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The  stars  (*)  in  the.  fbUoiv 
utg  hides:  show  where  engravings 
occur  Articles  referring  directly 
cr>  indirectly  to  Cattle,  Flowers, 
Poultry,  insects.  Manures.  Trees. 
Weeds,  etc.  will  be  found  indexed 
under  these  general  heads. 

0 

A 

Abortion  In  Ewes . 220 

Acres  Two . . 258 

Agriculture,  American  and  English 
8— in  France,  77— in  Penn.  217. 

Agri')  Columns  of  Weeklies . 178 

Agricultural  College  of  Japan...  49 

Ailantlius  in  Nebraska . 440 

Air.  Notes  on,  and  Dampness  ...  37 

Alders  and  Hardbacks . 525 

Alfalfa  in  California . 485 

Altitudes . 22S 

America  and  England .  47 

Among  the  Farmers.— Air  Impure, 
467 -Artificial  Incubation  266- 
Breeding  Question  in,  427 — But¬ 
ter.  Bitter.  184.  Feed  for.  306 
Packing  M4  Paper  Tissue.  15 
Show  Mass  55— Can  for  Cream 
*141— Cattle  Breeders  226— Cow. 
Cos'  of  Raising  428-Cream,  Ma¬ 
chines  Centrifugal,  '55  Washing 
of.  184  —  Draining.  *97  — Fence. 
Right  Angle  *I40-Frult  Picking 
*348  —  Gauge,  Hand.  *467— Grain 
Harrowing  Growing,  306— Horse- 
Shoe.  Sam  Stone’s.  *140— Horses. 
Big,  and  Truck,  306.  Grease  ln,96- 
Milk,  About, 183— Milk  and  Cream 
Cooling  and  Ventilation,  *140 
Stirrer,  141— Plows,  Testing.  *347 
—Produce,  Farmers’  Marketing, 
97  —  “  Rockeries,"  '506  —  Smoke 
House,  *347— Stall,  Floot  for,  *267 
—Taxes,  Road.  96— Trough,  Feed¬ 
ing  '468-Vessels  for  Milk  '184- 


Water  Springs  of.  *  —Well 
Curb.  *506— Wells.  Poisoning,  *467 
—Well  Sweep.  *506-Withes.  the 
Use  of.  *427. 

Amphibians,  Native . 488 


Animals  Feeding  Young,  447— for 
Meat.  Shape  of  7-tn  Needle¬ 
work  *517— Our  •Domestic,  101- 
Training,  *269— Test  of,  219— Un 
profitable,  370. 

Annatto . 528 

Apples,  Abroad,  American.  287-497- 
527— and  its  Products,  342— Assort¬ 
ing,  90—  in  Sweden,  421— The  Use 
of.  107— Trees  in  Kansas, 50— Twin 
*65- Twin  Lady,  7. 

Art  Gallery,  A  Burlesque . 106 

Art, Household,  Decorative. ...*..65 
Artichokes, Jerusalem,  BrazilianllS 

Ash-Box.  Convenient . *,.510 

Ash  of  the  Peanut . 286 

Ashes,  Leached.  90— Wood,  8-499. 
Asparagus  Bed  of,  193— in  Wet  Soil 
245. 

Association,  Agricultural,  5— Dairy¬ 
man's,  5— Dairyman’s  of  Del.  Co., 
37— for  Advanced  Science,  296  — 
West  Nat.  Fair  159. 

Atavism,  What  Is  It,  5-58. 

•’  Authority,"  The . 247 

B 

Barn,  Fix  up  217-Plan  of,  *349-*510 
—Water  Supply  for,  *232  —  and 
Stable,  Ventilation  of,  *96 


Barn-Door.  Fastening . *57-*140 

Barn- Yard  .  . *..308 


Barrels  Coal  Oil,  203-246-260-370— 
Oil  Cleaning  457— for  Nests,  *308 
—for  Roots  488— Paper,  253— to 


Sling,  *142 

Basket,  A  Litter . *..189 

Basket,  Clean  Fruit .  .328 

Bateham,  M.  B  .  Death  of . 338 

Beam,  to  Remove . 459 

Beans  How  to  Feed . 432 

Bee  Keeping,  Electricity  in .  34 

Bee  Keepers,  English. ...  . 220 


Bee  Notes,  8-50-*90-*133-17S-220-*287 


-300-370-  *4 :6-456-527. 

Bees  Queen,  b>  Mail . .  90 

Beef.  American  in  England . 486 

Beef  How  to  Kill .  368 

Beet  Quarterly  220— Sugar  175 

Beets,  Sugar,  Soil  for . 218 

Bench,  Corn  Husking . *431 

Bench  for  Harness . “101 

Bermuda  Grass . *..  64 

Benefit  Yourself .  180 

Benzine . 297 

Bicycles  American . 288 

Birds  Black.  368— and  Nest  Build 
lng  *154— Lice  from  33  -  New 
Year’s  Callers.  Snow  Bunting.  *1. 

Blackberry  Roots  Confining . 419 

Blackberries-  Snyder . *..474 

Black  Knot.  22— Salt  for  34. 

Blight,  Pear  and  Peach . *..514 

Blister  The  Pear  Leaf .  76 

Blossoms,  but  does  not  Bear . 2S6 

Bolt,  Self  Fastening . *..189 

Bones  flow  to  Dispose  of  . 419 

Books  on  Garden  and  Orcharding,  5 

Botanical  Gazette . 161 

Boulders  in  Oregon . 260 

Boys  at  Work .  18 


Bovs'  and  Girls’  Columns. 

A  Alligators  *479— Ant  and  Fly 
B  439  —  Bats,  Something  About 
*439— Bean  Puzzle  Answer,  *109 
—Bed  of  Mixe  1  Plants,  *153— 
C  Birds,  Among  the,  *319— Cat  and 
the  Birds,  *320  -Christmas,  *520 
—Coasting,  *110— Corn,  Boy’s 
D  Essay  on,  239— Day  we  Cele¬ 
brate,  *280  —  Doctor's  Corres¬ 
pondence  :  —  Bird  Into  Snake 
479,  Canary  Seed,  818;  Fossil 
Tooth,  318;  Night  Song.  318; 
Paste  for  Scrap  Book,  152;  To¬ 
mato  Worm  Parasites,  *479  ; 
Water-Wheels.  *478-*518  —Doc¬ 
tor's  Talks:— Action  and  Re¬ 
action,  *152;  Balloons,  *278; 
Ferry,  *238 ,  Force,  Centrifugal. 
*107 ;  Friction,  *68 ;  Gravity,  *25 ; 
Horse-Hair  Snake,  *318:  Kite, 
*196-*238 ;  Liquids,  438 ;  Lubrica¬ 
tors,  68.  Momentum,  *152  Mo¬ 
tion.  *68  ;  Periwinkle,  *438  Seal, 
*478  —  Drawing  Lesson,  The 
E  Third,  *69— Elephant,  The  Baby 
F  238— Entomology,  360— Fair,  At 
the  360-Farming  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  238— Forfeits  for  Fun  27- 
Fishing  and  Fishers,  *198— Fish¬ 
ing.  New  Kind,  ‘239— Flower- 
G  Bed,  Strange,  *519— Girdler,  In¬ 
sect,  *152  — Glass,  Something 
H  About.  279— Harry  and  His 
Horse,  *320  -  Hunt  A  River,  *197 
I  —Icicles,  How  are  Made  69— In- 
J  sects— Spring  Beetle,  *319— June 
K  Bug  *358— Kangaroo.  *519— Leap 
L  Year,  and  Why  109— Mice,  The 
M  Merry,  *70— Motion,  Question 
on  *26— Mountains,  Trip  Over, 
O  *279  — Nut-Gatherers,  *360— Or- 
P  chard.  Setting  Out,  *479— Po¬ 
mology,  70— Pond  on,  in  Winter. 
*28— Pop  Corn  69— Puzzling,  A 
Little,  *26— Puzzle,  A  New, *153— 
Whlrllng,*108— Box, 26-68-108-215 
-196-238-278-318-358-438-478-  518 — 
A  Picture,  *68-*196-*278-*318-*358 
R  -*519— Rebus,  Illustrated,  *27-*69 
•109-*152-*197-*239-*279-«319-  *479 
S  -*5!9— Solution, Wbat  Is  It  ?  518 — 
T  Steers,  at  Fair,  *440— Toad, 
Horned,  *359— Tool-Tray,  Boy’s, 
*26— Tree,  Cocoanut,  Afloat. 
26— Trick,  Curious  Time,  *68— 
W  Winter,  Composition  on,  69— 
Winter-Wood,  Pile  of,  *27-109— 
Y  Year,  Coming, 519— Zoology,  197. 
Bracket.  Cocoanut  Flower _ *..236 


Bracket,  Fungus  Fern . *.  276 

Bran  as  Food .  5 

Bran,  Feeding . 447 

Bread,  Cutting  Hot . 150 

Breeding.  In-and-in .  48 

Brick  Through  a .  35 

Broom,  Barn . *..851 


Broom  Corn  Harvesting . * . . 346 

Brush,  Garden  . *..269 

Buckwheat,  Crop,  *246  Field  of.  287 

Buildings,  Concrete . 488 

Bulbs,  Japanese  Packing . *..  22 

Business,  Two  Years  of .  52 


Butter  Adulteration  179-488— and 
Cheese  Coloring  of.  78— Gilt- 
Edged,  *141— Granular,  247— Keep¬ 
ing  with  Borax.  36— To  Make, 
without  Churning,  *185— Wonder¬ 


ful  Record.  500. 

Buttons,  Horn .  8 

Buy,  Where  to .  48 

c 

Cactus  . 369 

Cake,  Ginger  .  37 

Calendar,  Framed . *..150 


Calendar,  Jan.,  2— Feb.,  44— March, 
84— April,  128— May,  172— June,  214 
—July,  254— Aug.,  294— Sept.,  334— 


Oct.,  414. 

Camellia,  Culture  of . 288 

Canoe  and  Camera . 217-288 


Cans,  Old  Fruit,  159— or  Jars,  To 
Carry,  *25. 

Carp  Baird’s  European,  *13— Cul¬ 
ture  in  California,  161— Distribu¬ 
tion  of, 131-497. 

Carpet,  Mending . 150 

Carrot.  Wild . 446 

Cart,  Hand,  for  the  Farm.*.  .350-497 
Catalogues,  78-117-160-205-449-487. 

Catch-All,  Shell . *..516 

Cattle,  Angus  Polled,  *55— Blank¬ 
eted,  368— Fastening,  Ring  and 
Swivel,  *61— Hereford,  464— Jer¬ 
seys,  Precocity  of,  61— Sale  of 
Jerseys,  *287— Shelters  on  the 
Prairies,  *62—  Bulls:  Angus  Bull, 
•’Judge,"  *413  — Jersey  Bull, 
"Mercury,”  *465  —  Calf:  A  Pre¬ 
cocious,  369— Feeder,  Value  of,  2S9 
—  Calves :  Black  Leg  in,  204  — 
Hoose  in,  33— Weaning,  161—  Cow  : 
Barrenness  in,  486—“  Dutchess 
10th,  of  Airdrie,"  36—“  Eurotas,  ’ 
*305— How  to  Keep  Her,  *230— 
Jersey,  “Alphea,"  *183— “  Jers--y 
Belle  of  Scituate,"  *225— Jersey. 
Record  of,  141— Keeping  One, 
Prizes,  47— Keeping  One,  175-221- 
247-270— Sore  E;,  cs  in,  34— The 
Simmenthal  95  —  Cows:  Arti¬ 
chokes  for,  419  —  Currying,  50— 
Dairy-Test  Record,  8— Kicking,  77 
—Record  for  Dairy,  220— Size  of, 
218. 

Celery ,77— Rust,  485— Treatment, 435 


Cellar,  Draining . 

.*..100 

Cement,  American  Natural 

431  - 

Bad.  179— How  to  Mix,  339. 

Census  Assignments,  49— of  Forest 

Trees,  235— the  Tenth  U.  S. 

-218.  '• 

Chair,  Adjustable  Camp . 

.*..368 

Chair.  Canvas . 

.*..317 

Chairs,  Invalid . 

Chemists  Convention  of 

.....457 

Cherry.  Dyehouse . 

....  63 

Cherries,  About . 

. 514 

Chickens  and  Insects . 

. 511 

Chilblains . 

. . . .498 

Chimneys  Cleaning . 

.*..  24 

Chores,  Doing . 

.  50 

Churns,  Improvement  in,  47-*260— 

to  Fasten  Down,  185— Stiern- 

ward's  Swedish,  *100. 

Churning,  Trouble  in . 

. 89 

Cider,  Keeping  Sweet . 

....449 

Cistern.  Cheap.  508— Pressure  on.  77 

Clamp,  A,  Mending . 

. 189 

Closets,  Ventilated . 

. 436 

Cloudland,  News  from . 

. 299 

Clover  Crop,  836— Seed,  Sowing  of. 

49— Swedish,  246. 

Clubs,  Farmers’,  36-447— Active,  86 

Coal  Ashes  for  Walks . 287 

Cochineal  in  Florida . 419 

Codfish,  Hatching .  5 

Collars,  Moss,  for  Horses . .  .488 

Collar-Gall.  Preventing . *..339 

Colors.  Off .  89 

Coloring  Butter. . . 161 

Colonies,  Emigrant,  English . 420 

College, Am.  Vet., 160— Texas  Ag.,S5S. 


Competition,  Australian . 246 

Comforts.  Summer  Day . 258 

Composting . 419 

Compost,  Material  for .  94 

Compost,  Muck  and  Manure . 448 

Cones,  Pine,  for  Kindling .  5 

Cool  Room . 489 


Corn,  Canning,  869— Cobs,  204— Cov- 
erer,  A  Handy,  *100— Crop  of,  178 
—for  Feeding,  White  or  Yellow, 
418-House  *186-*266— in  Ill.,90-to 
Measure,  179— to  Measure  in  Crib, 
247— Peruvian,  247— Raise  More, 
180— Seed.  34— Selecting  Seed,  311 
— Sheller,”  A.  B  C.,"  *501— Sweet, 
498— Variations  in,  505. 

Corn  F  rdder  Pitting,  *469--Amount, 
468— Curing  308. 

Corns  on  Horses’ Feet . *..  57 

Cotton  Culture,  Book  on . 77 

Correspondence,  Editorial,  *301-339 
-422-459-*462-*472. 

Country,  An  Extensive .  8 

Cranberries,  Where  Grown .  77 

Cream,  Separating,  by  Centrifugal 

Force . *..  60 

Creamery.  Will  it  Pay? . 488 

Creed,  An  Agricultural . 146 

Creek,  Bank  of . .  48 

Cresses,  Water . 274 

Cribber,  Cure  for . 161 

Crop,  A  Leading,  338— Boy’s  Cotton, 
286— Care  of  Root,  368— Changing, 
448— Prospects,  297. 

Croquettes,  Oyster  and  Meat. ...  37 

Crusher  for  Clods .  .,*.350 

Cultivator,  A  Wheat . *  350 

Culverts  under  Roadways . *.  .507 

Currant  Crop,  342— Culture,  *354. 
Currants  ,315 — Why  not  More, 274-526. 
Curry  Combs,  *228— for  Cow,  *189. 

Cutlery,  American . . . 247 

Cutter,  Cabbage . *.  .430 

D 

Dairying,  Swiss . 95 

Dakota,  Winter  in . 176 

Daisy,  Ox-Eye . 299 

Dam  for  Ice  Pond . *.  .458 

Deer,  Black-Tailed . .  *..425 

Dentaplione . 499 

Dentaphone  and  Audiphone . .160 

Did  it  Hurt  Him  ? . 456 

Digger  for  Muck . *.  .349 

Diseases,  Scrofulous  in  Animals*187 

Doubletrees  and  Draught . 311 

Dog.  Deaf ,366— forFarm,  258— Show, 
the  Great,  133. 

Dogs,  St.  Bernard,  “  Cocker,”  *425. 
Drain,  Clearing,  218— Water  Enter, 
*223. 

Drains,  Best  Material,  429— Log,  368 


Drainage,  Deep . 229 

Draining,  Advantages  o  f,  417— Rea- 
’  sons,  161. 

Draft-Horses,  Test  for . 486 

Drags  and  Pulverizers . *.  .96 

Draught,  Line  of,  in  Plowing.*..  189 

Drill,  which  is  Best . 328 

Drills,  Grain . 325 

Drink  for  Hot  Weather . 296 

Driver,  Fence  Post . *..142 

Duck-Raising,  Will  it  Pay . *..  60 

Dust,  Road . 352 

Dynamometers . *..307 

E 

Eclipses  for  1880 .  77 

Editors  Abroad . 458 

Education,  Veterinary . 327 

Eggs,  Candling,  *471— of  Difl'erent 
Breeds  of,  49— to  Preserve,  445. 

Eland,  The . *..505 

Elder,  To  Subdue . 370 

Emigration . 259 

Entomologist  for  N.  Y . 298 


Entomologist,  The  American.... 161 
Ensilage,  Result  of,  287— Silo  for 
Corn  Fodder,  S41-*469— Opening,  7 
Ergot  and  Abortion  in  Cows....  57 
Experiments, Farm,  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,  135— Fertilizer,  88— Our 


Field, 204. 

Essay,  The  Cow . 259 

Evergreens,  Trimming  up . 179 


Excursion  to  Europe . 285 

Exhibition.  Fishery,  Am.,  299— N.  J., 
459. 

F 

Fair,  American  Institute,  420— At¬ 
tending,  296— Dairy  International. 
6— Modern  State,  A,  161— TheNext 
World’s,  131. 

Fairs,  The  Coming,  296— List  of. 
Sept.,  367 — Oct..  447— Nov.,  489- 
Dec.,  527— Prizes  at,  131. 

Farm,  Clearing  Up,  *127  —  To  New 
Orleans,  204— Overstocking  327. 

Farmer  of  the  Future . 298 

Farming,  Dairy,  510— High,  What  is 
It?  220— Mixed,  116— Profitable, 
256— Successful,  in  Hard  Times, 177 
—Tenant,  307^18-426— with  Irriga¬ 
tion,  326. 

Farms, English  Sewage.  286— Large, 


14-Plans  of  Dividing  . 131 

Fastening,  Barn  Door . *. .  19 

Fastener  for  Machines . *..428 

Feather  Duster,  Home  Made...  237 

Feed-Barrel . *.  .428 

Feed,  Waste  Products  as . 268 

Feeding  for  Manure,  447  —  from 

Hand,  368— Principle  in,  447. 

Feet.  Scrape  the .  67 

Fence,  Experience  with,  *261— Sim¬ 
ple,  Portable,  *500— Wire,  Open¬ 
ing  in,  *508. 


Fences  and  Fencing, *10-*51-*92 -*134 
— 1 79-* 222 —  Stone,  *527— Wire,  369. 

Fennel,  Dog . 327 

Fertilizer,  Bone,  Home-made,  35- 
Charcoal,  499. 

Fertilizer  for  Cotton .  77 

Field-Roller,  Homemade . *..227 

Figures,  Interesting,  297  —  More 
Pleasant,  52— Some  Dairy,  286. 
Fish  Culture,  297— Fresh  to  Fry,  37 


—as  Fertilizer,  115. 

Fire,  Starting  a .  49 

Fire-Fanging . 486 

Flag,  How  to  Make . 237 

Flannel,  How  to  Wash .  500 

Florida,  Facts  About . . . 327 

Flint,  Chas.  L.,  Resigned. . 417 


Flower  Garden  and  Lawn,  Jan.,  4— 
Feb.,  46— March,  86— April,  130- 
May,  174— June,  216— July,  255— 
Aug.,  295— Sept.,  335-Oct.,  416  — 
Nov.,  455— Dec.,  *495. 

Flowers,  Begonias,  Tuberous  Root¬ 
ed,  *21— Blazing  Stars,  *513— Bulb, 
A  New  Cape— *147— Bush  Clover, 
*21— Coleus,  New  Varieties,  *147— 
Corydalis,  *274  —  Double  White 
Horse  Chestnut  *63— Fritillaria, 
Cal.,  *233— Kramer’s  Lily,  •313- 
Lilies,  Small  Flowered, *355— Pur¬ 
ple-Cone,  *433— Summer  Perenni¬ 
als,  *473. 

Fluid,  Littel’s  Chemical . 329 

Fodder  and  Litter  Cutting,  ‘50- 
Corn,  Preservation  of,  298— Value 
of,  86. 

Food,  and  Digestion,  50— Cattle, 
Fowls,  247  — Notes  About,  220- 
Supply  of  England,  87— Variety 
of,  8-Winter,  288. 

Foods,  Money  Value  of .  47 

Foot  of  Sheep,  Care  of, . *. .  18 

Foot-Rest . *..436 

Forge,  A  Farm . 328 

Founder,  What  is  It  ? . 342 

Fountain  for  Pigs,  *468— Poultry ,*58 

Fountains,  Wayside . 427 

Fowls,  Disease  in,  5— Fresh  Air,  36 

Frame,  Embroidery . *..316 

Frame  for  Thermometer . *  194 

Frames,  Picture . *..476 

Frogs,  Crop  of . 216 

Frosts,  Late . 177 

Fruit,  Dried,  219— Drying,  *314. 
Fruit  Garden,  Jan.,  4— February.  46 
—March,  85-April,  129-May,  173- 
June,  215— July,  255-Aug.,  295- 
Sept.,  315— Oct.  415  —  Nov.  455- 
Dec.  ,  495. 

Fruit,  Growers  inTexas, *103— Nutri¬ 
ment  in,  419 -Packing,  Excelsior 
for, 297— Picker,  Convenient,  *342 
Sending,  288—  Success  with,  368. 


i* 


INDEX. 


Ill 


Fruits,  Seedling,  S34— Sending,  297 
Small,  287. 

Fuel,  Well  Seasoned . . -‘131 

Fungus,  Apple  Leaf,  34-*64— Corn 
‘  Smut,  *475— Elderberry,  234— Mil¬ 
dew  on  Cotton  Cloth,  *151— Mil¬ 
dew,  the  Lettuce,  *148— Raspber¬ 
ry.  *275— White  Moulds,  *192. 


Gapes  In  Chickens... . ........427 

Garden,  Kitchen  and  Market,  Jan., 
4— Feb.,  46— March,  85— April, 129- 
May,  173— June,  215  —  July,  255— 
Aug,,  295-Sept.,  335  —  Oct.,  415— 
Nov.  455— Dec.,  495. 

Garden,  Farmer’s,  515 — Hillside,  486 
—What  to  Plant,  88. 

Gardens  of  California .  36 

Gardening  in  Public  Institutions  234 

Garget,  Treatment  for . 77 

Gasoline . 297 

Gate,  A  Farm,  *339-An  Irrigating. 
*185— Carriage,  486— Catch  for,*5ll 
—Flood,  *  227  —  Hingeless,  *  57  — 
Latch,  A  Spring,  *  350— Sliding.  5 
-Two  Latch.  *512. 

Gates  without  Hinges . *..  58 

Glass.  Hardened .  7 

Glue  Pot.  Cheap . *.  .237 

Goat,  Angora,  Company . 259 

Goat,  Cashmere,  Use  of . 296 

Gold  and  Silver .  77 

Gophers,  Catching . 446 

Grafting.  Question  About . 297 

Grain,  Drawing,  287— Great  Exports 
of,  501— How  Handled,  *  470— Mills 
to  Order,  *15— Shocking,  *272. 

Grains,  Pollen .  446 

Granaries . *..299 

Grape,  Moore’s  Early . 449 

Grapes  from  Raisin  Seed,  367— from 
Texas,  337— Some  Newer,  *190. 
Grape  Vine,  How  Large,  297  —  to 
Prune,  161. 

Grass,  Bogus  Bermuda,  *190— for 
Decoration,  437— Guinea,  420-497— 
Hungarian,  267— Kentucky  Blue, 
337-499— Named,  328-527— Orchard, 
525— Pampas,  Plumes,  420— Seed¬ 
ing,  Autumn,  307  —  Smut,  488  — 
When  to  Cut,  260. 

Gray.  Alfred,  Death  of . 116 

Greenhouse  and  Window  PlaDts, 
Jan.  4 ;  Feb.,  46 ;  March,  86 ;  April, 
130 ;  May,  174 :  J une,  216 ;  July ,  255 ; 
Aug.,  295:  Sept.,  336 ;  Oct.  416 ; 
Nov.  456 ;  Dec.,  *496. 

Greens  for  Everybody . 104 

Grindstones,  Care  of.... . 525 

Growth,  Curious . *.  .299 

Guards,  for  Feed  Troughs. ...*..145 
Guide  for  Farmers . *.  .220 


H 

Hackberry . ...*..435 

Hammock  for  the  Household. . .  .317 

Handle  for  Cross-cut  Saw . *..187 

Handles,  Chisel . 365 

Hands.  Chapped . 437 

Hanging-Basket,  Cocoanut . 132 

Hard  Pan .  7 

Hare,  The  Polar . *..345 

Harness,  Mending . 50 

Harrows  and  Harrowing . 188 

Harvesters,  Binders,  Cord  for. .  .488 
Hay,  Caps  for,  246— Good  vs.  Poor, 
260— Gatherer,  Western,  *58— for 
Horse.  220— Marsh,  426— Rack, *223. 

Head,  Keep  Cool . 288 

Hedge,  Honey  Locust,  105— Mu'ch- 
ing  a,  90  -Osage  Orange,  37— Plant¬ 
ing  the  Honey  Locust,  *63. 

Hellebore  and  Paris  Green .  370 

Hellebore,  Wet  or  Dry . 299 

Hen,  Broody,  to  Break,  286— Corn 
for,  286-Sitting,  to  Break,  446. 
Hens,  Eating  Eggs,  177— in  Winter  75 

Hill-Sides,  Washing  of . 219 

Hints  for  Work,  Jan.,  2— Feb.,  44 — 
March,  84 — April,  128— May,  172 — 
June,  214— July,  254— Aug.,  294- 
Sept.,  334— Oct.,  414— Nov.,  ‘454- 
Dec  494. 

Hired  kelp  in  Winter .  8 

Holder  for  Bag,*351— for  Barn  Door, 
*309  —for  Fire  Wood,  *430— for 
Label,  *193— for  Matches,  *477— for 
Rails,  ’229— for  Windows,  ‘357- 
Rail,  *428— Wisp-Broom,  *23. 

Holiday.  B’armers’ . *..293 

Home,  Complete,  247— Decorations 
for,  477— Topics,  194-*236-276-316- 
356-436-*476-516. 

Honeysuckle,  Most  Fragrant . . .  .235 

Hoof,  Contracted.  .' . 203 

Hooks,  Some  Fish . 159 

Hop  Culture .  36 

Hops  in  Manitoba,  527— Wild.  288. 
Horse,  Arabian,  “Panther,”  *345— 
Kicking,  Training  of,  *18-*494— 
Large,  365— Poor  Condition  of,  5— 
Stallion,  “  Clay  Hambletonian,” 
•213-Temper  of.  2297 
Horses,  Balky,  36  -  176  —  Balky, 
Cure  for,  507— Colt  with  Cough, 
457— Feet,  338— Harness  Sores,  299 
— Hats  for,  288 — Norman,  337— Stal¬ 
lions,  Clydesdale  for  America,  337 
—Trotting,  204. 

Horse  Fork,  Neglected  ..  . 259 

Horse-Shoe,  Replacing,  271  — Self- 
Sharpening,  7— Sharpening  of,  49 
-Steel-Calked,  78. 

Horseradish  Culture . 275 

Horticulture  in  Miss.  Val.,  869— in 
Neb.,  179— at  R.  R.  Stations,  234. 
House,  Around  the,  237  —  Dairy, 
Small,  337— Duck,  34— for  Poultry, 
*268— Plan  of,  »12-*54-*94-*138-*lS2 
-*224-*268-*304-  '352-*424  -*463-*504. 
House,  Poultry,  and  Cow  Barn. *508 

House,  Saving,  Historic . 328 

House,  Smoke,  and  Ash  Pit...*  .429 

Houses,  Tenant,  on  Farm . 502 

Housewife,  A  Hanging . *.-  67 

Humbugs,  Sundry,  6-48-89-*132-*l<6 
-218-258-298-*338-418-*458. 

Ice  and  Ice-Houses  . 237 

Ice,  Artificial,  *  312— Harvest,  77. 


Ice-House,  Above  Ground,  *346— 
Building,  457— Filling,  326— with  a 
Cool  Room,  351. 

Ice-Pond,  Artificial . *..100 

Immigration,  Increase  of . 296 

Implements,  Eng.  and  Am.,  486— in 
the  Field,  837. 

Improvement,  through  Males.. .  .178 

Incubation,  Artificial . 288 

Indian  Commissioner . 336 

Information  Desired . 246 

Initials .  77 

Insect  Work . 84 

Insects,  Ants,  to  Catch,  486  —  Red, 
259— Aphides  or  Plant  Lice,  486- 
Army  Worm,  *261-262-447— Army 
Worm,  Grape  Vines,  288— Bag  or 
Basket  Worm,  355  -Bee  Moth,  48- 
Borer,  Apple  Tree,  179— Bots  in 
Horses  368— Bots  in  Horses,  His¬ 
tory  of,  489— Bugs  K  eeping  Off,  229 
—  Cabbage  Flea,  218  —  Cabbage 
Worm, 228-286— CarpetBeetle, 355- 
Chinch  Bug  inWinter, 420— Chinch 
Bug,  to  Destroy,  2S6— Clover  Root 
Borer ,274— Coal-tar  for,  297— Dam 
age  by,  217— Force  Pumps  for,  247 
Hessian  Fly,  445  —  Leaf  Folder. 
Grape  Vine,  *273— Lubber  Grass¬ 
hopper,  *314— Onion  Fly,  *263— Po¬ 
tato  Bug,  Parasite,  288  —  Potato 
Bugs,  Valuable.  328  —  Rose  Bug, 
300— Sheep  Bot-Fly,  *346—  Slugs, 
369— Stinging  Caterpillars,  *275— 
Striped  Blister  Beetles,  *433— Tor¬ 
toise  Beetles,  *315-Tumble  Bugs, 
486— Weevil,  93— Barn,  260— Grain, 
337— White  Grub,  June  Bug,  247- 
288 — Worms  in  Peach  Trees,  131 
— “  Worm  ”  on  “  Pussley,”  459. 
Institute,  Agr’l  of  Illinois,  34— Am¬ 
erican,  327— Michigan  Farmers,  7. 

Insure  Farm  Buildings . 257 

Investigation,  Cotton  Worm . 337 

Iron  Work,  Beautiful . 329 

Items,  Farm  Economy . 471 

Ivy,  German .  77 


Jam,  Strawberry . 288 

Jumper,  Making  of .  *61 

Judging  by  the  Outside . 227 

K 

Kennel  for  Dog . *..186 

Kitchen,  Progress  in . 217 

Knife,  A  Good . 116 

Knot,  Safety,  *142-  rate  and  Handy, 


Labor  on  Farm,  Distribution  of  .186 
Ladders,  2i9— Farm,*143— Long,  306. 

Lambs,  Tape  Worm  in . 142 

Lamp,  Orchard . *..193 

Land,  Clean  Grass . 500 

Lands,  Poor,  to  Enrich . 461 

Lantern  to  Light  his  Way . *..480 

Lanterns  in  Barn .  50 

Latch,  Gate . *..429 

Lawn  Tennis . *..195 

Laurel  Hill,  Vandal  of .  36 

Leaf,  Fall  of . 104 

Leaves,  Gather .  369 

Ledoux,  Prof.  2-47— Resignation,  131 
Letter,  Unanswerable,  89— Not  An¬ 
swered,  179. 

Lettuce,  Disease .  47 

Level,  Cheap,*351— Home-Made, *-129 
Lice,  Chicken,  to  Get  Rid  of. 257-527 

Lice  on  Stock .  . 420 

Life  Insurance,  A  Duty . 160 

Lightning . 526 

Lightning  Rods.  About . 327 

Like  Produces  Like . 179 

Lily,  Pond  Culture . 247 

Lilies,  Cultivating  Water . 235 

Lima,  N.  Y.,  Anniversary . 219 

Lime  as  a  Manure,  368-498— on  Soil, 
447— Oyster,  144— Tannery,  448. 

Links  for  Mending  Chains _ *.  .188 

Little  Things  . 509 

Live-Forever,  Killing  of .  48 

Locusts  in  WestVa . 260 

LogRaiser . *26r-*351 

Logs,  Loading . *16-*48 

London  Purple .  160 

London  Purple  vs.  Paris  Green.  .268 
Lunch  Toast,  Good .  37 


Macaroni .  37 

Machinery  for  Flax,  *232— Sorghum, 

Manure, and  Ashes,  445— Barn  Yard, 
509— Feet  in  Ton  of,  488— for  the 
Garden,  131— From  Feeding  Stull's, 
260  —  Heap,  502  —  Hen,  256  — Hen, 
How  to  Use,  259— In  Stables,  503 
—Liquid,  245-246-432-459— Liquid 
for  Garden,  275— Spreading.  59-3:58 
— Treatment  of,  in  Winter,  38-499. 
Manures,  Mapes’,  160— Product  of,  5 

Marker,  A  Corn . *. .  142 

Markers,  for  Corn . 185 

Market  Columns,  8-35-76-87-130-174 
-216-256-326-366-448-487-526. 

Market  Tendencies  .  48 

Marl,  Shell . 144 

Marsh,  Salt .  77 

Mat,  Lamp .  . . .*..477 

Match-Holder,  Ornamental...*..  67 

Mattock,  Garden . * .  .511 

Mawah  Flowers . *..353 

Meadows,  Old,  337  —  Preparing 
Ground  for,  420. 

Meal,  Cotton  Seed,  189— Bone,  33. 
Meat,  Australian,  in  England,  172— 
Canned,  297— Packing  Frozen,  75 
—Supply,  Our,  338  — to  Cold 
Smoke.  *101. 

Medicines,  Talk  About _  300 

Melilots  as  Weeds . *.  .315 

Merchants,  Commission . 179 

Message  of  P.  esident .  5 

Meyers,  Albert  J.,  Death  of . 417 


Microscope,  Compound,  *296  —  for 
School,  4. 

Mildew,  Lettuce . 309 

Milk  and  Cows,  What  Chemists  say, 
56— and  Milking  in  Texas,  217— as 
Poultry  Food,  145— Bitter,  247-285 
Milk  Cans,  Keep  Clean, 329— Chalk 
and  Water  in,  77 -Feeding  for,  175 
—in  New  Jersey,  247— Pure,  for 
Boston,  502  —  Something  About, 
*184— Time  to  Give,  448— What  is 
it?  96. 

Milking,  75— Three  Times  a  Day,  348 

Milkers,  Cow . 287 

Milkweed. . 497 

Millet  and  Abortion, 260— For  Name, 
497— Kansas,  219. 

Mines  and  Mining  Terms.. *..17-*59 

Money  Box  for  Mailing . *..  49 

Monograms  for  Needle-work.*.  .106 
Mosquitoes, KeepingAway  from*357 

Motor,  New  Water . 220 

Mowers  for  Lawn . 177 

Mowing  Machine . 247 

Mucilage  from  Cherry  Gum . 204 

Muck,  296-337— Land,  132— and  Peat, 
510— or  Peat  Specimens,  458- 
Swamp,  144-419— Swamp,  Value  of, 
132— Its  Value.  340. 

Mule,  Breeding . 525 

Muzzle  for  Horses . *..468 


u 

Name,  Out  of . 201 

Naphtha . 297 

Needle,  a  Wonderful  Thing . 219 

Nitrification .  .  411 

Noon-Day  on  Farm . *.  .171 

Nose-Jewel  for  Sucking  Calves,  *.07 
Notes  and  Queries,  Household,  *24 
-*66-106-151-*195-*S57-*437-*517. 
Notes  from  the  Pines,  434-461—“  Old 
Jersey,”  *515. 

Novelties  are  Not  Always  New,  *271 

Nut,  Madeira . 435 

Nuts  and  Nubbins..  116-289-329-370 

© 

Oats,  Sowing  with  Wheat . 419 

Oats,  with  Wheat . 337 

Offspring,  Influence  of  Parent 

Upon .  99 

Oil-Cake .  5 

Oil  from  Trees  . . 368 

Oil  Stones  from  North  Carolina,  90 

Oleo-margarine  in  Iowa . 132 

Oleo-margarine,  What  is  it? . 175 

Omission,  Slight . 161 

Oranges,  Bronzed . 204 

Orchard  and  Garde  Jan.,  3 ;  Feb., 
45;  March,  85;  April,  12  ';  May, 
173;  June,  215;  July,  253;  Aug., 
295  ;  Sept.,  335;  Oct.,  415;  Nov., 
455 ;  Dec.,  495. 

Orchard  and  Nursery,  .Tan.,  3 ;  Feb., 
*45;  March,  85;  April,  129;  May, 
173;  June,  215;  July,  255;  Aug., 
295;  Sept..  335;  Oct,  415;  Nov., 
455;  Dec.,  *495. 

Osage  Orange .  245 

Osiers . 499 

Over-feeding  for  Fairs . 429 

Oven,  Baker’s . *..272 


P 

Paints,  Asbestos  Liquid . 89-488 

Pans,  Washing  Dairy . *..104 

Parent  and  Offspring .  8 

1'ark,  Central . 446 

Pansies,  Beautiful,  247—Destroyed 
by  Grubs  457. 

Pasture,  Cool  and  Shady,  *253  — 
Rocky,  466. 

Pastures  in  Autumu . 421 

Pea,  American  Wonder . 288 

Peas,  and  Beans,  497— in  Plenty.  105 
Peach  Culture,  New  Work  on,  161— 
Trouble.488— Trees  and  Frost,  177 
Tree,  A  Veteran,  177-246. 

Peaches  for  New  England,  161- 
Seedling,  86— Yellows  in,  421-459. 

Peanuts  in  California .  161 

Pear  Growing,  Forty  Years’  Ex¬ 
perience . 161 

Pearls  in  Oysters . 528 

Peddlers,  Tree,  Again . 116 

Pen  Stock,  Spring . *.  .429 

Petroleum,  Preserves  Wood . 337 

Pheasant,  the  Ringed . *..  83 

Phylloxera . *..192 

Pie,  Doctor  on .  286 

Pie-Lifter . *..  25 

Pickles  in  Glass  Jars, 446— Salting369 

Picture-Holder . *.  .237 

Pine-Straw. .  50 

Pin-Cushion,  Novel . *..236 

Pins,  Some .  47 

Pipes,  W  ood  and  Cement . * .  .309 

Plant  Economy,  419— Individual,  23 
Plants,  Bitter  Sweet,  *514— by  Mail, 
337— Fodder,  “  Teosinte,”  *19— for 
Bees,  128— Frozen,  Treatment  of, 
8  —  Houseleek,  *313  — Hydrangea, 
“Thomas  Hogg,”  247— Importati  on 
of,  36— Frame  for,  456— New  and 
Rare,  160— Prickly  Comfrey,  232- 
Putting  to  Sleep,  217  —Rock 
Work,  *233— Sensitive  Briar,  *513 
—the  Fraxinella,  *103.. 
Plenro-Pneumonia,8-77— in  Penn,  90 

Plowing . 179 

Plum,  The  “  Bradshaw  ” .  77 

Plumbing  for  Kitchen . *..  93 

Plumes,  Pampas  Grass .  8 

Points  for  Wheat  Drills . 327 

Poke,  A  Handy . *..188 

Poll  Evil . 258 

Pomace,  How  to  Dispose  of . 419 

Pop-Corn,  Varieties  of . *..105 

Poplars,  Lombardy . 365 

Population  of  Large  Cities . 327 

Pork  Barrel,  Look  to . 150 

Pork,  Notes  on . 488 

Post,  Living,  forFenceWires..*507 

Post  Stamp  Nonsense . 220 

Posts,  Fence,  Tarring. . 489 

Potato  Disease  in  Europe,  289  — 
“  Mammoth  Pearl,”  *148— Sweet, 
486. 


Potatoes  to  Bermuda . 2-17 

Poultry,  Coop,  *  308— Cholera,  84- 
176  —  Disease,  31  —  Eggs,  499  — 
Exhibitors,  etc.,  34— Farming,  *145 
—Feeding,  115— House,  Plan  of, 
*426— Roup,  420— Useful  and  Beau- 
— tlful  in,  17— Turkeys  for  Breed¬ 
ing,  430— Fattening,  457— How  to 
Dress,  469— Wintering  of,  57. 

Powder  Post,  to  Prevent .  34 

Powders,  Condition . 220 

Prairie  Sod,  Culture  of . 217 

Premiums.  Don’t  Like . 337 

Prices,  Grain,  Advance,  Decline,  .47 
Prizes  at  Fairs,  449— For  Essays,  500 

Pudding,  Apple . 418 

Puller,  Turnip . *..428 

Pump,  Submerged .  37 

Pumpkins,  Gathering  .  369 

Pump,  Iron,  Freezing . *..  58 

“  Pussly  ” . 259 

Putty  in  Tasmania .  37 


Quack-Grass,  How  to  Subdue  it  '328 
Quality  vs.  Quantity . 420 


Rabbit,  Jack,  5— in  California.  46. 
Rabbits,  Experience  with,  327— Not 
Wanted,  368. 

Rack,  A  Feed,  *201— for  Feeding  in 
Yard,  *116  -Fodder  for  Sheep, 
*509— for  Hay,  Weighing,  *58— for 
Sheep,  *231. 

Raffia, Tying  Material . 160 

Raise,  What  Shall  We  ? . 146 

Rake  and  Scraper  for  Stable.  .*310 
Rakes  and  Brooms  for  Barn  and 
Barn-Yard,  *61. 

Rams,  Butting . *..  50 

Raspberries  and  Blackberries _ 260 

Raspberries,  the  Gregg . M3 

Reaper,  in  Field . 506 

Record,  Keeping . 259 

Reel,  Garden . *.  .235 

Reform  in  English  Agriculture.. 260 

Refrigerators . 299 

Rennet  Plant .  86 

Rental  System  of  England . 204 

Repairs,  Charges  for . 146 

Rhubarb . 148 

Rib-Grass . *..503 

Riding  Horseback . 486 

Right  and  Left  Hauded . 150  | 

Rights,  Riparian . 327 

Road  Making . 246 

Robin,  Impeachment  of .  23 

Robin-Question,  Again . 188 

Rock- Weed,  Collect  and  Use _ 319 

Roof,  to  Raise . 161 

Root  Cutter,  Home-Made . 245 

Root  Pulp  and  Cut  Straw . *,.  8 

Roots,  218— of  Irish  Potatoes,  *432— 
Seeding  Down,  286. 

Rope.  How  to  Tar . *..101 

“RoundUp” . 424 

Rubber  Boots,  Mending .  77 

Rules  in  Old  English . 219 

Rural  Improvement . 288 

Rusk .  37 

Rye  for  Soiling . 327 


Saws,  Grimshaw  on,  220— How  to 
Use  Them,  *144— Scroll.  *  151. 

Saw-Buck,  Adjustable . *.  .506 

Sawdust  for  Bedding, 272— in  Rivers, 
*512. 

Salt  for  Live  Stock, *187— forWheat, 
220. 

Salts,  Potash . 256 

Science  Applied  to  Farming,  9-53- 
91-137-180-262-*34S-423-*512. 

Science  vs.  Common  Sense . 218 

Scraper,  Tree . *..234 

Screen  for  Bird  Cage . *.  .236 

Seat,  Rustic . *..309 

Seed,  Amount  of,  337— Grass,  488— 
Millet  for  Chickens,  247— Orchard 
Grass,  527— Pear,  369. 

Seeds,  Buying  of,  201— Cold  En¬ 
dured  by,  178— Honey  Locust,  115 
—Pedigree  in,  486— Ripening  of, 
434— Sorghum,  499— Sowing  Forest 
Tree,  34— Sowing  Grass,  485. 

Seeder,  Broom  Corn  . *..511 

Seeding  to  Grass,  165  —  witli  Buck¬ 
wheat,  528. 

Sew,  Learning  to . 194 

Sewage,  Waste  of . 143 

Sewing  Machines . 36 

Shade,  A  Summer  Lamp . *..277 

Shaker  Village,  Notes  of . *..  90 

Shed  for  Cow . *..422 

Shed,  Wood . 161 

Sheep,  American  Merino,  *139  — 
Barn  for,  142— Cross-Breeding  of, 
49— Care  at  Yeaning,  509— Dipping, 
246  — Disease  in  England,  203  — 
Foot  Rot  in,  219— Husbandry  vs. 
Dog  Raising,  466— Iceland,  ‘265- 
Interest,  Revival  of ,  187— Keeping 
in  Kansas,  204— Old,  Never  Keep, 
289— Ram  “Stalwart,”  *505— Foot 
Rot  in,  219-Rot,  219-*308-Shear- 
ing  His  First,  *240— Washing,  189. 

Shelter  for  Corn . 471 

Shells  for  Poultry,  486— in  Tea  Ket¬ 
tle,  77. 

Shelter  Through  Straw  Stack. .*.431 
Shirts  by  Mail,  288— Polishing,  *498 

Shock,  Corn,  Drawing  in . .130 

Shoes,  Wooden . 289 

Shoes,  Wooden, for  Horses.. .*..511 

Shooting,  Good . 366 

Shot,  Eating .  5 

Show,  Fat  Stock,  8— Queens  Co.,  486 
—Sheep,  International,  488— Poul¬ 
try.  527. 

Shrub,  St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath _ *..  47 

Signal  Service  for  Farmers. .  .*. .231 

Silica  in  Plants . 176 

Silk  Culture  in  Alabama . 327 

Silt  Basin . *..-850 

Silos,  Danger  in, 526—  Whitman’s,  526 


Sink  Drains,  to  Clean . 386 

Sink  for  Milk . *..312 

Sit  or  Set .  286 

Skins,  Dressing  of.  49— Fish,  286. 
Sled,  Dumping,  *62— for  Manure*187 

Slippers,  Case  for . *..1OT 

Sloughs,  Draining . *..10n 

Smoke-House  Convenience...*..  62 

Smoother,  Ridge .  *..421 

Smut  Corn,  447— Grass,  365— Onion, 
‘104. 

Snakes.  Swallowing  Y oung. .  .34-204 

Snipe,  The  “  Willet  ” . *  ..333 

Snobbishness  or  Laziness . 456 

Snow,  In  the .  *. .  43 

Snow  Shoes,  Norwegian  “Ski.”. *500 
Snow-Shovel,  How  to  Make...*..  62 

Soap,  Bit s  of . 150 

Society  for  Promotion  of  Agr’l, 
417— Mass.  Hort.,  178-491  ■  -  Mich. 
Agr’l,  90— Mich.  Pomolegical,  161 
-Miss.  Val.  Hort..  288-457— N.  Y. 
State  Agr'l,  456-N.  Y.  Ilort.,  90- 
178-457— Nurseryman’s,  34  —  Ohio 
State  Hort.,  50—  Western  N.  Y. 
Hort.,  77. 

Soda,  Nitrate  of .  88 

Soil,  Alkali,  116— Clay,  499— and  Dry 
Weather,  325— Do  Thistles  Enrich, 
218— Exhaustion,  296— Night,  247— 
Worn  Out,  471. 

Solder,  A  Convenient . *.  .67 

Soldering,  About,  507— Liquid,  67 
Sorghum,  Early  Amber,  177  —  in 
America,  116. 

Sorrel . 206 

Spinach,  Cookiug . 237 

Spring-House,  Concrete . *..348 

“  Spring  Poor  ” . 159 

Sprouts,  Poplar . 77 

Squash,  Earlv . 43-1 

Stables,  Ventilating,  *16— Air  in, 488 
Stagger-Bush,  219— Weed,  178. 
Stains,  Black  Walnut,  498  —  Kero¬ 
sene,  on  Floor,  132. 

Stamps,  A  Million . 179 

Standard  for  Poultry . 177 

Station,  An  Experiment . 179-306 

Stations,  Agricultural .  6 

Stations,  Experiment,  Not  New,  336 

Statistics,  Some  Dairy .  76 

Steps,  Carriage . *..351 

Stock,  Breeding,  Selection,  469— 
Breeding,  Thorough-bred,  289— for 
Fattening,  Old  or  Yeung,  8— by 
Weight,  Sale  of,  161. 

Stone-Boals . 183 

Stones  in  Meadow . 25S 

Stores,  Cooperative . 501 

Story,  A  True . 131 

Straw,  To  Utilize .  5 

Strawberry  Bed,  Have  you  a?  149 — 
Culture,  354—  Plants  Pot-grown, 
328— The  Sharpless,  *103. 

Strawberries,  Early . 133 

Strawberries,  New  Varieties.. *..358 

Stumps  .  257 

Subscribing . 299 

Sugar,  Amber  Cane,  Manufacture 
of,  *101— Beet,  288— Crystals  of,  419. 

Suggestions . 178 

Sulphur,  Fumes,  for  Ants . 204 

Sweep-Power,  Portable . 177 

Sweep  for  Hay . 369 

Sweeps,  Hay  . *..188 

Sweeper  for  Lawn . *..221 

Swindle,  A  Western . 457 

Swine,  Hogs:  How  Many  to  Acre,  33 
—Killing,  76— Shrinkage  in.  161— 
To  Handle,  *509— Pig  :  In  Clover, 
296— Labow  258—  Pen  and  Hen- 
House,  *466— Tying,  *471— Villag¬ 
er’s,  Keeping  or,  59 —Pigs:  Breeds, 
for  Market,  34— Heavy,  48-259— or 
Shoats,  Best  for  Villager,  186- 
Spring  and  Fall,  418. 


Table,  Folding,  Handy . *..517 

Tan  Bark,  Spent . 286 

Tansy  Tea  for  Insects . 511 

Tea,  American . 447 

Team,  Lunch  for . 366 

Tedders,  the  Use  of  Hay . 268 

Teeth,  Index  of  Age,  204  —  The,  869 

Tell,  Cannot .  77 

Tender,  A  Baby . 150 

Tents  and  Canopies  for  Lawn.. *317 

Teosinte . 315 

Thistles,  Canada,  161-488— How  to 
Kill,  445. 

Things  Wanted, Where  toGet, 175-257 
Thoroughbreds,  Reverting  of . . . .  48 

Thurber,  Dr.  Geo . 420 

Tie  for  Stable . *.  .511 

Tightener,  Corn  Shock . *.  .426 

Tiles,  Drain  . . 446 

Tillage,  Cost  of . 204 

Tim  Bunker . 16-343-460-50S 

Timber,  Beech  and  Chestnut,  486— 
Michigan,  246  —  Preserving,  132- 
Time  to  Cut,  259— to  Measure,  446. 

Time,  Fast . 337 

Time,  Fastest,  Table  of .  5 

Tin,  Mending . 329 

Tips  for  Shoes . 369 

Toads,  88— Eating  Bees,  201. 

Tobacco  and  Onions,  Culture  of  288 

“Tom  Brown” . 498 

Tomatoes  in  Jars . 419 

Tools,  Buying,  36— Grinding,  246- 
Home  Made,  *475. 

Top-Dressing  for  Grass,  219— inWin¬ 
ter,  62. 

Town  Bounties .  16 

Trap,  Mouse . *227-*437 

Tree,  Eucalyptus,  328— Paper  Mul¬ 
berry,  Cut-Leaved,  *20— Planting 
in  Kansas,  65. 

Trees,  Dead,  457— Fruit,  Blight  of. 
457— Fruit  for  Ornament,  *273— 
Planting  in  Autumn,  435—  Shade 
for  School  Houses  504— Staying 
Fruit,  *434— Young  Forest,  116— 
from  Seed,  497. 

Trellis,  Tomato . *.  .235 

Trough,  Salt  for  Sheep,  *468-- Water, 
*19. 

Trucks  for  Boats . 510 

Trusses  in  Buildings . *..502 

Tubs.  Putting  Away . 159 

TurnipExperiments, 480— Greens, 327 

Turnips,  On  Griddle . 158 

Two  Birds  with  One  Stone . 220 


IV 


INDEX. 


V 

Value,  Increase  In . 178 

Ventilator  for  Root  Pit . 369 

Vegetation,  Soluble  Matters . 178 

Vegetables,  Trials  of  1879 .  86 

Vine,  A,  258— An  Unfruitful,  204- 

Sweet  Potato,  237—  Grape,  *149. 
Vineyard,  Importance  of . 475 

w 


Wages,  Farm . 161 

Wagon  Box,  Putting  Up . *.  •  58 

Wagon-Jack  . ...*19-*189-*S51-*511 


Walnuts,  Seedling . 486 

Walls,  Old,  Renovating . *..355 

Wall  Pa  er.  Selecting . 107 

Wall  Pocket,  Linen . *..516 

Ware,  Granite . 365 

Warts . 446 

Washer,  Robbins . 161 

Wast  ■,  A  Great,  178— Soap  Boilers, 
446. 

Wastes,  Family .  25 

Water  for  Bath  House.  260— Hard 
and  Soft,  67— Ice-cold,  48— Impur¬ 
ities  of,  *468— Pipes  for,  246-498— 
Pure  Cistern,  *143— From  Barns 
337. 


Watering  Plants . 473 

“  Weathering  ” . 429 

W  eather  Case,  Farmers, 337  —Strips, 
497. 

Weeds,  419-488— to  Grow,  446— Two 
Troublesome,  421. 

Weight  and  Measures . 297 

Well,  Cement  Blocks  for . *..508 

Westward,  Moving . 286 

Wheat,  Book  on,  339—  Crop,  Dr. 
Lawes,  34— Crop,  1880,  338— Grow¬ 
ing,  Success  in,  488— Hessian  Fly, 
and,  259— Largest  Yield  of,  7— 
New,  A,  446— Rolling  a, ter  Sow¬ 
ing,  75. 


Whey,  How  to  Use  it . 418 

Whiffletrees  and  Draught . *..311 

Willows,  Extermination  of .  5 

Wind  Engines,  Improvement  in. *98 
Windmills  for  Thrashing,  417— Im- 

W moved  98-*460-485. 

indows.  Protection  for . *..  66 

Windows,  Stable . *.  .143 

Wine  Making  and  Grape  Growing 

in  America . 182 

Wire  Stretcher . *.  .275 

Woodchucks  in  Garden .  28 

Woods,  in  the  Winter . *..49o 

Work  in  America . 272 

Wood,  Splitting . *..471 


Y 

Yam,  Chinese . 366 

Yards,  Union  Stock . 486 

Years,  Forty  . 501 

Yeast  as  an  Insect  Destroyer....  99 

Yeast,  What  Is  It . *..277 

Yellow  Wood,  American . 235 

Yoke,  for  Sucking  Cow . *.  .511 

z 

Zebra . . . *265 


IIBEX  T©  ILlLUOTiMlTON: 


A 

Alligator.  A  Young . 479 

Apples,  Twin .  65 

Ash-Box . (2). .510 

Axle  and  Shafts . (4) .  .428 

B 

Balloons.  . (2).  .278 

Balls,  Elastic .  68 

Barn,  Cheap,  Plan  of. .  (3)  349- (3)  510 
Cow  and  Poultry  (2).  508-Sheep, 
Plan  of.  142. 

Barn-Buildings,  Trusses  in  (3).  .502 

Barrel,  Watering,  for  Swine . 468 

Basket,  Litter . ■■■  169 

Battery,  Electric . ...177 

Bats . 439 

Beam,  Removing . 459 

Bee  Comb,  Foundation . 133 

Bee's  Mouth . . (2)..  90 

Bench  for  Harness . 101 

Birds,  Old  in  New  Form . 319 

Birds,  Snow  Bunting .  1 

Birds’-Nest  in  a  Shoe . 154 

Blackberry,  “  Snyder.” . 174 

Blacking  Stand . 195 

Boat  Trucks . . (2). .510 

Book-Case. . 66 

Bolt,  Self-Fastening . i  )  -139 

Box,  Mailing . (3)--  49 

Bracket  (2), 65— Cocoanut  Plant,  236 
—Fungus,  276. 

Broom.  Barn,  351— BirchTwig  (2),61 

Broom  Corn,  Bale  of .  346 

Brush,  Garden . (2).. 269 

Butter,  Granular.. .  . 141 

Butter  Packages .  (9).. 14-15 

c 

Calender,  Framed . -. . . .  -150 

Cans  for  Cream.. - - (3).. 141 

Carp.  European .  13 

Carpet  Stretcher . 151 

Carrot-Basket .  24 

Carrots,  Loosening . 454 

Cart.  Barrel,  428— Hand,  350. 

Case,  Weather . 231 

Catch-All  Shell . 516 

Cattle—  Angus  Bull  “Judge,''  413— 
Angus  Bull  "Shah,"  55 -Angus 
Heifer  "  Favorite,"  55— Bull  “Mer¬ 
cury,"  465 — Cow  1  Eurotas,  305 
*'  Alphea,"  183— “  Jersey  Belle  ol 
Scituate,”  225  —  Pedigree,  "Lass 
Edith,"  287— Shelter  for  the  Prairie 
(2).  62— Simmenthal,  (2), 95. 

Cellar  Drain . 100 

Cellar.  Root . 455 

Cement  Blocks . (3)  508 

Chair,  Folding  Camp,  368  —  Sum¬ 
mer,  317. 

Chimneys,  Cleaning . (2) . .  24 

Christmas,  Preparing  for. . .  .(2).  .520 
Churn,  Blanchard  Improved,  261- 
Rectangular,  141  —  Stiernward's 
Swedish  (2).  100— To  Fasten,  185. 

Clamp,  Mending . 189 

Clover,  Sweet . 315 

Coasting  Scene . (7) .  .109-110 

Collar  Galls . (3)  •  -339 

Comb,  Curry . 189 

Combs,  Curry . (10)  228 

Corn,  Drawing  in  Shock . (2).. 430 

Cover  for  Barrel . (2)..  66 

Coverer  for  Corn . 100 

C6w-Shed  and  Pig-Pen . (2).. 422 

Crate  for  Potatoes . 515 

Cream  Warmer . 141 

Creamer,  “Centrifugal.'’.... (2)..  60 

Crib,  Corn . (3)  186 

Crusher,  Clod.... . 350 

Cultivator,  Home-made . 350 

Culverts  Under  Roadways.. (6).  .507 

Cup,  Can . .  21 

Carious  Growth . 299 

Currant,  “  Fay’s  Prolific." . 854 

Cutter,  Cabbage . 480 


D 

Dam  for  Pond . 458 

Deer,  Columbian,  Black-tailed.. 425 

Dial  Face .  68 

Digger,  Mud . (3).. 349 

Dish  for  Salt  . 187 

Dog-House . 186 

Dog,  St.  Bernard, “  Monarque.”.  .425 

Dog.  Spaniel,  ’•Brush." . 425 

Drain,  Section  of. . 223 

Draining  Sloughs . (2). .100 

Draught,  and  Whiflletrees..(3)  311 

Draught,  Line  of. .  189 

Drawing  Lesson .  69 

Drying-Room . 314 

Dust-Pan .  24 

Dynamometer . 307 

E 

Eland  or  Impoofo . 505 

F 

Fans,  Revolving . 25 

Farm,  Clearing  up . . 127 

Fastener  for  Door .  146 

Fastener,  Machine . 428 

Fastenings,  Barn-door  (4).  19— Cat¬ 
tle  (2),  61— For  Barn-Doors  (3),  57 
Feed-Cutter .  (2)..  50 


Fence,  Barbed  Wire  (27),  10-11-223 — 
Pole,  222— Post,  134— Posts  (10),  IO¬ 
CS),  51— (6) ,  92— Post-Driver  (2),  142 
—Simple,  Portable  (3),  500— Tem¬ 
porary,  454. 

Fences,  Barbed,  (5)  52-(4)  93— Stone, 
(2),  527. 

Ferry,  An  Anchor,  238— Rope,  238. 


Fish,  Strange-Looking . 234 

Floor  tor  Cows’  Stall . (3).  .267 

Flower  Bed,  Strange . 519 


Flowers:  Begonias,  Tuberous-Root¬ 
ed,  21— Blazing  Stars,  513  —  Bul¬ 
bous  Corydalis,  274  —  California 
Fritillaria  233— Coleus,  147  —  Eu- 
patorium,  416  —  Golden  Rod,  416 
— Hollyhock  Mallow,  473— Kram¬ 
er’s  Lily,  313 — Mawali,  353  —  Mell- 
lot,  416— New  Cape  Bulb,  417- 
Purple  Cone.  433— Rock  Lychnis. 
233— Sensitive  Briar,  513— St.  Da 
beoc's  Heath,  474— Sand- Wort,  233 
—Silvery  Sage,  473— Small-Flow¬ 
ered  Lilies,  355. 

Foot-Rest . (2).. 436 

Foot,  Section  oi  Horse's . 57 

Force.  Centrifugal . (6). .107-108 

Frame,  Embroidery,  316  —  Ther¬ 
mometer,  194. 

Frames,  Picture . (7).. 476 

Friction  Wheels . . (2)..  68 

Fruit,  Picking . (2) .  .348 

Fungus,  Apple  Leaf  (3),  65— Black- 
Knot  (6).  22— Blight  (5),  514— Cloth 
Mildew,  151  —  Elderberry,  234  — 
Lettuce  Mildew  (3),  148— Mould, 
White  (5),  192  — Raspberry,  275- 
Yeast,  217. 

c 

Gate,  Catch,  511-  Farm  (2),  339- 
Flood,  227  —  Flume,  185— Hinge 
less  (4),  57— Latch, Spring  (2),  350— 
Swinging,  471— Two  Latch,  512- 
Wire  Fence,  508— Without  Hinges 
58. 

Gauge,  Measuring . (2).. 467 

“  Glorious  Fourth." . . 280 

Glue  Pot.. . (2).. 237 

Grafting. . (4)..  56 

Grain,  Elevating  (3),  470— Shocking, 
(4)  272. 

Grape,  “Elvira,"  191—  “Prentiss"191. 

Grass,  Bermuda . 64- (2)  190 

Grounds,  Plan  of . — .  467 

Guards  for  Troughs . (3) .  .145 

H 

Handle  for  Saw . (2).. 187 

Hare,  Polar. . .  . 345 


Hay  Gatherer . 58 

Hive,  Bee . 287 


Holder,  Bag  (2),  19-351  —  Balance 
Picture,  237— Barn-Door,  309— Fire 
Wood,  430-Label  (2),  193-Lamp 
Match, 427— Rail, 428— Wirdow  (2), 
357— For  Wisp  Broom  (2),  23. 


Holiday  at  the  Trout  Stream . 293 

Holiday,  Boys’,  at  the  Pond . 198 

Hook,  Turnip . 428 

"  Horned  Toad." . 358 


Horse,  Driving  Kicking,  lR-(2)  499— 
Muzzle  for,  468— Rake  for  Quack- 
Grass,  328— Shoe  (4).  140— Shoes  for 
Foundered,  342— Stallions  "Clay 
Hamhletonian,"  213— “Panther,” 
345  —  Wooden,  at  Dinner,  320 — 
Wooden  Shoes  for  (2),  511. 

Hydrometer. . 458 

House  Plan  (5),  12-(6),54-(4),  94-(4), 
138— (4),  182— (4),  224— (5>,  263— (4) ,  304- 
(3),  352— (4),  424— (5),  463— (5),  504- 


Corn. Plan  of  (3),  266— Smoke  (2), 
429— Spring  (3),  348. 

Housewife,  Hanging . (2)..  67 

I 

Ice,  Artificial  Machine . 312 

Ice-House . . (3).  .346 

Inertia  Apparatus . 26 


Insects,  Army-worm  (3),  261— Atom¬ 
izer,  104  —  “  Eggs  "  on  Tomato 
Worm.  479— Girdler  at  Work,  152 
—Grasshopper,  Lubber,  314— June 
Bug  (5),  35S— Leaf  Folder  (2),  273 
—Onion  Fly  (2),  263— Phylloxera 
(5),  192— Saddle-Back  Larva,  275- 
Sheep  Bot-Fly  (3),  347  — Spring 
Beetle,  319— Tent  Cacerpiller  495- 
Tortoise  Beetles  (3),  315. 

J 

Jack,  W agon . .  (2) . .  19-189- (2)  351-511 


Jar  Carrier . (2)  ..  25 

Jewel  for  Nose . 57 

Jumper,  Baby . 236 

J  umper,  A  Rustic .  61 

K 

Kangaroo .  . 519 

Kite  Flying .  (2)  238 

Kites . (3)  196 

Knots . (3).  ,7-(3).  .142 

L 

Ladders . 143 

Lamp,  An  Insect,  104-193 — “Electric 
Light,"  838. 

Latch,  Gate . . (2) .  .429 

Level,  A, 351— Home-made,  429. 

Lily  Bulb  Case .  22 


Links  for  Mending  Chains  .  .(4)  188 
Logs,  Loading  (2).  16-48— Raising, 
267-351. 

M 

Machine,  Flax,  232—  for  Holding 
Rails,  229— to  Tar  Rope,  101. 


Machines.  Bond's  Butter _ (4)..  56 

Map  of  Strange  Rivers . 197 

Marker  for  Corn . (4).  .142 

Match-Holder .  67 

Mat,  Lamp . (2)  477 

Mats,  Husk . (2) .  .357 

Mattock  for  Garden . 511 

Meat  Smoker . 101 

Mice,  The  Merry .  70 

Microscope,  Compound . 296 

Milk  Cooler . (3).. 312 

Mill,  Nordyke  &  Marmon’s,  15  — 
Sugar  (7),  101-102. 

Mining . (5)  17- (6)  59 

Monograms . (4)..  106 

N 

Nail,  Driving  a . (2). .152 

Needle  Work,  Animals  In . 516 

Netting  for  Mosquitoes . 857 

Noon-Day  on  the  Farm . 171 

Nut-Gatherers,  the  Tired .  . . .  .360 


o 

“OldPnssY” .  320 

Orchard,  Plan  of. . 479 

Oven,  Baker’s . (4) .  .272 

Oxen,  Trained . 269 

P 

Pans,  Dairy,  Washing . (4).. 101 

Pasture,  Shady  Cow . 253 

Patterns  for  Walls . (2).  .355 

Pen-Stock,  Spring . 129 

Periwinkle . (2).. 438 

Pheasant,  the  Ringed .  83 

Picker,  Fruit . 342 

Picture  Holder,  Horse  Shoe . 517 

Pie  Lifter . (2)..  25 

Pig-Pen,  Combination  Plan  of  (5)406 

Pig,  Tying  a . 471 

Pin-Cushion . 236 

Pipes,  Water . . (4).. 309 


Plants,  Bitter-Sweet,  Climbing,  513 
—Bush  Clover,  21— Collection  of 
Strange,  153  — Fraxinella,  103  — 
Houseleek,  313— In  impure  Water, 
468— Rib-Grass,  503—  “  Teosinte” 


(2),  20. 

Polishing  Iron . 498 

Plow,  Coulter . (3).  .347 

Plow  of  tlie  17th  Century... .(2)  271 

PlumbiDg,  Plan  of . 93 

"  Pocket  Time  Indicator” .  89 

Poke,  Safe . 188 

Pond,  Artificial  Ice . (3).. 100 

Pond,  Government  Carp .  13 

Pop-Corn . (4).. 105 

Post-Brace . (2) .  .262 

Posts,  Fence,  (6)  222— Living,  (2)507 
Potato  “Mammoth  Pearl” . 148 


Poultry  Coop,  145-308— Duck-House 

(2) ,  60—  Farm,  Plan  of,  145— Fence, 
145— Fountain,  58— Nests  (2), 308- 
Poultry  House  (5),  26S— Plan  of 

(3) ,  426-Range,  145. 

Press,  Cheese,  185— Fruit,  437. 


Pulse,  Glass .  (6).. 458 

Pulverizer,  the  Acme .  (2) . .  96 

Pump,  Non-Freezing .  58 

Pumpkin-Lantern . 480 

Purifier  for  Water . 143 

Push-Rake . 143 


Puzzle,  Anagram  Picture,  359  — 
Bean,  109— Circle,  27— Picture,  27- 
68-196-278-318-358-518-519  —  Sliding 
Number,  153— Whirling,  (6),  108- 
109. 

R 

Rack,  Drain,  857— Feed,  (2),  204- 
Fodder,  232— Hay, 223— Hay  Weigh¬ 
ing,  58— Sheep,  (2).  303-509. 

Racks,  Feed . 2) .  .143— (S).  .146 


Rake,  Barn-yard .  61 

Rake,  Stable . 340 

Raspberry,  Black-Cap,  “Gregg”..4S3 

Reel,  Garden . . 235 

Roller,  Field  . (3).. 227 


Roots  of  Beets(4),  512— Corn  (4), 234 
—Potato  (4).  432. 

Rebus,  Illustrated,  27-69-109-152-197 


-239-279-319-479-519. 

s 

Sand-bar . 463 

Saw-Buck . 506 

Saws . (14).  .144 

Scenery,  Some  Mountain . 279 

Screen,  Bird  Cage . 236 

Seal,  Greenland . 479 

Seat,  Rustic . 309 

Seeder  for  Broom  Corn . . 511 

Shade,  Lamp . (4) .  .277 


Sheep,  Iceland,  265— Foot  of,  (6),  18- 
Merino,  Group  of,  139— Ram,  Rem- 
.edy  for  Butting,  50— ‘’Stalwart ’ 
505— Rot,  (5), 808— Shearing  Scenes 


240. 

Shell  for  Churn . 185 

Shelf  lor  Wagon  Box .  58 


Shelter,  Archway  for  Cows..(2)..4Sl 


Sheller,  Corn,  471— “A.  B.  C."  501. 

Shoe  for  Foundered  Horses .  342 

Shovel,  Snow .  61 

Silos,  Fodder  Pits . (2).. 469 

Silt  Basins . (2).. 350 

Skating .  .  28 

Sled,  Dumping  (3),  62— Manure  (2), 
187. 

Slipper-Case  . 107 

Smoke-House  62— Section,  (2).. 347 

Smoother,  Ridge . 421 

Smut,  Corn  (4),  475— Onion  (3),  104 

Snake,  Horse-Hair . 318 

Snipe,  the  “Willett” . 333 

Snow  Plow  . 496 

Snow  Shoe,  Norwegian  “Ski"  (3)500 

Soldering .  07 

Stable,  Cow,  Plan  of,  230—  (2)  502- 
Tie,  511. 

Stables,  Ventilating, . (2)..  16 

Steamboats,  Missouri . (2).  .462 

Steers,  Trained,  at  Fair .  440 

Steps  for  Carriage . 351 

Storm,  Russian  Snow . 44 

Strawberry,  “Orient,”  358— “Satin 
Gloss,”  354— tlie  “Sharpless,”  103. 

Sugar  Making . . (7) .  .101-102 

Sweeper,  Lawn . (2).. 221 

Sweeps,  Hay . (2) . .  188 

Swine,  Handling  Heavy  ....(2).. 509 

T 

Table,  Corn-Husking  (3),  431— Fold¬ 


ing  (3),  517— Handy,  195. 

Tennis,  Lawn . (2). .195 

Tents  for  Lawn . . (5).  .317 

Tester  for  Eggs . .471 

Tightener  for  Corn-Shock . 426 

Toaster,  Bread . (2)..  25 

Tool  Tray . 27 

Tools,  Draining . (6)..  97 

Tumors,  Tubercular . 187 

Turkey,  tlie  Thanksgiving . 453 

Trap,  Mouse . 227 


Tree,  Hackherry,  435  — Honey  Lo¬ 
cust,  63— Horse  Chestnut,  63— Pa¬ 
per  Mulberry,  20— Scraper,  234. 
Tree  Planting,  273— Protection  of 


(2),  495. 

Trellis,  Tomato . 235 

Triangle  and  Right-Angle. ..(2). .140 
Trough,  Feeding  Fowls,  468— Salt, 
468— Water.  19-302. 

Trowel,  Garden . . . 475 

V 

Ventilator  for  Grain  Bin .  299 

Ventilators . (5)..  96 

Vessels,  Milk . . (7).. 184 

Vine,  Grape,  Training . (5).  .149 

w 

Wall  Pocket .  516 

Washing  Machine . 133— (3),  518 

Water-Wheels .  ..  ..(3).. 478 

Water- Works,  Plan  of . 232 

Well-Curb,  Rockwork . (4i .  .506 

Well-Poisoning . (3) .  .467 

Weather  Strips . (3).. 497 

Wheat  Farming  in  the  West . 472 

Windmills . (10),  98-99-(4),  460 

Window  Protectors . (2)..  66 

Windows  for  Stable . (3)..  143 

Wire-Stretchers . 275 

Withes . (5).. 427 

Wood-Pile .  27 

Wood-Splitting . 471 

Woods  in  Winter . 493 

Wool-Box . (2)  226 

Work  with  Fret  Saws . (2).  .151 

Y 

Yoke  for  Sucking  Cow . 511 

z 

Zebras . 265 
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Birds  in  winter  are  always  welcome.  Perhaps  we 
notice  them  more  readily  when  the  whole  landscape 
is  covered  with  snow  ;  their  quick  motions  bring 
life  to  the  profound  quiet,  and  their  chirpings  seem 
like  music  in  the  noiseless  winter  morning.  Even 
a  few  Chicadees  and  common  Snow-birds  are  wel¬ 
come,  for  their  quick  and  pleasing  motions,  but 
when  the  north  wind  brings  down  a  whole  flock  of 
Snow  Buntings,  then  there  is  life  in  earnest.  Our 
farmer  artist,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  many 
drawings  of  birds  from  life,  gives  us  a  view  of  a 


visit  of  the  Snow  Buntings,  which  he  entitles 
“The  Farmer’s  New  Tear’s  Callers.”  The 
Snow  Bunting,  or  Snow-flake,  is  found 
throughout  the  Arctic  circle,  and  comes  down 
to  us  only  in  winter,  being  quite  frequent 
along  our  northern  border,  and  sometimes 
reaches  as  far  south  as  Maryland.  The  birds 
fly  in  large  and  compact  flocks,  and  as  they 
often  come  before  driving  winds  and 
sweeping  snow-storms,  their  appearance  is 
regarded  as  the  forerunner  of  severe 
weather.  Being  deprived  of  nearly  all  food 
in  their  northern  home,  their  journey  southward  is 
apparently  one  of  necessity  ;  they  do  not  remain 
long  at  any  place  until  they  reach  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea-coast,  where,  in  the  salt  marshes,  they  be¬ 
come  very  fat.  Inland  they  appear  to  be  very  un¬ 
settled  and  impatient ;  they  sometimes  settle  in 
large  numbers  near  the  house,  alighting  on  fences 
and  hushes,  or  in  the  yards  and  roads,  actively  seek¬ 
ing  food.  It  is  an  act  of  kindness  to  do  as  our 
farmer  is  doing,  and  welcome  the  callers  with  a  bit 
of  cheer.  The  bird  comes  to  us  in  its  winter  dress, 


in  which  white  predominates,  with  cloudings  of 
brown,  and  occasionally  the  back,  wings,  and  tail, 
variegated  with  black.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
“  White  Snow-bird,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  frequent  winter  visitor.  The  Snow  Bunting, 
while  it  feeds  mainly  upon  seeds,  is  very  fond  of 
small  shell  fish,  frequenting  both  fresh  and  salt 
marshes  in  search  of  these.  Aside  from  the  pleas¬ 
ure  they  afford  to  those  who  welcome  them  as  im¬ 
parting  life  to  the  winter  scene,  others  take  a  differ¬ 
ent  view  of  them,  and  consider  their  value  by  the 
dozen  in  the  market.  After  they  have  been  in  our 
latitude,  especially  if  near  the  coast,  for  a  short 
time,  they  become  very  fat,  and  are  regarded  as 
most  delicate  eating;  they  are  often  sold  in  our 
markets  as  “Ortolans.”  They  often  fly  in  such 
dense  masses,  that  they  are  shot  in  great  numbers ; 
and  many  are  also  taken  in  traps.  In  Northern 
Europe  the  coming  of  these  birds  is  a  great  event 
for  the  poorer  classes,  as  it  allows  them  to  have  a 
time  of  feasting.  In  some  European  countries  they 
are  caught  and  fattened  for  the  table,  and  in  far 
northern  countries  they  are  dried  for  future  use. 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[  The  Hints  ancl  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

How  do  You  Stand l — One  cannot  layout  his  work 
to  advantage,  without  knowing  precisely  how  he 
stands  with  regard  to  his  business.  The  beginning 
of  the  year  is  the  appropriate  time  for  ascertaining 
it.  Frequently  an  account  of  business  is  kept  for 
a  month  or  two,  and  then  neglected.  If  it  is  only 
to  encourage  habits  of  regularity  and  perseverance, 
it  will  be  time  well  spent  to  keep  an  account,  not 
only  of  money  affairs,  but  a  record  of  events  for 
every  day.  This  tends  to  beget  promptness  and 
system  in  every  detail  of  farm  work,  and  in  busi¬ 
ness  affairs,  that  foresight  and  economy  which  are 
everywhere  the  prime  essentials  to  success. 

Keep  a  Record  of  the  events  of  each  day’s  work, 
and  farm-life.  One  of  the  boys  or  girls  should  do 
this.  A  book  will  be  needed,  ruled  with  plain  lines, 
on  which  to  make  the  entries  ;  put  down  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  weather,  the  work  done,  and  by  whom  ; 
purchases  and  sales  made,  indeed,  anything  that 
may  be  needed  for  future  reference,  or  that  should 
be  entered  in  the  account  book,  which  will  thus  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  and  interesting  record  of  the  farm. 

Make  an  Inventory : — Put  down  every  thing  you 
possess,  from  the  farm  itself,  to  the  small  tools  and 
utensils,  and  value  each  item  fairly.  Enter  the 
money  on  hand,  and  also  every  debt  owed.  This  is 
the  tirsf  work  in  beginning  an  account.  The  prop¬ 
erty  owned,  and  money  on  hand,  will  be  on  one 
side  of  the  account,  and  the  debts  on  the  other. 
The  balance  will  show  just  how  the  farmer  stands. 
This  account  will  be  the  Account  of  Stock. 

Purchases  and  Sales,  are  entered  in  the  daily  record, 
and  from  that  into  a  purchase  and  sale  book  ;  except 
the  cash  transactions,  which  go  into  the  cash  book. 

The  Cash  Rook. — Every  payment  and  receipt  of 
money  for  purchases,  sales,  or  for  wages,  should  be 
entered  in  the  cash  book  ;  this  should  be  done  every 
evening,  and  before  it  is  forgotten  ;  all  these  entries 
are  transferred  to  a  ledger  to  the  proper  accounts. 
The  work  is  very  simple  and  easy,  and  there  are 
farmer’s  girls  who  keep  all  their  father’s  accounts 
in  the  most  accurate  manner.  Fuller  directions  for 
keeping  farm  accounts,  were  given  in  the  American 
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Hiring  Men.— A.  farmer  should  try  to  make  work 
for  a  hired  man,  or  several  if  possible.  If  he  cam 
find  profitable  work  for  them,  he  is  making  money 
for  hifnself.  A  few  months  wages  spent  in  procur¬ 
ing  or  making  manure,  draining,  clearing  off  stone,, 
getting  out  stumps,  or  otherwise  making  the 
farm  more  productive,  will  be  well  invested. 

Keep  the  Stables  Clean;  clear  out  the  manure 
every  morning,  and  scrape  or  card  off  all  filth  from 
the  animals.  The  stable  should  be  made  so  warm, 
that  the  manure  will  not  freeze  at  night ;  a  lower 
temperature  will  either  demand  a  larger  amount 
of  food,  or  the  animals  will  fall  off  in  condition. 

Pile  the  Manure  in  square  and  compact  heaps  : 
and  if  it  is  not  frozen  when  thrown  out,  it  will  heat 
and  ferment  in  the  pile  ;  but  if  once  frozen,  it  will 
be  likely  to  remain  so  during  all  the  cold  weather- 

In  the  Southern  States,  the  work  of  making  com¬ 
post  heaps,  should  go  on  rapidly  this  month.  Time 
is  needed  in  making  composts ;  raw  mixtures  are- 
not  fit  for  fertilizers,  until  the  materials  are  decom¬ 
posed.  A  bushel  of  lime  added  to  each  load,  will 
hasten  the  decay  of  the  materials  of  the  compost 
heap,  and  cotton  seed,  well  soaked  with  water  will 
soon  heat,  and  warm  up  a  large  pile  of  compost. 

Cut  the  Litter. — If  the  litter  is  cut  into  3-ineb 
lengths,  or  even  smaller,  it  will  hold  more  moisture, 
will  make  better  and  finer  manure,  and  will  keep 
the  animals  cleaner  than  long  litter.  The  gain  in 
the  quality  of  the  manure,  in  one  year,  the  saving 
in  time  in  the  handling,  and  increased  effectiveness 
of  it,  will  pay  good  interest  on  the  cost  of  a  wind¬ 
mill,  and  a  fodder  cutter,  to  do  the  cutting.  But 
if  the  stormy  and  disagreeable  days  are  chosen  to 
cutup  straw  for  this  purpose,  an  abundant  supply 
can  be  made.  A  broad  axe  can  be  purchased  for  $2.50, 
and  with  this  and  a  block,  a  sheaf  of  straw  may  be 
cut  into  3-inch  chaff,  in  half  a  minute.  Two  per¬ 
sons,  one  to  hold  the  sheaf  on  the  block  or  plank,, 
and  the  other  to  use  the  axe,  would  soon  cut  up  a 
ton  of  straw.  Where  hard-wood  saw-dust,  dry 
swamp  muck,  or  pine  straw  can  be  procured,  these 
make  excellent  litter  and  manure. 

Economy  in  Feeding,  is  a  very  important  considera¬ 
tion.  In  some  cases  half  the  feed  used  is  wasted. 
Cutting  the  fodder  has  proved  a  saving  of  one- 
third  to  one-half.  Where  but  10  head  of  stock  are 
fed,  if  the  feed  of  one-third  or  one-half  can  be 
saved,  it  is  simply  a  large  increase  of  the  resources 
of  the  farm,  and  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost  of  a 
good  cutter  and  the  time  expended  in  cutting. 

Watering  Stock. — The  supply  of  water  in  winter  is 
a  source  of  trouble.  Ice  gathers  about  the  troughs1 
and  other  drinking  places  ;  pipes  freeze  and  burst, 
or  become  choked,  and  many  other  inconveniences 
occur.  These  may  be  avoided  by  methodical  man¬ 
agement.  Have  regular  watering  periods,  twice  a 
day.  Fill  the  troughs  from  the  pumps  or  cisterns,, 
and  drive  the  cattle  to  them  and  see  that  they 
drink.  When  all  are  supplied,  empty  the  troughs, 
and  either  cover  them  or  turn  them  over.  Have  no 
flowing  water  in  the  yards  to  waste  and  freeze,  or 
become  ice-cold  for  drinking.  A  cold  drink  will 
reduce  the  milk  from  the  cows  10  per  cent  or  more. 

The  Milk-Room  or  Spring-House. — Frozen  cream 
will  not  make  good  butter.  To  prevent  milk  from 
freezing,  have  a  small  stove  in  the  dairy,  and  in  the 
spring-house  make  a  covered  box  over  the  spring. 
Where  a  run  from  a  spring  can  be  brought  in  pipes, 
a  Cooley  creamery  can  be  used  during  the  winter 
with  great  advantage ;  keeping  an  even  tempera¬ 
ture  equal  to  that  in  the  summer  when  ice  is  used. 

Horses. — When  not  at  work  the  horses  need  but 
little  grain,  if  sufficient  good  hay  is  given.  But  as 
hay  is  generally  dusty,  and  long  hay  is  wasted  in 
the  eating,  we  find  it  economical  to  cut  and  wet  the 
fodder,  and  give  3  quarts  daily  of  bran  or  ground 
feed.  The  hay  saved  will  pay  for  the  meal,  and  the 
increased  value  of  the  manure  will  pay  for  the 
labor.  The  moist  feed  prevents  injury  to  the 
horses  from  breathing  the  dust  from  dry  hay. 

Mares  in  Foal. — A  roomy  loose  box  is  the  safest 
and  most  comfortable  place  for  a  brood  mare.  A 
colt  may  be  raised  for  the  same  cost  as  a  cow,  and 
when  3  years  old  may  be  worth  four  cows.  There 
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is  a  brisk  demand  for  good  work  horses,  and  a  large 
export  business  is  growing  up,  so  that  the  keeping 
of  mares  will  become  a  source  of  income.  But  not 
only  must  the  right  kind  be  kept,  and  the  right 
kind  of  colts  be  raised,  but  the  mares  must  have 
proper  stable  accommodations.  When  a  mare  is 
idle  a  large  portion  of  the  time,  exercise  is  needed, 
and  this  she  can  get  in  a  loose  box. 

Colts. — Young  colts  should  be  well  fed  and  cared 
for  the  first  winter ;  provide  a  warm  stall  for  them, 
with  plenty  of  litter,  and  give  them  a  good  brush¬ 
ing  down  once  every  day.  A  quart  of  oats,  daily, 
will  be  needed,  and  some  bright,  clean,  sweet  hay. 
Cut-feed  is  not  suitable  for  young  colts,  whose  di¬ 
gestion  should  not  be  overtaxed  by  food  packed 
solidly  in  the  stomach  ;  feed  light  and  frequently. 

Work  Oxen.— Oxen  that  work  on  frozen  roads, 
although  there  is  no  ice,  should  be  shod.  The 
rough,  hard  surface  wears  down  the  hoofs  very  fast, 
and  causes  inflammation  of  the  interior ;  the  trouble 
may  not  become  apparent  until  later,  when  the 
mischief  is  difficult  to  repair.  If  the  feet  are  ten¬ 
der  and  hot,  and  slight  lameness  is  perceived,  ex¬ 
amine  the  hoofs  between  the  claws,  cleanse  the 
feet,  and  apply  remedies  if  needed. 

Cows. — Milking  cows  will  be  benefited  by  mixing 
their  feed  with  warm  water,  if  this  can  be  done 
without  too  much  trouble.  A  family  cow  may  be 
treated  to  a  warm  mess  in  the  mornings  without 
difficulty,  and  it  will  increase  the  milk  perceptibly. 
Cut  the  hay  and  pour  a  pailful  of  hot  water  over  it ; 
mix  the  mess  so  that  the  hay  is  all  wetted,  and  add 
the  meal ;  mix  again,  and  feed  while  warm.  In  a 
dairy  of  20  cows,  the  extra  milk  will  pay  for  the 
labor  needed.  If  the  food  can  be  made  more  di¬ 
gestible,  and  by  giving  it  warm,  the  waste  of  animal 
heat  will  be  avoided,  and  the  same  effect  will  re¬ 
sult  as  from  an  increase  of  food.  Thus  the  study 
of  the  principles  of  feeding  may  be  made  a  source 
of  profit  by  the  economy  which  may  be  practised 
through  it.  The  card  and  brash  should  be  in  fre¬ 
quent  use  during  the  winter,  and  if  necessary  a 
coarse  cloth  and  warm  water  may  be  used  to  pre¬ 
serve  cleanliness.  If  filth  is  permitted  to  gather  on 
the  skin  it  is  difficult  to  remove  at  this  season. 

Young  Calves  will  thrive  well  if  kept  in  a  shed  to¬ 
gether  and  well  fed.  The  shed  may  be  littered 
liberally,  and  need  not  be  cleaned  out  until  the 
spring,  or  until  the  manure  has  become  a  foot  or 
more  deep.  Calves  may  thus  become  good  manure- 
makers,  but  it  will  be  necessary  to  feed  them  well. 
Bran  and  oats,  with  a  little  com,  will  be  the  best 
food  for  them.  Give  one  pint  a  day  for  those  under 
a  year,  and  a  quart  or  two  daily  for  yearlings. 
Costiveness  in  cold  weather  should  he  carefully 
guarded  against,  and,  if  necessary,  half  a  pint  of 
raw  linseed-oil,  or  a  pint  of  linseed-meal,  should  be 
given  with  the  food  as  a  remedy. 

Sheep. — A  flock  of  sheep  may  be  made  the  most 
profitable  of  farm  stock,  both  in  return  of  money 
and  of  manure.  By  feeding  a  small  flock  well, 
through  the  winter,  their  value  may  be  easily 
doubled.  But  the  feeding  should  be  liberal  and 
the  care  unremitting.  The  chief  requisites  for  suc¬ 
cess  with  sheep  are,  to  provide  abundant  good 
food  and  pure  well  water ;  to  feed  and  water  regu¬ 
larly  ;  to  provide  fresh  pure  air,  and  to  avoid  damp¬ 
ness.  When  feeding  sheep  for  market,  it  is  well 
to  try  the  weights  every  second  week,  and  note  the 
increase.  (For  a  method  of  weighing,  see  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  Dec.,  1879,  page  500.)  The 
effects  of  the  feeding  can  thus  be  readily  ascer¬ 
tained  and  changes  made  if  it  is  thought  necessary. 

Breeding  Ewes  that  are  expected  to  drop  lambs 
early,  should  be  closely  watched.  The  springing 
of  the  udder  is  an  unfailing  sign  of  approaching 
parturition.  The  ewe  should  then  be  removed  to 
a  separate  pen  and  kept  quiet,  but  visited  at  least 
every  three  hours  and  the  last  thing  at  night.  It  is 
rarely  that  any  help  is  needed,  except,  in  very  cold 
weather,  to  wrap  a  piece  of  soft  blanket  about  the 
lamb  and  to  help  it  to  suck  as  soon  as  possible.  As 
soon  as  the  lamb  gets  a  meal  it  will  be  all  right,  and 
the  ewe  may  be  left  to  herself  for  a  few  hours. 

Tameness  and  Gentleness  are  qualities  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  all  domestic  animals.  Their  value  is 


discovered  when  it  is  necessary  to  handle  the  ani¬ 
mals  at  critical  periods.  When  confidence,  if  not 
affection,  exists,  one  can  do  much  with  a  suffering 
animal,  when  otherwise  interference  might  make 
matters  worse.  It  would  be  well  to  make  friends 
with  cows,  and  sheep,  especially,  by  petting  them, 
giving  them  salt  and  palatable  things,  and  ming¬ 
ling  with  them  in  the  yards.  Every  animal  should 
be  trained  to  be  handled  when  loose  in  the  yard. 

Lambs.— Lambs  dropped  this  month  should  be 
well  fed  through  the  ewe.  Give  little  heating  food, 
such  as  corn,  in  any  shape;  but  bran,  oil-cake  meal, 
and  oatmeal  in  gruel,  will  be  healthful  and  nour¬ 
ishing  for  the  ewe  and  the  lamb.  In  stormy  weather 
the  ewe  and  lamb  may  be  kept  under  cover,  but  in 
fine,  sunny  days,  they  may  run  in  a  dry  yard  ;  but 
not  with  other  sheep.  Early  lambs  for  market 
should  be  pushed  ahead  as  fast  as  may  be  safe. 

Pigs. — Store  pigs  will  thrive  well  on  roots  with  a 
slop  of  bran,  sour  milk  and  water.  A  supply  of 
roots  on  hand  will  greatly  reduce  the  cost  of  feed¬ 
ing  store  pigs.  Turnips  that  can  not  well  be  fed  to 
cows  may  be  given  to  the  pigs.  Give  young  pigs  a 
warm  dry  bed. 

Lice. — The  irritation  of  lice  keeps  young  animals 
poor  and  miserable.  To  rid  them  of  these  pests, 
brush  the  skin  all  over  thoroughly  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  a  mixture  of  linseed-oil  and  kerosene, 
shaking  the  excess  of  oil  out  before  using  the 
brush.  Work  the  grease  down  to  the  skin;  if  this 
is  persevered  in  the  lice  will  soon  disappear. 

Poultry. — Hens  and  early  pullets  will  now  be  lay¬ 
ing  freely.  They  should  be  encouraged  by  giving 
them  warm  food.  Baked  small  potatoes  taken 
direct  from  the  oven,  and  hot,  are  much  relished  by 
the  fowls  ;  scalded  corn-meal,  corn  or  wheat  parched 
in  the  oven,  crusts  of  bread,  or  oatmeal,  steeped  in 
hot  milk  ;  and  meat  scraps,  with  some  stimulating 
condiment,  like  Cayenne  pepper,  will  he  found  to 
add  greatly  to  the  store  of  eggs  all  through  the 
stormiest  weather  ;  but  the  fowls  must  have  a  dry, 
warm,  clean,  sheltered  place  to  roost  and  lay  in. 

Ice. — Get  in  a  supply  of  ice  as  early  as  possible. 
A  stock  in  the  house  is  worth  two  in  the  pond.  A 
supply  has  often  been  missed  by  waiting  one  day 
too  long.  When  ice  is  6  or  8  inches  thick,  it  should 
be  cut  and  stored  without  delay.  See  article  on 
Ice-houses  in  American  Agriculturist  for  Dec.,  1879. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

The  opening  of  a  new  year  brings  many  new 
readers,  and  a  word  to  these  is  here  in  place.  It 
should  be  understood  that  these  Notes  are  not 
written  for  the  professional  horticulturist,  or  com¬ 
mercial  nurseryman;  though  they  may  contain  valu¬ 
able  information  for  these,  still  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  they  already  possess  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  their  business,  or  can  find  it  in  the 
works  belonging  to  their  profession.  It  is  for  the 
amateur  that  these  Notes  are  written,  and  by 
“amateur,”  we  mean  every  one  who  does  not  fol¬ 
low  orcharding,  or  gardening  in  any  of  its  forms,  as 
an  occupation.  Farmers  as  well  as  others  are  to  he 
classed  as  amateurs  in  these  matters,  and  these 
Notes  are  made  largely  with  the  view  of  encourag¬ 
ing  farmers  in  these  branches  of  land  culture,  and 
to  aid  them  when  they  undertake  any  kind  of  crops 
outside  of  those  belonging  to  the  farm  proper. 

Whoever  undertakes  an  orchard,  or  fruit  growing 
of  any  kind,  or  who  has  a  vegetable  garden,  or 
would  decorate  his  grounds  with  shrubs  and  flow¬ 
ers,  should  have  at  hand  a  work  for  reference.  To 
be  able  to  learn  a  fact,  or  to  remedy  a  difficulty  at 
once  is  of  great  value,  and  a  book  will  often  more 
than  pay  for  itself  in  a  single  reference  We  give 
in  the  Basket  some  hints  as  to  the  contents  of  the 
leading  works. 

No  time  is  so  proper  for  useful  reading  as  the 
comparatively  leisure  days  and  evenings  of  winter  ! 
It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  success  cannot  be 
attained  in  any  department  of  human  life  without 
work ,  and  the  conclusion  is  equally  clear  that  the 
work  of  the  muscles,  to  be  most  efficient,  must  be 
guided  by  intelligence  ;  the  mind  and  the  hand  must 
labor  together  to  bring  about  the  greatest  good. 
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Orchard  and  Nursery. 

An  Old  Orchard  is  as  unproductive  as  it  is  un¬ 
sightly,  and  to  one  who  really  loves  a  tree,  many  of 
the  orchards  one  sees  in  going  about  the  older 
portions  of  the  country,  present  melancholy  exam¬ 
ples  of  “cruelty  to  trees.”  The  cause  of  the  present 
condition  of  these  trees  is,  partially  neglect ;  main¬ 
ly  robbery.  The  trees  could  hardly  been  brought 
to  their  present  condition  had  not  the  land  for 
these  many  years  been  made  to  bear  two  crops. 
The  act  of  planting  an  orchard  is  a  promise  that  the 
trees  should  be  fed.  From  the  very  first  year  these 
trees  have  had  a  yearly  crop  of  grain  or  hay  taken 
away  from  their  land,  except  on  those  where  the 
grass  has  been  taken  away  by  the  animals  pastured 
in  the  orchard.  No  question  is  more  frequently 
asked  us  than 

How  to  Renovate  an  Old  Orchard  ? — There  is  a 
“previous  question”  in  this  case— “is  the  orchard 
worth  renovating?”  should  be  first  considered. 
This  can  not  be  properly  decided  by  one  who  has 
not  seen  the  trees.  When  trees  are  very  old  and 
badly  decayed,  with  tranks  and  larger  branches 
more  or  less  hollow,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  ex¬ 
pend  labor  upon  them  ;  the  wood-pile  needs  them. 
But  if  merely  badly  shaped,  and,  though  sound,  are 
unfruitful,  it  will  generally  be  a  profitable  invest¬ 
ment  to  restore  them.  The 

What  to  Bo ,  will  vary  with  circumstances.  Often 
putting  down  a  few  rows  of  drain  tiles,  with  the 
necessary  pruning,  will  be  all  that  is  needed  to  over¬ 
come  the  original  mistake  of  the  planter,  who  set 
his  trees  on  land  not  good  enough  for  the  usual 
farm  crops.  Many  of  the  bad  orchards  never  could 
have  been  good  with  any  above-ground  care.  If 
the  soil  was  good,  the  now  suffering  trees  have  been 
starved.  The  great  want  is  food  ;  supply  it  by 

Manuring  the  Soil.— Such  orchards  generally  are 
in  grass.  Spread  a  heavy  coat  of  manure  over  the 
whole  surface,  and  turn  over  the  sod  in  the  spring. 
When  the  sod  has  decayed,  then  give  a  deep  plow¬ 
ing,  and  spread  ashes  if  they  can  be  obtained,  or  a 
good  dressing  of  lime,  and  harrow.  Thus  far  we 
have  attended  to  the  roots.  The  above-ground 
portions  need  care.  The  trunk  and  larger  branches 
are  usually  covered  by  scales  of  old  bark,  growing 
upon  which  are  mosses  and  lichens,  and  hidden 
beneath  them  the  eggs  and  chrysalids  of  insects. 

Scraping  the  Bark  with  a  short-handled  hoe  will 
remove  a  portion,  but  to  make  a  complete  job,  use 
strong  home-made  soft  soap,  made  from  ley  or 
potash.  Thin  this  with  enough  water  to  apply  read¬ 
ily  to  the  bark,  and  leave  the  rain  to  do  the  rest. 
Do  this  work  of  scraping,  etc.,  early  in  the  spring. 

Pnming  will  generally,  if  not  always,  be  needed. 
How,  and  how  much,  will  depend  upon  the  state  of 
each  tree.  Endeavor  to  open  the  tree  to  let  in  light 
and  air  all  through  it,  and  also  to  bring  the  head  to 
a  well  balanced  shape.  It  may  require  the  removal 
of  some  large  branches  and  the  shortening  back  of 
others.  This  may  be  done  at  the  end  of  winter; 
cover  all  large  wounds  with  some  dark-colored 
paint.  If  large  ragged  wounds  have  been  made  by 
the  breaking  down  of  branches,  dress  the  cut  by  the 
use  of  a  drawing  knife  or  stout  chisel,  to  make  a 
clean,  smooth  wound  and  paint  it.  We  have  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  variety  of  fruit  is  good.  If  the  tree 
is  sound,  but  of  a  worthless  variety,  renew  it  by 

Grafting. — The  manner  of  renewing  an  old  tree 
by  grafting  it  over  to  make  a  new  head,  must  be 
left  until  next  month’s  Notes. 

Planting  Orchards.—  One  contemplating  planting 
an  orchard,  should  first  determine  to  do  well  by  the 
trees,  by  giving  them  the  first  and  sole  right  to  the 
ground.  An  orchard  poorly  kept  is' a  bad  invest¬ 
ment.  Next,  use  great  care  in  selecting  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  fruit.  Do  not  make  too  long  a  list. 

Varieties  of  Apples. — A  dozen  varieties  is  ample, 
and  may  be  thus  divided  ;  two  early,  four  autumn, 
and  six  winter  kinds.  Of  course  the  number  in 
each  division  will  be  governed  somewhat  by  indi¬ 
vidual  taste,  and  whether  the  fruit  is  solely  for 
home  use  or  for  market.  It  is  difficult  to  give  a 
list  of  varieties  that  will  suit  all  persons  and  all  lo¬ 
calities.  The  following  may  be  of  some  aid  t© 
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those  about  to  make  a  selection.  Early — Red  As- 
traekan,  Early  Harvest,  Golden  Sweet,  Williams’ 
Favorite.  Autumn— Gravenstein,  Porter,  Maiden’s 
Blush,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg.  Winter— Rhode 
Island  Greening,  Red  Canada,  Golden  Russet,  Ben 
Davis,  Northern  Spy. 

Varieties  of  Pears.— For  orchard  planting,  the  list 
may  be  :  for  Early— Doyenne  d’Ete,  Manning’s 
Elizabeth.  Summer  —  Bartlett,  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
Beurre  Giffard.  Autumn— Beurre  Hardy,  Doyenne 
Boussoek,  Seckel,  Duchesse  d’Angouleme,  Belle 
Lucrative.  Winter — Winter  Nelis,  Lawrence,  Vicar 
of  Winkfield,  Dana’s  Hovey. 

Peaches. — In  every  peach  region,  the  selections  for 
market  vary  with  each  locality.  The  following  is  a 
good  selection  for  home  use :  Early  York,  Early 
Crawford,  Old  Mixon  Free,  aud  Smock. 

Cherries. — Early  Richmond,  Black  Tartarian, 
Coe’s  Transparent,  are  the  leading  varieties. 

Quinces  are  often  put  in  some  out  of  the  way, 
low,  wet  place,  aud  they  often  give  fair  fruit  in 
spite  of  it ;  they  should  have  as  good  soil  and  cul¬ 
ture  as  any  fruit,  and  when  thus  treated,  few  fruits 
are  more  profitable.  The  old  Apple  or  Orange 
Quince  is  best  known,  and  good.  Rea’s  Seedling 
is  very  fine,  and  a  new  Connecticut  variety,  Cham¬ 
pion,  gives  high  promise. 

Purchasing. — By  all  means  purchase  of  reliable 
nurserymen,  that  you  may  be  sure  of  good  stock, 
and  trees  true  to  name.  Other  things  being  equal, 
it  is  best  to  buy  as  near  home  as  possible,  as  there 
is  less  danger  of  injury  in  transportation. 

Insects. — The  clusters  of  eggs  of  the  Tent  Cater¬ 
pillar  are  most  conspicuous  now,  and  should  be 
found  aud  destroyed.  They  arc  always  glued  in  a 
band  near  the  ends  of  the  small  twigs,  and  are  best 
seen  in  dull  weather. 

Protection. — Young  trees  must  be  secured  against 
the  attacks  of  rabbits  by  smearing  the  trunks  with 
blood,  or  by  placing  common  laths  around  the 
trunk,  and  fastening  them  in  place  with  wire.  In 
deep  snows,  mice  may  work  beneath  the  surface, 
and  gnaw  the  bark — to  prevent  this,  tread  the  snow 
down  firmly  about  the  trunk. 

Manure  may  be  drawn  out  and  spread  in  the  or¬ 
chard  at  any  time.  When  the  snow  is  on  the  ground 
a  sled  can  be  used  with  advantage,  being  lower  than 
a  wagon,  and  passing  more  easily  under  the  trees. 

The  Fruit 

For  the  benefit  of  the  new  readers,  it  may  be  said 
that  under  the  “Fruit  Garden,”  we  include  what 
are  generally  known  as  small  fruits — the  various  ber¬ 
ries,  grapes,  dwarf  pears,  etc.  The  fruit  garden 
ought  to  be  a  reality  on  every  farm,  large  or  small, 
for  the  enjoyment  it  gives,  and  the  health,  and  even 
profit  which  it  brings  when  well  cared  for — giving  a 
succession  of  delicious  fruits  from  the  time  straw¬ 
berries  come  until  the  late  grapes  are  gone.  It  is 
an  unpleasant  fact  that  the  fruit  garden  is  much 
neglected  on  many  farms.  With  the  good  resolu¬ 
tions  of  the  new  year,  we  hope  that  many  will  re¬ 
solve  to  set  apart  a  portion  of  ground  to  be  devot¬ 
ed  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits. 

Soil. — The  soil  of  the  fruit  garden  should  be  rich 
and  well  drained,  that  it  may  be  loose  and  allow  of 
a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  not  permit  water  to 
stand  upon  or  below  the  surface. 

Manure  of  the  best  quality  should  be  used. 

Strawberries. — The  list  is  so  large  that  a  novice  is 
bewildered  in  making  a  selection  :  Charles  Down¬ 
ing,  Seth  Boyden,  Monarch  of  the  West,  Duchesse, 
Forest  Rose,  and  Sharpless,  are  all  good.  On  heavy 
soils  the  old  Triomplie  de  Gand  aud  Jucunda. 

Raspberries.  —  Brandywine,  Cuthbert,  Ilerstine. 
Slack  Caps — Amer.  Improved,  Mammoth  Cluster. 

Gooseberries. — Downing,  Houghton. 

Currants. — Versailles,  White  Grape,  Red  Dutch. 

Blackberries. — Kittatinny,  Snyder,  are  the  best. 

Grapes. — Concord,  Wilder,  Delaware,  Brighton, 
Telegraph  ;  Iona  aud  Catawba,  where  they  succeed. 

Biitclien  a  it  <3  Market  Garden. 

This  is  a  department  of  the  household  and  the  farm 
— falling  uuder  the  two  heads  and  joining  them 


closely  together.  As  is  the  Kitchen  Garden,  so  is 
the  dinner ;  and  as  the  dinner,  so  the  health,  the 
disposition,  and  the  general  comfort  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  Aside  from  the  needs  of  the  family  table, 
Kitchen  Gardening,  in  many  localities,  may  be 
made  to  pay.  If  a  person  is  living  near  a  manufac¬ 
turing  town,  many  things,  like  cabbages,  turnips, 
green  corn,  peas,  etc.,  may  often  be  grown  and  sold 
with  satisfying  profit.  There  are  many  cases  where 
persons  thus  engaged  have  realized  greater  returns 
from  the  garden  than  from  the  whole  farm.  There 
is  nothing  small  in  growing  peas  or  cabbages,  if 
they  pay  better  than  field  corn  or  wheat.  It  will 
pay  in  many  cases  to  look  closely  into  this  matter. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  a  general  thing, 
the  products  of  the  garden  are  perishable,  aud  the 
first  condition  of  success  is  a  near  market. 

Manure  is  the  foundation  of  good  gardening ;  it 
is  the  food  out  of  which  plants,  as  factories,  and 
the  sunshine  as  the  force,  make  the  good  things  for 
the  table.  During  tne  winter  aTl  tne  manure,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  that  is  possible,  should  be  made 
and  saved.  It  is  one  thing  to  make  manure,  and 
another  to  save  it.  Be  sure  and  do  both. 

Leaves  may  be  collected  at  any  time  during  the 
winter  when  the  ground  is  clear  of  snow.  They 
make  the  best  of  litter,  and  act  as  an  absorbent  of 
liquid  manure,  while  they  are  rich  themselves. 

Cold  Frames. — It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
plants  in  the  cold  frames  should  not  be  kept  so 
warm  that  they  start  into  growth.  If  such  is  the 
case,  when  a  cold  snap  comes,  the  young  growth  is 
killed  down,  and  the  plants  ruined.  When  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  above  30°  the  sashes  should  be  raised. 

Mot-beds  will  be  started  in  the  Southern  States 
during  this  month.  At  the  north  the  sashes,  etc., 
should  be  put  in  order  so  that  everything  may  be  in 
readiness  when  the  hurrying  time  of  spring  comes. 

Roots  put  away  in  trenches  will  need  some  addi¬ 
tional  covering  as  the  cold  increases. 

Seeds  should  be  looked  over  and  a  list  of  those 
wanted  made  out  and  sent  to  the  seedsmen.  Or¬ 
der  early,  and  thereby  get  the  better  attention. 

Implements. — See  that  they  are  put  in  good  order. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn. 

The  work  here  will  be  mostly  in  preventing  in¬ 
jury  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  from  heavy  snows,  and 
the  lawn  from  being  trespassed  upon  by  careless 
drivers.  Evergreens  will  catch  a  great  amount  of 
snow  and  bend  and  break  beneath  the  weight  if  not 
relieved  ;  it  is  best  to  shake  off  the  snow  soon  after 
it  falls,  while  it  is  loose  and  light.  If  the  snow  is 
deep,  it  may  be  necessary  to  dig  it  away  from  the 
long,  lower  limbs  of  large  evergreens.  That  all 
persons  driving  into  the  grounds  in  winter  may 
keep  in  the  drives,  a  number  of  poles  may  be  set 
along  the  roads,  and  if  this  is  not  thought  suffici¬ 
ent,  a  wire  may  be  stretched  between  them.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  for  “  fast  ”  people  to  keep  in  the 
right  path  just  after  a  heavy  snow  has  fallen.  The 
adornment  of  the  surroundings  of  the  house  is  a 
subject  that  most  of  us  will  do  well  to  consider. 
Plan  now  for  new  walks  and  drives.  Consider  the 
planting  and  select  the  shrubs,  herbaceous  plants, 
the  flower  seeds  for  annuals,  and  order  early. 

WreesaHaoJtse  ffm«l  Wistdow 

This  is  the  season  when  in-door  plants  should  be 
showing  at  th.eir  best,  and  it  is  the  holiday  season 
for  the  greenhouse,  wheu  all  without  seems  lifeless. 

Bulbs  for  forcing  should  be  brought  out  from  the 
cellar,  and  watered  sparingly  until  they  start  into 
new  growth. 

Annuals. — Sow  seeds  of  Candytuft,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum,  Mignonette,  and  other  annuals,  for  later 
blooming. 

Insects,  living  as  they  do  upon  the  juices  of  the 
plants,  are  a  constant  source  of  injury  if  not  at 
once  removed.  The  Red  Spider  may  be  kept  off  by 
thoroughly  drenching  the  foliage,  especially  on  the 
under  surfaces,  with  water  once  a  week  or  so. 
House  plants,  especially,  suffer  from  the  Red  Spi¬ 
der,  and  also  from  accumulated  .dust,  because  their 
owners  think  they  need  “syringing,”  as  usually 
directed,  and  this  they  know  is  not  practicable  in 


the  dwelling  room.  Syringing  is  a  quick  and  con¬ 
venient  method  of  washing  the  plants,  but  by  no 
means  the  only  one.  Take  the  plants  to  the  bath¬ 
tub,  lay  the  pot  carefully  on  its  side,  and  then  use 
the  watering-pot,  holding  it  high,  so  that  the  fine 
streams  will  descend  with  force,  and  so  direct  them 
that  they  will  strike  the  undersides  of  the  leaves. 
Set  the  plants  upright,  and  let  them  fiuish  dripping 
before  taking  them  back  to  their  places.  If  the 
bath-tub  is  not  at  hand,  the  kitchen-sink  will  ans¬ 
wer  as  well.  The  Mealy  Bug  and  Seale  may  be  re¬ 
moved  by  hand-picking,  or  by  the  use  of  a  brush 
and  strong  soap-suds.  A  wash  of  Tobacco  Water 
is  most  effectual  with  the  lice,  or  Green  Fly;  fumi¬ 
gation  with  tobacco  smoke  is  used  in  greenhouses, 
and  allows  of  wholesale  application ;  this  is  not 
so  practicable  in  the  house,  and  tobacco  water  dili¬ 
gently  applied  answers  as  well. 

Worms  in  the  pots  are  often  a  source  of  serious 
trouble,  but  can  be  removed  by  turning  the  ball  of 
earth  out  of  the  pot,  when  the  worms  will  general¬ 
ly  be  found  upon  the  surface  of  the  ball  and  may 
be  caught.  If  clear  lime-water,  enough  to  saturate 
the  earth,  be  applied,  it  will  kill  the  worms,  and  not 
injure  the  plants.  An  hour  or  so  after  applying  the 
lime-water,  water  abundantly  with  common  water. 

Watering. — The  soil  should  be  kept  moist  and 
loose,  that  there  may  be  a  good  circulation  of  air, 
not  alternately  soaking  wet  and  powdery  dry. 

Window  Plants  should  have  special  care  when  se¬ 
vere  weather  comes  ;  take  them  from  the  window 
to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  cover  with  a 
sheet  or  other  cloth,  or  with  paper  during  the  night. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 


Too  Important  to  be  Overlooked.— While 
most  of  the  Premium  Articles  offered  by  the  Publishers 
are  desirable,  there  is  one  proposition  that  demands  care¬ 
ful  consideration  and  action,  on  account  of  its  far-reach¬ 
ing  public  benefits.  We  refer  to  the  arrangement  for 
supplying  a  Circulating  Library  of  few  or  many  Books, 
agricultural,  horticultural,  on  animals,  etc.,  including 
also  many  of  the  best  Standard  Works  on  other  subjects. 
The  details  of  the  plan  are  simply  as  follows : 

Any  ten  or  more  persons,  even  up  to  a  hundred  or  more, 
in  any  neighboi'hood  or  town,  can,  by  uniting  and  contrib¬ 
uting  $1.50  a  piece ,  not  only  secure  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  each  person  during  1830,  but  also  as  many  Dollars' 
Worth  of  Books  as  there  are  members  in  the  Club  or  Associa¬ 
tion.  These  books ,  put  in  charge  of  one  of  the  members, 
from  time  to  lime,  can  circulate  from  one  to  another  until  all 
have  read  them ,  and  then  be  kept  as  a  library  for  reference 
by  all  interested.  It  only  needs  some  enterprising  public- 
spirited  person  in  every  town  or  neighborhood  to  secure  a 
large  valuable  collection  of  books  for  general  use. 

Even  where  there  are  a  large  number  of  subscribei's  al¬ 
ready  for  1880,  there  are  still  remaining  enough  others  to  se¬ 
cure  quite  a  library.  Of  course  any  person  desiring  can 
himself  colled  the  subscriptions,  and  secure  the  books  as  his 
personal  property.  Many  have  done  this.  It  is  desirable, 
hoiuever ,  in  this  way,  to  secure  a  library  for  public  use. 

For  any  School,  Public  or  Private,  there 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  a  most  valuable  and  useful 
acquisition  would  be  a  good  Compound  Microscope. 
The  wonderful  revelations  of  this  instrument  would 
awaken  great  interest  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and 
pupils,  give  them  a  new,  now  unseen,  world  of  objects 
to  think  about,  and  he  very  useful  in  many  ways.  The 
high  cost  and  delicate  machinery  of  good  instruments  of 
this  kind  have  placed  them  out  of  the  reacli  of  most  or¬ 
dinary  Schools  hitherto.  The  new,  most  valuable  and 
effective  Compound  Microscope  devised  and  brought  out 
the  past  year,  aud  supplied  at  less  than  a  quarter  of  the 
cost  of  any  equally  serviceable  instrument  previously 
available,  puts  it  within  the  reach  of  every  school.  Sev¬ 
eral  Boards  of  Public  School  Trustees  have  already  ap¬ 
propriated  the  $10  and  purchased  one— all  others  would 
be  warranted  in  so  doing.  But  it  can  easily  be  obtained 
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by  the  Teacher  or  some  of  the  pupils,  by  getting  the 
sum  in  subscriptions  of  10  cents  to  $1  among  the  patrons. 
(In  most  districts,  if  the  patrons  of  the  school  were 
aware  of  its  usefulness,  there  would  be  found  ten  who 
would  contribute  $1.50  each,  which  would  not  only  se¬ 
cure  the  Compound  Microscope  for  the  School,  but  also 
the  American  Agriculturist  during  1880,  for  each  one 
subscribing  $1.50.  Or  the  teacher  might  collect  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  and  receive  the  instrument  himself  or  herself.) 


The  Premiums 

All  Available  to  Every  Osie 

This  Month. 

Every  Reader  is  invited  to  look  over  the  grand 
list  of  Premiums,  including  no  less  than  S."f§  de¬ 
sirable  articles  of  various  kinds,  besides  847 
choice  Books,  which  include  many  Standard  Works 
from  the  leading  Publishers.  '  (If  any  one  has  not 
received  the  Descriptive  Premium  Sheet,  or  has  it 
not  at  hand,  he  will  be  supplied  by  sending  a  Postal 
Card  request  for  it.)  The  Articles  and  Books  of¬ 
fered  were  secured  early  last  year,  before  the  great 
rise  in  prices,  and  so  far  as  they  are  exclusively  for 
Premiums,  the  Publishers’  contracts  hold  good 
during  the  continuance  of  the  present  Premium 
List.  The  Premiums  range  all  the  way  from  small 
articles  for  sending  single  new  subscriptions,  up  to 
$150  articles,  and  every  person  can  secure  some  one 
or  more  of  them  now.  We  believe  the  present 
number  of  this  Journal,  if  shown  to  non-subscribers 
as  an  earnest  of  what  the  Volume  for  1880  is  to  be, 
will  prove  attractive  enough  to  secure  their  sub¬ 
scriptions,  and  every  one  who  takes  a  little  trouble 
to  present  the  paper  to  others,  and  invite  such  sub¬ 
scriptions,  will  be  entitled  to  the  premiums  offered. 


The  Sliding  Gate.— “M.  J.  S.,”  Butler  Co.,  Pa. 
On  reference  to  ttie  American  Agriculturist ,  for  Dec., 
1879,  page  521,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  so-called  “Lee 
patent,”  on  the  common  sliding  gate,  and  another  known 
as  the  “  Teal  patent,”  have  been  brought  into  court  in 
Michigan  and  defeated,  the  court  having  decided  that 
these  patents  were  illegal.  This  is  a  sufficient  answer  to 
give  to  any  person  claiming  a  patent  right  fee  for  the  use 
of  any  such  gate.  Thousands  of  dollars  have  been  frau¬ 
dulently  collected  under  these  illegal  patent  claims. 

The  President’s  Message  in  what  it  says  of 
the  financial  position  of  the  nation,  its  peaceful  relations 
at  home  and  abroad,  our  abundant  harvest,  and  all  other 
things  relating  to  our  material  prosperity,  will  meet  with 
a  hearty  response  from  every  thoughtful  person.  But  the 
President  says  other  things,  with  which  we  cannot  agree, 
and  makes  recommendations  which  ought  not  to  be 
adopted.  In  spite  of  the  deplorable  figure  our  Govern¬ 
ment  makes,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  into  the  business  of 
agriculture,  he  proposes  to  extend  it,  and  to  add  divis¬ 
ions  of  Forestry,  and  of  Veterinary  Matters,  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  Department  of  Agriculture.  Even  Presidents  do 
not  appear  well,  when  they  talk  on  subjects  about 
which  they  know  little,  and  we  regret  that  a  message 
which  begins  so  well,  should  have  so  lame  an  ending. 

Disease  In  Fowls.— “J.”  When  the  head  and 
eyes  of  fowls  swell,  and  fetid  matter  comes  from  the  nos¬ 
trils,  the  disease  is  Roup.  It  maybe  cured  by  washing 
the  head,  mouth,  and  nostrils,  with  warm  vinegar,  and 
dressing  the  nostrils  and  throat  with  a  soft  feather  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  one  dram  of  Sulphate  of  Copper  (Blue 
Vitriol)  dissolved  in  a  tea-cup  full  of  water. 

Books  on  Orcharding  and  Gardening. — 

We  are  often  asked  by  those  who  would  select  some 
book  as  a  guide  in  the  different  departments  of  horticul¬ 
ture,  which  one  of  several  will  best  answer  their  purpose. 
Perhaps  we  can  aid  to  a  selection  by  enumerating  the 
leading  works  in  each  branch  of  horticulture.  For  the 
Orchard,  from  starting  trees  in  the  nursery,  planting 
and  general  management,  no  other  work  is  so  full  and 
complete  as  the  “Fruit  Garden,”  by  P.  Barry.  It  is  un¬ 
fortunate  that  the  title  does  not.  convey  an  idea  of  its 
full  scope.  It  describes  select  lists  of  fruits  of  each  kind. 
For  a  list  and  descriptions  of  nearly  all  known  varieties, 
Downing’s  “Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America”  is  best 
for  reference.  In  Small  Fruits,  “  The  Small  Fruit  Cul- 
turistand  Grape  Culturist”  by  Fuller,  andRoe’s  “Manual 
of  Small  Fruit  Culture.”  For  Market  Gardening,  “  Gar¬ 


dening  for  Profit,”  by  Peter  Henderson;  “Money  in  the 
Garden,”  by  P.  T.  Quinn  ;  “  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed 
Raising,”  by  F.  Brill,  is  a  most  useful  work,  and  the  only 
one  of  its  kind.  For  the  Flower  Garden,  “Breck’s  New 
Book  of  Flowers  ”  is  still  the  favorite  with  those  who 
follow  old-fashioned  gardening.  “Practical  Floricul¬ 
ture,”  by  Peter  Henderson,  is  suited  to  both  the  profes¬ 
sional  florist  and  the  amateur— and  “Gardening  for  Pleas¬ 
ure  ”  by  the  same  author  is  intended  for  those  who  wish 
one  book  to  tell  them  all  that  they  wish  to  know  on 
fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers.  There  are  many  other 
works,  which  will  be  found  in  the  advertised  book  list. 


Extermination  of  Willows.— “J.  P.  T.,” 

Rio  Grande  Co.,  Col.,  asks :  “  How  can  Willows  and 
their  roots  be  most  easily  destroyed?  ”— Our  native  Wil¬ 
lows,  as  a  general  thing,  grow  where  they  are  most  need¬ 
ed,  along  the  banks  of  streams,  where  they  render  most 
valuable  service  in  keeping  the  banks  from  being  washed. 
Those  which  are  above  ground,  mere  bushes,  have  very 
long,  far-reaching  roots,  and  often  of  much  greater  diame¬ 
ter  than  any  of  the  stems.  In  clearing  land  it  is  desira¬ 
ble  to  leave  this  natural  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
the  water.  But  to  exterminate  them  from  land  which  it 
is  desired  to  clear,  is  our  friend’s  question.  He  says  that 
cutting  them  with  the  axe  is  most  tedious  work,  and  asks 
if  any  implement  is  made  for  the  purpose.  There  are 
bill-hooks,  an  old-fashioned  implement  for  clearing 
under-growth ;  the  brush  scythe,  a  short,  thick,  and  heavy 
scythe,  made  for  the  work  indicated  by  its  name ;  then 
there  are  implements  made  especially  for  tropical  coun¬ 
tries,  the  “machete”  and  cane-knives,  very  heavy,  long- 
bladed  knives  that  are  most  effective  in  the  hands  of 
those  accustomed  to  them.  Among  these  no  doubt  some¬ 
thing  can  be  found  that  will  make  more  rapid  work  than 
the  axe,  which  will  still  be  required  for  the  larger  Wil¬ 
lows.  A  grub-hoe  should  be  used  for  the  roots,  and  when 
all  of  these  that  is  practicable  are  removed,  there  will  be 
a  continous  sprtfuting  from  what  remains  in  the  soil; 
these  may  be  kept  down  by  goats,  or  perhaps  by  sheep. 

Atavism,  what  is  it  ?-“AReader.”  Whenan 
animal  possesses  any  peculiarities  not  found  in  its 
parents,  as  of  form,  color,  disposition,  etc.,  but  common 
to  grandparents  some  generations  back,  it  is  said  to  have 
obtained  them  by  atavism.  It  is  the  cause  of  croppings 
out  of  characteristics  in  distant  descendants  ;  or  to  put 
it  in  another  way,  a  reversion  to  an  older  form. 


Fastest  Time— An 

Year.  Horse.  Time. 

1810 . .  Boston  Horse ....  2.48 

1843. . Confidence  ..  ..2.36 

1834..  Edwin  Forest. ..2.311 

1845. .  Lady  Suffolk _ 2.29} 

1849..  Pelham . 2.28 

1853.  .Highland  Maid.  .2.27 

1859. .  Flora  Temple _ 2.19} 


Interesting  Table.— 

Year.  Horse.  Time. 
1807.  .Dexter . 2.17} 

1871 . .  Goldsmith  Maid. 2.17 

1572. .  “  “  .2.16} 

1870..  “  “  .2.15 

1874..  “  “  .2.14 

1878.  .Rarus . 2.13} 

1879..  5..  Julian  ...... 2.12} 


Fating  Shot. — The  London  Lancet  cautions  those 
who  eat  game,  to  be  careful  and  not  swallow  the  shot  by 
which  the  animal  was  killed,  as  serious  results  have 
followed  taking  Lead  into  the  system  in  this  manner. 

A  Horse  in  Poor  Condition.— “  C.  T.,”  Kent, 
Iowa.  A  horse  that  is  in  poor  condition,  and  troubled 
with  worms,  will  probably  be  relieved  by  a  dose  of  one 
pint  of  Linseed  Oil,  given  even  every  third  day,  for  three 
times,  then  give  weekly  a  pint  of  the  Oil,  with  one  ounce 
of  Spirits  of  Turpentine.  Feed  bran  mashes,  boiled  oats 
and  potatoes,  giving  them  slightly  warm. 

Jack  Rabbits.— “  O.  B.  O.”  writes  that  fonryears 
ago  parties  in  Kern  Co.,  Cal.,  imported  greyhounds  from 
England,  for  the  protection  of  their  crops,  there  being 
“  millions  ”  of  the  pests  in  that  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  statement  would  have  been  more  complete,  had  he 
told  us  what  success  attended  the  experiment. 

To  Utilize  Sti  auAVitiiout  Stoc-It. — “L.P.F." 

Charles  City,  Iowa.  When  stock  are  not  kept  by  which 
straw  can  be  made  into  manure,  it  is  well  in  many  cases 
to  spread  the  straw  over  the  fields  and  let  it  rot,  or  plow 
it  in — preferably  the  latter,  for  if  left  loose  upon  the  sur¬ 
face  it  would  probably  blow  into  heaps. 

Cotton  Seed  and  Uinseed  Cake.— Dr.  Lawes 
estimates  the  manurial  value  of  these  two  concentrated 
foods,  at  $29  per  ton  for  the  former,  and  $23  for  the 
latter.  This  is  more  than  the  market  price  of  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  with  us  at  the  present  time.  Does  this  not 
appeal  to  the  American  stock  feeder,  to  use  these  con¬ 
centrated  foods  more  abundantly  1 

Bran  as  a  Food  has  not  been  fully  appreciated. 
The  laxative  tendency  does  not  produce  any  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  results,  provided  the  bran  is  fed  as  it  should  be.  A 
slight  laxative  condition  of  the  bowels  is  better  than  the 
constipation  that  a  lack  of  such  food  produces.  Be¬ 
sides,  the  bran  is  rich  in  phosphates,  so  essential  to  the 
development  of  healthy  stock. 


The  American  Agricultural  Association. 

Last  month  we  announced  that  the  preliminary  steps 
had  been  taken  towards  the  formation  of  an  Agricultural 
Society  which  should  be  truly  national  in  its  scope  and 
membership.  The  meeting  for  final  organization  was 
held  in  New  York  December  10th-12th  and  was  quite  as 
largely  attended  as  the  most  sanguine  friends  of  the 
enterprise  could  have  expected,  while  the  assemblage 
was  of  a  character  such  as  one  rarely  sees  brought  to¬ 
gether.  Indeed,  the  gathering  was  a  remarkable  one  for 
the  solidity  and  dignity  of  its  members,  it  being  com¬ 
posed,  with  few  exceptions,  of  men  of  middle  age.  The 
first  day  was  devoted  to  preparatory  work,  and  in  the 
evening  the  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof.  A.  R.  Le- 
Doux  upon  the  “Adulteration  of  Seeds,”  and  by  Dr.  M. 
Miles  on  “The  Correlation  of  Forms  in  Animals,”  abund¬ 
antly  illustrated  by  the  aid  of  one  of  McAllister's  finestere- 
opticons.  On  the  second  day  the  election  of  officers  took 
place,  which  resulted  as  follows  :  President ,  John  Merri- 
man,  of  Maryland.—  Pi'ce  Presidents  at  large ,  N.  S. 
Townsend,  Ohio  ;  Moses  Humphrey,  New  Hampshire  ; 
J.  C.  Stevens,  Ohio;  J.  B.  Bardwell,  Maine;  G.  Gregory 
Smith,  Vermont;  David  Taggart,  Pennsylvania;  E.  H. 
Hyde,  Connecticut;  John  Scott,  Iowa;  George  H.  Cook, 
New  Jersey;  Ashbel  Smith,  Texas;  C.  V.  Riley,  District 
of  Columbia. —  Vice  Presidents ,  L.  L.  Polk,  North  Caro¬ 
lina;  Dr.  Henry  M.  Ridgley,  Delaware;  C.  W.  Thompson, 
Minnesota ;  S.  D.  Gillett,  Illinois ;  Daniel  Needham, 
Massachusetts;  Edward  D.  Pearce,  Rhode  Island;  J.  W. 
Avery,  Georgia ;  Ezra  Whitman,  Maryland ;  John  D. 
Adams,  Arkansas;  D.  Wyatt  Aiken,  South  Carolina; 
Governor  George  F.  Drew,  Florida;  F.  T.  Francis,  Ala¬ 
bama;  Governor  Alcorn,  Mississippi;  Colonel  J.  B. 
Killebrew,  Tennessee;  Cassius  M.  Clay,  Kentucky ;  J. 
Floyd  King,  Louisiana;  Roger W.  Woodbury,  Colorado  ; 
John  Bidwell,  California ;  S.  G.  Reed,  Oregon  ;  John  P. 
Jones,  Nevada;  Henry  G.  Davis,  West  Virginia ;  General 
Gilbert  S.  Meem,  Virginia ;  Claude  Mathews,  Indiana; 
Chester  Hazen,  Wisconsin;  H.  G.  Wells,  Michigan  ;  J. 
H.  Scofield,  Kansas ;  D.  II.  Wheeler,  Nebraska;  Prof.  G.  C. 
Swallow,  Mo.,  and  Lawson  Valentine,  New  York. — Direct¬ 
ors  for  one  year ,  N.  F.  Sprague,  Vermont ;  P.  M.  Pulford, 
Maryland;  Thomas  M.  Holt,  North  Carolina ;  T.  E.  Gould, 
Illinois,  and  J.  N.  Coleman,  Missouri. — Directors  for  two 
years ,  Major  Alvord,  Massachusetts  ;  A.  L.  Kennedy, 

Pennsylvania  ;  J.  T.  Henderson,  Georgia; - McGrath, 

Kentucky; - Trumpy,  Michigan;  J.  B.  Grinnell,  Iowa; 

Powell  Clayton,  Arkansas.— Diratfors  for  three  years, 
Governor  Fred  Smyth,  New  Hampshire  ;  General  N.  W. 
Curtis,  New  York;  Robert  Beverly,  Virginia;  M.  J. 
Lawson,  Ohio;  William  S.  King,  Minnesota;  Henry 
Hubbard,  Colorado;  General  A.  T.  A.  Torbert,  Delaware. 
Mr.  J.  II.  Reall  was  chosen  General  Secretary,  and  Lawson 
Valentine,  of  N.  Y.,  Treasurer.  The  Board  of  Directors 
appointed  an  Executive  Committee,  to  consist  of:  The 
Senior  Vice-President,  N.  S.  Townsend  of  O..  and  others. 

The  principal  addresses  on  the  second  day,  were  by 
ProfessorC.V.  Riley,  of  Washington,  on  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
vancement  in  the  United  States,  and  by  Prof.  W.  O. 
Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Ct.  Both 
gentlemen  took  occasion  to  compare  our  govern¬ 
ment’s  efforts  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  as  manifested 
in  the  seed-shop  at  Washington,  with  the  unostenta¬ 
tious,  inexpensive,  but  wonderfuliv  efficient  methods  of 
European  governments.  On  the  third  and  last  day  the 
Society  was  addressed  by  Prof.  X.  A.  Willard  on  The 
Dairy:  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale,  on  Science  and  Agri¬ 
culture;  Peter  Collyer,  Chemist  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  on  Sugar  from  Sorghum  and 
Corn  Stalks.  The  concluding  address  was  by  the  Hon. 
J.  B.  Grinnell,  of  Iowa,  who  gave  a  very  enthusiastic  and 
patriotic  address  on  agriculture  in  general.  We  lookupon 
the  beginning  of  this  Society  as  a  success,  and  as  full  of 
promise.  An  excellent  spirit  pervaded  the  meetings,  which 
we  trust  may  be  found  in  all  future  sessions  of  the  Society. 

TIi©  American  Dairymen’s  Association 

will  hold  its  loth  Annual  Convention  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y., 
January  13-15.  An  attractive  programme  is  sent  us, 
containing  the  subjects  of  addresses  by  Prof.  James 
Law,  E.  W.  Stewart,  G.  C.  Caldwell,  L.  B.  Arnold,  and 
others.  All  Dairymen  are  earnestly  invited  to  be 
present  and  participate  in  the  work  of  the  Convention. 

Manure  a  Product  of  Feeding.— We  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  all  readers  to  the  above  point,  as 
set  forth  in  Professor  Atwater's  article.  Read  it  carefully. 

Hatching  Codfish. — Professor  Baird’s  attempts 
in  hatching  codfish  have  been  successful,  and  the  Com¬ 
missioner  hopes  to  re-stock  the  waters  of  New  England — 
waters  where  formerly  this  valuable  fish  was  abundant. 

Pine  Cones  for  Kindlings.  —  When  dry,  the 
cones  from  pine  trees  are  excellent  for  starting  fires  ; 
they  so  abound  in  resin  that. a  small  amount  answers. 
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Agricultural  Stations  and  Departments. 

In  an  address  before  the  “  American  Agricultural  Asso¬ 
ciation,”  on  Dec.  12th  last,  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater  gave  an 
account  of  the  European  Agricultural  Experiment  Sta¬ 
tions,  and  then  contrasted  our  so-called  Department  of 
Agriculture  with  these  useful  institutions.  Among  other 
things  he  said:— “In  1876,  the  annual  expenses  of  the 
Sixty  Six  German  Experiment  Stations  was  $156,750. 
Fifty-two  per  cent  of  this  came  from  Governments, 
17%  from  societies  and  public-spirited  individuals,  and 
31%  from  fees  for  analyses.  According  to  the  report  of 
our  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  for  1878,  the  running 
expenses  of  our  Agricultural  Department  from  1839  to 
1878,  forty  years  (exclusive  of  double  this  sum  for  cost  of 
printing  and  buildings),  were  over  $85,000  per  year ;  total, 
$3,404,754.13.  The  current  expenses  of  the  last 
three  years  are :  1877,  $174,680.96 ;  1878,  $188,640.00  ;  1879, 
$204,900.00.  The  current  expenses  for  1878  included 
for  salaries,  $65,640.00 ;  for  collecting  statistics,  $15,- 
000.00;  for  laboratory,  $1,000.00;  for  purchase  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  seeds,  $75,000,00.  Roughly  speaking,  we 
may  say  that  the  system  of  accurate  experimenting  in 
agricultural  science,  whose  results  we  have  been  con¬ 
sidering,  dates  from  about  the  same  time  as  our  Agricul¬ 
tural  Department,  although  the  Experiment  Stations  com¬ 
menced  a  dozen  years  later.  No  exact  figures  of  the 
whole  expenses  of  the  European  Experiment  Stations  are 
attainable.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  they  have 
cost  the  Governments  very  much  less  than  our  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  has  cost  us — i.  e.,  less  than  the  cur¬ 
rent  expenses  of  the  Department.  The  printing  of  the 
Reports  costs  as  much  or  more  than  the  current  ex¬ 
penses.  That  is  to  say,  either  item,  Current  Expenses 
or  printing  of  Reports,  has  cost  the  U.  S.  Government 
more  than  the  European  Experiment  Stations  have  cost 
their  Governments.  The  best  information— nearly  all 
the  definite,  accurate  information  we  have  of  Agricultural 
Science  has  come  from  this  European  work.  How  much 
has  come  from  the  U.  S.  Department,  everybody  knows. 
“  Look  on  this  ■picture  and  then  on  that." 

The  Prussian  Government  pays  for  its  thirty  Experi¬ 
ment  Stations  which  include  the  most  productive  ones  in 
all  Europe,  almost  exactly  the  same  sum  per  annum  that 
the  U.  S.  Agricultural  Department  has  almost  uselessly 
expended  for  the  purchase  and  distiibulion  of  seeds. 


The  Second  International  Dairy  Fair. 

In  January  last,  we  gave  an  illustrated  account  of  the 
Dairy  Fair  held  in  Dec.,  1878.  Though  this  was  an  im- 
promtu  affair,  its  success  was  such  that  an  Association 
was  formed,  which  is  now,  Dec.,  1S79,  holding  a  second  ex¬ 
hibition.  As  we  go  to  press,  the  Fair  is  in  its  fourth  day, 
and  yet  all  the  details  are  not  complete,  much  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery  is  not  in  working  order,  and  as  the  judges  have 
not  made  their  awards,  the  names  of  competitors  are  not 
placed  upon  their  exhibits.  The  boy  who  boasted  that 
he  knew  how  butter  was  made,  said  :  “  You  take  a  long 
kind  of  pail,  and  swash  a  stick  up  and  down  in  it.  Then 
you  want  a  cow.”  We  will,  as  a  “condition  peccdent,” 
put  the  cow  first,  and  say  that  the  exhibition  of  dairy 
stock  is  very  much  larger  than  at  the  former  exhibition. 
The  greater  share  of  the  animals  are  placed  in  the 
“  Machinery  Annex,”  and  we  think  it  a  mistake  not  to 
have  had  all  in  the  same  place,  as  one  can  better  com¬ 
pare  the  animals  when  close  together,  and  the  confined 
air  of  the  main  room,  where  the  butter  and  cheese  are 
to  be  judged,  would  have  been  free  from  that  animal 
odor  which  cows,  however  choice  and  however  well 
cared  for,  will  give  off.  To  begin  with  the  cow.  The 
largest  number  is  exhibited  by  William  Crozier,  of 
Nortbport,  L.  I.,  who  has  in  all  37  head,  in  which  the 
Jerseys  predominate;  but  there  are  also  Ayrshires,  and 
Gurnseys,  including  besides  cows,  bulls  and  heif¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  way  down  to  the  four-weeks  calf. 
Some  of  the  animals  have  a  remarkable  record.  One  of 
the  bulls  seems  to  us  a  perfect  specimen  of  the  Jersey 
breed.  James  Nielson,  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  exhibits 
about  a  dozen  Dutch  cattle,  which  he  has  labeled  “  Hoi- 
steins,”  although  no  such  breed  is  known  in  Holland;  his 
pens  include  a  very  fine  bull,  with  the  appropriate  name 
“  Taurus.”  Dr.  A.  D.  Newell,  of  the  same  place,  has 
some  fine  Jerseys,  and  so  has  John  J.  Holley,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J.  S.  M.  D.  Wells,  Wethersfield,  Conn  ,  sends 
representatives  of  his  noted  herd  of  Ayrshires;  Harry  A. 
Weed,  Stanford,  Conn.,  and  his  neighbor  W.  H.  Walms- 
ley,  both  show  fine  Devons  for  which  they  claim  excel¬ 
lent  milking  qualities,  and  that  they  will  turn  off  as  ex¬ 
cellent  beef  animals;  F.  W.  Decker,  of  Dutchess  Co., 
N.  Y..  has  Shorthorns,  two  of  the  cows  being  white. 

In  Cheese,  Messrs.  H.  K.  &  F.  B.  Thurber  &  Co.,  whose 
pyramid  we  noticed  last  year,  confront  the  visitor  as  he 
enters,  with  an  obelisk  of  this  edible,  40  feet  in  hight, 
built  up  of  cheeses  of  various  kinds,  and  embellished  by 
quaint  mottoes.  The  next  most  conspicuous  object  is 
the  pyramid  of  bags  of  salt  erected  by  F.  D.  Moulton  & 


Co.,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  say  more  than  it  is 
“Ashton’s  Factory  Filled.”  W.  W.  Ingraham,  of  Jeffer¬ 
son  Co.,  Wis.,  has  a  handsomely  arranged  pyramid  of 
red  and  white  cheeses.  A  very  attractive  exhibit  is 
one  of  imitations  of  the  various  European  styles  of 
cheeses  by  Roethlisberger  &  Gerber,  New  York;  here 
are  cheeses  in  all  possible  sizes,  shapes,  and  colors. 
We  notice  that  the  Limburger  is  placed  under  glass, 
a  rather  frail  inclosure  for  so  strong  a  subject.  Butter 
thus  far  is  labeled  by  States,  but  the  names  of  the 
makers  will  be  given  when  the  awards  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  Dairy  appliances,  in  the  way  of  churns,  to 
the  very  last  step  in  packing  and  marketing,  are  nu¬ 
merous  almost  to  bewilderment.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  great  variety  of  devices  for  accomplishing  the 
same  end :  the  simple  act  of  setting  cream  is  made  the 
subject  of  several  inventions,  while  churns  are  proverbi¬ 
ally  endless  in  styles.  It  would  occupy  pages  to  give 
even  brief  mention  of  these  “appliances.”  The  machine 
for  separating  cream  by  centrifugal  force,  was  not  yet 
ready  for  operation  at  the  time  of  our  visit;  much  is  ex¬ 
pected  from  this  application  of  centrifugal  force  in  the 
creamery,  and  it  is  thought  by  many  that  it  will  effect  a 
revolution  in  butter-making  in  a  double  sense.  Whitman, 
Burrell  &  Co.,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  have  a  cheese  factory 
in  full  operation ;  it  forms  a  most  attractive  feature  of 
the  fair  to  city  visitors,  who  naturally  have  a  curiosity 
to  see  how  so  generally  an  article  of  food  is  prepared. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


As  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  will  be 
read  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  we  have  never 
before  addressed,  we 
would  say  a  word  to 
them.  The  exposure 
of  frauds,  especially 
those  upon  farmers  and 
rural  residents,  has 
been  for  many  years  a 
ular  department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  It  was  nothing 
of  our  own  seeking,  but  grew  up 
spontaneously  from  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  case.  By  far  the  larger 
share  of  the  schemes  intended  to 
defraud  country  people,  have  their 
origin  in  cities,  especially  the  City  of  New  York,  and 
it  was  very  natural,  when  these  were  presented  to  the 
rural  readers  of  this  paper,  that  they  should  appeal  of 
us,  as  we  were  in  most  cases  the  only  persons  in  the  city 
of  whom  they  could  inquire  as  to  the  proposed  schemes. 
From  small  beginnings  our  correspondence  relating  to 
Humbugs  has  grown  up  to  be  something  formidable ; 
the  amount  of  labor  it  entails  is  only  compensated  for  by 
the  abundant  assurance,  which  comes  to  us  from  all 
quarters,  of  the  great  utility  of  our  exposures. 

WHAT  IS  A  HUMBUG  ? 


We  use  the  word  “  Humbug”  as  a  convenient  term  for 
every  scheme  to  obtain  money  or  its  equivalent  without 
making  a  fair  and  proper  return,  as  well  as  for  every 
other  form  of  imposition  and  cheating.  A  very  compre¬ 
hensive  term  it  is,  as  the  devices  it  includes  are  well 
nigh  innumerable,  and  as  the  ingenuity  of  rascality  is  by 
no  means  exhausted,  new  forms  of  humbugs  are  con¬ 
stantly  demanding  our  attention.  While  those  who  have 
long  been  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  under¬ 
stand  the  matter,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  say  to  new 
friends  that  this  column  is  conducted  solely  with  a  view  to 


THE  GOOD  OP  THE  COMMUNITY. 

It  can  not  be  made  a  medium  for  the  settling  of  private 
grievances,  and  it  will  be  of  no  use  to  send  us  a  request 
to  “show -up  so-and-so  as  a  humbug”  unless  accom¬ 
panied  by  full  evidence  that  the  parly  accused  is  worthy 

of  a  place  in  such  select  company _ There  is  perhaps  no 

other  subject  upon  which  we  receive  so  many  letters  as 

SPECULATIONS  IN  STOCKS. 


We  had  said  all  that  was  needed  upon  this  matter,  but 
many  new  readers  have  recently  joined  our  circle,  and 
frequent  letters  come  from  those  who  have  not  seen 
what  has  been  stated.  The  country  must  be  flooded  with 
the  circulars  of  parties  who  are,  or  who  call  themselves, 
“  stock  brokers.”  These  present  the  case  in  a  most  per¬ 
suasive  manner;  they  show  how  a  small  sum  may  become 
large,  and  a  large  one  larger,  by  handing  it  over  to  the 
senders  of  the  documents.  Our  letters  of  inquiry  al¬ 
most  invariably  ask  as  to  the  character  of  the  parties 
sending  the  circulars,  asking  if  they  will  “do  as  they 
agree  todo.”  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  “confidential 
answer  ”  to  any  letter  of  inquiry,  and  we  must  here 

REPLY  TO  MANY  LETTERS 

by  saying  that  we  have  no  little  personal  knowledge  of 
any  of  the  senders  of  the  circulars,  we  have  no  rea¬ 
son  to  doubt  that  most  will  “  do  as  they  agree  to  do.” 


—Let  any  one  not  infatuated  by  the  idea  of  making 
money  rapidly,  read  these  circulars,  and  see  how  little 
they  “agree  to  do,”  except  to  take  the  money  sent  and 
speculate  with  it.  The  character  and  business  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  parties  are  not  in  question  with  us  in  our 
objections  to 

THESE  STOCK  SPECULATIONS. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  avoid  them,  not  because  of 
the  parties  who  carry  on  the  business,  but  because  of  the 
character  of  the  business  itself.  The  fact  that  many  bar¬ 
keepers  are  totally  abstinent  men  does  not  prevent  oppo¬ 
sition  to  liquor-selling.  The  opinion  of  the  best  business 
men,  bankers,  and  merchants  of  all  kinds,  is,  that  the 
kind  of  stock  speculation  proposed  in  the  circulars  re¬ 
ferred  to  is  pernicious  iu  its  influence,  that  its  effects 
upon  those  who  practice  it  are  similar  to  those  of  gam¬ 
bling,  and  that  in  the  interest  of 

SOUND  BUSINESS  PRINCIPLES 
it  should  be  discountenanced  and  suppressed.  Regard¬ 
ing  success  in  such  speculations  as  only  more  unfortu¬ 
nate  than  losses,  on  account  of  the  infatuation  it  encour¬ 
ages,  we  have  uniformly  discouraged  our  readers  from 
engaging  in  any  of  the  schemes,  no  matter  how  attrac¬ 
tively  they  may  be  presented,  or  how  great  the  prospect 
(or  hope)  they  present  of  sudden  gain. 

LOTTERY  SCHEMES  IN  CONGRESS. 

The  consternation  among  lottery  men,  caused  by  the 
enforcement  of  existing  laws  has  been  already  mentioned. 
The  Post-master  General  has  in  the  second  week  of  its 
session  caused  to  be  presented  to  this  Congress  an 
amendment  to  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  wtiich  covers  the 
defects  of  that  law,  and  facilitates  the  exclusion  of  lot¬ 
tery  matters  from  the  mails.  The  lottery  people  are  to 
make  an  appeal  to  Congress,  and  present  theirgrievances; 
watch  the  votes  when  the  bills  come  up,  recollecting  that 
the  lottery  chaps  have  money  in  plenty,  and  it  is  a  question 
to  them  of  life  and  death.  Watch  the  votes !  But  if 
lotteries  are  to  be  excluded,  why  not  the  stock  speculators, 
which  offer  the  lottery,  only  in  another  form?  Do  not 

make  fish  of  one  and  flesh  ofanother _ J.  G.  B.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.,  sends  us  a  remarkable  circular  of  a 
“  PASTOR-I-AL  COLLEGE.” 

Now  this  is  not,  as  some  may  suppose,  anything  like  a 
theological  school  where  pastors  are  educated — no — this 
“  Pastor-i-al  College”  guarantees  “in  a  course  of  thirteen 
weeks,  to  teach  any  man  of  ordinary  ability  the  business 
of  raising  cattle  and  horses,  sheep,”  etc.,  etc.  Now  here’s 
a  college  as  is  a  college.  It  underscores  the  important 
assertion—”  We  do  not  teach  from  books  ’’—probably  not, 
and  with  good  reason.  It  looks  very  much  as  if  the  aim 
and  object  of  this  circular  was  to  sell  a  work  for  75  cents. 
....Last  month  we  gave  the  manner  in  which 

ROGUES  WELCOME  STRANGERS. 

There  are  gangs  of  rascals  who  hang  about  the  streets 
leading  to  the  principal  depots,  ferries,  etc.,  to  overhaul 
strangers,  and  they  actually  watch  for  their  prey  upon 
Broadway  in  broad  day  light.  Their  method  is  to  pretend 
to  know  the  stranger,  be  glad  to  see  him,  get  at  once  into 
his  confidence,  and  on  one  pretence  or  another,  such  as 
showing  samples,  etc.,  get  him  into  some  place  where 
they  can  fleece  him.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  game 
is  frequently  successful.  Soon  after  giving  an  account  of 
this  matter  last  month,  a  case  was  reported  in  the  daily 
papers,  in  which  a  clergyman  from  Illinois  fell  into  the 
hands  of  these  chaps.  One  who  pretended  to  know  him 
induced  him  to  go  into  a  place  to  see  some  samples  of 
tea.  Here  were  several  friends  of  the  tea-man.  One  of 
these  complained  that  he  had  lost  a  sum  of  money  at 
cards,  the  others  laughed  at  him,  the  minister  “reasoned” 
with  him,  remarking  that  “he  did  not  see  how  he  could 
be  so  foolish.” — “  But  did  you  ever  see  the  game  played  ?” 
said  Scamp.— “Never,”  said  Parson. — “Well,  I  should  just 
like  to  show  you  how  it  was  done.  Have  you  any  money  ?” 
—  “  Yes,  40  or  50  dollars,”  said  Parson.  —  Such  was  his 
anxiety  to  understand  the  matter  that  he 

ACTUALLY  PUT  DOWN  HIS  MONEY 

for  two  of  the  rogues  to  show  how  the  game  was  played. 
They  played,  and  in  a  short  time  one  of  the  rogues  won 
all  the  parson’s  money  and  put  it  in  his  pocket.  Of  course, 
that  was  the  last  of  that  money.  There  was  a  row,  arrests 
were  made.  Parson  could  not  give  bail  for  his  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  trial,  and  was  locked  up  in  the  House  of 
Detention— which  is  the  next  thing  to  a  jail— with  a 
prospect  of  remaining  there  until  the  trial,  some  two 
months  off.  Moral : 

AVOID  ALL  ADVANCES  OF  STRANGERS, 
if  you  are  a  stranger  yourself  in  a  strange  city,  especially 
in  New  York _  The  “Chicago  Tribune”  has  been  show¬ 

ing  up  the  operations  of  a  chap  with  a 

“  MAGIC  BONE  DISSOLVENT  ” 
not  a  dissolvent  for  converting  dead  bones  into  super¬ 
phosphate,  but  for  curing  spavin,  curb,  ring-bone,  “  within 
thirty-six  hours,  without  breaking  the  skin.”  Quackery 
in  horse  medicine,  is  not  so  rare  a  thing,  but  we  were 
attracted  by  the  name  “Horton.”  Could  it  be  our  Hor- 
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ton,  he  of  the  wonderful  “Stump  Extracting  Powder.” 
To  be  sure,  the  Chicago  Horton  was  a  “  C.  G.,”  while  our 
Horton  was  a  “  W.  V.,”  but  the  difficulty  of  finding  any 

■  Horton,  the  presence  of  some  one  else  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions  in  both  cases,  lead  to  the  fearful  suspicion,  that  one 
who  was  on  so  familiar  terms  with  lightning,  as  to  cause 
it  to  come  up  a  wire  with  “a  pinch  of  salt  on  its  tail,” 
and  annihilate  a  veteran  stump,  would  be  able  to  convert  a 

“  w.  V.,”  into  a  “  C.  G.” _ In  Chicago,  where  the  great 

interest  is  grain,  and  they  make  “  comers  in  corn,”  they 
play  their  little  games  of 

PUTS  AND  CALLS  IN  WHEAT 

after  the  manner  that  is  done  on  stocks  in  New  York, 
and  the  business  there,  as  in  New  York,  is  done  by  par¬ 
ties  who  find  their  customers  at  a  distance  from  the 
city,  and  among  the  rural  population,  or  “grangers,” 
which  is  the  slang  name  of  the  city  papers  for  farmers. 

THE  BIBLE  AND  DICTIONARY  OFFERS, 

notwithstanding  that  it  was  Jong  ago  exposed,  is  still 

•  carried  on  by  parties  near  New  York,  though  the  origina¬ 
tors  of  this  scheme,  in  small  places,  have  been  stopped 
Jong  ago.  The  plan  is  to  advertise  a  dictionary  worth 
$5  or  $6,  for  35,  or  54  cents.  In  the  cases  that  have  come 
to  onr  knowledge,  the  book  sent  has  not  been  worth  in 
the  trade,  as  much  as  25c.  wholesale.  If,  in  cases  like 
this,  people  would  recollect,  that  really  valuable  things 
are  never  sold  for  less  than  they  are  really  worth,  such 
games  could  not  last.  When  the  parties  who  advertise 
these  ’$6.00  Dictionaries  for  35  cents,  actually  send  the 
book  they  really  advertise,  one  gets  near  his  money’s 
worth  ;  the  fraud  is  in  representing  the  book  as  a  Six- 
Dollar  one. — A  “wounded  bird”  in  Brooklyn,  who  ap¬ 
plied  to  himself  our  hit  at  this  misrepresentation  in 
May  last,  tries  very  hard  to  strike  back  by  sending  on 
this  postal  card  a  statement  that  his  “  little  book  ”  is 
worth  so  much  more  than  the  publications  of  O.  J.  &  Co. 
Keep  on  doing  so,  Mr.  Blank,  if  it  does  you  any  good. 
We  never  object  to  such  free  advertising  ...When  an 
article  is  offered  for  much  less  than  its  real  value,  it  is 
safe  to  conclude,  that  its  value 

IS  NOT  AS  REPRESENTED, 

■or  that  there  is  some  object  in  making  the  offer  which  is 
not  apparent..  It  is  safe  to  let  alone  all  articles,  that,  like 
these  dictionaries,  are  offered  at  less  than  a  tenth  their 

■  alleged  worth . A  chap  in  Philadelphia,  offers  a  “New 

Domestic  Bible.”  He  describes  a  large  Bible,  the  con¬ 
tents,  number  of  engravings,  size  of  pages,  and  all  that, 
and  claims  it  to  be  “as  good  as  those  sold  for  $15  in  any 
book  store,”  and  says:  “To  introduce  our  Bibles,  we 
agree,  upon  the  receipt  of  $1,  to  pay  the  postage  and 
other  expenses,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible”  etc. 
This  is  too  thin . We  have  already  had  batteries  of 

-.many  sorts,  but  never  before  have  we  had  the 

“MINIATURE  battery.” 

A  long  circular  in  very  fine  print,  tells  all  about  it. 
The  pictures  are  only  three,  but  telling.  One  is  a  man, 
or  the  upper  part  of  him,  heavy  as  to  beard,  and  nothing 
as  to  clothes,  with  one  of  these  batteries  right  over  his 
breast-bone,  and  he  don’t  seem  to  mind  it  a  bit.  The 
second  is  a  picture  of  the  earth;  that  respectable  old  planet 
is  being  badly  struck  by  just  the  crookedest  kind  of  light¬ 
ning.  Tiie  third  is  a  picture  of  the  Battery,  “  of  the  ex¬ 
act  size,”  which  is  that  of  half  a  dollar.  The  “  Professor” 
who  has  this  miniature  Battery,  is  down  upon  all  Electric 
■Chains,  Belts,  and  Bands — and  we  should  think  he  would 
be— for  they  give  down  only  common,  plain  electricity, 

■  old-fashioned  lightning  as  it  were,  but  this  Battery  is  up 
to  the  times  with  a  new  sort,  the 

REAL  GIMLET-POINTED  LIGHTNING  1 

This,  absurd  as  it  may  seem,  is  an  actual  claim  ;  we  are 
told  that  the  Professor  said  :  “  That  the  various  blocks  of 
metal  were  so  placed,  that  when  the  electricity  was 
formed,  it  would  be  farmed  in  gimlet  shape,  and  he  said 
It  would  enter  the  system  in  that  form,  and  pass  on  twist¬ 
ing,  until  it  spent  its  force.”  Yes,  the  lightning  is  not 
only  “gimlet  pinted.”  but  it  goes  on  a  “twistin.”  On 
.  the  whole,  we  prefer  the  old  style.  Yet  people  will  read 
nonsense  like  this,  and  believe  it.  Boyd,  you  are  the 
worst  electrical  humbug  yet.  ...In  medical  matters,  the 
RECIPE  NUISANCE 

■  seems  to  be  the  most  prominent.  We  would  say  to  our 
newer  readers  ;  if  tempted  by  the  advertisement  of  any 
young  fellow,  whose  “  sands  of  life  are  fast  running  out,” 
or  any  “retired  missionary,”  or  any  chap  who  met  a 
missionary  in  foreign  lands,”  or  of  any  one  else,  to  send 
for  his  or  her  recipe, 

don’t  1 

This  recipe  business  is  one  of  the  meanest  forms  of 
quackery.  The  chaps  offer  a  Recipe.  It  will  be  entirely 
in  unmeaning  jargon,  or  all  the  articles  but  one  or  two 
will  be  well  known  things,  hut  these,  the  most  important 
will  be  names,  unknown  to  medical,  or  any  other  science. 
The  chaps  inform  the  person  to  whom  the  recipe  is  sent, 
-that  said  articles  are  very  difficult  to  obtain,  that  druggists 

•  tnever  have  them  fresh,  (nor  at  all,  as  their  “ain’t  no  sich  ”) 
..and  that  they,  at  great  trouble  and  expense,  have  im¬ 


ported  a  lot  of  the  “  Original  Jacobs,”  which  they  will 
put  up  for  the  sufferer,  at  what  will  barely  cover  the  cost 
— $3  or  $5. — We  would  say  a  word  to  our  new  friends, 

ABOUT  ADVERTISING  DOCTORS, 

which  may  save  them  some  trouble  in  writing  to  ask  our 
opinion  of  this  or  that  one.  We  regard  every  doctor  who 
advertises  that  he  can  cure  this  or  that,  especially  those 
who  warrant  a  cure,  as  an  enemy  to  the  public  welfare, 
and  to  be  avoided.  We  do  not  know  any  of  them,  and 
advise  every  one  to  keep  clear  of  all  of  them.  Moreover, 
every  medical  compound,  the  composition  of  which  is 
kept  secret,  we  regard  as  dangerous  to  the  public  wel¬ 
fare,  and  instead  of  being  taken  by  the  people  should  be 
taken  by  the  police  and  destroyed  ;  as  our  laws  are  not  up 
to  our  needs  in  this  respect,  we  can  only  advise  every 
reader  of  the  American  Agi'iculturist,  to  let  everything  of 
the  kind  entirely  alone. 

LATER— ABOUT  STOCK  GAMBLING. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  general  excitement  on 
the  subject  of  stock  speculations,  as  indicated  by  the 
numerous  letters  to  us.  It  seems  to  be  an  all-pervading 
mauia,  and  it  is  said  that  even  women  participate  in  this 
form  of  gambling.  A  recent  paper  states  that  one  lady’s 
operations  were  far  from  encouraging.  She  gave  her 
broker  $1,000  with  which  to  operate  ;  her  investment 
brought  her  nothing,  but  the  broker  brought  in  a  bill  for 
$5,000  for  his  commissions.  This  looks  like  a  large 
story,  but  it  appears  in  a  commercial  paper  of  good  stand¬ 
ing.  A  friend  who  knows  about  such  matters  informs  us 
that  the  extent  to  which  the  country  people  are  engaged 
in  these  speculations  is  astounding;  they  are  known  in 

THE  SLANG  OF  THE  STREET  AS  “  THE  LAMBS,” 

and  the  knowing  ones  talk  of  “  shearing  ”  their  country 
customers.  A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance  has  called  in 
to  request  us  to  present  our  warning  with  still  greater 
force.  He  says  that  a  neighboring  farmer,  who,  in  spite 
of  his  warnings,  has  engaged  in  the  “  put  and  call  ”  husi 
ness,  has  just  been  sold  out  under  a  chattel  mortgage 
made  to  those  from  whom  he  borrowed  money  to  specu¬ 
late  with,  in  the  vain  hope  of  getting  back  that  which 
had  gone  before.  It  is  the  same  old,  old  story;  when  one 
once  becomes  infatuated  with  the  desire  to  get  rich  sud¬ 
denly,  by  some  lucky  chance,  whether  in  the  lottery,  or 
by  stock  gambling,  he  is  already  on  the  high  road  to  ruin. 
To  those  who  have  become  engaged,  ever  so  little,  we 
say,  stop  short.  To  those  who  are  hesitating  on  the  edge, 
we  say:  Touch  notl  The  motto  appropriate  to  all  the 
avenues  to  Wall  street  is : 

“Let  him  who  enters  here  leave  Hope  behind.” 


Shape  of  Meat-Producing;  Animals.— The 

best  animals  for  producing  meat  are  those  with  large 
and  healthy  organs  of  nutrition,  and  sufficient  room  near 
by  for  the  storing  away  of  the  meat.  These  two  and 
other  reasons  determine  that  the  best  meat-producing 
animals  are  built  on  the  plan  of  a  square  when  viewed 
from  before  or  behind,  and  a  parallelogram  in  side  view 
— or  what  is  called  the  “rectangular  type.” 

Self-Sharpening  Horse  Shoes.— By  the  simple 
expedient  of  rolling  a  steel  plate  in  the  center  of  the  iron 
from  which  the  shoe  is  made,  the  calks  of  the  shoe  have  a 
hard  steel  center,  and  as  the  soft  iron  wears  away  by  use, 
the  sharp  steel  is  left  to  prevent  slipping.  The  manu¬ 
facturers,  Messrs.  Shoenberger  &  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
send  us  a  part  of  a  shoe  that  was  worn  all  winter,  which 
shows  the  effect  of  wear  in  exposing  the  steel  center. 
Those  who  travel  upon  icy  and  frozen  roads  know  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  horses  properly  “sharp,”  especi¬ 
ally  if  they  live  at  a  distance  from  a  blacksmith  ;  with  a 
set  of  these  shoes,  the  animal  is  prepared  for  all  weathers, 
and  can  travel  and  work  more  effectively  than  when  in 
danger  of  slipping,  and  with  greater  safety  to  the  driver. 
The  firm  make  self-sharpening  shoes  of  the  ordinary  form, 
and  also  the  “  Snow-shoe  Pattern”  in  which  the  shape 
is  su  :h  that  the  snow  can  not  ball  upon  the  animal’s  feet, 

Ensilage:  Silo  Opening.  —  The  first  Silo  in 
America,  built  on  the  French  plan,  of  M.  A.  Goffart,  was 
opened  at  “Winning  Farm,”  J.  W.  Bailey,  proprietor, 
Billerica,  Mass.,  on  Dec.  3,  last.  This  Silo,  or  fodder 
pit,  is  40  feet  long,  12  feet  wide,  and  16  feet  deep,  roofed, 
and  having  a  capacity  of  500  tons.  It  was  partly  filled 
with  green  corn  stalks,  cut  by  an  ensilage  cutter,  the 
pieces  being  4!4  inches  in  length.  After  this  cut  fodder 
had  been  thoroughly  tramped  down  by  men,  a  layer  of 
straw,  12  inches  thick,  was  spread  over  it  all,  and  the 
whole  covered  closely  with  planks,  upon  which  about  50 
tons  of  stones  were  placed.  This  was  done  early  in  Octo¬ 
ber.  At  the  opening  of  the  silo,  the  fodder  was  found  to 
be  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation ;  at  first  a  little 
sour,  hut  in  a  short  time  this  sourness  passed  away,  and 
when  fed  to  cattle  or  sheep  was  eaten  with  a  relish.  A 
number  of  agriculturists  and  members  of  the  press  were 
present,  in  fact,  the  “opening”  of  the  silo  was  well  at¬ 
tended,  and  voted  a  success. — Mr.  Bailey  is  so  well  pleased 


with  his  experiment  that  he  will  practice  this  method  of 
preserving  green  fodder  in  a  green  state  to  a  larger  extent 
the  coming  season.  Others  have  also  expressed  their 
intention  to  erect  silos  at  an  early  date.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  recent  improvements  in  agriculture, 
and  one  which  every  one  who  raises  corn  fodder  should 
investigate  before  the  next  crop  is  harvested. 

A  Safe  and  Handy  Knot.— It  frequently  hap¬ 
pens  that  a  rope,  strap,  or  even  string,  breaks,  and  it  is 
necessary  that  the  parts  separated  should  be  securely 
fastened  together.  One  of  the  best  methods  of  tying  a' 


Fig.  1.— TYING  THE  KNOT. 


firm  knot  consists  of  forming  a  loop  of  one  broken  end, 
after  which  the  other  portion  of  the  rope  is  passed 
through  it,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  If  the  rope  or  strap  is 
long,  the  same  knot  may  be  tied  by  passing  the  broken 


Fig.  2. — PARTLY  DRAWN  UP. 


end  under,  and  then  around  the  loop,  and  under  itself, 
thus  saving  the  trouble  of  drawing  the  whole  length  of 
the  rope  through  the  loop,  a  back-handed  way  of  arriving 


Fig.  3. — THE  COMPLETE  KNOT. 


at  the  same  result.  This  knot  when  tied,  and  still  loose, 
is  as  shown  in  figure  2  ;  when  drawn  up  tight,  it  is  as  In 
figure  3.  This  knot  is  especially  adapted  for  tying  pieces 
of  harness,  halters,  etc. 

Twin  Lady  A  pples.  —  Our  notice  of  twin  apples 
last  month,  reminded  Mr.  \V.  W.  Young,  Jefferson  Co., 
Ky.,  that  his  Lady  Apple  trees  frequently  bore  twin  fruit, 
and  sends  us  three  specimens  of  this  doubling.  He 
thinks  the  variety  given  to  producing  such  freaks,  as  he 
frequently  finds  them  in  picking  the  fruit.  We  quite 
agree  with  him  when  he  says,  “  We  consider  it  about 
Christmas  a  very  fine  apple.” 

Hardened  Glass,  from  which  great  things  were 
expected,  has  been  but  little  mentioned  of  late.  Recent¬ 
ly,  in  view  of  the  great  losses  by  hail  in  England,  it  is 
proposed  to  use  the  Bastie,  or  hardened  glass,  in  green¬ 
houses  and  for  other  horticultural  buildings. 

Hard-Pan- What  is  It?— “  M.  E.  C,”  Soils  are 
divided  into  three  classes:  Surface  Soil,  Subsoil,  and 
Hard-pan.  The  surface  soil  is  the  upper  portion  and 
that  which  is  turned  by  the  plow  ;  in  fact,  the  soil  that 
interests  the  farmer  most.  The  subsoil  is  below  the 
surface  soil,  more  compact  and  often  of  a  different  color. 
Sometimes  the  line  between  the  surface  and  subsoil  is 
quite  distinct,  but  generally  not.  Hard-pan  is  a  still 
harder  layer  than  the  subsoil,  and  lying  below  it.  This 
hard  stratum  may  be  but  a  short  distance  below  the 
surface,  while  in  other  places  it  is  not  to  be  found.  It  is 
a  very  hard  soil,  or  one  that  is  approaching  the  nature 
and  texture  of  a  rock. 

Michigan  State  Farmers’  Institutes.— The 

State  Board  of  Agriculture  has  decided  upon  the  times 
and  places  for  holding  a  series  of  Farmers’  Institutes  for 
1880.  There  will  be  six  such  gatherings  for  lectures  and 
discussions,  held  at  widely  separated  points  in  the  State, 
during  the  month  of  January.  The  Professors  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  will  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  meet¬ 
ings,  two  or  more  of  them  are  to  bo  present  and  give  ad¬ 
dresses  at  each  Institute. . 

Largest  Yield  of  Wheat. — The  Territorial  Fair 
Association  of  Montana  has  awarded  the  first  premium 
for  the  best  acre  of  wheat,  the  yield  being  102  bushels. 
This  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  known  yield  of  wheat. 
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Hired  Help  in  Winter.— The  average  farmer— 
that  is,  one  with  150  acres  devoted  to  mixed  husbandry— 
if  he  has  no  large  boys,  can  generally  find  employment 
for  one  hired  hand  through  the  winter.  There  are  many 
things  that  he  can  do  as  well  as  in  summer,  if  not  better, 
as  the  getting  out  of  timber,  rails,  the  year’s  fire-wood, 
and  doing  much  shop-work,  if  he  is  handy  with  tools.  In 
this  way  a  man  can  be  kept  the  year  round  and  constant¬ 
ly  on  hand  with  very  little  more  expense  and  much  more 
comfort  than  to  hire  a  new  hand  each  spring. 

American  and  Englisli  Agriculture  as  seen 
by  English  eyes.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  in  Great 
Britain  is  28  bushels  per  acre.  Estimating  rent,  interest 
on  capital,  outlay  for  manure  and  labor,  and  the  crop  costs 
£8  per  acre.  “  The  Western  farmer  who  has  £2  sterling 
invested  in  his  soil  and  its  equipments,  his  expenses  per 
acre  would  be  somewhat  as  follows  Interest  on  capi¬ 
tal,  4s.;  plowing,  10s,;  seed,  6s.;  reaping  and  binding, 
10s.;  threshing  and  marketing,  2s.;  total,  £1, 12s.  The 
fourteen  bushels  (which  is  the  average)  of  wheat  will 
give  a  return  of  42s.,  or  a  profit  of  10s.  per  acre.  “  Two 
years’  profit  thus  moderately  estimated  would  purchase 
the  fee-simple  of  much  of  the  land  in  the  Western  States.” 
The  American  farmer  under  the  circumstances  has  much 
the  larger  margin  of  profit.  “  The  American  of  a  certain 
type  has  an  instinctive  aversion  to  the  pursuit  of  an  un¬ 
profitable  calling;  he  has  a  wonderful  capacity  for  ac¬ 
commodating  himself  to  circumstances.  If  wheat-grow¬ 
ing  does  not  pay  he  tries  dairying  or  gardening,  and 
failing  that,  will  cut  down  lumber  or  split  rails,  keep  a 
store  or  ‘  run  a  hotel,’  or  even  make  politics  his  profes¬ 
sion.”  The  English  writer  claims  no  such  smartness 
and  versatility  for  his  farmers,  and  does  not  expect  it,  as 
they  are  “  not  to  the  manner  born.” 

Pleuro-Pneumonia.- From  the  English  agri¬ 
cultural  papers  we  learn  that  this  dreaded  and  destructive 
contagious  disease  is  breaking  out  in  various  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  One  grazier  in  Surrey  has  lost  44  head, 
and  the  authorities  have  ordered  the  immediate  slaughter 
of  the  rest  of  the  herd.  One  farmer  in  North  Strafford- 
sliire  was  fined  £10  for  removing  the  remainder  of  his 
cattle  to  an  adjoining  farm.  “  Strong  measures  are  be¬ 
ing  adopted  to  stop  the  infection.” 

Variety  of  Food. — It  is  a  well  established  fact, 
that  a  single  kind  of  food  is  not  enough  for  the  best 
growth,  health,  and  comfort  of  animals.  Like  ourselves, 
the  stock  which  we  keep,  does  relish  a  change  of  diet— 
thrives  better  with  a  change  of  pasture  so  to  speak— and 
gives  fuller  returns  for  the  trouble  of  providing  the  va¬ 
riety  of  foods.  Coarse  fodder  should  be  mixed  with  that 
which  is  of  a  finer  nature  ;  and  the  highly  nitrogenous, 
fed  with  substances  weak  in  nitrogen.  Some  farmers 
will  feed  their  sheep  corn  one  morning,  and  barley  or 
oats  the  next,  and  thus  keep  up  a  continual  surprise, 
hightened  by  a  lick  of  salt  now  and  then.  It  is  the  same 
love  of  change,  which  makes  the  colt,  cow,  and  even  the 
oldest  horse  feel  glad  when  turned  into  a  new  field. 

Treatment  of  Frozen  Plants.— In  times  of 
the  severe  cold,  the  more  tender  plants  in  the  window 
will  sometimes  be  chilled  and  frozen.  Such  plants  should 
not  be  put  near  the  stove,  to  be  thawed  out ;  but  kept 
where  the  temperature  is  a  trifle  above  the  freezing  point 
that  the  thawing  may  be  gradual,  and  in  the  dark,  that 
deleterious  chemical  changes  may  not  take  place.  If 
severely  touched  with  the  frost,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
frozen  parts,  that  new  stems  may  be  forced  out  from  the 
buds  below.  Water  freely,  and  finally  bring  them  to  the 
ordinary  temperature  for  house-plants  ;  65  to  TO  degrees. 

Read  tlie  market  Columns.— The  reports  of 

Commercial  Matters  are  made  by  experienced  men,  and 
with  great  care.  These  columns  furnish  much  valuable 
information  in  the  amount  of  various  agricultural  pro¬ 
ducts,  that  have  been  bought  and  sold  in  the  New  York 
Market,  and  the  comparisons  with  those  of  last  year,  are 
instructive.  For  example,  under  “  Current  Wholesale 
Prices,”  observe  the  advance  in  Potatoes,  Timothy  seed, 
Quinces,  and  especially  in  Apples.  It  will  pay  for  all 
who  have  produce  to  sell,  or  to  buy,  to  read  the  markets. 

Wood  Ashes. — The  value  of  ashes  as  a  fertilizer, 
depends  principally  upon  the  Potash  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  they  contain.  The  percentage  of  these  varies 
largely,  in  ashes  from  different  woods,  varying  from  10  per 
cent  to  24  per  cent  for  the  former,  and  4  per  cent  to  12  per 
cent  for  the  latter.  This  would  give  not  far  from  four  to 
five  pounds  of  potash  to  a  bushel  of  ordinary  mixed  un¬ 
leached  ashes,  which,  reckoned  at  4)4  cents  per  pound — 
the  present  market  value  of  potash  in  the  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers— would  give  the  value  of  a  bushel  as  from  18,  to 
22*4  cents.  With  due  allowance  for  the  Phosphoric  Acid 
and  the  Lime— the  latter  making  up  the  largest  part  of  the 
ashes — it  may  be  seen  that  a  bushel  of  unleached  ashes,  is 
worth  from  25  to  30  cents  at  the  present  time.  Ashes,  to 
secure  the  best  results,  should  be  thoroughly  mingled 


with  the  soil.  In  this  way,  the  best  physical,  as  well  as 
chemical  effects  are  obtained.  It  is  self  evident  that 
crops  requiring  larger  amounts  of  Potash,  will  be  the 
most  benefited  by  the  application  of  ashes,  as  the  root 
crops,  cabbage,  tobauco,  etc.  Forty  to  fifty  bushels  per 
acre,  is  a  good  application. 

An  Extensive  Country7. — Not  many  days  ago  a 
prominent  English  agriculturist  called  at  our  office  on 
his  way  home  from  a  two  months’  run  through  some  of 
our  Western  and  North-western  States.  The  feeling  that 
was  uppermost  in  his  mind  was  the  bigness  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  and  the  large  scale  upon  which  everything  is  done  by 
the  American  farmers.  To  use  a  familiar  expression,  he 
thought  there  were  “  millions  in  it,”  in  rich  acres,  in 
bushels  of  grain,  in  heads  of  cattle,  and  in  dollars  for 
those  who  are  at  the  work.  Uncle  Sam  has  in  that  snug 
little  farm  of  his  over  four  hundred  million  acres  of  land. 

Root  Pulp  and  Cut  Straw.— As  a  matter  of 
experience,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  cut  straw  and 
root  pulp,  alternate  layers  of  each,  should  stand  for  at 
least  24  hours  before  being  fed,  after  which  it  becomes 
heated  of  itself,  and  the  cattle  eat  it  with  great  relish. 
There  is  nothing  better  for  young  and  growing  stock. 

Tlie  Illinois  Fat  Stock  Sliow.— The  second 
annual  exhibition  of  Fat  Stock,  held  in  the  Exposition 
Building,  in  Chicago,  was  all  that  a  large  collection  of  the 
finest  animals— horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  could 
make  it.  “  Taken  as  a  whole,  in  point  of  entries,  in  ex¬ 
cellence  and  variety  of  the  various  classes,  in  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  fattening,  and  in  the  attendance  from  day  to  day, 
this  second  annual  exhibition  may  be  called  a  most  pro¬ 
nounced  success,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  continued  from 
year  to  year,  until  it  really  becomes  what,  in  the  outset, 
was  intended  to  make  it — the  great  National  Show  of  the 
Fat  Stock  of  America,”  During  the  show,  a  large  speci¬ 
men  of  each  breed :  Hereford,  Shorthorn,  and  Devon  was 
slaughtered,  with  the  following  interesting  results : 


Part  of  Animal. 

Hereford. 

Shorth'rn. 

Devon. 

Gross  weight . 

1,963 

55 

106 

113 

178 

725 

592 

1,794 

47 

90 

97 

155 

611 

568 

1,614 

49 

95 

95 

145 

552 

503 

Head,  ‘r  .  ... 

Hide,  “  . 

Gut,  “  . 

Rough,  “  . 

For<T Quarters,  weight. . . 
Hind  “  “  ... 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  Shorthorn  has  the  greatest  pro¬ 
portion  of  more  valuable  parts.  A  series  of  such  com¬ 
parisons  would  be  of  great  value  to  fatteners  of  stock. 


Parent  anti  Offspring.— “Which  parent  has 
most  influence  upon  the  offspring  1  ”  This  is  a  question 
which  is  coming  up  every  day,  and  one  that  is  almost 
impossible  to  answer.  It  is  now  well  established  that  a 
thorough-bred  animal,  that  is,  one  bred  in  the  same  line 
or  strain  of  blood,  and  has  thereby  had  its  characteristics 
fixed,  has  the  greater  control  over  the  characteristics  of 
the  offspring,  be  the  parent  male  or  female.  A  Shorthorn 
bred  to  a  Native  will  have  the  Shorthorn  points  predomi¬ 
nant  in  the  offspring.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  vigor 
of  the  parent,  high  constitutional  development,  or  what 
we  are  pleased  to  call  vitality ,  is  claimed  by  breeders  to 
have  more  or  less  weight  in  shaping  the  constitution  of 
the  offspring.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  certain  func¬ 
tions  and  organs  are  determined  by  the  male, while  others 
are  under  the  control  of  the  female.  Thus  the  external 
character — outward  structure — is  said  to  be  due  to  the 
male,  and  the  inward  to  the  female — as,  for  example,  a 
cross  between  a  dog  (male),  and  wolf  (female),  gives 
more  external  marks  of  the  dog  than  when  the  sexes 
are  reversed,  but  there  is  so  little  definitely  known  in 
this  regard,  that  at  the  present  time  it  can  only  be  said 
that  it  is  not  satisfactorily  established  how  far,  and  in 
what  directions,  each  parent  controls  the  offspring. 

Old  and  Young  Stock  for  Fattening.— If 

one  but  takes  the  tronole  to  look  over  the  reliable,  re¬ 
corded  experiments  of  the  feeding  of  pigs,  steers,  and 
other  stock,  it  will  appear  evident  that  it  takes  less  food 
to  produce  the  same  increase  in  young,  than  old  stock. 
Such  being  the  case,  beef  and  pork  growers  should  make 
it  a  point  to  fatten  their  stock  so  soon  as  it  is  fully  grown. 
The  greatly  superior  quality  of  the  meat,  as  well  as  its 
cheaper  production,  both  encourage  the  practice. 

Horn  Buttons  are  now  mostly  made  of  the  hoofs 
of  cattle,  and  not  of  the  horns  as  formerly.  Cattle  hoofs 
sell  at  the  present  time,  for  about  $50  per  ton.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  neat  stock  are  very  numerous,  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  particle  of  the  whole  creature  thatgoes  to  waste. 

Pampas  Grass  Flumes  have  become  a  regular 
article  of  trade  with  the  florists  and  seedsmen,  and  are 
among  the  popular  articles  for  the  winter  decoration  of 
rooms.  The  Pampas  grass,  Gynerium  argenteum,  is  a 
native  of  South  America,  and  requires  winter  protection 


in  the  Northern  States;  it  succeeds  admirably  in  the 
Southern  States,  and  reaches  its  greatest  perfection  in  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  from  which  State  the  greatest  supply  is  derived. 
C.  A.  Reed  sent  a  sample  a  short  time  ago,  showing  how 
finely  this  grass  developes  its  silvery  plumes  at  Santa 
Barbara.  This  grass  is  dioecious,  i.  e.  has  its  sexes  in 
different  plants;  it  is  the  pistillate  plant  which  has  the 
more  showy  plumes.  In  the  climate  of  New  York  it  may 
be  preserved  by  placing  a  box  or  cask  over  it  and  filling 
that  with  leaves,  placing  on  a  cover  to  shed  rain  ;  it  is 
worth  this  slight  trouble  as  a  large  clump  of  the  foliage  is 
a  stately  object,  even  should  it  fail  to  flower. 

{Basket  Items  continued  on  page  33.) 


Bee  Notes  for  January. 

At  this  quiet  season,  so  far  as  regards  the  operations 
of  the  apiary,  it  is  proper  for  those  who  have  not  intro¬ 
duced  the  Italians  into  their  hives,  as  well  as  those  who- 
are  about  to  commence  bee-keeping,  to  consider  the 
claims  made  for  superiority  of  the  Italians  over  the 
ordinary,  or  black  bees.  In  the  first  place,  the  Italian 
bees  are  much  more  beautiful  than  the  black,  a  point  not 
to  be  overlooked  in  the  choice  of  anything,  even  if  all  the 
other  qualities  are  equal.  They  are  more  prolific  ;  the 
queens  depositing  more  eggs  than  the  native.  The  ex¬ 
pert  bee-keeper  can  distinguish  the  Italian  eggs  by  the 
compactness  with  which  they  are  stored  in  the  combs. 
The  Italians  are  more  hardy  than  the  natives,  venturing 
out  in  colder  weather,  and  doing  work  while  common 
bees  remain  at  home.  They,  therefore,  swarm  earlier, 
an  important  factor  in  bee  culture— the  hives  become 
populous  early  in  the  season,  thus  securing  a  large  work¬ 
ing  force  by  the  time  the  flowers  are  ready  for  them.  As 
a  natural  result  from  what  has  just  been  said,  the  Italians 
gather  more  honey  than  the  natives.  Again,  they  work 
upon  plants  that  the  blacks  do  not  visit,  which,  of  course, 
gives  them  a  wider  range  for  honey  gathering.  Cases 
are  known  where  Italians  were  gathering  white  honey 
exclusively,  while  the  common  bees  were  working  only 
on  the  Buckwheat.  The  Italians  are  notably  fond  of  the 
Red  Clover,  and  will  gather  much  more  honey  from  this 
plant  than  the  natives,  which  derive  but  little  from  it. 

As  they  are  more  vigorous  than  the  natives,  they  are 
better  able  to  protect  themselves,  and  to  defend  their 
stores,  being  more  watchful  and  swift  to  discern  the 
enemy.  If  harshly  treated  the  Italian  is  worse  to  handle 
than  the  native.  This  naturally  follows  from  its  superior 
vigor  and  more  active  disposition,  but  when  treated 
kindly,  experience  has  shown  them  to  be  more  docile, 
and  more  pleasant  to  manage  than  the  others.  The- 
honey-comb  made  by  the  Italians  is  more  compact,  and 
presents  a  finer  appearance  than  ordinary  comb,  the 
difference  being  so  marked  that  experts  claim  that  they 
can  tell  the  kind  of  bee  that  produced  a  given  box  of 
honey.  Lastly,  the  Italians  are  much  longer  lived  than 
ordinary  bees.  This  has  been  proved  in  many  cases, 
and  is  a  strong  characteristic  in  favor  of  the  foreign  bee. 


A  Test  Record  for  Dairy  Cows. 

For  some  time  past  both  the  breeders  and  the 
purchasers  of  pure-bred,  herd-book-recorded,  dairy 
cows,  have  been  convinced  that  something  more  is 
required  to  give  substantial  evidence  of  value  than 
the  bare  pedigree  of  an  animal  entered  in  a  Herd- 
Book.  A  few  experts,  who  know  the  whole  his¬ 
tory  of  the  best  animals,  may  have  been  able  to 
judge  of  the  possible  merits  of  a  particular  animal 
by  her  pedigree,  but  to  the  large  majority  of  pur¬ 
chasers,  the  recorded  entries  were  of  no  more  sig¬ 
nificance  than  the  hieroglyphics  which  Texan  cat¬ 
tle-men  brand  upon  the  flanks  of  their  cows.  Mys¬ 
tery  is  always  impressive.  And  though  some  peo¬ 
ple  like* to  be  mystified,  the  larger  number  of 
dairymen,  who  have  kept  pure-bred  animals,  have 
been  greatly  dissatisfied  with  the  uncertainties  of 
the  Herd-Books.  Recently  some  facts  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  shipment  to  the  West,  and  sale  there 
of  some  cows  recorded  in  the  Jersey  Cattle  Club 
Register,  have  opened  the  eyes  of  the  purchasers 
of  pure-bred  cattle,  for  they  have  been  assured  by 
the  best  authority  that  although  a  cow  may  have 
been  recorded  in  the  Register,  and  her  pedigree 
may  he  perfect,  yet  she  may  possibly  be  “  a  worth¬ 
less  brute.”  This  shock  to  the  confidence  of  per¬ 
sons  who  had  a  profound  respect  for  “  a  record,” 
has  greatly  helped  the  impression  that  something 
more  is  wanted  to  give  the  pedigree  a  meaning  and 
a  value  ;  and  that  this  need  is  a  record  of  perform¬ 
ances  of  the  cows  entered  in  the  Herd-Book.  It  is 
proposed  by  some  well-known  and  influential  gen- 
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•tleman  to  establish  a  system  of  tests  of  pure-bred 
dairy  cows,  to  the  end  that  their  character,  quality, 
aDd  value  may  be  associated  in  the  record  with  their 
pedigree.  Then,  any  uninitiated  purchaser  even, 
may  be  able  to  know  as  much  from  a  perusal  of  the 
record  as  any  expert,  and  a  cow’s  genealogy  will 
be  accompanied  by  an  authenticated  statement  of 
the  accomplishments  of  her  progenitors.  This 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  needed  to  make  a  record 
perfect,  and  we  think  it  is  a  happy  conception. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming,  LIIL 

Economy  in  Cattle  Feeding,  Composition  of 

Foods,  Feeding  Standards  and  Bations  for 

Farm  Animals. 

In  last  month’s  American  Agriculturist,  page  497, 
was  given  a  Table  of  “  Composition,  Digestibility,  and 
Nutritive  Values  of  Feeding  Stuffs,  from  a  larger  one 
by  Wolff  in  the  German  “Farmers’  Almanac  for 
1880.”  That  table  gave  the  average  amounts  of  the 
food  ingredients,  albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  and 
fats  contained  in  different  foods,  and  likewise  the 
amounts  of  these  that  are,  from  feeding  trials, 
estimated  to  be  actually  digestible.  It  is  the  di¬ 
gestible  parts  of  the  food  that  supply  the  wants  of 
the  animal,  that  are  made  over  into  flesh  and  fat, 
skin  and  bone,  milk  and  progeny,  and  are  used  to 
produce  heat  to  keep  the  body  warm,  and  muscular 
power  for  work.  It  is  with  these,  therefore,  that 
we  have  mainly  to  do  in  feeding. 

Feeding  Standards. 

Having  noted  how  much  of  the  nutritive  ingredi¬ 
ents  our  feeding  stuffs  contain,  the  next  step  is  to 
learn  how  much  of  each  different  animals  need  for 
maintenance  and  for  production  of  meat,  milk, 
work,  etc.  The  German  experimenters  have  studied 
into  this  matter  very  carefully,  in  two  ways  :  first, 
by  experiments,  feeding  animals  with  different 
kinds  and  amounts  of  food,  and  noting  the  effects ; 
second,  by  observing  the  methods  and  results  of 
feeding,  as  practised  by  the  most  successful  farm¬ 
ers.  On  the  basis  of  these  two  kinds  of  observa¬ 
tions  feeding  standards  have  been  calculated,  as 
shown  below.  In  brief,  it  has  been  found  that  full- 
grown  oxen,  at  rest  in  the  stall,  can  be  kept  for  long 
periods  in  fair  condition  with  food  of  such  sort  as 
to  supply  them,  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  with  0.6 
lbs.  albuminoids,  and  7.0  lbs.  carbohydrates,  in 
forms  to  be  digested  and  taken  into  the  circulation. 
It  has  been  found  well  to  have  this  supplied  by 
14—15  lbs.  dry  substance  in  the  food.  With  rations 
furnishing  these  amounts  of  digestible  ingredients, 
there  has  sometimes  been  observed  a  slight  im¬ 
provement,  but  perhaps  oftener  a  small  falling 
off  in  condition.  It  appears  on  the  whole,  bet¬ 
ter  to  increase  the  ration,  so  as  to  give  0.7  lbs. 
nitrogenous,  and  a  little  over  8  lbs.  non-nitrogenous 
nutrients,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  of  1:12.  It  seems 
to  make  little  difference  in  what  forms  these  are 
given,  whether  in  hay,  straw,  oil-meal,  or  otherwise, 
provided  the  food  be  wholesome  and  palatable. 
These  materials  suffice  to  make  up  for  the  wastes 
of  the  animal’s  body,  to  keep  it  warm,  and  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  small  amount  of  muscular  power  needed 
when  the  animal  is  at  rest. 

If,  now,  the  ox  is  to  be  worked  or  fattened,  food 
for  production  of  meat  or  force  is  required.  Or  if, 
instead  of  an  ox,  we  have  a  milch  cow,  she  will 
need  food  for  production  of  milk,  in  addition  to 
what  is  necessary  to  maintain  her  body  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  And  this  food  for  production  must  be  not 
only  larger  in  quantity,  but  different  in  quality  ;  it 
must  have  a  larger  proportion  of  albuminoids, — as 
the  German’s  say,  the  nutritive  ratio  must  be  nar¬ 
rower.  Thus  Wolff  recommends  for  a  daily  ration 
for  milch  cows,  per  1,000  lbs.  live  weight,  2.5  lbs. 
digestible  albuminoids,  12.5  digestible  carbohy¬ 
drates,  and  0.4  lbs.  digestible  fats,  with  a  nutritive 
ratio  of  1:5.4.  This  is  just  about  what  would  be 
contained  in  30  lbs.  of  fine  quality,  young,  cut  hay, 
or  120  lbs.  of  young  grass,  either  of  which  would 
make  a  very  good  daily  ration  for  a  milch  cow. 
The  following  table  by  Wolff,  from  the  “  Farmers’ 
Almanac”  referred  to,  gives  feeding  standards  for 
various  domestic  animals.  The  first  column  gives 
the  total  amount  of  organic  substance — that  is,  the 


whole  food,  less  water  and  ash,  in  the  daily  ration. 
The  next  three  columns  give  the  amounts  of  di¬ 
gestible  albuminoids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  The 
fifth  column,  “  Total  nutritive  substance,”  is  the 
sums  of  the  digestible  nutriments  in  the  previous 
three  columns.  The  last  column  gives  the  ratio  of 
albuminoids  to  carbohydrates,  or  the  Nutritive  ratio. 


Feeding  Standards. 


s  . 

Nutrative  ( di¬ 

gestible )  sub¬ 
stances. 

•S 

•2 

KIND  OF  ANIMAL,  WEIGHT, 

AGE,  ETC. 

I  Total  org 

subslant 

, 
Si 
£  © 

A's 

O 

1 

Total  nu 

substanc 

•2 

£ 

£ 

A.— Per  Day  and  per  1,000 

lbs. 

fts. 

tbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

as 

lbs.  Live  Weight. 

1  : 

1.  Oxen  at  rest  in  stall _ — 

17.5 

0.7 

8.0 

0.15 

8.85 

12. 

2.  Wool  sheep,  coarser  breeds. 

20.0 

1.2 

10.3 

0.20 

11.70 

9. 

“  “  liner  breeds . 

22.5 

1.5 

11.4 

9.25 

13.15 

3. 

3.  Oxen,  moderately  worked.. . 

24.0 

1.6 

11.3 

0.30 

13.20 

7.5 

“  heavily  worked . 

26.0 

2.4 

13.2 

0.50 

16.10 

6. 

4.  Horses,  moderately  worked 

22.5 

1.8 

11.2 

0.60 

13.60 

7.  ■ 

“  heavily  worked . 

25.5 

2.8 

13.4 

0.80 

17.00 

o.a 

5.  Milch  cows . 

21.0 

2.5 

12.5 

0.40 

15.40 

5.4 

6.  Fattening  oxen,  1st  period.. . 
“  “  2d  “ 

27.0 

2.5 

15.0 

0.50 

18.00 

6.5 

26.0 

3.0 

14.8 

n  70 

18.50 

5.5 

“  “  3d  “ 

25.0 

2.7 

14.8 

0.60 

18.10 

6.0 

7.  Fattening  sheep,  1st  period. 

“  “  2d  “  .. 

26.0 

3.0 

15.2 

0.50 

18.70 

5.5 

25.0 

3.5 

14.4 

0.50 

18.50 

4.5 

8.  Fattening  swine,  1st  period. . 

“  2d  “  . . 

36.0 

5.0 

2 

7.5 

32.50 

5.5 

31.0 

4.0 

20.0 

28.00 

6.0 

“  “  3d  “  .. 

23.5 

2.7 

17.5 

20.20 

6.5 

9.  Growing  cattle: 

Age.  Average  live 

months,  weight,®  head. 

22.0 

4.0 

4.7 

2—3  150  n>s . 

13.8 

2.0 

19.8 

3—  6  300  “  . 

23.4 

3.2 

13.5 

1.0 

17.7 

5.0 

6—12  500  “  . 

24.0 

2.5 

13.5 

0.6 

16.6 

6.0 

12—18  700  “  . 

24.0 

2.0 

13.0 

0.4 

15.4 

7.0 

18—24  850  “ . 

24.0 

1.6 

12.0 

0.3 

13.9 

8.0 

10.  Growing  sheep: 

28.0 

15.6 

0.8 

19.6 

5.5 

5 —  6  56  lbs . 

3.2 

6-  8  67  “  . 

25.1 

2.7 

13.3 

0.6 

16.6 

5.5 

8 — 11  75  “  . 

23.1 

2.1 

11.4 

0.5 

14.0 

6.0 

11—15  82  “  . 

22.5 

1.7 

10.9 

0.4 

13.0 

7.0 

15—20  85  “  . 

22.0 

1.4 

10.1  0.3 

12.1 

8.0 

Growing,  fat  pigs : 

42.0 

7.5 

4.0 

2—  3  50  “  . . 

30.0 

37.5 

3—5  100  “  . 

31.0 

5.0 

25.0 

30.0 

5.0 

5—6  125  “  . . 

31 .5 

4.3 

23.7 

28.0 

5.5 

6—8  170  “ . 

27.0 

3.4 

20.4 

23.8 

6.0 

8  12  250  “  . 

21.0 

2.5 

16.2 

18.7 

6.5 

B.— Per  Day  and  pf.e  Head. 
Growing  cattle : 

2—3  150  lbs . 

3.3 

0.6 

2.1 

0.30 

3.00 

4.7 

3 —  6  300  “  . 

7.11 

1.0 

4.1 

0.30 

5.40 

5.0 

6—12  500  “  . 

12.0 

1.3 

6.8 

0.30 

8.10 

6.0 

12—18  700  “  . 

16.8 

1.4 

9.1 

0.28 

10.78 

7.0 

18-21  850  “  . 

20.1 

1.4 

10.3 

0.26 

11.96 

8.0 

Growing  sheep : 

1.6 

0.18 

0.87 

0.045 

1.095 

5.5 

6-  8  67  “  . 

1.7 

0.17  0.85 

0.010 

1.060 

5.5 

8—11  75  “  . 

i.r 

0.16  0.85,0.037 

1.017 

6.0 

11—15  82  “  . 

1.8 

0.14  0.89  0.032 

1 .062 

7.0 

15—20  85  “  . 

Growing,  fat  swine: 

1.9 

0.12  0.88.0.025 

1.047 

8.0 

2—  3  50  tbs . 

2.1 

0.38 

1.50 

1.88 

4.0 

3-5  100  “  . . 

3.*! 

0.50 

2.50 

3.00 

5,0 

5—6  125  “  . 

3.9 

0.54 

2.96 

3.50 

o.a 

6-8  170  “  . 

4.6 

0.58 

3.47 

4.05 

6.0 

8—12  250  “  . 

5.2 

0.62'  4.05 

4.67 

6.5 

Practical  Application.  Calculation  of  Daily 
Bations  for  Farm  Animals. 


medium  quality  hay  and  oat  straw,  and  add  enough 
wheat  bran  to  keep  them  in  good  store  condition. 
By  the  above  figures  there  will  be  contained  in  : 
Albu-  Carbohy- 


minoids. 

drates. 

Fats. 

Total. 

6  lbs.  medium  hay 

.0.32 

lbs. 

2.5  lbs. 

0.06 

11)8. 

2.88 

lbs. 

12  lbs.  oat  straw _ 

.0.17 

lbs. 

4.8  lbs. 

0.08 

lbs. 

5.05 

lbs. 

2  lbs.  wheat  bran. 

.0  25 

lbs. 

0.8  lbs. 

0.05 

lbs. 

1.10 

lbs. 

Whole  daily  ration . 

.0.74 

lbs. 

81  lbs. 

0.10 

lbs. 

9.03 

lbs. 

Standard  ration. . . . 

.  0.8 

lbs. 

8.0  lbs. 

0.15 

lbs. 

8.85 

lbs. 

That  is,  6  lbs.  of  medium  hay,  12  lbs.  oat  6traw, 
and  2  lbs.  wheat  bran,  will  furnish  just  about  the 
quantities  of  digestible  albuminoids,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats,  that  the  standard  per  day  for  1,000  lbs., 
live  weight,  requires. 

My  friend  and  former  assistant,  Prof.  W.  H. 
Jordan,  of  the  Maine  Agricultural  College,  has 
made  use  of  the  feeding  standards  above  given,  in 
calculating  the  following  rations  for  various  farm 
animals.  It  is  not  meant  that  just  these  propor¬ 
tions  must  be  used.  There  are  wide  variations  in 
the  composition,  digestibility,  and  flavor  of  the  same 
feeding  stuffs.  So  likewise  the  individual  peculiari¬ 
ties  of  the  animals,  their  size,  condition,  varying 
capacities  for  digesting,  and  more  especially,  for 
their  food,  differ  greatly.  Hence  the  rations  need  to 
be  adapted  to  particular  cases.  The  important  thing 
is  to  mix  the  foods  on  hand,  or  to  be  bought,  so  as  to 
secure  the  best  results  at  the  lowest  cost.  These  are 
simply  examples  of  mixtures  that  contain  the  nutri¬ 
ents  in  about  the  proportions  believed  to  be  best 
adapted  to  the  purpose.  I  cannot  give  what  seems 
to  me  the  right  view  of  this  system  of  calculating 
food-rations,  better  than  in  the  words  of  a  shrewd 
and  intelligent  German  farmer,  who  has  had  con¬ 
siderable  experience  in  their  use :  “As  indications 
of  what  is  best,  they  are  invaluable ;  to  follow  them 
blindly  would  be  folly.” 

Daily  Bations  for  1,000  lbs.  Dive  Weight. 


A.  Maintenance,  Foddf.k  for  full  grown,  labor- 
free  Oxen. 


lbs.  No  A.  lbs.  No.  2.  lbs.  No.  3. 

6  Med.  meadow  hay  5  Clover  hay,  best  6  Poor  Timothy 
12  Oat  straw  18%  Wheat  straw  17  Corn  stalks 

2  Wheat  bran  A  Linseed  cake  4  Corn  meal 


lbs.  No.  4. 

1ft  Oat  straw 
20  Potatoes 
1  Cotton-seed  meal 


lbs.  No.  5. 

10  Poor  Timothy 
20  Sugar  beets, 

2  Corn  Meal 


lbs.  No.  6. 

6  Clover  lmy,  best 
15  Oat  straw 


B.  Fodder  for  Oxen  at  moderate  work. 
lbs.  No.  7.  lbs.  No.  8.  lbs.  No.  9. 

20  Good  meadow  hay  20  MedinmTimothy  12  Good  meadow 
6>4Cornmeal  2  Coarse  bran  13  Oat  straw  Lhay 

4  Corn  meal  3  Linseed  cake 


lbs.  No.  10. 

12  Clover  hay,  best 
10  Rye  straw, 

22  Potatoes 


lbs.  No.  11.  lbs.  No.  12. 

12  Clover  hay,  good  10  Clover  hay,  best 
10  Wheat  straw  14  Oat  straw 

7  Wheat  bran  20  Mangolds 

1  Cotton-seed  meal 


C.  Fodder  for  Oxen  at  severe  work. 


To  use  the  feeding  standards,  let  us  take  some  of 
the  feeding  stuffs  in  the  table  last  month,  and  leav¬ 
ing  out  of  account  the  water,  ash,  and  total  amount 
of  the  ingredients,  note  the  amounts  of  digestible 
ingredients,  as  shown  in  the  condensed  table  below. 


Digestible  Ingredients  of  Fodder  Sluffs. 


KIND 

OF 

FODDEE. 

DIGESTIBLE  FOOD 
INGREDIENTS. 

© 

|1 

Fat. 

•5 

£ 

I.  Hay. 

°/o 

% 

% 

as  1 : 

Meadow  Hay,  poor . 

8.4 

34.9 

0.5 

10.6 

“  “  medium . 

5.4 

41.0 

1.0 

8.0 

“  “  very  good . 

7.4 

41.7 

1.3 

6.1 

Red  Clover,  poor . 

5.7 

37.9 

1.0 

7.1 

“  “  medium . 

7.0 

38.1 

1*2 

5.9 

“  “  very  good . 

8.5 

38.2 

1.7 

5.0 

II.  Straw. 

Winter  Wheat . 

0.8 

35.6 

0.4 

45.8 

Winter  Eye . 

0.8 

36.5 

0.4 

46.9 

Oat . . . 

1.4 

40.1 

0.7 

29.9 

III.  Boots  ahd  Tubers. 

Potatoes . 

1.1 

22.8 

0.2 

21.6 

Sugar  Beets . 

1.0 

16.7 

0.1 

17.0 

Turnips . 

1.1 

6.1 

0.1 

5.8 

IV.  Manufacturing  and 
Waste  Products,  etc. 

Sugar  Beet  Cake . 

1.8 

24.6 

0.2 

13.9 

Malt  Sprouts . 

12.8 

51.6 

1.7 

4.7 

Wheat  Bran,  coarse . 

12.6 

42.7 

2.6 

3.9 

Rye  Bran . 

12.2 

46.2 

3.6 

4.5 

Linseed  Cake . 

24.8 

27  5 

8.9 

2.0 

Palm  Nut  Ca  e . 

16.1 

54.4 

9.5 

4.9 

Cotton-seed  Cake . 

17.5 

14.9 

5.5 

1.7 

Cotton-seed  Cake,  decorti’d  — 

31.0 

18.3 

12.3 

1.6 

Flesh  Meal . 

69.2 

11.2 

0  4 

lbs.  No.  13.  lbs.  No.  14.  lbs.  No.  15. 

20  Best  meadow  hay  17  Clover,  good  2ft  Medium  meadow 

10  Corn  meal  3  Wheat  bran  3  Wheat  bran  [bay 

10  Corn  meal  3  Linseed  cake 

D.  Winter  fodder  For.  Milch  Cows. 
lbs.  NoA6.  lbs.  No.  17.  lbs.  No.  18. 

20  Best  meadow  hay  20  G  ood  clover  17  B’st  meadow  hay 

5  Wheat  bran  20  Beet  pulp  16  Corn  stalks 

3  Palm-nut  meal  2  C'ttun-seed  meal  3  Wheat  bran 

2  Cott'n-seed  meal 


lbs.  No.  19. 

10  Clover  hay. best 
15  Poor  Timothy 
20  Turnips 
314  Linseed  cake 


lbs.  No.  20. 

20  Hungarian  hay 
21)  Mangolds 
3  Wheat  bran 
2  Linseed  cake 


lbs.  No.  21. 

20  Clover  hay,  best 
2K  Wheat  bran 
00  Turnips 


lbs.  No.  22.  lbs.  No.  23. 

10  Best  meadow  hay  20  Clover  hay.med. 
15  Wheat  straw  30  Mangolds 

ft  Wheat  bran  4  Malt  sprouts 

3 K  Cotton-seed  meal 


lbs.  No.  24. 

20  Clover  hay,  best 
30  Turnips 
6  Corn  meal 


Fodder  for  Growing  Cattle,  one  to  two  years  old. 


lbs.  No.  25.  lbs.  No.  26.  lbs.  No.  27. 

15  Med.  meadow  hay  20  Oat  straw  15  Medium  meadow 

18  Rye  straw  30  Turnips  20  Corn  stalks  [hay 

2  Cotton-seed  meal  5  Wheat  bran  1%  Meat  scrap 

2  Cotton-seed  meal 

lbs.  No.  28.  lbs.  No.  29.  lbs.  No.  30. 

10  Good  clover  20  Poor  meadow  20  Good  meadow 

10  Oat  straw  20  Potatoes  [hay  20  Mangolds  [hay 

8  Corn  stalks  H*  Dry  ground  fish  5  Coarse  wheat 

2  Cotton-seed  meal  [bran 

G.  Fodder  for  Fattening  Cattle. 


lbs,  No.  31. 

22  Clover  hay,  best 
8  Corn  meal 


lbs.  No.  34. 

20  Best  meadow  hay 
30  Sugar-beet  pulp 
2  Linseed  cake 


lbs.  No.  32.  lbs.  No.  33. 

20  Medium  meadow  20  Good  meadow 
10  Oat  straw  [hay  100  Pumpkins  [hay 
30  Mangolds  3%C’tt’n-seed  meal 

3)4  Cotton-seed  meal 
lbs.  No.  35.  lbs.  No.  36. 

22  Best  meadow  hay  15  Clover  hay.  best 
50  Turnips  10  Barley  straw 

5  Corn  meal  40  Mangolds 

3  Linseed  cake 


Fodder  for  Sheep,  producing  wool. 


lbs.  No.  37.  lbs.  No.  38. 
15  Clover  hay,  good  10  Medium  hay 
10  Poor  hay  15  Bean  straw 

3  Oats  4  Corn 


lbs.  No.  39. 

20  Pea  straw 
20  Potatoes 
2  Cott’n-seed  meal 


lbs.  No  40. 
20  Oat  straw 
30  Mangolds 
l‘A  Dried  flesh 


Ib.s.  No.  41. 
10  Best  clover 
10  Barley  straw 
114  Fish  scrap 


lbs.  No.  42. 

20  Poor  mead'w  hay 
6  Clover  hay,  best 
4  Corn 


Suppose  now  that  I  wish  to  feed  my  oxen  that 
are  standing  in  the  stable  doing  no  work,  on 


W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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Fencing  and  Fences. 


This  important  subject  comes  home  to  every 
owner  of  a  farm  or  of  a  village  lot  that  requires  en¬ 
closure.  At  a  meeting  of  New  Hampshire  farmers, 
several  gentlemen  publicly  offered  to  sell  their  farms 
for  less  than  what  the  existing  fencing  on  them  had 
cost.  In  a  recent  address  at  an  Agricultural  Con¬ 


vention,  Mr.  A.W.  Cheever,  editor  “  N.  E.  Farmer,” 
said  he  had  carefully  gone  over  the  statistics  of 
farms,  animals,  crops,  and  cost  of  fences,  and  found 
that:  “It  takes,  on  the  average  for  the  whole 
country,  §1.74  worth  of  fences  to  keep  §1.65  worth 
of  stock  from  eating  up  §2.45  worth  of  crops.” 

Nine  years  ago  the  statistics  gathered  at  Wash¬ 
ington  showed  that  the  fences  theu  in  existence, 
had  cost  $1,747,549,931.  The  additions  since  have 
raised  the  cost  of  the  present  fencing  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  fully  $2,000, 000,000.  A  million  dollars 
is  a  pretty  large  sum  to  count,  or  even  to  conceive 
of,  (we  can  not  count  one  million  in  the  working 
days  of  a  month,  counting  one  a  second  and  10 
hours  a  day),  but  here  are  two  thousand  such  mil¬ 
lions.  The  interest  and  repairs  amount  to  over 
$200,030,000  a  year,  and  the  rebuilding  of  decaying 
fences  nearly,  as  much  more,  making  our  annual 
fence  tax  far  more  than  the  entire  cost  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  the  General  Government  expenses  and  Pen¬ 
sions,  together  with  the  interest  on  the  public  debt. 

In  N.  Y.  State,  for  example,  there  are  some  75,000 
miles  of  roads  requiring  150,000  miles  of  fencing, 
costing  over  $40,000,000, 
and  the  total  fencing  in 
this  single  State  has  cost 
not  less  than  $230,000,000. 
During  38  years  past  the 
American  Agriculturist  has 
had  not  a  little  to  say  as 
to  the  uselessness  of  a 
good  deal  of  the  fencing. 
But  much  will  be  needed 
wherever  live  animals  are 
kept,  and  we  propose  now 
to  direct  some  effort  to 
reducing  the  cost  of  fenc¬ 
ing  generally.  If  this  one 
item  in  the  United  States 
can  be  reduced  only  one- 
fourth,  the  saving  will 
amount  to  $500,000,000. 
In  the  older  States,  there 
are  an  average  of  about 
two  miles  of  fencing 


for  each  100-acre  farm,  costing  about  $1  a  rod,  or 
$640.  If,  in  building  new  fences  and  replacing  old 
ones,  we  can  erect  thorn  at  I  to  I  the  cost  of  the 
present  fences,  and  have  those  that  will  last  two, 
three,  four  or  more  times  as  long,  and  require 


but  small  annual  repairs,  the  average  value  of  farms 
will  be  enhanced  some  hundreds  of  dollars  at  least. 
If  a  narrow  effective  fence  can  take  the  place  of 
the  ordinary  “worm  fence,”  there  will  be  a  great 
decrease  in  the  production  of  weeds  and  foul 
plants.  Two  miles  of  such  fence  on  a  farm,  occupy¬ 
ing  a  strip  84  feet  wide  with  its  projecting  corners, 
wastes  two  full  acres  of  ground,  worth  $150,  or 
more.  The  cost  of  Iron,  and  recently  of  Steel,  are 
greatly  reduced, and  they  have  come  into  very  largely 
increased  use  in  ship-building,  house-building,  etc. 
Why  should  they  not  take  the  place  of  wood 
in  all  varieties  of  fencing,  both  for  posts  and  rails  ? 
Such  a  change,  is  already  rapidly  taking  place. 

More  than  100,000  miles  of  Barbed  Wire  Fence 
have  been  recently  erected.  Whether  this  style  of 
fencing  is  best,  or  desirable  ;  whether  it  is  too 
barbarous  or  not,  for  general  adoption  over  our 
vast,  timberless  prairies  at  the  West,  and  what 
forms  can  be  adopted  in  our  more  thickly  settled 
regions,  for  highway  fences,  for  village  lot  enclo¬ 
sures,  etc.,  will  be  the  subject  of  examination  and 
discussion  in  this  and  especially  in  future  papers. 

A  Call  for  Information. 


Many  of  our  readers  have  the  new  barbed 
fences.  We  earnestly  invite  accounts  of  their 
experience  and  observation,  pro  and  con.  We 
have  some  letters  denouncing  barbed  wire  fences 
as  too  cruel  to  be  permitted,  and  insisting  that 
they  should  be  prohibited  by  law  along  highways 
and  railways.  Others  speak  of  their  introduction 
as  of  inestimable  value.  Let  us  have  all  possible 
testimony  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Also  any 
information  and  suggestions  about  iron  posts. 

Iron  Pence  Posts. 


As  there  is  a  pressing  need  of  new  and  improved 
forms  of  Iron  Fence  Posts,  in  order  to  call  out  in¬ 
formation  and 
stimulate  inven¬ 
tion  in  this  direc¬ 
tion,  we  will  first 
briefly  introduce 
this  branch  of 
the  subject,  by 
giving  illustra¬ 
tions  anddescrip- 
tions  of  a  few  of 
the  forms  that 
have  come  under 
our  own  notice. 
The  simplest 
form  is  an  iron 
bar,  or  an  iron 
tube,  with  holes 
or  staples  for  at¬ 
taching  the  hori- 


Fig.  9.  Fig.  10.  zontal  wires.  The 

same  weight  of 

iron  is  stronger  in  the  form  of  a  tube  than  in  a 
solid  bar.  But  cast-iron  will  be  likely  to  be 
used  generally.  After  securing  sufficient  strength 
of  post  above  ground,  the  next  points  to  be  aimed 
at  are  light  weight,  on  account  of  expense,  and 
breadth  of  resisting  surface  in  the  soil  to  prevent 
swaying  in  any  direction.  Non-liability  to  heaving 
by  frost  is  also  an  important  point. 

And  just  here  we  will  introduce  a  matter  referred 
to  by  a  correspondent,  who  writes  that  a  fatal  ob¬ 
jection  t#  all  forms  of  wire  or  barbed  wire  fence  for 
uneven  ground,  is,  that  when  the  fence  runs  across 
a  hollow  or  depression  of  the  surface,  as  in  figure  1, 
the  contraction  of  the  wire  by  cold  lifts  out  the 
lower  posts,  as  indicated  in  figure  2,  even  if  the 
depression  be  only  2  or  3  feet,  if  the  wires  are  tight. 
We  suggest,  as  a  remedy,  two  independent  posts 
together  at  the  lowest  point,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 


"Various  Forms  of  Iron  Posts. 

Andrew  Turner,  of  Bellona,  N.  Y.,  writes  us,  de¬ 
scribing  a  form  of  iron  post,  of  which  the  exact 
form  is  not  quite  clear.  He  gives  one  suggestion 
that  may  be  useful  wherever  there  are  plenty  of 
stones  of  so  soft  a  texture  as  to  be  easily  drilled.  Dur¬ 
ing  winter,  or  other  leisure  seasons,  he  drills  holes 
in  them  of  a  size  to  admit  the  foot  of  the  iron  post, 
of  wliateverform,  say  6  inches  in  depth.  The  stones 
are  put  into  the  ground  any  desired  depth,  and 
the  posts  inserted.  The  posts  may  then  be  of 


any  iron  pipe.  We  suggest  using  flat  stones  3  to  6- 
inches  thick,  and  drilling  the  holes  through  to  let  the 
posts  extend  some  distance  into  tne  soil  below. 

John  Cunningham,  of  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  us 
sketches  of  an  iron  fence  post  devised  by  him,  to 

be  made  of  cast¬ 
or  rolled  iron, 
with  double 
angles,  as 

shown  by  the 
cross  section  at 
figure  4.  The- 
post,  shown  in 
fig.  5,  has  holes 
for  4  or  5  wires. 
The  holes  are 
made  so  as  to 
receive  the 

wires  which 
are  held  fast 
by  a  key  —  in 
this  case  a. 
common  nail  of  proper  size,  driven  above  the 
wire.  To  prevent  loosening  by  contraction  and 
expansion  of  the  wire,  we  suggest  driving  a  nail 
from  each  side,  one  above  and  one  below  the  wire. 

An  iron  post  made  by  the  Iowa  Barbed  Wire 
Fence  Co.,  is  shown  at  fig.  6.  The  bar  of  iron  is  4 
inch  thick  and  about  24  inches  wide,  curved  so  as 
to  stiffen  it,  (fig.  7).  The  wires  are  held  on  the 
outer  curved  side  by  staples  over  them  to  be  clinched 
on  the  concave  side.  To  hold  the  post  firmly,  a 
disc,  (fig.  8),  is  sunk  in  the  ground  at  any  desired 
depth,  and  the  post  driven  through  the  curved 
opening  in  it  made  to  just  fit  the  post.  This  disc 
is  of  3/ie  inch  iron,  64  inches  in  diameter,  besides  the 
edge  of  it,  which  is  turned  down  14  inch  all  round. 

J.  C.  Taylor,  of  Chicago,  has  an  iron  post 
(fig.  9)  of  similar  construction  to  the  above,  but 
strengthened  by  a  flange  in  the  curve.  This  is 
driven  into  the  ground  without  any  boring.  The 
method  of  attaching  the  wire  is  shown  in  the  small 
cross  section  engraving  at  the  .op  of  figure  9. 

The  Bullard  iron  fence  post  (fig.  10),  made  by  the 
Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co.,  is  a  flat 
bar  slotted  on  one  edge  to  receive 
the  wires,  and  held  by  a  forked 
brace  driven  into  the  ground. — 

Brick  tiles  of  the  form  shown  in 
fig.  11,  are  also  used  as  support 
to  strengthen  this  post.  —  The 
same  company  make  a  post  of 
angle  iron  (fig.  12)  which  is 
braced  in  the  line  of  strain.  The  wires  are  clamped 
by  a  keyed  sliding  holder,  shown  in  figure  13. 

The  Barbed  Wires. 


Fig.  13. 


Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  imitate  the  nat¬ 
ural  thorn-armed  plants,  by  affixing  barbs  to  wire, 
and  over  30  different  patterns  have  been  devised. 
We  have  some  25  specimens,  the  exact  size  and 
form  of  which  are  shown  in  the  engravings  below. 
Nearly  all  the  fence  wires  here  described,  are  now 
made  of  Steel,  and  most  are  supplied  either 
painted  (or  japanned),  or  galvanized  (coated  with 
zinc).  They  average  about  1  lb.  per  rod  per  wire 
and  usually  cost  9  to  13  cents  per  pound. 

The  engravings  are  so  exact  that  our  readers  can 
almost  decide  and  make  their  own  selection.  We 
confess  to  being  yet  in  the  condition  of  a  learner — 
but  au  earnest,  investigating  one,  in  behalf  of  the 
public.  We  started  with  a  prejudice  against  any 
of  the  severer  forms  of  barbs  ;  yet  some  manufac¬ 
turers  say  the  demand  is  for  the  longest  barbs, 
especially  at  the  far  West.  We  intend  to  learn 
more  and  say  more  on  this,  especially  when  we  hear 
further  from  our  readers  experienced  in  their  use. 


No.  1  is  probably  the  first 
attempt  at  “barbing  said  to 
have  been  made  by  au  Iowa 
blacksmith,  some  20  years  ago. 


.  is  a  common  horse-shoe  nail 
bent  around  the  main  wire,  and 
held  in  position  by  binding  it 
with  a  small  wire,  as  shown.. 
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No.  2,  the  “  Cleveland  Barbed 
Wire.”  The  points  stand  out  at 
nearly  right  angles,  which  could 
not  well  be  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 


ing  perspective.  The  same  barb 
can  be  applied  to  double  or 
triple  wires.  The  names  of  the 
manufacturers  unknown  to  us. 


No.  3.— Engraved  from 
a  specimen ;  distinctive 
name  unknown.  These 
barbs  also  stand  out  at 


right  angles,  that  is,  in 
four  directions.  We  are 
not  aware  that  this  form  is 
now  being  manufactured. 


No.  4,  the  “Kelly  Steel  Barb 
Wire,”  with  the  two-point  barb 
stamped  or  cut  from  sheet  metal, 
and  pierced  to  string  upon 


main  wire  and  be  held  in 
by  the  other.  This  variety  is 
manufactured  by  the  “  Thorn 
Wire  Hedge  Co.,”  we  believe. 


No.  5,  “  Roberts  Barbed  Wire,”  en¬ 
graved  from  specimen  ;  if  now  man¬ 
ufactured,  the  makers  are  as  yet  un¬ 
known  to  us.  The  two-pointed  barb  is 


a  cast  double-pointed  piece  of  metal, 
with  a  deep  groove  around  its  middle, 
where  it  is  grasped  and  held  some¬ 
what  firmly  by  the  twisted  main  wires. 


No.  6,  the  “  Crandall’s  Barbed 
Wire,”  is  simple,  and  this  barb  may 
probably  be  put  upon  a  single  wire, 
like  No.  2,  but  when  there  are  only 


two  barbs,  they  need  to  be  set  closer 
together  than  for  the  four  barbs. 
Made  by  the  Chicago  Galvanizing  Co. 


No.  7,  the  “  Sterling  Barbed 
Wire,”  has  a  single  pointed  wire 
bent  firmly  around  one  of  the  main 
wires,  and  locked  over  itself ;  it 


presents  the  two  barbs,  pointing  in 
the  two  opposite  directions.  This 
wire  is  manufactured  by  the 
North-western  Barb  Wire  Co. 


No.  8, the  “Bronson  Barbed  V 
Wire.”  The  two  barbs  are  % 


formed  by  cutting  one  of  the 
running  wires,  and  bending 
and  locking  the  ends.  We  do 
not  know  the  manufacturers. 


No.  9 — The  “  Glidden  Steel  Barbed 
.  Fencing.”  The  barb  h^s  a  close  double 
|  turn  around  one  of  the  main  wires. 


To  reduce  the  objections  to  dangerous 
points,  this  variety  has  for  some  time 
past  been  made  with  the  barbs  materi¬ 


ally  shortened.  Manufactured  by  the  Washburn 
&  Moen  M’f’g.  Co.,  as  per  advertisement  elsewhere. 

No.  10,  the  “  Three-pointed, 

Stone  City  Steel  Barbed 


Wire,”  has  a  3-pointed  piece 
locked  between  the  two  main 
wires.  Made  by  the  Stone 
City  Barb  Wire  Fence  Co. 


No.  11.  “The  Steel  Barbed 
Cable  Fence,”  (Frentress*  & 
Scutt’s  patents),  is  similar 
to  No.  10,  but  with  4  barbs 


on  one  solid  piece.  Made  by 
the  Illinois  Fence  Company. 
Two  other  barbs,  somewhat 
similar  to  these,  are  made  by  H.  B.  Scutt  &  Co. 

No.  12.  “Spiral  Twist, 

4-pointed,  Steel-barb¬ 
ed  Cable  Fence  Wire” 


(Watkins’  patent). The 
barbs  are  on  one  solid 
piece  of  metal,  which 
is  bent  to  conform  to  the  twist  of  the  main  wires, 
and  is  thus  held  fast.  Made  by  Watkins  &  Ashley. 

No.13,  the  “Quad- 
rated  Barbed 
Fence,”  is  explain¬ 


ed  by  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  It  has  well- 
fastened  barbs  cer¬ 
tainly.  Made,  we  believe,  by  Pittsburgh  Hinge  Co. 

No.  14.  The  “Iowa 4-pointed 
Barbed  Steel  Wire,”  (Burnell’s 
patent).  The  form  and  struc¬ 
ture  are  plainly  shown  in  the 


engraving.  The  wire  of  the 
barbs  passes  twice  around  and 
between  the  main  wires,  but 
so  loosely  as  to  yield  a  little. 

It  Is  made  by  the  Iowa  Barb  Steel  Wire  Co.,  both 
in  Iowa  and  New  York,  as  advertised  elsewhere. 

No.  15.  We  give  the  name 
“Lyman  Manufacturing  Co. 
Barbed  Fence”  to  this,  from 


the  Company  reported  as 
manufacturing  it.  Its  form 
is  shown  in  the  engraving. 

No.  1C.  The  “Allis  Patent  Barb,”  . is  all  the  name 
we  have  heard  for  this.  Our  specimen  is  a  solid 


piece  of  the  form  shown  in  the  engraving  herewith. 

No.  17,  the  “  American  Barb  Fence.”  A  central, 
wire  closely  sheathed  with  a  continuous  metal  strip, 
with  its  edges  cut  in  the  form  of  barbs,  turned  out 
in  all  directions,  the  points  one  inch  apart.  The 


whole  is  covered  and  saturated  with  paint  or  zinc, 
firmly  cementing  the  outer  and  inner  metal. 
Made  by  the  American  Barb  Fence  Co.,  (J.  C. 
Taylor,  General  Agent),  as  advertised  elsewhere. 


No.  18,  the  “  Brinkerlioff  Steel 
Strap  and  Barb,”  of  the  form  and  size 
shown  in  the  engraving.  Weight 


about  1  lb.  to  the  rod.  The  barb  is  fast¬ 
ened,  as  shown  on  the  reverse  side  of 
No.  19,  and  the  whole  is  galvanized, 
which  firmly  solders  the  barb.  Manufactured  by  the 
Washburn  &  MoenMfg.Co.,as  advertised  elsewhere. 

No.  19,  we  call 
the  “  Brinkerhotf 


Improved.”  This  is  the  Brinkerhotf  strap,  same  as 
No.  18,  hut  the  barbs,  which  were  prepared  in  this 
form  at  our  suggestion  and  request,  project  only 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  the  edges  are  so 
inclined  that  they  will  not  catch  and  tear  the  skin 
of  animals  unless  pushed  horizontally  under  heavy 
pressure,  nor  will  they  injure  cloth¬ 
ing  swinging  loosely  against  them. 


Others  claim  strongly  that  the  barbs  are 
not  long  enough  or  sharp  enough  to 
repel  cattle.  That  is  one  of  the  points  to  be  decided. 
Indeed,  the  leading  question  in  the  discussion  now 
is,  how  much,  or  how  little  barbing  is  best,  tak¬ 
ing  into  account  effectiveness ,  and  safety  for  ani¬ 
mals.  No.  20  is  a  partial  section  of  No.  19,  which  is 
introduced  to  show  how  it  is  twisted  in  putting  up. 

No.  21  is  from  the  actual  piece  we  brought 
from  a  fence  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  (sketched  from 
memory  last  month,  not  quite  correctly).  Objec¬ 


tionable  from  its  too  sharp  barbs,  and  the  expensive 
waste  of  cutting  out  the  metal  between  the  barbs. 

No.  22.  “  Scutt’s  Patent  Tablet  Wire,”  provides 
a  row  of  wooden  blocks  on  the  middle  or  top,  large 


enough  to  be  readily  seen  by  animals  approaching. 
No.  23.  “  Scutts’ Lock  Center 


Barb,”  a  modification  of  No.  11, 
as  is  shown  by  the  engraving.  V 
Nos.  24,  25,  26.— “Lord’s  Rotary  Barbs.”  The 
engravings  show  three  different  forms  of  these,  in 
which  the  barbs  are  arranged  to  turn  or  revolve 


loosely  in  the  wire.  The  claim  is  that  they  yield  to 
the  motion  of  the  animal,  and  lessen  the  tearing. 
Some  other  forms  will  be  shown  next-  nueith 
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A  House  Costing  $4,000,  Complete. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  245  BROADWAY,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

This  plan  is  for  a  commodious,  convenient  resi¬ 
dence,  economically  constructed  with  appliances 
for  heating,  ventilation,  water,  etc.,  complete  — 
Elevation.— (Fig.l.)  The  outlines  are  irregular, 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION — FACING  EASTWARD. 

and  agreeably  conform  to  the  site  for  which  it  is 
planned — an  elevated,  undulating  and  picturesque 
print,  fringed  with  forest  trees,  and  overlooking 
the  waters.  It  fronts  eastward,  bringing  the  Con¬ 
servatory  on  the  warm,  or  southern  side.  The 
position  of  the  tower,  and  its  size,  make  it  a  promi¬ 
nent  feature,  and  very  valuable  for  an  elevated  out¬ 
look  commanding  extensive  and  interesting  views. 

The  aim  is  to  have  the  exterior  ornamentation  neat 
and  effective,  and  being  mostly  of  open  timber 
work,  is  simple  of  construction.  The  inclined 
grounds  to  the  right  bring  most  of  the  founda¬ 
tion  above  ground,  and  gives  good  sized  openings  to 

the  finished  basement _ Cellai*  and  ISSase- 

laaont. — (Fig.  3.)  Hight  of  walls  in  main  part  7 
feet ;  in  the  kitchen  end  8  feet,  when  floored  7 feet. 

That  under  the  main  part  is  for  cellar  purposes,  to 
contain  the  furnace  ;  bins  for  fuel  and  vegetables, 
with  six  small  windows  for  light  and  air.  The 
kitchen  cellar  part  is  floored  and  plastered,  well 
lighted,  contains  a  range,  boiler,  sink,  wash  tubs, 
and  a  force-pump.  The  pantry  adjoining  the 
kitchen  is  shelved  on  three  sides,  and  has  a  dumb¬ 
waiter  leading  to  the  dining-room  pantry  above. 

The  outside  entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  cellar  is 
by  the  area  at  the  rear.  A  convenient  stairway 
leads  from  the  front  entry  in  the  basement  to  the 

rear  entry  in  the  first  story _ EIrst  §toj*y. — 

(Fig.  3.)  Hight  of  ceiling  in  main  part,  10  feet ; 


ci  e  n  o 

Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  BASEMENT. 

in  the  wing  9  feet.  The  principal  entrance  has 
double  front  and  vestibule  doors,  to  a  large  hall, 
by  18i  feet.  Small  closets  at  each  side  of  the 


vestibule  serve  for  umbrellas,  overshoes,  etc.  At 
the  left,  double  doors,  leading  to  the  parlor,  and 
further  on  a  door  leads  to  the  library,  at  the  right, one 
to  the  dining-room,  and  one  at  the  rear,  to  the  back 
entry.  The  parlor  is  of  ample  size,  and  adjoins  the 
library  through  sliding-doors.  Each  of  these 
rooms  has  hard-wood  mantels,  is  well  lighted 
from  without  by  large  windows, 
and  both  have  sash-doors  leading 
to  the  conservatory.  The  latter  is 
finished  with  a  concrete  bottom, 
and  altogether  costs  but  §150. 
By  a  little  effort  at  selection  and 
arrangement  of  plants,  this  apart¬ 
ment  may  be  made  a  constant 
source  of  interest  and  pleasure. 
The  dining-room  has  outlooks  in 
three  directions,  and  communi¬ 
cates  directly  with  the  porch, 
hall,  the  rear  entry,  and  a  pantry 
having  a  dumb-waiter  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  rear  entry  is  cut  off 
from  the  main  hall  (to  save  the 
latter  from  much  common  use 
and  wear,)  and  has  a  wash-bowl, 
and  stairs  leading  to  the  base¬ 
ment.  The  rear  porch,  and  din¬ 
ing-room  pantry  are  both  under 
a  roof  similar  to  that  shown  for 
the  front  piazza  ;  the  pantry  ex¬ 
tending  to  the  outer  face,  forms 
an  alcove  of  the  porch.  The 
main  stairs  to  the  second  story  are 
of  the  “  quarter  circle”  pattern, 
a-  with  niche  near  the  top,  and  have 
a  10-inch  panelled  newel ;  a  21  by 
41-inch  moulded  rail ;  and  21-inch 
fluted  ballusters,  all  of  hard 

wood _ Second  Story. — Fig.  4.)  Hight  of 

ceiling  in  main  part  9  feet ;  in  wing  8  feet.  The 
divisions  are:  a  hall,  three  chambers,  a  bed¬ 
room,  bath-room,  and  six  closets,  all  of  ample  di¬ 
mensions.  Mautel  shelves  with  trusses  of  hard 
woods  are  put  in  each  chamber.  The  stairs  to  the 


Fig.  3.— PLAN  OF  FIRST  STORY. 

attic  are  placed  above  those  of  the  first  story, 
which  are  thus  made  continuous  to  the  upper  hall. 

_ Attic. — (Fig.  5.  Hight  of  finished  ceiling 

9  feet.  This  is' divided  into  a  hall,  two  chambers, 
a  bed-room,  and  two  closets.  The  stairs  to  the 
tower  are  “boxed  in”  with  narrow,  double-dressed 
beaded  ceiling,  and  have  a  panelled  door  at  the 

foot _ Tower.- Size  of  floor  plan  (not  shown), 

91  feet  square.  Hight  of  side  walls  to  top  of  plate 
6  feet,  and  continued  along  the  under  side  of  the 
rafters  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  the  ceiling,  which  is  9 
feet  high.  The  boxing  of  the  attic  stairs  extends 
2  feet  above  the  floor,  and  has  a  moulded  cap  along 

the  top _ Construction. — Foundation  walls 

of  hard  brick  aud  good  mortar.  Cellar  bottom  is 
levelled  with  concrete.  The  frame  is  of  seasoned 
spruce.  Inclosing  of  first  quality  pine  clap  boards 
laid  on  felt  and  dressed  sheathing.  Roofing  of 
“Chapman”  slate,  laid  on  tarred  felt  and  sheathing. 
Gutters  and  leaders  of  IX  tin.  Floors  of  narrow 
spruce.  Plastering,  three  coats,  hard  finished. 
Casings  and  mouldings  of  clear  pine.  Doors  all 
panelled  and  moulded.  Sash  of  best  make,  four 
lights  to  each  window,  and  hung  to  balance 
weights.  Blinds  to  each  window  above  the  foun¬ 


dation  ;  shutters  to  kitchen  windows.  Painting, 
two  coats  of  best  materials.  The  hard  woods  oiled. 
Plumbing ;  the  tank  (not  shown)  placed  in  the 
hall  of  the  attic,  just  over  the  bath-room,  is  3  by  4 
by  6  feet,  lined  with  lead  ;  bath-tub,  seat-closet,  and 
wash-bowl  in  rear  entry  ;  range,  boiler,  sink,  wash- 
tubs,  and  a  force-pump  in  the  kitchen  ;  all  con¬ 
nected  with  proper  lead  pipes  for  hot  and  cold 


water.  A  4-inch  soil-pipe  leads  from  the  bath¬ 
room  to  a  5-inch  drain  of  vitrified  tile  pipe  con¬ 
veying  all  waste  to  a  cesspool  50  feet  from  the 
house.  The  soil  pipe  is  ventilated  by  a  pipe  lead¬ 
ing  from  it  to  above  the  roof  with  a  T  connection 
at  the  top.  The  heater  is  inclosed  with  brick,  and 
has  pipes  to  convey  warmed  air  to  the  halls  and 
rooms  of  the  first  and  second  stories.  Bells  from 
the  front  door  to  the  rear  entry ;  and  from  the 
second  story  hall  to  the  attic  and  kitchen,  are  put 
in  with  wires  passing  through  tubes  concealed 
from  sight.  Speaking-tubes  are  put  in,  leading  from 
the  dining-room  to  the  kitchen.  The  contract  re¬ 
quires  all  done  in  a  workmanlike  and  substantial 
manner,  and  of  materials  best  adapted  to  their 
several  purposes Cost.— Any  one  at  all  fa¬ 
miliar  with  building,  will,  by  going  over  the  follow¬ 
ing  items  of  cost,  learn  the  character  of  this  house. 
The  total  of  these  items  might  easily  be  doubled  if 
desirable,  without  changing  the  plans  in  the  least, 
simply  by  increasing  the  expense  in  the  details  of 
finish.  Whenever  employed  to  prepare  plans,  my 
first  inquiry  is  as  to  the  amount  to  be  appropriated 
for  building,  then  to  ascertain  the  accommodation 
required,  the  facts  as  to  site,  learn  all  I  can  of  the 
characteristics,  and  tastes  of  the  owner  and  his 
family,  then  prepare  plans  to  meet  the  require¬ 
ments,  without  exceeding  the  amount  set  down 
to  be  expended.  Cost  of  materials  and  labor,  viz.  : 


132  yards  excavation,  at  20c.  per  yard . $  26  40 

24  M.  Brick  (furnished  and  laid),  at  $12  per  M . 2S8  00 

80  feet  Blue  Stone,  at  15c.  per  foot .  12  00 

1,250  yards  Plastering,  at  25c.  per  yard .  312  50 

240  feet  Cornice,  at  33c.  per  foot .  72  00 

81  yards  Concrete,  at  30c.  per  yard .  25  20 

5,300  feet  Timber,  at  $15  per  M . . 82  50 

200  Joist,  at  15c.  each . .  30  00 

350  Wall  Strips,  at  11c.  each .  38  50 

550  Flooring  inside,  at  18c.  each .  9!)  00 

50  Flooring  outside,  at  25c.  each .  12  50 

520  Sheathing,  at  15c.  each .  ..  78  00 

500  Clap-hoards,  at  20c.  each . 100  00 

Outside  Cornices . 45  00 

27  squares  Slate,  at  $9  per  square .  243  00 

270  feet  Gutters  and  Leaders,  at  10c.  per  foot .  27  00 

Verandah  and  Porch  (complete) .  60  00 

600  lbs.  Nails,  at  3c.  per  lb . • .  18  00 

7  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $4  each .  28  00 

4  Kitchen  Windows  (complete),  at  $6  each .  24  00 

23  Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $8  each . 184  00 

11  Dormer  Windows  (complete),  at  $12  each . 132  00 

45  Doors  (complete),  at  7  each . 315  00 
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Fig.  5. — THIRD  STORY,  OR  ATTIC. 


4  Stairs  (complete) . 100  00 

5  Mantels  and  6  Shelves,  $108;  Plumbing,  $400 . 508  00 

Furnace,  etc.,  $250;  Conservatory,  $130 . 400  00 

Bells,  Speaking  Tubes,  $19:  Carting,  $00 .  49  00 

Painting .  150  00 

Carpenter’s  labor  not  included  above . 400  00 

Incidentals  . — .  ■■  140  40 

Total . $4,000  00 
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A  Distinguished  Immigrant.  —  Professor 
Baird’s  European  Carp. 

In  1876,  Professor  Baird,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries,  having  for  a  long  time  understood  the 
importance  of  acclimating  the  Carp  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  engaged  an  eminent  German  fish-eulturist,  Dr. 
Rudolph  Hessel,  to  bring  over  a  supply  of  the 
best  varieties  of  this 
favorite  European 
food-fish.  The  first 
experiment,  in  May, 

1876,  was  unsuccess¬ 
ful,  owing  to  the  ex¬ 
tremely  high  tem¬ 
perature  encountered 
on  the  passage,  and 
out  of  300, with  which 
he  started,  only  four 
survived.  Another 
unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  the  same  year, 
and  seven  more  were 
brought  from  Hun 
gary,  a  large  number 
having  died  on  the 
passage.  In  May, 

1877,  Dr.  Hessel  re¬ 
turned  from  a  third 
trip,  bringing  to  New 
York  345  young  carp, 

227  of  which  were  of 
the  varieties  known 
as  the  “  Leather 
Carp  ”  and  “Mirror  Carp,”  and  118 of  the  common 
or  “  Scale  Carp.”  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  was 
not  ready  to  receive  them,  and  they  were  placed 
for  a  time  in  ponds  prepared  for  their  reception  in 
Druid  Hill  Park,  Baltimore,  under  the  superinten¬ 
dence  of  Major  T.  B.  Ferguson,  Maryland  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Fisheries.  Here  they  throve  and  increased 
rapidly  in  size,  and  in  May,  1878,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  removed  to  the  Government  Carp 
Ponds,  built  for  them  on  the  Washington  Monu¬ 
ment  Reservation,  in  the  City  of  Washington. 
These  ponds,  a  plan  of  the  essential  portions  of 
which  is  given  be¬ 
low,  are  constructed 
after  the  best  Ger¬ 
man  models,  and 
cover  about  twelve 
acres  of  land,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Monument. 

The'  Carp  have 
now  multiplied  to 
such  an  extent  that 
it  is  possible  to  be¬ 
gin  the  work  of  dis¬ 
tributing  them,  and, 
by  the  time  this 
number  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Agriculturist 
reaches  its  readers, 

Prof .  Baird’s  messen¬ 
gers  will  have  car¬ 
ried  cans  of  young 
carp  to  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  introduction  of 
this  new  food-fish 
will  be  of  great  in¬ 
terest  and  impor¬ 
tance  to  all  inland 
communities,  for 
there  is  no  ditch, 
pond,or  mill-dam,  or  A,  B,  C,  D,  E ;  and  F,  Hatching  Ponds 
any  boggy,  muddy 

spot,  which  can  be  converted  into  a  pond,  in  which 
they  will  not  thrive.  It  will  be  strange  if,  within 
twenty  years,  carp  do  not  become  as  common  do¬ 
mestic  animals  as  ducks  or  pigeons.  Through  the 
courtesy  of  Prof.  Baird  we  are  able  to  present  an 
excellent  engraving  of  the  new  fish,  with  which, 
before  long,  many  of  our  readers  will  doubtless  be¬ 
come  more  directly  acquainted. 

The  Carp  belongs  to  the  family  known  to  natur¬ 


alists  as  the  Cyprinidce,  members  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  every  stream  and  pond  in  North  America. 
Good  examples  of  this  family  are  the  common 
Goldfish,  and  the  familiar  brook  species  known 
everywhere  by  such  names  as  “Dace,”  “Chub,” 
“Red-fin,”  “Fall-fish,”  and  “Shiner.”  The 
“  Buffalo-fish  ”  of  the  West  is  also  said  to  resemble 
it  in  mauy  respects.  The  Carp,  however,  is  the 


Fig.  1. — the  European  carp  (  Ciprinus  carpio.) 

king  of  his  tribe,  and  those  who  know,  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that,  as  a  food-fish,  it  far  excels  the  best 
of  them.  “  In  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Hamburg,”  writes 
Dr.  Hesse],  “  in  spite  of  an  abundant  supply  of  dif¬ 
ferent  salt  and  fresh-water  fishes,  the  carp  is  always 
preferred  to  these,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
trout  and  salmon,  it  frequently  commands  a  price 
three  times  as  high  as  that  of  all  the  rest.”  Arti¬ 
ficial  culture,  continued  through  many  centuries, 
has  developed  in  the  carp  a  number  of  varieties,  as 
strongly  marked  as  those  of  sheep,  dogs,  pigeons, 
or  other  domestic  animals.  These  are  divided  into 


three  groups  :  the  “  Scale  Carp”,  which  most  close¬ 
ly  resembles  the  original  form,  having  scales  like 
ordinary  fishes,  and  has  four  thread-like  appen¬ 
dages,  or  barbels,  under  the  chin;  the  “Mirror 
Carp  ”  has  extraordinarily  large  scales,  which  run 
along  the  side  of  the  body  in  three  or  four  rows, 
the  rest  of  the  body  being  bare  ;  and  the  “  Leather” 
or  “Naked  Carp,”  which  is  almost  destitute  of 
scales,  having  only  a  few  along  the  line  of  the  back. 


and  has  a  thick,  soft  skin,  which  is  velvety  to  the 
touch.  Both  the  latter  varieties  are  said  to  be  much 
superior  to  the  Scale  Carp,  which  is  best  known,  in 
flavor,  hardness,  and  adaptation  to  confinement.  A 
claim  has  been  made  that  carp  were  introduced  into 
America,  and  particularly  into  the  Hudson  River, 
many  years  ago,  but  this  is  quite  unsubstantiated. 

The  Carp  has  other  and  strong  recommendations  : 

It  is,  of  all  fish,  the 
most  readily  propa¬ 
gated  and  reared.  It 
has  been  domesti¬ 
cated  in  Europe  from 
time  immemorial, 
having  been  intro¬ 
duced  manycenturieg* 
ago  from  Central  Asia 
or  China,  where  it  is 
native.  Carp  soon 
become  tame  and  eat 
from  the  hands  of 
their  keeper ;  Dr. 
Hessel  handles  those 
in  the  Government 
ponds  as  if  they  were 
tame  kittens,  and 
says  that  they  come 
to  him  when  he 
whistles.  Their  fe¬ 
cundity  is  great.  A 
fish  weighing  four  or 
five  pounds  lays 
400,000  to  500,000  or 
more  eggs,  and  one  of 
ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
about  1,500,000.  In  Middle  Europe  they  spawn 
from  May  to  August,  and  the  breeding  season  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  Washington  :  In  1879 
they  spawned  here  from  June  to  September.  The 
eggs  are  sticky,  and  cling  to  plants  and  twigs, 
hatching  in  from  nine  to  eighteen  days,  according 
to  temperature.  The  actual  rate  of  increase  is  very 
great,  owing  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  parents  do 
not  devour  their  young.  The  120  fish  brought  to 
Washington  two  years  ago  have  increased  to,  at 
least,  20,000.  It  is  thus  able  to  populate  a  body  of 
water  to  the  fullest  extent,  filling  up  the  available 

space  with  theirown 
kind,  while  carniv¬ 
orous  species  re¬ 
quire  that  a  large 
number  of  other 
fishes  on  which  they 
may  prey  inhabit  the 
waters  with  them. 
Unlike  the  majority 
of  American  food- 
fishes,  their  diet  is 
largely  vegetable,  and 
they  are  particular¬ 
ly  fond  of  water- 
cresses  and  other 
juicy  plants.  They 
grow  fat  upon  the 
alga;, commonly  call¬ 
ed  “Frog-spittle,” 
which  covers  quiet 
waters.  They  also 
devour  worms  and 
insec t-larvse,  which 
they  root  out  of  the 
mud,  and  all  kinds 
of  refuse  matter, 
such  as  the  offal  of 
kitchens,  slaughter¬ 
houses,  and  brew¬ 
eries.  By  reason  of 
these  habits,  they  are 
harmless  to  other  fishes 
inhabiting  the  same  waters.  “  The  food-fish  indigenous 
to  the  United  States,”  says  Prof.  Baird,  “  which  has 
been  most  widely  distributed  in  the  smaller  ponds 
and  lakes,  is  the  Large-mouthed  Black-Bass.  This 
fish  is  very  carnivorous,  preying  upon  almost  all  spe¬ 
cies  in  the  same  waters.  Even  the  Pickerel  is  said 
to  decrease  rapidly  when  in  contact  with  it.  The  ne¬ 
cessity  for  fish-food  is  always  a  bar  to  a  great  in¬ 
crease  of  numbers  among  fishes,  particularly  in 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OP  GOVERNMENT  CARP  POND,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

G,  Turtle  Pond ;  If.  Vatrh  House:  J,  East  Pond  ;  K,  North-west  Pond ;  L,  South-west  Pond ; 
O,  O,  Outlets;  P.  P,  Fountains. 
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small  bodies  of  water.”  Carp,  on  the  other  hand, 
introduced  into  new  waters,  fills  a  vacancy,  and  not 
only  do  not  decrease  the  number  of  other  fishes, 
but  by  supplying  them  food,  enable  the  existence 
of  a  large  additional  number  of  carnivorous  fishes. 

The  Carp  is  adapted  to  very  varied  climates,  and  will 
thrive  under  conditions  unfavorable  to  any  equally 
palatable  American  fish.  They  are  equally  at  home 
in  lakes  or  streams,  and  in  the  merest  puddles  and 
ditches,  and  are  found  in  the  latitude  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  as  well  as  iu  Italy  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is 
believed  that  they  will  excel  all  others  for  propaga¬ 
tion  in  ponds  and  other  sluggish  waters  north  and 
south,  now  either  barren  of  life  or  inhabited  by  a 
limited  number  of  pickerel,  cat-fishes  or  sun-fishes. 
■  It  is  very  hardy  in  all  stages  of  growth. — “  The  Carp 
is  able,”  says  Dr.  Hessel,  “  to  live  in  water  where 
other  fishes  could  not  possibly  exist— for  instance, 
in  the  pools  of  bog-meadows  or  sloughs.” — 
Though  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  this  that  the 
best  Carp-ponds  should  be  thus  located.  In  Silesia, 
puddles  two  or  three  feet  deep,  in  the  villages,  are 
used  for  raising  two-year-old  Carp  for  stocking 
distant  waters.  From  this  resource  a  single  estate 
realized  what  would  amount  to  about  $55  to  the  acre 
of  pond  surface.  In  Europe,  Carp  are  always  taken 
to  market  alive,  in  tanks  or  barrels,  and,  if  they  are 
not  sold,  returned  to  the  water  alive  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  They  are  said  to  be  kept  alive  in  cellars 
in  the  winter,  wrapped  in  wet  moss  and  fed  upon 
bread  soaked  in  milk.  Dr.  Hessel  once  kept  one 
this  way  five  weeks.  Iu  cold  climates  they  protect 
themselves  from  freezing  in  winter  by  retiring  in 
groups  of  50  to  100  or  more,  into  cavities  in  the 
muddy  bottom  called  “kettles,”  where  they  pass 
the  time  until  spring,  huddled  together  iu  concen¬ 
tric  circles,  with  their  heads  together,  the  posterior 
part  of  the  body  raised  and  held  immovably,  scarce¬ 
ly  lifting  the  gills  for  breathing  and  without  taking 
a  particle  of  food.  This  abstinence  and  torpidi¬ 
ty  lasts  in  cold  countries  six  or  even  seven  months, 
and  thus  they  can  live  out  a  very  rigorous  winter. 

Its  growth  is  very  rapid. — Dr.  Hessel  says  that  in 
Central  Europe  its  growth  is  entirely  suspended  in 
the  winter,  the  increase  in  weight  taking  place 
from  May  to  August,  and  especially  in -July.  The 
rate  of  growth  depends  upon  many  things — the 
temperature  of  the  water,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  food,  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  In  rivers  and 
lakes  they  attain  the  greatest  size.  The  rapidity 
with  which  Professor  Baird’s  fish  have  grown  sur¬ 
passes  anything  hitherto  known,  and  indicates  that 
the  Carp  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  America. 
The  normal  weight  to  which  the  Carp  may  attain  in 
three  years  in  Europe  is  an  average  of  three  to  three 
and  three-fourths  pounds  ;  that  is,  a  fish  which  has 
lived  two  summers,  and  is  eighteen  months  old, 
will  weigh  from  two  and  three-fourths  to  three  and 
three-fourths  pounds  in  the  year  following.  Dr. 
Hessel  states  that  the  Washington  Carp,  four'sum- 
mers  old,  now  weigh  nine  or  ten  pounds ;  those  of 
the  same  age  in  Europe  would  not  weigh  more  than 
four;  those  three  summers  old  weigh  about  three 
and  three-fourths  or  four  pounds,  while  the  best  in 
Europe  of  the  same  age  weigh  about  two  pounds. 


Large  Farms. — Most  people  are  attracted  by 
the  show  of  a  great  business,  and  the  desire  to  ex¬ 
tend  operations  is  very  general.  But  a  man  who 
can  successfully  manage  100  acres,  may  not  be  able 
to  run  a  500  or  1,000-acre  farm,  and  many  men  who 
can  profitably  work  a  farm  by  their  own  labor,  fail 
when  they  try  to  do  so  by  hired  help.  To  so  man¬ 
age  a  number  of  working  men  that  every  hour’s 
work  of  each  shall  be  made  to'  concentrate  upon 
one  desired  object,  requires  much,  ability.  For 
want  of  this,  many  who  have  become  “well  off” 
on  a  small  farm,  have  failed  on  a  large  one  where 
they  have  had  to  employ  help.  A  man  may  be 
worthily  ambitious  of  success  in  business,  but  be¬ 
fore  he  leaves  a  small  farm,  for  one  much  larger, 
he  should  be  satisfied  of  his  ability  to  manage  it. 
It  is  not  a  new  thing  for  a  man  to  be  land-poor, 
even  though  the  land  itself  is  of  good  quality.  As 
with  extensive  and  overgrown  nations,  large  farms 
might  sometimes  be  of  more  value  to  all  concerned 
if  they  were  divided  up  and  each  part  put  under 
a  partial  or  entirely  separate  management. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  48. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 


How  Butter  Goes  to  Market. 

Almost  all  over  the  country  butter  which  is  made 
in  farmers’  families  in  excess  of  their  requirements, 
goes  to  the  country  store  in  exchange  for  sugar, 
tea,  coffee,  and  spices.  It  is,  of  course,  of  all  col¬ 
ors  and  textures  and  qualities,  usually  wrapped,  or 
partially  wrapped,  in  old  and  well-worn  muslin, 
upon  which,  if  “seam  and  gusset  and  band”  are 
not  apparent,  the  suspicion  of  them  is.  It  is  in 
lumps  of  ovoid  form,  usually  weighing  one  to 
three  pounds.  The  country  store-keeper  selects 
the  best  for  his  own  immediate  sales  to  village 
people ;  the  rest  is  graded  and  packed,  according  to 
color  and  quality,  in  “  Welsh  tubs,”  or  whatever 
other  package  will  best  suit  the  market.  An  enor¬ 
mous  quantity  of  butter  finds  its  way  to  market  in 
this  way,  and  forms  the  lower  grades.  Such  butter 
can  not  be  depended  upon  to  keep,  unless,  indeed, 
the  grading  and  repacking  be  done  with  extraor¬ 
dinary  care  ;  then  it  may  prove  tolerably  good. 

Among  farmers  who  are  really  dairy  folks,  the 
butter  is  packed  for  market  as  soon  as  it  is  made. 
The  expense  of  tubs,  or  pails,  and  firkins,  (and 
these  words  are  used  technically  with  rather  forced 
significations,)  is  considerable.  What  are  known  as 
“Welsh  Tubs” 


are  ash,  oak,  or  spruce  pails,  without  bails,  but 
with  close  covers.  They  hold,  usually,  20,  30,  and 
50  pounds.  These  are  the  most  convenient  pack¬ 
ages  for  shipping  to  a  distance,  because  they  are 
not  to  be  returned ;  and  though  they  cost  only 
about  a  cent  a  pound  for  the  butter  they  contain, 
yet  dairy  folks  find  it  cheaper  to  pack  and  ship 
their  butter  in  “  return  pails  ”  of  some  kind.  These 
are  of  a  great  variety  of  styles  and  sizes.  The  com¬ 
mon,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  size,  is  the  50-pouud 
package.  It  usually  holds  several  pounds  more, 
but  not  the  regular  56  pounds,  which  is  a  “  firkin  ” 
in  Great  Britain.  Shipping  tubs,  holding  just  this 
weight,  are  coming  into  use  somewhat.  But  the 
notion  is  growing  that  it  is  best  to  adhere  to  the 
decimal  system,  and  ship  abroad  in  tubs  that  will 
hold  but  50  pounds,  and  in  what  we  call  firkins, 
that  is,  in  kegs  holding  100  pounds.  These  pack¬ 
ages  are  of  oak,  and  are  very  strong  and  neat,  and 
are  brine  and  butter-tight  in  all  weathers  and  cli¬ 
mates  ;  I  may  add  air-tight,  also,  for  so  they  are, 
in  the  general  acceptance  of  the  term. 

These  packages  are  manufactured  where  lumber 
of  the  best  sorts  is  accessible,  and  the  trade  requires 
an  enormous  quantity  in  the  aggregate,  especially 
since  much  lard  is  packed  in  them,  or  in  packages 
closely  resembling  those  used  for  butter. 

“Fancy  Butter”  Packages 


are,  of  course,  of  many  forms,  as  each  maker  wish¬ 
es  his  butter  to  be  both  attractive  and  unique.  All 
“  print- butter,”  or  butter  in  small  packages  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  maker,  is  properly  regarded 
as  “  fancy,”  whether  it  bring  a  higher  price  than 
other  good  butter  or  not.  Still,  it  ought  to  be  good 
enough  to  sell  higher  than  good  tub  or  firkin  butter. 

Philadelphia  has  long  been  famous  for  its  excel¬ 
lent  print-butter.  This  is  generally  put  up  upon 
the  common  hand  stamps  (fig.  1)  in  pound  “  pats,” 
which  may  have  either  of  the  two  forms  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  dotted  lines.  Simple  devices,  such  as  a 

- -  sheaf  of  wheat,  roses, 

_ pineapples,  acorns,  and 

i — -s  oak  leaves  and  non- 

i._  j  C  -  \  f  descript  leaves  are  com- 

»  '/' — . - . — \  '  i  mon.  Monograms  or 

\  /  \  /  single  letters  are  not 

rare,  with  occasionally 
a  more  elaborate  device. 
These  “pats,”  for  they 
are  patted  into  form 
ijf\\  upon  the  stamps,  are 

"  marketed  in  what  are 

Fig.  1. — hand  stamp.  known  as  Philadelphia 

tubs,  which  are  oval 
tubs  of  cedar,  lined  with  tin,  and  having  ice  cham¬ 
bers  in  each  end,  having  a  nearly  rectangular  space 
in  the  center,  in  which  the  butter  is  packed  upon 
shelves  2i  to  3  inches  apart.  Butter  packed  over 


night,  the  ice  chambers  being  filled  with  a  freezing 
mixture,  and  refilled  in  the  morning  with  simple 
ice,  will  go  48  hours  in  ordinary  summer  weather 
without  softening.  The  covers  lock  down,  and 
the  tubs  are  often  cased  in  quilted  or  felt  jackets. 


A  good  deal  of  butter  is  now  made  in  rectangular 
(square  or  brick-shaped)  prints,  and  shipped  in 


Fig.  2. — THE  PHILADELPHIA  BUTTER  TUB. 

these  Philadelphia  cedar  tubs  (fig.  2),  or  in  square 
packages,  with  provision  for  ice  in  hot  weather. 
One  of  the  neatest  of  these  is  known  as  the  Lan¬ 
caster  package.  Its  peculiarity  is  that  tin  cups,  or 
boxes  of  tin,  are  provided  for  each  print  of  butter, 
the  prints  being  wrapped  in  pieces  of  muslin.  The 
advantage  oilered  by  this  package  is,  that  the 
prints  do  not  become  marred  in  the  hands  of  care¬ 
less  shippers  and  carriers,  as  is  frequently  the  case. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  applications  of  the 
new  kind  of  veneering,  cut  in  a  continuous  ribbon 
round  and  round  the  log,  is 
the  making  of  butter  packages 
by  the  Bradley  process.  This 
is  protected  by  several  pa¬ 
tents,  and  consists  in  sewing 
the  bands  of  wood  together, 
so  as  to  make  the  sides  of 
round  (cylindrical)  boxes  or 
flaring  pails,  adapted  to  hold 
butter  and  similar  articles,  by 
having  bottoms  and  covers  at¬ 
tached  by  means  of  tin  bands. 
Figure  3  shows  a  stack  of 
these  boxes,  holding  from  I 
lb.  to  10  lbs.  They  are  made 
of  spruce  or  of  oak,  and  bear 
scalding  in  whey,  and  in  brine, 
if  desired,  although  these 
woods  are  so  nearly  tasteless 
that  anything  more  than  sim¬ 
ple  scalding  seems  unneces¬ 
sary.  These  boxes  are  very 
strong,  and  inclose  the  butter 
nearly  air-tight.  They  are 
made  to  be  packed  full  of 
butter,  a  disc  of  wax  paper  or 
piece  of  muslin  being  laid  over  the  butter.  When 
the  butter  is  to  be  used,  the  cover  is  removed,  and 
the  seam  is  ripped  with  a  penknife,  when  the 
package  may  be  opened  and  taken  oil  from  the 
butter,  which  is  left  in  a  solid  cake.  Figure  4 
shows  the  crate  in  which  these  packages  are  packed, 
the  whole  being  furnished  at  the  low  cost  to  the 


Fig.  4.— CRATE  FOR  SHIPPING. 


consumer  of  one  cent  per  pound  for  the  butter 
which  the  crate  will  hold.  The  pails  (fig.  5)  may 
be  used  for  butter  also,  but  are  also  well  adapted  for 
lard,  oysters,  sausage  meat,  etc.,  and  both  the  pails 
and  boxes  are  furnished,  when  so  ordered,  both 
water  and  grease  tight  by  being  dipped  in  hot  par¬ 
affine,  which  is  absolutely  colorless,  odorless,  and 
tasteless,  and  insoluble  in  water  or  cold  fats,  and 
penetrates  both  the  wood  and  the  seams  and  joints. 

The  Burchard  “Knock-down”  Package. 

This  is  also  a  new  package,  and  it  seems  so  well 


Fig.  3. — BRADLEY’S 
BUTTER  BOXES. 
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adapted  to  its  uses  that  it  is  sure  to  become  pop¬ 
ular.  The  term  “  knock-down  ”  does,  not  signify 
.  that  this  is  a  perfect  stun¬ 

ner,  but  that  it  comes  to 
pieces  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  packed  in  a  small  com¬ 
pass,  and  be  readily  recon¬ 
structed.  It  is  intended 
solely  for  pound  and  half- 
pound  rectangular  prints, 
and  as  the  butter  in  the  case 
occupies  but  little  more 
space  than  without,  it  ad¬ 
mits  of  very  close  packing. 
Easy  inspection,  convenient 
delivery  to  customers,  and 
perfect  protection  from  the 
dangers  of  careless  handling, 
are  the  objects  supposed  to 
be  accomplished.  Figure  6 
represents  a  box  holding  one 
pound,  with  a  paper  gum¬ 
med  label  about  it,  stating 
the  name  and  address  of  the 
maker  of  the  butter,  and 
the  dates  at  which  it  was 
made  and  shipped.  The 
label  being  cut,  the  lid 
lifts  off,  and  the  box  opens 
at  any  angle,  as  shown 
in  figure  7,  leaving  the 
its  wrapping  of  muslin  or 


Fig.  5.  BUTTER  PAILS, 
butter  by  itself  in 


Wax  Tissue. 

This  article,  by  the  way,  is  a  very  neat  and  beauti¬ 
ful  thing  for  many  purposes.  It  is  simply  fine  tissue 
paper,  saturated  with  paraffine,  thereby  rendered 
water  and  grease-proof,  as  well  as  air-tight.  If  the 
butter  wrapped  in  it  be  kept  cold  and  be  dry  when 
wrapped,  the  paper  is  easily  removed,  but  if  warm 
or  wet  when  wrapped, 
then  the  paper  sticks 
to  the  butter  of  course 
— for  the  nature  of  the 
butter  is  not  changed, 
and  being  long  in  con¬ 
tact  with  moisture 
softens  the  paper. 

When  used  with  dis¬ 
cretion,  it  is  far  preferable  to  muslin  for  wrapping 
print-butter,  and  much  cheaper,  and  may  be  left  in 
contact  with  the  same  indefinitely  without  harm  to  it. 

The  Dollar  a  Pound  Butter, 

much  of  it  comes  to  market  in  paper,  that  is,  paste¬ 
board,  boxes,  without  covers,  and  wrapped  in  mus¬ 
lin.  This  is  the  plan  followed  at  Echo  Farm,  and 
Mr.  Starr’s  imitators.  These  boxes  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  or  an  equivalent,  printed  upon  them ; 
“  This  butter  must  not  be  left  in  this  box  or  nap- 


Fig.  6. — THE  PACKAGE. 


Fig.  7. — THE  PACKAGE  KNOCKED  DOWN. 

kin,  but  put  in  a  cold  place,  but  not  in  contact  with 
ice,  nor  near  any  meat  or  vegetables.”  Long  con¬ 
tact.  with  the  wet  “  napkin  ”  is  supposed  to  hurt 
the  color  of  the  butter,  and  to  impair  its  flavoralso. 
Close  wrapping  in  the  Wax  Tissue  has  no  such  in¬ 
fluence,  but  preserves  the  butter  practically  air¬ 
tight,  and  even  though  placed  in  the  family  “  food 
safe,”  or  ice-box,  the  flavor  is  not  affected.  The 
butter  in  these  paper-boxes  is  placed  in  cases  upon 
shelves,  or  in  layers,  separated  by  thin  boards  ;  in 
hot  weather,  space  being  left  for  a  can  of  ice,  and 
so  shipped  under  lock  and  key. 

Tin  Shipping  Cases. 

I  have  two  other  butter  packages  to  describe  at 
present.  One  of  these  is  quite  new — a  stout  hand- 
pad,  holding  perhaps  14  quarts,  but  adapted  to  the 


size  of  the  round  prints  which  it  is  to  carry,  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  large  muffin  rings,  which  will  just  take 
in  a  “  pat  ”  of  butter,  and  are  high  enough  to  protect 
the  device  upon  the 
print.  Three  or  four  of 
these  are  placed  in  a 
layer,  and  one  layer  is 
placed  upon  another, 
separated  by  a  disc  of 
tin,  while  the  bottom 
layer  rests  upon  a  stout 
disc,  strengthened  by  a 
ring,  and  having  a  stout 
wire  coming  up  from  it 
as  high  as  the  edge  of 
the  pail,  where  it  is 
—  0  turned  into  a  ring  to 

&  lift  out  the  whole  con¬ 

tents  at  once.  The  top  layer  is  covered  by  a  disc 
of  tin,  which  is  held  in  place  by  the  rim  of  the 
cover.  Figure  8  shows  this  pail,  which  is  well 
adapted  to  sending  small  quantities  of 
butter  short  distances  in  summer,  or 
any  distance  in  cold  weather.  A  heavy 
iron  ring  protects  the  bottom,  and  a 
lock  and  chain,  such  as  are  used  upon 
milk  cans,  makes  all  secure.  In  warm 
weather  it  would  be  well  to  jacket  the 
case,  when  the  butter,  if  started  cold, 
would  not  soften  for  nearly  12  hours.  The 

“  Norton  Butter  Shipping  Case.” 

Circumstances  lately  recalled  to  my 
mind  a  shiping  case  for  butter,  which  I 
saw  in  use  many  years  ago,  by  the  late 
Mr.  John  T.  Norton,  of  Farmington, 

Conn.,  and  which  I  learn  is  still  used  by 
the  Farmington  Creamery  Co.,  under 
Mr.  Edward  Norton’s  management,  and 
more  or  less  by  other  parties.  I  give  you  a  sketch 
from  recollection  (fig.  9).  The  case  holds  50  lbs. 
in  summer,  and  60  lbs.  in  winter,  but  might  be 
made  smaller.  The  butter  is  held  in  pans,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  having  a  narrow  rim,  turned  in 
at  the  upper  edge.  Each  pan  holds  ten  pounds,  in 
balls  or  prints,  and 
one  pan  rests  upon 
another.  They  are 
placed  in  a  heavy  tin 
cylinder,  like  the 
body  of  a  rail-road 
milk  can.  At  the  top 
a  pan  for  holding  ice 
is  placed,  with  its  rim 
resting  on  the  rim  of 
the  outer  case,  and 
this  is  covered  by  a 
double  pail  cover, 
with  a  handle, 
through  which  the 
chain  is  passed,  by 
which  the  cover  is 
locked  down.  The 
case  has  handles  like 
a  milk  can,  a  heavy 
iron  hoop  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  at  the  top, 
and  is  shipped  jacketed  in  felt,  covered  with  stout, 
colored  muslin.  The  handles  come  through  the 
jacket.  The  effect  of  the  ice  is  distinctly-perceived 
in  the  lowest  pan,  and  the  case  is  a  very  strong 
one,  and  not  liable  to  damage,  as  handled  by  the 
“gentle  ”  express  and  railroad  hands. 


company  is  liable  for  damages.  The  fact  that  the 
owner  of  the  stock  has  not  taken  any  pains  to  keep 
his  cattle  out  of  danger, does  not  relieve  the  railroad 
corporation  of  its  obligations  to  provide  barriers. 


Grain  Mills  to  Order. 

One  need  not  be  very  old  to  be  able  to  remember 
when  the  erection  of  a  mill,  even  the  simplest,  for 
merely  grinding  corn,  was  an  important  event. 
There  was  much  calculation  beforehand,  as  the 
work  of  many  different  persons  was  required,  a 
great  number  of  parts  was  to  be  provided  from  va¬ 
rious  sources,  and  all,  finally,  with  much  trouble, 
brought  together,  and  adapted  to  one  auother.  Af¬ 
ter  much  disappointment  and  many  delays,  the  mill 
was  started ;  yet  the  mill  was  worth  all  the  trouble 
it  cost.  From  the  moment  it  was  completed,  the 
locality  rose  in  importance,  and  became  a  center  to 
the  neighborhood  for  many  miles  around.  It  made 
every  farm  within  a  wide  circle  more  valuable,  for 


Fig.  9.  — THE  NORTON  CASE. 


Railroads  vs.  Farm  Stock.— The  thousands 
of  miles  of  railroads  now  in  operation  in  the  United 
States,  and  the  many'  more  to  be  built,  makes  the 
subject  of  the  killing  of  farm  stock,  by  passing 
trains,  a  practical  and  important  one.  Under  the 
existing  laws,  railroad  companies  are  required  to 
either  fence  both  sides  of  their  roads,  or  to  provide 
an  equivalent  barrier,  and  to  maintain  cattle-guards 
at  all  crossings;  the  ^corporations  are  only  re¬ 
leased  from  damages  done  to  stock  when  all  such 
fences  and  necessary  measures  are  taken  to  keep 
stock  from  their  tracks.  If  the  track  is  thrown 
open  at  any  point,  not  from  public  necessity,  the 


NORDYKE  &  MARMON  GRINDING  MILL. 

however  successful  the  farmer  in  raising  good  crops 
of  Indian  corn  and  wheat,  they  must  first  go  to  the 
mill  before  they  could  be  utilized.  At  first  we  had 
wind-mills  and  water-mills,  and  then  mills  inde¬ 
pendent  of  either  wind  or  water,  being  worked  by 
steam,  but  whatever  the  motive  power,  the  mak¬ 
ing  and  bringing  together  of  all  the  varied  parts  of 
the  mill  itself  and  its  accessories  remained  a  work 
requiring  both  forethought  and  time.  It  is  not 
surprising  in  the  general  improvement  in  all  agri¬ 
cultural  machines  that  the  mill,  that  most  import¬ 
ant  accessory  to  the  farm,  should  have  kept  pace. 
It  used  to  be  said,  when  parts  of  Maine  were  noted 
for  their  activity  in  ship-building,  that  ships  were 
built  by  the  mile,  and  cut  off  in  lengths  to  suit 
purchasers.  In  a  similar  manner,  one  can  now  or¬ 
der  a  mill  of  a  given  capacity,  and  receive  it,  mo¬ 
tive  power,  mill,  and  all  complete,  to  the  last  nut 
and  the  wrench  to  turn  it  with,  in  a  very  short 
time.  Rarely  have  we  examined  a  catalogue  with 
so  much  interest  as  we  did  that  of  the  Nordyke  & 
Marmon  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.  ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
treatise  rather  than  a  catalogue,  having  175  large 
pages,  and  so  full  of  illustrations  that  a  friend  with 
strong  mechanical  tastes  much  desired  to  possess 
it  for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  its  engravings  of 
machinery  and  parts  of  machines.  As  motive  pow¬ 
ers,  various  steam  engines  are  described  and  fig¬ 
ured,  and  the  manner  of  utilizing  water  power, 
with  directions  for  estimating  the  power  of  a 
stream,  are  given.  Mills,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest,  are  illustrated  in  full,  with  every  accessory 
to  their  proper  workings,  including  machines  for 
cleaning  the  grain  before  grinding,  to  those  for 
packing  the  finished  flour,  and  in  the  minutest  de¬ 
tail,  showing  every  part,  wheel,  nut,  screw,  etc. 
But  we  can  not  enumerate  the  contents  of  this  in¬ 
teresting  work,  suffice  it  to  say  that  it  shows  every 
step,  after  the  wheat  leaves  the  threshing  machine, 
and  after  the  corn  comes  from  the  hands  of  the 
husker,  needed  to  convert  the  one  into  flour  and 
the  other  into  meal.  We  were  pleased  to  note 
that,  while  large  establishments  are  provided  for, 
the  needs  of  small  mills  are  not  overlooked.  One 
can  procure  a  complete  mill,  with  two  run  of 
stones,  one  for  wheat  and  the  other  for  com,  with 
every  accessory,  including  motive  power,  ready  to 
be  set  up  in  any  one  or  two  story  building,  as  seen 
in  the  engraving,  at  a  very  moderate  outlay.  In 
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those  wheat-growing  localities,  where  the  grain  has 
to  be  sent  a  long  distance  to  a  mill,  and  the 
flour,  for  use,  returned  an  equally  long  distance, 
a  fanner,  or  several  associated  farmers,  may  easily 
establish  such  a  mill,  and  it  would  no  doubt  be  a 


Loading  Logs. 

A  log  is  a  heavy  and  difficult  thing  for  one  per¬ 
son  to  handle,  unless  he  takes  advantage  of  it.  By 
advantage  we  mean,  availing  ourselves  of  any  con¬ 


LOADING  LOGS  ON  TO  A  WAGON. 


profitable  investment,  and  at  the  same  time  a  con¬ 
venience  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the  neighborhood. 


Ventilating  Stables. 

In  the  construction  of  stables  there  should  al¬ 
ways  be  a  provision  for  proper  ventilation,  and  at 
the  same  time  for  preventing  any  draught  from  fall¬ 
ing  directly  upon  the  animals.  While  there  is  a 
wind,  ventilation  is  easy  to  secure,  but  when  the 
air  is  still,  it  is  different,  and  the  air  of  the  stable 
too  often  becomes  foul.  The  valvular  window  is 
generally  preferred  to  all  others  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  air,  and  a  plain  ventilating  shaft  for  carry¬ 
ing  away  the  bad  air.  This  ventilator,  seen  closed 
in  figure  1,  is  a  combination  window  and  ventilator, 
the  movable  part  being  a  sash  of  glass  guarded  by 
bars  of  iron.  It  is  shown  open  in  figure  2,  the  sash 
being  against  the  outstanding  frame.  The  distance 
to  which  the  sash  is  opened  is  regulated  by  a 
ratcheted  rod,  fig.  3,  fixed  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
ventilator.  The  air,  as  it  enters  the  stable,  must 
rise  and  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  arrows.  The 
size  of  the  ventilator  should  be  about  two  feet 
square,  and  situated  above  the  heads  of  the  horses. 

The  foul  air  is  best  carried  off  by  a  small  wooden 
shaft ;  passing  from  the  top  of  the  ceiling  of  the 
stable,  to  the  roof,  where  it  is  protected  by  down¬ 
draught  guards ;  one  foot  square  is  large  enough 
for  a  stable  of  six  horses.  A  section  of  a  stable, 
with  the  shaft  a,  and  ventilator  window,  b,  shown  in 
position,  is  given  in  fig.  4.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  fresh  air  enters  above  the  horses,  and  the  foul 
vapors  pass  away  above  also,  thus  preventing  any 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


chilling  draughts  that  will  surely  come  by  having 
the  air  enter  the  bottom  of  the  stable.  There  is 
a  constant  interchange  of  the  upper  and  lower  air. 


trivance  or  mechanical  power  which  enables  us  to 
avoid  lifting  it  directly  up  by  main  force.  In  load- 
ing  logs,  the  work  may  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
using  the  inclined  plane.  In  many  places  there  is 
not  sufficient  snow  for  logging  with  sleds,  and  the 
wagon  must  be  used.  The  engraving  shows  the 
method  of  loading  logs  upon  a  wagon  by  ox-power. 
Two  strong  skids,  ten  feet  or  so  in  length,  are  pro¬ 
vided,  one  to  be  placed  near  each  end  of  the  wagon, 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  One  hind  wheel  is  then 
removed,  the  axle  being  blocked  up;  a  chain  is 


Fig.  3.— THE  RATCHET  ROD. 


fastened  to  the  body  of  the  wagon  nearthe  middle, 
and  passing  under  the  log  midway  from  its  ends,  is 
brought  back  over  the  wagon  to  the  oxen  or  horses 
upon  the  opposite  side.  \With  this  arrangement  the 
log  is  brought  upon  the  wagon  with  very  little  ef¬ 
fort.  The  team  must  be  steady — and  for  this  work 
oxen  are  to  be  preferred  to  horses — else  the  log 
may  be  carried  too  far,  and  all  the  work  be  lost.  It 
is  usually  best  to  drag  the  logs  into  heaps,  and,  if 
possible,  where  the  wagon  may  be  on  lower  ground 
than  the  logs  to  be  loaded.  In  snow,  the  same 
method  may  be  used  with  a  sled,  with  even 
greater  ease  than  with  the  wagon,  as  it  is  lower. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Town  Bounties. 

When  I  saw  Seth  Twiggs  coming  down  Hooker- 
town  street  with  an  uncommon  cloud  of  smoke 
about  his  old  beaver,  I  knew  there  was  something 
in  the  wind.  He  hauled  up  at  my  wood  pile,  took 
a  seat  on  a  log,  and  said  he  : 

“  Did  you  ever  see  folks  act  so  like  a  pack  of 
fools  as  they  did  at  town-meeting.  Jest  as  we’ve 
got  the  foxes  under  a  little,  and  pretty  much  scared 
’em  out  of  town,  they  must  go  and  repeal  the 
bounty.  Why,  I  can  remember  arter  the  bounty 
was  raised  that  we  used  to  pay  $500  in  town  boun 
ties  on  foxes,  showing  that  we  killed  at  least  a  hun¬ 
dred  foxes  every  season.  It  wan’t  of  much  use  to 
try  to  raise  poultry,  especially  near  any  piece  of 
woodland,  for  the  foxes  in  spring  would  come  right 
up  to  the  barn  and  snap  up  geese,  turkeys,  and 
hens,  even  in  the  day  time.  Deacon  Smith,  I  know, 
lost  twenty  dollars’  worth  of  turkeys  in  one  nightt 
and  I  ’spose  two  thousand  dollars  would  not  pay 
for  the  poultry  killed  and  carried  off  by  the  foxes. 
With  hunting  with  hounds  in  the  winter,  and  dig¬ 
ging  out  the  young  ones  in  Uieir  holes  in  the  spring, 
they  had  become  mighty  skase  and  poultry  stood 
a  good  chance.” 

“  1  can  tell  jest  what  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
repeal,”  said  Jake  Frink.  “  Te  see,  George  Wash¬ 
ington  Tucker  and  myself  took  a  scoot  up  thro’  the 


White  Oaks  last  spring  and  holed  an  old  she-fox* 
and  arter  digging  the  better  part  of  a  day,  we  took 
her  out  and  six  of  her  young  ones,  and  got  thirty- 
five  dollars  at  the  town  treasury,  bounty  money,  a 
pretty  good  day’s  work.  Ye  see  this  riled  Uncle 
Jotham  Sparrowgrass,  Benjamin  Franklin  Jones, 
and  a  few  more  of  their  set,  who  had  opposed1 
raising  of  the  bounty  from  two  to  five  dollars. 
They  said  it  was  making  money  too  fast  and  rob¬ 
bing  the  treasury.  So  they  kept  Hookertown  street 
in  an  uproar  all  summer  and  talked  agin  bounties, 
until  they  made  most  folks  thing  it  was  the  un¬ 
pardonable  sin.  So  you  see  when  town-meeting 
was  warned,  it  was  put  in  to  repeal  the  bounty  on 
foxes.  There  was  a  general  turn  out  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  especially  of  people  who  never  owned  a  turkey 
or  chicken,  and  the  bounty  was  taken  off.  I  guess 
they’ll  get  their  pay  ’fore  long  in  the  price  of 
chickens  and  turkeys.” 

This  talk  occurred  three  years  ago  last  spring, 
and  Jake’s  prophecy  has  come  true.  The  repeal  of 
the  bounty  has  led  to  the  multiplication  of  foxes 
beyond  measure,  and  hardly  a  farmer  in  town  has 
escaped  visitation  this  summer.  Poultry  yards 
have  been  decimated,  and  in  a  few  cases  cleaned 
out,  so  that  no  Thanksgiving  turkey  is  left  for  the 
spit.  It  has  borne  much  harder  upon  the  farmers 
back  near  the  woodlands  than  upon  people  living 
on  the  street.  The  fox  is  a  crafty  creature,  and: 
loves  his  own  safety,  a  little  better  than  fresh  turkey 
and  goose.  A  farm-house  near  a  bit  of  woodland 
is  his  special  delight.  He  can  steal  a  young  turkey 
at  any  time  and  be  out  of  sight  before  his  theft  is 
known.  In  the  absence  of  bounties,  there  has  been 
no  special  inducement  to  hunt  foxes,  cur  dogs  have 
taken  the  place  of  hounds,  and  it  is  only  as  hunters 
have  come  in  from  the  city  that  a  fox  has  been 
killed.  They  have  grown  so  bold  that  it  is  common 
to  see  them  in  the  morning  prowling  around  our 
barns.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  estimate  the 
damage  done  by  them,  for  they  begin  their  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  spring,  killing  geese  and  turkeys  upon 
the  nest,  while  sitting,  or  while  yet  with  their 
broods,  before  the  young  ones  are  capable  of  taking 
care  of  themselves.  Some  farmers,  who  have  sold 
three  hundred  dollars’  worth  of  turkeys  in  a  year, 
will  not  have  half  that  amount  this  year.  The  tax 
upon  the  poultry  yards  is  many  times  heavier  than 
the  bounty  money  would  have  been,  and  it  is  much 


Fig.  4  —PLAN  OF  VENTILATOR  OF  STABLE. 


more  unevenly  distributed.  It  is  a  mistaken  policy 
to  repeal  the  bounty  upon  foxes  at  any  time.  If  it 
is  kept  on  persistently,  they  wiil  be  hunted  until 
they  are  driven  from  the  borders  of  the  town,  and 
the  bounty  will  be  reduced  to  the  minimum.  Foxes 
are  like  weeds.  None  should  be  left  to  go  to  seed. 
They  have  fulfilled  their  mission,  and  no  place- 
should  be  left  for  them  in  a  civilized  State.  They 
are  unmitigated  pests  and  too  expensive  to  be 
tolerated.  The  policy  of  repealing  bounties  is  pen¬ 
nywise  and  found  foolish.  If  we  try  to  save  the 
bounties,  the  foxes  will  quadruple  the  amount  by 
laying  our  poultry  yards  under  toll  They  will 
make  poultry  yards  insecure  and  unprofitable  The 
true  policy  would  be  to  have  the  bounties  offered 
by  the  State  instead  of  the  towns.  Then  the  ex 
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termination  would  go  on  over  a  large  territory  at 
once,  and  if  the  policy  were  continuous,  foxes 
would  become  as  scarce  as  bears  and  wolves.  There 
would  be  no  unfairness  in  this  mode  of  taxing,  for 
the  cities  indirectly  would  be  as  much  benefitted 
as  the  agricultural  towns.  Make  poultry  raising 
secure  and  its  price  is  cheapened  in  all  our  cities. 

Booker/own ,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Nov.  6, 1879.  1  Timothy  Bunkbb,  Esq. 


Mines  and  Mining  Terms. 


The  United  States  has  the  richest  mineral  de¬ 
posits  of  any  country  in  the  world.  The  gold  and 


Fig.  l. — A  BED  BETWEEN  STRATA  OP  BOOK. 


silver  mines  are  now  yielding  nearly  80  million  dol¬ 
lars  yearly,  and  the  enormous  deposits  of  silver  ore 
and  gold-bearing  rocks  discovered  within  the  past 
two  years,  promise  to  double  this  yield  whenever 
the  new  mines  shall  be  opened  and  made  produc¬ 
tive.  There  were  coined  in  the  year  ending  June, 
1879,  over  65  million  dollars  of  gold  aDd  silver,  and 
these  metals  to  the  value  of  12  millions  were  used 
in  manufactures.  The  coal  deposits  are  larger  than 
those  of  any  other  country,  each  of  several  of  the 
States  having  a  larger  area  of  coal  than  the  whole 
of  Europe,  while  the  beds  of  the  purest  iron  ore, 
and  the  veins  of  copper  and  copper  ore,  are  equally 
superior  in  extent  and  value  to  any  others  in  ex¬ 
istence.  The  future  development  of  our  mining 
promises  to  surpass  any  thing  previously  known  in 
the  world.  The  recent  wonderful  discoveries  of 
silver,  and  the  rapid  extension  of  mining,  have 
created  a  general  interest  in  mining,  and  the  terms 
used  by  miners  have  passed  into  the  periodical 
literature  of  the  day.  As  every  intelligent  person, 
when  reading  of  “levels,”  “slopes,”  “winzes,” 
“  bonanzas,”  and  the  like  technical  terms  used  in 
mining,  wishes  to  know  their  meaning,  we  propose 
to  give  such  a  sketch  of  the  general  operation  of  a 
mine  as  will  explain  and  illustrate  them.  Mineral 
deposits  are  found  in  the  shape  of  beds  or  veins.  A 
bed  is  a  deposit  lying  conformable  to  and  between 
the  strata  of  rock  in  which  it  is  found,  as  seen  at 
figure  1,  in  which  the  dark,  shaded  part  represents 
a  bed.  The  immense  deposits  of  silver  bearing 


Fig.  2.— A  VEIN  THROUGH  BEDS  OP  ROCK. 


lead  ore  recently  discovered  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Leadville,  Colorado,  are  in  beds,  and  such  beds 
are  not  of  the  regular  or  permanent  character  of 
what  are  known  as  true  fissure  veins.  Veins  differ 
from  beds  in  penetrating  the  rock  across  the  strata, 


as  seen  at  figure  2,  in  which  the  lines  from  a  to  a 
represent  a  vein  cutting  through  the  beds  of  rock, 
g ,  g,  g.  The  point  where  the  vein  protrudes  at  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  called  the  “  out  crop,” 
and  veins  are  most  frequently  discovered  by  find¬ 
ing  its  fragments,  which  are  called  “float,”  upon 
the  sides  of  the  mountain  below  the  vein,  or  at  the 
bottom.  When  these  pieces  of  “float”  are  ob¬ 
served,  the  “ prospector”  searches  above  until  he 
finds  the  vein  from  which  they  came.  If  the  vein 
is  a  promising  one,  and  is  found  to  contain  valua-* 
ble  mineral,  a  shaft  is  sunk  to  “prove”  it.  A 
“  discovery  shaft  ”  is  one  sunk  on  the  vein  and  fol¬ 
lowing  its  direction  for  the  purpose  of  proving  its 
value.  When  this  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  a 
working  shaft  is  sunk  perpendicularly  through  the 
rock  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  the  greatest  facili  ¬ 
ty  in  working  the  vein  and  raising  the  mineral  to 
the  surface.  The  shaft  is  shown  at  6,  figure  2,  and 
cuts  the  vein  at  some  distance  below  the  surface. 
A  tunnel  or  “adit  level,”  c,  is  driven  horizontally 
through  the  rock  to  cut  the  vein  as  low  down  the 
mountain  as  possible,  and  through  the  vein  to  the 
main  shaft  to  carry  off  water  and  ventilate  it.  From 
the  adit  level  it  is  usual  to  sink  other  shafts,  b,  to 
reach  the  vein  at  a  still  lower  level,  and  other 
“levels  ”  are  driven  from  the  main  shaft,  as  shown 
at  d,  d,  to  cut  the  vein  in  as  many  places  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  make  the  working  more  effective  and  profit¬ 
able.  Veins  are  not  regular  in  width  or  their  direc  ¬ 
tion;  they  “pinch”  in  places  as  at  e,  sometimes  so 
closely  that  the  “walls”  are  separated  only  by  a 
mere  thread  of  vein  rock,  while  at  other  places  the 


walls  separate  widely,  enclosing  enormous  masses 
of  mineral.  When  the  ore  found  in  such  a  wide 
space  is  rich,  it  is  known  as  a  “  bonanza,”  and  many 
millions  of  dollars  of  gold  and  silver  have  been 
taken  from  single  mines  in  such  places.  The  lower 
wall  of  a  vein  is  called  the  “foot  wall,”  and  the 
upper  one  the  “hanging  wall.”  The  wall  is  the 
surface  of  rock  which  is  in  contact  with  the  vein, 
and  is  often  smoothed  and  polished  by  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  vein  matter  upon  it  pressing  with 
enormous  force.  The  rock  outside  of  the  vein  is 
called  the  “  country  rock,”  and  that  in  the  vein, 
and  with  which  the  mineral  is  mingled,  is  called  the 
“vein  matter”  or  “gangue.”  This  is  usually  quartz 
in  fissure  veins.  When  the  shafts  have  been  sunk 
and  levels  driven,  the  vein  is  said  to  be  “opened 
on,”  and  the  work  so  far  is  known  as  exploring. 
The  vein  is  then  worked  for  profit.  A  house  is  built 
over  the  shaft  for  protection  ( a ,  fig.  3),  and  is  called 
the  shaft-house.  Hoisting  machinery  is  set  up, 
and  pumps  are  put  down  the  shaft  to  free  it  from 
water.  The  work  on  the  vein  differs  from  that  on 
the  shafts.  Figure  3  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
workings  on  a  vein  as  would  be  seen  if  one  side 
was  exposed  to  view ;  the  shaft  is  seen  at  b,  the 


these  on  the  vein  is  ^called  “  drifting”  ;  levels  are 
usually  driven  at  each  100  feet  down  the  shaft  after 
“  pay-rock  ”  is  struck.  At  d  is  a  “  winze,”  which 
is  an  opening  made  perpendicularly  from  one  level 
to  another.  At  e  the  process  of  “stoping”  is 
shown  ;  this  consists  in  taking  down  the  vein  mat¬ 
ter  from  overhead  ,  the  rich  mineral  being  taken  1 


out  and  the  waste  being  thrown  down  and  left  to 
fill  up  the  level.  At  /  is  an  “upraise,”  which  is 
the  reverse  of  a  “  winze,”  and  is  used  to  follow  up 


a  deposit  of  ore  richer  than  usual,  and  which,  when 
it  runs  up  into  the  vein,  is  called  a  “chimney.” 

Such  a  deposit  recently  found  in  a  Cali¬ 
fornia  mine  carried  the  market  value  of 
the  stock  from  $6  up  to  $90  per  share. 
The  stoping  on  the  vein  goes  on  until 
all  the  valuable  mineral  is  taken  out, 
when  the  levels,  as  they  are  worked  out, 
are  abandoned.  When  the  rock  passed 
through,  in  a  level,  is  loose  and  liable  to 
fall,  the  level  is  timbered,  as  shown  at 
figure  5.  Very  strong  timbers  are  put  to¬ 
gether,  as  there  shown,  a  few  feet  apart, 
and  others  are  laid  from  one  of  these  to 
the  other  when  required  to  support  the 
roof.  An  enormous  quantity  of  timber 
is  used  in  a  large  mine,  and  in  some 
cases  the  timbering  has  taken  fire  from 
the  lanterns  or  from  blasts,  and  has 
burned  out,  doing  much  damage.  It  is 
in  this  way  that  mines  take  fire  ;  and 
coal  mines  are  sometimes  thus  fired, 
and  the  coal  itself  burns  for  months 
or  years.  At  figure  4  are  shown  two 
miners  descending  a  shaft  on  a  tub,  which  is 
used  to  raise  the  rock  and  ore  to  the  surface 


The  Useful  and  Beautiful  In  Poultry.— 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  statement  of  Darwin — and 
no  one  is  more  careful  and  reserved  in  his  expres¬ 


sions  than  he — no  domesticated  animal  admits  of 
so  much  variation,  beauty  of  shape,  and  richness  in 
coloring,  as  poultry.  But  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
accept  this  solely  from  the  multitude  of  facts  pre¬ 
sented  by  this  great  naturalist  in  his  work,  “  Varia¬ 
tion  in  Animals  and  Plants,  Under  Domestication.'* 


■  Fig.  3.— HOUSE  FOR  THE  SHAFT. 
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If  one  visits  one  or  more  of  the  many  Poultry  Ex¬ 
hibitions,  now  being  held  in  widely  separated  parts 
of  the  Union,  he  will  be  convinced  of  its  truth. 
There  are  breeds  upon  breeds,  and  varieties  almost 
without  number,  some  of  them  being  quite  new  to 
the  trade.  To  the  making  of  new  varieties  of  poultry, 
there  seems  to  be  no  end  ;  but  with  it  all,  the  stock, 
as  a  whole,  is  getting  better.  Division  of  labor  has 
come  in,  and  some  breeds  are  noted  for  their  sitting 
powers,  while  others,  so  to  speak,  furnish  the 
eggs,  while  others  still,  furnish  the  best  flesh.  It 
is  pleasant  to  think  that  outward  beauty,  and  in¬ 
ward  usefulness,  can  be  thoroughly  combined  in 
these  birds ;  to  know  that  in  some  cases,  “  fine 
feathers,”  do  make  “  fine  birds,”  and  that  a  grace¬ 
ful  form,  and  proud  bearing,  does  not  of  necessity 
exclude  solid  and  useful  qualities. 


Training  of  a  Kicking  Horse. 

A  method  of  curing  a  kicking  horse,  or  of  train¬ 
ing  a  colt  to  withstand  any  unusual  pressure  or 
contact  of  the  harness  behind,  is  described  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  animal  is  harnessed,  as  usual,  to  the 
shafts  of  a  buggy  or  wagon ;  the  shafts  are  then 
separated  from  the  vehicle,  being  kept  from  trailing 
on  the  ground  by  straps  or  cords  from  the  crupper, 


Eig.  3. 


DRIVING  A  KICKING  HORSE. 

as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  horse  or  colt  is 
then  driven  in*  the  usual  manner,  the  driver  walking 
behind,  and  occasionally  pushing  the  shafts  to  cause 
the  breeching  to  press  on  the  hind-quarters,  or 
pulling  them  sidewise  to  interfere  with  the  crupper, 
or  in  any  way  that  may  be  possible,  endeavoring 
to  disturb  the  animal  and  train  him  to  remain  quiet 
under  the  disturbance.  The  horse  may  kick  as  he 
pleases,  the  shafts  can  not  be  hurt,  as  they  are 
raised  at  every  attempt.  In  time  the  horse  will 
understand  the  matter,  and  refrain  from  kicking. 


The  Sheep’s  Foot— Care  and  Neglect  of  It. 

Foot-rot  is  a  most  destructive  disease  of  the  sheep. 
There  is  an  incipient,  and  easily  preveDtible,  and 
curable  form  of  this  disease,  and  there  is  a  malig¬ 
nant  and  contagious  Foot-rot,  which  infects  and 
poisons  the  soil,  and  spreads  sometimes  with  most 
frightful  effect,  among  large  flocks,  destroying  the 
sheep  by  hundreds  and  thousands.  The  malignant 
form  grows  out  of  the  other,  and  it  is  questionable 
if  it  could  not  be  prevented  from  spreading  among 
the  sheep,  even  from  infected  ground,  if  their  feet 
were  only  in  good  condition.  But  the  sheep’s  foot 
is  seldom  in  good  condition  naturally,  because  the 


shepherd  rarely  thinks  it  necessary  to  examine  it, 
until  something  wrong  is  evident,  from  the  lame¬ 


ness  caused  by  it.”  Then  precaution  comes  too  late. 
The  manner  of  growth  of  the  sheep’s  foot  is  peculiar, 
and  upon  this  depends  its  proclivity  to  damage 
and  disease.  The  walls 
of  the  hoof  grow  from 
abovedownwards, meet¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  the 
sole  at  the  junction ; 
the  outer  layers  of  the 
former  being  produced 
indefinitely,  and  if  not 
worn  away  by  contact 
with  the  ground,  pass 
the  sole  and  spread  be¬ 
yond  it,  turning  under, and  forming  a  loose  covering, 
beneath  which,  moisture, filth, sand, stones, and  other 
foreign  matter  find  a  lodgement.  These  foreign  mat¬ 
ters  soften  the  horn  of  the  sole,  or  otherwise  in¬ 
jure  it,  so  that  disorganization,  or  distraction  occurs, 
and  carries  the  injury  into  the  interior  of  the  foot. 
Stones  or  gravel  that  may  be  enclosed  under  the 
excess  of  horn,  press  upon  the  softened  sole  and 
irritate  the  sensitive  tissues  under  it,  and  although 
as  yet,  no  actual  damage  may  have  occurred,  yet 
the  sheep  is  unable  to  walk  upon  its  feet,  and 
moves  about  on  its  knees.  When  this  is  seen,  no 
time  should  be  lost  in  examining  the  flock,  and 
==~  — ■  _  remedying  the  mis¬ 

chief,  while  this  can 
yet  be  easily  done.  The 
feet  will  probably  ap¬ 
pear  as  shown  at  fig¬ 
ure  2,  the  walls  of  the 
foot  having  out-grown 
the  sole,  and  not  only 
turning  under  at  the 
sides,  but  turning  up  at 
the  toes  (figs.  2  and  3), 
thus  preventing  the 
natural  use  of  the  feet. 
This  is  to  be  remedied 
by  the  use  of  a  pair  of 
toe  nippers,  made  ex¬ 
pressly  for  trimming 
the  feet,  and  also  by 
the  use  of  the  knife. 
The  walls  of  the  feet 
are  trimmed  at  the 
sides  with  a  knife,  and  all  superfluous  horn  is 
removed.  The  toes  are  clipped  with  the  nipp’ers, 
figure  4  ;  a  pair  of  common  pincers  may  be  used, 
if  the  edges  of  the  claws  are  filed  and  ground  sharp. 
The  hoofs  then  appear  as  at  figure  5 ;  the  toes 
being  clipped,  to  reduce  the  sole  from  the  distorted 
form,  to  the  rounded  form,  as  shown  at  figure  3. 
Neglect  of  these  precautions,  has  ruined  many 
flocks,  while  the  pastures  have  become  so  poisoned 
with  the  diseased  and  infectious  matter,  that  no 
healthy  sheep  could  be  kept  upon  them,  until  after 
an  interval  sufficient  to  rid  them  of  the  contagion. 
The  result  of  neglect  may  be  described  as  follows  : 
The  horn  of  the  sole  being  softened  and  decomposed, 
as  previously  mentioned,  and  the  sensitive  inner 
portions  of  the  foot  being  injured,  inflammatory 
and  suppurative  action  is  caused  within  the  foot ; 


Fig.  4. — sheep’s  toe  nippers. 

escape  of  the  products  of  inflammation  being  im¬ 
possible  through  the  sole  at  first ;  intense  suffering 
results,  and  a  generally  disturbed  condition  of  the 
animal  ensues.  This  is  the  first  stage  of  malignant 
foot-rot.  In  course  of  time  the  sole  is  decomposed, 
and  fetid  pus  escapes,  by  which  the  herbage  and 
soil  are  infected.  The  disease  spreads  through  the 
whole  foot,  and  appears  at  the  coronet.  Fungoid, 
or  mushroom-like  excrescences  appear  on  the  sole, 
and  at  the  coronet,  and  if  neglected  at  this  stage, 
the  whole  foot  may  be  lost  and  the  sheep  ruined. 
In  this  condition,  radical  treatment  is  needed. . 
The  sound  animals  should  be  removed  at  once  to 
new*  and  clean  pastures,  or  into  a  clean  yard.  The 
diseased  sheep  are  to  be  treated,  by  means  of  caus¬ 


tic  dressings  of  the  feet ;  Hydrochloric  (Muriatic) 
Acid,  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  water ; 
a  solution  of  one  dram  of  Chloride  of  Zinc,  in  a 
pint  of  water,  or  Carbolic  Acid  should  be  used  to 
destroy  the  diseased  growths,  and  persevered  in, 
until  sound  parts  are  reached,  when  the  usual  stim¬ 
ulant  dressings  may  be  substituted.  The  sheep 


should  be  kept  on  a  clean  floor,  covered,  or  well 
dusted  with  fine  air-slacked  lime,  or  in  a  dry,  clean, 
soft  pasture,  which  should  be  plowed,  so  soon  as 
its  use  by  the  sheep  is  no  longer  necessary. 


The  Boys  at  Work. 

Interesting  Experiments  in  Com  Raising  by 
138  Blaine  Boys.— An  Example 
Worthy  of  Wide  Imitation. 

Stillman  B.  Allen,  Esq.,  for  many  years* past  in 
successful  business  in  Boston,  retains  a  lively  in¬ 
terest  in  the  place  where  he  spent  his  boyhood,  a 
quarter  of  a  century  or  more  ago — York  County,  Me. 
One  of  the  ways  of  manifesting  this  interest  is  in 
stimulating  the  boys  of  the  present  day  to  observa¬ 
tion,  thought,  and  experiment.  Last  spring  he 
offered  $200  in  seven  prizes — one  of  §100,  one  of 
§50,  and  five  of  $10  each — to  the  boys  in  the  County 
under  17  years  of  age,  who  should  produce  the  most 
Indian  com  upon  one-eiglith  of  an  acre.  Each  boy 
intending  to  compete  was  to  send  his  name  before 
May  1st,  to  the  President  of  the  County  Agricultural 
Society,  who  had  charge  of  awarding  the  prizes. 
About  200  boys  reported.  A  committee  of  one  or 
more  men  was  appointed  in  each  town  to  measure 
every  parcel  of  ground,  and  to  be  present  at  the 
harvesting,  husking,  and  weighing  of  the  crop,  and 
report  at  the  Town  House  in  Alfred  on  Oct.  25. 
Each  boy  was  required  to  fill  out  the  blanks  fur¬ 
nished,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  time  of  plowing, 
planting,  kind  of  seed  corn,  and  full  particulars  as 
to  manure,  cultivation,  etc,  (These  blanks  will  be 
bound  in  book  form  by  Mr.  Allen,  and  kept  in  the 
archives  of  the  County  Agricultural  Society  for 
reference  and  use.)  We  have  before  us  the  report 
of  Mr.  John  Hall,  President  of  the  Society,  giving 
a  full  account  of  the  results  obtained  by  138  of  the 
boys,  some  75  of  whom  were  present  with  their 
parents  and  many  others,  at  the  time  of  making  the 
reports.  We  regret  not  to  have  been  among  the 
number  to  have  seen  the  displays  of  the  specimens 
of  com,  and  especially  to  have  seen  the  bright¬ 
eyed,  enterprising  boys.  We  have  space  for  but  an 
epitome  of  some  of  the  results.  The  ears  were 
reckoned  at  70  lbs.  for  a  shelled  bushel  of  56  lbs. 

The  average  yield  of  the  whole  138  trials  was  just 
about  100  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Moses  Milliken,  of  Bidde- 
ford,  for  160  bushels  per  acre.  2d  to  David  J. 
Morrell,  of  Cornish,  153  bushels.  The  next  five 
prizes  went  to  A.  O.  Bennett,  of  Waterboro,  145 
bushels ;  Cyrus  H.  Smith,  of  Dayton,  144  bushels  ; 
Willie  B.  Moore,  of  Limerick,  142  bushels  ;  Charlie 
G.  Austin,  of  Lebanon,  141  bushels  ;  and  Arthur  M. 
Deering,  of  Waterboro,  140  bushels.  Six  boys  raised 
131  to  137 bushels  per  acre;  12  raised  120  to  127 
bushels  ;  23  produced  110  to  119  bushels  ;  24  pro¬ 
duced  100  to  109  bushels — making  72  boys  who 
grew  100  bushels  and  upward.  22  others  produced 
from  90  to  99  bushels  per  acre.  29  obtained  75  to 
89  bushels,  and  only  15  fell  below  75  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre.  Doubtless,  owing  to  poor 
soil,  lack  of  fertilizers,  etc,  many  of  the  boys  getting 
the  lesser  crops  were  entitled  to  high  praise  for 
their  efforts.  Indeed  we  commend  every  boy  who 
had  the  intelligence  and  spirit  to  enter  the  contest. 

This  shows  what  can  be  done  in  producing  corn 
in  a  county  in  Maine,  lying  between  43°  and  44°  of 
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north  latitude.  Not  having  the  reports  before  us, 
we  can  not  judge  as  to  the  profit  of  such  crops,  the 
•cost  of  manure,  cultivation,  etc.,  nor  are  we  con¬ 
cerned  as  to  this  in  the  present  case.  The  import¬ 
ant  result  is  the  effect  upon  the  boys  themselves, 
and  upon  many  other  boys  in  the  county  and  else¬ 
where.  These  boys  were  led  to  think ,  reason ,  ob¬ 
serve.  They  will  each  examine  into  how  and  why 
this  and  that  one  succeeded  better  or  poorer  than 
themselves.  They  will  be  better  thinkers  and 
workers  hereafter.  Mr.  Allen’s  thoughtful  offer 
will  be  worth  to  his  native  county,  in  the  far 
reaching  future  results,  more  than  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  expended  in  some  ways  that  might  have 
been  selected.  We  heartily  wish  there  might  be  a 
Stillman  Allen  for  every  county  in  the  whole 
country  ;  and  where  there  is  not,  we  suggest  that  a 


Fig.  1. — WINTER  WATER  TROUGH. 


like  sum — if  necessary  one  of  the  $300  prizes  often 
•given  to  some  fast  “nag  be  appropriated  by  the 
Society  to  the  benefit  of  some  hundreds  of  youth. 
The  boys  of  “  17  and  uuder  ”  of  to-day,  are  to  be 
the  actors  upon  the  stage  a  very  few  years  hence. 

P.S. — Mr.  Allen  is  so  pleased  with  the  result  in 
York  County  that  he  now  offers  prizes  of  $200,  $50, 
and  five  prizes  of  $10  to  the  boys  of  tbe  entire 
State,  who  shall  produce  the  most  corn  from  one- 
eighth  acre  during  1880.  Those  not  over  18  years, 
who  desire  to  compete,  will  send  their  name  and 
address  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Hamilton,  President  Maine 
State  Agricultural  Society,  at  Biddeford,  Me. 


Hints  and  Helps  For  Farmers. 

A  Water  Trough  for  Winter. — An  ice-clad 
water  trough  for  cows  to  drink  from  is  neither 
pleasant  to  them  nor  profitable  for  their  owner.  To 
raise  20  or  30  quarts  of  water  from  freezing  point  to 
nearly  100  degrees,  will  use  up  the  effect  of  a  large 
quantity  of  food,  which  should  be  made  to  do  more 
useful  work.  In  such  eases  the  waste  of  food  and 
loss  of  vital  force,  and  consequently  of  fat,  flesh,  or 
milk,  is  very  large,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  leaks 
-of  the  farm.  Water  coming  from  a  well  or  spring  at 
a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  and  drank  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  will  not  chill  an  animal,  but  refresh  and 
invigorate  it.  But  if  the  water  is  not  freshly  drawn, 
and  the  trough  is  covered  with  ice,  it  chills  the  aui- 
mals  thoroughly,  and  they  will  not  drink  as  much 
as  they  need.  A  water  trough  that  may  be  kept 
free  from  ice  and  snow  is  shown  in  the  engraving. 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  2. 


It  h  suspended  on  pins  at  the  ends,  fitted  in  posts 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  When  not  in  use,  it  may  be 
turned  over  and  kept  free  from  snow,  and  as  the 
trough  is  empty,  no  ice  can  form  in  it.  For  the 
nurpose  of  turning  it  over  easily  a  handle,  a,  is  fixed 
to  one  end,  and  when  not  in  use  is  fastened  to  the 


fence  by  a  wire  loop  or  a  hook,  thus  easily  pre¬ 
venting  the  trough  from  being  inverted  by  accident. 
A  Bag  Holder  that  may  be  made  and  applied  in 


a  few  minutes  is  shown  at  figures  2  and  3.  Figure 
2  represents  two  pieces  of  wood  joined,  and  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  cord  or  light  rope,  as  made  plain  by 
the  engraving.  At  figure  3  is  a  bag  held  open  by 
the  holder  and  suspended  by  the  cord.  By  the  use 
of  this  simple  contrivance,  one  person  can,  without 
help,  fill  a  bag  in  the  easiest  manner. 

Wagon  Jacks. — Clarence  Hollins,  Todd  Co.,  Ky., 
sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  still  another 
Jack,  which  is  shown  in  figure  4.  The  piece,  A,  is 
made  of  oak  or  other  strong  wood,  and  should  be 
five  feet  long,  six  inches  wide,  and  two  inches  in 
thickness.  The  cross-bar,  B,  is  to  keep  the  jack 
upright.  The  portion  C,  is  26  in.  high  ;  Es  E,  are 
pins  to  keep  the  lever,  D,  down.  This  Jack  is  easily 
understood.  The  engraving  tells  the  whole  story. 

Wagon  Jack  No.  2  comes  from  S.  P.  Harrington, 


Marion  Co.,  Ind.,  who  has  used  it  for  12  years,  and 
finds  it  in  every  way  satisfactory.  Its  construction 
is  simple :  Take  a  piece  of  hard-wood  11  in.  thick 
and  2i  in.  wide,  5  feet  long  ;  another  piece  of  the 
same  size  2  ft.  8  in.  long  is  fastened  to  the  long  one, 
near  its  middle,  by  a  bolt.  In  using  the  Jack  take 
hold  of  the  long  piece,  and  putting  it  under  the 
axle  at  one  of  the  notches,  raise  the  wheel,  when 
the  short  piece  follows  it  up  and  holds  it  in  place. 
When  the  wheel  is  to  be  lowered,  the  lever  is  raised 
a  little,  the  short  piece  is  pushed  back  with  the 
foot,  and  the  work  is  done.  The  jack  appears  to 
be  handy,  and  is  certainly  easily  made  and  cheap. 


Barn-door  Fastenings. 

A  number  of  years  ago,  the  writer  had  a  colt  that 
was  uncommonly  crafty,  and  soon  became  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  opening  barn  and  stable  doors.  The  door 
to  the  horse-stable,  was  fastened  by  a  sliding  wooden 
bar  (fig.  1),  moved  by  an  out-standing  pin ;  this 
door  was  easily  opened  by  the  colt,  until  a  hickory 
spring  was  put  on  the  bolt,  which  kept  it  firmly  in 
place.  A  contrivance  like  this,  makes  the  fastening 
a  self-acting  one,  when  the  door  is  swung  closed. 
The  door  to  the  adjoining  barn,  opened  by  a  latch 
string,  (fig.  2),  and  this  the  rogue  found,  and  could 
grasp  with  his  teeth,  and  pull  down,  when  the  door 
would  open.  For  a  time  we  pushed  the  strap 
through  the  hole,  but  this,  though  it  kept  the  colt 
out,  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  open  it.  We  soon 
thought  of  putting  a  strip 
of  board — a  sort  of  awn¬ 
ing — over  the  strap,  as 
shown  in  figure  3,  and  this 
proved  effectual  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  colt’s  pro¬ 
ceedings.  Any  further 
efforts  of  his  were  un¬ 
availing.  The  old  hand¬ 
hole  and  hook  fastening, 
is  one  that  is  very  safe, 
and  quite  convenient.  As 
shown  in  figure  4,  it  consists  of  an  iron  hook, 
attached  near  the  inner  edge  of  the  door,  and  is 


hooked  to  the  casing  by  the  hand,  which  passes 
through  the  hole,  when  hooked  from  the  out-side. 
There  may  bean  objection  to  this  method  of  fasten¬ 
ing,  because  it  leaves  an  opening  for  wind  to  pass  in. 
This  may  be  remedied  by  tacking  a  piece  of  leather 
over  the  hand-hole,  leaving  the  bottom  unfastened. 


Fodder  Plants—* Teosinte.” 

At  no  former  period  has  there  been  so  much  In¬ 
terest  felt  by  our  farmers  in  plants  producing  green 
fodder,  as  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  This 
interest  is  wide  spread,  and  extends  not  only  north 
and  south,  but,  as  our  correspondence  shows,  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory.  This  is  a 
gratifying  feature  in  the 
present  condition  of  our 
agriculture,  as  it  shows  a 
disposition  to  get  out  of 
old  ruts,  and  to  ascertain 
if  there  is  really  anything 
better  than  we  now  have, 
and  also  indicates  that 
soiling,  regarded  by  the 
best  dairymen  as  the  best 
practice,  is  receiving  a  more  extended  trial  than 
heretofore.  Among  the  present  green-fodder  plants, 
Indian  Corn  stands  at  the  head-  But  fodder-corn 
covers  only  a  part  of  the  season,  and  yields  but  one 
cutting,  while  there  is  a  desire  for  earlier  plants,  and 
those  which  will  bear  repeated  cuttings,  and  give  a 
succession  of  succulent  food,  thus  getting  a  much 
larger  return  from  the  same  area  of  ground.  Be¬ 
sides,  there  are  some  who  do  not  think  that  fodder- 
corn  is  the  best  food  for  furnishing  the  best  butter; 
not  so  much  that  it  imparts  an  unpleasant  flavor  to 
the  butter,  as  that  it  fails  to  give  the  butter  that 
peculiar  aroma  that  comes  from  the  best  pasturage. 
But  those  who  have  tried  Indian  Com  as  a  green 
fodder,  find  it  to  possess  so  many  advantages,  that 
they  are  not  likely  to  abandon  it,  until  something 
decidedly  better  is  brought  to  their  knowledge,  and 
they  have  tested  its  value.  Is  there  anything  that 
is,  on  the  whole,  better? — We  are  not  prepared  to 
answer  this  question ;  but  with  a  view  of  reaching 
an  answer,  we  have,  in  the  past  two  or  three  years, 
brought  to  notice,  figured  and  described,  the  vari  - 
ous  new  plants — or  new  to  use — as  they  have  come 
to  our  knowledge,  giving  such  statements  in  regard 
to  them  as  were  to  be  procured.  We  have  had  the 
various  kinds  of  Durra,  Guinea-grass,  Prickly  Com- 
frey,  Pearl  Millet,  and  others,  each  one  of  which 
has  shown  its  value  in  some  localities.  That  we 
shall  find  another  plant  that  will  be  so  generally 
and  widely  valuable  as  Indian  Corn  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Nor  is  it  to  be  expected  that  a  plant  that 
will  give  five  or  six  cuttings  in  the  season  in  the 
Cotton  States,  will  be  equally  productive  in  Maine. 
Still,  take  the  trials  that  have  been  made,  the  coun¬ 
try  through,  they  have  been  on  the  whole  useful, 
and  the  more  so,  perhaps,  the  farther  south  they 


have  been  made.  Among  the  various  new  plants  is 
one  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  “  Teosinte”  ;  though 
the  seeds  of  it  were  offered  last  spring  by  Mr. 
Carson,  there  was  but  little  to  be  learned  about  it. 
The  seeds  have  been  sent  from  the  Royal  Gardens, 
at  Kew,  England,  to  various  British  Colonies,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Bahamas  and  the  West  Indies  general¬ 
ly,  Cyprus,  South  and  Tropical  Africa,  and  Austra¬ 
lia.  The  reports  from  most  of  these  localities,  and 
others,  have  been  favorable,  almost  to  extravagance. 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker,  the  Curator  of  Kew,  kindly 
sent  us  a  packet  of  the  seeds,  and  a  trial  showed 
us  that  while  the  plant  can  hardly  be  of  great  value 
in  northern  localities,  it  is  evidently  of  wonderful 
promise  for  the  Southern  States.  The  recently  re- 
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ceived  Report  of  Kew  Gardens  has  figures  of  the 
plant,  which  came  to  perfection  at  Kew, under  glass. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  plant,  even  with  us,  is 
something  remarkable.  A  single  seed  produced  13 
or  more  stalks,  very  leafy,  and  of  a  dark  green,  and 
a  rankness  of  growth,  indicating  that  it  would  like 
to  have  a  hot  and  long  season,  just  to  show  what  it 
could  do  if  it  had  a  chance.  Our-  plants  were  but 
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Fig.  1. — “  teosinte  ”  ( Euchlceana  luxurious.) 

five  or  6ix  feet  high,  while  it  reaches,  when  fully 
developed,  13  feet  or  more.  The  plant  was  first  in¬ 
troduced  as  Reana  luxurious,  but  according  to 
Hooker,  its  proper  name  is  Euchlceana  luxurious ; 
its  specific  name  is  descriptive,  as  it  would  be  difli- 
euit  to  find  a  plant  of  a  more  luxuriant  appearance. 

To  the  botanist  the  EuchUeana  is  of  great  interest ; 
it  is  a  near  relative  of  Maize,  producing,  like  that, 
its  staminate  flowers  in  a  “tassel”  at  the  top  of 
the  plant,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  taken  from  the 
plant  at  Kew.  It  also,  like  corn,  has  its  pistillate 
flowers  at  the  nodes— or  joints  below,  inclosed  in  a 
leafy  involucre,  or  “husk.”  But  there  the  close 
resemblance  ends.  In  the  corn,  the  pistillate  flow¬ 
ers  and  seeds  are  in  many  rows  upon  a  short  branch 
(or  cob),  in  this  they  are  closely  placed  in  rows 
upon  slender  branches  or  spikes,  one  of  which  is 
shown  at  the  upper  left  hand,  in  figure  3  ;  which 
gives  the  appearance  of  the  “  ear,”  within  which  is 
inclosed  a  number  of  such  small  spikes.  We  can 
only  say  that  the  reports  made  to  Kew  from  several 
hot  countries  to  which  seeds  had  been  sent,  are 
such  as  to  warrant  a  thorough  trial  of  the  “Teo¬ 
sinte”  i:i  our  Southern  States.  Dr.  Sanders,  in 
Madras,  put  in  the  seeds  at  five  feet  apart;  soon 
the  plants  so  spread  that  they  all  touched,  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  some  single  seeds  being  100  to  130  stalks, 
and  suggests  that  it  would  be  a  valuable  fodder  for 
elephants  1  The  report  from  Australia  states  that 
it  withstands  the  severest  drouths.  Being  a  peren¬ 
nial,  it  will  allow  of  repeated  cuttings,  and  we  judge 
that  the  amount  of  fodder  that  an  acre  of  “Teo¬ 
sinte  ”  will  produce  in  a  favorite  climate  is  some¬ 


thing  enormous.  Caution. — Observe  that  what  we 
have  said  applies  to  the  plant  in  tropical  and  sub¬ 
tropical  climates,  and  we  doubt  that  it  will  be  valu¬ 
able  north  of  Virginia,  if  even  so  far  north  as  that. 

Cut-Leaved  Trees— Paper-Mulberry. 

-  -O— 

Among  the  variations  from  the  usual  form,  of 
which  our  ornamental  trees  and 
6hrubs  are  capable,  none  are 
more  popular  than  those  called 
“Cut-leaved,”  and  sometimes 
“Fern-leaved.”  On  most  trees 
and  shrubs,  the  leaves  consist, 
as  may  be  easily  seen,  of  a 
frame  -  work  of  fibres,  the 
spaces  between  which  are  filled 
up  with  a,  usually,  dark  green 
pulpy  matter.  This  soft 
substance  is  the  part  re-,, 
moved  in  making  “  skele¬ 
ton  leaves.”  The  fibres 
of  leaves,  when  large,  are 
called  “  ribs,”  and  these, 
in  most  leaves,  are  arrang¬ 
ed  on  two  principal  plans. 

A  main  rib  starts  from 
the  base  of  the  leaf,  where 
that  joins  the  foot-stalk 
or  petiole,  or  if  there  be 
no  petiole,  where  it  joins 
the  stem,  and  runs  direct¬ 
ly  through,  to  the  point, 
dividing  the  leaf  into 
two,  more  or  less,  equal 
parts.  From  this,  which  is 
called  the  “mid-rib,”  start 
smaller  fibres,  or  veins, 
and  run  more  or  less 
directly  towards  the  mar¬ 
gin.  In  other  leaves  there 
is  no  mid-rib,  but  there 
are  three,  five,  or  more 
strong  ribs,  starting  from 
the  base  to  the  circumfer¬ 
ence.  The  first  class  of 
leaves  are  called  pinnate- 
ly-veined  (like  a  feather), 
and  the  other  palmakly,  (like  the 
hand  with  out-spread  fingers), 
or  radiately-veined.  In  the  first 
case,  the  leaf  is  usually  longer 
than  broad,  while  in  the  radi- 
ately-veined-leaf,  its  shape  will 
be  more  or  less  rounded  in  form, 
like  the  leaf  of  the  Maple.  In  some  leaves,  the 
margin  is  entire,  but  as  is  well-known,  they  present 
every  variety  of  division,  from  a  mere  notching  of 
the  margin,  to  those  where  the  divisions  extend  far 


as  it  is  its  natural  form,  but  when  the  leaflets  them¬ 
selves  become  divided,  it  is  then  the  “Cut-leaved,'  ’ 
or  “  Fern-leaved  ”  Sumach,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  shrubs  in  existence.  These  unusual  forms 
of  leaves  are  due,  so  to  speak,  to  a  deficiency  of 
their  green  or  pulpy  portion  :  there  is  not  sufficient, 
to  fill  up  the  spaces  between  the  frame-work,  and 
what  (here  is,  clings  to  the  ribs  or  veins,  leaving 
open  spaces  between.  Hence  the  “cutting”  will 
follow  the  direction  of  the  fibrous  framework  of  file 
loaf,  and  the  much  “  cut,”  pinnately-veined  leaf, 
will  produce  a  very  different  form  from  the  radiate- 
veined  one.  It  is  in  the  detecting  and  propagating 
such  unusual  forms  as  cuHeaved  trees  and  shrubs, 
that  the  horticulturist  finds  oue  of  his  chief  pleas¬ 
ures.  So  far  as  we  know,  there  is  no  method  by 
which  these  interesting,  and  often  elegant  forms, 
may  be  produced  at  will.  They  are  usually  mani¬ 


the  cut-leaved  paper-mtjT,berry  ( Broussouetia  papyrifera,  var.  Billardi). 

into  the  substance  of  the  leaf.  Examples  of  trees, 
which  have  leaves  much  divided  in  their  ordinary 
condition  are  not  rare,  but  these  are  not  included 
under  the  term  “cut-leaved,”  that  term  is  applied 
to  departures  from  the  normal  form.  The  ordinary 
Sumach  has  its  long  leaves,  di  ided  into  many  (11 
to  30)  leaflets,  but  we  do  not  call  this  “cut-leaved,” 


Fig.  2.— the  “ear”  and  spike. 

fested  by  the  young  seedling — ‘  Congenital  deform¬ 
ity  ”  we  should  call  it  in  an  animal,  and  kill  the- 
young  creature  at  its  birth  ;  but  in  the  plant,  we. 
cherish  and  propagate  it.  Some  trees  when  they 
first  start  from  the  seed,  or  when  they  posh  up  a 
vigorous  shoot  from  a  stump,  after  tue  tree  ha 
been  cut  down,  produce  leaves,  unlike  those  of  the 
mature  growth.  The  Paul  omnia,  Catalpa,  and  others, 
produce  on  young  shoots,  leaves  of  enormous, 
6ize.  The  common  Paper-Mulberry,  ( Broussonetta 
papyrifera),  under  such  conditions,  has  not  only 
unusually  large  leaves,  but 
those  singularly  and  often 
grotesquely  lobed  and  cut ; 
but  these  peculiarities  disap¬ 
pear  after  the  stem  is  a  year 
or  so  old,  and  may  be  regard¬ 
ed  as  a  condition  of  infancy. 
But  a  variety  of  this  tree  has 
been  raised  in  France,  from 
seed,  by  M.  Billard,  which 
is,  to  judge  from  the  fig¬ 
ures  published  in  Revue  Hor- 
licole,  one  of  the  most  strik¬ 
ing  of  all  cut-leaved  trees. 
In  the  engraving  here  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  above  named 
journal,  are  shown  two  of  the 
leaves,  which  it  will  be  seen 
are  little  more  than  skele¬ 
tons.  In  the  normal  form, 
the  leaf  is  somewhat  heart- 
shaped,  with  three  strong 
radiate  veins  from  the  base.  In  this  variety,  all  the 
pulpy  portion  is  gone,  save  a  very  small  quantity  at 
the  ends  of  each  of  the  three  veins.  Evidently  them 
was  not  material  enough  to  carry  out  the  plan  of 
the  leaf.  This  variety  is  named  var.  Billardi,  and 
has  not,  so  for  as  we  are  aware,  yet  been  oflFei 
ed  for  sale  by  the  nurserymen  of  this  country 
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The  Two-Colored  Bush-Clover. 

The  great  value  of  hardy  late  blooming  plants  in 
our  climate  has  rarely  been  so  strikingly  manifested 
as  it  was  last  autumn.  Two  or  three  sharp  frosts 
took  away  the  very  tender  things,  after  which  the 
hardy  late  bloomers  had  it  all  their  own  way  for 
some  weeks.  The  Two-colored  Bush-Clover  which 


blooming  plants.  This  Lespedeza  is  given  in  the 
European  journals  and  horticultural  works  as  a 
shrub ;  it  is  shrub-like  in  habit,  but  not  in  dura¬ 
tion.  The  stems,  though  quite  strong  and  woody, 
die  down  nearly  or  quite  to  the  ground  at  the  end 
of  the  season,  new  ones  appearing  the  next  spring, 
and  growing  rapidly.  It  is  really  a  herbaceous 
perennial  rather  than  a  shrub,  and  as  would  be 


especially  suited  to  our  summers,  are  the  Tuberous- 
Rooted  Begonias,  especially  the  hybrids.  The 
genus  Begonia  is  a  very  large  one,  and  its  numerous 
species,  natives .  mostly  of  South  America  and 
tropical  Asia,  present  such  a  diversity,  that  there 
are  several  distinct  groups.  One  section,  of  which 
Begonia  Bex  is  an  example,  has  very  short  stems  and 
insignificant,  flowers,  but  most  beautiful  leaves,  and 


the  two-colored  ^puSH-CLOVER  ( Lespedeza  bicolor). 


TUBEROUS-ROOTED  BEGONIAS. 


has  been  for  some  years  a  favorite  with  us,  showed 
how  well  it  deserved  our  partiality  by  holding  out 
to  the  very  last,  and  bloomed  until  checked  by  ex¬ 
haustion  rather  than  stopped  by  the  cold.  The 
title  given  above  is  a  translation  of  its  botanical 
name  Lespedeza  bicolor.  The  genus  Lespedeza ,  so 
named  in  honor  of  Lespedez,  one  of  the  Spanish 
governors  of  Florida,  is  one  of  the  large  Pea  Fami¬ 
ly  (Leffttmimsee) ;  its  neat  three-parted  leaves  and 
very  small  flowers  (though  not  in  close  heads)  are 
enough  like  those  of  clover  to  warrant  the  com¬ 
mon  name  of  Bush-Clover.  There  are  several  spe¬ 
cies  found  in  most  parts  of  this  country,  but  as 
none  are  very  showy  they  rarely  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  any  but  botanists.  The  species  in  question, 
L.  bicolor,  comes  from  the  region  of  the  Amoor 
river  in  Northern  Asia.  It  forms  a  much  branching 
half  shrubby  plant  from  three  to  five  feet  high;  its 
branches  being  long  and  slender,  droop  at  their  ex¬ 
tremities,  giving  the  mass  a  most  graceful  appear¬ 
ance;  the  stems  and  foliage  are  of  a  very  pale  green, 
being  covered,  at  least  when  young,  with  light 
silky  hairs.  The  flowers,  shown  of  the  real  size  in 
the  engraving,  are  in  sufficient  numbers  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  their  small  size,  as  they  quite  clothe  the 
branches.  In  color  they  are  of  a  delicate  tint  of 
rose,  which  may  he  described  as  violet  cose.  The 
general  effect  of  the  plant,  the  modest  flowers  com¬ 
bined  with,  rather  than  contrasted  with,  the  subdued 
color  of  the  leaves,  is  most  pleasing.  Not  the  least 
of  its  good  qualities  is  its  long  endurance;  beginning 
in  August,  it  remains  in  flower  until  the  time  of 
killing  frosts,  and  is  a  capital  addition  to  our  late- 


inferred  from  its  far  northern  origin,  is  perfect¬ 
ly  hardy.  It  is  not  particular  about  soil,  and 
is  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings.  We  received 
this  plant  as  Desmodium  pmduliflorum,  and  there 
seems  to  be  much  confusion  between  the  two, 
Desmodium  and  Lespedeza,  in  European  collections. 


The  Tuberous-Rooted  Begonias. 

While  planting  in  bedding  designs,  or  as  the 
French  call  it,  “Mosaic  planting,”  with  Coleuses 
and  other  plants  with  colored  foliage  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  done  in  this  country,  the  attempts  to  pro¬ 
duce  similar  effects  with  flowers  have  rarely  been 
satisfactory.  This  general  failure  is  due  to  follow¬ 
ing  English  examples.  Excellent  designs,  with  the 
plants  to  be  used  in  carrying  them  out,  have  been 
given  in  the  English  journals,'  but  au  attempt  to 
reproduce  these  with  the  same  materials,  in  this 
country,  have  been  mostly  miserable  failures.  The 
difference  in  the  climate  of  the  two  countries  will 
account  for  this.  Plants  that  in  the  moist  climate 
of  England  will  bloom  all  summer,  with  us  have  a 
very  short  flowering  season  and  are  done  with.  For 
garden  decoration  of  this  kind,  the  working  out  of 
designs  with  flowers,  we  must  find  a  very  different 
set  of  plants  from  those  used  abroad.  While  our 
hot  summers  make  most  of  the  plants  used  for  this 
work  in  England,  unavailable  with  us,  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  employ  those  which  the  English 
gardener  would  not  think  of  putting  in  the  open 
ground.  Among  the  plants  with  brilliant  flowers, 


are  solely  cultivated  for  the  ornamental  character 
of  their  foliage.  Another  set,  represented  by  the 
beautiful  B.  hybrida  multiflora,  are  profuse  bloom¬ 
ers  and  are  among  the  most  popular  winter  flower¬ 
ing  plants.  Not  many  years  ago  there  were  intro¬ 
duced  several  species  different  from  others  in  habit, 
in  producing  a  large  tuber  at  the  base  of  the  stem  ; 
these,  their  flowering  season  being  over,  stopped 
growth,  dying  down  to  the  tuber,  which,  after  a  sea¬ 
son  of  rest,  was  started  anew.  B.  Boliviensis,  B. 
Vietchi,  and  B.  Frochdi ,  and  others,  are  South 
American  species  of  this  group.  Soon  after  the 
Tuberous-Rooted  species  came  into  cultivation,  it 
was  found  that  they  hybridized  with  the  greatest 
ease,  and  that  the  resulting  hybrids  often  excelled 
the  original  species  in  the  size  and  brilliant  coloring 
of  their  flowers  ;  they  are  now  among  the  most 
popular  plants  abroad,  and  are  rapidly  coming  into 
favor  as  they  are  better  known  in  this  country. 
The  plants  have  generally  a  good  habit,  grow  from 
one  to  two  feet  high,  and  produce  the  greatest  pro¬ 
fusion  of  flowers,  differing  widely  in  size  and  shape, 
and  presenting  a  wide  range  of  colors,  which  are 
clear  and  well  defined,  and  often  .  remarkably 
brilliant.  The  engraving,  made  up  of  a  collection 
from  a  number  of  these  new  hybrids,  shows  all  that 
a  wood-cut  can  give,  the  shape  and  relative  size  of 
the  flowers,  and  whether  they  are  dark  or  light ; 
the  brilliancy  in  some,  and  the  delicate  tinting  in 
others,  we  can  not  give ;  they  are  given  here  at 
about  half  their  real  size,  and  are  of  every  shade 
from  pure  white  through  the  most,  delicate  rose  and 
pink  to  the  deepest  shades  of  crimson  and  scarlet. 
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and  on  the  other  hand  from  the  most  delicate  cream 
and  sulphur  colors  up  to  the  deepest  orange.  In 
many  the  leaves  are  very  elegant,  not  only  in  form, 
but  they  are  often  handsomely  veined  and  tinted. 
The  catalogues  of  the  European  dealers  offer  about 
a  hundred  named  varieties,  and  though  the  lists  of 
our  florists  are  not  so  full,  they  offer  a  good  selec¬ 
tion  at  moderate  prices.  Not  the  least  of  the  mer¬ 
its  of  the  Tuberous  Begonias  is  the  ease  with  which 
they  are  raised,  and  if  one  can  get  seeds  of  a  good 
strain,  plants  quite  as  fine  as  the  named  varieties 
may  be  produced.  A  pot  of  good,  rich,  light  soil 
should  he  prepared ;  the  very  fine  seeds  are  to  be 
sprinkled  over  the  surface,  and  merely  pressed  down 
into  the  soil ;  cover  the  top  of  the  pot  with  a  pane 
of  glass,  and  keep  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°. 
When  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  handle,  pot 
them  off  into  similar  soil.  Started  in  February,  and 
well  cared  for,  the  plants  will  be  large  enough  to 
turn  into  the  open  ground  and  flowerthesame  sum¬ 
mer.  They  may  be  kept  in  pots  to  bloom  in  the 
greenhouse,  for  the  decorating  of  which  in  summer 
they  are  especially  valuable.  They  are  essentially 
summer-bloomers,  and  when  their  bloom  diminishes 
the  water  should  be  gradually  withheld,  the  tops 
allowed  to  die  down,  and  the  tubers  allowed  to 
ripen  ;  these  may  be  kept  in  the  earth,  or  taken  out 
and  preserved  in  a  warm  place  until  spring,  when 
they  are  to  be  potted  and  started  into  new  growth. 


What  is  the  Black  Knot? 

The  conspicuous  excrescence  often  found  upon 
Plum,  and  wild,  and  cultivated  Cherry  trees,  and 
well  named  the  Black  Knot,  is  an  old  enemy  to  the 
fruit-grower.  From  its  destructive  nature  it  early 
received  the  attention  of  scientific  men,  and  much 
has  been  written  and  said  upon  this  subject,  in 
fact,  much  more  than  was  really  known.  Some 
have  claimed  that  the  knot  was  caused  by  insect 
stings,  a  form  of  gall,  in  nature  like  those  on  the 

oak,  willow,  etc. 
The  fact  that  the 
knots — especially 
the  old  ones — fre¬ 
quently  contain 
insects  and  their 
eggs,  remains, 
etc.,  was  accepted 
as  evidence  that 
such  was  the  case. 
Though  many  in¬ 
vestigators  have 
found  a  fungus 
present  in  the 
knot ;  it  having 
been  first  de- 
scribed  by 
Schweinitz,  in 
1838,  yet,  until 
the  recent,  and 
thorough  investi¬ 
gations  made  by 
Professor  Farlow 
of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  all  doubt 
of  fungus  origin 
was  not  cleared 
away.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  his  rea¬ 
sons  for  believing 
that  the  knot  is 
not  caused  by  in¬ 
sects  :  “  First  the 
knots  do  not  re¬ 
semble  the  galls 
made  by  any 
known  insects. 
Secondly,  al¬ 
though  insects,  or 
remains  of  insects  are  generally  found  in  old 
knots,  in  most  cases,  no  insects  at  all  are  found 
in  them  when  young.  Thirdly,  the  insects  that 
have  been  found  by  entomologists  in  the  knots, 
are  not  all  of  one  species,  but  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  species,  which  are  also  found  on  trees  that 
are  never  affected  by  the  knot.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  never  have  the  Black  Knot,  without  the  Sphceria 


Fig.  1.— MATURE  STATE. 


moibosa,  [The  scientific  name  of  the  fungus.  Ed.].. 
and  the  mycelium  of  that  fungus,  is  found  in  the 
slightly  swollen  stem,  long  before  anything  that 


could  be  called  a  knot,  has  made  its  appearance  on 
the  branch  ;  and  furthermore,  is  not  known  to  occur 
anywhere  except  in  connection  with  the  knots.” 

The  Black  Knot  is  most  conspicuous  in  the  win¬ 
ter  season,  when  the  trees  are  not  covered  with 
foliage,  and  they  range  in  size,  from  half  an 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 

inch,  to  a  foot  or  so  in  length.  The  knot  does 
not  usually  surround  the  branch  on  all  sides,  but 
growing  from  one  side,  often  causes  the  branch  to 
bend  away  from  that  side,  or  twist  into  an  irregular 
shape.  A  knot,  much  reduced  in  size,  is  shown  in 
figure  1,  with  its  surface  undulating,  and  more  or 
less  cracked.  When  the  knot  is  a  large  one,  it  usu¬ 
ally  kills  the  branch,  or  continues  to  spread  up  and 
down  from  the  old  knot,  until  death  comes  to  the 
branch.  Figure  2  shows  the  Knot  in  its  early  stages. 
In  the  spring  the  affected  part  increases  rapidly  in 
size — one  might  al  most  say  puffs  out— and  the  whole, 
growing  larger,  becomes  thick  and  is  soft ;  rupture 
of  the  bark  soon  follows,  and  the  soft  substance, 
coming  to  the  surface,  expands  rapidly,  and  is  soon 
coated  with  a  characteristic  greenish  color.  All 
this  time  the  threads  of  the  fungus  have  been  in¬ 
creasing  rapidly ;  in  fact,  the  swollen  substance  is 
made  up  largely  of  these  threads,  and  as  they  de¬ 
velop  and  become  exposed  by  the  rupture  of  the 
bark,  multitudes  of  spores  form  on  the  interior  fila¬ 
ments.  Fgure  3  shows  a  thin  section  or  slice  through 
the  young  knot,  with  the  exterior  threads  of  the 


fungus,  producing  small  spores,  a,  a.  The  same  is 
seen  more  highly  magnified  in  figure  4.  This  takes 


place  about  the  time  the  cherry  and  plum  trees  are 
in  flower.  These  spores  continue  to  be  formed, 
until  midsummer,  when  a  new  development  begins, 
which  is  for  the  production  of  the  winter  spores. 
As  autumn  approaches,  the  black  color  develops, 
the  outer  surface  hardens,  and  frequently  the  inte¬ 
rior  soft  substance  is  destroyed  by  insects,  and  only 
a  shell  remains.  In  this  crust,  are  small  nodules, 
or  protuberances,  one  of  which  is  shown  in  figure  5. 
These  nodules  are  pits,  on  the  inside  of  which  a 
multitude  of  small 
sacs  are  attached. 

Figure  6  shows  two 
of  these  sacs,  in 
each  of  which  are 
eight  spores,  the 
universal  number 
in  this  species  of 
fungus.  These 
spores  are  not  ful¬ 
ly  developed,  until 
very  late  in  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  Choke 
Cherry  ( Primus 
Virginiana)  is  a 
favorite  home  for 
the  Black  Knot,  as 
the  neglected  fence 
rows  in  winter 
show.  Next  to  the 
choke  cherry,  in 
the  severity  of  its 
attacks,  are  the 

cultivated  vaijcties  Fig.  6. — spore  sacs. 

of  cherries  and 

plums.  “  The  Morello  Cherry  is  more  susceptible 
than  any  other  variety,  and  next  in  order  comes  the 
Mazzard.”  Some  varieties  are  free  from  the  knot. 

Remedy. — Like  all  troubles  caused  by  fungi,  the 
Black  Knot  is  contagious,  and  is  propagated  by 
the  millions  of  spores  it  produces,  one  crop  of 
which  is  developed  through  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  the  other  in  the  late  autumn.  The  knife  is 
the  remedy.  Cut  off  the  knots,  wherever,  and  when¬ 
ever  found,  and  burn  them.  This  can  best  be  done 
in  autumn,  after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the 
knots  are  exposed  to  view.  The  Choke  Cherry 
bushes  and  trees,  might  better  be  cleared  away 
entirely,  if  situated  near  pear  or  cherry  orchards. 


How  the  Japanese  Pack  Bulbs. 

-O - 


Travellers  in  Japan,  give  interesting  accounts  of 
the  gardens  of  that  country,  and  tell  of  the  ingen- 


JAPANESE  LILY-BULB  CASE. 


ious  appliances,  such  as  shades  made  of  bamboo 
strips,  and  greenhouses  covered  with  paper,  so  pre¬ 
pared  as  to  serve  as  a  substitute  for  glass.  The 
specimens  that  come  to  us,  show  that  they  are  well 
advanced  in  the  art  of  horticulture.  We  saw  the 
first  of  the  beautiful  Japanese  Maples  that  came  to 
this  country,  and  these,  as  well  as  other  plants, 
showed,  that  in  grafting,  they  had  little  to  learn 
from  us.  We  were  recently  at  the  opening  of  a 
case  of  lily  bulbs,  just  imported,  and  these  were 
packed  in  a  manner  that  showed  not  only  great 
care,  but  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the 
bulbs.  The  bulbs  in  question  were  remarkably  fine 
ones,  of  the  golden-banded  lily,  IMium  auratum. 
Upon  opening  the  ease,  only  large  flattened  balls  of 
dried  mud  were  to  be  seen.  Each  bulb  was  envel¬ 
oped  by  a  covering  of  what  appeared  to  be  dried 
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swamp  muck.  The  bulbs  had  each  been  thoroughly 
covered  when  the  earth  was  moist  and  plastic ; 
this  was  worked  around  the  bulb  by  the  hand,  to 
fill  all  the  interstices  among  the  scales,  then  well 
formed  and  smoothed,  and  afterwards  dried.  When 
this  covering  was  removed,  the  perfect  condition 
of  the  bulb  showed  that  the  Japanese  well  under¬ 
stood  what  was  required  for  their  safe  transporta¬ 
tion.  The  engraving  shows  the  appearance  of  the 
bulb,  with  a  portion  of  its  covering  removed. 


Woodchucks  in  the  Garden. 

The  woodchuck,  ( Arctomys  Ifonax),  is  one  of 
the  most  troublesome  pests  of  the  farm  and  garden. 
Though  exceedingly  shy,  he  not  infrequently  pre¬ 
pares  his  burrow  in  some  corner  of  the  garden. 
His  favorite  food,  in  the  meadow,  is  clover,  and  the 
amount  of  this  food  a  community  of  woodchucks 
will  destroy,  is  enormous.  In  the  garden,  his  fav¬ 
orite  food  is  lettuce,  cabbage,  and  beans.  His  pres¬ 
ence  is  generally  indicated  in  the  early  spring,  by 
the  mysterious  dissapearance  of  the  leaves  of  young 
cabbage,  just  transplanted,  so  that  the  gardener  is 
in  doubt  for  a  time,  whether  the  woodchuck,  or  the 
worms  have  been  foraging.  A  little  watching  at 
noon,  or  just  at  evening,  from  a  safe  distance,  gen¬ 
erally  reveals  the  intruder  with  head  erect,  on  the 
lookout  for  his  enemies.  There  is  no  safety  for 
anything  in  the  garden,  while  this  pest  is  abroad. 
The  mouth  of  his  burrow  is  usually  in  a  bank,  or 
side-hill,  or  stone-wall,  has  many  apartments^  and 
several  openings,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
drown  him,  or  smoke  him  out.  It  is  not  easy  to 
trap  him,  and  his  ear  is  so  quick  to  catch  the  slight¬ 
est  sound,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  near  enough  to 
shoot  him.  Having  suffered  much  from  these  vis¬ 
itors  in  years  past,  we  determined,  this  season, 
to  try  a  new  remedy.  Noticing  that  the  young  cab¬ 
bage  disappeared  regularly  every  day,  we  trans¬ 
planted  a  large  cabbage,  with  leaves  six  or  eight 
inches  long,  in  his  favorite  feeding  ground.  The 
leaves  were  dusted  over  with  Paris  Green.  The 
second  day  after  the  transplanting,  the  most  of  the 
heads  disappeared.  The  third  day,  we  found  near 
the  mouth  of  the  burrow,  a  large  female  woodchuck 
dead.  We  continued  the  experiment  for  a  few  days 
about  the  mouths  of  the  burrow,  and  the  depreda¬ 
tions  entirely  ceased.  This  is  altogether  the  cheap¬ 
est,  and  surest  method  of  destroying  the  pests,  that 
we  have  ever  tried.  Paris  Green  is  in  almost  uni¬ 
versal  use  for  destroying  potato  bugs,  and  every 
farmer  can  avail  himself  of  this  remedy,  with  very 
little  trouble.  Of  course  the  same  precautions  are 
to  be  used  in  poisoning  woodchucks,  as  potato  bugs. 
A  dime  expended  in  Paris  Green,  will  save  many 
dollars  worth  of  vegetables.  Connecticut. 


The  Plant  Individual. 

When  we  look  at  one  of  the  higher  animals,  it  is 
evident  that  we  see  an  individual— a  single  unit  of 
the  kind— a  whole  not  capable  of  living  in  a  di¬ 
vided  state.  We  get  our  idea  of  an  individual  from 
such  forms  of  life  because  here  it  is  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  and  therefore  evident.  As  we  descend  in  the 
scale  of  animal  life,  the  evidence  of  individuality 
diminishes, until  we  come  to  forms  where  it  is  entire¬ 
ly  swallowed  up,  and  only  communities  or  congre¬ 
gations  of  individuals  are  seen.  For  example,  in 
the  coral  we  find  a  number  of  units  joined  together 
through  life.  Among  plants  the  individual  is  still 
more  difficult  to  observe,  and  is  a  point  upon  which 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion.  Some  have 
held,  that  all  which  comes  from  a  single  seed  is  an  in¬ 
dividual.  This  would  make  some  units  very  large  in¬ 
deed.  All  plants  not  propagated  by  seed, as  the  vari¬ 
ous  varieties  of  apples,  pears,  potatoes,  etc.,  etc.,  ac¬ 
cording  to  this  view,  would  consist  of  single  indi¬ 
viduals.  All  Baldwin  apple-trees  would  belong  to 
the  same  individual.  This  limit  for  the  plant  unit 
is  too  broad,  and  will  not  answer.  Another,  and 
the  generally  accepted,  view  is  that  a  plant  indi¬ 
vidual  consists  of  the  smallest  part  which  in  general 
will  live  and  grow  when  separated  from  its  former 
pfcce  and  giveu  fitting  conditions  for  growth  by 
itself.  The  gardener,  in  making  a  cutting  of  a 


geranium  or  verbena,  for  example,  takes  a  portion 
of  the  stem  containing  a  bud — it  may  be  very  small 
— and  places  it  in  the  sand.  A  man  in  grafting, 
fastens  a  similar  portion  of  one  kind  of  plant  in 
another.  Such  a  portion  is  now  considered  the 
plant  individual.  In  this  light  a  tree  or  shrub  is 
not  a  plant  unit,  but  rather  a  single  plant  com¬ 
munity  in  which  the  individuals  are  united  in  a 
common  work,  and  in  great  measure  dependent  on 
each  other,  because  a  division  of  labor  is  maintained. 

We  speak  of  a  maple  tree  as  an  individual,  but  it 
is  so  only,  as  a  swarm  of  bees  is  a  unit  of  life  ;  in 
fact,  we  can  find  considerable  similarity  between  the 
tree  and  the  hive.  The  bulk  of  the  plant  is  made 
up  of  the  ordinary  foliar  units,  which  have  no  sex¬ 
ual  organs  developed,  and  are  for  the  elaboration, 
formation,  gathering  so  to  speak,  of  the  nourish¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  community — the  plant  hive — 
they  are  the  workers,  and  neuters.  Other  individuals 
are  devoted  to  the  work  of  producing  new  colonies, 
namely,  the  stamens  in  the  flowers,  which  perish  as 
soon  as  their  work  of  fertilizing  the  pistils  is  ac¬ 
complished  ;  these  are  the  drones.  The  queen  of  the 
plant  hive  is  the  pistil,  in  which  seeds  develop,  and 
when  mature,  are  ready  to  separate  from  the  parent, 
and  form  a  new  and  independent  plant  colony.  A 
large  growing  tree  is  a  vast  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  community  of  plant  units,  each  consisting  of 
a  bud  and  a  portion  of  the  stem  which  bears  it. 


Impeachment  of  the  Robin. 

The  robin  ( lurdus  migratorius )  is  the  favorite  bird 
of  the  Northern  States,  coming  early  in  the  spring, 
and  leaving  only  with  the  killing  frosts  of  autumn. 
He  is  not  infrequently  seen  in  wid-winter,  in  mild 
seasons,  amid  the  boughs  of  red  cedar,  or  other 
evergreens  in  sheltered  places.  We  hardly  know  the 
secret  of  his  popularity;  for  he  is  not  more  beauti¬ 
ful  than  many  other  birds,  has  no  sweeter  song,  is 
no  more  useful,  but  the  greatest  pest.  We  are  sorry 
to  disturb  the  confidence  of  cultivators  in  this  favor¬ 
ite  bird,  but  after  the  observation  of  several  years, 
we  are  obliged  to  put  him  down  among  the  pests  of 
the  garden.  Last  springs  flock  of  robins  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  my  garden.  Their  first  depredations 
were  upon  the  strawberry  bed,  where  they  gorged 
themselves  with  luscious  Monarch  of  the  West,  and 
picked  and  marred  more  than  they  ate,  until  I  in¬ 
vested  in  an  old  fish  seine,  which  covered  the  bed. 
As  the  green  peas  swelled  in  the  pod  and  became 
large  enough  for  a  side  dish  with  roast  lamb,  they 
tore  open  the  pods,  and  scooped  the  contents.  I 
admired  their  taste,  but  was  vexed  at  the  daily 
thefts.  When  the  cherries  turned  red  they  perched 
in  the  tree  tops  and  sung  their  songs  as  gaily  as  if 
they  never  looked  at  the  cherries  below.  They  de¬ 
voured  pecks  of  them  and  never  said  a  word  about 
the  theft.  When  the  currants  ripened  the  robins 
seemed  to  invite  all  their  neighbors  to  the  feast, 
probably  because  I  had  fought  currant  worms  for 
three  years,  and  had  a  good  crop,  while  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  bushes  had  been  killed  by  these  insects.  The 
birds  took  the  better  half  of  my  crop.  I  thought 
there  might  be  some  rest  after  the  small  fruits  were 
gone.  But  when  the  Beurre  Giffard  pears  ripened 
in  early  August,  the  robins  punctured  every  red 
cheek,  selecting  the  handsomest  fruit,  with  the  eye 
of  an  epicure.  They  followed  the  pears  steadily 
for  three  months,  living  upon  the  fat  of  the  land, 
and  only  spared  th§  winter  pears  because  they  were 
too  hard  for  their  taste.  They  visited  the  grape 
trellises  as  soon  as  the  fruit  was  ripe  and  followed 
them  until  frost  came.  What  have  I  in  return  for 
this  wholesale  depredation  ?  Absolutely  nothing 
which  I  cannot  get  cheaper  elsewhere.  Insects 
destroyed,  you  suggest  ?  Not  much.  They  did  not 
clean  my  currant  bushes  of  worms.  Hellebore  did 
that.  They  did  not  clean  my  apple,  cherry  and  elm 
trees  of  canker  worms.  Tar  did  that,  effectually. 
Well,  they  sung,  you  say.  Yes,  but  I  have  better 
and  cheaper  music  in  the  house.  I  see  no  good 
reason  why  this  pest  should  be  spared  and  cultivat¬ 
ed.  So  next  season  when  it  is  inquired:  Who  killed 
Cock  Robin?  the  answer  will  not  be  “I,  said  the 
Sparrow,  with  my  bow  and  arrow,”  but  “I,  Con¬ 
necticut’s  son,  with  my  two-barreled  shot-gun.” 


rails  bdusddiud. 

{g*  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

Holder  for  Wisp  Broom. 

A  design  for  making  a  handy  and  useful  article 
is  here  given.  It  is  a  holder  for  the  wisp,  or  short- 
handled  broom-corn  clothes  brush,  so  generally  in 
use.  The  holder  is  cut  from  Bristol  board  ;  it  may 
be  all  in  one  piece,  and  folded  in  the  middle,  or  of 
two  similar  pieces,  each  forming  a  side,  with  their 
edges  fastened  together  with  ribbons  or  any  other 
way  that  fancy  may  suggest.  It  is  then  hung 


for  use  by  two  or  four  strings.  In  figure  1  is 
shown  the  appearance,  as  regards  general  shape, 
etc. ,  when  complete.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  holder 
is  open  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  that  the  brush  is 
put  in  at  the  top,  handle  down,  and  when  desired  it 
is  drawn  out  through  the  bottom.  The  side  may 
be  ornamented  as  one  may  fancy.  We  saw  some 
at  a  recent  fair,  with  the  injunction,  “  Brush  your 
clothes,”  wrought  in  letters  and  curves  upon  the 
side.  But  this  is  rather  superfluous,  and  suggests 
that  the  person  addressed  is  not  neat  in  his  habits. 
We  see  no  reason  why  the  holder  could  not  be 
fastened  to  the  wall  by  one  side,  and  thus  do  away 
with  the  strings.  A  case  for  carrying  the  broom 
when  travelling  is  shown  in  the  second  engraving. 
Those  who  are  puzzled  what  little  present  they  can 
make  for  a  friend,  who  is  going  away,  have  here  a 


very  simple  thing,  easily  made,  and  which  will  be 
in  daily  use.  It  is  merely  two  pieces  of  paste¬ 
board  of  the  same  size,  fastened  together  by  past¬ 
ing  strips  of  cloth  over  their  long  edges.  It  is  then 
to  be  papered  neatly,  and  trimmed  as  one  fancies. 
It  may  be  ornamented  by  cutting  initials  from  paper 
of  another  color  and  pasting  them  on,  or  these  may 
be  put  on  with  water-colors.  The  size  will  be  ac- 
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cording  to  that  of  the  brush,  which  should  be  so 
compressed  as  to  occupy  about  half  its  former 
width.  If  preferred,  the  covering  may  be  of 
embroidery  or  crochet-work,  as  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  may  be  carried  out  in  considerable  variety. 


Cleaning  Chimneys. 


that  it  does  not  become  dry.  After  a  while  the  car¬ 
rot  will  start  into  growth,  and  as  the  delicate,  finely 
divided  leaves  appear,  they  will  turn  upward  on  all 
sides,  and  soon  cover  the  little  basket,  with  here 
and  there  the  orange-color  of  the  carrot  showing 
through  with  good  effect.  Should  the  leaves  need 
“training”  to  arrange  them  satisfactorily  around 
the  basket,  it  may  be  easily  done  by  means  of  a 


Foul  chimneys  are  at  this  season  a  source  of 
great  danger;  soot  is  very  inflammable,  a  mere 
spark  will  set  it  on  fire.  No  one  knows  the  con¬ 
dition  of  his  chimneys,  what  cracks  there  may 
be  in  the  brickwork,  nor  what  timbers  there  may 
be  near  those  openings  through  which  fire  may 
penetrate.  Hence,  it  is  an  indispensable  caution 
for  every  householder  to  see  that  the  chimneys  are 
swept  down,  or  up,  at  this  season.  A  chimney 
may  be  swept  from  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  brush 
made  on  the  end  of  an  elastic  pole  or  rattan  cane, 
as  shown  at  figure  1.  The  brush  may  be  made  of  a 
number  of  goose  or  turkey-quills,  or  splints  of 
hickory  or  ash,  or  even  small  twigs  of  trees,  fasten¬ 
ed  tightly  between  two  round  pieces  of  thin  board 
or  sheet-iron.  This  brush  is  fixed  to  the  end  of  a 
long,  slender,  limber  pole,  or  rattan,  and  is  thrust 
up  the  chimney  from  the  fireplace.  A  very  light 
brush  and  pole  only  are  needed,  as  the  least  touch 
is  sufficient  to  bring  down  all  the  soot  and  dust 
that  may  be  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  flue  or 
resting  on  the  slopes  of  it.  When  the  chimney  has 
been  swept  for  the  length  of  one  pole,  a  second  one 
is  spliced  to  the  first,  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  the  flue  is  cleaned.  To  prevent  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  dust  into  the  room,  any  more  than 
can  be  avoided,  a  cloth  of  some  kind  should  be 
fastened  over  the  fireplace  to  confine  it  in  the 
chimney.  The  sheet  may  be  held  upon  the  mantel¬ 
piece  by  placing  sad-irons  upon  it,  and  the  work¬ 
man — a  small  boy  is  the  best  for  this  purpose — may 
be  covered  by  the  sheet,  having  the  nose  and 
mouth  protected  by  a  wetted  handkerchief  tied 
over  them.  This  method,  however,  should  only 
be  used  when  it  is  not  possible  to  get  at  the  chim¬ 
ney  from  the  top  of  the  house.  When  this  can  be 
done,  the  work  .is  much  less  disagreeable.  It  will 
be  found  best  in  this  case  to  get  the  brush  to  the 
bottom  before  sweeping,  and  then  work  upwards, 


lest  by  beginning  to  sweep  from  the  top  the  dust 
and  soot  may  choke  the  flue  part  way  down,  and 
thereby  cause  much  trouble  to  clear  the  obstruction. 


The  Carrot-Basket. 

A  very  pretty  hanging-basket  can  be  made  from 
four  or  five  inches  of  the  top,  or  crown  part,  of  a 
large  carrot.  The  inner  portion  of  this  upper  end 
of  the  carrot  is  to  be  removed  with  a  knife,  leav¬ 
ing  a  shell  about  half  an  inch  thick.  Three  or  four 
cords  are  fastened  to  the  rim,  and  the  basket  is 
ready  to  hang  up  at  a  window.  The  cavity  of  the 
basket  is  to  be  kept  filled  with  water,  and  care  taken 


A  CARROT-BASKET. 

thread  passed  around  them,  or  a  bent  pin  stuck 
into  the  carrot,  may  be  used  to  hold  a  leaf  in  place. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

Place  for  Flour.— Flour,  like  milk,  though  not 
so  much  so,  is  affected  by  bad  odors  of  any  kind, 
which  it  readily  absorbs.  Hence  it  should  never  be 
kept  where  vegetables,  onions,  etc.,  or  fish,  and 
such  odorous  things  are  stored.  Flour  should  al¬ 
ways  be  kept  in  a  sweet,  dry,  cool,  and  airy  room. 

Paper  and  Straw  under  Carpets.— In  putting 
down  the  carpet  for  the  winter,  do  not  forget  that 
a  layer  of  paper  should  be  first  spread  over  the 
whole  floor.  Thick,  coarse,  and  porous  paper  is 
made  for  the  purpose  ;  it  is  in  a  continuous  sheet, 
and  may  be  had  at  the  carpet  stores  by  the  yard  at 
a  low  price.  Another  material  is  made  of  two 
sheets  of  brown  paper  with  a  thin  layer  of  cotton 
batting  between  them.  In  the  absence  of  these, 
newspapers  will  answer  about  as  well,  and  be  much 
less  expensive.  Several  layers  of  newspaper  may 
be  put  down,  or  a  single  thickness  of  papers,  over 
which  is  placed  a  thin  layer  of  straw  and  other 
papers  over  this,  putting  in  a  tack  here  and  there 
to  keep  all  in  place  while  putting  down  the  carpet. 
Either  of  these  will  cover  all  holes  and  keep  out 
the  cold  air,  while  the  straw  will  give  a  soft  surface 
to  walk  upon  and  greatly  help  to  save  the  carpet. 

A  Use  for  Fruit  Cans.— Take  round  fruit,  or 
vegetable,  cans  and  melt  off  the  top ;  bend  a  hickory 
withe  for  a  handle,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and 
fasten  it  with  wire  or 
rivets.  This  makes  a  use¬ 
ful  dipper,  pitcher,  meas¬ 
ure,  or  vessel  for  many 
purposes  about  the  barn 
or  house ;  one  may  be 
made  for  the  flour  barrel ; 
another  for  the  sugar  bar¬ 
rel  or  box  ;  others  for  feed 
boxes, grain  boxes, and  for 
use  in  feeding  poultry.  In 
short,  some  20  or  more 
can  be  made  useful  on  the  can  cut* 
every  farm  or  in  every 

house,  and  as  many  dangerous  nuisances,  when 
these  are  lying  about,  will  be  got  rid  of  profitably. 

The  Putting  Together. — A  Michigan  lady,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  F.,  some  of  whose  recipes  have  been  sent 
to  us,  very  properly  says  :  There  is  so  much  in  the 


putting  together  the  ingredients  that  I  hesitate  to 
send  recipes — so  much  depends  upon  one’s  own  ex¬ 
perience.  There  are  very  few  who  can  handle  a 
mere  recipe.  It  makes  a  great  difference  just  when 
you  add  the  butter,  the  sugar,  and  the  flour,  and 
how  the  mixture  is  worked.  It  is  no  mystery  to 
me  that  there  are  so  few  good  cooks.  To  a  very 
few  the  right  method  comes  by  intuition,  but  to  the 
most,  only  by  many  sad  failures,  and  a  life-long 
watching.  I  think  I  am  just  as  anxious  about  the 
bread  now  as  I  was  15  years  ago,  and  there  are 
some  things  I  cannot  see  the  reason  for  even  now. 

Orange  Cake. — Miss  J.  Van  I.  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing:  5  Eggs,  3  cups  Sugar,  1  cup  Butter,  1  cup 
Milk,  1  quart  Flour,  3  teaspoonfuls  Baking  Powder. 
Bake  in  round  tins  like  thin  Washington  Cake. 
Take  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  2  Oranges,  the 
whites  of  3  Eggs,  and  Sugar  to  taste— usually  less 
than  one  cup.  Mix  well,  and  spread  between  each 
two  surfaces  of  cake,  and  it  will  flavor  the  whole. 


White  Mountain  Cake.— Butter,  1  lb.;  Sugar, 
1  lb.;  Flour,  1  lb.;  Milk,  1  cup;  Yolk  of  6  Eggs  ; 
Whites  of  3  Eggs  ;  Soda,  half  teaspoonful ;  Cream 
of  Tartar,  1  teaspoonful.  Put  the  soda  into  the 
milk,  and  cream  of  tartar  into  the  flour.  Put  in  a 
little  milk,  and  then  a  little  flour,  and  so  on.  Add 
the  whites  of  the  eggs  the  last  thing.  Flavor  with 
Lemon.  Bake  in  thin  layers,  every  layer  iced,  and 
the  top  covered  with  icing.  Make  the  frosting  with 
the  white  of  three  eggs  and  i  pound  of  sugar. 
Eight  layers  will  be  sufficient  for  ordinary  cake. 

Tea  Cakes. — “  Miss  A.  R.,”  Grand  View,  Iowa, 
recommends  the  following  as  very  nice.  Two  cups 
sour  Milk,  half  a  pint  each  of  Shorts  and  Rye  Flour, 
three  Eggs,  well  beaten,  one  teaspoon  each  of  Soda 
and  Salt,  Butter  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  mix  and 
bake  in  gem-pans,  those  of  iron  being  the  best. 

A  Long  Handled  Dust  Pan.— The  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  shows  a 
dust  pan  made  of  tin,  with 
the  sides  and  back  higher 
than  in  the  ordinary  dust 
pan,  and  provided  with  a 
long,  wooden  handle,  so 
that  it  can  be  used  without 
stooping.  The  handle  is 
fastened  by  a  hinge  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pan,  and  by  a 
small  hook  at  the  upper 
edge,  so  that  when  not  in 
use  the  pan  can  be  easily 
let  down  and  the  article 
hung  up  out  of  the  way,  as 
readily  as  a  pan  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kind.  “It  saves  the 


back  ”  of  the  housewife,  and  this  is  enough  to  com¬ 
mend  the  dust  pan  to  general  use. 


Splitting  Paper. — In  selecting  articles  for  a 
scrap-book,  it  sometimes  occurs  that  one  wishes  to 
save  the  matter  that  is  on  both  sides  of  the  clip, 
ping.  This  may  be  done  by  splitting  the  paper, 
Place  the  paper  under  a  piece  of  glass,  so  that  U 
will  be  smooth,  after  which  it  is  thoroughly  soakeu 
with  water,  when,  with  a  little  care,  the  upper  sui 
face  of  the  paper  can  be  entirely  removed.  The 
process  is  as  much  a  matter  of  curiosity  as  utility. 

Ventilation  of  Rooms.— In  winter  it  is  one 
thing  to  keep  dwelling  rooms  w^arm,  and  another  to 
have  them  well  supplied  with  pure  air.  There  is 
nothing  so  abundant  in  the  world  as  good,  whole¬ 
some  air,  and  nothing  which  we  so  seldom  find  in 
sufficient  quantity  in  living  rooms.  We  are  apt  to 
forget  that  air  once  breathed  is  not  fit  to  breathe 
again,  and  only  throw  up  the  window  or  open  the 
door  when  the  air  gets  so  bad  as  to  cause  a  feeling 
of  oppression.  The  air  of  a  room  should  never  get 
noticeably  impure.  Some  rooms  are  “  by  nature  ” 
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provided  with  ample  ventilation,  and  through  the 
cracks  the  pure  air  finds  abundant  access,  but  most 
apartments,  if  not  looked  to,  will  limit  the  supply  of 
oxygen  and  supply  its  place  with  the  heavy  noxious 
carbonic  acid  gas,  which  is  the  great  source  of  dull 
head  aches  and  sluggishness  of  mind  and  body. 

In  winter  every  sleeping  room  had  better  be 
a  little  cool  than  not  be  abundantly  supplied  with 
pure  air.  One  should  see  to  this  on  going  to  bed, 
and  so  adjust  the  window  sash  that  there  will  be  a 
proper  supply  of  good  air  all  through  the  night. 

A  Handy  Toaster. — “W.W.B.,”  Unionville,  Md., 
sends  sketches  of 
a  Bread  Toaster 
which  he  considers 
the  best  he  has 
used.  It  is  made 
of  stout  wire;  the 
part  to  hold  the 
bread  is  bent  as 
shown  in  figure  1. 
The  ends  a,  b,  be¬ 
ing  turned  to  form  rings  into  which  the  hooks  in 
the  handle  (fig.  2)  fit.  The  bread  is  put  between 


Fig.  1.— THE  BREAD  FRAME. 


the  wires  and  is  easily  reversed  by  turning  the 
handle  over  half  way  by  an  easy  twist  of  the  wrist. 


Carrier  for  Large  Jars  or  Cans. 

Large  jars,  cans,  or  kegs,  are  unwieldy  to  handle 
when  filled,  and  it  is  difficult  to  pour  anything  out 

of  them.  The 
French  people 
use  a  very  con¬ 
venient  carrier 
for  the  purpose 
of  holding  and 
tilting  such  ves¬ 
sels.  This  con¬ 
sists  of  a  bottom 
board,  to  which 
are  fixed  two 
sides  partly 
rounded  and 
braced,  as  shown 
in  the  engravings.  (See  figs.  1  and  2.)  Side  pieces 
having  a  number  of  holes  are  fixed  to  the  upright 
posts  of  the  sides.  These  are  for  the  purpose  of 
arranging  a  strap 
or  hand  to  con¬ 
fine  and  secure 
the  jar  at  a  proper 
bight.  The  jar, 
can,  or  keg,  is 
placed  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  board  and 
fastened.  When 
it  is  to  be  tilted 
to  pour  out  the 
contents,  it  is 
simply  rolled 
over,  as  shown  at 
figure  2,  and  may 
be  drained  to  the  last  drop.  Kegs  may  be  provided 
with  spigots,  having  the  orifice  at  the  end,  to  be 
closed  with  a  peg;  the  keg  may  then  be  easily 
emptied  through  the  spigot  without  spilling  a  drop. 

Family  Wastes. 

It  is  often  said,  that  the  wastes  of  the  household 
would  fertilize  a  half-acre  garden,  if  they  were 
properly  saved,  and  applied.  The  statement  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true,  but  the  if  is  the  most  important 
factor  in  the  proposition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  most 
families  in  the  country,  and  villages,  pay  the  least 
possible  attention  to  these  matters.  The  sink  drain 
usually  pours  its  contents  upon  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  dwelling,  and  not 
fifrequently,  close  by  the  well.  A  square  rod  or 


Fig.  2.— JAR  TILTED 


two  of  garden  soil,  is  fattened,  and  kept  soggy  with 
water,  and  bad  odors  prevail  through  the  summer. 
If  a  pear-tree,  or  grape-vine,  happens  to  be  planted 
within  reach  of  this  liquid  manure,  the  abundant, 
and  perfect  fruit,  show  the  value  of  the  riches,  that 
are  wasted  at  this  point.  There  is  no  burial  of 
offensive  matters,  no  utilizing  thereof  for  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  soil,  and  the  sustenance  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  All  these  gross  violations  of  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  health,  and  of  good  husbandry  as  well, 
are  justly  complained  of  by  our  Boards  of  Health. 
If  their  Beports  could  be  circulated  among  those 
who  are  most  needy  of  their  counsels,  it  might 
remedy  the  evil.  Their  teachings  should  be  circu¬ 
lated  in  the  journals  that  reach  these  families,  and 
secure  the  needed  reform.  As  a  rule,  any  provision 
for  the  disposition  of  fecal  matters,  that  does  not 
absorb  all  odors  every  day,  is  defective.  The  most 
common  provision,  without  a  vault  for  absorbents, 
is  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  abated,  by  civil 
enactments,  with  severe  penalties. 

The  earth-closet  system  is  effectual,  if  faithfully 
carried  out.  It  needs,  however,  more  executive 
ability  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  the  head  of  the 
family,  even  if  he  be  a  cultivator  of  the  soil.  The 
best  arrangement,  on  the  whole,  that  we  have  ob¬ 
served,  is  a  vault  large  enough  to  contain  all  these 
wastes  for  six  months  of  the  year,  made  of  stone, 
or  brick,  and  lined  with  hydraulic  cement.  This 
effectually  prevents  all  escape  of  poisonous  matters 
into  the  well ;  a  matter  that  the  head  of  the  house¬ 
hold  can  afford  to  secure  at  any  cost.  By  the  occa¬ 
sional  use  of  absorbents,  all  the  fertilizing  material 
that  falls  into  the  vault  is  preserved.  Offensive 
odors,  if  they  arise,  may  be  corrected  by  the  use  of 
Copperas.  With  such  a  vault,  the  gardener  has  a 
constant  fountain  of  liquid  haanure,  which  may  be 
applied  to  his  growing  crops  through  the  season. 
The  luxuriant  growth  of  vegetables,  the  splendid 
berries,  the  purple  clusters  of  the  vine,  and  the 


Fig.  1. — THE  CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  LIFTER. 


ruddy  cheeks  of  the  pears,  grown  under  frequent 
applications  of  liquid  manure,  will  compensate  any 
man  for  the  trouble  and  expense  of  this  vault. 


A  Pie  Lifter. 

Mr.  R.  N.  Waring,  Blair  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  sketches 
and  description  of  a  pie  lifter.  “  It  consists  of  a 
wooden  handle  about  15  inches  long,  to  which  are 
suspended  two  rectangular  claws  5x6  inches,  of  I  in. 
steel  (or  iron)  wire.  One  of  these  claws  is  immov¬ 
able,  and  is  looped  near  its  point  of  attachment  to 
the  handle  (a,  a);  these  loops  admit  the  ends  of  the 
claw,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  In  using  the  lifter, 
the  ‘clips’  6,  6,  of  the  immovable  claw  are  brought 
under  and  against  one  side  of  the  plate  or  article  to 
be  lifted,  then  by  a  twist  and  a  light  downward 
and  forward  motion  of  the  handle,  the  clips  c,  c, 
of  the  movable  claw,  are  brought  in  position  on 
the  other  side.  The  second  figure  shows  the  lifter 
in  place  for  carrying  a  pie.  If  properly  made  it 


Fig.  2. — THE  LIFTER  AT  WORK, 
will  grasp  articles  within  the  reach  of  its  claws, 
with  firmness.  I  do  not  think  it  is  patented. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


At  the  beginning  of  a  new  year  I  would  say  a  word  t® 
the  new  boys  and  girls by  “  new,”  I  mean  those— and 
there  is  often  a  large  number,  who  come  into  onr  wide 
family  for  the  first  time.  For  some  months  past  I  have 
been  trying  to  talk  to  the  youngsters  about  some  things 
which  are  seldom  taught  in  ordinary  schools,  bnt  which 
every  boy, and  girl  too, should  learn  while  young. el6e  they 
will  be  obliged  to  learn  them  here  and  there,  and  some¬ 
times  by  experience  later  in  life.  I  do  not  think  that  I 
have  given  any  distinct  name  to  the  subject  of  these 
talks.  If  I  should,  call  it  “Natural  Philosophy,”  or 
“Physics,”  either  would  preventmany  of  you  from  read¬ 
ing  them,  and  they  would  be  too  high  -sounding  for  these 
familliar  talks  on  common  things— there,  that’s  it ! 
“Common  Things,”  is  the  very  title  I  want.  These 
talks  on  Common  Things,  then,  began  by  my  trying  to 
answera  questionabout  the  Centre  of  Gravity;  thismade 
it  necessary  to  talk  about  Gravity.  As  Gravity  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  all  matter,  the  late  talks  have  been  about  Mat¬ 
ter,  and  its  properties.  Matter,  as  has  been  explained, 
does  not  mean  any  particular  substance  or  thing,  but  ap¬ 
plies  to  every  thing  that  our  senses  can  tell  us  about, 
everything  that  occupies  space.  The  principal  proper¬ 
ties  of  matter,  that  is  hardness ,  brittleness ,  elasticity , 
and  others,  have  been  described,  and  now  we  have  come 
to  talk 

ABOUT  MATTER  IN  MOTION. 

If  asked  what  Motion  is,  I  think  you  will  not  find  it 
difficut  to  answer— “a  change  of  place.”  But  nothing 
starts  into  motion  or  changes  place  of  itself.  You  hold  a. 
marble  in  your  fingers  and  drop  it,  the  marble  starts  into- 
motion  and  falls  to  the  floor;  in  this  case  the  motion  is 
caused  by  the  attraction  of  the  earth,  or  gravity,  which 
has  already  been  described.  The  marble  will  remain 
where  it  fell  for  any  length  of  time,  but  by  pushing  it 
with  your  fingers,  you  may  send  it  rolling  across  the  floor. 
You  may  move  in  a  wagon  with  rapid  motion,  and  still 
more  rapidly  in  the  railroad  cars.  A  bullet  shot  from  a 
gun  moves  still  more  rapidly. 

ALL  MOTION  IS  PRODUCED  BT  FORCE. 

And  we  may  describe  a  force  as  whatever  causes  a 
body  to  move,  or  if  moving  makes  it  stop.  The  marble 
falls  by  the  force  of  gravity;  it  goes  along  the  floor  by  the 
forceof  your  fingers;  the  wagon  goesalong  by  the  force  of 
the  horse;  the  railroad  train  moves  by  the  force  of  steam 
in  the  locomotive,  and  the  bullet  is  put  in  very  rapid  mo¬ 
tion  by  the  force  of  the  powder  burnt  in  the  rifle.  You 
will  see  from  these  examples  that  there  are  various  forms 
of  force,  but  we  will  not  talk  about  theee  now,  but 
consider  the  force  as  the  same,  no  matter  how  it  is  pro¬ 
duced.  The  marble  upon  the  floor  will  not  start  into  mo¬ 
tion  of  itself.  This  inability  of  bodies  to  start  into  motion 

IS  CALLED  INERTIA. 

Inertia  is  a  Latin  word,  and  means  inactivity.  When 
told  that  inertia  describes  the  fact  that  a  body  can  not  of 
itself  start  into  motion,  you  can  understand  that,  but 
when  told  that  it  also  expresses  the  fact  that  a  body  in 
motion  can  not  stop  of  itself ;  you  will  perhaps  stop  and 
think  about  if  it  can  be  so.  Yet  it  is  the  fact  that  a  body- 
in  motion  can  no  more  stop  of  itself  than  it  can  start  of 
itself.  It  requires  a  force 
to  start  it,  and  when  once  in 
motion  it  requires  an  equal 
force  to  stop  it.  The  marble 
in  motion  on  the  floor  or  the 
bullet  from  the  rifle  having 
no  power  to  stop  themselves 
would  go  on  forever,  were 
they  not  stopped  by  other 
forces.  The  marble  is  stop¬ 
ped  in  part  by  the  resistance 
the  roughness  of  the  floor 
offers,  and  in  part  by  the 
resistance  offered  by  the  air; 
so  the  bullet  is  in  pa-t  stop¬ 
ped  by  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  and  in  part  by  gravity, 
for  when  the  bullet  is  flying  with  almost  lightning: 
speed,  gravity  is  acting  upon  it  and  it  is  all  the  while 
falling  just  as  certainly  as  if  it  had  been  merely  drop¬ 
ped  from  the  muzzle  of  the  rifle.  Those  who  fire 
AT  A  LONG  RANGE  TARGET 

have  to  take  both  these  influences  into  account,  and  to 
overcome  the  tendency  of  gravity  io  bring  the  bnllet  to 
the  ground,  must  aim  far  above  the  target  in  order  to  hit 
it.  The  resistance  of  the  air  to  bodies  in  motion  is  shown 
by  the  arrangement  in  fig.  1.  In  this  there  are  two  fly¬ 
wheels  made  of  thin  brass,  a  being  placed  with  the  vanes 
edgewise,  and  b  with  them  flat-wise  to  the  air  ;  d  is  a 
contrivance  for  setting  them  in  motion  with  the  same 
force  applied  to  both.  The  whole  is  covered  by  a  large- 
bell  of  glass.  When  set  in  motion,  which  is  done  by 


Fig.  !. 


Fans  revolving  in  a  vacuum, 
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pushing  down  the  knob  at  the  top,  both  will  start  off 
alike,  but  soon  b  will  “  slow  up  ”  and  soon  stop,  while  a 
is  going  on  almost  as  lively  as  ever.  The  whole  is  then 
placed  upon  an  air-pump,  and  the  air  is  pumped  out  of 
the  glass.  The  wheels  are  then  started,  and  both  will 
•continue  to  go  alike,  and  one  will  not  stop  before  the 
■other.  But  you  can  easily  test  the  resistance  the  air 
makes  to  moving  bodies  without  such  an  apparatus,  by 
taking  a  piece  of  pasteboard,  or  even  this  number  of  the 
paper,  and  move  it  first  edgewise,  and  then  flat-wise 
against  the  air.  That  a  body  in  motion  requires  a  force 
to  stop  it  may  be  shown  in  a  striking  manner  by  trying 
to  stop  a  grindstone  that  you  have  set  to  turning  rapidly, 
by  taking  hold  of  the  handle. 

FOR  ILLUSTRATING  INERTIA 

there  is  an  old  fashioned  piece  of  apparatus,  shown  in  fig. 
2.  Upon  a  little  pillar  at  the  right  hand  is  placed  a  card, 
c,  and  upon  this  is  set  a  marble.  There  is  a  contrivance 
seen  at  the  other  side  by 
which  a  spring  is  bent  by 
a  lever,  when  that  is  press¬ 
ed  down  by  the  finger,  the 
spring  is  suddenly  let  go, 
hits  the  card,  which  flies 
out  from  under  the  marble, 
leaving  that  in  its  place. 
You  can,  with  a  little 
practice,  show  the  same 
thing  wi  thout  this  arrange¬ 
ment.  Place  a  smooth  card,  and  on  this  a  coin,  like  an 
old  fashioned  cent,  ora  silver  quarter  dollar.  Then  hit 
the  end  of  the  card  a  smart  fillip  by  snapping  the  thumb 
and  finger  of  the  other  hand  in  a  manner  to  give  the  edge 
of  the  card  a  sudden  blow,  when  the  card  will  fly  out, 
leaving  the  coin  upon  the  top  of  the  finger.  It  can  be 
•easily  learned  with  a  little  practice.  If  the  card  were 
slowly  pushed,  instead  of  struck  a  sharp  blow,  the  motion 
would  be  communicated  to  the  coin,  and  both  would  go 
•off  together.  Inertia,  or 

UNWILLINGNESS  OF  BODIES  TO  MOVE, 
is  sometimes  unpleasantly  illustrated  in  our  own  bodies. 
If  we  are  seated  in  a  wagon  and  the  horse  starts  with  a 
sudden  jump,  we  go  with  a  thump  against  the  back  of 
the  seat,  or  if  the  seat  has  no  back  we  fall  over  backwards 
completely.  In  the  same  manner  if  the  horse  is  going 
rapidly  and  makes  a  sudden  stop,  we  are  thrown  forward. 
The  injuries  in  some  railroad  collisions  are  due  to  the 
inertia  of  moving  bodies.  The  car  coming  in  collision 
with  other  cars,  stops  very  suddenly ;  the  passengers  be¬ 
ing  in  motion,  go  forward  with  great  volocity,  and  being 
thrown  against  one  another,  and  against  the  seats  and 
sides  of  the  cars,  causing  frightful  injuries.  If  you 
quite  fill  a  cup  or  glass  with  water  and  move  it  sud¬ 
denly,  or  if  carrying  a  cup  or  glass  and  are  suddenly 
stopped,  the  liquid  in  either  case  will  be  spilled.  If  a 
boy  throws  a  stone  and  hits  a  window,  the  pane  will  be 
shattered — as  many  a  boy  knows  to  his  sorrow,  but  if  a  rifle 
ball  hits  the  glass,  generally,  only  a  small  hole  is  made, 
the  inertia  of  the  surrounding  glass  holding  it  in  place, 
the  ball  passing  so  rapidly  that  motion  is  not  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  rest  of  the  glass.  We  will  not  go  beyond 
this — which  is  in  some  books  called 

THE  FIRST  LAW  OF  MOTION, 

which  is  “  The  inability  of  a  body,  whether  when  at  rest, 
or  in  motion,  to  change  its  state.”  There  is  more  to  say 
about  motion,  and  in  the  nest  talk  on  the  subject  I  can 
give  you  more  illustrations  on  this,  one  of  the  Common 
Things.  The  two  here  given  are  from  Mr.  John  J.  Thomas’ 
excellent  work  on  “  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery.” 


Fig.  2. 


A  Little  Puzzling, 

If  one  takes  10  objects,  as  grains  of  wheat,  or  beans, 
and  arranges  them  in  the  position  shown  in  the  accom¬ 


panying  engraving,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  four 
rows  of  beans  of  six  in  a  row,  that  is — there  is  a  row  of 
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six  on  each  side.  This  may  be  made  clear  by  simply 
covering  up  all  but  one  side  or  row.  Four  more  beans, 
or  whatever  may  be  used  for  the  puzzle,  are  now  to  be 
put  into  these  four  rows  of  six  in  a  row,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  more  rows,  and  no  more  in  each  row.  If  it  is 
thought  necessary  to  move  the  objects  already  arranged, 
the  liberty  is  granted,  but  remember  that  the  20  beans  are 
to  be  put  in  four  rows  of  six  in  a  row.  Remember  that. 


Can  a  Thing;  Move  and  Remain 
Still? 

This  question  was  proposed  in  May  last,  as  those  who 
have  last  year’s  volume  can  see  by  turning  to  page  193. 
It  was  there  shown  that  a  figure,  which  was  printed  upon 
the  page,  could  be  made  to  appear  to  be  in  rapid  motion, 
while  you  were  all  the  while  sure  that  it  did  not  move  at 
all.  This  is  only  one  of  many  cases  in  which  we  do  not 


see  things  as  they  really  are,  or  as  it  is  commonly  called 
“  an  optical  illusion.”  If  we  try  we  can  cheat  our  own 
eyes  and  those  of  others  very  readily ;  the  illustration 
given  in  May  last  shows  one  method,  and  we  have,  in 
former  years,  given  several  others.  In  May  there  was  a 
single  figure  of  circles  within  one  another.  Prof.  J.  P. 
Thompson,  of  Bristol,  Eng.,  has  improved  upon  that  in 
the  manner  shown  by  the  engraving  here  given.  You 
have  only  to  lay  the  paper  upon  the  table,  or  hold  it  flat 
before  you,  and  move  it  in  a  circle,  when  you  will  see 
the  whole  series  of  Ijlack  rings  going  around  in  a  most 
amusing  manner,  while  the  toothed  wheel  in  the  center 
goes  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  will  be  all  the  more 
interesting  if  yon  copy  the  figure  on  a  white  card  in  ink, 
as  it  is  more  easily  moved  than  the  paper,  and  other 
things  are  not  around  it  to  take  away  the  attention. 


A  Boy’s  Toot-Tray. 

One  of  our  young  friends,  “  W.  R.  L.,”  Stottville,  N. 
Y.,  sends  a  very  neat  drawing  of  a  Tool -Tray,  together 
with  a  very  nicely  written  letter.  We  have  had  an  en¬ 


graving  made  from  the  sketch,  though  on  a  smaller  scale, 
and  are  sure  many  of  the  boys  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  family  will  be  pleased  to  see  Master  L.'s  Tool-Tray. 
Most  boys  have  a  pocket-knife  for  their  first  mechanical 
tool,  and  this  is  carried  in  the  pocket.  A  hammer  usual¬ 
ly  comes  next,  and  if  the  work  was  at  all  in  proportion 
to  the  noise  it  turns  out,  would  be  a  wonderful  tool. 
Other  tools  are  added,  some  of  which  go  into  the  all  ca¬ 
pacious  pocket,  while  others  are  kept  here  and  there, 
usually  where  they  were  last  used— if  one  could  only 
recollect  where  that  is.  As  tools  accumulate,  there  must 
be,  after  a  while,  a  place  to  keep  them— a  chest  is  hardly 
needed  yet,  and  a  tool-tray  will  answer  at  first.  Master 
“  W.  R.  L.”  thus  describes  his  Tray!— “It  is  18  inches 
long,  12  inches  wide,  and  3  inches  deep.  The  central  di¬ 
vision  forming  the  handle,  should  be  6  inches  high  in  the 
center,  and  worked  down  to  3  inches  at  each  end.  In 
the  center  of  this  a  piece  is  sawed  out  large  enough  to 
admit  the  fingers  to  pass  through,  thus  allowing  the  tray 
to  be  carried  with  ease.  In  one  of  the  two  divisions 
thus  formed,  another  piece  is  inserted,  making  two 
smaller  divisions,  and  in  this,  as  well  as  at  each  end  of 
the. tray,  places  are  sawed  down  to  the  depth  of  about  2 
inches,  to  admit  the  square,  saws,  and  tools  of  that  kind. 
By  placing  the  saws  and  square  in  these  slots,  they  are 
always  held  in  their  proper  places.  The  other  tools  may 
be  earned  on  the  other  side  of  the  tray.” — The  Tray 
should  be  made  of  |-inch  stuff.  The  measurements  are 
all  of  the  inside.— W.  R.  says :  “  I  have  always  been  very 
fond  of  tools,  and  have  always  used  them  more  or  less, 
and  this  tray  is  one  of  my  own  devising,  and  I  find  it 
very  convenient  for  carrying  tools  from  one  place  to 


another  on  the  farm.” — Here  is  a  strong  argument  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  parents  encouraging  the  boys  to  become  handy 
with  the  tools  in  the  shop,  accustoming  their  hands  to 
make,  and  their  wits  to  contrive,  the  many  little  conven¬ 
ient  things  that  go  so  far  in  the  farmer’s  every-day  life. 


Oui*  1‘iizzlc-ltox. 

ADDED  HEADS. 

(To  the  word  which  fills  the  first  blank,  add  a  primal 

letter  for  the  second  blank—  e.  g.,  “  The - made  the 

- grow  finely.”  “Rain,  grain.” 

1.  The  little - tore  all  the - off  his  sister’s  dress. 

2.  We  often - through  that  lovely - . 

3.  Round  the - of  the  field  was  a  beautiful - . 

4.  He  ran  the - into  his  finger  and  began  to - . 

5.  The  dog  had  a  sore - and  was  as  cross  as  a - . 

G.  When  I  went  to  the - 1  took  my  cousin - with  me. 

STORE-KEEPER’S  PUZZLE. 

Fiye  letters  are  all  that  are  needed  to  form  an  impor¬ 
tant  request. 

The  first  and  last  letter  name  a  vegetable. 

The  second  letter  is  the  initial  of  a  large  snake. 

The  third  letter  is  your  own  initial. 

The  fourth  letter  is  the  initial  of  the  first  name  of  one 
of  our  Presidents. 

The  fifth  letter  is  the  same  as  the  first. 

Obey  the  injunction  of  my  whole. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  a  famous  General,  the  finals,  where 
he  was  defeated. 

1.  Of  little  breadth. 

2.  A  city  in  Pennsylvania. 

3.  A  river  in  North  America. 

4.  A  river  of  Asia. 

5.  A  city  jn  England. 

6.  The  residence  of  the  Spanish  Kings. 

7.  A  river  of  South  America. 

8.  A  territory.  John  W.  Wheatley. 

CONCEALED  BIRDS. 


1.  I  caught  the  owl  in  Netley  Abbey. 

2.  Who  now  rents  the  Mansion  House  ? 

3.  The  widow  Drummond  over  the  way. 

4.  Her  only  son  keeps  it. 

5.  I  think  it  equal  to  the  very  best. 

6.  Cousin  Tom  now  lets  lodgings. 

7.  He  never  fails  to  attend  the  concerts. 

8.  Crowds  attend  nightly. 

9.  The  pond  teas  overgrown  with  rushes. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Oh  !  bam  feed. 

2.  Rites  abound. 

3.  Eminent  crape. 

4.  Rail,  O  big  chap  ! 

5.  Five  fines?  No  ! 


6.  Candle  in  it. 

7.  Fine  edict. 

8.  1  suit  a  bore. 

9.  I  suit  Bonum. 
10.  Laird  Clincy. 


Eh  how  snimd  ton  shi  now  nibsuses  si  ton  tif  ot  eb 
tinduster  thiw  throe  sel’pope. 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

AREB)ITOPLEF(ABP 
I  E  F  I  T 
I  B  T  0  E 
IATTF 
L  T  T  F 
A  R  E  B 
R  F  I  T 

BIBLICAL  NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  29  letters : 

My  1,  12,  19,  4,  13,  28,  15,  was  a  province  of  Syria. 

My  5,  17,  1,  8, 11,  7,  8,  was  a  Corinthian  convert  under 
Paul’s  preaching. 

My  S,  21, 16,  4,  24, 10, 14,  is  a  bird  which  feeds  mostly 
on  winged  insects. 

My  12, 16,  18,  6,  17,  5, 15,  is  an  evergreen  tree. 

My  16.  12,  1,  25,  3,  26,  20,  is  a  fallen  angel  referred  to  in 
Revelations. 

My  17,  1,  27,  9,  12,  26,  14,  is  a  beautiful  natural  phe¬ 
nomenon. 

My  22,  2, 17,  10,  29,  13,  23,  was  a  reservoir  of  water  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Zion. 

My  whole  is  part  of  a  verse  of  the  Bible.  Isola. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  NOVEMBER  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  2. 
Constantinople,  in  Turkey. 

Decapitations.  — 1.  Wheat,  heat.  2.  Ebony,  bony.  3. 
Atom,  Tom.  4.  Turn,  urn.  5.  Hour,  our.  6.  Eat,  at.  7. 
Roar,  oar. = Weather. 

Metagram.— Breath, in  which  can  be  found— hear,  bat,  hart, 
rat;  hat,  heat, herb,  heart,  rate,  tar,  tea,  bar,  ear,  earth,  era, 
bath,  tear,  and  tare;  are,  ate,  bare,  bet,  eat,  beat;  bate, 
bathe,  hate,  and  hear. 

Drop-letter  Puzzle.— 1.  Groundless.  2.  Condescension. 

3.  Procrastination.  4.  Impracticable.  5.  Incarcerated.  6. 
Characteristic.  7.  Expostulate.  8.  Incapacitated.  9.  Dis¬ 
ciplinarian. 

Cross-word.— Be  careful. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Incandescent.  2.  Anthracite.  3.  Torpedoes. 

4.  Volunteers.  5.  Reservoir.  6.  Longitudinal.  7.  Abstracts. 
8.  Pilgrimages.  9.  Troublesome.  10.  Grievances. 

Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  470.— I  show  myself  deserving 
of  misfortune  in  deriding  it. 


A  Cocoanut  Xree  Afloat. 

One  of  our  young  friends,  “T.  A.  S.,”  who  lives  in 
Jamaica,  thinks  that  the  following  may  interest  his 
“young  fellow  readers  outside  of  the  tropics.”  How 
many  of  you  can  tell,  without  looking,  what  and  where 
Jamaica  is?  to  what  country  it  belongs,  and  what  its 
principal  city  ? — “  T.  A.  S.”  has  already  given  you  a  hint 
that  he  lives  in  “the  Tropics.”  Let  us  hope  that  he  may 
tell  us  more  about  tropical  matters.  Here  is  his  account : 

“  Sometime  last  year,  when  the  barometer  indicated 
foul  weather  in  the  vicinity,  the  inhabitants  of  a  small 
port  In  one  of  the  Bahama  Isles,  had  their  attention  di- 
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rected  to  a  curious  object  floating  in  the  offing.  Some 
said  it  was  one  thing,  some  another;  at  length  a  boat’s 
crew  pulled  out  to  the  supposed  disabled  ship,  and  what 
do  you  think  it  turned  out  to  be  ?  A  large  and  perfect 
Cocoanut  Tree  floating  upright  in  the  ocean  1  heavy  rains 
had  probably  loosened  the  soil  on  some  precipitous  hill¬ 
side  on  the  coast  of  Cuba  or  Saint  Domingo,  and  the 
whole  tree,  with  a  mass  of  earth  and  stones,  enclosed  by 
its  thickly  matted  roots,  had  slid  into  the  sea,  or  possi¬ 
bly  been  washed  down  by  a  flooded  river — the  stones  and 
earth  entangled  in  the  roots  served  to  keep  the  tree  up¬ 
right,  and  the  buoyancy  of  its  immense  outspread  leaves 
prevented  it  from  sinking.  This  tree  contained  a  full 
crop  of  fruit  in  every  stage  of  growth  and  maturity, 
from  the  tiny  nutlet,  smaller  than  a  hen's  egg,  to  the 
ripe  nut  ready  to  be  converted  into  oil,  etc.,  as  well  as 
that  intermediate  stage  when  the  fruit  supplies  a  delic¬ 
iously  cool  refreshing  drink  and  soft  jelly-like  meat, 
which  I  am  sure  my  young  fellow  readers  would  enjoy  if 
they  should  pay  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  or  some  tropical  land.” 


Forfeits  for  Fun. 

In  the  evening  games  of  winter  gatherings  of  young 
people,  and  older  ones  too,  it  often  becomes  necessary  to 
punish  some,  one,  or  more,  of  the  company  by  imposing  a 
“Forfeit.”  The  penance  should  be  something  that  either 
is  not  easy  to  follow  out  to  the  letter — that  is,  has  some 
catch  in  it,  or  puts  the  person  in  a  conspicuous  and  amus¬ 
ing  light.  In  all  cases  a  forfeit  should  be  designed  to 
amuse  the  company  as  a  whole,  and  never  to  offend  the 
person  called  upon  to  pay  it.  In  order  to  illustrate  our 
idea  of  a  good  forfeit,  and  also  to  furnish  suggestions  to 
those  who  enjoy  and  take  part  in  such  pleasant  amuse¬ 
ments,  we  give  a  few  of  the  forfeits  that  may  be  imposed. 
(1)  Put  a  newspaper  upon  the  floor  in  such  a  way  that 
two  persons  can  stand  on  it  and  not  be  able  to  touch  each 
other  with  their  hands. — This  forfeit  has  the  honor  of  be¬ 
ing  old,  but  it  was  not  our  good  fortune  to  meet  it  until  a 
short  time  ago,  and  was  forced  to  “  give  it  up.”  By  put¬ 
ting  the  paper  in  a  doorway,  one-half  inside  and  the 
•other  outside  of  the  room,  and  closing  the  door  over  it 
the  two  persons  can  easily  stand  upon  it  and  still  be  be¬ 
yond  each  others  reach. — (2)  To  go  out  of  the  room  with 
two  legs,  and  come  in  with  six. — Not  difficult  if  one 
thinks  to  bring  a  chair  along  on  the  return.— (3)  To  act 
the  Dumb  Servant. — The  person  who  has  the  forfeit  to 
pay  must  act  out  the  answers  to  the  questions  put  by  the 
master  of  the  ceremonies;  as.  How  do  you  make  bread  ? 
How  do  you  eat  soup?  etc.  This  forfeit  will  cause  much 
merriment  if  proper  questions  are  put..— (4)  Put  one  hand 
where  the  other  can  not  touch  it.— Oue  can  get  out  of 
this  difficulty  by  putting  one  hand  on  the  elbow  of  the 
•other  arm. — (5)  Place  a  pencil  on  the  floor  so  that  one  can 
not  jump  over-  it.— May  be  done  by  putting  it  close  to 
the  wall  of  the  room.— (6)  Put  a  question  that  no  one  can 
answer  with  a  NO  1 — This  is  not  hard  if  one  thinks  to 
ask,  What  does  YES  spell  ?— (7)  Push  a  chair  through 
a  finger  ring.— This  forfeit  is  made  by  putting  the  ring 
on  the  finger  and  pushing  the  chair — any  other  object 
will  do  as  well — with  the  finger.  This  last  much  resem¬ 
bles  the  next. — (8)  Put  yourself  through  a  key-hole.— This 
was  a  great  puzzle  to  us  for  a  while,  but  when  a  piece  of 
paper  was  taken  with  the  word  “yourself”  written  upon 
it,  and  pushed  through  the  hole,  it  was  all  clear.  There 
are  many  other  of  these  amusing  little  tricks,  but  these 
given  will  suggest  others,  and  help  to  make  the  social  win¬ 
ter  gatherings  the  enjoyable  times  that  they  should  be. 


No.  472.  Illustrated  Rebus.  —  One  of  the 

many  very  wise  sayings  given  to  us  in  the  Proverbs. 
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A  Pile  of  Winter  Wood. 

The  season  for  getting  together  a  good,  large  pile  of 
wood  has  come,  and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls  take  a 
lively  interest  in  this  important  work.  It  is  fun  for 
them  to  be  where  the  chopping  is  going  on,  and  to  run 
away  with  half  frightened  glee  when  the  trees  begin  to 
crack  and  fall.  And  then  it  is  such  nice  sport  for  the 
boys  to  get  on  to  the  load — astride  a  large  log,  it  may  be 
— and  ride  home.  When  the  pile  is  finished,  the  sawing 
machine  comes  to  saw  up  the  wood,  and  there  is  as  good 
as  a  holiday  for  the  young  of  the  whole  neighborhood. 

We  have  been  getting  up  a  pile  of  wood  too,  and  it  is 
our  plan  to  have  the 
boys  and  girls  point 
out  the  different 
kinds  of  wood  that 
we  have  gathered  to¬ 
gether.  There  are 
si  xteen  kinds— rather 
more  than  in  most 
wood-piles.  The  first 
block  we  will  lookat 
is  from  one  of  the 
finest  of  American 
forest  trees ;  not 
large,  bark  very 
thick,  young  limbs 
armed  with  prickles, 
leavessomething  like 
those  of  the  rose, 
flowers  fragrant,  and 
in  large  showy  clus¬ 
ters,  bearing  pods  in 
autumn.  Do  you  rec¬ 
ognize  it  ? — The  sec¬ 
ond  kind  is  an  ever¬ 
green,  theleaves,  like 
little  ueedles,  re¬ 
maining  all  winter. 

It  bears  cones  2  to  4 
inches  long.  The 
tree  grows  in  wet 
ground,  and  is  not 
very  good  for  wood  ; 
we  cut  it  because  a 
road  is  to  be  put 
through  where  it 
stood. — Upon  a  bank 
near  the  low  ground 
No.  3  was  cut;  it  is 
also  an  evergreen, 
and  a  very  common 
one,  often  growing  to 
a  large  size.  The 
wood  is  coarse  and 
light,  and  full  of 
splinters  when  split. 

The  leaves  are  lighter 
on  the  under  side 
than  above.  ■  The 
branches  are  used  by  hoys  for  making  bows  and  whistles. 
— No.  4  is  a  wide-spreading  and  lofty  tree,  and  when  given 
space  in  an  open  field,  is  noted  for  its  grace  and  beauty. 
The  leaves  are  notched  along  the  edges,  and  a  little  larger 
on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  Boston  had  a  famous  tree 
of  this  kind  until  it  was  blown  down  and  destroyed  a  few 

years  ago.  New  Haven  is  often  called  the  “  City  of - .” 

There  is  another  kind,  the  inner  bark  of  which  many 
people  like  to  chew. — Under  favorable  conditions,  No.  5 
grows  to  30  feet  in  hight,  but  it  is  at  most  a  small  tree.  The 
bark  is  loose,  and  in  thin  square  patches.  In  early  spring 
this  tree  is  covered  with  a  profusion  of  white  flowers 
like  a  full  blown  apple-tree.  The  berries  are  red  in 
autumn,  bitter,  and  not  fit  to  eat.  The  Bark  may  help 
you  to  distinguish  it.— No.  6  is  one  of  the  leading  trees 
in  many  American  forests,  and  makes  an  excellent  fire 
wood.  The  bark  is  smooth,  and  trees  that  stand  by  the 
road-side  are  usually  carved  and  disfigured  with  names 
and  dates.  The  nuts  are  larger  than,  but  in  shape  re¬ 
sembling  a  kind  of  grain  sown  late  in  the  season,  from 
the  flowers  of  which  bees  make  much  dark  honey.  The 
blue  kind  js  a  different  and  much  smaller  water-loving 
tree,  with  tough  limbs.  This  kind  has  held  a  high  place 
in  the  education  and  correction  of  unruly  youngsters. — 
No.  7  is  too  valuable  as  lumber  to  be  often  found  in  the 
wood-pile,  except  in  those  regions  where  it  is  almost  the 
only  tree,  and  where  hundreds  of  men  are  employed  dur¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  getting  out  the  logs.  This  wood  is  fine 
for  whittling,  white,  light,  and  soft,  and  is  excellent  for 
kindling. — A  handsome,  rough-barked,  slender,  yellow- 
limbed  tree,  with  long  drooping  leaves,  partially  fond  of 
the  water,  is  our  No.  8.  Do  you  find  it  ?  There  are  a 
number  of  kinds  of  it,  one  of  which  is  a  weeping  sort, 
and  often  planted  in  grave-yards.  The  wood  is  light  and 
yellow,  and  not  of  great  value  for  fuel.  The  long  flexible 
branches  are  largely  used  in  basket  making,  and  highly 
prized  by  boys  for  whistles. — No.  9  is  a  large,  broad¬ 
leaved  tree,  with  very  light,  white  wood,  and  tough 


stringy  under  bark.  The  flowers  are  not  showy, 
but  the  bees  find  them  and  gather  the  best  quality 
of  honey,  in  the  estimation  of  many.  The  wood  is 
of  little  value  for  fuel,  but  is  used  for  light  lumber, 
as  the  thin  stuff  used  in  small  boxes.— A  small  tree  (we 
are  sorry  the  artist  has  forgot  ten  this)  that  grows  in  poor 
sandy  soil  is  No.  10.  The  botanists  say  of  it,  “  The  cup, 

very  thick _ half  enclosing  the  ovoid  nut.”  The  more 

familiar  kinds  of  this  group  of  trees  are  excellent  for 
fuel  and  timber,  one  kind  especially  important  in  ship¬ 
building. — No.  11  is  a  medium-sized  tree,  with  dark- 
brown  bark  and  reddish,  slender,  spicy,  aromatic 
twigs.  There  is  a  kind  with  white  outer  bark,  which 


may  be  taken  off  in  great  thin  sheets.  The  Indians  were 
accustomed  to  make  many  of  their  canoes  from  a  tree  by 
this  name.— There  is  one  of  the  United  States  often  called 
after  No.  12,  because  of  the  tree’s  unusual  thriftiness  and 
abundance  along  the  rivers  in  that  State.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  consist  of  five  parts  as  in  a  “five-leafed  clover,"' 
only  very  much  larger.  The  flowers  are  large,  and  in 
great  fragrant  bunches,  afterwards  bearing  large,  smooth, 
brown  nuts,  unfit  to  eat,  within  a  green  shell  or  cover¬ 
ing.  This  tree  is  more  ornamental  in  the  yard  than  valu¬ 
able  for  timber. — No.  13  is  an  evergreen,  growing  in 
swamps,  to  the  hight  of  30  to  70  feat.  The  wood  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  durable,  and  well  adapted  for  exposed  situa¬ 
tions,  as  fence  posts  and  the  like.  It  is  sometimes  called 
by  another  and  a  double  name.— The  best  fire-wood  in 
our  pile  is  No.  14,  being  hard  and  heavy.  The  trees  do 
not  get  very  large  around,  but  often  quite  tall.  The 
wood  is  very  strong,  and  is  highly  prized  for  many  uses. 
The  nnts  are  thick-shelled,  and  much  sought  after  by  the 
boys,  who,  when  climbing  these  trees,  are  likely  to  tear 
their  clothing  on  the  rough,  hard  bark.— A  pile  of  winter 
wood  without  No.  15  would  not  be  complete,  as  it  is 
hard,  easily  split,  and  very  excellent  fuel.  One  kind  is 
important,  from  the  sweetness  which  it  contains,  the  ex¬ 
tracting  and  condensing  of  which  is  the  delight  of  the 
youth  of  all  regions  where  this  tree  grows. — The  last, 
No.  16,  is  not  the  best  wood  for  burning,  but  the  tree 
bears  the  finest  nuts  of  the  temperate  zone.  No  tree  like 
this  takes  the  children  to  the  woods  so  quickly  after  the 
frosts  come.  No  tree  gives  so  much  trouble  to  the 
mother  who  has  to  patch  and  mend.  No  tree  gives 
sharper  spines  or  prickers  for  the  fingers  of  the  early  and 
impatient  visitor.  No  boy  will  suffer  more  and  some- 
limes  seem  to  get  so  little  as  with  our  last  tree. 
— Thus,  we  have  tumbled  around  and  over  our 
wood-pile  (a  single  block,  the  artist  says),  and  if  any 
one  is  not  able  to  tell  all  the  kinds,  it  will  not  be  be¬ 
cause  we  have  not  'ried  to  help  by  both  pen  and  pencil. 


THE  WOOD-PILE.— PICK  OUT  AND  NAME  THE  16  KINDS  OP  WOOD. 
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ON  THE  POND  IN  WINTER. 


1  Every  season  of  the  year  brings  its  peculiar  pleasures 
Aid  pastimes,  and  none  has  a  longer  and  better  list  than 
winter.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  to  the  boys  and 
girls  that  ice  furnishes  fun  “for  the  million,”  just  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  smooth  and  slippery — if  it  were  sticky  as 
mud  or  dough,  then  half  the  joys  of  the  out-of-door  sport 
of  winter  would  all  be  spoiled.  How  splendid  it  is  that 
when  the  water  gets  to  a  certain  coldness  it  passes  into 
that  beautiful,  solid,  crystalline  form  which  we  know  as 
ice  1  and  then  the  feet  are  shod  with  narrow  strips  of 
steel,  and  away  go  the  happy  skaters  for  a  race.  That 


boy  or  girl  who  has  not  lived  where  ponds  and  rivers, 
lakes  and  mill-ponds,  “  freeze  over,”  or  living  there,  has 
not  joined  in  the  fun  of  a  skating  party,  does  not  know 
how  near  the  expert,  easy,  graceful  skater  comes  to  the 
joy  of  a  fast-flying  bird.  The  ajtist  has  given  you  a  scene 
upon  the  ice  that  none  can  fail  to  appreciate.  The  smal  1  boy 
with  his  old  “  swan-neck  ”  skates  and  awkward  strides; 
the  graceful  older  brother  and  sister,  or  friend,  with  bet¬ 
ter  skates  and  greater  skill,  the  patient  adjustment  of  the 
straps,  etc.,  are  all  shown  to  life ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
which,  though  just  as  natural  as  all  these,  has  been  left 


out,  and  well  it  may— the  fall  1  How  it  hurts  to  hf.ve  thi 
feet  move  on  much  faster  than  the  head,  until— aud  it 
don’t  take  long — the  stars  shine  with  a  peculiar  lustre 
and  one  looks  to  see  if  he  is  out  of  sight.  Again,  the 
skating  may  be  attempted  before  the  ice  is  ready,  and  the 
bold  and  fearless  youth  often  finds  himself  a  wetter  if  not 
a  wiser  boy.  If  the  pond  is  shallow,  and  the  bottom  soft 
and  muddy,  why  1  it  is  not  so  very  dangerous  ;  but  then 
it  is,  to  say  the  least,  provoking.  But  what  would  skat¬ 
ing  be  without  a  fall,  a  bump— a  regular  thump— and  a 
little  danger  now  and  then  1  Uncle  Hal. 
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WOOD  SOLE  SHOES. 

They  wear  three  times  as  long  as 
leather-soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  per- 
lectly  dry  and  warm,  and  more  easy  to 
t  lie  leet,  being  shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  They  are  particularly 
adapted  to  Miners,  Far¬ 
mers,  liu tellers.  Dyers, 
and  all  classes  of  Labor¬ 
ers, 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Exclusive  Manufactur¬ 
er,  Boston,  Mass. 


Toes  Protruding ! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  BILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THE1  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  <A.S.T.Cg> 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 


Everywhere  known  and  prized  for 
Skill  and  fidelity  In  manufacture, 
Tasteful  and  excellent  Improvements, 
Elegant  variety  of  designs, 

Y leldlng  unrivaled  tones. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  Free. 

«r.  ESTEX  &  CO., 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

At  Lowest  Prices. 
HOWARD  &  CO., 

264  5th  Avenue,  Ne»v  York. 

Price  Lists  sent  free. 


Which  reels  up  the  cord  and  eye-glasses  when  not  in  use.  By 
.  J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO., 38DeySt„  N.T. 


mail  25c.  Circulars  free.  J. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  use's 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation-  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
es  .•oncerning  our  PORTABLE  and  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABEli  &  MOUSE,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

H.WJOHNS 

Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Coatings,  Cements,  &c. 

•  Send  for  Descriptive  Price-List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  RflF’C  CO-  87  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y 

TTIGHEST  CLASS,  LIGHT  BRAHMAS,  P. 

J.A  hocks,  Am.  Rose  Comb  Dominiques,  and  colored 
Dorkings.  Stock  finer  than  ever.  A  superior  lot  of  choice 
early  specimens  to  spare.  Also  yearlings,  extra  fine  Cock¬ 
erels,  and  Rouen  Ducks ;  all  mated,  not  akin.  No  circulars. 
Prices  reasonable.  Address 

EPH.  R.  NEWHARD,  Box  147,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Ewlopmt  tor  Laiies  ana  Ton  Men 

in  their  own  townships,  in  selling  Perfect  Butter  Color: 

but  one  agent  in  each  town.  Apply  to 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  City. 


THORBURN’S  SEEDS. 

Our  Gcnex-al  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIELD  AND 

TREE  SEEDS 

for  1880  will  be  ready  for  mailing  early  in  the  month. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

OF  BOSTON, 

The  Largest  and  Oldest  Dry  Goods  House  In  IVew  England, 
We  are  now  offering  our  immense  stock  at  retail,  at  prices  lower 
than  were  ever  quoted  at  wholesale  before  the  war.  These  un¬ 
paralleled  bargains  have  crowded  our  immense  stores  with 
customers  from  al  1  parts  of  New  England,  and  we  desire  every  one 
in  the  Middle,  Western  and  Southern  States  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  the  Greatest  Bargains  ever  offered  in  America. 
Send  at  once  for  our  New  Catalogue,  complete  in  every  detail  of 
description  and  price. 

JORDAN,  MARSH  dr  CO., 

Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  interested  in 
speech  impediments — send  for 
circulars.  The  Am.  VI.  Insti¬ 
tute,  103  Waverly  Place,  N.  Y* 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  al60  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  mat 
ulacturer’s  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


CAUTION! — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


w 


0  THE 

New  Automatic 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Bight-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam ! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  W1LLCOX  &  CflBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 

BEST  IS  CHEftPEST  THOUGH  IT  MAH  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE! 

LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKING 
POWDER 

Made  from  Refilled  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 

Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  We  will  pay  $iOOO.  00 /or  any  ALUM 
or  other  adulteration  found  in  this  Powder.  A  pound  can  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 

Manufactured  by  G.T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO,,  Philadelphia. 


DRESS  GOODS, 

SILKS, 

SHAWLS, 

LINENS, 

COTTONS, 

UPHOLSTERY, 

TRIMMINGS, 

FLANNELS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Girls’  and  Boys’  Saits, 
Ladies’  Underwear, 
Infants  Outfits, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
WRAPS, 

COSTUMES, 
RIBBONS, 

NECKTIES, 

RUCHINGS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 
WHITE  GOODS, 
BUTTONS, 

HAMBURGS, 
SKIRT  BRAID, 

SEWING  SILK, 

PINS, 

FRINGES, 

NEEDLES, 
FANCY  GOODS,  &c. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL. 

OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  I 

thoroughly  systemized,  and  you  can  do  your  shop¬ 
ping  just  as  readily  and  satisfactorily  as  if  you  were 
iu  our  store.  Samples  and  full  information  sent 
promptly.  Prices  just  the  same  as  if  you  bought  in  I 
person.  We  carry  an  average  stock  of  nearly  a  HALF  I 
A  MILLION  OF  DOLLARS,  all  bought  for  cash. 
Having  nearly  thirty  years’  experience,  we  can  j 
guarantee  entire  satisfaction.  Drop  us  a  postal-card,  saying 
what  you  want,  and  satisfy  yourself  how  cheaply  anti 
quickly  you  can  get  every  thing  in  Dry  Goods  and  j 
Notions  of  us  by  mail  or  express. 

COOPER  &  CONARD, 

Importers  and  Retailers, 

NINTH  AND  MARKET  STS. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  paper.  I 
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Eliff Select  Garden  Seed/. 


s0^ CARDEN,  FIELD'S''! 

HAMO' 

e9of?i,!<  SMALL^|= 

fi DEN^A^QEfJ  ffiQUIslT£s^^^^^ 


.EjtaMiM  1845.  3 _ ,  , 

,  130  paces,  beautifully  illustrated, 

Indispensable  To  All  Interested  In  Gardening, 
mailed  to  applicants  enclosing  Io  cents.! 

ELK. BUSS  %S®N$.f 
1 34  BARCLAY  ST.  WEWyPRKt 


FOR  1880c 

130  PAGES  H15AI  riFFLLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  Lest  work  on  GARDENING.  It  contains  descriptive 

price  lists  nf  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
and  CHOICE  PLANTS.  with  every  thing  for  the 
(hirdeu.  Copy,  with  large  Cliromo  of  New  COLEUS* 
10  cts. ;  plain  copy.  6  cts.  for  postage.  Wholesale  list 
for  Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  NEW  BOX  FOR  1880 

contains  Variegated  Lima  Bean, 
Mammoth  Tours  Pumpkin,  New 
|  Excelsior  Watermelon,  Prize  Para¬ 
gon  Tomato,  Green  Prolific  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Sutton's  Student  Parsnip,  Tel- 
low  Ovoid  Mangel,  Nimble  Six  Weeks'  Turnip,  Large  Viro - 
flay  Spinach  and  an  improved  New  Radish.  The  whole  10 
pkts.,  at  retail,  are  worth  $1.00,  but  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  in  a 
neat  box,  for  only  25  cts.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  popular 
wherever  grown,  and  this  great  special  offer  is  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  thousands  of  new  customers.  Burpee’s  Flower 
Seeds  are  finest  in  quality  and  lowest  in  price.  Tour  choice  of  all 
varieties  at  5  CTS.  PER  PKT.;  25  PKTS.  FOR  $1.00.  Our  popular 
collections  of  10  Pkts.  for  25  cts.;  20  Varieties  for  60  ets. 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send,  post-paid,  40  Pkts.  of 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Full  directions  for  culture  printed 
on  each  packet  of  the  above.  Postage  Stamps  taken.  Order  now. 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1 8 80*  enlarged  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  telling  all  about  Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Fruits;  Blooded  Live- 
Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  Dogs,  &c.,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W.Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  221  Church  St.,  Philada.,  Ptu 


E.P.  ROE'S 


Eliiistratctl 

CATALOGUE 

For  Spring  of 

IOOO 

Is  now  ready— sent  free  to  all  applicants.  A  superb  stock 
of  Strawberry  plants— 150  kinds-Currant,  Gooseberry, 
Blackberry,  and  Raspberry  plants.  The  largest  and  best 
stock  of  the  celebrated 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY, 

now  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  country .  First-class 
Grape  Vines  in  great  abundance.  A  Manual  on  the 
Culture  of  Small  Fruits.  (They  succeed  who  know  how.) 
All  at  very  reasonable  rates.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-ou-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Grapes 

AND 

Currants. 

P|  8  B1TP  °f  all  the  good 

rLMI?  8  woMand choice 


GTEAWj 
EASP 
BLACK 
GOOSE 

A  superior 
stock  of  _ _ 

new  varieties — including  the  CUTH¬ 
BERT  Raspberry,  Glendale  t-traw- 
lierryandDuchessGrape.  Mycat- 
alogne  (free  to  all  |  gives  instructions 
for  culture,  honest  descriptions  and 
fair  prices.  J.  T.  LOVETIt 
EaitSSe  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


Large  Lot  of  Lot  Stocky 
Peach  T rees, 

ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  for  SHIP¬ 
PING  LONG  DISTANCES. 

Pa.  B|A^CE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  TffiiE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests'  as  to  its  capacity  aud  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  (fc  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  aud  Warder, 
Mitchell  «St  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 


GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

135  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  now- 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  request.  I  offer  a 
complete  stock  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Fertilizers 
and  Garden  requisites,  all  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


ORAL  QUiM 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  500  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  bow  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Five 
Cents  for  postage  will  buy  the  Floral  Guide, -telling  how 
to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 175  Pages,  six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English.  Address 

JAEV9ES  Rochester,  M.  Y. 

A  MEW  VARIETY! 

Examined  and  Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  A  Large  and  Luscious 

HYBRID  TOMATO. 

Superior  to  all  other  Species,  taste  and  flavor  assimilating 
orchard  fruit.  This  species  of  Tomato,  the  Yellow  Large 
and  Red  Medium,  each  equally  delicious  in  flavor,  may  he 
procured  in  packages  of  about  50  seeds,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  JW  Address 

SEVERIN  MILLER,  P.  O.  Box  394,  Davenport.  Iowa. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower-  Seed  for  1880  will  Be  ready  "by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  L  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  he  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  hest  strain.  NEAV  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  ,T.  II.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  Mew,  Rare  and 
BeautifuS  Plants 

will  be  ready  Feb.  1st,  with  a  colored  plate.— It  is  full  in 
really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  —  New  Dracaenas,  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Boses ‘.  Geraniums,  Cle¬ 
matises,  &c.,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and 
other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a 
plain  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Roses  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  1).  C. 

BET  A  I  I  “T"  of  HEBRON  and  other  choice 

LAU  S  Y  SEED  POTATOES*  THOU- 

SA.NDS  of  Fruit.  Plants,  Vines,  <&Co  Catalogue  free. 
Also  Jersey  Bull,  3  rears,  handsome,  gentle,  thoroughbred, 
at  half  his  value.  E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Asparagus— New  Variety. 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-vear-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000 :  seed  $10  per  lb.  Address 

A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


a  Specialty. 


Cabbage  Seed 


Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only— mailed  free. 
Francis  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck,  Loug  Island,  N.  Y. 


85  COK  TL  ANDT  .  ST.  NEW  YORK 


KMAFS  IK. 


Fresh  and  prime 
quality  m  all  re¬ 
spects  ;  try  them. 
.  „  Twenty  -  eight 

premiums  in  cut  flowers  at  Illinois  State  Fairs  of  1878 
and  1879.  Five  sample  packets,  my  selection,  mailed  for 
ten  cents.  Send  your  address  for  catalogue. 

E.  WYMAN,  Jr.,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Will  be  mailed  pkhk  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  four  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SEEDS 


W estern  Seeds  beats  the  world.  £fl 
Mine  takes  the  lead.  Fre»n,  pure 
cheap  and  warranted.  Prices  be¬ 
low  every  firm.  1  give  more  extra 

as  presents  than  all  firms.  I  have  _ , 

issued  20  000  prettiest  books  on  gardening 
overprinted.  Every  vegetable  and  flower-^ 
pictured  and  described.  Worth  many  dollars 
io  any  one.  Send  for  free  Garden-Guide  and 
Seed  Catalogue  and  see  that  I  beat  them  all. 
C  W  R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford,  Ill. 


MARKET  GARDENERS. 

Fresh,  Pure  SEEDS  for  YOU. 

Send  for  Garden  Manual  and  Price  List  for  IF80. 

J.  II.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  liocUfont.  Ill. 


BERRIES, 

the  largest  and  best. 

2.000,000  Sharpless  Strawberries 
1,000,000  Miner’s  Great  Prolific, 
10  Acres  other  choice  varieties. 
Queen  of  the  Market,  Cuthbert, 
Turner  and  Welsh  Raspberries. 
2.625  bushels  Berries  grown  at 
Pomona  Nursery  in  1379. 
Kietler’s  Hybrid  I 'ears,  Plight 
Proof,  hardy;  and  productive, 
bears  early,  fruit  large  and  good 
quality.  'Send  for  Catalogues 
of  hest  fruits. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Clnnaitiinsoii,  N.  J. 


I  guarantee  safe  arrival,  satisfaction,  stock  equal  to  any 

100  by  express  for  $5.  50  by  mail,  S3. 

Samples.  IY  for  $1.10.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon.  J1I. 

SEND  TO 

STORES,  HARRISON  &  00., 

Painesvillc,  Oliio 

For  their  Trade  List. 

Largest,  assortment  in  the  West.  26th  year.  400  acres. 
15  Greenhouses.  _ _ _ 

E  A  (Ti  l  TREES  A  SPECIALT  y7iYlT1{GE 

or  small  quantities.  Shade  Trees,  Fruit  and  Evergreen 
Plants.  Strawberries,  a  selection  of  new  and  choice  varie¬ 
ties.  Sharpless,  Monarch.  Crescent,  and  many  others 
Send  for  price  list,  free.  John  Perkins,  Mooreslown.N.  J 


1880.] 
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B.,  M.  &  CO.’S  Reliable 

thing  for  farm  or  gar¬ 
den  mailed  free  to 
all*  It  costs  nothing, 
and  may  save  you  a 
great  deal.  Send  for 

R*«  M.  &  CO.’s  Reliable  benson,  maule 

&  CO., 

333  Chestnut  St. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

- )WE  W( - 

EjS¥7tBi£isgpE]V[T. 

Choice  Carden,  Farm,  and  Flower  Seeds 
at  Moderate  Prices. 

Agriculturists  will  rejoice  to  learn  of  the  opening  of  a  first- 
class  Seed  House,  which  affords  them  the  opportunity  of  buying 
strictly  frksh  stock,  thereby  avoiding  chances  of  loss  and 
disappointment,  arising  from  planting  old  seeds.  Particular 
caution  on  the  part  of  buyers  is  necessary  this  year,  as  there  is 
an  unusually  heavy  stock  of  last  seasou’s  surplus  on  the  market. 

We  send  samples  of  Staple  Seeds  free,  so  that  farmers  can  test 
their  growth  before  buying. 

Catalogues  (unillustrated,)  Free  to  all. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

The  ^PE^IC^JVI  jSEED  W7H*EJI0ajSE 

114  Chambers  St.,  New  Tore. 


SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS 


Of  Superior  quality,  Free  by  Mail. 

10  Gladiolus,  10  fine  sorts. named . $  .60 

9  Lilies,  9  fine  sorts,  named...... . 1.00 

.  12  Double  Tuberoses . . .  65 

;  6  “  “  Pearl .  46 

All  good  large  Bulbs.  Remit  Currency  or 
s  Postage  Stamps.  I  warrant  everything  I  sell 
J  to  be  true  to  name.  Beautiful  Illustra- 
Catalogue  I  lee.  I  offer  many  new  and 
beautiful  novelties,  Bona'o  1  which  I possessthe on'y  Stock  in  America. 
j40  New  Lilies,  my  Collection  [70 kinds] is  one  ol  the  choicest  in  the 
'world.  New  Amaryllis,  Gladiolus,  Tuberoses.  Carnations  Roses, 
Choice  Seed  ol  house  plants, &c.  Allseedsboth  I  lower  an  d  Vegetable 
arenold  in  Five  Centpapers,  (except  choice  greenhouse  kinds]  the  best 
system  ever  adopted.  Quality  in  all  cases  first  class.  My  prices  are 
low.  My  goods  have  an  established  reputation  and  goto  all  parts  o‘ 
<1, - T  " - -  a.  N.  Yt 


the  world. 


J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens. 


100 


Prices  have  advanced 
on  nearly  everything  but 
plants,  and  may  on  them. 
Orders  for  large  and 
varied  lots,  will  yet  be 
accepted  at  lower  rates 
than  ever  before,  for 
good,  well  grown,  genu¬ 
ine  stock.  See  catalogue. 
Send  List  to  have  priced. 


Acres 

Planted  with 

BERRIES. 

JOHN  S.  COIaLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J 


100 


VARIETIES 

Selected 

FRUITS. 


olaIs  trees  and  plants 

Apple  Trees.  15c.  each;  Standard  Pear,  30c. 
end ;  Dwarf  Pear,  20c.  each ;  Strawberries,  liasp- 
berries.  Blackberries,  and  Grape  Vines,  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1.000,  or  10.000.  Extra  large  stock  of  Sharpless,  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Albany,  and  other  choice  and  standard  Strawberries. 
Queen-of-the-Market  Raspberry.  Send  for  circular  and  see 
low  quotations. 

S.  C.  De  Cou,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

SHARPLESS  STRAWBERRY. 

The- largest,  best  flavored,  and  most  productive  Berry 
grown  with  ordinary  culture;  1 2'4  inches  in  circumference. 
Catalogue  of  flowering  plants  and  small  fruits  free.  Address 
J.  E.  DirXON,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 


mm 


What  Fanners  Want, 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone  ! 
Wliy— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


NOTICE 

To  Every  Farmer  and  Agent. 

If  you  want  a  first-class,  reliable,  two-horse 

CRAIN  DRILL  OR  CORN  PLANTER, 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  complete  explanatory  circular  and 
Instructor  of  the 

Farmers  Friend 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 

^,SS^nJLy^0.I1S.maae  hawing  the  celebrated  never-failing 
CONE  GEAR,  and  DOUBLE  FORCE  FEED,  and  is 
sold  everywhere  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  both  pur¬ 
chasers  and  dealers.  Also  the  reliable 

MONARCH  CRAIN  DRILL. 

The  best  adjustable  Feed  Drill  made. 

The  Farmers  Friend  Corn  Planter 

Has  all  the  good  points  and  appliances  of  any  other,  be¬ 
sides  many  very  desirable  and  important  features  exclu¬ 
sively  our  own . 

All  information  given  free  by  addressing 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO.,  Dayton,  O. 


THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO’S 

BEAlITIFliL  EVER-BLOOMING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 5  12  for  $3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  36  for 
$4 ;  35  for  $5 ;  75  for  $10 j  IOO  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose-Growers,  \\  EST  GROVE,  CHESTER  Co.,  Pa. 


LlUV'J±1 


Tlie  largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit 
ami  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  II. S.  Priced  I  at;:- 
logncs  sent  as  follows  s  No.  1,  Fruits,  with  colored 
plate,  1 5  cts. ;  plain.  lO  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  35c. ;  plain,  15c.  No.  3,  Greenhouse, 
Free.  No.  4,  Wholesale,  Free,  and  No,  5,  Cata'ogu  ■ 
of  Roses,  with  plate,  10c. ;  plain,  Free.  Address, 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.Y. 


>each  Trees  for  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 

R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 
different  from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and 
drops  the  seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard. 
It  has  been  tested  by  6  years'  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize 
at  the  “  Centennial.  ’  fa?'  The  “  MONITOR  ”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  and  heartily  endorsed  as  a 

FIH.ST-CIjA.SS  1VEACUIWE 
by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  V. 
SW  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERUIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburjport,  Mass. 


WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE  ,  _  ,  „  ,  „ 

manufactured  such  a  variety  ot  Garden  Plows,  Wheel  Hoes,  and  Seed  Solvers. 
WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
offered  Tools  so  well  made,  beautifully  ^eVAVEPNEVE?r  BEFORE 

combined  so  well,  variety  of  work  witli  perfection  and  ease  of  operation.  These 
i  machines  quickly  save  first  cost.  Tiiev  are  prominent  Agriculturist  Premiums, 
S?  and  Jas  Vick  savs  lie  lias  never  sold  any  so  popular.  Correspondence  is  pari  icularly 
solicited  and  descriptive  catalogues  wiili  numerous  engravings  are  sent  Free. 
*  g  1,  ALil.EN  &  CO..  '419  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa.,  Man'frs  of  Planet  J r.  goods. 


Stoekbridge  Manures 

Originated  by  Prof.  Stoekbridge,  Professor  of  Agriculture  in  the  Mass.  Agricultural  College, 

A  special  manure  is  made  for  each  FARM  and  GARDEN  CROP,  containing  the  Plant-Food  which  each  par¬ 


ticular  Plant  requires. 


B0WKEB/S  PHOSPHATES  AND  LAWN  DRESSING. 

These  are  the  very  best  articles  of  the  kind  manufactured.  Prices  reasonable,  and  all  goods  guaranteed. 
ANIMAL  MEAL  for  Fowls  and  Swine  will  make  your  HENS  LAY  and  PIGS  GROW. 


BOWKER’S  ATVIMONIATED  FOOD  for  FLOWERS. 

Free  from  Odor,  Glean  as  Sugar.  Gives  Healthy  Growth  and  Abundant  Flowering.  Ask  your 
Grocer  or  Apothecary  for  it.  Price  35c., which  is  enough  for  12  ordinary  house-plants  for  one  year.  Trial  package  by  mail,  20c. 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 

3  Park  Place,  New  York.  43  Chatham  St.,  Boston. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  all  the  above  goods,  and  Importers  and  Dealers  in  Agricultural  Chemicals.  Agents  wanted  in 
every  County  and  important  Town.  far"  Send  for  Price  Lists  and  Circulars,  giving  full  particulars,  mailed  free. 


Champion  of  the  World.! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Drill. 


POSITIVE  FORCB  FEED  GBASS  SEEDEB. 

With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment  or 
Gum  Spring  Hoes.  It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain 
Distributor  that  will  sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  with¬ 
out  the  least  injury  to  the  seed. 

UNEQUAL, EED  AS  A  CORN  FEANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity.  Draft  Eight,  Construction  Sim¬ 
ple,  but  durable.  Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN. 

Owfgo,  Tioga.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


BRADLEY’S 
Reapers,  Mowers,  Hay  Rakes,  &c., 

Known  the  World  over  for  Best  Quality. 

(ESTABLISHED  1S32.) 

BRADEEY  &  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars. 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY.  Camden,  N.  J. 


MATTHEWS’  lIFu. 

The  Standard  of  America.  _ — , 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  he  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Gaboon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
&Wmmm  Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 

Does  as  lunch  work  as 
men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
can  he  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  Agents 
==  wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States. 
Price  $6.  Send  stamp  for 
circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY, 
Ant  rim.  N.  H .. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


AND  CORN  SMELLERS. 

Over  35,000  Now  in  Use. 
Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of  Mills,  $12; 
Shelters,  $5.  Every  farmer  should  have 
them.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and 
terms  to  agents.  Address 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


FARM 

MIST 

MILLS 


IiproTei  Ballwin’s  American  Feller  Cutler 


The  Simplest  and  Best  ! 
Onlythree  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
ail  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct.  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
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MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  Fr«nch  Buhr  Stone. 


— 

Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  Complete  Mill  and 
Sheller  $95.  A  bov  can  grind  and  keep  in  order.  Adapted 
to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Complete  Flouring  and 
Corn  Mill.  Send  for  Circular  No.  28. 

NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
_ Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Big  (riant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

Tbe  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
.  Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  last  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIEED,  SON  <fc  CO., 
St.  Eouis,  Mo.,  U.  S,  A.,  A 
Hamilton,  Out.,  Canada. 


‘EUREKA” 


Manufactured  by 

THE  JOLIET  MAN¬ 
UFACTURING  CO. 

JOLIET,  ILL. 

For  full  description 
Send  for  Circular  and 
Price-List. 


Pumg 


This  is  the  only  Sheller  that  Self  Feeder  carries  the 
Corn  direct  intoFeed  Hopper,  which  has  a  positive  Cyl¬ 
inder  l-orce  Feed,  that  entirely  prevents  clogging. 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MII.ES. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  anv  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  O UP.  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
^HALLEXG^MILLTOjjBatavii^IlL 

FEED  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Clieap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

can  be  run  by  any 

POWER. 

•Capac  ity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  ILanc  ('<>..  131. 

T1BE  I»E5E3IBHm 

FABM  GBIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  over  all 
others.  The  grinding  parts  are 
made  of 

STEEL 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse 
powers.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular. 

WM.  L.  BO  V  ICR  &  BRO., 

2101  Germantown  Ave., 

_ ^ ^IMtiladelphimPa. 

E™T_"rT” W  A  TDTT^'n'^jjuc'E'coMMis- 

.  0 Z  U.  VV  AllJJj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1S45.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

lief.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


THE 

BEST. 


T5ARNES’  PATENT  FOOT 
B  POWER  MACHINERY. 

Circular  Saws,  Scroll  Saws,  Lathes, 
Formers,  Mortisers,  Tenoners,  &c. 
For  actual  workshop  business. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  for  Mechan¬ 
ics  and  Amateurs. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL  IF  DESIRED. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.  Mention  this  paper. 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 
Rockford,  Ill. 


CHEAPEST  AND  BEST 

ROOT  CUTTERS 

made.  Manufactured  by  the 
Belcher  &  Tayior  Agricultural 
Tool  Co.  Also 

LION  HAY  CUTTER. 

combining  the  latest  best  im¬ 
provements,  and 
GALE’S  HAY  CUTTERS, 
both  cylinder  and  lever.  For  full 
description  send  for  illustrated 
catalogue  and  pricelist.  Address 
GEO.  S.  TAYLOR, 
Agent,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER, 

The  Best  Feed  Cutter 
in  tlie  World. 

The  only  one  that  runs 
light  enough  for  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular,  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paper  when  you  write. 
DAVID  LAWTON,  Manufacturer,  Racine,  Wis. 


INCALLS’  PATENT 

Will  mead  and 
make  your  chains 
of  all  sizes  with¬ 
out  tools.  Inquire 
at  your  hardware 
1  stores,  or  send  to 

INCALLS’ 

MFG.  COMP’Y, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


LINK, 


IINTENIAI  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U16.  STATE  MIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877  i.  1870. 
Pmcc'^  0  10  T“ 12 

fQUlRESRS.^-.,-  OTHER  PRESS;. 

* BAttS  TWIcSsf^r jji- 

zMtms'jmi  cwuuy,. 

j’P.KtDfDfmCKA  CO." ALBANY  N.Y 


HEEBNER’S  HOUSE  POWERS 

WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Little 

_  Giant  Threshers. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

%(0£isin 


THE  GREfiT  SUCCESS^ 

OF  THIS 

WONDERFUL  IMPROVED  _  „ 

Labor  Saving  RIDING  SAW  MACHINE  is  fully 
demonstrated  bv  the  number  in  use  and  the  present 
demand  for  them.  It  saws  Logs  of  any  size.  One 
man  can  saw  more  logs  or  cord  wood  in  one  day 
and  easier  than  two  men  can  the  old  way.  It  will 
saw  a  two  foot  log  in  three  minutes.  Every  Farm¬ 
er  needs  one.  Township  agents  wanted.  Send  lor 

Illustrated  Circular  and  Terms.  _ 

Address  W.  W.  BOSTWIfK  &  40.. 

178  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


THE  SUGAR  MAKERS  FRIEND. 

Over  3,000,000  in  Use. 


H ALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25*Years  in  Use, 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  lending  It.  R.  Co.'s.and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forls  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 

THE  CHAMPION 

Is  the  Best  Wind-Power  in  the  Market. 

Is  perfectly  self-regulating,  runs  no  faster  m  a 
gale  than  in  a  light  wind,  is  very  powerful,  and 
never  blows  away  while  the  tower  stands. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Iron  Screw 
Wind  Mill,  and  the  Celebrated  Star  Wood 
Pumps,  with  porcelain  lined  iron  cylinders, 
wood  cave-trough,  tubing,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS, 
Waukegan,  Ill. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  In  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
t>e  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
I  N’  S?Sr  farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
r  aim  without  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock. 

wia»  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular. 
SILVER  &  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio. 

i^— — i — MHF1— hm^—— n— — 1 11MM..I 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger’s  Im¬ 
proved  $20.00  Feed  Grinder,  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use,  and  Winger's 
..  ...  ..  Gravity  Churns.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 

where.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill., 
E.  B.  WINGER,  General  Manager.  u.  S.  A. 

Mpiery’s  Iiproyei  Roctaway  Fail, 

222  First  Premiums.  15  Silver  Medals. 
Gold  Medal  at  Mel.  Institute  in  1878, 

and  15  First  Premiums  at  other  Fairs. 

No  good  Farmer  can 
afford  to  be- without  one 
of  these  Fans !  This 
universally  known  Fan 
has  been  victorious  in 
every  contest,  and  ha? 
the  approval  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  Farmers  all 
over  this  country.  It  is 
the  best  and  cheapest 
Fan  made  for  the  farmet 
and  planter.  It  is  tl*o 
only  Fan  that  will  ef 
fectually  take  out  ol 
wheat  the  great  Virginia 
trouble  •Partridge  Pea.” 
Prices  reduced.  Send 
for  circulars  and  juice  lists  to  the  manufacturers, 

DORSEY,  MOORE  «fc  CO., 

68  8.  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in  Standard  Goods.  Gen'l  Agts. 
for  Cornell  Shellers,  Big  Giant  Corn  and  Cob 
Mills,  Studebaker  Wagons,  &c. 


Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCIIERT  PRESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
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STEEL  BARB  FENCE 

Solves  the  FENCE  Problem  by  meeting  all  the  requisites  of 
THE  PERFECT  FARM  FENCE. 


Every  Land  Owner 
should  not  fail  to  examine 
the  merits  of  this  fence.  It 
is  cheaper  than  all  others. 
Easiest  handled,  and  in  fact 
just  what  the  people  of  the 
treeless  States  have  needed 
■  for  years. 


To  All  Inquirers. 

It  is  an  impassable  barrier, 
yet  harmless.  Prohibits  t  es- 
passing.  It  can  be  put  up  by 
any  one,  and  is  compactly  put 
up  for  transportation.  In 
fact,  it  is  tlie  only  fence  dog 
and  wolf  proof. 


Cheaper  than  Wooden  Fences.  Imperishable  when  once  in  place.  Indestructible  by  the 
Elements.  Wastes  no  soil  by  Shade.  Has  no  Weedy  Fence  Borders,  shelters  no  Enemies 
of  the  Crops.  A  Protection  at  all  seasons.  It  is  easy  ot  Construction.  It  needs  no  re¬ 
pairs.  Accumulates  no  snow-drifts. 

A  STEEL  THORN  HEDGE. 

Impassable  Barrier.  Prohibits  all  Trespassing.  It  can  not  be  destroyed  by  fire, 

wind,  or  ilood. 

100,000  miles  of  Barb  Fence  have  been  erected  in  1876,  1877,  1878.  Agricultur¬ 
ists,  Herdsmen,  Sheep  Husbandmen,  Ranchmen,  Vineyard  Proprietors, 
Orcliaidists,  Nurserymen,  Railroad  Companies,  Road  Proprietors, 
and  ail  owners  and  occupants  of  soil  and  areas  to  be  protected. 

Manufactured  by  WasKbiirn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  and  31  CUFF  ST.  NEW  YORK. 

Chicago  Office,  107  Lake  St.  St.  Louis  Office,  803  North  Second  St. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  KNIFE. 

Made  of  Razor  Steel,  Hand  Forged,  and  made  es¬ 
pecially  tor  lough  work;  blades  very  thick.  No  corners 
u  handle  to  wear  pockets.  By  mail,  postage  paid, 
75  cts.  Soft  or  flawy  blades  we 
replace  free. 

For  lighter  work  we  have  knives 
of  equally  good  steel,  50 
and  60  cts.  One-blade, 
like  picture, 50  cts.;  lighter 
1-blade,  25  and  35  cts. 

Primers;  Medium,  75 
I,  cts ;  Our  Best,  8  inches 
I  when  open,  oil  temper 
anil  tested.  $1. 

BUDDING,  65 cents; 
Farriers’,  $1.00. 


This  cut  shows  new  knife.  No. 

31,  strong,  but  not  clumsy.  Price. 
75c.  Same,  3-blade,  $1.(10.  Pen 
Knives:  Gent's  3-blade,  $:.00. 
Fine  pearl  handle,  2-blade,  $1.00. 
Congress  knife  (our  finest),  $1.50. 
Ladies’  1-blade,  25c.;  2-blade,  50c. 
List  free.  Discount  to  dealers,  a 
Address  = 

MAHER  &  CROSH, 

CUTLERS, 

TOLEDO,  OHIO. 


FIRE-PROOF  FARM  BUILDING, 

FIRE,  WATER,  & 
WIND-PROOF. 

Can  be  applied  to  old  or 
new  buildings  by  an  ordin¬ 
ary  mechanic  or  laboring 
man.  Adapted  to  all  cli¬ 
mates  and  seasons.  The 
cheapest  and  best  cover¬ 
ing  for  buildings  ever 
made  where  durability  is 
desired.  See  article  Am. 
Agriculturist,  Nov.,  1879, 
page  461.  Information 
free.  Address 

W.  T.  WELLS, 
78Beekman  St., New  York. 


1880  A.  E.  IF.  1880 
Improved !  Perfected !  Warranted ! 

D©  YOU  WANT  The  Best  Apron  Thresher  ? 


THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Hight 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

_  Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 

Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 

Water  Faucets,  etc.  _  „  _  „ 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 
The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  8. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sei^ 
dona  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  81.50  per  volume. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. — To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest,  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Hoose  in  Calves.  —  “II.  C.  B.,”  W.  T.  The  so- 

called  “diptheria”  which  killed  your  calves  is  doubtless 
a  parasitical  disease  known  as  husk  or  hoose,  otherwise 
vermicious  bronchitis.  It  is  common  among  calves  and 
lambs  which  feed  in  marshy  or  wet  pastures,  and  often  in 
other  pastures  where  older  animals  have  run.  The  disease 
is  caused  by  the  presence  of  white  thread-worms  in  the 
air  passages,  which  are  often  so  numerous  as  to  cause 
suffocation.  The  remedy  is  to  give  Turpentine  in  one 
ounce  doses  in  milk,  every  morning,  for  a  week  or  ten 
days :  or  to  give  Sulphur  in  2  dram  doses,  every  day  for  3 
or  4  weeks.  The  whole  system  must  be  impregnated 
with  the  medicine,  which  passes  off  by  the  lungs  and  the 
mneons  secretions,  but  kills  the  worms  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact. 

Mow  Many  Hogs  to  an  Acre  of  Clover  i  — 

“E.  P.,”  Taunton,  Mass.  That  depends  on  the  kind  of 
hogs  and  the  sort  of  clover.  An  acre  of  good  clover,  that 
would  cut  two  tons  of  hay,  should  afford  pasturage  for  10' 
hogs  of  200  pounds  each,  if  they  would  not  root  it  up.  It 
would  keep  more,  if  the  clover  were  cut  and  fed  to  the 
hogs  in  pens,  and  a  little  meal  slop  given  for  drink. 

Bone  Meal  is  a  valuable  but  slowly  acting  manure. 
Some  farmers  who  have  used  it  with  little  or  no  increase 
of  the  crop,  the  first  year,  have  been  disappointed. 


Buy  Our  1880  Eagle  Machine! 

DCf>  YOU  WANT  The  Popular  Eclipse  Thresher  7 
Its  Exclusively  Ours  for  1880! 

BO  YOU  WANT  A  Vibrator  Thresher? 

Our  New  1880  Vibrator  is  Unequalled! 
Threshing  Engines,  8,  10.  15-Horse— A  No.  1 
Always.  Portable,  Traction,  Stationary. 

J.  1.  CASE  CO.,  Racine,  Wis., 

Annually  make  and  sell  more  Threshing  Machines  than  any 
firm  in  the  world.  Ask  for  Catalogue' ;  they  cost  nothing. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compaq,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$315.00 
4K  “  “  ...  345.00 

6K  “  “  ...  315.00 

BSTut  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Sprinafleld,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  Hew  York  City. 


Early  Prolific  and  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paving  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  in  bearing  on  our  grounds.  150.000  plants 
for  sale.  200.000  Cinderella,  200.000  Continental. 
200,000  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Sharpless,  Miners,  Glendale,  etc.  Lots  of  other 
good  things.  Prices  low.  See  now  descriptive  circular. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 


Bone,  when  used  as  a  fertilizer,  is  not  washed  out :  a 
great  advantage  in  porous  or  leachy  soils.  The  finer  the 
meal  is  ground  the  quicker  it  is  used  up  by  vegeta'ion — 
coarse  meal  may  make  its  presence  felt  upon  the  crops 
for  several  years  after  its  application. 

ILiee  from  Birds.— “J.  C-E.,”  Clinton,  Pa.  Lice 
from  poultry  and  birds  will  greatly  annoy  horses  and 
cattle,  and  cases  have  beon  known  in  which  horses  have 
been  so  badly  infested  with  them  as  to  die  under  the  in¬ 
fliction.  But  it  is  only  the  mature  insects  which  give 
trouble.  They  will  not  breed  upon  any  quadruped,  and 
if  the  source  of  the  annoyance  is  removed,  the  effects  will 
be  only  temporary.  Poultry,  sparrows,  swallows,  owls, 
and  other  birds  are  usually  infested  with  the  minute  lice 
which  do  the  mischief.  The  remedy  is  to  clear  these  out 
from  stables  and  barns,  and  if  necessary  brush  the  infested 
animals  thoroughly  with  a  mixture  of  lard  and  kerosene 
oils.  Smear  a  brush  with  the  oils  and  shake  it  out  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  then  give  the  coat  a  vigorous  Crushing. 
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Poultry  Exhibitions  for  January,  Etc. 

VERMONT. 

Champlain  Valley  Poultry  Ass’nBurlington. .  .Dec.  30- Jan.  1 

Wide  Awake  Poultry  Club . St.  JobnsburyDec.  30-Jan.  1 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Ass’n.... Rutland . Jan.  6-  9 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cent'  al  Mass.  Poultry  Ass’n . Worcester . Jan.  20-23 

Middlesex  Poultry  Ass’n . Lowell . Dec.  29-Jan.  2 

Southern  Mass.  Poultry  Ass’n.. ..Fall  River . Jan.  13-17 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Rhode  Island  Poultry  Ass’n., _ Providence . Feb.  411 

CONNECTICUT. 

Meriden  Poultry  Club . Meriden . Jan.  6-  8 

NEW  YORK. 

Cortlan  '  Co.  Ass’n . Cortland . Ja  .  20-23 

Empire  State  Poultry  Ass’  > . Syracuse . Jan.  29-Feb.  5 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Fanciers’  Ass’n.  ...Albany . Jan.  20-27 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Central  Poultry  Ass’n . Pottsfield . Jan.  6-10 

Huntington  Poultry  Ass'n . Huntington . Jan.  12-15 

Lancaster  Poultry  Ass'n . Lancaster . Jan.  2-  4 

Lehigh  Valley  Ass’n . Allentown.. ..Dec.  30-Jan.  3 

Luzern  Pet  Stock  Ass’n . Wilkesbarre..Dec.  3i-Jan.2 

INDIANA. 

Northern  Indiana  Poultry  Ass’n.Fort  Wayne . Jan.  27-30 

State  Poultry  Ass’n . Indianapolis . Ja  : .  8-15 

ILLINOIS. 

Western  Poultry  Club . Bloomington . Jan.  16-23 

IOWA. 

Council  Bluffs  District  Ass  n . Council  Bluffs.. ..Jan.  20-23 

CANADA. 

Montreal  Pet  Stock  Ass'n . Montreal . Feb.  4-  6 

St.Johns  Po  ltry  Ass'n . St.  Johns,  N.B _ Jan.  20-22 


A  Most  Interesting  and  Important  Article 
is  given  on  page  13.  If  one  half  the  confident  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  is  realized,  untold 
millions  will  be  speedily  added  to  the  food  production  of 
our  country,  at  trifling  cost.  Not  only  lakes  and  streams, 
but  the  pools  of  bog-meadows  and  sloughs  will  be  the 
best  food-producing  portions  of  the  country.  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  conducting  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  while  en¬ 
thusiastic,  are  not  the  men  likely  to  indulge  in  ground¬ 
less  theories.  They  have  accomplished  great  things  in 
other  directions,  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  put  confi¬ 
dence  in  their  promises  for  the  Carp.  Read  the  article. 

A  House  for  30  Ducks,- “C.  H.  'W.,”  Yarmouth, 
Me.  Ducks  are  very  dirty  birds  in  a  house  and  need  to 
-have  considerable  room.  A  flock  of  thirty  will  require  a 
house  12x12  feet,  which  should  be  so  made  that  it  can  be 
easily  cleaned  out.  Nest  places  should  be  provided  on 
the  ground,  hidden  by  a  frame  around  three  sides. 

Tlie  Breed  for  Market  Pigs.  —  “Rose  Farm,” 
N.  J.  It  is  a  matter  of  dispute,  ami  always  will  be,  which 
are  the  best  breeds  of  pigs  for  special  uses.  The  Berk¬ 
shire  is  black  but  comely,  and  perhaps  the  most  profitable 
pig  of  all  the  breeds  for  pork  at  any  ngc.  The  Essex  is 
also  black,  and  some  think  that  the  best,  but  it  has  the 
objection  of  having  too  much  fat.  Some  will  have  only 
white  pigs  and  the  Suffolk  is  generally  considered  the 
best  of  the  small  white  breeds;  the  small  Yorkshire  is  a 
more  modern  variety,  and  perhaps  owes  some  of  its  good 
qualities  to  a  Suffolk  cross.  If  so,  it  would  be  fair  to  call 
the  Suffolk  abetter  kind  than  the  Yorkshire.  But  there 
are  some  who  think  differently,  and  no  one  can  say  con¬ 
fidently  that  this  or  that  is  the  best  except  from  his  own 
point  of  view  and  as  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  small 
-white  breeds  have  become  so  much  crossed  and  mixed, 
that  at  the  English  exhibitions  they  are  no  longer  classed 
•distinctively  but  collectively  as  “small  white  breeds.” 

Poultry  Disease.  —  “Minnie  C.”  sends  no  name 
or  address.  We  do  not  usually  answer  such  letters,  but 
in  this  case  of  a  little  girl,  we  make  an  exception  to  our 
■rule.  The  disease  is  doubtless  the  prevalent  “cholera,” 
so  called;  it  is  a  disease  of  the  liver  and  intestines,  a 
typhoid  or  intestinal  fever,  which  ends  in  gangrene.  The 
fowls  sit  about,  turn  yellow  about  the  head,  void  green 
or  yellow  matter  and  do  not  eat.  There  is  no  cure;  the 
disease  is  very  infectious  and  the  best  way  is  to  kill  every 
sick  fowl  as  soon  as  it  is  discovered.  Remove  the  well 
birds  to  a  fresh  place,  that  is  clean,  dry,  and  airy,  and  feed 
them  on  boiled  wheat  with  a  small  tablespoon  ful  of 
fine,  dry  lime  stirred  in  the  mess  for  each  dozen  fowls. 

Dr.  Dawes’  Wheat  Crop  for  1879.—  The 

following  interesting  figures  are  condensed  from  a  com- 
.munication  by  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  of  Rothamsted,  England, 
to  the  “North  British  Agriculturist.”  Within  his  mem¬ 
ory  England  has  never  before  had  such  a  bad  wheat  crop 
as  that  of  1879,  certainly  not  since  1816.  Dr.  Lawes  is  one 
of  the  most  eminent  of  agricultural  experimenters,  his  re¬ 
sults  beingof  peculiar  value  from  theiraccuracy  in  all  the 
details  and  the  length  of  time  over  which  the  experiments 
have  extended.  He  has  grown  the  same  kind  of  crop  on 
the  same  piece  of  ground,  and  same  condition  as  to  fertil¬ 
izing,  and  some  with  no  manure  for  36  years.  The  tables, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  reproduce,  show  that  the  con¬ 
tinuously  untnanured  plots  the  present  year  gave  only  4% 
bushels  per  acre  of  wheat,  while  the  average  for  the  past 
10  years  on  the  same  plots,  was  11  bushels;  and  14% 
bushels  per  acre,  for  the  17  years  just  preceding  the  last 
ten  years.  A  gradual  decrease  is  to  be  expected,  but  not 
the  falling  off  which  occurred  in  1879.  The  plot  receiv¬ 


ing  14  tons  to  the  acre  of  farm-yard  manure  annually, 
gave  only  16  bushels  for  the  last  year,  against  34  per  acre 
as  the  average  for  the  preceding  27  years.  Of  the  three 
artificially  manured  plots  one  gave  1614  bushels,  or  about 
half  the  average;  the  second,  more  highly  manured,  gave 
20X  bushels,  likewise  a  half  average.  The  last  and  most 
highly  fertilized  plot,  gave  22  bushels  per  acre,  also  about 
a  half  average.  In  1863,  the  average  of  the  three  artifi¬ 
cially  manured  plots  was  55  bushels.  In  1879,  the  very 
same  plots  and  fertilizers,  had  an  average  of  19>4  bushels, 
and  each  bushel  weighed  9  pounds  less  than  in  1863. 

Dr.  Lawes  concludes  by  stating,  “We  have  here  a 
striking  illustration  of  how  great  is  the  influence  on  the 
results  of  the  farmer’s  efforts,  of  circumstances  entirely 
beyond  his  control,  after  he  has  employed  all  the  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command  to  obtain  a  good  crop.” 

Sowing  Forest-tree  Seeds.— “W.  J.  A.  B.,” 

Kans.  We  hope  to  give  an  article  on  this  subject,  before 
the  season  is  at  hind  for  sowing.  Just  now,  the  point  of 
greatest  importance  is,  to  preserve  the  seeds,  so  that  they 
may  germinate  when  sown.  If  many  seeds,  the  chestnut 
for  example,  are  left  exposed’  to  the  air,  they  become 
so  dry  that  they  can  not  he  restored — killed  in  fact.  All 
the  seeds  you  name  are  best  preserved  in  damp  sand,  and 
any  others  about  which  you  are  in  doubt,  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  While  the  sand  should  be 
“damp,”  it  must  not  b ewel.  Sand  as  it  is  freshly  dug  from 
the  bank,  is  usually  in  the  proper  condition.  Enough 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  seeds  well  separated,  so  that 
they  may  not  be  in  masses  together,  but  equally  distrib¬ 
uted.  An  equal  bulk  is  usually  enough,  but  no  harm  can 
come  from  using  more.  The  mixed  sand  and  seeds  must 
be  kept  in  a  cold  place.  In  a  warm  one,  the  seeds  would 
soon  germinate  and  be  lost.  Most  seeds  will  not  be  in¬ 
jured  by  freezing,  and  some  benefited.  They  should  be 
looked  at  occasionally,  to  see  that  the  sand  does  not  get 
entirely  dry;  if  quite  dry,  enough  water  should  be  added 
to  make  it  as  moist  as  at  first.  Towards  spring,  some 
kinds  may  begin  to  germinate,  and  must  be  sown  at 
once;  indeed,  early  sowing  is  best  for  all.  Keep  the  seeds 
during  winter  where  rats  and  mice  can  not  get  at  them. 

Salt  for  Black  Knot.- “D.  D.  S.,”  Malden, 
Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.,  asks  if  salt  will  cure  black  knot  on 
plum  trees.  From  the  nature  of  the  knot,  which  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  full  on  page  22,  we  do  not  see  how  salt  can  be 
made  to  reach  the  real  trouble,  which  is  at  work  long  be¬ 
fore  it  appears  as  the  knot.  The  only  way  is,  to  cut  off 
the  affected  branches,  and  burn  them.  Cut  several  inches 
below  the  knot,  as  the  threads  run  down  some  distance. 

A  Cow  witli  Sore  Eyes.  —  “L  K.,”  Glen  City, 
Pa.  When  a  cow  is  troubled  with  inflamed  eyes,  a 
cough  and  inflammation  of  the  udder,  with  stringy  milk, 
it  indicates  fever  with  disturbance  of  the  lungs  and  circula¬ 
tion.  The  treatment  should  consist  of  a  dose  of  12  ounces 
Epsom  Salts,  repeated  the  third  day,  and  after  that  4 
drams  of  Saltpetre,  given  daily;  with  warm  bran  slops, 
and  good  nursing,  until  the  fever  completely  disappears. 

Electricity  in  Bee  Keeping.— Herr Freiwirth, 
a  bee  keeper,  and  correspondent  of  the  Deutsche  Presse, 
has  recently  perfected  an  apparatus  for  quieting  bees  by 
electricity,  by  which  they  become  as  lifeless  creatures, 
and  remain  so  for  from  ten  minutes  to  a  few  hours,  the 
duration  of  the  effect  depending  upon  the  strength  of  the 
current.  He  has  used  the  machine  for  hiving  the  bees, 
and  for  working  among  them  while  they  are  in  the  hive, 
and  finds  that  electricity  does  not  injure  the  bees  at  all, 
but  renders  them,  in  an  instant,  as  easy  to  handle  as  so 
much  lifeless  matter.  We  hope  that  some  of  our  bee 
keepers,  who  have  devised  so  many  improvements  in  the 
apiary,  will  test  the  matter  ;  if  all  that  we  have  quoted  is 
true,  it  will  be  of  great  value.  Many  would  keep  bees, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  dread  of  stings  ;  this  use  of  electric¬ 
ity  would  practically  remove  this  obstacle. 

Tlie  Apple  Deaf  Fungus  was  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed  last  month,  p.  468,  and  we  have  since  then  re¬ 
ceived  several  interesting  letters  concerning  it.  Mr. 
“P.  P.  H.,”  Union,  Munroe  Co.,  W.  Va.,  writes;  “I 
have  observed  this  Fungus  for  several  years,  and,  of 
course,  read  the  article  with  interest.  We  had  a  young 
Crab-apple  tree  transplanted  to  our  yard,  but  the  early 
frosts  deprived  us  of  its  beautiful  bloom  ;  and  the  sickly, 
blotched  foliage,  made  it  a  pitiable  object  among  roses 
and  other  shrubs.  We  often  discussed  its  removal,  but 
the  desire  to  see  it  covered  with  its  unrivaled  blossoms, 
led  us  to  exercise  patience.  Two  small  Red  Cedars 
were  brought  and  placed  near  the  Crab-apple,  and  these 
were  soon  covered  with  the  ‘Cedar  Apple.’  —  It  would 
seem  from  this  that  the  spores  were  communicated  from 
the  Crab-apple  tree.  You  say,  by  destroying  the  Cedar 
fungus,  that  upon  the  apple  may  be  eradicated.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  begin  with  the  ‘  cluster  cup,’  the  first 
stage  of  its  existence?”— It  would  be  better,  if  practic¬ 
able.  It  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  collect  the  Cedar  ap¬ 
ples  than  the  leaves  of  the  apple  trees  ;  besides,  if  the 


leaves  are  picked  off  in  early  spring,  it  would  injure  the 
tree. — “  T.  C.  W.,”  Manhattan,  Kansas,  sends  specimens 
of  the  fungus  on  the  leaves  and  twigs  of  a  wild  Crab- 
apple  tree,  and  says ;  “  The  tree  grows  thriftily,  and 
looks  prettily  in  the  spring,  but  after  a  while  this  fun¬ 
gus  comes  on  it  so  badly,  that  many  of  the  leaves  curl 
up  and  drop  off,  and  whenever  it  attacks  the  twigs,  all 
above  the  fungus  dies ....  There  are  Red  Cedars  all  around, 
and  plenty  of  Cedar  apples.”— We  should,  as  this  Crab- 
apple  tree  is  near  an  orchard,  cut  it  down,  and  the  Cedar 
trees,  if  near  by,  should  be  looked  after. 

Xli  rougli  a  Brick. — In  September  last,  page  349, 
an  engraving  was  given  of  a  potato  perforated  by  the 
root-stock  of  Quack  or  Couch-Grass  (Trificum  repens).  It 
is  stated  in  the  article  that  another  and  more  slender 
grass,  the  Mexican  Drop-Seed  (Muhlenbergia  Mexicana ), 
has  similar,  though  more  slender,  root-stocks,  which  in 
their  onward  growlh  through  the  soil,  penetrate  any  soft 
obstacle  they  may  meet.  Since  the  perforated  potato 
was  published,  a  friend  gave  us  a  specimen  in  which  this 
root-stock  had  made  its  way  through  a  brick  I  “Seeing 
through  a  brick”  is  a  wonderful  performance  sometimes 
shown  to  “  greenhorns,”  but  we  long  ago  showed  the 
Boys  and  Girls  how  it  was  done.  There  is  nothing  wonder¬ 
ful  about  the  passage  of  the  root-stock  through  this  hard 
substance,  when  we  find  that  there  was  a  hole  through 
the  brick.  The  brick  was  an  imperfect  one ;  probably 
a  small  twig  or  straw  was  in  the  clay,  which,  burning 
out,  left  a  hole  through  which  the  grass  found  its  way. 

A  Nurseryman’s  Society.— “L.  B.  S.”  There 
is  such  a  Society  ;  we  think  it  is  not  confined  to  nursery¬ 
men,  but  includes  those  engaged  in  the  sale  of  seeds 
and  plants  of  all  kinds,  and  has  for  its  objects,  as  we 
understand  them,  the  better  acquaintance  of  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  kindred  pursuits,  and  such  mutual  understand¬ 
ing  as  shall  help  one  another  and  protect  one  another 
from  the  various  frauds  practised  upon  such  dealers. 
The  officers  for  1879-80  are :  President,  T.  S.  Hubbard, 
Fredonia,  N.  Y.;  Yice-Pres’t,  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver, 
N.  J. ;  Sec.,  D.  Wilmot  Scott,  Galena,  Ill.;  Treas.,  A.  K. 
Whitney,  Franklin  Grove,  Ill.;  Exec.  Com.,  with  the 
Pres’tandSec.,  S.W.  Hoover,  Dayton,  O.;  Franklin  Davis, 
Baltmore,  Md. ;  Geo.  B.  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.  We 
do  not  know  the  conditions  of  membership,  but  presume 
that  any  nurseryman,  seedsman,  or  florist,  in  good  stand¬ 
ing,  will  be  welcomed  to  the  Society.  The  next  meeting 
will  be  held  at  Chicago,  Ill.,  June  16-18,  1880. 

Do  Snakes  Swallow  their  Young  ?— Several, 
years  ago,  at  the  request  of  an  eminent  naturalist,  we 
asked  for  experience  upon  the  above  question.  And 
abundant  evidence  was  given  to  show  that  some  snakes 
do  take  their  young  into  their  bodies.  After  this,  it  was 
asked  if  this  was  done  by  venomous  snakes.  On  this 
point,  “  W.  F.  M.,”  Arispie,  Kans.,  writes :  “  that  while 
he  and  his  boy  during  the  past  season  killed  19  Rattle 
Snakes,  without  fiuding  any  young  within,  but  one  of  his 
neighbors  killed  a  ‘ Rattler’  containing  13.  and  another 
killed  one  containing  4  young  snakes,  which,  so  soon  as 
liberated,  by  coiling  up,  rattling,  and  striking  out  at  per¬ 
sons,  showed  their  venomous  ‘  Rattle  Snake  ’  nature.” 

Seed  Corn.— If  any  one’s  last  crop  of  corn  was  not 
of  as  good  quality  as  desirable,  and  a  neighbor  or  distant 
friend  has  some  better  sort,  make  it  a  business  to  get 
some  of  it  for  seed,  now ,  and  have  it  ready  when  the  day 
of  planting  comes.  In  selecting,  note  the  time  of  ripen¬ 
ing,  size  and  number  of  ears  on  stalk,  size  of  stalk, 
quality  of  the  grain,  and  all  other  important  points. 

To  Prevent  Powder-Post.— The  honey-combed, 
powder-covered,  worm-eaten,  and  therefore  worthless 
state,  which  hickory  timber  will  many  times  assume  if 
not  properly  cared  for,  is  caused  by  the  lame  of  the  Lyctus 
slrialus ,  an  insect  that  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  soft  outer 
wood  of  the  dead  tree,  mostly  during  the  months  of  May 
and  June.  If  the  trees  arc  cut  at  a  season  when  the  soft 
wood  becomes  dry  and  hard  before  the  time  for  the  insect 
to  make  its  appearance,  there  is  no  danger  from  this  pest. 
Hickory  cut  in  the  winter  season  will  generally  be  free 
from  attacks,  but  to  make  sure,  it  is  best  to  remove  the 
bark,  and  even  split  the  timber  that  it  may  become  thor- 
oughly  seasoned.  Keep  it  in  a  dry  place. 

Illinois  Agricultural  Institute.— The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Department  of  the  Industrial  University,  Cham¬ 
paign,  HI.,  will  hold  its  annual  course  of  public  Lectnres 
and  Discussions  during  the  last  week  of  Janua.  y.  Greater 
facilities  for  gaining  information  pertaining  to  the  farm 
will  be  given  than  in  the  past,  and  a  much  larger  attend¬ 
ance  is  anticipated.  For  farmers  who  have  a  longer  time 
at  their  disposal  a  course  has  been  especially  arranged  to 
extend  from  January  7th  to  March  23d,  during  which 
time  daily  lectures  and  other  instructions  will  be  given 
on  practical  farm  matters.  —  [It  is  a  matter  of  taste  to  be 
sure  —  but  we  think  it  not  good  taste  for  an  institution 
called  an  “University”  to  send  out  its  circulars  Vi  relink  1] 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Dec.  12 th, 
1STO,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

.1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THK  NKW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Harley,  Oats 
25<l’s  this  in’th526,000  6,127,000  4.036,000  589,000  602.000  916,000 
26  cl ’8  last  m'th484,000  10,170,000  4,116,000  557,000  1,193,000  1,212,000 
Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Barley.  Oats. 

25d’s  Iftis  m’h465.000  23,817,000*  5,902,000*  354,000  611,000  1,805,000 
26  <l’s  last  m’h473,000  26,839,000*  6,347,000*  395,000  673,000  1,796,000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

3.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1879.. 526, 000  6,127,000  4,036,000  589,000  602, OflO  916,000 

26  days  1878.  .475,000  4,236,000  2,434,000  387,000  743,000  831,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Bye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1879.  .465,000  23,817,000  5,902,000  354,000  611,000  1,805,000 

26  days  1878.  504,000  5,936,000  4,094,000  411,000  609,000  1,302,600 

3.  Sxports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1,  to  Dec.  9. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bids.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’79.3,441,0110  62,212,007  34,105,000  4,013,000  167,000  523,000  381,000 
'78.2,433,166  52,166,952  25.844,569  3.970,465  1,518,667  3,645,001  428,937 
'77.1.386,875  19,S33,574  25,276,390  1,992,620  1,936,956  246,355  454,056 
'76.1,823,050  23,606,295  16,339,741  1,281,929  88,097  619,118  689,246 

'75. 1,789, 299  25,054.035  12,495,349  152,925  1,505  133,754  415,019 

'74.2,055,423  33,700,159  18,329,781  641,661  3,320  110,331  425,533 

4.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush,  bush 

Dec.  8, '79.. 9, 249, 862  1,249,704  422.873  454,157  432,106  175,205 

Dec.  10, '78.  .3,910,457  3,520,555  602,206  965,577  1,233,994  133,069 


5. 


Tide-water  Receipts  at 
igation 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn. 
bbls.  bush.  bush. 
8,000  29,206,100  18,392,300 
'78. .  13,400  26,486,006  25,167,800 
'77..  29,100  12,743,500  23,631,100 
'76..  37,100  11,801,100  11,386,600 
*75.. 113, 600  21,335,200  8,581,800 


'79. 


Albany,  .from  opening  ofnav- 
to  Nov.  30  : 

Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  bush.  bust),  bush. 
1,985,900  2,679,900  1,055,900  336,700 
2,103,600  3,192,300  5,062,500  486,800 
1,282,700  5,530,900  4,228,700  607,500 
762.70U  3,858,000  3,167,900  735,600 
250,900  3,833,600  3,108,300  659,800 


Current  Wholesale  Prices. 


Buckwheat,  per  bush . 
Rye  Flour,  Superfine. 
Corn-Meat . 
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Oat  Meal,  #  bbl . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White 

Red  ami  Amber . 

Spring . 

Corn— Yellow . . 

••  White . 

■  Mixed . 

Oats . . 

Rye  . 

Barley  . 

Hay— Bale,  18  100  lbs . . 

Straw,  ?!  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings,  ?)  ft  , . .  \l%®  12)* 

Hops— Crop  of  1879, 18  ft .  35  @  47 

1878,  ?!  ft .  7  @  18 

"  olds,  ?!  1b .  4  @  10 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  18  lb  35  @  48 

■  Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.?!ft  8)*@  10 

Timothy.  18  bushel .  2  60  @  2  85 

"  Flax.  18  bushel .  1  50  @  1  60 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  18  ft.  3  @  14 

•  •  Seed  Leaf.  18  Tb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece.  18  lb 
••  Domestic,  pulled,  ?!  lb  .. 

"  California . 

Tallow,  ?!  lb  . 

■Oil-Cake—?!  ton . 

Pork— Mess.  18  barrel . 

Extra  Prime,  ?!  barrel. 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Lard,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  ?!  100  ft 

Butter— State,  ?!  ft . 

'•  Western. poor  to  Pcy,  ft.  16 

Cheese .  4 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?!  dozen  _  20 

.Poultry— fowls,  ?f  ft .  5 

'•  Chickens,  ?>  ft .  5 

Roosters,?)  ft .  4 


6  00 
@  7  50 
<ra  6  00 
@  9  25 
@  9  00 
@  2  65 
@  05 

(ID  5  50 
@  3  35 
®  4  50 
®  7  25 
1  4  >)*@  1  62  X 
1  40  @  1  62  Y~ 
'  -  1  50 

70 
70 
66  hi 
55 
97 


4  85 
2  75 

4  20 

5  25 


1  15 
65 
65 
64 
48 
90 
75 
45 
40 


@  1  10 

@  95 

@  85 


3 
6 

25  @  50 

24  @  43 

16  @  36 

„  7  @  7 

30  50  @  — 

10  90  @11  25 
8  25  @9  25 

11  00 

7  05 

18 


30  @ 

43 

7  @ 

20 

4  @ 

10 

37)*® 

52)* 

S)*@ 

Nominal 

m 

Nominal. 

3  @ 

14 

6  @ 

35 

27)*@ 

55 

26  @ 

52)* 

13  @ 

40 

„  6^@ 

7 

33  50  @ 

— 

12  50 


@12  85 

@  — 


@ 


Turkeys—?! 

■Geese,  $  pair . .  1  00 

Ducks,  18  pair .  40 

■  ■  ?!  ft .  10 

(Rabbits,  ?!  pair .  25 

Hares,  ?!  pail- .  30  @ 

Ducks,  Wild,  ?!  pair .  20  @ 

Quail,  ?!  dozen .  2  25  @ 

woodcock,?)  pair .  40  @ 

Partridge,?! pair .  50  @ 

Snipe,  per  doz .  40 

Pigeons,  ?)  doz .  126 

•Grouse,  ?)  pair .  60 

Venison,  w  ft .  7 

Apples,?!  barrel .  150 

Pears,  18  bbl .  1  50 

Quinces,  @  bbl .  3  00 

•Grapes,  ?)  ft .  2 

Potatoes.  ?!  bbl .  87 

Sweet.  ?!  bbl .  1  25 

......  75 


@11  50 

11  00 

@11  50 

@  7  20 

7  60 

@  8  35 

® 

40 

16 

@ 

37 

® 

40 

15 

@ 

37 

@ 

13)* 

4 

a 

13)* 

® 

24 

16 

@ 

26 

® 

11 

7 

@ 

12 

@ 

12 

7 

@ 

12 

® 

5 

3>*@ 

5 

® 

10 

6 

@ 

12 

Turnips  ?)  bbl 

Tomatoes,  ?)box . . 

Beans— 18  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond.  ?!  bu 

new,  green,  ?!  bag..  175 

Broom-corn .  2 

Carrots,  ?!  bid .  75 

Beets,  la  100  bunches .  75 

Cabsages— ?!  100  . .  3  00 

Cauliflower,  ?)  doz .  2  00 

■Onions—?)  bbl .  2  50 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  .  4  50 

Squash,  ?)  bbl .  50 

■Celery,  per  dozen  bunches.  1  00 
Pumpkins,  ?!  100  .  3  00 


1  80  @ 


1  50 
50 
13 
35 
40 

2  00 

@  2  50 
@  50 

@  1  00 
@  2  00 
@  2  25 
@  1  00 
@  16 
@  3  25 
@  4  75 
@  6  50 
@  5 

@  1  75 
@  2  25 
@  1  00 
@  - 
-  2  10 
_  80 
@  2  00 

«)* 

@  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  4  50 
@  6  00 
@  3  50 
@  7  25 
@  1  50 
@  1  25 
@  6  00 


1  00 
40 
8 
30 
35 
20 
1  50 


@  1  50 
@  70 

@  14 

@  35 

©  40 

@  2  50 
@  2  25 


— 

@  - 

20 

@  50 

— • 

@  — 

2  00 

®  2  50 

60 

@  1  00 

9 

@  12 

1  50 

@  3  00 

2  00 

@  4  00 

— 

@  — 

1>*@  5 

87 

@  2  00 

2  00 

@  3  25 

75 

@  1  00 

— 

@  - 

1  80 

@  2  15 

— 

@  85 

1  75 

@  2  25 

4 

@  9 

75 

@  1  12)* 

75 

@  1  00 

3  50 

@  5  00 

— 

@  - 

2  50 

@  4  00 

4  50 

@  7  00 

75 

@  1  50 

75 

@  1  00 

4  50 

@  8  00 

Business  in  Government  Securities,  and  Railway  and 
Miscellaneous  Bonds,  Mortgages,  and  Share  property 
'has  been  again  on  the  increase  through  recent  weeks, 
.and  the  speculative  temper  has  developed  more  confi¬ 


dently,  leading  to  renewed  firmness,  and  buoyancy  in 
prices;  favored  by  the  prevalent  ease  in  the  Money 
Market . ...  In  Produce  and  Merchandise,  oparations  have 
been  also  on  a  comparatively  liberal  scale,— notably  so  in 
Breadstuffs,  Provisions,  and  Cotton,  but  at  very  variable 
quotations,  the  changes  having  been  frequent  and,  in 
several  instances,  quite  radical,  as  resulting,  in  great 
part  from  the  speculative  influences,  which  have  been 
in  substantial  control  of  the  Produce  Markets. .. .All 
kinds  of  Breadstuffs  have  been  again  advanced  materially, 
through  speculative  action,  which  has  carried  prices  re¬ 
latively  much  above  the  current  figures  in  the  Foreign 
Markets,  (though  these  have  shown  a  steadily  hardening 
tendency),  thus  seriously  impeding  the  outward  move¬ 
ment  of  Flour  and  Grain,  and  leading  to  a  rapid  accu¬ 
mulation  of  supplies  at  the  seaboard,  as  well  as  at  the 
principal  points  of  the  interior.  Notwithstanding  the 
unsatisfactory  position  of  the  export  interest,  the  specu¬ 
lative  demand  has  been  gaining  in  volume,  urgency,  and 
confidence,  especially  within  the  past  week  or  two,  and 
the  loss  in  values,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  our 
last,  has  not  only  been  recovered,  but  prices  have  been 
pushed  decidedly  ahead,  on  the  upward  movement,  on 
excited  markets,  particularly  at  the  extreme  close,  sub¬ 
ject,  of  course,  to  sudden  and,  in  instances,  sharp  reac¬ 
tions,  partly  due  to  sales  to  realize  profits.  Wednesday, 
December  10th,  was  marked  by  a  rise  from  the  preceding 
day  tn  Wheat  of  2@3  cts.;  Corn,  1@2  cts. ;  Rye,  3  els.; 
Oats,  li@2£  cts.,  per  bushel;  Flour,  10@25  cts.  per  bbl., 
on  very  free  dealings,  in  Wheat  and  Corn,  and  an  active 
trade  also  in  Rye,  Oats,  and  Flour.  The  transactions  in 
Wheat  were  mainly  in  Winter  grades,  chiefly  in  the 
grades  of  No.  2  Red,  and  No.  1  White,  on  speculative  ac¬ 
count,— the  operations  in  No.  2  Red,  for  January  delivery, 
alone,  having  exceeded,  on  the  specified  day,  900,000 
bushels,  opening  at  $1.61,  rising  to  $1.62,  and  receding  to 
$1.60£  per  bushel.  Corn  also  met  with  unusual  attention 
on  that  day,  the  reported  sales  having  amounted  to  about 
three-fourths  of  a  million  bushels,  of  which  amount 
about  one-half  was  for  prompt  delivery,  in  good  part  for 
export.  Of  Wheat,  shippers  have  been  recently  making 
the  most  important  purchases  of  low  grade,  or  ungraded 
stock,  as  being  least  affected  by  the  speculative  manipu¬ 
lation  of  values,  which  does  not  exceed  much  beyond 
No.  1  White,  No.  2  Red,  and  the  various  classes  of  No.  2 
Spring.  On  Thursday,  Dec.  11,  transactions  in  Wheat 
were  again  very  extensive,  having  been,  as  reported,  up 
to  nearly  two  million  bushels,  (1,984,000  bushels),  of 
which  about  290,000  bushels  were  for  prompt  delivery. 
Most  of  the  day’s  trading  was  again  in  the  option  line, 
and  chiefly  in  Winter  grades,  of  which,  in  No.  2  Red,  the 
dealings  reached  1,300.000  bushels,  including  for  January 
delivery,  800,000  bushels.  Prices  fluctuated  widely,  the 
extremes  for  the  day  having  been  fully  3c.  a  bushel  apart, 
but  at  the  close  the  quotations  stood,  in  most  instances, 
i@lc.  a  bushel  higher  than  on  the  preceding  day.  A 
freer  export  inquiry  was  reported,  chiefly  for  No.  1 
White  for  the  Continent.  Corn  receded  £c.  a  bushel,  and 
Oats  fell  off  l@2c.  a  bushel,  on  a  much  lighter  volume  of 
business.  Rye  has  become  quite  scarce  for  early  delivery, 
giving  holders  the  advantage  in  all  current  negotiations, 
the  market  winding  up  buoyantly.  Barley  opened  very 
brisk  at  advancing  prices,  but  has  recently  been  in  limited 
request,  and  somewhat  irregular.  Oats  have  been  rising 
steadily,  on  a  reduced  offering  and  active  inquiry. . .  .In 
the  Provision  line,  Hog  products  have  been  remarkably 
active  and  buoyant,  closing  more  or  less  unsettled.  Beef 
and  Beef  Hams,  firm,  and  in  fair  request.  Butter  and 
Cheese  less  sought  after,  the  former  yielding  in  price. 
Eggs  also  weaker  . .  .Seeds  have  been  without  important 
alteration,  and  have  been,  as  a  rule,  quiet,  strictly  prime 
to  fancy  Clover  Seed  having  been  the  notable  exception 
as  in  fairly  active  demand  ...Hops  have  declined  con¬ 
siderably,  as  influenced  by  the  falling  off  in  the  export 
call,  and  the  accumulation  of  stock  here.... Hay  and 
Straw  have  advanced,  and  have  been  in  good  request, 
with  comparatively  moderate  supplies  available  . . .  Wool 
has  been  more  sought  after,  and  has  been  quoted  higher, 
closing  generally  strong  in  price,  on  much  lighter  offer¬ 
ings.  ...Cotton  has  been  decidedly  buoyant,  on  a  brisk 
movement,  mainly  speculative. ...Groceries  have  been 
attracting  less  attention,  and  prices  have  been  quoted 
weaker — Hides  and  Leather,  again  dearer,  and  in  light 

stock _ Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum  less  active,  and  un- 

settled _ Metals,  Hardware,  and  Boots  and  Shoes,  less 

freely  dealt  in.  Iron  and  Iron  products  weaker  in  price 
....  Dry  Goods,  on  the  advance  in  nearly  all  instances, 
and  remarkably  active  for  the  season . . .  .Ocean  freights 
have  shown  much  less  animation,  and  rates  have  declined 
materially. . ..The  closing  of  inland  navigation  has  cut 
off  one  important  source  of  supplies  of  produce  for  the 
winter,  the  great  trunk  railways  being  now  the  chief  re¬ 
liance  of  our  merchants  for  the  current  movement  of 
bulk  freight  to  the  seaboard.  At  the  extreme  close,  the 
freight  market  was  further  seriously  depressed,  the  rates 
on  Grain,  hence  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  (Dec.  11),  having 
fallen  to  4c.  per  bushel,  and  by  sail  hence  to  Cork,  for 
orders,  to  5s.  per  quarter,  and  for  Provisions,  by  steam 
to  Liverpool,  to  22s.  6d.@30s.  per  ton. 


Hew  York  Livestock  Markets. 


RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ENDING  BeeVP.S. 

Nov.  17 .  8,358 

Nov.  24  11,229 

Dec.  1 . 12,499 

Dec.  8 . 8,980 


Total  for  4  Weeks.  .41,066 
do. for prev. 5  WeekS(>3,683 


Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

255 

1,684 

21,389 

46,647 

211 

1,462 

41,638 

37,613 

467 

2,093 

32,259 

53,728 

325 

1,336 

28,340 

44.373 

1,258 

6,575 

123,626 

182,361 

1,371 

16,258 

197,413 

221,243 

Beeves. 

Average  per  Week . 10,266 

do.  do.  last  Mouth  ..12,736 
do.  do.  prev's  Month..  11,972 


Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 
314  1,613  30,906  45,590 

272  3,251  39,443  44,248 

226  4,209  33,027  32,892 


Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


week  ending  Range. 

Nov.  17 .  6  @10  c. 

Nov.  24 .  6  @10^c. 

Dec.  1  . .  6)4@10Kc. 

Dec.  8 . .  6  @10^c. 


Larger  Sales. 
9)*c. 
S'A®  92fc. 

8  @  9Xc. 

8 K@  931c. 


Aver. 
8KC. 
9  c, 
831c. 
83lc. 


Beeves.— The  month’s  business  opened  briskly,  with 
a  decided  advance  in  prices,  and  became  stronger  as  the 
weeks  elapsed.  An  advance  of  Jc.  $  lb,  and  the  expec¬ 
tation  of  higher  prices  unfortunately  tempted  shippers 
to  overshoot  the  mark,  and,  by  crowding  the  market, 
tumbled  prices  down  again,  causing  heavy  losses.  $50  a 
car  load  was  the  figure  of  the  loss  to  many,  and  a  dull 
feeling  prevailed  up  to  the  close  ;  when  an  effort  to  put 
up  the  market  failed,  and  prices  remained  stationary  at 
2i@3ie.  f)  lb,  live  weight,  for  coarse  oxen  and  dry  cows; 
7c.@8fc.  f!  lb  for  poor  to  fair  steers,  to  dress  55  to  56  lbs; 
9c.@10}c.  lb  for  good  to  choice  to  dress  56  to  57  lbs, 
and  10£c.@10}c.  for  selected  steers  on  57  lbs.  estimate. 
Exports  have  been  brisk;  the  last  week  250  live  cattle, 
8,627  quarters  of  beef ;  2,150  dressed  sheep,  and  175 

dressed  hogs  were  shipped _ Cows.— The  demand  has 

been  unusually  strong  for  cows,  and  a  gradual  advance  in 
prices  has  taken  place,  .vhich  the  unusually  heavy  re¬ 
ceipts  in  one  week  of  nearly  500  head  did  not  check. 
Good  cows  are  now  worth  $60  per  head,  and  extra  have 
sold  at  $70.  The  range  may  be  quoted  at  $45  to  $65  per 
head  for  fair  to  extra  . . .  Calves.— A  steady  business, 
with  an  even  demand,  has  kept  the  market  in  good  con¬ 
dition.  Firmness,  at  full  prices,  may  be  said  to  mark 
the  trade,  for  no  quotable  advance  has  been  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  month,  yet  the  seller  has  been  favored  more  than 
the  buyer.  Grassers  have  been  steady  at  2i®3c.  $  lb 
alive ;  choice  calves  have  sold  as  high  as  31c.  $  lb.  Fed 
calves  have  brought  3£@4£c.  fl>,  and  veals  41@71c.  for 

common  to  choice _ Sheep  and  Lambs.- The 

market  for  sheep  has  been  brisk,  and  prices  have  gradu¬ 
ally  strengthened,  closing  at  3£@5}c.  lb  for  poor  to 
choice.  Some  heavy  Kentucky  sheep,  average  157  lbs., 
sold  for  6c.,  the  highest  price  for  more  than  6  months. 
Lambs  have  been  less  active,  and  5@6Jc.  has  been  paid 
for  common  to  extra.... Swine.— A  brisk  market  and 
somewhat  higher  prices  are  to  be  noted,  at  the  fore  part 
of  the  month,  witli  a  fall  of  £c.  <p  lb  towards  the  close, 
when  a  firmer  feeling  was  exhibited,  and  prices  advanced 
ic.  $1  lb  to  4f  and  5c.  lb. 


Horse  Market. — Few  horses  are  selling  at  pres¬ 
ent.  The  best  indication  of  the  condition  of  the  horse 
market  is  the  fact  that  dealers  have  shipped  largely  to 
Europe,  50  animals  having  been  sent  to  Antwerp  by  one 
steamer.  These  were  fine  coach  horses,  and  taking  into 
account  the  risk  of  shipping  valuable  animals  at  this 
stormy  season,  it  shows  clearly  that  the  home  market 
has  been  without  any  life.  One  thing  to  be  considered 
is,  that  the  summer’s  business  has  cleared  off  most  of  the 
good  stock,  and  there  are  few  left  in  breeders’  hands,  so 
that  while  sales  are  few  and  far  between,  prices  remain 
stationary.  A  few  work  horses  are  always  called  for  to 
fill  vacancies,  and  just  now  this  is  all  that  is  doing. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Bran,  per  ton . $16.00@$18.00 

Middlings,  per  ton .  19.00®  20.00 

Ground  Feed,  per  ton . 21.00®  23.00 

Linseed-oil-cake,  per  ton .  35.00®  40.00 

Cotton-seed-meal,  per  ton .  26.00®  — 

Chandler's  Scraps,  per  ft .  2®  3 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>sc. 


Sulphate  of  Fotash  (potasli  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3)*@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27)*  per  cent)  per  lb..  l)*@14(c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  13  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potasli  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2)*c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  .  42f@.'>  c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4c.@4)*c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.l.Peruv.GuanolO  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ?!  ton. .$56. 50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do . 47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?)  ton,  cargo  K  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c..  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?!  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (wheat)  ?!  1,000  lbs.20.00 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  35.00 

Stockbridge  Rve  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  7.50 


Home  Made  Bone  Fertilizer.— “W.  S.  S.” 

In  some  localities,  which  are  distant  from  markets  or 
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large  towns,  it  may  be  found  convenient  for  farmers  to 
do  the  best  they  can  to  procure  waste  bones,  and  reduce 
them  to  a  condition  for  use  by  means  of  wood  ashes,  as 
was  explained  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Nov.,  1879, 
(page  477).  But  where  manufactured  bone  dust,  or  other 
bone  fertilizers  can  be  procured,  it  will  certainly  not  pay 
for  farmers  to  spend  money  and  time  in  the  disagreeable 
and  slow  process  of  thus  reducing  bones  for  use.  Their 
money  may  be  better  used  in  purchasing  the  more  effec¬ 
tive  fertilizers,  and  their  time  in  doing  more  valuable 
work.  The  hints  given  to  a  correspondent  last  month, 
were  not  intended  to  be  of  general  application,  as  W.S.S. 
and  some  others  have  supposed,  but  only  to  apply  to 
special  cases,  where  raw  bones  were  easily  procured,  and 
the  manufactured  bone  was  not. 

Balky  Horses.— After  long  coaxing,  with  no  little 
use  of  the  whip,  we  have  seen  a  balky  horse  started  by 
putting  a  lump  of  earth  in  its  mouth.  The  mind  of  the 
animal  seems  to  be  set  on  not  going,  and  the  point  to  be 
gained  is  to  divert  it  from  the  idea  entertained,  and  this 
the  earth  in  the  mouth  does  effectually.  So  soon  as  the 
horse  gives  its  attention  to  the  getting  of  the  earth  out 
of  its  mouth,  it  forgets  its  balkiness  and  can  be  started. 

Keeping  Butter  with  Borax.  —  The  Italian 
Minister  of  Agriculture  gives  an  account  of  experiments 
which  have  been  made  at  the  Experimental  Station  at 
Florence,  to  the  effect  that  Butter,  purposely  not  freed 
from  buttermilk,  kept  perfectly  sweet  for  upwards  of 
three  months  by  the  addition  of  about  eight  percent 
of  Borax.  It  is  stated  that  the  Borax  should  be  dry,  in 
fine  powder,  and  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  butter.  A 
friend  of  ours  is  experimenting  with  both  Borax  and 
Boracic  Acid,  in  butter, and  will  in  due  time  report  results. 

Tlie  Gardens  and  Conservatories  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia,  is  the  title  of  a  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Shinn, 
the  Editor,  the  first  of  which  appears  in  the  "California 
Horticulturist”  for  November.  This  article  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  a  full-page  photograph  of  the  residence  of  A. 
K.  P.  Harmon,  of  Oakland,  giving  the  house,  grounds, 
and  a  large  conservatory.  A  comparison  of  this  tine 
p\ace  with  our  recollection  of  a  visit  to  Oakland,  shows 
that  twenty-five  years  must  have  brought  wonderful 
changes  in  what  was  then  a  very  rude  suburb  of  San 
Francisco.  But  this  is  not  more  wonderful  than  .that 
San  Francisco  should  publish  the  second  Horticultural 
journal  of  the  country— our  old  friend  the  “  Gardener's 
Monthly  ”  being  the  first.  More  wonderful  still  is  the 
fact  that  for  our  third  horticultural  journal,  we  must 
still  go  to  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  “  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  Horticulturist  ”  is  doing  most  excellent  work  for 
its  favored  locality.  We  use  first,  second,  and  third, 
with  reference  to  duration,  not  to  indicate  order  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  which  we  should  not  attempt  where  each  is  so 
good  in  its  place. 

Tine  10  III  Duchess  of  Airdrie,  owned  by 
Hon.  Mat.  Cochrane,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cows 
on  record.  She  has  just  given  birtli  to  her  ninth  calf; 
the  "  8th  Duchess  of  Hillhurst.”  Of  the  10th  Duchess 
and  her  daughters,  Mr.  Cochrane  has  sold  several  animals 
at  the  price  named:  “4th  Duke  of  Hillhurst,  $7,000; 
“  5th  Duke  of  II.”  (2  months  old),  $8,000 ;  “  Duchess  5th” 
(8  months  old),  $1S,000 ;  “Duchess  2d”  (cow),  $21,000 ; 
“Duchess  3d”  (heifer),  $23,600;  “6th  Duchess  of  H.” 
(heifer),  $12,000;  “3d  Duchess  of  H.”  (heifer),  $20,500; 
“5th  Duchess  of  II.”  (heifer),  $21,500;  a  total  of  $131,600 
for  the  eight  animals.  The  10th  Duchess,  Airdrie 
Duchess  4tb,  and  the  7th  Duke  and  7th  and  8th  Duchesses 
of  Hillhurst  are  still  in  Mr.  Cochrane’s  possession,  valued 
at  $116,000.  Grand  total  from  the  “  10th  Duchess  of  Air¬ 
drie,”  $247,600.  Not  a  small  sum  for  one  cow. 

T'lie  Ben  net  Plant.— A  friend  writes  from  Idaho 
that  lie  has  heard  of  a  plant  growing  in  New  Mexico  that 
is  used  in  cheese  making  for  the  same  purpose  as  rennet. 
Will  some  of  our  subscribers  in  New  Mexico  tell  us  what 
this  plant  is,  or,  if  the  botanical  name  is  not  known,  send 
a  specimen,  that  we  may  determine  what  it  is? 

Hop  Culture.  —  “  H.  D.  M.,”  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  asks 
a  series  of  questions  which  would  require  a  treatise  to 
answer  in  full.  Perhaps  an  answer  to  the  first  may  make 
a  reply  to  the  others  unnecessary.  He  asks :  “Can  Hops 
be  grown  to  advantage  on  a  wet,  mucky  soil,  not  springy, 
but  a  marsh,  subject  to  overflow  in  winter  or  spring?” — 
Most  decidedly  not.  The  first  requisite  in  Hop  culture  is  a 
dry  warm  soil,  if  at  all  retentive  of  water  the  plants  will 
soon  die  out.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  labor  and  a  useless 
expense  to  set  a  hop-yard  on  such  soil  like  that  described. 

Value  of  Fodder  Corn. — The  experience  of  the 
past  season  has  given  the  writer  a  highly  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  of  fodder  corn.  A  number  of  cows  kept  for  milk 
have  been  steadily  fed  from  July  until  frost  upon  fodder 
corn,  with  the  addition  of  four  quarts  of  meal  daily.  The 
ration  lias  been  90  lbs.  in  three  meals  of  30  lbs  each.  The 


first  feed  was  given  at  6  o’clock  in  the  morning,  cut  up  in 
a  fodder  cutter,  wetted  with  water  in  which  malt  sprouts 
had  been  steeped  for  12  hours,  2  qts.  for  each  cow,  and 
sprinkled  with  2  quarts  of  meal  of  corn,  oats,  and  wheat- 
middlings  ground  together ;  the  second  at  noon,  given 
whole,  and  the  third  at  6  o’clock  in  the  evening,  cut  as  in 
the  morning,  but  without  any  malt-sprouts  and  with  2qts. 
of  meal,  mixed  with  it  after  wetting  it  witli  water.  Upon 
this  feed  the  cows  have  kept  up  their  usual  flow  of  milk 
and  in  good  condition,  and  have  done  as  well  as  when  fed 
upon  green  clover  or  grass.  The  corn  was  sown  with  the 
Albany  corn  planter  in  drills  3  feet  apart  and  3  inches 
apart  in  the  drill.  Five  feet  of  row  produces  30  lbs.  of 
fodder,  or  2  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  or  43  tons  to  the  acre, 
the  corn  being  about  8  feet  high  and  having  a  good  many 
half-grown  ears  here  and  there.  One  acre  of  such  corn  is 
thus  able  to  support  40  cows  13  days,  or  12  cows  for  40 
days;  but  this  is  only  when  fully  grown,  as  it  was  when 
these  weights  and  measures  were  made.  Half  of  this 
estimate  would  be  fair,  considering  that  the  feeding  of 
the  fodder  usually  begins  when  a  part  of  the  field  is  only 
half-grown.  It  may  be  gathered  from  these  facts  that 
there  can  be  no  more  valuable  fodder  crop  grown  for  late 
summer  and  early  fall  feeding  than  fodder  corn.  This  ex¬ 
perience  is  corroborated  by  that  of  many  other  dairymen 
and  farmers,  but  it  is  wortli  noting  that  there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  in  fodder  corn  which  may  well  account  for  the  vari¬ 
ous  opinions  regarding  it.  There  is  that  which,  sown 
broadcast  and  being  too  much  shaded  from  light,  is  with¬ 
out  color  or  substance,  and  makes  very  poor  feed;  and 
that,  on  the  other  hand,  which  having  been  grown  in  rows 
and  exposed  to  the  light  is  more  solid  and  the  juices  are 
more  mature  and  perfect.  The  latter  kind  is  that  which 
satisfies  those  who  use  it,  and  the  former  is  that  of  which 
so  many  complaints  have  been  made,  and  doubtless  with 
justice,  and  which  have  given  fodder  corn  a  bad  reputa¬ 
tion  with  those  farmers  who  had  rather  give  heed  to  what 
they  hear  than  try  experiments  for  themselves. 

An  active  Farmers’  Club  is  that  of  Oxford, 
O.,  of  which  the  Rev.  James  McGregor  is  President,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Dare,  Secretary.  The  meetings  are  held 
monthly,  at  the  residences  of  the  members,  and  the  pro¬ 
grammes  for  all  the  meetings  of  the  year  are  neatly 
printed  beforehand.  The  programme  is  not  a  mere 
statement  of  the  topic,  but  gives  a  digest  of  sub-topics, 
and  persons  are  appointed  to  speak  upon  these.  The 
programme  for  this  month  will  give  an  idea  of  this  com¬ 
pute  and  excellent  arrangement:  “  January  2,  1879.  10 
a.m.  The  Club  will  meet  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  E.  S. 
B.  Topic— Wastes  of  the  Farm  and  Household.  Sub- 
Topics. — 1.  Waste  Lands  in  Fence  Rows  ;  Sprouts  ; 

Washes;  Knolls,  etc.  Opened  by  Mr _ 2.  Wastes  in 

Keeping  and  Management  of  Horses.  Brood  Mares,  and 

Colts _ 3.  Wastes  in  Keeping  and  Management  of  Cattle, 

Cows,  and  Calves _ 4.  Wastes  in  Breeding,  Feeding, 

and  Management  of  Swine  and  Sheep _ 5.  Wastes  in 

Machinery,  Bad  Buying,  and  Poor  Care _ 6.  Wastes  in 

Harvesting  and  Storing  Crops,  Corn,  Grain,  and  Roots 

_ 7.  Wastes  in  the  Kitchen.  Mrs. - ,  (this  and  the 

following  are  assigned  to  ladies) _ 8.  Wastes  in  Amount 

and  Kinds  of  Food _ 9.  Wastes  in  Heating  and  Clean¬ 
ing  the  House _ 10.  Wastes  from  Irregularity  and 

Want  of  System.”  This  club  means  business. 

Seedlings  Peaches.  —  “P.  S.  T.,”  Spring  Creek, 
Va.  Has  been  told  that  seeds  from  budded  peaches 
would  not  come  up.  —  Which  is  nonsense.  Has  been 
told  by  others  that  the  seeds  would  produce  such  fruit 
as  the  tree  would  have  borne  had  it  not  been  budded. 
This  is  another  error.  No  one  can  foretell  what  kind  of 
fruit  a  peach  seed  will  produce,  but  it  is  more  apt  to 
have  fruit  like  the  tree  which  bore  the  seed  than  will 
other  cultivated  fruits.  Some  varieties  of  the  peach  re¬ 
produce  themselves  from  the  seed  with  great  regularity  ; 
with  others  it  varies,  being  either  poorer  or  better  than 
the  parent  tree.  To  be  sure  of  the  variety,  we  bud. 

Buying  Tools.— The  winter  is  the  time  to  buy 
tools.  Every  farmer  should,  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
determine  what  implements  he  will  need  for  the  next 
year,  and  make  arrangements  for  procuring  them.  If  a 
mowing  machine  is  to  be  bought,  let  him  take  time  by 
the  forelock,  and  look  into  the  merits  of  each  kind  of 
these  machines,  and  buy  intelligently ;  do  not  wait  until 
the  grass  is  ready  to  cut,  and  rush  and  buy  the  one  near¬ 
est  at  hand.  By  sending  to  the  various  manufacturers, 
circulars  with  full  directions,  and  illustrations,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  together  with  prices,  etc.  If  a  plow  is  needed, 
do  all  the  work  of  selecting  it,  before  the  busy  season  is 
at  hand,  that  it  may  not  be  “  on  the  way,”  just  when  the 
best  week  for  plowing  is  passing.  In  the  peace  of  win¬ 
ter,  prepare  for  the  war  of  summer. 

Sewing  Machines.—1 The  largest  sewing  ma¬ 
chines  now  in  use  weigh  800  lbs.,  and  are  employed  in 
carriage  manufactories  for  doing  the  stitching  of  the 
leather,  as  upon  the  dasher  and  other  parts.  These  large 


machines  are  as  perfect  in  their  action  as  the  small,  fami¬ 
ly  ones,  and  accomplish  in  a  few  minutes  what  would  re¬ 
quire  hours  to  do  by  hand,  and  do  it  in  a  superior  manner. 

The  Vandal  of  Laurel  Hill.— At  Laurel  Hill 
Cemetery,  in,  or  near,  Philadelphia,  there  were  two  Ce¬ 
dars  of  Lebanon,  each  some  50  feet  high,  and  well  known 
to  lovers  of  trees  as  among  the  finest  specimens  of  this 
Cedar  in  the  country.  We  learn  from  a  late  “  Gardener’s- 
Monthly  ”  that  one  of  these  trees  were  cut  down  I  And 
why?  Because  the  tree  was  in  the  way;  it  interfered 
with  the  reading  of  the  inscription  on  some  paltry  grave¬ 
stone  or  monument  I  We  say  “  paltry,”  with  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  particular  handful  of  dust  that  the  stone  may 
for  a  few  years  mark,  but  any  monument  whatever,  by 
the  side  of  such  a  tree,  is  a  miserably  paltry  affair.  A  few 
dollars  and  a  few  day’s  work  may  restore  a  gravestone  or 
a  monument— whatever  lettering  there  may  be,  of  no 
possible  use  to  the  dead,  and  only  flattering  the  vanity  of 
the  living  who  put  it  there — could  be  easily  replaced. 
But  that  tree  1  The  miserable  marble  thing  of  to-day 
would  sink  into  utter  insignificance  before  any  tree  50 
feet  in  hight — but  before  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon  of  50  feet, 
before  any  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  how  miserable  paltry  seems 
any  work  of  man.  It  is  well  to  be  charitable,  and  as¬ 
sume,  difficult  as  it  may  be,  that  this  person  knew'  no¬ 
better.  Could  he  have  known  that  the  very  ancestors  of 
this  tree  are  now  regarded  as  among  “  the  most  renowned 
natural  monuments  of  the  universe;”  that  they  furnished 
Solomon  wood  for  the  Temple ;  that  this  very  tree  de¬ 
scended  from  those  mentioned  all  through  Sacred  His¬ 
tory  ;  had  he  known  that  to  this  day  even  the  Arabs  hold 
the  ancestors  of  this  tree  as  sacred,  could  he  have  cut 
down  a  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  as  if  it  were  a  used  up  tele¬ 
graph  pole  ?  This  tree  would,  no  doubt,  live  for  centu¬ 
ries  after  the  elements  had  obliterated  the  letters  chis¬ 
elled  into  the  slab  or  monument,  centuries  after  the  mis¬ 
erable  piece  of  carbonate  of  lime  had  crumbled  away, 
centuries  after  the  memory  of  the  dead  whose  monument 
was  to  be  preserved,  and  centuries  after  the  memory  of 
the  preserver  of  the  monument  had  passed  away,  would 
this  Cedar  of  Lebanon  have  stood,  and  been  an  object  of 
interest  and  admiration — but  it  was  in  the  way  of  some¬ 
body’s  head-stone,  and  was  cut  down  1 

Frosh.  Air  for  Fowls.— In  protecting  poultry 
from  the  cold,  do  not  shut  them  up  so  closely  that  they 
can  not  get  a  sufficient  amount  of  pure  air.  Ventilate  the 
fowl  ho.se,  otherwise  the  fowls  will  sicken.  Feed  well, 
and  in  winter  mornings  give  a  warm  mess. 

Farmer’s  Clubs  are  now  holding  their  meetings- 
in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  if  properly  conducted, 
much  information  can  be  thus  exchanged.  The  social  as¬ 
pect  of  these  gatherings  is  not  to  be  overlooked,  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  good  such  gatherings  do.  At  best,  the  farm¬ 
er’s  life  is  a  secluded  one,  but  not  therefore  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  dull  and  monotonous.  Farmer’s  Clubs  tend  to  make¬ 
good  neighbors,  in  more  than  one  sense. 

TJie  Imx»ortation  of  Plants.— Whoever  has 
been  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  a  friend  abroad  send  him  a 
presentofa  box  of  living  plants,  will,  after  his  experience,, 
be  ready  to  join  the  free-traders  and  declare  against  all  du¬ 
ties,  so  far  as  plants  go.  We  find  that  the  dealers  in  plants 
are  also  desirous  that  the  duty  be  abolished.  To  them  the 
importation  of  plants  is  like  the  importation  of  raw 
material;  they  only  get  from  abroad  a  stock  from  which 
to  propagate,  and  the  case  is  exactly  parallel  to  an  im¬ 
post  on  the  crude  stuff  in  manufactures,  the  raw-material 
of  which  is  not,  and  can  not  be,  produced  at  home.  But 
aside  from  this,  the  delays,  which  in  the  routine  of  the 
Custom  House  seems  to  be  unavoidable,  are  such  that  if 
plants  reach  the  port  in  fair  condition,  the  time  that  must 
elapse  before  the  owner  can  get  possesion  of  them  is  the. 
death  of  a  large  percentage.  A  ridiculous  feature  in  tho 
law  is,  the  duty  on  common  roots  is  20  per  cent.,  whilw 
if  the  plant  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a  hulb  at  the 
base,  Uncle  Sam  wants  30  per  cent.  If  our  beloved  Uncle 
will  make  this  nice  distinction  in  the  duty,  he  should 
have  officers  who  can  make  the  distinction  in  the  plants 
themselves.  A  friend  of  ours  recently  had  a  box  come 
over,  which  in  the  routine  of  the  Custom  House  was 
appraised  and  the  plants  therein  were  appraised  as  bulbs; 
none  of  the  plants  therein  had  bulbs  any  more  than  a 
cabbage  has,  but  the  United  States  Government,  through 
its  sworn  officers,  said  they  were  bulbs.  It  now  becomes 
a  delicate  question;  if  these  plants,  which  the  highest 
authority  have  pronounced  to  be  bulbs,  should  grow 
and  still  produce  common  roots,  are  they  not  guilty  of 
constructive  treason,  and  is  not  our  friend  an  aider  and 
abetter?  Why  not  be  done  with  at  least  this  much  of 
nonsense.  If  plants  are  to  pay  a  duty  why  not  have  it 
uniform-alike  for  all ;  this  would  avoid  the  overhauling 
of  the  plants  by  persons  who  do  not  know  a  bulb  from  “a 
permanently  abbreviated,  tunicated,  subterranean  stem”. 
Duties  on  plants  are  a  serious  drawback  to  horticulture,, 
and  help  only  foreign  growers. 
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Tlie  Food.  Supply  of  England.— A  corres¬ 
pondent,  “  J.  B.  C.,”  in  N.  S.  Wales,  criticises  an  article, 
published  in  Sept,  last,  in  which  we  suggest  that  England 
must  in  future  draw  largely  upon  this  country,  for  her 
supplies  of  grain  and  meat,  and  that  in  this  trade,  we  are 
likely  to  be  without  competition.  He  thinks  that  were 
we  to  give  up  grain  growing,  and  take  to  grazing,  we 
might  successfully  compete  with  the  English  farmers  in 
meat,  but  he  suggests  that  in  wheat  the  Australian  col¬ 
onies  are  about  to  enter  the  field  as  competitors.  He  says : 
"For  wheat  growing,  we  have  the  soil  and  climate,  and 
we  only  require  to  take  advantage  of  these  two  grand 
helps.  This  we  seriously  expect  to  grapple  with,  on  a 
more  extended  scale  ere  long.”  In  the  matter  of  meat 
supply,  he  is  equally  confident,  and  says  that  next  month 
they  will  send  their  first  shipment,  protected  by  some 
•one’s  “  process,”  and  “  hopes  for  great  success.”  In  our 
article,  we  had  in  view  European  competition.  Our 
Australian  friend’s  wheat,  according  to  his  letter,  is  yet 
to  be  raised,  and  his  meat  is  yet  to  be  shipped.  When 
these  reach  the  market,  if  the  American  farmer  can  not 
successfully  compete  with  the  Australian  in  meat  and 
wheat,  he  (the  American)  will  do  something  else.  In 
the  meanwhile,  we  shall  remember  a  homely  proverb— 
•“  Its  the  longest  pole  that  knocks  down  the  persimmons.” 

Osage  Orange  Hedge. — “  T.  D.  II.,”  Russell  Co., 
Va.  The  Osage  Orange  is  almost  universally  raised  from 
■seed.  Plants  may  be  grown  from  cuttings,  but  at  a  vast¬ 
ly  greater  expense,  and  not  be  so  good  as  seedlings.  The 
seed  is  not  usually  on  sale  until  February  and  March. 
This  is  to  be  sown  and  the  plants  grown  the  first  year  in  a 
seed-bed,  never  in  the  place  where  the  hedge  is  to  stand. 
Seed  is  sown  as  soon  as  spring  is  fairly  opened,  it  being 
first  sprouted  by  keeping  it  moist  in  a  warm  place  for  a 
few  days.  Hedge  plants  one-year-old  can  be  had  at  a 
very  low  rate ;  by  purchasing  these,  a  year  will  be  gained 
in  the  growth  of  the  hedge, %nd  all  trouble  of  seed-sowing 
and  future  care  of  young  seedlings  avoided.  Your  other 
•questions  are  answered  in  Notes  About  Work. 

A  Submerged  Pump.  —  Theoretically  a  pump 
should  raise  water  by  atmospheric  pressure,  (“suction” 
as  it  is  often  called),  for  about  33  feet.  But  owing  to  im¬ 
perfections  in  our  pumps,  it  is  rarely  that  they  can  be 
depended  upon  to  raise  water  directly,  for  over  25  feet. 
As  the  majority  of  wells  are  of  a  greater  depth  than  this, 
numerous  devices  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  deep-well  pumps.  One  of  the  most  efficient 
pumps  of  this  kind  is  a  force-pump,  placed  completely 
under  water,  where  there  is  no  appreciable  loss  from  the 
leakage  of  air  or  water.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance 
of  levers,  the  motion  is  imparted  to  the  pumps  placed 
below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  it  gives  a  full  and  con¬ 
tinuous  stream,  thrown  with  great  force.  We  had  one  of 
these  pumps  in  use  for  several  years,  during  which  time 
it  kept  in  perfect  order,  and  worked  to  our  entire  satis¬ 
faction;  its  use  was  only  discontinued  on  account  of  be¬ 
ing  obliged  to  abandon  the  well.  The  fact  that  the 
American  Submerged  Pump,  the  kind  to  which  we  have 
reference,  can  not  freeze  is  not  a  small  point  in  its  favor. 


Further  Household  Notes—  {See  p.  23,  etc.) 

Short  Notes  on  Air.— At  the  freezing  point,  wa¬ 
ter  is  770  times  heavier  than  air;  but  heat  expands  air, 
making  it  lighter,  so  that  at  a  temperature  of  60’  it  is  815 
times  lighter  than  water. ..  .At  the  medium  temperature 
of  60%  with  a  barometric  pressure  of  30,  every  100  cubic 
inches  of  air  weigh  about  31  grains,  and  every  13  cubic 
feet  of  it  weigh  a  pound.  The  air  in  a  room  20  feet 
square  and  K)  feet  high,  weighs  306  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and 

a  31-gallon  barrel  full  weighs  just  about  5  ounces _ From 

the  freezing  point  (32°)  air  expands  V493  of  its  bulk  for 
every  degree  of  added  heat  shown  by  the  thermometer. 
...  .At  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  pressure  of  all  the  air 
above  is  equal  to  about  143/5  lbs.  upon  every  square  inch, 

or  2,105  lbs.  upon  every  square  foot  (over  a  ton  1)  _ 

Higher  up  there  is  less  pressure  of  its  own  weight,  and  it 
is  expanded  or  rarified,  so  that  at  the  hight  of  about  2% 
miles  (2.7)  it  is  only  half  as  dense  as  at  the  earth’s  surface, 
and  it  takes  26  cubic  feet  to  weigh  1  lb.  At  the  hight  of 
5-/b  miles,  it  has  only  one-fourth  of  its  density  at  the 
earth’s  surface,  and  52  cubic  feet  weigh  only  a  pound.. .. 
The  pressure  of'  the  air  upon  water  at  the  earth’s  surface 
is  so  great  that  it  only  boils  when  heated  up  to  212°.  But 
as  the  pressure  higher  up  is  less,  water  boils  at  1°  less  of 
heat  for  about  every  550  feet  we  ascend.  At  y*  mile  high, 
water  boils  at  207°;  one  mile  high  at  202°;  two  miles 
high  at  193° ;  three  miles  high  at  183°,  and  at  this  tem¬ 
perature  the  boiling  water  is  hardly  hot  enough  to  cook 
potatoes  The  air  grows  less  and  less  dense  until  at 
about  45  miles  high  there  ceases  to  be  any  air  at  all,  it  is 
supposed — only  vacant  space.  .. An  important  property 
of  air  is  that  as  it  becomes  warmer  it  absorbs  water  or 
vapor  of  water,  and  hides  it  within  itself. ,  so  to  speak ,  as 
it  cools  it  gives  out  this  water  again.  The  air  in  a  room 
20  feet  square  and  10  feet  high,  when  heated  from  32°  to 


only  the  temperate  heat  of  70°,  secretes  within  itself  3*/6 
pints  of  water.  A  current  of  warm  air  when  cooled  by 
any  means,  as  by  meeting  a  current  of  cold  air,  gives  out 
its  secreted  moisture ;  the  little  water  atoms  given  out 
become  visible  in  the  form  of  clouds,  and  when  there  is 
much  water  thus  let  loose  the  little  drops  keep  uniting 
until  so  heavy  as  to  fall  down  as  rain.  So  the  warm  air 
gathers  up  from  the  earth’s  surface  myriads  of  watery 
particles,  carries  them  heavenward  hidden  unseen  in  its 
vast  storehouse,  until  it  chances  to  be  cooled,  and  then 
it  drops  the  particles  back  in  rain— or  in  snow  if  it  is  cold 
enough  to  freeze  the  falling  drops. 

Dampen  tlie  Air  Now.— We  can  hardly  too 
often  suggest  the  importance  of  providing  ample  moisture 
in  all  rooms  heated  by  stoves,  furnaces,  steam  pipes,  or 
hot  water  pipes.  There  are  sound  scientific  reasons  for 
this,  as  well  as  in  the  results  of  practical  experience.  As 
stated  in  “Short  Notes  on  Air”  above,  every  degree  of 
heat  added  to  the  atmosphere  in  a  room  gives  it  a  power 
of  absorbing  and  secreting  moisture.  The  air  in  a  room 
20  by  20  feet  and  10  feet  high,  at  32°,  holds,  secretes,  about 
1)4  pints  of  water.  The  same  air  heated  to  70°,  secretes 
upwards  of  two  quarts  of  water, and  unless  this  is  supplied, 
it  is  hungry  for  more  water,  absorbs  it  from  every  accessi¬ 
ble  source,  from  the  furniture,  from  our  bodies,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  the  breathing  organs — the  mouth,  throat, 
and  lungs,  leaving  them  dry  and  husky.  Therefore,  every 
time  the  air  in  the  room  is  changed  by  the  admission  of 
fresh,  cold  air,  and  heated  to  70°,  two  quarts  of  water 
should  be  evaporated  into  the  room.  The  strong  ob¬ 
jections  some  have  to  warm-air  heaters  have  arisen 
mainly  from  this  cause.  In  using  furnace  heaters  we  al¬ 
ways  put  into  the  hot-air  chamber  extra  water-pans  be¬ 
sides  any  that  are  supplied  by  the  manufacturers,  and 
take  good  care  to  always  have  them  filled  with  water.  In 
stove-heated  rooms  there  should  usually  be  an  evaporat¬ 
ing  surface  of  water  equal  to  one  square  foot  for  every  12 
feet  square  of  flooring,  and  more  if  the  water  is  not  on  a 
hot  place  enough  to  keep  it  rapidly  evaporating.  Plants 
in  a  room  are  mainly  destroyed,  or  have  a  sickly  growth, 
because  the  warm  air  becomes  too  dry  and  sucks  out 
the  very  juices  of  the  plants.  The  “house  plants” — 
“olive”  or  otherwise — suffer  similarly.  In  a  warm  room, 
a  large  towel  frequently  wet  and  wrung  so  as  not  to  drip, 
and  hung  over  a  rack  or  chair  back  near  the  stove,  will 
make  a  marked  difference  in  the  comfortable  feeling  of 
the  atmosphere  and  in  its  healthfulness. 

Jlaea  rout  —  Vermicelli—  Sea-Biscuit— Pi¬ 
lot  Bread.— Plain  Crackers,  and  Common 
Bread,  are  all  about  alike,  in  composition  and  nutri¬ 
ment.  Macaroni  and  vermicelli  differ  only  in  the  size  of 
the  tubes,  both  being  made  alike,  and  both  are  simply 
dried  dough  made  of  flour  and  water  only,  the  same  as 
pilot  or  sea-bread  and  plain  crackers.  The  wheat  grown 
in  southern  Europe  contains  more  gluten  and  less  starch 
than  any  other,  and  therefore  makes  better  macaroni. 
This  gluten  is  nitrogenous,  like  lean  meat,  casein  or 
curd  of  milk  (cheese',  etc.,  and  strengthens  one’s  mus¬ 
cles  more  than  the  more  starchy  northern  flour.  Starch 
is  carbonaceous,  supplying  material  for  producing  fat 
and  for  promoting  warmth  in  the  system.  Millions  of 
people  in  Italy  use  macaroni  as  their  chief,  if  not  sole 
food  the  year  round— the  gluten  answering  for  the  lean 
meat  consumed  by  other  people  to  produce  muscujar 
strength  or  working  power.  Sea-biscuit,  Pilot  bread, 
and  plain  crackers,  those  without  the  “shortening”  of 
butter  or  lard,  are  simply  flour  and  wa’er,  worked  into 
tough  dough  and  baked  instead  of  being  air  or  sun-dried 
as  macaroni  and  vermicelli  are.  They  are  usually  made 
of  northern  grown  wheat,  containing  more  starch  and 
less  gluten  than  macaroni. 

A  Nice,  ILiglit,  Toast  ILuiielR.—  It  often  hap¬ 
pens  that  after  a  late  heavy  dinner,  or  when  arriving 
home  late  in  the  evening,  or  when  one  is  an  invalid,  or 
dyspeptic,  and  especially  when  a  troublesome  tooth  or 
other  mouth  ailment  prevents  proper  mastication*  of 
harder  food,  one  wants  a  light,  easily  digestible  and  easi¬ 
ly  masticated  dish  or  lunch.  Well-cooked  oatmeal,  the 
grains  nearly  whole  and  not  “all  in  a  mush,”  is  quite 
good,  but  is  not  always  accessible,  and  is  not  liked  by  all. 
Latterly  we  have  found  the  following  very  good,  especi¬ 
ally  for  a  late  supper  or  lunch,  eaten  only  an  hour 
or  two  before  retiring ;  Toast  some  slices  of  bread  pretty 
well,  scraping  off  any  blackened,  charred  portion;  lay 
the  slices  on  a  plate,  preferably  a  soup-plate,  and  pour 
on  cold  milk  enough  to  wet  it  through,  and  leave  half  an 
inch  or  so  in  depth  of  milk  in  the  plate.  Good  milk  ;  a 
little  extra  cream  in  it  is  all  the  better,  and  a  very  trifle 
of  salt  improves  it  for  our  taste.  Put  over  the  toast  thus 
prepared  an  inverted,  large  earthern  bowl,  or  tin  basin, 
large  enough  to  cover  it  and  set  down  upon  the  plate  all 
round.  Put  this  in  a  warm,  not  very  hot,  stove  oven,  two, 
three,  or  more  hours  in  advance.  The  milk  will  cook 
and  evaporate -and  its  substance  be  condensed  in  the 
toast,  while  the  cover  will  keep  the  toast  moist.  It  is 
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then  very  good,  and  eats  well  without  butter,  though  a 
little  may  be  applied  if  desired. 

Speaking  of  Toast,  comparatively  few  know 
what  really  good  toast  is.  A  hasty  singe  of  one  or  both 
sides  does  not  make  toast ;  nor  do  thin  slices  of 
bread  dried  through.  Cut  slices  of  uniform  thickness, 
a  plump  half  inch  or  %ths  inch :  move  around  over  a 
brisk  fire,  to  have  all  parts  toasted  alike  ;  keep  only  so 
near  the  coals  that  the  pieces  will  be  heated  through 
when  both  sides  are  well  browned.  If  the  slightest 
point  is  blackened  or  charred,  scrape  'it  off,  or  it  will 
spoil  the  flavor  of  the  whole.  If  covered  with  an  earth¬ 
en  bowl,  it  will  keep  both  warm  and  moist.  A  clean 
towel  or  napkin  will  answer  if  it  is  to  go  at  once  to  the 
table.  But,  nobody  can  make  good  toast  out  of  poor 
bread.  Stale  bread  may  be  used  for  milk-toast;  sour 
bread  may  be  improved  by  toasting  it  through  ;  heavy 
bread  makes  pdor  toast.  Sweet,  light  bread,  only  a  day 
old,  or  less,  makes  the  best  toast.  For  older  bread  and 
scraps  see  the  next  item. 

44  Busk,”  was  the  old  farm  name  for  what  is  a  pal¬ 
atable  preparation  of  stale  and  dry  bread.  Save  all  pieces 
of  dry  bread,  loaves  too  dry  to  be  longer  palatable, 
crusts,  etc.  Put  all  together,  first  carefully  sorting  any 
mouldy  bits,  and  any  burnt  crusts.  Bake  or  dry  thor 
oughly  in  an  oven  until  well  browned — not  dark-brown 
or  coal  blackened ,  a  dark-buff-brown  is  best.  This  will 
keep  a  good  while.  When  wanted  for  use,  crush  finely 
with  a  rolling-pin  or  otherwise.  To  be  eaten  in  milk,  of 
which  it  will  absorb  a  large  quantity.  It  is  not  only, 
nourishing  dish,  but  makes  a  good  disposition  of  much 
dry  and  stale  bread  that  would  otherwise  be  wasted. 

A  Good  Soft  Ginger  Cake.— Take  1  cup  of 
Molasses;  half  cup  of  Butter  or  Drippings,  1  cup  boiling 
Water;  1  teaspoonful  of  Cooking  Soda  :  and  half  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  good  ground  Ginger.  Mix  soft,  bake  quickly 

To  Fry  Fresli  Fisk,  so  as  not  to  absorb  the  fat, 
or  destroy  the  delicate  flavor  of  the  fish,  is  quite  a  desid¬ 
eratum.  A  Lady  who  has  attended  Miss  Corson's  practi 
cal  Cooking  Lectures,  contributes  the  following  to  the 
American  Agriculturist — derived  partly  from  Miss  C  V 
advice,  and  partly  from  her  own  experience  Small  fish 
are  to  be  fried  whole;  large  fish  have  the  fleshy  portions 
cutoff  with  a  very  sharp  knife,  and  divided  into  strips 
(fillets)  of  a  convenient  size  for  serving.  When  cleaned 
and  ready  for  cooking,  wipe  dry,  and  roll  them  in  pow 
dered  cracker  or  bread  crumbs.  (Cracker,  ready  pulver 
ized,  is  now  sold  at  most  grocery  stores,  under  the  nam< 
of  “cracker dust.”)  Dipthefish,  orpieces,  in  well-beaten 
egg,  and  again  roll  them  in  the  cracker  dust  or  crumbs 
removing  any  lumps  so  as  to  leave  the  surface  smooth 
Have  the  fat  hot,  and  drop  in  the  pieces,  watching  them 
carefully  until  they  cook  to  a  golden  brown ;  then  lift 
from  the  fat  and  lay  upon  thick  paper  to  absorb  the 
fat.  Fillets  of  fish  with  the  bones  in,  may  be  treated  in 
the  same  way.  By  this  method  the  fish  are  well  flavored 
and  much  more  digestible  for  weak  stomachs.  Fish  are 
nourishing,  and  not  only  supply  good  food  for  the 
muscles,  but  also  furnish  good  brain  material. 

Oysters  anti  Clams,  and  Meat  Croquet¬ 
tes  (balls  or  cakes)  are  best  fried  as  above  described  for 
fish.  The  egg  and  cracker  or  crumbs  retain  their  flavor, 
and  keep  out  the  frying  fat.  Placing  on  brown  paper  to 
remove  the  surplus  fat  is  an  important  part  of  the  process. 


Putty  in  Tasmania.  —  There  Is  no  part  of  its 
world-wide  domain  in  which  the  American  Agriculturist 
meets  with  more  appreciation  than  in  Tasmania  and 
Australia.  In  return  for  the  many  “  Hints  and  Helps  ”  we 
have  given  our  Island  friends,  we  are  glad  to  occasionally 
receive  some  in  return.  A  friend  writes  from  Hobart 
Town.  Tas.,  that  having  to  reset  some  18  squares  of  glass, 
he  found  the  old  putty,  which  had  been  in  place  for 
several  years,  very  difficult  to  remove  without  injury  to 
the  sash.  A  fellow  mechanic  suggested  the  following 
method:  “Take  a  heated  iron,  a  soldering  ‘  iron  ’  ( which 
is  copper)  is  the  handiest,  and  run  it  over  the  putty  that 
fastens  in  the  glass;  in  a  few  seconds  it  will  be  found 
that  the  putty,  though  before  so  hard  as  to  require  a 
sharp  blow  to  take  any  effect  upon  it,  will  become  so 
soft  as  to  be  removed  with  a  common  pocket  knife.”  — 
Our  far  off  friend  says :  —  and  we  commend  his  saying  to 
those  near  at  bs.nd  as  well  as  at  a  distance  —  “  I  often 
think  that  simple  common  things  are  not  communicated 
as  they  should  be,  as  persons  mistakenly  suppose  that 
others  know  such  matters  as  well  as  they  do  themselves.” 
—The  simplest  devices  are  often  the  most  usefuL 

Delaware  Co.  Dairymen’s  Association 

held  its  regular  fair  in  Delhi,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12—13.  From  the 
report  sent  us  by  the  Secretary,  together  with  the  list  oi 
premiums  awarded,  it  is  evident  that  the  show  tvasa 
large  and  successful  one. 
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Tho  Treatment  of  Manure  in  Winter. 

How  can  a  farmer  make  money  ?  Only  from 
large  crops  cheaply  grown  or  from  animal  products 
cheaply  procured.  How  can  large  crops  be  cheaply 
grown  ?  Only  by  means  of  abundant  manure  and 
good  cultivation  ;  the  one  being  unavailing  without 
the  other.  Then  it  comes,  after  all,  to  this  :  that  if 
a  farmer  would  make  money,  the  size  and  quality 
of  his  manure  pile  is  the  exact  complement  of  his 
profits  from  his  crops  ;  and  without  manure  he  may 
hope  in  vain  to  make  money.  His  first  thoughts 


and  chief  employment  at  this  season  must  be 
directed  to  making  a  supply  of  manure  for  next 
year’s  crops.  It  is  better  late  than  never,  and 
though  it  is  now  late,  thousands  of  farmers  who 
have  not  yet  begun,  may  yet  do  something  towards 
securing  a  stock  of  manure  for  use  in  the  spring. 
One  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  work  is,  to 
provide  a  proper  receptacle  for  the  manure.  An 
open  yard  from  which  the  water  drains  away  in  all 
directions  is  the  poorest  place  for  manure  making  ; 
and  yet  in  such  a  yard  an  excellent  manure  pit  may 
be  made.  We  had  recently  the  opportunity  of 
showing  a  neighbor  how  to  make  such  a  pit,  which 
was  done  at  little  expense,  at  the  side  of  his  yard, 
and  we  now  see  him  every  day  hauling  load  after 
load  of  stuff  into  the  pit  to  make  a  rich  compost. 
The  yard  sloped  considerably  on  one  side  towards 
a  road.  A  pit  20  feet  in  length  was  dug  in  this 
bank  with  the  bottom  sloping  backwards,  and  some¬ 
what  lower  at  the  rear  than  the  front.  The  pit  was 
16  feet  wide  and  8  feet  deep,  at  the  rear  end.  A 
fence  was  made  around  it  on  the  yard  side  with  a 
set  of  bars,  so  that  the  contents  of  a  cart  could  be 
tipped  into  the  pit.  The  shape  of  the  pit  is  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  pit  was  half  filled  with 
leaves  from  the  woods,  sods,  and  muck  from  a 
swamp,  coarse  manure  from  the  yards,  sods  from 
the  road  sides,  which  were  plowed  and  cleared  for 
this  purpose,  yielding  a  large  quantity  of  ma¬ 
terial.  Then  the  manure  was  thrown  into  the  pit 
and  the  yard  was  furrowed  so  that  the  rain  water 
which  usually  gathered  in  the  center  of  it,  should 
run  into  the  pit  and  keep  the  manure  moist.  The 
pit  was  made  in  October  and  in  about  one  month 
was  nearly  full.  Before  it  was  started  the  farmer 
thought  it  would  be  foolish  to  make  it,  as  he  could 
never  fill  it.  But  one  can  never  know  what  he  can 
do  until  he  makes  an  attempt.  There  is  yet  time 
to  do  a  great  deal  in  this  way  before  spring,  and 
if  nothing  but  leaves  are  raked  up  in  the  woods  to 
make  an  absorbent  foundation  for  the  pit,  much 
may  be  done  with  them.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 
good  layer  of  stuff  in  the  bottom  to  hold  all  the 
moisture  of  the  manure,  and  if  there  is  danger  of 
over-heating,  water  may  be  hauled  and  poured  on  to 
the  heap,  unless  there  is  some  more  ready  method 
of  applying  it. 
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“  In  a  quiet  way  you  are  doing  a  grand  work  for  girls— 
more  than  people  who  are  not  patrons  imagine,”  writes 
a  father  to  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass.  Send 
for  Catalogue. 

Dr.  Eben  Tourjee,  of  Boston,  whose  European  Excur¬ 
sions  have  been  so  successfully  carried  out  for  two  sum¬ 
mers,  is  arranging  a  still  more  attractive  and  compre¬ 
hensive  programme  for  next  season,  which  will  be  duly 
announced. 

Partner  in  Hay  anti  Stock:  Farm. 

Wanted,  a  Partner,  with  twenty-five  to  thirty  thousand 
dollars,  to  purchase  half  an  interest  in  a  Plantation  and 
Stock  Farm  of  eight  thousand  acres,  all  under  fence  ;  36 
hours  from  New  York.  There  are  two  thousand  acres 
cleared  ;  with  all  necessary  Machinery,  Tools,  and  work 
animals ;  and  a  herd  of  over  300  Cattle  ;  2000  Hogs,  and 
some  Sheep.  12  per  cent  Income  can  be  assured.  For 
particulars,  address  the 

PROPRIETOR,  Care  of  American  Agriculturist  •dice. 


Delicate  mothers  will  find  Ridge’s  Food  just  what  they 
need.  It  gives  health  and  strength.  In  cans,  35c.,  and 
upwards.  WOOLRICH  &  CO.,  on  label. 


Grass,  Clover,  &  Forest  Tree  Seeds. 

(American  and  European*) 

Catalogue  free  on  application. 

HENRY  NUNGESSER*  Seed  Merchant* 
_ 83  Avenue  D,  New  York. 

How  to  get  a  Revolver. 

The  largest  and  costliest  Catalogue  of  Revolvers, 

«c.,  m  the  world,  containing  exact  pictures  ofj 
nearly  every  Revolver  in  existence;  a  valuable  book 
of  Seat  free  to  any  address. . 

GQF* $6. 82  calibre  Revolvers  reduced  to  $2.75.  Colt 
Revolvers,  $2.50.  Biggest  bargains  ever  known. 

Catalogue  explains  now  one  man  in 
every  .Town  in  the  United  States  can 
get  a  So  Revolver  free .  Address  the 
ESSEX  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

57  Washington  St«,  Boston*  Mass,,  U.  S.  A* 

GRAND  HOLIDAY  OFFER ! 

1.000  Grand,  Square  and  Upright  Pianos. 

3,000  Church,  Cabinet  and  Parlor  Organs. 

My  own  manufacture,  in  every  variety  of  style,  now 
oft'ered  at  Prices  lower  tlian  ever  before.  PIANOS,  $145, 
5150,  1 165,  1225,  ^250  and  upwards, including  Cover, 
Stool  and  Book. 

ORGANS,  $45,  562,  575,  580  ,  585,  590,5100, 
5120,  and  upwards,  including  Stool  and  Book. 

All  instruments  fully  warranted  for  SIX  YEARS  and 
Bhippedon(5  DAYS’  TEST  TRIAL.  Send  for  illustrated 
Catalogue  containing  full  information.  Address  theManufacturer 

JAMES  T.  PATTERSON,  " 
p.  o.  Drawer  12.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 


Iowa  Barb  Fence  Co.,  Limited. 

Marshalltown,  Iowa. — Johnstown,  Pa. — 93  John  St.,  New  York. 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Burnell’s  Patent  Four-Pointed  Steel-Barb  Wire  Fenc¬ 
ing,  Galvanized  and  Painted  ;  Staples,  Stretchers,  Pincers,  Wire  Cutters, 
Post-Hole  Diggers,  Iron  Posts,  etc. 

Pc)!'  Sale  .at  all  Hardware  Stores.  A.sk.  to  see  it. 

Illustrated  C  irculars  and  Samples  sent  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  World. 

Our  Wire  is  put  up  on  spools  in  lengths 
of  about  one  hundred  rods,  weigh¬ 
ing  from  100  to  3  30  ll>s. 


One  pound  measures  15  feet  in  length  ; 

352  lbs.  measures  a  mile.  Our  staples 
run  about  §0  to  the  pound.  Iron 
posts,  weight,  12  lbs.;  stretcher,  12  lbs. 

Having  just  put  un  (in  addition  to  our  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  factory,)  exten 
sive  works  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  industries 
of  this  country,  we  have  facilities  for  turning  out  more  Barb  Wire  than  any 
other  company  in  the  United  States.  We  manufacture  under  our  own  patents 
issued  June  19th,  1877,  and  are  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  protect  all  dealers  and 
consumers  of  our  Barb  Wire. 

Our  Wire  is  all  manufactured  from  fresh  ingots  of  Steel  made  direct  from 
the  ore  (we  use  no  scrap  or  old  rail  ends),  and  has  a  tensile  strength  of  2,000 
pounds  to  eacli  line  of  wire  ;  it  has  a  four-pointed  barb  which  passes  between 
the  two  wires,  and  then  is  wound  around  both,  but  not  so  tight  as  to  bind  the 
wires  solid  together,  and  destroy  the  contraction  and  expansion.  Our  four- 
pointed  barb  lias  a  great  advantage  over  those  cut  from  solid  metal :  in  that 
style,  the  twisting  of  the  wire  hard  like  a  rope  injures  the  strength,  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  weight,  and  is  liable,  especially  in  cold  weather,  to  break  and  un¬ 
twist,  allowing  the  barbs  to  fall  out ;  of  course,  no  two-pointed  wire  can  at  all 
compare  with  a  four-pointed,  particularly  the  kind  where  the  barb  is  twisted 
around  only  one  wire. 

In  regard  to  the  construction  of  our  Barb  Wire  Fencing,  to  conuteract  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  our  severe  climate,  we  claim  to  have,  after  much  experimenting,  found 
out  the  best  manner  of  twisting  wire  together.  When  our  wire  is  expanded  by 
heat  the  twist  simply  loosens,  and  when  contracted  bv  cold  tightens,  all  without 
altering  the  relative  length  of  the  combined  wires.  When  we  remember  that  a 
length  of  100  feet  of  steel  wire,  in  a  cold  winter  day,  is  one  inch  shorter  than  in 
a  hot  summer  day,  we  can  readily  understand  how  it  is  that  so  many  single  wire, 
and  tight  twisted  double  wire,  fences,  break,  or  pull  the  posts  down  in  cold 
weather. 

The  savingin  land  surface  in  putting  up  the  Barb  Fence  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance.  For  instance,  the  old-fashioned  zigzag  or  worm  fence  takes  from 
every  hundred  acres  an  area  of  five  acres,  and  this  strip  of  land  is  worse  than 
wasted,  as  it  becomes  a  jungle  of  noxious  weeds  and  harbor  for  all  kinds  of  ani¬ 
mals  and  vermin  that  prey  upon  the  crops.  Of  course  the  same  waste  of  land 
and  objections  apply  to  a  stone  fence,  and  much  more  to  a  live  or  hedge  fence, 
which  usually  occupies  a  strip  of  land  ten  to  fifteen  feet  wide,  exhausting  the 
soil  on  either  side ;  this  mode  of  fencing  is  rapidly  declining  in  this  and  foreign 
countries. 

It  is  the  cheapest  fence  made ;  the  most  durable ;  is  not  affected  by  fire,  wind, 
or  flood ;  does  not  cause  snow-drifts ;  takes  fewer  fence  posts ;  stock  can 
not  push  it  down  ;  it  protects  itself— acts  on  the  defensive ;  it  takes  but  little 
room  ;  you  can  cultivate  close  to  it ;  weeds  are  easily  kept  out  of  it ,  requires 
but  little  labor  to  put  it  up  ;  you  can  draw  at  one  load  enough  to  fence  a  farm  ; 
and  can  fence  a  good-sizeu  farm  in  a  day ;  it  is  the  greatest  practical  invention 
of  the  age,  and  lias  come  to  be  the  farm  and  railroad  fence  of  the  country. 

One  Thousand  Founds  of  our  Wire  will  make  over 

A.  MILE 

of  Fence  of  tliree  Lines. 

A  Good  substantial  Fence  for  Farms  or  Railroads 
can  be  put  up  for  less  tlian  50  cents  a  rod,  including 
posts. 

We  ask  the  readers  of'  this  Paper  to  examine  the  cuts  of  the  different  Barb 
Wires,  as  illustrated  by  the  Editors  on  another  page,  and  judge  for  themselves 
which  is  the  best.  (Ours  is  No.  14.) 

Address,  IOWA  1SAKSS  FENCE  CO.,  at  eitliea- 
UKarsliailtowsi,  Iowa;  or  S1JS  «Bo5sa  St.,  Mew  York;  or  .S«>Isia».£<>vt  at.  Fa. 
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STOP  The  CRACKS! 

Shut  out  Cold  Air  Drafts. 

The  wintry  winds  driving  through  the  crevices  of 
shrunken  doors  and  windows,  or  those  not  tightly 
fitted,  may  double  the  cost  of  fuel, 
produce  constant  discomfort,  and  very 
often  result  in  colds  and  even  fatal 
sickness.  A  few  cents  worth  of  simple 
Ilul>1>ei*  Weather  Strip  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  window  or  door  will  stop  the 
trouble  and  save  in  fuel  many  times 
its  cost  iu  one  season.  Such  strips, 
in  a  new  and  convenient  form  are 

Now  Steadily  Obtainable, 

Everywhere  by  Mail, 
and  at  Trifling  Cost, 

and  can  be  put  on  quickly  by  anyone. 

The  New  “ECONOMY 
MET1LEIC  WEATHER 
STItll*,”  is  a  folded  sheet  of 
India  Rubber  (fig.  1),  its  edges  folding 
over  upon  a  flexible  metal  strip,  ready 
punctured  for  tacking  on,  and  present¬ 
ing  a  flexible,  cushion-like,  yielding 
surface  covering  the  opening,  so  that 
it  does  not  affect  the  free  movement 
of  the  windows  or  doors.  If  desired 
it  can  he  removed  and  packed  away  in 
small  space  during  summer.  Fifty  Fig-  1- 
feet  of  it  coils  into  a  roll  only  f  inch  thick  and  10 
inches  in  diameter  (fig.  2),  and  it  can  be  sent  any¬ 
where  by  mail. 

It  costs  only  4 
cents  a  foot 
for  Window 
size,  and  5 
cents  a  foot 
for  Door  size. 

Having  tested 
its  utility 
and  conven¬ 
ience  by  a  trial 
of  it  this  win¬ 
ter,  we  have, 
for  the  con¬ 
venience  of  Fig.  3. 

the  Readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  arranged 
to  supply  any  orders  sent  to  this  Office,  for  coils  of 
25  or  50  feet  each,  at  five  cents  per  foot  for  the 
Door  Strip,  or  four  cents  per  foot  for  the  Win¬ 
dow  Strip.  It  will  be  sent  by  express  unpaid,  or 
be  forwarded  by  Mail  to  any  part  of  the  United 
States  on  receipt  of  half  a  cent  per  foot 
extra  for  pre-payment  of  postage. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

HOW  TO  HAVE  A  CLEM  HEAD, 

AND 

Common  Mind  Troubles, 

See  Herald  of  Health  for  1880.  $1.00  a  year.  Samples,  10 
cents.  See  December  Agriculturist  for  full  particulars. 
Address  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  13  &  15  Laiglit  St.,  New  York. 

Send  lO  Cents  for  a  Sample  Copy  of  the 

American  Bee  Journals 

The  Oldest,  Largest  and  Best  Bee  Paper. 
THOMAS  €4.  NEWMAN  «fe  SON,  CHICAGO. 


$  8  0,000. 

SAFETY 
'  LAMP. 


Mailed  Free  for  35  Cts. 

Four 

wil  1  be  paid  to  any 
person  wh  o  can  explode  a  Lamp  fitted 
with  our  PATENTED  SAFETY  AT¬ 
TACHMENT, 

May  use  any  lamp  or  burner, 

_  Preven  ts  dripping  and  heating. 

AGENTS  |  _  _  ..  Send  for  samples,  with  size  of  collar 

WANTED.)  and^depth  of  your  l  amp . 

I  S.  S.  Newton’s  Safety  Lamp  Co., 

j  13  West  Broadway,  New  York. 

Factory  and  Office,  Binghamton,  N.  Y, 

a  copper  bijl’l-rin'g 

2!4  inches  in  diameter,  of  the 
most  approved  pattern,  with 
screw-driver  for  putting  it  to¬ 
gether,  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  50  cents.  Address 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


HISTORY 

OP  THE 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCH, 

From  its  Origin  to  the  Present  Time. 

- BY - 

W.  M.  BLACKBURN,  D.  D., 

Professor  of  Biblical  and  Ecclesiastical  History. 


CONTENTS. 

PERIOD  I. 

The  Origin,  Extension,  Trials,  and  Estab¬ 
lishment  of  tlie  Christian  Church, 

A.  D.  1—3*5. 

PERIOD  II. 

Controversies  in  Theology,  Councils,  and 
Creeds.  325-451. 

PERIOD  III. 

The  New  Europe ;  Its  Conversion  to 
Christianity  and  Submission  to  the 
Papacy.  451—1085. 

PERIOD  IV. 

Culmination  and  Decline  of  the  Papal 
Power.  1085—1500. 

PERIOD  V. 

The  Rise  and  Establishment  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  1500—1660. 

PERIOD  VI. 

National  Chnrches  and  Denominations. 
1660-1878. 


Svo.  Pages  727.  Price  $3.00. 


Dr.  Blackburn  has  written,  we  are  bound 
to  say,  a  very  good  History.  It  is  no  small 
feat  to  tell  the  whole  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christianity  and  the  Church  within 
the  compass  of  about  seven  hundred  octavo 
pages ;  hut  Dr.  Blackburn  has  done  it.  What 
is  more,  he  has  succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  no 
little  picturesqueness  of  detail,  so  that  his  facts 
and  figures  are  far  from  being  too  much  for 
him,  and  his  narrative  in  consequence  dry 
reading.  He  is  master  of  a  vigorous  style,  and 
some  of  his  thumb-nail  portraits  of  the  fathers, 
the  school-men,  the  reformers,  and  the  political 
leaders  in  conjunction  with  them,  are  as  good 
as  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen. 
We  commend  the  work  to  any  body  who  would 
like,  by  means  of  a  single  book,  and  at  a  single 
reading,  to  refresh  his  mind  as  to  the  progress 
of  eighteen  Christian  centuries. — The  Literary 
World. 


HITCHCOCK  &  WALDEN, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 


A  GOOD  STORY 


In  fact,  several 
of  them,  by  the 
best  writers,  may 
nd  in  every  number  of  our  Ulustrated  16-page 
monthly,  HOURS  AT  HOME,  besides  sketches,  poe- 
ad  short  articles  innumerable.  Also  articles  on 

Chromo- 
eluding  a 


try,  am _ ■ _ 

Fancy  Needlework,  Wax  Flower-making, 
Photography,  etc.  Only  50  cents  a  year,  ini 
charming  Chromo  Head,  %  life  size,  of  the  handsom¬ 
est  woman  of  history.  Sample  copy  and  a  pair  of 
beautiful  6x8  Landscape  Chromos,  7  cts.,  postpaid. 
Agents  wanted.  Stamps  taken.  Sample  free  to  any 
person  sending  the  addresses  of  ten  of  their  neigh¬ 
bors.  J.  L.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  Street,  N.  Y. 


SIOW’S  DBT  TRA1VSFEK  INK, 

Dissolves,  ix  Water.  Anything  written  or  drawn  with  it 
can  be  transferred  in  one  minute  to  a  GELATINE  PAD, 
ami  100  copies  printed  by  pressure  of  the  hand.  Package  to 
make  one  fluid  ounce,  post-paid,  sealed,  25  cents,  with 
enough  of 

TRANSFER  “GLYCERJEL” 

To  make  postal  card  size  of  transfer  surface.  Melt  and  cool 
it  in  a  dish,  or  on  glass.  Pup  up  in  cans,  %  lb.,  for  25  Cts. 
%  lb.,  50  cts.  1  lb.,  75  cts.,  and  5  lbs.,  $3.00,  by  express.  lb. 
makes  Pad  of  letter  size.  Agents  Wanted. 

SNOW  &  CO.,  Watertown,  Mass. 


PATENTS,  TRADE  -  MARKS,  CAVEATS. 

MUNN  &  CO.,  No.  37  Park  Row,  New  York, Proprietors 
of  the  Scientific  American.  Thirty-four  years’  experi¬ 
ence  as  Solicitors  of  Patents.  Hand-book  on  Patents,  with 
full  directions  and  advice,  sent  free. 


An  Elegant  Holiday  Present.  A  gilt-bound  Auto¬ 
graph  Album,  with  48  beautifully  engraved  pages,  also  47 
select  quotations,  all  for  15  cts.,  post-paid.  P.  O.  stamps 
taken.  Agents  wanted.  Franklin  Bros.,  West  Haven,  Ct. 
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Lovely  Rosebud  Chromo  Cards,  or  20  All  Motto, 
with  name,  10c. 

NASSAU  CARD  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Chromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


L, 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y.  CITY, 
Importer  of  Annatto  and  Da,iry  Coloring* 


FIRST-CLASS 

PIANOS  AND  ORGANS 

At  Lowest  Prices  in  N,  Y. 


Parsippany,  N.  J.,  Nov.  26,  1879. 
Messrs.  S.  T.  Dickinson  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen.— I  bought  an  “  American  Piano,”  of  the  old 
firm  (Iioane,  Wing,  Cashing  &  Smith)  in  1870,  which  wears 
well,  and  which  we  consider  yet  a  very  good  instrument. 
Yours  truly,  George  E.  Kisiter. 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS. 

No  Better  at  $250. 

SQUASEES  AT  $190  AN©  $360. 

5  Stop,  Oct.  Couple. 

Sub-Bass,  Fine  Walnut  Case  Organ,  $65. 

Send  for  Circular  to 

S.  T.  DICKINSON  &  CO.,  1298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


BOSTON 


CONSERVATORY  METHOD 
for  Piano-forte.  It  has  no  com¬ 
petitor  as  an  easy,  thorough,  progres¬ 
sive,  and  practical  system.  Endorsed  bv  best  Teachers. 
Revised  and  enlarged.  Foreign  or  American  Fingering. 
Teachers,  please  examine.  Price,  post-free,  $2.50. 

WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Patent  SPOONS,  KNIVES,  and  FORKS  made 
of  English  Steel,  Nickel  and  Silver 
Plated,  and  higlfly  finished. 


We  will  send  by  mail  or  express,  prepaid,  any  oi 
the  following  articles  at  prices  named : 

12  Tablespoons  (ornamented) . $1.50 

12  Teaspoons  (ornamented) .  1.00 

12  Table  Forks  (ornamented) .  1.50 

6  Table  Knives  (balance  handle)...  2.75 

6  Tea  Knives  (balance  handle) .  2.50 

1  Butter  Knife  (ornamented) . 50 

1  Soup  or  Oyster  Ladle  (ornam’d).  1.25 

1  Dinner  Caster  (ornamented) .  4.00 1 

Total . $15.00 

Or  Whole  Set  (51  pieces)  $9.00 

All  sums  over  $  1  .OO  should  be  sent  in  registered . 
letter.  SUIT”  This  Advertisement  will  not  appear  again 
NORTHFORD  SPOON  CO.,Mfrs.,Northford,don» 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Easy  to  learn  to  ride.  An 
ordinary  rider  can  go  more 
miles  in  a  day  over  common 
roads  than  a  horse. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  24- 
page  catalogue,  with  price¬ 
list  and  full  information. 
The  POPE  MFG.  CO., 
101  Summer  St.,  BOSTON. 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 


Xmas  Wonder- Box. 

Contains :  12  shts.  Pink  Letter  Paper,  10c. ;  12  Envelopes,  8c. ; 
2  Pens,  2c. ;  1  Penholder,  5c. ;  110  Transfer  Pic.,  15c;  50  Scrap 
Pic.,  15c. ;  125  Emb.  Pic.,  10c. ;  2  Xmas  Cards,  10c. ;  1  Game 
Age  Cards,  10c. ;  2  Perf.  Mottoes,  10c. ;  1  Book  Mark,  2c. ;  40 
Comic  Pic.,  5c. ;  1  Xmas  Banner,  5c. ;  10  Soldiers,  2c. ;  6  Dolls’ 
Heads,  8c. ;  2  shts.  Col.  Paper,  5c. ;  1  Birthday  Card,  5c. ;  20  to 
50  German  Pic.,  10c. ;  40  Paper  Flakes,  10c. ;  3  Auto.  Cards,  6c. ; 
5  Tablets,  5c. ;  2  Cupids ;  50  Fancy  Ornaments,  5c.  Packed  in 
a  nice  Picture  Box.  All  of  the  above  articles  for  42  cts. ;  by 
mail,  53  cts.  Postage  stamps  taken.  Catalogue  free. 

J.  JAY  GOULD,  10  Bromfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


S.  B.  REED,  Corona, Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Also  Office  from 
this  date  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Building,  245  Broa  d- 
way,  N.  Y.  Plans  And 
Specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  S.  B.  REED. 
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LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Received  the  First  Premium 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  last  September, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
self-feeding  and  reliable  Machine 
in  the  market.  Send  for  circular, 
giving  the  names  of  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  acted  as  Judges 
at  the  late  State  Fair. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 

316  Race  St.,  Pllila.,  Pa. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  au<l  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  YVis. 


SOI.!)  AT  GOLD  PRICES: 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


FOSS  SALE  OK  LEASE. 

A  Dairy  Business  and  property  in  a  desirable  Southern 
City,  where  Milk  sells  readily  at  10  cents  a  quart.  Address 
H.,  Care  H.  J.  BAKER  &  BRO.,  New  York. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  tf-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
SI :  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  61-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
I'KEE.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
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HF”  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  vou  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Coinb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


ftMSHOT 

ffiGUNf; 


Established,  1848. 


aThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
'  in  the  world  lor 
jthe  money.  War- 
granted  genuine 

_ __  _ _ 3 1  wist  ,w:  th/fos7,\ 

Belt  Boor  iVmfs,  Box  Cops  and  H'fld 
Punch.  Also  onr  celebrated  Kentucky  Itifla 
for  jil2,  tea r runted  ox  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bonn  «Sr  Mon,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

„  136  A-  13 si  H  ood  St.. 

JPittsOUfyh,  Pa. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known  in 

BREECH-LOADERS, 

I  RIFLES  and  Revolvers. 

Our  $15  Shot  Gun 

at  greatly  reduced  price. 

,  Send  stamp  for  new  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  “A.” 

P.  POWELL  &  SON,  238  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


GUNS 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 


With  New  Improved  and  Carefully  Selected 

MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

L.  J.  MARCY,  13-10  ChestnutSt., Philadelphia. 
For  convenience  and  efficiency ,  for  private  or  lor 
public  use,  they  stand 

IUMIVALLED. 

Circulars  free.  Catalogues,  1 0  cents. 
Sciopticon  Manual, 6th  Fd., 75  cents. 
Splendid  Outfits  at  Bottom  Prices. 


BUTTER  COLOR 

1*011  nd.  The  largest  Butter  Btivars  m, 


WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

1  PERFECTED  __  „  . 

costs,  who  uses  it.  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Bin-Ih,gton '  Yt. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.' 
Patented  February  25, 1875. 


VY  ill  inake  your  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay- 
ing  Hens,  MouIting  FowIs.  and  Young  Stock.  It 

xes 

paying  freight,  $6.25.  Special  arradgemelff^with^eig^randex1- 
eSAen?bl?.us  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant 
orders.  Sold  by  Agricultural  Stores.  Feed  Stores.  Grocers, Seeds¬ 
men,  and  Druggists.  CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &-  CO., 
316  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Wholesale  Agents:  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
f  £?.V,11'i‘"i-.T<4k-TBens^nt,it'lule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B. 
Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— O.  C.  Swain,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  CENTENNIAL  IRON  CLAD 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Compact,  Durable,  Easily  Understood,  Elegantly 
Finished;  requires  attention  only  twice  daily,  and  will  hatch 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  It  is  a  Perfectly  Self -regulat¬ 
ing  Machine,  and  Is  endorsed  by  the  best  breeders  in 
America.  Also  BROODERS  for  20,  f.O,  80,  and  300  Chickens. 
The  most  complete  and  perfect  article  in  the  market.  Send 
3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Dye,  N.  Y. 

MONEY  IN  POULTXtY. 

and  diplomas 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  'Varren  St., 
N.  Y„  for  liis  new  process  for  batching  and  raising  poultry 
Part'  '  ” 


in  horse  manure. 


rticulars  free. 


HIGH  CLASS  POULTRY,  Grapevines,  and  Small 
Fruits.  Finer  than  ever.  Lower  Express  Rates.  Send 
for  Circular.  GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

GAME  FOWL.  and  Cattle,  supplied  by 

J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

PLYMOUTH  ROCK  AND  RLACK  BREAST 

RED  GAMES,  FOR  SALE. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


POULTRY, 
HEASANTS, 


pics. 


1GEONS, 


Furnished  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
specialty  of  Broken  Bone,  Oyster  Shell,  ground  Beef  Scraps, 
and  Poultry  and  Animal  Medicines.  Try  our  Stone  Water 
Fountains ;  best  fountain  in  use.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  their 
season.  Send  for  price  list.  J.  C.  LONG,  Jn.,  &  CO., 
Fanciers’  Agency,  62  Courtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

rnHE  CELEBRATED  POQUONNOC  FARM  BRONZE 
J.  TURKEYS— selected  stock— of  ten  years’  breedini 
Also  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS.  Address 
CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


if: 


Y>  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys, Berkshires,  and  Cots- 
XA  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  foi  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_ C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book, 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ot  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  beading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  coi  d- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

svisaiiraiKssra'sj  tuHT 
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AGENTS  WANTED 


For  the  handsomest  and 


CHEAPEST  BIBLES  Ever  furnished  Agents. 


Forshf.e  &  McMakin, 
Cincinnati,  0. 


j  EahaU  liiXtra  1  erms  ana  .Large 

CASH  PRE^IU&flS 


ORGAN  ig&TTY  PIANO 

!nTw  uk"gans"i ^3tops,  3  set  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  G  Oct’s,  * 
KneeSwells,  Walnut  Case,  warnt’d  ©  years,  Stool  &  Book 
New  ]Pianos9  Stool,  Cover  &  Book,  to  §25m  Before 

you  buy  be  sure  to  write  me.  Illustrated  Newspaper  sentFree. 
Address  DANL.  F.  BEATTY,  Washincrton,  New  Jersey. 


FOR  SALE 


157  ACRES  of  the 

BEST  FARM  LAND 

in  Salem  County,  New  Jersey.  The  Garden  Spotnf 
the  World.  Would  suit  as  a  Country  Seat,  having  handsome 
residence  and  being  centrally  located  in  a  pleasant  neighbor¬ 
hood.  For  further  information  call  at  40Market  St.,  or  ad- 
tlress  H.  M.  RUMSEY,  Lock  Box  11,  Salem,  New  Jersey, 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu£f|SS0 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  locatimi ,  free. 
Address  xC.  1£.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


THOROUGH-BRED  JERSEYS. 

25  thorough-bred  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  all  entitled  to 
registry  m  the  Am.  J.  C.  Club  Register ;  3  months  to  8  years 
old.  Prices  range  from  $75  to  $500.  25  best  family,  grade 
Jersey  cows,  %,  %,  15-16 ;  2  to  8  years  old ;  bred  expressly  for 
their  butter  qualities.  Prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  All  in 
calf  by  thorough-bred  Jersey  Bull.  All  animals  sold  by  me 
guaranteed  as  represented. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


ft 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  anl 
plication  to  v 

A.  LIAUTAKD, 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

The  Bryden  Concaved  Steel  Calk 
Horse  Shoe.  The  most  complete  shoe 
made,  with  welded  steel  toe  calk,  and 
iron  heel  calks,  hammered, not  rolled, 
and  equal  in  wear  to  hand-made  work. 
This  Shoe  is  easily  fitted,  hot  or  cold, 
has  a  perfectly  level  foot  bearing,  is 
light  and  durable,  with  a  low  crease 
to  protect  the  nails  from  working 
loose.  The  cheapest  and  best  Shoe 
for  Horse  Railroads,  Carriage  and 
Farm  Horses,  now  made.  Made  in 
sizes  1  to  5,  hind  and  forward.  Send 
for  circulars.  THE  BRYDEN  HORSE 
SHOE  CO.,  52  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

“THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS 

Patent  bteel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete,  witli  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form-Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  useot  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  will!  Nails. 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  beating  of 
foot.  Send  lor  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet.  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL- 

COWAMl5a.yB^ 

Patent  ConcaTe  Oi-Shoes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


BUCHAN’S  CARBOLiC 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most,  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  tliis  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

Tills  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan's  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists, 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 
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P@EEEJ©  AM«ITS 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.”  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 

Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved  Chester 
Hogs.  Send  for  description  of  this  famous 
breed,  and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  O. 


2,806 


J^ED  .  FOX, 


SKUNK,  MUSKRAT,  &c„  &c.- 

prices  paid.  Send  for  full  circ 


Highest  cash  prices  paid.'  Send  for  full  circular. 

E.  C.  HOUGHTON,  5  Howard  St.,  N.  Y. 

E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
Perfect  Rutter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


1880.] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


AGENTS  WANTED— S75  to  8150  Per  Month; 

The  COMPLETE  HOME 

Tbo Experienced Hoii8e*kee|iiep’8,rKIEJiD.  . 
,lAbook  of  more  practical  utility  will  seldom,  if  ever; 
be  fou*d  outside  Of  inspiration,”—  ChristianW^^m 
Urmrn  in  every  city  home  DV  Rich  and  Poor. 
pwCatiJim  in  all  country  homes  D*  Young  and  Old. 
Fine  Paper,  Clear  Type.  Beautiful  Binding  .Splendid  Illus¬ 
trations.  Nearly  600  Pages.  Low  Prices.  Sells  rabidly. 
Address  J.  O.  McCURDT  &  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

$150  IK  GOLD  GIVEN  AWAY. 

$100  in  gold  will  be  given  to  the  agent  who  sends  the 
largest  club  of  yearly  subscriptions  to  the  Dollar  Weekly 
Times  before  Feb.  1, 1880,  and  $.30  to  the  second  largest. 
In  addition  to  this  magnificent  gift  15  cents  will  be  paid  as 
commission  on  each  subscription. 

Send  for  free  specimen  copy  and  circular. 

We  want  agents  everywhere. 

DOLLAR  WEEKLY  TIMES, 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

AGENTS  WANTED  illustrated  worlq 

a  complete,  and  brilliant  History  of  the  great  tour  of 


Gen.  GRANT 


AROUND 

THE 


WORLD 


by  Hon.  J.  T.  Headley,  the  prince  of  descriptive  authors. 
A  splendid  nift-book.  A  million  people  want 

it.  The  best  chance  of  your  life  to  make  money.  Beware 
of  imitations  by  unknown  authors.  The  superior  author¬ 
ship,  unique  illustrations,  elegant  paper,  and  marvel¬ 
ous  cheapness  render  this  hook  immensely  popnlar. 
20,000  BOOKS  SOLD.  Circulars  free,  terms  ex¬ 
tremely  liberal.  Outfit  SI. 00.  Address 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  733  Sansom  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

|3  Printing  Press 

f  Prints  cards  labels  Ac.  (Self-inker  $5)  18  larper  sizes 
For  business  or  pleasure,  young  or  old.  Do  your  own  ad- 
jlfcvertising  and  printing.  Catalogue  of  presses,  type,  cards, 

H&c.,  for  2  stamps.  Kelsey  «fe  Co.  Meriden,  Conn 

THE 

ART  JOURNAL 

POH  1880. 

NEW  FEATURES. 


With  THE  ART  JOURNAL  for  1880  will  be  given 

SUPPLEMENTS, 

Containing  Original  Designs  for  copying  on  Plaques,  Tiles, 
Panels,  Screens,  Vases,  Fans,  dec.,  or  for  other  purposes  in 
which  the  amateur  may  desire  suggestions  for  Decora¬ 
tive  Drawing  and  Painting.  Each  design  will  be  ac¬ 
companied  with  suggestions  for  treatment. 


ILLUSTRATED  PAPERS,  Etc. 

LEAVES  PROM  PAIATERS’  PORTFOLIOS. 

—We  shall  begin  in  an  early  number  a  series  of  papers  of 
an  eminently  interesting  and  artistic  character,  consisting 
of  reproductions  on  wood  of  studies,  sketches,  out-of-door 
snatches  of  scenes  or  objectskfrom  the  portfolios  of  our 
artists.  We  can  promise  subscribers  in  this  unique  series 
drawings  of  singular  freshness  and  charm. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  DECORATION.— We  shall  begin 
in  the  January  number  a  series  of  papers  explaining  and 
illustrating  the  principles  of  Decorative  Art,  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Susan  N.  Carter,  Superintendent  of  the  Woman's 
Art  School,  Cooper  Union,  New  York. 

STUDIO-LIFE  IN  NEW  YORK.  With  Illustrations. 

PRIZE  DESIGNS  for  ART-MANUFACTURE. 

THE  MOSQUES  OF  EGYPT.  By  E.  T.  Rogers 
and  M.  E.  Rogers.  Illustrated  by  G.  L.  Seymour. 

OTHER  EGYPTIAN  SUBJECTS.-By  the  same 
authors  and  artist. 

AMERICAN  PAINTERS.— Examples  of  the  current 
productions  of  American  Artists,  engraved  in  an  artistic 
manner. 

BRITISH, AND  CONTINENTAL  PAINTERS. — 

Examples,  engraved  on  wood,  of  the  works  of  leading 
artists  abroad. 

DOMESTIC  ARCHITECTURE.-A  series  of  papers 
-  *  *•'  ■>  *  -  *—  *’ - *---  of  ru“’ 


giving  instruction  in  and  designs  for  the  erection  of  rural 
cottages,  suburban  villas,  &c. 

RIVER  SCENERY.  By  Professor  Ansted. 

CAUSES  OF  VARIETIES  OF  ARCHITEC¬ 
TURE  IN  SYRIA.  By  M.  E.  Rogers.  Witli  Illus¬ 
trations. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  AMERICAN  AND  FOR¬ 
EIGN  ART-MANUFACTURES. 

VIEWS  OF  NEW  CHURCHES,  BUILDINGS, 
AND  MONUMENTS. 


STEEL  ENGRAVINGS. 

Each  number  of  The  Art  Journal  contains  three  Steel 
Engravings  or  Etchings,  from  Paintings  by  distinguished 
artists,  or  subjects  in  Sculpture. 

The  Art  Journal  contains  the  Steel  Plates  and  Illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  London  Art  Journal  ( the  exclusive  right  of 
which,  for  Canada  and  the  United  States,  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  undersigned) ,  with  additions  specially  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  American  edition,  mainly  relating  to  Ameri¬ 
can  art.  It  contains  features  that  render  it  invaluable  to 
artists,  amateurs,  and  all  persons  interested  in  Painting, 
Sculpture,  Architecture,  Decoration,  Furnishing, 
Ornamentation,  Engraving,  Etching,  or  Designing 
in  any  of  its  branches.  It  is  a  record  of  Progress  in  the 
Arts ;  affords  instruction  to  amateurs  and  students ;  furnish¬ 
es  designers  with  innumerable  suggestions ;  gives  examples 
ol  what  is  doing  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  different  arts ; 
18  £  c,'1,!>l,ce  snllery  of  engravings  in  both  steel  and  wood. 

i  ubhshed  monthly.  Sold  only  by  Subscription.  Price, 
75  Cents  per  Number  (payable  to  the  carrier),  or  Nine 
Dollars  per  Annum,  in  advance,  postage  prepaid  by  the 
Publishers. 

D,  APPLETON  &  00.,  Publishers,  New  York. 

Boston,  6  Hawley  Street;  Philadelphia, 
9*^  Chestnut  Street:  Baltimore,  22  Post-Office  Avenue; 
Pittsburg,  10**  Sixth  Street:  Rochester.  42  State  Street: 
Cincinnati,  200  Main  Street;  Chicago,  61  Washington  Street; 
St.  Louis,  320>*  North  Third  Street:  New  Orleans,  20  St. 
Charles  Street ;  San  Francisco,  207  Dupont  Street. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BARB  FENCE. 


The  cut  shows  exact  size  of  strand  and  distance  apart  of  barbs.  Not  dangerous  to  horses  or  stock.  Price  the  same  by 
the  pound  or  rod.  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  BARB  FENCE  CO.,  OO  Clark  SI.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


PERFUMED  CARDS,  Gold,  Motto,  Snow¬ 
flake,  Lace,  Lily,  &c.,  with  name  10  cts. 

POSTMASTER,  Higganum,  Ct. 

Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  R,  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
lire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 
STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERS  ThRoughoutThaWORLD, 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EX  PO  S ITION -1 87S. 
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CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


KANSAS 

All  about  its  Soil,  Climate,  Resources,  Products, 
Laws,  and  its  People,  are  given  in  the  KANSAS 
FARMER,  an  8-page  Weekly,  in  its  16th  year.  Post¬ 
paid,  3  months,  50  cents.  Address 

HUDSON  &  EWING,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

Has  quickly  taken  a  high  place  among  agricul¬ 
tural  journals. — N.  Y.  Tribune _  We  have  con¬ 

sidered  it  among  the  best  of  our  exchanges,  and  a 
worthy  representative  of  the  West.  —  Practical 

Farmer,  Phil’a _  Our  Kansas  friends  should  feel 

much  pride  in  the  high  character  and  sterling 
worth  of  tlieir  State  agricultural  paper. — National 

Live-Stock  Journal _  We  cheerfully  credit  it  with 

being  one  of  the  best  edited  of  our  Western  agri¬ 
cultural  exchanges. — Spirit  of  the  Times,  N.  Y. 


The  American  People  Want  It! 

The  Canadian  People  Want  It ! 

The  People  of  this  Whole  Continent  Want  It! 

Want  What?  Andrews'  Bazar! 

the  best  Illustrated  Fashion  and  Family  Journal  published  in  the  world,  for  the  unprecedentedly  low  price  of 
One  Dollar  per  annum,  a  trifle  over  EIGHT  CENTS  PER  MONTH. 

ANDREWS’  BAZAR  gives  the  Freshest  Fashion  News,  noting  every  varying  freak  of  foreign  modistes, 
and,  with  careful  discrimination,  so  modifying  the  same  ns  to  meet  the  refined  tastes  of  the  ladies  on  this  side  of  ihe  water. 
Andrews’  Bazar  devotes  ample  space  eacli  month  to  Hints  on  Home  Dressmaking,  which  alone  make  it  invalua¬ 
ble  to  every  mother  in  the  land.  Hovers  of  Refined  and  Elevated  Literature  win  find  in  its  columns  an  admira- 


tinent.  and  present  an  absolutely  exact  statement  of  what  goods  are  desirable  and  wliat  are  not,  witli  retail  quotations 
compiled  with  care,  thus  making  this  journal  indispensable  to  every  merchant  who  desires  to  keep  fully  posted  on  all 
matters  relating  to  his  trade. 

The  Eittle  Folks  will  find  Andrews’  Bazar  just  the  paper  to  meet  tlieir  wants,  containing,  as  it  always  does,  fresh 
and  original  stories  written  expressly  for  them.  "  Turtle  Tracks,”  our  funny  column,  is  always  filled  with  bon  mots  of  de¬ 
licious  flavor,  and  is  extensively  quoted  by  every  journal  in  the  land  which  caters  to  this  growing  taste  of  the  American 
people.  In  short,  Andrews’  Bazar  occupies  in  journalism  a  Held  at  once  unique,  practical,  and  entirely  its  own. 


SIX  YEARS  OLD! 

Six  years  ago  Andrews’  Bazar  was  launched  upon  the  “  sea  of  literature.  '  Its  superlative  merits,  recognized  from  the 
start,  has  placed  it  in  the  front  rank  above  and  far  beyond  any  of  its  competitors.  Six  years  ago  unknown,  and  to-day  to 
every  post-office  in  the  land  it  goes  a  welcomed  visitant.  Its  pronrietor,  ambitious  and  unresting  in  his  determination  to 
make  Andrews’  Bazar  an  absolute  necessity  to  every  lady  on  this  continent,  pledges  himself  to  spare  neither  expense 
nor  time  to  secure  a  constant  succession  of  sparkling  and  brilliant  surprises  for  his  readers. 


A  PRESENT  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER. 

Every  subscriber  to  Andrews’  Bazar  for  1880,  renewals  and  new  subscribers  alike,  will  he  presented,  free,  with 
Fifty  Cents  worth  of  ANDREWS’  BAZAR  PATTERNS,  which  have  just  been  awarded  the  Bronze  Medal  at 
the  CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITION’,  the  highest  award  of  the  association  over  all  competitors. 

Everybody  should  subscribe  in  time  to  secure  THE  MAGNIFICENT  HOLIDAY  NUMBER,  which  will 
surpass  anything  of  the  kind  ever  placed  before  the  people  of  this  continent.  It  will  -be  embellished  with  splendid  illustra¬ 
tions  appropriate  to  the  season,  and  contain  practical  designs  for  Fancy  Holiday  Work,  superb  Christmas  stories, 
and  for  the  Little  Girls  some  elegantly  illustrated  patterns  for  Dolls’  Wardrobes,  consisting  of  Morning,  Dinner, 
Evening,  and  Reception  Costumes ;  also  full  sets  of  Dolls’  Underclothing.  Patterns  of  these  can  be  furnished  if  desired. 


OUR  GRAND  CHRISTMAS  GIFT! 

Every  Yearly  Subscriber  to  ANDREWS’  BAZAR,  and  those  who  subscribe  before  January  1st,  1880,  will  be  presented, 
free,  with  a  Magnificent  and  Gigantic  Supplement  Sheet,  33x46  inches  in  size,  containing  useful  and  practical 
illustrations  of  Fancy  Letters  and  Jlonograms;  Designs  for  making  Laces,  for  Flannel  Embroideries,  and  for  Worsted 
Work;  Painting  on  China;  Silk  and  Satin,  and  a  variety  of  Fancy  Articles  for  Christmas  Gifts,  and  each  so  clearly  pictured 
that  it  can  be  cut  from  the  sheet  and  used  as  a  pattern  without  destroying  any  other.  Any  dealer  would  charge  $10  for 
these  designs,  which  we  present,  free,  as  a  Grand  Holiday  Gift  to  our  Yearly  Subscribers. 

FiT  Those  whose  subscriptions  expire  with  the  November  number  should  renew  at  once  in  order  to  receive  this 
magnificent  gift. 

Note.— This  sheet  will  not  be  given  with  sample  copies  of  December  number,  being  positively  reserved  for  Yearly 
Subscribers. 

ZiT  Remember,  the  Subscription  Price  of  ANDREWS’  BAZAR  is  only  One  Dollar  per  annum,  and  every  sub¬ 
scriber  gets  a  present  of  Fifty  Cents  worth  of  Patterns. 

Zir  Single  copies,  10c.  For  sale  by  Newsdealers  everywhere.  Sample  copies  mailed  to  any  address  upon  receipt  of  10c. 

CANVASSERS  can  make  more  money  working  for  Andrews’  Bazar  than  for  any  dozen  other  papers  published  in 
America !  Send  a  3c.  stamp  for  our  Illustrated  Haud-book  and  Premium  List  for  1880.  Address, 

W.  R  ANDREWS,  Publisher, 

Tribune  Building,  New  York,  or  171  W,  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Please  state  in  what  paper  you  saw  this  advertisement. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


131  &  33 

P.  O.  Box  4235, 


Stores,  Hotels. 
Restaurants,  Club 
consumers  will  find 
to  send  Postal  Card 
dress,  and  get  the 


N.  B.— Be¬ 
ware  of  imi¬ 
tators. 


NEW  TORE. 

Boarding  Houses, 
Agents,  and  large 
it  to  their  interest 
to  the  above  ad- 
latest  terms. 


HUMBUG. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !  ! 
A  Sure  Investment!! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 

This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
in  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win¬ 
ters!  Long  Summers!  Come  and  see. 
Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnam  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

jy Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


FOR  SALEA  T  S2—  TOfSLEPER  AOREON 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PURCHA  SEES.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MARA  FULL  i N  FORMATION/.  ADDRESS  • 
CHAS.  EL .  -S'  /  /V7  AYJ  O  Kl  S’ , 
LANE)  COMR  C.EkNW.Ry  CAN  DA  GO,  //  L . 


FARMS. 


100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


BUY  MARYLAND  FARMS!  *7  TO  *35 

per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


“Two  Model  Magazines.”— Boston  Transcript. 

WTT1P  A  XKT  A  ITT?  The  Illustrated  Magazine 
W  IDJj  JX  W  AAfi,  for  Young  Folks.  Breezy, 
^ — »  brilliant,  jolly.  Best  and 
20  Cents  a  Nujtbbb.  cheapest  in  the  world. 
$2.00  a  yeab.  Send  for  specimen  number. 

The  only  Magazine  in  the  TJ  A  "D  V  T  A  VTl 
world  for  the  Babies.  Merry,  D  A  DID  A  U  . 
dainty,  sweet.  Funny  pic-  — — — — — 
tures,  large  type,  thick  paper.  5  Cents  a  Number. 

Subscribe  for  your  baby  I  50  Cents  a  Year. 

Agents  Wanted  Everywhere. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Book¬ 
sellers,  32  Franklin  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Two  Host  Desirable  Children's  Annuals. 

NOW  READY. 

“BABYLAND  FOR  1879.” 

Full  of  bright  new  features.  In  Chromo  Board  covers,  75 
cents.  In  elegant  cloth  binding,  silver  and  gold  stamp,  $1.00. 

WIDE  AWAKE  PLEASURE  BOOK  F. 

Entirely  original  by  best  American  Artists  and  Authors. 
The  opening  story  is  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 

More  attractive  than  any  previous  volume.  In  chromo 
hoard  covers,  $1.25.  In  elegant  cloth  binding,  $1.75. 

Child  Lore.  With  200  choice  engravings  and  8  colored 
Illustrations.  Elegant  cloth  binding,  4to,  $S.  “  The  most 
dainty  and  delightful  children’s  book  of  the  season.” 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Clara  Doty  Bates. 

Once  Upon  a  Time.  ByE.  E.  Brown.  Story  plays,  with 
very  choice  pictures,  4to,  board  cover,  75  cents ;  extra 
muslin  binding,  with  elegant  gold  and  silver  ornament, 
$1.25.  The  delight  of  the  play-room. 

Christmas  Pie.  By  Ella  M.  Baker.  Illustrated  with  six 
drawings  by  Miss  Lathbury.  Large  16mo,  extra  cloth 
binding,  $1.50.  A  most  delightful  Christmas  gift-book  for 
grown-up  girls. 

Royal  Uowrie’s  East  Year  at  St.  Olave’s.  By 

Magnus  Merriweather.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Beautiful  Gift  Books  for  1880. 

Poets’  Homes,  2A  Series.  Fully  illustrated.  16mo, 
Cloth,  gilt,  $2.00. 

Our  American  Artists.  By  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin.  Biog¬ 
raphies  of  living  American  artists.  Finely  illustrated. 
Especially  for  young  people.  4to,  elegant  cloth,  $2.00. 
Christmas  Snowflakes.  Choice  pictures  and  original 
poems  by  favorite  American  authors  and  artists.  A  large 
and  very  elegant  4to,  fully  illustrated,  $2.00.  A  very  beau¬ 
tiful  book  of  very  beautiful  poems. 

America.  Our  National  Hymn.  By  Rev.  S.  F.  Smith,  D. 
D.  With  exquisite  illustrations,  and  an  illustrated  sketch 
of  the  author.  4to,  gilt,  $3.00.  A  book  for  every  American. 
TST  Any  book  sent  free  of  postage  on  receipt  of  price.  Il¬ 
lustrated  catalogue  of  over  800  volumes  sent  free. 

D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers  and  Booksellers, 
33  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPLENDID  KANSAS  LAND! 

The  beautiful  and  highly  Improved  Farm  of  640  acres, 
known  as  the  “READER  FLOAT,”  situated  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  city  limits  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  is 
offered  for  sale  at  low  figures  and  on  easy  terms  This  is 
probably  as  fine  an  opportunity  for  an  investment  as  can  be 
found  in  Eastern  Kansas.  The  farm  embraces  a  full  sec¬ 
tion,  chiefly  “  second  bottom  ”  land,  with  about  300  acres 
under  cultivation,  the  balance  pasture  and  timber.  Its 
proximity  to  Lawrence  City,  with  its  social,  religious,  and 
educational  advantages,  with  great  facilities  of  railroad 
transportation,  with  an  abundance  of  fine  water,  etc.,  gives 
it  special  advantages  over  many  other  localities,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  as  a  stock  grazing  farm.  If  desired,  the  land  will 
he  divided  or  exchanged  for  improved  unincumbered  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  East.  For  particulars  apply  to  ANDREW 
TOSH  &  Co.,  Lawrence.  Kansas,  or  to  the  undersigned,  at 
Easton,  Pa.  WM.  W.  MARSH.  GEO.  M.  REEDER,  Exe¬ 
cutors,  or  REEDER  &  REEDER,  Attorneys,  Easton,  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Choice  lands  on  long  credit  or  large  discount  for  cash. 


"A  Climate  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  with  a  Soil  of  the 
Valleys,”  _ 

The  St.  Paul 
&  Sioux  City 

Railroad 

Traverses  the  wheat  garden  and  Indian  corn  region  of  the 
Northwest,  Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
Iowa.  Not  so  far  North  as  to  be  limited  in  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  so  far  South  as  to  be  subject  to  malaria. 
1,000,000  acres  of  unequalled  farming  and  stock-raising  lands 
with  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  for  location,  climate, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  market.  They  produce  20  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat,  46  to  GO  bushels  of  Indian  corn  ;  250  to  300  bushels 
of  potatoes ;  175  to  200  gallons  Amber  Cane  syrup  to  the 
acre.  Natural  blue  joint  meadow  grass.  Undulating  prairie 
of  deep  rich  loam.  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Lakes 
and  streams,  numerous  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  thrifty 
villages. 

For  full  particulars,  address 


JAMES  IT.  DRAKE, 

Lund  Commissioner,  St.  Paul  Minn 


Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in 

WALL  STREET, 


Or,  Revelations  of  the  Personal  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Speculator. 


[SUGGESTIVE.] 

INCLUDING 


S 'ketches  of  the  Leading  Operators  and 
Money  Kings — The  Great  Rises  and 
Panics — The  Mysteries  of  the 
Rings,  Pools,  and  Corners,  and 
How  Fortunes  are  Made 
and  Lost  on  ’ Change . 

By  HON.  WM.  WORTHINGTON  FOWLER. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Fowler  published  a  Volume, 
giving  Ten  Years  of  Experience  in  Wall  Street.  The 
work  received  the  highest  encomiums,  and  met  with  a 
very  large  sale.  This  New  Volume  brings  the  Author’s 
experience  down  to  the  present  time,  thereby  presenting 
in  detail  all  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  which  have 
transpired  in  Wall  Street  for  twenty  years’  past.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  College,  was 
formerly  a  State  Senator  of  Connecticut,  is  widely  known 
as  a  journalist,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  graphic,  entertaining  style. 

12mo.  CLOTH.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


FOR  THE 


LITTLE  GIRLS. 


The  “2E0LIA”  Piano. 


Here  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  pleasing 
toys  we  ever  have  offered,  and  while  little  boys  of 
course  will  be  glad  to  have  it,  it  is  specially  de¬ 
signed  for  the  Little  Girls,  who  wonder, 
sometimes,  we  are  told,  why  we  don’t  get  up  more 
things  “  for  them  and  not  for  anybody  else.”  It  is 
a  pretty  little  Toy  Piano,  called  “HSOLIA.”  It 
has  15  keys,  is  16  inches  long,  10  wide,  and  41 
high ;  its  tones  are  very  pleasing,  and  it  will  de¬ 
light  the  fortunate  little  one  who  becomes  its 
owner.  The  engraving  gives  a  good  idea  of  this 
attractive  and  very  cheap  toy. 

Price,  $1.00 ;  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Receiver. 

Send  for  a  Catalogue  of  all  our  Rocks,  Toys,  and 
Games— mailed  FREE  on  application. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Sid  SftOtDWAY,  New  Yobs, 


[January, 

.  BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  pmd-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and.  <>arden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L.  &  L-F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  ,R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . .  , .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnaru’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . ; .  38 

Barry’s  Frnit  Garden . ! .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . . .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  .  1  50  ' 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  'Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes. . 30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Gre  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  f oi  .easure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivafors . .  .30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

Howto  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  07 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . . . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  .  175 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Boring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nicliol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  on 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . piper.,  30c.:  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture,  (Prize  Essay.) . : .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  eaelr. .  I  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  P879] .  SO 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols . 4  50 

Yille’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry.  8 vo  edition  .  2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits*  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  .  1  75 

Bnist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  l  50 

Chorlton’s  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  l . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _ 20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America  .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  CR.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  i  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  t  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1  Uino .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8v«.  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . 75 

Harris  on  the  Pig. . . 1  50 

Jeuuings  on  Cattle  and  their  Dis'  .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  J  uitry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.  ..  1  50 

Rcasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  t  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market.... pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Feleh’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  t  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Vegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50  • 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper .  2  00  • 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  l  5')  • 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwo.od’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50  • 

Bickneli's  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  G  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bickneli’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bickneli’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00- 

Bickneli’s  Stables,  Out  buildings.  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details .  2  50 

Bickneli’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Bowning’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 

ffield’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Mnamann’s  Grapes  and  Wine .  1  00 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1.00 

Sllohr  oh  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 
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My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose: .  1  50 

Pliin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn's  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . , .  ...  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Robiukqn’s.Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

'Phe  Tho'merv  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  I  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship.. 

Bruce’"  stud  Book.  3  vols. .  . 

Coie’s  American  Veterinarian . 

Coleman  oil  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing. . . 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Liinio. 


.  1  00 

. 30  00 

.  75 

. 2  00 

.  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book.  8vo»  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman’s  Guide . boards.  75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

View . 1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses . . .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America. .  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reius . . .  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2vois . 5  00 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Helm's  American  Roadster .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds . ; . .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  l  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot . . .  75 

Percberou  Morse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 

Bickneli’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Barns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architect  lire .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croti’’3  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  (I  00 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture .  ..  3U0 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00  . 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  'Architecture . 4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Fanil,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 1  50  i 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder .  . in  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’ end  Builders’ Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture  .  4  00 

Weidenmai.n's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People .  2  00  I 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Witber’s  Church  Architecture . 15  (10 

Woodward’s  Cottages  arid  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward's  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings _  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide.  pa„50c.;  hds.  75 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman’s  Glossary .  50 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  i  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Breecn-Ioaders.  Bv  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern.  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’ American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  (X) 

Butler  on  the  Dog . 2  00 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Stables . 75 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . [taper,  30  els.;  cloth..  60 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging . . .  50 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters . 3  50 

Fishing  Tourist,  Hallock .  .  2  0  ) 

Frank'Forester'6  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing .  .  1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goula .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  1  60 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman . : .  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting . 2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  3  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.;  cloth....  60 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fislt  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Ad.iacent  States. . .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75- 

Starr’s  “Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  8  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . . . . . . . . . . . .  3  75 


Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo . 2  00 

The  Archery .  15 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 30 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration. ...  1  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  30 

Bummer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . ...!  25 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. ;  cloth. .  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  PaperSOcts.  Cloth.....' .  75 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson  1 .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . .  125 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant .  . 2  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . • .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master..' . .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Felker’s  What  the  Grocers  Sell  Us:  A  Manual  for 

Buyers .  1  (JO 

Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street..  2  00 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 1  00 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  1  00 

Gardner’s  IIow  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Harris’s  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris'  Talks  oil  Manures .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hemsiey’s  Hardv  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants .  7  50 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth. .  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hoopes’s  Book  of  Evergreens .  3  00 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  (  hemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth .  1  00 

Langstroth  oil  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  50 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Nortlirop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientiilc  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Fanner’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’sEowto  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter. on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (,J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book .  30 

Skillful  Housewife . 75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1*0 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns .  2  0(1 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages _  75 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Free  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog. .  .  2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service . .  3  00 

Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers,*  Farming  2  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  s  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  35 

Cook’s  Injurious  Insects  of  Michigan .  t5 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  00 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture .  1  50 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener. .pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow .  20 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming .  1  50 

Hanover’s  Law  of  Horses .  4  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  5  00 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country .  4  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc .  60 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee .  1  00 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping .  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  .  1  00 

Miller’s  Meal  Feeding  and  Animal  Digestion ...  pa.  cov.  50 

Wnrrnll’a  A  in oripon  fibonhurd  J  ijg 


Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic’s  Companion . 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden. 

Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 

Rand’s  Orchid  Culture. 


.  3  00 

.  4  50 

.  2  50 

.  2  50 

.  2  50 

. . .  .  3  50 

Rand’s  Popular  Flowers .  2  00 

Rand’s  Rhododendrons .  1  50 

Reemeiin’s  Wine  Makers’  Manual .  1  25 

Roosevelt’s  Five  Acres  too  Much .  1  50 

Scott’s  Fishing  in  American  Waters .  s  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape .  2  50 

Tegettneier’s  Pigeon  Book .  5  00 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures.  (Fesquet) .  1  25 

Walton’s  Complete  Angler .  1  50 

Watson’s  American  Home  Garden .  2  00 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them .  2  00 

Williams’  Window  Gardening  .  1  50 

Wildwood’s  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sportsmen .  25 

Youmans’  Household  Science .  . . 1  75 
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We  make  the  best  1'ouble  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
-choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $35  gun 
has  the  best  twist  barrels,  and  t  e  best  material  throughout. 
All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  En  lish  Twist  Barrels,  $35.  Damascus  steel, 
$50  to  $100.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line,  it  iB  light,  compact ;  irom 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  An  owner 
of  this  valuable  gun  cannot  make  a  mistake  and  take  the 
wrong  one  when  he  goes  out  for  game.  All  guns  shipped 
on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

W.  H.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


BAKER  GUNS. 

Three-Barrel 


PUBLISHED  DEC.  12th. 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  best  and  most 
durable  Spring  Bed  that  money  can 
buy.  It  never  can  sag,  it  will  never 
rust  in  any  climate;  it  can  be  taken 
apart  and  folded  up  to  occupy  but 
little  space,  anil  it  is  the  only  one 
getting  its  elasticity  from  wire- 
tempered  Springs. 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  €0.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Hay  Cutters  &  Corn  Shelters. 

Two  invaluable  articles,  superior  to  any  in  the  markeuat  TorkU 


and  prices. 


PRONOUNCED 


CH ILLED 


the 

BEST  PLOW  MADE 

by  the 

Northern  Ohio  Pair  of  1879, 

State  Fair  of  New  York  of  1879, 
State  Fair  of  Michigan  of  1879, 
and  by  the 

Paris  Exposition  of  1878 
when  it  competed  with  187  other 
PLOWS,  and  received  the  GRAND 
GOLD  MEDAL  for  being  the  BEST 
general  purpose  Plow  in  the  world 
—  an  honor  never  before  conferred 
upon  a  Hand  Plow. 

Is  the  MOST  EASILY  ADJUSTED 
and  MOST  PERFECT  SCOURING 
PLOW  ever  invented,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  that  are  in  satisfactory  use 
all  over  the  land  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  no  other  CHILLED  PLOW 
manufactured  is  equal  in  EVERY 
RESPECT  to  the  “GALE.” 


For  Circulars  and  prices,  address 

GALE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 


ALBION,  MICH. 


View  of  a  heel  calk  from  a  Steel  Center,  Self-Sharpeuing 
Shoe,  after  being  worn  all  winter. 

PATENT  STEEL  CENTER,  SELF-SHARPEN¬ 
ING  HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES. 

A  sample  set  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  except  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Prices  by  keg  on  application. 

THIS  ADVANTAGE 

of  the  Steel  Center  Self-Sharpening  Shoe  is  that  the  calks 
are  always  sliarp#  A  thin  plate  of  steel  is  rolled  inside 
of  the  soft  iron  bar  from  which  the  shoe  is  made.  The  soft 
iron  in  the  calk  partially  wears  awav,  leaving  the  sliarp 
steel  center,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Address 
SHOENBERGER  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  for  the 
United  States  except  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

W  S  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
case  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  torce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  onr  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
uon-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wel  Is, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  l^-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
mau  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  . 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carngan  A  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TDBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK* 


PRACTICAL 

TAXIDERMY, 

AND 

HOME  DECORATION; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

General  Information  for  Sportsmen. 

BY 

JOSEPH  H.  BATTY, 

TAXIDERMIST  FOR  THE  HAYDEN  EXPEDITION,  AND  OTHBK 
GOVERNMENT  SURVEY8,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  MUSEUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AUTHOB  «HT 
“HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  TRAP,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

125  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Joseph  H.  Batty,  the  author  of  this  volume,  has  devoted 
sixteen  years  of  active  life  to  the  work  of  collecting  and 
preserving  animals,  birds,  fishes,  etc.  He  was  the  Official 
Taxidermist  of  the  Northern  Boundary  Survey,  and  also  of 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  under  Dr.  Hayden— 
generally  known  as  the  Hayden  Expedition.  Mr.  Batty  has, 
likewise,  been  for  many  years  Taxidermist  for  several  of  onr 
leading  Universities,  Colleges,  Museums,  and  Public  Parks. 

His  work,  entitled  “  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap,”  published 
some  eighteen  months  since,  has  received  the  warmest,  en¬ 
comiums  from  recognized  authorities,  and  from  botli  the 
American  and  the  European  press.  We  anticipate  a  stilt 
more  flattering  reception  for  this  volume,  which  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  long  experience  and  practice,  and  conveys  a  vast 
amount  of  information  on  the  subjects  treated,  not  hitherto 
embodied  in  book  form.  There  is  no  similar  work  in  exist¬ 
ence.  While  Cones  and  Maynard  have  devoted  some  space 
in  their  writings  to  Taxidermy,  they  have  merely  touelied 
upon  brandies  which  are  fully  treated  in  this  hook. 

The  appreciation  and  love  of  “Home  Decoration"  in¬ 
crease  with  tlie  growing  taste  and  culture  of  the  American 
people.  Our  author’s  chapters  upon  this  subject  are  very 
timely,  and  will  be  keenly  appreciated,  especially  by  ladies 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  says:— The  mere  skinning  and  j 
stuffing  of  a  specimen  is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  Taxi¬ 
dermist’s  real  work  or  pleasure.  The  hand  must  be  turned  ! 
to  the  making  of  cases,  and  the  eye  trained  to  the  blending 
of  colors.  Taste  must  be  cultivated  and  exhibited  in  model¬ 
ling  and  molding,  and  Nature's  beauties  should  he  imitated 
as  closely  as  possible.  Artificial  rocks  can  he  made  to  look 
as  natural  as  the  moss-grown  specimens  in  the  woods,  and 
trees  can  be  formed  as  graceful  as  those  in  their  native  | 
forests.  With  the  growing  fondness  for  Taxidermy,  many  I 
ladies  are  endeavoring  to  master  the  art.  and  in  the  variety 
of  work  necessary  to  perfect  it,  feminine  taste  and  skill  can  f 
be  brought  effectively  into  play.  The  collector  can  learn  to 
mount  his  own  specimens,  the  schoolboy  his  game,  and  in 
tlie  general  household,  a  buck’s  head  in  the  dining-room,  or 
a  bright  oriole  in  the  parlor,  presents  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
other  ornaments. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Rrondwiiy,  New  York. 
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AN  ANTONIUS  STRADIYARIUS  VIOLIN,  (  Auno'l’JJBl.  ) 

$3.  Violin  Case,  $3.  Snakewood  Bow,  and  600  Pieces  Choice  Selected  Music. 

(Sent  C.  O.  D.  with  Privilege  of  Examination.) 

ONLY  gio-QQ 

l\ave  in  stock  afew  VERY  choice 
Violins  of  the  above  make  that  I 
think  have  had  the  misfortune- 
owing  to  a  brainless  Violin  dealer, 
to  have  been  “modernized/' 
namely,  repobshed.  The  renova¬ 
tion  has  made  them,  without  any 
exception  the  mostbeau- 
titfulViolins  we  ever  saw. 

These  Violins  have  always  been 
famous  for  their  artistic  mode  land _ _ _ 

graceful  outhnesand  as  the  repolishing  has  served  to  bring  out  all  the  rich 
elegance  of  the  wood,  shadings  from  almost  black  to  a  rich  chestnut  hue,  words' 
are  inadequate  to  describe  the  masterpiece  of  Art  they  present.  The  Bow  was  designed  expressly  for  this  offer,  is  29  inches  long, 

of  Snakewood  which  is  noted  for  beauty  and  strength. _ The  wood  is  a  dark  chestnut,  mottled  with  irregular  snots  of  black,  making  a 

rich  contrast  to  its  Silver  Bullion  windings,  "White  Ivoty  Frog  inlaid  with  HI  other  of  Pearl,  and  German 
Silver  trimmings,  which  makes  ita  perfect  Soloist’s  Bow.  The  cut  of  the  $3.00  Wooden  Violin  Case  is  from  a 
Photograph,  showing  the  case  exactly  as  it  is.  Remember  I  send  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination,  so  you  can 
seejust  what  you  are  buying.  Address  CHARLES  W.  STORY,  36  CENTR  AL  fe»T,  BOSTOY,  MASS. 


MAPES’ 

Complete  and  Special 
Crop  Manures. 

Mapei’  Complete  manure,  (For  clay  or  heavy  Boll.) 

Complete  Manure,  (For  light  or  sandy  soil.) 

Spring  Wheat  Manure. 

Corn  Manure. 

Potato  Manure. 

Grass  and  Grain  Manure,  (Spring  top- 

dressing.) 

Asparagus  Manure. 

Cauliflower  and  Cabbage  Manure. 
Fruit  and  Vine  Manure. 

Potasli  Bone  Phosphate. 

Beet  and  Mangold  Manure. 

Tobacco  Manure. 

Tobacco  Manure,  (For  use  In  connection 
with  Tobacco  stems  or  Stable-Manure.) 


I  Arise 

TO  SAY 


“  The  only  objection  to  your 
‘Common  Sense  Rocker’  is,  we  all  want  It.  It 
suits  all  sizes,  from  the  two-year-old  baby  to  the  champion 
member  of  the  Fat  Mon’s  Club.” 

Every  chair  made  upon  honor  and  warranted  perfect. 
Prices  range  from  75  cts.  to  $11  each.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Manufactured  by 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N.  Y. 


[TRADE  MAEK.] 

Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesli.it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalculae, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  Itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards,  E  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wl.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BR0.f 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office, _ NEW  YORK. 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 


PUMP. 


"Water  Driven  to  any  Hight 
ami  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

_  _  Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 

Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms.  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc.  _  _  _  „ 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 
Till' best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct„  U.  S.  A. 


KANSAS 


The  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA 
and  SANTA  FE  R.R.CO. 
have  now  for  sale 

TWO  MILLION  XCFSES 


Choice  Farming  and 
Grazing  Lands,  spe¬ 
cially  adapted  to 
Wheat  Growing, 
Stock;  Raising, 
and  Dairying,  ^ 
located  in 
the  Cot-  ^  V 
tonwood 
Valley 
and 
also 
in 


k  38th 

paral¬ 
lel,  the 
favored 
latitude  of 
the  world, free 
from  extremes 
and  cold; 
short  winters,  pure 
water,  rich  soil:  in 


.  4T, 

SOUTHWEST  KANSAS 


FOE  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

A.  S.  JOHNSON, 

Land  Commissioner  A.T.&  S.E.R.R. Co. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


LANDS 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 


(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $  1 . 5  0  each,  iustead  of  $1 .60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscriber's  one  year . $6,  or  SI .20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  cme  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 
tW  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ Unsubscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  In  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  "Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  Increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


“  Sugar  Cane  or  Sorghum  Manure,  etc. 
We  keep  In  stock  all  grades  of  Genuine  Peruvian 
Guano,  Sulphate  of  Ammcnia,  Nitrate  of 
Soda,  Dissolved  Bone,  Fine  Raw  Bone,  and 
all  Materials  for  preparing  Home-made  Fer¬ 
tilizers  for  Experiments,  etc. 

Address  THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND 
PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  Front  St.,  New  York, 
Send  for  new  Pamphlet .  issued  about  February  15 th. 

Wood  Sole  Shoes, 

Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leatlier- 
BOled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  — 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
In  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

I'  armers,  butchers.  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 


L  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


N  $2,50  per  Acre  and  Upward !  D 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  SO  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00,  Beloit, Wig. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


SHte 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Gnns,  $20  to  $300.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Rifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 

THE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VIR¬ 
GINIA  will  mail,  free,  full  information  as  to  the 
Lands  and  Resources  of  Virginia  to  all  desiring  same. 

RICHARD  IRBY,  Gen.  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 


STAMMER 


ERS  and  all  interested  in 
speech  impediraents-send  for 
circulars.  The  A.  Vocal  Insti¬ 
tute  101  Wavevly  Place  N.  Y« 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EXGI.ISII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages. SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page.,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  81.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— 81.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  P(ine-  JS‘£AH)  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

(JEltlMV  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
U3F"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Publishers  and  Proprietors,  24:5  Broadway.  f  German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  English*  Four  Copies  $5*  Single  Number,  15  Cents* 
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This  picture  is  from  a  noted  steel  engraving, 
■which  we  hardly  need  say  is  European,  as  every  de¬ 
tail  of  wagon,  horses,  and  men  assert  the  scene  to 
be  foreign — all  except  the  snow,  that  has  a  home¬ 
like  look,  hut  snow  storms  are  much  alike  where- 
ever  they  occur.  Still  there  is  a  difference  in 
snow  and  snow  storms.  Those  large  light  flakes 
that  float  leisurely  downward,  “as  if  the  celestial 
geese  were  being  plucked  ” — the  apt  simile  of  some 
one — those  fluffy,  pretentious  flakes  make  a  great 
show,  but  they  do  not  make  the  great  snows  ;  they 
indicate  dampness  and  foretell  a  not  very  distant 
cessation  of  the  fall.  It  is  the  little  glistening 
scales,  so  fine  that  they  make  but  little  show  in  the 
air,  that  “mean  business;”  it  is  those  that  when  they 
are  sifting  down  so  dry  as  to  fairly  rattle  one  another 


as  they  seek  out  every  crevice,  and  pack  closely, 
that  come  with  our  serious  storms — those  of  the 
kind  always  called  “  old  fashioned,”  though  we 
never  hear  of  a  “  new  fashioned  ”  snow  storm.  To 
be  snow-beleagued  if  not  lost  in  the  snow,  is  an 
experience  more  pleasant  to  look  back  upon,  than 
In  its  immediate  enjoyment.  What  a  desolate 
blankness  spreads  in  every  direction.  There  was 
no  evidence  of  human  existence  to  cover  up  except 
a  trail  that  marked  the  course  ;  unbroken,  track¬ 
less  whiteness  everywhere.  No  food  for  horses, 
very  little  food  for  men,  two  hundred  miles  to  the 
nearest  known  help  !  It  does  not  require  many 
inches  of  snow  in  a  roadless  country  to  make 
wagons  useless  as  vehicles  of  locomotion.  Snow 
storms  there  away  at  the  present  day  defy  the  iron 


horse — even  four  of  them  tandem,  and  what  could 
our  poor,  jaded,  skeleton  horses  do  ?  Like  the 
horses  in  the  picture,  they  gave  it  up,  and  looked 
at  us  with  a  dazed  expression,  as  if  to  say — “Weill 
what  next  ?”  How  beautiful  these  dry  snows  are  1 
What  an  illustration  of  the  power  of  accumulation. 
Each  tiny  flake  so  insignificant  in  size,  yet  com¬ 
bined,  they  defy  the  most  powerful  engines.  How 
exquisite  their  forms,  and  how  varied  !  Not  an 
angle  since  the  first  snow  flake  fell  until  now 
but  measures  exactly  60”  or  its  equivalent.  Then 
to  think  that  this  exquisite  sculpturing  is  repeated 
times  as  far  beyond  our  comprehension  as  are  the 
distances  of  the  farthest  stars.  “But  did  you 
think  of  all  this  when  snowed  in  ?  ”  Oh,  no  !  we 
took  an  account  of  our  salt  pork  and  hard-tack. 
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NEW  YORK,  FEBRUARY,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[  The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

The  Last  Month  of  Winter  has  begun  for  the 
Northern  farmer,  while  in  the  Southern  States 
spring  has  already  opened ;  whatever  is  to  he  done 
in  the  way  of  preparation  can  be  no  longer  delayed. 
A  late  beginning  makes  a  late  season,  and  to  regain 
time  lost  now,  may  be  found  impossible  hereafter. 
A  farmer  who  is  behindhand  is  a  prey  to  accidents 
and  misfortunes  of  the  season,  and  often  finds  his 
labor  increased,  and  the  results  lessened  by  reason 
of  his  own  carelessness.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
forward  man  gets  the  benefit  of  every  advantage, 
and  many  disadvantages  of  season  are  safely  passed 
over,  because  he  is  ahead  of  them. 

Hauling  out  Manure. — While  the  ground  is  hard  or 
covered  with  snow,  the  manure  heaps  can  be  hauled 
to  the  fields  with  the  least  trouble.  Those  who  have 
profited  by  our  hints  for  the  past  few  months,  will 
have  the  manure  in  good  condition  for  hauling  out 
now ;  others  will  have  it  lying  around  loose  and 
frozen,  and  consequently  useless  for  some  time  yet. 

The  Finest  Manure  is  made  by  turning  the  heap 
over  twice.  To  do  this,  begin  at  each  end  of  the 
pile,  and  throw  oil  the  manure  to  a  distance  of  three 
feet,  building  up  the  new  heaps,  and  placing  the 
coarsest  manure  in  the  center.  Then  proceed  un¬ 
til  two  heaps  are  made.  These  will  soon  heat,  and 
a  month  or  so  afterwards  the  process  may  be  re¬ 
versed  and  the  two  heaps  made  into  one  again. 

Cabbages. — Every  farmer  should  raise  cabbages, 
both  early  and  late.  For  early  kinds,  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  in  a  hot-bed  this  month, unless  plants 
started  last  fall  have  been  kept  through  the  winter 
in  cold-frames.  Directions  for  making  a  hot-bed 
will  be  found  under  the  Notes  for  Kitchen  and 
Market  Garden.  It  is  not  a  waste  of  manure  to  use 
it  for  a  hot-bed,  as  it  will  be  all  the  better  for  applica¬ 
tion  in  the  garden  after  it  has  served  this  purpose. 

Spring  Oats. — In  the  South,  if  spring  oats  have 
not  already  been  sown,  they  will  require  immediate 
attention.  Not  having  time  to  tiller,  like  winter  oats, 
2i  to  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  will  be  needed.  A 
late  sowing  may  yield  an  early  harvest,  by  the  help 
of  a  liberal  fertilizing  with  a  good  artificial  manure. 


Early  Planting  is  advisable  for  cotton,  corn,  and 
corn-fodder.  For  these  crops,  the  ground  should 
be  in  course  of  preparation  this  month,  that  advan¬ 
tage  may  be  taken  of  good  weather  for  planting 
so  soon  as  it  comes  next  month. 

Spring  Wheat.—  In  many  localities  spring  wheat 
will  succeed  if  it  is  sown  early.  Open  weather 
this  month,  may  permit  plowing  and  sowing,  al¬ 
though  the  under  soil  is  still  frozen.  A  cold  spell 
may  freeze  the  ground,  or  cover  it  with  snow,  but 
the  seed  is  safe,  the  work  is  done  ;  and  one  may 
rest  contented,  while  others  are  grumbling. 

Mowing  should  be  done,  only  when  the  soil  will 
crumble  loosely  ;  when  the  plow  smears  the  up¬ 
turned  surface,  the  soil  will  be  injured.  While 
earliness  and  forehandedness  are  commendable,  one 
should  make  haste  with  caution. 

Look  Ahead! — A  farmer  should  always  think  in 
advance  of  his  work.  The  whole  plan  must  be 
laid  out  in  the  head,  before  the  hands  are  put  to  it. 
There  is  time  yet  left  for  thinking  over  what  should 
be  done  in  the  next  two  or  three  busy  months. 

Grass  in  the  South. — A  great  need  in  the  South  is 
grass  for  early  grazing  and  hay.  Some  of  the  native 
grasses  that  have  been  fought  and  struggled  with 
for  years  as  weeds  are  now  found  to  be  of  great 
value.  By  smoothing  off  a  piece  of  grassy  land, 
and  using  some  fertilizer  and  encouraging  the 
growth,  a  home  supply  of  hay  may  be  secured.  It 
is  often  the  case  that  a  treasure  may  lie  neglected 
under  our  feet,  and  some  of  the  Southern  grasses, 
long  neglected,  can  be  turned  to  profitable  use. 

Grass  in  the  North  is  not  made  as  available  as  it 
might.  An  opinion  prevails  that  grass  lands  can 
not  be  kept  in  permanently  good  condition.  Yet 
there  are  in  many  localities  plots  and  tracts  of  grass 
that  are  very  old  and  show  no  signs  of  failure. 
What  has  been  done  once  in  this  way  can  be  done 
again.  A  permanent  pasture  or  meadow  is  invalu¬ 
able.  Why  can  not  we  try  to  make  and  keep  them  ? 
This  is  a  subject  worthy  the  most  careful  study. 

Why  can  not  we  Grow  Larger  Crops ? — There  are 
localities  where  it  may  pay  to  grow  small  crops 
cheaply,  where  one  may  skin  the  land  for  a  few 
years  and  leave  it,  just  as  in  some  places  cattle  are 
or  have  been  killed  for  their  hides  and  the  carcasses 
left  to  decay.  But  every  year  these  localities  are 
growing  more  aud  more  distant  in  the  West,  and  in 
time  land  will  be  too  valuable  to  be  used  in  so 
wasteful  a  manner.  In  central  and  eastern  locali¬ 
ties  the  future  prosperity  of  the  farmers  will  de¬ 
pend  upon  the  growth  of  larger  crops  by  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  more  labor  on  the  land.  To  reach  this 
end  will  be  a  work  of  time,  but  it  will  never  be 
reached  unless  a  beginning  is  made,  and  there  wa6 
never  a  more  propitious  time  to  begin  than  now. 

Values  are  Increasing. — Every  relic  of  the  long 
continued  depression — the  seven  lean  years— now 
happily  gone  by,  is  passing  away.  Prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing,  and  every  purchased  thing  costs  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  year  ago.  The  farmer  who 
values  his  land  and  stock  may  justly  put  up  the 
figures  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  His  income  must 
be  made  to  increase  in  proportion,  and  this  must 
be  done  to  a  great  extent  by  increasing  in  every 
possible  way  the  productive  value  of  his  property. 

Better  Stock  Must  be  Kept. — The  right  stock  too 
must  be  kept  in  the  right  place.  The  choice  and 
management  of  animals  require  an  accurate  knowl¬ 
edge  which  must  come  from  outside  of  his  own 
farm  practice.  A  farmer  can  not  test  these  things 
for  himself  and  run  the  risk  of  losses  that  would 
be  ruinous  to  him.  All  this  has  been  done  and  re¬ 
corded  in  books  and  agricultural  papers,  together 
with  much  other  indispensable  information,  so  that 

A  Farmer  Must  be  a  Beading  Man;  else  he  can 
never  hope  to  be  as  successful  as  he  should  be.  A 
dozen  volumes  OF  the  American  Agriculturist  will 

FORM  A  NEARLY  COMPLETE  CYCLOPAEDIA  of  agricul¬ 
tural,  mechanical,  and  other  useful  knowledge  for 
any  one  who  lives  by  cultivating  the  soil.  The 
work  of  the  farm,  garden,  and  household  has  been 
discussed,  described,  and  explained  in  these  vol¬ 
umes  for  more  than  30  years  back,  in  a  full,  fresh, 
and  instructive  manner ;  with  them  one  can  learn 
how  to  improve  his  own  stock  or  where  to  procure 
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the  best  animals,  as  well  as  to  improve  every 
method  of  working,  enabling  him  to  meet  nearly 
every  question  and  demand  that  may  naturally  arise. 

Keep  the  Good  Calves. — As  the  cows  come  in,  the 
best  of  the  heifers  may  he  selected  for  raising. 
There  can  be  no  better  way  to  improve  the  stock 
of  cows  than  to  use  a  good  bull  and  keep  the  best 
calves,  well  feeding  and  caring  for  them  until 
matured.  After  these  become  cows  a  selection  can 
again  be  made  for  breeding,  and  only  the  best  re¬ 
tained.  In  a  few  years  the  value  of  dairy  cows  may 
be  doubled  by  this  careful  practice  of  selection. 

Feeding  and  Care  of  Stock. — On  this  subject  there 
is  nothing  to  add  to  the  hints  given  last  month. 
Prof.  Atwater’s  articles  on  feeding  (see  page  61) 
should  be  studied  until  they  are  well  understood. 

Vei-min. — The  poultry  house,  if  closely  examined, 
may  be  found  to  swarm  with  lice.  A  gray  mealy 
powder  may  be  seen  on  the  roosts,  in  crevices,  and 
in  the  comers  and  joints  of  the  building.  Take  a 
common  squirt  can  tilled  with  kerosene  oil  and  in¬ 
ject  the  oil  into  every  crevice  about  the  house. 
Repeat  this  process  if  it  is  found  necessary,  and  very 
soon  the  fowls  will  be  free  from  these  insect  pests. 

Young  Chickens. — Early  chickens  which  can  be 
reared  easily  if  proper  care  is  given,  may  be  kept 
in  a  glass  covered  coop  protected  at  night  by  cover¬ 
ing  with  straw.  If  severe  cold  is  feared,  heat  a 
couple  of  bricks  hot  in  the  oven,  wrap  them  in  a 
piece  of  carpet,  and  put  them  in  the  coop.  A  large 
can  or  jug  of  hot  water  is  also  a  very  good  warmer. 

Fowh t  will  need  the  best  food  if  eggs  are  desired. 
Wheat  steeped  in  boiling  water,  and  given  hot,  and 
hot  baked  potatoes  crushed  with  a  masher,  are  as 
good  food  as  can  be  given  ;  water  slightly  warmed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  Sulphate  of  Iron  (copperas) 
in  it,  will  be  useful.  Allspice  mixed  with  corn- 
meal  mush  is  an  excellent  coudiment,  and  by  no 
means  costly.  Laudanum  in  10  drop  doses  has  been 
found  a  remedy  for  the  cholera,  or  poultry  intes¬ 
tinal  fever,  which  has  destroyed  so  many  flocks. 

Geese  and  Bucks. — These  are  profitable  birds  in 
some  cases,  and  may  be  kept  where  there  is  cheap 
grazing.  Half  a  dozen  geese  will  soon  fill  a  good 
sized  feather  bed  or  a  pair  of  pillows.  The  white 
ducks  are  perhaps  equally  useful  in  this  way.  Both 
of  these  will  now  begin  to  lay,  but  must  be  closely 
watched  and  kept  up  at  nights  or  they  will  drop 
their  eggs  abroad.  The  eggs  should  be  gathered 
and  kept  in  a  cool  but  not  cold  place  until  they 
are  wanted  for  setting.  A  house  suitable  for  geese 
or  ducks  is  illustrated  and  described  on  page  60. 

Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

In  the  Northern  Atlantic  States  the  winter  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  year  has  been  an  exceptionally 
mild  one,  though  some  localities  have  experienced 
the  severity  of  which  European  gardeners  and  or- 
chardists  are  complaining.  It  would  be  better  if 
we  could  have  the  weather  continuously  so  cold 
that  all  vegetation  would  remain  dormant,  but  that 
is  beyond  our  control,  and  we  can  do  but  little  to 
avoid  or  repair  the  damage  caused  by  unseasonable 
prolonged  mild  weather,  followed  by  severe  cold. 
With  the  majority  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  it 
makes  but  little  difference  how  severe  the  winter, 
provided  the  cold  comes  on  when  vegetation  is 
thoroughly  dormant,  but  when  a  mild  spell  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  sudden  cold  snap,  the  effects  are  most 
disastrous,  especially  upon  the  more  excitable  trees, 
such  as  peaches  arid  cherries.  When  this  occurs, 
and  the  blossom  buds  are  fairly  injured,  nothing 
can  be  done  to  remedy  the  damage,  and  the  best  that 
one  can  do  is  to  grow  well  formed  trees  during  the 
coming  season,  in  the  hope  that  another  winter  may 
deal  more  kindly  with  them.  To  many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  spring  begins  with  February,  and  it  is  every¬ 
where  proverbially  the  “  short  month,”  hence  the 
plans  for  the  year  should  be  fixed  upon  by  this  time, 
and  the  tools,  seeds,  plants,  etc.,  should  be  ordered, 
that  they  may  be  on  hand  when  wanted.  Manure 
is  an  important  matter  to  every  cultivator,  and  none 
should  go  to  waste  for  lack  of  sufficient  absorbents, 
such  as  muck,  leaves,  cut  litter,  etc.  Many  who 
write  us  for  information  might  find  an  answer  to 
their  queries  did  they  look  over  the  Notes  in  for¬ 


mer  volumes,  and  given  more  in  full  than  is  practi¬ 
cable  in  an  answer  by  letter.  Of  course  this  refers 
to  those  who  have  been  our  readers  for  some  years. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Renovating  old  Orchards  is  an  important  work  at 
this  season,  and  was  treated  somewhat  at  length  in 
the  January  Notes,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader. 

Grafting. — If  old  trees  produce  poor  or  even  in¬ 
different  fruit,  and  they  are  still  sound  and  vigor¬ 
ous,  they  may  be  made  productive  and  valuable  by 
grafting  good  sorts  upon  them.  This  work  should 
be  done  just  as  the  buds  begin  to  swell.  If  the  tree 
is  a  large  one,  only  a  portion  of  it  should  be  graft- 
.  ed  the  first  season,  beginning  with  the  central  part 
of  the  head.  Great  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
grafts  are  of  an  excellent  variety.  It  is  a  common 
notion  among  those  who  do  not  think  about  the 
matter,  that  the  mere  operation  of  grafting  some¬ 
how  benefits  the  tree.  The  grafted  tree  is  in  fact  a 
new  tree,  all  of  the  bearing  parts  of  the  old  tree 
are  cut  away,  and  a  new  head  is  planted,  so  to  speak, 
upon  the  old  one.  Hence  the  new  top  or  head  will 
be  of  the  kind  that  is  placed  there,  and  unless  good 
kinds  are  selected,  grafting  will  be  useless. 

Grafting  is  planting  a  cutting  in  another  tree  in¬ 
stead  of  in  the  soil.  When  we  plant  a  cutting  in 
the  soil,  it  forms  roots  of  its  own,  and  the  tree  will 
be  all  of  one  kind.  When  we  graft,  the  cutting 
unites  with  a  tree  already  having  roots,  and  the  top, 
which  grows  from  the  tree,  will  be  of  one  kind,  and 
the  lower  part  of  the  tree  will  be  of  another. 

Who  can  Graft  ? — There  are  men  who  go  about 
the  country  doing  grafting,  some  are  very  excellent 
and  others  are  bunglers,  but  there  is  no  need  of  em¬ 
ploying  any  one.  Any  boy  who  can  make  a  willow 
whistle  can  learn  to  graft,  and  every  boy  should  be 
able  to  do  it.  We  gave  a  full  account  of  several 
kinds  of  grafting  in  May,  1869,  and  of  other  kinds 
in  April,  1877,  which  numbers  may  be  referred  to. 
To  answer  a  number  of  inquiries,  we  give  here  a 
few  brief  directions  for  cleft  grafting,  which  is  the 
easiest  kind  of  grafting,  and  the  one  most  generally 
practised,  though  it  is  by  no  means  the  best. 

Getting  Readg. — If  cions  are  not  already  cut,  lose 
no  time  in  getting  them.  They  may  be  bought  at 
most  nurseries.  If  you  cut  them  yourself,  be  sure 
that  the  tree  from  which  they  are  taken  is  of  the 
right  bind.  Cut  twigs  of  last  season’s  growth  only, 
a  foot  or  less  long ;  if  cutting  more  than  one  kind, 
tie  up  one  sort  and  mark  it  before  beginning  with 
another.  Tie  the  cions  in  bundles,  with  their  lower 
ends  even,  attach  a  label  to  them,  or  cut  numbers 
on  one  of  the  cions  in  the  parcel,  to  correspond 
with  a  list,  lay  them  in  a  box,  with  damp  saw¬ 
dust  or  damp  moss  all  around  and  over  them,  and 
keep  in  a  cool  place  until  wanted.  If  sawdust  or 
moss  is  not  at  hand,  set  the  cion  in  a  box  of 
slightly  damp  earth,  covering  their  lower  ends  well. 

Implements. — A  fine  saw  will  be  needed  ;  a  regular 
pruning  saw  is  best,  but  any  other  will  answer  if  it 
has  rather  fine  teeth  with  a  wide  set.  Two  good 
knives,  one  very  strong  and  heavy,  the  other 
smaller,  and  made  and  kept  very  sharp.  A  hard¬ 
wood  wedge  made  of  a  stick  of  hickory  about  6 
inches  long  and  half  an  inch  or  so  thick  ;  form  at 
one  end  this  wedge,  beginning  at  two  inches  from 
the  end  and  working  it  down  to  a  point.  A  small 
mallet  will  be  needed — a  billet  of  wood  will  do. 

Other  Matters. — Grafting  wax  will  be  wanted  ;  it 
may  be  bought,  but  it  is  easily  made  ;  melt  together 
in  any  old  iron  vessel :  Bees-wax,  6  oz.,  Rosin  and 
Tallow  4  oz.  each,  over  a  moderate  fire,  stir  gradu¬ 
ally  until  all  is  melted.  Take  from  the  fire,  and  as 
soon  as  it  begins  to  harden  at  the  edges,  stir  until 
no  longer  liquid.  Get  some  very  old  cotton  stuff 
made  thin  by  wear  and  washing ;  an  old  sheet,  pil¬ 
low  case,  or  calico  dress,  whatever  will  tear  in 
either  direction  with  great  ease  ;  tear  this  into 
strips  one  or  two  inches  wide  and  as  long  as  the 
material  will  make  ;  wind  the  strips  upon  a  stick, 
as  shown  in  figure  1.  As  one  strip  is  wound  on, 
put  on  another,  putting  its  end  under  the  end  of 
the  strip  already  wound,  as  seen  in  figure  1 ;  remove 
all  threads  or  ravelings  in  winding  ;  when  enough 
is  wound  to  make  the  roll  about  2  inches  thick,  tie 
it  with  a  bit  of  thread  and  make  another  if  needed  ; 


provide  a  wire  at  the  other  end  of  the  stick  to  hang 
it  by.  Melt  the  grafting  wax  again,  making  it 
pretty  hot,  put  in  the  rolls  one  at  a  time ;  when 
thoroughly  penetrated  by  the  melted  wax,  take  out, 
let  it  drip  until  the  wax  no  longer  runs  from  it,  and 
hang  it  where  a  few  drops  of  wax  may  be  caught 
by  a  paper.  Treat  the  other  rolls  the  same.  When 
cool,  put  away  from  the  dust.  Now  you  are  ready 
To  Graft. — When  the  buds  begin  to  swell,  put  the 
above  named  things  ;  saw,  knives,  wedge,  malletj  a 
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Fig.  1.  Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


roll  of  waxed  cloth  and  the  cions  into  a  basket ;  be¬ 
sides  these  there  wiil  be  needed  a  small  box  or  cup 
of  lard,  and  rags  to  wipe  the  hands  upon.  It  is 
well  to  furnish  the  handle  of  the  basket  with  a 
hook  to  hang  it  by.  A  step-ladder  is  likely  to  be 
useful.  Having  determined  upon  the  place  for 
the  graft,  saw  off  the  branch,  selecting  a  smooth 
place  free  from  small  branches;  with  the  large 
knife  smooth  the  cut  surface,  place  the  knife  across 
the  end  and  strike  it  gently  with  the  mallet,  to 
make  a  cleft  as  shown  in  figure  2,  leaving  the  knife 
in.  Now  take  a  cion,  and,  with  the  small  knife  cut 
it  to  a  smooth  wedge,  beginning  near  a  bud,  as  seen 
in  figure  3,  the  small  piece,  B,  at  the  side,  shows 
the  shape  of  the  wedge,  which  should  be  slightly 
thicker  at  one  side  than  the  other.  Now  the  cion 
is  ready  to  put  in  its  place.  If  the  branch  to  be 
grafted  is  small,  but  one  cion  is  put  in ;  the  place 
will  heal  better  if  half  the  branch  is  cut  away,  as 
shown  in  figure  4.  By  prying  the  cleft  open  with 


Fig.  4.  Fig.  5.  Fig.  6. 


the  point  of  the  knife,  the  cion  is  put  carefully  into 
the  cleft,  the  lower  bud  on  it  coming  just  at  the 
cleft,  as  seen  in  figure  4 ,A.  Here  is  the  nice  point; 
success  depends  upon  having  the  inner  bark  of  the 
stock  and  that  of  the  cion  touch  as  much  as  possi-> 
ble.  Having  the  graft  in  place,  all  the  cut  por¬ 
tions  are  to  be  waxed,  as  will  be  described  below. 

Two  Grafts  are  put  in  if  the  branch  is  over  an 
inch  through  ;  all  goes  as  before  except  two  cions 
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are  prepared,  the  wedge  placed  in  the  cleft,  by 
which  it  is  held  open  as  the  cions  are  adjusted  as  in 
fig.  5.  Then  to  wax  the  graft,  unroll  from  the  waxed 
cloth  a  piece  long  enough,  which  will  soon  he 
learned ,  tear  off  a  bit  to  go  over  the  top,  between  the 
cions  ;  then  a  piece  to  go  around  this,  if  the  cloth 
is  two  inches  wide  it  may  be  divided  into  two  pieces. 
All  that  is  wanted  is  enough  to  completely  cover 
every  wounded  and  cut  part  of  both  stock  and  cion 
(fig.  6).  The  cloth  will  stick  wherever  it  is  applied 
by  pressing  it  with  the  fingers ;  grease  the  fingers 
with  lard  before  working  with  the  wax,  and  wipe 
them  before  cutting  other  cions.  A  single  trial 
will  enable  one  to  wax  a  graft  better  than  a  whole 
page  would  tell.  A  cion  with  with  two  good  buds 
besides  the  lower  one  is  long  enough. 

Pruning. — Large  branches  may  be  cut  away  from 
fruit  trees  in  mild  weather.  A  saw  should  be  used 
for  this  ;  and  the  cut  smoothed  and  covered  with 
paint  or  melted  grafting  wax.  The  objects  in  prun¬ 
ing  an  old  orchard,  are  to  remove  unhealthy 
branches,  and  to  thin  the  tops  of  the  trees,  open¬ 
ing  them  for  the  access  of  sunlight  and  air.  In 
case  trees  have  grown  one-sided,  they  may  often  be 
brought  into  good  shape  again  by  judicious  pruning. 

Tree  Planting. — The  work  of  selecting  the  trees 
for  planting  should  be  done  at  once,  that  the 
nurserymen  may  have  the  orders  in  hand,  and 
fill  them  promptly.  Do  not  buy  of  tree  peddlers, 
unless  absolutely  known  to  represent  a  reputable 
nursery.  Most  of  them  are  frauds,  and  their  state¬ 
ment  of  the  value  of  new  and  high  sounding  varie¬ 
ties  are  fiction.  A  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties 
of  the  various  fruits,  was  given  in  the  January 
number.  Should  the  trees  be  frozen  when  they 
arrive,  place  them  in  a  cool  place  to  thaw  slowly. 

The  Canker-Worm. — On  mild  days,  the  canker- 
worms  may  make  their  appearance,  and  the  females, 
which  are  wingless  and  always  crawl,  must  be  pre¬ 
vented  from  ascending  the  tree  and  depositing 
their  eggs.  The  devices  for  effecting  this  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  they  generally  consist  in  placing  some 
barrier  around  the  trunk  which  the  insects  can 
not  pass.  Some  have  gutters  of  oil,  others  smooth 
surfaces  which  they  can  not  travel.  The  simplest, 
and  as  effective  as  any,  is  stout  paper  smeared  with 
tar  or  printer’s  ink.  Blowing  dust  and  dead  in¬ 
sects,  will  bridge  them  over  in  time,  and  to  be  ef¬ 
fective,  they  must  be  looked  to  every  few  days, 
and  renewed  as  needed.  The  Tent  Caterpillar's  Eggs 
are  deposited  in  rings  on  the  small  twigs  of  apple 
and  other  trees,  near  their  ends,  and  can  be  readily 
seen  on  dull  days ;  they  should  be  cut  off,  taking 
the  end  of  the  twig,  and  burned,  thus  saving  a 
much  larger  amount  of  work  later  in  the  season. 


rFlie  Fruit  Garden. 

That  which  has  been  said  of  selecting  trees,  in 
the  “  Orchard  and  Nursery,”  holds  equally  good  in 
small  fruits  of  the  “Fruit  Garden.”  Select  and 
order  at  once.  Do  not  rely  for  a  supply  upon  new 
and  not  thoroughly  tested  varieties.  It  is  well  to 
“take  on  trial,”  some  of  the  most  promising  sorts, 
and  if  they  succeed,  there  will  be  a  basis  for  future 
Increase  by  propagation.  If  indulged  iu  judiciously 
this  experimenting  with  the  “  new  things,”  is  one 
of  the  chief  pleasures  of  the  fruit  garden. 

Pruning  that  may  have  been  left  undone  last  fall, 
can  be  attended  to  now.  Prune  the  Grape-vines 
on  the  first  mild  day,  and  long  before  the  huds 
swell.  The  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes  need  to 
have  last  year’s  growth  shortened,  and  the  old 
stems  thinned  out  before  they  start  to  grow.  Give 
an  application  of  manure  or  ashes  between  the  rows. 

Strawberries  may  be  planted  in  localities  where  the 
frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  as  may  also  be  done  with 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries,  both  of  which  start  to 
grow  very  early,  and  are  better  if  planted  in  the  fall. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

The  great  range  of  climate  our  country  presents 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  while  one  gardener  is 
Poking  forward  for  his  work  to  commence  in  a 
month  or  two,  another  is  tending  his  growing  crops, 
and  is  thinking  about  markets  and  transportation. 
Wherever  he  may  be,  the  successful  gardener  will 


be  found  in  readiness  for  the  busy  season  when  it 
comes  with  its  rush  of  work.  Frequent  inspection 
of  the  stored  crops  in  the  cellars  is  necessary  as 
spring  approaches  to  avoid  loss  from  an  excess  of 
either  heat  or  cold ;  the  pits  must  be  inspected 
to  see  that  damage  is  not  being  done  by  mice. 

Roots  still  in  the  ground,  as  parsnips  and  salsify, 
should  be  dug  as  the  thawing  of  the  soil  will  per¬ 
mit.  Such  roots  are  improved  by  freezing,  being 
kept  fresh  and  made  sweeter,  and  more  tender. 

Cold  Frames  need  daily  attention,  especially  when 
the  weather  is  warm,  as  there  is  danger  of  the 
plants  starting  too  soon  and  being  injured  or  killed 
by  the  return  of  severe  cold.  The  sashes  should  be 
removed  altogether  on  all  mild  days. 

Vegetable  Plants. — There  are  so  many  persons  who 
had  rather  buy  the  plants  needed  for  the  vegetable 
garden,  that  the  few  who  desire  to  obtain  a  reputa¬ 
tion  for  always  having  a  good  supply  can  make  the 
growing  of  them  a  source  of  considerable  income. 
To  such  this  is  a  suggestion  in  season.  The 

Hot-Bed  is  the  means  of  obtaining  early  plants  in 
large  quantities.  To  give  all  the  details  of  the  con¬ 
struction  and  care  is  not  practicable  in  a  journal. 
Every  one  who  grows  vegetables  for  sale  should 
have  a  standard  work  at  hand  for  frequent  reference, 
such  as  Henderson’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,’  ’  Brill’s 
“  Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Sowing,”  and  Quinn’s 
“Money  iu  the  Garden.”  Hot-beds  should  be 
started  about  six  weeks  before  the  time  at  which 
plants  can  be  safely  placed  in  the  open  ground — by 
the  middle  of  this  month  for  the  latitude  of  New 
York  City.  In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1877,  the  space  devoted  to  Kitchen  Garden 
Notes  was  almost  entirely  given  up  to  the  subject 
of  hot-beds,  and  for  fifteen  cents,  any  one  not  pos¬ 
sessing  that  back  number  can  procure,  by  sending 
to  the  Publishers,  a  full  treatment  of  the  subject. 

There  is  no  Mystery  about  a  hot-bed,  yet  farmers, 
and  many  others,  do  without  this  convenience,  from 
some  supposed  difficulty  in  making  and  caring  for 
it.  Sashes,  a  few  boards,  and  some  horse  manure, 
are  the  materials  required.  Regular  hot-bed  sashes 
are  3  by  6  feet,  and  may  be  bought  ready  glazed  at 
the  sash  and  blind  factories ;  old  window  sashes 
will  answer  as  a  make-shift,  but  are  far  less  conven¬ 
ient.  Select  a  place  sheltered  by  a  building  or  fence 
from  cold  winds  :  dig  a  pit  2i  feet  deep,  as  wide  as 
the  sashes  are  long,  aud  as  long  as  the  number  of 
sashes  to  be  used  require.  Line  this  pit  with  rough 
boards  nailed  to  posts  driven  down  at  the  corners. 
The  rear  board  should  extend  a  foot  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  and  the  front  one  4  inches  above.  The  front 
or  lower  side  should  face  the  south.  Nail  strips 
from  front  to  rear,  for  the  sashes  to  slide  upon. 

Heating  Material. — Put  in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  a 
layer  of  6  inches  of  leaves,  or  corn  litter  ;  then  put 
on  stable-manure,  which  should  have  been  turned 
once  or  twice,  to  bring  it  to  a  state  of  uniform  heat. 
Put  on  the  manure  evenly,  and  tramp  it  down  ;  the 
manure  should  come  to  within  six  inches  of  the  top 
of  the  pit ;  upon  this  is  to  be  placed  six  inches  of 
fine,  light  soil,  and  the  seeds  sown  in  that,  or  prefer¬ 
ably  put  on  two  inches  or  so  of  common  earth  on 
which  to  set  the  boxes  in  which  seeds  are  sown. 
Put  on  the  sashes,  and  when  the  manure  begins  to 
heat,  test  it  with  a  thermometer ;  when  the  heat  is 
declining  from  100°,  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  soil, 
or  the  boxes  in  which  they  have  been  already  sown 
should  be  placed  in  upon  the  surface  of  the  hot-bed. 

When  the  Pants  are  Up,  give  them  air  every  day 
by  lifting  the  sashes  at  the  rear,  not  forgetting  to 
shut  down  the  sashes  at  night ;  give  water  as  needed. 

Boxes  in  Windows  is  an  excellent  way  of  starting 
plants  for  early  setting,  though  it  must  necessarily 
be  on  a  small  scale.  For  a  small  garden  a  good 
supply  may  thus  be  procured.  In  sowing  the  seeds 
avoid  putting  them  in  too  deep— a  half-inch  is 
ample  for  all,  and  a  less  depth  is  better  for  the 
small  seeds.  Press  the  soil  closely  around  the  seed. 

Varieties  to  Sow. — The  first  plants  to  go  into  open 
ground  are  :  Cabbage,  Cauliflower,  and  Lettuce. 
For  early  cabbage,  “Jersey  Wakefield  ”  is  the  lead¬ 
ing  variety,  seconded  by  “  Early  York,”  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  early  is  “  Winningstadt,”  for  general  use.  Of 
cauliflower,  the  “  Early  Erfurt  ”  is  standard  ;  and 


the  “  Tennis  Ball  ”  and  “  Boston  Market  ”  are  the 
favorite,  leading  market  sorts  of  early  lettuce. 

Implements. — The  time  spent  in  repairing  and 
painting  tools  is  always  well  employed,  at  the  same 
time  one  can  take  an  inventory  of  stock  and  see 
what  is  needed  for  the  coming  season.  A  seed- 
sower  should  be  in  use,  even  in  a  garden  of  moder¬ 
ate  extent,  and  now  is  the  time  to  get  that  and 
other  implements.  In  fact,  there  is  much  work 
during  this  month  that  comes  under  the  head  of 

Getting  Ready. — Bean  poles  may  be  wanted,  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  now  to  haul  them 
from  the  woods  to  a  convenient  place  near  where 
they  are  to  be  used,  and  the  brush  for  peas  should 
be  procured  before  the  leaves  start.  The  man  who 
so  plans  that  his  season  of  work  extends  through 
the  whole  year  rather  than  just  a  few  months  when 
the  crops  are  growing, is  the  wise  and  successful  one. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn, 

There  is  not  much  work  outside  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months.  When  heavy  snows  come — and  they 
often  do  in  February — the  evergreens  must  be 
looked  to,  and  the  snow  removed  while  it  is  fresh, 
and  before  it  bends  down  and  breaks  the  limbs.  If 
the  snow  is  deep  it  will  be  necessary  to  shovel  it 
away  from  the  lower  branches  of  evergreens.  If 
manure  has  not  been  spread  upon  the  lawn  it  can 
be  done  now,  but  it  should  be  well  rotted  and  en¬ 
tirely  free  from  weed  seeds.  Make  all  the  plans 
for  new  paths,  drives,  flower-beds,  etc.,  and  if  these 
are  to  be  of  much  extent,  draw  up  a  plan  or  map 
of  the  grounds  as  a  guide  in  the  work.  Cannas  and 
other  large  roots  stored  in  the  cellar  will  need  at¬ 
tention,  and  all  decaying  parts  removed.  The  seeds 
for  choice  annuals  should  be  selected,  and  for  early 
growth  may  be  started  in  window  boxes,  as  noted 
for  vegetable  seeds  under  the  Kitchen  Garden. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

This  is  the  month  when  the  greenhouse  and  win¬ 
dow  plants  are  most  appreciated,  and  the  care 
of  previous  months  is  giving  its  best  returns. 

Bulbs  of  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  etc.,  may  be 
brought  from  the  cellar  and  forced  into  bloom ; 
and  a  succession  of  flowers  may  be  continued  by 
still  sowing  seeds  of  Mignonette,  Sweet  Alyssum, 
Candy-tuft,  and  other  annuals  of  a  like  nature. 

Cuttings. — The  boxes,  sand,  and  soil  for  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  the  desired  Verbenas,  Geraniums,  etc., 
will  need  to  be  provided  at  this  time. 

General  Care. —  Water  as  the  plants  are  found  to 
need  it.  Pay  special  attention  to  ventilation,  that 
there  may  be  a  plenty  of  fresh  air,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  the  plants  are  not  unduly  exposed  to  sud¬ 
den  changes  of  out-door  temperature.  The  leaving 
of  the  sashes  and  windows  open  for  an  hour,  or 
even  less,  may  so  chill  the  plants  as  to  injure  them. 

Insects.— Use  tobacco  water  for  the  Green  Fly ; 
thorough  washing  kills  the  Red  Spider.  Mealy  Bug 
is  best  treated  by  picking  off  with  a  pointed  stick. 
Worms  in  the  pots  are  best  removed  by  turning  the 
ball  out  when  the  worms  may  be  found.  Syringe 
all  the  plants  thoroughly  at  frequent  intervals. 


The  Jack-Ass  Rabbit  in  California.— In 

speaking  of  the  Jack-ass  Rabbit  iu  January  last,  we  said 
that  the  animal  was  not  found  in  California,  a  statement 
which  is  perfectly  accurate,  so  far  as  concerns  the  animal 
we  were  writing  about,  but  not  correct  according  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia  customs.  As  several  California  friends  have 
pointed  out  what  they  consider  an  error,  we  will  briefly 
state  the  facts,  which  are  these  ;  the  name  Jack-ass  Rab¬ 
bit  was  originally  given  to  Lepus  Callotis,  an  animal 
with  the  geographical  distribution  given  in  the  article 
referred  to.  We  have  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  Baird, 
for  stating  ( Pacific  R.  R.  Reports ,  Vol.  VHI,  page  591). 
“  It  has  not  yet  been  found  in  California.”  There  is  how¬ 
ever,  in  California,  and  abundant  there,  a  related  species, 
Lepus  Califomicus,  the  California  Hare,  to  which  it  seems 
the  Californians  have  also  given  the  name  of  “Jack-ass 
Rabbit,”  a  name  which  properly  belongs  to  another  ani¬ 
mal.  We  were  abundantly  aware  of  the  existence  of  the 
California  Hare,  having  bunted  and  eaten  it;  ourmistake 
was  in  not  knowing  that  this,  as  well  as  the  Texan  species, 
was  called  Jack-ass  Rabbit ;  common  names  are  a  source 
of  confusion  among  animals,  as  well  as  among  plants. 
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A  Capital  Time 

TO  SECURE 

MANY  GOOD  THINGS 

AT 

Trifling  or  No  Cost, 

jgp  jsp”  The  Month  of  February  has,  for  many 
years,  been  largely  used  by  our  readers  in  gather¬ 
ing  and  forwarding  the  names  of  their  friends  and 
neighbors,  and,  as  a  rule,  quite  as  many  Premium 
articles  are  sent  out  in  acknowledgment  of  such 
favors,  during  this  month,  as  during  any  other 
month  of  the  year. 

|gp  jggr  This  is  comparatively  a  leisure  month, 
and  when  people  are  beginning  to  think  and  plan 
for  the  work  of  the  coming  season,  they  are  all  the 
more  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  helps,  the 
hints  and  suggestions  afforded  by  the  pages  of  a 
Journal  of  this  kind. 

BSP  SKF”  Our  contracts  for  the  Premium  Articles 
and  Books,  made  during  the  low  rates  prevailing 
early  last  year,  enable  us  to  continue  the  liberal  of¬ 
fers,  despite  the  general  advance  in  prices. 

[ggp  It  will  be  quite  easy  for  any  one  to  now 
obtain  the  names  of  two,  three,  four,  and  more 
persons  as  subscribers,  and  receive  in  return  the 
corresponding  Premiums  or  Books  offered,  at  no 
expense  save  the  cost  of  delivery,  and  many  of  the 
articles  are  delivered  free. 

|gp  pgf™  Every  one  persuaded  to  become  a  read¬ 
er  will  in  reality  be  benefited.  It  is  next  to  impos¬ 
sible  for  one  to  go  through  a  volume  of  this  paper 
without  getting  some  hints  and  suggestions  that 
will  be  each  worth  many  times  its  small  cost  for  a 
year’s  subscription.  Many  will  save  ten-fold  this 
eost  by  the  warnings  given  in  the  Humbug  articles. 

pgr  igp*  Again  look  over  the  descriptive  list  of 
the  Premium  Articles,  and  select  one  or  more  de¬ 
sirable  articles,  and  then  secure  them  this  month. 

pgT  Premium  Clubs  of  two  or  more  names 
may  consist  of  old  or  new  subscribers,  or  both;  also 
of  English  or  German  subscriptions. 

pgr  tegr  BSP”  If  the  Illustrated  Premium  Sheet 
(32  pages)  has  been  mislaid,  or  not  received  by  any 
subscriber,  a  Postal  Card  request,  sent  to  the  Office, 
will  bring  another  copy  at  once. 

THERC  OUGHT  TO  BE,  in  every  neighbor¬ 
hood,  at  least  a  few  good  books  on  Animals  and  their 
Diseases,  on  General  Farming,  on  Gardening,  on  Fruits, 
on  Farm  Implements,  etc.,  and  at  least  a  few  Standard 
Works  on  other  subjects.  These  books  ought  to  be  ac¬ 
cessible  to  all  for  reference  in  case  of  need,  as  well  as 
for  reading  by  all— a  sort  of  circulating  or  reference 
library  to  be  in  charge  of  some  one. 

Never  before  was  there  so  good  an  opportunity  as  now 
to  get  a  collection  of  such  Books  at  veny  small  cost.  Any 
ten  or  more  persons  contributing  $1.50  each,  will  each  be 
supplied  with  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1880,  and 
In  addition,  one  Dollar’s  worth  of  Books 
will  be  presented  for  each  contributor  to  the  fund.  The 
books  may  be  selected  from  the  list  of  847  Good  Works 
named  in  our  premium  sheet.  Where  the  subscriptions 
are  mainly  sent  in  for  1880,  subscriptions  for  1881  may  be 
added,  when  desired,  to  increase  the  Library  as  far  as 
possible.  Many  new  subscribers  can  also  be  found. 
Mery  neighborhood  may  thus  secure  such  a  Library. 
It  only  needs  some  enterprising  man,  young  or  old,  to 
take  hold  of  the  matter  as  a  leader,  and  he  will  soon 
have  plenty  of  helping  hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts.  If 
the  Men  neglect  it,  their  “Better-halves,”  or  Daughters, 
always  foremost  in  good  works,  should  take  it  np. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Will  Present  Grain  Prices  Advance  or 

Decline  1  is  the  burden  of  many  recent  letters  to  the 
Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  the  writers  seem¬ 
ing  to  expect  a  positive  Yes  or  No  by  “  return  mail.” 
We  know  of  no  human  being  able  to  answer  this  ques¬ 
tion.  Some  hundreds  of  shrewd  business  men— those 
whose  life-work  is  dealing  in  grain,  and  who  carefully 
study  the  whole  situation  here  and  in  Europe— are  now 
investing  their  thousands,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and 
in  some  cases  their  millions,  with  reference  to  the  rise 
or  fall  in  prices  during  the  next  two  to  four  months  ; 
and  these  men  are  about  equally  ranged  on  the  two  sides 
of  this  question.  Part  claim  that  the  deficiency  in  Eu¬ 
rope  is  so  great  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for  all  our 
surplus,  at  any  price.  These  are  buying  and  holding  all 
the  grain  they  can,  at  prices  now  so  high  that  exports 
have  come  to  a  stand  still.  The  other  side  claim  that 
Europe  will  not  take  all  our  surplus  unless  at  lower 
prices  than  now  prevail,  and  they  are  contracting  to  de¬ 
liver  wheat  at  lower  prices  than  are  now  current.  So 
the  question  stands  to-day.  These  great  market  “  doc¬ 
tors  disagree,”  and  how  shall  laymen  decide  ?  The  Ele¬ 
vators  and  Storehouses  in  New  York,  Chicago,  etc.,  are 
full  of  this  speculatively  held  grain.  Looking  the  ground 
all  over,  it  seems  to  us  that  there  is  about  an  even  chance 
either  way.  We  can  not  and  will  not  advise  any  one  to 
sell  or  not  to  sell.  As  for  ourselves,  our  rule  is  to  sell 
farm  products  at  the  current  prices  when  we  are  ready  to 
sell  and  want  the  money.  If  prices  are  likely  to  go  np, 
there  are  watchful  men  ready  to  pay  more  to-day  ;  if 
likely  to  go  down,  these  same  men  would  sell  and  not 
buy.  Having  sold  and  got  the  money,  we  feel  “  Well,  so 
much  is  safe,  anyway.”  If  prices  go  down  we  say, 
“  Lucky  that  we  sold  when  we  did.”  If  they  go  up 
we  say,  “Well,  it  was  just  as  likely  to  have  been  other¬ 
wise,”  and - no  tears  are  shed. 

Some  Pins!— Less  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  that 
was  in  the  boyhood  of  a  good  many  of  us  and  the  man¬ 
hood  of  not  a  few,  the  most  rapid  production  of  pins 
was  14  per  minute  per  man.  Now  it  is  over  14  hun¬ 
dred.  During  3li  years  past  the  Howe  Company  alone 
has,  according  to  the  Derby  Transcript ,  made  over  fifty- 
six  thousand  million  (56,246,400,000)  pins,  weighing 
8,000  tons,  and  stuck  them  on  some  221  million 
papers.  These  pins  laid  down  end  to  end  would  reach 
over  33  times  around  the  earth,  or  830,909  miles  1  There 
are  at  present  ten  pin  manufactories  in  this  country, 
able  to  turn  out,  in  working  ten  hours  a  day,  over  181 
thousand  million  pins  a  year,  which  would  give  365  pins 
to  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  a  population  of  fifty 
millions.  Thai,  however,  is  only  one  pin  a  day  to 
each— a  small  allowance  for  many  families.  But  with 
the  facilities  employed  just  before  the  time  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  issued  its  first  number,  to  produce  the 
present  regular  supply  of  pins  would  require  the  con¬ 
stant  work  of  over  7,000  men,  and  over  17,000  women 
and  children  to  stick  them  on  papers — the  latter  work 
is  now  all  done  quickly  by  automatic  machinery. 

The  Money  Value  of  Foods.— To  all  who  are 

interested  in  this  matter— and  the  number  is  very  large — 
we  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  Professor  Atwater’s 
comprehensive  paper  given  elsewhere.  Feeding  Stuffs 
and  Fodder  nations  are  subjects  upon  which  much  light 
is  needed  by  those  who  have  to  deal  practically  with  them. 

Lettuce  Disease. — “A.  L.,”  Newark,  N.  J.,  brings 
a  qnantity  of  forced  lettuce,  as  a  sample  of  his  large  crop, 
with  the  sad  complaint,  that  it  is  all  rotting  away.  This 
lettuce  disease  is  not  a  new  trouble,  but  one  that  has 
done  much  havoc  in  market  gardens,  especially  old  ones, 
near  large  cities.  The  trouble  is  caused  by  a  fungus, 
closely  related  to  the  Grape  Mildew,  and  of  which  we 
may  say  more,  so  soon  as  the  specimens  in  hand  are 
thoroughly  examined  with  the  microscope.  With  our 
present  lack  of  a  remedy,  the  growing  of  lettuce  in  hot¬ 
beds  had  best  be.given  up  for  a  few  years,  in  these  places 
where  it  lias  proved  so  destructive's  is  the  case  at  Newark. 

America  and  England — Perhaps  never  before 
has  America  entered  so  largely  into  the  very  life  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  may  do  without  our  ideas,  political  and 
social,  bnt  they  can  not  do  without  our  bread.  The  old 
land  stretches  out  her  hands  to  the  new,  and  we  send  her 


food  that  to  us,  is  better  than  bread  cast  upon  the  waters. 
England  lias  suffered  from  short  crops,  while  we  have 
luid  enough  and  to  spare.  The  results  of  the  year  will 
be  seen  next  spring  by  a  large  immigration  to  our  great 
West,  and  the  now  bard-worked  and  poorly  paid  British 
farmer  will  soon  become  an  independent  American. 

The  Wrong  Street. — Messrs.  Benson,  Maule  & 
Co.  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  last  month  gave  then- 
place  of  business  as  223  Chestnut  street,  whereas  their 
seed  store  is  223  Church  street,  Philadelphia. 

An  Improvement  In  ('hums,  —  No  doubt 
that  many  who  have  used  the  Blanchard  Churn  have 
thought  it  hardly  possible  to  improve  it.  But  the 
makers  thought  differently,  and  presented  the  “Im¬ 
proved  Blanchard  ”  at  the  Great  Dairy  Fair  iu  December 
last.  In  this  chum  as  formerly  made,  the  top  was  flat, 
and  the  portion  of  cream  thrown  against  the  inside  of 
the  cover  would  escape  churning  unless  care  were  taken 
to  scrape  it  down  now  and  then  and  mingle  it  with  the 
rest  of  the  cream.  The  improvement  consists  in  making 
the  top  of  the  chum  of  the  same  shape  as  the  bottom, 
thus  bringing  all  the  surface  within  reach  of  the  dasher, 
so  that  no  cream  can  escape  being  constantly  agitated. 


Keeping  One  Cow.— Prizes, 

The  Family  Cow— How  to  Keep  Her. 

It  is  perhaps  safe  to  say  that  there  are  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  who  keep  hut  one  cow  than  there  are 
who  own  ten  or  more.  No  doubt  many  more  living  out¬ 
side  of  closely  built  cities  would  gladly  lessen  the  cost 
of  supporting  their  families  and  at  the  same  time  add  to 
their  comforts  and  even  luxuries  by  keeping  a  cow,  did 
they  know  how  to  keep  her.  There  is  a  general  notion 
that  keeping  a  cow  requires  a  pasture.  If  a  pasture  is 
not  necessary,  how  get  along  without  one  ?  One  has 
heard  that  half  an  acre  of  land  will  supply  food  for  a 
cow.  How?  Dairymen  and  farmers  can  learn  how  to 
treat  herds  as  a  part  of  general  farm  management,  or  in 
treatises  on  the  dairy.  There  are  works  on  cows,  but 
none  on  the  cow.  Who  knows  how  little  land  will  keep 
a  cow,  and  how  can  the  most  he  produced  on  that  little  ? 
It  is  not  a  question  oflarge  farming,  but  of  high  farming ; 
not  of  dairy  fanning,  hut  of  dairy  gardening.  To  call 
out  the  best  information  required  to  enable  one  to  keep 
a  single  cow  with  the  best  possible  results,  the  Pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  offer 

Prize  Essays  on  Keeping  One  Cow. 

The  Essay  need  not  discuss  the  selection  of  the  cow  or 
the  differences  in  breeds.  Let  the  writer  assume  that 
one  has  a  cow — the  best  he  can  get,  or  his  means 
allow— and  takes  possession  of  a  place  which  allows 
him  land  for  his  cow  on  the  first  of  May.  The 
main  points  to  be  considered  are:  The  stabling 
or  housing  of  the  cow;  the  yard  room  she  re¬ 
quires,  and  the  storage  or  disposal  of  her  manure. 
Then  the  least  area  of  land  that  can  be  safely  set  apart 
for  the  support  of  the  cow.  How  can  that  land  be  best 
managed  with  reference  to  that  cow  ?  The  manner  of 
cropping  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount  of  food  for  the 
whole  year.  Shall  any  crops  be  sown  for  next  year’s 
use  ?  It  is  to  he  assumed  that  the  land  is  to  be  made  to 
produce  all  that  it  will  profitably  yield,  which  will  bring 
np  the  question  of  manure  and  fertilizers,  of  course 
considering  that  produced  by  the  cow  herself.  What 
proportion  of  the  produce  of  the  land  is  to  be  cured  for 
winter?  Roots  and  keeping  them.  How  much  food 
must  be  bought,  and  what  ?  The  cow  is  to  be  so  fed, 
to  he  so  long  milked,  and  in  every  respect  so  treated  as 
to  give  the  best  returns  of  which  she  is  capable  to  her 
owner.  Time  of  calving.  What  to  do  if  help  is  needed. 
Treatment  after  calving  ;  what  to  do  with  the  calf. 
Milking.  The  Essay  need  not  treat  of  the  disposal  of 
or  the  uses  of  the  milk. — We  give  these  suggestions  as 
to  the  kind  of  Essay  desired,  but  the  writer  is  by  no 
means  limited  to  these.  The  problem  is — given  a  good 
cow,  how  to  get  the  best  possible  returns  from  tho  least 
possible  portion  of  the  land  through  the  agency  of  the 
cow.  The  Essays  to  be  legibly  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only,  and  not  to  exceed  6,000  words  (which  is 
about  two  pages  of  the  American  Agriculturist  in  this 
type).  Sketches  for  engravings  may  be  sent  if  desired. 

€asl«  Prizes. 


For  the  Best  Essay .  $50  DO 

For  the  Second  Best  Essay .  35  OO 

For  the  Third  Best  Essay .  15  OO 


The  Essays  to  he  sent  to  tho  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  on  or  before  April  1,  1880,  in  a  sealed  en¬ 
velope  with  an  assumed  name,  and  an  accompanying 
envelope  containing  the  assumed  name  and  tho  reM 
name  and  address  of  the  writer.  The  prizes  will  be 
awarded  by  a  committee  of  competent  and  impartial 
Judges.  All  Essays  submitted  for  these  prizes  to  be¬ 
come  the  property  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
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Market  Tendencies.— Those  who  have  watched 
the  markets  for  the  last  ten,  or  even  five,  years,  are  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  fact  that  there  is  now  a  much  greater 
discrimination  than  formerly  as  to  quality.  This  is  true 
in  all  departments,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  but  perhaps 
more  marked  among  meats  than  elsewhere.  Butchers  as 
a  class  are  getting  to  be  very  observant  and  particular, 
and  this  is  certainly  a  movement  in  the  right  direction. 


Loading  Logs. — “L.  M.,"  Canajoharie,  N.  Y., 
sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  a  method  of  loading 


LOADING  LOGS  UPON  A  SLED. 


logs  upon  a  sled,  which  he  has  found  to  be  entirely  satis¬ 
factory.  The  whole  malter  is  so  self  evident  from  the 
engraving,  that  an  explanation  is  not  called  for. 

Tbe  Bank  of  a  Creek  in  York  Co.,  Pa.,  is  mar¬ 
gined  by  bushes  10  to  15  feet  high ;  the  owner,  “A.  L.,” 
does  not  like  the  looks  of  it  and  desires  to  use  the  land  : 
he  wishes  to  know  wbat  he  can  put  in  place  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  growth  that  will  prevent  the  stream  from  washing 
the  banks,  which  are  in  some  places  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar  and  in  others  sloping...  Were  the  place  ours,  we 
should  try  to  modify  the  present  growth  rather  than  to 
replace  it  by  another,  which,  as  the  land  is  now  full  of 
roots  would  be  a  most  difficult  matter.  No  doubt  the 
thicket  can  be  narrowed,  by  taking  out  some  of  the  shrubs 
tipon  the  land  side  ;  then  if  the  remaining  shrubs  would 
be  more  pleasing  if  more  formal,  we  would  convert  them 
into  a  broad  hedge,  by  cutting  them  back  to  a  line,  mak¬ 
ing  the  present  shrubs  some  two  feet  shorter  than  the 
hight  is  to  be  finally.  Now  is  the  best  time  to  cut  them, 
and  by  an  annual  clipping  a  dense  and  comparatively 
narrow  hedge  screen  may  be  very  readily  formed. 

Killing  the  Live-Forever.— There  is  probably 
no  other  weed  more  tenacious  of  life  than  Live-forever. 
Among  the  various  suggestions  for  its  destruction  that  we 
have  published,  is  that  of  smothering  it  with  refuse  hay, 
to  exclude  light  and  air.  Mr.  J.  Northop,  writes  from 
Vermont,  that  he  tried  to  smother  it,  and  though  he  put 
wild  hay  over  it,  to  the  depth  of  6  feet,  he  thought  the 
weed  increased  under  the  treatment.  One  of  his  neigh¬ 
bors  tried  to  burn  it  out,  using  load  after  load  of  wood, 
with  no  good  results.  Another  neighbor  got  rid  of  the 
plant,  by  pouring  boiling  brine  upon  it.  Mr.  N.  suggests 
digging  up  the  plants,  and  putting  them  in  the  road, 
where  they  will  die  very  quickly.  He  also  says,  if  the 
land  be  rolled  with  a  heavy  roller,  while  the  Live-forever 
is  wet,  and  the  field  be  pastured  at  the  same  time,  the 
plant  will  disappear.  The  trouble  in  digging  it  up  is  to 
get  all  the  roots ;  every  fragment  left  in  the  soil  will  grow. 

Ice-cold  Water  should  not  be  taken  in  large 
quantities  by  horses  just  after  they  have  been  driven  and 
are  warm.  Let  them  rest  a  while  and  cool  off. 

Bo  Thoroughbreds  Revert  ?—  In  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  facts  on  this  important  question,  W.  H.  Brewer,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Agriculture  in  Yale  Scientific  School,  issues  a 
circular  containing  the  following  inquiries : — “  1.  Have 
yon  personally  ever  lmowu  any  case  where  thoroughbred 
Shorthorn  cattle,  because  of  climate,  poor  feed,  neglect, 
or  any  other  cause,  have  become  in  character  anything 
else  than  Shorthorns — in  other  words,  where,  from  any 
cause,  thoroughbred  Shorthorns  have  degenerated  into 
animals  of  any  other  breed  or  type  ? — 2.  Do  you  personal¬ 
ly  know  of  thoroughbred  animals  of  any  other  breeds  so 
changing  or  reverting? — 3.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  such 
a  thing  taking  place,  in  the  experience  of  othef  breeders, 
so  well  authenticated  that  you  believe  it  to  be  a  fact  ?  ”— 
If  fully  responded  to,  the  answers  to  will  furnish  material 
for  a  valuable  report  at  the  hands  of  Prof.  Brewer. 

In-and-in  Breeding.— “  A.  E.  L.”  This  term 
has  heen  variously  defined  as  far  as  words  go,  but  the 
idea  is  about  the  same  with  all,  namely :  A  breeding  to¬ 
gether  of  animals  that  are  closely  related,  such  as  cousins 
and  those  bound  by  ties  of  even  closer  kinship. 

Tlie  Beo  Moth.— -This  insect  is  very  destructive 
to  the  honey  bee,  the  larvie  or  “  worms,”  working  their 
way  through  the  combs,  and  in  time,  if  not  attended  to, 
becoming  so  abundant,  that  the  bees  are  obliged  to  aban¬ 


don  the  hive.  The  only  effective  way  to  meet  this  enemy, 
is  to  be  “first  on  the  ground,"  and  prevent  the  moths 
from  entering  the  hives.  The  insects  may  be  found 
resting  about  the  hives  in  early  morning,  and  being  slug¬ 
gish  at  that  time  can  be  easily  caught  and  destroyed. 

Where  to  Get  This  and  That.— Many  (ta¬ 
rn*  of  letters  come  to  the  Editors  every  year  (some 
with  and  some  without  “  return  postage  ”),  asking  where 
they  can  obtain  from  trustworthy  parties,  implements, 
animals,  poultry,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  things,  all  of  which  questions  we  try  to 
answer  when  we  can.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  much  valuable  time  of  both  writers  and  re¬ 
spondents,  would  be  saved,  if  the  inquirers  would  take 
the  little  trouble  required  to  just  look  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  where  usually,  in  one  number  or  another, 
several  parties  announce  the  very  things  asked  about. 
We  try  to  keep  out  all  parties  not  trustworthy — and  do 
not  admit  any  advertisers  whom  we  would  not  ourselves 
patronize  when  wanting  the  things  they  offer.  (The 
Editors  have  the  “veto  power”  over  any  and  every  ad¬ 
vertisement  proposed  for  these  columns.)  It  will  always 
pay  to  read  through  the  business  columns  to  see  what  is 
offered  and  by  whom,  and  useful  hints  are  often  derived 
from  reading  what  others  say  and  how  they  say  it.  New 
ideas  are  thus  started  up  in  one’s  mind. — When  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  arc  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 


Heavy  Pigs.— “Dr.  C.  E.  B.,”  Stonington,  Ct., 
sends  an  account  of  some  pigs  raised  by  him,  crossed 
Berkshire  and  Chester  Whites,  which  weighed  when 
dressed 546,  532,  and  437  lbs.  respectively,  being  14  mouths 
old;  also  two  spring  pigs  8  months  old,  which  weighed 
370  and  404  lbs.  They  were  fed  on  milk  and  meal,  and 
were  sold  at  6  cents  a  pound,  which  left  no  profit. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


The  readers  of  this 
column  are  aware  of  the 
frequency  with  which 
we  have  referred  to 
Wall  Street  specula¬ 
tions.  For  over  a  year 
there  has  been  no  one 
subject  upon  which  we 
have  had  so  many  in¬ 
quiries  as  those  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  circulars  sent 
by  parties  in  and  near  Wall 
Street.  These  circulars,  in  some 
cases  a  single  sheet,  and  others  a 
handsome  pamphlet,  showed  very 
plainly  that,  were  their  figures 
true  and  did  everything  work  as 

_  promised,  a  small  investment 

would  soon  give  a  large  return;  and  it  was  made  so  clear, 
that  one  with  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  start  with  could 
soon  become  a  millionaire,  that  very  many  sent  their 
money  without  hesitation  to  those  issuing  the  tempting 
circulars;  others  more  cautious  wrote  to  us  to  inquire. 

LETTERS  CAME  BY  HUNDREDS, 


all  of  the  same  purport;  with  scarcely  an  exception  the 
writers  wished  to  know  the  “  responsibility”  of  the  par¬ 
ties.  So  well  were  the  schemes  presented  that  no  one 
seemed  to  doubt  that  it  was  all  true,  and  each  seemed  to 
feel  that  if  the  parties  could  be  trusted  to  use  his  money 
in  “  puts  and  calls,”  “  special  privileges,”  and  all  the 
rest,  his  fortune  was  sure.  Our  carefully  made  inquiries 
only  discovered  that  the  various  parties  kept  large  bank 
accounts  and  had  abundant  capital.  Indeed,  some  of 
these  parties  brought  us  strong  recommendations  aB  to 
their  responsibility  and  even  respectability,  and  made  us 
the  tempting  offer  of  many  hundreds  of  dollars  to  insert 
their  advertisements  in  the  American  Agriulturist.  But 
we  could  not  accept  the  lucrative  offers,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  accessory  to  what  seemed  to  us  would  be  bad  for 
any  of  our  readers  thus  invited  to  invest.  A  singular  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  matter  all  along  has  been  that  in  all  this  corres¬ 
pondence  there  came  not  a  single  complaint.  Though  all 
seemed  favorable,  we  all  the  while  felt  that  there  was  a 
screw  loose  somewhere.  According  to  the  statements, 
investments  of  $5  and  $10  were  welcome;  the  Brokers 
would  make  these  into  $50  and  $100,  and  gladly,  for  a 
small  commission.  Now  if  these  brokers  had  abundant 
capital,  why  didn’t  they  invest  that,  and  get  the  whole 
profit  for  themselves,  instead  of  asking  for  $5  and  $10 
from  the  farmers  in  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  everywhere 
else  to  use,  when  they  had  a  plenty  of  their  own  ? 


A  LITTLE  COMMON  SENSE 

is  a  capital  thing  to  apply  in  such  cases.  Common  sense 
taught  us  that  these  circulars  showed  that  money  could 
be  made  altogether  too  easily.  Common  sense  indicated 


that  were  there  such  easy  and  safe  methods  of  making 
money,  those  who  discovered  them  would  not  tell  all  the 
world  and  advertise  for  strangers  to  come  in,  but  keep 
the  secret  for  themselves  and  intimate  friends.  This 
view  of  the  matter,  and  the  general  “  ear-marks  ’’  that 
one  can  hardly  describe,  but  which,  whoever  has  had 
long  to  do  with  such  schemes,  “  feels  in  his  bones  ’’ 
rather  than  sees  with  his  eyes,  made  us  quite  confident 
that  there  was  something  rotten  about  it.  We  had  had 
not  a  single  complaint,  and  their  bank  account  was  large, 
so  we  had  no  grounds  upon  which  to  base  an  exposure 
of  the  parties  themselves.  (It  took  months  of  careful, 
earnest  investigation  and  trap-setting  by  sharp  detectives 
to  finally  unearth  their  swindling.)  But  we  could  help  our 
readers,  and  warn  them  against  the  persuasive  circulars  by 
an  exposure  of  the  business  without  reference  to  the  par¬ 
ties  engaged  in  it.  Nearly  every  month,  for  a  long  time,  we 
have  endeavored  to  show  how  stock  speculations  of  the 
kind  proposed  were  regarded  in  business  circles,  and  that 
the  sound,  reputable  merchants,  bankers,  brokers,  etc., 
all  looked  upon  the  “  put  and  call  ”  business  as  the 
meanest  foiun  of  gambling.  But  the  end  has  come,  our 
suspicions,  or  presentiment  of  wrong  doing,  are  more 
than  fulfilled.  All  of  these  remarkable  “  Brokers,"  who 
occupied  such  stately  offices,  and  sent  out  pictures  of 
them,  who  had  such  special  advantages,  and  who  could 
invest  the  money  for  others  so  profitably,  turn  out  to  be 

THE  MEANEST  KIND  OP  SWINDLERS, 
and  must  take  their  place  with  those  who  “shove  the 
queer ;  ”  those  who  sell  $15  Bibles  for  a  dollar ;  the  man 
who  is  in  search  of  his  cousin— in  fact,  they  step  to  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  great  army  of  cheats,  frauds, 
and  swindlers,  who  prey  upon  the  honest  and  unsuspect¬ 
ing,  dealing  in  bogus  stuff  of  all  kinds,  from  flash  jewelry 
to  bogus  lottery  tickets  to  which  there  is  no  lottery  aud 
every  ticket  bound  to  draw,  a  prize.  In  fact,  it  is  al¬ 
leged  that  the  great  Pattee,  who  a  few  years  ago  was 
the  head  and  front  of  the  Wyoming  and  various  kin¬ 
dred  lottery  schemes,  was  actually  the  capitalist  of 

TWO  OP  THESE  BROKERS’  SHOPS. 

Four  of  the  leading  establishments  in  this  “stock” 
business  are  said  to  have  been  practically  under  the 
management  of  one  man,  Bnckwalter  by  name.  These 
were  Lawrence  &  Co.,  Adams,  Brown  &  Co.,  Allen, 
Jordan  &  Co.,  and  Barnes,  Garrison  &  Co.,  Buckwalter 
owning  the  first  two  entirely,  and  half  of  the  others. 
Much  trouble  was  caused  by  these  scamps  taking 

THE  NAMES  OP  REPUTABLE  BROKERS. 

Thus  the  house  of  Lawrence  Bros.  &  Co.  stands  high, 
and  the  name  of  Lawrence  &  Co.  was  sufficiently  like  it 
to  be  very  annoying;  so  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the 
city  is  A.  Belmont  &  Co. ;  the  name  of  another  of  the 
concerns,  Thatcher,  Belmont  &  Co.,  conveyed  to  those 
abroad  the  idea  that  they  were  the  Belmont  &  Co.  The 
annoyance  caused  by  these  establishments,  and  their 
operations  bringing  discredit  upon  those  engaged  in 
legitimate  stock  brokerage,  induced  the  Law  Committee 
of  the  Stock  Exchange  to  employ. a  law  firm  to  collect 
information  as  to  these  operators  and  to  endeavor  to  put 
a  stop  to  them.  At  the  proper  point  the  services  of  Mr. 
Anthony  Comstock,  Special  Agent  of  the  Post-Office 
Department,  were  called  in,  and  as  a  result  the  dis¬ 
reputable  firms  were  hit  in  their  most  vital  point— 

THEIR  LETTERS  WERE  STOPPED  1 

The  case  being  reported  at  Washington  an  order  came 
from  the  Postmaster  General  to  the  Postmaster  at  New 
York  forbidding  the  delivery  of  all  letters  directed  to  the 
firms  named  above,  and  to  half  a  dozen  more  all  in  the 
same  game.  Of  course  stopping  their  letters  ended  their 
business,  for  these  chaps  operated  entirely  through  the 
mails.  Next  to  the  stoppage  of  the  delivery  of  their 
letters  the  most  important  step  is  the  seizure  of  the  lists 
of  names  of  persons  all  over  the  country ;  books  con¬ 
taining  thousands  and  thousands  of  names  were  seized, 
and  these  are  the  most  important  of  all  the  assets  of 
these  concerns — the  chief  stock  in  trade.  It  is  gratify¬ 
ing  to  know  that  this  wicked  business  has  come  to  an 
end,  at  least  for  the  present.  Perhaps  those  who  made 
remittances  to  these  firms  would  like  to  know 
HOW  THEIR  MONEY  WAS  USED, 

whether  on  “special  privilege”  or  “  put  and  call.”  They 
used  the  money  very  judiciously— one  of  the  chaps 
“put”  it  in  his  pocket  and  it  wasn’t  possible  to  “call” 
it  out  again.  Stocks?  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 
They  knew  a  trick  worth  two  of  that ;  besides,  stock 
speculations  are  risky  and  some  think  immoral.  It  was  a 
very  neat  business — all  profit.  Mr.  Buckwalter’s  mouthy 
income  from  the  four  concerns  named  above  was  to  be 
over  $22,000. —It  must  be  a  highly  consoling  reflection  to 
those  who  have  contributed  their  $10  or  $20  to  make  up 
this  amount,  to  read  that  he  “  is  said  to  be  handsome  in 
appearance  and  singularly  winning  in  manner.” — “Win¬ 
ning  I  ” — we  should  say  so.  How  he  did  win  I 

When  these  schemes  for  making  money  so  readily,  are 
presented,  no  matter  how  persuasively  to  those  living  at 
a  distance,  when  the  figures  show  with  convincing  cer- 
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tainty  that  an  investment  will  pay  20  to  50  per  cent,  it  is 
well  for  those  who  feel  tempted  to  remember  that 

NSW  YORK  CAPITALISTS  ARB  NOT  ASLEEP. 

They  have  millions  awaiting  investment  in  anything 
that  will  be  reasonably  safe  and  give  a  fair  return.  Any 
thing  so  sure  as  these  stock  schemes  were  represented  to 
be,  if  it  would  pay  10  per  cent,  would  be  jumped  at.  It 
is  very  certain  that  no  really  safe,  profitable  business 
would  be  hawked  all  over  the  country  seeking  invest¬ 
ment  in  small  driblets.  Every  good  and  safe  chance, 
every  chance  to  invest  money  that  we  could  commend  to 
our  friends,  is  wanted  in  New  York.  The  very  fact  of 
its  going  abroad  is  evidence  that  it  is  not  of  a  kind 
wanted  here.  We  have  given  considerable  space  to  this 

BOGUS  STOCK  SCHEME, 

as  it  is  the  most  important,  so  far  as  the  amounts  con¬ 
cerned  go,  of  anything  yet  attempted,  and  the  most  per¬ 
nicious.  It  could  never  have  been  checked  but  for  the 
law  that  prevents  the  use  of  the  mails  for  fraudulent  pur¬ 
poses.  There  will  be  an  attempt,  possibly  at  the  present 
•Congress,  to  either  repeal  the  law,  or  so  amend  it  as  to 
■destroy  its  efficacy.  The  law  stands  in  the  way  of  those 
who  have  a  vast  money  interest  in  its  repeal.  It  is  to 
the  direct  interest  of  no  one  to  lobby  in  its  favor.  The 
American  Agriculturist  goes  into  politics  so  far  as  to  ad- 
-yise  its  readers  to  let  the  law-makers  know  that  this 
Is  a  most  beneflcient  law,  and  one  that  must  stand. 
....Now  that  the  planting  season  is  near  at  hand 

THE  VENDER  OP  WONDERFUL  PLANTS 

will  be  around.  He  has  already  been  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
with  the  Blue  Moss  Rose,  for  which  ho  only  asks  $5. 
If  he  will  bring  a  real  Blue  Rose,  mossy  or  not,  he  can 
readily  get  $500,  if  not  more.  There  is  the  firm  our  cor¬ 
respondent  asks  about  in  Geneva,  but  they  never  author¬ 
ized  such  a  fraud  as  this  pretended  agent  is.  Do  not  buy 
any  unusual  things :  Strawberries  that  grow  on  bushes. 
Self-pruning  Grape-vines,  the  Peach  budded  on  the  French 
Willow,  or  any  other  of  the  marvels  of  horticulture. . . 
Among  the  old  things  that  have  revived  of  late  is 

THE  SELLING  OP  RECIPES. 

If  persons  who  bought  these  recipes  merely  lost  the 
money  paid  for  them,  it  would  not  much  matter,  but  the 
evil  does  not  end  here.  One  of  the  most  common  recipes 
is  that  for  some  kind  of  illuminating  oil ;  sometimes  it  is 
“Solar,”  or  “Centennial,”  or  “French,”  or  other  high 
sounding  name,  but  all  are  equally  dangerous,  as,  so  far 
•  as  we  have  seen  them,  they  have  for  their  basis 

THAT  MOST  DANGEROUS  LIQUID,  BENZINE. 

There  are  several  things  added,  but  they  do  not  in  any 
manner  change  its  character,  nor  is  it  possible  to  change 
it  by  the  addition  of  anything.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
these  recipes  are  now  sold,  we  must  repeat  our  warning 
•against  them.  If  any  one  has  paid  a  dollar  or  any  other 
sum  for  a  recipe  making  an  illuminating  oil  with  Ben¬ 
zine,  do  not  be  tempted  to  use  it.  Benzine  is  very 
volatile,  and  its  vapor  mixed  with  air  will  explode. 
Those  who  sell  the  recipes  claim  that  the  oil  will  not  ex¬ 
plode. — Of  course  not,  Oil  never  does  explode,  bijt  the 
vapor  when  mixed  with  air  will— dangerously— fatally. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  read  the  high  sounding  threats  on 
these  recipes,  that  the  holder  is  “  not  to  divulge  or  make 
known  any  of  the  ingredients.”—"  Under  Penalty  of  the 
Law.”  Bosh  1. . .  .The  “  Dictionary  ”  scheme  is  quiet,  but 

“THE  NEW  DOMESTIC  BIBLE” 

•offer,  noticed  last  month  appears  to  have  had  quite  a  run, 
as  some  papers  of  generally  good  reputation  have  pub¬ 
lished  the  advertisement.  It  is  strange  that  one  can  read 
the  advertisement  and  not  see  the  catch.  It  gives  a  cut 
of  a  fine  large  Bible,  and  it  also  describes  one  worth  $15, 
and  then  stales :  “In  order  to  introduce  our  Bibles,  we 
agree,  upon  the  receipt  of  75  cents,  to  pay  the  postage 
and  other  expenses,  to  send  any  reader  of  this  paper  a 
copy  of  the  Holy  Bible.” — Alind,  he  don’t  agree  to  send 
that  Bible.  1  ‘>4  copy  of  the  Holy  Bible”  is  pretty  good 
for  Philadelphia ;  she  will  soon  equal  New  York,  or  even 
■Cincinnati,  in  the  Humbug  business  if  she  keeps  on. . . . 
A  School  of  Design  is  a  good  thing  in  any  city,  but 
“a  national  school  op  design” 
is  the  kind  they  have  in  Chicago.  They  advertise  to  send 
an  “  original  oil  painting,”  worth  $10  or  $15,  for  25 cents. 
One  of  our  friends  seeing  the  advertisement  thought  to 
please  his  picture-loving  wife.  He  received  the  paint¬ 
ing,  and  sends  us  half  of  it,  the  other  half  went  to  the 
paper  in  which  he  saw  the  advertisement.  “  Original  I  ” 
we  haven’t  the  least  doubt  of  it.  We  don’t  think  that 
any  one — not  even  those  who  decorate  the  panels  of  street 
cars  and  omnibuses,  could  be  any  more  original — it  is 
the  originalesl  painting  we  ever  saw.  This  “  School  of 
Design”  designs  lots  for  25  cts.  in  the  sign  painter  style. 
•Our  friend  should  not  complain ;  we  don’t  think  he  could 
get  such  a  picture  anywhere  else  for  half  the  money. . .  It 
is  so  long  since  we  have  had  a  good,  “  bang  up,”  real  A 
No.  1  cure-all,  that  it  is  rather  refreshing  to  get  hold  of 

SOMETHING  NF.W  IN  THE  MEDICAL  LINE. 

Here  it  is,  a  rather  neat  pamphlet,  all  bright  and  fre9h 


from  the  press.  It  is  headed :  “  Truth  is  Mighty,  and 
Will  Prevail.” — If  our  memory  serves  us,  we  have  heard 
something  like  this  before.  Then  here  is  a  picture ;  an 
old  man  on  a  bed,  a  young  man,  a  bureau. — The  room 
looks  familiar.  We  must  have  seen  that  before.  Then  the 
story— these  medicines  always  have  a  story.  It  is  aj  one 
time  a  visit  to  “  Old  Mother  Noble”  (what  has  become 
of  her  and  his  diamonds  ?).  Again  it  is  Eddie  Eastman 
among  the  Indians,  and  Eddie’s  wife  too  among  some 
more  Indians. — Eddie,  “  we  have  missed  you. ’’—All  these 
stories  come  before  us  with  touching  freshness.  But  this 
story ;  Bedside  of  aged  father— eve  of  departure  to  “  that 
bourne” — universal  remedy — about  to  be  revealed — all 
except  myself  to  retire— old-fashioned  bureau — instructed 
me  to  touch  secret  spring— recipes  for  the  manufacture 
and  preparation  of  his  valuable  remedy.” — Pshaw  1 — its 
just  that  same  old,  old  story  that’s  done  service  over  and 
over  again,  and  is  again  revived,  and  now  does  service  for 
“  THE  SYSTEM  RENOVATOR,  &  BLOOD  PURIFYING  SYRUP.” 

Of  course  it  cures  everything.  Yon  have  only  to  “  purify 
the  blood,”  and  “renovate  the  system,”  and  there  you 
are.  “  Liver  complaint  f  ”  read  the  symptoms— every  one 
has  them — “  Consumption  ?  ” — read  the  symptoms — so 
many,  you  must  have  some — Remedy — Take  the  afore¬ 
said — and  so  on  through  the  whole  catalogue.  It  is  me¬ 
lancholy  to  think  that  people  will  read  this  stuff  and 
believe  it— and  what  is  worse,  take  the  medicine. 


Starting  a  Fire  is  a  familiar  daily  exercise  for 
thousands  of  thousands  throughout  the  United  States  at 
this  time ;  but  there  are  many  who  do  not  know  the  best 
way.  Concentration  is  the  leading  feature  in  this  little, 
but  very  important  domestic  duty.  1st,  the  fuel  should 
be  concentrated ,  that  is,  put  together  in  a  compact  heap ; 
and  2d,  in  a  place  on  the  grating  where  the  draft  can  be 
concentrated  upon  it.  These  two  points  gained  it  is  an 
easy  matter  to  produce  a  brisk  fire.  When  the  kindling, 
which  we  have  presupposed  was  dry  and  in  sufficient 
quantity,  is  well  started,  the  wood  or  coal,  as  the  case 
may  be,  is  so  put  on  that  the  draft  and  flame  will  pass 
directly  through  the  fuel.  In  starting  a  fire,  all  depends 
upon  having  the  conditions  right,  and  great  loss  of  time, 
and  even  patience,  is  incurred  if  they  are  not  provided. 

To  Dress  Skins  Wltli  or  Without  the  Fur 
On.— “  C.  L.  B.,”  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.  Tanning  is  done 
by  means  of  bark  or  other  substances,  which  contain 
tannic  acid ;  this  combines  chemically  with  the  gelatine 
of  the  skin,  and  forms  what  we  know  as  leather.  But 
the  dressing  of  skins  with  some  astringent  salts— as 
Alum,  for  instance— is  called  tawing,  and  not  tanning, 
as  no  tannic  acid  is  used.  The  hair  is  removed  from 
skins  by  some  alkaline  matter,  as  lime  or  wood  ashes, 
and  with  small  skins  this  may  be  used  as  a  paste  spread 
upon  the  flesh  side  and  left  for  a  few  days,  when  the 
hair  may  be  rubbed  off  with  ease.  The  alkali  destroys 
the  “roots”  of  the  hair  (the  bulbs  in  the  hair  follicles), 
and  so  loosens  it  from  the  skin.  The  skins  may  be 
tawed  by  spreading  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  finely 
powdered  Alum  and  Salt  upon  the  moist  flesh  side,  doub¬ 
ling  each  one,  or  laying  pairs  with  the  flesh  sides  together 
and  putting  them  away  for  several  days.  After  the  skin 
has  taken  the  character  of  leather,  it  is  to  be  stretched, 
scraped, rubbed  with  chalk  and  pumice  stone  until  smooth 
and  pulled  and  stretched  while  drying  to  make  it  soft. 

Eggs  from  Different  Breeds  of  Hens.— A 

western  egg-raiser,  from  his  own  and  others’  experience, 
formulates  the  following  table  of  weight  and  number  of 
eggs  produced  by  different  breeds  of  fowls : 


Kind  of  Breed. 

No.  of  Eggs 
per  jwurid. 

No.  of  Eggs 
per  year. 

Leghorn . 

9 

16C 

Hamburgs . 

9 

150 

Light  Brahmas  &  Black  Spanish 

8 

130 

Polish.. . . . . 

9 

125 

Black  and  White  Cochins . 

8 

125 

Dark  Brahmas . 

8 

120 

Plymouth  Rocks . 

8 

115 

Bantams . 

16 

90 

Cross  Breeding  of  Sheep.— “B.  Bro.”  Merinos 
are  greatly  improved  as  mutton  sheep  by  crossing  with 
Cotswolds  or  Leicesters;  the  former  cross  makes  a  large 
heavy-bodied  sheep, with  a  valuable,  medium,  long  comb¬ 
ing  wool ;  the  latter  cross  is  not  so  favorable,  but  is  a 
good  mutton  sheep.  The  information  given  on  cross 
breeds  in  "  The  Shepherd’s  Manual  ”  contains  all  that 
has  as  yet  been  learned  or  done  in  this  way.  Cross 
breeding  must  be  done  from  year  to  year,  and  it  is  not  a 
permanent  operation,  for  after  two  or  three  crosses  the 
produce  is  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  pure  breed 
used  for  the  mal^animal. 

Census  Assignments.— Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard  University,  has  charge  of  the  department  of 
Forestry,  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Brewer,  of  Yale  College,  is 
employed  as  expert  on  Cereals.  The  Cotton  is  placed  in 
charge  of  Prof.  Hilgard,of  the  University  of  California, and 


special  work  in  the  agricultural  department,  lias  been 
assigned  to  Hon.  J.  R.  Dodge.  Such  names  as  these,  are 
an  assurance  of  thoroughness  in  this  important  work. 


A  Wooden  Hailing  Honey  Box.— Since 
fractional  currency  has  gone  out  of  use,  remittances  by 


Fig.  1. — THE  PINE  BLOCK  BORED. 


mail,  of  sums  less  than  a  dollar,  must  be  made  in  coin. 
The  sending  of  coin  by  letter  is  both  inconvenientand  un¬ 
safe.  A  heavy  coin  is  easily  detected,  and  can  be  abstract¬ 
ed  by  a  dishonest  person,  or  it  may  wear  its  way  through 
the  envelope  of  its  own  weight.  A  correspondent  re¬ 
cently  having  occasion  to  send  us  some  silver  “  change," 
inclosed  it  in  a  wooden  box,  which  he  made  as  follows : 
A  pine  block,  a  trifle  larger  than  shown  in  figure  1,  was 
bored  nearly  through  in  the  center,  with  1‘4-inch  auger 
bit,  the  “  worm  ”  passing  entirely  through,  and  thus  fur¬ 
nishing  a  6mall  opening  to  allow  the  postmaster  to  in¬ 
spect  the  contents.  A  cover  of  thin  pine,  fastened  by 
four  tacks  completes  the  box,  as  shown  in  the  engravings. 
The  whole  can  be  made  in  five  minutes.  When  filled, 
wrapping  paper  suitable  for  the  directions  is  tied  around 
it  with  a  string.  The  post-office  regulations  require  2nd 
and  3d  class  matter  to  be  tied.  A  box  of  cigars  nailed 
is  subject  to  letter  postage,  and  so  of  other  boxes  nailed 
together,  if  the  contents  are  not  visible.  We  have 
illustrated  the  box  as  it  shows,  ready  resources  in  an 


Fig.  2. — THE  BOX  BEADY  FOB  MAILING. 


emeigency.  Our  correspondent  did  not  postpone  or 
give  up  sending  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  because 
he  had  only  coin.  Coin  would  not  be  safe  in  a  letter,  he 
had  no  suitable  box,  so  he  at  once  made  one.  We  have 
received  insects  sent  by  mail,  put  up  in  wooden  boxes  in  a 
similar  manner,  though  in  these  cases  the  bore  was  small¬ 
er,  and  made  in  the  direction  of  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Sowing;  Clover  Seed.— Just  after  a  light  snow  is 
a  favorite  time  with  many  in  which  to  sow  clover  seed — 
as  the  seed  can  be  distributed  very  evenly,  and  it  falls  into 
a  good  moist  place  as  the  snow  melts.  If  Red  Clover  is 
sowed  alone,  about  20  pounds  per  acre  should  be  used. 

The  Agricultural  College  of  Japan.— This 

Institution  has  been  in  existence  for  three  years,  and  a 
large  number  of  students  have  been  educated  in  it.  The 
government  appreciates  its  work  and  its  needs  by  en¬ 
gaging  foreign  teachers  and  aiding  it  in  other  ways. 

Sharpening  the  Horse«Shoes.— At  this  sea¬ 
son  which  abounds  in  ice,  the  horses’  shoes  demand  at¬ 
tention  that  they  do  not  become  smooth  and  thereby 
subject  the  animals  to  cruel  strains  that  may  develop 
into  wind-galls,  ring-bones,  etc.  The  horse’s  instinct 
teaches  him  he  is  unsafe  with  smooth  shod  feet  when 
driven  upon  icy  roads,  and  he  is  constantly  in  fear, 
and  trembling,  lest  he  slip  and  fall.  It  is  costly  and 
cruel  to  drive  horses  thus  shod.  The  calks  should  be  of 
hard  steel  and  kept  of  even  length  that  the  weight  of  the 
body  may  be  distributed  evenly  over  the  muscles  of  the 
limbs.  If  one  has  not  “  Self-Sharpening  Shoes  ”  it  will 
pay  to  make  frequent  calls  at  the  blacksmith’s  shop  so 
long  as  the  ice  lasts.  Give  the  horses  a  safe  footing. 
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Batting  Rams.— The  bntting  of  an  tigly  ram,  and 
especially  of  one  just  storting  out  in  the  business,  is  not 
to  be  winked  at.  Too  many  valuable  and  otherwise 
harmless  animals  have  been  made  intolerably  ugly  by 
boys,  and  sometimes  older  persons,  teasing  them  in  but¬ 
ting  while  they  were  young.  To  cure  a  ram  that  is  con¬ 
tinually  on  the  defensive  is  not  an  easy  task.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  has  been  suggested  as  a  remedy,  founded  upon 
the  fact  that  when  a  ram  butts,  he  steps  back  a  few  feet 
to  prepare  for  his  work.  Two  long  poles  are  attached  to 


REMEDY  FOR  BUTTING  RAM. 


the  horns,  one  on  each  side,  to  drag  on  the  ground,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  the  backing  up  of  the  ram  will 
be  so  interfered  with  by  the  poles,  and  it  will  upset  him 
so  much  that  his  butting  intentions  will  be  modified  or 
diverted.  In  a  short  time  one  stick  will  be  sufficient,  and 
after  a  while  the  cure  will  be  effected.  This  treatment 
will  he  employed  only  when  the  ram  is  specially  valuable ; 
else  he  had  better  be  fattened  and  pass  into  mutton. 

Apple  Trees  In  Kansas.—  R.  Stauffer,  Nemaha 
Co.,  writes  that  the  warm  weather  last  autumn  caused 
the  young  apple  trees  to  bloom  and  push  their  leaves; 
also  that  Borne  trees  have  the  bark  killed  upon  one  side 
of  the  trunks.  It  would  be  for  the  future  good  of  the 
trees  that  have  bloomed  to  cut  back  the  shoots  to  strong 
buds  that  have  not  started.  The  injury  to  the  bark  is  due, 
as  he  suggests,  to  the  sun  in'winter,  and  maybe  prevented 
by  shading  the  trunks  ;  this  may  be  done  by  loosely  wind¬ 
ing  a  hay  or  straw  band  around  them,  or  by  binding  a  few 
corn-stalks  upon  the  sunny  side.  Another  method  is  to 
tack  two  light  boards  together  like  an  eaves  trough,  and 
secure  this  against  the  trunk  during  winter  and  spring. 

The  Ohio  State  Horticultural  is  one  of  the 

societies  that  always  have  interesting  annual  meetings 
and  the  accounts  of  the  one  held  at  Canton,  Stark  Co.,  in 
December  last,  show  that  in  spite  of  rain  and  mud,  there 
was  this  year  the  usual  good  time.  The  election  resulted 
in  the  reappointment  of  the  former  corps  of  very  ex¬ 
cellent  officers,  among  whom  are  Doct.  John  A.  Warder, 
North  Bend,  of  Pres’t.;  Geo.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware, 
Treasurer;  and  M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  Secretary. 

Lanterns  in  the  Barn.— Caution  is  always 
necessary  when  kerosene  is  burned,  but  never  more  so 
than  when  used  in  the  barns  and  stables.  A  candle  well 
secured  within  a  frame  of  glass  for  use  in  the  barn,  is 
cheap,  handy,  and,  above  all,  comparatively  safe,  even  if 
it  should  fall  from  its  support.  Do  not  use  any  lantern 
in  the  barns  and  stables  if  it  can  be  possibly  avoided. 

Mending  Harness. — When  a  harness  breaks  it 
always  is  just  at  that  time  and  place  when  the  break  is 
of  the  greatest  inconvenience.  There  are  two  ways  of 
meeting  this  matter.  1st,  by  keeping  the  harness  in  good 
repairs,  that  no  weak  spot  may  exist  when  the  trying 
time  comes  ;  and  second,  to  be  prepared  for  a  break, 
should  it  come,  by  carrying  a  coil  of  strong  copper  wire 
either  in  the  pocket  or  in  some  place  in  the  vehicle,  and 
a  knife  for  doing  the  necessary  cutting  and  punching  of 
holes.  A  good  teamster  should  be  an  expert  in  meeting 
all  “break  downs,”  by  being  able  to  overcome  them. 

Doing  Chores.— Much  time  is  lost  by  farmers  in 
doing  the  chores.  This  loss  may  arise  from  several 
causes ;  often  in  the  arrangement  of  the  farm  buildings, 
and  that  of  the  stock  ;  “  things  ”  are  not  handy.  The 
hay  that  is  fed  to  the  sheep  is  sometimes  on  the  other 
side  of  the  barn,  and  must  be  carried  a  long  distance  by 
the  forkful.  This  is  but  an  illustration  of  what  may  be 
the  case  with  the  corn,  litter,  and  especially  the  water. 
Even  if  the  arrangements  are  perfect,  there  must  be  a 
method  in  doing  the  chores :  a  time  as  well  as  ■place 

“Pine  Straw,”  which  is  not  properly  straw,  but 
the  dry,  fine,  needle-shaped  leaves  of  the  pine  trees, 
makes  only  a  fair  absorbent  for  liquid  manure,  as  it  is  so 
resinous  and  woody.  For  the  same  reason  these  leaves 
are  not  easily  decomposed  and  can  not  rank  high  as  an 
element  in  a  compost.  When  any  other  kind  of  leaves, 


straw,  leaf  mould,  or  muck,  can  be  obtained,  but  little 
time  should  be  spent  in  gathering  pine  straw.  If  they 
are  at  hand  in  abundance,  it  will  pay  to  use  them.  Their 
best  use  is  as  fuel,  though  they  burn  too  rapidly.  A  few 
years*  ago  some  one  proposed,  by  means  of  a  powerful 
press,  to  make  them  into  blocks  to  be  used  as  fuel. 
Whether  this  was  tested  or  not  we  have  not  learned. 

Pood  and  Digestion. — The  value  of  a  food  does 
not  depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  nourishing  in¬ 
gredients  it  contains,  and  a  chemical  analysis,  while  it 
may,  does  not  of  necessity  show  the  exact  feeding  value 
of  fodder,  roots,  etc.  It  may  be  that  in  the  influence  that 
the  food  has  over  the  digestion  its  greatest  value  lies — 
stimulating  it  to  healthy  and  vigorous  action,  etc.  Thus 
turnips  are  a  poor  feed  in  themselves,  worth  only  $2.80 
per  ton  as  far  as  the  food  elements  go  ;  but  they  are  worth 
much  more,  as  a  matter  of  practical  experience,  in  the 
relish  they  give  the  stock  for  dryer  and  more  substantial 
food.  Another  reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in 
much  food— especially  the  different  kinds  of  fodder — the 
nutritive  portions  are  in  the  cell  of  the  plant — shut  up  as 
it  were  in  little  wooden  cases.  The  chemist  who  takes 
all  needed  time  for  an  analysis,  can  work  at  the  fodder 
until  he  gets  out  all  the  nutritive  matters  there  are  in  it, 
and  use  various  methods  of  doing  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  the  laboratory  of  the  animal’s  stomach  the  fodder  can 
remain  bnt  a  limited  time,  and  only  the  same  process  is 
used  for  all  kinds  of  food,  hence  the  animal  may  not  be, 
and  generally  is  not,  able  to  remove  all  the  valuable 
ingredients  that  the  chemist  has  shown  it  to  contain. 

Curry  the  Cows.— No  animal  of  the  farm  will 
show  signs  of  neglect  so  soon  as  a  cow.  The  coat  gets 
rough  and  dirty,  and  the  bones  stand  out  with  irregular 
and  peculiar  prominence.  On  the  other  hand,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  good  care  gives  the  opposite  appearance, 
and  the  creature  is  neat,  clean,  and  plump.  There  is 
much  in  a  good  supply  of  wholesome  food,  but  it,  with¬ 
out  occasional  rubbing  and  currying,  will  not  make  the 
cow  look  and  feel  comfortable.  It  pays  to  curry  the  cows. 

(Basket  Items  continued  on  page  75.) 


Bee  Notes  for  February. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 

During  this  month  bees  require  but  little  care ; 
while  they  should  be  left  as  nearly  quiet  as  possible,  the 
bee-keeper  in  the  meantime  may  be  actively  engaged. 
In  travelling  through  the  country, 

I  observe  that  not  one  bee-keeper 
in  ten  has  taken  enough  interest 
in  the  business  to  advance  beyond 
the  use  of  the  old-fashioned  box- 
hive.  This  fact  is  almost  beyond 
comprehension,  when  we  compare 
this  manner  of  keeping  bees  with 
the  better  methods  of  the  present 
day.  It  would  be  difficult  to  in- 
numerate  in  a  single  article  the 
merits  of  a  movable  comb-hive 
with  each  comb  built  in  a  separate 
frame,  as  compared  with  the  old 
box-hive  with  crooked  immova¬ 
ble  combs,  the  condition  of  which 
can  be  but  very  imperfectly  ascer¬ 
tained.  With  such  movable 
frames,  the  bee-keeper  may  avail 
himself  of  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  using  artificial  comb- 
foundation,  thereby  securing 
straight  worker  combs.  When 
desired,  such  combs  may  be  lifted 
from  the  hive  and  their  exact  con¬ 
ditions  ascertained.  The  bees  may 
also  be  brushed  from  them,  and  by 
the  use  of  the  Honey  Extractor  the 
honey  may  be  removed  and  the  combs  returned  to  the  hive 
to  be  refilled.  The  power  we  obtain  by  the  use  of  these 
frames  to  control  swarming,  is  enough  to  command  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  bee-keeper.  Many  have  said  to  me  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  trouble  bees  would  give  them  during  the 
swarming  season,  they  would  keep  a  few  swarms.  A 
minister  of  my  acquaintance  disposed  of  his  bees  from 
the  fact,  as  he  said,  that  they  were  sure  to  swarm  on  Sun¬ 
day.  All  such  annoyances  may  be  avoided  if  the  mova¬ 
ble  comb-  hi vo  is  used  understandingly.  Do  not  make  the 
mistake  which  so  many  have  made,  in  thinking  that  sim¬ 
ply  securing  a  movable  comb-hive,  and  placing  a  swarm 
of  bees  in  it,  will  result  in  any  marked  advance  over  the 
old  way.  We  should  understand  these  advantages  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  profit  by  them.  The  facility  with 
which  the  timid  are  enabled  to  perform  the  necessary 
operations  in  advanced  bee-culture  is  likewise  a  great 
improvement  upon  the  practices  of  earlier  days.  Close- 
fitting  rubber  gloves,  a  modern  bee  veil  and  the  Bellows 


Bee  Smoker,  will  enable  the  most  timid  to  handle  bees 
with  perfect  safety.  The  particular  object  of  these  re¬ 
marks  is  to  induce  the  beginner  in  bee-keeping  to  spend 
these  winter  months,  when  not  crowded  by  the  busy 
season’s  operations,  in  investigating  these  improved 
methods  of  our  pursuit.  After  deciding  upon  the  course 
to  be  followed,  all  needful  preparations  should  be  made 
before  the  busy  season  opens,  in  order  that  no  time 
need  be  lost  when  the  harvest  once  fairly  begins. 


Cutting  Fodder  and  Litter. 


With  a  fodder-cutter  of  the  right  kind,  it  may 
even  pay  well  to  cut  the  litter  used  for  bedding 


cattle.  This  has  been  tried  by  the  writer  with  ad¬ 
vantage  by  means  of  a  simple  arrangement.  A 
machine  which  will  cut  straw  or  coarse  hay  in 
longer  lengths  than  is  usual  for  fodder,  is  prefera¬ 
ble  to  any  other ;  cutters  are  now  made  that  can  be 
changed  so  as  to  alter  the  cut  from  half  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a  half  by  the  mere  moving  of  a  cam. 
This  may  be  used  for  cutting  feed  or  litter.  A 
“  Common-Sense  Fodder-Cutter  ”  was  procured  and 
fixed  in  the  middle  of  the  second  floor  in  the  cow- 
barn.  A  trap-door  on  each  side  in  the  floor  made 
it  easy  to  drop  the  cut  straw  on  one  side  to  the 
standing  stage  below,  where  the  cows  were  tied 
up  ;  and  also  to  drop  the  cut  hay  or  fodder  into 
the  feed-box  on  the  feeding  floor,  without  moving 
the  machine.  A  plan  of  the  arrangement  is  shown 
at  figure  1.  With  the  cutter  referred  to,  a  whole 
sheaf  of  straw  may  be  cut  at  once  into  chaff  li  in. 
long  for  litter,  and  if  straw  is  used  for  feed,  the  cut 
could  be  changed  to  i  or  1  inch  instantly,  the 


knife  passing  through  4  inches  of  straw  or  hay 
with  the  greatest  ease.  Either  hand  or  power  may 
be  used,  and  a  wind-mill  attached  to  the  end  of  the 
barn  would  furnish  a  very  cheap  and  effective 
power  for  the  purpose.  One  peculiarity  of  the  cut¬ 
ter  mentioned,  in  addition  to  its  automatic  and  in¬ 
stantaneous  change  of  cut,  is  that  It  has  a  direct 
cutting  action,  and  a  draw  motion  is  given  to  the 
knife  by  its  peculiar  scythe-blade  shape.  At  figure 
2  we  give  an  engraving  of  this  particular  machine. 
There  are  many  other  good  fodder-cutters,  some 
of  which  have  been  described  and  illustrated  in 
these  columns  from  time  to  time.  Considering  the 
large  number,  and  the  excellence  and  profitable¬ 
ness  of  these  machines,  it  is  very  clear  that  farm¬ 
ers  should  avail  themselves  of  their  use,  to  cut 
fodder,  and  in  many  cases  to  cut  even  their  litter. 


Fig.  2.— THE  COMMON-SENSE  FEED-CUTTER. 
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Fencing  and  Fences. 

What  We  are  Aiming  At. 

Many  letters  of  inquiry  will  be  answered,  by 
simply  stating  the  object  and  aim  of  these  chapters 
on  fencing:  As  previously  noted,  the  cost  of  fenc¬ 
ing  is  enormous.  Half  the  fencing  in  the  country  is 
needless  and  should  be  abolished,  and  will  be  when 
the  best  system  of  farming  is  adopted,  and  proper 
laws  in  regard  to  animals  as  “  free  commoners  ”  are 
enacted  and  enforced.  That  time  has  not  arrived. 
“  Soiling  ”  cattle  will  come  gradually  into  practice  in 
the  older  settled  States,  but  a  large  amount  of 
fencing  will  be  necessary  wherever  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  are  kept  at  all.  Almost  half  of  our  country 
is  devoid  of  wooden  fencing  materials,  and  in 
most  of  the  rest,  timber  is  disappearing  and  in¬ 
creasing  in  cost.  Wood  fences, — except  those  of 
chestnut,  locust,  red  cedar,  and  a  limited  number 
of  other  woods,  none  of  them  abundant — decay 
rapidly,  and  need  constant  repairing  and  renewing. 

Now  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Iron 
and  Steel  can  be  utilized  in  the  construction  of 
fences  that  will  be  better,  cheaper,  and  ten  times 
more  lasting  than  ordinary  wooden  structures. 
The  supply  of  iron  (and  steel  made  from  iron)  is 
inexhaustible,  and  cheaper  modes  of  production  are 
rapidly  developing.  The  aim  of  these  chapters  is  to 
not  only  gather  and  disseminate  what  is  already 
known  as  to  iron  and  steel  fencing,  but  also  to 
stimulate  invention  in  that  line.  A  large  number  of 
letters  from  men  of  inventive  minds,  with  sun¬ 
dry  suggestions  and  questions,  show  that  a  good 
effect  has  already  been  produced.  The  wide-spread 
interest  in  this  subject  is  manifest  in  the  fact  that 
tens  of  thousands  of  extra  copies  of  our  past  two 
numbers  have  been  called  for. 

Metal  Fences  vs.  Prairie  Fires. 

There  is  one  important  point,  not  previously  re¬ 
ferred  to,  in  favor  of  metal  fences,  posts  included, 
for  the  new  prairie  pasture  lands,  where  the  annual 
burning  of  the  grass  takes  place.  Such  fences  will 
not  be  consumed,  though  if  not  standing  on  a  strip 
of  plowed  land,  they  may  be  warped  and  slightly 
injured.  As  is  well  known,  a  great  amount  of 
fencing  is  annually  destroyed  by  these  prairie  fires. 
This  consideration  alone  is  a  strong  point  iu  their 
favor.  As  plain  wire  is  practically  useless,  the 
barbed  wire,  with  all  its  objectionable  features, 
will  be  used,  until  a  better  metal  fence  is  supplied. 

Relative  Cost  of  Iron  and  Wood  Fence. 

Many  letters  ask  us  to  give  the  present  difference 
in  the  cost  of  wood  and  iron  or  steel  fences.  We 
have  not  yet  gathered  all  the  data  which  we  shall 
be  able  to  give,  but  some  approximate  figures  may 
be  presented.  Fora  comparison  take  the  common 
post-and-board  fence, and  the  Improved  Brinkerhoff 
Steel  Strap  (No.  19),  or  any  of  the  forms  of  Barbed 
Wire  given  last  month  on  page  11.  The  price  of 
these  in  quantity  may  be  estimated  at  11  cents  per 
pound,  1  pound  to  the  rod.  The  cost  of  boards  161 
feet  long  and  6  inches  wide  we  will  put  at  12  cents 
each,  that  is,  $15  per  1,000  feet  board  measure, 
which  is  below  the  actual  cost  at  points  distant 
from  the  lumber  regions.  Suppose  also  that  it  is 
practicable  to  set  the  posts  81  feet  apart  from  their 
centers.  The  steel  strap  or  wire  fences  require  only 
one  post  to  the  rod.  The  cost  of  the  posts  we  will 
reckon  at  only  121  cents  each,  which  is  below  the 
average.  We  then  have 


metal  fence  will  not  cost  over  $70.  No  allowance 
is  made  for  saturating  the  boards  with  any  material 
to  give  them  a  fair  durability.  Once  put  up, 
the  metal  fence  will  outlast  half  a  dozen  wooden 
fences,  except  the  posts,  which  will  have  the  same 
durability  in  either  case. 

Is  There  Any  Doubt  Then 

that  metal  fences  are  to  be  preferred  on  accoun  t  of 
cost,  durability,  and  frequent  repairs  ?  The  com¬ 
parative  effectiveness  of  the  two  is  the  chief  question 
to  be  decided  ;  and  if  this  be  settled  in  favor  of  the 
metal  fences,  the  only  question  will  be,  which  is 
the  best  kind  of  metal  fence. 

Iron  Fence  Posts. 

A  serviceable,  effective,  cheap,  easily  erected  Iron 
Post,  for  general  use  in  ordinary  farm  and  prairie 
fencing,  is  now  of  great  importance,  and  we  give 
here  a  few  more  of  the  forms  presented,  not  so  much 
for  their  practical  value  in  all  cases,  but  as  sugges¬ 
tive  in  calling  out  or  producing  nexa  devices  and 


Fig.  14.  Fig.  15. 

inventions.  Some  other  forms  have  been  con¬ 
tributed,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  perfected,  or 
proper  sketches  of  them  have  not  yet  been  prepared. 

Fig.  14  represents  one  of  several  contrivances 
devised  by  the  writer  for  supporting  small  or  large 
iron  bars  used  as  fence  posts.  In  this  form  three 
flanges,  or  wings,  are  cast  in  one  solid  piece,  with 
a  hole  in  the  center  of  the  top,  through  which  the 
iron  rod  is  inserted.  The  wings  are  thin  iron 
plates  running  out  to  sharp  edges  at  the  wide  bot¬ 
tom  ends,  so  that  they  can  be  readily  driven  into 
the  ground,  and  the  post  bar  driven  through,  as 
shown  in  section  in  Fig.  15.  There  may  be  three 
or  four  of  these  wings ;  if  set  in  the  right  direction 
probably  three  would  suffice  to  resist  the  post’s 
swaying  to  either  side,  and  also  resist  the  ordinary 
strain  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  fence. 
The  hole  may  be  of  any  form  and  size  desired, 
for  a  round  bar  of  any  size,  or  a  flat  bar,  or  it  may 
be  large  enough  to  receive  a  small  wooden  post. 
So  also  the  wings  may  be  of  any  size,  length 
width  or  thickness  required  by  the  character  of  the 
soil,  the  distance  apart  of  the  posts  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  strain  upon  each.  They  may  be  curved  or 
triangular,  or  of  any  form  desired.  The  hole  may 
oe  a  short  tube  with  the  wings  extending  out  from 
its  sides.  The  center  part  around  the  hole  may 
be  of  any  thickness  and  strength  required.  For 
ordinary  posts  in  firm  soil,  the  wings  one-eighth 
inch  thick,  8  to  12  inches  long,  and  4  to  6  inches 
wide  at  the  bottom  ends  would  probably  suffice,  or 
even  less  than  these  dimensions,  reducing  the 
weight  to  4  or  5  lbs.  and  the  cost  to  12  or  15  cents, 
or  less  even ;  while  for  soft,  yielding  soil,  and  for 
an  extra  strong  fence,  the  dimensions  may  be 
much  increased,  without  corresponding  increase  in 
weight.  As  the  upper  edges  of  the  wings  curve 
downward  after  leaving  the  post,  they  are  mainly 
out  of  the  way  of  cultivating  close  up  to  the  fence. 


FOR  100  RODS  OF  FENCE. 


Post  and  Board.— 4  Boards 
High. 

400  boards  at  12c . $48.00 

200  posts  at  VZ'/ic .  25.00 

50  lbs.  nails  at  4c .  2.00 

Labor  about  (?) . 25.00 

Total . $100.00 


Galvanized  Steel  Fence.— 
4  Strands  Elgh. 

400  rods  at  11c . $44.00 

100  posts  at  12Xc .  12.50 

400  staples .  75 

Labor  about  (?) .  10.00 

Total . $67.25 


The  cost  of  labor  will  depend  upon  whether  the 
posts  are  driven,  or  set  in  holes  dug  by  spade,  or  by 
post  augers.  The  cost  will  be  only  half  as  much 
for  the  Steel  Fence,  as  only  half  as  many  posts  are 
used.  The  cost  of  erecting  the  board  fence  will  be 
several  times  greater  than  putting  up  the  metal 
straps  or  wire.  It  is  a  very  safe  calculation  to  say 
that  post  and  board  fence  will  cost  nearly  50  per 
cent  more  than  the  metal  fence ;  that  if  100  rods  of 
the  post  and  boards  can  be  put  up  for  $100,  the 


A  wooden  fence  post  for  soft,  wet  ground  has 
been  devised  for  his  own  use  by  Mr.  John  Bartlett, 


of  Oshawa,  Ont.,  as  shown  in  figure  16.  It  is  con¬ 
structed  of  durable  cedar ;  the  base  3  to  4  feet  long 
and  of  4x4-inch  stuff,  or  of  any  desired  size  and 


strength,  is  set  as  far  into  the  soil  as  may  be  neces¬ 
sary,  and  the  upright  post  is  dovetailed  into  it,  as 
illustrated.  He  saturates  the  bed-piece,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  joint,  with  a  hot  mixture  of  gas  tar  and 
pitch,  both  to  preserve  the  timber  and  to  set  the 
joint  more  firmly.— Mr.  Bartlett  sends  the  sketch, 
figure  17,  for  using  an  iron  bar  as  a  post  on  ground 
too  soft  for  supporting  it  alone.  The  upright.  A, 
is  1  or  1  inch  round  iron,  bent  as  shown,  the  end 
E,  entering  an  auger 
hole,  and  a  strong 
staple,  D,  is  driven 
over  the  angle.  The 
bed-piece,  B,  is  3  to  4 
feet  long,  of  any  width 
and  thickness  required 
by  the  soil,  saturated 
with  pitch  as  above, 
and  set  at  any  desired 
depth  in  the  soil. — 

Mr.  Bartlett  also  sends 
us  (fig.  18)  another  de¬ 
vice  of  his  own  for  soft 
or  other  soils,  which, 
though  differing  in 
form,  is  similar  in 
principle  to  several 
other  posts.  This  is  a  cast  iron  collar,  of  the  form 
shown,  of  any  size,  and  set  at  any  depth  required 
by  the  texture  of  the  soil.  If  necessary,  iron  rod 
braces  may  be  added  on  two  or  on  the  four  sides. 

James  C.  Carpenter  has  devised  a  form  of  Fence 
Post,  shown  in  figures  20  and  21.  The  ground  piece 
of  cast  iron,  shown  by  figure  20,  is  11  inches  long  and 
5  inches  across  the  top,  with  flanges  on  each  edge 
and  two  loops  for  inserting  an  iron  rod.  This  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  as  shown  in  figure  21,  and 
uhe  iron  post  rod  driven  through  it.  The  upright 
is  a  bat  of  round  iron,  4  to  1  inch  in  diameter. 
Notches  filed  in  or  struck  in  with  a  “  cold  chisel  ’’ 
are  made  at  the  desired  hights  for  the  horizontal 
wires,  and  the  latter  are  bound  against  the  notches 


Fig.  18. 


with  short  bits  of  wire,  the  ends  twisted  together 
with  heavy  pinchers.  (The  middle  wire  is  left  un¬ 
bound  to  show  the  notch.)  Weight  of  foot  piece 
(fig.  20),  41  lbs.;  of  i-inch  diameter  round  bar,  H/slb. 
per  foot,  say  91  lbs.  for  2  feet  in  the  ground  and  41 
feet  above  ground.  Figure  19,  a  device  for  driving 
the  iron  post  bars,  is  a  hollow  tube  (a  large  gas 
pipe)  to  slide  loosely  over  the  post,  with  a  hammer 
weight  upon  the  top. 

About  Barbed  Fences. 

When  beginning  this  discussion  anew,  three 
months  ago,  we  confess  to  having  been  almost  ready 
to  condemn  nearly  all,  if  not  all  the  barbed  fences 
in  general  use,  from  the  fact  that  we  knew  of  many 
instances  of  severe  injury  to  valuable  animals,  and 
from  the  strong  opinions  against  their  use  expressed 
to  us  by  intelligent  men  of  good  judgment,  some  of 
them  having  had  opportunity  for  extended  obser¬ 
vation.  Our  objections  have  been  somewhat  modi¬ 
fied  by  recent  letters  from  our  readers.  Some  write 
in  effect,  “  our  animals  were  more  or  less  injured  at 
first,  and  almost  every  steer  gives  them  one  trial, 
but  hardly  ever  a  second  one  ;  they  remember  the 
pain,  and  they  keep  at  a  safe  distance  thereafter.” 
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An  Important  Suggestion  comes  to  us  from  a  sub¬ 
scriber  in  Western  Kansas  (his  address  we  have 
mislaid  for  the  moment),  who  has  had  considerable 
experience  with  barbed  fences— a  suggestion  that 
may  count  somewhat  towards  obviating  the  strong¬ 
est  objection  to  barbed  fences.  He  raises  a  line  of 
low  embankment  along  under  the  fence  wires  by 
turning  in  furrows  from  either  side.  The  ridge 
thus  formed,  together  with  the  furrow  left  on  each 
side  of  it,  arrest  the  attention  and  progress  of  ani¬ 
mals  before  they  actually  reach  the  barbed  wires, 
and  helps  prevent  their  being  injured  seriously. 

[Explanatory  Note.— The  “  Horse-nail  Barb  ” 
(No.  1)  was  described  in  our  last  two  articles,  as 
practically  the  first  attempt  at  barb-fencing.  This 
has  been  called  in  question  very  strongly  by  corres¬ 
pondents,  and  it  appears  to  be  a  point  of  some  in¬ 
terest  in  the  litigation  among  several  owners  of 
barbed-fence  patents.  We  desire,  therefore,  to  say 
that  we  know  nothing  as  to  the  history  of  the 
matter,  and  care  nothing.  We  gave  the  “horse- 
nail  ”  story  as  we  heard  it,  as  it  seemed  very  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  on  this  account  we  supposed  it  true.  Our 
sketch  was  made  from  a  specimen  now  in  our 
office,  which  we  found  in  our  search  after  sam¬ 
ples. — The  history  of  barbed-fencing  may  be  of  de¬ 
cided  importance  to  patentees,  and  we  have  seen 
scores  of  pages  on  the  subject,  in  print  and  in 
manuscript.  What  we  are  after  in  these  talks  is 
to  get  at  the  best  present  forms  of  iron  or  steel 
fence,  taking  into  accouut  effectiveness,  safety,  econo¬ 
my,  and  durability,  with  a  little  care  also  for  good 
looks ;  and  not  only  to  gather  and  present  to  our 
readers  all  the  information  we  can,  but  also  to 
stimulate  further  improvements  in  this  direction.] 

No.  27.  “  Flexible  Wooden  Barbed  Fence.1’ — 

This  is  made  of  wooden  strips,  about  an  inch  square 
ind  4  feet  long,  with  hooked  attachments  on  each 


end,  and  pieces  of  wire  put  through  at  any  desired 
distances  apart  to  serve  as  barbs.  After  comple¬ 
tion,  the  wooden  strips  are  soaked  in  hot  coal-tar 
or  hot  paint  of  any  desired  color,  and  transported 
in  bundles.  Among  other  points,  it  is  claimed 
that  it  is  flexible,  is  seen  by  the  animals,  and  is 
little  affected  by  heat  and  cold.  We  have  not  seen 
it  in  use,  and  can  not  judge  as  to  its  strength,  and 
do  not  know  its  cost.  Properly  saturated  it  would 
be  durable,  but  not  be  proof  against  prairie  fires. 

No.  28.  “Betts’  Ready-Made  Wire  Fencing.” — 
This  consists  of  six  No.  10  wires  firmly  stapled  to 
upright  pickets,  15  to  30  in  a  rod.  The  pickets  are, 
say  lxli  inch  and  from  21  to  5  feet  long,  as  desired. 
They  may  be  of  uniform  length,  or  alternate  long 


and  short  ones.  A  very  ingenious  machine  rapidly 
applies  the  pickets  to  the  continuous  wires,  dis¬ 
tributes  and  drives  home  the  staples,  and  winds  the 
whole  in  a  roll,  the  rolls  usually  containing  about  6 
rods  each  for  transportation.  It  is  fastened  to  the 
posts  with  staples  over  the  wires.  Among  the 
claims  for  it  are :  that  cattle  can  not  get  their  heads 


between  the  wires;  that  the  wires  mutually  sup¬ 
port  each  other  and  fewer  posts  are  needed  ;  that 
animals  can  see  it  and  will  not  run  against  it ;  that 
it  is  portable,  and  can  be  moved  by  drawing  the 
staples  and  rolling  it  together  ;  that  it  is  ornamen¬ 
tal,  etc.,  etc.  The  cost  varies  from  90  cents  per 
rod  for  undressed  pickets,  15  to  rod  (weight  20  lbs. 
per  rod),  to  $1.60  per  rod  for  30  long  and  short, 
dressed  and  pointed  pickets  to  the  rod,  having  a 
weight  of  32  lbs.  per  rod.  Albert  C.  Betts,  Patentee. 

At  least  half  a  dozen  of  our  readers  have  sent  us 
samples  of  various  forms  of  wooden,  and  especial¬ 
ly  of  tin  “tags,”  to  be  attached  to  both  plain  and 
barbed  fence  wire  as  signals  which  may  be  seen  by 


animals  that  would  otherwise  run  against  and 
break  the  plain  wires,  or  be  injuriously  wounded 
by  barbs.  We  select  the  first  sample  at  hand  (the 
sender’s  name  is  not  given  with  it).  The  tags  are 
bits  of  bright  tin  ot  any  form,  cut  from  waste  scraps 
and  hung  on  one  or  two  feet  apart,  more  or  ’.ess. 


No.  30. — Mr.  John  Bartlett,  of  Ontario,  referring 
to  the  barbed-steel  strap,  No.  21,  seDds  .us  No.  30, 
which  he  suggests  would  save  the  waste  of  cutting 
out,  and  perhaps  be  effective.  Two  cuttings  are 
made  in  the  side  of  the  strap,  leaving  a  cone-sec¬ 
tion  barb  in  the  center,  and  the  two  comers  are 
turned  out  as  horizontal  barbs,  one  on  either  side. 
One  objection  is  that  the  strap  is  materially  weaken¬ 
ed  at  the  barbed  points  by  so  much  as  it  i6  cut  into. 

No.  31 — “Cable”  Fencing  Wire. — This  consists 
of  five  No.  14  galvanized  wires  twisted  together  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  which  gives  a  side  view, 
and  an  end  section  of  the  exact  size  of  the  sample. 
It  is  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  breakage  by  any 
domestic  animals,  and  will  answer  well  where  barbs 
are  objectionaDle,  and  the  first  cost  of  less  ac¬ 
count  than  strength  and  permanence.  It  will  make 
a  neat  village  fence.  The  present  cost  is  4  cts.  per 


yard,  or  22  cts.  per  rod  for  each  cable.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Philip  S.  Justice,  as  per  advertisement. 


flow  fai  and  where  it  may  be  expedient  to  use 
the  leading  varieties  of  barbed  fencing  is  still  an 
open  question  for  examination  and  discussion. 
Also,  which  of  the  various  kinds  are  the  best  for 
general  use,  when  any  may  be  used.  One  thing  is 
pretty  well  settled,  viz.:  that  none  of  the  long 
sharp-pointed  barbs,  having  perpendicular  sides, 
or  those  nearly  so,  and  none  of  those  inclined  in 
any  direction  to  act  partially  as  hooks,  are  adapted 
for  use  along  highways  or  where  clothing  will  be 
likely  to  come  in  contact  with  them.  None  of  the 
above  barbs  are  adapted  to  small  inclosures,  or 
where  valuable  animals  are  in  danger  of  contact 
with  the  long,  sharp  points  of  any  form.  Though 
they  may  be  so  shortened  as  to  remove  danger  of 
fatal  injury,  disfiguring  sores  and  scars  will  be  pro¬ 
duced.  Something  in  the  form  of  the  “  Brinker- 
hoff  Improved,”  with  sides  so  inclined  as  to  pre¬ 
vent  catching  and  tearing,  and  so  short  as  not  to 
produce  deep  incisions  when  struck  squarely,  will 
need  to  be  provided.  We  understand  that  the  kind 
referred  to  is  not  yet  in  the  market.  Whether  it 
is  or  not,  the  field  is  open  to  inventors  and  manu¬ 
facturers,  and  the  public  want  must  be  and  will  be 
soon  met.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  land  owners, 
both  of  farms  and  village  plots — all  over  the  coun¬ 


try,  and  especially  at  the  West  and  Southwest — are 
desirous  of  changing  from  wooden  to  cheaper, 
more  durable  metal  fencing,  and  iron  posts  are  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  demand — those  good  enough,  simple 
enough,  and  cheap  enough  for  general  farm  fences. 


Two  Years’  Business— 1878. . .  1879. 


The  following  approximate  figures  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting,  as  showing  not  only  the.  aggre¬ 
gates  of  several  varieties  of  products,  but  also  the 
great  increase  in  1879  over  the  previous  year — 1878 
itself  being  in  most  things  a  considerable  advance 
over  the  previous  four  or  five  years  of  depression. 


1878. 

1879. 

Increase. 

1  420,600,000 

1  $150,000,000 

$265,500,000 
4  8,000,000 
124,000,000 

t 

488,700,001 

$000,000,000 

$825,000,900 

364,000,090 

181.400,000 

6S,7fC,0C0 

$r  o,roo,ooo 
$66,0  0,010 
d  49,006,000 
57,400,000 

944,100  (?) 
4,566.200 

1,025,400 
4,894  7l0 

81,300 

328,500 

18,600,000 

$87,576,000 

$37,248,000 

$74,824,000 

27,800,000 
$3!,  410, 000 
$87,032,000 
$68,502,000 

9,200,000 
d  $6,106,000 
d  $216,000 
d  $C, 322, 000 

829,100,000 

402,800,000 

73,700,000 

$88,937,000 

$96,557,000 

$7,620,000 

Hay  crop,  value.. . 

Oat  crop,  bush.... 

Potato  crop,  bush. 

Butter.rec.  at  N  Y. 
after  Jan.  l.pkgs. 

Cotton  rec..  bales. 

Coal  produced. 

Anthracite  tons. 

Gold  mined... 

Silver  mined . 

Tot'l  Gold  &  Silver 
Petroleum  export¬ 
ed,  galls . 

20  Railroads,  gross 

earnings . I 

Clearing  House 
Exchanges . $28,327,000,000  $38  912,000,000  $iC2)85,000,000 

The  first  four  items  are  estimated,  but  they  are 
doubtless  not  far  out  of  the  way,  the  figures  in 
the  table  being  drawn  from  what  is  considered 
good  authority,  the  “  N.  Y.  Commercial  Bulletin.” 
The  above  figures  show  that  during  1879  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  through  the  Clearing  Houses  in  a  few  of 
the  leading  cities  alone,  amounted  to  nearly  thirty- 
Nine  Thousand  Million  Dollars — an  increase  over 
1878  of  more  than  Ten  Thousand  Million  Dollar*. 


More  Pleasant  Figures. 

We  have  before  us  two  full  years’  reports  for  the 
years  ending  Dec.  1,  in  1879  and  1878  respectively. 
Omitting  the  specie,  wc  have  the  following  aggre¬ 
gates,  in  specie  values,  for  agricultural  products, 
manufactures,  etc.,  classed  together  as 

MERCHANDISE  : 

months  ending  Nov.  30, 1878.  Nov.  30  1879. 

Exports  from  United  States  . .  .$739,895,889  $751,812, 1S3 

Imports .  . .  430.830,228  485.523,711 

Excess  of  Exports . $309,005,061  $266,288,072 


Excess  of  Exports  for  two  years..  ....$575,354,324 
That  is  to  say,  our  country  has  sold  abroad  over 
five  hundred  and  seventy-five  million  Dollars'  worth 
of  its  products  more  than  we  have  imported  from 
other  countries.  This  has  been  paid  to  us  largely 
-  in  the  form  of  returned  government  and  other 
bonds  held  abroad,  and  partly  by  sending  us  specie, 
of  which  we  received  $60,239,811  more  than  we 
exported,  thus — 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

12  months  ending  Nov.  30, 1878.  Nov.  30,  1879. 

Exports  from  United  States. . .  $27,322,551  $25,097,155 

Imports .  28.823,125  86.837,540 

Excess . . ..(—) $1,500,574  -f  $61,740,385 

The  influx  of  specie  may  continue  awhile,  though 
temporarily  stopped  by  the  speculation  in  grain 
which  has  earned  prices  above  the  shipping  point. 
This  cannot  continue  long,  for  either  the  foreign 
demand,  when  the  present  stock  of  breadstuffs  is 
reduced,  will  raise  prices  there  to  correspond  with 
the  present  prices  here  of  grain  and  flour,  or  prices 
here  will  come  down  to  a  figure  at  which  foreign 
buyers  will  take  our  products.  Which  event  will 
happen,  we  cannot  of  course  predict  with  any 
certainty.  The  “  probabilities  ”  are  that  there  will 
be  some  concession  on  both  sides.  High  prices 
will  diminish  consumption  greatly.  „  It  maybe  said, 
in  a  general  way  that,  other  things  being  equal, 
foreign  nations  would  buy  and  consume  twice  as 
much  of  our  wheat  if  it  cost  them  $1.25  a  bushel, 
as  they  would  if  it  cost  them  $1.75  per  bushel. 
In  the  latter  case  they  would  much  more  largely 
resort  to  otner  and  cheaper  foods.  For  these 
reasons  the  present  speculation  in  grain  is  to  be 
deprecated.  The  higher  rates  benefit  the  produ¬ 
cers  very  little,  and  may  do  them  much  injury  if 
the  result  be  a  failure  to  find  a  market  for  the  re¬ 
maining  surplus  we  have  to  spare. 


1880.] 
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Science  Applied  to  Farming,  LIV. 

More  about  Feeding:  Stuffs  and  Fodder 
Rations. 

There  are  two  very  important  matters  connected 
with  the  economical  feeding  of  stock  which  the 
teachings  of  modern  science  explain,  but  which  too 
few  fanners  understand,  how  to  adapt  the  food 
most  economically  to  the  wants  of  the  animal  and 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  fed,  and  how  to 
feed  so  as  to  make  the  richest  and  best  manure. 

Either  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  science  and  the  most  profitable  practice  is 
false,  or  the  farmers,  of  our  older  States  especially, 
must  improve  their  methods  of  feeding  to  farm 
most  successfully.  For  this  they  need  especially 
to— 1st :  Produce  better  foods  by  better  manuring 
and  culture,  and  by  more  careful  gathering  and 
housing.— 2d.  Carefully  save  the  poorer  foods  and 
waste  products,  and  feed  .them  so  as  to  utilize  the 
large  amount  of  nutriment  they  contain.— 3d.  Use 
a  greater  variety  of  feeding  stuffs,  and  in  proper 
mixtures. — 4th.  Use  more  nitrogenous  foods— i.  e., 
(a)  Raise  more  clover,  and,  where  circumstances 
will  allow,  beans,  peas,  lucern,  and  other  legumin¬ 
ous  plants,  (b)  Buy  cotton-seed  meal,  linseed 
meal,  palm-nut  meal,  bran,  and  other  nitrogenous 
foods,  (c)  Mix  these  rich  materials  with  poor  hay, 
straw,  cornstalks,  and  the  like,  in  such  proportions 
as  are  fitted  to  the  wants  of  the  animals  and  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  fed.  This  will  bring 
excellent  fodder  and  rich  manure  at  very  low  cost. 
To  see  why  these  facts  are  so,  note  the  table  below. 
Nutritive  Ingredients  of  Foods  and  Feeding 
Standards. 


FOODS 

AND 

FEEDING  STANDARDS. 
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Nutritive  ratio. 

Feeding  Stuffs. 

as 

I.  Hay. 

% 

% 

% 

Vo 

1  to 

Meadow  Hay,  poor . 

3.4 

34.9 

0.5 

88.8 

10.6 

“  “  medium . 

5.4 

41.0 

1.0 

47.4 

8.0 

“  “  very  good . . 

7.4 

41.7 

1.3 

50.4 

6.1 

Red  Clover,  poor . 

5.7 

37.9 

1.0 

44.6 

7.1 

“  ••  medium . 

7.0 

38.1 

1.2 

46.3 

5.9 

“  “  very  good . 

8.5 

38.2 

1.7 

48.4 

5.0 

II.  Straw. 

Winter  Wheat . . . 

0.8 

35.6 

0.4 

36.8 

45.8 

Winter  Rye . 

0.8 

86.5 

0.4 

37.7 

46.9 

Oat  . . 

1.4 

40.1 

0.7 

42.2 

29.9 

Corn  Stalks . 

1.1 

87.0 

0.3 

38.4 

34.4 

III.  Roots  and  Tubers. 

Potatoes . 

U 

22.8 

0.2 

24.1 

21.6 

Sugar  Beets . 

1.0 

16.7 

0.1 

17.8 

17.0 

Turnips . 

1.1 

6.1 

0.1 

7.3 

5.8 

TV.  Manufacturing  and 

Waste  Products,  etc. 

Sugar  Beet  Cake . 

1.8 

24.6 

0.2 

26  6 

13.9 

Malt  Sprouts . 

12,8 

51.6 

1,7 

66.1 

4.7 

Wheat  Bran,  coarse . 

12  fi 

42.7 

2  6 

57.9 

3.9 

Rye  Bran . 

12  2 

46.2 

3  6 

62.0 

4.5 

Linseed  Cake . 

24.8 

27.5 

8.9 

61.2 

2.0 

Palm-Nut  Meal . 

16.1 

55.4 

9.5 

81.0 

4.9 

Cotton-seedCake . 

17  5 

14.9 

5.5 

87.9 

1.7 

Cottou-seed  Meal,  decort’d _ 

31  0 

18.3 

12.3 

61.6 

1.6 

Flesh  Meal . 

69.2 

11.2 

80.4 

0.4 

Dry  Ground  Fish . 

44.6 

8.6 

53.2 

0.5 

Feeding  Standards. 

Per  Day  and  per  1,000  Lbs. 

Live  Weight. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

as. 

lbs. 

1.  Oxen,  at  rest  !n  stall . 

0.7 

8.0 

0.15 

8.85 

12. 

2.  Wool  sheep,  coarser  breeds. 

1.2 

10.3 

0.20 

11.70 

9. 

“  “  liner  breeds . 

1.5 

11.4 

9.25 

13.15 

8. 

8.  Oxen,  moderately  worked... 

1.6 

11.3 

0,311 

13.20 

7.5 

“  heavilv  worked . 

2.4 

13.2 

0  51! 

16.10 

6. 

4.  Horses,  moderately  worked. 

1.8 

11.2 

0  6f 

13.60 

7. 

“  heavilv  worked . 

2.8 

13.4 

0  8(1 

17.00 

5.5 

5.  Milch  Cows . 

2.5 

12.5 

0.4C 

15.40 

5.4 

6.  Fattening  Oxen,  1st  period.. 

2.5 

15.0  0.5C 

18.00 

6.5 

“  “  2d  “ 

3.1; 

14.8 

0.71 

18.50 

5.5 

“  “  3d  “ 

2.7 

14.8 

0.60 

18.10 

6.0 

Rich  vs.  Poor  Foods— Proportions  of  Digesti¬ 
ble  Albuminoids,  Carbohydrates,  and  Fats. 

Now  let  us  take  a  poor  food,  as  oat-straw,  and 
compare  it  with  good  hay.  One  hundred  pounds 
of  “very  good”  hay  contains  about  50  lbs.  of  di¬ 
gestible  material,  while  the  same  amount  of  oat- 
straw  furnishes  some  42  lbs.  At  this  rate,  120  lbs. 
of  oat-straw  would  supply  as  much  nutritive  ma 
terial  as  100  lbs.  of  first  quality  upland  hay.  But  it 
would  not  be  worth  as  much  for  fodder.  Why  the 
straw  is  worth  less  appears  when  we  compare  the 
amounts  of  the  different  ingredients.  The  100  lbs. 
of  hay,  with  its  50  lbs.  of  digestible  matters,  fur- 
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nishes  7.4  lbs.  of  albuminoids  against  only  1.4  lbs. 
in  the  straw.  So  likewise  the  hay  contains  1.3  lbs. 
of  fats,  the  straw  only  0.7  Jbs.  But  when  we  come 
to  the  carbohydrates  we  find  just  about  the  same 
amounts  in  both.  The  straw  lacks  albuminoids  and 
fats,  and  these  are  the  most  valuable  ingredients 
of  the  food.  The  albuminoids  make  all  the  nitro¬ 
genous  tissues  of  the  body,  the  lean  meat  (muscle), 
the  gristle,  skin,  etc.,  all  the  albumin  and  casein  of 
the  milk,  and  part  of’  the  fat  of  the  body  and 
of  the  milk  (butter),  besides  sharing  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  animal  heat  and  muscular  force.  The 
fats  of  the  food  are  transformed  into  fats  in  the 
body,  and  share  in  the  production  of  heat  and  force. 
They  can  not  be  made  into  muscle  or  other  nitro¬ 
genous  tissue,  however,  because  they  have  no  ni¬ 
trogen.  At  least,  the  present  evidence  is  entirely 
in  this  direction.  The  carbohydrates  do  not  make 
nitrogenous  tissue  in  the  body.  They  are  proba¬ 
bly  transformed  into  fats,  but  only  to  slight 
extent.  They  serve  for  fuel,  and  seem  to  aid 
in  producing  muscular  force.  They  thus  do  a 
work  of  their  own,  which,  if  it  were  not  for  them, 
would  be  left  for  the  costlier  albuminoids  and  fats. 
So  even  if  the  carbohydrates  are  not  made  into 
flesh,  fat,  butter  and  casein  themselves,  they  doubt¬ 
less  do  what  amounts  in  practice  to  the  same  thing 
by  saving  the  other  ingredients  to  be  used  for 
these  purposes.  Starch  ai  d  sugar  are  carbohy¬ 
drates,  but  they  are  at  the  same  time  valuable  foods. 

The  reason  for  the  inferior  worth  of  the  straw 
may  be  seen  from  another  standpoint  in  the  last 
column  of  the  table,  “ Nutritive  Ratio.”  The  “  very 
good  ”  hay  has  1  lb.  albuminoids  for  every  6  lbs. 
carbohydrates  (1  lb.  fat  being  reckoned  equal  to  21 
lbs.  carbohydrates),  while  the  straw  has  one  pound 
of  albuminoids  to  30  lbs.  of  carbohydrates.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  feeding  standards,  for  a  milch  cow 
a  ration  with  1  lb.  albuminoids  to  5.4  carbohydrates 
will  be  appropriate,  while  an  ox  at  rest  in  the  stall 
will  do  well  with  only  1  lb.  albuminoids  to  12  lbs. 
carbohydrates.  The  best  hay  will  serve  well  for 
making  milk,  while  the  straw  has  not  enough  of  the 
albuminoids  and  fats  to  make  it  a  proper  food  for 
even  store  cattle.  There  is  a  great  difference  between 
Good  and  Poor  Hay. 

Upland  hay  cut  during  the  period  from  early 
blossom  to  full  blossom  is  easily  digestible,  and  has 
a  good  percentage  of  albuminoids.  But  as  it  grows 
older  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  decreases,  and 
that  of  woody  fibre  grows  larger,  the  hay  becomes 
less  digestible,  the  digested  material  is  poorer  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  albuminoids,  and  finally  the  old  hay 
is  not  so  palatable.  For  all  these  reasons  the  late 
cut  hay  is  worth  far  less  for  feeding.  Grass  grown 
on  rich  soil  is  richer  in  albuminoids  than  on  poor 
soil.  Marsh  and  bog  hays  lack  albuminoids  and 
fats.  Clover,  timothy,  red-top,  blue-grass,  and 
the  like,  grown  on  good  soil,  cut  early  and  well 
cured  and  housed,  make  excellent  fodder.  Poorly 
manured,  cut  late,  and  badly  cured,  they  are  very 
poor  stuff.  Much  of  the  hay  that  lies  in  the  barns  all 
through  the  country  is  very  little  better  than  straw. 

The  "Way  to  Use  these  Poor  Foods 

economically  then  must  be  to  supply  what  they 
lack.  To  make  boots  of  neck  or  split  leather,  or  to 
throw  the  poor  leather  away,  would  be  bad  economy. 
With  good  leather  for  the  parts  where  the  wear 
comes,  the  poor  leather  may  be  used  for  backs 
and  linings,  and  thus  be  made  valuable.  So  we 
may  feed  straw,  corn-stalks,  and  over-ripe  or  marsh 
hay  to  advantage,  provided  we  put  other  foods 
with  them  to  supply  the  albuminoids  and  fats. 
Now  note  in  the  table  the  figures  for  clover,  bran, 
beans,  peas,  oil-cake,  meat-scraps  and  dry  ground 
fish.  They  have  very  little  carbohydrates,  but  are 
rich  in  albuminoids  and  fats. 

Cotton-Seed  Meal,  Linseed  Meal,  Palm-Nut 
Meal,  and  Bran, 

are  foods  whose  value  farmers  in  this  country  are 
just  beginning  to  appreciate.  European  farmers 
long  since  found  out  how  much  they  are  worth,  and 
thousands  of  tons  of  American  oil-cake  and  meal 
have  been  carried  across  the  Atlantic  to  enrich 
English,  French  and  German  foods  and  soils.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  must  keep  them  at  home  if 
we  are  going  to  redeem  our  farming.  The  great  value 


of  these  foods  is  due  to  two  facts.  First,  they  sup 
ply  the  albuminoids  and  fats  in  which  poor  hay, 
straw,  corn-6talks  and  the  like  are  lacking.  Second, 
they  make  rich  manure.  How  they  may  be  used 
with  poor  foods  to  make  good  rations  at  small  cost 
is  illustrated  in  the  fodder  rations  in  last  month’s 
article.  Chemistry  indicates,  experiments  prove, 
and  experience  corroborates  the  principles  that 
poor  foods,  as  late  cut  hay,  marsh  hay,  straw,  corn¬ 
stalks,  etc.,  can  be  utilized  and  made  very  valuable 
by  feeding  with  them  nitrogenous  foods  such  as  oil- 
meal,  bran,  and  clover  hay,  to  supply  what  they 
lack.  It  is  proved  that  6uch  mixtures  make  the 
very  best  rations ;  and  still  further,  that  this  is 
one  of  the  cheapest  ways  to  get  good  manure. 

Dried  Blood,  Meat  Scrap  and  Fish  as  Food 
for  Stock. 

Years  ago,  oil-cake  used  to  be  employed  as  a  fer¬ 
tilizer.  Chemistry  said  it  ought  to  be  first  fed  to 
stock,  that  it  has  a  high  nutritive  value,  that  in 
going  through  the  animal  machine  but  little  of  the 
valuable  material  is  consumed,  and  that  the  resi¬ 
due  is  worth  more  for  manure  than  before.  Ex¬ 
perience  proved  that  all  this  is  true,  and  now  no¬ 
body  would  think  of  using  linseed-cake  or  cotton¬ 
seed  meal  for  manure.  Of  late,  immense  quantities 
of  6laughter-house  refuse,  dried  blood,  dried  intes¬ 
tines,  and  the  like,  and  still  larger  quantities  of  the 
refuse  left  after  the  extraction  of  oil  from  fish,  are 
being  prepared  and  used  as  fertilizers.  These  ought, 
like  the  oil-cake,  to  be  first  utilized  for  food.  The 
idea,  though  novel  to  most  farmers,  is  an  old  one, 
and  has  been  put  into  successful  practice  in  many 
places.  In  its  favor  is  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
chemical  composition,  careful  experiments,  and  the 
experience  of  farmers  who  have  used  the  materials 
with  success.  Against  it  are,  the  difficulty  of  pre¬ 
paring  wholesome  materials,  which  can  be  over¬ 
come.  and  the  prejudice  that  only  time  and  trial 
are  needed  to  dispel.* 

The  Manurial  Values  of  Nitrogenous  Foods 


is  a  matter  worthy  the  thoughtful  consideration  of 
farmers.  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  Potash 
are  the  most  valuable  ingredients  of  manure.  Farm¬ 
ers  buy  them  in  the  better  kinds  of  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  the  rate  of  from  fifteen  to  thirty  cents  per 
pound  for  nitrogen,  six  to  eighteen  cents  per  pound 
for  phosphoric  acid,  and  three  and  a  half  to  nine 
cents  per  pound  for  potash.  Cotton-seed,  linseed, 
and  palm-nut  meals,  bran,  dried  blood,  meat- 
scrap,  and  fish,  are  rich  in  these  ingredients. 
Mr.  Lawes  has  made  some  calculations  of  the  money 
values  of  the  manures  produced  from  different 
foods.  This  he  does  by  assuming  that  certain  per¬ 
centages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
are  consumed  and  lost,  that  the  rest  go  into  the 
manure,  and  that  they  have  there  about  the  same 
value,  pound  for  pound,  as  similar  ones  in  com¬ 
mercial  fertilizers  in  which  their  value  is  pretty 
well  settled.  I  give  Mr.  Lawes’  estimates  of  the 
value  of  manure  from  a  number  of  foods,  and  with 
them  the  feeding  values,  as  estimated  by  Wolff,  per 
table  in  December  Amcincan  Agriculturist,  page  497. 


FEEDING  VALUE.  MANURIAL  VALUE. 


Cotton-seed  Cake  . 

Wolff. 

.$41.40  per  ton. 

La 

$27.86 

Linseed  Cake . 

.  34.40 

19.72 

Beans . 

..  15.20 

15.73 

Wheat  Bran . 

.  20.80 

14.59 

Clover  Hay . 

.  14.00 

9.64 

Indian  Meal . 

..  22.20 

6.63 

Meadow  Hay . 

.  12.80 

6.43 

Oat  Straw . 

.  9.00 

2.90 

Potatoes . 

. .  5.80 

1.50 

Turnips . 

Meat  Scrap . 

.  2.20  “ 

.86 

. .  55.60 

— 

Dry  Ground  Fish. . 

.  46.00 

- 1- 

Mr.  Lawes  rates  the  ingredients  pretty  high  and 
probably  allows  too  little  for  loss  in  passing  through 
the  animal  and  in  the  keeping  and  handling  of  the 
manure.  Wolff’s  rates  doubtless  require  modifica¬ 
tion  for  our  markets,  and  the  actual  worth  of  the 
nitrogenous  food  stuffs  would  come  up  to  the 
valuations  only  where  they  are  properly  used  with 
other  foods.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 


*  For  discussion  of  the  subject,  and  accounts  of  numer¬ 
ous  feeding  experiments  with  these  materials,  see  article 
on  The  Agricultural  Uses  of  Fish,  in  Report  of  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission  for  1877,  and  in  “  American  Fisheries  ” 
(Orange  Judd  Company,  New  York,  18S0),  page  258. 
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Farm  Buildings  Costing  $3,000,  Complete. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  plans  are  for  compact,  convenient  and  eco- 
somical  farm  buildings.  The  arrangements  are 
similar  to  buildings  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Geo.  Thorpe, 
in  East  Meriden,  Conn.,  with  some  modifications  to 


ging  well,  etc.,  were  done  at  odd  spells,  so  that, 
excepting  the  wages  of  a  stone-mason,  the  cost  of 

these  parts  was  scarcely  felt _ Dwelling-. — 

The  Cellar ,  61  feet  in  clear  hight,  extends  under  the 
w-hole  house,  with  foundations  showing  2  feet  above 
ground.  The  First  Story  (fig.  4),  has  ceilings  10 
feet  high,  and  contains  a  hall,  five  rooms,  and  a 
pantry.  The  living-room  is  the  largest,  with  out¬ 
side  doors  and  windows  front  and  rear,  and  com- 


Dwelling  Estimate. 

100  yards  excavation,  at  2  c.  per  yard . $  20  00 

1,400  feet  Stone-work  (complete),  at  8c.  per  foot .  112  00 

45  feet  Blue  Stone,  at  15c.  per  foot .  6  75 

3  M.  Brick  (complete),  at  $12  per  M .  36  00 

790  yards  Plastering  (complete),  at  25c.  per  yard . 197  50 

5,000  feet  Timber,  at  $15  per  M .  75  00 

100  .Joist.  15c.  each,  $15;  275  Wall  Strips,  llc.each.  $30.25  45  25 
547  Siding,6in.,16c.  ea„  $87.52;  Cornice  Materials, $28,115  52 

300  Shingling  Laths,  at  6c.  each.  .  18  00 

52  hunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each. .  65  00 

20  Hemlock  Boards,  at  15c.  each .  8  00 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE,  SHED,  AND  BARN  JOINED  TOGETHER,  AND  COSTING  $3,000. 


meet  the  more  general  requirements.  There  are 
several  objections  to  having  all  the  principal  farm 
buildings  joined  together,  such  as  the  increased 
danger  from  fire,  health,  offensive  odors,  flies,  dust, 
and  filth,  when  the  barn  and  house  are  too  close  to 
each  other.  The  buildings  shown,  fig.  1,  with  1st  and 
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Fig.  2.— CONDENSED  PLAN  OF  THE  BUILDINGS. 

2nd  stories  condensed  in  figs.  2  and  3,  are  well  adapt¬ 
ed,  if  preferred,  to  be  erected  at  a  distance  from  each 
other.  The  owner  in  this  case  considered  all  the 
objections,  and  concluded  that  they  could  be  over¬ 
come  by  an  intelligent  arrangement  of  the  several 
parts,  covering  all  by  increased  insurance  (which 


Fig.  3. — SECOND  STORY  AND  LOFT  CONDENSED. 

would  be  essential  in  any  case),  and  also  exer¬ 
cising  a  proper  carefulness  in  management.  He 
claimed  that  for  all  this,  he  would  be  fully  repaid 
by  increased  convenience,  especially  as  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  adjacent  grounds  made  it  desirable 

to  have  the  buildings  on  a  limited  space . Sito. 

— The  grounds  are  slightly  inclining  to  the  right, 
and  ending  at  a  brook  of  running  water  at  a  short 
distance.  Having  a  southward  frontage,  the  north 


winds  are  shut  off  from  the  yards  and  principal 
entrances.  In  preparing  for  the  building,  mate¬ 
rials  and  forces  already  on  the  farm  were  util¬ 
ized,  and  the  excavating,  grading,  getting  out  stone, 
hauling  materials,  building  the  foundations,  dig¬ 


The  parlor,  at  a  distance  from  the  working  and 
living-room,  has  a  bay-window  in  front,  and  a 
plant-window  at  the  side.  The  hall  is  entered  from 
the  front  porch,  and  contains  the  main  stairs,  with 

the  cellar  stairs  underneath _ Second  Story  (fig.  5) ; 

ceilings  8  feet  high  in  the  main  house,  and  4  to  8 
feet  high  inthe  wing.  It  has  eight  sleeping  rooms,  a 
hall,  passage,  and  six  closets.  The  hall  and  passage 
join  through  a  door,  which  may  be  fastened  to  cut 
off  all  communication  between  these  parts  when 
desirable.  The  stairs  to  the  attic  are  over  the  main 
flight.  The  attic  is  floored,  and  provides  good  stor¬ 
age  room, ...Barn. —The  foundations  may  be  of 
stone  when  accessible,  laid  in  trenches  below  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  the  outside  walls  carried  up  to 
3  feet  above  ground.  All  stone-work  above  ground 
is  faced  and  pointed  on  both  sides.  This  unusual 
hight  of  the  foundations  above  ground  insures  in- 
creasd  warmth  to  the  interior,  and  prevents  decay 
of  the  wood-work  above.  The  main  sills  are  laid 
flat  on  the  stone-work,  and  thoroughly  embedded  in 
mortar,  preventing  entrance  of  air  or  moisture  at 
the  joinings.  The  hight  of  the  principal  frame  is 
suited  to  the  use  of  16-foot  tongued  and  grooved 
vertical  boarding — this,  added  to  the  3  feet  of  foun¬ 
dation,  gives  sufficient  hight  for  practical  use.  The 
central  space  (fig.  6)  has  large  doors  at  each  end,  ad¬ 
mitting  hay  loads  from  front  or  rear.  Head-lights 
over  these  doors  give  light  to  the  interior  when  the 
doors  are  closed. — The  cow-stables  are  7  feet  high, 
and  are  placed  at  the  farthest  distance  from  the 
dwelling.  The  two  horse  stalls  are  8  feet  high.  If 
others  are  wanted,  they  can  be  taken  from  the  bay. 
All  stables  and  stalls  are  tightly  floored  above  to  pre¬ 
vent  dust  from  sifting  through  from  the  hay -loft . 

The  Cattle  Slicil  (only  partly  shown). — The 
rear  and  end  foundations  are  of  stone,  the  same  as 
the  barn.  The  open  or  lower  portion  is  8  feet  high, 
with  fodder-racks  and  mangers  along  the  side.  A 
door  in  the  side  leads  to  the  grounds  at  the  right. 
The  upper  portion  is  4  feet  high  at  the  plate,  has  a 
door  opening  to  the  yard,  and  is  floored  fora  hay-loft. 
Wagon  Shed. — The  foundations  correspond 
with  those  of  the  dwelling.  The  lower  portion  is 
9  feet  high — sufficient  for  top-carriages.  There  is 
space  for  a  wagon  and  feed-bins,  besides  leaving  a 
covered-way  from  the  house  to  the  barn.  The  en¬ 
tire  front  is  unobstructed, — a  strong  truss  support¬ 
ing  the  upper  part.  Flap-doors  at  the  rear,  swing¬ 
ing  upwards,  give  summer  ventilation.  The  upper 
portion,  floored  over,  and  lighted  by  six  small  win¬ 
dows,  answers  for  a  repairing  and  storage-room.  A 
trap-door  in  the  center  (fig.  3),  and  a  strong  hook  for 
tackles,  in  the  ridge  above,  facilitate  lifting  heavy 
articles.  Sleighs,  wagons,  liay-rakes,  plows,  or  any 
farm  utensil  may  be  easily  raised  to  the  shop  for  re¬ 
pairs  or  storage ....  Cos  t.— The  following  Estimate 
of  materials  and  cost  is  given  separately  for  (he  prin¬ 
cipal  parts.  Everything  is  plain  and  substantial. 


250  feet  Tin,  72  feet  Leaders .  32  00 

375  Flooring,  8  in.,  at  18c.  eacli .  67  50 

Porch  and  Veranda  (complete). .  42  00 

5  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $4  each .  .  20  00 

2  Bay  and  Plant  Windows  (complete) .  65  00 

15  Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $8  each . 120  00 

5  Small  Windows  (complete),  at  $5  each .  25  00 

32  Doors  (complete),  at  $6  each . 192  00 

Mantels  and  Shelves  (complete) .  32  75 

Stairs  (complete) .  60  00 

600  lbs.  Nails,  $18;  Incidentals.  $44.73;  Carting,  $20...  82  73 

Carpenter’s  labor  not  included  in  the  “  complete  ” 
above,  $280;  Closet  Finish,  $12;  Painting,  $125. .  417  00 
Total . $  1,850  00 
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Fig.  5. — SECOND  STORY  OF  HOUSE. 

Estimates  for  Baens  and  Sheds. 

31  yards  Excavation  (complete),  at  15c.  per  yard..  .$  4  65 

1,400  leet  Stone-work  (complete),  at  6c.  per  loot .  84  00 

7,000  M.  feet  Timber,  at  15c.  per  M .  105  00 

360  Siding,  at  26c.  each,  $93.60;  200  Joist,  $30.00 .  123  60 

Cornice  Materials  . 8  00 

500  Shingling  Lath,  at,  6e.  each .  80  00 

90  bunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each .  112  50 

2  Ventilators  (complete) .  15  00 

11  Windows  (complete),  at  $4  each  . 44  00 

7  Doors  (complete) .  30  00 

40  Flooring,  2  in.,  at  40c.  each .  16  00 

178  Flooring,  %  in.,  at  25c.  each .  44  50 


500 ihs.  Nails,  $18.00;  Carting.  $20.00  .  38  00 

Painting  (complete),  $75.00  ;  Incidentals,  $19.75...  94  75 

Carpenter’s  Labor  not  included  above .  200  00 

Total . . $9.70  00 

Wells,  Cisterns,  Pens,  and  Yard  Fences . $200  00 

RECAPITULATION. 

Dwelling . $1,850  00 

Barns  and  Sheds .  950  00 

Wells,  etc .  200  00 

Total .  $3,000  00 
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The  Angus  Polled  Cattle. 

The  engravings  on  this  page  are  portraits  of  some 
Angus  Polled  cattle,  popularly  known  as  “doddies,” 
l>red  by  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson,  of  Kinnochtry 
(Klnnochtry),  near  Coupar- Angus,  Scotland.  We 
have  a  full  account  of  this  famous  Kinnochtry 
herd,  sent  by  Mr.  Alexander  Ferguson,  the  son  of 
Mr.  Thos.  Ferguson,  and 
we  regret  we  can  find  space 
for  only  a  short  transcript 
of  his  extended  article. 

Mr.  F.’s  herd  was  started 
in  1835,  and  since  then  has 
been  under  a  course  of  con¬ 
stant  improvement,  until  it 
is  now  a  model  herd  of 
these  useful  and  much 
esteemed  cattle.  The  grow¬ 
ing  popularity  of  the  polled 
breeds  in  the  United  States 
is  to  he  noted  not  only 
among  breeders,  and  graz¬ 
iers  of  beeves,  but  dairymen 
are  losing  their  prejudice 
in  favor  of  the  dangerous 
and  injurious  horns,  and 
are  more  and  more  favora¬ 
bly  inclined  towards  polled 
animals.  A  remarkably 
graceful  and  beautiful  poll¬ 
ed  cow,  a  cross  between  a 
polled  bull  and  a  Jersey 
cow,  was  exhibited  at  the 
last  N.  J.  State  Fair,  and 
attracted  much  attention. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  a 
useful,  docile,  and  harmless 
race  of  cross-bred  dairy  ani¬ 
mals  might  be  produced  by 
crossing  our  best  native  cows  with  polled  bulls  from 
cows  selected  for  their  milking  qualities.  The 
polled  cattle  have  been  bred  long  enough  to  thor¬ 
oughly  establish  their  peculiarities  ;  and  their  pre¬ 
potency  is  so  strong  as  to  stamp  their  hornless 
character  upon  their  progeny  with  almost  unfailing 
certainty.  That  a  large  majority  of  the  calves  got 
by  polled  bulls  are  also  polled,  has  already  been 
proved  by  the  successful  experiments  of  the  late 
Mr.  Grant,  of  Victoria,  Kansas,  from  whose  herds 
polled  grade  steers  have  already  come  to  market. 

The  Kinnochtry  herd  owes  some  of  its  excellence 
to  that  of  Mr.  Hugh  Wat¬ 
son,  of  Keillor,  a  farm  near 
to  Mr.  Ferguson’s,  where 
Mr.  Watson  had  been  en¬ 
gaged  in  improving  the 
breed  since  1S08.  The 
Keillor  herd  is  noted  for 
producing  “  Old  Grannie,” 
a  cow  which  lived  351  years, 
and  produced  25  calves,  11 
of  which  are  registered  in 
the  Polled  Herd-book.  She 
milked  up  to  her  29th  year, 
when  she  ceased  breeding. 

“Old  Grannie’s”  last  calf, 
a  bull,  “  Hugh,”  was  used 
in  the  Kinnochtry  herd,  and 
bore  a  striking  resemblance 
to  “Shah,”  the  subject  of 
our  portrait.  The  imme¬ 
diate  progenitors  of  this 
herd  have  a  direct  and  close 
ancestry  for  111  years,  trac¬ 
ing  back  to  the  original 
source  of  Mr.  Watson’s 
Keillor  herd.  This  herd 
has  thus  the  oldest  and  best 
blood  in  existence,  and 
numerous  prizes  have  been 
secured  by  animals  of  this 
strain,  from  that  gained  by  “Old  Grannie  ”  at  Perth, 
in  her  6th  year,  up  to  the  first  prize  at  the  Highland 
Society’s  Show  in  1878,  taken  by  “  Shah,”  who  was 
exhibited  after  having  served  more  than  60  cows 
during  that  summer.  At  the  exhibition  of  the 
National  Society  of  Ireland,  in  1879,  att  the  prize 


polled  animals  were  the  produce  of  Kinnochtry 
bulls ;  while  the  prizes  directly  taken  by  members 
of  the  Kinnochtry  herd  number  several  hundreds. 
These  cattle  are  accustomed  to  a  bleak  climate,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be  hardy  ;  but  their 
natural  vigor  has  also  enabled  them  to  survive  and 
thrive  in  the  West  Indies,  where,  after  having  wit¬ 
nessed  the  failure  of  Shorthorns,  Herefords,  and 


Ayrshires,  a  Polled  Angus  bull  still  remains  health¬ 
ful  and  vigorous  after  several  years  residence  in 
that  hot  climate.  In  short,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  usefulness  and  value  of  this  breed  of  cattle, 
in  their  own  home  and  in  other  countries.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  shown  that  they  can  be  made  both  use¬ 
ful  and  profitable  here.  For  the  production  of 
beef  they  stand  ahead  of  all,  even  of  the  vaunted 
Shorthorns.  Of  this  there  is  no  question.  The 
absence  of  horns  renders  them  inoffensive  and 
harmless  to  other  cattle  and  6afe  with  their  keepers; 
besides  giving  them  an  economical  value  in  the 


market,  on  account  of  their  more  easy  carriage. 
For  the  dairy  they  promise  equal  advantages.  They 
are  fair  milkers,  as  they  now  exist,  with  all  their 
aptitude  for  taking  flesh  and  fat,  and  the  milk  is 
remarkably  rich  in  butter.  For  crossing  upon  our 
large  milking  native  cows  they  are  considered  to  be 


of  great  value,  and  so  soon  as  a  few  enterprising 
dairymen  have,  by  successful  breeding  and  use, 
removed  the  baseless  prejudice  against  black  and 
hornless  cattle,  we  look  for  an  extended  introduc¬ 
tion  of  polled  cows  into  our  dairies.  These  cattle, 
at  least  the  strain  under  notice,  have  been  closely 
but  very  skillfully  and  successfully  in-and-in  bred, 
and  to  this  their  excellence  and  uniformity  of  type 
are  due.  Such  stock  may 
be  made  to  take  on  any 
character  we  wish,  and  it 
will  be  as  easy  to  make 
dairy  cattle  of  them,  as 
beeves.  The  polled  head 
should  be  the  “trade  mark” 
of  the  dairy,  as  it  may  now 
well  be  taken  as  that  of  the 
grazier  of  beeves.  The 
handsome  figure  of  the 
heifer,  a  “  Favorite,” 
daughter  of  “  Favorite 
5th,’’  coming  3  years  old, 
as  shown  by  our  portrait,  is 
that  of  a  model  cow  ;  she 
gained  first  prize  at  the 
Strathmore  show  in  1879, 
and  her  heifer  calf  is  said 
to  be  remarkably  promis¬ 
ing.  It  is  a  model  cow,  not 
for  the  dairy,  we  admit, 
but  for  a  square,  massive, 
symmetrical  beef  animal, 
will  rival  the  best  of  the 
Shorthorns.  We  here  re¬ 
peat,  these  animals  are 
plastic  in  the  breeder’s 
hands,  and  may  be  made 
excellent  for  use  in  other 
ways  than  for  beef.  Dairy 
products  are  as  indispensa¬ 
ble  as  beef,  and  it  certainly  seems  desirable  that 
the  good  qualities  of  the  polled  breed  should 
3e  fumed  to  account  in  both  the  dairy  and  stalL 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  49. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

If  I  make  out  to  break  away  from  my  little  farm 
and  from  the  routine  of  business,  I  am  expected 
to  tell  the  American  Agriculturist  readers  about  it. 
The  Massachusetts  Butter  Show. 

An  urgent  letter  from  my  old  friend,  James  8. 

Grinnell  —  a  most  active 
man  in  all  that  affects  the 
agriculture  of  Franklin 
County,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  good  things,  and 
who  honors  the  position  of 
President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society  of  that  County 
— decided  me  to  go  to  the 
first  State  Butter  Show  ever 
held  in  Massachusetts.  The 
movement  for  a  show  orig¬ 
inated  with  Mr.  Grinnell 
and  Major  Alvord,  of  East 
Hampton,  and  it  was  cer¬ 
tainly  a  great  success,  as 
well  as  an  instructive  and 
interesting  occasion.  The 
time  selected  was  when  the 
winter  meeting  of  the 
Mass.  Board  of  Agriculture 
is  held,  butter  was  shown, 
and  dairy  subjects  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  meetings. 
The  show  was  not  only 
one  of  butter,  but  of  but¬ 
ter-making  apparatus,  or 
which  there  is  a  large  va¬ 
riety  at  every  such  exhibi¬ 
tion.  Among  other  useful 
things,  those  which  most  interested  me  were 

Mr.  Bond’s  Centrifugal  Machines, 
and  Mr.  Burnett's  statements  of  his  success  in  the 
daily  use  of  the  only  one,  a  “  Weston  ”  machine, 
which  has  been  put  to  the  test  of  practical  use  in 
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this  country.  Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond,  of  Northboro’, 
Mass.,  has  the  merit  of  applying  the  principle  of 
centrifugal  force  to  the  separation  of  milk  and 
eream  as  an  original  inventor.  It  does  not  detract 
from  this  merit,  but  only  from  the  profits  likely  to 
be  derived  from  it,  that  the  invention  had  been  an¬ 
ticipated  in  Europe  by  a  few  months,  nor  that  an 
American  inventor  and  maker  of  centrifegal  mar 
chines  had  patented  a  process  ten  years  before  for 
separating  oils  and  pigments  of  differing  specific 
gravity,  which  is  applicable  to  this  same  purpose. 
[Our  correspondent  has  been  misinformed  as  to 
dates.  We  have  a  French  work,  printed  in  1872, 
which  describes  a  centrifugal  churn,  and  we  give  in 
another  article,  engravings  from  another  French 
work,  without  date,  but  which  describes  the  ma¬ 
chine  of  Maj.  Sterjnsvard,  of  Sweden,  to  which  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  1855  !  Ed.] 

Mr.  Bond  was  kind  enough  to  narrate  to  me  in 
detail  the  steps  by  which  be  arrived  at  his  interest¬ 
ing  results,  and  I  think  they  are  worth  recording. 
The  idea  occurred  to  him,  one  day,  that  this  force, 
which  causes  all  things,  made  to  revolve  rapidly  in 
a  circle,  to  tend  to  fly  off  away  from  the  center  of 
that  circle,  acting  as  it  does  upon  all  bodies  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  weight,  and  ineremable  indefinitely, 
might  be  applied  to  “  raising  ”  cream.  After  some 
consideration  he  called  upon  a  friend  and  neighbor, 
Mr.  G.  F.  Windsor,  the  proprietor  of  a  creamery, 
and  who  had  machinery  which  could  be  used  for  a 
test.  The  first  experiment  consisted  in  attaching 
strong  wire  bails  to  two  glass  fruit  jars,  holding 
two  quarts  each,  and  suspending  them,  nearly  filled 
with  fresh  milk,  upon  opposite  sides  of  a  band 
wheel  revolving  upon  a  perpendicular  shaft.  Mo¬ 
tion,  with  increasing  speed,  was  gradually  given  to 
the  wheel  and  the  jars  as  gradually  assumed  the 
horizontal  position.  After  two  hours  they  were 
examined  and  the  cream  found  to  be  entirely  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  in  a  firm,  solid  mass,  quite  free  from 
milk,  6o  that  it  could  be  taken  out  by  the  hand  as  a 
lump.  As  to  time,  it  was  found  that  the  results  at 
the  end  of  one  hour’s  whirling  were  quite  as  good, 
and  that  fifteen  minutes  even  served  to  effect  a 
complete  separation. 

Large  vessels  holding  16  to  18  quarts,  made  of 
tin,  but  very  much  strengthened,  were  tried,  but 
the  force  was  found  to  be  far  too  great.  The 
vessels  collapsed,  and  one  flying  off,  caused  the 
other  also  to  be  wrecked  almost  instantly.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  the  gentlemen  had  taken  the  precaution  to 
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Fig.  1.— MR.  bond’s  first  experiment. 

go  to  the  floor  above  to  watch  and  regulate  pro¬ 
ceedings.  As  a  direct  result  of  these  experi¬ 
ments  we  have  Mr.  Bond’s  machines.  An  idea 
may  be  had  of  their  general  form,  by  placing 
one  tea  saucer  inverted  upon  another  one.  They 
were  small  affairs  of  copper,  which  Mr.  Bond  ex¬ 
hibited,  one  adapted  to  taking  a  charge  of,  say  a 
gallon  of  milk,  and  in  fifteen  minutes  completely 
separating  the  cream,  but  it  was  not  provided  with 
any  means  for  drawing  off  the  cream  and  the 
6kimmed  milk,  while  in  motion.  The  other  was 
arranged  either  to  maintain  a  constant  flow  of  the 
two  separated  products  while  the  milk  was  flowing 
in,  or  to  draw  off  the  milk  at  intervals,  while  the 
accumulation  of  fluid  in  the  revolving  vessel  caused 
an  overflow  of  cream. 

at  first,  a  little  difficult  to  get  the  idea  of  the 


Fig.  2. — two  saucers. 


Fig.  3. 


action  which  takes  place  in  these  machines,  and 
yet  it  is  just  as  simple  as  the  raising  of  cream  in  a 
pan  or  other  vessel.  Take,  for  instance,  the  simplest 
form  alluded  to— a  vessel  shaped  as  in  fig.  3,  filled  to 
the  line,  m,  with  milk,  and  made  to  whirl  by  a  band 
upon  the  pulley,  p. 

The  first  obvious  effect 
will  be  a  depression  of 
the  milk  in  ihe  center, 
as  shown  by  the  dot¬ 
ted  ljne ;  then  this 
will  increase  with  the 
speed,  until  the  milk  has  a  position  as  far  from  the 
center  as  it  can  get,  as  6hown  by  figure  4:  m, 
m,  being  the  surface  of  the  milk,  now  forming 
the  walls  of  a  perpendicular  (hole)  cylinder,  the 
shaded  part  being  the  milk.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
heaviest  fluid  goes  farthest  from  the  center,  then 
the  milk  will,  after  a  while,  settle  at  the  outside, 
while  the  inner  wall  will  eonsist  of  cream. 

The  next  problem  for  the  inventors  was,  how  to 
secure  the  products  thus  separated,  as  they  would 
mingle  again,  were  the  motion  to  cease  and  gravity 
again  act  and  bring 
them  to  a  level  within 
the  vessel.  This  has 
been  solved  in  one  way 
by  the  Swedish  inven¬ 
tors,  in  another  by  the 
Danish  mechanic,  who 
has  brought  out  one  of 
his  machines,  in  still 
another  by  Mr.  Weston, 
and  in  two  or  three 
different  ways  by  Mr. 
Bond.  A  difficulty 
which  has  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  and  which 
has  probably  not  yet 
been  successfully  met,  is  this :  that  the  cream  driven 
off  at  such  a  high  rate  of  speed  as  1,200  or  2,000  revo¬ 
lutions  to  the  minute  receives  damage,  in  that  the 
butter  globules  are  broken,  more  or  less,  so  that,  as 
Mr.  Burnett  intimated  at  the  meeting,  the  cream 
was  half  churned.  It  is,  however,  perfectly  good 
for  use  as  cream ;  but  it  may  be  a  questiou  whether 
the  butter  made  from  it  will  be  of  such  high  quality 
as  if  it  were  raised  in  the  usual  way.  This  is  then 
the  problem,  in  the  solution  of  which  the  interest 
now  centers.  Mr.  Burnett  stated  also  that  a  green 
sediment,  heavier  than  the  milk,  was  found  to  ad¬ 
here  to  the  walls  of  the  Centrifugal,  and  this,  on 
examination,  proves  to  be  minute  organisms  inher¬ 
ent  in  the  milk,  and  a  probable  chief  cause  for 
souring  and  the  setting  in  of  that  series  of  decom¬ 
positions  which  milk  so  rapidly  undergoes  at  a 
high  temperature.  The  separation  of  this  mat¬ 
ter  is  highly  important  and  advantageous. 

Other  Dairy  Appliances. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  improved  dairy  appara¬ 
tus  exhibited,  including  several  new  arrangements 
for  setting  milk.  Improvements  in  the  “  Cooley  ” 
system,  the  Furguson  “  Bureau  ”  system,  Moseley 
<fc  Stoddard’s  “  Cabinet  ”  system,  etc.  The  Dairy 
Supply  Co.  showed  their  “  Perfect  Milk  Pail,”  the 
Nesbit  &  Rapp  Butter  Presses,  which  were  new  to 
most  of  the  people,  and  a  number  of  butter  pack¬ 
ages.  Several  new  churns  were  shown,  among 
them,  and  the  newest 
of  all,  is  one  made  by 
Mr.  Bullard,  whose  os¬ 
cillating  churn  has  been 
highly  approved.  This 
consists  of  a  tub  bal¬ 
anced  upon  an  upright 
rod,  and  made  to  swing 
round  and  round,  guided  by  an  iron  ring,  of  a 
little  less  diameter  than  the  tub.  Two  breakers 
within  the  tub  cause  the  cream  to  dash  from  side 
to  side.  It  is  a  novel  affair. 

The  Butter. 

There  were  119  entries  of  butter  placed  in  compe¬ 
tition  for  the  liberal  prizes  offered.  It  was  gener¬ 
ally  presented  in  ten-pound  boxes.  The  committee 
seemed  to  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  which 
sample  was  unequivocally  the  best,  but  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  in  adjusting  the  awards,  depending  upon 
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the  mode  of  setting,  kind  of  salt  used,  etc.  The 
award  of  the  first  prize  and  sweepstakes,  altogether- 
amounting  to  some  $125,  or  $130  as  I  am  informed, 
developed  the  fact,  that  the  recipient,  Mr.  Chas.  E. 
Fisk,  uses  the  “  Perfect  Milk  Pail,”  and  so  far  as  I 
could  learn,  he  was  the  only  one  who  uses  it  of 
the  whole  119.  If  any  of  the  other  competitors 
use  a  pail  which  excludes  the  atmosphere  of  the 
stable,  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  it. 

The  Addresses  and  Discussions 
were  of  a  valuable  character,  developing  a  good 
deal  that  was  new  to  me.  Prof.  Goessmann,  of 
Amherst,  stated  the  results  of  some  recent  analyses 
and  investigations  of  corn-cobs,  showing  that  they 
have  a  far  greater  nutritive  value  than  have  usually 
been  attributed  to  them.  In  Mr.  Grinnell’s  sketch 
of  the  agriculture  of  Franklin  Co.,  he  showed  that 
the  lack  of  railroad  facilities  had  caused  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  population  of  from  15  to  50  per  cent  in 
some  towns,  while  the  general  population  of  the 
county  had  increased  largely.  The  disuse  of  fences 
seems  to  be  greatly  on  the  increase  in  Massachu¬ 
setts.  Mr.  Grinnell  pointed  out  to  me  the  farm, 
where  the  road  forks  at  the  head  of  Greenfield 
Street,  on  which  he  was  bom,  and  still  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  family,  and  worked  by  himself,  where¬ 
on  there  were  no  fences  .at  all,  not  even  along 
the  highways,  except  surrounding  and  perhaps  di¬ 
viding  one  large  pasture  lot  at  a  distance. 


Milk  and  Cows.— What  Chemists  Say. 

The  last  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  of  Michigan,  contains  a  paper- 
on  “  The  Analysis  of  Milk  from  Different  Breeds  of 
Cows,”  by  R.  F.  Kedzie,  Assistant  in  Chemistry  at 
the  State  Agricultural  College,  from  which  we  con¬ 
dense  some  of  the  most  interesting  features.  To 
test  the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  rising  of 
cream,  three  pans  of  milk  in  every  way  alike,  were 
kept  at  the  temperature  of  32°  F.  55°  to  60°  and  75® 
to  80°  respectively,  for  24  hours.  The  cream  was 
then  removed  from  each  pan,  and  the  amount  of  fat 
remaining  in  the  milk  determined. 


Kept  24  Hours. 

|  Fat — Per  Cent. 

At  32° 

1.25 

At  55°  to  60° 

.59 

At  75°  to  80° 

.79 

Fresh  milk. 

i  3.26 

Professor  Kedzie’s  conclusion  is,  that  50*  is  the 
best  temperature  at  which  milk  should  be  kept. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Professor  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  a  series  of  experiments  was  carried  on  to 
determine  the  influence  of  food  upon  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  milk.  While  upon  poor  food  the 
cows  received  5  pounds  cut  cornstalks,  2  pounds 
cut  oat  straw,  and  2  qts.  of  a  mixture  of  two  parts 
Indian  corn  meal  and  one  part  shorts,  twice  a  day. 
During  the  period  of  high  feeding  the  same  cows, 
grade  Ayrshiresaud  grade  Jerseys,  received  the  cut 
feed  as  before,  to  which  were  added,  40  pounds  of 
sliced  turnips,  and  6  qts.  of  mixed  ground  feed  per 
day.  The  amount  of  milk  was  much  increased, 
while  the  percentage  of  milk  elements  remained 
much  the  same.  “  If  a  large  amount  of  rich  food 
is  given,  a  part  of  it  goes  to  increase  the  number  of 
quarts  of  milk,  and  the  rest  to  the  increase  of  fat 
in  the  animal.” 

The  following  table  of  averages  of  the  different 
breeds,  deduced  from  a  large  number  of  milk 
analyses  we  reproduce  in  full : 


Name  of 
Breed. 

Sugar. 

% 

Casein. 

% 

Fat. 

% 

Water. 

% 

Ash. 

% 

Shorthorn .... 

3.76 

4.41 

5.10 

86.04 

.68 

Ayrshire . 

3.90 

5.08 

3.75 

86.57 

.70 

Jersey  . 

3.76 

4.37 

6.87 

81.28 

.71 

Holstein . 

4.35 

4.21 

6.84 

83.97 

.61 

Galloway  .... 

3.80 

5.36 

3.40 

87.43 

.67 

Devon . 

4.23 

5.29 

3.96 

&5.71 

.81 

Grade . 

4.29 

4.99 

4.01 

85.92 

.79 

Native . 

4.08 

5.21 

3.36 

86.64 

.71 

From  this  table  we  see  that  the  Holsteins  stand 
at  the  head  for  fat,  or  butter,  and  the  Jerseys  next, 
while  for  the  production  of  casein — cheese— the 
Ayrshires  lead,  followed  next  by  the  Natives.  It 
is  to  be  remembered  that  this  is  looking  at  the  sub¬ 
ject  from  a  purely  chemical  standpoint,  and  it  is  for 
the  practical  dairyman  to  determine  how  much  it 
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costs  Id  food,  care,  etc.,  to  produce  a  given  amount 
of  butter,  or  cheese,  in  each  case,  and  whether  the 
products  of  different  breeds,  pound  for  pound,  are 
of  the  same  market  value. 


A  Nose  Jewel  for  Sucking  Calves. 

C.  A.  Thresher,  Topeka,  Kans.,  sends  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  an  improved  nose  jewel  for  a  sucking  cow 
or  calf,  which  can  not  slip  out  of  the  nose.  Usually 
these  are  so  made  as  to 
slip  over  the  septum  of 
the  nose,  and  if  they 
are  so  loosely  fitted 
as  to  be  slipped  on, 
they  may  be  forced  off 
by  the  efforts  of  the 
nose  jewel.  animal  with  equal  ease. 

To  prevent  this,  Mr. 
Thresher  suggests  making  one  of  the  points  loose 
and  fitting  it  to  the  lower  part  by  two  screws,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  It  can  not  then  be  re¬ 
moved  from  the  nose  without  first  taking  out  the 
screws.  The  board  should  be  of  hard-wood,  half 
or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick,  and  may  be  cut 
out  of  the  proper  shape  with  a  key-hole  saw.  The 
holes  for  the  screws,  2  inches  long,  are  then  bored, 
and  the  point  sawed  off.  There  is  no  need  to  take 
out  both  the  screws  when  fitting  the  board  to  the 
nose  ;  one  screw  may  be  drawn  and  the  point  of  the 
“Jewel  ”  turned  partly  around,  to  be  returned  when 
fitted,  and  the  second  screw  may  then  be  put  in 
its  place  and  all  made  secure  by  turning  it  home. 


width  of  all  the  bars  being  added,  an  equal  distance 
is  laid  off,  as  from  a  to  6  on  the  lower  bar,  and  a 
line  parallel  with  the 
ends  of  the  bars  at  the 
front,  is  marked  on  the 
bar6,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line  6,  c.  The 
upper  hole  is  then  made 
at  c,  and  the  two  bind¬ 
ing  pieces  are  fitted,  as 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving,  by 
carriage  bolts,  which 
should  work  easily  in 
the  holes ;  the  ends  of 
the  bars  being  kept 
even,  as  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  The  lowest  bar 
may  be  four  feet  long, 
which  will  be  a  con¬ 
venient  length  for  a 
hand  gate.  The  rear 
strip  is  fitted  parallel 
to  the  front  strips,  and 
with  the  bars  is  bolted 
bar  is  7  feet  long,  and  has  a  weight  hung  to  the 
end,  which  nearly  balances  the  gate,  so  that  it  may 
be  swung  up,  as  shown  at  figure  4,  with  but  little 
effort,  when  the  balance  weight  is  sufficient  to 
keep  the  bars  raised.  For  winter  use,  this  gate  is 
a  very  desirable  one. 


Ergot  and  Abortion  in  Cows. 


to  the  heel  post.  The  top 


A  Gate  Without  Hinges. 

A  very  convenient  gate  is  here  described,  which, 
having  no  hinges,  and  not  being  made  to  swing,  can 
be  used  in  deep  suow,  as  conveniently  as  when  the 


ground  is  bare.  A  latch  post  is  fixed  in  the  ground, 
and  connected  with  the  fence.  This  is  upright  as 
shown  at  figure  1,  and  is  made  by  nailing  a  piece  of 
narrow  batten  to  a  square  post,  and  then  a  piece  of 
fence  strip  to  the  batten,  so  as  to  leave  a  slot  on 
the  side  of  the  post,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  in 
which  *the  ends  of  the  gate  bars  fall,  when  it  is 
closed,  as  at  figure  3.  A  heel  post  is  6et  in  the 
ground,  and  slopes  backwards,  as  6een  at  figure  2. 


The  gate  is  fitted  to  the  heel  post  by  bolts,  as  shown 
at  figure  3.  The  gate  is  made  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  five  bars  are  laid  close  together  upon  a 
level  floor.  These  may  be  of  fence  strips,  or  battens 
8  inohes  wide,  and  one  inch  thick.  The  place  for 
the  lowest  hole,  at  a,  being  chosen,  the  aggregate 


An  interesting  account  of  the  growth  of  Ergot, 
or  “  Spurred  Rye,”  as  it  is  often  called,  is  given  in 
the  “  Live  Stock  Journal,”  (Eng.),  for  Oct.  31st.,  by 
Prof.  Henry  Tanner.  In  the  illustrated  article  on 
Ergot,  in  our  October  number,  page  38S,  and  al6o 
in  previous  articles  on  these  destructive  pests,  it  was 
shown  that  moisture  is  necessary  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  most  fungi.  In  England  and  throughout 
Europe  generally,  the  past  season  has  been  re¬ 
markable  for  its  abundant  rains,  and,  as  a  result,  we 
should  expect  an  abundance  of  Ergotized  grain  and 
grasses.  Such  is  the  case,  and.  as  a  sequel,  to  quote 
the  Professor  :  “  We  regret  to  notice  that  the  last 
few  months  have  been  more  than  usually  remarka¬ 
ble  for  abortion  among  cows.”  The  question  of 
prevention  is  a  serious  one,  but  it  can  be  satisfac¬ 
torily  answered  by  not  allowing  cows  to  run  in  pas¬ 
tures  where  the  grass  has  gone  to  seed.  The  Ergot 
appears  only  in  seed,  and  is  an  abnormal  develop¬ 
ment  from  the  substance  of  the  seed ;  while  the 
grass  in  the  pasture  is  without  6eed-bearing  heads 
there  is  no  danger.  The  seed-stems  standing  about 
these  fields,  are  so  many  danger-signals  to  the 
stock-master,  who  knows  the  liability  to  this  pro¬ 
duction  of  Ergot.  The  scythe  should  be  used  to 
cut  down  any  places  in  the  pasture,  where  the  grass 
is  “running  to  seed.”  The  lesson  taught  by  the 
wet  season  abroad,  is  an  important  one  for  our 
people  in  its  relation  to  the  excessive  production  of 
Ergot,  and  the  prevalence  of  abortion  among  cows. 


Corns  on  Horses’  Feet. — Corns  are  rarely  ab¬ 
sent  from  flaUfooted  hoofs.  They  are  caused,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  by  stones  lodging  in  the  space 
unwisely  left  by  black¬ 
smiths  between  the  in¬ 
ner  edge  of  the  shoe 
and  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving,  which  repre¬ 
sents  a  section  of  a  shod 
hoof.  This  causes  a 
bruise,  which  soon  be¬ 
comes  inflamed,  and  the 
horn  being  unyielding 
the  products  of  the  inflammation  can  not  escape, and 
remain  as  a  constant  source  of  tenderness  and  pain. 
The  remedy  is  to  keep  the  space  stuffed  with  tow 
soaked  in  glycerine,  or  otherwise  to  lay  a  leather 
sole  under  the  shoe  to  protect  the  sole  of  the  foot. 


Does  it  Pay  to  Winter  Turkeys. — The 

general  practice  in  the  poultry  districts  is,  to  fatten 
the  early  broods  of  turkeys  for  Thanksgiving  and 


the  later  ones  for  Christmas,  and  to  send  each  lot 
to  market  in  a  lump.  The  advantages  of  this  are, 
that  the  warmer  weather  of  autumn  is  favorable 
for  fattening,  and  less  food  is  consumed.  The 
money  also  comes  in  a  pile,  and  much  labor  is 
saved.  But  occasionally  we  find  a  farmer  whet 
feeds  his  turkeys  straight  on  through  the  winter, 
selling  in  small  lots,  when  he  can  get  his  price. 
When  we  ask  him  for  his  reasons,  he  tells  us  that 
there  is  always  a  difference  in  selling  farm  produce 
at  the  buyer’s  price,  and  in  selling  it  at  your  own 
price.  The  turkey  crop  is  mainly  disposed  of  at 
Christmas — and  he  can  always  get  a  better  price  if 
he  waits  until  February  and  March.  The  turkeys 
are  all  the  while  growing,  and  are  wanted  in  the- 
village  markets  at  reasonable  paying  prices.  There 
is  also  a  good  demand  for  them  as  breeders  in 
March  and  April.  It  pays  him  to  winter  his  flock. 


Inside  Fastenings  for  Barn-Doors. 

“  A  Reader  ”  asks  us  for  some  good  methods  of 
fastening  barn-doors  from  the  inside.  In  the  Nov. 
number,  1877,  an  illustration  was  given  of  a  fasten¬ 
ing,  which  may  just  meet  the  case,  and  as  this 
question  is  of  general  interest,  the  cut  is  again  used  ; 
we  present  it  with  two  other  methods  which  have 
the  recommendation  of  long,  and  quite  general 
use,  rather  than  newness  in  their  favor.  In  figure  1, 
the  bars,  three  in  number,  are  made  of  hard-wood, 
H-ineh  thick,  and  3  inches  wide.  Two  of  these 
are  made  to  slip  loosely  through  iron  staples,  driven 
into  the  batten  of  the  door,  aud  are  joined  in  the 
middle  by  a  bolt.  A  third  and  shorter  strip,  the 
“guide,”  has  its  upper  end  fastened  to  the  other 
two,  by  the  bolt  above  mentioned,  while  its 
lower  end  is  secured  to  the  door  by  a  screw,  in  the 


Fig.  2. 

position  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  working  of 
the  fastening  is  easy  to  see.  When  the  two  long 
bars  are  upright,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
their  ends  pass  above  the  door,  and  into  mortises  in 
the  ceiling  and  floor,  and  are  held  in  place  by  the 
guide.  By  pushing  the  middle  part  of  the  fasten¬ 
ing  to  the  left,  the  ends  of  the  bars  recede  from  the 
mortises,  and  the  door  is  free  to  be  opened.  Aside 
from  the  secureness  of  the.  fastening,  it  is  always  in 
place,  and  very  easy  to 
operate.  In  figure  2,  a 
much  simpler  method  is 
shown,  which  consists  of  a 
single,  long,  hard-wood 
bar,  a  little  longer  than  the 
door,  and  fastened  to  the 
middle  batten  by  a  bolt. 

The  ends  of  the  bar  pass 
into  slots  cut  in  the  beam 
above,  and  the  floor  be¬ 
low.  The  upright  position 
of  the  bar  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  6hows  when  the  door 
is  fastened,  and  the  dot¬ 
ted  line  indicates  where  the  bar  is  pushed,  when 
the  door  is  opened.  In  working  this  fastening, 
the  bar  is  grasped  by  the  hand  above  the  bolt, 
and  one  foot  is  used  to  push  aside  the  bottom. 

A  third  form  of  inside  door  fastening,  is  given  in 
figure  3.  This  consists,  as  the  engraving  plainly 
shows,  of  two  upright  bars,  fastened  in  the  middle 
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to  a  lever,  one  on  each  side  of  the  point,  and  the 
lever  is  bolted  to  the  door.  The  other  ends  of  the 
fastening-bars  pass  through  blocks  of  wood,  cut  to 
fit  and  nailed  to  the  door.  The  fastening  is  at  the 
top  and  bottom,  as  in  the  other  two  methods,  the 
bars  being  moved  out  of  and  into  the  mortises, 
by  the  long  lever.  The  door  is  shown  fastened, 
and  the  lever  is  downward ;  the  dotted  line  gives 
the  position,  when  the  bars  are  withdrawn  from 
the  mortises  and  the  door  is  ready  to  be  opened. 


Hints  and  Helps  For  Farmers. 


How  to  put  up  a  Wagon  Box. — To  get  rid 
of  the  cumbersome  wagon  box,  or  bed,  is  an  in- 


Fig.  1. — WAGON  BOX  ON  A  SHELF. 


teresting  question  for  those  who  have  not  much 
shed  room  to  spare.  The  most  convenient  way  is 
to  hoist  it  up  over  head  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  Sept.,  1875  ;  but  the 
easiest  and  cheapest  method  of  disposing  of  it  is  as 
follows  :  To  the  side  of  the  wagon  shed,  fix  two 
strong  bars  supported  by  braces,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  The  wagon  is  driven  close  to  these, 
the  hinder  end  of  the  box  is  lifted  off  from  the 
wagon,  and  the  forward  part  swinging  around,  per¬ 
mits  the  end  to  be  placed  on  one  of  the  bars.  The 
forward  part  is  then  lifted  upon  the  bar,  and  the 
job  is  done  in  about  as  short  a  time,  as  it  can  be  de¬ 
scribed  ;  and  furthermore,  one  man  can  do  it  alone. 

A  Gate  Without  Hinges. — A  subscriber  in 
Pennsylvania,  sends  a  description  of  a  gate,  which  is 
without  hinges.  It  turns  upon  a  pin,  of  li-inch 
round  iron,  fixed  in  a  block  of  wood  or  a  stone, 
under  the  heel-post,  and  a  pin  bent  to  a  proper 
shape,  fitted  in  the  top  of  the  heel-post,  as  shown 


Fig.  2.— A  GATE  WITHOUT  HINGES. 


at  figure  2.  This  method  of  hanging  a  gate  is  cheap, 
pimple,  and  more  secure,  than  to  use  hinges. 

Nox-Freezing  Pumps. — A  mute  but  very  elo¬ 
quent  expression  of  disappointment,  is  frequently 
,f.ivon  on  a  cold  morning  by  a  number  of  thirsty 
cow  s  standing  around  a  water  trough,  and  a  pump 
solidly  frozen  up,  while  their  owner  is  vainly  trying 
to  thaw  out  tlio  pump,  by  pouring  hot  water  into  it 
from  a  kettle.  If  those  thirsty  cows  could  speak, 
they  might  give  some  good  advice  to  their  thought¬ 
less  owner,  but  it  is  their  fate  to  suffer  and  bear 
such  disappointments,  without  power  of  remon¬ 
strance.  We  will  offer  a  little  suggestion,  as  to 
how  the  v.  r  uble  may  be  avoided.  In  the  best  pumps, 


such  as  the  “  Universal  ”  and  others  which  are  con¬ 
tinually  brought  to  notice  iu  our  business  columns, 
provision  is  made  to  avoid  freezing  up  in  cold 
weather.  While  the  “  Submerged  ”  pump,  being  en¬ 
tirely  under  water,  can 
not  freeze,  unless  ice 
forms  at  the  bottom  of 
the  well.  Some  farm¬ 
ers  are  not  so  fortunate 
as  to  possess  anything 
better  than  a  common 
wooden  pump,  yet  even 
this  may  be  arranged  in 
a  simple  manner,  so  as 
to  be  always  in  work¬ 
ing  order,  in  the  cold¬ 
est  weather.  Remove 
the  covering  of  the 
well,  and  hore  a  half¬ 
inch  hole  in  the  pump- 
tree,  2  feet  below  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  Iu  „ 

this  hole,  insert  a  tube  Fl- 
of  elder  wood,  with  the 
pith  removed  (fig.  3).  Whon  the  pumping  is  done  for 
the  time,  the  water  whichjs  left  in  the  pump,  will  es¬ 
cape  from  the  tube,  and  freezing  will  be  prevented. 

Poultry  Fountains.— “  J.  H.  8.,"  Quincy,  Ill., 
recommends  a  simple  water  fountain  for  poultry. 
This,  (fig.  4),  consists  of  a  common  stoneware  jug, 
which  is  filled  with  water,  and  inverted  in  a  basin, 
or  wooden  trough.  A  peg  may  be  fixed  in  the  trough 
so  as  to  enter  the  mouth  of  the  jug,  and  prevent  it 
from  being  pushed  to  one  side.  Four  stakes 
driven  in  the  ground,  or  otherwise  arranged,  so  as 
to  keep  the  jug  always  in  its  upright  position. 
A  Western  Hay  Gatherer.— It  must  not  be 
supposed,  that  in  the  great 
wheat  growing  regions  of 
the  northwest,  grain  only  is 
produced.  The  fact  is,  that 
those  vast  prairies  are  mag¬ 
nificent  grassy  meadows, 
which  in  places  yield  as 
much  as  four  or  five  tons  of 
hay  per  acre.  It  is  here 
where  the  “  Blue-joint  ” 
(  Calamagrostis  Canadensis, ) 
so  well  known  in  the  broad 
“  beaver  meadows,”  and 
river-flats  of  the  Northern,  and  Western  States  and 
Territories,  flourishes  so  luxuriantly ;  and  this  grass, 
when  cut  in  good  season,  is  found  to  be  equal  to 
the  best  of  our  cultivated  grasses  for  hay.  A  large 
quantity  of  this  hay  is  cut  every  year,  and  put  up 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  numerous  teams 
employed  on  the  enormous  wheat  farms  which  are 
now  worked  in  the  localities  referred  to.  Cheap¬ 
ness  of  operation  is  a  marked  necessity  in  doing 
business  in  a  large  way,  and  the  hay  cut  upon  those 
broad  prairies,  is  put  up  for  about  one  dollar  per 
ton.  The  method  of  working,  is  as  follows :  The 
grass  is  cut  by  mowing  machines,  and  as  it  rarely 
rains,  the  cutting  goes  on  steadily  until  sufficient 
has  been  laid  down.  A  rake  is  then  employed  to 
gather,  and  carry  it  to  the  stacks.  The  implement 
used,  is  a  long  frame,  which  is  drawn  upon  runners, 
as  shown  at  figure  5,  and  is  made  of  a  principal  bed- 
piece  or  sill  to  which  the  runners  are  fastened. 
Side  posts  are  fixed  to  the  runners,  and  these  are 
connected  by  cross-bars  which  confine  the  hay. 
Long  rake-teeth  are  inserted  in  the  bed-piece,  and 
these  gather  up  the  loose  hay,  which  is  piled  up  in 
the  frame.  When  this  is  filled,  it  is  drawn  to  the 
stack.  It  is  readily  seen  that  this  contrivance  may 
be  made  of  varying  capacity,  either  small  enough 
for  use  in  getting  in  hay  on  a  small  farm,  or  largo 
enough  to  gather  a  ton  at  once  if  needed. 

A  Hay  Weighing  Rack.— “  L.  A.  W.,”  gives 
us  a  description  of  a  rack  for  weighing  hay.  It  is 
made  to  rest  upon  a  platform  scale,  and  is  five  feet 
long,  two  and  a  half  feet  wide,  and  higher  at  the 
back  than  at  the  front,  as  shown  in  figure  6.  It  is 
made  of  light  boards,  and  will  hold  350  lbs.  or  more 
of  hay,  which  may  be  weighed  at  one  time.  In  using 
the  rack,  6mall  blocks  are  put  under  the  sides,  a,  a, 
and  when  it  is  filled,  these  are  knocked  out  so  that 
the  rack  drops  upon  the  platform  of  the  6cale.  By 


attaching  cords  to  the  four  corners  of  the  rack, 
the  hay  may  be  weighed  by  means  cf  a  common 
steel-yard  of  sufficient  size  for  the  puipose. 


What  is  Atavism? 

The  term  Atavism,  from  atavus,  an  ancestor,  is 
applied  to  the  recurrence  of  any  peculiarity  of  an 
ancestor  in  a  succeeding  individual,  after  an  inter¬ 
mission  of  a  number  of  generations.  An  illustra¬ 
tion  will  make  the  above  definition  clear.  A  herd 
of  polled  hornless  cattle  had  existed  for  a  long 
time  in  the  Kennebec  Valley,  but  finally  became  ex¬ 
tinct.  Thirty  years  after  the  last  hornless  cow  was 
killed,  a  polled  animal  made  its  appearance  on  the 
same  farm  as  an  out-crop  of  the  old  herd.  Under 
the  head  of  Reversion,  Mr.  Darwin  gives  many  ex¬ 
amples  of  atavic  descent.  Striking  instances  of 
atavism  are  found  among  pure-blood  pigeons, 
where  there  is  an  occasional  bird  with  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  wild  pigeon  strongly  developed.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  last  century,  certain  breeds  of  6heep  have 
been  bred  with  scrupulous  care,  yet  now  and  then 
a  spotted  or  “  black  sheep  ”  makes  its  appearance. 
The  same  tendency  to  revert  to  an  old  ancestral 
form  is  possessed  by  plants,  and  especially  is  this 
the  case  if  there  is  provision  made  by  nature  for 
inter-crossing,  and  the  formation  of  hybrids.  Dr. 
Miles,  in  his  “Stock  Breeding.”  mentions  a  case 
where  a  woman  had  a  sixth  finger  on  one  hand  ; 


Fig.  5.— A  HAY  GATHERER. 


out  of  eight  children,  only  one  possessed  an  extra 
finger,  but  both  hands  were  affected.  One  of  the 
sons  had  two  sons,  and  seven  daughters,  all  with 
hands  as  usual.  One  of  these  daughters  had  a  sou 
with  six  fingers  on  each  hand.  In  this  case  the  defect 
was  absent  for  two  generations,  and  then  retnrned  to 
the  family,  appearing  in  both  hands  instead  of  one. 

The  medical  journals  give  cases  where  insanity, 
and  other  striking  disorders  have  been  traced  back 
to  some  remote  ancestor ;  the  trouble,  as  it  were, 
retaining  its  hold  for  a  number  of  generations  un¬ 
observed,  and  then  came  out  because  the  subject 
was  especially  adapted  for  its  development.  Such 


Fig.  6.— A  hay  weighing  rack. 


peculiarities  are  dormant,  or  as  they  are  usually 
called,  latent  characters.  With  this  view,  a  living 
being  is  a  wonderfully  complex  bundle  of  tenden¬ 
cies  and  counter-tendencies  ;  swaying  and  balanc¬ 
ing  between  the  contending  forces  of  heredity,  or 
the  inclination  to  be  like  the  immediate  parent,  and 
atavism,  or  reversion,  the  clinging  to  old  traits,  which, 
if  left  to  act  alone,  would  sooner  or  later  take 
all  forms  of  life  back  to  the  original  ancient,  types. 
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The  Villager’s  Pig— How  To  Keep  It 

A  large  number  of  our  village  subscribers  keep  a 
cow,  and  one  or  more  pigs,  just  to  save  the  waste 
from  the  table,  and  to  help  in  the  support  of  the 
family.  Both  are  important  sources  of  income 
when  properly  man¬ 
aged.  The  inevitable 
waste  from  the  kitchen 
in  an  ordinary  Ameri¬ 
can  family  amounts  to 
a  good  deal  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  It 
may  as  well  be  turned 
into  pork,  sausages, 
head-cheese,  spare  ribs, 
and  lard,  as  to  be 
thrown  away.  A  neigh¬ 
bor,  who  has  a  vegeta¬ 
ble  garden,  and  studies 
thrift,  has  just  slaugh¬ 
tered  two  pigs,  weigh¬ 
ing  598  lbs  ,  and  worth 
$35.88  at  the  market 
price.  The  manure 
made  from  them  is 
worth  ten  dollars  at 
least.  Two  small  pigs 
were  put  into  the  pen 
April  6th,  and  came  out  well  fattened  November 
21st,  about  seven  months  and  a  half.  The  food 
consumed  consisted  mainly  of  sour,  and  butter¬ 
milk,  kitchen  waste,  small  potatoes,  cabbage, 
turnips,  sweet  com,  wind-fall  apples,  and  other 
wastes  from  the  garden.  To  this  was  added  enough 
Indian  meal  to  keep  them  constantly  full  fed  from 
spring  to  fall.  A  good  pen  is  an  important  item  in 
feeding  pigs.  The  sleeping  apartment  should  be 
dry,  and  be  kept  well  littered  with  straw,  leaves,  or 


sea-weed.  From  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  pig’s 
life  is  to  be  spent  in  6leep,  if  it  is  well  treated. 
Give  the  pig  the  materials,  and  he  will  make  a  nice 
bed  and  keep  it  clean.  The  remainder  of  the  stye 
is  of  less  importance.  There  should  be  room 
enough  to  compost  the  manure,  liquid  and  solid, 
with  garden  soil,  corn  6talks,  weeds,  and  other 
refuse  matter.  The  pig  is  unrivalled  as  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  compost.  Its  good  effects  will  be  seen 
in  all  parts  of  the  garden,  where  it  is  spread  the 
following  season.  Regularity  of  feeding,  three 


Pig.  3.— STEAM  DRILL  AT  WORK. 

times  a  day,  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  success.  This 
may  be  at  your  own  meal  times,  if  your  wife  is  a 
good  house-keeper  and  keeps  a  clock  in  the  kitchen. 
Good  digestion  depends  upon  regular  meal  hours 
for  man  and  beast.  There  is  then  very  little 
temptation  to  over  eating,  no  cloying,  and  no 
spells  of  refusing  food.  A  pig  should  never  lose  a 


meal  after  he  is  put  into  the  pen,  and  should  never 
be  hungry  enough  to  squeal.  It  requires  some 
judgment  in  equalizing  the  rations,  as  well  as  in 
regulating  their  time.  Much  less  of  Indian  meal  is 
required  for  a  ration,  than  of  cooked  potatoes,  and 
less  of  potatoes  than  of  kitchen  waste.  If  anything 
is  left  in  the  feed  trough,  the  ration  has  been  a 
little  too  large,  or  not  quite  good  enough.  A  pig 
should  have  all  he  can  eat  up  and  digest  A 
variety  of  food  should  also  receive  attention.  The 
raw  vegetables  and  fruits  from  the  garden  are  ex¬ 
cellent  appetizers,  and  enables  the  pig  to  consume 
more  meal.  The  meal  may  be  mixed  with  cold  or 
boiling  water,  with  milk,  or  boiled  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  as  suits  convenience.  It  may  be  varied 
with  unground  corn,  buckwheat,  or  a  mixture  of 
ground  grains.  The  time  spent  in  caring  for  a  pig 
usually  comes  at  meal  hours,  and  may  be  balanced 
by  what  we  learn  in  the  school  of  economy.  There 
is  perhaps  no  animal  that  will  exhibit  more  satis-  I 
faction,  and  give  greater  returns  for  good  care  and  j 
feeding,  than  a  pig;  and  on  the  other  hand  a 
hungry  one  without  a  warm  home — one  that  has  ! 
not  had  a  proper  bringing  up — can  make  itself  ex-  ; 
ceedingly  disagreeable,  both  as  to  general  appear¬ 
ance  and  the  noise  that  it  will  produce;  besides, 
such  an  animal  is  without  profit.  As  a  rule,  it 
pays  the  villager  to  raise  his  own  pork,  and  it 
pays  him  the  greatest  profit  when  he  takes  the 
best  care  of  his  pig.  C. 


Mines  and  Mining  Terms, 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  the  January  num¬ 
ber  the  various  mining  terms,  bed,  vein,fioat,  winze, 
etc.,  were  explained,  and  we  closed  with  the 
miners  at  work.  Sometimes  there  is  found  in 
a  vein  where  it  is  greatly  enlarged,  a  large  mass 
of  barren  rock  containing  no  valuable  mineral  and 
of  a  kind  different  from 
that  of  the  vein;  this 
is  known  as  a  horse, 
shown  in  figure  1,  where 
the  vein  matter  is  seen 
at  each  side  of  the  en¬ 
closed  mass  or  “horse.” 
To  meet  with  a  horse  in 
a  large  vein  is  a  great 
disappointment,  and  it 
often  occasions  an 
enormons  increase  in 
the  cost  of  working  the 
vein.  In  large  mines  a 
“  cage  ”  is  nsed,  which 
is  precisely  similar  in 
its  construction  and 
working  to  the  elevators  used  in  large  buildings  in 
the  cities ;  one  of  these  is  shown  at  figure  2,  in  the 
shaft,  and  a  truck  loaded  with  one  from  a  level  is 
being  pushed  by  a  miner  to  the  cage  to  be  taken 
up.  Levels  are  often  driven  in  two  parts,  so  that 
more  men  may  be  employed  and  the  work  hastened. 
The  manner  of  doing  this  is  shown  at  figure  3, 
where  a  steam  drill  is  seen  at  work  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  level.  One  of  these  steam  drills  is 
shown  in  detail  in  figure  4  ;  a  drill  of  this  kind  will 
do  the  work  of  a  hundred  men  with  hammers,  and 
is  able  to  make  1,030  or  even  2,000  strokes  in  a 
minute.  The  diamond  drill  does  not  strike  the 
rock,  but  turns  round  very  rapidly,  and  consists  of 
a  hollow  bar  of  steel  like  a  tube,  with  black  dia¬ 
monds  set  in  the  edge.  As  this  is  turned  it  cuts  a 
channel  like  an  O  in  the  rock,  leaving  a  “  core,” 
which  is  broken  off,  and  gives  a  sample  of  the  kind 
of  rock  being  bored.  This  kind  of  drill's  used  for 
exploring,  and  holes  are  often  made  and  “cores” 
taken  out  for  as  much  as  70  or  more  feet  ahead  of 
the  open  working,  thus  showing  for  that  distance 
the  exact  character  of  the  work  to  be  done  and  the 
character  of  the  ore  to  be  taken  out.  In  exploring 
the  body  of  a  horse,  a  drill  of  this  kind  may  save 
much  time  and  great  expense,  avoiding  much  un¬ 
profitable  work.  When  the  ore  is  raised  to  the 
surface  it  is  crashed  in  a  stamp  mill.  A  10-stamp 
mill  is  shown  at  figure  5.  This  consists  of  heavy 
masses  of  chilled  east  iron,  at  the  ends  of  long  rods. 
The  rods  are  set  in  a  frame,  and  have  catches  upon 
them.  A  shaft,  turned  by  the  pulley,  has  cams 


upon  it,  which  engage  with  the  catches  on  the  roda, 
These  cams  lift  the  rods  and  stamp  heads,  and  then 
release  them,  when  the  stamps  fall  with  great  force 
upon  chilled  iron  blocks  under  them,  in  a  trough 


Fig.  4.— STEAM  DBILL — ENLARGED  VIEW. 


or  box,  crushing  the  ore  that  is  thrown  into  the 
trough,  into  fine  powder.  The  crushed  ore,  if  sil¬ 
ver,  is  taken  to  the  smelting  furnace,  but  if  gold,  is 
amalgamated  with  mercury,  and  is  thus  separated 
from  the  rock  or  any  base  metal  which  may  ba 
mixed  with  it.  The  gold  is  freed  from  the  mercury 
and  melted  into  bars,  and  the  silver  is  cast  into 
blocks  called  “bricks,”  fig.  6,  of  which  great  piles 
have  been  6een  heaped  up  on  the  pavements  in  front 
of  express  offices  in  the  mining  towns.  The  gold  and 
silver  thus  obtained  is  partly  sent  to  the  mints  to 
be  coined  into  money,  and  more  or  less  is  worked 


up  into  jewelry,  and  ornaments  of  various  kinds, 
of  watches,  chains,  spoons,  forks,  plate,  and  numer¬ 
ous  other  articles  of  use  ;  some  gold  and  silver  are 
used  in  photography,  and  some  in  medicine ;  in 
fact,  the  uses  of  these  “  precious  ”  metals,  so-called 
because  they  do  not  rust  or  waste  by  oxidation,  are 
much  more  numerous  than  is  generally  supposed. 


Spreading  Manure  from  tlie  Cart  Tail.  — 

It  is  pretty  well  settled,  that  barn-yard  manure,  or 

the  compost 
heap,  can  be 
spread  at  any 
season  of  the 
year,  without 
much  waste 
from  evapora¬ 
tion.  There  is, 
Fig  0.—“  bars  ”  and  “  bricks.”  however,  a 
great  chance  for  waste  of  labor,  in  the  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  manure,  whether  we  handle  it 
once,  twice,  or  thrice.  The  old  style  of  farmer  was 
wont  to  cart  out  part  of  his  manure  in  the  fall,  to 
put  it  in  large  heaps  upon  the  ground  that  was  to  be 


Fig.  1.— a  “  HORSE.” 


Fig.  2.— view  of  shaft,  with  truck  and  elevator. 
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broken  up  for  corn,  in  the  spring.  After  the  ground 
was  plowed,  and  harrowed,  and  the  rows  marked, 
the  large  heaps  were  distributed  in  small  piles,  by 
the  curt,  and  then  were  dropped  by  the  hod,  or 
basket,  in  the  hill.  This  made  three  handlings  of  the 
manure  before  the  crops  could  use  it,  and  added 
very  largely  to  the  cost  of  the  fertilizers.  Whether 
we  use  manure  as  a  top-dressing,  or  for  cultivated 
crops,  it  makes  a  large  saving  to  handle  it  but  once. 
For  top-dressing  grass  lands,  it  is  clear  enough,  that 
manure  is  most  evenly,  and  economically,  distribut¬ 


ed  from  the  cart  tail.  So  far  as  hoed  crops  are 
concerned,  and  the  oats,  and  grass,  that  follow,  it 
is  probably  better  that  the  manure  should  be 
spread  broadcast  than  that  it  should  be  dropped  in 
the  hill.  The  saving  of  the  two  handlings  of  the 
manure  is  clear  gain.  It  is  the  common  practice 
in  some  districts  to  spread  fertilizers  late  in  the 
summer  or  fall  upon  the  sod  that  is  to  be  broken 
up  for  hoed  crops  the  next  season.  They  claim 
that  the  manure  is  more  equally  distributed,  and 
that  by  increasing  the  grow'th  of  grass  the  sod 
is  made  richer,  and  better  crops  are  secured  the 
following  season.  We  need  to  carefully  study 
the  shortest  and  best  methods  of  getting  the  fer¬ 
tilizers  into  the  soil  where  they  can  do  their  work. 


Will  it  Pay  to  Raise  Ducks? 

Two  years’  experience  with  a  flock  of  Pekin 
ducks  has  convinced  the  writer  that  there  is  a  satis¬ 
factory  profit  in  raising  these  birds.  But  the  con¬ 
ditions  must  be  favorable,  and  these  include  a 
water-run,  either  a  stream  or  pond,  in  which  the 
ducks  can  gather  food,  and  a  house  conveniently 
arranged  for  securing  the  eggs.  The  first  year  a 


beginning  was  made  with  a  trio  of  the  birds,  and 
these  were  conveniently  accommodated  in  an  orna¬ 
mental  rock-work  house  among  some  evergreens 
on  a  side  lawn.  A  neighboring  stream  of  water 


Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


kept  the  ducks  out  of  mischief  in  the  day-time,  and 
they  came  home  regularly  at  night ;  they  were  not 
let  out  in  the  morning  until  the  eggs  had  been 
secured.  The  two  ducks  laid  202  eggs  the  first 
season ;  of  these,  some  were  sold,  some  eaten,  and 
the  remainder  set  under  hens.  “Bad  luck,”  in 
which  may  be  included  the  destruction  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  eggs  when  under  the  hens,  and  the 
killing  of  several  of  the  sitters  by  a  stroke  of  light¬ 
ning,  which  went  through  the  poultry-house,  re¬ 
duced  the  produce  of  young  ducks  to  between  30 
and  40.  But  one  of  those  died  after  leaving  the 
nests,  which  goes  to  prove  the  hardiness  of  this 
variety.  The  young  ducks  thrived  well,  and  when 


six  to  eight  months  old  weighed  five  to  six  pounds 
on  the  average.  A  large  portion  were  killed  and 
eaten ;  the  flesh  was  found  to  be  remarkably  juicy 
and  tender.  The  retail  market  price  of  such  ducks 
was  about  25  cents  a  pound,  so  that  each  would  be 
worth  at  least  $1.25.  The  second  year  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  provide  larger  accommodations,  and  a  house 
was  made  for  them  on  the  bank  of  a  pond  adjoin¬ 
ing  a  brook  in  which  there  are  abundance  of  water- 
cresses  and  other  food,  both  vegetable  and  animal. 
The  water-cress  is  eaten  with  avidity  by  ducks,  and 
has  myriads  of  snails 
and  other  water  ani¬ 
mals  upon  it.  A  plan 
of  this  house  is  shown 
at  figures  1  and  2.  For 
50  to  100  ducks  it 
should  be  30  feet  long, 
12  feet  wide,  and  from 
4  feet  high  at  the  front 
to  6  or  8  feet  in  the 
rear.  Entrance  doom 
are  made  in  the  front, 
which  should  have  a 
few  small  windows.  At 
the  rear  are  the  nests  ; 
these  are  boxes  open 
at  the  front.  Behind 
each  nest  is  a  small 
door  through  which 
the  eggs  may  be  taken. 
It  is  necessary  to  keep 
the  ducks  shut  up  in 
the  morning  until  they 
have  laid  their  eggs,  and  a  strip  of  wire  netting 
will  be  required  to  enclose  a  narrow  yard  in  front 
of  the  house.  Twine  netting  should  not  be  used, 
as  the  ducks  put  their  heads  through  the  meshes 
and  twist  the  twine  about  their  necks,  often  so 
effectively  as  to  strangle  themselves.  To  avoid  all 
danger,  the  wire  fence  should  have  a  3  or  4-ineh 
mesh.  The  Pekin  ducks  are  prolific  layers  ;  a  fair 
yearly  product  for  a  duck  in  its  second  year  is  120 
eggs,  and  60  to  80  for  a  yearling.  Their  feathers 
are  of  the  best  quality,  white,  with  a  creamy  shade, 
and  5  ducks  weighing  5  pounds  each,  have  yielded, 
killed  in  the  winter-time  when  fully  feathered, 
more  than  one  pound  in  all.  It  will  be  right  to 
pick  the  ducks  when  moulting  is  beginning ;  the 
feathers  are  then  loose  and  are  picked  easily,  and 
without  injury.  This  will  considerably  increase 
the  yield  of  feathers,  and  will  prevent  a  useless 
loss;  otherwise  the  loose  feathers  from  20  ducks 
will  be  found  spread  over  their  whole  range. 


Separating  Cream  by  Centrifugal  Force. 

The  Swedes  have  long  been  known  as  most  ex¬ 
pert  dairymen,  and  for  many  years  past  those  of  the 
craft  in  other  countries,  have  been  borrowing  ideas 
and  practices  from  them.  Our  cold  setting  of  milk 
for  cream  is  an  old  Swedish  practice,  and  the  deep 
cans  now  in  use,  were  originally  Swedish,  and  some 
of  our  newer  chums  have  a  similar  origin.  A  most 
important  innovation,  and,  perhaps,  a  grand  im 
provement  in  dairying,,  which  has  been  recently  in 
trodueed  into  this  country,  is  the  invention  of  a 
Swede.  It  is  known  as  the  “  Centrifugal  Creamer,” 
and  is  intended  to  remove  the  cream  by  mechanical 
means — centrifugal  force,  in  fact — to  take  the  cream 
from  the  new  milk,  and  thus  avoid  the  necessity  of 
setting  the  milk  at  all,  whether  in  pans  or  in  deep 
cans,  with  all  the  trouble,  time,  and  cost,  incident 
to  that  so  far  necessary  and  risky  process.  Here 
with  we  giVe  engravings  of  this  new  dairy  machine, 
which  promises  to  make  a  revolution  in  our  dairy 
practice.  It  was  first  exhibited  at  the  great 
English  dairy  fair,  at  Kilburn,  where  it  obtained  a 
silver  medal,  and  at  Haarlem  the  Agricultural 
Society  awarded  it  a  silver-gilt  medal.  Its  inventor 
claims  for  it  the  following  advantages  The  cream 
can  be  separated  from  the  milk  as  soon  as  it  is 
drawn  from  tjie  cow  and  aired  ;  the  use  of  ice  is 
unnecessary ;  there  is  no  setting  of  milk  for  the 
cream  to  rise  ;  all  the  cream,  is  taken  from  the  milk, 
and  the  production  of  butter  is  consequently  in¬ 
creased  ;  the  skimmed  milk  is  perfectly  fresh,  and 
may  be  used  at  once  for  any  desired  purpose,  with 


out  loss  of  sweetness ;  the  quality  of  the  butter  is 
improved,  as  the  cream  is  separated  in  a  perlectly 
pure  condition  ;  the  process  is  easy  and  simple  ; 
the  machine  is  easily  cleaned ;  lastly,  the  separation 
of  cream  may  go  on  continuously  so  long  as  fresh 
milk  is  poured  in  and  the  skimmed  drawn  out. 
The  operation  depends  upon  the  principle,  that  in 
a  rapidly  revolving  vessel,  the  heavier  contents  are 
forced,  by  the  action  of  their  weight,  to  the  outside, 
while  the  lighter  gather  in  the  center.  The  work 


is  done  as  follows  :  The  receiver,  which  is  made  of 
steel,  and  is  supported  by  a  vertical  axis  turned  by 
a  pulley  6,000  id  a  minute,  is  filled  with  milk, 
by  means  of  a  funnel,  which  passes  into  the  cham¬ 
ber,  through  the  central  column,  a,  fig  2  The  rapid 
rotary  action  immediately  begins  to  separate  the 
heavy  milk  from  the  light  cream,  and  in  a  short 
time  the  outer  layers  of  milk  are  completely  separ¬ 
ated.  As  the  fresh  milk  is  poured  in,  this  separated 
milk  is  forced  by  it  into  the  tube,  b,  and  arrives 
through  it  into  the  chamber,  B,  from  which  it 
escapes  by  a  pipe.  The  cream  in  the  center  being 
continually  augmented  by  the  process  of  separation 
is  raised  by  the  entering  milk  into  the  tube,  c,  and 
passing  by  the  tube,/,  into  the  chamber,  C,  escapes 
by  another  pipe  into  proper  receptacles  ;  thus  the 
process  continues,  so  long  as  any  milk  is  introduced. 
It  should  follow  that  as  water  is  heavier  than  the 
cream,  if  a  quantity  of  it  should  be  introduced 
when  the  milk  is  all  in,  the  cream  remaining  may  be 
separated  to  the  last  drop,  until  the  milk,  too,  is 


exhausted,  when  a  stream  of  water  passed  through 
for  a  time,  would  cleanse  the  machine  perfectly. 


Fig.  1  — VIEW  OF  A  CONVENIENT  DUCK-HOUSE. 
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This  conclusion,  however,  Is  our  own,  and  we  do 
not  know  that  it  is  so  claimed  by  the  inventor,  but 
it  is  a  poor  principle  that  will  not  work  out  its  own 
theory  as  well  with  one  liquid  as  with  another.  If 
the  machine  will  separate  one  composite  liquid  into 
its  heavier  and  lighter  parts,  it  should  certainly  sepa¬ 
rate  another,  and  this  machine  should  be  expected 
to  remove  cream  from  water  as  well  as  from  milk. 

- - 

Making  a  Jumper. 

A  “  Jumper  ”  is  a  light,  one-horse  sleigh,  made  to 
earry  passengers,  or  a  light  load.  It  may  be  made 
of  hickory  or  oak  poles,  dressed  into  6hape,  and  a 
few  bolts  ;  or  the  joints  may  be  mortised  into 
tenons  in  the  usual  manner.  A  rustic  jumper  made 
of  timber  with  the  bark  on,  is  a  very  appropriate 
rural  conveyance,  and  would  answer  many  common 
purposes.  To  make  a  neat  and  strong  one,  proceed 
as  follows:  Choose  two  hickory  poles  4  inches 
thick,  and  dress  them  sufficiently,  steam  the  smaller 
ends,  by  wrapping  bagging  around  them,  and  soak¬ 
ing  them  in  boiling  water.  When  they.are  flexible, 
bend  them  into  the  desired  shape,  and  fasten  them 
with  cords  until  they  are  set,  and  will  retain  the 
bend.  These  are  the  runners.  The  posts  are  mor¬ 
tised  into  these  runners,  and  into  the  benches  in 
the  usual  manner,  and  the  sides  are  connected  by 
cross-benches  bolted  with  carriage  bolts,  or 
mortised,  and  are  braced  sufficiently  to  make 
the  frame  stiff.  The  floor  is  laid  upon  the  benches, 
and  the  body  and  seat  are  built  upon  it.  The  front 


is  closed  in  with  basswood,  or  other  boards,  steeped 
in  hot  water,  until  made  to  bend  into  the  proper 
shape.  The  shafts  are  fitted  to  eyes  put  through 
the  front  part  of  the  runners  in  the  ordinary 
way.  The  runners  should  he  shaved  off 
smoothly  on  the  bottom,  to  make  them  slip  easily. 


Barn  and  Barn-Yard  Rakes  and  Brooms. 

In  cleaning  barns  and  barn-yards,  very  stout 
rakes  and  brooms  are  needed.  Some  farmers,  and 
even  dairymen,  never  think  it  necessary  to  do  more 
towards  cleaning  their  barns  than  to  fork  out  the 
litter,  leaving  the  floors  still  covered  with  small 
particles  of  filth.  It  is  now  considered  by  the  best 
dairymen,  and  very  rightly  so  too,  that  perfect 
cleanliness  in  barns  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
production  of  pure,  clean  milk  and  good  butter ; 
and  cleanliness  certainly  includes  clean  floors.  To 
preserve  this  cleanliness,  every  barn  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  strong  rake  and  a  stiff  broom.  A 
rake- which  will  he  found  useful,  and  that  can  be 
made  at  home,  is  shown  at  figure  1.  It  is  made  of 
a  head  block  in  which  some  curved  teeth  are  in¬ 
serted,  and  to  which  a  convenient  handle  is  fitted. 
This  will  be  found  to  gather  the  manure  better  than 
one  with  straight  teeth.  A  broom  may  he  made  of 
birch  twigs  placed  between  flat  pieces  of  board,  as 


Fig.  1. — BABN-YARD  BAKE. 


shown  at  figure  2 ;  the  pieces  being  bound  together 
firmly  with  twine,  or  preferably,  with  wire.  A 
handle  is  fitted  in  such  a  position  as  to  easily  push 


the  broom  in  sweeping  ;  it  may  also  be  drawn  for¬ 
ward  like  a  rake.  A  useful  broom  is  made  of  rat¬ 
tan,  which  is  very  durable  for  farm  use,  and  can 
be  obtained  at  most  well  stocked  implement  stores. 


The  Precocity  of  the  Jerseys. 

Col.  David  Taggart,  of  Northumberland,  Pa., 
President  of  the  Penn.  Agricultural  Society,  at  that 
Society’s  remarkably  successful  exhibition  last  fall 
made  some  statements  of  his  experience  with  Jersey 
cattle.  At  the  request  of  several  of  our  readers 
who  heard  him,  he  has  written  out  the  essential 


Fig.  2. — A  BIBOH  TWIG  BBOOM. 


points  of  his  remarks  for  publication  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Colonel  Taggart  writes  : 

Twenty-eight  years  ago,  in  company  with  three 
other  aspiring  farmers’  boys,  I  visited  the  great 
“York  State”  Fair  at  Rochester.  Here  we  found 
nearly  two  hundred  magnificent  Shorthorns,  scores 
of  fine  Devons  and  Herefords,and  four  little  Jerseys. 
I  said  to  one  of  my  fellows,  that  “  if  I  was  ever 
fixed  for  keeping  a  herd,  that  the  Jerseys  were  my 
sort.” — I  have  owned  one  or  more  Jerseys  for  the 
last  sixteen  years,  but  only  since  1873  could  I  give 
them  my  personal  attention.  I  have  now  nine  cows 
in  my  little  herd,  and  I  propose  to  give  you  their 
achievements  in  calf-dropping.  I  reared  all  but 
the  oldest  two.  “Ruby,”  dropped  March  2,  1872, 
had  her  first  calf  June  3, 1873  ;  her  second,  May  15, 
1874;  third,  March  29,  1875;  fourth,  (Bessie), 
Feb.  1,  1876  ;  fifth,  January  2,  1877 ;  sixth,  (Mary), 
Nov.  12,  1877 ;  seventh,  Oct.  5,  1878 ;  eighth,  Aug. 
27,  1879.  Whereas,  you  will  perceive,  she  was  not 
quite  71  years  old.  At  the  same  rate  when  she 
has  had  a  calf  and  a  half  more,  she  will  have  gaiued 
a  whole  year.  She  is  a  large,  full-barrelled,  and 
hardy  cow,  in  spite  of  her  early  and  rapid  breeding. 

“Nelly,”  dropped  April  7,  1873;  calved  June  10, 
1874  ;  July  27,  1875  ;  July  9, 1876  (Annie) ;  June  27, 
1877  ;  April  27,  1878 ;  March  31,  1879  ;  or  six  calves 
beforesha  was6years  old. . . .“  Bessie,”  Feb.l,  1876 ; 
1st  calf  (Sally)  July  8,  1877;  2d,  May  7,  1878;  3d, 
March  4,  1879.  Three  heifer  calves  in  19  months 
and  26  days — and  she  only  3  years,  1  month,  and  3 


days  old....“  Annie,”  July9, 1876;  1st  calf  (Susie), 
Dec.  25,  1877  ;  2d,  Oct.  25,  1878  ;  3d,  Oct.  8,  1879. 
Three  heifer  calves  again. . . .“  Fanny,”  July  2, 1876 ; 
calved  March  28,  1878,  and  May  20, 1879.  This  ani¬ 
mal,  bred  in-and-in,  having  three-fourths  of  the 
blood  of  her  sire,  has  not  done  so  well. . ..“  Jennie,” 
January  18, 1877,  aborted  at  about  7  months,  Sept. 
23, 1878  ;  2d  calf,  Aug.  8,  1879.  She  is  now  as  well 

developed  in  barrel  and  bag  as  a  four-year-old _ 

“Sally,”  July  8,  1877;  calved  Feb.  16,  1879.  This 
made  “Bessie”  a  grandmother  at  3  years  and  15 

days _ “Mary,”  Nov.  12,  1877;  calved  May  11, 

1879.... “Susie,”  Dec.  25,  1877;  calved  May  22, 
1879 — one  month  and  18  days  before  “Annie,”  her 

mother,  was  three  years  old _ “  Hannah,”  out  of 

imported  “  Antic,”  sold  to  the  Hon.  John  B.  Packer, 
was  only  14  months  and  20  days  old  when  she 


dropped  “Fanny,”  and  her  half  sister,  “Lillie,” 
was  a  mother  at  14  months,  23  days.  To  recapitulate  : 


Nelly  was  a 

mother  at  14 

months  and  3  days. 

Hannah  “ 

"  14 

“  20  “ 

Lillie  “ 

14 

“  23  “ 

Ruby  “ 

“  15 

“  1  “ 

Susie  “ 

“  16 

“  27  “ 

Bessie  “ 

“  17 

“  7  “ 

Annie  “ 

“  17 

“  16  “ 

Mary  “ 

“  17 

“  29  “ 

Sally  “ 

“  19 

“  8  “ 

Fanny  “ 

“  20 

“  20  “ 

Jennie  had  had  a  calf  and 

seven-ninths  when  2 

years,  6  mouths, 

and  20  days 

old.  None  of  these 

young  animals  raised  by  myself  have  thus  far  gone 
dry.  They  freshen  up  from  2  to  4  weeks  before 
calving,  and  attain  almost  their  full  quantity.  If 
any  one  asserts  that  this  early  breeding  is  hurtful, 
let  him  come  and  see  for  himself.  Mr.  Packer 
thought  “  Hannah  ”  was  too  big,  and  if  any  one  has 
a  finer  3-year-old  than  “  Bessie  ”  and  “Annie,”  or 
a  bigger  21-yearling  than  “  Jennie,”  or  more  thrifty 
milking  calves  than  “Mary”  and  “  Susie,”  I  will  go 
far  to  see  them.  It  is  logical  to  believe  that  the 
sooner  a  cow  or  other  animal  can  acquire  a  good 
habit,  the  better  it  will  be  for  them.  And  surely  it 
is  a  good  habit  for  cows  to  drop  valuable  calves  and 
give  milk.  If  I  can  render  mine,  not  merely  self- 
supporting,  but  profitable,  at  15  or  18  months,  by 
keeping  the  right  breed  and  feeding  liberally,  I  am 
more  fortunate  than  he  who  produces  the  same  re¬ 
sult  in  30  or  36  months,  by  half-feeding.  The  half¬ 
feeding  for  the  longer  period  will  cost  much  more, 
both  in  money  and  labor,  than  the  full  feeding  for 
the  shorter  time,  and  produce  animals  of  less  sym¬ 


metry  and  vigor.  As  a  rule,  the  finest  physical 
specimens  of  dogs,  hogs,  cattle,  horses,  jackasses, 
and  men,  and  not  stunted  in  their  development,  are 
those  that  have  never  felt  the  pinchings  of  poverty. 

- — €»- - 

Ring  and  Swivel  Cattle  Fastening. 

Mr.  D.  8.  Depue,  Ionia,  Mich.,  sends  a  method  of 
fastening  cattle,  of  his  own  devising,  which  he  has 
used  for  a  long  time,  and  finds  very  satisfactory, 
preferring  it  to  any  other.  The  fastening  consists 
of  an  iron  ring,  four  inches  in  diameter,  and  about 
an  inch  in  width,  which  slides  readily  upon  an  up^ 
right  post.  A  swivel-ring  turns  in  the  large  ring, 
being  fastened  to  it  by  a  swivel-point  passing 
through  a  hole  in  one  side  of  the  large  one,  and 
headed  down  over  a 
washer  in  the  usual 
way.  The  small  ring 
carries  the  strap, 
which,  for  strength 
and  comfort,  should 
be  nTther  wide  and  of 
sufficient  length  to 
buckle  around  the 
animal’s  neck,  and 
no  more.  In  order 
to  keep  the  strap  in 
place,  a  piece  of  wire 
may  be  placed  around 
the  fold  of  the  strap, 
near  the  ring,  as 
shown  in  figure  1. 

When  the  fastening 
is  not  in  use,  it  can 
be  pushed  up  to  the 
top  of  the  post,  and 
the  strap  passed  over 
a  peg  in  the  timber 
overhead,  as  shown  in  figure  2.— “The  swivel 
is  the  climax  of  all.”  Mr.  D.  is  satisfied  that 
his  cattle,  thus  fastened,  are  comfortable,  and 
safe,  and  the  method  is  easy  of  application. 


Fig.  2. — STBAF  FASTENED 
UP. 
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Cattle  Shelters  on  the  Prairies 

In  the  far  western  grazing  regions,  where  natural 
protection  of  ravines,  groves  of  timber,  etc.,  is  not 


Fig.  2.— CATTLE  SHELTER  FOR  THE  PRAIRIE. 

available,  shelters  of  the  kind  shown  in  the  annex¬ 
ed  illustrations  are  provided.  Poles  are  set  in  the 
ground  in  rows  about  16  feet  apart,  and  12  feet 
in  the  rows.  Cross-beams  or  poles  are  spiked  to 
these  to  hold  a  frame  of  lighter  poles,  and  others, 
placed  sloping,  are  laid  upon  the  north  side  as 
shown  at  figure  2.  Piles  of  hay  are  heaped  over 
these  frames,  as  seen  at  figure  1,  and  these  furnish 
at  the  same  time,  shelter  from  storms,  and  feed  for 
the  protected  animals.  A  large  number  of  these 
shelters  are  often  made  on  the  range,  and  some  of 
them  are  hundreds  of  feet  in  length,  and  so  curved 
as  to  protect  from  north-west  and  east  winds.  Af- 


The  smoke  house  may  be  of  any  shape,  but  it 
should  be  provided  with  cleats  fixed  to  the  sides, 
upon  which  the  hanging-bars  rest.  A  pulley  is 
fitted  inside  to  the  top  of  the  building,  and  a  hoist¬ 
ing  rope  is  passed 
over  it.  The  hang¬ 
ing-bar  is  hooked  to 
the  rope  and  two 
spreading  ties,  as 
shown,  so  that  it  will 
not  tip  easily  when 
it  is  loaded.  The 
hams  or  bacon  are 
hung  upon  hooks 
fixed  in  the  hanging- 
bar,  and  the  whole 
is  hoisted  up  to  the 
cleats,  when  the  bar 
is  swung  around  so 
that  the  ends  rest 
upon  the  cleats  ;  the 
rope  is  then  released 
from  the  bar  by 
moans  of  a  small 
rod,  and  another  bar 
may  be  loaded  and  raised  in  the  same  way,  and 
so  on  until  the  meat  is  all.  suspended. 


Top-Dressing  in  Winter. 


Fig.  1. — CATTLE  SHED  COVERED  WITH  HAT, 

ter  a  severe  storm,  the  shelters  are  fixed  up  by 
packing  more  hay  on  the  sloping  poles,  to  furnish 
feed  for  the  cattle  when  the  next  storm  renders  the 
shelters  acceptable  both  for  food  and  protection. 


A  Smoke-House  Convenience. 

A  method  of  hanging  the  meat  in  a  smoke  house 


without  the  necessity  for  reaching  up,  or  using  a 
ladder,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


The  practice  of  top-dressing  grass  land  during  the 
fall  and  winter  months,  is  slowly  increasing.  The 
common  apprehension,  that  much  of  the  manure  is 
wasted  by  running  off  while  the  ground  is  frozen, 
is  giving  place  to  better  views.  There  never  was 
much  basis  for  this  opinion.  The  same  soft 
weather  or  rain  that  makes  surface  water,  opens 
the  soil  to  receive  all  that  leaches  away  from  the 
manure.  The  surface 
soil  of  dark  mould, 
six  inches  or  more  in 
depth,  has  an  easy 
task  to  take  care  of 
a  heavy  dressing  of 
stable  manure.  If 
fifty  loads  were  to  be 
spread  evenly  over  an 
acre,  it  would  make 
less  than  a  half  inch 
in  depth.  The  grass 
stubble,  even  upon 
a  gentle  slope,  would  hold  the  manure  in  place, 
in  all  ordinary  rains  and  snows.  Experiments 
show  conclusively,  that  the  fertilizing  properties 
of  the  manure  remain  where  it  is  spread.  The 
change  which  our  railroads  and  steamers  have 
made  in  Eastern  agriculture,  is  turning  the  attention 
of  farmers  more  and  more  to  top-dressing,  as  a 
means  of  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  their  meadows 
without  plowing,  and  re-stocking  the  land.  There 
is  so  much  competition  from  the  new  states  in 
grain  and  meats,  that  the  eastern  farmers  can  only 
raise  them  at  a  very  small  profit,  or  even  loss. 
Grass  pays  better  than  almost  any  other  crop.  This 
he  can  turn  into  butter  and  milk  for  the  village 
market,  or  into  hay,  which  is  too  bulky  to  admit  of  * 
transportation  from  the  prairie  states.  The  old  ro¬ 
tation  of  corn  two  years,  oats  one  year,  and  grass 
three  years,  hardly  pays  in  the  Eastern  8tates. 
Labor  is  expensive,  and  it  costs  to  plow,  cultivate, 
aud  re-stock  land.  Grass  and  hay  are  paying  crops, 
and  if  the  meadows  can  he  kept  up  to  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  two  or  three  tons  to  the  acre,  by  top-dress¬ 
ing  with  bam-yard  manure,  it  is  improved  hus¬ 
bandly  to  adopt  the  change.  It  is  demonstrated  in 
a  multitude  of  cases,  that  this  can  be  done.  We 
visited,  recently,  a  farm  on  which  were  meadows, 
that  had  not  been  plowed  since  they  were  first 
cleared  from  the  forest,  some  two  hundred  years 
ago.  They  were  not  far  from  the  barn-yard,  and 
produced  the  best  hay  upon  the  farm.  Any  falling 
off  in  the  production,  indicated  the  need  of  more 
top-dressing,  which  was  faithfully  applied.  The 
season  favors  this  mode  of  fertilizing,  and  there  is 
economy  in  handling  the  manure  hut  once.  The 
teams  are  in  their  best  condition  duringthe  fall  and 
winter,  the  weather  is  cool,  and  much  power  is 
saved  by  drawing  the  loaded  carts  over  the  solid 


earth,  or  the  sleds  on  the  snow.  Much  labor  ts 
saved  by  spreading  the  manure  from  the  cart  tail, 
while  drawing  it  upon  the  meadows.  The  great 
pressure  which  comes  upon  the  farm  hands  and 
the  teams  in  April  and  May,  is  forestalled  by  this 
winter  work.  About  the  best  place  for  manure,  as 
it  comes  from  the  stable  or  the  compost  heap,  is 
the  surface  of  the  meadow.  Connecticut. 


A  Dumping  Sled. 


A  sled  for  drawing  manure,  stone,  or  other  coarso 
materials,  from  which  the  contents  can  be  inetau  ttw 


dumped,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  engravings,  will 
often  be  found  a  very  convenient  farm  vehicle.  It 
consists  of  stout  runners,  upon  which  the  plank 
deck  is  fastened,  and  a  pair  of  inverted  runners  are 
fastened  to  the  upper  side  (fig.  1.)  These  operate 
as  side  planks  aud  runners  at  the  same  time.  The 
sled  is  drawn  by  a  stout  chain  and  ring  fixed  to  the 
front.  A  longer  chain  is  fastened  to  the  back  of  the 
sled,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  draft-chain 
is  fastened  to  a  snap-hook,  which  may  be  released 
by  pulling  the  cord,  as  shown  at  figure  2.  Then  the 
dumping-chain  comes  into  U6e,  and  tips  the  6led 
over,  releasing  the  load.  The  ring  is  then  attached 


Fig.  2.— THE  DUMPER  LOADED. 

to  the  draft-hook  ;  the  dumping  chain,  fixed  as  be¬ 
fore,  and  the  sled  is  ready  for  re-loading ;  this  time 
upon  the  reversed  side.  It  is  in  fact  two  sleds  in 
one,  and  by  rounding  the  runners,  front  and  rear, 
it  may  be  drawn  equally  well  from  either  end. 


How  to  Make  a  Snow  ShoveL 

Every  house  should  be  provided  with  a  snow 
shovel,  ready  for  use  at  times  that  always  come  un¬ 
expectedly.  A  broad  wooden  shovel  will  be  of  more 


Fig.  3.— THE  CHAIN  FASTENING. 

use  in  moving  snow  from  paths  and  roads  than  a 
steel  one,  and  it  may  be  made  very  easily,  as  shown 
in  the  illustration.  A  broad  piece  of  thin  board  is 
chosen,  and  a  cross-cleat  and  braces  are  nailed  to  it. 
The  handle  is  fitted,  and  the  edge  of  the  shovel  is 

protected  by  a 
piece  of  sheet- 
iron  or  tin 
nailed  over  it. 
If  the  board  is 
likely  to  split, 
a  light  cleat 
may  be  fasten¬ 
ed  across  it  on 
the  underside 
with  wrought 
nail6,  clinched 
to  mke  them 
hold  firmly. 
The  engrav¬ 
ing  hardly  re¬ 
quires  expla¬ 
nation.  There 
are  but  few  farms  upon  which  a  snow  plow  will  not 
pay  for  the  trouble  of  making  it  at  the  first  heavy  fall 
of  snow — to  say  nothing  of  the  fun  it  affords  the 
youngsters.  After  all  the  work  of  the  plow  is  done, 
the  “finishing  touches”  require  the  snow  shovel. 


A  HANDY  SNOW  SHOVEL. 
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Double  White-Flowered  Horse  Chestnut 

BY  W.  C.  BARRY,  MT.  HOPE  NURSERIES,  ROCHESTER,!?.  Y. 

Although  the  Double-flowered  Horse  Chestnut 
was  introduced  to  this  country  in  1852,  this  superb 
variety  has  not  acquired  that  popularity  which  its 
merits  warrant.  It  is  surprising  that  so  important 
an  addition  to  our  hardy  flowering  trees  should  not 
have  met  with  greater  favor,  and  I  can  only  account 
for  this  lack  of  appreciation  by  the  fact  that  its 
many  good  qualities  have  not  been  understood.  It 
was  figured  and  described  the  first  time  in  America, 
in  the  “Genesee  Farmer”  for  1852.  Since  that 


writes.  “  The  freedom  of  this  excellent  fruit  from 
insect  depredations,  is  almost  as  much  a  marvel,  as 
its  great  hardiness.  Usually  the  fruits  which  “the 
worms  ”  pass  by,  are  not  of  a  high  grade,  the  Dam¬ 
son  plum  for  example.  But  here  is  a  fruit  which 
yields  to  none  of  its  compeers  ;  and  the  concurrent 
testimony  is,  that  year  after  year,  it  remains  unhurt 
by  insects,  as  well  as  by  cold.  An  explanation  of  this 
is  ventured  with  some  diffidence.  Most  of  the  in¬ 
sect  pests  prefer  seclusion  for  their  work.  Fruits 
borne  in  clusters,  and  touching  each  other  afford 
them  privacy.  Rawle’s  Janet  is  a  familiar  example. 
This  good  apple  sets  its  fruit  in  clusters  of  two, 


though  it  makes  but  little  6hade,  owing  to  the  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  foliage.  As  the  peculiar  form  of  the 
leaves  distinguishes  it  from  nearly  all  other  native 
trees,  and  especially  from  the  Common  Locust,  we 
give  in  the  engraving  a  small  twig  with  several 
leaves.  These  are  what  botanists  term  UoUx-pinr 
note ;  simply  pinnate  leaves  are  very  common.  The 
Sumachs,  the  Ailanthus,  the  Common  Locust,  and 
many  others,  affording  examples.  In  the  pinnate 
leaf,  there  is  a  leaf-stalk,  or  common  petiole,  along 
the  sides  of  which  are  arranged  pairs  of  small 
leaves,  or  leaflets,  with  or  without  a  terminal  C"  odd 
one.  In  the  twice-pinnate  ( bipinnaie )  leaf,  ths  «af- 


THE  DOUBLE  WHITE-FLOWERED  HORSE  CHESTNUT. 


the  HONEY  LOCU8T  ( Qleditsctiia  triacanthos). 


time  it  has  been  propagated  and  disseminated  in  | 
but  limited  numbers,  and,  as  yet,  fine  specimen 
trees  are  seldom  seen.  The  first  imported  tree, 
obtained  from  the  late  Mr.  Rivers,  is  now  growing 
on  the  grounds  of  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  at  Rochester, 
and  is  about  60  feet  high,  its  branches  covering  a 
circle  20  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  as  hardy  as  the 
common  Horse  Chestnut,  of  vigorous,  erect  growth, 
regular  pyramidal  outline,  with  rich,  dense  foliage 
and  splendid  inflorescence.  Few  trees  can  lay  claim 
to  a  greater  combination  of  attractive  features,  and 
it  possesses  several  characteristics  which  render  it 
even  more  desirable  for  ornamental  planting  than 
the  ordinary  form.  In  habit  it  is  more  upright  and 
formal,  its  bight  being  about  three  times  its 
breadth,  and  a  fully  developed  specimen  is  a  perfect 
pyramid  of  verdure.  Its  flowers,  as  seen  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  one-fifth  the  real  size,  are  per¬ 
fectly  double,  and  in  spikes  larger  than  those  of 
the  single  flowering  kind,  resembling  gigantic 
hyacinth  bouquets.  They  appear  in  remark¬ 
able  profusion  at  the  season  of  bloom,  which  is 
about  two  weeks  later  than  that  of  the  common 
kind.  On  the  lawn  this  tree  forms  a  conspicuous 
and  pleasing  object,  and  although  I  have  never  seen 
it  used  as  a  street  tree,  I  think  it  admirably  adapted 
to  the  purpose.  It  produces  no  fruit,  a  character¬ 
istic  which  many  will  regard  as  an  important  point 
in  its  favor,  as  much  litter  is  avoided.  A  proper 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  this  fine  tree  will 
induce  amateurs  and  planters  to  employ  it  oftener 
in  the  ornamentation  of  public  and  private  grounds. 

Dyehouso  Cherry-—  As  we  first  brought  this 
fruit  to  notice,  it  is  gratifying  to  hear  good  accounts 
of  it  from  all  quarters.  “  R.  J.  B.,”  Fairfield  Co,,  O,, 


]  three,  and  four,  and  it  is  found  profitable  to  thin  it 
to  one  on  a  spur,  not  only  for  the  increased  size  of 
the  remaining  apples,  but  to  get  rid  of  the  insect 
injuries  which  otherwise  render  the  crop  of  but 
little  value.  Now,  wich  the  Dyehouse,  the  leaves 
are  but  moderately  plentiful,  and  the  fruits  stand 
out,  each  by  itself,  often  in  full  sunshine,  so  that 
the  green  of  the  leaves  is  obscured  by  the  brilliant 
red  of  the  ripe  cherries ;  and  the  little  marauder, 
faffing  to  find  a  quiet  nook,  takes  his  leave.” 


The  Honey  Locust  as  a  Hedge  Plant. 

In  localities  where  it  will  endure  the  winter  un¬ 
harmed,  there  is  probably  no  plant  so  serviceable 
for  hedges  as  the  Osage  Orange.  But  besides  a 
northern  area  in  which  we  know  that  this  is  not 
hardy,  there  is  a  broad  belt  in  which  its  hardiness 
is  doubtful,  it  varying  with  local  influences.  From 
both  these  districts,  and  especially  that  of  the  un 
certain  hardiness  of  the  Osage  Orange,  there  come 
frequent  inquiries  for  some  hedge  plant  which  shall 
be  as  serviceable  as  that,  and  perfectly  hardy.  We 
know  of  no  other  so  well  meeting  these  conditions 
as  the  Honey  Locust.  Before  considering  its  value 
as  a  hedge  plant,  it  will  be  well  to  describe  the 
Honey  Locust,  as  we  ha^e  found  that  it  is  very  fre¬ 
quently  confounded  with  the  Common  Locust ;  the 
fact  that  this  is  often  called  the  “  Sweet  Locust” 
greatly  aids  in  confounding  the  two.  The  Honey 
Locust  is  a  native  of  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
South-western  States,  it  being  more  common  west 
than  east  of  the  Alleghanies.  Along  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  it  often  reaches  80  and  100  feet  in  hight, 
with  a  trunk  three  and  four  feet  in  diameter.  The 
broad  head  is  remarkable  for  its  lightness  and  grace, 


lets  themselves  are  compound,  the  common,  or 
main  leaf-stalk,  instead  of  leaflets,  has  smaller  leaf 
stalks,  which  themselves  bear  leaflets.  A  reference 
to  the  engraving  will  show  this.  This  difference  in 
the  foliage  will  usually  allow  the  Common  Locust 
and  the  Honey  Locust  to  be  distinguished  at  once ; 
in  the  one  case  the  leaves  are  simply  pinnate,  and  in 
the  other  doubly,  or  twice-pinnate;  though  it  some¬ 
times  happens  that  the  Honey  Locust  bears  some 
once-pinnate  leaves,  this  is  not  the  rule.  The  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  flowers  is  equally  striking ;  the  Locust 
proper  has  long  hanging  clusters  of  large,  white, 
pea-shaped  flowers,  which  are  noticeable  for  their 
fragrance,  and  are  very  showy.  The  Honey  Locust, 
on  the  other  haud,  has  flowers  so  small  and  incon¬ 
spicuous  that  only  those  who  observe  closely  ever 
notice  them  at  all.  They  have  not  the  pea-shape  of 
the  flowers  in  most  of  the  family  ( Leguminosce )  but 
are  regular,  in  small  spikes,  which,  being  greenish, 
are  likely  to  escape  notice.  The  flowers  are  of  the 
kind  called  polygamous,  i.e.,  there  are  staminate,  pis¬ 
tillate,  and  perfect  flowers,  either  in  the  same  tree,  or 
on  different  trees.  On  trees  where  the  flowers  are 
all  staminate,  as  in  figure  1  in  the  engraving,  there 
will,  of  course,  be  no  fruit.  Nor  will  there  be  on 
trees  with  all  pistillate  flowers  like  2,  unless  there 
are  other  trees  with  6tamens  near  by  to  fertilize 
them  ;  while  trees  with  the  perfect  flowers  (3  in  the 
engraving)  will  produce  fruit.  In  this  tree  the  fruit 
is  a  much  flattened  pod,  an  inch,  or  more,  wide, 
and  10  to  20  inches  long.  These  are  often  curved 
and  twisted, and  very  conspicuous  upon  the  tree;  Dr. 
Gray  once  aptly  described  the  appearance  of  the 
tree  in  fruit  by  likening  it  to  a  tree  hung  with 
apple  parings  1  The  intervals  in  the  pod  between 
the  seeds  are  filled  with  a  sweet  pulp,  on  account 
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of  which  the  pods  are  eaten  by  many  animals  ;  boys 
try  to  “make  believe”  that  it  is  good,  but  they 
soon  tire  of  its  mawkishness.  An  infusion  of  the 
pulp  has  sometimes  been  used  for  making  a  domes¬ 
tic  beer.  But  the  most  noticeable  feature  of  the 
tree,  and  the  one  in  which  its  hedging  value  resides, 
is  its  thorns.  The  thorn  often  being  triple,  i.  e.,  a 
main  thorn  with  two  branches,  has  given  the  tree  one 
of  its  common  names — “Three-Thorned  Acacia,” 
its  foliage  having  a  close  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Acacias  ;  but  there  is  no  regularity  in  the  shape  of 
the  thorns,  they  being  found  in  great  variety,  from 
a  mere  simple  point  to  very  much  branched  and 
complicated  masses,  armed  in  every  direction.  Dif¬ 
ferent  trees  vary  greatly  in  their  armament,  some 
being  quite  thornless,  while  others,  according  to 
Bryant,  “  bristle  with  thorns  to  such  a  degree,  that 
not  even  a  squirrel  can  ascend  them.”  These 
thorns  are  really  branches  developed  as  spines  ;  the 
tree  produces,  besides  buds  at  the  axils  of  the 
leaves,  supernumerary  buds  at  some  distance  above 
the  axil ;  these,  when  they  grow,  become  hard  and 
pointed  ;  that  they  are  really  branches  is  indicated 
by  branching  themselves,  but  more  especially,  by 
their  sometimes  bearing  leaves,  and  they  have 
even  been  known  to  produce  flowers.  As  a  tree  for 
ornamental  planting,  the  Honey  Locust  is  justly 
esteemed  ;  it  is  a  tree  that  assumes  a  great  variety 
of  forms,  some  individuals  having  tall  pyramidal 
heads,  while  others  with  long,  horizontal  branches 
assume  flat  and  irregular  shapes,  while  the  extreme 
lightness  and  feathery  character  of  its  foliage  give  it 
a  most  graceful  and  pleasing  aspect.  For  planting 
in  grounds  the  less  thorny  trees  should  be  chosen, 
as  those  with  numerous  large  clusters  of  spines  are 
apt  to  drop  them, and  these,  if  concealed  in  the  grass, 
may  cause  nr  pleasant  accidents.  Of  the  economical 
value  of  th„  timber,  there  seems  to  be  but  little 
known ;  its  value  as  fuel,  when  well  seasoned,  is 
generally  admitted,  but  as  to  its  qualities  for  the 
builder  or  cabinet  maker,  or  for  general  out-door 
farm  uses,  those  who  have  written  upon  the  tree 
say  little  or  nothing.  But  our  present  business 
witli  the  tree  is  as  a  subject  for  hedges,  and  its 
value  for  this  use  is  now  well  established  ;  at  one 
time  it  was  in  disrepute,  owing  to  failures  in  cases 
where,  under  similar  treatment,  or  lack  of  treat¬ 
ment,  any  other  hedge  would  have  failed.  We  have 
examined  hedges  of  this  that  were  in  the  first  place 
properly  planted  25  years  ago,  and  well  cared  for 
since,  that  are  now  as  perfect  as  hedges  need  be. 
Some  years  ago  (possibly  ten),  we  were  at  the  well 
known  nursery  of 
Ellwanger&Barry; 
they  had  recently 
finished  planting  a 
long  Jine  of  Honey 
Locusthedge  upon 
their  grounds. 

Having  seen,  as  it 
were,  the  very  be¬ 
ginning  of  this 
hedge,  we  have 
watched  its  pro¬ 
gress  with  interest  in  subsequent  visits  to  "Roch¬ 
ester  ;  not  having  time  when  there  last  summer 
to  visit  the  hedge  (at  some  distance  from  the 
attractive  portion  of  the  grounds),  we  have  since 
written  to  learn  its  present  condition,  and  the  es¬ 
teem  in  which  it  is  held  after  an  experience  of  sev¬ 
eral  years.  After  giving  answer  to  some  questions 
in  detail  (which  we  shall  use  at  another  time),  Mr. 
Barry  writes :  “Some  neighboring  farmers  here 
have  fine  Honey  Locust  hedges  on  their  farms,  aud 
they  have  never  received  more  than  ordinary  care. 
For  our  climate  it  is  the  best  hedge  plant  that  I 
know  of.”  After  this  nothing  more  need  be  said 
in  regard  to  its  excellence.  Having  given  so  much 
space  to  describing  the  plant,  the  method  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  hedge  must  be  left  for  another  month.  We 
may  here  say,  to  answer  a  number  of  inquiries,  that 
the  plant  is  always  raised  from  seeds  planted  in 
spring ;  these  may  be  had  of  the  leading  seedsmen, 
the  catalogue  price  being  60  cents  a  pound.  Young 
trees  are  offered  by  several  nurserymen,  the  usual 
price  being  $8  to  $10  the  thousand,  according  to 
size.  We  mention  those  points  to  save  a  large 
number  the  trouble  of  writing  for  the  information. 


About  Bermuda-Grass. 

Bermuda-Grass,  or  Scutch-Grass  in  our  Southern 
States,  Creeping  Dog’s-tooth-Grass  in  England, 
Chiendent  in  France,  and  Doob  or  Durva  in  the 
East  Indies,  are  different  common  names  for  the 
grass  called  by  botanists  Cynadon  Dactylon.  In  one 
respect  it  is  the  most  remarkable  grass  witbin  our 
knowledge,  as  one  can  with  equal  ease  find  that  it 
is  the  most  valuable  of  all  grasses,  and  one  that  is 
to  restore  worn-out  Southern  fields,  and  bring  un¬ 
told  blessings  wherever  introduced,  or  that  on  the 
other  hand  that  it  is  a  curse  to  the  soil,  and  that 
when  this  once  gets  a  footing  upon  a  farm,  the 
owner  may  as  well  give  it  up  at  once,  as  to  do  so 
at  the  end  of  a  struggle  in  which  he  is  sure  to  be 
worsted.  With  such  widely  differing  views,  it  is 
likely  that  there  is  some  truth  on  both  sides  ;  but 
it  is  not  to  our  purpose  at  present  to  discuBS  the 
value  of  Bermuda  so  much  as  to  describe  the  grass 
itself  and  its  methods  of  propagation,  in  order  to 
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reply  to  many  inquirers,  who  wish  to  make  a  trial 
of  it.  No  doubt  these  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  if  half  that  has  been  said  in  its  favor  is  true, 
they  will  run  the  risk  of  all  the  alleged  bad  quali¬ 
ties  that  have  been  ascribed  to  it.  Bermuda-Grass 
has  slender  creeping  stems  which  run  along  upon 
the  ground,  throwing  clusters  of  roots  into  the 
soil  at  every  joint,  frequently  branching,  to  form  a 
net-work  of  such  stems  from  which  arise  annually 
the  erect  and  leaf-bearing  stems.  These  prostrate 
stems  ran  to  a  great  distance ;  one  writer  states 
that  they  will  pass  over  a  rock  six  feet  across,  and 
soon  hide  it  from  view.  The  upright  stems  vary 
greatly  with  the  quality  of  the  soil ;  sometimes 
they  are  but  a  few  inches  high,  forming  a  dense 
mat,  and  again  growing  tall  enough  to  make  two 
tons  of  hay  to  the  acre  at  one  cutting.  The  differ¬ 
ence  of  appearance  in  the  grass  as  it  grows  on  dry 
and  sandy  soil,  and  in  a  moist  and  rich  one,  is  so 
great  that  some  botanists  have  thought  that  they 
might  be  well  marked  varieties  if  not  distinct 
species.  The  flowers  are  borne  upon  slender  spikes 
one  to  two  inches  long,  three  to  five  of  which  are 
attached  at  the  top  of  the  stem,  from  which  they 


spread  like  rays,  as  in  the  engraving,  taken  from 
a  small  specimen.  The  structure  of  the  spikclets, 
or  the  flowers  themselves,  we  need  not  describe,  as 
it  can  only  be  done  by  the  use  of  terms  familiar  to 
only  those  who  have  made  a  special  study  of  the 
grasses.  While  the  Bermuda-Grass  flowers  freely, 
it  has  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  produced  seed  in 
this  country.  In  reply  to  many  who  have  inquired 
where  seed  could  be  procured,  we  have  had  occa¬ 
sion  to  state  a  number  of  times,  that  no  seed  was 
produced  ;  this  has  called  out  letters  from  several 
who  thought  we  were  in  error,  and  upon  our  re¬ 
questing  the  writers  to  send  us  specimens,  they 
have  in  nearly  every  case  sent  the  seed  of  the 
Crab-Grass  ( Panicum  sanguinale).  That  is,  an  an¬ 
nual,  readily  told  from  Bermuda-Grass  by  botanical 
characters,  and  can  be  known  to  the  general  ob¬ 
server  by  its  much  longer  spikes  which  are  usually 
in  greater  number  (4  to  15)  than  in  Bermuda.  The 
few  who  did  not  send  Crab-Grass  seed,  mistook  the 
flowers  of  Bermuda  for  its  seeds.  But  does  it  never 
bear  seeds  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  fruitful  in  some  coun¬ 
tries,  indeed,  Sinclair  in  the  account  of  his  exper¬ 
iments  made  for  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  published 
in  1816,  says  :  “  The  seeds  of  this  highly  celebrated 
grass  in  India,  were  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  from  the  East  Indies,  by  the  Marquess  of 
Hastings.”  It  is  further  stated,  that  the  plants  from 
these  seeds  produced  seeds.  This  grass  is  found  in 
all  hot  countries,  but  is  thought  to  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  here  and  into  Australia,  which  could  hardly 
have  happened,  save  by  the  aid  of  seeds.  Its  wide 
dispersion  with  us,  being  found  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  every  State  south  of  it,  makes  it  probable  that 
it  has  at  times  seeded,  but  in  the  hundreds  of  spec¬ 
imens  we  have  examined,  no  seed,  or  even  an  im¬ 
perfect  one,  has  been  found.  In  view  of  the  inquir¬ 
ies  we  have  had,  we  should  think  that  some  of  our 
seedsmen  would  find  it  worth  while  to  import  seed 
from  abroad.  The  only  method  by  which  it  can  now 
be  propagated,  is  by  cuttings.  The  sod  is  taken  up 
and  thoroughly  washed ;  it  is  then  ran  through  a 
cutting  machine,  and  cut  fine ;  the  cuttings  (or 
rather  choppings),  are  sown  broad-cast,  and  a  shal¬ 
low  furrow  turned  over  them  as  in  plowing  in  wheat. 
This  method  is  suggested  by  Mr.  Howard,  in  his 
useful  treatise  on  “Grasses  for  the  South ;  ”  we  re¬ 
gret  that  he  does  not  state  what  quantity  of  cut¬ 
tings  of  this  kind  is  needed  for  an  acre.  It  would 
be  well  for  some  seedsman,  where  the  grass  is 
abundant,  to  advertise  the  fact  that  he  can  supply 
it  in  sods  or  cuttings.  The  grass  increases  very 
rapidly,  and  if  those  who  wish  to  introduce  it,  can 
get  by  mail  a  small  bunch  of  roots  from  some  friend 
who  lives  where  it  grows,  they  can,  by  growing  this 
carefully  one  year,  get  enough  to  set  a  wide  area 
the  following  spring.  The  value  of  the  Bermuda 
as  a  pasture  grass,  is  more  obvious  than  as  a  meadow 
grass.  Yet  when  our  late  friend,  Mr.  Affleck,  of 
Texas,  states  that  his  regular  crop  was  five  tons  of 
hay  to  the  acre,  and  one  so  favorably  known  as 
Doct.  Ravenel,  of  8.  Carolina,  states  that  by  the  use 
of  fertilizers,  he  harvested  in  four  cuttings,  from 
one-eighth  of  an  acre,  at  the  rate  of  ten  tons  to  the 
acre,  we  should  think  that  the  Southern  States 
by  growing  this  grass  would  be  exporters  of  hay. 

The  Apple  Leaf  Fungus. 

BY  PROP.  WM.  A.  BUCKOCT,  PENN.  STATE  AGR.  COLLEGE. 

Professor  Buckhout  sends  us  some  sketches  of 
the  Apple  Leaf  Fungus  upon  the  fruit,  with  the 
following  interesting  notes :  “  In  your  article  on 
the  Apple  Leaf  Fungus  in  the  November  number, 
I  find  no  mention  of  the  fact  that  besides  attacking 
the  leaves,  and  thereby  injuring  the  fruit-producing 
power  of  the  tree,  it  attacks  the  fruit  itself,  as  is 
known  to  be  the  case  in  certain  wild  species — the 
Hawthorn,  for  instance.  An  excellent  example  of 
this  has  recently  come  under  my  notice,  and,  as  I 
am  not  aware  that  such  a  case  has  been  recorded 
in  print,  I  send  you  the  details.  Mr.  Washington 
Campbell,  of  Linden  Hall  (Centre Co.,  Pa.),  brought 
me  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  apple  locally  known 
as  the  ‘Pound’  (Fallawater  of  Downing),  upon 
both  of  which  the  “cluster-cups”  were  thickly  scat¬ 
tered.  Those  upon  the  fruit  were  in  patches  about 
the  size  of  a  small  coin,  and  most  frequently  found 
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about  the  eye.  Sometimes,  however,  they  were 
upon  the  side,  and  unconnected  with  either  the  eye 
or  stem  extremity.  Figure  1  gives  the  appearance 


Fig.  1.— APPLE  AFFECTED  BY  FUNGUS. 


of  one  of  the  apples,  and  in  figure  2  is  shown  the 
effect  which  was  produced  upon  the  interior  of  an¬ 
other.  The  flesh  of  the  apple  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
colored  in  places,  and  rather  hard  and  knotty  in 
lines  running  to  the  core.  The  fruit  was  thus  un- 


Fig.  2.— section  of  apple.  Fig.  3. 


fitted  for  use,  and  when  attacked  became  stunted 
and  one-sided  in  its  growth.  Mr.  Campbell’s  apple 
crop  was  very  materially  diminished  by  this  means. 
Many  of  the  ‘  cluster-cups  ’  upon  the  fruit  were 
longer  and  larger  than  those  upon  the  leaves.  This 
was  very  distinct  to  the  unaided  eye.  In  figure  3  I 
have  sketched  several  of  them  enlarged.  They  are 
long,  curving,  aud  horn-like.  Their  recurved  borders 
ofteu  tail  to  separate  into  the  characteristic  thread¬ 
like  parts  which  are  so  distinct  a  mark  of  the 
shorter  cups.  A  second  point  of  great  interest  to 
fruit-growers  is  the  connection  of  the  1  cedar-ap¬ 
ples  ’  with  these  ‘  cluster-cups  ’ — a  point  to  which 
you  refer  by  an  example.  1  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
add  another,  which  is  so  conclusive  that  in  my  own 
mind  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  of  the  specific 
identity  of  (.he  two  forms  which  are  apparently  so 
different  in  their  nature.  The  trees  from  which 
the  specimens  were  taken  were  rather  closely  set, 
young  and  thrifty.  Two  red  cedars  were  growing 
very  near  them.  One  was  small,  and  upon  it  were 
found  a  half-dozen  of  ‘  cedar  apples ;  ’  the  other 
was  a  moderate  sized  tree,  upon  which  were  very 
many.  Upon  the  apple  trees  nearest  the  cedars 
scarcely  an  apple  or  a  leaf  escaped  infection.  A 
few  rods  off  was  an  older  orchard,  separated  by  a 
narrow  roadway :  only  an  occasional  apple  upon 
these  trees  showed  the  fungus.  It  appears  as  if 
the  Pound  apple  was  more  susceptible  to  attack 
than  other  kinds  ;  for  one  or  two  of  other  varieties, 
and  apparently  equally  exposed,  showed  less  of  in¬ 
fested  fruit.  The  case  seems  to  be  worthy  of  be¬ 
ing  placed  on  record,  and  to  offer  practical  proof 
of  the  relationship  of  the  two  very  unlike  fungi — a 
point  upon  which  botanists  have  long  disagreed.” 


Rapid  Tree  Planting  in  Kansas. 

{Professor  Sargent,  Director  of  the  Arboretum 
at  Harvard  University,  favors  us  with  an  extract 
from  a  letter  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Douglas,  the 
noted  forest-tree  grower,  of  Waukegan,  Illinois. 
Mr.  Douglas  has  recently  completed  a  plantation 
of  trees  of  the  new  hardy  Catalpa  ( Catalpa  spociosa), 
for  one  of  the  railroads  of  Eastern  Kansas,  and  his 
method  of  planting,  the  result  of  years  of  practice 
and  experience,  will  be  of  service  to  other  prairie 


tree-planters,  or  indeed  to  any  one  elsewhere  plant¬ 
ing  seedling  forest  trees  on  a  large  scale. — Ed.] 
“  1  wish  you  could  have  seen  those  raw  men  after 
we  had  worked  them  a  few  days.  They  boasted 
about  planting  300  trees  per  man  when  they  worked 
there  last  spring.  When  I  told  them  that,  after  two 
days,  I  would  make  them  average  1,500  trees  per 
man,  you  should  have  seen  the  look  they  gave  me. 
But  they  did  it  the  second  day,  and  kept  it  up  to 
the  end.  The  trees  were  as  well  planted  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  the  roots  being  carefully  spread 
out  by  the  fingers,  and  every  tree  planted  firmly. 
Every  one  of  those  18  or 24  men,  averaging  10  hours 
per  day,  planted  two  and  a  half  trees  for  every 
minute  of  that  time  1  As  this  mode  of  planting  is 
my  own,  arrived  at  after  some  study  and  experience, 
and  reduced  to  the  very  fewest  motions  that  can 
be  used  in  planting  a  tree,  or,  rather,  a  plantation 
of  trees,  I  trust  that  a  description  of  the  operation 
may  be  of  interest.  We  call  this  the  ‘three-motion 
system  ’  of  planting.  The  land  is  marked  off  4  by 
4  feet,  with  a  corn  marker.  The  men  are  in 
‘gangs’ of  three  each,  two  with  spades  and  the 
other  with  100  trees  tied  up  neatly  in  a  parcel  with 
a  willow.  The  spaders  stand  facing  each  other, 
taking  each  a  row,  the  tree  holder  standing  between 
them.  The  spader  makes  a  downward  stroke  with 
the  back  of  the  spade  facing  outwards,  and  then 
takes  out  a  spadeful  of  earth.  This  leaves  a  straight 
side  on  the  back  of  the  hole,  against  which  No.  3 
places  the  tree  ;  the  digger  then  replaces  the  spade¬ 
ful  of  earth,  having  made  just  3  motions  of  the 
spade.  The  tree  holder  takes  a  tree  from  his 
bundle,  and  with  a  quick  motion,  which  is  hard  to 
describe,  but  easy  to  learn,  places  the  tree  in  the 
hole  in  such  a  manner  as  to  spread  out  the  roots 
perfectly.  In  this  way  he  tends  two  men,  putting 
in  the  trees  just  as  the  spader  raises  the  earth.  As 
the  spader  steps  forward  to  the  next  check  made 
by  the  marker,  he  brings  down  the  heel  of  his  left 
foot  close  to  the  just  planted  tree,  and  this  leaves 
it  firmly  tightened  in  the  soil,  and  ready  to  grow.” 


Twin  Apples. 

In  a  “  Basket  Item  ”  given  last  month  on  page  7, 
we  mentioned  the  receipt  of  twin  Lady  apples  from 
Mr.  W.  W.  Young,  of  Ky.  Thinking  afterwards 
that  the  occurrence  of  such  a  union  of  apples  was 
of  sufficient  interest  to  put  on  record  with  an  en¬ 
graving,  we  gave  one  of  the  specimens  to  an  artist 
for  the  picture  to  be  made.  Singularly  enough, 
when  we  opened  the  next  parcel  of  our  English 


A  TWIN  APPLE. 


papers,  there  in  the  “  Journal  of  Horticulture  ” 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  our  twin  apple. 
The  account  of  this  English  twin  is  of  special  in¬ 
terest,  as  it  informs  us  that  the  tree  which  bore  it 
has  a  regular  habit  of  producing  twins,  and  that  it 
has  been  propagated.  The  apple  is  not,  like  ours, 
of  a  known  variety,  but  is  probably  a  chance  seed¬ 
ling.  Mr.  Young  stated,  in  sending  the  twin  Lady 
apple,  that  he  found  a  number  of  twins  every  year. 
We  would  suggest  that  he  examine  the  coming  sea¬ 
son  to  ascertain  if  they  do  not  all  come  from  the  same 
tree.  Of  course  this  growing  together  of  apples  is 
only  of  scientific  interest ;  to  the  orchardist,  other 
than  a  few  specimens  as  curiosities,  the  habit  of 
doubling  the  apples  (instead  of  the  crop)  would  be 
a  disadvantage.  It  is  useful  for  him  to  know 
that  the  peculiarity  may  be  propagated,  in  order 
that  such  trees  may  be  avoided  in  cutting  cions. 


THE  H®mE18I©M3). 

For  other  Household  Hems  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Household  Decorative  Art* 


BY  M.  G.  E. 


The  design  for  a  Bracket  in  fret-work,  here  given 
in  fig.  1,  is  to  be  worked  up  with  a  chisel  and  vein- 


Fig.  1.  — DESIGN  FOK  BRACKET. 

ing  tool.  The  shelf,  shown  in  figure  2,  is  supported 
by  a  piece  of  carved  wood,  precisely  like  one-half 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  back,  to  which  it  must  be 
firmly  attached  by  means  of  small  screws  let  in 
from  behind.  The  wood  should  be  f-inch  oak  or 
walnut.  In  drawing  outlines  for  carving,  chalk  is 
better  than  pencil,  as  it  is  more  readily  erased,  un¬ 
less  the  pattern  is  delicate,  as  for  fret-work,  when  a 
pencil  line  will  be  more  easily  followed.  If  the  or¬ 
nament  is  to  be  in  high  relief,  draw  the  pattern 
boldly  on  the  upper  surface,  and  mark  off  by  a  line 
on  the  sides,  the  distance  to  which  the  first  flower 
or  leaf  of  the  group  is  to  be  cut  down.  For 
straight  lines,  use  the  chisel,  holding  it  upon  the 
line,  firmly  in  the  left  hand,  and  strike  it  a  light 
blow  with  the  mallet  in  the  right ;  do  not  cut  too 
deeply  at  once.  A  heavy  blow  is  likely  to  break 
the  fibre,  and  the  piece  that  was  intended  to  be  left 
in  relief  will  be  weakened,  and  probably  break  off 
with  a  little  handling.  For  curved  lines  use  the 
gouges ;  if  you  have  several  sizes,  one  will  be  found 
to  fit  each  curve  ;  be  careful  to  cut  straight  down, 
and  do  not  let  the  tool  slope ;  work  6lowly  and 
carefully  until  the  whole  design  is  outlined.  Then, 
with  your  chisels,  clean  away  the  back-ground, 
leaving  the  ornament  in  as  high  relief  as  desired  ; 
now  sketch  in  the  remaining  leaves,  treating  them 
in  the  same  way,  clean  out  carefully  underneath, 
and  the  work  is  now  blocked  out.  Much  patient 
labor  is  next  wanted  to  perfect  what  is  now  but  just 
begun.  The  veining  of  the  leaves,  the  curving  of 
the  flowers,  the  rounding  of  the  stems,  and  all  the 
delicate  tracery  required  must  be  accomplished  by 


the  aid  of  the  small  chisel,  gouges,  veining,  and 
parting  tools.  Cut  cleanly  and  with  thought; 
avoid  the  use  of  sand-paper  if  possible,  design 

*  This  was  prepared  and  intended  to  follow  an  article 
given  in  June  last,  but  was  crowded  out  for  the  time. 
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carefully,  and  execute  patiently,  and  as  the  work 
develops,  you  will  very  soon  be  proud  of  the  result. 

Figure  3  illustrates  a  hanging  book-case,  in  the 
old  English  style,,  which  must  be  strongly  put  to¬ 
gether  to  bear  the  weight  of  books.  While  en¬ 
deavoring  to  secure  the  ornamental,  the  useful 
should  not  be  lost  siijkt  of.  To  the  educated  eye, 
there  is  nothing  more  distressing  than  the  flimsy 
articles  of  furniture,  with  which  some  houses  are 
filled,  glittering  with  gilt  or  varnish,  too  delicate 
for  use,  and  possessed  of  no  artistic  value  to  make 
their  uselessness  pardonable.  Work  need  not  be 
clumsy  to  be  strong,  and  an  elegance  of  appearance 
i6  only  gained  by  just  proportion  and  neatness  of 


finish.  For  making  these  shelves,  oak  will  be  per¬ 
haps  handsomest,  if  not  less  than  half  inch.  If  a 
turner  is  convenient,  the  twisted  shafts  can  be  fur¬ 
nished  at  trifling  expense,  but  as  some  are  not  so 
situated  as  to  be  able  to  call  upon  one,  I  will  give 
the  simplest  directions  for  producing  the  same  ef¬ 
fect.  From  a  square  stick  cut  off  the  comers  from 
that  part  which  is  to  be  twisted,  and  plane  smooth¬ 
ly,  so  as  to  bring  to  an  octagonal  shape,  repeat  this 
until  it  is  sixteen-sided,  this,  when  the  sharp  edges 
are  smoothed  down  a  little,  will  be  nearly  enough 
round  for  the  purpose.  Now  take  two  strips  of  pa¬ 
per,  each  of  half  the  diameter  of  the  wood,  that  is, 
supposing  the  latter  to  be  two  inches  thick,  each 
strip  of  paper  should  be  one  inch  wide.  Twist  them 
spirally  round  the  wood,  side  by  side,  and  secure 
them  at  every  turn  by  using  pins.  Having  done 
tins,  paste  one  of  them  securely  to  the  wood,  then 
remove  the  other  altogether.  The  wood  left  ex¬ 
posed  must  be  cut  away  with  a  gouge  to  a  depth  of 
one-half  in  the  center,  and  one-quarter  its  width  at 
the  outsides.  Then  smooth  down  and  round  off 
with  the  chisel ;  last  of  all  using  the  sand-paper. 


Protection  for  Windows. 


“  When  the  wintry  winds  do  blow,”  and  with  a 
piercing  whistle  rush  through  the  windows  at  the 
sides  where  the  sashes  slide, 
they  chiefly  penetrate  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  sides  of 
the  lower  sashes,  where 


1.— THE  RUBBER  OUT.  2.— THE  RUBBER  IN  PLACE. 


they  almost  invariably  fit  so  loosely  as  to  rattle 
continuously.  To  prevent  both  the  rattling  and 
the  entrance  of  the  cold  wind,  the  writer  hit  upon 
the  following  method  :  Some  sheet  rubber  was  cut 


into  the  shape  shown  at  figure  1.  These  pieces  fit 
upon  the  upper  corners  of  the  lower  sash,  the  sash 
cord  passing  through  the  half-round  hole,  and  the 
sash  strip  passing  through  the  square  hole  at  the 
comer.  The  piece  of  rubber  is  tacked  upon  the 
corner  of  the  sash,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  and  should 
be  made  to  fit  closely  to  the  side  of  the  frame  to 
keep  out  the  wind. 


Household  Uotes  and  Queries. 

Taking  Cold. — One  of  the  many  ways  of  taking 
cold,  is  by  not  keeping  the  mouth  shut  when  out 
in  the  sharp,  cold  air.  The  tender  membranes  of 
the  throat  are  exposed  to  the  chilling  air,  and  con¬ 
gestion  ensues,  in  other  words,  the  person  takes 
cold.  The  cold  air  should  be  taken  in  through  the 
nostrils.  Man,  like  the  lower  animals,  should 
breathe  through  his  nose. 

Dangerous  Liquids. — Ammonia ,  especially  the 
stronger  kinds,  is  daDgerous,  a  few  drops  being 
enough  to  injure  a  person.  When  used  for  cleansing 
purposes  it  should  be  handled  with  great  care,  that 
the  gas,  which  is  given  off  freely  in  a  warm  room, 
be  not  breathed  in  large  quantities,  and  do  injury 
to  the  delicate  liuing  of  the  nose  and  mouth. 
Benzine  is  a  liquid,  in  the  handling  of  which  much 
caution  should  be  exercised.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  its  vapor,  as  well  os  the  liquid  itself,  inflam¬ 
mable.  When  employed  for  removing  grease,  or 
other  stains,  from  clothing,  gloves,  etc.,  it  should 
never  be  used  at  night,  nor  at  any  other  time  near  a 
fire.  Ether  is  another  dangerous  liquid,  and  in 
other  than  the  physician’s  hands  it  had  best  not  be 
employed  in  the  household.  Alcohol  must  also  be 
used  with  great  care,  especially  at  night. 

Clean  the  Cistern. — Rain  water,  though  very 
pure  as  it  falls  from  the  clouds,  take9  with  it  more 
or  less  imparity  from  the  roof  upon  which  it  is 
caught  and  the  pipes  through  which  it  passes  to  the 
cistern.  There  is  a  constant  inlet  for  impurities, 
but  no  outlet,  and  these  falling  to  the  bottom  ac¬ 
cumulate  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  water  in 
time  becomes  tainted,  and  sometimes  decidedly 
unhealthful.  When  the  water  is  low,  a  cistern 
should  be  cleaned,  and  this,  at  least,  as  often  as 
once  in  a  year. 

Care  of  Ashes. — In  the  disposition  of  ashes,  at 
least  two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind,  safety  and 
cleanliness.  If  the  ashes  is  from  wood,  no  sifting  is 
necessary.  They  should,  if  possible,  be  removed 
from  the  stove  only  when  cold,  that  no  live  coals 
may  be  in  them.  In  case  this  can  not  be  done, 
great  care  6hould  be  taken  that  no  fire  is  dropped 
on  the  floor,  and  in  all  cases  a  deep  iron  pail 
should  be  used;  with  a  closely  fitting  cover.  Wood 
ashes  should  never  be  put  in  a  barrel,  or  in  any  other 
wooden  receptacle,  the  number  of  destructive  fires 
that  have  resulted  from  a  disregard  of  this  caution 
is  a  fearful  warning.  Even  when  no  fire  is  visible, 
there  is  still  danger.  The  length  of  time  for  which 
a  fragment  of  live  coal,  no  larger  than  a  pea,  will 
keep  alive,  when  covered  with  warm,  light  ashes, 
is  something  astonishing ;  it  has  been  known  to 
last  thus  for  days.  A  pit  of  stone  or  brick,  and 
fire-proof,  shonld  be  provided  for  keeping  ashes 
in  a  convenient,  secluded  place  a  short  distance 
from  the  house.  With  these  precautions  there  is, 
little  or  no  danger  of  these  fires  which,  when  left 
unheeded,  are  not  rare  in  town  and  country.  Be¬ 
sides,  ashes  are  worth  25  cents  a  bnshel,  and  are 
far  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away.  Coal  ashes, 
though  not  60  valuable,  should  be  properly  pro¬ 
vided  for,  on  the  ground  of  neatness,  if  for  no 
other  reason.  Nothing  is  more  distressing  than  to 
see,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  pan  of  coal  ashes  in 
one  place  and  a  box,  or  barrel,  running  over  in  an¬ 
other.  These  will  be  sown  broadcast  by  the  winds 
on  tbe  snow  or  ground,  to  be  tracked  into  the  house 
at  every  step.  Coal,  that  is,  hard  coal,  is  rarely 
burned  so  completely  that  it  will  not  pay  to  sift  the 
ashes  to  save  the  unburned  eoal  contained  in  them. 
When  the  clinkers  are  picked  out  of  the  sifted  por¬ 
tion  it  is  quite  as  valuable  as  fresh  eoal.  There 
are  various  sifters,  which  allow  the  sifting  to  be 
done  without  dust,  and  if  the  ashes  are  sifted  daily, 
the  task  is  easy.  Cval  ashes  are  of  almost  no  value 


as  manure,  but  they  are  useful  on  heavy  soils,  just 
os  sand  would  be,  to  lighten  them ;  they  make  excel¬ 
lent  paths  and  roads  when  mixed  with  earth,  while 
for  the  earth-closet  they  are  as  useful  as  dried  earth. 

Removing  Glass  Stoppers.— What  is  more  ob¬ 
stinate  and  provoking  than  a  stopper  that  does  not 
yield  to  the  ordinary  method  of  removal  by  the 
thumb  and  finger  1  If  the  fastening  is  due  to  the 
contraction  of  the  neck  around  the  stopper,  it  may 
be  removed  by  heating  the  neck  to  expand  it.  The 
method  of  heating  the  neck  of  the  bottle  over  a 
lamp  may  be  dangerous,  except  in  skillful  hands. 
The  same  end  may  be  gained — the  expansion  of  the 
neck  by  heat— by  passing  a  strong  cord  over  or 
around  the  neck  and  moving  the  bottle  rapidly 
along  the  string.  One  end  of  the  string  may  be 
tied  to  a  door  knob,  or  other  convenient  object. 
The  stopper  is  often  cemented  fast  by  the  evapora¬ 
tion  of  a  minute  portion  of  the  contents  of  the 
bottle.  If  it  contain  a  syrup,  for  example,  in  pour¬ 
ing  out  a  portion  of  it  the  neck,  or  a  part  of  it,  be¬ 
comes  wetted  with  the  syrup ;  if  the  stopper  be  at 
once  replaced  there  will  be  a  thin  film  of  syrup  be¬ 
tween  that  and  the  neck ;  upon  standing  awhile 
the  water  from  this  film  of  syrup  evaporates,  leaving 
the  stopper  cemented  in  with  sugar.  If  the  bottle 
holds  a  tincture,  that  will  similarly  answer  to  hold 
the  stopper.  In  such  cases  the  cement  must  be 
dissolved  out.  Such  bottles  have  a  lip  to  facilitate 
the  pouring,  and  this  forms  a  groove  or  channel 
around  the  stopper ;  by  placing  in  this  groove  a 
little  water,  for  syrup,  or  alcohol  if  a  tincture,  these 
will  soon  dissolve  the  cementing  material,  and  the 
stopper  may  then  bo  removed  with  ease. 


A  Cover  for  a  Barrel. — When  a  barrel  of 
flour  or  sugar  is  opened,  the  head  should  be  taken 
out  carefully,  and  the  three  parts  hinged  together, 


Fig.  1.— THE  BARREL.  Fig.  2. — THE  COVER. 


to  the  head  of  the  barrel,  by  tacking  one  of 
the  end  pieces  of  the  cover,  to  the  chine  of  the 
barrel,  and  the  other  parts  rest  as  they  are  laid 
down.  This  makes  a  good  cover  for  barrels  in 
the  house,  and  also  those  used  in  the  barns. 

Hanging  Up  Coats. — A  heavy  garment,  like  au 
overcoat,  if  hung  by  the  loop  at  the  back  of  the 
collar,  will  soon  stretch  out  of  shape  by  its  own 
weight.  To  avoid  this,  various  devices  have  beea 
made,  some  of  wire,  and  others  of  wood.  A  piece 
of  hard -wood,  long  enough  to  reach  from  the  out¬ 
side  of  one  sleeve  to  that  of  the  other,  will  answer 
the  purpose  ;  it  should  have  a  hole  bored  through 
the  center,  or  a  loop  of  strong  cord  to  hang  it  by 
upon  the  nail  or  hook.  Under-coats  and  vests  may 
be  hung  in  the  same  way.  FOr  the  “  best  suit  ” 
this  little  matter  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
all  who  desire  their  coats  to  not  be  full  In  the  back 
of  the  neck,  and  therefore,  out  of  shape. 

Eating  Snow. — The  practice,  so  common  among 
school  children,  of  devouring  large  quantities  of 
snow  and  ice  during  the  winter  months,  is  to  be 
discouraged.  The  blood  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  are  chilled,  often  producing  con¬ 
gestion,  followed  by  cold  in  the  head,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  more  serious  aud  deeper-seated  troubles. 
A  little  piece  now  and  then  may  not  be  objection¬ 
able,  but  the  wholesale  use  of  ice  is  decidedly  so. 
Some  school  children  seem  to  regard  it  as  an  article 
of  diet,  and  as  if  it  was  the  only  thing  to  eat. 

Ginger  Cookies. — 1  cup  Water,  2 cups  Molasses, 
1%  cup  Lard,  1  tablespoonful  Soda,  2  do.  Ginger. 
A  pinch  of  Alum,  to  be  dissolved  in  the  water. 
Flour  enough  to  roll  out  soft ;  bake  quick. 
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Soldering  Liquid. 

In  soldering  tin-ware,  especially  in  mending  old 
ware,  the  use  of  Soldering  Liquids  will  greatly 
help.  There  are  several  of  these,  the  best  is  made 
as  follows  :  Get  any  convenient  vial  about  half 
full  of  muriatic  acid ;  procure  at  the  tin  shop  some 
scraps  of  sheet  zinc ;  if  you  have  no  strong  shears, 
let  the  tinsmith  cut  the  zinc  into  strips  narrow 
enough  to  enter  the  vial.  Place  the  vial  out-doors, 
or  under  a  shed,  and  add  a  strip  or  two  of  zinc.  A 
great  bubbling  or  boiling  will  take  place  as  the  ziuc 
dissolves ;  as  one  piece  of  zinc  dissolves,  add  an¬ 
other,  and  when  a  piece  remains  without  any  action, 
or  bubbling  of  the  liquid,  it  is  done.  Fit  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  cork  a  piece  of  stick  to  reach  into 
the  liquid  ;  after  the  liquid  is  perfectly  quiet,  cork 
it.  In  soldering,  wet  the  place  where  the  solder  is 
to  go,  with  this  liquid ;  the  drop  or  two  that  the 
stick  will  take  up  is  enough.  Do  not  get  this 
liquid  on  the  clothing,  or  on  the  skin,  as  it  may 
irritate  it  aud  make  it  feel  very  rough. 


A  Hanging  Housewife, 

To  find  a  pin,  fust  when  it  is  wanted — and  who 
cares  for  one  at  any  other  time  ? — is  a  small,  but 
often  a  very  valuable 
bit  of  information — 
and  60  with  a  long 
list  of  such  other  use¬ 
ful  things,  which  are 
too  frequently  out  of 
reach  when  wanted. 

A  hanging  “  house¬ 
wife,”  has  some  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  or¬ 
dinary  work  basket. 

It  has  a  place  ;  it  can 
not  be  readily  upset 
by  a  playful  pussy,  or 
dog,  or  roguish  chil¬ 
dren,  and  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  made  an  ornament  to  the  room. 
It  should  supplement  rather  than  replace  the  basket. 
The  accompanying  engravings,  suggest  a  “house¬ 
wife,”  that  may  be  made  at  no  considerable  outlay 
for  the  materials,  and  is  neat  and  handy.  Its  con¬ 
struction  is  simple, 
but  in  this  matter, 
individual  taste  may 
be  exercised,  and  as 
many  pockets,  etc., 
can  be  put  in  as  de¬ 
sired.  Some  heavy 
cloth  is  selected  as  the 
back  or  framework, 
and  this  is  bordered 
with  fringes,  and  or¬ 
namented  with  ini¬ 
tials,  and  other 
needle-work,  tassels, 
ribbons,  etc.  Figure 
1  shows  the  affair  as 
complete,  and  hang¬ 
ing  npon  its  hook, 
and  an  interior  view 
is  given  in  the  sec¬ 
ond  engraving.  The 
fact  that  it  folds  up — 
or  down  rather — is 
important,  both  as  regards  beauty  and  cleanliness. 
The  upper  half,  as  it  falls  down,  gives  a  neat  and 
finished  appearance,  and  at  the  same  time  shuts  out 
the  dust,  which  would  otherwise  collect  in  the  folds. 


Hard  and  Soft  Water. 


Several  correspondents  write  that  their  well  wa¬ 
ter  is  “too  hard  for  drinking,”  and  inquire  how 
it  can  be  made  soft.  In  a  general  way,  waters  are 
of  three  kinds  ;  soft,  hard,  and  mineral.  If  the 
water  will  mix  readily  with  soap,  without  curdling, 
it  is  called  soft.  If,  when  mixed  with  soap,  there 
are  small  white  curdv  particles  floating  in  it,  and 
when  used  for  washing  this  curdy  matter  sticks  to 
the  hands,  it  is  said  to  be  hard.  When  matters  dis¬ 
solved  from  the  soil  are  in  such  quantity  as  to  give 


a  marked  taste  to  the  water,  it  is  then  a  mineral 
water.  The  “  hardness  ”  of  water  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  a  very  small  quantity  of  mineral  matter, 
most  generally  lime  in  some  form.  Soap  is  a  Stear¬ 
ate  of  Soda,  the  Stearic  Acid  (an  acid  of  fats)  jn 
combination  with  Soda.  When  this  comes  in  con¬ 
tact  with  some  Salt  of  Lime,  the  Stearic  Acid,  having 
a  stronger  attraction  for  Lime  than  it  has  for  Soda, 
leaves  that  and  unites  with  it,  forming  a  Stearate  of 
Lime,  or  Lime  Soap.  This,  unlike  Soda  Soap,  is 
not  soluble  in  water,  but  when  formed,  it  sticks  to 
the  hands,  or  to  the  fabrics  washed,  giving  both  a 
harsh  hard  feeling  that  is  most  disagreeable.  This 
is  in  brief  the  science  of  the  matter.  All  soaps  are 
not  Stearates,  but  some  contain  Oleic  Acid  in  place 
of  Stearic,  hence  are  Oleates,  and  soft  soaps  have 
Potash  instead  of  Soda,  but  in  these  cases,  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  same  as  stated.  The  Lime  in  hard  water 
is  present  in  the  form  of  the  Sulphate  (Gypsum), 
or  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  (Limestone).  But  in  the 
case  of  Carbonate  of  Lime,  that  is  soluble  only  by 
the  presence  of  Carbonic  Acid  in  the  water.  When 
a  very  hard  water  is  boiled  and  allowed  to  cool,  a 
large  share  of  the  Lime  leaves  the  water, 
and  will  in  time  settle  to  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel.  This  happens  to  some  extent  if  the  Lime 
is  in  the  form  of  Sulphate,  because  that  is  less  sol¬ 
uble  in  boiling  than  in  cold  water ;  in  the  case  of 
the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  the  heat  drives  off  the  Car¬ 
bonic  Acid  which  held  it  in  solution,  and  nearly 
all  of  that  is  deposited.  If  the  excessive  hardness 
of  the  water  from  our  correspondents’  wells  is  due 
to  the  Carbonate  of  Lime,  boiling,  before  using, 
would  remedy  the  difficulty,  but  this  would  not  an¬ 
swer  in  case  the  trouble  is  due  to  the  Sulphate,  as 
only  a  portion  of  that  would  be  deposited,  and 
there  is  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  a  practical 
remedy  that  will  leave  the  water  fit  for  use.  The 
better  way  will  be  to  make  use  of  filtered  rain¬ 
water  ;  our  back  volumes  give  a  number  of  filters, 
either  separate,  or  attached  to  cisterns.  At  first, 
those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  hard  water, 
do  not  like  filtered  rain-water,  finding  it  flat  aud 
tasteless,  but  in  some  cases  under  our  observation, 
the  persons  after  a  while  preferred  it  to  any  other 
water.  Those  who  live  in  the  country,  especially, 
can  by  a  little  painstaking,  have  rain-water  in  a 
state  of  great  purity.  The  roof  water-pipes  and 
cistern  should  be  kept  clean,  and  by  the  use  of  a 
filter,  as  an  extra  protection,  the  best  of  drinking 
water  may  be  thus  enjoyed.  Even  if  the  taste  is 
less  agreeable,  it  is  better  to  make  use  of  it  than 
to  risk  the  diseases  that  are  apt  to  result  from  the 
continuous  use  of  water  highly  charged  with  Lime. 


Scrape  the  Feet ! 

Every  careful  house-keeper,  with  an  eye  to  first 
causes,  is  much  interested  in  the  way  feet — or  rather 
feet-coverings — come  in  from  out  of  doors.  If  boys 
did  not  have  muddy  boots — the  cares  of  the  house 
would  be  much  lessened.  But  boys  are  not  the 
only  ones  that  “bring  in  the  dirt.”  Men-folk  are 
often  very  forgetful  of  the  amount  of  work  they 
may  make  by  not  attending  to  the  simple  matter  of 
cleaning  their  boots  and  shoes.  Every  door-step 
should  be  provided  with  a  foot-scraper,  and  a  brush 
or  broom,  and  every  one,  as  he  comes  in,  should 
take  the  time  to  use  them  before  appearing  on  the 
carpet,  or  clean  floor.  If  a  regular  scraper— one 
made  for  the  purpose — is  not  at  hand,  one  can 
make  one  from  A  bit  of  hoop-iron,  which  is  to  be 
placed  on  a  step  or  edge  of  the  porch  in  a  conven¬ 
ient  place.  It  is  well  to  provide  a  “  mud-mat,” 
which  is  simply  strips  an  inch  or  so  square — fence 
pickets  will  answer — screwed  to  three  or  four  cross¬ 
pieces,  an  inch  apart ;  or  a  more  elaborate  one  can 
be  made  by  stringing  the  slats  npon  fence  wires,  as 
shown  in  May,  1876.  One,  with  muddy  boots,  is 
very  apt  to  stamp  and  rub  them  on  the  steps  or 
floor  of  the  porch ;  a  mud-mat  will  clean  them 
more  effectively,  and  save  the  porch  hard  wear.  A 
very  excellent  mat  may  be  made  by  boring  holes  in 
a  board,  and  drawing  corn-husks  through  the  holes. 
Careful  persons  change  their  foot-gear  when  they 
enter  the  house  to  remain  any  length  of  time,  a 
custom  conducive  not  only  to  neatness,  but  so 
greatly  to  comfort,  that  it  is  to  be  commended. 
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A  Very  Convenient  Solder, 

to  have  always  at  hand  in  the  house  is  often  hawked 
at  the  fairs  and  elsewhere,  and  sold  by  itinerant 
peddlers  on  the  street  corners  or  from  house  to 
house.  It  is  a  very  cheap  article  that  should  be 
kept  on  sale  at  the  Family  Supply  Stores.  It  will 
pay  a  fair  profit  at  50  cents  a  pound.  We  see  it  fre¬ 
quently  in  the  wholesale  metal  stores  in  the  form  of 
wire  (about  No.  15),  weighing  say  an  ounce  to  the 


METHOD  OP  SOLDEBUIff. 


yard.  It  might  be  mailed  to  any  point  in  the  coun¬ 
try  for  five  cents  a  yard,  if  a  few  yards  went  to¬ 
gether  in  a  coil,  and  it  would  be  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence  to  those  remote  from  a  tin-shop ;  while  very 
often  one  can  quickly  stop  a  leak  in  a  tin  vessel  in 
a  minute  or  two,  and  thus  save  time  and  the  trouble 

and  expense  of  sending  to  a  tin-shop  at  all. - The 

mode  of  using  is  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  tin 
dish,  pan,  platter,  boiler,  or  other  article,  is  heated 
over  a  candle  or  lamp,  or  a  coal  from  the  stove,  at 
the  point  of  leakage,  and  the  solder-wire  rubbed 
over  the  hole  until  it  melts,  when,  by  a  little  dex¬ 
terity  soon  acquired  by  practice,  a  drop  of  the  sol¬ 
der  will  be  left  smoothly  over  the  opening.  Too 
much  heat  is  to  be  avoided,  and  if  some  of  the  sol¬ 
der  runs  through  it  can  be  pared  or  filed  off  when 
cold.  The  only  other  point  is  to  have  the  solder 
touch  and  adhere  to  the  tinned  surface  all  around 
the  leak.  If  the  tin  is  very  rusty  for  some  distance 
around  the  opening,  the  solder  may  be  made  to 
“  take  ”  to  the  rusting  portion  by  touching  it  with 
a  drop  of  the  soldering  fluid  mentioned  elsewhere. 


An  Ornamental  Match  Holder. 

If  all  the  different  match-safes,  and  match-hold¬ 
ers  could  be  brought  together,  they  would  form  a 
collection  as  varied  as  the  different  designs  for 
cooking  stoves,  and  washing  machines.  To  the  al¬ 
ready  numerous  patterns,  we  add  another,  which 
may  please  those  who  like  to  make  fancy  articles, 
that  shall  be  useful, 
as  well  as  ornamen¬ 
tal.  The  design  is 
that  of  a  suspended 
boat,  and  admits  of  a 
great  variety,  as  the 
boat  may  be  a  minia¬ 
ture  plain  scow,  a 
fanciful  “shell,”  an 
Indian  canoe,  or 
something  more  ela¬ 
borate.  It  is  to  be 
suspended  by  cords, 
plain  or  beaded,  by 
ribbons,  or  otherwise. 

The  boat  may  be 
made  of  wood,  card¬ 
board,  or  even  of  tin  : 
if  of  the  latter,  it  may 
be  covered  with  per¬ 
forated  card-board, 
upon  which  worsted 
patterns  are  worked, 
intended  that  the  exterior  shall  be  ornamented,  by 
small,  bright-colored  pictures,  or  in  whatever  man- 
nerfancymay  suggest.  At  the  bottom,  or  elsewhere, 
should  be  fixed  a  piece  of  emery  paper,  to  furnish 
a  place  to  scratch.  The  boat  may  have  a  partition 
amidships,  providing  two  compartments,  one  for 
the  unused  matches,  and  the  other  for  the  burnt 
and  useless.  In  some  cases,  a  receptacle  is  made 
for  the  burnt  matches,  by  suspending  a  second  boat 
below  tire  first,  as  seen  in  the  above  engraving. 


A  BOAT  MATCH  HOLDEB. 
Whatever  the  material,  it  is 
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TSie  Boctor’s  Talks. 


Last  month  we  were  t?  ing  about  Inertia,  and  it  was 
there  mentioned  that  a  body  set  in  motion  can  not  stop 
of  itself,  any  more  than  it  can  start  of  itself.  That  a 
marble  set  in  motion  by  rolling  on  the  floor  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  roll,  were  it  not  stopped  in  part  by  the  resistance 
offered  by  the  air,  and  in  part  by  that  presented  by  the 
floor.  Let  us  take,  for  illustration,  besides  a  boy’s  mar¬ 
ble.  also  a  square  block  of  marble,  of  the  same  weight, 
and  the  smooth  table  instead  of  the  floor.  You  know, 
without  trying  it,  that  if  you  give  both  the  ball  and  the 
block  a  push  with  the  same  hand,  that  the  marble  will 
roll  quite  across  the  long  table,  while  the  block  will  move 
but  a  few  inches.  If  you  think  why  this  is,  you  will  at 
onoe  see  that  the  block  touches  a  very  much  larger  part 
of  the  surface  of  the  table  than  the  ball,  and  that  the 
rubbing  of  the  two  prevents  it  from  going  far.  This  ob¬ 
stacle  to  motion  by  the  rubbing  together  of  two  surfaces 

IS  CALLED  FRICTION, 

a  word  that  comes  from  the  Latin  word  frlcare,  to  rub. 
You  know  that  the  block  will  slide  easier  upon  the  smooth 
table  than  it  will  if  there  is  a  cloth  upon  the  table,  and 
more  readily  upon  ice  than  upon  the  smooth  table.  In 
the  case  of  the  round  marble,  friction  helps  step  that,  as 
you  know  that  it  will  roll  farther  on  the  smooth  table 
than  on  the  table-cloth,  and  upon  smooth  ice  much  far¬ 
ther  than  on  the  table.  There  are  then  too  kinds  of  fric¬ 
tion,  Sliding  Friction  and  Rolling  Friction.  Suppose 
you  try  to  push  a  long  wooden  box  along  the  bare  floor. 
If  this  box  weighs  100  pounds,  you  will  have  to  push 
against  it  with  a  force  equal  to  about  50  pounds  before 
you  can  start  it  You  think  that  by  turning  the  box 
upon  its  smaller  end,  which  will  presentless  surface,  you 
can  move  it  easier.  Try  it.  Not  a  pound  easier  will  it 
move.  The  amount  of  friction  does  not  depend  upon  the 
size  of  the  surface,  but  upon  the  pressure.  That  is  one 
of  the  laws  of  sliding  friction.  There  are  others  laws 
concerning  friction,  but  we  will  not  give  them  now. 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  FRICTION 

will  be  seen  when  we  consider  that  one-third  of  the  pow¬ 
er  of  machinery  is  used  in  overcoming  friction.  Hence 
to  reduce  friction  to  the  least  possible,  various  contriv¬ 
ances  are  used.  There  is  more  friction  between  two  sur¬ 
faces  of  the  same  metal  than  between  different  metals. 
An  iron  shaft  will  run  in  a  bearing  of  brass  with  less  fric¬ 
tion  than  in  an  iron  one.  If  the  wheel  of  our  wagon  does 
not  run  readily,  we  know  that  there  is  friction  at  the 
hub  ;  we  apply  grease,  and  that  diminishes  the  friction, 
the  various  articles  used  to  reduce  friction  are  called 

LUBRICATORS, 


Fig.l. — FRICTION 
WHEELS. 


a  word  which,  like  friction,  comes  from  the  Latin,  and 
means,  to  make  slippery.  'A  number  of  lubricators  are 
used:  oil,  lard,  tallow,  soap,  black- 
lead,  and  even  water.  But  in  many 
cases,  what  are  called  “friction 
wheels”  are  used,  though  the  better 
name  would  be  anti-friction  wheels. 
An  axle  of  a  large  wheel  is  made 
to  turn  upon  two  wheels  placed 
together  as  seen  in  figure  1,  which 
shows  an  axle  resting  upon  the  rims  of  two  wheels. 
As  the  axle  turns,  the  wheels  turn  too,  and  the  friction  is 
only  at  the  axles  of  these  small  wheels.  It  is  common  to 
hang  a  grindstone  in  this  manner,  as  no  doubt  many  of 
you  have  seen.  Figure  2  shows  the  contrivance  for  a 
grindstone,  the  stone,  however,  is  not  there;  whatmight 
be  taken  for  the  stone  is  two  iron  plates,  which  are 
made  to  screw  up  against  the  stone,  one  on  each  side; 
the  friction  wheels  where  the  crank  is  are  covered  by  a 


Fig.  2.— FRICTION  WHEELS  FOB  A  GRINDSTONE. 

guard  to  keep  the  clothing  of  the  one  who  turns  from 
catching,  and  also  from  getting  soiled.  The  least  known 
friction  between  two  substances  is  between  polished 
steel  and  some  of  the  harder  precious  stones,  from 
the  cheap  amethyst  up  to  precious  rubies  and  diamonds. 
“jewelled  watches” 


are  Dot  watches  ornamented  with  Jewels,  but  those  in 


which  the  axles  of  the  wheels  run  in  jewelled  bearings ; 
even  very  common  watches  have  some  of  the  more  im¬ 
portant  bearings  fitted  with  cheap  jewels.  Knowing  that 
so  much  pains  is  taken  to  remove,  or  overcome  it,  you 
may  be  tempted  to  say  I  wish  there  were  no  friction. 

But  that  would  be  a  hasty  wish  ;  if  it  could  be  granted 
there  would  be  a  queer  state  of  things.  Our  wooden 
buildings  and  interior  woodwork  would  fall  apart,  as  it 
is  only  held  together  by  the  fric¬ 
tion  between  the  wood  and  the 
nails;  you  could  not  walk  with¬ 
out  slipping  up  ;  the  vessels  could 
not  go  to  sea,  for  all  their  ropes 
would  untwist;  the  locomotives 
could  no  longer  pull  their  trains 
—indeed,  the  difficulties  we  some 
times  find  on  an  icy  morning 
would  be  as  nothing  to  it.  This 
world  is  very  well  arranged  as  it 
is....  When  you  strike  a  ball  that 
is  at  rest  with  your  bat,  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  bat  is  imparted  to  the 
ball,  aud  off  that  goes.  If  you 
strike  with  the  bat  a  ball  that  is 
thrown  towards  you,  you  not  on¬ 
ly  stop  the  ball,  but,  if  you  hit  it 
hard  enough  you  send  it  ofl’  in  an 
other  direction.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  instances  that  illustrate  the 

COMMUNICATION  OF  MOTION. 

If  yon  place  on  the  table  one  of 
two  ivory  balls  of  equal  size,  or 
even  two  marbles,  and  roll  the 
other  against  it,  if  the  halls  strike 
fairly  the  one  that  is  hit  will  move 
on,  while  the  one  that  gives  the 
blow  will  stop,  it  having  given 
up  its  motion  to  the  other  ball. 

The  same  thing  may  be  shown 
by  hanging  the  balls  by  strings.  A  still  more  striking  ex¬ 
periment  is  to  take  several  elastic  balls,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  3.  By  drawing  out  the  ball,  h.  to  a  short  distance, 
and  letting  it  drop  to  strike  g,  it  will  give  up  its  motion 
to  g,  but  that  can  not  move,  so  it  imparts  its  motion  to 
/,  but  that  is  prevented  from  moving,  and  the  motion 
goes  on  through  all  the  balls  until  the  last  one  in  the 
row,  k,  is  reached,  and  being  free  to  do  so,  that  flies  oft' 
as  far  from  the  others  as  h  was  raised  before  it  was 
let  fall.  Glass  marbles  are  often  used  by  boys,  and  these 
answer  well  for  this  experiment;  as  boys  can  not  readily 
attach  strings  to  the  marbles,  they  can  show  the  action 
nearly  as  well  by  placing  two  square  straight-edged 
sticks  near  enough  together  for  their  edges  to  form  a 


groove  for  the  marbles  to  roll  along ;  as  the  marbles  will 
only  touch  the  corners  of  the  sticks  there  will  be  but 
little  friction.  But  this  experiment,  figure  3,  not  only 
shows  that  motion  is  communicated  by  one  moving  body 
to  another,  hut  it  is  one  method  of  showing  one  of  the 
important  laws  of  motion,  that 

ACTION  AND  REACTION  ARE  EQUAL. 

If  you  strike  the  table  with  the  hand,  the  table  reacts, 
returns  the  blow  with  a  force  that  makes  it  unnecessary  for 
you  to  repeat  the  experiment.  If  yon  fire  a  bullet  from  a 
gun,  the  force  of  the  gases  formed  by  the  burning  powder' 
pushes  the  bullet  out  with  great  force,  but  it  also  pushes 
the  gun  back  with  equal  force  agaiqjt  the  shoulder,  or 
as  is  commonly  said 

THE  GUN  KICKS. 

By  making  the  gun  heavier,  the  powder  has  to  react 
upon  so  much  more  matter,  the  motion  is  felt  but  little. — 
If  the  gun  be  held  firmly  pressed  to  the  shoulder,  the  re¬ 
coil  seldom  hurts  much ;  but  if  it  has  any  distance  to 
move  back  before  striking  the  shoulder,  it  acquires  a 
strong  force,  and  strikes  a  much  greater  blow,  just  as  a 
hammer  pushed  against  a  nail  has  little  effect,  but  if 
moved  a  little  through  the  air  it  acquires  a  strong 
momentous  force,  and  drives  the  nail  into  the  board. 


A  Curious  Time  Trick. 

Here  is  a  rather  neat  trick,  and  one  quite  new  to  us. 
Let  a  person  tell  when  he  ate  his  dinner,  and  another, 
with  certain  conditions,  can  know  when  the  same  person 
took  his  breakfast,  or  arose  in  the  morning,  etc.  Suppose 


Mr.  A.  had  his  breakfast  at  a  certain  .hour,  as  at  seven 
o’clock,  which  he  does  not  tell ;  but  gives  the  hour  that 
he  ate  his  dinner,  as  at  two  in  the  afternoon.  Add  12  to 
the  hour  given — in  this  case  the  sum  will  be  14.  The 
person  is  then  requested  to  count  back  on  the  dial  of  the 
watch  or  clock  (it  may  be  done  in  the  head),  beginning 
with  the  number  or  hour  that  he  had  his  breakfast,  and 
which  he  has  not  told.  In  this  particular  case  it  will  bo 


7,  and  as  he  counts  to  14  he  stops  at  the  hour  of  break¬ 
fasting.  Let  us  try  it  again.  The  boy  rose  at  8  o’clock 
(not  very  early  for  a  smart  boy),  and  had  his  dinner  as 
late  as  3  o’clock.  Both  of  these  hours  are  indicated  by 
the  hands  on  the  dial.  Being  ashamed  of  his  rising,  we 
will  suppose,  he  only 
tells  when  he  had  his 
dinner.  Twelve  is  add¬ 
ed  to  the  3,  and  we 
have  15.  He  begins  at 
3,  with  the  rising  hour 
in  mind  (8),  and  counts 
back  on  the  dial  until 
15  is  counted,  and  this 
comes  to  8,  the  hour  of 
rising,  and  his  tardiness 
is  exposed.  The  count¬ 
ing  back  is  indicated  by 
the  figures  outside  of  the  dial.  If  you  try  it  in  all  pos¬ 
sible  ways,  the  truth  will  out,  no  matter  what  the  hour 
in  mind  is  or  the  hour  selected. 


Our  l*nzzle-1tox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA.— BIBLICAL  PROVERBS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  80  letters ; 

The  12,  23,  49,  |  77,  44,  61,  |  18,  3,  23,  34,38,  |  48, 62,  76,  | 
6,  26,  32,  33,  |  5,  64,  |  29,  70,  46,  is  a  proverb  of  truth. 

The  67,  2,  20,  27,  37,  |  40,  63,  14,  |  43,  19,  49,  11,  16,  32,  1, 
I  78,  1,  |  65,  8,  71,  66,  17,  22,  70,  4,  is  a  proverb  of  caution. 

The  28.  |  1,  45,  33,  42,  13.  1  24,  73,  32,  20,  21,  69,  75,  |  10. 
54,  |  45,  50,  2.  9,  25,  29,  48,  14,  39,  8,  40,  |  15,  63,  |  18,  35,  36. 
I  33,  66.  56,  7,  is  a  proverb  of  honesty. 

The  80,  60,  28,  55,  21.  |  23,  72.  1  31,  1  69,  19,  79,  32,  30,  |  5, 
62.  |  15,  35,  51,  |  4,  59,  49,  |  38,  63,  |  6,  44,  78,  23,  &3,  52,  |  41, 
2,  |  is  a  proverb  of  education. 

The  59,  I  41,  8,  63,  58,  |  21.  73,  47,  57,  |  10,  27,  |  74,  20,  34, 
19,  68,  22.  I  37,  70.  |  12.  13,  I  69,  35,  78,  42,  16,  29,  j  43,  38, 
28,  40,  |  41,  3,  26,  31,  46,  |  17,  25,  69,  44,  36,  54.  is  a  proverb 
of  reputation. 

The  whole  is  a  proverb  of  Solomon.  Isola. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  40  letters  : 

My  2,  9,  36.  7,  14,  5,  12,  20,  was  one  of  the  greatest  of 
military  men. 

My  38,  31,  16,  9.  8,  33,  40,  21,  17,  came  from  a  foreign 
land  to  fight  for  American  liberty. 

My  18,  11,  23,  3,  29,  20,  23,  1,  31,  38,  will  long  be  re¬ 
membered. 

My  10,  22,  20,  19,  9,  is  the  birth-place  of  the  discoverer 
of  America. 

My  35,  4,  17.  36, 9.  30,  24,  we  often  think  of  with  sadness. 

My  18,  28,  15,  23,  9,  is  one  of  the  oldest  nations  on  the 
earth. 

My  18,  14,  39,  6,  37,  34,  was  the  founder  of  France. 

Mv  19,  13,  32,  means  away. 

My  16,  25,  26,  27,  is  a  member  of  the  body. 

My  whole  is  an  adage  that  all  young  folks  ought  to  re¬ 
member.  Ken.  C.  Hill. 

CHARADE. 

A  very  little  word,  my  first. 

Used  constantly  each  day ; 

A  simple  pronoun  names  my  next. 

Though  ’tis  not  “  you  ”  or  “  nay." 

And  now  from  out  some  sacred  spot 
Rises  my  solemn  whole. 

To  calm  and  fill  the  heart  with  peace. 

Or  elevate  the  soul. 


A  Picture  Puzzle  is  a  double  one;  it  usually  contatns  a  scene  in  nature, 
with  the  lines  so  arranged,  that  after  a  little  looking— or  it  may  be  that  it  will 
require  a  good  deal  of  inspection— the  object  intended  comes  out,  and  ever  after 
you  can  not  look  at  the  picture  puzzle  without  seeing  it.  The  one  here  pre¬ 
sented,  is  perhaps  too  evident  “on  the  face  of  it,”  to  be  much  of  a  study;  but 
nevertheless,  it  shows  how  the  artist  can,  in  some  measure,  hide  one  thing  be¬ 
hind  another,  and  it  will  serve  very  well  to  show  how  such  pictures  are  made. 
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CROSS-WORD. 

My  first’s  in  the  blossom  blit  nol  in  the  tree, 

Mv  next’s  in  the  ocean  hut  not  in  the  sea. 

My  third’s  in  the  pantry  hut  not  in  the.  shelf, 

My  fourth’s  in  another  but  not  in  yourself, 

My  fifth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb, 

My  sixth  is  in  orange  hut  not  in  a  plum. 

My  seventh  is  in  cottage  but  never  in  a  hut, 

My  eighth  is  in  acorn  but  not  in  a  nut, 

My  ninth  is  in  shoulder  but  not  in  an  arm, 

Mv  tenth  is  in  pasture  but  not  in  a  farm. 

My  eleventh  is  in  village  but  not  in  the  town : 

My  whole  is  a  poet  of  ancient  renown. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

(Make  five  or  more  square  words  from  the  following 
well-known  verse  of  poety.  by  taking  four  letters  from 
the  first  line  for  the  first  word  of  the  square:  Pour  let¬ 
ters  from  tlte  second  line  for  the  second  word ;  font’ 
from  the  third  line  for  the  third  word,  and  four  from  the 
fourth  line  for  the  fourth  word.) 

Old  mother  Hubbard  went  to  the  cupboard 
To  get  her  poor  dog  a  bone, 

When  she  got  there  the  cupboard  was  bare, 

And  so  the  poor  dog  had  none. 

HALF  SQUARE. 

1.  Is  sure  to  come  in  the  3.  An  animal. 

spring.  4.  A  preposition. 

2,  “  Aft  gangs  agee.”  5.  ^measure. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  DECEMBER  NUMBER. 


Anagramatioal  Omissions 
-1.  Enemies.  2.  Destroyed. 
3.  Onslaught.  4.  Confidential¬ 
ly.  5.  Malevolent.  6.  Con¬ 
sternation. 

Metasram.  —  Skate,  from 
which  may  be  made  stake, 
steak,  Kate,  take,  tea,  eat,  sat. 
a.—,.  Flagon,  hem.  ewe,  ewer,  comb, 
banjo,  reed,  drum,  man,  fly.  8.  Ham,  toast, 
ton,  fir,  raid!  fez, "key.  4.  Fish,  liat,  crown,  ear,  earth,  bar, 


Biblical  Double  Acrostic. 

Either— Darius. 

E-  Ida  — D 
S—  heb  —A 
T—  abo  ~R 
H— agga— I 
E-  lih  -U 
R—  hoile — S 

Concealed  Nouns.— 1 
bat.  2.  Cult, 

,  raid,  i 

fork,  goat,  ton. 

Numerical  Enigma.  — 

•"  Should  auid  acquaintance  be 
forgot  ?  ” 

Anagrams.— 1.  Undesirable. 

2.  Utensils.  3.  Untangled.  4. 

Clarified.  5.  Gridiron.  6. 

Fashioned.  7.  Superior.  8. 

Commensurate.  9.  Repudiat¬ 
ed.  10.  Invalidate. 

Pi.— A  little  nonsense  now  imd  then, 

Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men. 
Combinations.— 1.  Asafcetlda,  2.  Minerva. 

No.  471.— Illustrated  Rebus.— If  yon  would  appear 
well,  be  natural. 


Double  Diamond. 
M 

CAR 
C  A  N  I  S 
PARSNIP 
WAIST 
TOE 
N 


I* op  Corn. 

When  there  is  a  little  party  of  children  gathered  to¬ 
gether,  to  spend  a  pleasant  winter  evening,  capital 
amusement  can  be  had  with  a  corn-popper,  and  some 
pop-corn.  It  is  such  fun  to  see  the  little  hard  grains,  turn 
themselves  inside-out  with  an  explosion,  as  the  popper 
is  gently  shaken  over  the  hot  coals.  Only  a  few  kernels 
of  the  corn  are  pnt  into  “the  wire  cage  on  a  stick,”  and 
jn  a  few  seconds  the  popper  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold  of 
nice,  fresh,  hot  pop-corn.  Who  does  not  like  to 
eat  it,  and  who  can  not  eat  just  one  more 
nice  “pop”?  It  seems  as  if  “there  is  always  room 
for  one  more.”  Pop-corn  is  nice  enough  when  fresh 
and  alone,  or  with  a  trifle  of  salt  to  season  it,  but 
when  mixed  with  enough  warm  molasses  candy  to  make 
the  grains  pack  into  great  balls,  it  becomes  something 
very  attractive  in  both  appearance  and  taste.  We  re¬ 
member  one  time  being  guilty  of  excessive  eating  of  pop¬ 
corn— a  good  many  have  a  weakness  that  way — and  some 
friends,  wishing  to  show  an  appreciation  of  our  efforts, 
prepared  a  pop  corn  ball  abont  the  size  of  our  head — 
and  pnt  it  on  the  table.  We  had  pop-corn  for  nearly  a 
week,  and  that  of  the  nicest  kind.  There  was  no  cotton 
in  the  center  as  was  looked  for— all  solid,  and  of  the  best 
quality.  Every  child  likes  pop-corn,  and  we  suggest 
that  those  boys  who  do  not  usually  grow  it,  had  better 
look  around  for  some  good  sort  for  seed  and  next  spring 
plant  a  small  patch  of  ground.  It  tastes  all  the  nicer, 
and  perhaps  pops  better  if  raised  by  your  own  hands.— 
Try  and  see  if  you  can  not  raise  a  good  crop  to  pop. 


A  Boy’s  Composition  on  Winter. 

Winter  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  it  is  real  cold. 
There  is  lots  of  snow,  too,  where  we  live,  and  most  of 
the  neighbors  are  drawing  logs  to  the  saw  mill  and  chop¬ 
ping  wood.  We  draw  oar  wood  from  the  woods  on  a 
long  bob-sled  made  to  draw  wood.  There  are  horses  to 
the  sled,  and  I  drive  them  sometimes,  but  usually  hitch 
my  new  sled,  which  I  got  at  Christinas,  behind  the  load, 
and  get  tipped  over  sometimes.  The  last  time  when  we 
were  coming  down  the  hill,  and  John  made  the  horses  trot, 
I  went  head  over  heels  into  the  gutter,  and  John  did  not 
stop  for  me  but  just  laughed. 

Winter  is  also  the  time  for 
going  to  school,  and  having 
a  great  time  enow-balling  at 
recess,  and  some  of  the  big 
boys  strike  pretty  hard 
sometimes.  Some  of  ns  have 
built  a  enow  fort,  and  when 
we  are  in  it  we  feel  safe  un¬ 
less  they  try  to  take  the  fort, 
when  we  have  to  run  for 
our  lives.  The  girls  do  not 
like  snow-hail  much,  but  get 
tbeir  faces  washed  in  snow, 
which  I  think  is  just  as  bad. 

Winter  is  the  time  when  the 
days  are  short  and  the  even¬ 
ings  very  long.  The  days  are 
not  more  than  half  as  long 
as  in  summer,  and  the  nights 
are  twice  as  long  to  make 
it  ail  square,  I  suppose,  but 
I  never  staid  awake  to  see. 

Winter  is  the  time  when  we 
have  buckwheat  cakes ;  and 
pretty  soon  we  will  begin  to 
have  early  lambs,  and  take 
care  of  them  in  the  house ; 
at  least  we  did  last  year. 

Grandfather  says  the  winter 
of  ’37, 1  think  he  said,  was 
the  coldest  he  ever  saw,  but  if  it  was  much  colder  than 
last  Thursday  night,  it  mast  have  been  “  a  regular  snift¬ 
er,”  as  old  Jim  Cooper  said.  Winter  is  a  good  time  to 
go  visiting  if  it  were  not  for  the  chores.  Really  the  best 
part  of  winter  is  when  it  begins  to  get  warm  again,  and 
the  birds  come  back*,  and  the  leaves  begin  to  grow.  I 
don’t  think  we  would,  many  of  us,  like  to  have  winter 
all  the  while.  We  have  enough  to  suit  me. 


lines  first,  and  then  fill  in  the  others,  by  making  the  bot¬ 
tom  first,  and  so  on  to  the  top.  The  jar  is  not  so  hard, 
but  will  require  considerable  time  and  much  care,  as  it 
has  a  number  of  straight  lines  close  together,  and  if  they 
are  crooked  the  whole  will  look  badly.  The  Morniug 
Glory  will  not  be  found  very  difficult  after  the  outline  of 
the  flower  is  once  made;  by  the  outline  is  meant  the 
outer  edge  of  the  upper  flaring  part.  It  may  be  tlio 
easiest  to  begin  by  making  the  lines  which  run  like 
umbrella  bows  from  the  center,  and  finish  with  the  rim. 
Here  the  attachment  of  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  to 
the  tube  is  shut  out  of  view  by  the  portion  which  spreads 


No.  473.  Illustrated  Rebus.— Words  of  wisdom  from  a  very  wise  part 
of  a  very  old  book.  A  little  pleasant  study  will  reveal  a  wholesome  truth. 


The  Third  Drawing  Lesson. 

In  onr  first  and  second  lesson  we  gave  for  practice  fig¬ 
ures  that  had  only  straight  lines,  ending  with  the  table 
and  chair.  Such  pictures,  though  they  may  be  easy  to 
draw,  are  not  very  pretty.  It  is  when  carved  lines  are 
present  in  the  outline  that  an  object  is  pleasing  to  the 
eye.  We  find  very  few  bodies  in  nature  that  are  entirely 
bounded  by  straight  lines.  The  earth  as  a  whole  is 
nearly  a  sphere,  not  “flat  like  a  pancake,”  as  the  ancients 
thought.  A  man  would  be  considered  crazy  if  he  were 
trying  to  find  a  square  pumpkin,  or  an  animal  with  no 
curves  in  its  outline. — To  know  how  to  form  curves,  is 
then  one  of  the  essential  things  in  drawing  most  of  the 
objects  which  we  see  around  us.  For  the  purpose  of 
illustration,  we  have  placed  a  number  of  things — as  great 
a  variety  as  possible— upon  a  small  slate,  which  many  of 
our  young  readers  will  doubtless  copy  upon  their  own. — 
If  we  could  see  all  these  sketches  together,  especially  the 
first  trials,  what  an  interesting  picture  gallery  it  would 
be !  The  easiest  object,  and  the  one  whicli  most  will 
take  first,  is  the  pear;  it  is  about  as  simple  a  thing  as 
could  be  selected,  being  easier  than  a  circle,  if  the  latter 
is  drawn  without  anything  to  guide  the  pencil.  It  will  be 
seen  that  straight  lines  do  not  take  part  in  the  outline  of 
this  fruit— and  what  fruit 
does  have  flat  surfaces. 
Tou  would  have  to  grow 
a  watermelon  in  a  box  to 
make  it  square,  and  then 
it  would  probably  hurst 
through  and  take  on  a 
rounded  form.  The  pear 
being  drawn,  it  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  would  be  the 
next  choice.  The  trum¬ 
pet  combines  straight  and 
carved  lines,  and  also  illus¬ 
trates,  that  lines  may  dis¬ 
appear  by  passing  behind 
some  object  and  come  in 
view  again.  One  side  of 
the  upper  end  of  the  trum¬ 
pet  is  hidden  from  view 
by  the  larger  lower  por¬ 
tion  which  is  upon  this 
side  of  it.  Draw  the  front 


DRAWING  LESSON  UPON  THE  SLATE. 


out  towards  the  reader.  The  “  pussy  ”  will  require  some 
patience  in  the  making  of  her  eyes— but  she  will  hold 
still  until  all  are  done  with  her.  Begin  with  the  head, 
then  the  neck,  back,  and  legs.  Put  in  the  eyes  and  fix 
up  the  whiskers  the  last  thing.  The  butterfly  will  be 
easy,  so  far  as  outline  is  concerned,' but  to  put  in  the 
bars  and  dots  on  the  wings  much  care  is  to  be  taken  to 
get  them  of  the  same  size  and  shape  on  the  right  and  left 
wings;  the  beauty  of  the  picture  depends  almost  entirely 
on  the  markings.  For  some  pupils  the  turkeys  wilt 
furnish  a  subject  for  a  whole  evening,  and  if  one  of  you 
spends  several  upon  it  will  not  hurt  the  turkey,  and  will 
do  you  good.  Try  and  try,  again  and  again,  until  it  can 
be  drawn  in  good  shape  in  quick  time.  The  face  is  the 
last  part  of  the  lesson,  and  in  some  respects  the  most 
difficult.  Any  one  can  put  lines  together  so  that  an  or¬ 
dinary  person  will  know  it  is  intended  for  a  man,  but  to 
arrange  the  lines  to  produce  the  likeness  of  some  particu¬ 
lar  mau  is  au  entirely  difi'erent  thing.  Probably  this 
center-piece  will  furnish  work— and  pleasant  work— for 
many  pencils  before  the  young  draftsmen  are  satisfied 
with  their  work.  We  may  turn  the  slate  over  at  some 
future  day,  and  show  what  there  is  on  the  other  side. 


Icicles — How  are  tliey  Made? 

If  a  person,  upon  looking  outof  the  window,  should  say 
— as  he  might  at  this  hour — “  What  large  icicles  are  form¬ 
ing  on  the  eaves  of  the  barn  !  ”  one  could  tell  pretty  well 
what  the  weather  is,  and  has  been.  What  are  icicles? — 
Perhaps  some  of  you  will  answer :  “  They  are  sticks  of 
ice,  long— long  enough  for  canes  sometimes — usually 
more  or  less  ridged  and  rough,  tapering  down  to  a  pretty 
sharp  point— every  body  knows  what  icicles  are  I  ” — IIow 
are  they  formed  ?— Some  say  they  grow,  but  do  they  grow 
as  children  do,  or  cats,  or  even  corn  or  apples  ?  Do  they 
grow  on  the  inside  or  the  outside  ?  How  does  an  icicle 
start? — But  to  answer  this  question,  is  the  weather  freez¬ 
ing  or  thawing  when  these  hanging  sticks  ef  ice  begin  to 
form? — Freezing,  of  course;  but  there  must  be  water 
running  down  the  roof  and  off  at  the  eaves,  to  begin  with. 
Icicles  form  then  after  a  thaw,  when  the  weather  sets  in 
cold  and  the  temperature  is  below  freezing.  As  the  drops 
of  water  arrive  at  the  edge  of  the  eaves,  or  “  the  jumping 
off  place,”  they  become  so  cold  that  they  can  not  jump 
bnt  become  solid.  Along  come  some  more  drops,  and 
spread  out  over  those  that  have  gone  before  and  have 
frozen  stiff,  and  become  a  thin  film  of  ice,  bat  the  tend¬ 
ency  to  run  down  causes  the  stick  of  forming  ice  to 
lengthen  out  towards  the  ground  by  the  water  running 
down  and  freezing  at  the  end.  The  water  keeps  coming 
down,  and  as  it  strikes  the  ice  of  the  icicle  it  runs  along,, 
a  film  freezing  all  the  time.  Thus  it  increases  in  size- 
and  length  by  the  constant  freezing  of  layers  of  water  on 
the  outside.  If  the  temperature  is  jnst  a  little  below  ihe 
freezing  point,  the  icicle  will  be  longer  and  more  slender. 
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than  when  tho  change  of  weather  is  sudden  and  the  cold 
Is  severe — they  will  then  be  quito  short  and  “stubbed.” 
Some  children  are  very  fond  of  eating  these  cold  hard 
sticks,  but  they  are  not  good. 


One  ©F  tlie  ’Ologles. 

Boys  and  girls  are  not  to  be  blamed  for  thinking  that 
this  world  is  full  of  pretty  long  words,  and  not  only  long, 
but  hard  ones  to  spell,  pronounce,  and  understand.  Not 
long  ago,  some  little  one,  not  so  yonng  but  she  knew  a 
great  deal  about  some  things,  thought  that  most  of  the 
“  study  books  ”  were  on  some  'ology  or  other.  She  is 


more  or  less  right.  We  have  Physiology  and  Lithology, 
Geology  and  Zoology,  Philology  and  Entomology,  The¬ 
ology  and  Meteorology,  Mineralogy  and  Anthropology, 
Ethnology  and  Psychology,  but  we  need  not  give  any 
more.  These  words  end  in  ology,  and  this  word,  like 
many  others  in  onr  language,  comes  from  the  Greek. 
The  meaning  of  this  termination,  or  ending,  as  you  may 
please  to  call  it,  is  discourse  or  treatise,  a  thorough  ex¬ 
planation — a  complete  description  “a  telling  about  the 
thing.”  Let  ns  look  into  this  matter  of  the  'ologies  by 
taking  one;  as,  for  example,  Pomology.  Children  are 
more  Pomotogists— there  is  another  big  word  1— than  per¬ 
haps  Anthropologists  or  Geologists,  though  I  have  known 
some  very  good  yonng  Geologists.  What  does  Pom 
mean  ?  we  know  a  little  about  the  rest  of  the  word— it 
comes  from  the  Latin  language  which  the  old  Romans 
talked,  and  means  fruit.  If  we  put  the  meaning  of  the 
two  parts  of  our  word  together,  we  get  fruit  discourse,  or, 
in  other  words,  a  complete  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
fruits.  As  soon  as  we  see  the  meaning  of  the  word  it  is 
not  so  hard— words  look  blank  and  hard  when  we  do  not 
understand  them.  Snppose  some  person  has  made  a 
great  stndy  of  frnits,  as  pears,  apples,  etc.;  he  ate  them 
when  a  boy,  perhaps  loved  the  subject  so  much  that  he 
©ven  went  into  his  neighbor’s  orchard  to  get  specimens 


for  investigation,  and  after  a  number  of  years  of  studying 
the  various  kinds,  seeing  how  they  differ  from  each  other, 
time  of  ripening,  time  of  keeping,  and  many  other 
things,  he  should  put  all  his  knowledge  of  fruits  into  a 
book,  what  should  we  call  the  book  ?  We  might  say  this 
is  So-and-So’s  book  which  treats  on  the  different  kinds  of 
fruits,  their  size,  color,  taste,  and  keeping  quality,  etc., 
or  we  might  simply  say  this  is  “  Mr.  So-and-So’s  Pomolo¬ 
gy." — Now  if  any  boy  or  girl  is  trying  to  learn  the  names 
of  the  various  kinds  of  apples  and  other  fruits,  by  asking 
the  father  or  mother,  or  by  going  to  a  fair  where  such 
fruits  are  exhibited,  and  remembering  how  this  aud  that 
kind  looks,  its  size,  shape,  color,  etc.,  that  boy  or  girl  is 


studying  Pomology,  and  if  the  study  is  continued  until 
thoroughly  understood,  will  become  a  pomologist. 


The  Merry  Mice. 

Tho  bright  little  creatnres,  three  of  which  are  presented 
in  the  engraving,  have  had  from  early  times  a  reputation 
for  stillness,  shyness,  hatred  of  cats,  and  love  of  cheese. 
There  is  but  little  friendship  between  boys,  “take  them  as 
they  run,”  and  the  ordinary  mouse— and  to  be  fair  we  mnst 
“  take  him  as  he  runs”  too.  You  will  have  to  take  him 
thus  in  most  cases  if  he  is  taken  at  all.  But  before  we 
kill  the  little  mouse— and  we  do  not  argue  that  he  onght 
not  to  be  destroyed— let  us  see  if  there  are  not  some 
things  about  him  that  are  interesting.  Let  ns  snppose 
each  reader  is  so  situated  that  a  real,  live  mouse  is  iu 
sight,  and  yet  Mr.  Mouse  does  not  notice  that  he  is  being 
watched.  This  thought  takes  me  back  to  that  old,  red 
school-house  on  the  hill,  so  old  and  shabby  that  a  tramp 
would  prefer  to  put  up  in  the  fence  corner  thnn  enter ;  a 
building  where  the  walls  were  full  of  big  holes  and  a 
host  of  friendly  mice  made  many  daily  visits  to  get  their 
supply  of  bread  and  cheese.  Have  I  not  watched  him 
with  his  head  at  the  hole  and  his  sharp  eyes,  just  like 
bends  looking  out  from  under  his  thin,  upright,  watchful 
ears,  and  then  “  holding  in  ”  with  all  my  might — It  was 


so  hard  to  keep  still — see  him  soon  creep,  andjumpalong 
the  floor  a  few  inches  at  a  time  until  he  found  that  for 
which  he  lives— a  tender  morsel,  which  had  fallen  from 
some  child's  dinner-basket,  or  been  dropped  on  purpose 
for  the  fun  that  it  would  bring.  A  mouse  in  school,  if 
allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  watched  by  happy  chil¬ 
dren’s  eyes,  but  not  knowing  that  he  is  observed,  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  fertile  source  of  bad  lessons  that  there  can 
be  ;  but  it  has  the  good  side  in  that  it  keeps  the  pupils 
still.  Yes  I  “as  still  as  mice  a  stillness  that  a  teacher 
feels,  and  will  usually  remove.  Aside  from  the  timid  aud 
quiet  way  in  which  he  gets  his  spoils,  which  is  cunning 
in  an  object  so  small  as  a  mouse,  there  is  the  beauty  of 
his  very  self.  A  mouse  that 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to 
enjoy  a  good  living,  is  plump 
and  pretty ;  his  coat  is  shiny, 
his  ears  are  clean,  and  hia 
Moustache  (which  by  the  way, 
means  mouse  like  or  mouse-col¬ 
ored)  is  long  and  well  kept. 
A  nice  mouse  of  itself— if  one 
could  lose  eight  of  how  he  has 
made  himself  look  so  by  petty 
theft  and  midnight  plunder — as 
an  object  of  beauty,  is  worthy 
of  our  highest  regal’d.  He 
combines  all  the  smartness  of 
the  fox,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
deer;  the  shyness  of  the  ante¬ 
lope,  and  the  wisdom  of  the 
beaver — and  all  in  a  little  lump 
so  small  that  he  builds  his  nest 
in  our  deserted  boot,  and  rears 
a  family  before  he  is  observed. 
It  is  an  old  story  that  these 
little  creatnres  so  troubled  an 
old  bachelor  that,  driven  to 
despair,  he  went  a  long  way  to 
a  very  large  city  to  procure  a 
housekeeper  that  might  be  able 
to  drive  away  the  mice.  Of  the 
success  of  the  undertaking  we 
are  not  told— at  least,  I  only 
remember  that  through  some 
bad  arrangements,  on  the  way 
home  there  was  a  great  smash 
and  a  tumble  down  time  gen¬ 
erally.  But  this  story  as  it  is 
told  only  goes  to  prove  that 
mice  at  heart  are  dreadfully 
bad.  I  would  gladly  call  them 
good,  if  they  were  so;  but 
“  They  climb  upon  the  pantry 
shelf, 

.And  taste  of  all  they  please; 
They  drink  the  milk  that’s  set 
for  cream, 

And  nibble  bread  and  cheese." 

Their  whole  natnre  must  be 
changed  before  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  gain  the  lasting  friend¬ 
ship  of  man.  Mice  and  men 
may  have  some  things  in  com¬ 
mon,  but  the  mouse’s  best  in¬ 
terests  are  not  man’s,  and 
that  which  promotes  the  high¬ 
est  enjoyment  of  man  is  op¬ 
posed  to  the  well  being  of  Mr. 
Mouse.  There  is  an  eternal 
warfare  between  them,  and 
through  that  living  instrument 
— the  dread  of  every  throb¬ 
bing,  civilized  mouse’s  heart, 
the  sworn  enemy  of  the  whole 
mouse  tribe — the  cat — man  may  hope  to  keep  this  little 
wolf  from  the  door.  No  one,  it  seems  to  me,  can  help 
admiring  the  mouse  as  to  the  form  and  texturo  of  his  be¬ 
ing — his  eye  is  bright,  his  fur  soft,  and  his  ontline  pleas¬ 
ing;  but  his  disposition  is  bad.  He  comes  when  we  do 
not  want  him,  and  goes  only  when  he  can  injure  ns  no 
more,  or  his  own  personal  safety  demands  it.  He  looks 
better  eating  cheese  in  a  picture  than  when  in  flesh  and 
blood  upon  the  pantry  shelf.  He  is  never  to  be  trusted, 
and  is  not  safe  until  he  is  dead,  and  even  then  it  is  our 
wish  that  he  had  died  away  from  home.  That  he  is 
closely  related  to  the  rat  is  almost  enough  to  condemn 
him ;  but  his  own  deeds  are  the  ones  by  which  ho  is 
judged.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  the  mouse  was  filled  with 
the  spirit  of  adventure  during  the  early  Pilgrim  days,  and 
came  to  this  country  in  those  old  ships  to  establish  a 
colony  in  tho  new  world,  that  is  now  as  wide  spread  as 
the  Continent.  He  has  been  very  successful  in  the  work 
of  colonization  ;  it  has  not  been  without  its  struggles  and 
conflicts,  and  if  the  whole  history  of  the  subject  was 
known  it  would  doubtless  be  a  story  of  trickery  and  cun¬ 
ning  without  intent  to  kill,  on  the  mouse’s  side,  and 
self-protection  mingled  with  no  little  malicious  blood 
shed  on  the  other— if  honestly  written  by  himself  it  would 
be  “  a  plain  unvarnished  (mouse's)  tale."  Uncus  Hal. 
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THORBURN’S  SEEDS. 

Our  General  Catalogue  of 

VEGETABLE, 

FLOWER, 

FIEJLI>  AND 

TREK  SEEDS 

for  1880  will  be  ready  for  mail  ins  early  in  the  month. 

J.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

15  John  St.,  New  York. 

Toes  Protruding*! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  BILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ilia  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  (a.S.T.C?) 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 


Everywhere  known  and  prized  for 
Skill  and  fidelity  in  manufacture, 
Tasteful  and  excellent  improvements. 
Elegant  variety  of  designs, 

Y ielding  unrivaled  tones. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  Free. 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO., 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES 

At  Lowest  Prices. 
HOWARD  &  CO., 

261  5th.  Avenue,  New  York. 
Price  Lists  sent  free. 


Which  reels  up  the  cord  and  eye-glasses  when  not  in  use.  By 
mail  250.  Circulars  free.  J.S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

„  J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

_ Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  It»  I. 

B 

Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Coatings,  Cements,  &c. 
Send  foe  Desceiftive  Peice-List. 

i  H,  W.  JOHNS  MF'C  CO.  87  maiden  LANE.N.  Y. 

Cooley  Creamer 

L 


Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 
Paris  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  awarded  Sweepstakes 
at  International  Dairy  at 
New  York,  1878.  Two  Gold 
i  Medals  and  First  Premium 

I*  on  Dairy  Butter  at  same 
Fair,  1879. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 
It  raises  all  of  cream  be¬ 
tween  milking. 

It  affords  best  ventilation 
to  milk. 

It  is  more  thoroughly  made. 
It  is  cheaper.  It  requires  less  labor,  and  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  way  of  setting  milk. 

Send  for  “  Dairyman,”  giving  full  ] 
monials. 


ly 


‘  Dairyman,”  giving  full  particulars  and  testl- 


Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


VT.  PARM 


MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Our  New  Off-Hand  Rifle. 


For  hunting  and  target  practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “  MAYNARD  ”  more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  hunters  and 
sportsmen  generally,  than  any  other  rifle  In  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock  j  and  for  ACCURACY, 
CONVENIENCE,  and  DURABILITY,  is  not  excelled.  The  following  are  some  of  the  scores  recently  made  at  Walnut 
Hill,  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association :  .J.  N.  Frye,  President,  in  All-Comers’  Match,  15  sliotB,  200  yard9, 
without  cleaning,  545455555554455—71  ;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Executive  Officer,  200  yards,  off-hand,  4555555555—49 ;  O.  M.  Jewell,  300 
yards,  off-hand,  5455555 — 34 ;  O.  M.  Jewell,  300  yards,  off-hand,  5555555— S5.  For  illustrated  price  list,  address 

_  MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

Caution  i  — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


Si 


THE 


New  Automatic 

or  “iftSO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 


W 


Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Switch-Regulator  l — Easiest  to  Work ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam ! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WILLCOX  &  CIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  PI  LLOTT*S 
*  STEEL**  PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


BERRIES. 


QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 

the  largest  aud  best. 

2,000,000  Sharpless  Slraio- 
berries.  1,000,000  Miner's 
Great  Prolific.  10  acres  other 
choice  varieties.  2,625  bushels 
Berries  grown  at  Pomona 
Nursery  in  1879.  A  new  race 
of  lJea:  s.  Kieffer’s  Hybrid, 
Blight  -  Proof :  hardy  and 
productive,  bears  early,  fruit 
large,  and  of  good  quality. 
<S3T~  Send  for  Catalogues  free. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Ciniiamtnson,  N.  J. 


s  E.  A.  REEVES  S 

OLD  ESTABLISHED 

E  Seed  Warehouse,  ^ 


D 

S 


68  Cortlandt  St., 

NEW  YORK. 

DESCRIPTIVE  CATALOGUES  sent  free 
to  all  applicants. 


D 

S 


fliffSWK  1880 

Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  four  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Early  Prolific  and  Reliance, 

the  most  certain  and  best  paying  Market  Raspberries, 
12  acres  now  in  bearing  on  our  grounds.  150,000  plants 
for  sale.  200,000  Cinderella,  200,000  Continental. 
200,000  other  fine  varieties  of  Strawberries,  including 
Sharpless,  Miners,  Glendale,  etc.  Lots  of  other 
good  things.  Prices  low.  See  new  descriptive  circular. 
_ GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

My  New  Catalogue  Describes 

NEW  Apples,  NEW  Pears,  NEW  Peaelies,  NEW 
Quinces,  Grapes,  and  Strawberries.  SEND  FOR  IT, 
and  form  a  club.  Reliable  men  wanted  to  act  as  agents. 
Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world, and  includes  a  cheap  grade  forCOTTON. 
It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP,  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

_  N.  B.— The  Bags  of  all  grades  bear  the  firm  name  of 
HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO. 

SEEDS t 

Western  Seeds  beats  the  world. 

Mine  takes  the  lead.  Fresn,  pure 
cheap  and  warranted.  Prices  be¬ 
low  every  Arm.  I  give  more  extra 
as  presents  than  all  Arms.  I  have  -- 
Issued  20  000  prettiest  books  on  gardening 
ever  printed.  Every  vegetable  and  flower  _» 
pictured  and  described.  Worth  many  dollars1' 
to  any  one.  Sendfor  free  Garden-Guideand 
Seed  Catalogue  and  see  that  I  beat  them  all. 

W  R-  H.  SlillHWAY,  Rockford.  Ill. 


BEST 

seeds 

EVER 

grown 

^9 


“The  American  Piano,” 

UPRIGHTS  AND  SQUARES. 

$190— SI  90— SI  90— Etc. 

ORGrAN  S. 

$35— $50— $65— Etc. 

DICKINSON  &  CO.,  1298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

XI  I  I?  MING  our  Patent  Non-Scalding  Clothes-Stick 
I  lx  I N  on  any  lathe-pays  $3  to  $5  a  day.  Isaac  Good- 

speed,  of  Conn.,  writes  Dec. 25:  “Clothes-Stick  at  hand  all 
right,  I  am  pleased  with  it— shall  want  more  towns."  We 
send  License  covering  any  Township  3  years,  together  with 
Sample,  prepaid,  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  One  Foliar. 
Address  BAUDER  &  CO.,  Birmingham,  Erie  Co.,  Ohio. 

PEACH  AND  PLUM  TREES.  BLACKBERRIES, 

Raspberries,  Crescent  and  other  varieties  of  Strawberry 
Plants.  C.  H.  DIX,  Bricksburg,  N.  J. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“Trade  ]|  Mark.” 

ANN  ATTO. 

L,  E,  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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FarM%*den; 

plant^  Seed!> 

CMAii  IS,BULBS, 

SMALL  FrUits  &c 

BARCLAYS!  ^ 
NewYork  "w/ 


A  Complete  Gaide 
for  the  Garden. 

140  Pages  ! 

300  Illustrations  1 

Contains  a  beauti¬ 
fully  colored,  plate  of 
Pansies.  Tells  how  to 
sow  and  cultivate 
seeds  and  plants.  In¬ 
dispensable  to  all  iji- 
terested  in  gardening. 

Mailed  for 
10  Cents. 


Bliss9  Illustrated  Amateur’s  Guide  to 
the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

216  pages.  Two  colored  Chromos.  Price,  paper  covers, 
35  cents.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

PRINGLE’S  NEW 

Hybrid  Spring  Wheats, 

Champlain  and  Defiance, 

Two  of  the  Best  and  most  Productive  Varieties 
on  Record. 

791  lbs.  Champlain,  528  lbs.  Defiance, 

Crown  from  a  Single  Pound  of  Seed. 

128  Bn.sh.els  to  the  Acre. 

Heads  from  five  to  seven  inches  long,  producing  from 
seventy-five  to  one  hundred  Kernels  per  head. 

50  to  75  Strong  Stalks  from  a  Single  Grain. 
Circulars  giving  a  report  of  the  Committee  who  awarded 
the  Premiums  offered  by  ns  in  1878,  with  the  reports  ot  the 
successful  growers  showing  their  improved  methods  of 
cultivation  by  whicli  such  enormous  crops  were  grown— 
with  correct  Photographs  representing  the  Prize  Bunches. 
Mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Price  of  each  variety,  per  lb.,  40  cents  ;  3  lbs.  for  $1.  by 
mall.  Bv  express,  freight  paid  by  purchaser,  $2  per 
peck ;  $7  per  bushel.  2  bushel  bags  of  either  variety,  $13. 

B.  K.  BI..ISS  <fc  SONS, 

P.  0.  Box  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City. 


FOR  1880. 

136  PAGES  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  best  work  on  GARDENING.  It  contains  descriptive 
pricelists  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
and  CHOICE  PLANTS,  with  every  thing  for  the 
Garden.  Copy,  with  large  Chromo  of  New  COLEUS, 
10  cts. ;  plain  copy.  6  cts.  for  postage.  Wholesale  list 
for  Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  NEW  BOX  FOR  1880 

contains  Variegated  Lima  Lean, 
Mammoth  Tours  Pumpkin ,  New 
|  Excelsior  Watermelon ,  Prize  Para¬ 
gon  Tomato,  Green  Prolific  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Sutton' 8  Student  Parsnip,  Tel- 
1  low  Ovoid  Mangel,  Nimble  Six  Weeks'  Turnip,  Large  Viro- 
flay  Spinach  and  an  improved  New  Radish.  The  whole  10 
pbtfl.,  at  retail,  are  worth  $1.00,  but  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  in  a 
neat  box,  for  only  25  cts.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  popular 
wherever  grown,  and  this  great  special  offer  is  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  thousands  of  new  oustomers.  Burpee’s  Flower 
Seeds  are  finest  in  quality  and  lowest  in  price.  Your  choice  of  aU 
varieties  at  5  CTS.  PER  PKT.;  25  PKTS.  FOR  $1.00.  Our  popular 
collections  of  10  Pkts.  for  25  cts.;  20  Varieties  for  50  ets. 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send,  post-paid,  40  Pkts.  of 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Full  directions  for  culture  printed 
on  each  packet  of  the  above.  Postage  Stamps  taken.  Order  now. 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1880. enlarged  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  telling  all  about  Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Fruits;  Blooded  Live- 
Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  Dogs,  &c.,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  Co.,  221  Church  St.,  Phllada.,  Pa* 


MARKET  CARDENERS. 

Fresh,  Pure  SEEDS  for  YOU. 

Send  for  Garden  Manual  and  Price  List  for  1880. 

J.  B.  ROOT,  Seed  Grower,  Rockford,  Ill. 


Asparagus— New  Variety. 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  Is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-vear-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  1,000  .seed  $10  per  lb.  Address 

A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


)each  Trees  for  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
:  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 


range  < 


R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


Three  New  Potatoes! 


Pride  of  America.— In  appearance  and  quality  resem¬ 
bles  the  Snowflake,  ripens  a  few  days  later;  very  produc¬ 
tive.  large  size,  an  excellent  keeper;  flesh  fine  grained, 
white,  and  of  superior  quality. 

Matchless.— A  cross  between  the  Early  Rose  and  White 
Peach  Blow.  Tubers  very  handsome,  generally  round ;  skin, 
slightly  russetted,  pale  red ;  flesh  fine  grained,  pure  white, 
and  of  excellent  quality.  A  great  cropper,  an  excellent 
keeper.  Ripens  with  the  Peerless,  whicli  it  will  supersede. 

Silver  Skin.— Also  a  cross  between  the  Early  Rose  and 
White  Peach  Blow.  Tubers  medium  to  large,  with  few 
small  ones.  Skin  smooth,  silvery  white,  sometimes  russeted. 
Flesh  snowy  white,  fine  grain,  splendid  quality,  cooks 
through  quickly.  Free  from  disease,  and  an  excellent 
keeper.  It  resembles  the  Peerless,  but  is  more  productive 
and  of  better  qaliry. 

Prices  of  each  of  the  above.  $1.00  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
by  mail  prepaid.  By  freight  or  express  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense.  K  Peck,  $3.00 ;  1  Peck,  $5.00  ;  X  Bushel,  $7.00 ;  Bushel, 
$12.00;  Barrel,  $25.00. 

For  more  complete  descriptions  and  Illustrations,  see 
Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  which  contains 
a  descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  introduced, 
with  many  other  desirable  sorts.beautifuliy  illustrated.  Cen¬ 
tennial  collection  of  500  varieties.  Also  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  esculent.  10c. 

Address  B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box,  4,129, _ 34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y, 

FRESH,  PURE  SEED 

Our  New  England-grown  Seeds  have  secured  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  we  again  invite  the  attention  of  Farmers, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  and  others  to  our  new  and  select 
stock  of  every  variety,  which  we  otter  at  low  prices.  Our 
Boston  Market  Vegetable  Seeds  have  a  special  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  and  our  stock  of  Flower  Seeds  is 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  choicest  varieties.  Seeds  6ent  liy  mail 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  pur¬ 
chasers.  New  Catalogue  for  1880  sent  free. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1880  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  AU  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name;  so  far  that  should  It 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  w  ho  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  of  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 

I  Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BlISHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  <fec.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List..  Price  List  free. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


SEEDS 


ILLUSTRATED  GARDEN 
GUIDE,  of  the  best  Flowers* 
V earetables,  with  prices  of  Seeds, 
annhow  to  grow  them.  FREE  TO 
ALL.  It  will  pay  to  send  for  it. 
COLE  &  BROTHER,  Seedsmen,  Pella,  Iowa. 


IHil.HiH.Hild 


Combined  Catalor-iionf 


See^'PlanTS 


Sent  free  to  all  who  apply  by  letter. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  te -ms  to  Grangers. 

“  The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’  Garde  t  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Ed.'s  American  Agriculturist. 

Illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 


t~B 


New  Seed  Warehouse. 

CHOICE  GARDEN,  FARM  k  FLOWER  SEEDS. 

Very  Rare  and  Desirable  New  Introductions. 

STRICTLY  MODERATE  PRICES. 

(XT*  CATALOGUES  (umllnstrated)  FRBK  TO  ALL. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

PEED  W7I^EF01I$E 

I  14  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


Cuthbert  Raspberry 


E.  P.  Roe 


J 

Now  acknowledged  to  be  the  Best  of  all 

By  special  effort  and  out- 
lay  has  secured  the  greater 
part  ol  headquarter  stock, 
which  can  be  traced  direct¬ 
ly  to  Tlios.  Cuthbert’s  Gar¬ 
den.  All  who  raise  this  va¬ 
riety  will  make  money. 
Also  all  the  other  new  and  standard  kinds  of  Small 
Fruits  and  Grape  Vines.  Illustrated  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cor li wall-on -Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Thousands  of  Cuthbert  KKdtSS 

Connties  before  it  was  advertised.  Plants  and  root-cuttings 
for  sale.  Catalogue  free.  Prices  low.  RocklaDd  Co.  Nur. 
series,  A.  T.  BLAUVELT  &  OO.,  Blauveltville,  N.  Y. 

C  P  i fire  CATALOGUE 

C.l.  HUE  d  F£iroo°f 

Is  now  ready— sent  free  to  all  applicants.  A  superb  stock 
of  Strawberry  plants— 150  kinds— Currant,  Gooseberry, 
Blackberry,  and  Raspberry  plants.  The  largest  and  best 
stock  of  the  celebrated 

CUTHBERT  RASPBERRY, 

now  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  First-class 
Grape  Vines  in  great  abundance.  All  at  very  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Circular  free. 


Grapes 

AND 

Currants. 

PI  A NTCof  11111110 9oo<l 

rLHIl  I  OoMand choice 


i  STS  AW  1 
I  BAS? 

BLACK 
LGOOSE 

J  A  superior 
stock  of 

’  new  varieties — including  the  CUTH¬ 
BERT  Raspberry,  Glendale  straw¬ 
berry  and  Duchess  Grape.  My  cat¬ 
alogue  (free  to  all)  gives  instructions 
for  culture,  honest  descriptions  and 
fair  prices.  J.  T.  LOVETT* 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 

1AAA  AAA  SHARPLESS  Strawberry 
•  "UUtUUU  Plants,  Notedfor  Great  Vigor, 
Productiveness,  Large  Size,  and  Pest  Quality  for  Market 
and  Family  Use.  Get  Plants  direct  from  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  "  the  home  of  the  Sharpless,”  and  be  sure  they  are 
genuine.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free. 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsbnrg,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
sent  Free.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Agt..  North  Reading,  Mass. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES.  ESTABLISHED  1835. 

Sharpless,  Miners’  Prolific,  Queen  of  the  West,  and  100 
other  good  kinds  of  Strawberries,  all  the  choice  Raspberries 
and  other  small  fruits.  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange,  and 
small  fruits,  specialties.  All  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  Prices  never  lower.  Price  list 
free.  J.  PEliKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

WTHITE  PROLIFIC  SEED  CORN  FOR  SALE. 

V  T  Larger  yield  and  more  cars  on  a  stalk  than  any  variety 
known,  but  will  not  ripen  well  above  Ihtitude  42.  Price, 
$2.00  per  bushel.  Also  Pekin  Ducks  for  sale. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 
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B.  M.  &  Co’s  Reliable 

SEEDS 


Our  large  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue 

of  everytliinp:  for  the 
Farm  or  Garden  mailed 
Free  to  All.  It  costs 
nothing  ana  may  save 
you  a  great  deal. 

Send  for  it. 


Always  Fresh  and  Genuine. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  C'O.,  233  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. _ _ 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

BEOAD-CAST  SEED-SOWER, 

for  Sowing  all  Varieties  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seeds, 
also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Machine  averages  12  10  15  acres 
per  hour.  No.  2  Machine  (see  cut),  from 
4  to  6.  At  the  same  time  sowing  better 
and  far  more  evenly  than  by  any  other 
£  method.  Send  for  circular, 
g!  Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

|  Benson,  Maule  &  Go., 

Manufacturers,  323  Clmrcli  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

SEEDS. 

ALPEED  BEIDGEMAE, 

876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 

Grower,  Importer,  and  Dealer  in 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD. 

AND 

FLOWER  SEEDS. 

My  new  popular  Price  List  of  fresh  and  reliable  seeds  Is 
now  ready  and  mailed  free.  It  contains  all  the  leading 

kinds  of  Vegetable,  Field  &  Flower  Seeds, 

Including  the  most  desirable  novelties. 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  500  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Five 
Cents  for  postage  will  buy  the  Flobal  Guide,  telling  how 
to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  175  Pages,  six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1.00  in  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

REID’S  PREMIUM  SEEDS. 


If  you  desire  Reliable  Seeds,  send  stamp  for  this 
beautiful  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates. 

Name  this  paper.  W.  H.  REID,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

R.  D.  HAWLEY’S 

SEED  WAREHOUSE.  (.Established  1842.) 

493  and  498  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

My  Catalogue  of  New  and  Choice  Vegetable  and  Farm 
Seeds  for  1880,  now  ready,  and  sent  free. 

I  WANT  THE  NAME  and  address  of  every  reader  of 
this  paper,  who  would  like  to  double  or  triple  his  potato 
crop,  by  growing  the  most  wonderful  varieties  inexistence;  ' 
also,  a  full  and  very  select  lot  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds. 
Particulars  free  on  application.  Address  J.  A.  EVERITT, 
Box  229,  Watsontown,  Northumberland  Co.,  Penna. 

Seed  Wheat 

The  White  Russian  Spring  Wheat,  which  has  proved  such 
a  success  for  the  last  two  years,  Is  again  offered  as  the  most 
productive  variety  of  Spring  wheat  ever  Introduced. 

We  also  have  the  Eldorado  Spring  Wheat,  a  new  variety 
from  Canada.  4  lbs.  of  either  variety  sent  by  mail  for  $1.00. 
Send  stamggfor  samples  and  prices  of  above,  also  Seed  Corn 
and  Oats.  Address  Wl,  E.  STITT, 

214  &  216  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 

Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  request.  I  offer  a 
complete  stock  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Fertilizers 
and  Garden  requisites,  all  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 


At  Wholesale  and  Retail.  Catalogues 
now  ready  for  free  distribution.  Address 
with  stamp, 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  City. 


ROSES  AND  GERANIUMS. 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival,  satisfaction,  stock  equal  to  any 
market. 

100  by  express  for  $5.  50  by  mail,  S3. 
Samples,  14:  for  Si  .10.  Lists  free. 

_ TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  Ill. 

^  The  most  complete  assorfc- 
„  ment  in  the  West.  A  par- 
,  ticularly  fine  lot  of  Standard 
Pear  Trees.  Full  stock  of  Apple, 
Plum ,  Pear,  Peach, Cherry, Quince, 
etc.  A  select  lot  Of  Grapes,  Goose¬ 
berries  Raspberries,  Currants,  Straxc- 
\  etc.,  etc. 


berries ,  etc. ,  etc.  An  immense  stock  of 

EVERGREENS 

both  common  and  NEW  AND  RARE, 
f  at  bottom  prices.  Ornamental  Deciduous 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses,  etc. ,  etc.  Large  lot  of 
'Greenhouse  Plants.  Trade-List  and  Greenhouse 
Catalogues  free.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  10  cts. 
'27th  Year.  400  Acres.  15  Greenhouses. 

STORKS, HARRISON  &  CO. 

PAINESVXLLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 


A  Larp  Lot  of  Low  Stocky 

Peach  Trees, 

ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  for  SHIP¬ 
PING  LONG  DISTANCES. 

A.  HANCE  &.  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


APPLE  &  PEACH  TREES 

BY  MAIL. 

Over  100  varieties  of  each  kind,  suited  to  all  sections.  A 
full  list  of  the  new.  long  keeping  Apples,  Queen  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  and  i.c’.iance  Raspberry.  Sharpless  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Japan  Persimmons,— with  a  full  line  of  No.  1  stock  in 
variety.  Root  Grafts  put  up  to  order.  A  65  page  Catalogue 
mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

June  Budded  Peach  Trees  by  Mail. 

One  year  Peach  by  express  or  freight.  Apple  Trees  at 
bottom  prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  Stockley,  Del. 

Evergreen  and 
Forest  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings.  LARGEST 
Stock  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  All  Nursery 
grown.  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  and 
other  forest  trees 
by  mail.  Robert 
Douglas  &.  Sons, 
Waukegan,  III. 


100 

Acres 

Planted  with 

BERRIES. 


Prices  have  advanced 
on  nearly  everything  bat 
plants,  and  may  on  them. 
Orders  for  large  and 
varied  lots,  will  yet  he 
accepted  at  lower  rates 
than  ever  before,  for 
good,  well  grown,  genu¬ 
ine  stock.  See  catalogue. 
Send  List  to  have  priced. 


100 

VARIETIES 

Selected 

FRUITS. 


_ JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

A  NEW  VARIETY! 

Examined  and  Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  A  Large  ana  Luscious 

HYBRID  TOMATO. 

Superior  to  all  other  Species,  taste  and  flavor  assimilating 
orchard  fruit.  This  species  of  Tomato,  the  Vellow  Large 
and  Red  Medium,  each  equally  delicious  in  flavor,  maybe 
procured  in  packages  of  about  50  seeds,  and  will  be  sent  to 
any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  %$T  Address 

SEVERIN  MILLER,  P.  O.  Box  394,  Davenport,  Iowa. 


The  largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  ami  Ornamental  Trees  iu  llie  II.  S. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  ns  follows  >  No.  1, 
Fruits,  (new  ed.)  with  plate,  15  cts. ;  plain,  lOcts. 
No.  2  Ornamental  Trees,  etc.,  (new  ed  )  with  plate, 
25  cts. :  plain,  1  5  cts.  No  3,  Greenhouse,  Free. 
No.  4,  Wholesale,  Free,  and  No.  5,  Catalogue  of 
Roses,  with  beautiful  plate  of  New  and  Rare  Roses, 
lu  ctB.  ;  plain.  Free.  No.  7,  catalogue  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  with  plate,  Free.  Address, 

ELLWANGER&  BARRY,  Rochester.  N.Y. 


NEW  ROSES. 

Bennett’s  Hybriil  Teas.— Combining  the  hardiness 
and  brilliant  colors  of  the  Remontant  Roses,  with  the  sweet 
perfume,  perpetual  blooming  qualities,  and  soft  shades  ot 
the  Tea  Roses.  The  best  of  the  other  new  sorts  are  also 
offered.  Descriptive  list  sent  free  on  application— with 
colored  plate  oftlve  choice  sorts,  10c.  Our  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  old,  standard  sorts  (3d  edition,  1819),  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

„  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  u 

Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  these 

Beautiful  Roses.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 

suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Vai'ieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  81;  12  for  S3;  19  for  $3;  26  for  $4 1  35  for  $5; 
75  for  SlO;  100  for  $13.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture  (60pp.  elegantly  illustrated)  and  choose 
from  over  Five  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSES! 


FOR  13  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

[Stroll#  PIants,y  our  choice,  labeled, 
IBS^FREE  BY  MAIL!  100  finest  sorts 
lto  select  from.  3G  for  $3 ;  GO  for  $5« 

I  Large  assortment  ofiJFlowering  Plants  at 
■  the  same  price.  New  Striped  Geranium, 

44  New  Eife**  (mailed  free  for  40c..  or  6  Plants  to 
one  address  for  $1*25).  added  gratis  on  S3  orders. 
Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate  of  above  Geranium  free. 
INNISF  ALLEN  GREENHOUSES,  Springfieid,  0- 

G  for  $1,14  for  $2* 
i  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants , 

I  Hardy  Shrubbery , 
h  wm  — nn —  iiw  riiw.nn  —  Seeds,  etc.,  by  mail. 

Catalogue  free.  J.T.  Phillips, West  Grove, Chester  Co.  ,Pa. 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS, 

Of  Superior  quality,  Free  by  Mail. 

10  Gladiolus,  10  fine  sorts. named . $  .50 

9  Lilies,  9  fine  sorts,  named .  1.00 

12  Double  Tuberoses .  65 

0  44  4<  Pearl .  45 

All  pood  large  Bulbs.  Remit  Currency  or 
Postage  Stamps.  I  warrant  everything  I  sell 
.  .  - .  ,  to  be  true  to  name.  Beautiful  Illustba- 

JmMStri “^■11  ted  Catalogue  Free.  I  offer  many  new  and 
beautiful  novelties,  6oraeoi which  I posaesstheonly  Stock  iu  America. 
40  New  Lilies,  my  Collection  [70 kinds]  is  one  o  1  the  choicest  i  n  the 
world.  New  Amaryllis,  Gladiolus,  TuberoseSj  Carnations  Rosea, 
Choice  Seed  oi  house  plants, &c.  Allseedsboth  Floweran  d  Vegetable 
are  sold  in  Five  Cent  papers,  (except  choice  greenhouse  kinds]  the  best 
system  ever  adopted.  Quality  in  all  cases  first  class.  My  prices  are 
low.  My  goods  have  an  established  reputation  and  goto  all  parts  of 
the  world.  J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens.  N.  Y. 


NEW  HARDY  PLANTS 


in  large  and  remarkable  variety, 
‘adin 


♦  including  the 

JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Azaleas.  Camellias, 
Roses,  Purple  Beech,  in  large 
quantities. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  Lists  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  10  cents. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  00,  (Limited), 

Kissena  Nurseries.  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Over  800  varieties.  BEST  home-grown  and  imported.  5c. 
pkts.  for  2Mc*;  1  Oc.  pkts.  for  5c.,  etc.  See  my  low-priced  list 
of  Verbenas,  Roses,  and  other  plants  by  mail.  Catalogues 
free.  D.  C.  McGRAlv,  Riverside  Gardens.  Binghamton,  Is.i. 


TOBACCO 

Persian,  and  Novara  ( 


Seed  of  the  highly  renowned 
3  Varieties:  Latakia  — New 

_ ian,  and  Novara  (fr.  China'  will  be  sent,  if  ordered 

now,  1  package  for  10  cts.,  3  for  25  cts.,  7  for  50  cts.  If  prac¬ 
ticable,  remit  by  money  order,  which  have  drawn  on  Mineral 
Point  P.  O.,  Wis.  Stamps  not  accepted,  unless  20  p.c.  is  added 
to  prices  quoted.  J.  Oswald,  Martinsville,  Grant  Co.,  « is. 


HARRIS’ 


Moreton  Farm  Seed  Catalogue 

for  1880  sent  free  to  all  applicants,  who  send  their  address 
on  a  Postal  Card  to  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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HAY  CUTTERS. 

A.  B.  COHU, 

197  Water  St.,N.Y. 

—  Hints  About  —  Free. 

A  .  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,N.Y. 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

SEEDS 


Farmers  Book!'." 


Everything  for  the  Farm,” 

Mailed  tor  10  cents. 

COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 


r'A/vM'-  ®  mel1  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other 
^01  means  whatever.  Agents 
_===  wanted  in  every  county 
the  United  States. 
""  Price  $6.  Send  stampfol’ 
circular. 

GOODEL1,  COMPANY, 
Antrim.  N.  H., 

_ SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

MATTHEWS’  £1.11 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
*nd  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  tile  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  In  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

Champion  Grain  Brill. 


POSITIVE  FORCE  FEED  GRASS  SEEDER. 

With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment  or 
Gum  Spring  Hoes.  It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain 
Distributor  that  will  sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  with¬ 
out  the  least  injury  to  the  seed. 

UNEQUALLED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 
Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity.  Draft  Light,  Construction  Sim¬ 
ple,  but  durable.  Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN. 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork.  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 
E.V.  R.Gardner&Co,, 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE 

BEST. 


T>ARNES’  PATENT  FOOT 
^  POWER  MACHINERY. 

Circular  Saws,  Scroll  Saws,  Lathes, 
Formers,  Mortisers,  Tenoners,  &c. 
For  actual  workshop  business. 

COMPLETE  OUTFITS  for  Mechan¬ 
ics  and  Amateurs. 

MACHINES  ON  TRIAL  IF  DESIRED. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and 
Price  List.  Mention  this  paper. 

W.  F.  &  JOHN  BARNES, 
Rockford.  Ill. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWERS 

WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  little 
Giant  Threshers. 
HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


STEEL  BARB  FENCE, 

Solves  the  FENCE  Problem  by  meeting  all  the  requisites  of 
THE  PERFECT  FARM  FENCE. 


Every  I  .a  ml  Owner 

should  not  fall  to  examine 
the  merits  of  this  fence.  It 
is  cheaper  than  all  others. 
Easiest  handled,  and  in  fact 
just  what  the  people  of  the 
‘reeless  States  have  needed 
.or  years. 


To  AH  Inquirers. 

It  is  an  impassable  barrier, 
yet  harmless.  Prohibits  t  es- 
passing.  It  can  be  put  up  by 
any  one,  and  is  compactly  put 
up  for  transportation.  In 
lact.lt  is  the  only  fence  dog 
and  wolf  proof. 


Cheaper  than  Wooden  Fences.  Imperishable  when  once  in  place.  Indestructible  by  the 
Elements.  Wastes  no  soil  by  Shade.  Has  no  Weedy  Fence  Borders.  Shelters  uo  Enemies 
of  the  Crops.  A  Protection  at  all  seasons.  It  is  easy  of  Construction.  It  needs  no  re¬ 
pairs.  Accumulates  no  snow-drifts. 

A  STEEL  THORN  HEDGE. 

Impassable  Barrier.  Prohibits  all  Trespassing.  It  can  not  be  destroyed  by  lire, 

wind,  or  flood. 

100,000  miles  of  Barb  Fence  have  been  erected  in  1876,  1877,  1878.  Agricultur¬ 
ists.  Herdsmen,  Sheen  Husbandmen,  Ranchmen,  Vineyard  Proprietors, 
Orchardists,  Nurserymen,  Railroad  Companies,  Road  Proprietors, 
and  all  owners  and  occupants  of  soil  and  areas  to  be  protected. 


Manufactured  by  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 


WORCESTER,  MASS.,  and  21  CLIFF  ST 


There  is  more 
service  in  this 
shaped  blade 
than  any  other 
kind. 


THE  KNIFE  OF  OUR  DADDIES. 

The  older  readers  will  remember  when  the  “  Congress  Knife  »> 
was  the  tavorue.  it  went  somewhat  out  of  fashion  20  years 
3S°>  out  it  is  coming  back  again  with  some  other  good 
Hongs-  The  cut  shows  “Our  Best,”  best  finish, 
pearl  handle,  3  blade.  Price,  $1.50,  postage  free;  same 
in  4  blade,  $2  00:  or  with  ebony  handle,  $1.00  ;  and 
ivory  handle,  $1.25. 

Our  ‘‘Old  Fashioned”  Razor 
Steel  Jack  Knife,  2  blade,  50  cents, 
or  same  extra  heavy,  75  cents. 

“Our  Best”  Pruner,  $1.00,  and 
lighter  ones  for  50  and  75  cents. 

All  blades  warranted,  and  replaced, 
if  soft  or  flawy.  Circulars  free.  Ad¬ 
dress, 

MAHER  &  GROSH,  Cutlers, 
Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 

.  *  J,  .  —■  T.  ....  ....... 


different  from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  aiiii 
drops  the  seed  witli  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard. 
It  has  been  tested  bv  6  years’  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize 
at  the  “  Centennial.  ’  U3F“  The  “  MONITOR  ”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  and  heartily  endorsed  os  a 

PIRST-CIjASS  machine 

by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y 
IS?"  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburj  port,  Mass. 


Tie  Eeafty  Mj  Soap  laier:  LEWIS’ 

PERFUMED  LYE 


98  Per  Cent.  Pure! 

STRONGEST  AND  BEST  LYE  MADE.  This  LYE  is  a  FINE  POWDER,  and 
packed  in  cans  with  an  ordinary  slip-lid  like  our  Baking  Powder,  so  that  any  portion  of 
contents  of  can  may  be  used  without  spoiling  balance.  12  pounds  of  Perfumed  Hard 
>  made  in  twenty  minutes  without  boiling,  —  and  your  wash  will  be  sweet  and  clean  to  the 
senses,  without  that  nasty  smell  produced  when  using  ready-made  Soap  or  Soap  made 
’from  other  Lye.  One  tcaspoonful  will  soften  fire  gallons  of  hard  water. 
LEWIS’  LYE  is  28  per  cent,  stronger  than  any  other  Lye  or  so-called  Bock  or  Ball  Potashes. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

GEORGE  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Stockbridge  Manures. 


Bowker’s  Phosphates. 


ANIMAL  MEAL.  LAWN  DRESSING. 

NEW  PAMPHLETS  AND  CIRCULARS  JUST  OUT-MAILED  FREE.  Address 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO  i3paWf™efN’ew°Y2?LMa8S' 

DVHfXtn  rc.n  I  iui£-l-n  vV.,  §1  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


S3?”  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Pumps.  Address 


CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successfnllron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  ShFIlers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia,  Ill. 
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HAY  &  STRAW  PRESSES. 


■DEDERICK’S  HAY  AND  STRAW  PRESSES  are  guar- 
anteed  cheaper  at  price  than  any  others  as  a  gift  or  no  sale. 
If  inexperienced  purchasers  are  confused  by  manufactur¬ 
ers  of  inferior  machines  who  claim  their  presses  are  best, 
then  order  a  press  of  each  on  condition  that  you  keep  the 
best,  and  advise  all  that  DEDERICK’S  PRESS  will  be 
there.  The  absence  of  all  others  will  then  convince  you 
that  DEDERICK’S  PRESSES  are  beyond  competition. 
Grand  Centennial  and  Paris  World’s  Fair  Prizes,  and  all  the 
United  States  Fair  Premiums  for  years  past  f  or  Dedekick's 
Presses.  Beware  of  presses  infringing  Dederick’s  Pat. 
Press  and  Bale.  Address,  for  catalogue. 


N.  B. — The  attention  of  the  public  is  respectfully  invited  to  other 
advertisements  of  Hay  Presses  which  have  appeared  in  these  col¬ 
umns,  all  of  which  make  Dederick’s  patent  sectional  quadrilateral 
bale  bound  lengthways,  and  by  Dederick’s  patent  process  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  some  even  have  the  cheek  to  use  Dederick’s  Continu¬ 
ous  Hay  Press  patent,  without  which  the  operation  must  stop  to  tie 
and  remove  the  bale.  Dederick  has  suits  pending  to  enforce  these 

Satents,  and  will  in  due  time  prosecute  every  purchaser  for  $10,000 
amages.  Meantime  he  earnestly  remontrates  against  this  high 
handed  piracy  of  his  property,  and  warns  the  public  against  being 
swindled  into  partnership  in  a  steal  with  unscrupulous  characters. 
Why  join  a  stem  for  the  Denefit  of  thieves  and  receive  an  inferior 
machine,  when  the  same  price  will  purchase  a  good  one  of  the 
owner.  While  Dederick  bore  the  immense  expense  o  f  introducing 
these  improvements  that  are  such  a  benefit  to  the  hay  interests  of  the 
eountry ,  these  communists  opposed  him,  and  now  propose  to  steal  not 
only  Dederick’s  patents,  but  the  capital  represented  by  its  intro 
Action  into  use.  Send  tor  free  copies  of  patents  in  proof  of  this, 

P.  K.  DEDERICK  &  CO.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


The  Simplest  and  Beat  ! 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
all  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct. No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


PRONOUNCED 


the 

BEST  PLOW  MADE 

by  the 

Northern  Ohio  Fair  of  1879, 

State  Fair  of  New  York  of  1879, 
State  Fair  of  Michigan  of  1879, 
and  by  the 

Paris  Exposition  of  1878 
when  it  competed  with  187  other 
PLOWS,  and  received  the  GRAND 
GOLD  MEDAL  for  being  the  BEST 
general  purpose  Plow  in  the  world 
—an  honor  never  before  conferred 
upon  a  Hand  Plow. 

Is  the  MOST  EASILY  ADJUSTED 
and  MOST  PERFECT  SCOURING 
PLOW  ever  invented,  and  the  thou¬ 
sands  that  are  in  satisfactory  use 
all  over  the  land  demonstrate  the 
fact  that  no  other  CHILLED  PLOW 
manufactured  is  equal  in  EVERY 
RESPECT  to  the  “GALE." 

For  Circulars  and  prices,  address 

SALE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

ALBION,  MICH. 


Herald  of  Health 

FOR.  1880. 

It  will  give  as  its  leading  articles  a  series  of  twelve  papers 
entitled 

How  to  Have  a  Clear  Head  and 
Common  Mind  Troubles. 

February  subjects  lie  nearer  the  health,  the  happiness,  and 
the  progress  of  the  race. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  articles  which  will  soon 
appear : 

1.  Billiousness  in  Children. 

2.  Headaches  of  Adults. 

3.  Catarrh,  its  Cure. 

4.  Constipation  and  its  Relief. 

5.  Prevention  of  Diphtheria,  Scarlet 

Fever  and  Typhoid. 

6.  Malaria  Diseases,  Causes  and  Cure. 

7.  Sun  Bathing,  Air  Bathing. 

S.  Salt-water  Baths  at  Home. 

9.  Healthy  Brains  and  Nerves. 

10.  Low  Spirits. 

11.  Rearing  Healthy  and  Beautiful 

Children,  etc.,  etc. 

12.  How  Women  may  be  Well. 

Each  Number  will  be  worth  the  yearly 
price  and  save  ten  times  its  cost  in  ill  health, 
for  it  will  teach  how  to  KEEP  WELL  and 
retain  health  to  old  age,  rear  healthful,  hap¬ 
py  children,  as  well  as  how  to  recover  health 
without  medicines. 

Price  $1.00  per  Year. 

SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1.00  and  10  cents  for  postage, 
shall  receive  free  a  new  book  of  over  200  pages,  by  Mrs. 
Bkrtha  Myer,  entitled 

How  to  Govern  Children. 

This  work  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written,  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  parent.  Price  $1.00. 

Also  just  out : 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and 
Cure  of  Nervousness, 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

“Get  this  boolc  and  read  it,  for 
it  abounds  in  practical  valuable 
knowledge.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

PART  I.  CONTAINS: 

How  the  Nerves  Act. 

Has  Nervous  Activity  any  Limit? 

Nervous  Exhaustion. 

How  to  Cure  Nervousness. 

The  Cure  of  Nervousness  ( Continued ). 
Food  in  Nervous  Disorders. 

Fifty  Important  Questions  Answered. 
What  our  Thinkers  and  Scientists  Say. 
Nervousness  in  Girls. 

On  Headaches. 

Resting  the  Brain. 

Hunting  as  a  Remedy. 

How  to  Banish  the  Blues. 

Mental  Hygiene  for  Farmers, 

Recreation  in  a  Work  Shop,  etc.,  etc. 

Part  II.  contains  28  letters  from  distin¬ 
guished  persons,  including  farmers  on  their 
physical  and  intellectual  habits. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

It  and  Herald  of  Health  $2.00,  without  premiums ;  with 
premiums,  $2.10.  Samples,  10  cents, 

SPECIAL  OFFER. 

«gS3.€>0  For  $3.00. 

We  will  send  the  HERALD  OF  HEALTH,  the 
AMERICAN  RURAL  HOME  fa  weekly  rural  paper, 
price  $1.50  a  year),  and  THE  HOUSEHOLD  MAGA¬ 
ZINE  ($1.10  a  year),  for  $2.00.  For  $3.00  we  will  send  the 
above  and  HYGIENE  OF  THE  BRAIN.  Add  10 
cents  for  Premium. 

Address  M,  L.  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 


containing  a  great  varietg  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  50. 

Ill  justice  to  the  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “  Basket  ”  or  elsewhere,  can  al« 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  lot 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  ns  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  hacks,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist , 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to.  the  shilling  sterling. 

Mens  in  Winter.— If  eggs  are  expected  during 
the  winter  months— and  they  ought  to  be— the  fowls 
must  be  kept  warm  and  well  fed.  They  will  not  bear 
crowding,  a  fact  that  is  too  often  overlooked.  Hens  are 
natarally  active  creatures,  and  must  have  room  to  run  and 
exercise  themselves.  The  house  must  be  kept  clean,  and 
an  abundance  of  fresh  air  and  pure  water  provided  ;  also 
a  constant  supply  of  oyster  shells  or  hones,  broken  fine. 

Paeking  Frozen  meat.— Meat  that  has  been 
frozen,  as  is  often  the  case  with  pork  and  beef  killed  at 
this  season,  should  be  thawed  out  before  being  put  into 
the  barrel,  as  the  hard  frozen  meat  does  not  absorb  the 
salt  as  it  ought,  and  otherwise  would  do. 

Bolling  Wheat  After  Sowing.— This  is  a 
good  time  of  the  year  to  observe  the  effect  of  rolling  the 
wheat  ground  and  making  it  smooth  after  the  grain  is 
sown.  If  a  light  snow,  or  even  a  moderate  one,  comes, 
followed  by  a  wind,  it  is  carried  to  the  fence  rows,  etc., 
and  lodged  wherever  it  can  get  a  foothold,  and  if  the 
field  is  rolled  smooth  the  surface  of  the  ground  will  be 
left  bare  and  exposed  to  the  severe  cold,  and  more  es¬ 
pecially  to  the  destructive  influences  of  sudden  freezings 
and  thawings  that  may  follow.  If  the  surface  had  been 
left  rough,  much  of  the  snow  would  have  remained  in 
place  abont  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  served  as  a  pro¬ 
tection  against  “  winter  killing.” 

milking. — The  thoughtful  dairyman  knows  the  value 
of  a  good  milker,  and  will  have  no  others  in  his  herd. 
Much  of  the  complaint  made  by  men  who  have  recently 
bought  good  milch  cows  and  been  disappointed  in  them, 
is  dne  to  the  change  of  the  milker.  Careless  milking  is 
a  fertile  source  of  loss  in  dairying.  The  milk  should  be 
removed  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  last  drop,  and  at 
regular  hours.  With  careful  milking,  kind  treatment  of 
the  cows  in  all  respects  is  of  course  understood. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Jan.  13 th, 
1S80,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 


1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NBW  YORK  MARKETS. 


Receipts.  Flour. 
25<t’s  this  m'tli411,000 
25  d’s  lust  m’th526,000 


1(7 1  eat.  Corn.  Rye. 
3,105,000  3,467,000  183,000 
6,127,000  4,036,000  589,000 


Barley.  Oats 
312,000  1,128,000 
602,000  916,000 


Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  d’s  this  m'li316.000  18,570,000*  4,091,000*  159,000  408,000  1,234,000 
25  d’s  last  m'li465.000  23,817,000*  5,902,000*  354,000  611,000  l,80o.000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 


ft.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1880.  .411,000  3,105,000  3,167,000  183,000  312,000  1,128,000 

23  days  1879.. 315, 000  2,219,000  921,000  68,000  137,000  405,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

25  days  1880.. 316,000  18,570,000  4,091,000  159,000  403,000  1,234,000 
23  days  1879  .  267,000  6,109,000  3,051,000  279,000  307,000  768,000 

3.  Receipts  at  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  81. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bU3h.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

'79.5,562,500  70,878,000  42,361,000  3,305,0008,478,000 11,159,500  4SO.OOO 
'78.4,629,300  62,928,000  38,113,300  4, 628, 300 6,388,000  14,479,600705,500 


4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Dec.  31. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

*79.8,634,400  61,538,900  35,310,700  3,941,600  147,900  521,400  393,150 

'78.2,630,400  55;©19,400  27,440,800  4,184,850  1,518,800  3,658,900  476,200 

5.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Walt. 

bush.  bush.  hush.  bush  bush,  bush 
Jan.  12,  '80.  .7,792,320  1,378,000  426,191  557,857  557,009  143,891 

Jan.  14, 19.  .3,429,571  1,729,857  572,670  918,425  922,332  91,447 

Jan.  14,  ’78  .  2,169,552  1,048,859  286,654  935,084  1,600,132  318,642 

6.  Stock  of  Flour  Here  Dec  31. 

1876.  1877.  1878.  1879. 

Total,  bbls...  _ 275,900  400,000  372,000  398,000 


Current  Wholesale  Priced. 


Dec.  12. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  Stale  45  40  <3  6  50 
Super  to  Extra  South’ll.  5  40  @9  00 

•  Extra  Genesee .  6  25  @7  50 

••  Superline  Western .  5  40  @6  00 

"  Extra  Western  .  6  00  @9  25 

“  “  Minnesota .  6  00 

Buckwheat  Floue,  $  100  lbs  2  30 

Buckwheat,  per  bush .  — 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine _  4  85 

Corn-Meal.  .  2  75 


®  9  00 
@  2  65 
@  65 

@  5  50 
©  3  35 


Jan.  13. 
00  @  6  0( 
00  @  8  5( 
85  @7  2; 
00  @  5  6< 
50  @  9  0< 
75  @  9  <H 
10  @2  3; 
—  @  61 
@  5 


5  00  „  „ 

2  60  @  3  : 


Corn-Flour,  per  bbi .  4  20  @  4  50  4  00  @4 

w  ",5  @  7  25  5  00  @  7 


© 


52* 

40 

7 


Oat  Maa,  #  bbl .  5  25  _ 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White  1  42*@  1  62* 

Red  and  Amber .  140 

Spring . .  115 

Corn— Yetlow  .  65 

••  White . . . 

Mixed  . 

Oats . . 

Rye . . 

Barley . . 

Hay— Bale,  V  100  lbs . 

Straw,  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  $  ft 

Hops— Crop  of  1879,  10  lb . 

1878,  70  lb . 

••  olds,  I*  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  in  lb 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.fUl  _ 

••  Timothy.  $  bushel .  Nominal. 

••  Flax.  18  bushel .  Nominal. 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.31b  3  @  14 

•  •  Seed  I,eaf,  18  ft  .  6  @  3.5 

WOOL— Domestic  Fleece,  18  lb  32*@  55 

••  Domestic,  pulled,  V  lb  . .  26 

••  California .  13 

Tallow,  ft  .  6; 

Oil-Cake— 18  ton  .  .  33  50  _ 

Pork— Mess.  13  barrel  ....  12  50  @12  85 
■  Extra  Prime,  $  barrel 

Beef— Extra  mess . 

Card,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  $  100  lb 

Butter— State,  18  lb . 

■  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  lb. 

Cheese..  .  . 

Eggs— Fresh,  HR  dozen  - 

Poultry— Fowls,  ft . 

••  Chickens.  $  ib . 

Roosters,  13  lb . 

Turkeys— 18  ft . 

Geese,  ¥  pair . . 

Geese,  ¥  ft .  — 

Ducks,  18  pair .  40 

18  ft .  8 

Rabbits,  ¥  pair .  30 

Hares,  18  pair .  35 

Ducks,  Wild,  18  pair .  20 

Quail,  $  dozen .  150 

Partridge.  ¥  pair .  20  _ 

Pigeons, doz . .  2  00  @2  50 

Grouse,  18 pair .  60  @  1  00 

Venison,  $  ft .  9  @  12 

Apples,  18  barrel .  150 

Pears,  18  bbl .  2  00 


1  35  @  1 


1  40 

@  1  62* 

1  15 

@ 

1  55 

1  15 

@  1 

L  50 

— 

@ 

— 

65 

@ 

70 

58 

a 

70 

65 

@ 

70 

58 

@ 

70 

64 

@ 

66  * 

56 

a 

60 

48 

a 

55* 

46 

@ 

51 * 

90 

a 

97 

92 

@ 

95 

75 

@  1  10 

70 

@ 

1  08 

45 

@ 

95 

60 

@. 

95 

40 

a 

85 

50 

@ 

95 

13  *@ 

13* 

12*©’ 

YIH 

30 

a 

43 

30 

a 

40 

7 

@ 

20 

7 

a 

18 

4 

a 

10 

7 

@ 

12 

37  *@ 

52* 

40 

© 

55 

8  *@ 

1051 

8*@ 

10* 

Nominal. 

2  40 

a 

2  75 

11  00  @11  50 


I  65  @  : 

3  *@ 

6  @ 
30  @ 
30  @ 
18  @ 
6*@ 
35  00  @ 
12  75  @i; 
10  r  - 

II 

7  ! 


)  50  @ 

1  00  @1 
1  90 


16 

@ 

37 

18 

@ 

37 

15 

a 

37 

14 

@ 

37 

4 

a 

13* 

9 

© 

14 

16 

a 

26 

12 

@ 

18 

7 

a 

12 

6 

@ 

13 

7 

a 

12 

5 

© 

16 

3*@ 

5 

4 

@ 

5 

6 

@ 

12 

8 

@ 

13 

1  00  @  1  50 


@  70 

@  14 

@  85 

@  40 

@  2  50 
@  2  25 
50 


@  3  00 
@  4  00 


-  5  <3 


45  @ 
8  @ 
20  @ 
20  @ 
25  @ 
1  25  @ 
40  @ 
70  @ 
75  @ 
8  @ 
1  75  @ 


Potatoes.  $  bbl .  87  @200 

Sweet.  $  bbl .  2  00  @3  25 

Turnips  bill .  75  @  1  00 

Beans— 18  bushel .  1  80  @  2  15 

Peas— Canada,  In  bond,  $  bu  —  @  83 

new,  green,  18  bag..  175  @2  25 

Broom-corn .  4  @  9 

■Carrots,  18  bill .  75  @  1  12* 

Beets,  18  100  bunches .  75  @  1  00 

■Cabbages— V  100  . .  3  50  @5  00 

Onions— S  bbl .  2  50  @  4  00 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  .  4  50  @  7  00 

_ _ _ v,  1.1.1  7S  za  1  Rrt 


Squash,  bbl. 

Celery,  per  dozen  bunches. 


@  1  50 
75  @  1  00 


1  25 

2  75 
75 

1  45 

1  80 
4 

75 
87* 
4  00 

2  25 
6  00 

1  m 

75 


With  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  business  in  Bonds 
and  Stocks  has  been  quickened  by  the  restoration  of 
ease  in  Money,  which  had  been  quite  stringent  through 
the  last  few  weeks  in  December,  chiefly  because  of  the 
preparations,  then  in  progress,  for  the  1st  of  January  in¬ 
terest  and  dividend  disbursements,  the  aggregate  of  which 
has  been  very  liberal,  thus  reflecting,  in  part,  the  successes 
Ot  the  past  year,  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  lines, — 
the  promise  of  which  for  the  year  now  fairly  entered  upon 
is  viewed  as  even  more  encouraging....  Produce  and 


Merchandise  interests  have  shown  a  fair  degree  of  activ¬ 
ity,  for  the  season.  Metals  have  been  the  prominent 
feature,  in  the  way  of  renewed  and  very  decided  buoyancy 
in  values,  through  the  unusually  extensive  operations, 
especially  in  Iron,  Iron  and  Steel  Rails,  and  Tin,  for 
prompt  and  forward  delivery,  closing  in  favor  of  sellers. 
Hardware  has  been  attracting  more  attention.  Boots  and 
Shoes  have  had  an  increased  call  forSpring  styles.  Hides 
have  been  less  freely  dealt  in  but  have  not  varied  much  in 
price.  Leather  has  been  quite  brisk ;  Sole  having  met 
with  a  ready  sale,  but  at  some  slight  reductions  in  quota¬ 
tions,  under  more  liberal  offerings.  Seeds,  Hops,  Hay, 
and  Straw  have  been  very  moderately  sought  after.  Dry 
Goods  have  been  in  fair  request,  and  held  with  confidence. 
Naval  Stores  have  been  more  active  and  quoted  higher, 
but  closed  less  firmly.  Petroleum  has  further  yielded  in 
price,  on  more  urgent  offerings,  without  leading  to  re¬ 
markable  animation  in  the  dealings,  for  early  or  future 
delivery _ Provisions  have  been  in  more  demand,  large¬ 

ly  in  the  speculative  line,  on  a  fluctuating  market,  clos¬ 
ing,  as  a  rule,  with  more  firmness.  Lard  has  recently 
attracted  mere  attention  from  stiippers,  particularly 
Western  Steam,  for  the  Liverpool  market.  Butter  has 
been  in  good  request  at  generally  full  figures.  A  livelier 
inquiry  has  been  reported  for  Cheese,  which  has  been 
advanced  rather  sharply. . .  .Cotton  lias  been  fairly  active, 
almost  wholly  in  the  option  line,  hut  at  variable  prices, 
leaving  off  with  an  upward  tendency ...  .A  fair  demand 
has  been  reported  for  Wool,  prices  of  which  have  been 
remarkably  well  supported,  in  instances  showing  a  gain, 
since  our  last,  and  closing  quite  firmly,  on  comparatively 
limited  supplies,  which,  it  is  apprehended,  will  be  fonnd 
inadequate  to  meet  the  requirements  of  consumers,  up  to 
the  incoming  of  the  next  clip _ Tobacco  has  been  quot¬ 

ed  steadier,  on  a  freer  movement,  in  good  part  for  ship¬ 
ment....  In  the  Breadstuff  line,  a  noteable  reaction  has 
occurred,  since  our  last,  from  the  buoyancy  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  month,  values  suffering  serious  depression,  through 
the  falling  off  in  the  export  demand,  as  reflecting  the 
heaviness  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  extraordinary  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  stocks  on  the  seaboard,  and  in  the  inter¬ 
ior,  (making  what  are  called  the  visible  supplies  of  Wheat, 
— embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on 
the  seaboard — at  latest  dates,  29,620,000  bushels;  —  of 
Corn,  11,500,000  bushels;  of  Rye,  1,136,000  bushels ;  of 
Barley,  4,334,000  bushels ;  and  of  Oats,  3,074,000  bushels, 
against,  on  December  13,  an  aggregate  of  28,688,500 
bushels  Wheat,  10,079,400  bushels  Corn,  1,162,000  bnshels 
Rye.  4,668,600  bushels  Barley,  and  2,672,200  bushels  Oats;) 
and  the  baneful  influence  of  speculative  manipulation, 
which  has  arrested  the  outflow  of  produce  from  our  ports, 
and  led  to  a  further  material  decline  in  ocean  freights, 
which  on  Grain  fell  to  3d.  per  bushel  by  steam  for  Liver¬ 
pool  (though  rallying  near  the  close  to4d.),  and4s.@4s.3d. 
per  quarter,  of  480  lbs.,  by  sail  for  Cork  and  orders,  and 
proportionately  to  other  destinations.  Home  trade  deal¬ 
ings  have  also  diminished  in  value.  At  the  close,  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  almost  throughout  the  market,  was  unmistakably 
in  favor  of  buyers,  especially  in  the  instances  of  Wheat, 
Oats,  Rye,  and  Flour.  Wheat  was  pressed  for  sale  at  the 
extreme  close,  and  Winter  grades,  under  the  pressure, 
receded,  on  Monday,  12th  of  January,  2@3  cts.  a  bushel 
on  an  active  but  feverish  market,  leaving  off  with  a  down¬ 
ward  tendency.  The  purchases  of  Wheat,  as  reported  on 
that  day,  were  to  the  aggregate  of  over  1,450,000  bushels, 
of  which  only  about  140,000  bushels  were  for  early  delivery; 
the  hulk  of  the  transactions  having  been  in  the  option 
line,  and  these  options  exclusively  on  the  favorite  grades 
of  No.  1  White  and  No.  2  Red,  the  February  and  March 
deliveries  now  meeting  with  most  favor,  as  postponing 
payday  to  the  furthest,  and  thus  extending  the  privileges 
of  speculative  operators.  Spring  Wheat  has  recently 
entered  to  an  unusually  limited  extent  into  the  daily 
sales,— the  views  of  buyers  and  sellers  having  been  too 
wide  apart  to  admit  of  activity.  In  sympathy  with  Wheat, 
Flour,  Rye,  and  Oats  gave  way  in  the  latest  dealings,  and 
closed  weak.  Corn  participated  in  the  reaction,  but  suf¬ 
fered  less  severely,  and  for  early  delivery,  hardened  a 
little,  in  the  final  movements,  which  were,  in  good  part, 
on  the  export  account. 

New  York  I.ire-SiocU  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


wrek  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Dec.  15 . 10,187  350  1,728  23.964  32.271 

Dec.  22  ..  . 12,814  300  1,330  29,797  34,261 

Dec.  29 .  9,463  250  1,016  19,154  25,335 

Jan.  5 . 11,039  151  1,056  22,804  26,411 


Total  for  4  Weeks.  .48,503  1,051  5,130  100,719  118,278 

Ao.forprevAWeeksiX.m  1,253  6,575  123,626  182,361 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 10,873  263  1,282  25,180  29,569 

do.  do.  last  Month  . .  10,266  314  1,61-3  30,906  45,590 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.  .12,736  272  3,251  39,443  44,248 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

Dec.  15 . 

..  6*@U*c. 

8*@  9*c. 

9  c. 

Dec.  22 . 

.  6*@12  c. 

8*@  9*c. 

9  c. 

Dec.  29 . . 

.  6*@12  c 

8*@  9*c. 

9*C. 

Jan.  5 . 

.  6  @11  c. 

8*@  9*c. 

9  c. 

Beeves. — The  market  opened  dull  and  unpromising, 
and  the  foreshadowing  of  a  poor  business  was  fully  re¬ 
alized.  A  slight  improvement  occurred  when  the  Christ¬ 


mas  cattle  came  in  and  lifted  up  the  general  run  of  tho 
market,  but  this  was  soon  lost,  and  dullness  again  ruled. 
The  best  price  and  highest  estimated  average  was  for 
some  Kentucky  premium  steers  which  brought  12  cents 
per  lb.  on  60  lbs.  to  the  100.  The  range  for  the  last  day 
of  the  month  was  lower,  ordinary  steers  sold  per  7%  @ 
814  to  dress  55  lbs.;  good  to  choice  at  8%  to  10,*c.  for  56 
to  57  lbs.;  extra  brought  to  11  @  to  dress  67  lbs.  The 
export  business  has  been  quite  brisk,  from  6,009  to  8,000 
quarters  being  shipped  weekly,  with  ahout-2, 000  carcasses 
of  mutton  and  some  hundreds  of  dressed  hogs.  The  total 
receipts  for  1879  have  been  568,681  cattle ;  8,231  cows ; 
168,340  calves;  1,540,180  sheep  and  iambs,  and  1,711,094 
hogs — Cows. — Receipts  have  been  lighter  and  prices 
lower ;  trade  being  dnll  with  a  slow  demaud.  Prices 
range  from  $30  to  $50  per  head  for  poor  to  good,  and  $60 

to  $65  for  extra  milkers Calves.— A  good  demand 

with  decreasing  supply  lias  sustained  the  market  and 
prices  have  been  strong,  and  advancing  for  grassers,  which 
sold  for  21/4@3cts.  per  lb.  live  weight ;  milk  fed  calves  at 
3>4©4>£  cts.  per  lb.,  and  veals  at  5®8  cts.  per  lb.  for  fair 

to  good,  and  8)4  cts.  for  extra _ Sheep  and  Lambs, 

The  market  has  ruled  strong  all  through  the  month  with 
advancing  prices.  Sheep  have  sold  at  4%@6  cts.  per  lb. 
live  weight  for  common  to  good,  and  6*@6X  for  choice 
ewes  and  extra  wethers.  Lambs  have  gone  off  readily  at 
6)4@'I)4  c^8-  Per  l*5-  At  the  close  a  strong  feeling  pre¬ 
vailed _ Swine.— A  good  demand  and  firm  prices  have 

marked  the  month’s  business.  Live  hogs  have  sold  for 
cts.  per  lb.,  with  a  firm  market  at  the  close. 

The  Horse  market. — The  business  of  the  past 
year  lias  been  larger  and  more  active  than  at  any  time 
since  1874.  The  supply  of  horses  lias  also  been  better, 
and  shippers  have  had  a  better  margin  for  profits.  Heavy 
draft  horses  have  been  most  in  demand ;  this  is  a  straw 
which  shows  the  direction  of  the  enrrent  and  which 
should  be  noted  by  breeders.  Fine  coach  horses  have  been 
competed  for  by  both  native  dealers  and  exporters,  and 
have  met  with  ready  sale.  This  is  another  valuable  indi 
cation.  Common  horses  have  been  neglected  except  by 
local  farmers  and  have  suffered  as  they  always  must  do  in 
competition  with  used-np  car  horses  which  go  iuto  the 
country  at  low  figures  on  the  chance  of  recuperation. 
The  year’s  exports  reach  to  2,461  horses  and  3,003  mules, 
many  of  which  went  to  South  Africa  for  the  British  army. 
The  imports  were  47  Normans  from  France ;  15  Tlirough- 
breds  from  England  ;  65  Shetland  and  4  Norway  ponies. 
Business  opens  quietly  for  the  new  year  with  moderate 
demand  and  low  prices,  except  for  fine  stock. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal, . per  ton.  $30.00 

Linseed-cake  meal .  “  37.50 

Middlings .  “  24.00 

Bran . .  “  23.00 

Corn-meal .  “  23.00 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potasli  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb.  .  9  @9*c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potasli  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3*@4  'c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27*  per  cent)  per  lb..  l*@l*c. 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2*c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  4*@5  c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4c.@4*c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.  l.Pernv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ¥  ton. .$56.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ¥  ton,  cargo  K  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c..  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ¥  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs _  ..25.09 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (wheat)  ¥  1,000  lbs.70.00 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  35.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  83.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Wliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  49.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  perton .  7.59 


Killing  Hogs.— This  work  should  be  done  in  as 
quiet  a  manner  as  possible,  that  the  animals  may  not  be¬ 
come  excited— in  a  fever  heat— just  before  being  killed. 
Avoid  running  or  driving  them  rapidly  for  any  distance, 
as  the  quality  of  flesh  is  thereby  injured. 


Some  Dairy  Statistics.— There  are  over  13,000,- 
000  milch  cows  in  the  United  States,  from  which  over 
350,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  and  960,000,000  pounds  of 
butter  were  made  during  the  past  year. 

Tlie  Pear-Iieaf  Blister.— This  wide-spread  dis¬ 
ease  of  pear  trees  is  now  considered  as  the  result  of  the 
attacks  of  a  minute  insect,  a  mite  called  by  a  German 
naturalist  Typhlodromvs  pyri.  Prof.  Burrell,  of  the 
Illinois  Industrial  University,  has  made  a  special  study 
of  this  subject,  and  finds  that  the  mite  is  peach-colored, 
with  only  four  legs,  and  hundreds  of  them  are  found  in  a 
very  small  space  within  the  diseased  tissue  of  the  leaves. 
The  remedy  suggested  is  to  cut  back  the  last  year's  wood 
and  burn  the  parts  removed ;  this  is  sure  death  t» 
the  mites  which  are  crowded  between  the  bud  scales. 
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Eclipses  for  1 880.— There  are  to  be  six,  namely : 
(1)  A  total  of  the  sun,  Jan.  11,  visible  through  portions  of 
Utah,  Nevada,  and  California.  (2)  Total  of  the  moon, 
Jnne  22,  invisible  in  eastern  portions  of  the  United  States. 
(3)  Annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  July  7,  invisible  in  North 
America.  (4)  Partial  of  the  sun,  Dec.  1,  visible  only  in 
the  Southern  Hemisphere.  (5)  Total  of  the  moon,  Dec.  16, 
invisible  in  the  eastern  United  States.  (6)  Partial  of  the 
sun,  Dec.  31,  visible  in  eastern  United  States.  Thus  the 
last  day  of  the  year  brings  the  majority  of  our  people  a 
partial  eclipse  of  the  sun,  and  the  only  visible  one. 

The  Ic©  Harvest.— The  time  for  filling  the  ice¬ 
house  will  soon  be  over,  and  the  harvest  of  ice  should  be 
made  at  the  earliest  day.  To  those  that  have  never  had 
the  convenience,  nor  practised  the  economy,  of  a  supply 
of  ice  for  the  hot  months  of  summer,  let  it  be  said  that  it 
pays,  and  a  house  built  now  will  not  be  too  late. 

Salt  Marsh.—"  P.  W.  H.,”  Aransas  Co.,  Tex.  Un¬ 
less  you  can,  by  means  of  tide-gates  or  otherwise,  con¬ 
trol  the  inflow  of  salt  water,  you  can  make  no  valuable 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  grass  produced.  If 
the  water  can  be  excluded,  Orchard-Grass,  Timothy,  and 
other  "tame”  grasses  may  be  sown  after  the  rains 
have  freshened  the  surface.  If  this  can  not  be  done, 
encourage  the  natural  grasses,  of  the  marsh  by  removing 
brush  and  other  plants  than  grass,  so  far  as  practicable, 
for  the  natural  growth. is  of  far  more  value  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  supposed,  not  only  for  bedding,  but  for  feeding. 

The  Western  N.  Y,  Horticultural  Socie¬ 
ty.— There  is  no  Society  whose  meetings  we  have  a 
stronger  desire  to  attend,  or  whose  published  proceed¬ 
ings— always  brought  out  promptly,  by  the  way— we  read 
with  more  interest  than  this.  Its  meetings  are  held  at 
Rochester,  one  of  the  great  horticultural  centers  of  the 
country,  and  when  the  cultivators  from  all  the  western 
parts  of  the  State  meet  those  belonging  in  that  city,  they 
form  a  gathering  that,  for  practical  knowledge  of  the 
subjects  they  discuss,  can  hardly  be  equalled  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  The  meeting  this  year  was  held  after 
this  number  went  to  press  (Jan.  28th;,  but  it  is  safe  to 
say  in  advance  that  the  proceedings  were  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  it  being  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Society;  a  quarter  centennial  celebration, 
demanding  an  extra  effort  on  the  part  of  the  members. 

Where  can  Cranberries  be  Grown?— "A. 

G.  S.,”  Payette,  Iowa,  has  a  piece  of  springy  ground  on 
the  banks  of  a  river,  usually  overflowed  in  spring,  and 
is  wet  most  of  the  season,  and  thinking  that  Cranberries 
may  be  grown  there,  asks  us  how  to  set  about  it.  We  can 
best  answer  this  and  other  similar  letters  by  giving  the 
essentials  in  Cranberry  Culture.  The  Cranberry  plant, 
or  vine,  will  live  almost  anywhere  when  once  established, 
but  for  its  profitable  culture,  there  are  certain  essen¬ 
tials,  in  the  absence  of  either  one  of  which  no  cranberry- 
grower  would  undertake  it.  The  soil  must  be  either 
peat  or  muck,  so  situated  that  it  may  be  drained  for  18 
inches  below  the  surface,  and  an  abundance  of  water  at 
hand  so  situated  that  the  ground  may  be  flooded  to  the 
depth  of  some  inches  at  once— added  to  these  there  must 
be  at  hand  a  supply  of  pure  sand,  enough  to  cover  the 
whole  surface  of  the  bed  for  an  inch  or  two.  Without 
these  success  can  not  be  hoped  for,  and  it  is  not  always 
realized  when  these  are  all  present,  as  there  are  various 
accidents  and  troubles  that  may  defeat  the  cultivator. 

Poplar  Sprouts.— S.  Lea,  writes  that  at  the  base 
of  his  poplar  trees,  there  are  some  shoots,  and  he  would 
like  to  plant  them  if  they  will  grow,  but  they  have  no 
roots.  He  wishes  to  know  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it. 
A  poplar  will  grow  almost  as  well  without  roots,  as  with. 
Cut  them  any  time  before  the  buds  start,  as  small  as  a 
lead-pencil,  or  as  large  as  the  arm,  and  six  incheB  or  six 
feet  long,  set  them  out  or  drive  them  in  where  they  are 
wanted,  and  they  will  attend  to  the  rest  of  the  work. 

Cannot  Tell. — “A  Reader"  asks  why  the  vine  of 
the  bean  turns  one  way  and  that  of  the  hop  in  the  op¬ 
posite  direction  in  their  twining  around  the  supports. 
Of  course  it  is  not  very  satisfactory  to  say  it  is  the  nature 
of  each  to  climb  in  its  own  way— but  that  is  about  as  far 
as  we  can  go.  Why  will  a  chick  run  towards  the  hen 
that  clacks  for  it,  though  it  be  for  the  first  time,  and  the 
hen  is  not  in  sight  1  There  are  many  things  in  nature 
that  are  beyond  any  exact  explanation. 

Pleuro-Pneumonla  has  broken  out  in  New 
Hampshire,  and  the  Governor  has  appointed  a  Board  of 
Commissioners  to  investigate  the  appearance  of  the  dis¬ 
ease.  A  number  of  cattle  have  died  at  Haverhill  in  that 
State,  and  grave  fears  of  its  spreading  are  entertained. 

Corn  Nubbins  for  Kicking  Cows.— There 
is  an  old  farmer  in  Vermont  who  buys  all  the  kicking 
cows  he  can  find,  and  curjjs  them  with  kind  words,  abund¬ 
ant  use  of  the  currycomb,  and  feeding  of  corn  nubbins. 


We  are  at  a  loss  to  decide  which  of  the  three  agents  is 
the  most  important,  but  think  there  is  more  in  the  first 
two  than  many  may  think.  Harsh  words  and  blows 
would  more  than  overcome  the  soothing  influence  of  the 
nubbins.  Even  cows  can  be  influenced  by  example. 

Pressure  on  a  Cistern.—"  T.  B.  P.”  If  a  cistern 
is  empty,  and  the  ground  full  of  surface  water,  the  pres¬ 
sure  will  certainly  be  considerable,  and  may  be  dangerous, 
if  the  cistern  is  not  well  constructed.  If  it  is  made  of  the 
shape  of  half  an  egg,  the  pressure  will  not  injure  it,  that 
being  the  strongest  possible  form.  If  it  is  round  with  a  flat 
bottom,  the  sides  will  be  sound  but  the  floor  may  be  burst 
in.  In  such  cases  it  would  be  well  to  provide  against  the 
danger  by  making  the  cistern  of  the  strongest  shape,  and 
laying  the  bricks  in  the  most  substantial  manner. 

The  Bradshaw  Plum.—"  J.  P.  W.,”  Pennville, 
Mich.,  asks  us  to  give  the  merits  of  this  plum,  as  it  (the 
tree  we  suppose),  is  being  offered  for  sale  in  his  section. 
The  Bradshaw  is  a  fairly  good,  large,  blue  plum,  ripening 
in  August.  In  making  a  selection  of  10  varieties,  in  the 
order  of  quality,  we  should  not  include  the  Bradshaw. 
In  selecting  10  for  profitable  market  culture,  this  would  be 
included,  and  stand  towards  the  head  of  the  list.  If  offer¬ 
ed  as  being  “Curculio  proof,”  or  "Black-Knot  proof,” 
or  remarkable  in  any  other  way,  it  is  misrepresented. 

Fertilizer  for  Cotton.— “J.  R.,”  Kaufman  Co., 
Texas.  Peruvian  guano  is  one  of  the  best  fertilizers  for 
cotton.  There  are  special  manures  made  for  this  crop  by 
the  manufacturers  of  fertilizers,  whose  addresses  may  bo 
found  in  the  advertising  columns;  these  fertilizers  are 
cheaper  than  guano,  and  sometimes  more  effective,  being 
richer  in  potash,  the  element  that  is  most  needed. 

Book  on  Cotton  Culture.— “R.,”  Lawrence, 
Texas.  The  most  modern  information  about  cotton  cul¬ 
ture  is  contained  in  the  Manual  of  Agriculture  by  E.  G. 
Wall,  of  Mississippi.  The  culture  is  very  simple,  and  a 
whole  book  is  hardly  necessary  to  tell  all  the  story. 

Chalk  and  Water  in  Milk.— The  daily  city 
papers  often  call  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  milk 
furnished  to  city  customers.  There  is  abundant  reason  for 
doing  this,  and  they  can  not  too  frequently  insist,  that 
milk  must  be  furnished  just  as  it  comes  from  the  cow.  But 
these  articles  lose  much  of  their  force  by  implying,  indeed 
some  of  them  directly  asserting,  that  a  mixture  of  chalk 
and  water  is  served  in  place  of  milk.  This  is  absurd ;  the 
most  skilled  manipulator  can  make  no  mixture  of  any  form 
of  chalk,  that  will  be  no  more  dense  than  ordinary  milk, 
from  which  the  chalk  will  not  completely  settle,  upon 
standing  for  a  few  hours.  We  doubt  if  there  was  ever  a 
pint  of  milk  sold  in  N.  Y.  City,  in  which  chalk  was  used  as 
an  adulteration.  In  London,  milk  and  other  adulterations 
were  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  Parliament  had  the 
matter  investigated  some  years  ago.  -Doct.  Hassall,  who 
was  officially  connected  with  these  examinations,  and  has 
probably  examined  more  samples  of  milk  than  any  other 
person,  says  of  chalk  and  starch  in  milk,  while  he  admits 
that  they  may  be  very  rarely  used,  that  “It  has  not 
happened  to  ourselves  to  meet  these  substances  in  milk.” 
Wanklyn,  also  of  London,  in  the  most  recent  work  on  the 
“Analysis  of  Milk,”  6ays  nothing  about  the  occurrence 
of  chalk.  The  fact  is,  the  most  serious  adulteration  of 
milk  is  with  water.  Besides  the  addition  of  water,  milk 
is  impoverished  by  the  abstraction  of  cream.  These  two, 
the  taking  off  of  cream,  and  putting  in  water,  are  the  worst 
that  happen  to  city  milk,  and  these  are  bad  enough. 
It  diverts  attention  from  these  real  troubles,  to  talk  about 
improbable,  if  not  impossible  “  chalk  and  water.” 

Gold  and  Silver.— The  United  States  produced 
$32,529,920  of  gold  and  $38,623,812  of  silver  during  the 
year  1879.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  gold,  except  4  millions 
used  in  the  arts,  has  gone  into  employment  as  money, 
and  about  two-thirds  of  the  silver  has  passed  to  the  mint. 
In  addition  to  the  production,  we  have  imported  $75,000,- 
000  in  gold,  while  the  exports  of  it  have  been  almost 
nothing.  It  has  been  a  golden  year  for  us. 

mending  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes.—  A 

number  have  asked  how  rubber  boots  and  shoes  could  be 
patched.  Of  course  any  cement  used  for  this  purpose 
must  be  elastic,  and  the  only  thing  suited  to  the  work  is 
a  solution  of  rubber  itself.  Unfortunately,  rubber  is  solu¬ 
ble  in  but  very  few  liquids,  and  these  are  either  costly  or 
dangerous  to  have  about  on  account  of  their  volatile  and 
inflammable  character.  Probably  the  best  solvent  of  rub¬ 
ber  is  Bisulphide  of  Carbon.  (See  “A  Wonderful  Liquid,” 
page  453,  November  last.)  We  dislike  to  publish  a  recipe 
that  we  have  not  tried,  and  rarely  do  so ;  the  following, 
commended  for  patching  rubber,  we  have  not  used  for 
that  purpose,  but  have  used  it  for  cementing  other  arti¬ 
cles,  and  have  reason  to  think  it  will  answer  for  that. 
Take  one  part  of  Rubber,  three  parts  of  Gutta-Percha,  and 
eight  parts  of  Bisulphide  of  Carbon.  The  Rubber  and 
Gutta  Percha  must  both  be  pure ;  manufactured  or  vul¬ 


canized  will  not  answer ;  both  should  be  cut  fine  and  put 
with  the  Bisulphide  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle  with  a 
tight  cork.  They  will  require  a  day  or  so  to  dissolve, 
and  will  need  thorough  stirring  to  make  a  smooth  mix¬ 
ture.  Recollect  that  the  Bisulphide  and  its  vapor  will 
take  fire  very  readily,  and  the  greatest  caution  must  be 
,  used.  Moreover,  it  smells  horribly.  The  rubber  to  be 
joined  must  be  perfectly  free  from  grease,  and  the  parts 
coming  in  contact  should  be  rubbed  with  fine  sand-paper. 
When  the  patch  is  put  in  place  it  should  be  held  there, 
by  winding  a  string  about  it,  or  in  any  other  manner  that 
will  keep  it  under  pressure  until  the  cement  is  hard. 

A  Shell  In  a  Tea-Kettle.—"  H.”  says  in  a  visit 
to  the  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound,  he  saw  the  house¬ 
keeper  put  a  clean  clam-shell  or  oyster-shell  in  her  tea¬ 
kettle  to  prevent  a  crust  from  forming  on  the  inside,  and 
wishes  to  know  if  it  isn’t  "  an  old  woman’s  whim." — Not 
at  all — but  founded  upon  correct  scientific  principles. 
Some  hard  waters  deposit,  on  being  boiled,  the  Carbo¬ 
nate  of  Lime  to  which  their  hardness  is  due.  In  time 
this  gradually  accumulates  and  lines  the  interior  of  the 
tea-kettle  ;  we  have  seen  such  a  crust  two  inches  thick. 
A  shell,  which  is  Carbonate  of  Lime,  is  placed  in  such 
water,  when  the  water  is  heated  the  Carbonate  of  Lime  it 
contained  is  deposited;  it  is  in  accordance  with  “the 
nature  of  things  ”  that  its  minutely  divided  particles 
should  aggregate  themselves  upon  the  shell,  which  is  of 
the  same  material  as  itself,  rather  than  upon  the  smooth 
iron  surface  of  the  kettle,  thus  keeping  the  kettle  clean. 

Treatment  for  Garget.— “F.  S.  C.  H.,"  Law¬ 
rence,  Mass.  Garget  consists  of  congestion  of  the 
udder,  and  it  is  not  always  caused  by  overfeeding.  Some¬ 
times  it  may  result  from  a  poor  condition,  and  often  oc¬ 
curs  in  poorly  fed  cows  from  want  of  sufficient  vigor  to 
control  the  circulation  evenly.  The  disease  results  also 
from  cold,  excessive  exercise,  bruises,  lying  upon  cold 
ground  or  floors  without  sufficient  bedding,  nervous  ex¬ 
citement,  or  any  disorder  of  the  circulation  which  may 
throw  undue  pressure  upon  the  glands  of  the  udder. 
One-quarter  or  the  whole  of  the  udder  may  be  effected. 
Thus  it  is  readily  seen  that  a  specific  remedy  that  will 
meet  all  cases  can  not  be  given.  The  cause  must  be  dis¬ 
covered  and  the  appropriate  remedy  provided.  General¬ 
ly,  there  is  fever,  and  a  dose  of  12  ounces  of  Epsom  Salts 
will  tend  to  reduce  that  and  lead  to  a  recovery;  the  Salts 
will  also  act  as  an  alterative  upon  the  digestive  organs, 
and  will  be  useful  in  this  case  also.  Accompanying 
remedies  should  be  bathing  the  udder  with  warm  water, 
injecting  a  solution  of  Soda  to  dissolve  the  curdled  milk, 
or  applying  Iodine  Ointment,  which  may  be  had  at  any 
drug  Btore,  externally  to  assist  in  absorption. 

Agriculture  In  France. — The  French  Legisla¬ 
ture  has  made  the  study  of  agriculture  one  of  the  regular 
branches  to  be  taught  in  her  public  schools.  A  familiarity 
with  the  growth  of  crops,  etc.,  is  seen  by  that  Republic 
to  be  as  important  as  the  fact  that  the  earth  is  nearly  a 
sphere,  or  the  sun  is  between  93  and  95  millions  of  miles 
away  from  us.  But  where  do  they  find  competent  teachers? 

German  Ivy.— Nothing  in  the  way  of  living  plants 
adds  so  much  to  the  cheerfulness  of  a  room  as  healthy 
vigorous  climbers ;  and  all  things  considered — ease  of 
culture,  rapidity  of  growth,  grace  and  delicacy  of  form— 
the  German  or  Parlor  Ivy  may  well  take  a  leading  place. 

Celery.— The  complaints  that  come  to  us  of  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  celery  to  keep  this  winter  show  that  the  trouble  is 
general.  “  W.  H.  B.,”  Waterbury,  Ct.,  thinks  that  his 
trouble  was  due  to  late  planting,  but  as  he  does  not  say 
when  his  was  set  out,  we  can  not  judge.  But  in  general 
it  is  not  necessary  to  go  beyond  the  unusually  warm 
weather  to  find  a  cause.  Celery  will  grow  at  a  very  low 
temperature,  and  the  weather  has  been  for  weeks  at  a 
time  so  mild  that  the  plant  would  grow.  Growth  in  the 
trenches  is  fatal,  for  its  roots  being  out  of  the  ground, 
whatever  growth  takes  place  at  the  center,  must  be  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  stalks,  which  become  hollow 
and  flabby.  Besides  this,  in  such  a  mass  of  vegetable 
matter,  the  warm  weather  will  soon  induce  decay.  Lov¬ 
ers  of  celery  can  congratulate  themselves  that  statistics 
show  that  such  a  winter  as  we  are  now  having  is  rare. 

Initials  in  some  cases,  will  answer  instead  of  full 
names,  but  not  in  the  U.  S.  Post-Office.  Had  we  written 
out  a  rule,  that  we  were  requested  to  send  “  by  letter,” 
placed  it  in  an  envelope  and  directed  it  to  "H.  B.  J.," 
Dayton,  Ohio,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  would  be  in  the  Dead 
Letter  Office.  No  doubt  the  writer  of  the  letter,  signed 
only  by  the  above  initials,  thought  we  were  not  very 
obliging  to  refuse  him  a  small  favor,  and  we  hope  he  will 
now  learn  why  we  were  obliged  to  do  so.  “  A.  C.,"  of 
“  Stmga,”  will  also  learn  why  his  postal  had  no  reply.  By 
aid  of  an  imperfect  post-mark,  we  could  make  out  that 
the  place  was  St.  Marys,  Ga.,  but  as  there  was  nothing 
to  help  us  make  out  the  A.  C.,  we  were  unable  to  answer. 
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Steel  Calked  Shoes.— If  horses  fail  to  stand  in 
slippery  places  it  will  be  because  their  owners  fail  to 
provide  them  with  some  of  the  several  excellent  devices 
to  aid  them.  The  Foiged  Steel  Calk  Horse  Shoe,  made 
by  the  Bryden  Horse  Shoe  Co.,  has  several  points  to 
commend  it.  The  toe  calk  is  very  long,  and  with  the 
others  so  placed  as  to  give  an  even  bearing  to  the  foot. 
The  inside  of  the  shoe  is  of  such  a  form  as  to  prevent 
stones  and  other  matters  from  catching  iu  it,  and  the 
shape  of  the  crease  shows  excellent  workmanship  and 
attention  to  details.  The  list  of  those  who  have  used 
the  shoe  with  approval  includes  the  names  of  some  of 
the  eminent  horse  owners  in  the  country. 

Coloring  Batter  and  Clieese. — “  G.  T.  S.” 

The  coloring  of  cheese,  to  meet  the  notions  of  certain 
markets,  is  very  common ;  to  color  butter  in  winter, 
sufficiently  to  restore  the  lacking  color,  is  regarded  as 
legitimate  by  some  of  those  who  make  the  highest 
priced  product.  So  long  as  a  perfectly  harmless  vege¬ 
table  coloring  matter  is  used  no  harm  can  come  of  it. 
The  color  used  is  Annatto  in  some  form  ;  this  is  pre¬ 
pared  from  the  pulp  that  surrounds  the  seeds  of  a  South 
American  shrub  or  small  tree.  The  seeds  are  put  into 
water  and  fermented,  the  liquid  is  poured  off  and  evapo¬ 
rated  to  a  pasty  mass,  about  the  consistence  of  putty ; 
this  is  made  into  rolls,  covered  with  some  kind  of 
leaves,  and  sent  to  market  in  baskets.  Annattoine  is 
the  coloring  principle  separated  from  annatto,  and  is  in 
a  much  more  concentrated  form.  Annatto  is  sometimes 
used  for  dyeing  cotton,  but  the  color  is  not  very  fast: 
its  chief  consumption  is  in  the  dairy,  and  though  the 
amount  used  by  each  one  is  small,  the  aggregate  is 
large.  The  principal  importer  is  Mr.  L.  E.  Ransom,  of 
New  York,  who  also  prepares  it  in  the  form  of  a  butter 
color  ready  for  use.  There  seems  to  be  a  number  of 
methods  of  writing  the  name :  annatto,  anatto  and 
arnotto  being  used,  and  sometimes  it  is  called  roucou. 


Catalogues  Received. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Benson',  Haule  &  Co.,  No.  22.3  Church  Street,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  send  an  illustrated  list  of  farm,  garden  and 
flower  seeds,  implements,  etc. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 
give  their  catalogue  a  quaint  exterior  in  Japanese  style. 
The  interior  shows  the  usual  number  of  novelties  in 
vegetables  and  flowers. 

Wi.  E.  Bowditch,  645  Warren  Street,  Boston,  Mass., 
sends  his  wholesale  list  and  retail  flower  seed  catalogue. 

Fhancis  Brill,  Mattituck  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.— Wholesale 
list  of  seeds  grown  by  himself. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee  &  Co.,  No.  221  Church  Street.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.,  send  their  “Farm  Annual,’’  which,  besides 
being  a  catalogue  of  seeds  of  all  kinds,  includes  stock 
and  implements. 

A.  D.  Cowan  &  Co.,  No.  114  Chambers  Street.  New 
York,  send  a  very  full,  neat  and  clear  list  of  farm  and 
garden  seeds  and  appliances. 

D.  M.  Ferry,  Detroit,  Mich. — The  full  and  profusely 
illustrated  list  of  what  is  said  to  be  the  largest  seed 
house  in  the  world,  gives  views  of  their  new  store,  the 
floors  of  which  have  an  area  of  nearly  five  acres  1 

L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst,  Mass. — Illustrated  list  of 
seeds,  bulbs  and  flowers. 

Henry  Nunqesser,  No.  83  Avenue  D,  New  York. — 
Wholesale  list  of  grass  and  forest  tree  seeds. 

Plant  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo.— Very  full  in  seeds  of 
all  kinds.  An  Almanac,  a  Gardener’s  Calendar,  and  use¬ 
ful  garden  instructions— a  treatise  as  well  as  a  catalogue. 

J.  B.  Root  &  Co.,  Rockford,  Ill.  It  keeps  up  i ts  in¬ 
terest  in  giving  pleasant  talks  about  garden  matters. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinqhast,  La  Plume,  Lackawanna  Co., 
Pa.,  makes  of  his  catalogue  a  quarterly  called  “Seed 
Time  and  Harvest.”  The  first  number  promises  well. 

E.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Rockford,  Ill. — Full  and  neat,  with 
sensible  directions  for  culture. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  Street,  New 
York.— As  usual,  this  bears  the  title  “Everything  for  the 
Garden,”  and  a3  it  includes  Peter  Henderson’s  plant  list, 
its  title  indicates  the  contents.  Richly  illustrated. 

Nan’z,  Neuner  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky.— A  full  and 
illustrated  list  of  seeds,  bulbs,  plants,  etc. 

NURSERYMEN. 

J.  L.  Dillon,  Bloomsburg,  Pa.— Small  fruits,  with 
directions  for  culture. 

Leslie  &  McCune,  Ipava,  Fulton  Co.,  Ill.— General 
list  of  orchard  and  small  fruits  and  evergreens. 

J.  R.  Long,  Columbia  City,  Ind.— Small  fruits. 

J.  D.  Mosby  &  Bro.,  Richmond,  Va.,  at  the  Richmond 
Nurseries,  oiler  a  full  stock  of  fruits,  including  a  number 
of  varieties  originating  in  the  State. 

J.  F.  Noerr,  Oswego,  N.Y.— The  leading  Strawberries. 

E.  &  J.  C.  Williams,  Montclair,  N.  J.— Small  fruits, 
ornamental  stock,  seed  potatoes,  etc. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

II.  L.  Chrestensen,  Erfurt,  Prussia.— Dried  flowers, 
dyed  and  other  grasses,  and  winter  bouquets. 

David  Clarke,  Brisbane,  Queensland,  Australia. — 
Quite  a  volume  of  seeds,  trees,  plants,  implements,  etc. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

E.  F.  Brockway,  Ainsworth.  Iowa. — Poland  China 
Hogs,  Poultry,  with  artichokes  and  chufas  to  feed  them. 

A.  &  T.  Brown,  57-61  Lewis  Street,  New  York.— 
Shafting,  pulleys,  etc.  Excellently  illustrated. 


James  Leffel,  Springfield,  Ohio,  makes  the  Buck- 
waiter  Portable  Steam  Engine  and  the  Leffel  Turbine 
Water  Wheel.  The  catalogue  of  this  Turbine  is  a  won¬ 
der,  having  nearly  one  hundred  large  pages  in  which  a 
profusion  of  full  page  engravings  make  the  wheel  so 
interesting  that  one  at  once  wishes  he  had  use  for  one. 

Anderson  Refrigerator  Line  Manual. — Aug.  F. 
Higgs,  manager  of  the  above  line,  which  runs  its  cars 
over  various  routes,  publishes  its  business  in  a  neat 
pamphlet,  in  which  are  given  most  useful  directions  for 
handling  all  perishable  articles. 

L.  L.  Reed,  Auburn,  Ohio. —An  illustrated  list  of 
thoroughbred  pigs,  sheep,  poultry,  etc. 


JUST  PUBLISHED. 


What  the  Grocers  Sell  Us. 

A  Manual  for  Buyers. 

Containing  the  Natural  History  and  Process  of  Manu¬ 
facture  of  all 

Grocer’s  Goods. 

Also  their 

Adulterations, 

and  how  to  detect  them ;  rates  of  tare,  as  allowed  by  custom 
and  law ;  tables  of  weights,  measures,  moneys, etc.  The  whole 
being  designed  as  a  guide  to  aid  in  the  purchasing  of  goods. 

By  P.  H.  PELKElt. 

Revised  and  enlarged.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


B1AUTF 


Sharpless,  Miners,  Pres.  Lincoln,  and 
all  the  leading  Berries,  Grapes,  etc., 
etc.  Catalogue  free. 

E.  &  J.  C.  WILLIAMS,  Montclair,  N.  J, 


1  TUBEROSES. 

I  Floral  Guide,  containing  practi¬ 
cal  information  for  their  culture, 
mailed  FREE. 

Cuttings  of  choice  Double  and  Single  Geraniums,  by  mail, 
50c.  per  dozen. 

CHARLES  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

FOR  TREES!  FLOWERS!! 

AT  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  send  to  the 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

Established  28  years— 600  Acres— 13  Greenhouses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  now  ready  for  distribution— New  General 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  10c.  New  Plant  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  free.  Address 

BAIRD  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington,  Ills. 

OH  Flowering  Plants  d*1 

O.  \J  BY  MAIL  FOR  Vjj  | 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced.  Our  new  instructive 
Catalogue  describes  all  the  leading  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 
It  Is  the  cheapest  price-list  ever  offered.  I''ree  to  all.  ’  Send 
for  it  to  THOS.  ELVERSON, 

Hillside  Greenhouses,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 

EKtl  trees  and  pi.ams  ,.*4  j&T 

Apple  Trees.  15c.  each ;  Standard  Pear,  30c. 
each;  Dwarf  Pear,  20c.  each;  Strawberries,  Hasp- 
berries,  Blackberries,  and  Grape  Vines,  by  the  doz.,  100, 
1,000,  or  10,000.  Extra  large  stock  of  Sharpless,  Miner’s  Pro¬ 
lific,  Albany,  and  other  choice  and  standard  Strawberries, 
Queen-of-the-Market  Raspberry.  Send  for  circular  and  see 
low  quotations. 

S.  C.  De  Cou,  Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 


CHOICE  SEEDS  FOR  ALL !  *7  X'H* 

cents,  or  five  3c.  postage  stamps,  I  will  send  to  any  address 
five  packets  choicest  Seeds :  Pansy,  Bouquet  Aster,  Double 
Portulaca.SweetAlyssum,  Japan  Pinks, mixed  colors  of  each, 
and  my  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue  for  1880 ;  or  above  and  4 
other  choice  sorts  for  :43c.  L.  W.  Goodell,  Amherst, Mass. 


Strawberry  Plants 

50  Sharpless 
100  Crescent  Seedling 
100  CumbeiTd  Triumph 
100  Monarch  of  West 
100  Boyden’s  Thirty 
100  Clias.  Downings. 
GRAPE  VINES. 

15  Concord 
12  Hartford  Prolific 
8  Martha  (White) 


Either  kind 
postpaid 

for  $1.00 

Latham 
&  Anthony 
Clayton,  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
Free. 

The  Dollar 
Nursery. 


Raspberry  Plants 

15  Cuthbert  (Red) 

25  Herstine  (Red) 

50  Brandywine  (Red) 
25  Gregg  (Black) 

50  Mam.ClusterOBlc'k) 
Blackberry  Pl’nts 
85  Kittatinny 
35  Wilson’s  Early 
35  Dorchester 
35  Lawtons. 


OAA  AAA  WILSON’S  ALBANY  &  CRESCENT 
A  Yf  1/  •  U  U Seedling  Strawberry  Plants,  and  50,000 
Doolittle 'Raspberry,  all  at  specially  low  rates.  Also  other 
Small  Fruit  Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock  low.  WM.  F. 
BASSETT,  Bellevue  Avenue  Nurseries,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


Large  Red  Onion  Seed, 

New  crop,  of  extra  quality ;  by  mail  post-paid,  $2.15  lb.; 
H  lb.  60c. ;  less  amount,  15c.  oz.  Circular  free.  Address 
R.  W.  WOOD  VII,  I,  E,  Seed  Grower,  Northfleld,  Minn. 

Flower  seeds,  flower  seeds.  33 

KINDS  FOR  $1 .00.  Having  over  40  years’  experience  in 
cultivating  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  I  have  made  a  selection  of 
all  the  most  desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  Any 
one  selecting  from  it  can  obtain  just  as  fine  flowers  as  ft 
selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy  catalogue,  at  less  than 
half  the  expense— as  many  on  the  list  are  sold  by  others  at 
10c.,  15c.,  2Uc.,  and  25c.  per  pkg.  The  list  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  apply  for  It.  G.  R.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  L.  I„  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  seeds. 

P.  E.  Island  Early  Rose. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

For  early  planting  and  heavy  crop.  Only  $2.50  per  barrel. 
Stock  is  limited.  Please  order  earn. 

T.  C.  DAVENPORT,  124  Dock  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 

will  be  ready  Feb.  1st,  with  a  colored  plate.— It  is  full  In 
really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  —  New  Dracseuas,  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Roses;  Geraniums,  Cle¬ 
matises,  &c.,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and 
other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a 
plain  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Roses  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants. 

For  descriptions  of  Alpine  and  Hardy  Herbaceous  Plants, 
the  new  and  rare,  as  well  as  the  old  and  reliable,  with  full 
directions  for  propagation  and  culture,  see  the  Catalogue  of 

WOOLSON  &  CO. 

The  following  are  mentioned  as  either  quite  new  and 
rare,  or  of  such  excellence  that  they  should  be  better 
known:  Clematis  coccinea  (Scarlet  Clematis);  Dicentra 
eximia  (Plumy  Bleeding  Heart) ;  Dictamnus  Fraxinella 
(Fraxinella) ;  Gentiana  acaulis  (Stemless  Gentian) ;  Iberia 
Gibraltarica  (Gibraltar  Candy-tuft) :  Iris  Kiempferl  (Japan 
Iris) ;  Lythrum  alatum  ( Winged  Loose-strife)  ;  Pie  on  la 
tenuifolia  fl.  pi.  (Double  Slender-Leaved  Pseony) ;  Spiraea 
palmata  (Palmate  Spiraea).  A  large  collection  of  the  best. 

LILIES.  PHLOXES  AND  IRISES. 

A  fine  selection  of 

HARDY  CLIMBERS,  FLOWERING 
SHRUBS  AND  FERNS. 

The  growing  of  choice  Native  Plants  from  distant 

Sarts  of  the  country  a  specialty.  The  largest  stock  of 
ative  Bulbs  in  the  country.  All  the  novelties  in  hardy 
plants  that  appear  in  Europe  imported  and  their  adapta¬ 
bility  to  our  climate  tested,  before  placing  them  in  our 
Catalogue.  Great  care  Is  taken  to  have  every  plant  true  to 
name. 

Catalogue  of  80  Pages 
mailed  to  any  address  on  application  to 

WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 


.Owing  to  the  Failure  of  the  Music 
House  of  Earlebach  &  Co., 
Germany,  we  ^purchased 
their 
i  entire 
'  stock 
of  Mu¬ 
sical  Instruments,  and  offer 
them  at  half  cost  to  make. 

Paganini  Violin.  Celebrated  for  fine  tone  and  finish. 
Italian  strings,  ebony  pegs,  inlaid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  longbow 
with  ivory  and  silvered  frog,  in  violin  box.  Book  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  with  658  pieces  choice  music,  including  all  the  music  from 
Pinafore.  By  express  for  $3.50.  More  than  satisfaction  guar¬ 
anteed,  or  money  refunded.  A  better  violin  cannot  be  purchased 
elsewhere  for  $10. 


Elegant  German  Accordion.  Book  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  200  Pieces  Music.  $2.25,  post  paid,  well  worth  $4. 

German  Concert  Flute.  A  splendid  instrument 
Book  ot  Instruction,  %vith  600  Pieces  Choice  Music.  By 
mail,  $1.75;  well  worth  $3.00. 

Earlebach  Celebrated  Harmonica.  Pro¬ 
duces  sweetest  music,  easy  to  learn,  everybody  is  charmed 
with  it.  By  mail,  postpaid,  $1.50. 

Cuveni  Guitar,  fixtures  complete.  Book  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  with  200  Pieces  Choice  Music.  By  express  for  $4; 
well  worth  $7.60. 

Earlebach  $10  Banjo.  The  most  elegant  and 
finest  tone  banjo  in  the  world.  The  hoop  is  magnificently 
plated  and  burnished  with  Coin  Silver.  The  neck  is  wal¬ 
nut,  and  beautifully  inlaid.  Former  price,  $10 ;  by  express, 
with  Book  of  Instruction,  with  200  Pieces  Choice  Music, 
for  only  $5. 


Wo  send,  postpaid,  with  Words  and  Music,  100  Comic  ! _ „ _  .  ..  ....  ,  .  _ _ 

40  eta.;  100  Ethiopian  Songs,  40  cts.  This  opportunity  to  get  a  fine  instrument  for  bo  small  a  sum  has  never  been  offered  before.  Do  not  delay;  ord 
at  once,  and  secure  the  greatest  bargain  known.  Address  all  orders,  G-.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO.,  Importers,  Boston,  Mass. 


POTATO  BUG.  COTTON  WORM.  CANKER  WORM. 

London  Purple. 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


THE  BEST 
INSECTICIDE 
EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Wholesale  Druggists  and  Stores  throughout  the  United  States.  It  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send 
direct  to  sole  manufacturers,  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

60  Mark  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  address.  Box  990. 

A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove  Orchard  and  Nurseries,  Lee  Co..  Ill  ,  writes  :  “  We  have  bid  the  Canker  Worm  a  long 
farewell,  and  have  done  it  with  your  LONDON  PURPLE.  We  put  in  about  three-fourths  to  one  pound  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  to  44  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  force  pump.  It  is  better  than  Paris  Green,  a9  the  particles  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  adhere  to  the  leaves  and  Paris  Green  does  not.” 
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PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEYELER. 

Has  twelve  STJEESIj  Coulter  Teeth  and  ten  Steel  Cutting 
Spurs.  Cuts  over  six  feet  wide  and  two  to  four  inches  deep. 
The  only  implement  combining  Pulverizer,  Crusher,  and 
Leveler;  performs  all  three  operations  at  one  time  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  Works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  but  is 
especially  adapted  to  sod  and  hard  clay  where  other  Har¬ 
rows  utterly  fail.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
NASH  &  BRO., 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  22  College  Place,  New  York. 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
,  ING  MACHINERY, 
*nd  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  6fiAm©neaa  Agriculturist**  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  bv  man*  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer ‘and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  menthatneed  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

fioKi  Well  Excavator  Co,,  29  Boss  Street,  Hew  York,  U.  3.  A. 

MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Crist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


WELL  BOBING, 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  12,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  Alii.  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDIRE  &  MARMON  CO„ 
_ Indianapolis,  Ind. _ 

BURR  MILLS. 

EVERY  FARMER  HIS 
OWN  MILLER. 

Why  buy  and  use  Iron  grinding  mills 
when  you  can  obtain  a  first-class 
French  Burr  Mill  for  about  same  price, 
•doing  finest  work  for  family  use,  and 
coarse  as  desired,  and  more  of  it,  last¬ 
ing  a  generation.  Address 
C.  C.  PHILLIPS,  4048  Girard  At.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FEEDMULL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

CAN  BE  RUN  BT  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Bend  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0„ 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

Dairy  farms  and  pasture  dots, 

County  of  Frontenac,  Ontario,  Canada,  for  sale  on  time 
at  $5  to  $40  an  acre.  No  better  location  for  enterprising 
dairymen.  Ajrnly  for  lists  to 

BAWDEN  &  MACHAR,  Attorneys,  Kingston,  Canada, 

ARTICHOKES,  AND  MAGIE  SWINE 

»  for  sale.  Send  for  free  circular. 

E.  F.  BROCKWAY,  Ainsworth,  Washington  Co.,  Iowa. 

CEI.ESTIA— “Best  of  all  Apples.”  Circular  on  Ap¬ 
plication. 

R.  J.  BLACK,  Bremen,  Fail-field  Co.,  Ohio. 


Receive!  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWASH 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL, 

Send  for  Catalogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A,  B.  FAEQUHAR,  fork,  P»„ 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du 
table.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  And  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.with  or  without  g.  S'  ea 
wheels,  very  convent-  g  —  g, 

ent,  economical  and  Bc3  g, 

complete  in  every  de-  ,Fl5lRP^lS®l  B-  8 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert-  , 
ical  in  the/ 
world.  Fig.] 

1  is  engine  I1 

inuse.  Fig.  \  _ 

2 ready  for  'NIIW  Send  for 

road.  ^^gT^tl^Catalogae. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  a 


AND 

HI3EEST  PEI3E 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS. 


THE 

3ILVEE  MEDAL 

AT 

Parts  Exposition 


Send  for  IlluitmUd  Gftt&logns,  Address  A.  B.FarguTiar.  York,  Pus 

Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

THRESHERS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 
GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  auv  other  Railway 
Power.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  WM.  L. 
BOYER  &  BRO.,  2.101  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
^Also^manufhcturersofth^^^EM^^^^^n^^RTS^^nLL. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIEJLD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A.,  & 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


MATFIELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  containing  all  the  soil  elements 
found  in  each  crop.  Analysis  will  prove  that  they  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  percentage  of  plant-food  elements 
than  we  claim  for  them  by  the  labels  placed  on  each  pack¬ 
age.  Six  years’  experience  lias  conclusively  established  the 
above  fact.  Send  for  circular.  A  few  good  agents  wanted. 

Address 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZER  CO., 

CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 


PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


■p  Pure 
I  REM 


IUM 


BONE 


What  Farmers  fait, 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone ! 
Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
tlie  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


IMPROVED  FOR  1880. 


New  Massillon  Thresher. 

Read  the  following  Genuine  Endorsements : 

From  Isaac  Jones,  Vail,  Iowa.  The  No.  7  New  Mas¬ 
sillon  Separator  which  we  bought  of  you  this  season,  has 
given  good  satisfaction  in  every  respect.  There  is  no  ma¬ 
chine  in  this  section  that  will  clean  grain  with  it.  Its  ca¬ 
pacity  for  threshing  is  equal  to  anything  in  the  market. 
Wherever  I  have  done  work  with  it  this  year  I  can  get  the 
threshing  for  another  season,  and  I  am  constantly  having 
farmers  who  had  other  machines  thresh  for  them  this  year, 
and  have  seen  mine  work,  come  and  engage  me  to  do  their 
threshingnext  season.  On  Flax  I  must  say  it  does  fine  work, 
and  is  making  a  name  for  itself  in  that,  as  in  ail  other  kinds 
of  grain.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  recommending  the  New 
Massillon,  and  can  refer  with  pleasure  to  any  of  the 
farmers  for  whom  I  have  done  work.  My  earnings  for  the 
season  were  over  $1,100.00. 

Vail,  Iowa,  Dec.  5th,  1879:— We  cheerfully  certify  that  the 
work  done  in  this  vicinity  by  the  New  Massillon  Thresh¬ 
ing  Machine  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Isaac  Jones,  is  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  any  other  machine.  The  grain  so  threshed 
is  easily  distinguished,  is  cleaner,  and  in  every  way  more  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  market,  than  that  bought  from  any  other  ma. 
chine.  Signed  David  Evans,  Buyer,  and  T.  J.  Huflman,  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  Grain  for  J.  P.  Fitch. 

From  Jacob  Hf.pner,  Pillow,  Dauphin  Co.,  Pa. 

I  had  concluded  not  to  have  my  threshing  done  any  more 
with  Vibrators,  because  those  that  I  have  had  did  poor  work 
all  over,  but  while  I  was  attending  one  of  our  County  Fairs 
I  witnessed  a  contest  between  the  New  Massillon  No.  T,  with 
10-Horse  Traction  Engine  and  several  other  Separators,  af¬ 
ter  which  I  was  compelled  to  give  in,  and  have  my  thresh¬ 
ing  done  with  the  New  Massillon  and  10-Horse  Traction  En¬ 
gine.  I  examined  everything  throughout,  and  found  to  my 
satisfaction  that  there  was  no  grain  carried  out  with  the 
chaff  or  straw.  There  was  no  grain  broken,  and  all  was 
cleaned  perfectly  clean.  After  my  threshing  was  done,  I 
was  still  better  pleased  to  find  that  a  lot  of  long  damp  Rye 
which  I  had,  went  through  without  clogging  or  choking  the 
machine  in  the  least,  and  much  faster,  too,  than  I  ever 
imagined  it  could.  The  Shaker  and  Wind  Mill  are  so  well 
adapted  that  it  don’t  matter  much  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
grain.  People  here  recommend  it  as  the  best  machine  in 
existence,  and  I  say  it  is  better.  It  cannot  be  excelled. 

From  Asa  C.  Nelson,  Owingsville,  Md. 

I  want  to  sav  of  vonr  No.  7  New  Massillon  Separator  and 
8-Horse  Portable  Engine,  which  I  bought  of  your  agent,  S. 
L.  Kaufman,  Gap,  Pa.,  that  they  stand  at  the  head,  in  other 
words,  take  the  front,  whilst  other  machines  are  going  back. 
They  have  given  entire  satisfaction,  not  only  to  myself,  but 
to  all  the  farmers  for  wbom  I  have  threshed.  I  want  to  call 


it  Will  BepaidlD  It  \ycl*  UI  U1J»  A  **  cai u  miw  Hhnaiu  vduui/J, 

Md.,  with  it,  add  there  everybody  that  heard  of  me  wanted 
me  to  do  their  threshing ;  bad  I  had  a  few  more  machines 
like  it,  I  would  have  swept  the  country.  I  threshed,  sepa¬ 
rated,  and  cleaned  oats  so  wet  that  that  they  looked  almost 
like  manure.  One  day  an  old  darkey  came  around  to  take  a 
view  of  it,  and  he  declared  he  had  never  seen  anything  run 
so  smooth  and  steady  in  his  life;  I  want  no  better  Engine ; 
no  trouble  to  run  it,  and  I  believe  it  takes  less  fuel  and  wa¬ 
ter  than  some  other  engines  that  I  know.  Hear  what  a  far¬ 
mer  says  of  it :  “  My  threshing  did  not  cost  me  a  cent,  be¬ 
cause  all  the  grain  is  separated  from  the  straw.” — In  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  would  say  to  any  one  wishing  to  get  a  new  outfit,  to 
buy  the  New  Massillon  and  the  Russell  &  Co.  Portable  En- 


Send  for  a  New  Illustrated  Catalogue,  and  the  address  of 
our  nearest  agent.  Address 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio. 


THE  BOSS  CULTIVATOR. 

Send  to  WM.  PERRY  &  SON,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for 
Illustrated  Circnlar,— Practical,  Cheap. _ 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .$215.00 
AK  “  “  ...  245.00 

6  Vt  “  “  ...  315.00 

S#“Pnt  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

Stationary,  Portable,  and  Self-Propelling 

STEAM  ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Pony  and  Standard  Saw  Mills,  Crist 
Mills,  and  Machinery. 

A  Complete  Outfit  for  Saw  and  Grist  Mills 

of  any  required  capacity,  by  the  old  reliable  Manufacturers 
and  Contractors. 

State  whatJs  wanted.  COOPER  MANUFACTURING  SO., 
Circulars  free.  Mt.  Vibnon,  Ohio. 

E  g  rv  tkt  a  "D  TV  produce  commis- 

•  05  U.  VV  Alll/j  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
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HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

35  Years  in  Use. 

IGUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power, 

Adopted  by  the  lending  K.  It.  Co.'s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  III. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 

Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

The  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
.  gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
fiCOatr  C‘)e  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
F.y  Kir  farmer,  stock-raiser,  or  dairyman  should  be 
r  Him  without  one  for  pumping  water  for  stock, 
Jfiih  grinding  feed  of  all  kinds,  churning,  and 
many  other  purposes.  Send  for  a  full  descriptive  circular 
SILVER  - - 


&  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co. 


•lptive  c 
Salem, 


Ohio. 


THE  CHAMPION 

Is  the  Best  Wind-Power  in  the  Market, 

Is  perfectly  self-regulating,  runs  no  faster  in  a 
gale  than  in  a  light  wind,  is  very  powerful,  and 
never  blows  away  while  the  tower  stands. 

We  also  manufacture  the  Iron  Screw 
Wind  Mill,  and  the  Celebrated  Star  Wood 
Pnmps,  with  porcelain  lined  iron  cylinders, 
wood  eave-trough,  tubing,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  Catalogues. 

POWEEE  &  DOUGLAS, 
_ _ Waukegan,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
:  took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger’s  Im¬ 
proved  if20.00  Feed  Grinder,  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use,  and  Winger's 
... ..  Gravity  Churns.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 

where.  Send  for  catalogue  to 
STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill., 
E.  B.  WINGER,  General  Manager.  U,  S.  A. 

INGALLS’  PATENT 

Will  mend  and 
make  your  chains 
of  all  sizes  with¬ 
out  tools.  Inquire 
at  your  hardware 
stores,  or  send  to 

INGALLS’ 

MFG.  COMP’Y, 

Providence,  R.  I. 


LINK, 


SAWING  THE  LOG. 


WONDERFUL  IMPROVED 

Labor  Saving  RIDING  SAW  MACHINE  is  fully 
demonstrated  by  the  number  in  use  and  the  present 
demand  for  them.  It  saws  Logs  of  any  size.  One 
man  can  saw  more  logs  or  cord  wood  in  one  day 
and  easier  than  two  men  can  the  old  way.  It  will 
saw  a  two  foot  log  in  three  minutes.  Every  Farm¬ 
er  needs  one.  Township  agents  wanted.  Send  for 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Terms. 

Address  W.  W.  BOSTWICK  &  CO.. 

178 Elm  St..  Cincinnati,  O. 


FARM 

GRIST 

MILLS 


AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Over  35,000  Now  in  Use. 

Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of  Mills,  $12; 
Shellers,  $5.  Every  farmer  should  have 
them.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars  and 
terms  to  agents.  Address 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c, 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
«  Importer  of  Anuatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


35  Shades  ready  for  Brnsh, 

The  Best  MIXED  PAINTS  In  Market. 

Also  Barn,  Bridge,  and  Fence  Paints. 

Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  LEAD  &  OIL  CO., 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  Pres.  C.  F.  GATES,  Treas. 

FINE  WATCHES  LOWER. 

Jfew  Price  List  of  American  Waltham 
Watches,  with  description  and  prices  of 
over  100  fine  Qold  or  Silver  Watches  sent 
free  to  any  address.  It  describes  how 
I  send  Watches  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  be  fully  examined  before  paying  any 
money.  Undoubted  Reference  given, 
perhaps  in  your  own  town. 

N.  H.  WHITE,  Jeweler.  Newark,  N.  J. 


SENT  FREE 


A  Specimen  Copy  of  the 

MUSICAL  HERALD 

$1.50  a  year,  which  includes  $10  worth  of  Music 
of  a  choice  character.  Address  THE  MUSICAL  HERALD 
CO.,  Music  Hall,  Boston,  Mass.  Send  stamp  for  postage. 


AGENTS  WANTED 

To  introduce  the  best  selling  and  only  reliable  Hand  Corn 
Planter  for  all  kinds  of  soil  to  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
Price  $3.  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular. 

_ THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 

Baa  bb  rn  OF  POETRY  :  being  Choice 
H  «  fc  mfB  Selections  from  the  Poets,  for  use 
■  wB  jn  Albums,  Valentines,  Letter, 
writing,  etc.  64  pages,  with  cover.  FuU  of  wit,  wls. 
dom,  and  tender  sentiment.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  only 
15  cts.  Our  Ill.  Catalogue  of  books,  pictures, etc.,  free. 

J.  L.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

The  Maryland  Farmer, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticul¬ 
ture  and  Rural  Economy.  The  oldest  Agricultural  Journal 
in  Maryland.  Terms  $1.00  per  year,  in  advance.  Published 
bv  Ezra  Whitman,  141  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
the  Maryland  Farmer  has  a  larger  circulation  and  will  be 
read  by  more  Farmers,  Planters,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  and 
others  interested  in  Agriculture,  than  any  other  paper 
which  circulates  in  the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  and 
therefore  is  the  best  medium  for  advertisers  who  desire  to 
extend  their  sales  in  this  territory. 

JAPANESE  ORNAMENTATION.  —  A  book  of 
♦J  hundreds  of  new  and  effective  designs  for  Bign  writers, 
decorators,  designers,  and  others.  $2. 

-  HANEY  -  -- 


JESSE 


&  CO.,  119  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 


V 


#' 


J? 


& 


35  Cts. 


ON  LIFE  &  PROPERTY. 

$10,000  will  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  can  EXPLODE  A  LAMP  fitted  with 
our  SAFETY  ATTACHMENT. 
Mailed  free  for  35  cts.  Four  for  $i. 
Agents  Wanted,  Male  or  Female. 

S.  S.  NEWTON’S  SAFETY  LAMP  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Salesroom,  13  West  Beoadwat,  N.  Y. 


YOUR  MONEY  In  Cooking.  Bet¬ 
ter  food  at  less  cost.  The  use  of 

,  ,  _  _  our  Economical  Cook  Book  will 

save  money  daily  In  every  household.  130  pages,  with 
cover,  and  1,000  Economic  Recipes.  Only  15  cts.,  post¬ 
paid  Large  HI.  Catalogue  of  Books,  Pictures,  etc., 
free.  J. XL  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


SAVE 


A  GENTS  WANTED— For  the  sale  of  Wooden  Force 
il  PumpB.  Best  selling  pump  known.  Catalogues  and 
Terms  Free.  J.  H.  STOCK,  Cheektowaga,  N.  Y. 
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CHROMO  Cards,  with  name,  and  card  case, 
only  20  Cents.  53  cards,  with  name,  all  different, 
and  case,  20c.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  samples  to 

J.  J.  LAFETRA,  2260  3d  Av„  N.  Y.  City. 


50 


Elegant  Cards.  New  Chromo,  Shells,  Gilt-Edge, 
etc.,  with  name,  10  cents. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  East  Wallingford,  Ct. 


50 


CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


18 
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ELEGANT  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with 
name,  10  cents,  post-paid. 

GKO.  I.  REED  &  CO„  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Chromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


E 


MDI  flVRJIENT _ LOCAL  OR  Traveling 

|YI  I  LU  I  (VI  Cll  |  State  which  preferred! 
Also  SALARY  permonth.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
*V  Co.  306  George  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


BETTS’  PATENT  READY  MADE 

WIRE  FENCING. 

ORNAMENTAL,  CHEAP,  AND  DURABLE. 

Has  no  Barbs,  therefore  entirely  safe.  Send  for  a  cir¬ 
cular.  Address, 

ALBERT  C.  BETTS,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


S.  B.  REED,  Corona,  Long 
Island, N.  V.  Also  Office  from 
this  date  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Building,  245  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Plans  and 
Specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  S.  B.  REED. 


One  Three  Cent  Stamp  ® 


will  secure  17  PAGES  of  choice  new  Music, 
11  PAGES  of  Musical  News,  and  Amusement 
Gossip,  a  full  page  Lithograph  of  some  musical 
celebrity.  Send  to 

WHITE.  SMITH  &  CO..  Boston.  Mass. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ot  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cortP 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  A". 

AGENTS  WANTED— $75  to  SIS©  Per  Month; 

The  COMPLETE  HOME 

Full  ofP  It  A  CT  IC 

The  Youiiff  House-keeper’s  felClIlE, 

The  Experienced  House-keeper’s  FRIEND. 

“A  boob  of  more  practical  utility  will  seldom,  if  ever, 
toe  found  outsideof  inspiration,” — Christian  Advocate, 
MFFnFR  *n  every  city  home  DV  Rich  and  Poor, 
Ul"u mall  country  fcomes  U  B  young  and  Old. 


AGENTS  WANTED  For  the  handsomest  and 

CHEAPEST  BIBLES  Extra  Terms  and  *Lari 


Forshf.k  &  McMakin, 
Cincinnati,  O, 


w  **  Lxtra  1  erms  and  Large 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


EUROPE 


AND 

THE 


HOLY  LAND. 

EXCURSION,  1880. 


THIRD  EDUCATIONAL _  _ 

All  Travel  and  Hotels  first-class.  Company  Se- 


free.  Address  ' 


_  _ tages.  Prospectus  sent 

TOURJEE,  Boston,  Mass. 


We  are  determined  to  push  our  circulation  to  the  highest 
possible  point  within  the  next  few  weeks,  and  to  do  this  we 
offer  to  send  the 

Tribune  and  Farmer 

EVERY  WEEK  FOR 

TWO  MONTHS, 

ON  TRIAL, 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  ONLY 

TEN  GENTS. 

Regular  Price,  $1  per  Year. 

THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

AGRICULTURAL  EDITOR. 


THE  BEST  OP  AMERICAN  HUMORISTS, 

MOSE  SKINNER,  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  TRIBUNE 
AND  FARMER,  and  bis  letters  are  to  be  found  only  in 
these  columns. 

Contains  each  week  _FOUR  .SPLENDID 


lotes,  Ladies’  Department,  Youths’  Col¬ 
umn,  Ail  the  News,  and  positively  the  Very  Best 
Agricultural  Department  to  be  found  in  any  weekly  in  tlie 
United  States.  Address 

TRIBUNE  AND  PARMER,  Philadelphia,  Pa 
Mention  this  paper. 


1880.] 
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BUTTER  COLOR 


WELLS,  EICHARDSON  &  CO’S 

PERFECTED 

Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edge  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use.  Thousands 
Of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Ask  your  drug-gist  or  merchant  for  it ;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what  it 
costs  who  uses  it.  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


IMPERIAL  ECO  FOOD 


Will  make  your  Hens  lay 


by  Agricultural 


Permanently  benefits  laying  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock.  It 
of  the  farm.  Packages  sent  prepaid  for  50c.  aud  $1.00.  61b.  boxes, by 
by  freight,  purchaser  paying  freight,  $6.25. 

_ _  .  rocers,  Seedsmen,  and  Druggists. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  216  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

261  and  263  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
Offers  complete  outfits  for  large  and  small  Butter 
Dairies,  of  the  newest  and  of  the  best  apparatus  and 

al¥helmost  approved  and  simplest  apparatus  for  securing, 
cooling,  and  delivering  pure  milk  and  cream  a  specialty. 

Ice  Chests,  Refrigerators,  and  Cold-Rooms, 
estimated  on  and  constructed  to  order. 

Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  for  individual  milk  delivery. 
Batter  Packages  for  square  or  round  prints  with  molds 
to  match.  _  „  .  , 

Air-tight  Butter  Packages  for  holding  two  to  ten 
pounds  in  crates  of  43  to  60  lbs. 

Milk-Setting  Appliances.— Cooler  pails,  do.  ven¬ 
tilated,  witli  and  without  windows  to  inspect  depth  of  cream. 
Creamers,  “  Bureau”  and  “  Cabinet”  Creameries 
in  variety,  etc. 

Tie  Perfect  lift  Pail.  Tie  Pendnlnm  Ctara. 

Our  specialties,  and  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  Address  as  above. _ 

””  SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

In  use  over  25  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LILLY’S  PATENT  ” 

BETTER-WORKER 

Received  the  First  Premium 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  last  September, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  only 
self-feeding  and  reliable  Machine 
in  the  market.  Send  for  circular, 
giving  the  names  of  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  acted  as  Judges 
at  tlie  late  State  Fair, 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBEES, 

316  Race  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. _ 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES  ! 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
-a.  Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  each  of 
the  following  breeds :  Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


a 


GAME  FOWL 

Cattle,  by  J  C.  COOPER,  Coopei 


BRED&  SHIPPED. 

_  Also  Sporting  Dogs  and 

Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


U1GGS  FOR  HATCHING,  EIGHT  BRAHMAS. 

Jjj  Also.  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff,  White,  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
Houdans,  White  Leghorns,  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  carefully 

Eacked  and  warranted  to  go  safely  any  distance.  $3  per  13. 
arge  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  13. 

R.  Y  FAIRSERVICE,  Kearny,  Newark,  N.  J. 


H 


IGH  CEASS  POUETRY,  Grapevines,  and  Small 
Fruits.  Finer  than  ever.  Send  for  Circular. 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y 


also  Jersey  Bull  (registered)  l  year  old,  and  Grade  Calve 
solid  colors,  for  sale  by  F  C  BIDDLE.  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

LE.  RANSOM.  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Batter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  M.IKV.S., 

Dean  of  llie  Faculty. 

THOROUGH-BRED  JERSEYS. 

25  thorough-bred  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  all  entitled  to 
registry  in  the  Am.  J.  C.  Club  Register ;  3  months  to  8  years 
old.  Prices  range  from  $75  to  $500.  25  best  family,  grade 
Jersey  cows,  %,  %,  15-16;  2  to  8  years  old ;  bred  expressly  for 
their  butter  qualities.  Prices  range  from 
. ill.  ‘ " 


calf  by  thorough-bred  Jersey  Bull 


to  $200.  All  in 
All  animals  sold  by  me 


guaranteed  as  represented. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY.  and  diplomas 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  his  new  process  for  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
re.  Part'  " 


iu  horse  manure 


rticulars  free. 


The  CENTENNIAL  IRON  CLAD 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Compact.  Durable.  Easily  Understood,  Elegantly 
Finished;  requires  attention  only  twice  daily,  and  will  hatch 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  It  is  a  Perfectly  Self-regulat¬ 
ing  Machine,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  best  breeders  in 
America.  Also  BROODERS  for  20, 50,  80,  and  300  Chickens. 
The  most  complete  and  perfect  article  in  the  market.  Send 
3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

_ A.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  Y. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
il.25peryear.  Also  the  American 
°oultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
in  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD.  Hartford,  Ct. 

MISSOURI  STOCK  FARM  FOR  SALE. 

An  excellent  farm,  one  of  the  best  in  Shelby  County,  with 
good  new  house,  out-buildings,  and  a  well  of  good  living 
water.  Consisting  of  420  acres,  100  acres  new  meadow,  70 
acres  Timothy  and  Blue-grass  pasture,  100  acres  woodland, 
balance  under  cultivation.  Being  rich  rolling  prairie  land, 
and  only  3X  miles  from  H.  &  St.  Jo.  Railroad,  at  Hunne- 
well.  Mo.  Only  $16  per  acre.  For  further  particulars, 
address  WM.  H.  BALLIET,  Hunnewell,  Mo. 

Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Near  West. 


IOWA 

For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  bv 
MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TO  LET  .-A  LARGE  MIEIC  AND  SHEEP 
FARM  near  New  York,  on  lease,  or  on  shares.  Please 
address  with  note  of  age,  family,  capital,  and  reference. 

J.  C.  BEEK,  Jr.,  248  Canal  St. 

mHE  CELEBRATED  POQUONNOC  FARM  BRONZE 
L  TURKEYS— selected  stock— of  ten  years’  breeding. 

Also  NARRAGANSETT  TURKEYS.  Address  W. 
CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  80 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

Catalogues  sent 
tree.  Now  is  the  time 
to  buy.  Maps  ol  Vir¬ 
ginia,  25  cents. 


VIRGINIA  FARMS. 


CHAFFIN,  STAPLES  &  CO,  Richmond,  Virginia 


The  Bryden  Concaved  Steel  Calk 
Horse  Shoe.  The  most  complete  shoe 
made,  with  welded  si  eel  toe  calk,  and 
iron  heel  calks,  hammered, not  rolled,, 
and  equal  in  wear  to  hand-made  work. 
This  Shoe  is  easily  fitted,  hot  or  cold,, 
has  a  perfectly  level  foot  bearing,  is 
light  and  durable,  with  a  low  crease 
to  protect  the  nails  from  working 
loose.  The  cheapest  and  best  Shoe 
for  Horse  Railroads,  Carriage  and 
Farm  Horses,  now  made.  Made  in 
sizes  1  to  5,  hind  and  forward.  Send 
for  circulars.  THE  BRYDEN  HORSE 
SHOE  CO, 52 Broadway,  N.  Y. 


View  of  a  heel  calk  from  a  Steel  Center,  Self-Sharpening 
Shoe,  after  being  worn  all  winter. 

PATENT  STEEL  CENTER,  SELF-SHARPEN 
ING  HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES. 

A  sample  set  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  except  iu  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Prices  by  keg  on  application. 

THE  ADVANTAGE 

of  the  Steel  Center  Self-Sharpening  Shoe  is  that  the  calks- 
are  always  sharp.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  is  rolled  inside 
of  the  soft  iron  bar  trom  which  the  shoe  is  made.  The  soft 
iron  in  the  calk  partially  wears  away,  leaving  the  sharp 
6teel  center  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Address 
SHOENBERGER  &  CO,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  for  the 
United  States  except  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

‘‘THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete,  witlfLevel  Spring  Plat¬ 
form— Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse  -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  use  oi  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  willi  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  heating  or 
foot.  Send  lor  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL- 

_ LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 

COMPANY,  161  and  163  Bank  Street,  New  York. 

Patent  Concave  Oi-Stas. 

The  only  forged  ox-slioe  made 
\  with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
best  and  cheapest. 

_ GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

BUCHAN’S  CARBOLIC 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifieB  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

SIVERSIDE  FA  RM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cots- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  fot  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
in  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me, 

THE  D.  M.  MAGIE  CO.,  °xC^bWer 

Originator,  and  Breeders  of  our  World  Famous  Magie  or 
Poland  China  Swine,  are  receiving  orders  now  for  next 
spring’s  pigs.  Money  need  not  accompany  your  order. 
Boars  fit  for  service,  and  Sows  bred  for  6ale  now.  Send  for 
Descriptive  and  Price  List  circulars. 


2,806 


^SinfTwnihio  [alprovcJTiEester 

Hogs,  Send  for  description  of  this  famous 
breed,  and  Fowls  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  O. 


QP\/"\  PAD  IWI  G  >n  the  best  part  of  Maryland 
Ov/y  P  C\  IV  ( at  panic  prices.  For  Cata- 


O  w  w  i  n  iviiiu  at  panic  prices.  Fi 
logue,  address  H.  S.  MANCHA.  Ridgely  Maryland. 

c 


HOICE  BRONZE  TURKEYS  FROM  A 

601b.  pair,  Also  Victor  Seed  Potatoes,  the  Best. 

B.  L.  WOOD,  Doe  Run,  Pa. 


U 


POLLED  ANGUS 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.’  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  icith  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  MT’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

/GREENWICH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 
VJT  Com’l  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.  Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.75,  Winter  term  opens  Dec.  2.  For  Cata¬ 
logue  (free)  address 

Rev.  F.  D.  BLAKESLEE,  A,  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 
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Boarding  Houses, 
Agents,  and  large 
it  to  their  interest 
to  the  above  ad- 
latest  terms. 


NO 

HUMBUG. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES  !  !| 

A  Sure  Snvestment!! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

THE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY,  I 

This  Company  lias  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best! 
ill  tile  world ;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at  | 
Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to  I 
own  a.  farm  than  he  without.  Sliort  Win-| 
ters!  Long  Summers!  Come  anti  see.| 
Clieap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent.  Free  everywhere.! 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co.,| 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnain  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

J3?“Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


‘  1.000,000  ACRES  CHOICE  LANDS  IN 
M  I  NNESQTA  &  DAKOTA  . 

%£$$$$:  M  Y-$ 


North  Star  Seed  Farms, 

Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane ;  St.  Paul  Tomato  ;  Red 
River  Sugar  Corn,  and  other  specialties  of  Minnesota  growth 
and  origin.  A  complete  stock  of  northern  grown  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Catalogue  now  ready,  free.  Address 
U.  S.  HOLLISTER,  T.  M.  METCALF, 

Sup’t  Seed  &  Nursery  Dept’s.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


The  Fearless. 


“Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  less  than  \%  miles  per  hour; 
Mechanical  Construction  of  the  very  best  hind,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  &c.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of  Judges, 
More  power  with  less  elevation  than  any  other.  Thr©8h©r8» 

Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws, 

all  of  the  best  in  market.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 

9IINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  T. 

My  Self-Supporting  Truss 
Fence 

stands  the  test  of  use.  It  can  not  be 

Jrr  blown  or  pushed  down  ;  can  be  made  un- 

«  JI  der  cover ;  costs  SO  cents  per  rod  less 
J  m  than  post  and  board  fence,  and  is  not 

if)  a  patented.  Send  25  cents  for  illustrated 

IHU  and  descriptive  circular. 

1M.,,  pEABODY  CORN.  -  This  corn 
Msi 1  averages  over  four  ears  to  the  stalk, 
and  two  hundred  (200)  stalks  which  I 
husked  as  they  came,  averaged  38  inches  in  length  of  ear  to 
each  stalk.  It  will  grow  more  corn  to  the  acre  than  any  va¬ 
riety  I  ever  planted.  Send  10c.  for  a  sample  package,  and 
my  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  or  50c.  for  a  pound.  Address 
‘  ”  '  “  -  -  .  Box  75> 


WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Lock  1 


,  Oxford,  O. 


Sugar  Trough  Gonrds  grown  by  the 
acre,  to  hold  from  4  to  6  gallons  each,  and  I 
have  grown  them  to  hold  10  gallons.  A  great 
curiosity,  and  valuable  for  many  household 
purposes.  A  package  of  seed  will  be  sent 
free  to  any  one  sending  50c.  for  a  pound  of 

_  the  Peabody  Corn,  or  25c.  for  the  Fence 

Circular! (Read  my  advertisement  above  this.)  Gourd 
Seed  and  Illustrated  Seed  Catalogue,  10c. 

W.  F.  BROWN,  Lock  Box  75,  Oxford,  O. 
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EC.  R  LET  ■■  ::~i±  ■  -Q  E&T,  i  -  ,  iOP  E  ' 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PURCHASERS.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 

:  ,  Pj  L  '  1 '  <r£H  /-  '  U  fSA 

CHAET.  ET.  tS"/  tVT A/7  O J\i S' , 

LAND  COME:  C.  Sc  NW-RT CHTCA  CO,  /U. 


FARMS. 


lOO  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


B 


I;V  MARYLAND  FARMS!  $7  TO  S35 
per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions  i  that  will  cut  192  )4-in. 

_ ^  / 1  //  i  , ,  *  /  \  4r  0,7/1  ■  O 


one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c„ 
Fkee.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
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^With  New  Improved  and  Carefully  Selected 

[MAGIC  LANTERN  SLIDES, 

b .  J.  M  ARCY,  1840  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
r  convenience  and  efficiency ,  for  private  or  tor 
public  us e,they 


UNRIVALLED. 

Circulars  free.  Catalogues,  1 0  cents, 
gciopticon  Manual, 6th  Fd. ,75  cents. 
Splendid  Outfits  at  Bottom  Prices. 


“A  Climate  of  the  Moun¬ 
tains  with  a  Soil  of  the 
Valleys,”  _ 

The  St.  Paul 
&  Sioux  City 

Railroad 

Traverses  the  wheat  garden  and  Indian  corn  region  of  the 
Northwest,  Southwestern  Minnesota  and  Northwestern 
Iowa.  Not  so  far  North  as  to  be  limited  in  variety  of  pro¬ 
duction.  Not  so  far  South  as  to  be  subject  to  malaria. 
1,000,000  acres  of  unequalled  farming  and  stock-raising  lands 
with  unsurpassed  natural  advantages  for  location,  climate, 
soil,  and  nearness  to  market.  They  produce  20  to  40  bushels 
of  wheat,  46  to  60  bushels  of  Indian  corn ;  250  to  300  bushels 
of  potatoes ;  175  to  200  gallons  Amber  Cane  syrup  to  the 
acre.  Natural  blue  joint  meadow  grass.  Undulating  prairie 
of  deep  rich  loam.  1,000  to  1,200  feet  above  sea  level.  Lakes 
and  streams,  numerous  churches,  schools,  mills,  and  thrifty 
villages. 


Choice  lands  on  long  credit  or  large  discount  for  cash.  For  full  particulars,  address 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

13  A  DOUBLE- ACTUN G,  N ON-FREEZING- 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  V. 


Hot  to  get  a  Revolver, 

The  largest  and  coitllegt  Catalogue  of  Revolvers, 

&c.,  in  the  world,  containing  exact  pictures  oft 
ne&rly  every  Revolver  in  existence;  a  valuable  book 
0f  reference  in  itself.  Sent  free  to  any  address.1 
$6.  $2  calibre  Revolvers  reduced  to  $2.76.  Colt 
Revolver*.  $2.60.  Biggest  bargains  syer  known. 

Catalogue  explains  how  one  man  in 
every  Town  in  the  United  States  can 
get  a  $6  Revolver  free  •  Address  the 
ESSEX  REPEATING  ARMS  CO., 

57  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  L.  S-  A. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known  in 

BREECH-LOADERS, 

1  RIFLES  and  Revolvers. 

Our  $15  Shot  Gun 

at  greatly  reduced  price. 
Send  stamp  for  new  Illua- 
'  trated  Catalogue  “A.” 

P.  POWELL  &  SON,  238  Main  St.,  Cincinnati,  O 

aThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
fjpyi  #»■#»  •the-c::,.  *  hi- 

’  I 4  I  ■  iwi  Tran  ted  genuine 

tjJJ)  Ja'i  #  twist, with fin  sic. 
Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Cave  and  IFaa 
Clinch,  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rina 
for  $19,  warranted,  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bon  n  dr.  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

_  130  «fc  13m  IVood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


ORGAN  BEATTY  PIANO 

Ksw  Uegahs  13  Stops,  Sleet  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  &  Oct5*,  *5 
Kue© Swells,  Walnut  Case,  warnt’d  <S  years,  Stool  &  Book#®®# 
New  Piai&os*  Stool,  Cover  &  Book,  $443  to  $®5S.  Befora 
you  buy  b©  sure  to  write  me.  Illustrated  Newspaper  sent  IT  re®# 
Address  DANL*  F*  BEATTY,  Washincrtong  New  Jersey, 


GUNS 


Highest  Award 

AND 

ONLY  MEDAL 

FOE 

HJ  French  Dressing 

AND 

Satin  Polish. 

B.F.BROWN  &  CO. 
Boston,  Mass. 


.JAMES  II- 

Land 


DRAKE, 

Commissioner,  St. 


Paul  Minn. 


THE  EAOINE  IEOH  WOEKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
tetands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FKEEMAtf  &  SON, 

Proprietors, 

Racine,  Wis. 

Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


[February, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1880. 


BOOKS  for  FAKMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  pout-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen’s  (R.  L  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  ,R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  88 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnaru’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . 38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broum-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys .  1  50 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Efsays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard’s  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  tb  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  .  1  75 

Boring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  I  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden . ; .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1879] .  30 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Plav  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols . 4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition  .  2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . .'. _  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace  s  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allea’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  Hi.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep . 1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 2nio . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  off  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

guincy  (Hon.  Josiali)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

andall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog . 1  50 

SidDey  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Y ard  and  Market. .  ..pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s’  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.Bookof  Poultry. Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  FJ  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  5  ’ 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture.  New .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bieknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  0i 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Details. .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New . 4  00 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  1 'ook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book.. .  1  00 

Husmann’s  Grapes  and  Wine . 1  00 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1.00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . . .  1  00 


My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawoerry  Culture . .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours .  1  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  8  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

White's  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship..  .  100 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.  3  vols..  . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12 mo . .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vO)  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Ridiug  from  a  Medical  Point  of 

View .  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 


Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia 

Famous  American  Race  Horses _ 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses 

Famous  Horses  of  America . 

Flower’s  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins 


8  75 
75 
75 
1  50 
50 

Frank  Forester’s  Horse  of  America,  8vo.  2  vols....  ...  5  (JO 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers .  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  . . .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds .  .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law's  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book . 3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable*  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  100 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Crotf’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 300 

Gould’s  Carpenter's  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture .  ..  8  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Book _  _  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Budding .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’s  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leucnar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Pal  User’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’ and  Builders’ Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Rural  Church  Architecture . . .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  21  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  100 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field.  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa. ,50c.;  bds. 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary . 

Archer,  The  Modern . 

Archery,  Witchery  of . 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Bogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Breecn-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field 
Butler  on  the  Dog 


75 
50 
25 
1  50 


3  00 

_ I _  2  00 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide.. .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries..  2  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog— Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  60 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  3  5n 

Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

Fishing  Tourist,  Hallock . . . 2  00 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing .  .  1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould . ■ . 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol . 

.Hunter  and  Trapper . 

Lewis’  American  Sportsman .  2  75 


60 
1  00 
50 
1  00 


Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting.  . 2  00 

Minot’s  Land  md  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 3  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming . .  50 

Norris'  American  Angler .  5  50 

Qn  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.;  cloth....  60 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting. . .  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  8  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 3  75 


Stonehenge  on  the  Horse. 


Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . 

miscellaneous. 
American  Bird  Fancier . 


Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration. ...  1  50 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  "n 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Book  of  Hous  hold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures . 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . 


Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth..... . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals . 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson  > . 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 


Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder. 


Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville. 


Felker’s  What  the  Grocers  Sell  Us:  A  Manual  fo 

Buyers . 

Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street.. 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  . 

Gardner's  Carriage  Painters’  Manual _ .- . 


Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 
Colored  Engravings . 


.Plain  $4 ; 


Holden’s  Book  of  Birds., 


.paper,  25c. ;  cloth.. 


How  to  Make  Candy. 


Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry. 

XTortAn’o  Qoion  tifln  A  nnJmiltnvn 


Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher. 
Pedder’s  Land  Measurer. . 


Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction. 


Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping . 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Scribner’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Log-Book. 


Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson) 
Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . 


Waring  s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.. . 
Waring’s  Earth  Closets  ana  Earth  Sewage. 


Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses 

Wnrintr’o  Sonifapv  TVoinocro  of  rinucoc  on/1  Tnume 


Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies.. 
Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw.. 


IN  STOCK  : 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service.. 
Beecher’s  Pleasant  Talks  on  Fruits,  Flowers, 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America . 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings . 


Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals . 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds . 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants. 
Emerson  &  Flint’s  Manual  of  Agriculture.. . 
Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pt 

Fowler’s  Alderney  and  Guernsey  Cow . 

Greeley’s  What  I  Know  of  Farming . 


Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country. 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary . 

Johnston's  Analysis  of  Soils,  Manures,  etc . 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work . 

Lascelle’s  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  Coffee... 


Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping . 

Mayhew's  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping . 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . 

Miller’s  Meal  Feeding  and  Animal  Digestion. .. pa.  cov. 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . . 

Nicholson’s  Mechanic's  Companion . 

Pratt’e  TTavodo  T?rionrl 


Rand’s  Bulbs .  . . . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden. 
Rand’s  Garden  Flowers . 


Rand’s  Popular  Flowers. 


Tegetmeier’s  Pigeon  Book . 

Ville’s  School  of  Chemical  Manures. 


Watson’s  American  Home  Garden . 

Wax  Flowers  and  How  to  Make  Them. 


Wildwood’s  Hand-Book  for  Young  Sportsmen. 
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WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 

manufactured  sttcli  a  variety  of  Garden  Plows,  Wheel  Hoes,  and  Seed  Sowers. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
offered  Tools  so  well  made,  beautifully  finished,  and  so  perfect  in  practice. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
combined  so  well,  variety  of  work  with  perfection  and  ease  of  operation.  These 
machines  quickly  save  first  cost.  They  are  prominent  Agriculturist  Premiums, 
/and  Jas.  Vick  says  lie  has  never  sold  any  so  popular.  Correspondence  is  pariicularly 
solicited,  and  descriptive  catalogues  with  numerous  engravings  are  sent  Fbbjc. 
*  S.  !i»  ALLEN  &  CO.,  229  Market  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa.,  Man'frs  of  Planet  Jr.  goods. 


CHEESE  AND  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES 

And  Complete  MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS, 


Furnished  by  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Greater  number  Cash  Premiums,  First  Prizes,  and  Diplomas  received  at  the  recent  International 
Dairy  Fair,  New  York,  than  by  any  other  person  or  firm,  which  included  Creamery  Apparatus  and  Cheese 
Apparatus,  consisting  of  New  Economizer  Boiler  and  Engine,  Cheese  Vats,  with  covers.  Refrigerator 
Vats  for  raising  Cream,  Gang  Presses,  Knife  Curd  Mill,  Churn,  Butter  Worker,  Curd  Knife,  etc.,  etc. 

We  are  sole  manufacturers  of  GANG  CHEESE 
PRESSES  and  HOOPS  that  have  the  right  to  use  all 
natents.  Ail  royalties  are  paid  by  us. 
ECONOMIZER  BOILEIJ  S— with  and  without  En- 

fines  -both  portable  and  stationary,  will  make  more  steam 
ram  less  fuel  than  any  other  Horizontal  Boner  built. 
Our  Patent  Knife  Curd  Mill  is  recommended  by  the 
best  Cheese  Makers  in  the  land. 

We  are  sole  agents  in  America  for  Hansen’s  Danish 
Preparations.  Over  10,000  gallons  Hansen’s  Rennet 
Extract  sold  last  season.  Liquid  Cheese  Coloring. 
Butter  Color  prepared  in  Vegetable  Oil  by  skilled  Chem¬ 
ists.  Sample  free. 

We  are  first  hands  for  Annattoine,  Rennets,  Band¬ 
age,  Annatto,  Scale  Boards,  Fairbanks’  Scales,  etc. 
Laphaji  s  Patent  Seamless  Cheese  Bandage  taking 
wonderfully— bound  to  supersede  all  other  bandage.  Less  Expensive— no  waste— saves  trouble  and  time  making  up 
the  bandage.  Seven  sizes  made  for  13-inch  to  16-inch  cheese.  Samples  by  mail. 

All  correspondence  answered  promptly.  Circulars  and  prices  furnished  freely. 


WHITMAN  &  BLKRULL,  Little  Falls,  RT.  V. 


We  make  the  best  ouble  gun  in  the  world  for'Cne  money 
-choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels,  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  Is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

W.  H.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THE  BAKER  OU 

Three-Barrel 


NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  is  the  very  best  and  most 
durable  Spring  Bed  that  money  can 
buy.  It  never  can  sag,  it  will  never 
rnst  in  any  climate;  it  can  be  taken 
apart  and  folded  up  to  occupy  but 
little  space,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
getting  its  elasticity  from  wire- 
tempered  Springs. 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10  00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

Having  taken  the  General  Selling  Agency  of  above  Guano, 
the  value  of  which  has  already  been  demonstrated  on  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar  cane,  wheat,  roots,  and  gar¬ 
den  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceeded  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  40,000  tons  in  a  single  season— we 
now  offer  the  same  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country  has  ; 
undergone  severttr  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es-  | 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of 
these  very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  repu-  ! 
tation  equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano.  I 
It  is  rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a 
large  proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble),  Am¬ 
monia,  and  Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable 
plant-food.  Soluble  Pacific  Guauo  is  manufactured  at  the 
Company’s  Works,  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  under  the  supervision  of  competent  chemists,  and  none 
offered  for  sale  is  genuine  unless  having  the  Company’s 
brand,  and  the  names  of  John  S.  Reese  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  or 
of  the  undersigned,  branded  on  each  sack.  This  Guano  is 
offered  for  sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  United  States 
For  further  information  address 

GXiIDDEN  8l  CURTIS, 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wellsol  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle,  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  io  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lM-mch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York. 


AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  CO. 


FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA! 


Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  action,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  its  work,  surprises  all  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  lor  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
ingenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  dreary  gap  between 
tile  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  "  Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  by  mail  on 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co. 

JOS.  F.  DUNTON,  Manager, 
1213  South  Front  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

A  practical  roadster,  easily 
mastered,  a  good  Bicyclist  can 
make  100  miles  a  day  over  com¬ 
mon  road ;  an  ordinary  rider  can 
make  50  miles  per  day.  Endorsed 
by  the  medical  profession  as  the 
most  healthful  of  out-door  sports 
Send  Set.  stamp  for  price  list  and 
24-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  or 
10  cts.  for  copy  of  ttie  Bicycling 
World,  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

THE  POPE  M’FG  CO., 

101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


THE  FERGUSON 


Bureau  Creamery. 


CORRECT  IN  PRINCIPLE.  PERFECT  IN  OPERATION. 
Awarded  tlie  International  Diploma  at  the 


Dairy  Fair,  1879. 

It  maintains  a  perfectly  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  at  00°. 

It  increases  the  production  of  Butter  fully 
ten  per  cent. 

It  makes  Butter  unexcelled  in  texture,  flavor 
and  keeping  qualit  ies. 

It  requires  the  least  labor  of  any  system. 

It  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other  ap¬ 
paratus. 

It  is  a  perfect  Refrigerator  for  Cream  and 
Butter. 

It  can  he  used  with  cith  r  ice  or  water 


Send  for  large  circulars  giving  full  particulars  and 
many  other  testimonials. 

THE  FERUUS0N  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Agents  wanted.  Burlington,  V t. 


General  Selling  Agents, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  N,  Y. 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders.  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.  _  _  _ 


Children  often  need  simple  nourishment  rather  tha_ 
medicine,  and  how  to  afford  this  when  the  child  has  little 
power  to  assimilate  is  fully  met  in  Ridge’s  Food. 


THE  CHAMPION 


REAPERS  &  MOWERS, 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 


everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

Manufactured  by  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 
The  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  «fc  Co.,  Springfield,  O.;  anil  The  Toronto 
Reaper  &  Mower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 
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Send  for  New  Pamphlet  (1880)  containing  Results  with  Practical  Growers . 

FOR  EACH  CROP. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE 


^  il  A  ^or  Practical  Results  during  Season  on  Potatoes, 

066  D9j2*0  114  Cauliflowers,  Onions,  Asparagus,  Wheat,  Barley,  etc.,  DQ  (TO  1  1  A 

a  c5  see  Extracts  from  Reports  from  well  known  Growers  R/Mjiivy  J.  JL^X! 

and  Farmers.  Send  Address  for  Pamphlet  to 

^THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERU' VI AIT  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 


NOVELLO’S  MUSIC  PRIMERS. 

1.  Rudiments  of  ITIuaic.  Cummings.  .  50t‘. 

2.  Art  of  Pianoforte  Playing.  Paver.  $1.00 

3.  The  Organ.  Stainer.  1.00 

4.  Singing.  Randegger.  2.00 

5.  Musical  Forms.  Pauer.  1.00 

6.  Harmony.  Stainer.  1.00 

7.  Instrumentation.  Proul.  1.00 

8.  Violin.  Tours.  1.00 

Very  popular  books  in  England,  and  rapidly  becoming  so 
In  this  country.  They  are  not  properly  Primers,  but  In¬ 
struction  Books,  with  practical  treatises  on  the  instruments, 
and  abundant  picture  and  musical  illustrations,  a  history  of 
the  organ,  etc.  Valuable  books  for  any  one  interested  in 
music. 


(30  cts).  Unexcelled  as  a  Sunday 
School  Song  Book. 


WHITE  ROBES. 

TEMPERANCE  JEWELS. (35  as  a  Temperance 

Song  Book. 


AMERICAN  ($1.25,  or  $12  per  doz).  Contains 

enough  easy  Anthems  A  lVTT|TJT1'I\/r  of  fine,  quality  to 
provide  one  per  Sun-  I  HJulYL  day  for  2  years. 
Compiled  by  A.  N.  Johnson,  J.  H.  Tennby  Dfl  AF 
and  A.  J.  Abbey.  JjUUJVi 

Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 


The  Weekly  MUSICAL,  RECORD  gives  nearly  30 
pages  of  good  music  per  month.  $2  per  year. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.,  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO., 

813  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 

WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WORLD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 
power.  Circulars  free. 

ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, Wis. 


L!  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.R. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


N  $2,50  per  Acre  and  Upward ! 


[TRADE  MARK.] 

Veterinary  Cosmoline 

Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap- 
..Oied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalculse, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  has  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Pricfe  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
cards.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

ZL1  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


One  Hundred  Years  Old! 

(780  — - -  1880 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO. 


Dorchester,  Mhss, 
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IA  AND 


PREPARATIONS 

Have  been  the  STANDARD  for  PURITY  and  EXCELLENCE  for  100  years. 
Thirteen  Medals  'First-Class)  received  at  Paris,  Vienna,  Philadel  hia,  eto.,  etc. 

SOLD  BY  LEADING  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIERE. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Book  of  Choice  Receipts. 


-A-iKT 

IMPORTED  OLE  BULL  VIOLIN 

•ONLY  $3.50.,®;; 

With  Violin  Box,  Bow,  Ebony  Keys  and 
Italian  Strings. 


The  chance  to  get  a  fine  imporjed  violin  for  eosmalla  sum 
never  before  offered.  W e  have  j  ust  bought  at  auction  sale  of 
one  of  the  largest  musical  instrument  firms  in  Germany, 
JiOO  dozen  genuine  OleBull  Violins.  These  Violins 
have  never  retailed  for  less  than  $10  to  $12  each,  and  are  just¬ 
ly  celebrated  for  their  rare  combination  of  mathematical  and  acoustic  properties,  as  the  minutest  aradation  of  tone  can 
fe  produced;  hence  the  brilliancy  of  tone  for  which  they  are  noted.  On  the  receipt  of  only  $3.50,  we  will  send  to  any 
reader  of  this  paper  one  of  these  Violins.  ©©-Warranted  a  genuine  Ole  Bull.  Packed  carefully  in  a  nice  Vio¬ 
lin  box,  withbow,&c.  allin  the  most  complete  order;  and  for  ONLY  50  CENTS  EXTRA,  will  send  aCompleteTeach- 
er  for  the  Violin,  with  GOO  pieces  of  choice  selected  music,  including  2J  Brilliant  selections  from  B. 
M.  S.  Pinafore.  This  opportunity  to  get  an  Elegant  OleBnll  Violin,  with  box  and  bpwforless  than  it; cost 
to  make  the  Violin  alone,  will  never  offer  again;  it  is  the  GREATEST  BARO-AINr  EVER  KlVOWSr. 
To  every  onesending  cash  with  order  we  give  in  place  ofthe  regular  bow  one  with  a  BEAUTIFUL  WHITE  I  >  OKY  r  BOG 
This  bow  is  one  of  the  handsomest  wehave  in  stock,  of  ext'ralength,  and  retailsfor  $1.50.  In  fact  no  expense  has  DeeD 
•pared  on  this  Magnificent  Offer.  Ordersinvariably  filled  the  day  received, and  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Address  Charles  W.  Story,  ^6  Central  Street,  Boston,  Jllassk 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60, 
[ai.l  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

CT?”  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ £i?"Siibsci'ii>t  ions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  otB  ie  will  he 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  og  ,ja  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  sucli  jinnies 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  p  iper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cen  is  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . C  lubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  c  ib  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  orig'  al  club. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns,  $20  to  $300.  Double  Shot  Guns, 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns,  $3  to  $20.  Kifles  and  Cartridges,  $8 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List. 
GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wood  Sole  Shoes 

Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  being 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers,  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

ENGLISH  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI .00  per  line  (agate),  eaclt  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page ,  SI. 25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  titan  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  l)lftITIO!V 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eaclt  insertion. 
85?-NoAdvertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


FOR  THE 


Farm,  Grar-cien,  and  Household. 


“AGIlIOUI/rUltK  IS  the:  MOST  llEV I.rilKCI,.  MOST  L'SKPUI.,  V\l>  MOST  NOISI.K  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M aX.”-W»shingto!«. 

OEANQE  JXJDD  COMPANY,!  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842,  j  TERMS:  »1. 50  per  Annum  In  Advance,  post-free; 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  »45  Broadway.  f  German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  English.  (  Four  Copies  $5.— Single  Number,  15  Cents. 
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THE  RINGED  PHEASANT  (Phasianus  torquatos). — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes.  — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  strict  preservation  of  game  in  England  has 
its  advantages,  though  a  large  share  of  the  people 
think  it  a  hardship.  Still  only  in  that,  and  other 
countries,  where  every  one  can  not  go  about  shoot¬ 
ing  everything  that  flies,  is  it  possible  to  have  such 
birds  as  are  shown  in  the  engraving — not  only  have 
them,  but  in  great  abundance.  The  Pheasant  oc- 
■  cupies  a  place  midway  between  poultry  and  game. 
It  can  only  be  domesticated  with  considerable  diffi¬ 
culty,  and  even  when  confined  in  an  aviary,  will 
destroy  its  beauty  in  its  efforts  to  escape  ;  yet  it  is 
kept  in  its  present  plenty  by  the  aid  of  the  poultry 
keeper,  great  numbers  of  pheasant’s  eggs  being  an¬ 
nually  hatched  by  common  hen6,  and  the  young, 
when  large  enough,  allowed  to  run  wild.  Though 
we  speak  of  the  English  Pheasant,  the  bird  is  not  a 
native  of  England,  but  comes  from  the  ancient 
Asiatic  province  of  Colchis,  now  known  as  Cauca¬ 
sus,  having  been  brought  to  England  so  long  ago 


that  the  tradition  is  lost.  Besides  the  common 
Pheasant,  with  its  rich  colors  of  brown,  green,  pur¬ 
ple,  and  blue,  there  is  the  Ringed  Pheasant  from 
India  and  China,  and  chiefly  distinguished  from  the 
other  by  a  white  ring  that  almost  completely  encir¬ 
cles  the  neck.  This  species  is  now  almost  as  abun¬ 
dant  in  the  English  game  preserves  as  the  common 
one.  Besides  these  two,  there  is  the  Bohemian 
Pheasant,  of  a  silver-gray  color  throughout.  These 
three  species  of  Pheasant  make  up  the  immense 
flocks  which  stock  the  coverts  on  the  large  estates, 
and  of  which  thousands  are  killed  at  the  annual 
battue.  We  read  accounts  of  the  participation  of 
royal  personages  and  noblemen  in  pheasant  shoot¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  do  not  know,  may  think  it  very 
noble  sport  for  these  great  people  to  be  engaged  in, 
while  in  reality  they  deserve  no  more  credit  than  if 
they  should  go  into  a  barn-yard  and  shoot  at  the 
chickens.  Those  who  are  to  shoot  are  given  favor¬ 


able  places,  where  they  may  sit  if  they  please,  while 
the  game-keepers  with  dogs  and  much  noise  drive 
up  the  birds  to  be  shot,  and  the  slaughter  goes  on 
until  the  shooters — we  can  not  regard  them  as 
sportsmen— are  tired.  Those  who  engage  in  such 
shooting,  in  which  half-tame  birds  are  knocked 
over,  without  a  chance  for  their  lives,  apologize  for 
its  cruelty,  by  asserting  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
good  of  the  birds  themselves.  But  for  this,  the 
natural  increase  would  be  so  great  that  the  birds 
would  suffer  by  starvation,  as  the  land  would 
not  naturally  produce  sufficient  food  for  the 
immense  numbers.  Even  now,  large  plantations 
of  berry-bearing  shrubs  are  made  to  support  them. 
The  Golden  Pheasant  of  China  is  one  of  the 
most  gorgeously-colored  of  birds,  no  description 
can  give  any  idea  of  the  richness  of  its  plumage. 
It  is  said  that  the  experiments  made  in  the  nat¬ 
uralization  of  this  in  England  promise  success. 


Copyright,  1880,  bt  Orange  Judd  Company. 
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Amongthe  Farmers,  No.  50:  Grease  in  Horses,  Road 
Taxes,  Farmers  Marketing  Produce,  Drainage  at 

Houghton  Farm . 6 Illustrations..  96-97 

Animals,  Our  Domestic .  101 

Bee  Notes  for  March .  . 2  Illustrations..  90 

Boys’  and  Girls’  Columns:— The  Doctor's  Talks: 
Centrifugal  Force.  A  Whirling  Puzzle.  Our  Puzzle- 
Box.  Illustrated  Rebus.  This  is  Leap  Year- 

Why?  Coasting . 22  Illustrations . .  107-110 

Catalogues . . 117 

Cellar,  Draining  a  Wet . Illustrated..  100 

Churns,  Swedish,  Stiernward’s . 2  Illustrations .  .100 

Compost,  Materials  for .  94 

Coverer,  A  Handy  Corn. . Illustrated .  .100 

Dairying,  Swiss,  The  Simmenthal  Cow. 2  Illustrations.  95 

Drags,  Smoothing  and  Pulverizers _ 2  Illustrations . .  96 

Experiments,  The  American  Agriculturist .  ....  S8 

Fences  and  Fencing . 10  Illustrations.. 92-93 

Fraxinella,  The . Illustrated..  103 

Fruit-Growing  in  Texas . 2  Illustrations. .  103 

Garden,  Flower  and  Lawn . ^86 

Garden,  Kitchen  and  Market .  .  85 

Garden,  The  Fruit . 85 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants . . 86 

Greens  for  Everybody .  104 

Hedge,  The  Honey  Locust . 105 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Fai'mers:  Draining  Sloughs, 

To  Cure  Smoke  Meat,  To  Tar  a  Rope,  Harness 

Bench . 5  Illustrations..  100 

Hints  for  Farm  Work .  84 

House  Plan,  Costing  $1,200 .  4  Illustrations . .  94 

Household:  Monograms  for  Needle-Work,  A  Bur¬ 
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The  Use  of  Apples,  A  Slipper-Case,  Selecting  Wall- 

Paper  . . 5  Illustrations. .  106-107 

Humbugs,  Sundry . . Illustrated..  89 
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Markets  for  March ......  .  87 

Milk,  What  is  It? .  96 

Nuts  and  Nubbins . 116 

Orchard  and  Nursery . 85 
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Peas  in  Plenty . 105 

Pheasant,  The  Ringed . Illustrated..  83 

Plumbing . . Illustrated..  93 

Pop-Corn  and  Its  Varieties . 4  Illustrations .  .105 

Science  Applied  to  Farming,  LV .  91 

Smut,  The  Onion  . 3  Illustrations.  .104 

Sorghum  in  America— Its  Introduction . 116 

Strawberry,  The  Sharpless . Illustrated.  .103 
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Weevil,  The  White  Pine .  93 
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Yeast  as  an  Insect  Destroyer .  99 
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Chicken  Cholera.--'1  J.  R.  S.,”  Buffalo,  N.  Y..” 
who  makes  a  specialty  of  Plymouth  Rock  chickens  and 
Bronze  Turkeys,  writes  :  “  The  cholera  has  been  in  the 
neighborhood  for  the  last  three  or  four  months,  and 
some  six  weeks  ago  I  discovered  it  in  iny  flock  of  Plym¬ 
outh  Rocks.  On  its  very  first  showing,  I  made  up  a 
strong  ooze  or  decoction  of  White  Oak  bark,  by  boiling 
about  a  peck  of  the  inside  bark,  cut  fine,  in  water  enough 
to  cover  it ;  corn  or  meal  was  soaked  in  this  liquid,  and 
fed  to  the  whole  flock,  both  turkeys  and  chickens,  and 
to  both  sick  and  well,  twice  a  day  for  some  four  days. 
The  sick  recovered  in  about  two  days.  No  more  were 
taken  sick,  and  all  are  as  well  as  ever.  I  did  not  wait  for 
the  disease  to  kill  off  any,  but  took  it  in  it  first  stages. 

Insect  Work.— “D.  L.  P.”  sends  from  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  a  piece  of  stem  of  a  pear  tree,  which  has  a 
dear  groove  all  the  way  around  it,  cut  half  way  through 
the  wood,  as  neatly  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  a  lathe  and 
turned.  Mr.  P.  is  desirous  of  knowing  what  does  the 
work.  It  is  done  by  an  insect  called  “  The  Girdler,”  of 
which  we  hope  to  give  an  engraving  at  another  time. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST . 

NEW  YORK,  MARCH,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  depart>nent.~\ 

Spring  Work. — The  spring  of  the  Almanac  now 
begins  ;  but  the  spring-like  weather  during  a  large 
portion  of  this  winter,  has  allowed  the  spring  work 
of  the  Middle,  Southern,  and  Western  States,  to  be 
greatly  forwarded.  For  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  the  writer  has  been  plowing  through  nearly 
the  whole  of  January,  and  hundreds  of  other  farm¬ 
ers  have  done  the  same.  Fencing,  ditching,  clearing 
wood-land,  and  even  sowing  grass-seed,  has  been 
extensively  done,  as  though  spring  had  already 
come.  Sometimes,  “the  most  haste  is  the  worst 
speed,”  and  it  remains  to  be  seen,  if,  after  all,  the 
season’s  work  will  be  benefited.  It  is  a  peculiar 
time,  in  which  caution  should  be  exercised,  lest 
work  done  too  soon,  may  need  to  be  clone  over  again. 

Spring  Wheat. — Spasmodic  efforts  are  made  now 
and  then,  to  grow  spring  wheat  in  localities  where 
fall  wheat  only  should  be  sown.  Spring  wheat  re¬ 
quires  a  cool  climate,  and  the  hot  and  early  sum¬ 
mers  of  the  Middle  States,  are  not  favorable  to  it. 
Nevertheless,  many  farmers  have  “  tried  once 
more,”  and  have  failed,  as  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected,  and  as  we  have  often  given  warning  would 
be  the  result  of  attempts  to  grow  this  class  of 
wheat  too  far  South.  Southern  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania,  are  out  of  the  spring 
wheat  latitude,  and  a  line  west  from  Central  New 
York,  will  as  nearly  as  possible  separate  the  fall 
wheat  and  spring  wheat  districts.  Where  spring 
wheat  is  sown,  the  seed  should  be  in  the  ground  as 
early  as  the  soil  can  be  fitted  for  it. 

Oats  follow  spring  wheat,  being  somewhat  less 
hardy.  It  is  thought  by  some,  that  oats  will  take 
no  harm  from  careless  seeding.  But  this  is  a  mis¬ 
take,  for  a  good  crop,  deep  covering  in  a  well  pre¬ 
pared  soil  is  needed  ;  shallow  sown  seed  does  not 
tiller;  while  that  sown  deep  will  tiller  about  as 
much  as  wheat ;  with  good  covering,  the  seed  may 
be  sown  much  earlier,  and  will  be  safe  against 
changes  of  the  weather,  while  seed  near  or  on  the 
surface,  will  be  destroyed  either  by  frost,  or  by  dry 
weather,  ss  soon  as  it  sprouts. 


Covering  fed.— Experience  will  satisfy  any  one, 
that  drill-seeding  is  far  better  than  broadcast  sow¬ 
ing  ;  there  is  a  saving  of '  seed,  every  good  seed 
grows,  and  none  is  wasted,  and  the  plants  having 
a  better  root,  are  hardier  and  more  vigorous.  But 
a  drill  costs  a  large  sum,  is  used  but  twice  a  year, 
and  for  a  short  time,  and  for  a  single  purpose  only. 
An  implement  that  will  serve  more  than  one  pur¬ 
pose  is  economical.  For  instance  the  Acme  Pul¬ 
verizer,  described  on  page  96,  not  only  breaks  up, 
mellows,  and  levels  the  ground,  but  it  covers  seed 
as  well,  and  evenly,  as  a  drill,  leaving  similar 
ridges  and  furrows.  With  such  a  machine,  all  the 
work  subsequent  to  the  plowing,  may  be  done,  and 
well  done ;  for,  by  a  little  ingenuity,  a  broadcast 
sower  may  be  attached  to  it.  Inventors  will,  no- 
doubt,  in  time  furnish  us  with  a  machine  that  will 
plow  several  furrows,  mellow  the  ground,  and  sow 
and  cover  the  seed,  at  one  operation. 

Fertilizers  for  Spring  Crops. — Top-dressing  fall- 
sown  crops,  should  he  done  this  month  if  at  all.. 
The  returning  warmth  first  affects  the  roots,  and 
they  start  to  grow  before  the  leaves.  The  stimu¬ 
lant  is  thus  needed  for  the  roots,  before  the  upper 
portion  has  appeared  to  grow.  A  dressing  of  150  or 
200  pounds  per  acre,  of  any  good  artificial  fertilizer, 
can  be  used  with  profit  on  any  crop,  if  applied-at 
the  proper  time,  when  the  growth  begins  to  start. 

The  present  Necessity  of  American  agricult  fire,  is 
larger  crops  at  the  same  cost,  or  a  less  proportion¬ 
ate  cost,  than  our  present  small  ones.  This  result 
can  only  be  secured  by  additional  fertilizing.  Tho 
present  average  of  our  crops  is  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  of  that  which  the  soil  is  capable  of  produc¬ 
ing,  and  this  extra  three-fourths  may  be  produced 
without  any  more  labor  by  the  use  of  fertilizers- 
or  additional  manures ;  but  fertilizers  chiefly. 

Artificial  Fertilizers  add  to  the  soil  certain  elements 
in  a  condition  in  which  they  are  immediately  active, 
and  force  a  strong,  vigorous,  early  growth,  and  so  en¬ 
able  the  plants  to  push  out  a  large  number  of  feeding 
roots,  which  find  out,  and  appropriate  the  manure 
later,  when  it  is  in  the  best  condition  for  plant  food. 

A  Strong  Plant  Digests  its  Food  better  than  a. 
weak  one,  and  its  appetite,  so  to  speak,  is  more- 
vigorous,  precisely  as  is  that  of  a  strong,  healthy 
young  animal.  It  is  with  the  plant  as  with  the  ani¬ 
mal  ;  early  feeding,  and  vigor  of  growth,  bring 
early  and  vigorous  maturity.  The  farmer  should 
study  to  get  early  a  strong  and  healthy  growth. 

There  is  no  Fear  of  a  Surplus. — The  world’s  markets- 
are  at  our  feet.  The  fear  that  we  may  produce  more 
than  can  be  disposed  of,  is  a  bug-bear  and  a  phan¬ 
tom.  It  has  been  conclusively  shown,  that  at  a 
certain  price,  we  can  control  all  the  European  mar¬ 
kets,  and  that  this  price,  while  it  pays  us  fairly,  is 
too  small  fora  profit  to  the  European  farmers,  who 
have  to  pay  large  rents,  heavy  taxes,  employ  ex¬ 
pensive  labor,  and  use  costly  fertilizers. 

Think,  for  a  Moment ! — There  are  seven  millions 
of  soldiers  in  Europe,  who  are  nou-producers,  qnd 
expensive  consumers  ;  two  or  three  million  of  army- 
horses,  all  eating,  and  not  working;  emperors, 
kings,  princes,  and  titled  persons  of  all  kinds,  who 
are  supported  in  the  greatest  luxury  out  of  the 
public  revenues;  and  “the  farmer  pays  for  all.” 

We  Need  not  Fear  to  Compete  with  farmers  so  bur¬ 
dened  ;  our  prosperity  consists  in  lessening  the 
cost  of  our  produce,  and  selling  it  to  those  nations, 
who  thus  hamper  themselves  with  burdens  too 
grievous  to  be  borne ;  becoming  in  fact,  the  food 
producers  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population  of 
tlie‘  world,  nearly  one-lialf  living  without  labor. 

All  that  is  Necessary  is  to  study  and  learn  accu¬ 
rately  the  true  principles  of  our  profession  as 
farmers,  and  put  in  practice  the  most  effective- 
work.  How  to  do  these,  is  what  the  American. 
Agriculturist  has  taught,  and  is  still  teaching.. 

Fodder  Crops. — It  has  been  proved  repeatedly; 
that  one  acre  of  good  green  fodder  will  feed  two- 
cows  through  the  summer.  Fodder  crops  must  be- 
put  in  early.  A  mixture  of  oats  and  peas  is  the- 
best  crop  for  early  cutting,  to  come  in  after  the  first 
clover,  which  follows  the  rye.  The  two  sown  to¬ 
gether,  will  yield,  on  one  acre,  about  as  much  as  if 
sowrn  separately  on  two  acres.  This  may  be  doubted. 
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but  it  is  true.  Tall  growing  leafy  oats,  and  tall  peas, 
yield  the  most  fodder ;  the  “  Black-eye  Marrowfat  ” 
pea,  grown  in  Canada  as  a  field  crop,  is  the  best 
for  our  use,  the  seed  being  free  from  weevil.  For 
a  second  crop,  the  earliest  small  “Canada  Gray”  pea 
may  be  sown.  The  fodder  is  in  the  best  condition 
for  cutting,  when  the  peas  are  in  full  blossom. 

Southern  Cow-Peas  will  produce  good  green  fod¬ 
der  for  late  use,  but  cannot  be  sown  until  May,  or 
after  corn  is  planted.  Those  who  wish  to  sow  them, 
should  look  for  seed,  as  it  is  not  always  to  be  had. 

Seeds. — AO  the  seeds  that  may  be  required,  should 
be  procured  at  once.  There  are  some  kinds  of  seed 
that  are  better  to  be  changed  occasionally,  oats  and 
potatoes  are  of  this  kind,  and  should  be  procured 
from  a  northern  locality,  where  the  oats  are  hardier, 
and  the  potatoes  larger  and  more  vigorous. 

Clover  and  Grass  Seed. — Clover  may  be  sown  this 
month.  When  the  ground  is  lifted  and  cracked  by 
a  light  frost,  the  seed  may  be  sown  with  good  effect. 
But  the  preferable  method  is,  to  sow  so  soon  as  the 
soil  is  dry  enough,  and  then  run  over  the  ground 
with  a  light  smoothing  harrow,  and  spread  150  lbs. 
of  fertilizer  immediately.  Orchard-Grass  is  a  most 
valuable  kind  to  sow  with  clover  ;  it  is  early  and 
late,  and  is  unsurpassed  for  cutting  for  soiling,  or 
for  hay.  Three  bushels  of  seed  per  acre,  is  not  too 
much,  as  close  seeding  is  needed,  to  prevent  the 
grass  from  forming  large  clumps  or  stools. 

Grass  Lands. — It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
climate  forbids  the  success  of  permanent  grass  for 
meadows  and  pastures.  If  the  right  kind  of  land 
is  chosen,  low,  moist,  and  full  of  vegetable  matter, 
and  is  kept  well  manured,  and  occasionally  re-seeded, 
we  can  have  permanent  grass  as  well  as  other  coun¬ 
tries.  But  it  is  necessary  to  sow,  and  encourage  a 
number  of  kinds  of  grass,  those  with  creeping  roots 
being  preferable,  if  the  quality  is  good.  This  sub¬ 
ject  is  worthy  of  study  and  experiment. 

Bolling. — The  roller  is  both  a  good  and  a  bad  im¬ 
plement;  good  when  rightly  used,  but  very  bad 
otherwise.  One  good  use  of  it  is,  to  run  it  over 
meadows  early  in  the  spring,  to  smooth  the  surface, 
press  in  stones  and  tufts,  mole-runs,  and  other  ir¬ 
regularities.  Grain  fields  are  also  benefited  by  roll¬ 
ing,  which  crushes  any  lumps  left  after  the  winter, 
presses  in  roots  that  may  have  been  thrown  out, 
and  covers  grass  seed.  Light  rollers  are  the  best, 
if  a  heavy  one  is  needed,  it  is  always  easy  to  load  a 
light  one,  but  one  cannot  make  a  heavy  roller  light. 

Live  Stock. — It  is  a'critical  time  with  young  ani¬ 
mals,  and  sometimes  with  old  ones.  Those  that 
have  been  well  kept,  will  continue  to  do  well,  but 
it  is  safest  to  give  all  young  animals,  especially 
calves,  a  dose  or  two  of  physic.  The  blood  becomes 
affected  by  the  dry  feeding,  and  close  herding  of 
the  winter,  and  some  laxative  is  required.  Other¬ 
wise  the  danger  of  febrile  diseases,  of  which  Black 
Quarter  (anthrax  ov  carbuncular  erysipelas),  is  the 
most  frequent,  will  be  imminent.  Two  ounces  of 
Epsom  Salts,  or  half  an  ounce  of  Hyposulphite 
of  Soda,  given  twice,  may  save  a  calf.  A  pint  of 
Linseed  Oil,  given  two  or  three  times  to  a  cow  or  a 
horse,  will  help  the  digestion,  loosen  the  hide,  and 
facilitate  the  change  of  coat,  which  is  accompanied 
by  irritation  of  the  skin,  and  slight  fever. 

Vermin  —  Make  a  clean  sweep  of  lice,  ticks,  fleas, 
and  other  vermin,  as  soon  as  possible.  Oil  or  grease 
is  the  best  basis  for  an  effective  remedy,  and  Sul¬ 
phur  is  perhaps  the  best  thing  to  add  to  the  oil. 
One  part  of  Kerosene,  added  to  four  parts  of  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil,  makes  an  excellent  application,  that  is 
not  in  any  manner  injurious  to  the  skin.  Ticks 
may  be  picked  from  sheep  and  lambs.  They  will 
come  out  on  the  fleece  on  a  warm  day,  and  the  best 
instrument  with  which  to  kill  them,  is  a  pair  of 
sharp  pointed  scissors.  Kill  at  the  same  time  every 
round,  red  egg  that  may  be  found. 

Poultry. — “The early  chick  gets  the  early  worm,” 
and  the  sooner  begins  to  feed  itself.  March  pullets 
are  those  which  fill  the  egg  basket  in  the  winter  time. 
Therefore  set  all  the  broody  hens  for  which  eggs 
can  be  procured  as  soon  as  possible,  and  take  great 
care  of  the  chicks  which  come  in  this  month.  A 
warm  run  out  of  doors  may  be  made  under  a  hot¬ 
bed  sash,  arranged  between  two  coops,  and  laid  on 
boards  set  on  their  edges. 


A  Farm  Hospital. — There  will  often  be  accidents 
and  sick  animals  on  a  farm.  The  greatest  care  can¬ 
not  always  insure  against  accidents.  A  pen  or  close 
stall  made  in  a  warm  shed  or  out  building,  will  be 
found  very  useful  for  sick  animals,  whether  a  horse, 
cow,  calf,  or  fowls.  It  will  be  useful  for  a  calving 
cow,  or  to  keep  weaning  calves  in.  It  should  be  at 
least  12  feet  square,  so  as  to  give  sufficient  room. 

Work  for  Stormy  Days. — Stormy  days  may  be 
made  available  for  putting  all  the  machines  in  good 
order,  cleaning  and  oiling  them.  This  may  be  done 
profitably  twice  during  the  winter,  for  a  machine 
depreciates  more  when  idle,  than  when  at  work. 
This  fact  is  well  known  among  machinists,  but  over¬ 
looked  by  farmers,  and  their  machinery  is  neglected. 

Bemember,  Lime -Wash  is  a  valuable  purifier  for 
spring  use,  anywhere ;  it  cleanses  and  sweetens. 


Hotes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Our  country  is  so  large  that  it  is  not  often  that 
remarks  about  the  weather  can  have  a  general  in¬ 
terest.  All  along  the  Atlantic  Coast,  and  extend¬ 
ing  for  a  varying  breadth  inland,  is  a  district  in 
which,  up  to  the  first  of  February,  there  was  prac¬ 
tically  no  winter.  The  large  number  of  our  read¬ 
ers  within  this  district  are  much  interested  in  the 
weather  question,  which  also  concerns  others,  es¬ 
pecially  fruit  growers,  outside  of  it.  What  is  to 
be  the  result  of  this  unusually  warm  weather  which 
prevailed  for  weeks  together?  In  many  cases  veg¬ 
etation  in  fruit,  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  has  been  too  far 
excited  to  sustain  a  sudden  change  to  real  winter 
weather  (and  as  we  write  such  a  change  has  come) 
without  injury.  To  what  extent  next  summer’s 
fruit  crops  are  affected  by  the  weather  cannot  yet 
be  told,  and  the  anxiety  of  the  fruit  grower  as  to 
his  prospects  must  continue  until  after  blossoming 
time.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  purchasing  all 
needed  implements,  fertilizers,  seeds,  etc.,  and 
many  who  are  just  starting  out  in  garden  and  or¬ 
chard  work,  will  ask:  “Where  shall  I  buy?”  A 
word  just  here  may  save  both  the  questioners,  and 
the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  unneces¬ 
sary  trouble.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  sus¬ 
picious  business  houses,  manufacturers,  and  dealers 
are  excluded  from  our  advertising  columns  ;  only 
those  obtaining  space  of  whom  we  would  order 
goods  ourselves  if  needed.  By  a  careful  consulta¬ 
tion  of  these  business  notices  the  question  “where 
to  buy”  may  be  answered  at  once.  These  adver¬ 
tisers  are  always  glad  to  furnish  information,  by 
sending  catalogues  of  their  goods,  and  to  reply  by 
letter.  In  most  cases  it  is  better  for  those  desiring 
to  purchase,  or  to  obtain  information  about  imple¬ 
ments  and  other  articles,  to  write  directly  to  the 
dealers  rather  than  to  us.  In  garden  work  there 
are  two  extremes  to  be  avoided  :  being  always  be¬ 
hind  the  season,  and  always  ahead  of  it.  The  soil 
should  not  be  worked  when  it  is  so  wet  that  it  is 
sticky,  and  will  afterwards  dry  into  a  hard  mass — 
and  on  the  other  hand  it  should  be  worked  so  soon 
as  it  is  dry  enough.  Let  both  the  season  and  the 
crop  go  along  together  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

: — — 

Orchard  and  ^'iivscry. 

In  planting  an  orchard,  the  ground  should  first 
be  prepared  by  thorough  plowing  and  manuring. 
This  matter  is  often  ignored,  while  the  fact  is  that, 
except  upon  new  land,  unless  the  soil  taken  for  the 
orchard  is  in  at  least  as  good  condition  as  would 
be  regarded  proper  for  wheat,  corn,  or  other  farm 
crops,  a  paying  orchard  cannot  be  expected.  It 
would  have  been  better  to  have  prepared  the  land 
last  fall,  but  the  failure  to  do  so  need  not  prevent 
one  from  planting ;  plant  now,  manure  later.  The 
trees  should  be  ordered  at  once,  as  a  brief  delay, 
may  find  the  best  varieties — just  the  ones  wanted 
— all  exhausted.  If  the  ground  is  not  ready  when 
the  trees  come,  they  should  be  heeled-in,  that  is, 
their  roots  covered  with  soil,  that  they  may  not 
dry  out.  In  setting  the  trees,  great  care  should 
be  exercised ;  it  does  not  pay  to  hurry  through 
this  kind  of  work.  The  tops  should  be  cut 
back,  so  that  the  evaporating  leaf-surface  of  the 
transplanted  tree,  may  correspond  pretty  nearly 
with  the  reduced  amount  of  absorbing  root-surface. 


Trimming  before  Planting. — This  is  a  matter  of 
much  importance,  the  whole  future  of  the  tree  de¬ 
pending  upon  its  being  properly  done.  No  matter 
how  carefully  a  tree  may  be  taken  up,  some  of  its 
roots  will  be  injured,  and  as  ordinarily  lifted,  the 
trees  that  come  from  the  nursery  do  not  have  half 
the  roots  that  belong  to  them.  One  must  exercise 
judgment  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  safe  to  say,  that 
one-third  of  the  length  of  shoots  should  be  cut  away 
at  any  rate,  and  often  more  must  be  removed. 

Laying  Out. — The  common  method  is  the  Square  ; 
but  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  the  ground,  what 
is  called  the  Quincunx,  gives  the  most  available 
space  to  the  greatest  number  of  trees.  For  this 
plan,  with  illustration  for  setting,  see  the  American 
Agriculturist,  September,  1S79.  A  list  of  the  best 
kinds  of  fruits  for  the  orchard,  is  given  in  the  Notes 
of  the  January  number  for  the  present  year. 

Injured  Trees  must  be  looked  to  ;  if  broken  down, 
they  should  be  trimmed  ;  girdled  trees  will  need  to 
be  banked  up  with  earth,  or  grafts  joining  the  bark 
above  and  below  the  girdling,  should  be  inserted. 

Pruning  can  be  continued  until  the  sap  starts, 
covering  all  large  wounds  with  a  grafting  wax, 
made  of  three  parts  each  of  beeswax  and  rosin, 
and  two  parts  of  tallow,  melted  and  thoroughly 
mixed.  This  is  to  be  used  in  the  melted  state,  ap¬ 
plied  with  a  brush.  Some  prefer  to  use  paint  instead. 

Grafting. — Plum  and  cherry  trees  must  be  grafted 
earlier  than  the  pear  or  apple.  For  directions  with 
illustrations  of  grafting,  see  the  last  month’s  Notes. 

Cions. — A  good  supply  of  cions  should  be  se¬ 
cured  early ;  they  must  not  be  cut  after  the  sap 
begins  to  flow,  unless  to  be  inserted  immediately. 

Budding  Stock. — The  twigs  and  branches  above 
the  buds,  that  “took”  last  summer,  are  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  leaving  only  a  half-inch  or  so  above  the  bud. 

'ITlie  IFVsiit  4*51  s-alh'sa. 

In  selecting  a  spot  for  a  fruit  garden,  choose  a 
warm  place,  and  as  near  the  house  as  possible,  that 
it  may  be  both  convenient  for  gathering,  and  more 
secure  from  trespassers.  The  soil  should  be  well 
drained,  deep,  mellow,  and  enriched  with  well  rot¬ 
ted  manure.  The  importance  of  a  good  selection 
of  varieties  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon. 
For  a  list  of  the  leading  kinds  of  the  various  fruits 
see  the  January  number  Notes  ;  for  others  see  the 
Catalogues  of  dealers.  The  selecting  of  new  sorts 
for  the  main  reliance,  is  not  recommended.  Let  the 
bulk  of  the  planting  be  of  old,  and  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  varieties,  rather  than  of  new  and  untried  kinds. 

Planting.— So  soon  as  the  ground  is  settled,  plant 
the  trees,  shrubs,  etc.,  that  they  may  get  an  early 
start,  and  be  well  established  by  the  time  drouths 
come.  Like  animals,  much  depends  on  early  growth. 

Blackberries  and  Baspberries  start  very  early,  and 
it  is  best  to  set  them  in  the  fall ;  but  very  early  in  the 
spring  will  answer.  The  canes  produced  this  year, 
will  bear  the  fruit  the  following  season. 

/Sraw&emes.^Old  beds  are  to  be  uncovered.  The 
method  of  cultivating  the  vines  in  rows  three  feet 
apart,  is  now  generally  considered  the  most  satis¬ 
factory.  See  article  and  engraving  of  the  “  Sharp¬ 
less  ”  Strawberry,  on  page  103  of  this  number. 

Grapes. — Every  farmer’s  family  should  have  all 
the  grapes  they  can  eat,  from  September  to  January. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  havealarge  vineyard  for  this  ; 
a  few  vines,  each  cf  the  best  sorts,  and  properly 
treated,  will  give  a  great  amount  of  fruit.  There  are 
hundreds  of  out-of-the-way  places  where  a  vine  may 
be  set,  such  as  along  a  fence,  or  it  may  be  by  the 
side  of  a  shed  or  bam  ;  with  good  soil,  and  care  in 
pruning,  satisfactory  returns  may  be  expected. 


liitcSiem  sind  Mai-kct  ©arden. 

The  Notes  for  this  department  last  month,  were 
unusually  long,  and  much  then  given  is  timely  now. 
A  careful  review  of  the  subject  of  Hot-Beds  will 
help  those  who  inquire  about  raising  early  plants. 

Cold  Frame  infants.— Cabbages,  Lettuce,  and  Cau¬ 
liflowers,  should  be  set  out  as  soon  as  the  ground 
can  be  worked.  In  market  gardens,  Lettuce  is  set 
between  the  rows  of  Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. 

Hardy  Vegetables  are  those  that  may  be  planted* 
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or  the  seed  sown,  “  as  early  as  the  ground  can  he 
worked.”  Of  such  are  ;  Beets,  Cabbages,  Carrots, 
Cress,  Cauliflower,  Celery,  Lettuce,  Parsley,  Pars¬ 
nip,  Onion,  Pea,  Radish,  Turnip,  and  Spinach.  The 

Tender  Vegetables;  Beans,  Cucumber,  Okra,  Pump¬ 
kin,  Squash,  Tomato,  and  Watermelon,  should  not 
be  sown  until  the  ground  is  well  warmed,  oraccord- 
to  the  old  rule,  “about  corn  planting  time,”— a  very 
safe  guide  in  most  localities. 

Novelties.— New  varieties  are  offered  every  year, 
and  their  claims  to  public  favor  are  presented.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  rely  upon  novelties  for  the 
main  crop,  which  should  always  be  of  well  estab¬ 
lished  varieties ;  but  we  advise  those  who  can  do  so, 
to  experiment  to  some  extent  with  novelties  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  and  sometimes  profit. 

Asparagus. — The  coarser  parts  of  the  manure 
with  which  the  bed  was  covered  last  fall,  are  to  be 
raked  off  the  bed  and  the  fine  portions  forked  in. 

Greens. — See  article  on  page  104.  The  remarks 
on  Spinach  there  given  are  of  special  importance. 

What  Vegetables  Shall  we  Raise  ?— For  a  number  of 
years  we  have  given  a  list  of  the  standard  varieties 
of  vegetables  as  a  guide  to  the  inexperienced.  This 
year  Mr.  Henderson  gives  a  list  of  the  old  and  re¬ 
liable  kinds,  together  with  the  results  as  obtained 
in  his  trial  grounds,  with  the  recent  novelties. 

Flower  Warden  and  Lawn. 

For  keeping  up  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  the 
lawn,  a  spring  dressing  should  be  given,  either  of 
ashes,  guano,  fine  bone,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  or  a  rich 
and  thoroughly  fine  compost.  Sow  grass  seed  on 
any  bare  spots.  In  planting  ornamental  trees, 
grouping,  rather  than  formal  planting  or  setting  in 
rows,  is  to  be  encouraged,  so  far  as  the  nature  and 
size  of  the  grounds  will  permit  it  to  be  done. 

New  Lawns. — Let  the  soil  be  in  a  fine  state  of 
tillage  by  thorough  working  and  manuring,  after 
which,  for  heavy  clay  soils,  Kentucky  Blue-Grass 
is  to  be  sown.  Red  Top  is  best  for  light  and  sandy 
soils,  with  a  little  mixture  of  White  Clover  in  both 
cases.  The  seed  should  be  applied  liberally,  as  a 
fine  turf  can  only  be  had  when  the  plants  are 
crowded.  All  the  way  from  two  to  six  bushels  to 
the  acre  are  advised.  If  what  we  buy  were  all 
seed ,  no  doubt  the  smaller  quantity  would  be 
enough,  but  in  the  uncertain  relations  between 
chaff  and  seed,  one  can  not  be  sure  of  properly 
thick-seeding  with  less  than  four  bushels.  Sow 
half  the  seed  in  one  direction,  and  cross-sow  with 
the  other  half.  The  seeding  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  the  land  can  be  put  in  proper  condition. 

Walks  and  Drives. — A  solid  foundation  is  the  only 
surety  for  a  good  walk  or  drive  ;  and  to  secure  this, 
use  large  stones  for  the  bottom,  begin  below  the 
reach  of  frost,  and  smaller  ones  nearer  the  surface. 
A  walk  or  drive  that  is  cheap  in  the  beginning 
will  always  be  unsatisfactory  and  dear  in  the  end. 

Annuals.— Sow  these  in  hot-beds  about  six  weeks 
before  the  outside  beds  are  to  be  ready  for  them. 

Bulbs  in  beds  may  be  uncovered  so  soon  as  warm 
weather  sets  in,  covering  again  on  very  cold  nights. 

Turfing. — In  selecting  turf  for  use  around  beds 
and  along  walks,  etc.,  see  that  no  unwelcome  weeds 
are  thereby  introduced.  The  foundation  for  the 
turf  should  be  as  carefully  prepared,  as  for  seed. 

Oreenhoiise  and  Window  Pliints. 

As  the  days  get  longer  and  warmer,  the  attacks 
of  the  insect  pest  will  be  more  vigorous.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  fumigate  as  often  as  twice  a  week, 
using  tobacco  stems  freely  for  this  purpose.  For 
the  Red  Spider,  thorough  washings  and  use  of  the 
syringe  are  the  most  effectual  remedy _ An  abund¬ 

ance  of  water  and  air  will  be  required  ;  the  sashes 
and  windows  may  be  left  open  much  of  the  daytime. 

Bulbs  brought  into  heat  will  soon  start  and  pro¬ 
duce  flowers.  Those  that  have  bloomed  should 
be  allowed  to  complete  the  growth  of  their  leaves. 

Propagation  of  stock  of  bedding  plants  for  sale  or 
home  use  should  now  be  going  on. 

Seeds  for  plants  to  go  into  the  open  ground  are  to 
be  sown  in  boxes  and  given  a  plenty  of  heat. 


Trials  of  Vegetables  in  1879. 

BT  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Very  few  new  varieties  of  vegetables  that  have 
come  under  our  notice  have  shown  any  special 
merit  during  the  past  year,  though  the  varieties 
tested  in  our  trial  grounds  were  more  numerous 
than  ever  before,  numbering  over  800  different 
sorts,  and  embracing  nearly  every  class  of  vegeta¬ 
bles  in  cultivation,  all  of  each  class  being  grown 
in  the  same  soil  and  under  the  same  conditions. 
The  great  use  of  this  comparative  test  of  so  many 
different  kinds  is  not  so  much  to  know  what  kinds 
to  grow  as  to  know  what  not  to  grow.  In  vege¬ 
tables,  as  in  fruits  and  flowers,  we  all  offer  far  too 
many  varieties  ;  the  public  would  be  far  better 
served  if  nurserymen,  seedsmen,  and  florists  would 
have  the  courage  to  cut  out  three-fourths  of  the 
varieties  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  from 
their  lists,  describing  only  a  few  of  the  best  of 
each  class,  and  also  naming  such  as  proved  to  be 
specially  unworthy  of  culture.  I  give  the  follow¬ 
ing  brief  notes  on  vegetables  as  they  appeared  in 
our  grounds  at  Jersey  City  Heights,  N.  J.,  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1879  : 

Asparagus. — In  October,  1878,  we  planted  12 
roots  each  of  Colossal,  Giant,  and  Mr.  Smalley’s 
Defiance,  but  the  number  was  too  few  to  give 
any  certain  results.  In  the  fall  of  1879  we  planted 
200  plants  of  each  kind  in  carefully  prepared  ground, 
and  will  be  better  able  to  judge  this  season  which 
is  best  for  general  cultivation.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  favorably  of  the  Defiance,  but  will  not  hazard 
an  endorsement  until  our  trial  is  more  complete. 

Beans,  Bush. — Flat-podded  China  proved  earliest, 
Mohawk  next ;  for  general  crop,  Valentine’s. 
The  “Golden  Wax”  is  a  new  and  distinct  variety 
that  proved  on  a  second  year’s  trial  excellent,  being 
early,  stringless,  and  of  very  fine  flavor  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  best  shell  beans.  For  Pole  Beans,  nothing 
is  better  than  Large  Lima.  Giant  Wax  is  a 
stringless  pole  snap  bean,  but  has  no  special  merit. 

Beets.— The  old  BassanO  is  earliest,  but  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  light  color,  is  now  superseded  by  the 
Egyptian,  which  is  by  far  the  best  of  the  dark  col¬ 
ored,  round  varieties.  Bastian’s  Blood  Turnip,  a 
newer  kind,  is  second  in  earliness  to  Egyptian.  The 
best  long  variety  was  Long  Smooth  Red. — Mangels. 
Norbitou  Giant  proved  the  best  red,  and  Kinver 
Globe  the  best  of  the  yellows. 

Cabbages  show  no  change  in  the  past  three  years. 
For  earliest,  the  Wakefield  still  leads,  then  comes 
Early  Summer,  only  about  8  days  later,  but  of  near¬ 
ly  double  the  weight.  This  sort,  we  find,  is  more 
valued  generally  than  any  other  early  cabbage,  as 
it  seems  to  adapt  itself  better  to  all  sections  of  the 
country.  The  Wakefield  has  never  been  a  favorite 
in  the  Southern  States,  though  almost  exclusively 
grown  by  market  gardeners  at  the  North,  but  the 
Early  Summer  is  an  equal  favorite,  south  and 
north,  and  is  now  perhaps  most  generally  cultivated. 

Savoy  Cabbages  we  find  are,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  yearly  becoming  more  extensively  cultivated. 
An  improved  variety,  called  Netted  Savoy,  in¬ 
troduced  last  season,  we  find  to  be  one  of  the  best. 

Cauliflower. — Our  reports  from  the  new  variety 
named  Early  Snowball,  fully  confirm  our  own 
tests.  This  was  first  sent  out  in  1877,  and  was  il¬ 
lustrated  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  Feb., 
1878.  It  undoubtedly  is  the  earliest,  largest,  and 
most  certain  to  head  of  any  variety  we  know.  It  is 
this  season  classed  by  some  seedsmen  as  synonymous 
with  the  Erfurt ;  this  is  an  error,  as  it  is  entirely 
distinct  from  and  superior  to  the  best  strains  of 
Erfurt.  All  our  New  Jersey  market  gardeners  now 
grow  it  exclusively  for  early  crop.  For  late  crops, 
which  are  mainly  grown  by  the  Long  Island  gar¬ 
deners, the  Half  Early  Paris  and  Algiers  are  the  best. 

Celery. — The  four  best  sorts  for  this  section  are 
Golden  Dwarf,  Half  Dwarf,  Dwarf  Sandring¬ 
ham,  and  London  Red.  For  market,  I  should 
advise  the  relative  proportions  of  four  of  Gol¬ 
den  Dwarf,  three  of  Half  Dwarf,  two  of  Dwarf 
Sandringham,  and  one,  or  one-fourth  as  much  as  of 
the  first,  of  London  Red.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  al¬ 
ways  best  to  grow  several  kinds  of  celery  ;  so  much 


depends  on  location  and  season,  that  it  is  not  safe 
to  risk  a  crop  of  all  one  kind,  as  we  find  that  varie¬ 
ties  that  will  “  burn  ”  or  “  scald  ”  in  one  place,  are 
entirely  exempt  from  it  in  another.  Where  the 
Dwarf  Sandringham  does  well,  nothing  is  so  good, 
as  it  is  always  entirely  solid. 

Carrot. — The  Danvers  was  tried  more  fully  the 
past  season,  but  whether  our  soil  is  not  adapted  to 
it,  or  from  other  causes,  our  success  has  not  been 
that  claimed  for  it  as  giving  the  heaviest  crop  of 
any  variety  ;  the  Improved  Long  Orange  for  gen¬ 
eral  crop  proved  better.  For  forcing  under  glass, 
nothing  surpasses  the  Scarlet  Horn,  while  for  early 
crop  to  be  bunched  and  sold  while  young,  Half 
Long  Red  or  Stump-Rooted  is  the  be6t. 

Sweet  Com. — No  change  from  the  reports  of  last 
year.  Crosby’s  Early  stands  first  as  both  earliest 
and  sweetest.  Narragansett  and  Minnesota  are  a 
little  earlier,  but  not  so  good.  The  very  general 
and  large  demand  for  the  Egyptian,  sent  out  in  1877, 
tells  of  the  value  attached  to  it ;  almost  all  agree 
that  it  is  the  best  flavored  of  all  the  Sweet  Corns  ; 
being  of  very  large  size,  it  is  one  of  the  latest,  but 
is  none  the  less  valuable  on  that  account,  as  it  gives 
us  a  supply  after  the  general  crop  is  done  with. 

Cucumber. — The  best  long,  forcing  English  kinds 
are  Sion  House  and  Telegraph ;  these  fancy  sorts 
are  now  getting  to  be  much  sought  after  by  our 
first-class  hotels  and  restaurants.  Improved  White 
Spine  is  yet  mostly  grown  both  for  a  main  crop 
under  glass  and  in  the  open  ground.  Green  Pro¬ 
lific  for  pickling.  The  Burr  or  West  India  Gherkin 
is  used  to  some  extent  as  a  fancy  pickle. 

Egg  Plants  show  nothing  new.  New  York  Im¬ 
proved  for  general  crop,  and  Long  White  and 
Black  Pekin  for  variety. 

Endive. — Moss  Curled  is  the  best  for  garnishing, 
and  is  equally  edible  with  Green  Curled  and  Ba¬ 
tavian,  the  most  used  market  kinds. 

Leeks. — Carenton,  very  large  and  mild  flavored, 
is  perhaps  best,  though  the  American  Flag  is  yet 
most  used  for  general  crop. 

Lettuce. — As  usual,  our  trials  of  this  popular 
vegetable  were  on  a  large  scale,  over  50  kinds  being 
experimented  with.  A  number  of  “new  names” 
proved  to  be  old  and  well  known  sorts,  and  none 
among  the  largo  number  proved  to  be  new,  or  if 
any  were  new  they  had  no  merit  to  entitle  them  to 
be  retained,  so  we  again  name  as  the  best  standard 
sorts :  All  the  Year  Round  as  the  best  plain  leaved, 
Black-Seeded  Simpson  (new,  1878)  as  the  best 
curled,  and  Silesia  or  White-Seeded  Simpson  as 
best  curled  for  general  crop.  For  forcing  in  frames 
Boston  Market  is  now  almost  exclusively  used. 

Melons. — The  standard  market  variety  is  the 
Hackensack,  so-called  from  being  extensively 
grown  by  the  market  gardeners  near  the  town  of 
that  name  in  N.  J.,  who,  by  careful  selection,  have 
brought  this  variety  of  Nutmeg  Melon  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection.  It  is  of  large  size,  finely 
netted,  green  fleshed,  and  of  excellent  flavor.  Sur¬ 
prise,  a  comparatively  new  sort,  with  whitish  thin 
rind  and  salmon-colored  flesh,  is  very  rich  in  flavor, 
exceedingly  productive,  and  of  good  size.  Cassaba, 
a  long,  large  kind,  with  yellow  flesh,  is  also  excel¬ 
lent  either  for  market  or  private  use . Water 

Melons. — Mountain  Sweet  and  Gipsy  are  the  best 
market  sorts.  Phinney’s  Early  is  perhaps  the 
earliest.  The  true  White-Seeded  Ice  Cream  is  also 
one  of  the  best. 

Okra. — Improved  Dwarf  Green. 

Onions. — Nothing  different  in  Onions  to  report. 
Red  Globe  and  Red  Wethersfield  in  reds,  White 
Globe  and  White  Portugal  in  whites,  and  of  yel¬ 
lows  the  Yellow  Danvers.  The  varieties  best  fitted 
for  the  South  are  Queen,  Giant  Rocca,  and  Red 
and  White  Italian  Tripoli,  some  of  which  grow  very 
large,  and  are  of  mild  flavor. 

Parsley. — Fern-Leaved  and  Moss  Curled. 

Parsnips.— For  general  crop,  Long  Smooth,  and 
for  early,  Short  Round. 

Peas. — American  Wonder  proved  early  and  ex¬ 
ceedingly  prolific,  and  is  without  doubt  the  best  of 
all  the  dwarf  wrinkled  peas  ;  quality  firsbrate.  We 
tested  upwards  of  20  “new”  kinds,  all  claiming 
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superior  earliness  and  productiveness  ;  but  nothing 
surpassed  the  Improved  Dan’l  O’Rourke  for  first 
early,  and  we  therefore  still  recommend  it  as  the 
best  for  general  early  crop.  For  second  early  we 
name  first  Alpha,  then  Fill  Basket,  Premium  Gem, 
and  William  I.  For  late,  Champion  of  England 
and  Omega  Some  of  the  Long  Island  farmers 
practice  sowing  the  early  varieties  as  a  second  crop 
in  August,  to  be  sold  in  October.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose,  Improved  Dan’l  O’Rourke  is  perhaps  the 
best.  When  a  good  crop  is  thus  raised,  it  is 
very  profitable  ;  but  so  much  depends  on  the  sea¬ 
son  that  that  is  not  always  certain  to  be  obtained. 

Potatoes. — The  St.  Patrick  has  had  a  general  and 
thorough  trial,  and  not  only  from  our  own  grounds, 
but  from  all  sections  of  the  country  the  reports  are 
almost,  without  exception,  so  favorable  that  there 
is  but  little  doubt  of  it  becoming  a  leading  sort.  R. 
O.  Bunnell,  Dunmore,  Pa.,  testifies  that  from  1  lb. 
cut  into  eyes  (not  from  cuttings),  and  planted  May 
10th,  he  dug  on  Sept.  15th  226  lbs.  All  testimony 
goes  to  prove  its  wonderful  productiveness.  It  is 
white,  very  oblong,  and  handsome ;  quality  full 

average . Beauty  of  Hebron. — Anew  early  sort, 

very  productive,  and  of  good  quality — a  variety 
grown  extensively  in  Northern  New  York.  Genesee 
County  King  is  late,  but  of  average  quality.  Early 
Ohio  is  also  fine  and  early,  and  will,  we  think,  be¬ 
come  one  of  our  standard  sorts.  The  earliest  of  all 
our  potatoes  was  the  Alpha,  but  the  yield  was  poor. 

Peppers  or  Capsicum. — Large  Bell  or  Bull  Nose, 
and  Sweet  Spanish,  for  general  use.  Long  Cayenne 
and  Cranberry  for  pickling. 

Badish. — The  best  early  kinds  are  Long  Scarlet, 
French  Breakfast,  and  Scarlet  Turnip,  which  are 
nearly  alike  in  the  open  ground,  but  for  forcing  the 
new  Dark-Red  Round  and  White-Tipped  Scarlet 
are  the  best,  as  the  tops  are  small  and  the  root  de- 
velopes  rapidly.  In  summer  Radishes  the  new 
Olive  Shaped  Golden  Yellow  sent  out  the  previ¬ 
ous  year  proved  very  satisfactory.  For  winter,  the 
Black  and  Grey  Spanish  and  Rose  China  are  the  best. 

Spinach. — We  have  tried  over  20  samples  of 
Spinach  the  past  season,  and  find  the  Savoy-Leaved 
the  best,  especially  for  market.  Our  trials  also  de¬ 
veloped  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  sold  for  Savoy- 
Leaved  is  only  the  ordinary  Round-Leaved  Spinach. 
The  new  Thick-Leaved  we  find  to  be  a  very  good 
sort,  tender,  and  of  fine  quality.  Large-Leaved 
Viroflay  is  a  sort  with  large  foliage ;  very  good. 
We  find  great  difference  in  the  various  stocks  of 
Round-Leaved  Spinach,  some  being  quite  inferior 
to  others  in  quality  and  weight  of  crop. 

Squash—  For  summer  varieties,  Summer  Crook 
Neck,  and  White  and  Yellow  Bush.  For  winter, 
Hubbard  and  Yokohama. 

Turnips. — For  early,  White  and  Red-top  Strap- 
leaf  ;  White  Egg  is  yet  rather  new,  but  is  fast  gain¬ 
ing  favor,  as  it  is  equally  early  as  the  Strap-leaf,  it 
attains  a  greater  size,  and  is  remarkably  handsome ; 
it  is  also  an  excellent  keeper,  and  can  therefore  be 
grown  in  fall  for  winter  use.  For  second  early,  or 
winter  for  general  crop,  Yellow  Globe  and  Golden 
Ball.  French  White  is  the  best  flavored  of  the 
Ruta-bagas  ;  the  American  Improved  Ruta-baga  is 
more  used,  and  really  one  of  the  best. 

Tomatoes. — I  have  repeatedly  given  my  opinion  in 
the  columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  that  we 
had  reached  that  point  in  earliness  with  the  Tomato 
where  further  progress  had  stopped.  This  was 
very  forcibly  confirmed  last  season.  There  was  a 
great  excitement  among  the  market  gardeners  in 
the  vicinity  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  one  of  them  having 
about  an  acre  of  a  “  new  ”  Tomato  that  was  ripe  10 
days  before  any  other.  The  owner  came  to  us  and 
offered  to  dispose  of  the  stock  of  seed.  I  took  him 
through  our  collection,  and  showed  him  a  variety 
that  had  some  ripe  fruit,  and  entirely  distinct  in 
foliage  from  any  other.  He  admitted  that  it  was 
very  like  his.  A  visit  to  his  field,  and  comparison, 
showed  it  to  be  identical ;  and  both  were  the  old 
Keyes’  Prolific,  introduced  a  dozen  years  ago,  and 
which  is,  without  question,  to-day  the  earliest  of 
any  smooth  Tomato,  but  too  small  and  inferior  in 
quality  for  a  general  crop.  1  was  never  more  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  value  of  our  trial  ground,  for  had 


we  not  had  this  lot  of  Keyes’  Prolific  for  compari¬ 
son,  the  chances  were  20  to  1  that  this  old  variety 
would  have  again  been  sent  out  as  a  new  sort  with 
a  new  name  ;  the  man  into  whose  possession  it  had 
come  had  never  heard  of  Keyes’  Prolific,  and  honest¬ 
ly  thought  he  had  a  new  sort. — We  find  that  the 
favorite  Tomato  for  general  use  is  Acme,  early, 
smooth,  prolific,  and  solid.  The  color  is  of  a 
purplish  shade,  and  for  some  time  this  was  an  ob¬ 
jection  to  its  sale  in  the  markets,  but  its  other  ex¬ 
cellent  qualities  have  offset  this,  and  now  it  sells 
equal  to  anything  offered. — Golden  Trophy  is  a 
very  pretty  fancy  variety,  of  a  rich  shade  of  yellow, 
is  equal  in  all  respects  to  the  original,  red  Trophy, 
which  is  yet  a  standard  sort,  though  not  often  seen 
so  smooth  as  at  first.  The  kinds  which  appeared 
to  be  best  for  general  market  purposes  with  us  the 
past  season  were  as  the  year  before,  viz.:  Conqueror 
and  Canada  Victor,  while  for  canning,  Paragon  and 
Hathaway’s  Excelsior  are  equally  desirable. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agricidturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Feb.  10th, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TUB  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  liue.  llarley.  Oats 
24 «r’s «/zi.s  m'tli453,000  1,715,000  1.904,01)0  34,000  2S9.000  1,054,000 
25  cl’s  last  m'tli411,000  3,105,000  3,467,000  183,000  312,000  1,128,000 
Salks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  d’s  this  m’hffll.OOO  23,226,000*  3,807,000*  118,000  237.000  1,019,000 

25  cl’s  last  m'li316.000 18,579,000*  4,091,000*  159,000  408,000  1,234,000 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  xoilh  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Eye.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1880.  .453,000  1,715,000  1,904,000  34.000  28,900  1,054,000 

28  days  1879.  .337,000  2,131,000  1,314,000  58,500  429,000  431,000 

Sales.  Four.  Wheal.  Corn  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1880.  .321,000  23,226,000  3,807,001  118.000  237,000  1,019,000 
28  days  1879  .  345,000  7,316,000  4,104,000  383,000  290,000  1,107,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Bye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
busli.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush 
Feb.  5, 1380.  .1,822,400  736,350  257,400  904,300  1.56S.450  323,000 
Feb.  10,1879.  .2,918,206  1,501,708  513,557  859,804  734,745  85,154 

Feb.  11, 1878.. 1,674, 035  774,470  208,816  831,673  1,415,633  818,079 

Feb.  7,  1877.. 3, 033, 819  2,302,261  374,142  671,114  956,114  388,605 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Feb.  8. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  kusli.  bush. 

1880.  .382,650  2,351,000  2,048,500  262,450  58.300  13,100  6,100 

1879. . 311.01)0  4,417.000  2,821,000  412,000  1,217  19,100  32,000 

1878..  279.799  4,605,476  1,756,258  184,461  305,3-12  19,878  23,584 

1877..  153.538  1,276,859  1,793,888  53,533  7i,2S3  15.309  66,191 

1876.  .241,693  1,843,457  1,731,215  15,387  -  35,537  168,137 

Of  the  notable  features  of  general  business,  since  our 
last  Review,  have  been  the  growing  ease  in  Money,  which 
contributed  to  stimulate  operations ;  very  extensive 
dealings  in  the  Public  Funds,  as  also  in  miscellaneous 
Bonds,  Mortgages,  and  Stocks  at  advancing  prices ;  in¬ 
creasing  activity  and  buoyancy  in  Real  Estate,  Dry 
Goods,  Hardware,  Metals,  Drugs,  Dyes,  Chemicals,  and 
toward  the  close  in  Groceries,  with  an  improved  demand 
also  for  Boots  and  Shoes,  Fish,  Petroleum,  Naval  Stores, 
Paints,  Tobacco,  Rice,  Hemp,  Oils,  and  most  kinds  of 
hnilding  materials _ Hides  and  Leather  weakened  per¬ 
ceptibly  in  price,  ou  a  tamer  movement _ Hay  and 

Straw  met  with  a  fair  inquiry  and  generally  strong  quo¬ 
tations . Seeds  attracted  more  attention,  and  closecl 

more  firmly. ..  .Cotton  has  been  freely  dealt  in,  chiefly 
in  the  option  line,  hut  at  variable  rates,  opening  buoy¬ 
antly  but  closing  in  favor  of  buyers  . .  A  better  demand 
has  been  reported  for  Wool,  which  has  been  quoted 
somewhat  firmer,  leaving  off  with  an  upward  tendency, 
in  view  of  comparatively  meagre  supplies  of  domestic 
product  available. . .  Provisions  have  been  quite  active, 
but,  in  the  instance  of  hog  products,  fluctuating  fre¬ 
quently  in  value,  closing  generally  lower.  Butter  also 
yielded  slightly,  and  Beef  declined  a  trifle.  Cheese  and 
Eggs  advanced  rather  sharply...  Breadstuffs  have  been 
unusually  variable,  on  freer  movements  in  Wheat,  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  speculative  interest,  though  other  articles,  in 
this  line,  exhibited  only  a  moderate  degree  of  activity. 
Export  purchases  of  Wheat  and  Flour  continued  ou  a 
restricted  scale,  the  relatively  high  prices  current  here 
impeding  operations.  Corn  met  with  a  readier  market 
for  shipment,  and,  early  in  the  month,  at  hardening 
prices.  A  good  demand  was  noted  for  Oats,  and  a  fair 
inquiry  for  Rye  and  Barley;  Oats  at  stronger  rates  ; 
Rye  at  irregular  figures  ;  while  Barley  receded,  under 
more  liberal  and  urgent  offerings,  with  a  moderate  call 
for  export  account,  mainly  for  feeding  or  low  grade 
stock.  The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat,— embracing  the 
hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard— at 
latest  dates,  embraced  about  30,100,000  bushels  ; — of 
Corn,  13,100,000  bushels;  of  Rye,  979,000  bushels;  of 
Barley,  4,155,000  bushels ;  and  of  Oats,  3,080,000  bushels, 
against,  on  Jan.  17,  an  aggregate  of  31,024,000  bushels 
Wheat,  11,927,100  bushels  Corn,  1,068,100  bushels  Rye, 


4,403,100  bushels  Barley,  and  3,318,000  bushels  Oats. 
Receipts  at  this  port  have  fallen  off  considerably,  due, 
in  good  part,  to  interruptions  in  the  forwarding  move¬ 
ment,  resulting  from  speculative  manipulation  of  the 
markets  of  the  interior,  as  well  as  the  seaboard.  Ocean 
grain  freights  further  declined  to  the  lowest  quotations 
made  here,  on  actual  business  contracts,  in  many  years, 
having  been  down,  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  to  2$d.  per 
bushel ;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  3@3Jd.  per  bushel  ;  to 
Antwerp,  by  steam,  to  4d.  per  bushel;  and  by  sail  to 
Cork,  for  orders,  3s.  9d.@4s.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs.  To¬ 
ward  the  extreme  close,  a  livelier  inquiry  was  developed 
for  Flour  and  Wheat,  especially  for  shipment,  favored 
by  the  latest  market  advices  by  cable,  which  were  of  an 
encouraging  tenor,  leading  to  a  rally  in  prices  of  Flour, 
of  10@20c.  per  bbl.,  and  of  Wheat,  of  2@3c.  per  bushel, 
winding  up  firmly.  Important  shipments  of  Wheat,  on 
through  freight  account,  were  reported  recently,  and  re¬ 
presented  as,  in  good  part,  consignments,  receivers  and 
holders  availing  themselves  of  the  current  extremely 
low  rates  on  ocean  freight,  in  which,  however,  a  slight 
rise  occurred  in  the  final  negotiations.  Corn  fell  severe¬ 
ly,  particularly  new  crop,  under  a  pressure  to  realize. 
Oats  also  weakened  again,  and  Barley  closed  barely 
steady.  Rye  was  advanced  sharply,  in  view  of  the  light 
offerings,  with  prime  Western  and  State,  boat  loads, 
quoted  up  to  95c.  bid,  and  as  high  as  $1  asked,  per 
bushel.  Hops  left  off  very  tamely,  owing,  partly,  to  the 
very  confident  views  of  sellers  of  the  better  qualities  ; 
very  choice  to  fancy  lots  of  State  having  been  held  as 
high  as  38@40c.  per  lb. 

Current  Wholesale  Pricks. 
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Cotton— Middlings.  n>  . . 

Hoes— Crop  of  1379, 38  lb . 

1878,  ¥1  Tb . 

••  olds,  $  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese.  38  !t> 
Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.fHb 

••  Timothy.  $  Inishel . 

••  Flax.  bushel.' . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c.,  filb. 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  fl  Tb 
Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  38  n> 

••  Domestic,  pulled,  fv  lb  .. 

"  California . 

Tallow,  V  lb  . 

Oil-Cake— V  ton  ...  . . 

Fork— Mess.  38  barrel  _ 

Extra  Prime,  ¥1  barrel. 

Beef— Extra  mess .  . 

La  rd,  in  trcs.  &  bbls,  38  100  lb 

Butter— State,  38  lb . 

Western. poor  to  f’ey.  lb. 

Chekse..  .  _  . 

Eggs— Fresh,  fl  dozen  ..  .... 

Poultry— Fowls,  fl  » . 

••  Chickens,  fl  lb . 

••  Roosters,  $  lb . 

Capons,  $  lb. .  . 

Turkeys— 3»  lb . 

Geese,  ft  pair . . . 

Geese,  f>  lb . . 

Ducks,  38  pair . 

R> . 

Ducks.  Wild,  f)  pair . 

Aimm.es,  38  barrel . 

Potatoes,  new  Bermuda, bbl 

f>  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  new,  W.  I.,  pr  bx 

Turnips  fl  bbl . 

Beans— 38  bushel . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond.  fl  Ini 
new,  green,  fl  bag.. 
••  new,  Florida,  per  crate 
String  Beans,  nw,  Flor.,p.c 

Carrots,  fl  bbl . 

Beets,  38  100  bunches . 

•  •  new  Bermuda,  per  crate 

Cabbages— fl  100 .  . 

Onions— 38  bbl . 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  . 

Squash,  fl  bbl . 

Celeky,  per  dozen  bunches. 
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RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

Jan.  12 . 

204 

1,031 

27,079 

38,286 

Jan.  19  . 

.14,183 

246 

988 

38,421 

33,982 

Jan.  26... . 

197 

915 

25,008 

32,451 

Feb.  3 . 

,.12,618 

172 

1,159 

36,655 

32.718 

Feb.  10 . 

.10,890 

167 

1,202 

34,339 

33.672 

Total  for  5  Weeks. 

.59,566 

986 

5.295 

161,502 

171,109 

do.  for  prevAWeeks  43,503 

1,051 

5,130 

100,719 

118,278 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  Week . 

..11,913 

197 

1,059 

32,300 

34,222 

do. 

do.  last  Month  . 

..10,877 

263 

1,282 

25,180 

29,569 

do. 

do.  prev's  Month..  10/266 

814 

1,613 

30,906 

45,590 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows  : 


week  ending  Range. 

Jan.  12 . 6>£@U  c. 

Jan.  19 .  7  @11  c. 

Jnn.  26  .  7  @llKc. 

Feb.  3 . 7  faille. 

Feb.  10 .  7X@11  c. 


Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

854@10  c. 

9>£c. 

8&@10  c. 

9xc. 

9  @10  c. 

9kc. 

854®  954c. 

854@  954c. 

9Hc. 
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Beeves.— The  market  opened  weak  in  spite  of  light 
receipts,  but  without  any  decline  in  prices  ;  an  export  of 
2000  head  the  first  week  helping  it  greatly.  In  fact,  this 
trade  is  ail  that  sustains  the  values  of  live  stock  in  the 
United  States,  for  a  shipment  of  5,770  head  in  one  week 
—a  quantity  unprecedented,  and  showing  to  what  enor¬ 
mous  proportions  the  business  has  grown— is  clearly  the 
mainstay  of  the  trade.  This  outlet,  like  a  pendulum  of  a 
clock,  checks  irregular  movements,  and  the  past  month 
lias  kept  a  very  steady  market.  Towards  the  close,  prices 
gave  way  a  little  and  sales  were  free  at  a  small  decline. 
Dressed  beef  was  offered  in  plenty  at  7}c.  per  lb. ;  the 
range  for  poor  stock  55  to  56  lbs.  per  100,  was  7}  @  8£c. 
per  lb.  for  fair  to  prime,  8Jc.  10c.  for  56  lbs.  per  100, 
and  extra  to  dress,  57  lbs.  per  100  weight,  lljc.  per  lb. 

_ Cows.— There  has  been  a  quiet  sort  of  demand  for 

good  milkers,  having  been  taken  at  prices  somewhat 
lower  for  everthing  but  choice  family  cows.  The  market 
closed  steady  at  $30  to  $50  for  fair  to  good,  and  $60  to  $65 

for  choice _ Calves. — Business  in  veal  has  been  brisk, 

except  for  grassers,  which  have  been  neglected  under  a 
good  supply  of  veals,  and  brought  2f  to  3}  cents  per  lb. 
alive.  Veals  have  sold  for  6c.  to  8|c.  per  lb.  dressed 

weight _ Sheep  and  Lambs.- Prices  have  been 

well  sustained  and  an  active  demand  has  existed  during 
the  past  five  weeks.  Lambs  ranged  from  6}c.  @  7£c.  per 
lb.  live  weight,  and  sheep  from  5c.  to  6ic.  per  lb.  ;  some 
choice  wethers  have  sold  at  $6.60  per  100  lbs.  The  clos¬ 
ing  prices  were  without  change  on  a  firm  market.... 
Swine. — A  quiet  market  and  steady  prices  have  marked 
the  past  five  weeks.  The  business  has  been  done  mainly 
at  5c.  5Jc.  per  lb.,  and  at  the  close,  prices  were 
slightly  lower,  the  bulk  of  the  sales  being  at  5c.,  and  a 
few  at  5J-C.  per  lb. 

The  Morse  Market.— Stock  has  been  accumulat¬ 
ing  for  months  past  with  nothing  to  move  it  but  inquiry. 
A  few  good  driving  animals  have  changed  hands,  but  for 
■work  and  common  horses  trade  has  been  entirely  nomi¬ 
nal.  The  outlook  seems  to  foreshadow  a  late  and  slow 
trade  for  spring  with  unsatisfactory  prices  for  dealers. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal . per  ton.  $30.00 

Linseed-cake  meal .  11  37.50 

Middlings .  “  24.00 

Bran .  “  23.00 

Corn-meal .  “  23.00 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

TTitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb . .’.  0  @9><c. 


Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb... .  3'4@i  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27 >4  per  cent)  per  lb..  14®l%c. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15p.c.)  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2‘Ac. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  4?f@5  c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4c.®  IVfc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.l.Peruv.  Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  ¥  ton. .$50.50 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  47.50 

do.  do.  guaranteed,?!  ton,  cargo  IC  56.00 

do.  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

do.  do.  do.  do.  3.40  p.  c.  51.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?!  ton .  .  45.00 

Hxcelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.00 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand,  (wheat)  ^  1,000  lbs.  10.00 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . . . per  ton . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  35.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  "Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton . . .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton..  45.00 

Walton,  Whaun  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  7.50 


Pages  Worth  Studying.— As  always,  upon  the 
approach  of  spring  work,  there  is  an  increased  number 
of  announcements  from  dealers  in  Seeds,  Plants,  Imple¬ 
ments,  Fertilizers,  etc.,  and  in  this  year  of  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  in  all  departments, the  crowd  is  greater  than  ever.  To 
avoid  the  least  trenching  upon  our  reading  columns,  four 
extra  pages  have  been  added  to  accommodate  our  friends, 
and  still  a  large  number  of  late  comers  are  necessarily 
left  out.  These  advertising  pages  are  of  great  value  to 
our  readers  as  a  source  of  information,  and  worth  study¬ 
ing  carefully  to  learn  what  is  offered,  old  and  new,  and  by 
whom.  It  is  equivalent  to  going  to  a  great  Fair,  where  a 
multitude  of  reliable  men  exhibit  what  they  have  to  sup¬ 
ply.  Reading  what  others  say  in  a  business  way,  and  how 
they  say  it,  will  usually,  give  one  new  thoughts  and  sug¬ 
gestions  useful  in  his  own  calling.  We  have  excluded 
many  advertisements  because  not  approved,  or  because 
from  men  not  known  to  be,  or  not  believed  to  be,  every 

way  trustworthy _ SSP^When  corresponding  with  any 

of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for  catalogues,  etc.,  it  is 
well  to  state  that  yon  are  a  reader  of  this  Journal.  They 
will  know  what  we  expect,  and  what  you  expect  of  them 
as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Toads  are  the  friends  of  gardeners,  destroying  the 
injurious  insects  in  large  numbers.  In  the  extensive 
vegetable  gardens  around  London  and  Paris,  the  toads 
are  looked  after  with  great  care,  and  are  even  a  part  of 
the  stock  invested  in  the  business.  Many  of  the  toads 
in  and  around  London  are  brought  from  France,  where 
they  pay  as  high  as  six  shillings  a  dozen  for  them. 


MARCH  01. 

“Forward  ! . .  .MARCH  !  ”  is  the  general  order  for 
this  month.  Not  only  is  it  implied  in  the  name 
of  the  month  itself,  but  in  the  Season  also.  The 
hibernation,  the  resting  of  the  winter,  is  coming  to 
an  end.  Work  in  the  Fields  and.  in  the  Gardens  will 
soon  begin,  where  it  is  not  already  under  way. 
Much  of  the  success  depends  upon  planning  well. 

Is  there  a  man  who  cultivates  a  farm,  an  orchard, 
a  vegetable  or  fruit  garden,  or  a  flower  plot,  or  who 
raises  animals,  that  can  not  find  useful  hints  and 
suggestions  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  ?  If  there 
is,  it  is  not  the  paper  we  intend  it  to  be. 

But  we  believe  it  will  surely  pay  every  one  to  study 
these  pages. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  are  already  doing  so. 
What  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  do  not  ? 

We  fully  believe  they  ought  to-  do  so,  for  their 
own  good,  and  if  we  could  see  them  we  would  tell 
them  so,  and  explain  why. 

As  we  cannot,  we  ask  our  readers  to  do  this  as  a 
double  favor  to  them  and  to  us. 

Last  Autumn  we  prepared  the  largest  and  best 
assortment  of  Premiums  ever  offered — valuable  ar¬ 
ticles  to  be  presented  to  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  invite  new  readers,  and  receive  and  forward  the 
names  of  both  old  and  new  subscribers  for  1880. 

All  those  Premiums  are  still  offered  to 
our  friends,  new  and  old,  and  will  toe 
offered  during  March,  and  until  June. 

March  is  a  good  month  to  carry  on  and  fill  out 
Premium  Lists  already  in  progress,  and  to  start 
new  clubs.  Many  thousands  of  such  names  are 
sent  in  every  March. 

We  invite  all  our  friends  to  take  hold  with  fresh 
energy,  and  secure  some  valuable  articles  from  our 
list.  (If  any  one  has  not  the  full  Premium  List  at 
hand,  send  at  once  a  postal  card  request,  and  it 
will  be  forwarded  free.) 

ST  WILL  PAY  A  E3 SINUS 35 ESS  FOLD, 

to  have  in  every  neighborhood,  at  least  a  few  good  books 
on  Animals  and  their  Diseases,  on  General  Farming,  on 
Gardening,  on  Fruits,  on  Farm  Implements,  etc., 'and  at 
least  a  few  Standard  Works  on  other  subjects.  These 
books  ought  to  be  accessible  to  all  for  reference  in  case 
of  need,  as  well  as  for  reading  by  all— a  sort  of  circulat¬ 
ing  or  reference  library  to  be  in  charge  of  some  one. 

Never,  before  was  there  so  good  an  opportunity  as  now 
to  get  a  collection  of  such  Books  at  very  small  cost.  Any 
ten  or  more  persons  contributing  $1.50  each,  will  each  be 
supplied  with  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1S80,  and 
in  addition,  one  Hollar’s  worth  of  Books 
will  be  presented  for  each  Contributor  to  the  fund.  The 
books  may  be  selected  from  the  list  of  8  4  7  Good  Works 
named  in  our  premium  sheet.  Where  the  subscriptions 
arc  already  sent  in  for  1880,  subscriptions  for  18S1  may  be 
added,  when  desired,  to  increase  the  Library  as  far  as 
possible.  Many  new  subscribers  can  also  be  found. 
Every  neighborhood  may  thus  secure  such  a  Library. 
It  only  needs  some  enterprising  man,  young  or  old,  to 
take  hold  of  the  matter  as  a  leader,  and  he  will  soon 
have  plenty  of  helping  hands,  and  heads,  and  hearts.  If 
the  Men  neglect  it,  their  “  Better-halves,”  or  Daughters, 
always  foremost  in  good  works,  should  take  it  up. 

N.  E5.—  Special.— An  Answer  to  many  In¬ 
quirers  %— While  ten  subscribers  for  one  year  are  pre¬ 
ferred  to  one  subscription  for  ten  years,  yet,  when  special - 
ly  desired ,  any  subscriber  can  pay  for  as  many  years  in 
advance  as  he  may  desire ,  and  count  each  year  as  one  sub¬ 
scription  in  making  up  the  Library  Club  above  described. 
Thus:  $15  will  pay  for  Ten  Years'  Subscriptions  and 
Ten  Dollars  Worth  of  Books  for  this  spring  only. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foim,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


What  to  Plant  in  the  Garden,  is  always  a 
puzzling  question,  and  especially  so  since  the  very  late 
increase  in  varieties.  There  is  a  great  choice  both  as  to 
quality  and  amount  of  product.  Even  in  a  very  small  gar¬ 
den,  a  right  selection  of  seeds  will  make  a  difference  of 
many  dollars  of  real  value  in  what  is  grown  for  one’s  own 
use— the  labor,  expense  and  care  being  the  same.  There 
is  a  multitude  of  new  things  worth  many  times  as  much 
as  the  old  “  standard  ”  sorts,  both  as  to  quality  and  yield. 
But  among  the  hundreds  of  varieties  of  new  peas,  beans, 
cabbages,  lettuce,  corn,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  tomatoes, 
etc.,  etc.,  each  strongly  praised  by  some  seller  of  seeds,  the 
layman  is  sorely  at  loss  to  know  what  to  select,  and  quite 
likely  to  get  many  poor  things.  To  all  such,  the  results 
of  800  trials  given  by  so  careful  an  experimenter  as  Peter 
Henderson,  will  be  of  great  value.  See  page  86. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  or  Chili  Saltpetre,  is  one  of  the 
leading  mineral  fertilizers  supplied  from  the  immense 
deposites  in  the  rainless  desert  of  Southern  Peru.  At¬ 
tention  was  first  called  to  it  by  Alexander  von  Humboldt, 
in  the  early  part  of  this  century,  but  it  is  not  over  fifty 
years  ago  that  it  was  first  shipped  abroad  to  any  extent. 
The  Nitrate  of  Soda  industry  is  to-day  a  large  and  rapidly 
growing  one,  there  being  over  250,000  tons  of  this  fertil¬ 
izer  mined  and  exported  per  year,  though  it  is  not  all 
used  upon  the  land,  a  large  share  going  to  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  chemicals  as  a  source  of  Nitric  Acid.  It  is  a 
formidable  competitor  of  the  celebrated  Peruvian  Guano. 

8298,760,867  for  Widows  and  Orphans. 

— In  studying  the  Statement  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  as  given  on  page  117,  we  were  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  with  one  item,  the  “  Policies  in  force  January  1, 
1880,”  amounting  to  nearly  three  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  insuring  this  sum  to  the  survivors  at  death 
of  the  holders  of  95,423  policies  of  insurance.  As  will 
be  seen,  over  seven  million  dollars  were  paid  to  the 
survivors  or  representatives  of  insurers  during  1879,  hut 
the  receipts  were  over  seventeen  millions  despite  the 
reduced  rates  of  insurance,  and  so  there  is  a  surplus 
of  over  Eleven  Millions  beyond  the  amount  needed  to 
render  safe  and  secure  the  policies  in  this  Company. 


The  American  Agriculturist  Fertilizer 
Experiments. 

The  Farmer’s  Own  Experiments. 

The  enterprise  first  proposed  and  carried  out  by  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  has  given  results  of  great  value. 
This  plan  included  showing  the  farmer  how  to  experi¬ 
ment  with  fertilizers,  and  furnishing  him  at  cost,  or  less, 
with  fertilizers  of  standard  quality  for  the  experiments. 
Some  of  the  reports  of  last  year’s  experiments,  are  given 
elsewhere  by  Prof.  Atwater.  Can  any  farmer  who  uses 
fertilizers  at  all  examine  these  reports,  and  not  see  how 
valuable  the  knowledge  thus  gained  must  be  to  the  exper¬ 
imenter?  Would  he  not  gladly  have  such  a  knowledge 
of  the  requirements  of  his  own  soil,  as  these  farmers  have 
of  theirs  ? 

Can  there  be  any  stronger  evidence  as  to  the  folly — the 
wastefulness,  of  the  promiscuous  hit-or-miss  use  of  ferti¬ 
lizers?  It  is  just  as  important  to  know  what  the  soil 
does  not  need,  as  it  is  to  know  what  it  does  require,  and 
what  may  be  applied  to  it  with  profit.  This  knowledge 
can  only  he  obtained  from  the  soil,  and  through  the 
medium  of  experiments.  So  well  satisfied  are  we  of  the 
utility  of  the  experiments  already  made,  that  we  propose 
to  continue  them  the  present  year.  We  commend  Prof. 
Atwater’s  account  of  last  year’s  experiments  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  every  farmer.  If  the  reader  would  have  a  sim¬ 
ilar  knowledge  of  his  own  soil,  we  can  provide  him  with 
the  means  of  acquiring  it  at  a  very  small  outlay.  The 
full  explanation  of  the  plan  will  be  given  next  month  ; 
it  will  not,  however,  be  essentially  different  from  that 
followed  last  year,  and  which  was  described  on  pages 
128-129  in  April  1879. 

The  Experiments  for  1880- 

As  some  of  the  details  for  this  year  have  not  been 
decided  upon,  a  full  explanation  will  not  be  given  until 
next  month.  It  is  not  probable  that  there  will  be  any 
essential  variation  from  the  methods  as  given  in  April 
1879,  and  those  of  our  readers  at  the  South,  where  the 
season  for  work  is  already  quite  advanced,  who  wish  to 
consider  the  matter  earlier,  may  take  last  year’s  work  as 
a  general  guide.  The  prices  of  the  parcels  may,  or  may 
not  he,  slightly  advanced,  owing  to  the  general  higher 
cost  of  most  materials. 


1880.] 
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Off  Color.— At  a  sale  of  a  superior  herd  of  Jersey 
■rows,  a  great  pecuniary  loss  was  sustained  by  the  owner, 
■■cause  the  animals  did  not  have  the  fancy  superficial 
marks,  now  made  so  much  of  by  the  ruling  spirits  of  the 
J  crsey  Herd  Books.  Black  tongues  and  black  switches 
re  not  strictly  Jersey  marks— many  of  the  best  of  that 
breed  do  not  have  them.  Breeders  should  remember 
this,  and  look  to  the  milking  and  breeding  qualities  of  a 
•dairy  cow,  as  of  the  most  importance,  and  banish  the  ex¬ 
pression — “Too  much  off  color  to  be  fashionable.” 

Trouble  in  dimming  is  frequently  complained 
of  in  winter.  Much  of  the  trouble  is  due  to  a  neglect  of 
the  temperature  which  can  not  be  told  with  any  approach 
to  accuracy  except  by  using  a  thermometer.  If  the 
cream  is  brought  into  a  warm  room  until  the  thermome¬ 
ter  shows  it  to  stand  at  60°,  we  rarely  find  any  difficulty. 
In  old  times  the  cream  was  thought  to  be  bewitched, 
tmd  as  the  power  of  a  horse-shoe  to  keep  witches  away 
is  well  known,  it  was  used  to  drive  the  witches  from  the 
churn.  The  horse-shoe  was  heated  red  hot  and  dropped 
into  the  cream  in  the  churn.  It  drove  the  witches  away 
when  it  brought  the  cream  to  the  right  temperature. 


compensates  for  these  omissions  by  being  headed  with 
the  somewhat  startling  announcement  that  “  The  Early 
Bird  Catches  the  Worm.”  Our  advice  to  the  worm  is  to 

keep  out  of  the  way . It  seems  necessary  to  repeat  our 

warning  about 

MURDEROUS  ILLUMINATING  OILS. 

See  what  was  said  last  month  about  selling  recipes 
with  “rights”  for  people  to  make  a  so-called  oil  out  of 

benzine _ We  gave  in  October  last  an  engraving  of  a 

“  Solargraph  Watch,”  but  that  cost  $1— while  here  is  a 
“  Time  Indicator  ”  of  which  one  can  get  four  for  that 
price,  and  can  afford  to  have,  as  they  say  in  Texas:  “any 
dimensions  of  time.”  A  “Time  Indicator”  is  adver¬ 
tised  for  25  cents.  "Whoever  sends  that  sum  receives  a 
card  of  the  size  here  given.  On  one  side  are  neatly  print¬ 
ed  the  lines  and  figures  shown  in  the  engraving.  At  A 
is  a  piece  cut  so  as  to  turn  up  and  form  the  gnomon ,  or 
part  of  the  dial  that  casts  the  shadow;  a  thread  with  a 
small  brass  ring  at  each  end  to  keep  it  in  place  slides  in 
a  slit  where  the  months  are  marked.  One  has  only  to 
set  it  right  when  the  sun  shines— and  there  it  is.  This 
“Indicator”  if  it  doesn't  tell  the  time, 

DOES  GIVE  A  WHOLESOME  LESSON'. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


A  wonderful  change 
indeed  has  come  over 
o  u  r  correspondence. 
But  a  few  w'eeks  ago 
and  we  could  be  sure 
that  a  large,  and  rapidly 
increasing  share  of  all 
of  the  editorial  letters 
would  have  reference  to 
Stock  Speculations.  So 
soon  as  the  news  of  the 
action  of  the  Post  Office  authori¬ 
ties,  as  given  last  month,  was 
spread  abroad,  the  whole  thing 
collapsed.  We  get  no  more  letters 
asking  if  Lawrence  &  Co.  and  the 
rest  are  “  responsible,”  or  “  will 
do  as  they  agree.”  Only  the  few 
letters  that  were  then  on  the  way  reached  us(.  The  move¬ 
ment  which  led  to  the  suppression  of  these  bogus  con- 
'Cerns,  was  taken  by  the  Law  Committee  of  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  their  doings  have  been  confirmed 


IN  A  SERIES  OP  STRONG  RESOLUTIONS 

■adopted  by  the  Stock  Exchange  itself,  which  has  given  the 
Law  Committee  more  power  to  act  on  behalf  of  that  body. 
. . .  .The  Post  Office  Department  is  doing  wonders  in  the 
way  of  the  suppression  of  fraud.  The  shutting  up  of  these 
stock  swindlers  is  but  a  small  portion  of  its  good  work ; 
it  has  made  the  way  of  the  lottery  transgressor  so  hard, 
that  he  has  been  obliged  to  go  over  to  Canada,  and  we 
find  the  Louisiana  State,  the  Royal  Havana,  and  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  State  Lotteries  in  Montreal,  where  they 

DEFT  THE  LAWS  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  following  wrigglevand  squirm  which  heads  their 
circular,  shows  how  badly  they  are  hurt. 

“To  The  Public:  In  view  of  certain  new  and  recent 
regulations  by  which  the  United  States  Postal  Authorities 
•assume  to  supervise  and  decide  what  class  of  mail  matter 
shall  be  sent  to  the  citizen,  thereby  arrogating  to  them¬ 
selves  a  right  to  interfere  with  the  private  correspondence 
■of  American  freemen,  which  would  not  be  tolerated  by 
any  monarchy  in  Europe,  we  have  established  a  General 
Agency  for  the  sale  of  tickets  in  all  legalized  and  reliable 
Lotteries  outside  of  their  jurisdiction.” — Merely  another 
illustration  of  the  fact,  that  “  Ho  man  e’er  felt  the  halter 
•draw,  with  good  opinion  of  the  law.”  So  far  from  there 
being  any  “  new  and  recent  regulations,”  it  only  happens, 
to  the  great  discomfort  of  scamps  of  various  sorts,  that 
we  have  a  Post  Master  General  who  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
•enforce  the  laws  made  by  the  representatives  of  “  Ameri¬ 
can  freemen,”  for  which  these  chaps  profess  so  much 
sympathy,  (at  the  rate  of  $10  a  package  of  tickets),  and 
upon  whom  their  bosh  about  “  Monarchy  in  Europe  ”  is 
wasted.  It  isn’t  the  “  American  freemen  ”  who  are  at  all 
■troubled.  It  Is  you 


Upon  the  back  of  the  card  there  is  printed  as  follows : 

“  Notice.— Out  of  every  hundred  that  order  this  valu- 
ble  little  novelty,  there  is  generally  cme  that  finds  fault 
because  he  failed  to  receive  an  elegant  watch  prepaid  for 
25  cents.  Of  course,  if  any  one  expects  a  ‘  gold  watch 
full  jeweled,’  they  will  find  themselves  slightly  disap¬ 
pointed;  but  if  they  expect  only  the  value  of  their 
money,  they  will  get  it  in  the  article  herewith  sent.” 

That  lesson  is  one  that  a  vast  number  of  grown  people 
need  to  learn,  and  very  cheap  it  is  at  25  cents,  with  the 
“  Pocket  Time  Indicator  ”  in  the  bargain.  If  some  peo¬ 
ple  would  only  learn  that  other  people  do  business  to 
make  money,  and  that  one  way  to  make  money  is 

TO  SELL  THINGS  FOR  MORE  THAN  THEY  COST, 

a  Vast  deal  of  trouble  would  be  saved.  To  illustrate: 
some  rifles  are  advertised  at  the  very  low  price  of  $4.50, 
and  great  numbers  write  to  ask  us  about  the  rifle.  One 
would  think  that  no  help  was  needed  for  a  person  to  de¬ 
cide  whether  he  had  any  use  for  a  $4.50  rifle.  Every  one 
old  enough  to  be  trusted  with  a  firearm  ought  to  know 
that  he  will  not  get  a  $50  rifle  for  $4.50.  It  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  he  will  get  anything  that  is  worth 
more  than  what  he  pays  for  it.  No  one  can  do  a  profita¬ 
ble  business  at  selling  for  75  cents  that  which  cost  him 
100  cents,  and  those  who  are  in  business  do  it  for  profit. 
A  great  many  feel  that  they  have  been  hardly  used  when 
the  thing  that  they  buy  is  worth  just  about  the  price 
charged  for  it  and  no  more....  We  have  occasionally  in 
these  columns  cautioned  persons  in  visiting  cities  to 
AVOID  ALL  ADVANCES  OP  STRANGERS. 

An  illustration  of  the  necessity  for  observing  this  oc¬ 
curred  not  long  ago  in  New  York.  A  young  man  from 
the  country  was  asked  by  a  plausible  stranger  to  do  him 
a  favor.  There  was  to  be  a  horse  auction  at  which  a  very 
fine  horse  that  stranger  wanted  was  to  be  sold.  He, 
stranger,  was  known  as  a  horse-dealer  and  judge  of 
horses,  and  if  he  bid  upon  the  horse,  others  would  bid 
higher,  but  the  young  man,  being  unknown,  could  buy 
said  horse  very  low— he,  stranger,  would  pay  $200  for 
the  horse,  and  young  man  might  buy  it  for  as  much  less 
as  he  could.  A  nice  offer,  but  young  man  bad  no  money. 
“But  you  have  your  watch  and  chain  worth  $200— buy 
the  horse,  tell  auctioneer  you  have  to  go  to  your  hotel  for 
the  money,  and  will  leave  your  watch  until  your  return; 
you  have  only  to  bring  the  horse  round  the  corner  into 
the  next  street  and  get  the  money.”  The  plan  was  car¬ 
ried  out,  the  young  man  bid  off  the  horse  at  $150-  would 
go  for  his  money,  left  his  watch  and  chain,  delighted 
with  the  idea  of  making  $50  so  readily,  led  the  horse 
around  the  corner  into  the  next  street— but  stranger  was 
not  there;  waited,  but  stranger  did  not  come— waited 
longer,  no  stranger;  at  last  went  back  to  place  of  sale  — 
no  one  there  1  At  length  it  began  to  dawn  on  the  young 
man  that  the  horse  was  not  the  only  thing  sold.  He  was 
out  a  valuable  watch  and  chain;  was  in  a  horse  worth  all 
the  way  from  $10  to  $15,  and  a  lesson  about 

AVOIDING  THE  ADVANCES  OP  STRANGERS, 


VIOLATORS  OF  THE  LAW, 

who  feel  the  pinchingsof  a  remarkably  tight  shoe . 

Just  as  a  welcome  rain  starts  into  a  new  growth  the 
weeds  as  well  as  the  crops,  so  does  the  return  of  “good 
■times,”  set  on  foot  fraudulent  schemes  as  well  as  honest 
enterprises.  The  mining  industry  is  probably  on  the  eve 
of  a  period  of  development  greater  than  has  ever  before 
been  known,  and  taking  advantage  of  this,  all  sorts  of 
schemes,  with  no  other  metallic  basis  than  brass,  will  be 
placed  before  the  public.  A  scheme,  with  its  office  in 
New  York  with  a  full  outfit  of  President,  Sec’y.,  and  a 
strong  team  of  Directors,  is  neatly  printed,  and  the  circu¬ 
lar  shows  conclusively,  that  a  few  of  its  $10  shares  would 
soon  make  one  rich,  but  the  names  of  the  people,  are 
NOT  IN  THE  CITY  DIRECTORY  1 
We  like  better  the  “Shakspeare”  mining  circular, 
which  does  not  give  the  name  of  a  single  person,  but 


which  was  worth  all  he  paid  for  it . It  is  a  common 

trick  of  quacks  travelling  in  the  Western  States,  to  claim 
to  represent  some  Medical  College  in  N.  Y.  City,  or  else 
to  belong  to  some  Medical  Institute.  We  have  already 
shown  that  no  Medical  College  with  a  right  to  the  name, 
ever  sends  out  travelling  doctors ;  the  very  fact  that  one 
claims  this,  stamps  him  as  an  impostor.  With  Medical 
“Institutes,”  the  case  is  different.  One  man  may  call 
his  doctor  shop  an  “Institute.”  There  is  a  chap  going 
about  in  Ohio,  representing  the 

“greenleaf  medical  institute” 
of  New  York  City,  and  his  circular  has  much  to  say  about 
“Dr.  Greenleaf.”  Friends  have  written  to  know  about 
this  Dr  Greenleaf  and  his  “  Institute.”  The  fact  that  no 
location  except  the  indefinite  one  of  “  New  York  City,” 
is  the  most  remarkable  display  of  modesty.  This  “  Insti¬ 
tute,”  is  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  proverb. 


“  What  is  wanting  can’t  be  numbered.”— As  there  is  no 
such  Institute,  the  quack  who  “  can  read  diseases  by  the 

tongue,”  fully  represents  it . Last  month  we  spoke 

regretfully  that  our  beloved  Eddie  Eastman  had  passed 
out  of  sight.  We  were  mistaken  ;  a  friend  sends  us  a 
New  Jersey  paper,  with  Eddie’s  picture  all  in  his  Indian 


THE  “POCKET  TIME  INDICATOR.” 


rig.  We  have  hopes  of  Old  Mother  Noble:  who  knows 
but  he  may  turn  up  ?  We  always  had  a  half  way  regard 
for  Old  Mother  Noble  ;  he  didn’t  like  what  we  said  about 
him,  and  came  in  like  a  man  and  said  so. . .  .The  taking 
of  the  census  will  open  the  way  to  frauds  of  various  kinds, 
against  which  people  should  be  on  their  guard.  Just  as 
we  close  this  page  the  information  comes  that  one  chap — 
or  concern — has  already  begun  operations,  by  opening 
a  census  information  bureau, 
and  advertisements  have  been  sent  to  papers  all  over  the 
West,  which  read  thus  : 

“Persons  (regardless  of  politics)  desiring  situations  as 
Enumerators  of  the  forthcoming  Census,  can  obtain  all 
necessary  information  by  addressing  us.  One  or  more, 
according  to  population,  required  in  each  township. 
Good  salary  to  competent  men.  Address 

Census  Information  Bureau, 

No.  —  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 

Enclose  25  cents  to  insure  answer  and  pay  for  stamps 
and  blanks.” 

That  is  very  neatly  done ;  observe  that  nothing  is 
promised— nothing  is  very  definite  about  it  except  that 
25  cents  is  to  be  sent,  and  thousands  would  be  the 
greenhorns  who  sent,  had  not  the  Postmaster  at  Chicago 
the  power  to  tell  C.  1.  Bureau,  Esq.,  that  he  can’t  have 
any  letters  at  that  shop. 


An  Unanswerable  Letter  is  one  that  we  have 
from  a  young  man,  who  gives  us  an  account  o',  his  life 
and  present  occupation,  which  he  dislikes,  and  asks  us 
to  tell  him  what  business  he  had  better  undertake,  and 
moreover  wishes  us  to  find  him  a  situation.  We  have 
many  times  before  had  requests  to  find  the  writers  situa¬ 
tions,  but  we  think  that  this  is  the  first  time  we  have 
been  asked  to  decide  upon  the  business  one  is  fit  for, 
and  put  him  into  it  besides.  With  every  disposition  to 
aid  such  persons,  it  is  simply  impossible.  We  can’t  help 
thinking  that  if  one  does  not  know  what  he  is  fit  for  him¬ 
self,  he  will  never  find  that  any  one  else  can  discover  it. 

Asbestos  Liquid  Paints.— Last  spring  we  made 
a  favorable  mention  of  the  Asbestos  Liquid  Paints, 
after  two  year’s  experience  with  them.  Now,  after  an¬ 
other  years’  exposure  to  the  weather,  we  can  confirm 
that  report— indeed,  we  can  see  no  appreciable  change 
during  the  year,  the  surface  remaining  as  hard,  and  as 
free  from  “  chalkiness  ”  as  before.  The  durability  of  the 
paints,  as  shown  by  our  test,  is  well  established.  That 
they  are  easily  applied,  and  “cover”  well,  is  shown  by 
their  use  on  elevated  rail  roads,  as  the  immense  contracts 
for  these  roads  would  not  have  been  made,  unless  these 
important  points  had  been  satisfactorily  shown.  The 
makers  claim,  and  with  good  reason  we  think,  that  the 
covering  quality  of  their  paints  is  due  to  the  fact  that, 
after  mixing  them  to  produce  the  desired  colors,  they 
are  again  ground,  and  that  this  second  grinding,  brings 
the  oil  and  pigments  into  more  intimate  combination, 
and  gives  an  uniformity  of  consistence,  not  to  be  at¬ 
tained  by  mere  mixing.  The  paints  are  furnished  of  any 
desired  shade  or  tiut,  and  in  a  condition  to  be  applied  at 
once,  without  any  previous  preparation. 
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Pleasant  Subscriptions— Far  oflTFriends. 

— Few  outside  of  the  business  office  have  any  idea  of  the 
wide  range  of  circulation  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Here  is  an  item  or  two :  For  years  past  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  of  subscribers,  in  proportion  to  population,  have 
come  from  Washington  Territory,  north  of  Oregon.  Over 

3.500  copies  have  gone  by  mail  to  subscribers  in  New 
Zealand,  directly  under  us — that  is,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  world.  On  Feb.  4th,  a  single  letter  called  for  80 
subscriptions  for  Barbadoes  in  the  West  Indies,  while  a 
single  previous  letter  contained  79  subscriptions  from 
Nyne  Tal  in  the  East  Indies,  a  thousand  miles  or  so 
northwest  of  Calcutta ;  and  so  in  much  the  same  way 
we  might  go  round  to  every  habitable  part  of  the  world. 

Notes  from  Shaker  Village,  N.  H.— The 

Shakers  are  such  good  farmers  that  we  wish  they  would 
write  of tener.  We  gather  the  following  from  a  letter 
from  the  Family  in  New  Hampshire.  Bro.  John  Brad¬ 
bury  kept  29  hens  the  past  year.  He  obtained  from  these 

4.500  eggs,  and  raised  58  chickens,  “He  modestly  says 
others  in  the  poultry  line  may  have  done  better” — we 

wonder  who  ? _ Henry  C.  Blinn  writes  that  brother  R. 

Woodward  is  rather  proud  of  his  stock,  that  he  has  a 
Jersey  bull,  10  months  old,  that  weighs  598  lbs.,  a  Dur¬ 
ham  bull  that,  at  9  months,  weighs  725  lbs.,  and  a  heifer 
of  the  same  breed  that  weighs  615  lbs.— But  the  Shakers 
are  noted  for  feeding  every  thing  well,  whether  it  runs 
on  two  or  on  four  legs— is  with  or  without  feathers. 

Oil  Stones  in  N.  Carolina.— In  the  article  in 
Dec.  last  describing  the  manner  of  making  whet-stones, 
it  was  stated  that  Novaculite ,  as  the  mineral  is  called,  is 
found,  among  other  localities,  in  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Phillips,  Assistant  in  the  Experiment  Station  at 
Chapel  Hill,  writes  to  say  that  the  most  noted  locality  of 
the  mineral  is  about  seven  miles  from  that  place.  There 
are  other  localities  in  Person,  Anson,  and  Montgomery 
Counties,  but  that  at  Chapel  Hill  is  of  superior  quality. 
There  has  been  no  regular  working  of  the  quarry. 

Leached  Ashes.— Potash  is  the  principal  fertiliz¬ 
ing  constituent  of  ashes,  and  the  one  that  is  removed  by 
leaching.  The  leached  ashes  contains  about  one-fifth  the 
amount  of  Potash  of  the  unleached,  the  Phosphoric  Acid, 
Lime,  Magnesia,  etc.,  remaining  about  the  same  in 
both.  A  bushel  of  leached  ashes  contains  not  far  from 
one  pound  of  Potash,  worth  4  cents,  and  about  the  same 
amount  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  worth  7  cents.  Allowing 
something  for  the  Lime,  Magnesia,  etc.,  leached  ashes  is 
worth  in  the  neighborhood  of  12  cents  per  bushel.  If  the 
unleached  ashes  contains  5  pounds  of  Potash  per  bushel, 
they  will  be  worth  not  far  from  30  cents.  A  hundred 
bushels  of  leached  ashes  per  acre  is  a  good  application, 
and  one  that  is  lasting  in  its  effects. 

Mulching  a  Hedge.— “  M.  C.,”  Albion,  Ill.,  has 
been  told  that  mulching  an  Osage  Orange  Hedge  with 
sawdust  is  preferable  to  cultivating  it,  and  asks  if  straw 
will  not  answer  for  this  use.  Undoubtedly  it  would  ;  so 
long  as  the  material  used  as  a  mulch  contains  nothing 
injurious  it  makes  little  difference  what  it  is,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  mulch  being  wholly  mechanical.  Several 
years  ago  it  was  stated  that  in  some  of  the  western  nur¬ 
series  where  sawdust  was  used  for  mulching,  a  fungus 
growth  started  in  the  sawdust,  which,  it  is  said,  injured 
the  young  trees.  If  this  is  true,  straw  would  be  prefera¬ 
ble  to  sawdust.  Our  correspondent  asks  if  the  straw 
should  be  partially  rotted. — No  ;  ordinary  straw  from 
the  stack.  In  absence  of  straw,  tan-bark,  swale  hay, 
sorghnm  begasse,  leaves,  chips,  or  whatever  cheap  ma¬ 
terial  that  will  cover  the  ground  and  prevent  evaporation 
will  answer.  He  asks:  “Should  they  be  mulched  when 
planted,  or  be  cultivated  one  year  ?  ”  Mulch  at  once. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society 

holds  its  meetings  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  each  month,  at 
2  o’clock  p.  m.,  at  “Republican  Hall,”  at  the  junction  of 
Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue,  a  place  easily  reached  by 
both  elevated  and  surface  railroads.  There  is  always 
something  interesting  to  be  seen  at  these  meetings,  and 
sometimes  the  exhibition  of  flowers,  plants,  fruits,  etc., 
is  really  very  fine.  The  exhibitions  are  free  to  all,  and 
not  only  our  many  city  readers,  but  our  friends  from 
abroad  who  may  visit  the  city  at  the  beginning  of  any 
month,  should  bear  these  interesting  meetings  in  mind. 

Some  Corn  in  Illinois.— The  corn  crop  of  the 
single  State  of  Illinois  for  the  year  1879  is  reported  to 
be  305.813,377  bushels,  and  estimated  to  be 
worth  $97,483,052,  or  about  31!4  cents  per  bushel.  It  is 
difficult  for  the  mind  to  take  in  the  full  magnitude  of 
these  figures.  Here  are  some  calculations  that  will  help 
the  conception  :  Load  this  corn  upon  wagons,  40  bushels 
to  the  load,  and  start  them  off  on  the  road  so  near  to¬ 
gether  that  there  shall  be  100  teams  in  every  mile.  The 
line  of  wagons  carrying  this  one  crop  of  Illinois  corn 
would  stretch  away  76,453  miles,  or  more  than  three  limes 
around  the  world  .•'—Again :  Load  this  crop  upon  railway 


freight  cars,  285*4  bushels  or  about  8  tons  to  the  car,  and 
make  up  these  cars  into  a  continuous  freight  train,  al¬ 
lowing  30  feet  of  track  to  each  car.  The  train  would  ex¬ 
tend  6,080  miles,  or  nearly  twice  across  the  continent, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Oceans  I — Again:  Sup¬ 
pose  we  put  this  com  crop  into  a  square  bin  20  feet  deep. 
Let  the  arithmetical  young  readers  of  the  Amencan 
Agriculturist  reckon  how  large  this  bin  would  be  each 
way.  Also,  how  many  acres  it  would  cover. — Also,  how 
many  pounds  of  pork  it  would  make  if  given  to  pigs 
weighing  100  lbs.  each  when  they  begin  feeding  upon 
the  corn,  and  250  lbs.  when  killed  for  pork. 

Assorting  Apples. — At  this  season  of  the  year 
apples  will  be  decaying  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  de¬ 
pending  upon  the  variety,  care  in  picking,  handling, 
storing,  etc.  If  kept  in  barrels,  they  may  be  turned  out 
and  the  decayed  ones  removed,  after  which  these  that 
remain  had  best  be  spread  upon  shelves  in  thin  layers, 
where  they  may  be  kept  dry,  and  where  the  “  specked  ” 
ones  can  be  removed  so  soon  as  they  are  affected.  In 
this  way  sound  fruit  may  be  had  until  late  in  the  spring. 


Bee  Notes  for  March. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT,  MOHAWK,  N.  T. 

As  spring  approaches  the  risk  of  injury  to  the  bees  by 
any  disturbance  is  much  greater  than  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  ;  hence  we  should  keep  the  bees  entirely  undisturbed, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  possible.  A  recent  writer  has  truthful¬ 
ly  remarked  that  it  may  be  said  of  some  colonies  that 
they  were  “disturbed  to  death.”  Over  anxiety  to  ex¬ 
amine  into  the  condition  of  the  bees,  and  to  do  something 
which  might  make  them  winter  well,  has  brought  failure 
to  many  an  inexperienced  bee-keeper. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Wood  for  Hives.— A  correspondent  in  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  asks :  “  What  kind  of  wood  is  best  for  hives  and 

frames.  Would  pine  answer?” _ Pine  is  the  very  best 

lumber  that  we  have  ever  used  for  this  purpose,  and  we 
know  of  nothing  better. 

Transferring  Combs.  —Another  writes :  “  Please  let 
me  know  how  to  fasten  combs  that  are  transferred  from 

box-hives  into  frames.” _ The  process  of  transferring 

is  described  in  the  Notes  for  May  1876,  or  if  a  more  full 
and  illustrated  description  be  desired,  he  will  find  it  in 
Quinby’s  “New  Bee-keeping,”  where  it  is  given  in  detail. 

Wintering  Bees.— A  correspondent  at  St.  Johns,  N. 
B.,  misunderstands  our  directions  for  wintering  bees.  If 
he  will  follow  closely  our  instructions  as  given  from  time 
to  time  in  these  Notes,  and  especially  those  given  in  our 
new  edition  of  Mr.  Quinby’s  work  on  Bee-Keeping,  he 
will  find  that  we  urge  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  room 
containing  bees  warm  and  free  from  moisture.  His  idea 
of  putting  a  stove  in  the  room  with  the  bees  is  open  to 
objections.  The  stove  should  always  stand  outside  of 
the  room  to  avoid  disturbing  the  bees  when  building  the 
fires.  The  pipe  may  be  allowed  to  pass  into  the  apart¬ 
ment  if  not  too  near  the  hives. 

Do  Honey-bees  Injure  Sound  Fruit  ?— This  ques¬ 
tion  is  one  that  comes  very  frequently,  and  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  It  now  comes  to  us  from  New  Jersey, 
though  not  in  the  form  of  a  question,  so  much  as  an  un¬ 
qualified  assertion,  a  most  positive  statement,  that  un¬ 
questionably  honey-bees  do  destroy  fruit.  This  gentle¬ 
man  says  that  all  of  his  early  peaches  were  destroyed,  as 
were  also  two-thirds  of  his  grapes,  and  that  “  first,  last, 
and  all  the  time”  it  was  the  work  of  honey-bees.  The 
statement  is  a  most  positive  one,  and  were  it  not  that  we 
have  had  extended  experience  in  the  matter,  and  made  it 
a  subject  of  particular  study  and  investigation,  should 
be  disposed  to  hesitate  somewhat  in  taking  the  part  of 
the  bees.  That  honey-bees  are  often  a  source  of  annoy¬ 
ance  to  fruit  growers,  is  freely  admitted,  as  it  will  be  by 
every  one  who  is  well  informed  on  the  subject.  That 
bees,  in  times  of  scarcity  of  honey,  will  eagerly  take  the 
juice  of  any  punctured  fruit,  is  also  a  well  understood 
fact.  Dealers  in  fruit  and  owners  of  cider  mills  are  of¬ 
ten  much  annoyed  by  bees.  Whenever  the  skins  of  fruit, 
from  the  occurrence  of  hot  weather  after  a  rain,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  become  broken,  the  bees  will  at  once 
suck  the  juices  from  the  fruit.  I  have  on  my  place  a 
Creveling  grape-vine,  which  stands  near  the  corner  of  a 
building,  in  such  a  position  as  to  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  wind ;  as  a  consequence,  the  fruit  becomes  broken, 
and  the  bees  of  course  sip  the  juice  from  it  as  fast  as  it 
is  exposed.  I  have  never  picked  a  perfect  bunch  of 
grapes  from  this  vine,  yet  I  have  many  other  vines  of  the 
same  variety,  standing  in  ordinary  position,  which  are 
entirely  undisturbed  by  the  bees,  and  yield  fruit  in  abun¬ 
dance.  The  late  M.  Quinby  was  not  only  interested  in 
bees,  but  also  had  much  interest  in  fruitgrowing,  having 
several  hundred  grape-vines  of  different  varieties.  He 
depended  upon  these  for  a  good  share  of  his  income  in 
seasons  that  gave  a  poor  yield  of  honey.  If  bees  were 
capable  of  puncturing  fruit,  it  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  during  those  seasons,  if  at  all,  when  little 


honey  could  be  collected,  bees  would  be  more  than  ever 
untiring  i  n  their  efforts  to  puncture  the  fruit.  Here  wa# 
one  earnestly  endeavoring  to  find  the  truth  in  this  mat¬ 
ter.  He  was  interested  in  both  bees  and  fruit,  and  of 
course  would  investigate  without  prejudice.  As  a  result  ' 
of  his  investigations  he  repeatedly  stated  that  he  found 
the  bees  unable,  in  a  single  instance ,  to  puncture  sound 
fruit  of  any  variety  whatever.  In  1869,  while  yet  asso¬ 
ciated  in  business  with  Mr.  Quinby,  our  yield  of  honey 
was  an  entire  failure,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  our  grape 
crop  was  particularly  fine.  At  the  very  time  that  the  fruit 
was  ripening,  the  bees  were  actually  dying  of  starvation. 

Yet  at  this  season,  when  the  bees  should  resort  to  the 
fruit  if  ever,  and  when  the  fruit  was  far  more  perfect 
than  usual,  and  consequently  more  tempting,  in  this  sea¬ 
son,  even  a  less  proportion  of  it  was  disturbed  by  the 
bees  than  during  ordinary  seasons.  We  made  our  obser¬ 
vations  on  this  point  with  the  closest  care,  yet  we  were 
unable  to  find  a  solitary  instance  in  which  the  bees  at¬ 
tacked  or  disturbed  the  sound  fruit  in  any  manner,  yet 
there  were  hundreds  of  colonies  within  easy  reach  of  the 
vineyard.  There  is  one  important  thing  to  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  this  matter.  Nature  has  assigned  to  the  honey¬ 
bee  certain  work,  and  provided  it  with  proper  imple¬ 
ments  with  which  to  execute  it.  The  bee  has  no  piercing- 
and  tearing  jaws,  or  any  other  organ  with  which  it  can 
rupture  the  skin  of  a  fruit.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  a  part 
of  the  occupation  of  hornets  and  wasps  (or  the  majority 
of  them),  to  build  their  nests  from  partly  decayed  wood, 
which  must  be  torn  from  rails,  boards,  etc.  These  insects 
are  provided  with  cutting  jaws  which  are  very  strong, 
and  of  such  a  form  that  they  can  tear  even  the  toughest 
fruit  skins  with  ease.  That  careful  observer,  the  Rev.  L. 

L.  Langstroth,  investigated  this  matter  many  years  ago, 
and  in  his  work  on  “The  Honey-Bee”  is  most  em¬ 
phatic  in  his  assertion  that  bees  are  not  the  aggressors 
in  the  attacks  upon  fruit,  and  to  confirm  his  statement 
gives  engravings  showing  the  jaws  of  both  the  Honey- 
Bee  and  Honey  Hornet,  magnified.  These  engraving*. 


1. — HONEY  bee’s  MOUTH.  2. — HORNET’S  MOUTH, 

are  here  reproduced.  Figure  1  shows  the  blunt  and  un¬ 
armed  mouth-parts  of  the  honey-bee,  and  figure  2  the 
corresponding  parts  of  the  honey-hornet. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that,  before  advising  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  bees  in  any  neighborhood,  our  correspondent  will 
first  investigate  more  closely,  and  see  if  the  fruit  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  bees  is  not  first  injured  by  other  causes. 
The  views  here  given  are  not  only  the  result  of  our  own 
personal  experience  and  observations,  but  are  sustained 
by  many  other  careful  observers  whose  interests  were 
enlisted  on  behalf  of  fruit  as  well  as  bees. 


Queen  Beei  by  Mail.— At  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Bee-Keepers’  Association,  Prof.  A.  J.  Oook 
was  appointed  to  induce,  if  possible,  the  Post-Office  De¬ 
partment  to  rescind  the  order  excluding  queen  bees  from 
the  U.  S.  mail.  Prof.  Cook  has  been  successful,  and 
hereafter  the  queens  can  be  sent  by  mail— a  very  im¬ 
portant  item  to  many,  especially  those  living  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  from  an  express  office. 

Pleuro-Fneuinonla  in  Pennsylvania- — 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  passed  last 
winter.  Governor  Hoyt  placed  the  whole  matter  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  Pleuro-Pneumonia  in  the  hands  of  Sec’y  Edge 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture.  Since  the  first  of  April,  110 
animals  have  been  killed;  31  herds  containing  595  ani¬ 
mals  have  been  closely  quarantined  and  regularly  visited 
by  Veterinary  Surgeons ;  when  any  animal  showed  un¬ 
mistakable  symptoms  of  infection,  it  was  at  once  ap¬ 
praised  and  killed.  In  addition  to  this,  a  large  number 
of  herds  supposed  by  their  owners  to  be  infected,  and  so 
reported  by  them,  have  been  examined,  and  all  cattle 
imported  from  Europe  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  State  authorities  for  quarantine.  Since  April  last, 
the  cost  of  the  work  has  not  exceeded  $2,750,  of  which 
$1,200.50  has  been  paid  for  animals  appraised  and  killed. 
At  present  but  8  herds  are  in  quarantine,  and  of  these 
four  are  considered  clear  of  the  disease,  but  not  beyond 
the  danger  of  communicating  it  to  other  stock.  All  herds 
are  kept  in  quarantine  for  three  months  after  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  last  case  of  disease. 

The  Michigan  Agricultural  Society  lias 

just  closed  its  accounts  for  the  year,  aDd  with  its  receipts 
for  1879,  at  $52,447,  disbursements  $30,597,  and  a  balance 
on  hand  of  $21,850,  the  organization  is  on  a  firm  finanoiat 
foundation.  The  State  Fair  is  set  for  September  13-16, 
but  as  yet  the  place  of  holding  it  is  not  designated. 

(Basket  Items  continued  on  page  115.) 
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Samples  of  Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers,  1870. 

JSxp’t.  No.  Name.  Soil.  Previous  Treatment.  Weather. 

1.  J.  Flanagan,  Paola,  Kansas . Clay . Worn  down  by  wheat  and  corn..Warm,  drouth. 

2.  W.  I.  Bartholemkw,  Putnam.  Conn _ Dark  loam,  compact  subsoil _ Old  meadow . Cold,  wet. 

6.  W.  C.  Atwood,  Watertown,  Conn . Sandy  loam,  hardpan  subsoil... Rye  after  buckwheat . Very  favorabls. 

7.  J.  M.  Manning,  Taunton,  Mass . Sandy  loam,  sandy  subsoil . Old  meadow . Favorable. 

24.  Chester  Sage,  Middletown,  Conn . Gravelly  loam,  compact  subsotl.Old  meadow . Favorable. 

27.  Pkof.  W.  H.  Jordan,  Orono,  Maine . Heavy  clay,  compact  subsoil..  .Same  experiment  in  1818 . Cold,  wet. 

31.  Chas.  H.  Cole,  Lunenburg,  Vt . Loam . Oats  after  timothy  and  clover.. .Favorable. 


Number  op  Ba-,.. 


Kind*  and  Amounts  op  Fertilizing 
Materials  Applied  per  Acre. 
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Cost  per  Acre  t . 

$7.50 

$5.25 

$4.50 

$10.88 

$10.13 

$9.75 

$15.38 

$0.80 

var’ble 

Yield  per  Acre . 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

Experiment  No.  1 

18.5 

20.3 

20.3 

17.3 

19.2 

12.9 

17.6 

20.1 

13.0 

Experiment  No.  2 

7.7 

7.4 

36.5 

7.7 

41.4 

7.1 

42.0 

45.7 

36.0 

8.5 

CORN. 

Experiment  No.  6 

8.0 

14.7 

23.3 

29.4 

38.7 

S8.2 

40.2 

80.2 

10.6 

90.5 

Experiment  No.  7 

11.3 

11.2 

16.6 

11.0 

18.9 

10.0 

13.3 

15.9 

4.5 

23.9 

[Experiment  No.  24 

42.0 

49.2 

46.0 

59.0 

41.1 

58.0 

63.4 

60.8 

44.8 

Averaae  of  26  Experiments  in  1879 . 

24.6 

30.9 

38.4 

81.7 

40.7 

34.0 

40.5 

47.1 

31.4 

43.0 

29.6 

Average  of  27  Experiments  in  1878. . . . . 

24.6 

30.4 

33  5 

33.3 

39.1 

39.6 

42.9 

48.6 

28.9 

45.9 

24.4 

Experiment  No.  27 

37 

49 

38 

73 

47 

59 

111 

129 

35 

116 

Experiment  No.  31 

150 

180 

175 

215 

220 

260 

360 

370 

150 

470 

Averaae  of  9  Experiments  in  1879 . 

50.7 

75.3 

88.8 

85.2 

93.2 

83.6 

121.1 

141.2 

69.2 

131.6 

55.0 

Average  of  9  Experiments  in  1878 . 

100.0 

103.0 

123.4 

129  6 

143  2 

106.0 

153.4 

177.3 

106.0 

132.9 

81.5 

1  CORN. 

Average 

Average  op 

Produce . 

21.3 

30.1 

34.0 

38.7 

40.0 

23.4 

41.5 

47.9 

21.8 

43.5 

37  Experi- 

Average 

Experi- 

ments.  J 

Increase . 

8.8 

12.7 

17.4 

18.7 

2.1 

20.2 

26.6 

2.5 

21.2 

MINTS  OP 

POTATOES. 

Average 

Produce . 

75.0 

85.7 

97.9 

109.0 

114.9 

92.0 

134.9 

156.6 

87.3 

131.9 

1878  &  1879.  t 

14  Experi- 

Average 

ments. 

Increase . 

10.7 

22.9 

34.0 

39.9 

17.0 

59.9 

81.6 

12.3 

56.9 

*  In  Experiments  2  and  27, 150  lbs.  +  At  market  prices,  plus  $5.00  per  ton  for  freight,  t  Including  only  those  in 
which  farm  manures  were  tested  with  the  chemical  fertilizers. 

[Explanation  of  Table. — The  above  table  will  repay  careful  study.  Thus,  for  example,  in  Experi¬ 
ment  2,  the  150  lbs.  per  acre  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  costing  $5,621,  brought  no  increase  of  com  :  300  lbs.  of 
dissolved  Bone-black  (charred  bones  superphosphated)  added  nearly  29  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $5.25 ;  while 
the  two  together  (D)  added  33  bushels  at  a  cost  of  $10.88,  and  150  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash  with  these 

making  the  “  complete  ”  chemical  fertilizer  (G),  increased  the  yield  by  38  bushels,  at  a  cost  of  $15.38 . 

In  Experiment  6  this  last  mixture  increased  the  yield  by  72  bushels.  While  this  complete  fertilizer  was 
so  profitable  in  No.  6,  and  the  Superphosphate  in  No.  2,  in  No.  24  the  Muriate  of  Potash  (C)  paid  best, 
bringing  about  the  same  increase  alone  as  with  the  other  materials.  In  Nos.  1  and  7,  alJ  the  fertilizers 
were  failures ;  in  No.  1  apparently  because  of  drouth  ;  in  No.  7  for  some  unexplained  reason.  Taking 
the  average  of  the  experiments  for  1878  and  1879,  the  “  complete  ”  chemical  fertilizer  brought  the  largest 
crops  of  both  com  and  potatoes,  excelling  the  farm  manures.  The  mixture  of  Superphosphate  and  Pot¬ 
ash  Salts  brought  nearly  as  large  yields  of  com  and  larger  of  potatoes  than  the  farm  manures.  As  to 
average  profit,  among  the  chemical  fertilizers  the  complete  fertilizer  (G)  paid  best  for  potatoes,  and  the 
mixture  of  Superphosphate  and  Potash  Salts  (F)  for  corn. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LY. 

Field  Experiments  with  Fertilizers.—  W  hat 
Farmers  have  been  Doing1. 

That  the  intelligent  American  farmer  may  be  a 
good  observer,  is  a  fact  that  has  been  impressed 
upon  me  more  forcibly  than  ever  by  the  reports 
sent  me  of  Field  Experiments  with  fertilizers  last 
season.  As  will  be  remembered,  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  has  proposed,  for  two  seasons  past,  some 
series  of  experiments,  and  arranged  to  provide  the 
readers  with  samples  of  fertilizers  for  the  purpose, 
of  tested  quality,  and  at  prices  just  covering  cost. 
Each  article  was  put  up  in  a  small  bag,  containing 
enough  for  >/io  or  ‘/id  acre,  and  numbered  A.  B.  C., 
etc.  Every  bag  had  a  label  giving  amounts  and 
proportions  of  its  ingredients.  With  each  lot  was 
sent  a  pamphlet,  containing  explanations  and  di¬ 
rections  for  the  experiments,  and  blanks  on  which 
any  who  might  care  to  take  the  needed  trouble, 
were  requested  to  note  the  results  and  forward  them 
to  me.  The  firms  by  whom  the  fertilizers  were 
put  up,  supplied  numerous  sets  to  their  customers; 
the  Vermont  Agricultural  College  distributed  a 
Bumber  among  the  farmers  of  that  State ;  the  Maine 
Agricultural  College  did  the  same,  and  made  sever¬ 
al  series  of  experiments  on  its  own  farm.  Promi¬ 
nent  farmers  in  various  parts  of  the  country  joined 
in  the  enterprise,  so  that  the  trials  were  made  from 
Canada  to  Florida,  and  from  Maine  to  Kansas. 

I  may  say  that  both  the  American  Agriculturist  and 
the  dealers  displayed  a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm  in 
the  undertaking,  doing  this,  as  I  happen  to  know, 
at  pecuniary  cost  to  themselves,  and  with  no  pros¬ 
pect  of  gain  other  than  would  come  with  the  credit 
for  encouraging  the  enterprise. 

The  Reports  and  their  Value. 

The  blanks  for  reporting  experiments  were 
sheets,  about  12  by  19  inches,  having  spaces  for  not¬ 
ing,  on  one  side :  (1)  Description  of  soil ;  situation, 
kind,  texture,  dry  or  wet,  depth  of  surface  soil, 
character  of. subsoil,  etc.,  etc. — (2)  Previous  treat¬ 
ment,  manuring,  and  yield. — (3)  Weather  during 
experiment. — (4)  Fertilizers  and  how  applied.— (5) 
Method  of  sowing,  planting,  tillage,  etc.— (6)  Other 
details  and  remarks.  The  other  side  was  devoted 
to  details  of  size  of  plots,  dates  of  planting  and 
harvesting,  amounts,  quality,  and  value  of  produce 
in  grain,  roots,  tubers,  stalks,  etc.,  by  pounds  and 
bushels  ;  calculated  profit  and  loss,  etc.  Nearly 
seventy  of  these  reports  are  before  me.  Some  are 
brief,  most  are  well  filled,  and  many  entirely  so, 
while  several  have  additional  interesting  and  sugges¬ 
tive  statements  covering  a  number  of  pages  of  fools¬ 
cap,  for  which  there  was  not  room  on  the  blanks. 

From  a  detailed  account  prepared  for  the  forth¬ 
coming  Report  of  Conn.  Board  of  Agriculture,  I 
condense  a  few  statements  of  plans  and  results. 

Experiments  for  Testing:  Soils. 

The  principle  upon  which  these  experiments  is 
based  is  briefly  this :  The  chief  office  of  fertilizers  is 
to  supply  the  plant-food  that  our  crops  need  and 
soils  fail  to  furnish.  It  is  not  good  economy  to  pay 
high  prices  for  materials  which  the  soil  may  yield 
in  abundance,  but  it  is  good  economy  to  supply  the 
lacking  ones  in  the  cheapest  way.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  ingredients  of  our  common  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  are  Phosphoric  Acid,  Nitrogen,  and  Pbtash, 
because  of  both  their  scarcity  in  the  soil  and  their 
high  cost.  It  is  in  furnishing  these  that  Guano, 
Phosphates,  Bone  Manures,  Potash  Salts,  and  most 
other  commercial  fertilizers,  are  chiefly  useful. 
Experiments  were  suggested  in  which  the  three  in¬ 
gredients  named  were  to  be  used,  each  by  itself; 
two  by  two,  and  all  three  together. 

To  test  the  effects  of  these  materials  on  different 
soils,  was  the  special,  and  their  actions  with  differ¬ 
ent  crops  the  general  purpose  of  these  experiments. 
The  ostensible  object  was  to  work  upon  farmers’ 
soils ;  underneath  this  lay  in  my  own  thought  a 
deeper  purpose,  to  work  upon  their  owners’  minds. 

Soils  Chiefly  Needing:  Phosphoric  Acid. 

In  Mr.  Bartholomew's  com  experiment,  No.  2, 
every  plot  which  got  Phosphoric  Acid  brought  a 
good  crop  for  the  season;  every  one  without  it 
failed.  The  Nitrogen  and  Potash  both  increased 
the  yield,  but  reckoning  a  bushel  of  corn  with  its 


stalks  at  80  ets.,  neither  increased  it  enough  to  pay 
the  cost.  This  experiment  was  made  on  a  field  ad¬ 
joining  that  of  the  experiment  reported  for  1877 
and  1878,  iu  which  the  crop  rose  and  fell  with  the 
Phosphoric  Acid,  while  it  paid  very  little  attention 
to  the  other  ingredients.  Indeed,  in  Mr.  Bartholo¬ 
mew's  experiments,  which  have  now  continued  for 
three  years,  covered  nearly  one  hundred  plots,  and 
are  among  the  most  instructive  ever  made  in  this 
country,  the  testimony  in  favor  of  Superphosphate, 
and  against  the  other  materials  for  corn  is  unani¬ 
mous,  but  for  potatoes,  the  complete  fertilizer  has 
proved  profitable.  And  for  com,  Superphosphate 
and  farm  manure  together  have  brought  the  best 
results.  A  number  of  other  experiments  have 
equally  striking  results  with  Superphosphate. 
There  are,  however,  many 

Soils  which  respond  well  to  Potash  Salts. 

In  Mr.  Sage’s  experiment,  No.  24,  for  instance, 
no  plot  without  Potash  gave  a  profitable  increase, 
and  no  one  with  it  failed  to  do  so.  This  tallies  well 
with  his  experiments  on  other  parts  of  his  farm  in 
1877  and  1878,  where  the  Potash  Salts  paid  more 
than  tenfold  their  cost.  The  mixture  of  Super¬ 
phosphate  and  Potash  Salt,  F,  which  Mr.  Sage  esti¬ 
mates  as  costing  no  more  applied  than  the  simple 
hauling  of  stable  manure  to  some  of  his  fields, 
has  uniformly  brought  from  60  to  70  bushels  of 
shelled  corn  per  acre. 

The  Complete  Chemical  Fertilizer. 

No.  G.  has  brought  by  far  the  best  results.  It 
was  generally  the  most  profitable  of  all  with  pota¬ 


toes,  and  often  so  with  corn  and  other  crops.  The 
chemical  fertilizers  have  not  only  brought  larger 
yields  than  the  farm  manures,  but  have  also  proved 
more  certain,  both  in  favorable  seasons  and  in  cold, 
wet,  and  drouth. 

Cases  in  which  None  of  the  Fertilizers  were 
Particularly  Useful 

are  common  ;  No.  7  is  such  a  one.  Indeed,  these  ex¬ 
periments  illustrate  very  forcibly  a  fact  which  few 
farmers  appreciate,  namely  ;  that  there  are  a  great 
many  soils  which  will  not  pay  for  the  use  of  artifi¬ 
cial  fertilizers,  at  least  until  they  are  better  tilled, 
irrigated,  drained,  or  otherwise  improved.  In  short, 
the  reports  before  me  are  full  of  illustrations  of  the 
important  facts  that : 

1.  Soils  vary  widely  in  their  capacities  for  supply¬ 
ing  crops  with  food,  and  consequently  in  their  de¬ 
mands  for  fertilizers. 

2.  Some  soils  will  give  good  returns  for  manuring; 
others,  without  previous  amendment,  by  draining, 
irrigation,  tillage,  or  use  of  lime  marl,  or  otherwise, 
will  not. 

3.  Farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  commercial  fer¬ 
tilizers  at  random,  and  it  is  time  they  understood 
the  reason  why. 

4.  The  right  materials  in  the  right  places,  bring 
large  profits.  Artificial  fertilizers  rightly  used, 
must  prove  among  the  most  potent  means  for  the 
restoration  of  our  agriculture. 

5.  The  only  way  to  find  what  a  soil  wants,  is  to 
study  it  by  careful  observation  and  experiments. 

6.  Success  in  farming,  as  in  other  business,  re¬ 
quires  the  use  of  brains.  W.  O.  Atwateb. 
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Fencing  and  Fences, 

Wooden  Fences. 

A  large  number  of  descriptions,  drawings,  etc., 
of  wooden  fences  have  recently  come  to  hand. 
Some  of  them  are  interesting,  and  we  shall  keep 
them  for  further  reference  and  some  of  them  for 
use  in  this  Journal.  Just  now  we  are  giving  special 
attention  to  the  subject  of  metal  fencing. 

About  Patents  on  Fences. 

A  multitude  of  inquiries,  too  numerous  to  answer 
individually,  come  to  us  from  all  over  the  country, 
some  describing  well,  and  some  unintelligently,  va¬ 
rious  devices,  and  asking  our  opinion  if  they  are 
11  patentable  ”  or  worth  patenting.  Inmost  cases 
it  would  require  careful,  thorough  examination  at 
the  Washington  Patent  Office  to  answer  these 
questions,  and  we  can  not  undertake  such  work. 

An  Important  Change  of  Circumstances— A 
Great  Rise  in  Price  of  Iron  and  Steel. 

Since  this  series  of  articles  on  Metal  Fences  was 
planned  during  our  summer  trip  through  the  West, 
there  has  been  a  very  rapid  and  great  advance  in 
the  price  of  Iron  and  Steel.  In  September,  1878, 
the  Standard  No.  1  Anthracite  pig  iron  was  selling 
at  $16@$17  per  ton,  and  in  September  last  it  had 
only  risen  to  $22@$23 — that  is,  to  a  trifle  over  one 
cent  per  pound.  The  last  week  in  January  it  sold 
as  high  as  $43  per  ton,  and  to-day  (Feb.  6)  is  quoted 
at  $40@$41 — an  advance  of  fully  90  per  cent,  or 
nearly  double  since  last  September  1.  This  has  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  great  demand  arising  from  the 
wonderful  revival  of  business  that  took  place  as 
soon  as  our  large  crops  were  secured  and  the  gen¬ 
erally  poor  condition  of  crops  throughout  Europe 
became  fully  ascertained.  This  demand  enables 
iron  producers  to  charge  their  own  prices,  and  they 
are  realizing  enormous  profits.  Such  a  state  of 
things  may  continue  for  a  moderate  period,  but 
when  all  the  idle  furnaces  are  in  operation,  and  the 
new  ones  projected  are  in  full  blast,  prices  will  be 
likely  to  fall  back  to  figures  affording  only  a  fair 
profit.  As  a  very  large  part  of  the  cost  of  iron  and 
steel  fence  materials  depends  upon  labor,  patent 
royalties,  etc.,  the  actual  cost  of  metal  fencing  has 
not  advanced  correspondingly,  and  will  not  do  so. 
Yet  this  rise  materially  affects,  for  the  time  being, 
the  progress  towards  securing  Iron  Fence  Posts  that 
can  successfully  compete  with  wood  for  ordinary 
farm  use.  But  even  at  the  present  value  of  iron, 
there  are,  or  soon  will  be  found,  iron  posts  which 
will  be  more  economical  than  to  use  wood  posts  at 
a  nominal  price. 

Iron  and  Wood  Posts  Compared. 

Suppose  we  take  the  present  cost  of  Iron  posts 
at  50  cents  each.  Several  are  now  offered  at  this 
rate  and  under.  The  tables  last  month  (page  51) 
estimated  100  rods  of  Post  and  Board  Fence  at  $100  ; 
and  of  wire  fence  with  wooden  posts  at  $67.25. 
Taking  similar  figures  we  have 

FOR  100  RODS  OF  FENCES: 

(  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  or  Strap,  4  Strands  High.) 

WOOD  POSTS.  I  IRON  POSTS. 

400  Rods  Wire,  at  11c _ $44.00  400  Rods  Wire,  at  11c _ $41.00 

100  Wood  Posts,  at  1244c.  12.50'  100  Iron  Posts,  at  50c _  50.00 

400  Staples . 75  Labor  about .  7.50 

Labor  about . ■  lS-W  Total . floT^O 

Total . $72.25 1 

Two  men  with  a  single  horse  and  wagon  should 
distribute  the  material,  drive  the  iron  posts  and 
put  up  100  rods  of  wire  in  two  days,  at  a  cost  of 
$7.50.  This  gives  a  cost  for  iron  posts  over  wood 
of  30  cents  per  rod  (less  than  2  cents  per  foot). 
But  for  the  increased  outlay  to  start  with,  we  have 
a  permanent  fence,  one  occupying  the  smallest  pos¬ 
sible  amount  of  ground,  one  scarcely  needing  any 
repairs  for  half  a  century,  and  one  indestructible  by 
fire.  We  are  quite  sanguine  however,  that  with  the 
present  interest  and  the  great  activity  of  inventive 
minds,  we  shall  very  soon  learn  of  some  form  of 
iron  post  that  will  be  both  effective  and  cheap, 
at  a  cost  considerably  below  50  cents  each. 

Non-Destructible,  Non-Combustible  Wooden 
Posts. 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  hopeful  experiments 
are  now  being  made  towards  producing  a  wood 
fence  post  that  shall  be  both  non-combustible  by 
any  ordinary  fire,  and  practically  non-destructible 


by  the  weather  or  ordinary  decay,  and  at  an  in¬ 
creased  expense  of  only  a  few  cents  per  post.  The 
information  is  private  and  confidential  as  yet,  and 
we  can  not  judge  as  to  the  probable  success,  but 
we  do  not  see  why,  with  the  Kyanizing  process  long 
successfully  practised,  and  with  the  new  applica¬ 
tion  of  asbestos  there  should  not  be  valuable  results 
in  the  direction  indicated.  Perhaps  by  applying 
such  improvements  to  the  cheaper,  more  abundant 
varieties  of  wood,  we  may  get  such  prepared  posts 
at  about  the  present  cost  of  those  made  from  cedar, 
chestnut,  and  like  comparatively  durable  timber. 

Other  Forms  of  Posts. 

A  very  large  number  of  suggestions  have  recent¬ 
ly  come  to  us  in  the  way  of  new  forms,  or  supposed 
new  forms,  of  iron  posts.  Some  of  these  are  cover¬ 
ed  by  those  already  before  the  public ;  more  are  im¬ 
practicable  on  account  of  their  expensiveness  ;  some 
are  not  clearly  described;  a  majority,  while  send¬ 
ing  queries,  insist  upon  their  ideas  beiug  considered 
private  and  confidential  until  they  have  further  de¬ 
veloped  them  or  obtained  patents. . .  .In  figures  22, 
23,  24, 25,  are  suggestions  of  our  own,  somewhat  in 
the  line  of  figure  11  (Jan.  No.,  page  10) — and  we 
offer  these  only  as  suggestive.  The  above-ground 
post  (fig.26)  is  to  be  a  simple  flat  bar  of  wrought  iron, 
say  H  inch  wide,  1  inch  thick — or  of  whatever  size 
may  be  required  for  the  particular  fence  to  be  put 
up  :  to  be  notched  or  pierced  for  attaching  the  hori¬ 
zontal  lines  ;  to  be  4  to  44  feet  above  ground,  and 
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Fig.  22.  Fig.  23.  Fig.  24.  Fig.  25.  Fig.  26. 

[The  small  section  cuts  at  the  top  are  not  for  use,  but 
merely  to  show  the  form  more  plainly.] 


extend  down  as  deeply  as  may  be  needed  by  the 
firmness  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  foot-piece  used, 
the  nearness  of  the  posts  together  and  the  conse¬ 
quent  strain  upon  each.  The  ground,  or  Foot- 
Piece,  to  be  made  of  clay  and  burned  the  same  as 
brick,  or  it  may  be  made  of  hydraulic  lime  and 
sand. — Figure  32  is  a  simple  round  tough  brick, 
say  4  to  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  15  to  20  or  more 
inches  long,  with  an  opening  in  the  center  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  iron  bar.  A  little  thin  hydraulic  grouting 
will  hold  it  firmly  in.  If  burned  to  vitrification  it 
will  be  as  tough  as  iron,  and  absolutely  indestruc¬ 
tible.  A  post  auger  will  quickly  make  an  excava¬ 
tion  for  its  reception  in  ordinary  soil. — A  Foot- 
piece  4  inches  in  diameterand  19  inches  longwould 
require  the  same  clay  as  three  ordinary  brick  of 
8x4x24  inches  dimensions. — A  piece  5  inches  in 
diameter  and  201  inches  long  would  equal  four  or¬ 
dinary  brick  in  contents.— To  save  weight  and  clay, 
this  piece  may  be  made  as  in  figure  23,  the  core 
only  so  thick  as  needed,  with  three  flanges  project¬ 
ing  an  inch  or  so  ;  or  better  still  like  figure  24,  with 
wedge-shaped  flanges,  as  in  this  form  the  piece 
could  be  driven  with  a  wooden  mallet  into  a  hole 
made  to  fit  the  round  central  core. — Figure  25 
shows  the  same  with  four  flanges. — Figure  3® 
shows  the  post  set  with  the  iron  bar. 

A  Primitive  Cast-Iron  Post. 

Henry  Gaylord,  of  Cheshire,  Conn.,  sends  us  a 
description  of  a  very  simple  iron  post,  made  by 
Sterling  Bradley  of  that  town  many  years  ago. 
These  were  merely  fiat  cast-iron  pieces,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick  or  so,  three  to  four  inches 
wide.  Holes  were  dug  of  any  desired  depth  and 
width,  the  posts  set  in,  the  holes  filled  with  small 
cobble  stone,  and  grouting  (thin  hydraulic  mortar) 
poured  in.  Boards  wye  used  for  the  running  pieces, 


wire  not  having  come  into  use.  These  posts,  after 
standing  20  to  25  years,  still  remain  firm.  We  give 
the  above  as  suggestive  only.  Where  small  stones 
abound  and  hydraulic  lime  and  sand  are  readily 
obtained  cheaply,  it  may  sometimes  be  practica¬ 
ble  to  use  a  small  single  bar  of  wrought  or  cast- 
iron  of  the  strength  needed,  and  fasten  it  firmly  in 
the  ground  by  putting  around  its  base  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  grouting  mixed  with  small  stone  or 
gravel.  Notches  or  holes  in  the  bars  will  serve  for 
attaching  the  running  wires.  For  general  fencing, 
posts  are  required  that  can  be  quickly  driven. 

Fig.  27  shows  a  form  of  iron  post  manufactured 
by  A.  G.  Powell  &  Co.  (see  advertisem  ’  t).  It  consists 
of  an  upright  post  of 
wrought  iron,  one-and-a-half 
inch  wide,  and  five-six¬ 
teenths  of  an  inch  thick; 

6  feet  long,  and  notched 
and  pierced  with  small 
holes  for  attaching  the 
running  wires.  This  is 
driven  into  the  ground,  say 
20  inches.  An  angular 
looped  collar  is  slipped 
down  to  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  two  shorter 
pieces  of  iron  14  inch  wide, 
one-fourth  inch  thick,  and 
about  two  feet  long,  are 
driven  through  the  collar- 
piece,  as  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  to  form  braces. 

This  appears  like  a  some-  s^|fi^|g|||g||j^g||§|g 
what  effective  post— per-  &  Fig.  27. 
haps  too  expensive  for  general  farm  fencing  at  the 
present  advanced  cost  of  iron.  The  weight  of 
the  whole  is  about  144  lbs. 

An  Important  Point  in  Favor  of  Wire  Fences 

is  referred  to  by  several  of  our  readers,  which,  sum¬ 
marized  in  nearly  the  language  of  one  of  them, 
runs  thus :  “  I  raise  winter  grain  mainly,  and  my 
fields  are  subject  to  snow-drifts.  Formerly  I 
usually  lost  a  pretty  wide  strip  of  wheat  along  the 
wooden  fences,  owing  to  the  heavy  snow-drifts  re¬ 
maining  so  long  on  a  strip  two  to  five  rods  wide  on 
at  least  two  sides  of  the  field.  I  have  now  four 
ten-acre  fields  fenced  with  barbed  wire  and  small 
cedar  posts.  These  do  not  check  the  wind  so  as 
to  produce  snow-drifts,  and  I  save  wheat  enough  to 
pay  the  cost  of  the  wire  in  every  two  or  three  crops, 
while  the  fence  will  outlast  half  a  dozen  rail  fences, 
I  think.  Two  of  these  fields  adjoin  pasture  fields, 
and  on  the  sides  next  these  pastures  I  have  spiked 
slim  long  poles  upon  the  posts  about  3  feet  from 
the  ground.  While  these  do  not  stop  the  snow, 
they  warn  off  the  animals,  and  so  far  I  have  had 
no  accidents.” 

Another  correspondent  writes  that  his  fruit  trees 
were  often  girdled  by  mice  that  found  good  winter 
quarters  in  the  snow-drifts  along  his  old  wooden 
fences.  Two  years  ago  last  summer  he  substituted 
wire  fences,  partly  barbed  and  partly  plain  wire, 
and  has  had  no  snow-drifts  and  no  trouble  from 
mice,  by  taking  the  precaution  to  remove  or  tram¬ 
ple  hard  any  considerable  bodies  of  snow  that  gath¬ 
ered  around  the  trees ;  and  further,  that  since  the 
removal  of  the  wood  fences  the  mice  have  had  no 
breeding  places,  and  they  have  mainly  disappear¬ 
ed,  so  that  this  winter  he  will  not  take  any  troubU 
with  the  snow  around  the  trees. 

Specific  Ross  and  Gain. 

A  Subscriber  in  Central  New  York,  states  figures 
thus :  “  In  autumn  of  1878, 1  sowed  winter  wheat  in 
a  field  with  a  high  rail  fence  on  one  side,  70  rods  long. 
The  snow-drift  killed  a  strip  full  4  rods  wide,  or  280 
rods— just  14  acre.  The  rest  of  the  field  averaged 
24  bushels  per  acre,  and  I  sold  my  wheat  at  $1.45 
per  bushel.  The  42  bushels  lost  by  the  snow,  were 
worth  $60.90.  Here  was  a  loss  on  one  crop  of 
enough  to  have  built  a  new  wire  fence,  with  iron 
posts,  along  the  whole  70  rods— a  fence  that  would 
be  permanent  for  a  life-time,  and  need  no  repairs.” 
. . .  .Another  writes  from  Wisconsin :  “  I  have  fields 
fenced  with  wood,  and  others  with  wire.  My  ob¬ 
servation  is,  that  the  latter  can  on  the  average  be 
worked  at  least  a  week  earlier  in  spring  ;  the  former 
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ie  wet  and  cold  on  the  borders,  long  after  the  rest, 
owing  to  the  snow  which  has  been  caused  to  lie  in 
drifts  by  the  wood  fence.  The  wire  fence  does  not 
produce  perceptible  snow-drifts.”.... 

Injury  from  Barbed  Wire. 

In  our  closing  remarks  last  month  (page  53),  we 
said  :  “  None  of  the  long,  sharp-pointed  barbs  hav¬ 
ing  perpendicular  sides,  or  those  nearly  so,  and 
none  of  those  inclined  in  any  direction  to  act 
partially  as  hooks,  are  adapted  for  use  along  high¬ 
ways  or  where  clothing  will  be  iikely  to  come  in 
contact  with  them.  None  of  the  above  barbs  are 
adapted  to  small  inclosures,  or  where  valuable  ani¬ 
mals  are  in  danger  of  contact  with  the  long,  sharp 
points  of  any  form.  Though  they  may  be  so  short¬ 
ened  as  to  remove  dangei  of  fatal  injury,  disfiguring 
sores  and  scars  will  be  produced.  Something  in 
the  form  of  the  ‘  Brinkerhoff  Improved,’  with  sides 
so  inclined  as  to  prevent  catching  and  tearing,  and 
so  short  as  not  to  produce  deep  incisions  when 
struck  6quarely,  will  need  to  be  provided.” . . . .  We 
repeat  this  with  emphasis,  and  say  further,  that 
while  the  strongly-barbed  wires  may  probably  be  ad¬ 
vantageously  used  for  the  large  pastures  of  the 
West  and  South-west,  we  do  not  advise  their  use 
generally  where  farms  are  divided  into  smaller 
fields  and  where  valuable  animals  are  kept.  For  all 
such  locations,  strong  wires,  or  straps— perhaps  with 
barbs  so  blunt  as  to  be  incapable  of  cutting  or  tear¬ 
ing  the  skins  of  horses  and  cattle,  or  of  tearing  the 
wool  from  sheep — will  come  into  use.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  many  communications,  some  detailing 
injuries,  and  others  approving  the  barbs,  of  which 
the  following  two  are  given  as  average  samples : 

Mr.  R.  C.  McWilliams,  an  old  subscriber  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  in  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa., 
personally  gives  us  items  from  his  experience  with 
barbed  wire  fence.  He  has  not  discarded  its  use, 
and  does  not  absolutely  condemn  it ;  hopes  the 
embankment  described  last  month  (page  53),  or 
some  other  device,  will  render  it  less  dangerous. 
He  had  a  valuable  cow  that  had  one  leg  cut  down 
to  the  bone,  “  nearly  half  off,”  and  the  flesh  badly 
torn  by  the  fence  barbs.  She  was  a  long  time  in  a 
dangerous  condition.  A  $300  horse  had  both  legs 
cut,  and  a  wound  on  the  side.  He  had  paid  $18 
for  a  Veterinary  Surgeon’s  attendance,  had  the 
horse  laid  up  3  months,  and  it  was  not  well  yet. 
He  thought  the  present  value  of  the  horse  might 
be  $50  for  ordinary  work  when  fully  recovered, 
though  he  could  only  get  an  offer  of  $30.  His 
father-in-law,  Dr.  Jacob  Reigard,  of  Ogle  Co.,  Ill., 
has  a  half  mile  of  barbed  fence,  and  though  not 
entirely  satisfied  with  it,  does  not  condemn  it. 

H.  L.  Raven,  of  Travis  Co.,  Texas,  writes  us  : 
“ ....  As  to  the  injury  to  live  stock,  which  seems  to 
be  the  great  objection  to  barbed  wire  here,  my  own 
experience  is  that  the  danger  is  not  of  great  extent. 
I  have  had  no  serious  accidents.  Only  one  horse 
has  scratched  itself,  though  I  have  put  into  the 
pasture  horses  that  had  never  seen  a  wire  fence. 
But  it  is  best  to  be  careful  and  not  crowd  animals 
towards  these  barbed  wires  until  they  learn  where 
they  are.  Barbed  wire  will  be  a  great  boon  to 
Texas, enabling  us  to  put  into  cultivation  large  tracts 
of  land  that  would  have  lain  idle  without  it. .. .” 

Further  Forms  of  Barbed  Fences. 


Partly  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  especially  to 
stimulate  further  thought  and  invention,  we  pre¬ 


sent  in  numbers  33,  33,  and  34,  the  independent 
suggestions  of  three  of  our  readers,  living  remote 
from  each  other,  in  different  States  :  Wo  32,  is 
engraved  from  a  pattern  sent  us  by  H.  H.  Hagerman, 
of  West  Windsor,  Ohio.  Two  barbs  are  formed  by 
puncturing  out  central  portions  from  steel  straps, 
every  five  inches,  and  bending  these  portions  at 
right  angles  to  the  strap  on  a  Iternate  sides,  as  shown 


in  the  engraving.— Wo,  38,  comes  from  a  reader 
in  St.  Paul,  Neb.,  who  withholds  his  name.  It  differs 
from  No.  33  only  in  the  form  and  size  of  the  barb, 
which  in  the  pattern  is  less  than  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  wide,  and  not  quite  half  an  inch  long.  They 
are  2  inches  apart,  turned  out  on  opposite  sides, 
and  the  strap  twisted  when  put  up.  Our  corres¬ 


pondent  refers  us  to  Purdum  &  Reed,  of  Chilli- 
cothe,  O.,  for  further  particulars. — Wo,  84  is 
from  a  pattern  sent  us  by  Geo.  N.  Hodgdon, 
Nashua,  N.  H.  This  is  similar  to  No.  33  in  the 
form  of  the  barb,  but  the  barbs  are  cut  singly  every 
3  inches,  instead  of  in  pairs  every  5  inches.  The 
steel  strap  is  galvanized  and  twisted  in  putting  up. 


While  all  three  of  the  above  (Nos.  32,  33,  34),  are 
open  to  the  objection  of  having  cutting  barbs,  the 
strength  of  the  strap  is  lessened  somewhat  in  No 
33,  and  largely  so  in  32  and  34 — fully  one-third — 
and  the  strap  would  need  to  be  fifty  per  cent  wider 
to  secure  the  same  strength.  The  “  Brinkerhoff 
Improved  ”  (No.  19),  retains  the  full  tensile  strength 


of  the  strap,  requires  only  a  small  amount  of  metal 
for  the  added  barbs,  and  these  can  be  made  so 
blunt  as  not  to  cut  or  tear. — The  prominent  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  strap  over  the  twisted  wire  is  that  the 
former  is  more  conspicuous — more  readily  seen  by 
animals  approaching  it.  Several  other  forms  of 
barbs,  used  on  wire,  can  be  much  modified  in  length 
and  sharpness  without  destroying  their  efficiency. 

WTo.  88. — *■  King’s  Thorn-Stay  Fence”  is  one 
of  the  varieties  of  barbed  fence  we  have  not  before 
exhibited.  It  is  the  ordinary  plain  wire  fence  of 
three  strands  of  No.  9  wire,  to  which  are  fastened, 
with  staples,  a  series  of  inch  square  wooden  strips, 
or  “stays,”  set  inclined  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  placed  alternately  on  both  sides  of  the  horizon¬ 
tal  wires.  The  staples  pass  through  the  stays,  and 
are  clinched  on  the  side  opposite  the  wire.  The 
wooden  stays  are  also  supplied  with  pointed  barbs. 
It  is  claimed  that  these  wooden  pieces  render  the 
fence  visible,  support  the  wires,  preventing  their 
being  spread  apart  by  animals  attempting  to  crowd 
through,  and  that  the  barbs  thus  placed  are  less 
liable  to  be  seriously  injurious.  Before  the  recent 
rise,  these  stays  were  supplied  at  $2.50  per  100. 
Their  expense  will  of  course  depend  upon  the  dis¬ 
tance  apart  they  are  placed.  Aside  from  any  ad  van 
tage  or  disadvantage  of  the  barbs,  such  strips  or 
stays,  if  thoroughly  protected  from  decay,  and 
without  or  with  barbs,  could  be  applied  along  plain 
wire  fences  already  built,  and  be  placed  a  few  inches 
ora  few  feet  apart,  as  desired.  These  stays  are  made 
in  Iowa  by  the  Baker  Manufacturing  Company. 


TTIie  Wliite  IPine  “Weevil. — A  few  insects  are 
of  benefit  to  the  plants  upon  which  they  feed.  Mr. 
A.  S.  Fuller,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  “  American 
Entomologist,”  cites  the  White  Pine  Weevil  (Pis- 
sodes  Strobi),  as  an  insect  of  Undoubted  use  to  the 
trees  upon  which  it  makes  its  home.  The  grub  of 
the  weevil  perforates  and  kills  the  leading  shoots  of 
young  pines  and  spruces,  thus  checking  the  up¬ 


ward  growth  of  the  main  stem,  when  the  branches 
below  bend  inward,  and  grow  more  vigorously, 
thus  causing  the  tree  to  assume  a  better  shape  than 
it  would  otherwise — a  sort  of  natural  pruning 
which  such  trees  often  need  but  seldom  get.  Mr. 
Fuller  says  :  “  Since  the  advent  of  the  Pine  Weevil 
on  my  place  many  of  the  Norway  Spruces  have  been 
greatly  improved  in  their  appearance  by  the  almost 
annual  destruction  of  the  terminal  or  leading  6hoots, 
and  no  one  would  question  the  benefit  of  this  kind 
of  pruning  after  a  glance  at  the  trees,  comparing 
the  weevil-pruned  with  those  that  have  escaped. 
I  have  only  to  regret  that  these  insects  do  not  visit 
every  specimen  on  my  grounds,  for  it  is  no  easy 
task  to  get  at  the  leading  shoot  of  a  Norway  Spruce 
30  or  more  feet  high,  and  take  it  out  with  a  knife 
or  shears.”  When  the  trees  are  young,  as  those 
in  nursery  rows,  the  insect  may  do  some  damage. 


Simple  Plumbing  for  a  Kitchen. 

The  engraving  herewith  illustrates  a  practical 
method  of  plumbing  for  country  houses.  It  is 
quite  free  from  complications,  and  the  several 
parts  may  be  obtained  ready  fitted,  so  that  with 
pipe-tong  and  a  screw-driver,  any  mechanic  should 
be  able  to  connect  and  set  up  the  whole  in  work¬ 
ing  order.  The  cost  is  small.  For  the  house  on 
the  next  page  it  is  estimated  at  $40 ;  but  may  be 
considerably  lessened.  The  annual  interest  and  de¬ 
preciation  would  not  be  over  $5,  while  the  saving 
of  the  house-keeper’s  strength  would  be  many  times 
that  sum.  A  is  a  “  ship  pump,”  fastened  to  the  kitch¬ 
en  floor,  and  afterwards  enclosed  by  the  wood-work 
fronting  the  space  beneath  the  sink,  so  that  when 
finished  no  part  is  in  sight  except  the  handle,  which 
extends  upward,  and  is  worked  with  a  lateral 
motion  through  a  slot  made  in  the  drain-board. 
Other  forms  of  force-pumps  may  be  selected. — B, 
,  B,  B,  1-inch  supply  pipes  leading  from  a  cistern 
to  the  pump,  and  thence  2-inch  pipe  to  the  tank. 
6  is  a  branch  from  the  supply  pipe  leading  to  a 
point  10  inches  above  the  sink,  where  a  faucet  is 
attached  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  as  required. 
The  tank,  I),  having  capacity  for  3  hogsheads  of  wa¬ 
ter,  is  placed  in  second  story  immediately  above 
the  pump.  It  is  of  plank,  firmly  made,  and  lined 
with  sheet  lead.  A,  iron  sink,  16  by  24  inches.  F, 
waste  pipe  (11-inch  with  trap)  leading  from  sink  to 
a  drain  outside.  A  hogshead  might  take  the  place 


Fig.  5.— PLAN  OP  PLUMBING  FOB  A  KITCHEN, 
of  the  tank  to  save  expenses,  but  is  less  desirable. 
The  above  very  simple,  easily  constructed  and  inex* 
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pensive  plumbing  arrangement  should  be  included 
In  the  fittings  of  every  kitchen,  as  one  of  the  most 
valuable  and  sure  helps  possible  to  obtain  for  its 
dost.  A  few  moments  spent  in  filling  the  tank 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE, 


as  needed,  by  some  hand  employed  on  the 
place,  will  give  abundant  supply  of  water  for  all 
ordinary  uses,  and  greatly  lessen  the  labor  of 
house-work.  An  opening  may  be  made  through 
the  kitchen  ceiling  below  the  tank,  which  will  al¬ 
low  sufficient  heat  to  pass  up  to  protect  the  tauk 
water  from  freezing  in  severe  weather. 


A  Farm  House  Costing  $1,200. 

BV  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT,  CORONA,  LONG  ISLAND,  N.  T. 

This  plan  is  partially  based  upon  a  sketch  of  a 
Wisconsin  Farm  House  at  which  Mr.  Judd  stopped 
during  his  recent  Western  travels.  It  is  suitable 
to  most  places  in  this  latitude,  and  may  properly 
front  the  north,  east,  south,  or  west.  The  interior 
is  adapted  to  the  wants  of  an  average  sized  family. 
As  is  usual  in  this  class  of  buildings,  all  halls,  and 
expensive  stairways  are  omitted,  the  entire  space 
being  devoted  to  the  uses  and  convenience  of  the 
family..  ..Elevation  (fig.  1). — The  general  out¬ 
lines  and  style  are  such  as  predominate  on  the 
buildings  of  thrifty  farmers  everywhere,  and  are 
suggestive  of  comfort  and  modest  pretentions. 


Fig.  2.— THE  CELLAR. 

The  wood-work  is  set  2  feet  above  the  grading, 
giving  room  for  cellar  windows  and  insuring  dry¬ 
ness  of  the  interior.  A  Veranda  is  always  pleasant 
and  useful  to  protect  the  front  entrance  from  sun 
and  rain.  If  desired,  a  vestibule  can  be  had  by  en¬ 
closing  the  space  as  shown  by  dotted  lines  (fig.  3), 
and  a  door  could  open  from  it  directly  to  the  parlor. 


The  details  of  exterior  finish  are  very  simple,  and 

arranged  for  good  proportion _ Cellar  (fig.  2). 

— Hight  in  clear,  6  feet  2  inches.  It  is  lighted  by 
five  small  windows,  has  an  outside  entrance  from  the 
rear, and  stairs  leading  to  thework- 
room  of  the  first  story ....  First 
Story(fig.3). — Hight  of  ceilings, 
9  feet.  There  are  four  good  sized 
rooms,  three  closets,  and  the  nec¬ 
essary  stairways.  The  Parlor  is 
square,  has  two  front  windows, 
and  may  have  a  side  window 
at  the  right.  It  has  an  open  fire¬ 
place  and  a  mantel.  The  Kitchen 
is  also  square,  has  windows  out- 
looking  on  three  sides ;  an  open 
fire-place  suitable  for  a  range  ; 
two  closets,  and  a  sink  and  pump. 
The  Work-room  communicates 
directly  with  the  kitchen  and 
with  the  cellar  under  the  main 
6tairway,  and  has  an  outside  door 
opening  to  the  rear  stoop.  Some 
use  this  room  as  a  kitchen  and  the 
other  as  a  dining  and  family  room. 
In  such  case  the  sink  and  pump 
may  be  placed  at  A,  and  a  stove 
at  J5,  with  smoke-pipe  connecting 
with  the  chimney  flue  from  the 
second  floor.  The  Bed-room  is 
convenient  to  either  parlor  or  liv¬ 
ing-room,  and  has  two  windows 
and  a  closet.  The  Stairs,  both  up 
and  down,  are  arranged  to  occu¬ 
py  little  room,  and  have  doors  to  each ....  Second 
Story  (fig.  4).— Hight  of  ceilings  in  the  main 
part  8  feet,  in  the  side  wing  3  to  61  feet.  They 
may  be  carried  higher  if  desired  at  small  additional 
expense.  There  are  two  chambers,  two  closets, 
and  a  passage  in  the  main  part ;  two  bed-rooms  in 
the  side  wing,  and  a  garret  in  the  rear  wing,  all 
opening  from  the  stair  landing.  The  Chambers 
have  side  walls  full  hight  to  the  ceiling,  the  Bed¬ 
rooms  are  “half-story”  finished.  The  Garret  is 
floored,  and  has  a  small  window  in  the  rear,  but  is 
otherwise  unfinished,  being  intended  as  a  place  for 
general  storage . Construction. — The  ex¬ 

cavations  for  the  Cellar  are  4  feet  deep.  The 
Foundation  and  Chimneys  are  of  brick-work. 
Frame  of  sawed  timber;  Siding  of  “Novelty  pat¬ 
tern,”  which  is  preferable,  but  may  be  of  other 
form  of  boards.  Principal  roofs  of  shingles  ;  Ver¬ 
anda  and  Porch  Roofs  of  tin.  Floors  of  8-inch 
spruce,  tongued-and-grooved.  Windows  in  cellar 
have  three-light  sash  hung  with  butts.  Other  win¬ 
dows  have  eight-light  sash  hung  to  weights.  All 
doors  are  four-panneled.  Casings  for  the  first 
story  are  5-inch  moulded  ;  for  second  story,  5-inch 
plain  ;  Base  to  match  casings.  Plastering  of  both 
stories,  two  full  coats  and  white  finished.  Paint¬ 
ing,  two  coats  of  best  materials.  A  pump,  sink, 
and  tank  are  provided,  connected  with  suitable 
pipes,  figure  5.  (See  article  on  the  preceding  page; ) 

In  the  following  estimate  many  items  may 
be  reduced  in  some  localities,  as,  for  example, 
the  foundations  may  be  of  stone,  where  easily  ob¬ 
tained  ;  and  where  lime  and  sand  are  cheap  the 

plastering  would  be  much  less _ Estimate  : — 

Cost  of  materials  and  labor  : 

57  varrls  excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  14  25 

12,000  Brick  (furnished  and  laid),  at  $12  per  M .  144  00 

30  feet  stone  steps,  at  12c.  per  foot .  3  60 

475  yards  Plastering,  at  25c.  per  yard .  . 118  75 

2,800  feet  Timber  (as  follows),  at  $15  per  M .  42  00 

2  Sills  4x8  in.,  26  ft.  long.  5  Posts 4x7  in.,  19  ft.  long. 

6  Sills  4x8  in.,  15  ft.  long.  2  Posts 4x6  in.,  13  ft. long. 

2  Sills 4x8  in.,  13  ft.  long.  2  Plates 4x6 in., 26  ft.  long. 

2  Ties  4x6  in.,  26 ft. long.  3  Plates4x6  in.,  15 ft.  long. 

3  Ties 4x6 in.,  15 ft.  long.  2  Plares4x6  in.,  13 ft.  long. 

1  Veranda 3x7 in.,  56  ft.  Png.  40 Beams 3x8 in.,  15  ft.  l'ng. 

14  Beams  3x7  in.,  13  ft.  Png. 

100  Joist.  3x4x13.  at  15c.  each .  . .  15  00 

200  Wall  Strips,  2x4vl3,  ar.  11c.  each .  22  00 

230  Novelty  Siding  Boards,  at  28c.  each .  61  40 

Cornice  materials .  ..  20  00 

300  Shingling  Lath.  at.  6c.  each  .  18  00 

35  bunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  per  bunch .  43  75 

150  Flooring  Plank,  at  28c.  each .  42  00 

2  Stairs  (complete) . 15  00 

5  Cellar  Winnows  (complete),  at  $3  each .  .  15  00 

16  Main  Windows  (complete),  at  $7  each . 112  00 

19  Doors  (complete),  at  $6  each .  . 114  00 

3  Mantels  and  Shelves  (complete),  at  $2  each .  6  00 

5  Closet  Shelving  (complete),  at  $2  each  .  10  00 

Verandah  and  Stoop  (complete) .  30  00 

Pump,  $10;  Tank,  $1.6;  Pipes,  $8;  Sink,  $2;  Set¬ 
ting,  $5 .  40  00 

Carpenter’s  Labor  not  included  above . 150  00 

Painting,  $120;  Carting,  $15;  Incidentals,  $25.25.  .160  25 
Total  cost,  complete . $1,200  00 


Materials  for  Compost 

The  compost  heap  is  always  a  timely  topic,  and 
the  heap  itself  should  be  kept  going  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end  of  the  year.  Only  put  the  right 
materials  into  the  mass  and  it  will  make  money 
for  us  while  we  sleep.  There  is  generally  time 


for  the  gathering  of  these  materials  before  the 
spring  work  is  pressing.  Acres  of  rich  material  lie 
in  every  forest,  the  decaying  leaves  and  fallen 
branches  of  many  generations,  often  within  easy 
reach  of  the  barn,  or  of  the  field  that  is  to  be  culti¬ 
vated  the  next  season.  This  mass  of  leaves  and 
leaf-mould  is  rich  in  potash  and  phosphates,  and  is 
just  what  long  cultivated  fields  and  gardens  need 
to  increase  their  fertility.  With  a  little  calculation, 
muck,  peat,  or  headlands  can  always  be  made  avail¬ 
able  for  the  compost  heap.  This  bank  will  never 
fail  to  give  dividends.  Any  decaying  vegetable 
matter — old  straw,  bog  hay,  corn  stalks,  saw  dust, 
chip  manure — may  safely  be  put  into  the  compost 
heap.  Any  animal  matter  in  sufficient  quantity 
will  start  fermentation  in  the  heap  and  add  to  its 
value.  If  other  articles  fail,  fresh  manure  from  the 
stable  and  yard  or  sty,  is  always  available  upon  the 
farm  for  this  purpose.  On  most  farms  there  are 
other  occasional  resources  in  dead  animals,  that 
should  not  be  overlooked.  The  market  town  and 
village  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  com¬ 
post  heap.  Wood  ashes  are  sometimes  available, 
the  factory  has  woollen  wastes,  the  grocer  spoiled 


fish  and  meats  and  old  brine,  the  builder  slacked 
lime,  and  even  the  gas  company  gas  lime.  Slaugh¬ 
ter-house  refuse  is  rich  in  blood  and  animal  matter, 
which  is  very  valuable.  The  team  that  carries  a  load 
to  market,  in  the  absence  of  a  paying  load  home, 
should  bring  back  something  for  the  compost  heap. 
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Swiss  Dairying— The  Simmenthal  Cow. 

Switzerland  is  essentially  a  dairy  country.  The 
;grass  grows  greener  upon  the  sides  of  the  Swiss 
mountains,  and  in  the  elevated  valleys  than  else¬ 
where,  not  excepting  even  the  noted  meadows  and 
pastures  of  Ireland;  the  “Emerald  isle,”  so-called 
from  its  luxuriant  verdure.  These  verdant  pastures 
have  helped  to  produce  some  of  the  best  Short¬ 
horns,  as  those  of  Switzerland  have  produced  the 
Swiss  cows,  probably  the  most  prolific  of  milk  and 
butter  of  any  race  of  dairy  animals.  Pastures  make 
cows  ;  time  and  breeding  of  course  being  indispen¬ 
sable  elements  in  the  process,  but  no  length  of 
time  or  system  of  breeding  can  build  up  a  race  of 
excellent  dairy  cows  without  the  feeding.  The 
Swiss  grass  lands  are  favored  with  special  advan¬ 
tages.  The  winter’s  frosts  loosen  from  the  granite 
rocks  the  most  important  elements  of  fertility,  of 
which  potash  is  the  chief  one,  and  the  spring  thaws 
and  summer  rains  wash  these  down  the  hillsides 
and  over  the  valleys  and  supply  perennial  sources 
of  mineral  food  to  the  grass.  Nowhere  else  is  this 
natural  process  of  fertilizing  going  on  continually 
on  a  grander  scale  than  in  that  country,  where 
mountain  side  and  sheltered  valley  alternate  with 
surprising  frequency.  The  rich  verdure;  the  pure  air 
and  water ;  the  freedom  from  restraint ;  the  gentle 
and  familiar  tending  ;  in  short,  the  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  of  condition  and  circumstance  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  comfort  of  the  Swiss  cow  is  such  that  it 
is  noticed  as  a  general  thing  that  these  animals, 
when  taken  from  their  homes,  suffer  from  a  sort  of 
“  home-sickness”;  they  lose  their  contented  dispo¬ 
sition,  they  seem  to  fret,  and  rarely  fail  to  depreci¬ 
ate  in  excellence  during  their  enforced  banishment. 
It  is  only  when  their  progeny  become  acclimated 
and  used  to  the  new  circumstances,  that  the  race 
recovers  its  historic  value  and  meets  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  its  new  owners.  This  fact,  which  is  too 
frequently  observed  to  be  doubted,  has  led  to  the 
opinion  among  Swiss  dairymen  that  the  exportation 
of  their  cattle  should  not  be  encouraged,  and  among 
the  French  dairymen  that  importations  of  these 
mountain  cattle  do  not  turn  out  so  satisfactory  at 
first  as  might  be  expected.  It  may  be  that  a  sort  of 
sentimental  patriotic  feeling  so  general  among  the 


leave  their  pastures  and  herders,  as  they  themselves 
could  leave  their  homes ;  and  only  with  equally  re¬ 
gretful  memories.  But,  however,  the  fact  remains, 
that  pastures  and  cows  being  perfectly  adapted  to 
each  other,  the  Swiss  cows  in  their  native  homes 
are  perfect  dairy  animals.  And  this  is  true  with  all 
the  varieties  of  this  race,  of  which  there  are  sever¬ 


figure  of  the  bull  is  that  of  a  true  dairy  animal. 
The  breed  possesses  large  milking  capacity,  and 
cows  that  produce  34  quarts  daily  of  very  rich  milk, 
are  said  to  be  by  no  means  unusual.  But  it  is 
a  common  failing  for  the  breeders  of  a  race  of 
cows,  to  strain  a  point  in  favor  of  their  own  kind 
of  stock,  and  it  is  remarked  by  a  well  known  Swiss 


Fig.  1. — A  SIMMENTHAL  (SWISS)  BULL. 


al.  The  Simmenthal ,  the  subject  of  the  portraits 
here  given,  is  to  other  Swiss  cows,  what  the  Jersey 
is  among  our  dairy  cows.  An  average  product  of  a 
Swiss  cow  is  2,700  quarts  in  the  year,  a  compara¬ 
tively  low  yield,  but  the  milk  is  exceptionally  rich  in 
cream.  The  best  cows  give  28  to  32  quarts  per  day 
when  fresh,  and  an  average  of  18  quarts  through 
the  pasturing  season,  is  far  from  rare.  The  Sim- 


Fig.  2. — A  SIMMENTHAL  (SWISS)  COW. 


Swiss,  may  have  given  birth  to  this  idea  of  “  home¬ 
sickness,”  when  in  reality  it  is  not  so  much  in  the 
sensitiveness  of  the  morale  of  the  cow  as  in  her  di¬ 
gestive  organs,  not  so  richly  supplied,  that  her  fail¬ 
ure  has  its  origin.  Perhaps,  too,  the  inventive 
minds  of  the  Swiss  people,  to  which  the  far-famed 
legend  of  William  Tell,  with  all  its  amplifications, 
is  due,  in  their  absorbing  love  of  their  own  land, 
may  have  imagined  that  their  cows  can  as  hardly 


menthal  cow,  as  seen  by  the  portrait  given,  is  es¬ 
sentially  a  dairy  cow.  The  gentle  expression  and 
the  quiet  attitude  produce  a  favorable  impression  at 
first  sight.  Having  an  excellent  reputation,  it  is 
frequently  the  ease,  that  other  cows  of  mixed  breed, 
similar  in  color,  are  passed  off  as  of  this  variety, 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  one  proof  of  its  excellence. 
The  color  of  this  breed  is  red,  pale-red,  or  red  and 
white ;  the  whole  appearance  is  pleasing,  and  the 


writer,  that  as  the  question  of  profit  is  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  reputation  of  a  race  of  cattle, 
attempts  are  sometimes  made  to  obtain  a  high 
character  for  one  breed,  at  the  expense  of  others, 
with  a  view  to  attract  purchasers  ;  a  remark  which 
may  be  justly  applicable  to  others  than  these  simple 
mountaineers.  The  same  writer  also  hints  strongly 
of  “intestine  quarrels  ;”  “interested  eulogies  and 
“accusing  controversies  ;”  all  of  which  might  well 
be  supposed  to  apply  to  other  advocates  of  different 
kinds  of  dairy  cattle  than  the  Swiss,  who  are  as  yet 
unable  to  agree  among  themselves,  as  to  which  of 
their  various  breeds  produces  the  best  dairy  cows. 
Our  American  breeders  find  themselves  in  a  similar 
predicament.  The  Swiss  cows,  more  especially 
the  variety  known  as  the  Simmenthal,  have  been 
fed  and  bred  for  the  production  of  rich  milk.  It  is 
an  accepted  belief  among  Swiss  breeders,  and  dairy¬ 
men,  that  feed  is  a  very  important  element  in  the 
production  of  butter.  The  faculty  of  convert¬ 
ing  certain  elementary  substance  into  butter  is  or¬ 
ganic,  depending  on  the  structure,  and  constitu¬ 
tional  functions  of  the  cow,  and  being  independent, 
up  to  a  certain  point,  of  the  nutriment.  Of  two 
cows  fed  alike,  one  may  give  richer  milk  than  the 
other.  It  is  curious  that  this  evident,  and  prat- 
tically  known  fact,  should  be  disputed  by  some 
persons,  (not  Swiss),  who  are  taken  to  be  experts 
on  dairy  matters.  But  facts  show  it  to  be  true  in 
spite  of  theories  and  opinions;  and  our  readers, 
who  guide  themselves  by  any  other  principle  than 
this,  will  surely  discover  that  they  are  misled. 
Swiss  cows,  by  reason  of  their  excellence,  have  been 
largely  exported.  The  spread  of  the  manufacture 
of  Gruyere  cheese — for  which  rich  milk  is  neces¬ 
sary — into  those  districts  of  France  and  Germany, 
which  border  on  Switzerland,  has  made  it  necessary 
to  import  with  the  industry,  the  means  to  make  it 
successful,  and  where  this  cheese  is  made,  the  Swiss 
cows,  and  Swiss  dairymen,  have  been  introduced. 
The  race  has  taken  a  permanent  foothold  in  Amer¬ 
ica,  and  several  herds  of  the  most  excellent  quality 
are  now  in  course  of  formation  in  parts  of  New 
England.  For  the  photographs,  from  which  the 
accompanying  portraits  are  reproduced,  we  are  in¬ 
debted  to  one  of  our  Swiss  subscribers,  Mr.  Im 
Obersteg,  of  Oberwyl.  The  cattle  were  bred  by 
Mr.  Rebman,  in  Erlenbach.  The  bull  is  3  years, 
the  cow  5  years  old.  Both  were  sold  to  a  Russian. 
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Smoothing  Drags  and  Pulverizers. 

The  success  of  any  crop  depends  greatly  upon 
the  proper  preparation  of  the  soil,  which  should  be 
made  fine  aud  mellow,  but  yet  compact  and  firm 
about  the  seed.  It  is  better  to  spend  two  days 
work  than  one  in  preparatory  fitting  of  the  soil  for 
a  crop,  because  the  extra  labor  will  be  liberally  re¬ 
paid  by  the  better  growth,  from  the  first  sprouting 
of  the  seed  and  the  lighter  labor  of  cultivating 
afterwards.  We  have  recently  examined  an  excel¬ 
lent  implement  for  this  work, the  “Acme  Pulverizing 
Harrow,  Clod  Crusher  and  Leveler.”  This  consists 
of  an  adjustable  bar  in  the  frout  (see  fig  1),  which 
is  moved  by  the  lever  so  as  to  ride  over  the  clods  in 


Fig.  1. — THE  ACME  PULVERIZER  AND  LEVELER. 


rough  ground  and  crush  and  break  them  by  means 
of  a  number  of  teeth  fitted  into  it.  Behind  this  is 
a  second  bar  furnished  with  steel  blades,  which  cut 
the  soil,  pulverize  it,  and  turn  it  in  small  furrows, 
leaving  it  in  the  best  possible  condition,  covering 
weeds  or  sod  perfectly.  We  find  this  machine  to 
be  adapted  for  other  uses  than  are  claimed  for  it  by 
the  makers.  There  is  no  better  implement  for  cov¬ 
ering  seed,  especially  peas,  which  are  difficult  to 
cover  by  the  common  harrow  ;  and  the  ground  is 
left  in  the  best  condition  for  sowing  grass  or  clover 
seed,  after  the  seed  grain  is  covered.  By  adding 
markers  behind  it  it  may  be  made  very  effective  in 
marking  out  rows  for  planting  corn,  or  drills  for 
sowing  beets.  A  coverer  for  grass  seed  sown  after 
this  implement  is  shown  at  figure  2.  This  may  also 
be  used  for  packing  the  soil  in  place  of  a  roller,  and 
on  light  soils  will  be  found  far  more  useful  than  that 


Fig.  2.— -COVERER  FOR  GRASS  SEED. 


implement.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  rails  or  poles 
fastened  together  by  means  of  two  light  chains. 
If  desirable,  markers  maybe  attached  to  this  imple¬ 
ment  in  a  manner  shown  in  the  above  engraving. 


Milk— What  is  It  ?— The  natural  food  for  the 
young  of  all  mammals  is  milk— a  rather  complex 
fluid,  the  physical  properties  of  which  it  is  not 
necessary  to  describe. — The  principal  constituents 
are  water,  sugar,  caseine,  albumin,  fat,  and  several 
salts.  The  sugar,  when  separated,  looks  much  like 
the  ordinary  kind  from  the  cane,  but  is  much  less 
sweet.  Caseine  is  one  of  the  leading  constituents, 
and  is  the  part  which,  when  removed  from  the  milk, 
becomes  the  cheese.  The  caseine  exists  in  small 
particles  in  the  milk,  and  is  contracted  or  gathered 
into  large  masses  by  the  action  of  acids  or  rennet. 
The  albumin  remains  in  solution  after  the  caseine  is 
removed,  and  is  separated  by  boiling,  when  it  ap¬ 
pears  as  white  curds,  somewhat  resembling  the 
white  of  eggs  in  appearance,  as  it  does  also  in  com¬ 
position.  The  fat  is  not  dissolved  in  the  milk,  but 
suspended  as  little  globules  with  thin  coverings. 
In  the  process  of  churniDg,  these  globules  are 


broken,  and  the  fat  collects  in  lumps  of  various 
sizes.  This  fat,  when  worked,  salted,  etc.,  is  the 
butter  of  the  market  and  table.  The  ash  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  milk,  and  consists  of  a  number  of 
substances,  which  are  left  behind  when  the  milk  is 
dried  down  and  burned.  There  are  many  things  to 
influence  the  percentage  of  these  various  ingredients 
of  milk.  It  is  far  from  the  same  in  different  species, 
and  among  cows,  the  breed,  feed,  general  treatment, 
age  of  animals,  etc.,  all  have  a  modifying  influence. 


Ventilation  of  Barns  and  Stables. 

The  moist  air  of  barns,  and  the  foul  air  of  stables, 
should  be  carried  off  in  the  most  direct  manner. 
Ventilation  depends  upon  the  fact  that  warm  air 
rises  and  will  escape  from  the  upper  part  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  if  cold  air  is  admitted  at  the  lower  part.  But 
if  no  openings  are  made  below,  the  air  remains 
stagnant,  and  cannot  escape  at  the  upper  openings. 
In  all  arrangements  for  ventilation,  these  require¬ 
ments  must  be  met,  and  a  neglect  of  them  has  often 
prevented  the  successful  operation  of  costly,  but 
faulty  methods.  In  barns,  a  want  of  adequate  ven¬ 
tilation  encourages  mildew,  sweating  and  moulding 
of  the  contents,  and  in  some  cases  over -heating, 
and  spontaneous  combustion  of  hay  that  has  been 
stored  in  too  moist  a  condition.  The  usual  method 
of  ventilating  barns  by  means  of  one  central  cupola, 
or  by  a  window  in  one  or  both  gables,  is  dangerous, 

because  it  con¬ 
fines  theeseaping 
air,  which  is  al¬ 
ways  charged 
with  moisture  in 
the  summer 
time,  to  one  con¬ 
siderable  stream, 
and  moist  air, 
being  an  excel¬ 
lent  conductor 
of  electricity, 
serves  to  make 
Fig.  1.  ventilator  for  barn,  most  danger¬ 


eaves ;  one  shown  at  figure  2,  consists  of  a  wooden 
frame,  set  in-  the  wall  near  the  ceiling  or  floor,  in 
the  manner  of  a  window  frame  ;  the  upper  half  of 
this  frame  is  furnished  with  blind  slats,  so  placed, 
as  to  facilitate  an  upward  and  outward  current,  the 
lower  half  has  two  sliding  windows,  or  panels, 
which  admit  fresh  air,  while  the  foul  hot  air  flows 
outward.  This  fresh,  cool 
airdrops  down  to  the  floor 
and  makes  a  circuit,  forc¬ 
ing  out  the  foul  air,  and 
purifying  the  whole  build¬ 
ing.  This  arrangement 
has  the  advantage  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  fresh  air,  and 
more  effectively,  if  the 
panels  are  fitted  with  slats 
set  on  end,  and  each  half 
reversed,  so  as  to  force 
the  air  in  different  direc¬ 
tions.  Another  ventila¬ 
tor,  figure  3,  set  in  the 
eaves  of  a  stable,  consists 
of  a  falling  door,  so 
hinged,  that  it  closes  of 
its  own  weight,  and  is 
opened  by  a  cord  arranged  VVHEEL  ventilator.. 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  same  kind  of  a 
side  ventilator  door  may  be  held  open  by  a  piece 
of  wire  spring,  figure  4,  A,  and  closed  by  a  cord,, 
fastened  at  £.  Another  ventilator  may  be  made 
by  sawing  out  holes  in  the  board,  and  pivot¬ 
ing  on  a  cover  with  similar  openings ;  this  cover 
being  moved  by  cords,  to  open  or  close  the  spaces. 
This  ventilator,  shown  in  figure  5,  is  one  easily 
made  and  operated.  The  matter  of  thorough  ven¬ 
tilation  of  barns  and  stables  can  not  be  too  strongly 
insisted  upon,  as  it  determines  in  great  measure 
the  health  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  stock 
contained  in  them.  Pure  air  is  as  essential  as  pure 
food,  and  can  only  be  secured  to  confined  animals 
by  a  proper  circulation  through  ventilators. 


ous  lightning-rod— so  to  speak — to  bring  the  light¬ 
ning  into  the  barn,  and  so  set  it  on  fire.  This 
explains  the  cause  of  the  frequent  destruction 
of  barns  by  lightning,  during  the  season  of  harvest 
or  soon  after.  It  is  wise,  therefore,  to  break  up  the 
stream  of  air  which  escapes,  both  by  having  several 
ventilators,  and  to  ar¬ 
range  these  with  slatted 
work  on  each  side,  to 
conduct  the  escaping 
air  in  downward  or  hori¬ 
zontal  currents,  which 
will  spread  laterally 
in  a  sheet  rather  than  pass  upward  in  a  column. 
A  useful  ventilator  for  a  barn  is  shown  at  figure  1. 
This  is  a  tube  of  sufficient  capacity,  which  starts  at 
the  ceiling  or  floor  of  the  lower  story,  and  passes 
through  the  upper  one.  If  the  upper  part  passes 
through  hay  or  grain  mows,  it  will  be  advisable  to 
make  several  openings  in  the  tube  at  that  portion, 
that  it  may  carry  off  any  heat  or  moisture,  which 
may  exist  in  the  hay  or  straw,  soon  after  it  is 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  50. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

One  of  my  good  neighbors  met  me  at  the  store 
with  anew  pair  of  sheep  shears.  “Well,”  said  I, 
“isn’t  that  rather  forcing  the  season,  you  don’t 
shear  sheep  in  January,  do  you?” — “No,”  said  he,. 
“  but  we  use  the  shears  to  clip  the  horses’  fetlocks. 
They  are  getting  long  now,  aud  hard  to  keep  clean. 
I  always  clip  them  about  the  time  they  are  fully 
grown  out.  The  horses  look  much  neater  for  it.” 

Grease  ("Scratches")  in  Horses. 

My  friend’s  stable  contains  some  ten  or  twelve 
work  and  road  horses  and  colts,  several  of  them 
of  great  excellence,  and  he  has  been  almost  every 
season  more  or  less  troubled  with  grease ,  or 
“scratches,”  as  it  is  vulgarly  called.  No  horses 
could  have  more  attentive  and  careful  grooming  than 
his,  and  why  he  should  have  Grease  in  his  stable  l 
have,  until  now,  been  utterly  at  a  loss  to  surmise. 

Many  years  ago  1  read  that  the  fetlocks  consti¬ 
tuted  a  protection  to  the  skin  on  the  pastern  and 
above  the  heels,  where  it  is  especially  sensitive,  and 
as  I  had  found  that  on  horses  deprived  of  this  pro¬ 
tection,  that  they  might  be  more  easily  cleaned  and 
kept  clean  in  muddy  weather,  those  parts  often  be¬ 
came  red  and  irritated,  if  not  drusy,  I  stopped  the- 
practice  at  once,  and  we  have  never  since  had 
chapped  heels,  or  any  trouble  approaching  Grease 
in  our  stable.  Besides,  I  have  taken  some  pains 
to  inquire  and  observe,  and  have  not  yet  found 
“scratches”  originating  in  a  stable  where  the  fet¬ 
locks  were  left  on,  and  where  when  the  horses 
came  in  wet  and  muddy  were  simply  rubbed  off 
with  a  wisp  or  two  of  straw,  and  thoroughly' 
cleaned  with  a  good  brush  when  dry. 

Prevention  is  better  than  cure — and  I  think  the. 
sweeping  assertions  of  the  books  that  the  disease 
is  found  only  in  neglected  stables,  and  is  always  a 
disgrace,  notoriously  erroneous.  Wrong  care  can 
just  as  well  produce  it  as  neglect. 


put  away  in  the  barn.  Where  this  form  of  venti¬ 
lator  is  not  suitable,  others  may  be  provided  in  the 


Road  Taxes 

are  certainly  a  great  burden  in  this  country,  consid- 
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ering  how  poor  our  roads  are.  We  have  town 
or  district  meetings,  and  vote  money  enough  to 
keep  the  roads  as  they  are — simply  not  dangerous— 
for  a  year— and  we  do  well  if  some  opposer  of  tax¬ 
ation  does  not  lead  off  an  opposition  to  any  appro¬ 
priation — and  so  we  are  content  to  take  half  or  a 
third  of  the  sum  at  first  deemed  desirable  and  nec¬ 
essary.  We  plunge  through  sloughs  in  winter,  and 
rack  our  wagons  in  ruts,  or  creak  through  sand, 
and  see  no  remedy.  Tear  after  year  we  are  taxed, 
and  though  there  are  a  few  more  roads,  they  are  no 
better  than  they  were  a  hundred  years  ago. 

How  Is  It  in  the  Old  Countries  P 

They  have  been  steadily  improving.  The  posses¬ 
sion  of  good  roads  is  something  rather  recent  over 
the  greater  part  of  Europe.  It  has  come,  for  the 
most  part,  within  150  years ;  and  that  is  since  many 
of  our  roads  were  laid  out  in  the  Eastern  States. 

We  have  here  no  distinct  classification  of  roads. 
A  public  road  is  distinguished  from  a  private  road, 
and  from  a  right  of  way,  but  so  far  as  custom  goes 
there  are  no  other  distinctions  except  when  turn¬ 
pikes  or  plank  roads  are  chartered.  It  would  aid 
greatly  if  the  State  Legislatures  would  classify 
roads  and  establish  certain  as  first  class,  and  require 
that  the  townships  through  which  they  pass  should 
keep  them  in  such  good  order  that  the  heaviest 
loaded  wagons,  or  even  artillery  trains,  would  no¬ 
where  sink  an  inch  deep  in  the  mud.  Eoads  once 
put  in  such  order  would  require  but  a  small  annual 
outlay  to  keep  them  so,  and  the  State  ought  to  pay 
half  the  cost  of  making  them  at  the  outset.  There 
is  another  class  of  thoroughfares  which  the  county 
ought  to  aid  the  township  in  making,  and  which 
might  differ  from  the  first  class  roads  only  in  the 
steeper  grades  and  narrower  road-bed.  Highways 
of  the  third  class  should  be  just  as  good  as  the 
township  could  afford  to  make  and  keep  in  order. 

Take  the  country  around  New  York  and  the 
neighboring  cities  as  a  sample  of  the  rest  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  market  gardeners 
of  the  immediate  vicinity  have  great  advantages 
over  those  at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  which  would 
be  of  little  moment  if  they  had  good  roads  over 
which  at  all  seasons,  and  especially  in  the  spring, 
they  could  trundle  their  heavy  loads  to  market. 

A  few  years  ago  farm  products,  potatoes,  cab¬ 
bages,  squashes,  apples,  and  garden  vegetables,  in 
their  season,  used  to  be  transported  from  a  large 
section  of  country  about  here  in  boats,  or  in  wagons 
upon  the  boats  to  New  York.  Then  the  railroads 
were  built,  and  this  class  of  merchandise  was  more 
rapidly  and  easily  sent  to  town  by  rail.  Now  these 
same  railroads  bring  this  very  class  of  goods  from 
the  western  part  of  the  State  of  New  York,  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  just  about  as  cheaply  as 
they  will  take  our  truck  only  15  or  20  miles.  It  is 
therefore  very  important  for  the  farmers  and  gar¬ 
deners  to  have  such  roads  to  the  neighboring  cities 
as  will  make  them  independent  of  the  undiscrimi¬ 
nating  rates  of  the  railroads.  There  are  thousands 
of  acres  of  warm  light  land,  well  watered,  early 
and  easily  worked,  which,  being  within  some  16  to 
18  miles  of  the  densest  population  of  New  York, 
might  and  would  be  used  for  raising  vegetables 
if  we  only  had  better  roads.  This  system  of 

Farmers  Marketing'  their  Own  Produce 
ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  way  by  municipal 
authorities.  The  action  of  the  New  York  author¬ 
ities  has  been  the  reverse  of  encouraging  to  this 
kind  of  traffic.  Whereas  in  Philadelphia,  and 
many  other  cities,  the  people,  or  all  who  wished  to 
do  so,  could  buy  every  thing  which  the  farmers  and 
gardeners  had  to  sell  of  the  producers  themselves, 
in  New  York,  but  little  of  that  kind  of  trading  could 
be  done — and  this  little  is  beset  with  inconveniences 
—so  that  but  few  things  could  be  sold  in  this  way, 
potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages  and  green  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  carrots,  peas  and  string  beans,  spinach  and 
pot-herbs,  with  celery  and  horse-radish  making  up 
the  list.  Country-dressed  meats,  sausages,  head¬ 
cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and  pot-cheese,  with 
the  firmer  fruits  in  their  seasons,  are  rarely  or  nev¬ 
er  sold  in  New  York  by  the  producers.  The  result 
is  bad  both  for  the  citizens  who  buy  and  for  the 
neighboring  country  folk  who  are  the  producers. 


Draining  at  Houghton  Farm. 

Visiting  Houghton  Farm  a  few  weeks  after  Dr. 
M.  Miles  had  arrived  and  fairly  settled  down  to 
work,  I  was  delight¬ 
ed  to  find  that  the 
excellent  system  of 
laying  tile  drains, 
which  he  had  in¬ 
augurated  in  Mich¬ 
igan,  was  here  intro¬ 
duced  and  in  full 
operation,  with  such 
improvements  as  his 
ever  ripening  experi¬ 
ence  would  suggest. 

There  are  two  ideas 
which  may  take  pos¬ 
session  of  those  who 
undertak  e  land  drain¬ 
age.  One  is  that 
stones,  brash,  poles, 
boards,  etc.,  which  are  sometimes  used  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  tiles,  are  really  cheaper  than  tiles, 
and  are  even  tolerably  effective,  and  to  be  trusted 
for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  The  other  is 
that,  aside  from  the  proper  surveyor’s  work,  which 
is  indeed  very  simple,  there  is  great  difficulty  in 
getting  the  drains  well  leveled,  and  the  tiles  laid 
and  covered  without  displacement.  Any  one  who 
could  have  watched  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  ditch  diggers,  and 
tile-layers,  as  I  saw  them  at  work 
would  I  think  be  disabused  of 
both  of  these  ideas.  The  land 
where  the  men  were  at  work  was 
so  nearly  level  that  the  fall  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  quite  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  that  which  it  really 
took.  It  is  generally  easy  enough 
to  lay  the  drains  in  land  which 
has  a  considerable  slope,  but  dif¬ 
ficulties  are  encountered  when 
there  is  but  very  slight  fall.  The 
drains  in  this  case  were  staked 
out  in  eight-rod  lengths  or  there¬ 
abouts,  and  dug  out  pretty  nearly 
to  the  required  depth,  which 
was  31  to  4  feet,  according  to 
the  undulations  of  the  surface. 
Then,  instead  of  using  “boning  rods”  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  grade  of  the  bottom  of  the  ditch,  a  cord 
was  stretched  above  the  centre  of  the  ditch,  just 
high  enough  to  clear  the  heads  of  the  workmen. 
It  was  supported  on  “shears”  (fig.  1)  at  each  end, 
made  by  bolting  together,  five  or  six  inches  from 
their  ends,  two  strips  of  wood  like  fence  pickets, 
but  of  pine  or  some  light  wood.  These  strips  are 
6  feet  long,  and  about  2i  to  3  inches  wide,  of  i  or  1 
inch  stuff.  The  ends  are  left  square.  A  stout,  light 
line,  like  a  carpenter’s  chalk  line,  is  stretched  be- 


Fig.  3.— SHEARS  AND  REST  IN  USE. 


tween  these  shears,  which  are  placed  straddle  of 
ditch,  one  at  each  end  of  an  eight  rod  length. 
To  hold  the  shears  firmly  in  place,  the  line  is  given 
one  turn  around  one  of  the  upper  ends,  and  is  then 
made  fast  to  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground  ten 
or  twelve  feet  away.  It  is  important  that  the 
line  should  be  taut,  hence  it  must  be  light  and 
strong.  There  will  be  a  little  sag  in  it,  of  course. 
This  is  practically  taken  out  of  it  by  means  of 
“rests”  placed  at  two  or  three  points  along  the 
line.  One  of  the  rests  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  A  fork  or 
rake  handle,  shod  with  a  point  of  iron  and  capped 
with  a  short  piece  of  gas  pipe,  having  a  movable 
arm  2  feet  long,  standing  at  right  angles  to  it,  and 
held  in  position  by  a  wedge,  completes  the  simple 
and  efficient  instrument.  This  is  driven  firmly  into 


the  ground  near  the  ditch,  and  the  end  of  the  arm 
placed  under  the  cord  and  raised  just  so  as  to  take 
the  sag  out.  In  this  case  the  line  was  set  just  7 
feet  above  the  ditch  bottom  where  the  tiles  were 
to  rest,  which  placed  it  clear  of  the  heads  of  the 
workmen.  It  is  obvious  that  the  adjustment  of  the 
line  is  exceedingly  easy,  as  by  spreading  the  legs  of 
the  shears  it  would  be  lowered,  and  by  drawing 
them  together  it  would  be  raised.  Figure  3  shows 
the  line  above  the  ditch,  supported  by  a  single  rest. 

Two  men  were  at  work  finishing  a  ditch  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  tiles.  One  had  a  seven-foot  rod,  which  was 
kept  close  by,  and  every  now  and  then  he  tested  his 
work  and  that  of  his  companion  by  setting  it  on  the 
bottom  of  the  ditch  and  moving  it  under  the  line  in 
a  small  arc.  As  the  “finishing”  of  the  ditch  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  tiles  were  laid.  They  were  using  inch 
and  a  half  tiles  with  collars.  The  seven-foot  gaugfr 
stick  was  notched  to  indicate  the  hight  of  the  tiles,, 
and  again  to  show  the  hight  of  the  top  of  the  col¬ 
lars,  so  that  placing  the  gauge  stick  in  the  ditch  it 
would  just  clear  the  cord  ;  placed  upon  the  tile  the 
line  would  lie  in  one  notch,  and  placed  upon  the 
collar  it  would  lie  in  the  other. 


This  whole  arrangement  enabled  the  men  to  work 
with  extraordinary  rapidity.  If  moderately  intel- 


Fig.  4. — THE  PUSHING  SCOOP. 


ligent  and  trusty,  they  can  be  left  quite  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  will  do  accurate  and  good  work.  Two 
men  had,  within  two  hours  and  a  half,  cleaned  out 
four  to  six  inches  of  the  bottom  of  a  ditch,  and 
“  finished  ”  a  bed  for  the  tile,  laid  and  covered  them 
8  inches  deep,  in  one  of  the  eight-rod  lengths  to 
within  twenty  feet  more  or  less  of  the  end.  There 


Fig.  5.  -THE  PULLING  SCOOP. 


were  a  good  many  stones  in  the  bottom,  too,  which 
made  “finishing”  rather  tedious.  They  had 
Good  Tools, 

in  fact,  the  best  draining  tools  I  ever  saw. — The 
spades  do  not  differ  essentially  from  the  com¬ 
mon  English  draining  spades,  but  are  lighter  and 
with  D-handles.  Two  sizes  only  are  used  for  dig¬ 
ging,  for  2,  3,  4,  and  5-inch  tiles.  The  blades  are 
17  inches  long,  the  handles  28. 

For  finishing  the  ditches  tools  termed  “  finishing 
scoops  ”  are  generally  used.  These  are  both  for 
pulling  or  pushing,  figs.  4  and  5,  and  the  blades 
are  set  upon  long  handles,  by  means  of  goose¬ 
necked  sockets,  by  which  the  requisite  angle  is 
given  to  the  scoop.  The  “Houghton  Farm 
Scoop,”  figure  6,  as  I  should  call  it,  is  similar  to 
the  others  in  the  form  of  the  blade,  but  the  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  handle  is  made  at  the  middle  of 
the  scoop.  (See  illustration.)  Thus  the  pull  and 
push  scoops  are  combined  in  one,  a  much  stronger, 
lighter,  and  more  efficient  implement.  The  attach- 


Fig.  6.— THE  HOUGHTON  FARM  SCOOP. 


ment  being  much  stiffer,  and  the  leverage  between 
heel  and  point  so  much  less,  the  angle  at  which  the 
scoop  is  set  is  not  nearly  so  likely  to  be  changed  by 
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any  accidental  strain  or  bending,  which  makes  a 
great  difference  in  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which 
work  is  done.  I  noticed  scoops  in  use  which  had 
been  altered  from  the  common  ones,  by  placing  the 


Fig.  1.— THE  ECLIPSE  WINDMILL  AT  WORK. 


handle  attachment  in  the  middle,  and  others  which 
were  made  of  old  saw-blades  bent  into  the  suitable 
form,  and  handled  as  described.  The  blade  is  pre¬ 
ferably  about  13  inches  long,  and  the  length  of  the 
handle,  for  all  ordinary  uses,  only  five  feet  instead 
of  seven  or  eight,  as  they  are  commonly  made. 

There  were  some  20  men,  I  suppose,  at  work  at 
this  job  of  draining,  and  I  certainly  never  saw  such 
work  go  on  more  smoothly  and  rapidly,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  thoroughly  well.  It  seems  quite  worth 
while  to  present  the  matter  with  some  detail  to  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  In  ordinary 
underdraining,  as  done  with  boning  rods  on  the 
usual  plan,  it  is  rare  that  the  levelling  is  so  accurate 
that  there  will  not  be  a  variation  of  more  than  half 
the  diameter  of  tile,  producing  tendencies  to  fill 
up  with  silt,  and  frequently  stoppages,  after  the 
drains  have  been  in  use  only  a  few  months. 

When  laid  on  Doct.  Miles’  plan,  the  superintend¬ 
ent  has  only  to  see  that  the  lines  are  at  the  proper 
hight,  and  well  stretched,  then  the  workmen  will  do 
all  the  rest,  with  hardly  a  chance  of  an  error  in  the 
level  or  fall  of  more  than  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  tile  itself,  if  even  so  much. 

This  is  only  one  subject  of  many,  with  which  I 
came  away  from  Houghton  Farm,  well  charged,  and 
feeling  as  if  I  could  say  a  considerable  that  would 
be  of  advantage  to  many  of  my  fellow  farmers. 


Improvement  in  Wind  Engines. 

The  power  of  the  wind  is  much  greater  than  is 
generally  suspected.  If  the  air  were  visible  it 
would  be  seen  in  motion  very  much  like  water, 
the  current  smoothly  flowing  when  no  obstructions 
interfered,  but  whirling,  eddying,  and  irregular  in 
Its  force,  as  obstacles  to  a  free  movement  deflect 


Fig.  2.— THE  ECLIPSE  OUT  OF  THE  WIND. 


the  current  into  many  directions.  In  making  use 
of  the  wind  as  the  cheapest  available  mechanical 
force  the  peculiarities  of  its  motion  must  be  taken 
into  account.  Air  possesses  weight,  and  in  mov¬ 
ing  against  a  fixed  object  its  momentum  exerts  a 
force  just  as  much  as  if  it  was  a  solid  body  that 


moved.  The  force  exerted  by  the  wind  upon  any  sta¬ 
tionary  object  is  found  by  multiplying  the  square 
feet  of  surface  opposed  to  the  wind  by  the  number 
of  feet  through  which  the 
wind  moves  in  a  second 
multiplied  by  itself,  or 
squared  and  divided  by 
.002288  or  22SS/ioooooo ;  thus 
one  of  the  10-foot  wind  en¬ 
gines  having  68  square  feet 
of  surface,  in  a  wind  mov¬ 
ing  30  feet  per  second,  or 
about  20  miles  in  an  hour, 
which  is  what  may  be  called 
a  pleasant,  brisk  breeze,  will 
receive  a  propelling  force  of 
136  pounds,  or  more  than 
equal  to  the  amount  of 
tractive  force  exerted  by  a 
horse  moving  at  the  rate  of 
3  miles  in  an  hour.  It  is 
evident  that  the  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  this  power  of  the 
wind  depends  very  much 
upon  the  excellence  of  the 
machinery  to  which  it  is  har¬ 
nessed  to  do  our  work,  so  to  speak ;  the  more 
effective  this  may  be,  the  greater  amount  of  the 


force  of  the  wind  is  turned  to  useful  account.  It 
is  quite  as  important  to  investigate  this  point  in 
choosing  a  wind-engine  as  it  is  in  selecting  a  water¬ 
wheel.  In  calling  attention  to  several  excellent 
wind-engines  we  merely  remark  that  for  most  of 
the  work  of  the  farm,  dairy,  and  household,  and 
for  many  mechanical  works,  a  wind-engine  is  the 
most  useful,  economical,  simple,  and  safe  power 
that  can  be  employed.  With  proper  self-regulating 
devices  it  will  work  steadily  night  and  day,  without 
feeding,  without  watching  or  other  attention,  need¬ 
ing  only  occasional  oiling,  to  work  on,  while  the 
owner  sleeps,  eats,  or  labors  elsewhere.  The  engine 
is  able  to  regulate  itself,  instinctively,  as  it  were,  to 
all  the  changes  of  the  wind ;  turning  out  of  the 
wind  and  stopping  when  it  blows  with  excessive 
force,  and  turning  in  again  and  resuming  work 
when  the  gale  moderates.  No  other  mechanical 
power  can  thus  be  left  to  regulate  itself,  except 
perhaps  a  water-wheel,  and  even  this,  in  floods — 
which  may  be  parallel  in  their  effects  to  a  gale — 
suspends  its  working.  The  Eclipse  Windmill, 
made  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  is  the  first  that  occurs  to  us. 
This  made  a  wide  reputation  at  the  Centennial  as  the 
only  mill  there  that  was  not  damaged  by  the  great 
storm  of  June  27th  of  that  year.  It  is  shown  at 
work  in  figure  1,  and  out  of  the  wind  at  figure  2. 
A  side  vane  (shown  at  fig.  1)  receives  the  force  of  a 
storm  and  turns  the  mill  edgewise  to  the  wind. 
When  the  force  abates  a  weighted  arm  brings  the 
front  to  the  wind  again.  A  remarkable  mechanical 
device,  shown  at  figure  3,  is  attached  to  this  mill. 
It  is  one  that  changes  an  up  and  down  movement 
to  a  rotary  one.  As  the  rod,  A,  moves  up  and 
down,  the  buttons,  C.  press  on  the  inner  rim  of  the 


gear  wheel  and  carry  it  round,  one  button  working 
on  the  up  stroke  and  the  other  on  the  down  stroke, 
so  that  the  wheel  turns  regularly  and  continuously. 


It  is  claimed  that  120  revolutions  per  minute  may 
be  made  in  a  12-mile  (an  hour)  wind.  This  enables 
the  mill  to  churn,  saw  wood,  run  a  lathe,  cut  and 
grind  feed,  etc.,  as  easily  as  to  pump  water.  The 
Challenge  Windmill,  made  at  Batavia,  Ill.,  is  a 
popular  mill,  and  is  both  single  and  double.  A 
double-headed  mill,  erected  on  the  barn  of  the  well 
known  breeder  of  Hereford  cattle,  T.  L.  Miller,  of 
Beecher,  Ill.,  is  shown  in  figure  4.  This  is  a  30-foot 
mill,  aud  cuts  hay,  shells  and  grinds  corn,  and 
pumps  water  for  300  cattle,  200  sheep,  and  200  hogs ; 
besides  doing  the  grinding  for  the  neighbors.  The 
fine  barn  here  shown  is  worthy  of  notice. 

Figure  5  is  the  Myers’  Windmill,  a  rosette  wheel 
with  rudder,  made  at  Salem,  Ohio.  The  self-regu¬ 
lating  device  of  this  wheel  is  peculiar.  The  vane  is 
parallel  with  the  wheel,  and  lies  flat  when  the  mill 
is  in  gear.  When  the  force  of  the  wind  overbalances 
the  weight,  this  throws  up  the  vane,  and  the  wind 
striking  it,  turns  the  wheel  out  of  gear.  When  the 
wind  abates,  the  vane  is  turned,  and  the  wheel  is 
brought  into  work  again,  as  seen  in  the  engraving. 

At  figure  6  is  shown  the  Perkins’  Mill,  made  at 
Mishawaka,  Ind.  This  mill  has  been  made  since 
1869,  and  is  of  the  solid  or  rosette  form  ;  it  is  also 
a  self-governor.  Another  solid  or  “rosette”  mill 
is  the  “  1.  X.  L.,”  made  at  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  (fig.  7). 
This  is  a  self-governor,  the  wheel  and  rudder  fold¬ 
ing  together  in  a  wind  too  heavy  to  be  safe.  It  is 
able  to  turn  partly  out  of  the  wind  and  still  run 
when  the  blow  is  not  too  heavy.  Figure  8  is  the 
Victor  Mill,  made  at  New  London,  Ohio,  which  is 
moved  by  broad  sails,  so  fitted  as  to  turn  on  pivots 
and  regulate  and  equalize  the  motion  as  the  wind 


Fig.  5.— THE  MYERS’  WINDMILL. 


may  change.  The  regulating  apparatus  consists 
of  the  balls  or  weights  seen  in  the  engraving,  which 
govern  the  position  of  the  sails  according  to  their 
velocity.  The  Stover  Wind  Engine,  figure  9,  made 
at  Freeport,  HI.,  is  a  “  rosette  ”  mill  with  but  three 
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joints  and  self-regulating,  so  that  in  a  gale  it  turns 
itself  edgewise  to  the  wind  and  stops.  A  peculiar 
feed  grinder,  described  in  the  Am.  Agriculturist  for 
Aug.,  1879,  is  used  with  this  mill.  Its  peculiarity 
is  its  light  running  power,  being  moved  by  very 


gentle  winds.  The  Triumph  Engine  (fig.  10),  made 
at  Racine,  Wis.,  is  a  recent  invention, -and  has  no 
vane ;  this  regulates  itself  in  a  high  wind  by  means 
of  a  governing  weight,  which  folds  the  wheel  and 
turns  the  edges  of  the  sections  to  the  wind  when 
the  velocity  becomes  too  great  to  run  in  safety. 

Each  of  the  above  mentioned  engines  is  made 
by  respectable  and  responsible  manufacturers. 
Each  one  has  special  points  of  its  own,  which  are 
described  at  length  in  the  manufacturers  pamph¬ 
lets  and  circulars,  and  those  who  need  such  ma¬ 
chines  can  use  their  own  judgment  as  to  which 
might  suit  their  fancy  or  meet  their  necessities.  For 
addresses  of  manufacturers,  see  business  columns. 


Influence  of  Parent  Upon  Offspring. 

Many  and  different  views  have  been  held  upon 
the  relative  influence  of  parents  upon  their  off¬ 
spring  ;  but  in  modern  times,  the  discussions  of  this 
question  date  from  the  publication  of  a  number  of 
prize  essays,  written  on  the  following  subject : 
“  Whether  the  breeds  of  live-stock  connected  with 
agriculture,  be  susceptible  of  the  greatest  improve¬ 
ment  from  the  qualities  conspicuous  in  the  male, 
or  from  those  conspicuous  in  the  female  parent.” 
This  was  in  1825,  and  the  prizes  were  given  by  the 
Highland  Agri’l  Society  of  Scotland  ;  the  essays, 
wholly,  or  in  part,  appearing  in  the  Transactions  of 
this  old  Society.  The  claims  of  one  of  these  writers, 
can  be  briefly  stated  in  his  own  words.  “  Any  hy¬ 
pothesis  which  would  assign  a  superiority,  or  set 
limits  to  the  influence  of  either  sex  in  the  product 
of  generation,  is  unsound,  and  inadmissible.” 
This  assertion  seems  bold,  but  we  will  see  that 
even  with  55  of  the  best  years  of  thought  and  in¬ 
vestigation  in  this  direction,  the  essayist  was  not 
far  from  the  truth  as  the  matter  stands  to-day. 
Another  writer  asserts  that  the  greatest  modifying 
influence  is  possessed  by  the  male,  and  gives  a 
number  of  cases  to  prove  his  point.  These  instances 
cited  by  the  essayist,  admit  of  a  different  interpre¬ 
tation.  Dr.  Miles,  in  his  “  Stock  Breeding,”  says  on 
this  point,  “the  males  used  being  more  highly  bred 
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Fig.  7.— THE  “I.  X.  L.”  MILL. 


than  the  females,  and  therefore  likely  to  be  prepo¬ 
tent  in  the  transmission  of  their  qualities,  his  con¬ 
clusions  as  to  the  superior  influence  of  the  male, 
are  not  sustained  by  the  evidence  presented.” 
There  is  an  important  thought  in  this  quotation. 
The“  more  highly  bred,”  that  is,  the  longer  animals 


of  like  or  similar  characters  are  bred  together,  the 
stronger  becomes  the  power  of  stamping  those 
characters  upon  the  offspring.  When  an  animal 
thus  bred,  is  crossed  with  one  without  any  strong 
common  characters  in  its  ancestry,  the  former  has 
the  greater  influence — the  controlling  power  over 
the  offspring.  So  far  as  known,  this  principle  holds 
equally  good  with  females  as  males,  but  as,  in  gen¬ 
eral  practice,  a  blooded  male  is  crossed  with  grade 
or  ‘ ‘native’  ’  females, and  the  result  is  an  animal  more 
after  the  sire  than  the  dam,  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  conclusion  of  the  writer  might  be  obtained. 
The  reason  why,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  males 
will  be  the  higher  bred,  goes  without  saying,  the 
whole  question  resting  on  the  fact,  that  a  male  can 
serve  a  number  of  females.  Through  the  purity  of 
the  blood  of  the  males,  must  the  mass  of  domestic 
animals  be  raised  to  a  higher  standard,  and  it  is  the 
work  of  the  pure-blooded  female,  to  produce  these 
males  to  go  out  and  infuse  this  higher  blood ;  to 
impress  good,  strong  characters,  on  the  otherwise 
comparatively  plastic  natures  of  the  low-bred  stock, 
or  in  other  words, those  that  have  not  been  bred  at  all. 

We  must  not  confound  strength  of  character,  as 
we  have  been  using  the  term  character,  with  the 
vigor  and  strength  of  the  animal.  A  male  of  high 
constitutional  development,  full  of  animal  life,  may 
be  very  weak  as  regards  its  power  to  impress  itself 
upon  the  offspring,  and  vice  versa.  Aside  from 
breeding,  or  the  lack  of  it,  there  are  other,  though 
secondary  conditions,  which  determine  iu  some 
measure,  the  animal’s  prepotency.  Thus,  the  age- 
has  an  influence.  Animals  either  immature,  or  in 
old  age,  do  not,  in  general,  control  the  offspring  to 
the  degree  that  is  observed  when  in  the  full  strength 
of  middle  life.  Again,  the  powers  may  be  lessened 
by  over  use,  to  be  regained  after  a  period  of  repose. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  in  some  of 
these  secondary  modifying  conditions  the  sexes 
do  not  share  equally,  as  is  especially  the  case  in  the 
one  last  mentioned.  Another  of  the  Highland 


essayists  dwelt  upon  the  theory  that  the  male  con¬ 
trolled  the  external,  and  the  female  the  internal 
qualities  of  the  animal.  This  ingenious  idea  has 
been  the  one  most  discussed  in  later  times ;  but 
being  based  on  Dure  assumption  to  start  with,  and 
not  upheld  by  subsequent  physiological,  or  rather 
embryological,  study,  it,  like  many  others,  has  the 
Scotch  verdict  upon  it ;  “  Not  Proven.”  Dr.  Miles, 
whose  work,  above  mentioned,  contains  all  the  most 
recent  information  on  this  question,  says:  “In¬ 
stead  of  a  limitation  of  the  influence  of  each  parent 
to  a  particular  set  of  organs,  we  find  the  parent  that 
is  prepotent  in  the  transmission  of  its  characters, 
has  a  controlling  influence  upon  the  internal  as  well 
as  the  external  organization  of  the  offspring.” 
Whatever  the  whole  truth  of  the  subject  may  be,  at 
present  it  must  be  admitted  that  there  is  only  one 
known  law  bearing  upon  it,  and  that  is,  “Like  pro¬ 
duces  like ;  ”  the  action  of  which  results  in  fixity 
of  character,  and  therefore  controlling  power. 

Yeast  as  an  Insect  Destroyer.— In  a  re¬ 
cent  paper  on  “  Destruction  of  Obnoxious  In¬ 
sects  by  Application  of  the  Yeast  Fungus,”  Dr. 
Hagen,  Professor  of  Entomology  in  Harvard  Uni¬ 


versity,  states  some  facts  and  experiments,  and 
suggests  a  probable  remedy  for  the  injuries  caused 
by  insects.  The  statements  of  Doct.  H.  are  of  so 
much  interest  to  the  agricultural  world,  that  we 
make  an  abstract  of  them.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 


— and  one  that  especially  troubles  house-keepers 
late  in  the  fall — that  the  common  house-fly  dies  of 
a  fungus,  a  white  mould,  which  after  death  often 
holds  the  insect  to  the  ceiling,  window,  etc.  This 
fact  suggested  that  other  insects  might  be  killed  by 
inducing  a  fungus,  or  mould,  growth  within  them. 
Yeast  is  a  fungus,  very  common,  easily  provided, 
rapid  in  its  growth,  and  the  one  it  would  seem  of 
all  others  to  be  used  for  such  a  purpose.  The 
mode  of  application  is  to  sprinkle  the  obnoxious  in¬ 
sects  and  their  food  with  diluted  yeast.  This  is  the 
theory ;  but  is  it  a  practical  one  ?  All  questions 
like  this  must  be  settled  by  thorough  experiments, 
and,  as  far  as  the  present  goes,  only  a  few  trials 
have  been  made.  Dr.  Hagan  states  that  four  ex¬ 
periments  are  on  record,  three  without  success,  but 
the  results  of  the  fourth  are  more  favorable.  In 
this  case  Potato  Beetles  were  selected  as  the  sub¬ 
jects,  and  after  being  divided  into  two  parcels,  one 
of  the  groups  was  sprinkled  with  a  yeast  solution 
on  three  or  four  successive  days — the  eighth  day 
the  sprinkled  parcel  of  bugs  began  to  die.  All  were 
dead  thirteen  days  after  the  first  sprinkling.  Of 
the  other  parcel,  only  three  had  died,  and  all  the 
rest  were  alive  and  well  a  month  later.  There  were 
about  50  in  each  parcel.  Upon  examination  'with 
the  microscope  the  fungus  was  found  in  abundance 
throughout  the  interior  of  the  yeast-fed  Beetles. 
The  author  of  the  paper  arrives  at  the  following 
conclusion  :  “That  the  application  of  yeast  on  in¬ 
sects  produces  in  them  a  fungus  which  becomes  fa¬ 
tal  to  the  insects.”  It  is  evident  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of,  and  more  extended,  experiments  are  de¬ 
manded  before  the  practical  value  of  this  method 
of  extermination  of  injurious  insects  is  known. 
“  The  sprinkling  of  potato  plants  infested  with  the 
Potato  Beetle  and  by  their  larvae  is  easy,  certainly 
as  easy  as  the  use  of  Paris  Green,  but  less  costly.... 
The  application  on  greenhouse  pests  is  so  easy  that 


Fig.  10.— THE  TRIUMPH  ENGINE. 


I  hope  the  remedy  will  prove  to  be  a  great  benefit 
to  horticulturists.”  The  remedy  is  so  simple  that 
it  deserves  at  least  a  wide  and  general  trial,  which 
might  result  in  showing  this  suggestion  to  be  a 
great  boon  to  farmers  and  cultivators  everywhere. 
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Stiemward’s  Swedish  Churn. 

In  describing,  last  month,  the  separation  of 
cream  by  centrifugal  force,  it  was  mentioned  that 
the  invention  was  originally  a  Swedish  one,  though 
the  American  application  of  the  principle  was  en¬ 
tirely  original.  Another  Swedish  dairy  utensil  may 
be  worthy  of  note.  This  is  a  rotary  churn  which, 
although  not  entirely  novel  in  construction,  has 


Fig.  1.— stiernward’s  Swedish  churn. 


some  points  which  are  made  much  of  in  some  re¬ 
cently  made  churns.  It  consists  of  a  tin  cylindrical 
receptacle,  figure  2,  F. ,  provided  with  3  wings  in¬ 
side,  e,  e,  e,  which  are  pierced  with  holes.  The 
dasher  consists  of  a  central  tubular  axis,  having  3 

wings,  A?,  that  are 
pierced  with  holes. 
A  small  turbine,  T, 
is  fitted  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  axis, 
with  which  it  is 
counected.  The 
axis  is  provided 
with  a  pinion  at  the 
upper  part,  which 
connects  with  a 
gearing  upon  a 
shaft  and  crank 
fitted  in  a  frame, 
furnishing  the  mo¬ 
tive  parts,  figure  1. 
The  operation  of 
the  churn  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  The  cream 
is  put  in  the  churn, 
F,  which  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  jack¬ 
et  in  which  hot  or 
cold  water  may  be 
placed  to  warm  or 
cool  it — it  is  churn¬ 
ed  by  the  revolving 
dasher,  E.  As  this 
revolves,  air  is 
drawn  down  the 
tubular  axis  by  the 
operation  of  the 
turbine,  T ,  and  is 
Fig.  2.  the  cylinder.  forced  through  the 
cream,  and  is  carried  with  it  through  the  holes 
iu  the  wings  of  the  churn  and  the  dasher,  and  serves 
to  help,  as  it  is  claimed,  in  the  production  of  the 
butter.  The  inventor  claims  that  this  churn  will 
separate  the  butter  directly  from  milk  in  quite  as 


short  a  time  as  when  cream  is  used,  and  that  the  re¬ 
maining  milk  is  perfectly  sweet,  and  can  even  be 
boiled  without  curdling.  In  the  present  search  for 
novelties  in  dairying,  this  may  offer  some  hints  to 
the  ingenious  and  tireless  inventors  of  new  churns. 


Draining  a  Wet  Cellar. 

There  is  frequent  complaint  of  wet  cellars. 
Several  communications  are  now  before  us  request¬ 
ing  advice  as  to  preventing  the  entrance  of  water 
through  the  walls  of 
cellars  that  are  dug  in 
rock  or  clay.  Where 
surface  water  fills  the 
soil  it  will  penetrate 
a  cellar  wall  unless 
means  are  provided  to 
carry  it  off.  The  most 
simple  method  is  that 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving. 

This  is  intended  for 
those  cases  in  which 
surface  water  enters 
the  walls,  being  pre¬ 
vented  from  sinking 
by  impervious  clay  or 
rock  above  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  cel¬ 
lar.  In  these  cases  it  is  not  necessary  to  drain 
lower  than  the  top  of  the  impervious  stratum. 
The  drain  here  shown  is  carried  down  to  this 
stratum,  and  tiles,  stones,  or  gravel  are  laid  to 
carry  off  the  water  which  is  caught  in  the  drain. 
The  cellar  wall  is  protected  by  a  coat  of  cement, 
shown  by  the  dark  line  ;  this  is  carried  under  the 
drain  tile  so  as  cut  off  the  flow  of  water  and  turn  it 
into  the  channel.  The  trench  should  be  filled  with 
broken  stone  or  gravel,  so  as  to  furnish  an  easy 
course  for  the  surface  water  to  sink  to  the  tiles. 
In  case  water  rises  in  the  bottom  of  the  cellar  the 
drain  should  be  dug  at  least  a  foot  below  the  level 
of  the  floor.  In  choosing  a  site  for  a  house  much 
trouble  may  be  avoided  by  examining  the  spot 
where  it  is  proposed  to  place  the  foundation,  and 
in  digging  for  this,  where  water  is  present  in  the 
soil,  ■or  it  may  be  expected,  the  excavation  should 


Fig.  1. — PLAN  OE  ICE  POND. 

be  large  enough  to  allow  the  drains  to  be  put  in 
when  the  foundation  is  built.  This  will  prevent 
all  trouble  and  inconvenience  that  might  arise. 
- - 

An  Artificial  Ice  Pond. 

The  mild  weather  of  the  ice-making  season  ren¬ 
ders  any  description  of  ice  ponds  somewhat  tanta¬ 
lizing,  but  as  an  ice  pond  cannot  be  made  in  a  day, 
nor  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  it  is  perti¬ 
nent  to  de¬ 
scribe  anything 
new  in  this 
way,  although 
there  may  be 
no  ice.  A  novel 
idea  in  the  way 
of  ice  ponds  is 
communicated 


by  Z.  M.  Jin,  who,  following  our  suggestion  for  a 
Water  Collector,  (Oct.,  1879,  p.  384),  is  making  an 

PLATFORM 


Fig.  3.— A  SECTION  OP  THE  POND, 
ice  pond  on  a  similar  plan.  At  figure  1  is  his  plau 
of  the  pond,  which  is  partly  made  by  an  embankment 
4  feet  high.  The  pond  is  40  by  150  feet,  which  would 
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give  4,500  cubic  feet,  or  about  150  tons,  with  a  thick¬ 
ness  of  9  inches  of  ice.  A  platform  is  built  at  one 
comer  for  loading  the  ice,  and  a  derrick  made  in 
the  fashion  of  the  old  well  sweep,  is  fixed  on  the 
bank  near  by.  The  sweep  is  shown  separately,  with 
the  tongs,  at  figure  2.  At  figure  3  is  a  section  of  the 
pond,  showing  the  banks  and  the  platform.  It  is 
intended  to  fill  the  pond  with  water  by  means  of  a 
pump,  worked  by  a  windmill  situated  near  by. 


A  Handy  Corn  Coverer. 

Mr.  Clarence  Hollins,  Todd  Co.,  Ky.,  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  home-made  implement  which  the  far¬ 
mers  in  his  vicinity  have  been  using  for  a  number 
of  years  for  covering  corn,  peas,  beans,  and  other 
large  seeds  planted  in  rows.  “  It  does  the  work 
nicely  where  the  ground  is  mellow.” — The  runners, 
A,  are  of  heavy  wood  (oak)  to  give  weight,  3  feet 
long,  6  to  8  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  thick.  The 
front  piece,  B,  is  20  inches  long,  and  is  raised  an 
inch  at  the  bottom,  to  allow  the  loose  soil  to  pass 
under,  while  it  throws  the  sods  and  stones  out  of 
the  way.  Th”e  back  piece,  C,  is  an  inch  lower  on  the 
bottom  than  the  sides,  so  as  to  drag  in  the  loose 
soil  and  fill  up  the  furrow,  leaving  the  seed  well 
covered,  and  the  soil  level  and  smooth.  The  bar, 
D,  binds  the  whole  together ;  it  has  a  hole  in  the 
center,  to  which  the  clevis  for  the  whiffletree  is  at¬ 
tached.  The  standards,  *  E,  are  fastened  in  place 


A  CHEAP  CORN  COVERER. 


with  large  nails,  and  are  of  sufficient  hight  to  sup¬ 
port  the  handles,  F,  by  which  the  implement  is 
easily  guided. — Mr.  II.  having  just  completed  a 
useful  home-made  affair  from  a  drawing  in  the 
American  Agriculturist ,  was  impressed  with  a  desire 
to  return  the  favor,  and  sends  the  above,  an  exam¬ 
ple  that  we  strongly  commend  to  other  farmers. 


Hints  and  Helps  For  Farmers. 


Draining  Sloughs. — An  Iowa  farmer  has  a  slough 
in  his  farm,  which  prevents  the  working  of  the 
land  iu  the  spring,  until  it  is  too  late  to  plant,  and 
wants  to  know  how  to  drain  it  effectively.  This  is 
but  one  case  in  hun¬ 
dreds,  in  which  the 
same  difficulty  occurs. 

To  remedy  it  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  matter.  When  the 
ground  is  dry,  plow  out 
the  center  of  the  swale, 
until  as  deep  a  trough 
as  possible  is  opened ; 
then  plow  back  and  riL  DIREOTIOn  of  tile. 
forth  in  the  center  to 

loosen  the  ground,  shovel  out  the  earth, and  put  one 
horse  in  the  ditch  with  the  plow  to  loosen  the  earth 
still  more,  until  it  is  21  or3  feet  deep.  Then  make  a 
smoothly  graded  trench  with  a  spade,  and  if  stone 
or  coarse  gravel  is  handy,  fill  the  trench  2  feet  deep, 


and  as  wide  as  may  be  convenient ;  or  if  no  stone  is 
at  hand,  lay  I  or  2-inch 
tile  at  the  upper  end, 
down  to  the  fork  of  the 
swale,  as  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  1.  There  dig  a  sink 
or  “  sump,”  figure  2,  to 
collect  the  water  with 
any  sediment  that  may  Fig.  2. —the  sink. 

be  in  it,  and  lay  2  or  3- 

inch  tile  from  the  sink  to  the  outlet.  Then  cover 
the  stone  or  gravel  with  the  plow,  and  smooth  the 
whole  hollow  down  to  the  center  from  both  sides  ; 
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if  tile  is  laid,  this  should  be  covered  at  first  with 
soil  carefully  by  hand,  and  trodden  down.  After¬ 
wards  the  trench  may  be  filled  by  the  plow. 


To  Cold-Smoke  Meat.— Meat  is  injured  in 
smoking  by  excessive  heat.  The  smoke  should  be 


Fig.  3.— ARRANGEMENT  EOR  COLD-SMOKING  MEAT. 


cold  to  produce  the  best  effects.  To  make  cold- 
smoke,  a  fire  pit  maybe  made  10  or  12  feet  from 
the  smoke-house,  and  two  feet  deep.  A  flue  of 
stone,  pipe,  or  tile,  may  be  laid  from  the  bottom  of 
the  house,  to  the  bottom  of  the  fire-pit,  and  one 
from  the  top  of  the  fire-pit,  to  the  floor  of  the  house 
(fig.  3).  When  the  fire  is  lighted,  and  the  pit  is  well 
supplied  with  bright  coals,  it  may  be  filled  up  with 
green  hickory  wood  in  small  pieces,  or  chips,  and 
the  cover,  a  flat-stone,  placed  over  it.  The  smoke 
will  then  be  strongly  charged  with  Pyroligneous 
Acid,  and  will  be  cool ;  this  will  give  the  best 
flavor,  and  the  longest  keeping  qualities  to  the  meat. 

How  to  Tar  Hemp  or  a  Rope.— A  coil  of  rope 
or  hemp  yam,  may  be  tarred  by  the  use  of  the  con¬ 
trivance  here  shown  (fig.  4).  It  is  a  trough  to  hold 
hot  tar,  having  a  roller  fixed  on  each  edge  at 
the  sides,  and  one  at  the  bottom.  The  rope  is 
drawn  from  the  coil  through  the  tar,  and  upon  a 
reel,  as  seen  in  the  engraving.  If  too  much  tar  is 
carried  over,  two  rollers  may  be  used  on  the  side 
where  the  rope  passes  out,  and  the  upper  will  press 
out  the  surplus  tar,  or  a  bunch  of  oakum  may  be 
fastened  below  the  roller  to  wipe  oil  the  loose  tar ; 


I’ig.  4. — MACHINE  TO  TAR  A  ROPE. 


but  unless  the  tar  is  wasted,  it  will  be  well  to  let 
some  extra  go  over  the  roller,  as  it  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  rope  on  the  reel.  To  tar  a  thick  rope,  it 
should  be  drawn  over  the  two  rollers,  and  as  it 
passes,  the  tar  may  be  brushed  on  with  a  coarse 
brush.  The  reel  may  be  turned  slowly,  and  the 
rope  drawn  from  the  coil  placed  at  some  distance, 
to  give  sufficient  tension  to  the  rope.  With  a 
machine  like  this,  tarring  a  rope  is  rapid  and  easy. 

A  Harness  Bench. — A  subscriber  from  Indiana, 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  harness  bench,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  description.  The  bench  is  a  common  four- 
footed  one,  and  serves  for  a  seat.  The  clamp  is 
made  of  two  halves  of  a  barrel  stave,  screwed  firmly 
to  the  block  which  is  fastened  to  the  bench  by  a  pin, 
that  is  made  firm  by  putting  in  a  wedge  under¬ 
neath  the  bench.  The  edges  of  the  jaws  are  beveled 
so  as  to  come  together  evenly,  and  take  a  firm  hold 
of  the  leather.  They  are  held  together  and  pinched 
by  means  of  a  pin  and  small  key,  figure  5.  The  pin 
is  slotted,  and  the  key  passing  through  the  slot  is 
wedge  shaped,  so  that  the  jaws  are  tightened  by 


Fig.  5.— A  HARNESS  BENCH. 


pressing  the  wedge  down  in  the  slot.  The  box  in 
.front,  is  for  tools,  thread,  wire,  rivets,  etc.,  etc. 


Washing  Dairy  Pans. 

There  is  much  labor  in  washing  milk  pans,  and 
as,  in  careless  hands,  this  work  is  certain  to  be  ill 
done,  it  is  well  to  con¬ 
trive  some  plan  in  which 
it  can  be  done  easily, 
and  then  it  will  be  more 
likely  to  be  well  done. 

By  using  some  simple 
contrivance,  pans  may 
be  washed  without 
handling  them.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  writer,  having  oc¬ 
casion  to  show  a  hired 
man  how  to  clean  some 
dairy  utensils,  made  use 
of  a  Whitman  Fountain 
Pump,  which  threw  a 
stream  of  water  into 
the  cans  and  pails  with 
considerable  force,  and  cleansed  them  perfectly  in 
a  very  short  time.  This  was  done  on  the  grass  out¬ 
side  of  the  dairy-house, 
and  the  convenient 
method  may  be  elabor¬ 
ated  so  as  to  make  a 
most  serviceable  plan 
of  washing,  thus  saving- 
much  labor.  The  first 
requisite  is  a  rack  to 
hold  the  pails  and  cans, 
sloping  forward  slight¬ 
ly,  so  that  the  water  can 
be  easily  forced  in  and 
will  run  out  readily. 
A  rack,  made  as  in  fig¬ 
ure  3,  consisting  of  a 
shelf  slightly  sloping, 
supported  by  side 
j..  0  pieces, and  a  foot-board, 

will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  The  pails  and  caus  may  be  laid  upon  this 
shelf,  a  light  cross-bar  preventing  them  from 
slipping  forward,  and  may  be  piled  one  upon  an¬ 
other.  A  stream  of  water  can  be  directed  into 
them  through  a  hose,  either  by  the  pump  above 
mentioned,  supplied  from  a  pail,  or  by  a  hand-force 
pump,  a  Blunt’s  Universal  pump,  for  instance, 
with  which  the  water  may  be  forced  from  a  well  at 
some  distance.  But  the  plan,  once  explained,  can 
be  easily  modified  or  changed  to  suit  any  circum- 


Fig.  3.— RACK  FOR  WASHING  PANS. 


stances  ;  the  easy  washing  of  the  pans  being  readily 
understood.  Another  method  is  shown  at  figure  1. 
This  consists  of  a  stout  standard  supplied  with  gal¬ 
vanized  iron  rods,  upon  which  the  pails  may  be 
hung  and  washed.  A  very  complete  apparatus  may 
be  made  by  carrying  a  lead  pipe,  with  branches  and 
jets,  to  the  mouth  of  each  pail  or  can,  and  connect¬ 
ing  the  bottom  of  the  pipe  with  a  hose  from  the 
force  pump.  After  the  pans  have  been  washed, 
they  may  be  left  to  hang  upon  the  stand  to  drain 
and  air.  A  frame  of  a  similar  kind  for  the  washing 
and  airing  of  shallow  pans,  is  shown  at  figure  2. 
This  consists  of  a  standard  with  double  rods  spread¬ 
ing  so  as  to  give  a  firm  seat  for  an  inverted  pan, 
shown  also  at  figure  4,  with  the  pan  reversed. 
These  may  all  be  used  in  the  washing-room  of  a 
dairy  house,  made  as  it  should  be,  with  a  cement 
floor  sloping  to  a  drain ;  or  they  may  be  fitted  on  a 
plank  floor  outside,  so  placed  that  the  water  will 


flow  off  on  the  grass,  or  into  a  channel  which 
will  take  it  where  it  may  do  the  most  good.  The 
idea  is  given  in  its  crude 
and  partly  developed  con¬ 
dition,  to  be  improved  up¬ 
on  as  may  be  possible  by 
those  who  perceive  its  use¬ 
fulness.  It  is  certain  that 
much  may  be  done  to  sim¬ 
plify  the  laborious  hand¬ 
washing,  which  is  especial¬ 
ly  disagreeable  in  the  win¬ 
ter  time,  and  is  always  slow  and  sloppy  work. 


Our  Domestic  Animals.— To  get  an  idea  of 
the  vastness  of  the  interest  of  farm  animals,  we 
must  look  at  the  number  this  country  possesses. 
Thus  there  are  :  Horses,  11,000,000  ;  mules,  1,700,- 
000  ;  cattle,  32,000,000  ;  sheep,  38,000,000  ;  swine,  35,- 
000,000.  When  figures  are  in  the  millions,  as  these 
all  are,  the  idea  of  greatness  is  about  the  only  one 
that  is  conveyed  ;  but  with  that  thoroughly  in  mind, 
the  importance  of  farm  animals  is  better  understood, 
and  their  relation  to  our  indivinual  and  national 
prosperity  is  much  more  easily  comprehended. 


The  Manufacture  of  Amber  Cane  Sugar 


Attempts  have  been  made  for  several  years  past 
to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  securing  the  granu- 


Fig.  1.— CRUSHING  MILL. 


lation  of  the  sugar  contained  in  the  juice  of  the 
different  varieties  of  sorghum  grown  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  trouble  has  been  that  the  juice  in  the 
process  of  boiling  down  produced  molasses  which 
possessed  an  inferior  flavor,  and  from  which  a  very 
small  proportion  of  crystalized  sugar  could  be  ob¬ 
tained.  About  a  year  ago  a  number  of  western 
men,  interested  in  this  matter,  formed  themselves 
into  the  Mississippi  Valley  Cane-Growers  Associa 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  making  organized  efforts  to 
secure  a  more  successful  result.  The  members 
planted  cane,  and  worked  it  up  into  sugar  under 
some  improved  processes  with  unusual  success  ; 
and  sugar  of  excellent  quality  has  been  made  in 
many  of  the  Western  States,  from  Texas  to  Minne¬ 
sota.  The  variety  of  cane  grown  in  most  of  these 
experiments  has  been  a  new  one,  a  supposed  cross 
or  hybrid  of  the  Chinese  and  African  sorghums, 
and  known  as  Early  Amber  Cane.  This  has  the 
advantage  of  early  maturity,  and  can  be  grown 
wherever  corn  succeeds  ;  its  earliness  also  enables 
the  sugar-making  to  be  carried  on  during  warm 
weather,  when  the  process  of  granulation  is  more 


complete.  Nearly  all  the  sugar  made  the  past  sea¬ 
son  has  been  from  this  variety,  and  one  lot  of  45,000 
pounds  has  been  made  by  one  party  at  Crystal 
■Lake,  Ill.,  and  sold  in  the  Chicago  market.  Of  this 


Fig.  4. 
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lot  a  sample  was  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  I.  A.  Hedges, 
who  is  Secretary  of  the  Association  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Mr  Hedges  has  been  closely  identified 
with  the  sorghum  sugar  interest  for  some  years, 
and  has  recently  published  a  small  book  on  the 


gravity  to  the  boiling  pans.  This  plan,  however, 
contains  the  whole  of  the  machinery,  the  engine  is 
seen  on  the  left,  and  the  mill  with  feeding  and  dis¬ 
charging  apron  connected  with  it  on  the  right. 
The  discharging  apron  conveys  the  “  begasse  ”  or 


Fig.  3. — INTERIOR  VIEW  OF  A  STEAM  SUGAR  HOUSE. 


subject,  in  which  he  gives  details  of  what  has  been 
effected  so  far  in  producing  sugar  from  sorghum. 

It  would  appear  that  sugar  of  excellent  quality 
may  be  made  from  Amber  Cane  wherever  com  can  be 
grown  ;  the  only  question  now  to  be  solved  is,  can 
it  be  grown  profitably.  Pi-ojitably  is  a  relative  and 
not  absolute  term  in  this  sense.  A  farmer  may 
grow  cane  and  make  sugar  for  his  own  use  profita¬ 
bly  when  he  could  not  devote  his  sole  attention 


Fig.  4. — THE  BOILING  PANS. 

to  the  business  with  profit ;  he  may  occupy  his 
time  and  facilities  that  are  not  otherwise  employed, 
and  so  in  reality  procure  his  sugar  with  but  a  very 
small  outlay,  just  as  one  may  make  maple  sugar  at 
this  season  with  profit  by  using  time  that  would 
be  otherwise  idle.  To  know  how  this  may  be  done 
is  therefore  a  matter  of  interest  to  all  farmers. 

Amber  Cane  is  grown  and  cultivated  precisely  the 
same  as  com  ;  the  soil  need  not  be  in  high  condition 
to  produce  sugar ;  a  fairly  good,  cleau  soil  having 
lime  in  its  composition,  or  being  fertilized  with 
300  lbs.  of  gypsum  per  acre,  is  the  most  suitable. 
The  crop  is  ready  for  gathering  when  the  seed  is 
hardening,  or  when  almost  fully  ripe.  The  stalks 
are  topped,  stripped  of  leaves,  and  cut,  bound  in 
bundles,  and  set  up  in  shocks  until  required  for 
milling.  The  stalks  are  pressed  in  a  mill  having 
powerful  rollers  (fig.  1),  and  operated  by  horse  or 
other  power.  The  juice  is  gathered  in  tubs  or  a 
vat,  from  which  it  can  be  raised  by  a  pump  and 
poured  into  the  filter,  from  which  it  passes  to  the 
boiling  pans  (fig.  4).  The  whole  process  of  boiling, 
clearing,  or  defecating,  and  concentrating  the  juice, 
may  be  explained  through  the  accompanying  plan 
( fig.  3)  of  a  sugar  factory  designed  by  Mr.  Hedges 
and  described  by  him  in  the  book  previously  men¬ 
tioned.  The  building  is  60x40  feet  on  the  ground 
and  20  feet  to  the  eaves,  and  if  it  is  practicable,  at 
the  foot  of  a  bank,  upon  which  the  crushing  mill 
may  be  placed,  so  that  the  juice  may  flow  by 


crashed  stalks  into  the  furnace  beneath  the  boiler 
of  the  engine.  The  juice  flows  from  the  mill  into 
a  sunken  tank  under  it,  from  which  it  is  pumped 
into  the  elevated  reservoir,  A.  From  this  it  passes 
into  temporary  tanks,  B,  in  which  it  is  “  neutral¬ 
ized”  by  the  addition  of  cream  of  lime,  by  which 
the  natural  acidity  of  the  juice  is  corrected  and  the 
solid  impurities  are  caused  to  settle.  The  cleared 
juice  is  drawn  by  a  pipe  into  the  heater,  C.  This 
is  25  feet  long,  3  feet  wide,  and  14  inches  deep, 
made  of  sheet  iron  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch 
thick.  The  heater  slopes  to  one  end  to  facilitate 
skimming,  and  is  covered  with  lids,  to  encourage 
the  boiling.  The  boiling  juice  is  skimmed,  and 
the  scum  is  drawn  off  with  a  light  scraper  into  a 
tank,  D,  at  the  upper  end  of  the  heater.  The  steam 
from  the  heater  is  carried  off  through  a  chimney 
of  boards,  E,  passing  through  the  roof.  The  juice 
passes  through  this  pan  in  a  steady  stream  through 
a  pipe  into  a  second  one,  F,  made,  of  sheet  iron, 
enclosed  for  protection  in  a  wooden  tank.  In  this 
the  juice  is  left  to  settle,  and  is  drawn  off  into  a 
third  pan,  parallel  with  it,  O,  in  which  it  is  again 
boiled  with  the  addition  of  more  cream  of  lime  to 
neutralize  acidity,  or  albuminous  matter,  such  as 
the  white  of  egg  or  blood,  is  added  to  cause  the 
liquid  to  throw  up  in  the  form  of  scum  all  impurities 
contained  in  it.  In  the  plan,  this  pan  or  defecator 
has  a  steam  coil  for  heating.  The  scum  from  this 
pan  is  raked  off  into  the  spout  at  the  upper  end, 


Fig.  5. — THE  “CENTRIFUGAL.” 

from  which  it  passes  into  a  vat  where  it  settles  and 
separates,  and  from  which  the  clear  syrup  is  drawn 
off  to  be  returned  to  the  heaters.  When  sufficient¬ 
ly  concentrated  the  syrup  is  drawn  off  into  the 


cooler,  H,  and  from  this  into  barrels.  If  Intended 
for  sugaring,  the  syrup  is  more  carefully  worked 
and  purified  in  this  pan,  and  then  run  off  into  a 
granulating  vat  sunk  in  the  ground  under  the  pan 
or  elsewhere,  in  which,  after  standing  some  time, 
the  sugar  separates,  and  the  molasses  is 
pumped  off.  For  small  works  a  finishing 
pan  (fig.  2)  designed  by  Mr.  Hedges  may 
be  used.  This  can  be  emptied  by  tilting 
into  a  movable  vat,  from  which  the  molas¬ 
ses  may  be  removed,  to  granulate.  After 
granulation  the  sugar  is  separated  by  drain¬ 
ing  in  a  vat  or  barrel,  or  is  “  swung  ”  in  a 
“  centrifugal”  (fig.  5)  in  a  similar  manner 
to  that  in  which  honey  is  freed  from  the 
comb.  The  process  of  sugar-making  does 
not  depend  upon  the  use  of  any  particular 
machinery,  but  upon  certain  mechanic¬ 
al  and  chemical  operations,  in  which  the 
water  of  the  juice  and  any  vegetable  fibre, 
or  other  impurities  contained  in  it,  are 
removed,  and  from  which  the  actual  sugar 
is  separated.  Mr.  Hooker,  of  Illinois,  has 
succeeded  in  producing  sugar  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  simple  manner :  A  wooden,  2-roll, 
mill,  fig.  6,  a  tub,  and  an  evaporator,  made 
on  the  same  plan  as  that  shown  at  figure 
2.  The  juice  (27  gallons)  was  poured  into 
the  boiler,  and  when  the  juice  was  warm 
a  tablespoonful  of  soda  was  added ;  the 
scum  was  removed  as  it  rose  ;  when  the 
juice  was  reduced  to  a  thin  syrup  a  tub 
of  fresh  juice  was  added,  the  soda  was 
again  used,  and  the  skimming  and  boil¬ 
ing  repeated  ;  this  process  was  continued 
a  third  time,  and  the  juice  boiled  down  until  sugar 
was  found  by  the  tests  used  in  making  maple  sugar 
to  be  ready  to  granulate.  The  syrup  was  then  run 
into  a  tank  and  set  away  in  a  warm  place  to  granulate 
and  separate.  The  sugar  made  in  this  way  was  of 


Fig.  6.— A  TWO-ROLL  MILL. 

good  quality ;  but  from  defective  neutralization  the 
quantity  was  too  small  and  the  molasses  was  acid. 

At  Crystal  Lake,  Ill.,  the  cane  from  600  acres  was 
used  the  past  year.  The  crop  was  very  light,  the 
season  being  unfavorable  and  the  growers  inex¬ 
perienced  ;  much  of 


the  planting  was  not 
completed  until  June 
20th.  The  yield  was 
so  satisfactory  that 
preparations  are  mak¬ 
ing  for  an  extensive 
business  the  coming 
season.  In  this  in¬ 
stance  the  best  sugar 
machinery  was  used, 
including  a  costly  va¬ 
cuum  pan  and  the 
best  practical  and  ex¬ 
perienced  sugar  ex¬ 
perts  were  employed. 
The  parties  consider 
that  the  question  of 


-EVAPORATOR. 


Fig.  7.- 

the  profitable  manufacture  of  sugar  from  sorghum 
is  settled,  provided  the  growers  produce  the 
syrup,  and  experienced  sugar-makers  work  it  up 
into  the  final  product  with  the  proper  machinery. 
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The  Sharpless  Strawberry. 

Among  the  berries  of  recent  introduction,  the 
Sharpless  appears  to  have  stood  the  test  of  last  year’s 
cultivation  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  It  is  cer¬ 
tainly  a  remarkable  plant  in  its  foliage,  the  leaves 
on  even  very  young  plants  being  enormous.  This 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  planting  it,  as  it 
must  be  given  abundant  room  if  one  expects  to 
grow  large  fruit.  Some  of  the  large  varieties  pro¬ 
duce  a  few  very  large  berries  on  a  plant,  but  what 
is  wanted,  is  large  crops  of  large  berries,  and  from 
what  we  have  seen  of  the  Sharpless,  it  looks  as  if  it 
would  not  disappoint  us  in  either  the  size  of  the 
berries,  or  the  number  of  them.  To  judge  of  the 
value  of  a  variety,  one  should  see  the  fruit  on  the 
plants.  A  few  selected  berries  from  a  large  bed, 
give  no  idea  of  what  was  left  behind.  Mr.  E.  P. 
Roe  gave  us  last  year  a  photograph  of  the  whole 
produce  of  a  little  vine,  which  had  been  set  in  his 
grounds  at  Cornwall-on-the-Hudson,  only  two 
months  before  the  “  crop ’’.was  taken  from  it,  and 
we  had  an  engraving  made  of  the  picture.  Those 
unused  to  strawberries,  may  think  it  does  not  tell 
a  very  large  story  for  the  Sharpless,  while  straw¬ 
berry-growers  will  see  in  it  indications  of  a  large 
yield,  especially  considering  that  this  is  from  a 
recently  set  plant,  that  should  not  have  borne  any¬ 
thing.  It  shows  the  peculiar  shape  of  the  fruit,  and 
also  its  tendency  to  irregular  forms,  a  character 
less  manifest  on  old,  and  well  established  plants. 
As  to  quality  ;  while  we  do  not  rank  it  as  the  very 
best,  it  is  remarkably  good  for  a  very  large  berry, 
and  we  do  not  think  there  will  be  any  complaints 
on  the  score  of  excellence.  We  shall  look  in  vain 
for  the  highest  quality,  joined  to  the  largest  size. 


The  Fraxinella. 


Sometimes  old  plants  are  much  rarer  than  novel¬ 
ties,  and  such  is  the  case  with  Fraxinella,  which 
has  been  in  cultivation  for  well  nigh  300  years. 
The  plant  is  a  hardy  perennial  herb,  belonging  to 
the  Rue  Family,  and  is  a  native  of  Southern  Europe. 
It  has  a  large  strong  root,  from  which  arise  several 


THE  8HABPLESS  STBAWBERKY. 


stems  about  two  feet  high,  though  in  rich  soil,  well 
established  plants  are  sometimes  three  feet.  The 
compound  leaves  consist  of  from  9  to  13  ovate 


leaflets,  and  as  they  bear  a  resemblance  to  the  leaves 
of  the  Ash-tree,  the  plant  was  called  Fraxinella, 
the  diminutive  of  Fraxinus,  the  botanical  name  of 
the  Ash.  The  flowers  terminate 
the  stem  in  a  large,  spike-like 
cluster  8  inches  or  more  long, 
consisting  of  flowers  of  the 
shape  shown  in  the  engraving  ; 
the  pendent  character  of  the 
fifth  petal,  and  the  peculiar 
curving  of  the  conspicuous 
stamens  and  styles,  give  the 
flowers  an  air  of  quaintness 
quite  peculiar.  The  petals  are 
of  a  light  purple  or  purplish- 
rose  color,  handsomely  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  viened  with  dark-red. 

There  is  a  variety  with  pure 
white  flowers,  and  the  two  kinds 
together  make  a  pleasing  con¬ 
trast.  The  plant  has  a  very 
strong  odor,  all  parts,  but  es¬ 
pecially  the  stalks  to  the  flow¬ 
ers,  being  furnished  with  glands 
which  secrete  a  volatile  oil ;  this 
has  an  odor  much  like  lemon, 
but  when  the  plant  is  rubbed  or 
bruised  the  scent  is  very  strong, 
reminding  one  of  turpentine, 
and  to  most  persons  not  agree¬ 
able.  A  well  known  horticul¬ 
turist  once  told  us  that  could 
he  have  but  one  perennial  flow¬ 
ering  plant  it  would  be  Frax¬ 
inella,  mentioning  as  a  reason 
for  selecting  it,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  beauty  of  its  flowers,  it 
possessed  such  an  agreeable 
perfume.  We  rather  agree  with 
Old  Parkinson,  who  in  “The 
Garden  of  Pleasant  Flowers” 

(1650),  in  describing  the  plant, 
says  that  the  leaves,  etc.,  “  are 
of  a  strong  scent,  not  so  pleas¬ 
ing  for  the  smell,  as  the  flowers 
are  beautiful  to  the  sight.”  It 
is  not  strange  that  a  plant  with 
so  marked  an  odor  should  have 
been  employed  in  medicine,  but 
as  it  has  no  superiority  over  a 
host  of  other  aromatics,  it  long  ago  passed  out  of 
use.  Parkinson,  already  referred  to,  says  of  it: 
“It  is  held  to  be  profitable  against  the  stingings  of 
Serpents,  against  contagious  and 
pestilent  diseases,  and  in  Epilep- 
tical  diseases  and  other  cold  pains 
of  the  brains” — and  much  more 
besides.  The  plant  is  really  a  very 
stately  and  showy  one,  and  while 
we  would  not,  like  the  friend 
quoted,  give  it  preference  over  all 
others,  it  would  certainly  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  any  choice  collection  of 
herbaceous  perennial  plants.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  chief  reason  that  the 
plant  is  so  seldom  seen  in  our 
gardens  is,  that  old  seeds  are  of 
difficult  germination,  though 
scalding  is  said  to  help  them. 
With  recently  ripened  seeds  we 
have  found  no  difficulty.  It  may 
also  be  multiplied  by  dividing  the 
large  roots.  The  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  is  Dictamnus  Fraxind- 
la,  the  first  is  an  old  Greek  name 
for  this  or  some  other  plant :  the 
meaning  of  the  other  has  already 
been  given.  We  should  not  omit 
one  striking  peculiarity  of  the 
plant;  in  a  hot  day  it  gives  off 
its  aromatic  oil  in  the  form  of  a 
vapor,  and  so  abundantly  that  it 
will  bum.  This  is  best  seen  in 
the  dusk  of  a  hot  day  ;  by  applying 
a  light  near  the  lower  part  of  the 
plant  this  vapor  will  burn  with  a  sudden  flash  of 
flame  two  or  three  feet  high.  It  does  not  appear  to 
injure  the  plant  at  all,  and  the  experiment  is  very 


astonishing  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it  be¬ 
fore.  The  formation  of  this  volatile,  aromatic  oil  is 
so  rapid  and  abundant  that  a  fire  flash  of  its  vapor 


THE  fraxinella  ( Dictamnus  Fraxinella). 


can  be  easily  obtained  from  the  same  bush  fo1’ 
quite  a  number  of  evenings  in  succession. 


Fruit-Growers  in  Texas. 

Should  Texas  in  10  years  from  now  suddenly  ap¬ 
pear  as  the  great  fruit-growing  State  of  the  Union 
it  would  not  surprise  us.  With  great  capabilities 
in  a  most  wonderful  variety  of  soil  and  climate, 
she  has  also  a  people  who  are  taking  advantage  of 
these,  and  a  vast  deal  in  the  way  of  tree  planting 
and  horticultural  improvement  is  going  on,  of  which 
the  rest  of  the  country  does  not  hear.  Some  five 
years  ago,  the  owner  of  the  principal  nursery  in 
the  Southern  States  told  us  that  his  largest  cus¬ 
tomers  were  in  Texas,  and  that  the  bulk  of  his 
stock  went  to  that  State.  As  a  natural  consequence 
societies  are  being  formed  for  united  effort  in  the 
promotion  of  fruit-culture  and  horticulture  gener¬ 
ally.  The  North  Texas  Pomological  Society  has 
monthly  meetings  at  Denison,  and  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  about  40  of  the  most  active  fruit-growers 
of  Grayson  and  adjoining  Counties.  Its  Secretary, 
T.  V.  Munson,  Esq.,  sends  us  a  sketch  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  on  January  3d  last,  and,  as  some  of  the  matters 
presented  have  a  general  interest,  we  present  them 
to  our  readers.  In  Texas,  as  well  as,  if  not  more 
than,  elsewhere,  fruit-growing  is  at  present  largely 

A  Battle  with  Insects. 

And  this  Society,  appreciating  this  fact,  proposes 
to  act  not  only  on  the  aggressive,  but  with  a 
combined  effort.  One  method  will  be  to  trap 
certain  insects  at  night.  The  Secretary  writes, 
that  at  this  meeting  “  several  styles  of  lamps  were 
presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Society, 
which  will  adopt  the  form  considered  best,  and 
have  enough  made  to  supply  the  members,  each 
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paying  for  his  own.  They  are  to  be  used  in  our 
vineyards  and  orchards  at  various  times  during  the 


Fig.  1.— AN  INSECT  LAMP. 


summer,  to  destroy  insects  flying  at  night.  We 
propose  to  cooperate  in  this  matter,  and  thus  more 
effectually  abate  the  insect  nuisance.”  [Mr.  M. 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  lamp,  figure  1,  which  em¬ 
bodies  the  ideas  shown  in  various  samples,  and 
something  like  this  will  be  adopted. — Ed.] 

“The  trap  consists  of  a  small  lamp  (X),  so  con¬ 
structed  that  wind  will  not  blow  it  out,  placed  in 
the  center  of  a  broad  shallow  pan  (P),  to  which  the 
lamp  is  held  from  upsetting  from  wind,  by  three 
clamps,  A  double  reflecting  shade  (s)  of  tin  is  to 
protect  the  lamp  from  rain,  and  check  the  flight  of 
insects  when  attracted  beneath  it  by  the  light, 
■causing  them  to  fall  into  the  pan.  An  inch  of 
water  is  kept  in  the  pan,  with  a  film  of  coal-oil 
(kerosene)  on  it,  for  the  destruction  of  victims. 
The  reflection  of  light  from  the  oil  Mill  attract 
many  insects  directly  into  the  large,  shallow  pan. 

“An  atomizer  was  also  exhibited,  which  is  de¬ 
signed  to  throw  a  fine  spray  of  some  offensive  or 
poisonous  solution,  through  the  tops  of  trees,  every¬ 
where  among  the  leaves,  to  drive  out  curculio  and 


Fig.  2.— THE  ATOMIZER. 

codlings,  kill  canker  worms  in  fruit-trees,  to  spray 
the  foliage  of  vines,  cabbages,  etc. ;  to  drive  out 
or  kill  ‘  thrip,’  1  leaf-rollers,’  ‘plant-lice,’  etc.,  using 
strong  solutions  of  carbolic  acid,  coal-tar,  tobacco, 
or  Paris  green.  It  will  far  more  quickly  and 
efficiently  do  the  work,  and  with  a  great  saving  of 
materials  and  labor  over  the  force-pump  common¬ 
ly  used  for  such  purposes.  A  can  (C)  holding  the 
desired  solution, has  a  slanting  tube  (T), which  starts 
on  the  inside  near  the  bottom,  and  passes  out  a  short 


distance  near  the  edge  of  the  top,  with  a  small 
V  shaped  notch  in  side  next  to  tube  (P),  which  is 
soldered  on  top  of  can.  This  outer  or  top-tube 
tapering  like  a  blow-pipe,  has  its  small  end  just 
opposite  the  V  shaped  notch  in  tube  (P),  and  about 
i  inch  back  from  it.  When  air  is  forced  through 
the  outer  pipe  (P),  liquid  is  drawn  up  from  bottom 
of  cup  (X)  through  the  inner  tube  (P),  and  blown 
to  the  distance  of  several  feet,  forming  a  cloud  of 
fine  mist  (S).  By  attaching  a  hose  (if),  a  power- 
fan  (P)  with  a  hand-crank-wheel  (W),  and  suita¬ 
ble  frame-work  (which  is  not  shown)  to  be  support¬ 
ed  on  the  shoulders  by  a  strap,  a  continuous  stream 
of  mist  can  be  blown;  and  the  cup(C)  support¬ 
ed  upon  a  staff  ( B )  held  in  the  hand  can  be 
elevated  and  applied  anywhere  in  the  top  of  a  tree. 
A  bellows  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  fan.  A 
working  model  of  this  was  shown  before  the  So¬ 
ciety  at  its  last  meeting  by  the  writer.” — To  our 
correspondent’s  inquiry  we  reply  that  we  have  seen 
no  such  apparatus  offered,  patented  or  otherwise ; 
the  nearest  approach  to  it  is  one  in  which  a  bel¬ 
lows  carries  the  atomizer  at  the  end  of  the  nozzle. 


The  Onion  Smut. 

A  few  localities  in  the  Eastern  States  have  long 
been  known  as  the  centers  of  the  onion  crop.  In 
some  of  these,  where  the  onion  has  been  the  chief 
crop  for  the  last  half  century,  the  culture  has,  with¬ 
in  a  few  years  past,  greatly  diminished,  and  in  some 
cases  it  has  been  altogether  abandoned.  This 
change  is  due  to  the  appearance  of  a  destructive 
pest  in  the  form  of  a  fungus  known  as  the  Onion 
Smut.  This  smut  makes  its  appearance  while  the 
onions  are  quite  small,  and  if  they  are  not  entirely 
destroyed,  are  of  very  little  value.  A  careful  ex¬ 
amination  of  a  diseased  plant  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  smut,  shows  that  the  fungus  consists  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  small  filaments,  or  threads,  collected  in 
knots  and  stringy  masses  within  the  substance  of 
the  onion  leaves  and  bulbs.  At 
a  later  period  a  vast  multitude 
of  dark  particles  are  found ; 
these  are  so  flue  that  they  can 
only  be  seen  in  a  mass  as  a  black, 
dusty  powder.  At  this  time  the 
skin  of  the  leaves  becomes 
broken,  usually  in  long,  narrow 
lines,  and  this  dust,  which  is 
really  the  spores  of  the  fungus, 
are  set  free.  Figure  1  shows  a 
young  onion  plant  with  the  rup¬ 
tured  skin,  or  epidermis  of  the 
base  of  the  leaves  and  the  black 
powder — the  smut — seen  in  lines 
upon  the  surface.  Under  the 
microscope,  each  of  the  dusty 
particles  resolves  itself  into  a 
somewhat  spherical  body,  upon 
the  surface  of  which  are  numer¬ 
ous  small  projections.  Two  of 
these  spores  are  shown  in  figs.  2 
and  3.  The  Onion  Smut  belongs 
to  a  group,  or  division,  of  fungi 
better  known  to  most  farmers 
by  the  common  representative, 
the  Corn  Smut.  Unlike  the 
Rusts,  the  smut  fungus  is  not 
believed  to  pass  in  its  develop¬ 
ment  through  distinct  states  or 
forms,  upon  widely  separated 
plants,  and,  therefore,  for  its 
prevention  we  do  not  have  to 
look  outside  of  the  onion  plant. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  it 
has  come  from  the  wild  onion, 
or  garlic,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
extermination  of  all  such  wild 
plants  in  the  region  a  remedy 
may  be  found.  The  spores  of 
the  smut  being  very  small,  may  cling  to  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  onion  seed  and  be  planted  with 
the  onions  ;  it  is,  therefore,  a  precaution  to  soak 
the  seed,  that  the  water  may  remove  the  spores 
from  their  rough  surface.  When  the  smut  has 
been  allowed  to  perfect  itself,  the  soil  is  more 
or  less  filled  with  the  spores,  aud  gives  truth  to  the 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2.  Fig.  3. 


expression  among  afflicted  onion  growers,  that  “  the 
disease  is  in  the  ground.”  The  question  of  rid¬ 
ding  the  soil  of  the  onion  smut  resolves  itself  into 
simply  this  :  “  How  kill  the  spores  therein  ?  ” 

Manuring  the  land,  and  giving  it  the  highest  cul¬ 
ture  and  continuing  the  growing  of  onions  will  not 
do  it.  It  may  be  that  by  so  doing  the  smut  will  not 
be  very  troublesome,  simply  because  strong, 
healthy  plants  are  better  able  to  withstand  its 
attacks.  This  is  a  law 
which  holds  good  with  dis¬ 
eases  in  general :  the  bet¬ 
ter  the  health  ;  the  more 
vigorous  the  subject ;  the 
greater  the  vitality,  the 
less  disposed  is  the  subject  to  disorders.  But  this 
is  not  the  best  way  to  treat  the  onion  fields  that 
have  been  smutted,  because  they  are  usually  already 
under  good  culture.  There  seems  to  be  but  one 
way — cease  growing  onions  on  the  land  for  a  term 
of  years  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  vitality  of  the 
dormant  smut  spores  in  the  soil.  Grow  other  crops, 
and  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years  the  smut 
spores  will  have  died.  At  present  the  trouble  is 
not  widespread,  and  knowing  the  fatal  nature  of 
the  pest,  every  precaution  should  be  taken  that  its 
limits  be  not  extended.-  Those  buying  and  selling 
seed  should  bear  this  in  mind,  for  a  little  care  in 
not  taking  seed  from  a  smutty  locality,  may  make 
thousands,  if  not  millions  of  dollars,  difference  in 
the  great  aud  growing  onion  interest  of  our  country. 


Greens  For  Everybody. 

The  real  value  of  all  food  is  not  to  be  judged 
by  the  amount  of  nutriment  it  Contains.  Many  of 
the  green  vegetables  we  consume  contain  so  little 
of  actually  nourishing  matter,  that  if  one  were  con¬ 
fined  to  a  diet  of  them,  he  would  soon  starve,  as 
the  digestion  could  not  extract  from  them  enough 
to  sustain  life.  Still,  their  utility  as  articles  of  food 
is  not  doubted,  and  the  very  general  desire  for 
them,  especially  in  spring,  when  most  persons  have 
been  long  deprived  of  them,  is  sufficient  evidence 
that  they  are  needed,  did  not  physiologists  tells  us 
that  the  salts  they  contain  are  required  by  the 
system.  Many,  especially  farmers,  depend  upon 
various  wild  plants  for  their  first  greens.  The  boys 
are  sent  over  the  meadows  for  Dandelions,  to  the 
brook  sides  for  “  Cowslips,”  as  the  Marsh-marigold 
is  improperly  called  in  this  country  ;  besides  these, 
Nettle,  Dock,  Poke,  Milk-weed,  and  numerous  other 
wild  plants,  are  used  as  pot  herbs.  Indeed,  almost 
any  plant  that  has  no  unpleasant  taste  and  no  in¬ 
jurious  properties,  and  will  cook  tender,  appears  to 
be  used  in  some  part  of  the  country.  It  is  rarely 
that  a  farmer  raises  anything  to  serve  as  greens, 
unless  he  may  have  kept  his  cabbages  in  a  cellar, 
and  has  saved  the  stumps  to  set  out  in  the  spring  to 
give  a  crop  of  sprouts,  and  very  good  indeed  they 
are.  The  trouble  about  the  wTild  supply  of  greens 
is  the  time  it  takes  to  gather  them,  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  finding  them  when  wanted.  Moreover, 
they  are  generally  not  so  tender  as  the  more  rapidly 
grown  products  of  the  garden.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  useful  plant  seen  in  farmers’  gardens  so  seldom 
as  Spinach.  During  the  past  mild  winter  there  has 
been  hardly  a  day  that  it  has  not  been  abundant  in 
the  city  markets,  and  in  a  mild  winter  like  the  past 
it  may  be  had  almost  daily  on  the  farmer’s  table, 
while  in  ordinary  winters  he  can  have  it  whenever 
the  snow  is  off  and  the  ground  thaws.  For  this  early 
supply  the  sowing  must  be  made  in  September,  and 
it  is  well  to  “  stick  a  pin  ”  just  here  in  the  memory, 
to  make  a  sowing.  Our  object  at  present  is  to 
urge  a  spring  sowing.  While  the  crop  from  this 
will  not  be  so  early  it  will  be  most  acceptable,  and 
vastly  superior  to  any  wild  plant,  and  those  who 
become  accustomed  to  it  now  will  be  sure  to  pre¬ 
pare  next  fall  for  an  early  supply  next  spring.  Sow 
the  seed  in  the  richest  soil  in  the  garden  in  drills  15 
inches  apart ;  as  it  is  a  hardy  plant  the  seed  may  he 
sown  as  early  as  the  soil  can  be  worked.  In  two 
weeks  make  another  sowing,  and  two  other  sowings 
at  intervals  of  a  fortnight  will  not  come  amiss*; 
this  will  bring  the  latest  sown  into  hot  weather 
when  it  soon  runs  up  to  seed  and  other  things  take 
its  place.  When  the  largest  leaves  of  the  spring 
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sown  are  2  or  3  inches  long,  pull  or  cut  out  for  use 
where  it  is  thickest,  and  what  is  left  will  grow  all 
the  more  rapidly.  Farmers  who  live  near  markets 
will  find  spinach  a  profitable  crop,  especially  that 
which  has  been  wintered,  though  the  spring  sown 
will  pay  fairly.  In  ordering  seeds  do  not  forget  a 
paper  of  “  Spinach  Beet  ”  and  of  “  Improved  Dan¬ 
delion.”  The  first  named  is  to  be  sown  like  beets 
to  give  greens  during  the  hot  summer;  by  cutting 
the  outer  leaves  for  use,  taking  care  not  to  destroy 
the  central  bud,  it  will  give  a  continuous  and 
abundant  supply  of  most  excellent  greens.  The 
dandelion  is  to  give  greens  early  next  spring.  It 
must  make  a  season’s  growth  to  get  strong  roots  ; 
these  are  to  be  thinned,  or  better,  transplanted  to  a 
foot  apart,  and  next  spring  they  will  give  an 
abundant  supply  of  greeus  as  much  better  than 
the  wild  plants  as  one  can  imagine.  Try  it ! 


The  Honey  Locust  Hedge. 

Having  described  the  Honey  Locust  last  month, 
we  now  consider  the  method  of  making  a  hedge. 
One  can  start  with  the  seeds,  or  purchase  young 
trees  from  the  nurseries.  Of  course  it  is  cheapest, 
so  far  as  outlay  is  concerned,  to  begin  with  seeds. 
If  one  can  afford  to  buy  the  plants  he  will  gain  a 
year,  or  perhaps  two,  in  making  the  hedge. 

Sowing  the  Seeds. — In  our  only  experience  with 
them,  the  seeds  had  been  kept  all  winter  in  the 
pods  ;  they  were  taken  from  the  pods  and  sown  at 
once,  coming  up  as  readily  as  beans.  Purchased 
seeds  may  have  become  too  dry,  and  it  will  be 
safest  to  soak  them  by  pouring  on  warm  water  and 
allowing  them  to  remain  in  the  water  for  about  24 
hours.  A  seed-bed  of  good  light  soil  should  be 
prepared,  and  the  seeds  sown  as  if  they  were  beans, 
dropping  them  about  3  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 
The  rows,  if  to  be  worked  by  hand,  may  be  15 
inches  apart,  and  twice  that  distance  if  a  horse  cul¬ 
tivator  is  to  be  used.  During  the  season  the  young 
trees  are  to  be  well  cared  for  by  working  between 
the  rows  and  pulling  up  the  weeds  that  appear  in 
the  rows.  If  any  plants  are  crowded  by  too  thick 
sowing,  thin  them  while  quite  young. 

Setting  the  Hedge. — Usually  the  plants  will  be  large 
enough  when  one-year-old,  but  if  they  have  not 
made  a  strong  giowth  they  may  be  allowed  to  grow 
another  year.  Nurserymen  furnish  the  plants  at 
one  or  two  years  old  as  may  be  desired.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  with  the  plants,  whether  home- 
raised  or  purchased,  is  to  assort  them  according  to 
size,  making  two  or  three  sizes.  The  object  of 
this  is  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  hedge  ;  if  a  small 
plant  is  set  between  two  large  ones,  the  larger 
plants  will  keep  the  advantage,  and  there  will  be  a 
weak  place  in  the  hedge.  Besides  assorting,  the 
plants  must  be  prepared  by  trimming,  cutting  back 
the  long  tap-root,  and  shortening  the  tops  by  cut¬ 
ting  off  the  maid  stem  and  larger  branches  about 
one-half.  This  is  very  important,  the  object  being 
to  make  the  plant  branch  near  the  ground,  which 
it  will  not  do  if  the  tops  are  all  left  on.  In  these 
operations,  do  not  expose  the  roots  to  the  air  more 
than  is  necessary.  The  line  of  the  hedge  should  be 
well  plowed,  and  harrowed,  but  no  manure  will  be 
needed  ;  it  should  be  a  well  prepared  bed  about  4 
feet  wide,  in  the  center  of  which  the  hedge  is  to  be 
set.  It  is  very  important  that  the  hedge  be  set 
straight,  and  this  can  be  best  secured  by  stretching 
a  line  as  a  guide  in  planting.  The  plants  are  to  be 
set  8  inches  apart,  and  may  be  put  in  with  a  dib¬ 
ble,  a  large  trowel,  or  by  opening  a  cut  with  the 
spade,  whichever  method  the  planter  may  be  most 
familiar  with  A  proper  hedge— thick  at  the  bot¬ 
tom — can  only  be  made  in  four  or  five  years,  and  it 
must  have  each  year  a  severe  cutting  back,  which 
should  begin  the  first  fall,  cutting  the  plants  back 
to  a  hight  proportioned  to  their  growth.  But  of 
this  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  at  present.  To 
answer  some  inquirers,  we  may  say  that  in  locali¬ 
ties  where  the  Osage  Orange  is  perfectly  hardy,  we 
should  prefer  it  to  Honey  Locust,  on  account  of 
its  greater  beauty  if  for  no  other  reason  ;  but  there 
is  a  wide  belt  where  it  is  uncertain,  and  still  an¬ 
other  where  it  will  not  endure  the  winters,  and  in 
these  the  Honey  Locust  is  the  most  available  of  all 
hedge  plants  thus  far  tested.  It  has  been  objected 


that  the  Honey  Locust  is  not  suited  to  hedge-mak¬ 
ing  because  it  is  naturally  a  large  tree,  and  can  not 
be  dwarfed  without  injury.  The  objection  is  en¬ 
tirely  without  weight,  as  we  know  that  it  has  been 
in  successful  use  for  over  30  years  ;  besides  the 
same  applies  to  the  Osage  Orange  which,  when 
it  has  a  chance,  will  grow  to  a  tree  60  feet  in  hight. 

Peas  in  Plenty. 

“  This  is  not  a  pea  country,”  said  an  English¬ 
man  to  us,  and  he  was  right,  it  is  not  in  the  sense 
that  England  is,  where  they  can  take  picking  after 
picking  from  the  same  vines.  The  hot  sun  that 
gives  us  our  green  corn  and  tomatoes,  which  Eng¬ 
lish  gardens  cannot  have,  puts  an  end  to  our  peas. 
But  we  can  have  them  in  abundance  during  their 
short  season,  and  should  have  them  in  far  greater 
plenty  than  we  do.  Farmers  are  apt  to  be  content 
with  two  or  three  messes,  and  many  find  it  too  much 
trouble  to  grow  them  at  all.  One  great  obstacle  to 
an  abundance  of  peas,  is  the  necessity  for  sticking 
or  brushing  them,  but  that,  as  we  shall  presently 
show,  may  be  for  the  most  part  avoided.  The  great 
point  with  early  peas  is  to  start  early ;  select  a  piece 
of  light,  dry  soil,  all  the  better  if  it  slopes  to  the 
south,  and  just  so  soon  as  it  can  be  worked,  plow 
and  harrow  it,  furrow  out  rows  at  least  6  inches 
deep,  3  feet  apart  for  dwarfs,  and  4  feet  for  the 
taller  kinds.  Then  scatter  a  good  supply  of  the 
best  and  finest  manure  in  the  furrow,  and  sow  the 
peas  upon  the  manure,  if  well  rotted  ;  if  not,  cover 
the  manure  with  an  inch  or  so  of  soil.  Then  by  the 
use  of  the  rake  or  hoe,  cover  to  the  depth  of  3 
inches.  Some  cover  only  an  inch  at  first,  and  as 
the  plants  show  themselves,  gradually  draw  in  the 
earth,  until  the  seed  is  4  or  5  inches  deep ;  the 
deeper,  the  better  the  plants  will  stand  hot  weather. 

Varieties. — One  who  looks  at  a  catalogue,  finds  a 
puzzling  list  of  names,  and  it  may  help  him  to  know 
that  for  the  earliest  peas,  there  are  several  names 
for  what  is  essentially  one  and  the  same  pea.  Those 
not  familiar  with  the  matter,  should  know  that 
there  are  two  kinds  of  peas,  the  round  and  the 
wrinkled,  and  that  there  is  as  much  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  in  quality,  as  between  field  corn  and 
sweet  corn.  The  earliest  peas  are  round.  The 
wrinkled  peas,  if  wet  weather  comes  after  sowing, 
will  rot  in  the  ground.  Then  again,  there  are  dwarf 
and  tall  sorts  of  both  kinds  ;  the  dwarfs  are  a  foot 
or  less  high,  the  others  grow  from  2  to  5  or  more 
feet.  It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  tall  kinds  pro¬ 
duce  more  from  the  same  land,  as  they  have  the 
most  vine  ;  though  the  dwarfs  may  be  planted 
closer,  they,  so  far  as  our  experience  goes,  are  not 
so  satisfactory  as  the  others.  Great  claims  are  made 
for  some  of  the  newer  dwarfs,  that  we  have  not  yet 
tried.  For  general  use,  “  Daniel  O’Rourke,”  and 
“Carter’s  First  Crop,”  are  the  best  very  early.  Then 
comes  “Alpha,”  the  earliest  of  all  the  wrinkled  peas. 
For  the  main  crop,  no  pea  is  better  than  “Champion 
of  England,”  and  probably  none  ever  will  be.  This 
should  not  be  sown  until  the  ground  is  dry  and 
warm,  or  the  seed  may  rot.  “Bishop’s  Long  Pod” 
is  intermediat  e  between  the  early  and  “Champion,” 
but  a  second  sowing  of  “Alpha,”  a  fortnight  after 
the  first,  will  do  well  for  an  intermediate  crop. 

About  Binshing. — None  of  the  market  gardeners 
brush  their  peas,  and  while  we  would  give  brush 
or  other  support  if  practicable,  as  affording  better 
crops,  and  easier  picking,  yet  one  should  uot  go 
without  peas  because  he  cannot  stick  them.  When 
the  peas  come  up,  the  ground  should  be  kept  clean 
with  the  horse  cultivator,  or  garden  plow,  and  if 
any  weeds  come  up  in  the  rows,  pull  them  out ; 
when  the  peas  are  about  6  inches  high,  throw  a 
furrow  with  a  small  plow  towards  them  on  each 
side.  When  they  begin  to  fall  over,  turn  them  all 
to  one  side,  and  let  them  lie  on  the  ground.  Every 
two  or  three  days,  turn  them  over  to  the  other  side 
of  the  row,  especially  after  a  rain ;  this  is  done 
very  rapidly  by  using  a  hoe-handle,  or  similar  stick, 
running  it  under  them,  and  turning  over  several  feet 
of  the  row  at  once.  The  “  Champion  of  England  ” 
should,  if  possible,  have  some  kind  of  support,  as 
that  is  longer  in  growing,  is  taller,  and  yields  more 
pickings.  If  brush  cannot  be  had,  use  cord  or 
wire  stretched  between  stout  stakes  or  costs. 


Fig.  1. — “LARGE  POP.” 


Pop-Corn  and  Its  Varieties. 

For  some  reason  there  have  been  of  late  an  unu¬ 
sual  number  of  inquiries  concerning  Pop-Corn. 
These  come  in  part  from  those  who  would  cultivate 
it  for  their  own  use,  and  in  part  from  those  who, 
having  an  impression  that  it  is  especially  profitable, 
would  engage  in  its  culture  as  a  business  operation. 
As  to  this  aspect  of  its  culture— its  profit,  it  is  dif¬ 
ficult  to  get  at  statistics, 
but  from  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  persons 
who  raise  it  year  after 
year  as  a  regular  crop,  we 
infer  that  it  pays  some¬ 
what  better  than  ordinary 
corn.  As  with  all  articles 
of  produce,  the  supply  of 
which  is  not  regular,  the 
price  varies  a  great  deal, 
it  being  some  times  twice 
or  three  times  as  high  as  at  others,  and  those  who 
grow  it  regularly,  by  taking  advantage  of  times  of 
scarcity,  may  make  it  pay  in  the  long  run.  As  to 
its  culture,  it  is  scarcely  different  from  that  of  or¬ 
dinary  corn,  but  being  smaller,  may  be  planted 
closer.  A  light,  warm  and  dry  soil,  and  some  stim¬ 
ulating  fertilizer  give  the  best  results.  It  is  most 
frequently  sown  in  drills,  which  are  30  inches  apart, 
and  the  stalks  15  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  drill. 

The  Varieties.— There  are  but  four  recognized  by 
dealers,  though  occasionally  others  are  met  with, 
but  do  not  appear  regularly  in  the  market.  The 
leading  kinds  are  “Large  Pop”  (fig.  1),  “Rice” 
(fig.  2,)  “  Shaker  ”  (fig.  3),  and  “  Maynard  ”  (fig.  4. ) 

The  first  and  third 
are  the  same  so 
far  as  the  size  and 
color  of  the  kernel 
go,  but  the  “  Large 
Pop”  has  10  rows 
and  a  longer  ear, 
while  the  “Shaker” 
has  usually  but  8 
rows.  The  ‘  ‘  May¬ 
nard”  isl6-rowed, 
with  much  smaller 
kernels,  which  are 
whiter,  and  of  a 
pearly  appearance. 
The  “Rice”  com  has  very  sharp-pointed  kernels, 
giving  the  ear  a  peculiar  ridged  appearance ; 
the  rows,  usually  more  or  less  irregular,  are 
about  16,  but  often  break  up  and  run  into  one  an¬ 
other.  The  diagrams  give  the  real  as  well  as  the 
comparative  size  of  the  kernels  and  ears.  As  to 
which  of  these  is  best,  we  are  unable  to  say  ;  more 
seems  to  depend  upon  the  condition  of  the  corn 
than  upon  the  variety,  and  those  who  are  in  the 
pop-corn  business,  always  test  the  samples  and  pur¬ 
chase  that  which  suits  them  without  regard  to  va¬ 
riety.  In  popping  samples  of  each,  we  could  see 


Fig.  2.— the  “  RICE. 


3. — THE  “SHAKER.”  Fig.  4.— “MAYNARD.” 


scarcely  any  difference  in  quality.  The  yield,  with 
a  good  crop,  is  said  to  be  about  as  many  bushels  of 
ears  of  pop-corn  as  the  same  land  would  produce 
in  bushels  of  ordinary  shelled  corn.  It  is  always 
sold  in  the  ear,  and  by  weight,  the  price  varying 
from  one  cent  up  to  three  cents  per  pound,  but  oc¬ 
casionally,  when  there  is  a  scarcity,  the  price  is  con¬ 
siderably  higher.  The  crop  is  not  one  to  be  com¬ 
mended  to  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  for  the  returns 
from  their  labor,  as  it  can  not  be  sold  until  it  has 
been  kept  several  months,  and  it  is  all  the  better  if 
it  has  been  kept  for  a  year.  The  ability  to  pop  is 
not  fully  developed  until  the  com  is  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned.  The  drying  may  be  hastened  by  artificial 
means,  as  we  have  had  corn  pop  well  when  kept  in  a 
warzs  *or  only  two  months  after  harvesting. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Monograms  For  Needle  Work. 


A  mark  of  ownership  upon  any  article  of  cloth¬ 
ing  is  an  important  item  when  the  garment  is  lost 
and  it  is  desired  to  find  the  owner.  Again,  in  sort¬ 
ing  the  clothing  as  it  comes  from  the  wash,  a  mark 
of  some  kind,  easily  found,  but  not  too  conspicu¬ 
ous,  is  a  matter  of  practical  value ;  in  fact,  there 
are  sufficient  reasons  why  all  underclothing  should 
bear  its  possessor’s  mark  or  name.  There  are  very 

many  ways  of 
marking  cloth¬ 
ing,  from  a 
single  letter 
stamped  or 
written  upon 
the  fabric,  or  a 
simple  stitch  of 
thread,  to  the 
most  elaborate 
designs  worked 
with  great  care 
and  ingenuity. 
To  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have 
a  fondness  for  fine  needlework,  the  designing 
and  working  of  monograms  furnishes  an  agree¬ 
able  occupation.  Some  monograms  are  given 
in  the  accompanying  engravings,  not  expecting 
that  they  will  be  just  the  initials  for  many  of 
the  readers,  but  rather  as  samples  to  serve  as  a 
guide — to  suggest  how  designs  may  be  made  and 
the  work  done.  The  chances  are  only  one  in  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  that  any  given  person’s  initals  are  as 
shown  in  figure  3.  The  size  of  the  monogram,  and 
the  color  and  quality  of  the  thread  used  in  its 
construction,  and  other  like  matters,  will  depend 
upon  the  kind  of  garment,  nature  of  fabric,  and 
“last,  but  not  least,”  the  taste  of  the  designer. 


A  Burlesque  Art  Gallery. 

At  a  fair  for  charitable  purposes  that  the  writer 
recently  attended,  one  of  its  most  popular  and  at¬ 
tractive  features  was  an  Art  Gallery— an  “  annex” 
to  the  main  show,  as  it  would  have  been  called  in 
the  Centennial  year.  There  was  just  an  even 
hundred  “works  of  art”  on  exhibition, all  going  to 

show  the  dupli¬ 
city  and  flex¬ 
ibility  of  our 
language,  and 
the  ingenuity 
of  the  “  artist.” 
For  example, 
when  a  “View 
of  Paradise  ”  is 
announced  on 
the  catalogue, 
one’s  thoughts 
turn  to  some 
grand  sight  of 
a  celestial  city, 
but  what  he  really  sees  is  only  a  pair  of  dice. 
There  has  been  much  excitement  over  contests 
in  swimming  during  the  past  year,  and  to  see 
one  must,  of  course,  be  well  worth  the  price  of 
admission  to  the  gallery.  “  The  Swimming  Match  ” 
had  but  an  ordinary  glass  of  water  in  which  to 
swim,  and  we  wonder  how  it  will  “go  ofE  ”  when 
it  comes  to  the  “rub.”  “A  Bridal  Scene”  was 
soon  in  full  view,  and  for  the  moment  it  reminded 
one  of  a  harness  shop.  “  The  Skipper’s  Home,” — 
a  snug  little  cottage  by  the  sea  as  we  had  always 
been  told,  proved  to  be  only  an  ordinary  slice  of  a 
very  ordinary  cheese.  “  Sweet  Sixteen  ”  excited 
much  interest  among  the  young  men  present. 
They  were  shown  a  collection  of  four  times  four 
lumps  of  cut  sugar.  Several  dead  mice  proved  to 
be  “A  View  of  the  Catskills.”  The  “Maid  of 
Orleans  ”  is  a  person  for  whom  our  historial  reading 
had  given  us  a  very  high  appreciation.  She  was 
here  sweet  in  character,  but  not  so  white  as  more 
pulling  would  have  made  her.  Of  course  the  lass 


was  candy  from  (New)  Orleans  (Mo-lasses).  It  is 
said  that  one  seldom  sees  “A  Perfect  Foot,”  but 
here  was  one  with  all  the  inches,  halves,  quarters, 
etc.,  marked  upon  it,  and  yet  looking  at  it  one 
would  think  such  a  foot  was  the  common  rule.  It 
was  with  some  surprise  that  we  saw  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  there  was  an  “  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,” 
as  the  almanacs  had  not  foretold  it,  besides  it  was 
evening,  but  this  did  not  prevent  a  black  cloth 
from  obscuring  the  view  of  a  copy  of  the  “New 
York  Sun.”  “The  Great  American  Desert”  was 
the  title  of  the  next  picture  presented  to  the  view 
of  the  lovers  of  nature  and  art.  This  was  art  in  the 
form  of  a  Pie  !  One  of  the  neatest  thing  was  a  new 
version  of  the  old  song,  “  Coming  Through  the 
Rye.”  Three  little  artificial  mice  with  their  heads 
just  sticking  out  of  a  loaf  of  rye  bread.  A  pumpkin 
shell  with  a  five-cent,  toy  time  keeper  upon  it  had 
the  high  sounding  title  of  “The  Watch  on  the 
Rhine.”  The  pile  of  hinges,  screws,  knobs,  bolts, 
etc.,  were  all  “  Things  to  Adore,”  and  “  A  View  of 
Boston,”  that  home  of  wisdom,  was  presented  in 
the  central  portion  of  a  wheel,  The  Hub.  “  The 
Missing  One” 
was  a  mystery 
to  us  until  look¬ 
ing  all  around 
a  large  paste¬ 
board  unit  was 
seen  above  our 
head.  We  can 
by  no  means 
go  through  the 
whole  list,  but 
as  this  is  the 
p  r  e  s  i  d  e  n  tial 
year,  we  close 
with  “The 
Two  Candidates.”  We  did  not  make  a  choice, 
Dates  being  sufficiently  sweet  without  being 
candied.  These  extracts  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
Burlesque  Art  Gallery  are  given  to  afford  a  hint  to 
those  engaged  in  the  management  of  fairs,  etc. 
Such  an  exhibition,  when  well  carried  out,  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  affording  a  vast  amount  of  innocent  amuse¬ 
ment,  and  may  be  made  to  add  essentially  to  the 
receipts  with  a  very  small  outlay.  It  should  be  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  sufficient  ingenuity  to 
present  a  fresh  lot  of  pictures,  as  many  of  the  “  old 
masters  ”  have  become  badly  worn  by  long  use. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Moths. — A  word  in  season,  is  the  one  that 
tells.  This  is  not  the  month  for  moths,  but  it  is 
getting  so  far  along  towards  the  time  when  the 
precautions  should  be  used,  that  in  giving  them 
now,  many  will  be  saved  the  trouble  of  writ¬ 
ing  to  ask  what  to  do  with  their  robes,  furs,  etc. 
As  strange  as  it  may  seem,  we  meet  with  intelligent 
persons,  who  do  not  understand  the  changes  in 
insect  life — all 
should  know 
that  we  have 
first  the  egg ; 
then  the  larva 
— some  kind  of 
a  caterpillar, 
maggot,  or 
grub,  some¬ 
thing  of  the 
“  worm ”  kind; 
this  then  goes 
into  the  pupa, 
or  chrysalis 
state,  remains  Fig.  4. 

quiet  a  while,  then  comes  out  as  the  perfect 
insect — either  butterfly,  moth,  beetle,  fly,  or  what¬ 
ever  its  kind.  In  the  clothes-moth  it  is  the  larva, 
the  caterpillar,  that  does  the  mischief ;  its  perfect 
form  is  popularly  known  as  the  “  Moth  Miller,” 
and  in  due  time  will  be  seen  flitting  about  the 
house.  Now  the  trouble  arises  from  allowing  this 
parent-moth  to  deposit  her  eggs  upon  or  in  the 
fabric,  which  afterwards  furnishes  the  food  for  the 
young  “  worms.”  Prevention  is  thus  seen  to  be 
the  most  important  remedy.  Hence  various  things 
that  are  distasteful  to  the  mother  moth,  and  not  in¬ 


Fig.  3. 


jurious  to  the  furs,  woollens,  etc.,  are  in  frequent 
use  to  keep  the  moths  away.  Of  such  are  Camphor 
Gum,  Cedar  Shavings,  Pepper,  Tobacco,  etc., 
sprinkled  on  the  fabrics.  But  the  best  and  surest 
method  is,  to  put  the  goods  away  in  a  place — a  box, 
barrel,  or  even  paper  bag — where  the  moths  cannot 
enter — and  pack  the  goods  in  it  before  there  is  any 
chance  for  the  eggs  to  be  laid. 

Household  Accounts. — There  are  reasons  why 
the  wife  or  house-keeper  should  keep  an  account 
book.  In  the  first  place  it  would  furnish  interest¬ 
ing  information  of  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar, 
spice,  flour,  meat,  etc.,  that  a  family  of  a  certain 
size  consumes.  How  many  know  anything  definite 
about  these  things  !  Again,  such  a  record  would 
suggest  changes  in  the  living  in  one  way  or  another, 
and  furnish  a  basis  for  calculation  of  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  coming  year.  We  knew  of  a  lady 
who  went  so  far  as  to  keep  an  account  of  the  num¬ 
ber  of  extra  meals  which  she  furnished  in  a  year ; 
and  wjien  it  was  announced  the  family  were  greatly 
surprised.  A  household  account  is  a  startling  re- 
vealer  of  facts.  As  a  matter  of  family  history,  a 
record  should  be  kept— of  course,  the  dates  of 
births  and  deaths  will  be  given  in  the  Record  to  be 
found  in  the  family  Bible,  but  there  are  other 
things  that  transpire  in  a  family  worthy  of  note. 

Rendering  Boots  Water  Proof.— The  snow 
and  water  of  winter  will  get  through  the  leather 
of  most  boots,  and  anything  that  will  aid  in  making 
them  impervious,  is  of  importance.  There  are 
various  compounds  employed,  one  of  the  best  and 
oldest  of  which  is  made  thus  :  A  pint  of  Linseed 
Oil  and  4  ounces  Powdered  Rosin  are  melted  to¬ 
gether  with  8  ounces  of  Tallow,  if  of  mutton  all  the 
better.  They  should  be  melted  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
as  the  mixture  cools  stir  while  it  is  hardening.  This 
preparation  is  to  be  applied  to  the  boots,  melting 
it  with  a  gentle  heat,  applying  while  still  liquid, 
and  rubbing  it  in  before  the  fire. 

Vaccination. — It  is  proper  for  us  to  call  the  at¬ 
tention  of  parents  to  this  important  operation, 
which  should  be  performed  upon  every  child.  Vac¬ 
cination  is  a  simple  matter,  quickly  done,  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  of  such  moment  that  it  should  be  at¬ 
tended  to  at  once,  and  thus  ward  oil  an  attack  of 
that  dreadful  disease — the  small  pox. 

Baked  Pork  and  Beans.— A  request  comes  from 
a  Virginia  house-keeper  that  we  tell  how  the  “  Bos¬ 
ton  Baked  Beans  that  are  sold  in  the  stores  are  pre¬ 
pared.”  We  have  had  no  experience  with  store 
baked  beans,  and  do  not  know  just  how  they 
are  cooked,  but  for  the  best  way  to  cook  Pork  and 
Beans  in  the  New  England  style  (we  never  could 
see  the  propriety  of  the  prefix  of  Boston)  we  may 
help  her.  Do  not  expect  to  find  it  in  a  Cook  Book  ; 
there  are  as  many  ways  as  there  are  books,  and 
neither  of  them  the  way — which  is  our  way.  Beans,, 
some  ;  Pork,  a  piece,  and  a  pot  or  pan  big  enough 
to  hold  them  are  required.  Pick  over  and  wash 
the  beans,  cover  them  well  with  water,  and  let 
them  soak  all  night,  or  longer.  Place  the  beans  in 
a  pot  or  saucepan,  cover  with  water,  and  heat 
slowly  ;  when  simmering  shows  an  approach  to 
boiling,  pour  and  drain  oil  the  water ;  cover  again 
with  hot  water  and  boil  the  beans  slowly  until 
done.  The  pork,  selecting  a  rather  lean  piece,  is 
to  be  boiled  in  a  separate  vessel,  while  the  beans 
are  boiling.  When  the  beans  are  so  soft  that  they 
crush  readily  between  the  fingers,  place  them  in  an 
iron  or  tin  pan,  or  an  earthen  bean-pot ;  remove  the 
rind  from  the  pork ;  score  the  top  of  it  both  ways 
into  half -inch  squares,  and  press  it  into  the  beans, 
the  top  of  it  only  exposed ;  put  in  the  water  in 
which  the  beans  were  boiled,  more  or  less  as  they 
are  wanted  moist  or  dry;  the  quantity  varying 
with  the  kind  of  beans,  is  to  be  learned  only  by 
experience — nearly  to  the  surface  of  the  beans  will 
answer  for  a  first  trial ;  put  into  the  oven  and  bake 
slowly,  at  least  5  hours — 6,  or  more,  will  do  no 
harm.  'Variations  which  may  be  tried:  A  table¬ 
spoonful  or  two  of  molasses  put  in  the  pan  with 
the  beans  gives  a  fine  color  and  a  flavor  liked  by 
most  persons.  Sprinkle  a  little  pepper  with  the 
beans.  Ordinarily  the  upper  layer  of  beans  will  be 
browned,  and  often  hard  and  parched ;  to  prevent 
this,  place  slices  of  raw  potato  over  the  beans,  but 
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not  on  the  pork.  Leave  out  the  pork  altogether, 
salting,  and  putting  in  a  tablespoonful  or  two  of 
beef  drippings.  Variations  not  commended  :  Boil¬ 
ing  the  beans  without  first  soaking ;  boiling  them 
without  changing  the  water ;  boiling  the  pork  with 
the  beans  ;  baking  the  pork  without  first  boiling  ; 
using  the  pork  with  the  rind  on.  In  the  days  of 
brick  ovens  the  bean-pot  was  put  in  towards  night, 
and  taken  out  the  next  morning.  Those  were 
pork  and  beans  !  At  the  present  day  such  can  only 
be  found  where  the  bake-pan  and  wood  fires  pre¬ 
vail,  or  in  lumber  camps.  In  either  place  the  beans 
and  pork  are  put  into  the  bake-pan,  and  this  com¬ 
pletely  covered  with  coals  and  ashes.  Taken  out  in 
the  morning  !  Talk  about  “  Boston  Baked  Beans  1  ” 


The  Uses  of  Apples. 

However  we  may  esteem  other  fruits,  the  apple 
is  the  main  reliance  in  late  winter  or  early  spring, 
as  there  is  little  else  in  the  way  of  fresh  fruits. 
For  cooking,  no  fruit  is  equal  to  the  apple,  which 
is  susceptible  of  being  served  in  a  great  variety  of 
acceptable  forms,  some  of  which  are  here  suggested. 

Apple  Sauce  is  the  form  in  which  the  fruit  most 
frequently  appears.  There  is  apple  sauce,  and 
apple  sauce.  To  make  the  best,  requires  the  best 
apples.  Select  high  flavored  fruit,  such  as.  the  R.  I. 
Greening,  or  Spitzenberg,  pare,  and  slice  in  thick 
slices,  and  put,  with  the  needed  quantity  of  sugar, 
in  a  dish  with  a  tight  fitting  cover.  Some  have  a 
dish  made  for  the  purpose,  but  a  tin  pail  with  a 
good  cover  will  answer.  Set  in  a  moderate  oven, 
and  allow  it  to  stew  slowly,  until  thoroughly  done  ; 
good  apples  will  need  no  water.  Apple  sauce  so 
prepared,  is  far  superior  to  that  made  in  the  usual 
way. . .  .Next  in  popularity  to  apple  sauce  is, 

Apple  Pie.— Stewed  apples  half  an  inch  thick, 
between  two  flabby  crusts,  is  a  caricature  on  apple 
pie.  The  apple  pie  is  made  with  sliced  raw  apples, 
in  a  very  deep  plate,  and  as  few  plates  are  deep 
enough,  the  sliced  apple  should  be  heaped  up  in 
generous  measure.  It  is  a  mistake  to  spoil  good 
apples  with  much  seasoning.  Cloves  and  allspice 
overcome  the  natural  flavor  ;  a  very  little  cinnamon, 
or  minute  bits  of  the  dried  peel  of  a  sweet  orange, 
develop  it.  In  many  families,  sauce  and  pie  end 
the  changes,  while  they  are  really  but  the  beginning 
of  the  list.  What  can  be  better  for  a  dessert,  than 

Baked  Apples. — Either  sweet  or  sour?  Many 
have  a  notion  that  sweet  apples  are  the  only  kinds 
proper  for  baking.  They  are  indeed  excellent — 
when  sour  ones  cannot  be  had. — But  for  the  per¬ 
fection  of  baked  apples  R.  I.  Greenings  are  required : 
Remove  the  centers  with  a  “  corer,”  fill  the  cavities 
with  sugar,  set  in  a  baking  dish  with  a  little  water, 
and  bake  rather  briskly.  Apples  so  treated,  are 
better  than  most  of  us  deserve  ;  but  if  we  add,  as 
they  are  eaten,  a  liberal  supply  of  Jersey  cream  ! 
...  .It  is  but  a  step  from  apples  to 

Apple  Dumplings. — That  person  is  not  to  be  en¬ 
vied,  whose  recollections  of  childhood  does  not  in¬ 
clude  apple  dumplings — “  such  as  mother  used  to 
make.”  That  kind  will  never  be  found  again,  but 
a  fair  approach  to  it  may  be  hoped  for.  Her’s  were 
both  boiled  and  baked,  and  we  never  could  tell 
which  were  best.  Isn’t  the  making  of  the  crust  for 
boiled  dumplings  a  'ost  art?  Well,  we  can  manage 
baked  ones,  and  there  is  less  risk  of  failure,  and 
consequent  danger  to  the  digestion. — ‘‘Both  kinds 
of  sauce  if  you  please.” 

Apple  Custard  is  not  to  be  omitted.  Pare  and 
core  the  apples,  stew  in  very  little  water  until  tender; 
pour  over  them  a  custard  made  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  bake  until  the  custard  is  done.  House¬ 
keepers  find  it  difficult  to  select  a  pudding-dish 
large  enough  for  this. 

Apple  Fritters  are  much  liked  by  many  ;  Rather 
large  slices  of  apples  are  sprinkled  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon,  allowed  to  lay  for  an  hour  or  so  ;  they 
are  then  dipped  in  a  batter  of  flour  and  eggs,  and 
fried  in  an  abundance  of  very  hot  fat ;  for  these,  a 
wire  frying  basket  is  very  convenient.  They  are 
drained  for  a  few  minutes,  and  served  hot.  If  for 
dessert,  they  are  dusted  with  powdered  sugar  when 
served,  but  if,  as  many  prefer  them,  to  be  eaten 
with  meat,  the  sugar  is  omitted. 


Brown  Betty.— We  gave  this  several  months  ago, 
and  will  only  briefly  repeat.  All  the  clean  bits  and 
fragments  of  bread  are  dried  crisp  in  the  stove  oven 
with  the  door  open,  then  rolled,  and  bread-crumbs 
are  always  at  hand.  Sliced  apples,  bread-crumbs, 
sugar,  cinnamon,  and  a  deep  pudding  dish.  A  layer 
of  apples,  sugar,  ^  spice,  crumbs  ;  apples,  sugar, 
spice,  crumbs,  and  so  on  until  the  dish  is  full.  Bake. 

Pan-dowdy  or  Apple  Slump. — Since  wood-fires 
and  the  old  bake-pan  or  skillet,  with  a  cover  to  hold 
coals  on  the  top,  went  out  of  fashion  and  use,  an 
“apple  slump”  has  not  been  possible.  An  imita¬ 
tion  is  made  in  a  deep  pan,  and  baked  in  an  oven, 
but  it  is  only  a  baked  apple  pudding.  Probably  the 
real  thing  can  still  be  found  in  the  lumber  camps, 
and  in  the  few  other  localities  where  wood  is  the 
fuel,  and  the  open  fire-place  has  not  given  way  to 
the  stove.  The  apples  are  quartered  ;  the  bake-pan 
is  lined  at  the  sides  with  a  crust ;  apples  are  put  in, 
packed  solidly,  some  spice  is  used,  and  sufficient 
molasses,  or  part  sugar,  and  part  molasses,  to 
sweeten  ;  a  top  crust  is  put  on,  gashed  to  let  the 
steam  escape  ;  the  pan  is  set  on  the  coals,  and  the 
coals  put  on  the  cover.  Eaten  hot  with  butter  1 
Who  can  ever  forget  it !  The  side  crust  baked  be¬ 
fore  the  juice  came  from  the  apples  ;  it  then  became 
partly  penetrated  with  syrup  ;  the  apples  were  done 
to  a  rich  crimson  mass.  Talk  about  apple  merin¬ 
gues,  and  such  flummery — Here  was  richness ! 


A  Slipper  Case. 

Next  to  the  comfort  of  slippers  is  the  convenience 
of  a  place  to  put  them  when  not  in  use.  It,  with  some 


A  HANDY  SLIPPER  CASE. 


persons,  costs  in  trouble  about  all  that  the  com¬ 
fort  is  worth  to  find  their  slippers,  they  having  been 
left  where  they  were  taken  off,  or  thrown  into  a 
dark  closet,  to  become  buried  beneath  a  host  of 
other  things.  The  engraving  shows  a  case  for  hold¬ 
ing  slippers,  light  shoes,  etc.,  that  may  be  con¬ 
structed  of  any  heavy  cloth  and  nailed  to  the  inside 
of  the  closet  door.  A  case  thus  made  and  located 
is  always  ready  for  use,  always  out  of  the  way,  and 
a  great  comfort  to  those  who  use  it.  As  it  takes 
but  little  time,  skill,  or  money,  to  make  such  a 
handy  receptacle,  it  is  almost  a  wonder  that  there 
is  not  one  in  every  house,  not  to  say  one  on  every 
closet  door.  Slippers  are  articles  that  are  so  apt  to 
get  astray  unless  they  have  a  place,  and  always 
wanted  when  one  is  tired,  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
able  to  put  one’s  hands  on  them  even  in  the  dark  ; 
and  all  this  may  be  gained  by  having  a  hanging 
case,  like  the  one  here  given,  and  then  using  it. 


Selecting  Wall  Paper.— It  is  getting  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  year,  when  the  house  is  to  be  cleaned, 
and  very  likely  one  or  more  of  the  rooms  will  need 
re-papering.  The  general  aspect— feeling  so  to 
speak — of  a  room,  depends  so  much  upon  the 
paper  on  its  wall,  that  the  work  of  selecting  the  pa- 
peris  an  important  one.  It  is  to  some  extent  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  taste,  but  there  are  general  rules  of  taste. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


As  boys  in  different  parts  of  the  country  do  not  all  have 
the  same  amusements,  there  may  be  some  boys  who  will 
read  this  who  have  never  amused  themselves  (and  broken 
windows)  by  throwing  stones  with  a  sling.  The  way  I 
used  to  make  a  sling  was  to  get  a  piece  of  leather  from 
an  old  boot-leg  and  cut  it  in  the  shape  of  a  long  oval— 
much  like  two  eggs,  with  their  large  ends  placed  together, 
and  about  that  size,  or  rather  smaller.  To  each  end  of 
this  leather,  attach  a  strong  twine  or  cord,  two  feet  or 
more  long.  In  one  of  these  cords  make  a  loop,  and  the 
sling  is  ready.  To  use  it  you  need  some  smooth  pebbles. 
Place  the  loop  in  one  cord  over  the  fingers  of  the  right 
hand,  bend  the  leather  and  place 
a  stone  in  the  center,  hold  both 
strings  between  the  thumb  and 
finger,  and  give  the  sling  a  rapid 
whirling  motion.  At  just  the 
right  time,  and  when  the  sling 
is  whirling  rapidly,  let  go  of 
the  strings  and  off  the  stone 
will  go  to  a  great  distance ;  the 
loop  being  around  the  fingers 
allows  you  to  hold  on  to  the 
sling.  The  skill  consists  in 
letting  go  the  loose  string  just 
at  the  right  time.  When  this  is 
properly  done  the  stone  will  be 
sent  surprisingly  far.  As  the 
sling  was  whirled  with  a  rapid 
motion,  the  stone  had  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  fly  off,  but  it  could  not 
go  while  both  strings  were  held, 
letting  go  one,  off  went  the 
stone,  the  farther  the  more  rap¬ 
idly  the  sling  was  whirled.  It 
is  one  of  the  laws  of  motion  that  a  body  moving  in  a 
curved  or  circular  direction  tends  to  go  off  in  a  straight 
line.  The  force  which  causes  it  to  do  this  is  called 
THE  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE, 

a  word  which  means  to  fly  from  the  center.  In  the  sling, 
the  stone  has  a  tendency  to  fly  off,  but  it  is  held  by  the 
leather  and  can  not  go  until  you  let  go  of  the  string. 
When  you  attach  a  ball  to  a  string  and  whirl  it  about  your 
head,  you  know  very  well  what  will  happen  if  the  string 
breaks.  Illustrations  of  Centrifugal  Force  are  seen  when 
you  set  a  grindstone  to  turning  so  rapidly  that  the  water 
will  fly  from  the  surface,  or  when  a  fast  driver  on  a 
muddy  road  spatters  you  with  the  mud  that  flies  from  the 
wheels  of  his  carriage  by  this  same  force.  If  you  whirl 
a  parasol  as  the  boy  in  figure  1  is  doing,  the  same  force 
will  cause  the  ribs  to  fly  apart  and  get  as  far  from  the 
handle  as  possible.  A  most  important  application  of 
Centrifugal  Force  is  seen  in 

THE  GOVERNOR  OF  A  STEAM-ENGINE, 

the  regular  movement  of  the  machinery  being  due  to  it. 
The  manner  in  which  this  operates  is  shown  by  the  lit¬ 
tle  affair  seen  in  figure  2,  which  is  a  round  stick  with  two 
shorter  sticks  attached  to  it  at  one  end  by  a  bit  of  leather. 
If  this  be  twirled  in  the  fingers  to  give  it  a  rapid  rotating 
motion,  the  side  pieces,  or  arms,  will  fly  out,  and  if  the 
motion  is  fast  enough  they  will  take  a  horizontal  posi¬ 
tion.  In  the  steam-engine  the  Governor  consists  of  two 
rods  with  a  heavy  iron  or  braes  ball  at  the  end  of  each. 
They  are  so  arranged  that  they  will  be  moved  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  the  engine,  and  are  connected  with  a  valve  in  the 
pipe,  which  supplies  steam  to  the  cylinder  of  the  engine 
in  such  a  manner  that  when  they  raise  they  will  shut  the 
valve  and  diminish  the  supply  of  steam,  or  if  they  fall 
below  a  certain  point  they  will  open  it  and  give  the 
engine  more  steam.  When  properly  adjusted  they  will 
keep  the  engine  at  a  steady,  uniform  speed.  There  are  a 


great  many  kinds  of  Governors  in  use,  all  having  the 
revolving  balls,  but  differ  greatly  in  the  manner  in  which 
the  effect  of  their  spreading  by  Centrifugal  Force  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  machinery.  Yon  can  illustrate  another 

APPLICATION  OF  CENTRIFUGAL  FORCE 

by  attaching  cords  to  a  cup  or  basin,  as  shown  in  figure  3. 
It  will  be  safer  to  use  a  tin  vessel  for  this.  Having  ar- 
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ranged  the  strings,  which  may  be  easily  done  by  putting 
a  short  cord  or  a  wire  around  the  dish,  and  attaching  the 


Fig.  3.  Fig.  4. 


other  cords  to  that ;  fill  the  cup  with  water,  twist  the 
strings  together  as  in  figure  4 ;  hold  up  the  cup  and  watch 
what  takes  place.  As  the  cup  revolves  by  the  untwisting 
of  the  strings,  the  water,  following  the  law  of  centrifugal 
force,  will  try  to  get  as  far  from  the  center  as  possible; 
it  will  at  first  become  hollow  on  the  surface,  and  so  soon 
as  the  motion  is  swift  enough  will  be  thrown  over  the 
rims  to  such  a  distance  that  may  make  it  pleasanter  to 
hang  up  the  cup  than  to  hold  it. 
This  tendency  of  water  to  fly  off  from 
bodies  in  motion  is  made  use  of  in 
factories  and  bleacheries  where  they 
have  large  quantities  of  cloth  and 
yarn  to  be  dried ;  the  wet  materials 
are  placed  in  a  cylinder  of  wire 
gauze,  which  is  made  to  revolve  from 
1,000  to  2,000  revolutions  in  a  minute. 
In  a  very  short  time  the  water  is  all 
thrown  out  by  centrifugal  force,  and 
the  material  is  taken  out  quite  dry. 
In  a  similar  manner  much  of  our 
HONEY  IS  EXTRACTED  PROM  COMBS. 

The  best  bee  hives  now  have  mov¬ 
able  frames  in  which  the  bees  build 
their  combs.  When  the  bees  have 
filled  their  cells  with  honey,  the 
frames  of  comb  are  taken  out  of  the 
hive,  and  the  caps  of  the  cells  being 
first  cut  away,  are  placed  in  an  “  ex¬ 
tractor,”  where  they  are  rapidly 
whirled ;  the  honey  is  thrown  out  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  combs  are 
returned  to  the  hive  for  the  bees  to 
fill  again.  The  same  principle  is 
made  use  of  in  draining  molasses 
from  sugar.  An  express  or  freight 
train  moving  with  great  speed 
ON  THE  CURVES  OP  A  RAILROAD 
has  a  tendency  to  fly  off  by  centrifu¬ 
gal  force,  and  you  will  notice  that  an 
accident  from  that  cause  is  guarded 
against  by  placing  the  outer  rail  on  such  curves  some  inches 
higher  than  the  inner  one.  The  statement  that  a  pail  or 
other  vessel  filled  with  water  may  be  placed  upside  down 
without  any  of  the  water  run¬ 
ning  out,  seems  at  first  quite 
improbable.  It  can  easily  be 
done,  provided  it  does  not 
remain  in  that  position  too 
long.  As  a  pail  would  be  too 
large  for  a  boy  to  manage, 
you  can  do  better  with  a  tin 
kettle,  or  better  still,  with  an 
old  fruit  can.  It  will,  be  an 
easy  matter  to  fasten  a  bail  to 
a  fruit  can  and  a  stout  cord 
to  that.  Then,  by  care,  the 
can  quite  full  of  water  may  be 
swung  around  so  that  the  mouth  will  be  directly  down¬ 
wards,  as  seen  in  figure  5,  and  not  a  drop  will  fall  out. 
Success  with  this  interesting  experiment  consists  in 


Fig.  5. 


PROPERLY  STARTING  AND  STOPPING. 

You  should  first  swing  it  back  and  forth  like  a  pendu¬ 
lum,  increasing  the  oscillations  until  by  a  skillful  move¬ 
ment  you  can  get  a  rotary  motion.  In  this,  the  centri¬ 
fugal  force  has  such  a  tendency  to  carry  the  water  off  in  a 
straight  line  that  it  overcomes  the  attraction  of  gravita¬ 
tion.  I  have  seen  the  action  of  centrifugal  force  on 
liquids  illustrated  very  prettily  with  a  glass  globe,  in 
which  a  small  quantity  of  water  was  placed,  and  colored 


dark-blue  to  make  it  more  readily  seen.  This  was  at¬ 
tached  to  gearing,  which  would  cause  it  to  revolve  rapid¬ 
ly,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  water  in  the  attempt  to  obey  the  centrifugal  force 
and  fly  off,  it  of  course  being  stopped  by  the  glass.  It 
gathered  in  a  narrow  band  as 
far  from  the  center  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  so  long  as  the 
globe  was  in  motion  staid  as 
a  narrow  band  (fig.  6)  against 
the  glass.  Some  one  has 
made  a  rather  amusing  cal¬ 
culation,  which  shows  that  if 
the  earth  revolved  only  17 
times  faster  than  it  does  now, 
the  centrifugal  force  would 
be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
attraction  of  gravitation  ;  if 
it  went  around  on  its  axis  in 
a  little  less  than  an  hour  and 
a  half,  instead  of  taking  24 
hours,  all  movable  things 
would  fly  off  by  centrifugal 
force,  the  water  included ;  the  seas  would  become  dry, 
and  the  imagination  can  hardly  picture  the  consequences. 
But  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  consider  how  things 
would  be  if  they  were  not  as  they  are.  Such  calculations 
do  but  little  good.  I  doubt  if  it  will  make  one  happier 
or  better  to  know  that  had  the  builders  of  the  tower  of 
Babel  only  carried  their  structure  to  the  hight  of  24,000 


not— comes  out  as  clear  as  daylight  to  your  own  delight. 

The  same  principle  of  optics  (as  this  branch  of  science 
which  treats  of  light  and  eye-sight  is  called)  is  shown  in 
various  other  ways ;  one  of  the  most  common  methods 
consists  in  taking  a  card,  with  a  cage  drawn  on  one  side 


and  a  bird  on  the  other,  and  strings  attached  as  shown  in 
figure  3  The  trick  being  to  put  the  bird  in  the  cage. 
Again,  a  horse  is  put  on  one  side  of  the  card  in  a  gallop¬ 
ing  attitude,  figure  4,  and  the  rider  on  the  other,  figure  5, 
when  by  whirling,  as  in  the  other  cases,  the  two  objects 
appear  together  as  one  picture,  figure  6,  because,  as  the 
juggler  would  say,  “  the  hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye.” 


Fig.  1.— THE  BRISTOL-BOARD  PATTERN. 


Fig.  2.— THE  WHIRLING  PUZZLE  FINISHED  AND  BEING  WHIRLED. 


miles,  the  stones,  or  bricks,  at  the  top  would  have  all 
gone  flying  off  by  centrifugal  force.  The  Doctor. 


A  Whirling1  l*uzzle. 

Perhaps  you  have  done  it  many  a  time;  if  not,  try  it. 
Take  a  dry  pine  stick,  and  light  one  end  of  it ;  let  it  burn 
for  a  few  minutes,  blow  out  the  flame,  and  a  live  coal 
will  remain.  Now  hold  this  stick  by  the  cool  end,  and 
move  the  other  rapidly  around  in  a  circle;  a  bright 
ring  of  light  is  produced.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  impression  of  the  object  upon  the  eye  is  not  in¬ 
stantaneous,  but-  remains  for  one-third  of  a  second. 
During  the  short  time  of  a  third  of  a  second  the  coal  has 
passed  through  a  considerable  space,  and  therefore  the 


impressions  in  all  its  different  positions  are  received  and 
become  blended  into  a  line  of  light.  This  duration  of 
the  impression  which  an  object  makes  has  made  many 
tricks,  etc.,  possible,  some  of  which  are  very  puzzling 
until  understood.  Figure  1  represents  a  piece  of  Bristol 
board,  upon  which  two  rows  of  peculiar  looking  figures 
are  worked  in  yarn.  The  pasteboard  is  afterwards  folded 
lengthwise  through  the  middle,  so  that  the  lines  come 
upon  the  center  of  each  side,  facing  outward.  A  string 
is  then  attached  at  the  middle  of  each  end,  and  with  a 
binding  to  secure  the  two  halves  the  puzzle  is  complete. 
When  seen  for  the  first  time  the  Thaumatrope  is  an  ob 
ject  entirely  without  meaning.  It  may  be  handed  to  a 
guest,  with  the  request  to  read  the  inscription,  as  it  was 
to  the  writer.  The  more  it  is  turned  this  way  and  that 
way,  the  more  puzzled  and  bewildered  one  becomes,  until 


Fig.  4— THE  HORSE. 


the  strings  at  the  ends  are  caught  up  and  the  thing  is  set 
in  a  whirl,  when  the  reading— motto,  request,  or  what 


As  such  puzzles  are  both  curious  and  instructive,  theyare 
worthy  of  a  little  time  in  construction  from  the  young¬ 
sters.  It  is  notone  of  those  things  that  only  the  ingenious 
can  make,  but  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one  who  can 
find  a  piece  of  pasteboard  and  the  picture  of  a  horse,  a 
boy  to  put  on  it,  and  a  couple  of  short  pieces  of  string. 
The  more  elaborate  design,  given  in  figures  1  and  2,  is 
for  the  older  of  the  girls,  which  they  can  easily  make. 


Our  I*iizzle-IBox. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

(Find  the  first  word  [and  initials]  scattered  in  the  first 
line  of  the  following  verse;  the  second  word  in  the 
second  line ;  the  third  word  in  the  third  line,  and  the 
fourth  word  in  the  fourth  line.) 

We  love  to  play  where  brooklets  run, 

And  violets  open  to  the  sun ; 

We  love  along  the  lanes  to  stray, 

And  cull  the  flowers  by  the  way. 

METAGRAM. 

From  a  word  of  six  letters,  make  all  the  words  neces¬ 
sary  to  fill  the  following  blanks.  (Example.— Fill  the  fol¬ 
lowing  blanks  from  a  word  of  five  letters.  Father — me  eat 

my — -and  then  go  to - .  The  word  is  bread  or  debar, 

from  which  you  may  get  bade,  bread  and  bed  with  which 

to  fill  the  blanks.)  - 1 — - the  other  evening 

I  saw - run  across  the  floor.  He  had  a  piece  of - 

in  his  mouth.  I  could  do  nothing  but - at  him  ;  but - 

chased  him  down  to  the - on  the - of  the  house.  We 

are  considered  a  pretty - of  folks,  but  it  was  a  dark 

night,  not  a - to  be  seen  ;  and  although - “  put  on 

- ”  and  ran  at  a  pretty  good - ,  the - escaped. 


CHARADE. 

My  first  is  rather  personal, 

Yourself  it  may  be  reckoned, 

And  thousands  of  my  whole  ’twould  take 
fiver  to  count  my  second.  A,  8. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  number  but  not  in  one, 

My  next  is  in  planet  but  not  in  sun, 

My  third  is  in  mischief  but  not  in  play, 

My  fourth  is  in  morning  but  not  in  day, 

My  fifth  is  in  order  but  not  in  rule, 

My  sixth  is  in  student  but  not  in  school, 

My  seventh  is  in  sofa  but  not  in  bed. 

My  eighth  is  in  scarlet  but  not  in  red, 

My  ninth  is  in  shriek  but  not  in  yell, 

My  tenth  is  in  prison  but  not  in  cell. 

My  eleventh  is  in  onion  but  not  in  beet, 

My  twelfth  is  in  mutton  but  not  in  meat,  _ 

My  thirteenth  is  in  wisdom  but  not  in  mind: 

My  whole  is  advice  of  an  excellent  kind. 
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BIBLICAL  ENIGMA. 

The  whole,  composed  of  forty  letters,  is  good  advice, 
from  a  good  book. 

The  i,  17,  13,  31,  6,  37,  24,  40,  was  a  famous  well,  near 
Gerar. 

The  11, 18,  8,  27,  21,  10,  6,  2,  is  a  place  where  clothing 
is  kept. 

The  15,  29,  1,  7,  9,  22,  3S,  30,  was  a  Governor  of  Syria. 

The  18,  3,  26,  12,  34.  36,  30,  19,  was  a  precious  stone  in 
the  liigh-priest’s  breast-plate. 

The  30,  35,  15,  28,  5,  20,  8,  4,  is  a  tree,  common  in 
Palestine. 

The  32,  10,  38,  23,  33,  28,  2,  9,  is  a  spring  of  water. 

The  39,  25,  14,  18, 12,  22, 16,  23,  was  a  city  of  Asia  Minor. 


BLANK  ANAGRAMS. 

(Transpose  the  italicised  words  in  a  sentence,  into  one 
word  with  which  to  fill  the  blank  in  the  same  sentence, 
and  complete  the  sense.  Example.— I  want  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  Emily  made  it - [immediately].) 

1.  Our - had  to  cross  a  bridge. 

2.  Mamie's  Bath  suffers  with - . 

3.  Arlim  nut  oil  was  used  as  an - . 

4.  Old  Gartia  was  a  Roman - •. 

5.  More  shapes.  Tom  ?  Well,  I  never  saw  such - . 

6.  O  !  more  bustle  !  How  very - . 

7.  Even  men  do  sometimes  speak  with - tongues. 

8.  When  we  got  there  we  found  them - . 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  10  letters  : 

My  3,  4,  is  a  pronoun. 

My  5,  9,  6,  is  another. 

My  5, 1,  2,  7,  is  an  animal. 

My  6,  1.8,  10,  5,  is  a  very  important  household  article. 
My  whole  is  a  very  useful  study.  B.  F.  O. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JANUARY  NUMBER. 
Added  Heads.— 1.  Imp— grimp  2.  ltove— grove.  3.  Edge 
—hedge.  4.  Awl— bawl  5.  Ear — bear.  6.  Race— Grace. 

Storekeeper’s  Puzzle.— PAT  UP;  first  and  last  letter 
P.  P  (peas);  2d  letter  A  (anaconda),  3d  letter  Y  ( Your  in¬ 
itial):  4th  letter  (J  (U.  S.  Grant). 


Fig.  6.— THE  BOY  ON  THE  HORSE. 


ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Light  may  cool 

2.  For  tin  pieces. 

3.  Dire  ration. 

4.  Ice  funnels. 

5.  But  a  last  sin. 

SYNCOPATIONS. 

Five  letters  show,  if  placed  aright, 

What  many  a  horse  does  in  the  light  ; 

Abstract  one  letter,  and  you’ve  got 
A  bond  of  union,  break  it  not. 

Again  a  letter  take  and  see 
A  liquid  used  by  you  and  me. 

Once  more,  and  if  the  lady’s  that, 

Pray  make  your  call,  take  off  your  hat. 

CONCEALED  ARTICLES  WHICH  MAY  BE  FOUND  ON  A  FARM. 

1.  Give  me  a  token,  Nellie,  by  which  to  remember  you. 

2.  George,  has  Pa  decided  to  buy  the  mare  ? 

3.  The  horse  has  lost  a  shoe. 

4.  Get  Peler  a  key  for  his  trunk. 

5.  The  buds  are  swelling  in  the  sunshine. 

6.  This  hovel  might  as  well  be  torn  down. 

7.  Pa,  I  like  maple  sugar. 

8.  Ben,  Charlie  wants  you. 

9.  John’s  tools  are  in  the  woodshed. 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Fill  the  second  blank  with  the  same  word  which  fills 
the  first  blank,  transposed.) 

1.  I  asked  the — -to - a  piece  off  of  one  of  his  loaves. 

2.  My - could  not - the  temptation. 

3.  He  won  the - but  he  was— — for  life. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  finals  form  the  definition  of  the  intials. 

1.  An  edible.  5.  A  director. 

2. *Dark.  6.  A  European  town. 

3.  A  town  in  Europe.  7.  A  lake. 

4.  Part  of  a  shield.  8.  Small.  Nip. 

DROP-LETTER  WORDS. 

1.  — m — r — s — n—  e— t.  4.  — i — c— m— t—  n — e. 

2.  — a— e— o— e— t.  5.  — a— d— c— p— s. 

3.  — o — s— e — n— t — o — .  6.  — n — o— g — n— a — . 

WORDS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

(Example. — Man-of-war  in  a  hurricane.  Nightingale 
[Knight-in-gale].) 

1.  Cut  our  hair.  4.  Benevolent  color. 

2.  Part  noun.  5.  Furnish  a  century. 

3.  A  remote  article.  6.  A  number  of  grandees. 


6.  Tea-urn  fount. 

7.  E’en  singer. 

8.  O  1 1  bit  Missie’slip. 

9.  Brighten  any. 

10.  Fool’s  crime. 


Double  acrostic. 

Napoleon— Waterloo. 

N—  arro  — W 
A—  ltoon  —A 
P—  enobsco  — T 
O—  b  -E 
L—  ancaste  — R 
E—  scuria  —  L 
O—  rinoc  —  O 
N — ew  Mex  c— O 
Pi.— He  who  minds  not  his 
trusted  with  other  people’s. 


Concealed  Birds.— 1.  Lin¬ 
net.  2.  Wren.  3.  Dove.  4. 
He  Von.  5.  Kite.  G.-Owl.  7. 
Hen.  8.  Crow.  9.  Thrush. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Beforehand. 
2.  Subordinates.  3.  Intemper¬ 
ance.  4.  Biographical.  5.  In¬ 
offensive.  6.  Incidental.  7. 
Deficient.  8.  Obituaries.  9. 
Bituminous.  10.  Cylindrical, 
own  business,  is  not  fit  to  be 


Alphabetical  Arithmetic.  — 7208)5631904(781.  (Key.— 
Profitable.) 

Biblical  Numerical  Enigma.— And  let  us  not  be  weary 
in  well  doing. 


The  Pile  of  Winter  Wood,  that  was  given  in 
the  January  number  proved  to  be  of  even  greater  interest 
to  the  young  people  than  we  anticipated.  Answers  from 
a  number  of  boys  and  girls  have  been  received  with  the 
correct  and  entire  list.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
have  had  some  trouble,  we  give  the  list  of  woods  in  the 
pile.  (1)  Locust,  (2)  Fir,  (3)  Hemlock,  (4)  Elm,  (5)  Dog¬ 
wood,  (6)  Beech,  (7)  Pine,  (8)  Willow,  (9)  Basswood,  (10) 
Scrnb-oak,  (11)  Birch,  (12)  Buckeye,  (13)  Cypress,  (14) 
Walnut,  (15)  Maple,  (16)  Chestnut.  With  the  list  before 
you  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  select  the  picture  that  re¬ 
presents  each  one  of  the  kinds  of  wood  mentioned  above. 


Answer  to  the  Bean  Pnzzle.— The  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  makes  the  matter  plain  to  all  those 
who  had  trouble  in  putting  iu  the  four  extra  beans,  and 
yet  not  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  rows  or  number  in 
each  row.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  by  referring  to  the 
January  number,  that 
there  were  two  beans  at 
each  corner,  while  here 
there  is  only  one.  The 
corner  beans  are  counted 
twice,  and  by  removing 
one  from  each  corner  to  the 
middle  the  count  stands 


No.  474  Illustrated  Rebus.— Something 
all  persons  ought,  and  may  here  study,  to  know. 


five  for  each  row  and  al¬ 
lows  an  extra  bean  to  be  pnt  in  with  the  three  already  in 
the  middle  to  make  the  six  ;  the  requirements  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  are  met,  and  what  was  once  puzzling  is  now  all  clear. 


This  Is  Leap  Year— Why? 

When  the  number  of  the  year  is  divisible  by  four  it  is 
Leap  Year,  and  such  is  the  case  with  1880.  Just  about 
the  time,  this,  the  March,  number  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  reaches  its  readers,  perhaps  while  thousands  of 
boys  and  girls  are  looking  over  its  pages,  and  even  read¬ 
ing  this  very  article,  it  will  be  the  29th  of  February — the 
Leap  Year  Day,  that  comes  only  once  in  four  years.  Near¬ 
ly  a  year  ago  we  saw  a  little  girl  then  about  three  years 
old  who  had  never  had  an  anniversary  of  her  birthday ; 
hut  this  year  she  will  have  one,  and  we  hope  it  will  be 
big  enough  to  make  up  for  all  the  misfortunes  of  being 
born  on  the  29th  of  the  shortest  month  of  the  year. 

“Leap  Year,”  we  have  been  told,  “is  an  odd  year;” 
but  it  has  just  been  shown  that  it  is  altogethergpen.  Why 
is  it  odd?  we  may  ask,  and  the  reply  comes,  “It  is  the 
year  when  the  boys  are  girls  and  the  girls  are  boys,  and 
everything  is  turned  around.”  0 1  yes,  we  begin  to  see  1 
They  have  “leap  year  parties,”  and  “leap  year  rides,” 
and  “  leap  year  this  and  that,”  and  the  girls  do  the  in 
viting,  and  driving,  and  managing,  and  many  of  the 
“company  ”  things  which  the  boys  claim  for  their  own 
on  other  and  ordinary  years.  It  is  said  that  such  matters 
are  sometimes  even  carried  so  far  that  the  young  lady 
proposes  to  the  young  gentleman  of  her  choice,  and  he 
has  the  privilege  of  accepting  or  refusing  as  he  sees  fit. 
Well  1  we  will  admit  it  is  an  odd  year,  though  it  is  even 
all  the  same.  But  why  do  we  have  leap  years  ?  There 
must  be  some  good  reason  for  adding  one  day  to  every 
fourth  year  as  it  comes  around  to  us.  What  is  it? 


The  earth  moves  around  the  sun  once  a  year,  as  you  all 
have  learned  from  your  geography.  The  time  required 
for  the  earth  to  pass  around  and  return  to  the  place  from 
which  it  started  is  called  a  solar  or  sun  year — the  year 
made  by  the  heavenly  bodies.  In  olden  times,  men  did 
not  know  that  the  earth  moved  around  the  sun.  If  there 
was  any  moving  it  was  done  by  the  sun  they  thought ; 


Fig.  1.— sliding. — (See  next  page.) 


and  it  did  seem  to  move.  To  this  day  we  all  say  the  sun 
rises  and  sets.  Knowing  so  little  about  the  revolution  of 
the  earth,  it  was  very  hard  for  men  to  arrange  the  di¬ 
visions  of  time  so  that  they  would  correspond  with  the 
solar  year.  The  civil  year  is  the  one  made  by  man,  and, 
like  many  human  tilings,  it  was  at  first  very  imperfect — 
that  is,  the  civil  year  and  solar  year  did  not  correspond 
very  closely.  In  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the  two  kinds 
of  years  had  got  so  out  of  place  that  the  spring  of  the 
civil  year  came  in  midsummer.  To  use  an  illustration, 
we  will  have  two  cog  wheels  that  work  into  cacli  other. 
If  both  wheels  are  in  all  respects  alike,  the  same  places 
will  always  come  together  at  each  revolution ;  hut  sup¬ 
pose  one  wheel  is  a  trifle  smaller  than  the  other,  the 
wheel  representing  the  civil  year  smaller  than  the  one 
of  the  solar  year,  then  any  points  once  together  will  keep 
getting  farther  apart.  This  was  just  the  trouble  between 
man’s  year  and  the  natural  year.  Caesar  rearranged  the 
civil  year  in  46  Before  Christ,  and  introduced  the  system 
of  having  three  years  of  365  days  and  then  one  of  366 — the 
additional  day  being  given  to  February.  The  solar  year 
is  365  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and  49>£  seconds,  so  that 
Caesar’s  year  of  365)^  days,  averaging  the  four,  is  about  11 
minutes  too  long.  The  point  is  to  get  these  two  years  ; 
the  year  of  the  heavens  which  we  can  not  alter,  and  tho 
year  of  the  almanacs  to  agree.  Matters  went  on  as  they 
had  been  started  by  Julius  Cmsar,  witli  a  loss  of  11 
minutes  a  year  until  1582,  over  sixteen  hundred  years, 
when  it  became  evident  that  the  little  yearly  loss  was  too 
great  and  must  be  remedied.  How  could  this  be  done 
was  the  question,  At  this  time  a  Pope  took  the  matter 
up — it  was  a  time  when  Popes  had  great  temporal  power 
— and  decreed  that  the  fifth  of  October  he  called  the  15th, 
and  all  the  intervening  days  to  be  cancelled.  This  only 
set  matters  right  for  the  time  being,  but  the  same  Pope, 
Gregory  XIII,  made  it  a  rule  that  the  century  years  not 
divisible  by  eight  be  not  leap  years.  Thus  1700,  1800, 
and  1900  are  not  leap  years,  according  to  the  new  rule. 
This  omits  three  leap  years  in  every  400  years.  With 
this  arrangement  the  civil  and  solar  years  almost  coincide. 


Fig.  2. — the  rounded  board. — (See  next  page.) 


the  solar,  exceeding  by  only  22 H  seconds,  or  a  day  in 
about  4,000  years — a  matter  too  small  to  need  attention. 

Those  who  have  followed  us  through,  and  we  fear  it 
has  been  rather  dry  for  the  younger  readers,  will  see  that 
it  has  been  quite  a  hard  matter  to  bring  things  around 
straight.  The  leap  year  comes  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  fraction  of  a  day  in  the  solar  year  which  it  would  not 
be  convenient  to  have  in  the  civil,  so  we  put  enough  of 
the  fractions  together  to  make  a  day  and  have  file  extra 
one  on  the  leap  year,  which  comes  every  fourth  year. 
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Pig,  8. — A  COASTING  SCEN  E. — Drawn  BY  JR.  E.  Robinson. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Coasting'. 

It  is  as  natural  for  a  child  to  slide  down  a  hill  as  for 
ducks  to  go  into  the  water,  or  turtles  to  get  on  a  log 
when  the  sun  is  shining,  and  get  off  very  suddenly  again 
when  there  are  signs  of  danger.  Boys,  and  girls  too,  try 
all  summer  to  slide  down  something,  if  only  a  cellar  door. 


But  the  old  sloping  cellar  door  has  largely  gone  out  of 
fashion,  and  with  it  has  gone  much  juvenile  fun ;  in  the 
absence  of  the  cellar  door  the  youngsters  take  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  if  only  a  dirty  bank,  and  wear  out  theirclothes, 
their  mother’s  patience,  and  no  small  part  of  the  bank 
itself,  in  their  endeavors  to  have  a  slide.  They  will  get  a 
board  and  put  it  where  there  is  some  hope  of  a  ride  down 
its  too  often  splintery  surface ;  and  getting  their  little 
wagon  on  it  will  go  down  with  a  shout  and  a  smash. — 
Children  are  creatures  of  motion ,  and  anything  that  makes 
motion  easier  is  hailed  with  delight.  Snow  is  just  such 
an  aid  to  the  free  movements  of  the  child,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  for  me  to  say  that  it  is  the  joy  of  their  winter 
life.  If  a  well  boy  can  be  kept  in  the  house  without  con¬ 
siderable  effort  when  the  snow  has  come,  and  the  rolling 
banks  along  the  fences  are  crusted  over  with  a  coat  as 
hard  and  smooth  as  ice,  he  is  a  different  boy  from  any  I 
ever  saw  or  ever  want  to  see.  If  the  average  boy  can  be 
kept  from  sliding  down  those  crusted  snow  banks  on  his 
boots,  as  shown  in  fig.  1,  p.109,  some  very  strong  measures 
have  been  used,  or  the  boy  was  born  in  the  tropics  and 
he  does  not  know  what  snow  is  for.  The  shoemaker 


does  not  want  any  such  boys  around.  The  desire  to  slide 
being  bom  with  the  child,  let  us  see  some  of  the  contriv¬ 
ances  with  which  he  accomplishes  his  purpose.  In  fig.  2, 
p.  109,  is  the  simple,  round-ended  board,  which  may  be  of 
almost  any  length.  A  couple  of  cleats  are  nailed  across  it 


to  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  it  from  splitting 
and  the  rider  from  sliding  off.  There  are  certain  objec¬ 
tions  to  this  coasting  vehicle  which  those  who  have  tried 
it  will  understand.  If  the  snow  is  soft  it  does  not  go, 
but  buries  itself;  and  when  the  snow  is  hard  and  rough 
it  is  “rather  uncertain.”— Figure  3  is  the  “slew ’’made 
of  two  barrel  staves  set  a  few  inches  apart  and  fastened 
by  cross-pieces  with  a  strip  of  board  upon  these,  running 
lengthwise  of  the  staves,  and  making  the  seat.  The 
“  slew  ”  is  a  low,  broad  runner  sled,  which  will  go  either 
end  foremost,  and  (when  the  hill  is  icy)  sideways  as  well 
as  any  way;  hence  its  name.— The  Jumper ,  figure  4,  is 
made  of  one  stout  stave,  to  which  a  bit  of  scantling  one 
foot  long  is  nailed,  and  upon  the  upper  end  of  the  scant¬ 
ling  a  board  for  a  seat  is  fastened.  This  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  ride,  as  there  is  nothing  to  hold  on  to  ;  and  to  a 
new  hand,  if  the  hill  is  steep,  it  is  a  jumper  which  will 
sometimes  leave  them  behind.  The  shovel  must  come 
in  somewhere,  and  let  it  be  here,  figure  5.  This  kind 
of  coasting  is  not  recommended,  and  many  a  child 
that  has  practised  it  remembers  how  much  better  it 
would  have  been  for  him  if  he  had  only  left  the  shovel 


Fig.  5. — COASTING  ON  A  SHOVEL. 


alone.  The  Toboggan  is  an  Indian  sled,  and  is  much  used 
by  them  in  Canada  for  hauling  their  traps,  pelts,  etc.,  and 
also  for  coasting.  It  is  made  of  14-inch  stuff  5  to  8  feet 
long,  bent  up  in  front  like  the  dash-board  of  a  sleigh.  It 
is  braced  by  several  cross  pins,  and  kept  in  shape  by  cat¬ 
gut  strings,  as  shown  in  figure  6. — The  sled  that  I  had 
the  most  sport  with  was  made  like  the  one  shown  in  fig- 
nre  7.  The  runners  were  cut  from  “natural  crooks.” 
The  beams  and  knees  all  one  piece,  fastened  to  the  run¬ 
ners  by  wooden  pins  passing  through  the  rave,  and  fit¬ 
ting  into  half-rounded  grooves  on  each  side  of  the  beams. 
This  is  probably  the  best  sled  for  the  farm,  when  it  is 
often  convenient  to  draw  a  heavy  load.  In  coasting  it 
has  but  few  equals,  especially  if  well  shod.  In  the  large 
picture,  figure  8,  the  artist  has  given  us  “The  old 
school  house  on  the  hill.”  It  is  doubtless  the  hour  for 
noon  recess,  the  day  is  a  fine  one,  and  all  hands  are  out  to 
make  the  most  of  it.  Some  are  building  a  snow  fort,  or 
defending  one  already  made,  and  others  are  skating  on 


the  pond  to  the  right  beyond  ;  but  the  most  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  having  a  good  time  with  their  sleds  on  the  hill¬ 
side  in  the  foreground.  There  is  the  large  sled  with  the 
two  girls  in  front  and  the  boy  to  guide  it  behind.  The 
boy  who  will  give  the  little  ones — too  small  to  go  alone — 
a  ride  on  his  large  sled  is  doing  that  which  will  be  re- 


Fig.  6. — THE  TOBOGGAN  OR  INDIAN  SLED. 


membered.  Kind  acts,  like  kind  words,  seem  to  live 
forever.  Many  boys  prefer  to  have  their  sled  all  to 
themselves.  There  are  such,  no  doubt,  in  the  picture. 
Some  of  the  boys  sit  upright  and  guide  with  their  heels 
in  front,  while  others  prefer  a  horizontal  position,  and 
use  the  toes  behind  for  steering.  The  older  and  more 
daring  boys  have  fixed  up  a  “Cajulluck”  or  “Thank  ye 
marm,”  a  bank  thrown  up  in  the  course  of  the  slide,  so 
that  when  the  sled  strikes  it  the  whole  load  is  thrown 
into  the  air  and  comes  down  some  distance  beyond.  It 
would  seem  that  two  boys  have  found  the  jumping  a 
little  serious,  and  they,  and  the  sled  too,  have  suffered 
from  the  toss  into  the  air.  One  poor  fellow  has  evidently 
hurt  the  back  of  his  head,  and  is  not  getting  as  much 
sympathy  from  one  of  the  other  boys,  who  came  through 
all  right,  as  the  conditions  of  the  case  demand.  But  there 
is  another  lad  coming  down  at  full  speed,  and  if  he  does 
not  look  out  he  too  will  be  piled  upon  and  added  to  the 
wreck.  What  would  these  sports  of  childhood  be  with¬ 
out  now  and  then  an 
overthrow— a  bruise 
and  a  break  down  1 
They  are  the  sore 
spots  for  a  while, 
but  they  become  the 
bright  ones  in  the  memory  of  younger  days.— If  there 
was  no  toiling  up  the  hill  in  order  to  go  down  again— if 
there  were  no  rough  places  to  go  over,  and  bad  places  to 
shun,  this  life  would  not  teach  us  the  grand  lessons  of 
personal  responsibility  and  individual  power--that  it 
does  now.  We  must  remember  the  influence  that  “all 
work  and  no  play ’’—and  “  all  play  and  no  work  ”  had  on 
our  young  friend  Jack.— But  there  goes  the  school  bell 
and  the  scene  must  change.  The  play  out-of-doors  must 
give  place  for  the  work  that  is  within  the  school-room. 
The  horse  is  anxious  to  go  on,  but  not  so  with  Uncle  Hal. 


Fig.  7. 
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Alum  in  Our  Bread. 

A  Chemical  Examination  of  Baking  Powders  and  its  Re¬ 
mits —  The  Use  of  Alum  and  its  Deleterious  Effects — 
Opinions  of  Medical  Experts — Prompt  Action  of  the  New 
York  and  Brooklyn  Boards  of  Health,  etc. 

The  N.  Y.  Evening  Post  has  been  giving  this  subject 
some  attention,  and  has  published  the  result  of  some  re¬ 
markable  investigations,  which  are  worthy  the  close  at¬ 
tention  of  thoughtful  people.  From  its  recent  exposure 
of  the  use  of  burnt  alum  in  some  brands  of  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  in  place  of  cream  of  tartar,  the  following  extracts 
are  mainly  taken : — Pursuing  the  investigation  of  the 
quality  of  the  food  sold  in  this  city,  the  representative  of 
the  Evening  Post  took  up  baking  powder  as  one  of  the 
articles  in  most  general  use  in  our  households.  It  is  used 
by  nearly  every  family  in  the  city,  and  it  is  naturally  of 
great  Importance  to  those  who  eat  the  food  made  with  it 
to  know  whether  it  contains  anything  injurious  to  health. 

There  are  certain  constituents  of  good  baking  powder 
which  may  be  regarded  as  entirely  free  from  danger. 
They  consist  of  pure  grape  cream  of  tartar,  bicarbonate 
of  soda,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  cream  of  tartar 
unites  with  the  other  two  ingredients,  and  carbonic  acid 
gas  is  thrown  off,  producing  the  same  effect  as  yeast  in  a 
much  shorter  time.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
alum  will  also  unite  with  the  other  two  articles,  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas  will  be  produced.  As  alum  costs  less  than 
three  cents,  while  cream  of  tartar  costs  more  than  thirty 
cents  a  pound.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  alnm  is  substituted 
for  the  latter  by  some  baking  powder  manufacturers. 

The  Evening  Post's  representative  obtained  the  follow¬ 
ing  expressions  of  opinion  as  to  its  effect  when  alum  is 
used  in  baking  powder,  from  some  physicians  of  New 
York  of  the  highest  reputation  and  ability:  Dr.  William 
A.  Hammond,  formerly  Surgeon-General  United  States, 
of  No.  43  West  Fifty-fourth  street,  expressed  himself  as 
perfectly  certain  of  the  injurious  effects  of  alum,  whether 
used  alone  to  whiten  bread,  or  as  an  adulterant  of  baking 
powder.  “  The  hydrate  of  alumina,”  Dr.  Hammond  said, 
“  would  certainly  be  injurious  to  the  mucous  membrane. 
It  would  inevitably  tend  to  constipate  the  bowels  and  in¬ 
terfere  with  digestion  ;  and  anything  that  tends  to  render 
the  albumen  of  the  bread  insoluble,  and  therefore  takes 
away  from  its  nutritive  value,  is  injurious.” 

Dr.  Sayre,  former  President  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
said  to  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  New  York  press : 
“  After  the  oxperiments  in  this  line  by  Liebig  and  other 
distinguished  chemists,  and  vivisectors  with  alum  on 
cats,  degs,  and  other  animals,  with  the  published  results, 
we  may  well  ask  what  is  the  use  of  such  experiments  if 
we  do  not  apply  them  to  practice  in  the  preservation  of 
human  life  and  health  ?  The  Board  of  Health  should  see 
to  this.”  Dr.  Waller,  Chemist  for  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health,  when  asked  by  a  Sun  reporter  as  to  the  injuri¬ 
ous  effects  of  alum,  replied :  “  You  know  what  the  effect 
of  alnm  is  when  you  take  some  of  it  in  your  mouth  ;  well, 
that  is  just  the  effect  it  has  upon  the  coats  of  the 
stomach.” — The  analysis  of  the  various  baking  powders, 
as  officially  reported  by  the  Brooklyn  Board,  reveals  only 
two  brands  containing  alum  being  sold  in  that  city— 
Patapsco  and  Dooley’s.  As  to  the  cream  of  tartar  pow¬ 
ders,  the  same  report  mentions  the  Royal  Baking  Powder 
as  free  from  alnm  or  any  other  injurious  substance. 
There  are  probably  more  than  five  hundred  kinds  of  bak¬ 
ing  powder  manufactured  in  this  country.  Through  Dr. 
Henry  A.  Mott,  the  well-known  chemist,  one  of  the  niost 
competent,  trustworthy,  and  careful  experts  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  the  following  analyses  were  obtained,  showing  the 
presence  of  alum  in  large  quantities  in  many  of  the  bak¬ 
ing  powders  having  a  wide  sale.  Dr.  Mott  kindly  fur¬ 
nished  not  only  the  results  of  his  own  analyses,  but  also 
those  of  several  chemists  of  high  professional  standing, 
including  Professor  Henry  Morton,  President  Stevens 
Institute  of  Technology;  Professor  R.  W.  Schedler;  Dr. 
Stillwell,  analytical  chemist,  this  city. 

Dr.  Mott’s  report  is  as  follows : 

Dear  Sir : — In  accordance  with  your  request,  1  herewith 
embody  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  baking  powders 
procured  during  the  past  three  months,  in  all  of  which 
aium  was  found  as  an  ingredient : 

“PATAPSCO,” .  Contains  Alum 

(Smith,  Hanway  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

“DOOLEY’S." . . . Contains  Alum 

(Dooley  &  Brother,  New  York.) 

“  CHARM,” . Contains  Alum 

(Rohrer,  Christian  &  Co.,  St.  Louis.) 

ANDREWS'  “REGAL,” .  . Contains  Alum 

(C.  E.  Andrews  &  Co.,  Milwaukee.) 

“QUEEN,” . Contains  Alum 

(Bennett  &  Sloan,  New  Haven,  Ct.) 

“  VIENNA,” . Contains  Alum 

(Church  &  Co.,  New  York  City.) 

“  ORIENT,” . . Contains  Alum 

(Crouse,  Walworth  &  Co.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.) 

“AMAZON.”  . Contains  Alnm 

(Erskine  &  Erskine,  Louisville,  Ky.) 

“  GILLETT'S,” . Contains  Alum 

(Gillet,  McCulloch  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 


“  TWIN  SISTERS,” . Contains  Alum 

(Union  Chemical  Works,  Chicago,  III.) 

"INVINCIBLE,” . Contains  Alum 

(Snyder  Brothers  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.) 

“KING," .  Contains  Alnm 

“  WHITE  LILY," .  Contains  Alum 

(Jewett  &  Shermau  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

“MONARCH,” . Contains  Alum 

(Ricker,  Crorabie  &  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.) 

“  ONE  SPOON,”. . . Contains  Alum 

(Taylor  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.) 

“  IMPERIAL,” . Contains  Alum 

(Sprague,  Warner  <fc  Griswold,  Chicago.) 

“ HONEST,”. . ..; . Contains  Alum 

(Schoch  &  Wechsler,  St.  Paul,  Minn.) 

“  ECONOMICAL,” . Contains  Alum 

(Spencer  Brothers  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.) 

“EXCELSIOR,” . Contains  Alum 

(L.  E.  Taylor,  Chicago,  Ill.) 

“CHARTRES,” .  . Contains  Alum 

(Thomson  &  Taylor,  Chicago.) 

“GRANT’S,” . .Contains  Alum 

(J.  C.  Grant,  Philadelphia.) 

“  GIANT,” . Contains  Alum 

(W.  F.  McLaughlin,  Chicago.) 

“QUEEN,” .  ....Contains  Alum 

(Star  Chemical  Works,  Chicago.) 

“  PEERLESS,” .  Contains  Alum 

(Marden’s,  Rochester,  New  York.) 

“ZIETLOW’S”  SUPERLATIVE . Contains  Alum 

(New  York.) 

“RISING  SUN," . Contains  Alum 

(C.  O.  Strntz  &  Co.,  Chicago.) 

“  SIBLEY,  DUDLEY  &  CO.’S,” . Contains  Alum 

(Chicago.) 

“  LAKESIDE,” .  Contains  Alum 

(C.  O.  Perrine,  Chicago.) 

“FRENCH,” . Contains  Alum 

(Thomson  &  Taylor,  Chicago.) 

“DONNOLLY  &  CO.’S,” . Contains  Alum 

Preminm  Yeast  Powder,  (San  Francisco). 

“  CHAMPAGNE,” . Contains  Alum 

(J.  S.  Taylor  &  Co.,  Sau  Francisco.) 

Yours,  very  truly, 

HENRY  A.  MOTT,  Jr.,  Ph.  D„  E.  M. 
New  York,  Jan.  5, 1879. 

Having  obtained  the  foregoing,  the  reporter  called  at 
the  office  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  No.  171 
Duane  street,  the  manufacturers  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder,  a  brand  which  the  report  of  the  Brooklyn  Health 
Board  revealed  to  be  pure.  Mr.  J.  C.  Hoagland,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Company,  gave  the  following  replies : 

Reporter—"  What  is  the  cause  of  the  present  excite¬ 
ment  about  baking  powders  ?  ” 

Mr.  Hoagland— “It  is  due  to  the  substitution  of  alum 
for  cream  of  tartar  by  some  manufacturers.” 

Reporter— “  Have  you  ever  used  any  alum  in  the 
Royal  Baking  Powder?” 

Mr.  Hoagland— "  No,  sir.” 

Reporter—”  But  I  find  that  it  is  used  by  others. 
What  is  it  used  for?” 

Mr.  Hoagland— “I  presume  because  it  is  cheaper  than 
cream  of  tartar,  which  it  replaces.” 

Reporter — “You  would,  therefore,  obtain  a  larger 
profit  by  using  alum  than  by  using  cream  of  tartar?” 

Mr.  Hoagland—”  Yes,  for  a  time  such  substitution 
would  more  than  double  our  profits.” 

Reporter — “Why,  then,  do  you  not  use  it?” 

Mr.  Hoagland — “For  two  reasons:  first,  the  authori¬ 
ties  on  this  point  are  so  positive  and  conclusive  that  the 
continued  use  of  alum  in  this  way  is  dangerous  to  health, 
that  we  could  not  conscientiously  use  it;  if  others  choose 
to  take  risks  on  the  public  health,  we  shall  not  follow 
them,  preferring  to  continue  the  use  of  pure  grape  cream 
of  tartar,  which  is  demonstrated  to  he  wholesome ;  second, 
our  experience  during  twenty  years  has  satisfied  us  that 
that  which  is  best  for  the  public  is  best  for  us.  We  can 
not  afford  to  peril  the  reputation  of  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder.” 

Reporter — “Can  you  give  me  any  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  cream  of  tartar,  how  and  where  you  procure  it?” 

Mr.  Hoagland— “  Certainly  I  There  are  several  sub¬ 
stitutes  or  patent  ‘  cream  of  tartars  ’  on  the  market,  made 
principally  from  4erra  alba  or  burnt  bones,  the  latter  be¬ 
ing  treated  with  strong  corrosive  acids,  bnt  the  cream  of 
tartar  we  use  is  a  fruit  acid — it  exists  naturally  in  the 
Grape — and  during  fermentation  of  the  tart  wines  in 
France.it  is  deposited  on  the  sides' and  bottom  of  the 
casks.  In  its  unrefined  state  it  is  called  crude  tartar  or 
argols,  and  is  taken  from  the  cask  after  the  wine  has 
been  drawn  off.  Each  farmer  has  his  crop  of  it  according 
to  the  amount  of  wine  he  has  produced.  This  company 
is  the  largest  user  of  cream  of  tartar  in  the  world,  and  we 
have  our  agents  in  various  parts  of  Europe  collecting  the 
crude  material.  It  is  imported  into  this  country  as  argols, 
and  then  subjected  to  a  higher  process  of  refining,  by 
which  it  is  purified  especially  for  our  purposes,  forming 


pure  white  crystals,  which  we  grind  to  powder,  and  in 
this  form  we  use  it  as  an  ingredient  of  our  Baking  Pow¬ 
der.” 

Other  interviews  were  had,  all  to  the  same  general 
effect,  namely,  that  alum  is  used  by  many  manufacturer* 
to  cheapen  their  powder,  and  enable  them  to  undersell 
their  competitors.  Many  of  them  are  probably  ignorant 
of  the  evil  effects  of  alum  on  the  system,  while  others  are 
indifferent  so  long  as  they  make  money,  and  no  one  can 
be  said  to  have  dropped  dead  from  taking  their  powder. 

By  this  exposure  of  the  injurious  effects  of  alum  in 
Baking  Powder,  the  public  must  not  be  frightened  from 
using  balling  powders  when  properly  made.  In  the  re¬ 
port  of  Professor  Elwyn  Waller,  Assistant  Health  In¬ 
spector  of  New  York  Board  of  Health,  on  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  in  1872,  the  public  are  recommended  to  purchase  ona 
of  the  well-known  brands  of  baking  powder,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  purchasing  the  cream  of  tartar  separately,  as  this 
substance  was  found  in  all  cases  to  be  adulterated.  The 
inspector  further  states  that  when  the  mixture  is  made 
on  a  larger  scale  in  a  factory,  and  the  baking  powder  is 
put  up  in  packages  ready  for  use,  the  manufacturer  ex¬ 
periences  no  difficulty  in  securing  good  materials  free 
from  adulteration. 

Dr.  Mott,  the  Government  chemist,  in  his  review  of  the 
subject  in  the  Scientific  American,  makes  special  mention 
of  having  analyzed  the  Royal  Bakfng  Powder,  and  fonnd 
it  composed  of  wholesome  materials.  He  also  advises 
the  public  to  avoid  purchasing  baking  powders  as  sold 
loose  or  in  bulk,  as  he  found  by  analyses  of  many  sam¬ 
ples  that  the  worst  adulterations  are  practised  in  this 
form.  The  label  and  trade-mark  of  a  well  known  and 
responsible  manufacturer,  he  adds,  is  the  best  protection 
the  public  can  have.— Harper’s  Weekly. 
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Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive,  and  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  conccrnimr  our  PORTABLE  and  AGRICUL> 
TURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WUOi),  TABEU  &  MORSE,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,N.  Y. 
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[jL^RCH, 


Three  New  Potatoes. 


Garden  Requisites ."300musTB^SONS 
150  PAGES.  Price  10 


i^BARCL^Sf- NW  YORK.) 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Amateur’s  Guide  to 
the  Flower  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

A  descriptive  List  of  2.500  varieties  of  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Seeds,  with  explicit  directions  for  cul¬ 
ture,  and  much  practical  information  iupon  the  subject  of 
Gardening.  220  Pages— Two  Double-Page  Chro- 
mos.  500  Illustrations.— Price  35  cents  In  paper  cov¬ 
ers.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  Catalogues  of  Plants  and  Small 

Fruits  mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


PRINGLE’S  NEW 

Hybrid  Spring  Wheats, 

Champlain  and  Defiance, 

Two  off  the  Best  and  Most  Productive  Varie¬ 
ties  on  Record. 

J791  lbs.  CHAMPLAIN,  528  lbs.  DEFIANCE, 

GROWN  FROM  A  SINGLE  POUND  OF  SEED- 
128  Ilusbels  to  the  Acre.  Heads  from  five  to  seven 
IncheB  long,  producing  from  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
kernels  per  head. 

50  to  75  Strong  Stalks  from  a  Single  Grain. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Circular  mailed  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Price  of  each  variety,  per  lb  ,  40  cents  3  lbs.  for  $1, 
by  mail.  By  express,  freight  paid  by  pu-chaser,  $2  per 
peck ;  $7  per  bushel.  2  bushel  bags  of  either  variety,  $13. 

pearlHviillet. 

Clean  Seed,  10  cents  oz.,  25  cts.  M  1!>„  60  cts.  lb.:  4  lbs.  $2.25, 
by  mail,  post-paid ;  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser,  40 
cts.  per  lb.  Prices  to  tbe  trade  will  be  given  on  application. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots. 

25  cts.  lb., 75  cts.  lb.,  by  mail,  post-paid, by  express  50  cts.ll>., 
5  lbs.  $i.  Directions  for  cultivation  accompanying  each  lot. 

Dioscorea  Batatas;— Chinese  Vain. 

A  valuable  esculent,  quite  hardy,  remaining  in  the  ground 
over  winter  without  protection.  When  cooked  they  posse  s 
a  rice-like  taste  ;  are  quite  farinaceous,  nutritive,  and  valua¬ 
ble  for  food.  It  is  also  a  very  desirable  climbing  plant.  Small 
bulblets.  in  packets  of  one  dozen,  20  cents;  $1.50  per  100; 
1  year-old  roots.  $1.25  per  dozen  :  $6.00  per  100. 


1.  Pride  of  America.— In  appearance  resembles  the 
Snowflake,  a  few  days  later ;  very  productive,  large  size, 
an  excellent  keeper ;  of  superior  quality. 

2.  Matchless.— Tubers  very  jhandsome,  round;  pale- 
red  ;  flesh  tine  rained,  pure  white,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
A  great  cropper,  an  excellent  keeper. 

3.  Silver  Skin.— A  cross  between  the  Early  Rose  and 
White  Peach  Blow.  Tubers  medium  to  large.  Skin  smooth, 
silvery  white,  russeted.  Flesh  snowy  white,  fine  grain, 
splendid  quality,  an  excellent  keeper. 

Prices  of  each  of  the  above,  $1.00  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  $2.'0, 
by  mail,  prepaid.  By  freight  or  express  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense,  M  Peck,  $3.00 ;  1  Peck,  $5.00 ;  %  bushel,  $7.00 ;  Bushel, 
$12.00 ;  Barrel,  $25.00. 

Alpha.— The  earliest  variety  known,  and  of  extra  fine 
quality— matures  its  crop  in  55  days.  60  cts.  per  lh.,  3  lbs., 
$1.25,  by  mail.  Peck,  $1.00  ,  bushel,  $2.50  ;  barrel,  $6.00. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  contains  a 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  Introduced, 
with  many  other  desirable  sorts, beautifully  illustrated.  Cen¬ 
tennial  collection  of  500  varieties.  Also  much  useful  infer 
mation  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  esculent.  10c. 


RELIABLE  ONION  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  of  Onion  Seed  has  been  raised  from  selected 
bulbs,  and  carefully  tested,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as  equal  to  any  ever  offered  in  this 
or  any  other  market. 

Extra  Early  Red . 

Early  Red . 

Wethersfield  Large  Red .  25 

Danvers  Yellow . 

Yellow  Dutch . 

Whi  .<  Portugal . 

Early  Cracker . 

Early  Red  Globe .  40 

Southport  Red  Globe. . . 

Southport  White  Globe. 

Iu  lots  of  5  lbs.  and  over,  .'0  cents  per  lb.  may  be  deducted 

Postage  must  be  added  at  tbe  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound 
when  ordered  by  mail. 


OZ. 

a  ib. 

lb. 

.$0.35 

1.10 

3.50 

..  30 

1.00 

3.00 

..  25 

75 

2.00 

1  25 

4.00 

..  30 

1.00 

2.50 

.  30 

1.00 

2.75 

.  40 

1.25  . 

4.00 

..  40 

1.25 

4.00 

..  85 

1.10 

8.50 

..  35 

1.10 

3.50 

B.  K.  BLISS  ’«&  SON'S,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y.  City.  E*.  Bos  4I2». 


FOR  1880. 

IBB  PAGES  B!  .  Yl  Tlidl  I.I.Y  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  best  work  on  GARDENING.  It  contains  descriptive 
price  lists  of  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER  SEED 8 
and  CHOICE  PLANTS,  with  every  thing  for  the 
Garden.  Copy,  with  large  Chromo  of  New  COLEUS, 
1  O  cts. ;  plain  copy,  O  cts.  for  postage.  Wholesale  list 
for  Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  free. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OCii  liWA  JP  Oli  iooV 

•  contains  Variegated  Lima  Bean , 
Mammoth  Tours  Pumpkin,  New 
I  Excelsior  Watermelon,  Prize  Para- 
'  gon  Tomato,  Green  Prolific  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Sutton's  Student  Parsnip,  Yel¬ 
low  Ovoid  Mangel,  Nimble  Six  Weeks’  Turnip,  Large  Viro- 
flay  Spinach  and  an  improved  New  Radish.  The  whole  10 
pkts.,  at  retail,  are  worth  $1.00,  hut  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  in  a 
neat  box,  for  only  25  cts.  Burpee’s  Seeds  ure  popular 
wherever  grown,  and  this  great  special  offer  is  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  thousands  of  new  customers.  Burpee’s  Flower 
Seeds  are  finest  in  quality  and  lowest  in  price.  Your  choice  of  all 
varieties  at  5  CTS.  PER  PKT.;  25  PKTS.  FOR  $1.00.  Our  popular 
collections  of  10  Pkts.  for  25  cts.;  20  Varieties  for  50  cts. 
FOB  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send,  post-paid,  40  Pkts.  of 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Full  directions  for  culture  printed 
on  each  packet  of  the  above.  Postage  Stamps  taken.  Order  now. 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  188/),.  enlarged  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  telling  all  about  Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Fruits;  Blooded  Live- 
Stock.  Fancy  Poultry,  Dogs,  &c.,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W.  Atlee  Bur  nee  «fc  Co.,  221  Church  8t..  Philadn.,  Pa* 


A  SHEW  VARIETY  l 

Examined  and  Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Department  at 
Washington.  A  Large  and  Luscious 

HYBRID  TOMATO. 

Superior  to  all  other  Species,  taste  and  flavor  assimilating 
orchard  fruit.  Tin's  species  of  Tomato,  the  Yellow  Large 
and  Red  Medium,  each  equally  delicious  In  flavor,  may  be 
procured  In  packages  of  about  50  seeds,  and  will  be  sent  to 

'dress 

enport.  Iowa. 


any  address  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  <JW  Address 
SEVERIN  MILLER,  P.  O.  Box  394,  Davenpo 


Farm  &  Vineyard  for  Sale. 

Rare  Chance  for  a  Good  Investment. 

Address  Lnfk  Box  15.  Geneva.  IV,  Y. 

Peach  Trees  for  everybody.  Apples  .-ul  ipfed  to  n  wide 
ransro  of  climate.  Small  FrniN.  etc,.  Price-list  free. 

U.S.  JOilXSTi.N,  Slucklt-v.  Del. 


Ask  Your  Merchant  for 


commission. 

They  are  NOT  put  up  in  Fancy  Picture  Papers,  il¬ 
lustrating  improbable  vegetables. 

They  are  NOT  to  be  found  for  sale  in  grog  shops. 

■'  hey  A  RE  grown  bv  the  Subscribers  on  their  own  farms 
in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  Jersey  and  Wisconsin. 

They  A  1JE  put  up  in  plain  paper,  at  the  lowest  cost.  The 
purchaser,  therefore,  pays  for  seed  and  not  for  fancy  paper 
and  printing. 

They  ARE  sold  by  respectable  Merchants,  Druggists, 
Grocers,  etc.,  wlio  buy  them  outright,  because  they 
know  they  will  prove  satisfactory  to  their  cus¬ 
tomers. 

They  ARE  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  in  papers— in  lb. 
packages,  in  pints  of  Peas.  Beans,  and  Corn,  or  in  Bulk. 

If  your  Merchant  does  not  keep  them,  send  for 
Landreths’  Rural  i register  and  Almanac,  containing  cata¬ 
logue  and  prices, and  order  them  direct  from  headquarters. 
DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS, 

‘41  nrxi  r.'t  'kniitli  <)th  81,.  Philiiclcloliin,  Pa. 

IMPTflEi: 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  l  ist.  Price  List  free. 

-  T.  JIFBBARR,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

HUSH  BE  BG.  Jefferson  (».,  Mo. 

MOORE’S  EARLY 

New  SCO  Prize  Grape.  Very  hardy,  very  earlv,  and 

line  quality.  Never  Mildews,  Winner  of  a  first-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  ol  Merit.  The  $611  Prize  for  the  best  new  seedling.  26 
First  Prizes;  2  Silver  Medals.  Also  Moore’s  New  Cross- 
Bred  Asparagus,  the  largest  grown  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  B.  MUORli,  Concord, Mass! 


GRAPES 


HSAgMRTERg 


The  Hoy  ally  of  Raspberries. 

The  CBTH  BERT 

I  have  by  far  the  largest  and  best 
stock  in  the  country  of  this* ‘Queen 
of  the  Market”  as  well  as  the 
Fruit  Garden. 

A  superior!) |  B  RITPof  all  the 
stock  of  f  LHI1  I  O  good  old 
and  choice  new  varieties  for 
Spring  planting,  of 

K  /GOOSE  UL 8 1,11  LU  Currants. 

feZI  a  My  new  Catalogue  for  Spring  (24 

nAspBERKi  Jsrw'ssssisss: 

•  n,  honest  descriptions  and/air  prices.  Free  to  all. 

J.  T.  LOVETT, 

LITTLE  SILVER,  Momnonth  Co..  N.  J. 


]Vew  (Seed  WflweugE. 

THE  FIRST  TO  INTRODUCE  EUROPEAN  PRICES, 

allowing  purchasers  to  make  their  own 
selection  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in 
packets,  at  the  extraordinary  discount  of 
33 K  per  cent,  from  Catalogue  rates. 
CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE  TO  ALL. 

DESIRABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Early  Washington  Tomato.— Avery  hand¬ 
some  variety,  of  perfect  form,  smooth  as  an  egg, 
and  ricih  deep-red  color.  Fully  a  week  earlier  than 
“Acme,  as  solid  as  “Trophy,”  and  decidedly 
superior  in  flavor.  Per  packet,  15  cts. 

Carrara  Rock  Cauliflower.-  The  earliest 
variety  known;  produces  beautiful, compact, snow- 
white  heads  of  the  finest  quality.  Resisting  heat 
and  drought,  it  will  head  where  other  varieties  fail. 
Per  packet.  50  cents;  half  oz.,  $6.00;  oz.,  $10X10. 

Coral  Flesh  Mask-Melon. — (From  Japan.) 
A  very  early,  densely  netted  variety,  of  round  f  rm 
and  medium  size.  The  rind  Is  remarkably  thin, 
while  the  euffused  coral  flesh  is  thick,  deliciously 
crisp  and  melting.  Per  packet,  25  cents. 

A.  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

TtaRic/iy  JSeed  W^REpeasE, 

114  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
FI  wee  Seed  for  1880  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need 
not  write  for  it.  1  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every 
parcel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  it 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  tbe  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and  off  the 
very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  II.  GREGORY'.  Marblehead,  Mass. 


HWKHB 

i SEEDS 

Western  Seeds  beats  the  world.  \ 

Mine  takes  the  lead.  Fresn,  pure 
cheap  and  warranted.  Prices  be¬ 
low  every  firm.  I  give  more  extra 

as  presentstban  all  firms.  I  have  _ 

issued 20  000 prettiest  bookson  gardening  fWffl  iBEST 
everprinted.  Every  vegetable  and  flower -JlllM  /seeds 
pictured  and  described.  Worth  many  dollars^*®/  Pii  r  n 
toanyone.  Sendfor  free  Garden-Guide and'SK/  tVtK 
Seed  Catalogue  and  see  tbatl  beat  them  all.  V  grown 
tr  R.  H.  S  HUM  WAY,  Rockford.  Ill.  a 

SEEDS,  BULBS,  PLANTS, 

Of  Superior  quality,  Free  by  Mail. 

^  10  Gladiolus,  10  fine  aorta. named.. .... .$  .50 

9  Lilies,  9  fine  sorts,  named . . .  1.00 

12  Double  Tuberoses .  65 

6  “  **  Pearl .  45 

All  pood  large  Bulbs.  Remit  Currency  or 
Postage  Stamps.  I  warrant  everything  I  sell 
-t- ’yr' ^,e  true  to  name.  Beautiful  Illustha- 
— tkd  Catalogue  Flee.  I  offer  many  new  and 
beautiful  novelties,  someo  i which  Iposeesetho on’y  Stock  iu  America. 
■40  New  Lilies,  my  Collection  [70  kinds]!*  one  of  the  choicest  in  the 
'world.  New  Amaryllis,  Gladiolus,  Tuberotesk  Carnations  Rose*, 
Choice  Seed  ol  house  plants,  Ac.  A1  Iseedsbjth  r  lower  an  d  Vegetable 
aresold  in  Five  Cent  papers,  (except  choice  greenhouse  kinds]  the  best 
system  ever  adopted.  Quality  in  nl  1  casos  first  class.  My  prices  are 
low.  Mv  goods  hnvo  an  established  reputation  and  go  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Queens.  N  .  Y. 
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\l  M.  &  Co’s  Reliable  °u‘  larse  ,llus“ 

tratcd  Catalogue 
ol  everything  lor  the 
Farm  or  Garden  mailed 

0.  M.  &  Co’s  Reliable  F,re  to  A,,“  Itcosts 

nothin":  and  may  save 


you  a  great  deal. 

Send  for  it. 

BENSON,  MAtILE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

BROAD-CAST  SEED-SOWER, 

for  Sowing  all  Varieties  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seedsj 
also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Machine,  price  $30,  averages  12 
to  15  acres  per  hour.  No.  2  Machine, 
price  $0  (see  cut),  from  4  to  6.  At  the 
same  time  sowing  better  and  far  more 
evenly  than  by  hand  or  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

Benson,  Maule  &  Co., 

Manufacturers,  223  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 

Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Eresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’ Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Ed's  American  Agriculturist. 

illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER,  w  ^ 

mount  Lebanon,  Col»  Co*,  No  Y« 

SEEDS. 

My  Annual  Priced  Catalogue  is  now  ready  and  mailed 
free  to  all  applicants.  It  contains  all  the  leading  and  most 
popular  sorts  of 

VEGETABLE,  FIELD, 

AND 


FLOWER  SEEDS. 

isldes  all  the  desirable  novelties  of  last  season, 
rly  everything  else  in  my  line  of  business. 

ALFRED  BRIDGEMA1T, 


876  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

Flower  seeds,  flower  seeds.  33 

KINDS  FOR  $1.80.  Having  over  40  years’  experience  in 
cultivating  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  I  have  made  a  selection  of 
all  the  most  desirable  flowers  for  general  cultivation.  Any 
one  selecting  from  it  can  obtain  just  as  fine  flowers  as  if 
selecting  from  an  expensive  fancy  catalogue,  at  less  than 
half  the  expense— as  many  on  the  list  are  sold  by  others  at 
10c.,  15c.,  20c.,  and  25c.  per  pkg.  The  list  will  be  sent  to  all 
who  apply  for  it.  G.  K.  GARRETSON,  Flushing,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 
Wholesale  and  retail  dealer  in  all  kinds  of  seeds 

Send  for  the  following  Descriptive  Catalogues: 

No.  1 — Vegetable  Seed  Catalogue. 
No.  2 — Flower  Seed  Catalogue. 
No.  3 — Plant  and  Tree  Catalogue. 

Sent  free  on  application. 

_  I.  J.  SIMONSON,  63  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 

Established  18  *•£.>• 

Garden  and  Flower 

Peas  and  Beans. 

Select  Seeds  at  low 

.1 


REID’S  PREMIUM  SEEDS. 


SEEDS 

at  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 
BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Baltimore  Md. 


If  you  desire  Reliable  Seeds,  send  stamp  for  this 
beautiful  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plates. 

Name  this  paper.  W.  H.  REID,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


_ _  THE  (  LOVER-LE  A  P.  a  4-page,  24-col¬ 
umn  farmers’  naper,  containing  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  cultnre  and  harvesting:  of  clover  for  see<i. 
Sent  free  to  every  farmer  sending  us  his  name. 

BIRD  SELL  M’F'G  CO*,  South  Bend,  Ind« 

Say  you  saw  this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Kinver  Mangel, 

(the  best ,) 

Half  LonAand  Improved  Long 
OrungelSkHROT.  DOIJKA, 
COW  PESES,  CHOICE  OATS, 

Spring  Wheat.  Spring  Rye,  Sweet  Corn 
for  Fodder,  etc.,  etc. 

OCR  CATALOGUE,  with  description  of  above,  with 
full  lists  ot  CHOICE  VEGETABLE  and  FLOWER 
SEEDS,  mulled  on  receipt  of  stamp  tor  Postage. 

It.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376,  New  York  Cily. 

FRESH,  PURE  SEED 

Our  New  England-grown  Seeds  have  secured  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  we  again  invite  the  attention  of  Farmers, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  and  others  to  our  new  and  select 
Mock  of  every  variety,  which  we  offer  at  low  prices.  Our 
Boston  Market  Vegetable  Seeds  have  a  special  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  and  our  stock  of  Flower  Seeds  is 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  choicest  varieties.  Seeds  sent  by  mail 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  pur¬ 
chasers.  New  Catalogue  for  1880  sent  free. 

HOVET  &  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

HAWLEY,g  ” 

Genuine  WetaM  Larp  Bed 

ONION  SEED. 

(Strictly  prime  New  Crop) . per  lb.  $2.00 

Choice  Yellow  Danvers,  do . .  .  “  4.00 

White  Globe  and  Portugal,  do  .  “  8.00 

True  Early  Jersey  Wakefield  Cabbage,  do .  “  4.00 

Choice  Premium  Late  Flat  Dutch,  do .  “  2.00 

True  Boston  Market  Celery  Seed, very  extra 6tock,  “oz.  .35 

Imperial  Cauliflower,  fine,  new .  “  1.50 

Best  Lettuce  for  Forcing  (Boston  Market) .  “  .40 

Choice  Acme  Tomato,  very  extra .  “  .30 

All  above  and  many  other  choice  varieties  Seeds  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Also  isso  Seed  Catalogue 
free.  Address  R.  D.  HAWLEY, 

492  &  498  Main  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 


0)0 


ONION  SEED. 

Fresh  and  Reliable.  Red,  White,  and  Yellow. 
From  Selected  Stock.  Prices  reasonable. 
Address  E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Southport,  Ct. 


SM 

am 
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ALPHA  TOMATO, 

12  to  15  days  earlier  than  any  other.  The  best  in  flavor  and 
shipping  qualities;  very  productive,  fine  size,  form,  and 
color ;  no  one  can  afford  to  do  without  it.  Packets  of  seed 
from  extra  select  July  fruit  25  cts.  each,  5  for  $1 ;  from  August 
fruit  15  cts.  each,  8  for  $1.  Set.  stamps  taken  for  change. 
For  Headquarters,  Seed,  testimonials  and  particulars,  ad¬ 
dress  the  originator,  FRANK  FORD,  Ravenna,  O. 

P.  E.  Island  Early  Rose, 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

For  early  planting  and  heavy  crop.  Only  $2.50  per  barrel. 
Stock  is  limited.  Please  order  early.  Also  Heed  nweel  Potatoes 
in  season.  T.  C.  DAVENPORT,  124  Dock  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Ten  New  Varieties 

raised  from  seed  balls.  Cat- 


POTATOES. 

alogue/ree  if  you  mention  this  paper.  Address 

J.  H.  ANDRE,  Bingham's,  Tioga  Co.,  New  York. 

SEED  POTATOES.— Burbank,  Snowflake.  Peerless, 
$2Kperbbl.  By  mail  4  lbs.  $1.  Large  tuber  Burbank 
25c.  P.  SUTTON,  Rausoni,  Lack.  Co.,  Pa. 

SEEDS  AND  PLANTS 

Gardeners  wants.  Circular  and  Price  List  free. 

E.  M.  HAVEN,  Bloomingdale,  Mich. 


Will  be  mailed  fbee  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  four  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses,  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 

will  be  ready  Feb.  1st,  with  a  colored  plate.— It  is  full  In 
really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  —  New  Dracaenas,  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Roses:  Geraniums,  Cle¬ 
matises,  &c.,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and 
other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a 
plain  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  Seed*  and  Roses  free. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  New  Catalogue  Describes 

NEW  Apples,  NEW  Pears,  NEW  Peaches,  NEW 
Quinces.  Grapes,  ahd  Strawberries.  SEND  FOR  IT, 
and  form  a  club.  Reliable  men  wanted  to  act  as  agents. 

Address  P.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


GARDEN  and  FARM  SEEDS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

123  Clin  miters  Street,  New  York. 

Illustrated  descriptive  Catalogues  now 
ready,  and  will  be  sent  on  request,  I  offer  a 
complete  stock  of  Vegetable,  Flower  and 
Farm  Seeds,  Small  Fruit  Plants,  Fertilizers 
and  Garden  requisites,  all  of  the  very  best 
quality,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

49tb. 

PRICE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  Successors  to 


Genera!  Catalogue  of  Reliable 
Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed, 
Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants,  and 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

MAILED  FREE.  80  PAGES-450  ILLUSTRA 1  IONS. 
80  STATE  STREET,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


ERMONT  SEEf 

EXPERIENCED  PLANTERS  ARE  AWARE  I 
THAT,  NORTHERN  GROWN  SEED.' WILL  I 
PR0DUGE.T HE  EARLIEST.  RESULTS  .  T 
.  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  EMAILED  I 
'  ON  RECEIPT  Of'  STAMP.  h 

C.E. ALLEN, 

FLORIST  AND  .SEEDSMAN .  BRATTLEBORO'.VT.  • 


Farm,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds, 

WITH 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  CULTIVATION, 

Free  to  all  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  who  will 
send  me  their  address  on  a  postal  card. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Sloreton  Farm, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

caunoDBBaMBaBaannminaBaMHBBaaDni 

Asparagus— New  Variety, 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance ;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass ;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100,  $30  per  L000 :  seed  $10  per  lb.  Address 

A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Bkook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


Illustrated 


CORAL 


A  beautiful  work  of  1 09  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  @r  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the.  world.  Five 
Cents  for  postage  will  buy  the  Flobal  Guide,  telling  how 
to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, TT5  Pages,  six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  58 
cents  in  paper  covers ;  $1.0dln  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English.  Address 

JAMES  VBCBC,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FLOWER  SEEDS  AT  HALF  PRICE. 

Over  800  varieties.  BEST  home-grown  and  imported.  5c. 
pkts.  for  2%c.f  1  Oc.  pkts.  for  5c.,  etc.  See  my  low-priced  list 
of  Verbenas,  Boses,  and  other  plants  by  mail.  Catalogues 

Flowering  Plants 

'U7  by  mail  for  i 

Prices  Greatly  Reduced.  Our  new  Instructive 
Catalogue  describes  all  the  leading  Plants,  Bulbs  and  Seeds. 
It  is  the  cheapest  price-list  ever  offered.  !■  ree  to  all.  Send 
for  it  to  THOS.  ELVERSON, 

Hillside  Greenhouses,  New  Brighton,  Pa. 


JAPAN  LILY  BULBS. 

Best  sorts,  imported  direct  via  San  Francisco,  in  original 
clay.  If  you  are  Interested  In  Lilies  or  other  bulbs,  write 
to  J.  C.  VAUGHAN,  45  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

The  New  Potato  “CHICAGO  MARKET.” 


1  ISK  Vl  TTPUn  \'i;\v  SliliBLlXG  tltAl’E  - 

jjl  the  Beauty  of  Minnesota— the  best  of  all  grape® 
known.  Some  fruit  on  hand  yet.  Send  for  Circular.  Address 
JOHN  O.  KKAMEli,  La  Orescent,  Houston  Co.,  Mhin. 
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Send  for  New  Pamphlet  (1880)  containing  Results  with  Practical  Growers. 


THE  MAPES  COMPLETE  MANURES  «  «■ «*■ 

A  few  Reports  (Extracts)  from  well  known  Potato-Growers  and  Farmers  in  the  Use,  during 
the  past  Season,  of  the  MAPES  POTATO  MANURE. 


Messrs.  Ten  Eyck  Bros.,  Truck  Growers,  etc.,  Matawan,  N.  J„  report  Nov.  1, 1879 :  ' 

Yield  on  eight  acres  nearly  1,600  bushels  or  potatoes.  No  acre  fell  below  180  bushels  per 
acre,  while  some  parts  if  the  field  did  not  fall  short  of  240  bushels  per  acre— 95  per  cent 
marketable.  Land  was  in  poor  heart.  The  yield  of  the  rows  left  unfertilized  was  too  poor 
to  be  considered  of  any  market  value;  the  difference  was  so  great  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  statr  *he  degree.  The  season  might  be  called  a  gc  '1  average  one,  until  the  heavy  rains 
that  occurred  in  August,  which  seemed  to  have  a  kiliu-g  effect  on  the  vines  of  the  earlier 
sorts.  A  marked  d  erence  of  more  than  two  weeks  were  unexpectedly  seen  in 
the  early  matu.nig  effects  of  these  fertilizers,  over  a  good  dressing  of  coarse  yard  ma¬ 
nure,  which  was  clearly  proved  on  a  separate  piece,  planted  with  the  same  variety  of  po¬ 
tatoes,  and  the  yield  one  to  four  in  favor  of  the  special  manures,  and  otfar  better  quality. 

“Having  had  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  in  this  line  of  business,  we  are  firmly 
convinced  that  better  paying  results  will  follow  the  judicious  use  of  your  Concentrated 
Manures  for  farming  crops,  than  in  the  use  of  the  stable  manures  of  the  citieB,  at  such 
prices  as  they  seem  to  command.” 

“  The  cost  of  these  potatoes,  grown  as  above,  for  the  manure,  including  freight,  cart¬ 
age,  and  spreading,  was  twenty-three  cents  a  barrel,  or  about  eight  cents  a 
bushel.  If  there  be  a  purchasable  manure  that  will  reduce  that  cost  under  like  circum¬ 
stances.  we  should  like  to  learn  what  it  is,  and  where  it  can  be  had.” 

Messrs.  E.  &  .1.  C.  "Williams,  Nurserymen,  Montclair,  N.  J.,  state  in  their  last  issued 
catalogue  that  they  grew  during  the  past  season  from  a  single  barrel  of  their  “  Late  Rose 
Potatoes,”  210  bushels  with  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 

Mr.  John  T.  Lovett,  Vice-Pres.  “American  Association,”  writes,  Jan.,  1880:  “  I  had 
startling  results  from  the  use  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  the  past  season  on  poor  light 
land.  Had  finer  potatoes,  and  more  of  them,  than  my  neighbors  who  paid  four  times  as 
much  money  for  stable-manure." 

Mr.  Frederick  Morton,  Rocky  Hill,  Conn.,  reports,  Oct.  21st,  1879:  “  On  very  poor 
soil,  natural  yield  only  25  bushels  per  acre,  grew  200  bushels  potatoes  per  acre  with  800  lbs. 
of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure.  The  potatoes  grown  with  your  manure  were  all  of  two 
weeks  earlier  than  those  grown  with  stable-manure  (10  cords  applied  per  acre).” 

Messrs,  "W.  B.  &  O.  C.  Knapp,  farmers,  Round  Hill,  Fairfield  Co.,  Conn.,  report,  Dec. 
15,1879:  “Think  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  worth  its  cost  in  keeping  the  worms  from  eating 
the  crop.  400  lbs.  per  acre,  broadcasted  and  harrowed  in,  produced  a  much  larger  yield 
than  grown  with  either  barn-yard  manure  or  compost  of  hen-manure,  ashes,  and  plaster.” 

Some  other  Crops  grown  with- the 

450  BARRELS  CAULIFLOWER  from  ljf  cares— and  225  bushels  potatoes 
per  acre.— John  Campbell,  Cutchogue,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

500  BUSHELS  ONIONS  per  acre— 350  bushels  with  stable  manure,  and  250  bushels 
per  acre  on  natural  soil.— F.  W.  Pcgslky,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

“  600  BUSHELS  PER  ACRE  of  as  nice  onions  as  ever  grew.”—”  One  bushel  of 
Hie  White  Onions  took  the  First  Premium  at  the  Norwalk  Fair.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  have  tried  to  get  hnlf  a  crop  without  the  Mapes  Onion  Manure”  (Complete 
Manure  for  light  soils.)— Charles  A.  Meeker,  Southport,  Conn. 

“  Tliis  is  the  first  special  manure  I  ever  used  that  grew  a  crop  of  onions  equal  with 
lien  manure,” — A.  N.  House,  Chester,  N.  Y. 

105  BUSHELS  WHEAT  from  3)4  acres;  2D0  bushels  potatoes  per  acre  on  light 
soil ;  Turnips  far  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  those  raised  with  barn-yard  manure.— 
Henry  C.  Herring,  Spring  Valley,  N.  J. 

FIVE  PREMIUM  CROPS  OF  ASPARAGUS  grown  during  the  past  three 
seasons  at  Oyster  Bay,  exhibited  at  Spring  Exhibitions  in  Mineola,  L.  I.,  were  raised  with 
the  MAPES  ASPARAGUS  MANURE.  Successful  competitors  were  Valentine  Frost, 
Locust  Valley,  L.  I.,  and  George  H.  Townsend,  Glenliead,  L.  I. 

44  BUSHELS  BARLEY  per  acre  on  heavy  loam. — I.  Lawrence  Sanford, 
Southampton,  Suffolk  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PREMIUM  POTATOES  “  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manure— Queens  Co.  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  Town  of  Oyster  Bay.”— Richard  C.  Coi.ykr,  Woodbury,  L.  I. 

PREMIUM  POTATOES,  “Best  Early  Rose,"  grown  with  the  Mapes  Manure- 
Agricultural  Fair  at  Mineola,  L.  I.— T.  Carll  Bayi.is,  Mineola,  L.  I. 

PREMIUM  ROSES,  Sweet  Williams,  etc.,  grown  with  the  Mapes  Man-  re— 
Queens  Co.  Agricultural  Fair,  Mineola,  L.  I.-Wm.  A.  Burgess  (Dosoris),  Glencove,  L.  I. 

TWELVE  Medals  and  Awards  given  to  the  Mapes  Manures  by  the  State  Agrlcul- 
cultural  Societies  and  Institutions  in  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  New  York  States 
during  the  past  two  years. 


Mr.  S.  I).  Burrows,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J.,  writes,  Dec.  23d,  1879 :  “  One  handful,  scat¬ 
tered  in  each  hill  at  time  of  planting,  yield  was  equal  to  a  heavy  coat  of  yard-manure 
with  wood-ashes.” 

Me.  W.  T.  Parker,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.,  writes,  Oct. 24th,  1879 :  "The  Mapes  Potato 
Manure  used  at  the  rate  of  about"  400  lbs.  per  acre,  alongside  of '25  tons  of  compoBt  to  the 
acre,  costing  $30  without  adding  cost  of  handling.  Saw  but  little  difference  in  the  crop. 
Used  the  same  rate  (money  value)  of  the  Mapes  Manure  as  compared  to  the  compost,  and 
it  nearly  doubled  the  crop.” 

Mr.  Andrew  N.  DeBaun,  Oradell,  Bergen  Co..  N.  J.,  writes,  Dec.  22d,  1879 :  “  The 
Mapes  Potato  Manure  lias  made  a  grand  impression  in  this  section.  The  potatoes  gener¬ 
ally  looked  poorly  in  all  cases  without  the  fertilizer.  Barn-yard  manure  did  not  seem  to 
tell  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  the  dry  weather  we  had  was  likely  to  affect  those 
most  that  were  late  in  maturing.  Had  260  bushels  per  acre  Early  Rose  Potatoes  with  the 
Wapes  Manure.  126  bushels  per  acre  on  natural  soil.  My  Clawson  Wheat  grown  with  the 
Mapes  Complete  Manure  (“  A  ”  Brand)  took  the  first  premium  at  our  County  Fair." 

Mr.  A.  P.  Wakeman,  Fairfield,  Conn.,  writes,  Dec.  16th,  1879 :  “Potatoes  grown  with 
the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  were  large,  smooth,  with  very  fine  flavor.  They  did  not  rot, 
while  in  the  same  field,  side  by  side,  where  I  used  well  rotted  manure,  at  the  rate  of  15 
two-horse  loads  per  acre,  with  plaster  in  the  hill,  they  rotted  quite  badly. 

Mr.  Lewis  Beach,  New  Castle,  New  York,  reports,  Nov.  16th,  1879:  “Soil  gravelly 
and  high  ;  corn  stubble ;  yield  from  natural  soil,  140  bushels  ;  with  barn-yard  manure,  180 
bushels  ;  with  same  quantity  of  barn-yard  manure,  and  400  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Complete 
Manure.  -484  bushels  per  acre.  The  potatoes  grown  with  the  Complete  Manure  were  of 
superior  quality  and  size.  They  received  the  First  Premium  at  the  Agricultural  Fair  at 
Yorktown.  The  Potato  Manure  prevented  the  grubs  from  depredating,  and  increased 
the  crop  fully  fifty  per  cent  above  the  yard-manure  alone. 

Mr.  Joseph  Cory,  Westfield,  N.  J„  reports  Dec.  9th,  1879:  “Yield  of  Early  Rose 
greater  from  an  application  of  800  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  (costing  $20)  than 
from  thirty-nine  loads  of  stable-manure  at  two  dollars  per  load— total,  $78.  400 
lbs.  of  Mapes’  Beet  and  Mangold  Manure  per  acre  broadcast  yielded  1,020  bushels  beets 
per  acre.  40  loads  stable-manure  yielded  840  bushels  per  acre,  and  the  natural  soil  437 
bushels  per  acre.” 

MAPES  MANURES  past  Season. 

Quick  Action  and  Lasting  Effect  of  the  Mapes*  Manures, 

A  second  year’s  experience  with  artificial  fertilizers  confirms  my  previous  opinion  of 
their  value.  As  a  help  to  fill  out  the  supply  of  manure,  of  which  no  good  farmer  yet  ever 
had  enough,  they  are  invaluable  and  indispensable.  The  great  advantage  is  their  quick 
action;  300  pounds  per  acre  of  Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (“A”  brand',  spread 
over  a  field  of  Oats,  was  rained  upon  at  night  when  the  work  was  hut  half  finished.  Be¬ 
fore  the  next  evening  the  part  first  covered  was  conspicuously  greener  than  the  other 
part,  showing  that  in  the  24  hours  the  effect  of  the  fertilizer  was  already  in  action.  The 
permanence  of  these  fertilizers  has  been  much  questioned  ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt 
of  it.  One  of  my  fields  of  fodder  rye,  which  was  in  potatoes  in  1878,  and  was  then  dressed 
with  no  manure  but  the  Mapes’  Potato  Manure  at  the  rate  of  600  pounds  per  acre, 
was  put  in  rye  the  same  fall ;  the  rye  was  cut  for  fodder  the  next  spring,  and  the  land  was 
sown  to  Hungarian  grass.  Both  these  crops  were  unusually  good.  A  part  of  the  rye  was 
cut  twice,  and  a  part,  left  for  seed,  produced  good  plump  grain.  The  field  Is  sown  to  rye 
again,  without  any  manure  or  fertilizer,  and  looks  remarkably  well,  and  quite  equal  to  an¬ 
other  field  on  which  20  loads  per  acre  of  rich  cow  manure  was  spread.  The  effects  of  the 
fertilizer  are  clearly  not  exhausted  by  three  crops,  and  show  favorably  on  the  foukth. 

“Henry  Stewart,  Westwood,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  Dec.,  1879.” 

“  In  the  spring  of  1877  we  top-dressed  with  Mapes’  Spring  Top-Dressing  at  the  rate  of 
500  lbs.  per  acre,  a  field  of  wheat  of  12  acres,  that  had  been  winter  killed.  Some  of  our 
neighbors  assured  us  there  could  not  be  a  bushel  to  the  acre,  so  apparently  completely 
|  was  the  wheat  destroyed.  At  harvest  we  cut  a  better  crop  than  seemed  possible,  and  the 
i  grass  showed  good.  On  threshing  there  was  over  12  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  we  looked 
i  for  our  profit  in  the  grass  ,  in  the  summer  of  1878  we  cut  an  excellent  crop  of  grass,  but 
the  crop  of  1S79  was  even  better,  showing  the  permanence  of  your  manures. 
Crossing  the  fence  to  a  field  adjoining,  owned  by  one  of  the  best  farmers  in  the  town  of 
Oyster  Bay,  may  be  seen  grass  laid  down  at  same  time  with  the  customary  costly  dressing 
of  New  York  stable  manure— presenting  a  striking  contrast— it  is  full  of  weeds,  and  the 
grass  is  thin  and  weak,  whilst  our  grass  is  clean,  thick,  ami  strong. 

“C.  W.  Carpenter,  Locust  Valley,  L.  I.” 


These  Manures  are  all  READY-MIXED,  in  FINE,  DRY  condition,  and  EASY  OF  APPLICATION.-Full  Directions  for 
use  and  all  information  required  for  their  use  accompany  EVERY  PACKAGE.  These  Mauures  have  been  repeated¬ 
ly  subjected  to  Analytical  Test  by  the  leading  Chemists  and  State  Inspectors  at  the  Stations— and  IN  NO  INSTANCE 
HAS  THE  STRENCTN  OF  ANY  ONE  OF  THESE  MANURES  BEEN  FOUND  TO  BE  BELOW  THE  STANDARD,  fu4ly 
given,  in  percentages,  on  each  tag.  Send  for  New  Pamphlet  (1880).  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  Street,  New  York.  ’ 

BRANCH  STORE  AT  HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Experiment  Set  “  A,”  $7.00.— “Complete  Manure”  Experiment  Set,  $5.00.  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  “Farm  Experiments,”  prepared  by 
Prof.  "VV .  O.  Atwater,  and  Blanks  for  Reporting  Experiments,  enclosed  with  each  Set  “A.” 


Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill. 


Send  for  circulars  to  GKO.  W.  RUE,  Hamilton.  Ohio. 


AA  Varieties  selected  Fruits.  Fruit  Plants,  and  Frnlt 
JLUU  Trees,  grown  for  transplanting  and  fruit  for  the 
market.  Catalogue  free.  3.  8.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.J. 


MATTHEWS’ 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  lending  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most,  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 


EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 


ARTICHOKES,  AND  MAGIE  SWINE 

tor  sale.  Send  for  free  circular. 

E.  F.  BROCKWAY,  Ainsworth.  Washington  Co.  ton:».  j 


FIRE-PROOF  FARM  BUILDING. 

FIRE,  WATER,  <& 
„  WlfcD-PRO<m 

Can  be  applied  to  old  or 
new  buildings  by  an  ordin¬ 
ary  mechanic  or  laboring 
man.  Adapted  to  all  cli¬ 
mates  and  seasons.  The 
cheapest  and  best  cover¬ 
ing  lor  buildings  ever 
made  where  durability  is 
desired.  See  article  Am. 
Agriculturist,  Nov,  1879, 
page  461.  Information 
free.  Address 

W.  T.  WELLS, 

'8  Beekman  St , New  York 


1880.] 
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RE  NDER  SO  M’S 


Combined  Cntaloernoof 


SEEPS  ""pLANtS 


Sent  free  to  all  who  apply  by  letter. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co.,  . 
35  Gortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Liquid  Paints. 


BERRIES. 

QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 

the  largest  and  best. 

2,000,000  Sharpless  Straw¬ 
berries.  1,000,000  Miner's 
Great  Prolific.  10  acres  other 
choice  varieties.  2,625  bushels 
Berries  grown  at  Pomona 
Nursery  in  1870.  A  new  race 
of  Pea  s.  Kleffer’s  Hybrid, 
Blight  -  Proof :  hardy  and 
productive,  bears  early,  fruit 
large,  and  of  good  qnality. 
qSf~  Send  for  Catalogues  free. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Cinnamlnson,  N.  J. 


JT  ARE  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  PURE 
LINSEED  OIL  PAINTS. 

US'”  THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

These  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest  and  most  durable 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purpose.  They  are  prepared 
ready  for  the  brush  in  sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard 
colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  dwellings  and 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  body  and  durability  considered,  they  are  twenty-five  per 
cent  cheaper  than  the  best  White  Lead  or  any  other  kind 
of  paint  now  in  use. 

ZW~  Our  Asbestos  Liquid  White  has  been  adopted  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  work  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washing¬ 
ton. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  90. 

In  justice  to  Hie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  In¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can. 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  Berman  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti- 


Guthbert  Rasp 

E.  P.  ROE 


<D 

CO 

has  the  largest  and 
finest  stock  in  the 
country  of  this  un¬ 
equalled  market 
Raspberry.  The  wide  and  varied  test  of  the  past  season 
proves  it  to  be  the  finest,  largest,  hardiest,  bright  red 
raspberry  before  the  public.  A  third  larger  and  twice  as 
productive  as  the  Brandywine,  and  so  remarkably  firm  that 
it  can  be  shipped  by  rail  to  market.  It  bas  yielded  at  the 
rate  of  $800  per  acre.  For  portrait  see  April  No.  of  “  Scrib¬ 
ner’s  Magazine.”  Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


Strawberry  Plants 

50  Sharpless 
100  Crescent  Seedling 
100  Cumberl'd  Triumph 
100  Monarch  of  West 
100  Boyden’8  Thirty 
100  Clias.  Downlngs. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

15  Concord 

12  Hanford  Prolific 
'  8  Martha  (White) 


Either  kind 
postpaid 
for  SI. 00 
Lapiiam 
&  Anthony 
Clayton,  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
Free. 

The  Dollar 
Nursery. 


Raspberry  Plants 

15  Cuthbert  ( Red) 

25  Herstine  (Red) 

50  Brandywine  (Red) 

25  Gregg  (Black) 

50  M an i.Cl uster (Blc'k) 
Blackberry  Pl’nts 
35  Kittatinny 
35  Wilson’s  itarly 
35  Dorchester 
35  Lawtons. 


600,000 


PLANTS  BY  MAIL! 

A  Nursery  at  your  door. 
Best  new  Raspberry  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  Early 
Prolific.  Reliance, Cuthbert, 
Queenof  the  Market.  Thwack  (red),  Florence  (yellow).  Gregg 
(black),  50c.  a  dozen.  Sharpless.  Miner's  G.  P..  Glendale, 
Cinderella.Duchesse,  Continental,  Crescent,  Monarch,  Pioneer, 
Seth  Boyden,  Forest  Rose,  30c.  a  dozen.  Purity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  a  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  list  of  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Address 
GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury.  \.  J. 

1AAA  /I  A  A  SHARPLESS  Strawberry 
•  Plants,  Noted  for  Great  Vigor, 

Productiveness,  Large  Size,  and  Best  Quality  for  Market 
and  Family  Use.  Get  Plants  direct  from  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  “  the  home  of  the  Sharpless,”  and  be  sure  they  are 
genuine.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free. 

J .  L.  DILLON,  Florist.  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS— Pu,|’c^f?ereown’ 

Charles  Downing.  Crescent  Seedling,  Wilson  Albany,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack,  Kentucky,  and  Monarch  of  the  West,  at  $1.80  per 
1,000.  Boyden  No.  30.  Champion.  Cumberland,  Triumph,  and 
Cinderella,  at  $2.50  per  1,000.  Miner’s  Prolific,  $3  per  1,000. 
Sharpless,  $8  per  1,000.  For  prices  of  40  other  sorts,  or  for 
large  lots,  see  Catalogue  or  write  for  special  rates.  Please 
Address  Jf.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
sent  Free.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Agt.,  North  Reading,  Mass. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

in  large  quantity.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 
in  variety.  Asparagus.  Very  fine  at  $4  per  1,000.  Send 
for  Guide  to  Strawberry  Culture  and  Price  List. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

CHARPLESS,  40  cts.  per  doz  ;  $1.50  per  100,  post-paid. 

Other  kinds  lower.  SNYDERS,  $6  to  $10  per  M.  Lists 
free  to  all.  sTONK  LAKE  NURSERY, 

(formerly  Steele  Bros.)  La  Porte,  Ind. 

The  crystal  city  strawberry  is 

undoubtedly  the  earliest  variety  known.  It  proved  it¬ 
self  the  earliest  last  spring,  by  being  in  the  market  several 
days  before  any  other  strawberry  from  any  part  of  the  State. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

E.  WILLIAMS,  Crystal  City,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES.  ESTABLISHED  1S35. 

Sharpless,  Miners'  Prolific,  Queen  of  the  West,  and  100 
other  good  kinds  of  Strawberries,  all  the  choice  Raspberries 
and  other  smail  fruits.  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange,  and 
small  fruits,  specialties.  All  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  Prices  never  lower.  Price  list 
free.  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Thousands  of  Cuthbert 

Counties  before  it  was  advertised.  Plants  and  root-cuttings 
for  sale.  Catalogue  free.  Prices  low.  Rockland  Co.  Nur¬ 
series,  A.  T.  BLAUVELT  &  CO..  Blanveltville,  N.  Y. 

30  Riir  Currants,  Grapes,  elc.  100  best  sorbs.  Plants 
Acres  uls  h.v  mail  or  express.  See  our  prices  before  buy- 
Ilnri-inr  Ing  of  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  Tree, 
nerries.  (j.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE,  So.  Glastonbury,  Conn. 


tW  The  Metropolitan  Elevated  It.  I!.,  of  New  York  City, 
is  painted  with  our  paints,  .adl 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.— Brown,  Red,  Yellow, 
Gray,  Slate,  and  Cream,  for  tin  and  shingle  rools,  iron  work, 
agricultural  implements,  fences,  outbuildings,  etc.  We 
guarantee  this  to  be  a  better  article  than  has  ever  before  been 
offered  to  the  public  for  similar  purposes. 

Samples  of  Colors  and  Descriptive  Price-Lists  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’F’G  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane, NY. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Boiler  Cover¬ 
ing,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Cements,  Coat¬ 
ings,  etc. 

THE  DIN6EE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

„  THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Great  Specialtyis  growing  and  distributing  these. 
Beautiful  Roses.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  SI  j  12  for  S2s  19  for  S3;  26  for  $4;  35  forS5; 
75  for  SlO;  100  for  S13.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture  (60  pp.  elegantly  illustrated)  and  choose 
from  over  Five  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

-  jf  a  9  Jl  ior  «  f 
i  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants , 

)  Hardy  Shrubbery , 

_  Seeds,  etc.,  by  mail. 

JMnWuo  J.T.  Phillips,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,Pa, 


ROSES! 


FLOWERS 


Roses  and  Greenhouse  Plants,  VorPst"o! 

Lady  Agents  wanted  in  every  town.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Address  WM.  B.  REED,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

OVER 

1200 

Distinct 
_ I  Varieties 

All  Strong  Plants,  each  labeled^  delivered  safely  by  mail. 
Largest  assortment.  Low  prices.  In  business  for  26 
years*  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Stock  comprises  all  desirable 
varieties.  Only  mature  plants  sent.  Our  new  Illustrated 
Hand-Book*  sent  free,  contains  the  name  and  description  of 
each  plant,  with  instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  Do 
not  purchase  plants  elsewhere  before  sending  for  our  new 
EJAMDaRfinEf  Every  lover  of  flowers  should  have  it.  All 
■  fl  II  \l  E#  DvUll  buyers  of  cheap  plants  should  have  it. 
Everyone  wanting  new  and  choice  plants  should  send  for  or 
Hand-Book.  HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Hill  Nurseries,  West  Chester,  P~ 


IMS  AND  GERANIUMS. 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival,  satisfaction,  stock  equal  to  any 
in  market. 

100  by  express  for  $5.  50  by  mail,  S3. 

Samples,  14:  for  $1.10.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mat  toon.  III. 

NEW  HARDY  PLANTS 

#in  large  and  remarkable  variety, 
including  the 

JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

Rhododendrons.  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Purple  Beech,  in  large 
quantities. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  Lists  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  in  cents. 

PAKS0NS  &  SOUS  CO.  (Limited), 


ICIssena  Nurseries, 


Flushing,  N.  Y. 


GEO.  S.  WAliB'*,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Circular  free. 


cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention.of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30' 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  7 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rales, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South.  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. — To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  he  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  Th6 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Fish  as  Fertilizer.— “  J.  C.  D.,”  Richmond,  Va. 
The  fish  known  as  Menhaden,  or  Moss  Bunkers,  are  t lie 
kind  used,  merely  because  they  are  the  most  abundant  7 
the  oil  is  first  pressed  out  of  them,  and  the  residue,  dried 
and  ground  as  Fish  Guano,  or  Fish  Scrap,  is  a  regular 
article  of  trade  with  the  dealers  in  fertilizers. 

Feeding  Poultry.—  It  is  a  common  practice  tor 
throw  the  “chicken  food”  on  the  cold  snow,  sometimes 
where  it  is  as  deep  as  the  fowls  can  well  wade  through, 
or  even  worse,  into  a  regular  mud  hole.  Neitherof  these 
methods  is  of  advantage  to  the  fowls ;  in  the  first  case 
they  are  obliged  to  swallow  a  large  amount  of  cold, 
chilling  snow,  and  in  the  second,  an  amount  of  mud  is 
taken  into  the  stomach  that  is  not  desirable.  All  this 
discomfort  could  be  avoided  by  providing  a  feeding 
trough,  so  arranged  that  the  food  maybe  clean.  Aside 
from  the  looks  of  the  practice,  it  will  pay  to  be  neat  in 
feeding  these  animals  that  help  to  feed  us. 

Honey  Locust  Seeds.—  L.  Heading,  and  others 
will  find  at  the  end  of  an  article  on  the  Honey  Locust, 
page  63,  the  information  asked  concerning  the  seeds. 

Artichokes— Jerusalem— Brazilian.— Sev¬ 
eral  inquiries.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  Brazilian  Arti¬ 
choke  so  far  as  coming  from  Brazil  any  more  than  there 
is  one  coming  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  not  at  all  likely  that 
this  native  American  plant  was  ever  seen  in  either  place. 
We  have  more  than  once  explained  how  the  name  Jeru¬ 
salem  came  from  a  corruption  of  the  Italian  name  GirasoL 
In  France,  where  much  more  attention  has  been  given  t<> 
its  culture  than  with  us,  they  have  nearly  a  dozen  varie¬ 
ties.  When  some  of  onr  cultivators  found  that  a  short, 
round  variety  was  more  productive  then  the  old  fashioned 
long  and  slender  one,  they  called  it  “Brazilian,” — a  good 
enough  name  to  distinguish  that  variety,  hut  it  should 
not  be  understood  to  indicate  anything  about  its  origin. 
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Nuts  and  Nubbins. 


A  stuck-up  thing— A  show-bill. 

Diet  for  prize-fighters — Pound  cake. 

A  tornado  is  a  great  blow  to  any  country. 

We  desire  to  be  underrated  only  by  assessors. 

A  musical  instrument  dealer  advertises  his  drums  that 
“  can’t  be  beat.” 

Charles  Lamb  said  of  one  of  his  critics,  “  The  more  I 
think  of  him,  the  less  I  think  of  him.” 

In  a  written-spelling  exercise,  “  Foregoes  ”  was  given 
out:  a  little  boy  wrote,  “  Go,  go,  go,  go.” 

When  a  cat  gives  an  entertainment  on  the  top  of  a 
■wall,  it  isn’t  the  cat  we  object  to ;  it’s  the  waul. 

A  man  fell  in  a  fit  in  a  tailor’s  shop.  His  envious  rival 
said,  “  That’s  the  first  fit  ever  seen  over  there.” 

Many  a  rough  customer  has  never  known  how  good  he 
was  until  he  killed  somebody  and  heard  the  lawyer  in 
charge  sum  up  his  virtues. 

After  a  Texas  jury  had  disagreed  for  ninety-six  hours, 
the  judge  got  a  verdict  in  two  minutes  by  sending  in 
word  that  a  circus  was  in  town. 

“  How  far  is  it  to  Butler,  if  I  keep  straight  on  !  ”— 
“Well,  about  twenty-five  thousand  miles,  but  if  you  turn 
the  other  way  it’s  about  half  a  mile  1” 

Editor:  “Our  friend  W.  has  presented  us  with  a 
basket  of  grapes,  for  which  he  will  accept  our  compli¬ 
ments.  some  of  which  are  two  inches  in  diameter.” 

An  old  lady  in  Wichita  says  she  never  could  imagine 
where  all  the  Smiths  came  from  until  she  saw  in  a  New 
England  town  a  sign,  “  Smith  Manufacturing  Company.” 

A  washerwoman,  commended  by  her  pastor  for  regular 
attendance  at  church,  said,  “  Oh,  yes,  after  my  hard 
week’s  work  it  rests  me  so  to  come  and  sit  in  church  and 
have  nothing  to  think  about.” 

“  Which  do  you  think  would  be  the  easiest  for  me  to 
change  myself  into— a  lion,  a  horse,  or  an  ass  ?”  asked  a 
conceited  fellow  of  a  friend.— “  Oh,  into  an  ass,  as  that 
would  require  the  least  change.” 

A  c  for  an  h.  A  cow  jumped  on  the  track  before  an  ex¬ 
press  train.  The  report  of  the  danger  said:  “As  the 
safest  way,  the  engineer  put  on  full  steam,  dashed  agaiust 
the  cow,  and  literally  cut  her  into  calves.” 

In  answer  to  a  Music  Committee,  an  applicant  wrote : 
“  Gentlemen,  I  noticed  your  advertisement  for  an  organ¬ 
ist.  and  music  teacher,  either  lady  or  gentleman.  Having 
been  both  for  several  years,  I  offer  you  my  services.” 

‘Mr.  Smith,”  you  said  you  once  officiated  in  the 
pulpit.” — “Yes,  sir:  I  held  the  light  to  the  man  that 
preached.” — “Ah!  the  court  understood  yon  differently, 
tt  supposed  that  you  delivered  the  sermon.” — “No,  sir; 

I  only  threw  light  upon  it.” 

A  life  insurance  agent  tells  us  that  only  last  week  a 
man  insured  his  life  for  §20,000,  paying  a  single  premium, 
and  died  the  same  night,  and  to  day  his  family  has  (he 
money.  He  advises  ns  to  follow  the  good  example.  We’ll 
think  it  over,  and  ask  the  family  about  it. 

A  Chicago  man  having  put  his  new  trotter  to  his  best 
speed,  proudly  asked  a  policeman  why  he  did  not  arrest 
him  for  fast  driving,  and  was  answered  :  “  No  cause,  sir; 
you  haven’t  driven  fast  enough  yet.  to  violate  no  ordin¬ 
ance.”— A  trotting  horse  was  offered  for  sale  in  the  next 
morning’s  papers. 

Teacher  (trying  to  explain  repentance) :  “  If  a  bad  boy 
steals  an  orange,  and  his  mother  catching  him  at  it,  tells 
him  kindly  how  wicked  it  is  and  how  grieved  she  is, 
don’t  yon  think  that  boy  ought  to  feel  sorry  ?”— Scholar : 
“Yessum.”— Teacher:  “And  why ’’’—Scholar :  “Cause 
hehain’t  et  the  orange  before  his  mother  cotched  him 
and  took  it  away  from  him.” 

If  men  were  turned  outof  office  onlywhen  they  behaved 
badly,  or  because  others  could  perforin  their  dirties  bet¬ 
ter,  we  should  find  their  chief  attention  devoted  to  the 
performance  of  good  work ,  because  that  would  be  the 
root  of  their  tenure  of  office.  Now  their  most  earnest 
thought  is  how  to  carry  the  next  election  for  their  party, 
as  therein  lies  their  tenure  of  office. 

A  weary  peasant  taking  his  first  railway  ride  on  a  pitch 
•dark  night,  wished  to  take  a  nap,  but  was  bothered  to 
find  a  place  for  his  huge  three-cornered  hat  in  the  crowded 
•car.  “ Here ,  put  it  in  the  cupboard,  my  good  man,”  said 
a  commercial  traveler,  opening  the  window.  The  drowsy 
peasant  complied,  murmuring  his  thanks,  and  express¬ 
ing  his  ignorance  of  the  ways  and  conveniences  of  the 
rail.  He  was  soon  in  a  sweet  sleep  ;  before  he  awoke  the 
commercial  traveler  prudently  found  a  seat  in  another  car. 

A  rich  and  ingenious  mechanician  constructed  a  safe 
which  he  declared  to  be  burglar-proof.  To  convince  the 
incredulous  of  the  Diet  he  placed  .a  §500  note  in  his 
pocket,  had  himself  locked  in  the  safe,  with  a  liberal  sup¬ 
ply  of  provisions,  and  the  key  cast  into  the  river,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  would  give  the  money  to  the  man  who  un¬ 
fastened  the  door.  All  the  blacksmiths  and  carpenters 
in  the  country  have  been  boring  and  blasting  at  that  safe 
for  a  week  with  every  kind  of  tool  and  explosive  mixture 
known  to  science,  and  the  man  is  there  yet !  He  has  con¬ 
vinced  everybody  that  it  is  the  safest  safe  ever  invented. 
Fears  are  entertained  that  the  whole  concern  will  have 
to  be  melted  down  in  the  blast  furnace  before  he  is  re- 
leasedi’aiul  efforts  are  to  be  made  to  pass  in  through  the 
keyhole  a  fire-proof  jacket,  to  protect  the  inventor  while 
the  iron  is  melting. 

A  dilapidated  old  man  entered  a  lawyer’s  office  with  a 
book  under  his  arm,  and  looking  around,  apparently 
stupidly,  inquired  if  he  could  see  the  lawyer.  He  was 
pointed  to  a  sign  reading:  “  Very  busy  just  now;  will 
see  you  later.”  The  man  went  out.  The  lawyer  heard 
that  his  .  visitor  had  a  §50,000  case.  Much  vexed,  the 
lawyer  tore  down  his  sign.  Soon  after  the  man  called 
again  with  a  book  under  his  arm,  and  was  received  with 
great  cordiality.  In?  sat  down  and  asked,  “Very  busy 
this  morning;  I  don’t  want  to  annoy  you  Oh,  no, 
plenty  of  time  now;  you  can’t  annoy  me  at  all;  I  shall 
listen  to  you  with  pleasure.”— The  old  man  slowly  undid 
the  book  and  began  :  “  I’d  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  Life  of  Napoleon  ;  it  is  said  the  engravings  alone 
cost  $50.00ff  and  vet  the  book  is  selling  at  only - .” 


Xbe  Deatb  of  Alfred  Gray.— Just  as  we  go  to 

press,  we  see  the  announcement  that  Alfred  Gray,  Sec. 
of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  died  at  Topeka, 
January  23d.  No  particulars  are  given  of  an  event 
that  will  bring  sadness  to  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  We 
must  at  present  content  ourselves  by  saying,  that  no  State 
has  done  more  for  her  agriculture,  thaii  Kansas,  and  this 
has  been  largely  due  to  the  fact,  that  Alfred  Gray  was  the 
most  efficient  Secretary.  A  practical  farmer  himself,  he 
appreciated  the  needs  of  farmers,  and  worked  most  faith¬ 
fully  to  supply  them.  Among  the  many  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  that  cluster  around  the  Centennial,  are  those  of 
the  delightful  hours  passed  in  the  society  of  this  most 
geuiial  gentleman,  and  surely  no  State  was  more  worthily 
represented,  than  Kansas  in  his  person.  The  loss 
which  Kansas  sustains  is  a  loss  to  the  whole  country. 

A  Good  Knife  is  a  good  thing,  and  the  further  one 
is  “  off  soundings,”  whether  at  sea,  or  beyond  cities  and 
stores,  the  more  does  he  need  a  knife  upon  which  he  can 
rely.  The  cutlery  sold  in  small  places,  and  frontier  towns, 
is  much  like  the  celebrated  razors  of  Pindar,  “  made  to 
sell.”  One  who  can  be  reached  by  mail,  can  be  sure  to 
get  a  good  knife,  a  fact,  duly  set  forth  in  its  proper  place. 

Young  Forest  Trees.— The  raising  of  most  for¬ 
est  trees  from  the  seed  is  not  difficult,  provided  they  can 
have  the  proper  care  in  weeding,  shading,  etc.  But  this 
care  is  what  the  fiirmer  who  most  needs  the  trees,  is  the 
least  able  to  give,  as  it  is  demanded  just  at  the  time  when 
he  is  busiest.  We  announced  last  year,  that  a  great  help 
was  afforded  to  farmers  in  this  matter  by  Messrs.  Robert 
Douglas  &  Sons,  of  Waukegan,  Ill.  This  firm  which  an¬ 
nually  raises  many  acres  of  tree  seedlings,  last  year  tried 
the  experiment  of  sending  packages  of  young  trees  by 
mail.  This  was  attended  by  such  favorable  results,  that 
they  propose  to  continue  to  do  so  this  year.  So  greatly 
were  we  impressed  with  its  importance,  that  in  making 
up  our  list  of  useful  articles  for  premiums,  “  Forest  Trees 
by  Mail,”  No.  129,  were  included.  By  supplying  the 
farmer  on  the  prairies  with  trees,  that  are,  so  to  speak, 
beyond  the  dangers  incident  to  childhood,  tree  planting 
is  rendered  a  very  simple  matter,  and  it  should  lead  to  in¬ 
creased  activity  in  this  respect.  The  Messrs.  Douglas 
say,  and  we  doubt  not,  truly,  that  there  is  no  appreciable 
direct  profit  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  they  hope  to  find 
their  ultimate  returns,  in  an  increased  love  for  tree-plant¬ 
ing  throughout  the  whole  of  the  present  treeless  regions. 

Mixed  Farming.— Until  our  country  is  settled 
up,  and  the  virgin  fertility  of  the  new  soil  is  beginning 
to  be  exhausted,  we  can  not  hope  for  that  safe  and  solid 
foundation  for  our  agriculture  which  comes  from  Mixed 
Farming.  When  every  farmer  comes  to  that  point  when 
he  knows  that  his  land  is  a  medium  through  which  crude 
fertilizing  elements  pass  in  becoming  food— vegetables, 
fruits,  grains,  flesh— he  will  feel  the  importance  of  a 
variety  of  products— a  rotation  of  crops— and  the  value 
of  animals  in  the  economy  of  the  farm.  ■  As  our  country 
grows  older  from  necessity,  if  for  no  other  reason,  farm¬ 
ers  will  be  more  thorough  students  of  their  profession. 

Alkali  Soils. — “  Red  River,”  Grand  Forks,  Dakota, 
writes,  there  are  patches  of  a  few  acres,  in  a  place  where 
the  soil  is  so  filled  with  alkali  that  nothing  will  grow  on 
them,  and  asks  why  it  is  only  in  patches,  and  if  anything 
can  be  done  to  get  rid  of  it _ These  alkaline  patches  ap¬ 

pear  when  the  subsoil  is  so  impervious  as  to  prevent  all 
natural  drainage.  The  water  does  not  drain  off  after  the 
rains,  but  is  evaporated  ;  water  is  continually  brought  to 
the  surface  from  the  subsoil  by  capillary  attraction,  and 
the  salts  it  contains  (Lime,  Soda,  and  Potash),  are  left  on 
the  surface.  The  tronble  can  be  remedied  by  draining, 
or  by  draining  and  irrigation.  Drainage  will  give  the 
water  a  chance  to  pass  off,  and  in  time  the  rains  will 
wash  out  the  excess  of  alkali.  If  irrigation  can  be  em¬ 
ployed,  this  washing  out  process  will  be  much  hastened. 
Irrigation  without  drainage  would  he  of  no  use,  for  when 
the  surface  became  dry  again,  the  old  state  of  things  is 
restored.  In  some  portions  of  Colorado,  the  reclaimed 
alkali  soils  are  regarded  as  their  most  valuable  land. 

Tree  Peddlers  Again.— “J.  M.  L.,”  Vienna, 
Kans.,  writes  that  three  persons  came  to  his  town  pre¬ 
tending  to  be  agents  of  a  certain  nursery  in  Illinois. 
They  offered  “Russian  apples  at  $1  each,  claiming  them 
to  be  imported  from  Russia  at  one  year  old,  and  to  be 
borer  proof,  pear  trees  grown  one  year  in  France,  and  far 
superior  to  anything  ever  offered  in  this  country,  cherry 
trees  grown  one  year  in  England,  and  peaches  grown  one 
year  in  Canada,  and  far  superior  to  native  trees.” — We 
never  heard  of  the  nursery  that  these  parties  claim  to  rep¬ 
resent,  still  there  may  be  such.  “They  also  claim  that 
there  are  but  four  nurseries  that  import  fruit  in  this  way 
two  of  them  in  New  York,  one  in  Ohio,  and  this  one  in 
Illinois.”  Our  correspondent  asks:  “Are  there  such 
apples  as  Russian  Borer-proof,  and  are  fruit  trees  im¬ 
ported  in  the  manner  stated,  or  is  the  whole  thing  a 
swindle,  and  is  there  any  way  to  get  out  of  receiving  the 


stock  ordered  ?  ” — We  get  every  spring  and  fall  more  or 
less  letters  of  the  same  purport,  from  persons,  who,  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  representations  of  “  nursery  agents,”  give 
them  orders,  and  afterwards  suspecting  that  the  stories 
are  not  true,  repent  of  their  haste,  and  write  to  ask  if 
they  are  obliged  to  abide  by  their  agreement.  Of  course 
if  one  has  ordered  trees  under  false  representations,  he 
can  not  be  bound  by  his  agreement.  The  trouble  will  be 
to  prove  that  the  representations  are  false.  If  the  truth 
is  known,  it  will  probably  turn  out  that  every  one  who 
ordered  trees  from  these  chaps  has  signed  a  note  which 
is  held  against  him.  They  got  the  name  by  asking  for 
his  address,  or  in  some  other  way.  The  chance  of  re¬ 
pudiating  the  order  will  depend  upon  what  kind  of  a 
judge  or  justice  “dispenses  with  the  law”  in  the  locality. 
Take  the  case  in  point :  Russian  apples  are  not  “  borer- 
proof,”  and  they  are  only  to  be  preferred  to  other  apples 
in  localities  where  their  probable  greater  hardiness  will 
allow  them  to  endure  the  climate.  Kansas  does  not  need 
them.  Pear,  cherry,  and  peach  trees  of  one  year  old,  are 
not  generally  imported  from  the  countries  named,  still  it 
can  not  be  proved  that  the  trees  were  not  imported.  If  it 
was  claimed  that  the  trees  were  any  bettor  for  being 
grown  a  year  in  another  country,  that  is  a  false  repre¬ 
sentation.  We  have  little  doj,ibt  that  the  whole  affair  is  a 
swindle.  The  trouble  will  be  to  convince  the  court  of 
that  should  the  case  be  brought  up.  All  anxiety  and 
trouble  may  be  saved,  as  well  as  the  future  disappoint¬ 
ment  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  by  the  exercise 
of  a  proper  caution.  Every  one  should  know  that  grow¬ 
ing  a  peach  in  Canada,  or  a  cherry  tree  in  England,  will 
in  no  manner  alter  its  nature,  and  the  mere  fact  that  an 
apple  was  raised  from  the  seed  in  Russia  can  not  possibly 
protect  its  trunk  from  a  Yankee  borer.  Still  another 
way  of  avoiding  trouble  with  tree  peddlers,  is  not  to  buy 
of  them  at  all,  but  purchase  of  well-known  nurserymen. 

Sorghum  iu  America— Its  Introduction. 

An  Interesting  Bit  of  History. 

In  the  spring  of  1856,  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  received  a  small  parcel  of  Sorghum  seed  from 
Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andreux  &  Co.,  the  noted  seedsmen.of 
Paris,  who  had  brought  it  from  China.  It  was  planted.in 
rich  garden  soil,  and  grew  13  to  15  feet  high,  maturing 
its  seed  well.  The  children  of  the  neighborhood  found 
the  juices  of  the  stalks  so  sweet  that  they  used  up  a  large 
part  of  the  three  rows  25  feet  in  length.  A  sketch  of  one 
of  the  plants  was  made  and  published,  with  a  description, 
in  this  journal  for  February,  1857.  It  was  subsequently 
announced  that  the  seed  would  be  distributed  among  our 
readers,  to  be  divided  equally  among  all  who  should  send 
an  envelope  directed  to  themselves — say  from  25  to  50 
seeds  each.  This  publication  brought  samples  to  the 
office  from  three  other  parties  within  30  miles  of  N.  Y. 
City.  Soon  after  a  stranger  came  in  and  tried  hard  to 
buy  all  our  seed.  When  his  offer  reached  $8.00  a  pound, 
he  was  informed  that  it  would  not  be  sold  at  any  price, 
as  it  was  already  promised  to  our  readers.  He  then  pro¬ 
duced  a  newspaper  item  from  the  West,  where  he  had 
been  traveling,  and  said  the  interest  was  so  great  that  he 
could  divide  a  pound  into  a  hundred  or  more  parcels  and 
sell  them  quickly  at  §1.00  a  parcel.  As  soon  as  he  left 
the  office,  the  Editor  sent  out  and  bought  all  the  seed  in 
the  three  localities  he  had  heard  of,  at  §5  a  pound.  At 
the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the  Paris  seedsmen  to  send 
him  all  the  seed  they  had,  and  draw  on  him  for  the  pay. 
To  his  surprise — consternation  almost — they  returned 
word  by  the  next  steamer  that  they  had  shipped  1,000 
lbs.  (no  Atlantic  Cable  then)  and  held  600  lbs.  more  to  his 
order.  The  whole  was  ordered  at  once,  and  when  the  1,000 
lbs.  arrived  it  was  immediately  announced  that  none  of 
it  would  be  sold,  but  that  a  packet  of  at  least  400  seeds 
would  be  presented  to  any  reader  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  who  desired  it — enough  to  experiment  with  and 
to  provide  an  abundant  supply  of  plants  the  next  year  if 
it  proved  valuable.  Thirty-One  Thousand  (31,000)  Par¬ 
cels  were  distributed  to  our  readers  throughout  the 
country,  and  planted.  Enough  was  saved  and  sent  to 
Georgia  to  grow  34,500  lbs.  (17%  tons)  of  seed,  during 
the  summer  of  1S57.  This  was  sent  to  this  office,  and  a 
full  pound  given  to  every  reader  desiring  it  for  1858- 
over  30,000  pound  parcels  were  thus  distributed. 

From  the  above  seed  thus  widely  and  freely  scatter¬ 
ed  was  produced  at  least  nine-tenths  of  all  the  Sorghum 
grown  in  this  country.  (A  small  quantity  was  sent  out 
from  the  Patent  Office,  and  some  sold  by  dealers).  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  gallons  of  syrup  were  made  and  used 
during  the  war  when  the  usual  supply  o  Southern  grown 
sugar  was  cut  off.  It  was  worth  many  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  country.  But  such  difficulty  was  experienced  in 
producing  good  sugar  that  the  cultivation  fell  off  after  the 
supply  of  South  grown  sugar  came  in.  Quite  a  “  boom  ” 
was  started  later  on  by  high  claims  asserted  for  a  variety 
called  the  African  “  Imphee,”  but  this  soon  died  out. 
Recently,  the  improved  processes  of  obtaining  the  sac¬ 
charine  matter  in  crystalline  form,  as  sugar,  have  given 
a  new  impetus,  and  very  promising  results  are  antici¬ 
pated,  as  noted  on  pages  101-102. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

When  a  catalogue  includes  more  than  one  department 
of  business — as  Nursery  and  Greenhouse,  we,  as  hereto¬ 
fore,  place  it  under  what  appears  to  be  the  leading  branch. 

SEEDSMEN. 

Huso  Beyer,  New  London,  Iowa. — Besides  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds  offers  Greenhouse  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc. 

J.  Bolgiano  &  Son,  No.  38  South  Calvert  Street,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md. — One  of  the  oldest  houses  in  the  country,  and 
has  several  novelties,  including  the  Queen  Tomato. 

Alfred  Bkidgejian,  No.  870  Broadway,  New  York. — 
A  year  older  than  the  above ;  a  very  compact,  and  ably 
illustrated  list  of  everything  in  the  trade. 

John  Lewis  Child,  Queens,  Queens  Co.,  N.  Y. — 
Flower  Seeds  in  half  dime  packets.  Bulbs  and  Green¬ 
house  Plants.  Illustrated. 

Cole  &  Brothers,  Pella,  Iowa. — Vegetable,  Flower, 
and  Farm  Seeds  ;  full,  compact  and  illustrated. 

Crossman  Bros.,  300  Munroe  Avenue,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. — A  wholesale  list  of  Vegetable  and  Field  Seeds. 

J.  A. Foote,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.— Vegetable  and  Farm 
and  Flower  Seeds.  Neat,  compact,  and  business  like. 

James  J.  H.  Gregory,  Marblehead,  Mass.— Character¬ 
istic  in  every  feature,  especially  in  the  many  novelties 
and  specialties.  Also  the  Hubbard  Squash. 

E.  M.  Haven,  Bloomingdale.  Van  Buren  Co.,  Mich. — 
Vegetable  Seeds  and  Hot-bed  and  Garden  Vegetable 
Plants. 

Thomas  Meehan.  Germantown,  Pa.— Special  list  of 
Tree,  Shrub,  and  Fruit-tree  Seeds. 

T.  M.  Metcalf.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  offer  largely  the 
growth  of  their  “North  Star  Seed  Farms.”  Also  Small 
Fruits  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings. 

E.  A.  Reeves,  No.  69  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York,  sends 
a  neat  illustrated  list  of  Vegetable  and  Farm  Seeds,  and 
another  for  Flower  Seeds,  both  very  full  and  complete. 

I.  J.  Simonson.  No.  63  Barclay  Street.— Send  out  sepa¬ 
rate  catalogues  for  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  the 
selection  in  both  very  large. 

Wi.  W.  Sterling,  Cutchogue,  N.  Y. — A  select  list  of 
Vegetable  Seeds  of  his  own  growing. 

James  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  Street,  N.  Y 
— For  nearly  80  years  Thorbnrn’s  seed  store  has  been 
known  to  New  Yorkers  ;  the  catalogue  is  a  wonder  of 
capaciousness  and  compactness,  and  presents  an  innova 
tion  by  being  illustrated. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Garret  II.  Banta,  Riverdale,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.— A 
select  list  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock,  Evergreens,  etc. 

Cherry  &  Neuson,  Nashville,  Tenn. — Besides  Fruits, 
of  which  there  are  many  Southern  varieties,  very  full  in 
Evergreen  and  other  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J.,  sends  his  whole¬ 
sale  list  of  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Robt.  Douglass  &  Sons,  Waukegan,  Ill. — To  their 
usual  wholesale  list  of  Evergreen  and  Ornamental  Tree 
seedlings  add  much  interesting  descriptive  matter.  Also 
a  list  of  Forest  Trees  by  mail. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  send  a  special 
list  of  Strawberries,  with  useful  directions  for  culture. 

The  Gould  Nursery,  Beaver  Dam,  Wis. — Selections 
with  special  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  Northwest  in 
Fruits  and  Ornamental  Stock. 

Charles  A.  Green,  Clinton,  Munroe  Co.,  N.  Y.— 
Small  Fruits,  accompanied  by  a  treatise  ontheir  culture. 

David  Hill,  Dundee,  III. — Wholesale  list  of  Ever¬ 
green  and  Forest  Tree  Seedlings,  also  older  stock  and 
Fruit  Trees,  etc. 

King  &  Murray,  Flushing,  N.  Y. — This,  the  Blood- 
good  Nursery,  shows  no  signs  of  age  in  its  catalogue,  ex¬ 
cept  the  statement  that  it  was  established  in  1790. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. — A 
full  catalogue  of  Small  Fruits  with  various  specialties. 

T.V.  Munson,  Denison,  Texas. — Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Stock,  with  special  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  State. 

John  C.  Neltnor,  Turner  Junction,  Ill. — Two  very 
neat,  compact,  and  comprehensive  lists,  one  of  general 
Nursery  Stock,  and  the  other  devoted  to  Strawberries, 
with  descriptions. 

C.  M.  Silva  &  Son,  Newcastle,  Cal.— Fruit  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees  suited  to  the  Pacific  coast. 

W.  C.  Steele,  Laporte,  Ind.— A  price  list  of  Smail 
Fruits  in  great  variety. 

H.  M.  Thompson  &  Son,  St.  Francis,  Wis.— Seedlings 
of  Evergreen  and  Deciduous  Trees,  Fruits  and  Tree  and 
Shrub  Seeds.  Wholesale  list. 

B.  F.  Transou  &  Co.,  Humboldt,  Tenn. — A  genera 
stock  of  varieties  best  suited  to  the  State,  some  of  which 
are  local. 

F.  Trowbridge.  Milford,  Conn.— A  Cranberry  circular. 

E.  B.  Underhill.  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  neat 

and  well  classified  list  of  Small  Fruits,  or  “  berry  plants.” 

John  Van  Loon,  New  Amsterdam,  Wis. — Small  Fruits 
and  others,  with  special  reference  to  hardiness.  Seeds 
and  Ornamental  Plants. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Small  Fruits,  special¬ 
ties  in  Vegetable  Seeds  and  Vegetable  Plants,  also  a  trea¬ 
tise  on  Strawberry  culture. 

Zimmerman  Bros.,  Cameron,  Mo.— A  collection  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock  suited  to  the  climate. 

FLORISTS. 

Thomas  Elverson,  New  Brighton,  Beaver  Co..  Pa.— 
Very  full  and  excellent  list  of  greenhouse  and  other  Plants. 

Peter  Henderson,  No.  35  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.— 
A  special  low  rate  list  for  collections  of  Plants. 

Leeds  &  Co..  Richmond,  Ind.— Both  wholesale  and  re¬ 
tail  lists,  including  many  novelties.  Roses  a  specialty. 

Arnold  Puetz.  Jacksonville,  Fla.— Plants,  Bulbs, 
Bustle  work,  and  young  Alligators. 


Wm.  B.  Reed,  Chambersburg,  Pa.— Special  Rose  list 
and  greenhouse  Plants. 

A.  Whitcomb,  Lawrance,  Kan.— A  choice  selection, 
including  novelties  in  the  usual  “  neat  as  a  pin  ”  style. 

LIVE  STOCK. 

A.  G.  Atkins,  Orange,  N.  J.— Jersey  Cattle,  Berkshires, 
and  Fowls  of  choice  breeds, 

Baker  &  Harrigan,  Comstocks,  Washington  Co., 
N.  Y.— A  large  list  of  Trotting  stock  with  pedigrees. 

E.  Dillon  &  Co.,  Bloomington,  Ill. — Illustrated  cata¬ 
logue  of  their  immense  stock  of  Norman  French  Horses. 

L.  L.  Reed,  Auburn,  Ohio. — Thorough-bred  stock  from 
Pigs  to  Pigeons. 

A.  M.  Sheperd,  Sand  Brook,  N.  J.— The  leading  varie¬ 
ties  of  Fowls  and  their  eggs. 

L.  B.  Silver,  Cleveland,  O. — Catalogue  of  “Ohio  Im¬ 
proved  Chester  Swine.” 

MACHINERY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

J.  L.  Case  &  Co.,  Racine,  Wis. — A  Farmer’s  Guide 
Book,  which  is  a  complete  almanac,  besides  setting  forth 
Separators  and  Powers. 

The  Chicago  Scraper  and  Ditcher  Co.,  at  Chicago 
and  Maywood,  Ill.,  set  forth  the  merits  of  their  Screw 
Pulverizer,  and  illustrate  it  in  a  comprehensive  circular 
of  over  40  pages. 

A.  B.  Cohu,  197  Water  Street,  N.  Y. — An  immense  va¬ 
riety  of  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,  with  many 
specialties  and  novelties. 


Eureka  Mower  Co.,  Towanda,  Pa.— Illustrate  their 
direct  Draft  Mower,  Eureka,  in  several  forms. 

Wilson  L.  Gill,  Columbus,  O.— Plows  in  great  variety 
illustrated  and  described. 

Heebner  &  Sons,  Lansdale,  Pa. — Horse  Powers, 
Threshers,  Sawing  Machines,  etc. 

H.  W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ill.,  set  forth  their  nu¬ 
merous  hardware  specialties,  Hog  Rings,  Animal  Mark¬ 
ers,  etc.,  in  a  handsome  pamphlet,  and  also  in  a  hu¬ 
morous  sheet  entitled  “  That  Hog  of  Mine.” 

A.  McCready  &  BrO.,  New  Galilee,  Pa.— Excelsior 
(Dog)  Churn  Power. 

Millburn  Wagon  Company,  Toledo,  O.— A  catalogue 
of  Carts,  Farm  Wagons,  Buggies,  etc.,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated  and  concisely  described. 

Oppenheih  Manufacturing  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.— The  Oppenheim  Double  Buggy  illustrated  in 
several  forms  by  handsome  photographs. 

Rankin  Refrigerator  Co.,  New  York.— Cooling  and 
Ice  Making  Apparatus. 

Geo.  F.  Shedd,  Waltham,  Mass.— Portable  Steam  En¬ 
gines. 

S.  E.  &  J.  M.  Sprout,  Nuney,  Pa.— The  William* 
Evaporator. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

John  A.  Bruce  &  Co.,  Hamilton,  Capada. — A  full  anC 
illustrated  catalogue  of  Seeds  of  all  kinds. 

F.  C.  Heinemann,  Erfurt,  Prussia. — Catalogue  of  Seeds, 
Fruits,  Plants,  Bulbs,  etc.,  and  an  immense  one  it  is. 


STATEMENT 


The  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New  York, 

F.  S.  WINSTON,  President, 

For  the  Year  ending  December  31st,  1S79, 

Annuity-  Account. 


Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1,  1879. 

Premium  Annuities . 

Annuities  Issued . 

No. 

53 

2 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 
$20,549  °9 
5,981  63 

701  00 

Annuities  in  force,  Jan.  1,  1880. 

Premium  Annuities .  . . 

Annuities  Terminated . 

No. 

49 

6 

Ann.  Pay’ts. 
$18,504  97 
5,289  31 
3,437  44 

55 

$27,231  72 

55 

$27,231  72 

/ 

Insurance  Account. 

No. 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1,  1879.-91,828 
Risks  Assumed . 12,210 

Amount. 

$290,774,315 

38,394,554 

Policies  in  force,  Jan.  1, 
Risks  Terminated . 

No. 

1880.. 95, 423 

Amount. 

$298,760,867 

30,408,002 

104,038 

$329,168,869 

104,038 

$329,168,869 

Dr, 

Revenue 

Account. 

Cr. 

To  Balance  from  last  account. 
“  Premiums  received. 

“  Interest  and  Rents., 


$101,804,169  84 


By  paid  Death  and  Endowments  Claims 

(matured  and  discounted) _ $7, 

“  “  Annuities . . . . . 

“  “  Dividends .  3 

“  “  Surrendered  Policies  and  Addi¬ 
tions .  3,555,8oo  4; 

“  “  Commissions  (payment  of  cur¬ 

rent  and  extinguishment  of 

future)  . 

“  “  Contingent  Guarantee  Ac¬ 
count .  302,908  08 

“  “  Taxes  and  Assessments .  350,324  26 

“  “  Expenses .  700,923  60 

“  Balance  to  New  Account .  85,765,515  68 

$101,804,169  84 


007,195  25 
25,080  78 
,427,479  00 


668,942  74 


Dr, 


Balance  Sheet. 


Cr. 


To  Reserve  at  four  per  cent  . $83,210,134  00 

“  Claims  by  death  not  yet  due .  619,895  00 

“  Premiums  paid  in  advance .  io3,592  64 

“  Surplus  and  Contingent  Guaran¬ 
tee  f  und .  4,529,373  V 


By  Bonds  Secured  by  Mortgages  on 

Real  (Estate . $54,895,134  77 

“  United 'States  and  other  Bonds. .. .  18,917,618  12 

“  Loans  on  U.  S.  Bonds .  2,100,000  00 

“  Real  Estate . 7,811,805  18 

“  Cash  in  Banks  and  Trust  Compa¬ 
nies  at  interest .  2,363.33728 

“  Interest  accrued .  1,397,061  07 

“  Premiums  deferred,  quarterly  and 

semi-annual  .  809,705  97 

“  Premiums  in  transit,  principally  for 

December .  99,974  35 

“  Balances  due  by  Agents .  68,358  07 


$88,462,994  81 


NOTE.  If  the  New  York  Standard  of  four  and  half  per  cent  Interest  be  used,  the  Surplus  is  Eleven 
million  one  hundred  and  forty-one  thousand,  forty-one  dollars  and  four  cents. 

,  33  aPPeaTs  by  the  Balance  Sheet,  a  dividend  larger  on  policies  paying  the  old  rates 

than  that  for  the  previous  year,  also  on  other  policies  in  proportion,  will  be  awarded  to  such  as  shall  be  in 
force  at  their  anniversaries  in  1880. 


The  rates  for  life  insurance  in  this  Company  were  reduced  in  1879. 
New  York,  January  22,  1880. 


BOARD  OP  TRUSTEES. 


Frederick  S.  Winston, 
Robert  H.  McCurdy, 
William  Betts,  LL.D., 
Samuel  E.  Sproulls, 
Samuel  M.  Cornell, 
Lucius  Robinson, 
William  Smith  Brown, 
William  H.  Popham, 
Samuel  D,  Babcock, 


Henry  A.  Smythe, 
William  E.  Dodge, 
George  S.  Coe, 

John  E.  Develin, 
Martin  Bates, 
William  A.  Haines, 
Seymour  L.  Husted, 
Oliver  H.  Palmer, 
Henry  E,  Davies, 


Richard  A.  McCurdy, 
James  C.  Holden, 
Hermann  C.  von  Post, 
George  C.  Richardson 
Alexander  H.  Rice, 
William  E.  Babcock, 
F.  Ratchford  Starr, 
Frederick  H,  Cossitt, 
Lewis  May, 


Oliver  Harriman, 
Thomas  Dickson, 
Henry  W.  Smith, 
John  H.  Sherwood, 
George  H.  Andrews, 
Robert  Olyphant, 
Geo.  F.  Baker, 

Jos.  Thompson. 

Benj.  B,  Sherman, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[March, 


The  largest  and  most  Complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  in  tlie  II.  S. 
Priced  Catalogues  sent  ns  follows :  No.  1, 


Vi(|  CIB.  ;  pidlU,  lei  CID.  XW.  Oj  utccuuuuoc.  A'  A  CC. 

No.  4,  'Wholesale,  Free,  and  No.  5,  Catalogue  of 
Roses,  with  beautiful  plate  of  New  and  Rare  Roses, 

1*  cts.  ;  plain.  Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Straw¬ 
berries,  with  plate,  Free.  Address,  ( 

ELLWANGER&BARRYjRochesterN^ 

NEW  ROSES. 

Bennett’s  Hybrid  Teas.— Combining  the  hardiness 
and  brilliant  colors  of  the  Remontant  Roses,  with  the  sweet 
perfume,  perpetual  blooming  qualities,  and  soft  shades  of 
the  Tea  Roses.  The  best  of  the  other  new  sorts  are  also 
offered.  Descriptive  list  sent  free  on  application — with 
colored  plate  of  live  choice  sorts,  10c.  Our  Descriptive  Cat¬ 
alogue  of  old,  standard  sorts  (3d  edition,  1879),  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Eochester,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRY! 

EKffk  lasax  Offers  one  of  the  largest 

■  ■  BH  and  finest  stock  of  SMALL 

mS  HI  FRUIT  PLANTS  AND 

WT  iM  [  ;  ta  GRAPEVINES  ever  grown 

i  I  I  I  1 1  1 1  ■  In  this  country.  Prices 

■  ■  ■  ■  ta  V  V  very  reasonable.  Also  a 

superbly  Illustrated  book, 
"SUCCESS  WITH  SMALL  FRUITS,”  with  a  very  liberal 
offer.  Also  the  original  stock  of  the  celebrated  CUTHBERT 
RASPBERRY  secured  by  special  outlay.  Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  catalogue.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Corn  wall -on -I  I  ml  son,  N.  Y. 

Oik  A  AAA  WILSON’S  ALBANY  &  CRESCENT 
Seedling  Strawberry  Plants,  at  speci¬ 
ally  low  'rates,  neatly  tied  in  100s.  Also  other  Small  Fruit 
Plants  and  Ornamental  Stock  low.  WM.  F.  BASSETT, 
Bellevue  Avenue  Nurseries,  Hammonton,  N.  J. 


SEEDS 


AND 


PLANTS. 


100,000  Grapevines. 
Cuthbert  Kaspberry, 


And  other  small  Fruits  In  large 
quantities  and  at  low  prices. 
PURE  AND  FRESH  GAR¬ 
DEN  SEEDS. 

W.  L.  FERRIS,  J  r„  Successor  to  Ferris,  Minard  <k  Co., 
385  and  387  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

-  D.  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

Compton  Corn,  Prickly  Comfrey,  ate.  Circular  free. 


<( 


o 

o 

to 


500  Sharpless  Seedling  Strawberry 
500  Miner’s  Gt.  Prolific  “ 

500  Crescent  Seedling 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grapes  Vines,  Fruit  Trees. 
Price  List  free.  S.  C,  DE  COU, 

Monrestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

RELIABLE  BEERY  PLANTS 

CHEAP.  OVER  100  KINDS.  For  Circular,  with  Prices 
and  Opinions,  address 

E.  B.  UNDEKHILL,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

OAAAAAA  Fruit  Plants.  Vines.  Trees,  etc.  Best 
O sJ  « /  sJ  i/  sJ  of  stock,  at  lowest  living  rates.  See 
some  prices  page  115, or  send  tor  J  S.  COLLINS’  Catalogue. 

RUTTER  ON  THE  PEACH, a  new  practical  treatise 
from  30  years’  experience  in  successful  peach-growing 
In  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Cause  of,  and  remedies  for, 
“  Fellows''  and  other  diseases  in  the  tree.  Price,  81.  Address, 

J.  RUTTER,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

FRUIT  TREKS. 

QUINCES.  American  and  Spanish  Chestnuts.  50  Acres 
of  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Osage  Orange. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

30  miles  from  Ph.il.fB  miles  fromN.  Y.onPa.or  D.it B.  B./i.Ii.  T. 

PEACH  AND  PLUM  TREES.  BLACKBERRIES, 
Raspberries,  Crescent  and  other  varieties  of  Strawberry 
Plants.  C.  H.  DIX,  Brlcksburg,  N.  J. 

=  SENTPBEE. 

Treatise  on  improved  methods  for  evaporating  fruits,  ber¬ 
ries,  vegetables,  etc.  Tables,  yields,  prices,  profits,  demand, 
and  general  Statistics.  Amos  Stouffer,  Chambersburg,Pa. 


LANE’S  SUGAR-BEET  SEED. 

The  best  Root  for  feeding  Stock.  40  tons  raised  per 
acre.  Send  for  circular. 

_  HENRY  DANE,  Cornwall,  Vt. 

FRUIT  AND 
ORNAMENTAL 
URGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  DEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY. 

Send  stamp  for  Trade  List.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 
Niaoxba  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 


Trees! 


WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 

manufactured  such  a  variety  of  Garden  Plows,  Wheel  Hoes,  and  Seed  Sowers. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
offered  Tools  so  well  made,  beautifully  finished,  and  so  perfect  in  practice. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
combined  so  well,  variety  of  work  with  perfection  and  ease  of  operation.  These  < 
machines  quickly  save  first  cost.  They  are  prominent  Agriculturist  Premiums,  1 
and  Jas.  Vick  says  lie  has  never  sold  any  so  popular.  Correspondence  is  particularly  1 
solicited,  and  descriptive  catalogues  with  numerous  engravings  are  sent  Free.  1 
L.  S.  ALLEN  <Ss  CO.,  229  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa.,  Man’frs  of  Planet  Jr.  goods. " 

JOSEPH  BRECK  &  SON,  Boston,  Mass.,  I  STEELE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Toronto,  Canada, 

General  Agents  for  New  England-  |  Agents  for  Ontario. 

THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  is  the  moBt  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 
different  from  and  superior  to  ail  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and 
drops  the  seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard. 
It  has  been  tested  by  6  years'  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize 
at  the  “  Centennial."  S3f“  The  “  MONITOR  ”  lias  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  and  heartily  endorsed  as  a 

FIR.ST-CXjA.SS  macrikte 

by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
iST  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Neuburyport,  Mass. 


Jl 

S1 


For 

Everybody. 

guaranteed 

IT  SECOT*l> 

^  V^I  nr**  iioiVF,. 


SEEDS 

Flower 

EED 

POTATOES.  ^  „ 

POTATOES.  Vl  TO  HOSE. 

■ f  AA  aaa  NAMES  and  addresses  wanted.  J.  A. 
X  UU,  WJU  EVEEITT,  Box  229,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

APPLE  &  PEACH  TREES 

BY  MAIL. 

Over  100  varieties  of  each  kind,  suited  to  all  sections.  A 
full  list  of  the  new,  long  keeping  Apples,  Queen  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Reliance  Raspberry,  Sharpless  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Japan  Persimmons, — with  a  full  line  of  No.  1  stock  in 
variety.  Root  Grafts  put  up  to  order.  A  05  page  Catalogue 
mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

FOR  TREES!  FLOWERS!! 

AT  WHOLESALE  OR  RETAIL  send  to  the 

BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY, 

Established  28  years— 600  Acres— 13  Greenhouses.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  now  ready  for  distribution — New  General 
Descriptive  Catalogue,  25c.  New  Riant  Cata¬ 
logue  and  Price  List  free.  Address 

BAIRD  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington,  Ills. 


|  A  Large  Lot  of  Low  Stocky  j 

Peach  T rees, 

[ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  for  SHIP-1 
|  PING  LONG  DISTANCES.  | 

I  The  old  stand  for  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry.  | 

1  A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS. 

Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitas, White  Pine, Spruce,  and  Hemlock, 
also  Larch,  5  to  12  inches,  at  $3  per  1 .000  :  $10  for  5,000.  Pack¬ 
ing  free.  JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


r  The  most  complete  assort- 
,  ment  in  the  West.  A  par- 
,  ticularly  fine  lot  of  Standard 
,  Pear  Trees.  Full  stock  Of  Apple, 
Plum,  Fear,  Peach, Cherry, Quince, 
etc.  A  select  lot  of  Grapes,  Goose¬ 
berries,  Raspberries,  Currants,  Straw- 
.  berries,  etc.,  etc.  An  immense  stock  of 

.  EVERGREENS 

both  common  and  NEW  AND  RARE, 

„  „t  bottom  prices.  Ornamental  Deciduous 
Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Roses, etc.,  etc.  Large  lot  of 
,  Greenhouse  Plants.  Trade-List  and  Greenhouse 
Catalogues  free.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  lO  cts. 
27th  Year.  400  Acres.  15  Greenhouses. 

STOftRS, HARRISON  &  CO. 

PAINESVULLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO. 

Evergreens  and  Eur’o.  Larch 

I  offer  for  the  coming  spring,  a  very  large  stock  from  six 
inches  to  six  feet  high,  first-class  stock.  Prices  low.  Also 
Apple  and  Cherry  trees,  Grape-Vines,  etc.  Price-list  free. 
Address,  D.  HILL,  Dundee  Nursery, 

Kane  County,  Ill. 

Evergreen  and 
Forest  Tree  Seed¬ 
'll  lings.  LARGEST 
■  Stock  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  All  Nursery 
grown.  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  and 
other  forest  trees 
by  mail.  Robert 
Douglas  &  Sons, 
_ Waukegan,  ill. 

orders  entitle  buyers  to  price  10  plants  or  trees  of  a 
sort  at  1,000  rates.  Liberal  offer.  J.  S.  COLLINS. 


Choice  assortment.  Strong, 
healthy  plants,  in  colors  of  White, 
Carmine,  Rose,  Yellow,  Orange,  Scar¬ 
let,  Variegated,  etc.,  sent  safely  by 
mail,  6  for  50c.  ;  14  for  81.  Ex¬ 
tra  choice  Fancy  Varieties,  4  for 
50c.  i  8  for  SI.  Illustrated 
Priced  Catalogue  free.  Cuttings  of  new  Geraniums,  by 
mail,  50c.  per  doz. 

Chas.  T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


$1.00 


$1.00 


Flower  Garden 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses,  or  22  Splendid  I 

Verbenas,  SI.  J 

4  Geraniums,  4  Abntilons,  and  4  Begonias  j 
or  12  Carnations,  $1.  I 

4  Fuchsias,  4  Carnations,  and  4  Double) 
Petunias,  all  different,  SI.  * 

4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax  i 

or  12  Geraniums,  SI. 

5  Heliotropes,  5  Lantanas  and  5  Chrysan- j 

themums  or  10  Fuchsias  81.  I 

2  Golden  Tricolor,  4  Silere  and  2  Happy) 
Thought  Geraniums,  81. 

Sent  by  mail  postage  paid,  or  the  6  collections  per! 
express  for  S5. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

W.  V.  SKED  &  CO.,  Successors  to 
Sked,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 


NATIVE  PLANTS. 

400  species,  including  Orchid9, Vines,  Shrubs,  Lilies, Aquatic 
and  Bog  Plants,  80  species  of  Ferns,  White  Pond  Lily  roots. 
Southern  Pitcher  Plants,  etc.,  etc.  Botanical  and  Common 
names  given.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

_ EDWARD  GILLETT,  Sou  til  wick.  Mass. 

HONEY  LOCUST  HEDGES. 

el.  Cherry,  Plum,  and  300  kinds  of  Tree  and  Fruit  Seeds. 
See  catalogue.  THOMAS  MEEHAN, 

Nurseryman  and  Tree-Seedsman,  Germantown,  Phila. 


I 


$10 


New  Scarlet  Striped  Geranium 

NEW  LIFE! 

By  mail,  paid.  To  any  one  sending  us 
$l«25.for  5  plants  of  this  Geranium^ 
we  will  add  a  plant  gratis.  A  single 
plant  mailed  free  for  40c.  It^Our 
Catalogue  containing  Colored  Plate  of 
above  Geranium  free.  We  also  send 
by  mail,  prepaid,  13  Ever -Blooming  Rosea? 
flowering  size,  labeled,  for  $>lv25« 

LNNI8F ALLEN  GREENHOUSES,  Springfield,  ©. 

CAT-TAIL  MILLET 

ALSO  KNOWN  AS 

“HOKSE”  or  “PEARL”  MILLET, 

50c.  per  lb.  by  mail.  25c.  by  express.  Cliufas,  50c.  per  qt.  by 
mail ;  Southern  Field,  or  Cow  Peas,  50c.  per  qt,;  Fat  Horse 
Beans  25c.  per  pkt.  by  mail.  Send  for  price-list  of  many 
new  and  improved  Standard  Seeds. 

MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

27  Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

CRANBERRY  PLANTS 

In  variety  by  mail.  New  varieties,  ripen  early,  and  pro¬ 
lific  hearers.  Send  for  circular  giving  mode  ol  culture,  soil, 
price,  etc.  F.  TROWBRIDGE,  Milford,  Ct. 

C.  C,  ASPARAGUS 

Vl  Fruits, Shade  FruitTrees, 

Evergreens,  and  general  Nursery  stock.  t^“Also ’BUR¬ 
BANK’S  SEEDLING  POTATOES,  $1.25  a  bushel;  SMALL 
SNOWFLAKE,  $1  a  bushel.  New  bags,  to  hold  IK  bushels  25c. 
each.  F.  C.  Biddle,  Brandywine  Nursery,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 


"V\T ILLIAMS,  E,  &  J.  C.,  MONTCLAIR,  N.  J., 
V V  ALL  THE  LEADING  FRUITS,  SEED  POTATOES! 
ETC,,  STRICTLY  PURE,  NO.  1  STOCK,  AT  REASON¬ 
ABLE  PRICES.  CATALOGUE  FREE. 


ST.  PATRICK  POTATOES.  GENUINE.  45 
cents  per  lb.,  5  lbs.  $2.00,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

M.  H.  STEVENS,  PittBton,  Pa. 

T>Y7I  A  TATjIT?  If  you  love  rare  flowers,  choicest 
JriUlA  UJejJti  only,  address  ELLIS  BROS., 
Keene,  N.  H.  It  will  astonish  and  please.  Free. 

T?  A  O  \TTj'T?  WANTED— Competent  to. take  a 
JD  x\.  JCL  1TJ_ X_i  JLAj  100  acre  Jersey  farm  on  Shares. 
Address  L.  B.,  Box  200,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
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STEEL  BARB  FENCE, 

Solves  the  FENCE  Problem  by  meeting  all  the  requisites  of 
THE  PERFECT  FARM  FENCE. 


Every  Land  Owner 

should  not  fall  to  examine 
the  merits  of  this  fence.  It 
Is  cheaper  than  all  others. 
Easiest  handled,  and  In  fact 
iust  what  the  people  of  the 
treeless  States  have  needed 
for  years. 


To  All  Inquirers. 

It  is  an  im  passable  barrier, 
yet  harmless.  Prohibits  tres¬ 
passing.  It  can  be  put  up  by  • 
any  one,  and  is  compactly  put 
up  for  transportation.  It 
fact,  it  is  the  only  fence  dog 
and  wolf  proof. 


Cheaper  than  Wooden  Fences.  Imperishable  when  once  in  place.  Enemiel 

Elements.  Waste  no  soil  by  Shade.  Has  no  Weedy.  Fence  Borders.  Shelters  no 'Me  es 
of  the  Crops.  A  Protection  at  all  seasons.  It  is  easy  of  Construction,  it  needs  no  re- 
pairs.  Accumulates  no  snow-drifts. 

A  STEEL  THORN  HEDGE. 


Impassable  Barrier. 


It  can  not  be  destroys!  by  Are, 


Prohibits  all  Trespassing. 

wind,  or  flood. 

100,000  miles  of  Barb  Pence  have  been  erected  in  1876,  1877,  1878.  Agricultur¬ 
ists,  Herdsmen,  Sheep  Husbandmen,  Ranchmen,  Vineyard  Proprietors, 
Orchardists,  Nurserymen,  Railroad  Companies,  Road  Proprietors, 
and  all  owners  and  occupants  of  soil  and  areas  to  be  protected. 


Manufactured  by  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  and  21  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  TORE. 


Powell’s  Iron  Fence  Posts 

For  Barb  Wire,  Iron,  or  Gas  Pipe  Fencing. 

Cheap,  Strong,  and  Durable.  Wo  Digging  Required. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SETTING  POSTS. 

First  drive  post  with  wrought  iron  guide  in  place,  then  drive  cross-pieces  through  guide,  which  renders  it 
more  immovable  than  any  other  post,  in  the  setting  of  which  the  ground  must,  be  displaced. 

We  make  Line  Posts,  also  End  and  Corner  Posts,  either  painted 
or  galvanized,  and  Wire  Strainers  of  an  Improved  Pattern. 

ABRAM  G.  POWELL  &  CO., 

829  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRENTRESS 


The  Best  and  most  Durable  of  all 
the  Barbed  Wires  in  Use. 

A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  life-time.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fence 
row.  When  tho  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always  look  for  the  best.  We  claim  for  the  Frentress  a 
Superiority  over  all  other  Wires,  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  address 

FRENTRESS  BARBED  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  East  Dubuque,  Illinois. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BARB  FENCE. 


The  cut  shows  exact  size  of  strand  and  distance  apart  of  barbs.  Not  dangerous  to  horses  or  stock.  Price  the  same  by 

the  pound  or  rod.  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  BARB  FENCE  CO..  60  Clarli  St.,  Chicago,  His. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Colt  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTUKKD  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD,  SON  &  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A„  A 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Canada. 


LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


I.  X.  L. 

FEED  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective, 
an«l  Durable. 

CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kanv  Co,.  Ill. 


RUSSELL  &  CO.’S 


PORTABLE  FARM  ENGINE, 


“NEW  MASSILLON ”  THEESHER, 

Makes  the  Best  THRESHING  outfit  known. 

Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin  Testify. 


From  John  Bechel,  New  Washington,  Ohio. 

Threshermen,  look  here.  If  you  want  a  good  machine 
this  season  buy  the  “  New  Massillon."  It  beats  them  all. 
No  more  growling  about  not  threshing  clean,  or  beater 
wrapping,  or  stirring  at  the  riddles.  That  is  all  done  away 
with.  Start  up  in  the  morning  and  thresh  till  noon  without 
stopping  for  anything. 

I  threshed  500  bushels  of  wheat  and  never  stopped  till  all 
was  out ;  could  have  threshed  200  bushels  more  before  we 
had  dinner. 

Threshed  1,700  bushels  of  grain  in  one  day ;  had  to  stake 
three  times,  and  had  to  move  two  miles  at  that.  The  new 
riddle  that  is  put  in  now  cleans  ready  for  market. 

I  threshed  55  bushels  of  timothy  seed  in  two  hours,  and 
135  bushels  in  one-half  day.  How  is  that,  for  high.  I  can 
beat  anything  that  travels  the  highway  in  threshing  any  kind 
of  grain;  don’t  care  where  they  come  from;  don’t  except 
any  of  them. 

Put  the  “Massillon"  Engine  and  the  “New  Massillon” 
Separator  together,  and  there  isn't  another  machine  made 
to  heat  it.  Gentlemen,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  have  the  best 
machine  in  the  United  States.  Have  threshed  twelve  years 
and  ought  to  know  a  little  about  threshing. 


From  Samuel  Deppen,  Herndon,  Pa. 

1  had  my  threshing  done  this  season  by  the  “  New  Massil¬ 
lon  ”  Separator  and  10-IIorse  Traction  Engine,  and  they  gave 
me  the  best  of  satisfaction.  It  was  the  best  work  I  ever 
had  done.  It  threshes  fast,  takes  all  the  grain  out  of  the 
straw  and  chaff,  separates  and  cleans  It  well,  and  don’t  cut 
or  break  it. 

There  is  no  choking  or  clogging  of  the  machine. 


From  T.  H.  Austin,  Janesville,  Wis. 

The  No.  8  “  New  Massillon  ”  Separator  and  10-Horse  En¬ 
gine  that  I  bought  of  your  agent  at  this  point,  lias  given  me 
the  best  of  satisfaction,  and  after  a  full  season’s  work  I  can 
say,  without  any  hesitation,  that  It  is  a  No.l  outfit  in  every 
respect  for  fast  and  good  work  in  all  kinds  of  grain,  and 
especially  in  timothv  and  flax.  (A  want  long  felt  by  every 
farmer,  is  now  supplied  by  yonr  “New  Massillon.”)  I  paid 
the  cash  for  my  outfit,  after  giving  it  the  most  severe  tests, 
and  being  warned  bv  agents  and  general  agents  of  other  so- 
called  first  class  Machines  and  Engines  that  they  were 
worthless. 

But  I  bought  your  machine  on  my  own  iudgment,  paying 
very  much  more  than  I  could  have  bought  other  machines 
for,  and  will  say  here  that  I  can  beat  any  or  all  who  oppose 
you  or  your  “  New  Massillon,”  for  I  can  assure  you  that  you 
nave  a  world  beater. 

Address  for  Catalogue,  Price  Lists,  and  address  of  nearest 
agent, 

RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H.  T, 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  i>nly  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
tire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  hoy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDYKE  <Sc  MARMON  CO.» 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer. 


Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10,  1870. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines _ The 

stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  .In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  0o.? 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD  &  CO.Baffle  Creel, M, 


ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  CENUINE 


Tliresliing  Machinery  and  Portable 
and  Traction  Engines. 

THE  STAWBARB  of  excellence  throughout  the  Grain* 
Maising  World . 

MATCIBLESS  for  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving,  Perfect 
Cleaning,  Rapid  and  Thorough  Worh» 

INCOMPARABLE  in  Quality  of  Material,  Perfection 
of  Parts,  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish,  and 
Beauty  of  Model. 

MARVELOUS  for  vastly  superior  work  in  all  kinds  of 
Grain,  and  universally  known  as  the  only  successful  Thresher 
.  __  „  in  Flax,  Timothy,  Clover,  and  all  other  Seeds. 

ASTONISHINGLY  DURABLE  and  wonderfully  simple ,  using  less  than  one  half  the  usual  gears  and  belts. 
PORTABLE,  TRACTION,  and  STRAW-BURNING  STEAM-ENGINES,  with  special  features  of  Power, 
Durability,  Safety,  Economy,  and  Beauty  entirely  unknown  in  other  makes.  Steam-Power  Outfits  and  Steam-Power 
Separators  a  specialty.  Four  sizes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  horse-power  ;  also  2  styles  Improved  Mounted  Horse-Powers. 

82  Years  of  Prosperous  and  Continuous  Business  by  this  house,  without  change  of  name,  location,  or  manage- 
menti  furnishes  a  strong  guarantee  for  superior  goods  and 
honorable  dealing. 

&  BBTllffefti  I  The  won3erftl1  success  and  popularity  of 
a  IUS«  b  our  Vibrator  Machinery  has  driven  other 
machines  to  the  wall ;  hence  various  makers  are  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  and  palm  off  inferior  and  mongrel  imitations  of 
our  famous  goods. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED 

by  such  experimental  and  worthless  machinery.  If  yon  buy 
at  all,  Set  the  “  ORIGINAL 99  and  the  “  GENUINE  w 
from  us. 

0^7* Eor  full  particulars  call  on  onr  dealers,  or  write 
to  us  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  which  we  mail  free.  Ad  ’  'S3 

MICH0LS,  SHEPARD  &  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


NOTICE 

To  Every  Farmer  and  Agent. 

If  you  want  a  first-class,  reliable,  two-horse 

GRAIN  DRILL  OR  CORN  PLANTER, 

Do  not  fail  to  send  for  a  complete  explanatory  circular  and 
instructor  of  the 

Farmers  friend 

Grain  and  Fertilizer  Drill, 

The  only  one  made  having  the  celebrated  never-failing 
CONE  GEAR  and  DOUBLE  FORCE  FEED,  and  is 
sold  everywhere  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  both  pur¬ 
chasers  and  dealers.  Also  the  reliable 

MONARCH  GRAINS  DRILL. 

The  best  adjustable  Feed  Drill  made. 

The  Farmers  Friend  Corn  Planter 

Has  all  the  good  points  and  appliances  of  any  other,  be¬ 
sides  many  very  desirable  and  important  features  exclu¬ 
sively  our  own. 

All  information  given  free  by  addressing 
FARMERS  FRIEND  M’F’G  CO.,  Payton,  O. 

ice  Tooi^miirS' 

HAY  CUTTERS. 

COM  SELLERS,  kfeggift 

md  17 1T|  Q  ~~  Hints  About  —  Free. 

1  O  a  .  B.  CO  HU,  197  Water  St.,N.Y. 

-“Everything  for  the  Farm,” 
Mailed  tor  10  cents. 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 


Champion  drain  Brill. 


POSITIVE  FORCE  PEED  GRASS  SEEDEK. 

With  or  without  Fertilizer  Attachment  or 
17 si n>  Spring  Hoes.  It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain 
Distributor  that  will  sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  with¬ 
out  the  least  injury  to  the  seed. 

UNEQUALLED  AS  A  CORN  PLANTER. 

Fertilizer  attachment  can  be  relied  upon  to  sow  all 
kinds  of  commercial  manures  whether  dry  or  damp  in  any 
desired  quantity.  Draft  Light,  Construction  Sim¬ 
ple,  but  durable.  Liberal  discount  to  cash  customers. 
Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN. 

Owego,  Tioga  Co,,  N.  Y. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 


Ruilway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Sliingie  Machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses.  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 


WHEELER  &  SWIELSCBC  CO,, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


HEUBNER’S  HOUSE  POWERS 


WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  eEOULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Little 
Giant  Threshers. 

11EEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

threshers  and 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 

GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  any  other  Bailway 
Power.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  WM.  L. 
BOYER  &  BHO..  ?.ini  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 


Gardner’s  Bailway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork.  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans.  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
lie  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 
E.V.  R.Gardncr&Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


WILBER’S  DIRECT  DRAFT 

EUREKA  MOWER 

Is  the  Largest,  Cheapest,  and 
Lightest  Draft  Mower  in  tire  World. 

BST"  It  lessens  the  expense  of  gathering  the  Hay  Crop  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

Towanda,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

CHALLENGE  FEED  MILLS. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  hut  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 
Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 
Pumps.  Address  CHALLENGE  MILL  CO.,  Batavia.  Ill. 


AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL, 

Send  for  Catalogue t 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

L  B.  FARQUAR,  York,  Pa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener- 
<illy.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.witli  orwitliout  j 
wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and  ‘ 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

2  ready  for 
road. 

The  FarquSiar  Separator 

(Warranted)  _ d 

Penna. 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable, 
simplest,  most 

economical 

and  perfect  in 
use.  Wastes  no 


AND 

HIGHEST  PKISE 
AWARDED 
SEPARATORS, 

Seed  for  Illustrated  Catalogue, 


THE 

SILVER  MEDAL 

AT 

Paris  Exposition. 

Address  A,  B,  Farquhar ,  York,P& 


1880.] 
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$1000,  REWARD 

For  any  Washing  Machine  that  will  Wash  Cleaner,  Quicker,  witlr  Less  Labor  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Clothes  than  the 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER, 

THE  OiVLY  PERFECT  SELF-OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

No  rubbing  required  No  more  yellow  clothes  nor  hard  work  on  washing  day.  No  more  rubbing  clothes  full  of  holes.  No  more  lame  backs  for  farmers'  wives  washing  harvest  shirts. 
Seeing  is  believing,  and  if  you  will  try  it  once,  you  will  never  again  wash  without  it,  nor  use  any  other  washing  machine. 

IT  IS  TEE  BEST  IN  TEE  WORLD,  and  will  wash  anything  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order. 

Good  Agents  Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female,  to  whom  Liberal  Inducements  arc  Offered. 

AGENTS  CAN  MAKE  FROM  $10  TO  $100  PER  WEEK. 

INDISPUTABLE  EVIDENCE. 


“A  Splendid  Washing  Machine.” 


This  is  what  they  call  the  Robbins  Family  Washer  at  the 
home  of  the  business  manager  of  “  Farm  and  Fireside.” 
Heretofore  it  required  one  woman  a  whole  day  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night,  to  finish  the  washing,  and  an  extra 
girl  to  cook.  But  since  we  got  a  Robbins  Washer  one  girl 
attends  to  the  washing,  cooks  dinner  at  the  same  time,  and 
has  all  the  clothing  hung  out  to  dry,  and  tubs,  wringer,  and 
everything  put  away  before  12  o’clock  noon.  We  wish  we 
could  tell  our  subscribers  how  delighted  they  are  at  our 
house  with  this  simple  washer,  and  also  get  them  to  under¬ 
stand  that  we  write  this  simply  and  entirely  for  their  bene¬ 
fit,  and  not  at  the  solicitation  of  the  manufacturers,  nor 
with  their  knowledge  or  consent ;  hut  we  write  this  to  let 
our  readers  know  that  the  Robbins  Washer  lias  actually 
proven  to  he  an  article  that  does  all  the  manufacturers 
claim  for  it,  and  really  does  away  with  a  great  part  of  the 
drudgery  required  in  washing  clothes.  We  would  pay  many 
times  the  price  asked  rather  than  do  without  one.  We 
have  also  noticed  that  it  requires  less  soap  than  formerly, 
so  that  the  saving  in  the  soap  will  in  a  short  time  pay  for  the 
machine.— Springfield,  O.,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Oct,  1. 

Publisher  of  Farmers’  Review,  Chicago,  111.,  received  a 
sample,  and  after  giving  it  a  trial,  sends  for  $21  worth  for 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  publishers  of  the  NewTork  Christian  Advocate,  after 
receiving  sample  washer,  say:  “  It  requires  to  be  honestly 
tried  a  few  times  only  to  convince  the  housekeeper  that  she 
has  found  a  friend  and  economizer  of  labor  in  the  Washer. 
We  have  confidence  in  commending  it  to  the  attention  of 
our  lady  readers.” 


The  N.  T.  Witness  says :  “  Several  of  our  staff  have  the 
machines  in  use,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  them.” 

N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun  says:  “The  Robbins  Washer  and 
Bleacher  is  as  represented.” 

The  Toledo  Blade  says :  “  We  believe  it  to  he  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  the  age.” 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says :  “  The  company  could  not 
well  say  less  of  that  truly  wonderful  article,  which  is  des¬ 
tined  at  no  distant  day  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  method  of  accomplishing  the  family  washing.  We  speak 
from  our  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of 
thousands  who  have  already  availed  themselves  of  its 
services.” 

E.  B.  Mack,  N.  Y.  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette  says  : 
“  I  have  one  in  use  in  my  house  and  it  does  admirable  work." 

D.  F.  Raymond,  Cincinnati,  O.— “  Can  I  have  Cincinnati 
and  Hamilton  County,  Newport  and  Covington,  Ky.,  by 
ordering  $100  of  Washers  at  once  ?  Have  waited  to  see  what 
Washer  would  do  ;  am  delighted ;  does  all  you  claim.” 

Again,  December  9:  “  Inclosed  please  find  draft  for  $100 
on  Met.  National  Bank.  Please  hurry  along  the  Washers." 

C.  H.  Mather,  Burlington,  N.  Y.— After  purchasing  sample 
and  “  convincing  the  sceptical  ones,”  orders  $24,  $75,  $50,  $24, 
$65,  $24  worth  in  rapid  succession. 

W.P.  Pratt,  Frankfort,  Me.— “  I  want  the  agency  for  your 
Washer  and  Bleacher.  We  have  had  one  in  our  family  for 
three  years,  and  we  think  it  an  Indispensable  article.  Sev¬ 
eral  of  our  neighbors,  I  think,  will  buy.” 

J.  H.  Hill,  of  Campti,  La.,  Jan.  23, 18!$0,  writes  :  “  My  wife 
would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  ours.” 

WE  COULD  FILL  THE  COLUMNS  OF  THIS  PAPER 
WITH  SUCH  EVIDENCE.  WILL  PEOPLE  BUY  A  HUM¬ 
BUG  THE  SECOND  TIME  ? 

ES^-See  October  number  of  Agriculturist,  page  374,  article 
on  “  Washing  Machines  and  Washers.” 


The  above  is  no  boastful  offer,  made  only  for  the  sake  of 
selling  our  Washer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  exactly 
what  we  say,  and  will  really  give  $1,000  for  any  washing 
machine  that  can  be  proven  better  than  ours  before  a  com- 
etent  committee.  Any  reader  who  doubts  our  ability  to 
o  all  we  agree,  can  easily  be  convinced  by  referring  to  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  of  this  city,  to  any  express  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York,  or  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

SAMPLES  PREPAID  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  RAILWAY 
EXPRESS  OFFICE  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  also  Kansas  and  Ne¬ 
braska,  for  $3.50.  West  of  that  line  as  follows :  In  Dakota, 
at  Bismarck,  or  Yankton,  for  $3.50;  in  Wyoming,  at  Chey¬ 
enne,  for  $3.50;  in  Idaho,  at  Franklin  City,  for  $4.50;  m 
Colorado,  at  Denver,  or  Pueblo,  for  $4;  in  New  Mexico,  at 
Saute  Fe,  for  $5 ;  in  Arizona,  at  Prescott,  for  $8.50 ;  iu  Utah, 
at  Ogden,  for  $4  ;  in  Nevada,  at  Virginia  City,  for  $5 ;  in 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  for  $3.50 ;  iu  Arkansas,  at  Little 
Rock,  for  $3.50;  in  Texas,  at  Corsicana,  for  $4.50 ;  at  Texar- 
eana,  Denison,  or  Sherman,  for  $3.50.  For  the  Pacific  coast 
we  will  deliver  No.  1  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marys¬ 
ville,  or  San  Jose,  for  $4.  Our  reason  for  so  doing  is  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  investigate  this  matter,  feeling  assured 
that  a  trial  will  secure  an  agent  for  us. 

Send  for  a  sample  and  secure  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAY  YOU  WELL.  No  article  in  the  world  lias  so  much 
MONEY  IN  IT  FOR  AGENTS  as  this  Washer. 

When  you  order  or  write,  mention  this  paper. 

Address 

Bissell  Manufacturing  Co. 

50  BARCLAY  STREET,  N.  X. 


CAUTION.— 


We  hereby  warn  all  persons  against  making,  selling,  or  using  any  washer  working  on  the  principle  of  the  ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER.  Many  imitations  are  now  being  offered  for  sale,  even  going  so  far  as  to  use  the  descriptive  portions  of  our  circular  and  advertise¬ 
ments  in  order  to  mislead  the  public.  We  will  prosecute  all  infringements  to  the  full  extent  of  the  law. 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUIP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUSWP. 

Will  draw  water,  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distauce. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer's  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EASTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices?  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Provitieuce,  R.  I. 


How  to  iet  a  Revolyei'. 

The  largest  and  co»tliest  Catalogue  of  Revolvers.. 

&c.,  in  the  world,  containing  exact  pictures  ofi 
nearly  every  Revolver  in  existence;  a  valuable  book 
0f  reference  in  itself.  Sent  free  to  any  address 
82  calibre  Revolvers  reduced  to  $2.75.  Colt 
Revolvers,  §2.50.  Biggest  bargains  ever  known. 

Catalogue  explains  liow  one  man  in 
every  Town  in  the  United  States  can 
get  a  $6  Revolver  free .  Address  the 
ESSEX  REPEATING  ARMS  CO..  . 
57  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


„  YOUR  MONEY  in  Cooking.  Bet- 
C  Al  V?  ter  food  at  less  cost.  The  use  of 

W  las  our  Economical  Cook  Book  will 

_  riQiiv  in  every  household.  130  pages,  with 
COTermaSl  1  OOO  Economm  Recipes.  Only  IQ  cts.,  post- 
SwITa’  towp  tii  Catalogue  oi  Books,  Pictures,  etc., 
&  J  L.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


25  Shades  ready  for  Brush. 

The  Best  MIXED  PAINTS  in  Market. 

Also  Barn,  Bridge,  and  Fence  Paints. 

Send  lor  circular. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  LEAD  &  OIL  CO„ 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  Pres.  C.  F.  OATES,  Treas. 

THIS 'NEW'"  " 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Has  a  Pad  differing  from  all  others,  Is 
cup-shape,  with  Self-Adjusting  Ball 
in  center,  adapts  itself  to  all  positions 
of  the  body,  while  the  BALL  la  the 


the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  mght,  and  a  radical  cure  <Tir- 
tain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars 

iree-  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  ill., 


s*5 


& 


M 

pH 

Pm 


35  Cts. 


ON  LIFE  &  PROPERTY. 

$10,000  will  be  paid  to  any  person 
who  can  EXPLODE  A  LAMP  fitted  with 
our  SAFETY  ATTACHMENT. 
Mailed  free  for  35  cts.  Four  for  $l. 
Agents  Wanted*  Male  or  Female. 
S.  S.  NEWTON’S  SAFETY  LAMP  CO., 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Salesroom,  13  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions  >  that  will  cut  192  4- in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chronios, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Fbee.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


tr1 

i-3 

fcd 


ftMSHOT 

fuGOTI 


aiiie  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
j  in  the  world  for 
Bthemoney.  War- 
f r an  t ed  genuina 

_  _ ^  _  itwist.withylosA-, 

Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  W"d 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rilla 
for  stir  ranted  omo  sale.  Send  tor  il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to  . 

James  Sown  &  Son,  Enterprise  (inn  Works, 

„  „  Sc  1 3*  Wood  St. 

Established,  1848.  «  Pittsburgh,  P 


.  Pa. 


DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR 

Tlio  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

are  sold  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  If  you  want  a  IM 
Chair  for  the  Library,  bitting  Room,  /(& 

Lawn,  or  Oiiice,  that  ’is  strong,  right  in  : 
the  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every¬ 
where,  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 
DFXAWARE  CHAIR  CO., 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 

Send  for  Circular. 


© 

CHAIR  ' 
ISADIMMKi. 


ORGAN  OEATTY  PIANO 

h ' '.VMJ roans  la'stopB,  3  set  Golden  Tongue  Keeds, 
KneeSwells,  Walnut  Case,  warnt’d  6  years,  Stool  &  Book  $9®. 
Now  Pianns,  Stool,  Cover  it  Book,  $,42  io  $2EG,  Bel  ore 
yon  buy  be  sure  to  write  me.  Illustrated  Newspaper  sent  Free. 
Address  DANL.  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


E.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


and  Stereoptfcons  of  all  kinds  and  prices. — Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc,— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp. 


for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N. 


Y. 
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METROPOLITAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano ; 
Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian,  Lobos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  juice,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  1880  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  TO  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City. 


Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

Haying  taken  the  General  Selling  Agency  of  above  Guano, 
•the  value  of  which  has  already  been  demonstrated  on  crops 
of  cotton,  corn,  tobacco,  sugar-cane,  wheat,  roots,  and  gar¬ 
den  vegetables— the  Company’s  sales  having  exceeded  the 
enormous  aggregate  of  40,000  tons  in  a  single  season— we 
now  offer  the  same  for  sale  with  entire  confidence  as  to  its 
merits.  No  fertilizer  ever  introduced  in  this  country  has 
undergone  severer  tests,  or  come  out  of  them  with  its  char¬ 
acter  as  a  first-class,  reliable  fertilizer  more  thoroughly  es¬ 
tablished.  In  consequence  of  the  satisfactory  results  of 
the.se  very  complete  tests,  this  Guano  has  acquired  a  repu¬ 
tation  equal  to  that  formerly  enjoyed  by  Peruvian  Guano. 
It  is  rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Linif\  finely  ground  (a 
large _ proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble),  Am¬ 
monia?  and  Potash?  besides  other  ingredients  valuable 
as  plant-food.  Soluble  Pacific  Guano  is  manufactured  at  the 
Company’s  Works,  Woods  Holl,  Mass.,  and  Charleston,  S. 
'C.,  under  the  supervision  of  competent  chemists,  and  none 
offered  for  sale  is  genuine  unless  having  the  Company’s 
brand,  and  the  names  of  John  S.  Reese  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  or 
of  the  undersigned,  branded  on  each  sack.  This  Guano  is 
ottered  for  sale  by  our  Agents  throughout  the  United  States. 
For  further  information  address 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

_  BOSTON,  MASS. _ 

cflApMM  &  yM  WYCKj 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Cuano 

'.  EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  containing  all  the  soil  elements 
found  in  each  crop.  Analysis  will  prove  that  they  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  percentage  of  plant-food  elements 
than  we  claim  for  them  by  the  labels  placed  on  each  pack¬ 
age.  Six  years’  experience  has  conclusively  established  the 
above  fact.  Send  for  circular.  A  few  good  agents  wanted. 

'  MATFIELD  FERTILIZER  CO., 

13  Doane  St,,. Boston,  Mass. 

Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world.and  includes  a  cheap  grade  forCoTTON. 
It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP,  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphlets  as  to  its  qualities : 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  for  its 
nse,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HURTADO  &  CO., 
Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 
No.  63  Pine  St.,  New  York. 

N.  B,— The  Bags  of  all  grades  bear  the  firm  name  of 
HOBSON,  HI  KTAItO  .,‘k  CO. 

^  What  Farmers  Want. 

They  want  Pure  Ground  Bone ' 
Why— because  it  contains  those 
elements  taken  from  the  soil  in 
the  grain  and  carried  away,  thus 
impoverishing  the  land.  Pure 
Premium  Bone,  made  of  dry, 
hard,  unsteamed  bones,  supplies 
just  this  waste,  as  every  farmer 
can  learn  by  practical  experience 
at  a  trifling  cost.  Send  for  a  full 
explanation  of  how  it  works. 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Co., 
Salem,  Ohio. 


BONE 


The  New  BOSS  ”  Cultivator 


Sold  only  from  Manufactory 
QN.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  or  Canan- 
Cireular  Our  Catalogue  of 


Purpof  ^ 

Address  WM  PERRY  .ITS 

datgua,  N  Y.,  for  Uludti:;  _  _ 

many  very  Valuable  New  Apples,  Pears,  Peaches,  Quinces 
Grapes,  and  Strawberries,  Now  Ready.  Send  for  it  and 

form  a  Club  Discount  Liberal. 


Stockbridge  Manures, 

ANIMAL  MEAL 


Bowker’s  Phosphates, 

LAWN  DRESSING. 


NEW  PAMPHLETS  AND  CIRCULARS  JUST  OUT-MAILED  FREE.  Address 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO.,  i^arktpiaceftNew°Yor6.Ma8S* 

 '  81  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ta  Dows  Jointed  PulTermi  &  SiootUai 

DISC  HARROW. 


© 
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JS 
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Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  botk 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  in  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States. 

By  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Budlong  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wis  , 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 


HAWORTH’S 

WIRE  CHECK  ROWER. 


Acknowledged  by  all  farmers  to  he  THE  BEST  AND 
ONLY  PERFECTLY  SUCCESSFUL  Wire  Check  Rower. 
Will  plant  FIVE  ACRES  more  a  day  than  any  other,  as  the 
Wire  is  not  removed  from  the  machine  in  planting  the  en¬ 
tire  field.  Eleven  years’  use  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that 
the  only  successful  way  to  use  a  rope  or  wire  line  is  for  the 
machine  to  transfer  it  into  position  to  plant  the  next  row. 
Do  not  buy  a  Wire  Check  Rower  unless  the  line  crosses  the 
machine,  as  it  will  last  twice  as  long  as  a  wire  run  on  one 
side,  which  must  be  dragged  into  position  regardless  of  ob¬ 
structions  met  as  the  planter  crosses  the  field,  and  which 
causes  friction,  inaccurate  checking,  and  breaking  of  the 
wire.  In  our  Check  Rower  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  and  its 
large  curve  in  passing  over  the  machine,  prevents  a  particle 
of  bending  or  displacement  in  the  wire,  such  as  occurs  in 
Check  Rowers  where  the  line  is  dragged  into  the  pulley  at 
an  angle  and  high  tension,  and  both  bent  and  displaced  as  it 
enters  the  pulley.  Dragging  the  line  into  position  also 
causes  canting,  or  lopping,  of  the  planter,  by  which  one  row 
is  planted  too  deep  and  the  other  too  shallow.  Our  ROPE 
CHECK  ROWERS  are  too  well  and  favorably  known  to 
call  for  any  extended  notice.  For  full  description  of  our 
WIRE  CHECK  ROWER  and  the  three  styles  of  ROPE 
CHECK  ROWERS  which  we  manufacture,  write  for  a  cir¬ 
cular. 

HAWORTH  &  SONS,  Decatur,  Ill. 


improTea  Baldwin’s  American  Foier  Cutter 


The  Simplest  and  Best  ! 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cut„ 
all  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapiditj . 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  ourlm- 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to  the 
operator  and  machine.  See  large 
advertisement  in  Oct.  No.  of  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  illustrated  cir¬ 
cular.  C.  PIERPONT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  M1N- 
_  ERAL  FROSPECT- 
ING  MACHINERY, 
and  hove  to  use,  is  folly  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  66 Affle?icaa  Agriculturist”  in  the  November  Number  18794 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  manj  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  jand  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  raen  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address,  _ 

Pieros  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Boss  Street,  Hew  Tori,  U.  S.  A. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 


Compact,  Substantial,  Economical. 

Guaranteed 


and  Easily  managed. 


to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  (and  boxing),  at  the  low  price 
of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .§340.00 
4K  “  “  ...  380.00 

6 K  “  “  ...  370.00 

83^-Put  on  Cars  atSpringfleld,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  109  Liberty  St„  New  York  City. 


What  Every  Farmer  Should  Have, 

One  of  McConaughey’s  Reliable  Hand  Corn  Planters  for 
planting  and  replantingdn  the  most  practical  manner  in  all 
kinds  of  soil.  Every  machine  warranted.  Price  only  $3. 
Agents  wanted 

THOS.  B.  CONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 


r,  o  {_ 
S  5  N 
8)  m 

2  aj 
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Send  for  Special  Circular  of  anything  needed  in  these  articles. 

R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  376.  189  &  191  Water  St., 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


“ACME 


PULVERISING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 

Has  twelve  STEEL  Coulter  Teeth  and  ten  Steel  Cutting 
Spurs.  Cuts  over  six  feet  wide  and  two  to  four  inches  deep! 
The  only  implement  combining  Pulverizer,  Crusher,  and 
Leveler ;  performs  all  three  operations  at  one  time  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  Works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  but  Is 
especially  adapted  to  sod  and  hard  clay  where  other  Har¬ 
rows  utterly  fail.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 
NASH  &  BRCL, 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  33  College  Place,  New  York. 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 

For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 
Does  as  mnch  work  as 
5  men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
can  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  Statds. 
Price  $6.  Send  stamp  for 
circular. 

l-OODELL  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

_ SOLE  M A NUff  ACTUKER3. 

Delaware  Wroilt  Iron  Plow  My. 

Same  Sulky  answers  for  Plowing,  Cultivating,  and  Har¬ 
rowing.-  Can  use  with  same  any  good  Implements. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

DELAWARE  FENCE  &  MACHINE  CO., 
_ Sole  Manufacturers,  Delaware,  Ohio,  1880. 

AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Over  35,000  Now  In  Use. 
Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of  Mills,  $12; 
Shelters,  $5.  Every  farmer  should  have 
them.  Send  for  Illustrated  circulars  and 


FARM 

GRIST 

MILLS 


terms  to  agents.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  f 


Pittsburgh,  Fa. 


CORN  AND  COl!  MILLS. 

WAEBAltTED 

Superior  to  any  in  use  for  all 
purposes. 

CORN  SHELLERS 

all  sizes. 

FEED  CUTTERS,  Etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO., 
_ ST.  LOUIS,  MO. _ 

Patent  Concare  Ox-Sloes. 

The  only  forged  ox-shoe  made 
\  with  concavity  to  fit  hoof,  and  the 
’best  and  cheapest. 

GREENFIELD  TOOL  CO.,  Greenfield,  Mass. 


1880.] 
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Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 

CHEAP,  NEAT,  DURABLE, 


LEGHORNS 


Pure-bred  Birds,  $5  per  Trio. 

GEO.  SCOTT,  Springfield,  N.  J. 


EGGS 


POULTRY, 
HEASAMTS, 


pics, 


For  Carden  and  Ornamental  Fencing, 
Poultry  Runs,  Fishing  Ponds,  Aviaries, 
Pigeon  Houses, 

AND 

Trainer  for  Grape  and  Floral  Vines. 


Plans  for  Poultry  Houses  and  How  to 
arrange  Runs,  furnished  on  application. 
Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Write  for  Prices.  Address  BROCKSER  &  EVANS, 
Manufacturers  of  Patent  Steel- Wire  Hay  Bands,  and  Im¬ 
porters  of  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings,  Wire  Goods,  etc., 
Mention  paper.  422  West,  St..  N.  Y.  City. 

RRftU'lV  A  SPECIALTY.  Pure  as  can  be  had 
■Jllir  t*  11  in  the  country.  Eggs  $2.00  for  13. 


T71GGS  FOR  HATCHING  from  P.  Cochins,  Plymouth 
JCi  Rocks,  Houdans,  Golden  Penciled  Ilninhlirgs,  W.  and 
Brown  Leghorns.  Blaclc-breasted  Red  Games,  and  Pekin 
Ducks,  at  $3.00  for  26  eggs.  Also  White  Prolific  Seed  Corn,  at 
$2.00  per  bu.  A.  S.  BEEK.MAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  II A  TC SI  1 1VG . 

CHAS.  FEED MAN,  Martinsbiirg,  W.  Va. 

New  jersey  central  stock  farm 

AND  POULTRY  YARDS.  Somerville,  N.  ,T„ 
H.  C.  Van  Derveer  &  Son,  Proprietors.  H.  R,  Jersey  Cattle, 
Poland-China,  Jersey-Red,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Swine; 
Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep ;  Bronze,  Naragansetts 
and  White  Holland  Turkeys  ;  Bremen  and  Toulouse  Geese. 
All  the  leading  varieties  of  laird  and  water  fowls. 

For  Hatching.— W.  F.  B.  Spanish  and  B.  B.  K. 
Games.  Finest  strains  in  America.  Send  stamp 
for  circular.  Louis  Anderson,  Flemington,  N.  .J. 


New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  African  Bantams, 
Rathbuu’s  Strain  P.  Rocks  acknowledged  the  best 
layers  in  the  world.  My  42  breeding  hens,  during  the  past 
ye'ar,  produced  10,500  eggs,  and  nine  years'  experience  in  this 
popular  meritorious  low!  gives  me  a  fair  estimation  that 
they  are  unsurpassed  for  all  purposes.  Eggs  for  hatching 
from  both  breeds,  $1.50  per  13.  $2.00  per26,  $3.00  per  40,  $4.00 
per  52,  $5.00  per  75  and  $0.00  per  100.  all  carefully  packed  and 
warranted  fresh.  Re  it  money  through  P.  O.  order  or 
registered  letter.  J.  H.  RATH BUN,  ,  Mh>x,  728. 

1..   Conn. 


EGGS  FOR  {HATCHING! 

Eight  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1.50  for  13, 

or  $2  for  two  dozen,  carefully  packed  at  express.  Ex¬ 
tra  tine  stock.  Care  and  expense  not  spared  to  get  the 
best  strains.  7??” A  few  Cockerels  of  each  to  spare. 

F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd  a  Ford,  Pa. 


IGIOEUS, 

Furnished  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
Specialty  of  Broken  Bone,  Oyster  Shell,  ground  Beef  Scraps, 
and  Poultry  and  Animal  Medicines.  Try  our  Stone  Water 
Fountains ;  best  fountain  in  nse.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  their 
season.  Send  for  price  iist.  .J.  C.  LONG,  Jr..,  &  CO., 
Fanciers’  Agency,  62  Conrtlandt  St.,  New  York. 

Cotton  Seed  Meal 

Shipments  made  to  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Send  address  for  circulars  and  Price-Lists.  State 
quantity  desired.  The  trade  supplied  by  the  car¬ 
load  at  the  lowest  market  rates.  Address 

HOLLISTER  &  CO.,  or  C.  BALL0CH. 

Mention  this  paper.  90  Broad  St.,  New  York-. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  each  of 
the  following  breeds ;  Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  a  hook  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  EXTRAORDINARY. 

IMPERIAL  EGG  FOOD 

PLACED  AT  YOUR  DOOR 


Free  of  Transportation. 


that 

nly 


In  order  to  reach  parties  Who  could  not  otherwise  he  induced  to  test  the  merits  of  our  preparation,  and  believing  t 
all  who  make  a  THOROUGH  trial  will  not  be  without  it  again  under  any  circumstances,  we  propose,  during  and  o 
through  the  next  three  months,  to  deliver  to  any  railway  station  East  of  the  Mississippi  River 

IMPERIAL  ECC  FOOD, 

In  25  lh.  kegs  for  $6.25;  West  of  ftiere,  and  as  far  as  Colorado,  for  $7.50.  We  cannot  collect  on  delivery. 

We  shall,  as  heretofore,  mail  packages  for  50  cents  and  $1.00 ;  six  lb.  boxes,  $2.00.  purchaser  paying  express. 
WHOLESALE  AGENTS— B.K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr.,  &  Co.,  New  York;  Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Philade! 
phia  ;  H.  B.  Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  C.  Swain,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  «fe  CO.,  210  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buchan's  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buclian’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

NOVELTY 

INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  ns  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  easily 
run,  and  best  Incubator.  The  cost  of  running  is  3  cts.  for 
fuel  and  a  few  minutes  attention.  Hatches  80  to  00  per  cent 
almost  surely.  100  Eggs,  $25.00. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO-HI  OTHER,  $8. 

A.  C.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J, 

The  CENTENNIAL  IRON  CLAD 

INCUBATOR. 

Simple,  Compact,  Durable.  Easily  Understood,  Elegantly 
Finished ;  requires  attention  only  twice  dally,  and  will  hatch 
80  to  90  per  cent  of  the  eggs.  It  is  a  Perfectly  Self  regu lat¬ 
ino  Machine,  and  is  endorsed  by  the  best  breeders  in 
America.  Also  BROODERS,  for  20,  50,  80,  and  300  Chickens. 
The  most  complete  and  perfect  article  in  the  market.  Send 
3-cent  stamp  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

_ A.  HI.  HALSTED,  Bye,  N.  Y. 

JcONEY  IN  POULTRY,  «d«£s 

have? 'been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y.  for  his  new  process  for  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
•in, horse  manure.  Particulars  free. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
mblished.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
il.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


TJ/M  fA  LJ  from  thoroughbred  Light  Brahmas,  care- 
JliVTYJrio  fully  packed  for  hatching,  S3. 00  per  13. 
13  1st  premium  birds  in  breeding  yards.  For  illustration 
see  Agriculturist  for  March,  1878.  Address 

DR.  MAYER,  Willow  Street  P.  O.,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

THE  D.  M.  MAG  IE  CO.,  0x?^0h"o,le‘ 

Originator,  and  Breeders  of  our  World  Famous  Magie  or 
Poland  China  Swine,  are  receiving  orders  now  for  next 
spring’s  pigs.  Money  need  not  accompany  your  order. 
Boars  fit  for  service,  and  Sows  bred  for  sale  now.  Send  for 
Descriptivean(^’riCf^isl^nrcnlarjL^^_ii^^Dii^^^<^H 

Red  fox,  skunk,  muskrat,  &c.,  &c.- 

Higliest  cash  prices  paid.  Send  for  circular. 

E.  C.  BOUGHTON,  5  Howard  St,,  N.  Y. 

Grind  your  bone  meal,  crush  lyour  own  oyster  shells  In 
the  $4.00  Hand  Mill ;  will  crush  a  peck  in  13  min.  Tes¬ 
timonials  furnished.  Manufactured  by  Frank  .Wilson, 

52  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


THOROUGH-BRED  JERSEYS. 

25  thorough-bred  Jersey  heifers  and  cows,  all  entitled  to 
registry  in  the  Am.  J.  C.  Club  Register ;  3  months  to  8  years 
old.  Prices  range  from  $75  to  $500.  25  best  family,  grade 
Jersey  cows,  %,  %,  15-16 ;  2  to  8  years  old ;  bred  expressly  for 
their  butter  qualities.  Prices  range  from  $85  to  $200.  All  in 
calf  by  thorough-bred  Jersey  Bull.  All  animals  sold  bv  me 
guaranteed  as  represented. 

THOMAS  PITCH.  New  Loudon,  Conn. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  he  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  I.IAITT'AKIK  M.D.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

RIVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys, Berkshires, and  Cots- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  foi  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 


Yi  w  of  a  heel  calk  from  a  Steel  Center,  Self-Sharpening 
Shoe,  alter  being  worn  all  winter. 

PATENT  STEEL  CENTER,  SELF-SHARPEN¬ 
ING  HORSE  AND  MULE  SHOES. 

A  sample  set  will  be  sent  to  any  address,  except  in  the 
States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin,  on  receipt  of  one  dollar. 
Prices  by  keg  on  application. 

THE  ADVANTAGE 

of  the  Steel  Center  Self-Sharpening  Shoe  is  that  the  calks 
are  always  sharp.  A  thin  plate  of  steel  is  rolled  inside 
of  the  soft  iron  bar  from  which  tinfshoe  is  made.  The  soft 
Iron  in  the  calk  partially  wears  away,  leaving  the  sharp 
steel  center,  as  shown  in  the  cut.  Address 
SHOENBERGER  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Agents  for  tin* 
United  States  except  the  States  of  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin. 

The  Bryden  Concaved  Steel  Calk 
Horse  Shoe.  The  most  complete  shoe 
made,  with  welded  steel  toe  calk,  and 
iron  heel  calks,  hammered, not  rolled, 
and  equal  in  wear  to  hand-made  work 
This  Shoe  is  easily  fitted,  hot  or  cold, 
has  a  perfectly  level  foot  bearing,  is 
light  and  durable,  with  a  low  crease 
to  protect  the  nails  from  working 
loose.  The  cheapest  and  beet  Shoe 
for  Horse  Railroads,  Carriage  and 
Farm  Horses,  now  made.  Made  in 
sizes  i  to  5,  hind  and  forward.  Send 
for  circulars.  THE  BRYDEN  HORSE 
SHOE  CO.,  52  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

“TI1E  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete,  with  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form-Continuous  Calk.  The  best  for 
Horse  -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering.  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils  , 
resulting  from  the  use  ol  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  wilh  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  No  heating  oi 
foot.  Send  tor  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet.  THE  JOHN  D.  BIL- 

_  LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 

COMPANY,  161  and  163  Bank  Street,  New  York. _ 

AYRSHIRE  BULL  CALVES  from  two  to  nine 
months  old, with  perfect  pedigrees, for  sale  at  low  prices. 

I.  ANDREW  CASTRELINE,  Dover,  N,  J. 

n  O  f\Ct  Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved  Chester 

/,  ol  I  Da  Hogs.  Send  for  description  of  this  famous 
fcJjWW  breed,  and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  O. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 


Catalogue  and  price  list 
free  to  all. 

JOSEPH  HARRIS, 
Moreton  Farm,  Rochester,  N.  Y . 


H 


IGH  CLASS  POULTRY,  Grape  Vlnfis/And  Small 
Fruits.  Finer  than  ever.  Send  for  Circular.' 

GEO.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


For 


Gregg,  Queen  of  Market,  and  Cnthbcrt  Raspberry 
Plants,  $3  per  100.  E.  Prolific  and  Reliance,  $9  per  109. 
r  prices  12  other  sorts,  see  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  3. 
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Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


Our  New  Off-Hand  Rifle. 


We  Always  Pay 
Postage. 


For  hunting  and  target  practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “  MAYNARD  ”  more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  hunters  and 
sportsmen  generally,  than  any  other  rifle  In  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock ;  and  for  ACCURACY, 
CONVENIENCE,  DURABILITY,  and  SAFETY,  Is  not  excelled.  The  following  are  some  of  the  scores  recently  made  at 
Walnut  Hill,  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association:  .J.  N.  Frye,  President,  in  All-Comers’ Match,  15  shots, 
200  yards,  without  cleaning,  54545555555445.1—71  ;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Executive  Officer,  200  yards,  off-hand,  455.1555555—49  ;  0.  M. 
Jewell,  S00  yards,  off-hand,  5455555— 84  ;  O.  M.  Jewell,  SU0  yards,  off-hand,  5555555—85.  For  illustrated  price  list,  address 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

The  Famous  Toledo  Blade 

of  old  was  a  weapon  of  mur¬ 
der;  Mahkh  &  Grosh  have 
the  new  Toledo  Blade  in  a 
pocket  knife,  and  are  send¬ 
ing  them  all  over  the  broad 
land.  All  our  goods  are  hand- 
forged  from  razor  steel,  and 
will  be  exchanged  fi-ec,  if 
soft  or  flawy.  Cut  shows 
Knife  No.30,  two  blade,  price 
75c„  with  white  handle,  $1. 
Same  in  three  blade,  ebony 

fcl.  Boys'  Knives,  25c.  ;  Men’s,  1  blade,  medium,  S5c. ;  Heavy,  50c. ;  2  blade,  medium,  50c. ;  heavy,  60c. :  extra  heavy,  best 
Knife  in  marJcclfor  rough  work,  75c. ;  our  heavy,  fine  finished,  $1 ;  medium,  2  blade,  fine  finish,  75c.  Prunebs,  medium, 
75c.;  Our  Best,  very  strong,  oil  temper,  and  tested,  $1. 

CIRCULARS  FREE.  DISCOUNT  TO  DEALERS. 

Address  MAHER  &  GROSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  O. 

POTATO  BUG.  COTTON  WORM.  CANKER  WORM. 

THE  BEST 
INSECTICIDE 
EVER  USED. 


Sold  by  all  Wholesale  Druggists 


direct  to  sole  manufacturers 


London  Purple. 

e  Druggists  and  Stores  throughout  the  United  States.  It  not  obtainable  ( 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


of  nearest  dealer,  send 


60  Mark  Lane, 


irers.  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

,  London,  England.  90  Water  Street.  N.  Y.  P.  O.  address,  B 


ox  990. 


A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove  Orchard  and  Nurseries,  Lee  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  :  “  We  have  bid  the  Canker  Worm  a  long 
farewell,  and  have  done  It  with  your  LONDON  PURPLE.  We  put  in  about  three-fourths  to  one  pound  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  to  44  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  force  pump.  It  is  better  than  Paris  Green,  as  the  particles  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  adhere  to  the  leaves  and  Paris  Green  does  not.” 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

TELLS  MOW  TO  # 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner; 
Breed-Feed  and  Caro  for  Stock -  Grow  Fruit;  Manage 
Farm  Business;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
Mow  to  Make  Money  on  tfiie  Farm. 
“Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


for  the  richly 
a 


AGENTS  WANTED,  illustrated  an< 

only  complete  and  authentic  history  of  the  great  tour  of 

BEUiAROU)  eWorld 

It  describes  Royal  Palaces,  Rare  Curiosities,  Wealth  and 
Wonders  of  the  Indies,  China,  Japan,  etc.  A  million  people 
want  It.  This  Is  the  best  chance  of  your  life  to  make  money. 
Beware  of  “catch-penny”  Imitations.  Send  for  circulars 
and  extra  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

m~  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  von  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


50 

50 


Elegant  Cards.  New  Chromo,  Shells,  Gilt-Edge, 
etc.,  with  name,  10  cents. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  East  Wallingford,  Ct. 

CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Stab  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 


18 

62 

24 

I 


ELEGANT  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with 
name,  10  cents,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Chromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 

CHROMOS  with  Name,  8  Gold, 8  Silver, 8Tinted, 
and  8  Designs  of  each.  18  cts. ;  in  Case,  20  cts. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 


_ _ r _  _ Inc 

_  State  which  preferred. 

Also  SALARY  per  month.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
&  Do.  306  George  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


For  the  handsomest  and 


CHEAPEST  BIBLES  Extra  Terms  and  iarge 

ofKIN’  CASH  PREMIUMS 


The  Sorgo H am  d  B o o k 


A  Treatise  on  Sorgo  and  Imphee  Canes ,  and  the  Minnesota 
Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane.  The  EDITION  FOR  1880  is 
now  ready,  and  will  be  sent  free  on  application.  We  can 
furnish  PURE  CANE  SEED  of  the  best  variety. 

BJLYMYER  MANUFACTURING-  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O. 

Sugar  Cane  Machinery.  Steam  Engines,  Circular  Saw  Mills, 
_ Portable  Grain  Mills,  Church  and  School  Bells.  &c. 

Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

HYGIENIC  &  TURKISH  BATH  HOTEL, 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

This  well-known  house  is  convenient  ol  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  city.  The  table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds 
of  food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house  is  noted  for  its 
pleasant  parlors,  and  the  cheerful,  home-like  feeling  that  pre¬ 
vails.  It  has  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices  are  moderate. 
Connected  with  the  house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 
SjencHoiMmjCuhuN^^^^^I^L^IOLIUlO^^’rogHetorj^ 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ol  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  85  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

ESCELSIOE  CHURN  POWER. 

The  Best  Dog  Power  now  in  Use. 

For  further  particulars  Inquire  of 

A.  McCREADY  &  BRO., 

New  Galilee.  Beaver  Co..  Pa, 

SPAIN’S 

PATENT  CHUMS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

In  use  over  35  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Slade  of  White  Cedar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  R  Mark.” 

A.  IV  ]V  T  T  O  „ 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 

Mnaiun:iamsaE'.iiiir')!iln  ,m  mu  i  —  . — . ■■■mm 

K teller  Pear,  Le  Conte  Pear,  Champion  Quince, 
Japanese  Persimmon  Trees. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N,  J. 


THE  N lw 


We  have  perfected  a  radical  and  valuable  improvement 
in  our  celebrated  Churn,  which  needs  hut  to  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the  dairy  public. 

It  received  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Fair  in  New  York  City,  in  competition  with  all 
the  leading  churns  in  the  market. 

Nine  sizes  made,  churning  from  one  to  one  hundred 
gallons.  Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Send  to  any  dealer  in  bkally  first-class  Farm  and  Dairy 
Implements  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  of  ‘‘THE  NEW 
BLANCHARD  CHURN,”  or  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  Concord,  N.  H. 

Cooley  Creamer 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 
Paris  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  awarded  Sweepstakes 
at  international  Dairy  at 
New  York,  1878.  Two  Gold 
Medals  and  First  Premium 
on  Dairy  Butter  at  same 
Fair,  1879. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 
It  raises  all  of  cream  be¬ 
tween  milking. 

It  affords  best  ventilation 
to  milk. 

It  is  more  thoroughly  made. 
It  is  cheaper.  It  requires  less  labor,  and  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  way  of  setting  milk. 

Send  for  “Dairyman,” giving  full  particulars  and  testi¬ 
monials. 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 

DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

361  and  363  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
Offers  complete  outfits  for  large  and  small  Butter 

Dairies,  of  the  newest  and  of  the  best  apparatus  amt 
appliances. 

The  most  approved  and  simplest  apparatus  for  securing, 
cooling,  and  delivering  pare  milk  and  cream  a  specialty. 

Ice  Chests,  Refrigerators,  and  Cold-Rooms, 
estimated  on  and  constructed  to  order. 

Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  for  individual  milk  delivery. 
Butter  Packages  for  square  or  round  prints  witli  molds 
to  match. 

Air-tight  Butter  Packages  for  holding  two  to  ten 
pounds  in  crates  of  48  to  U0  lbs. 

Milk-Setting  Appliances,— Cooler  pails,  do.  ven¬ 
tilated,  with  and  without  windows  t  o  inspect  depth  of  cream. 
Creamers,  “  Bureau”  and  “Cabinet”  Creameries 
in  variety,  etc. 

The  Perfect  Milk  Pail.  The  Peuflulnm  Cburii. 

Our  specialties,  and  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  Address  as  above. 


REID’S 

Creamery. 

The  simplest,  best,  and  most  con¬ 
venient  yet  invented . 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  circular  to 

A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


LILLY’S  PATENT 

BUTTER  WORKER 

Received  the  First  Premium 
from  the  Pennsylvania  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  last  September, 
and  is  acknowledged  to  he  the  only 
self-feeding  and  reliable  Machine 
in  the  market.  Send  for  circular, 
giving  the  names  of  the  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen  who  acted  as  Judges 
at  the  late  State  Fair. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS, 
316  Race  St,,  Phila.,  Pa. 


BUTTERWORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  vet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  sat.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Send  for 
Circular. 

A.  H  ),  6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES! 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 

Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  Union 
Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Every  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFFIN  UNION 
CHURN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


1880.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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Why  Go  West? 

When  good  laud,  unequalled  healthy  climate,  every  luxury 
ol'  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  advantages  of  refined  Society, 
first-class  Schools,  Churches,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  and 
Dally  Mails,  are  within  12  hours  of  Boston  and  less  from  the 
other  great  Market  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Can  be 
had  at  prices  that  warrant  success,  and  on  accommodating 
terms. 

The  Great  Garden  Farm  Lauds  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with 
Soil  unsurpassed,  Pure  Soft  Water,  Mild  Winters,  Favor¬ 
able  Seasons,  Producing  Grains,  Fruits,  Vines,  and 
Flowers,  and  the  Waters  abounding  with  the  mo3t  delicious 
Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  and  Terrapin.  Special  advantages 
offered  Colonies  and  new  Settlers. 

For  Illustrated  Book  enclose  3c.  stamp  to 

J.  T.  BUDD,  Laud  Agent, 

P.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Depot.  Wilmington,  Del. 


RELIEF  FOR  HARD  TIMES!! 
A  Sure  Investment ! ! 

BUY  LAND  OF 

TBE  UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD  COMPANY, 
This  Company  has  3,000,000  acres  of  the  Best 
in  the  world;  for  sale  in  NEBRASKA,  at 
Prices  and  on  Terms  that  make  it  cheaper  to 
own  a  farm  than  be  without.  Short  Win¬ 
ters!  hong  Summers!  Come  and  see. 
Cheap  fare  from  all  principal  points. 
Write  for  information.  Sent  Free  everywhere. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  R.  R.  Co., 
Cor.  9th  and  Farnarn  Sts.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

83?“Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $2™  TO  gCSSPER  ACRED 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  ELOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PUR  CHASERS.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MAP'S- TULL  ! N FORMA  TIO A!  ADORES S 
CHAS.  EE.  JVTAH: O/SI S’ ;  . 

LANE  COMR  C.cSc NW.Ry CH/CAGO,! LE 


THE  KANSAS  LAUD  &  IMMIGRATION  CO. 

offers  the  biggest  thing  in  America  in  Lands  and  Farms 
and  Cheap  Tickets.  Sectional  Map.  etc.,  free. 

M.  O’DOWD,  Sec.,  77  &79  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

A  BARGAIN 

Can  be  had  in  a  splendid  Island  on  the  Atlantic  Coast, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  raising  Sheep  and  Cattle.  It  contains 
2.800  Acres  and  is  offered  very  low  for  Cash. 


Address 


FARMS ! 


J.  T.  BUDD,  Land  Agent, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass  Farms  in  best  part  of 
Maryland  at  Panic  Prices.  For  Catalogues 
address  II.  S.  MANCHA,  Ridgely,  Md. 


M 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  “‘SS30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md, 

ARYLAUD  IMPROVED  FARMs"," 87  to  $35 

.  per  acre.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Maryland. 

LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent  lor  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

\V.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

Temple  Building,  St,  Louis,  Mo. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 


Over  1,000,00©  Acres 

'of  Choice  Farming-  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMS. 


100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


Penn  Mutual 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA. 

Purely  Mutual.  ASSETS  $7,031,318.84 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  Pres’t. 

Dividends  annually.  Insurance  at  net  cost.  Rates  and 
S2d  Annual  Statement  furnished.  Agents  wanted. 

Apply  to  H.  S.  STEPHENS,  V.  P. 


puny,  when 


Do  not  let  your  children  grow  up  weak  and  pi  .  _ 

Ridge’s  Food  can  be  had  at  such  a  small  cost.  WOOLRICH 
&  CO.,  on  every  label. 


* 


Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
Carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  .1.  FAY.  Camden.  N.  J. 


AWARDED  HIGHEST  PRIZE  AND 


ONLY 


MEDAL 


PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 


A  CHEAT  SUCCESS!  40,000 sold!! 

HEADLEY’S  wonderfully  popular  work,  the 

LIFE  AND 


GEN.  GRANT 


TRAVELS  of 

is  pronounced  by  the  General’s  intimate  friends 


day. 

3000  MORE  AGENTS  AT  ONCE!! 

IS  i:\VA  I1E  of  imitations.  We  send  proof  of 
superiority, sample\e&ves,f<trcl portrait  of  Grant. and 
full [particulars  free  to  all  desiring  them.  Address 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Publishers, 723  Chestnut  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Pa„  or  36  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  HI. 


1?L  ksI  5SS1  Selections  from  the  Poets,  for  use 
v=«  in  Albums,  Valentines,  Letter, 

writing,  etc.  64  pages,  with  cover.  Full  of  wit,  wls. 
dom,  and  tender  sentiment.  Sent,  postpaid,  for  only 
15  cts.  Our  Ill.  Catalogue  of  books,  pictures, etc.,  free. 
J.  L.  PATTEN  &  CO.,  47  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


DIARY  FREE 


a  for  1880,  -with  postal  information,’ 
■  improved  interest-table,  calendar, 

_ _ _  __  _ _ &c.,  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 

oftwo’Scent Btamqps,’to"any address,  by  writing  to  C.  E.  HIRES, 
Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E.  &  0.  WARE, 


PRODUCE  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Rc'tdyNew  York  City. 


THE 


MONARCH  of  ALL 
WINDMILLS. 

The  old  reliable  STOVER,  that 
has  stood  the  severest  tests  of 
PRACTICAL  USE  for  years. 
It  is  a  strong,  durable,  self-regulat¬ 
ing,  solid  Wheel  Mill,  acknowledged 
by  expert  mechanics  to  be  the  Best. 
Awarded  the  Centennial  Di¬ 
ploma  and  Medal.  We  make  the 
only  self-bracing  derrick  in  use.  We 
use  the  shortest  Shalt  and  thus  the 
best  balanced  mill  ever  made.  War¬ 
ranted  to  stand  as  long  as  any  other 
mill.  Perfect  in  every  part.  O.  E. 
Winger's  Double-Acting,  Novel  and 
Improved  $20  Feed  Grinder.  Can  be 
attached  to  any  wind  mill.  Will 
grind  feed  enough  for  twenty  bend  of 
stock  and  household  purposes.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular.  Inducements 
to  Agents,  who  are  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Branch  Factory  at  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

E.  B.  WINGER,  Manager.  Freeport,  Ill. 

BUY  THE  BEST. 
Myers’  Improved  Wind  Mill 

This  Mill  has  a  solid  wheel  built  ex¬ 
pressly  to  stand  any  storm,  and 
when  in  motion  moves  as  regular  as 
a  steam  engine.  Perfectly  bal¬ 
anced  on  the  derrick  in  or  out  of 
gear.  Pronounced  by  the  best  mechanics  to 
ybe  superior  to  all  other  Mills.  No 
farmer  should  be  without  one  for  supplying 
his  stock  and  house  with  water.  Send  for  a 
full  descriptive  circular. 

SILVER  &  DEMING  Manuf’g  Co,  Salem,  Ohio. 

Porter’s  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick. 

AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD, 
makes  a  perfect  stack.  Award¬ 
ed  first  premiums  at  Illinois 
State  Fair  and  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1879.  My  wood  track 
carrier  received  same  awards. 
No  barn  complete  without  one.  Send  for  circulars  to 

J,  E.  PORTER,  Ottaxva.Slll, 


SAWING  THE  LOO. 


Labor  Saving  RIDING  SAW  MACHINE  is  fully 
demonstrated  bv  the  number  in  use  and  the  present 
demand  for  them.  It  saws  Logs  of  any  size.  One 
mail  can  saw  more  logs  or  cord  wood  in  one  day 
and  easier  than  two  men  can  the  old  way.  It  will 
saw  a  two  foot  log  in  three  minutes.  Every  * arm- 
er  needs  one.  Township  agents  wanted.  Sena  lor 
Illustrated  Circular  and  Terras. 

Address  W.  W.  BOSTWICK  &  CO., 

178  Elm  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  THREE  AND  FIVE  HOED  ONE- 
HORSE  WHEAT  DRILLS. 

VICTOR  ONE-IIORSE  RICE  DRILL. 
CARTER’S  AUTOMATIC  FARM  GATE. 

REGAN’S  POWER  CIDER  PRESSES. 

VICTOR  DOUBLE  “A”  TRIPLE-HINGED 
HARROW. 

HECTOR  STONE  CYLINDER  FORCE  PUMPS. 

VICTOR  HAND  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Send  for  Circular. 

THE  BOSS  CuLtIVATOR. 

Send  to  WM.  PERRY  &  SON,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for 

Illustrated  Circular,— Practical,  Cheap. 


BOARD  FENCE 


— i  $4,oo,  ’4  mile  $6,oo;  i  mile 
$io;  2  miles  $18.  Barbs  and  driver 
Saves  from  being  broken  by  stoc  k. 

H,  W.  Hill  &  Co.,  Decatur,  Ills. 


BONE  MEAL  FOR  POULTRY. 

30  lb.  boxes . $1.40  1 100  lb.  boxes . $3.00 

601b.  “  2.25  |  250  lb.  bbls . 5.56 

GRANULATED  BONE. 

ro!b:b0“es'.-:::  '.'.'$2:oo  1 200 wBS;;;;;;;;:: : " : 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELLS. 

50  lb.  boxes . $  .75  I  200  lb.  bags . $2.00 

100  lb.  “  1.40  |  350  lb.  bbls .  3.25 

Expresslymanufactured  for  fowls  from  superior  stock. 
Pure  and  Sweet.  Sent  by  freight  on  receipt  of  price. 
Samples  6  cents.  FINE  GROUND  OYSTER  SHELLS 
same  price  as  crushed. 

C.  H.  DF.MPWOLF  &  CO., 

York  Bone  Mills,  York,  Pa. 
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P.  O.  Box  4235, 


Stores,  Hotels. 
Restaurants,  Club 
consumers  will  find 
to  send  Postal  Card 
dress,  and  get  the 


NEW  YORK. 


Boarding  Houses, 
Agents,  and  large 
it  to  their  interest 
to  the  above  ad- 
latest  terms. 


IS?- NO 
HUMBUG. 


North  Star  Seed  Farms. 

Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane ;  St.  Paul  Tomato  ;  Red 
Elver  Sugar  Corn,  and  other  specialties  of  Minnesota  growth 
and  origin.  A  complete  stock  of  northern  grown  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Catalogue  now  ready,  free.  Address 

T.  M.  METCALF, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


U.  S.  HOLLISTER, 

Sup’t  Seed  &  Nursery  Dept's. 

-a  -|  PK.TS.  of  Vegetable  or  Flower  Seeds,  per  pkt.  23c. 
J__L  Sugar  Beet  (French  Seed)  35c.  per  lb.;  Red  Onion, 
*1.95  per  lb.;  Prem.  Flat  Dutch  Cabbage,  $2.25;  Long  Orange 
Carrot,  50c.,  and  other  seeds  at  low  rates.  Send  for  price  list. 
W.  SUTTON,  Seedsman,  East  New  fork,  N.  V. 

STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SMALL,  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M.  HEXAMER, 

New-Castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Plants. 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
suitable  to  all  sections.  30  varieties  of  Strawberries :  100.000 
Crescent  at  $7.50  per  thousand.  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  and  other  small  fruits.  Cuthbert  and  Queen  Rasp¬ 
berry  (young  Pot  Plants)  at  $20  per  thousand.  Peach  and 
Apple  Trees  by  mail,  at  $1  per  dozen,  prepaid.  All  common 
Green  House  and  Vegetable  Plants  in  their  season.  Prices 
low.  Stock  first  class.  All  packed,  free  of  charge,  to  carry 
safelv.  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

FORAGE  PLAATT. 

Prickley  Comfrey  Roots.  %  lb.,  50c.;  1  lb. /75c  ,  post-paid  ; 
10  lbs.  and  upwards  by  express,  50c.  per  lb.  Full  particulars 
sent.  G.  A.  WILCOX,  Gasport,  N.  Y. 

Seed  from  40  acres,  my  own  growing. 
All  leading  kinds.  Best  stock.  Lowest 
prices.  2,500,000  plants  In  May  and  June, 
write  for  circular.  Special  prices  on 
big  lots,  and  what  you  want. 

W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Sweet  Potato  Farm,  Merletta,  Ohio. 


SWEET 

POTATO. 


F 


ST.  JOSEPH,  MICH.  . 

SEND  FDR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE, itiliS 


BERRY 


IELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  GROWN  ’79. 

Plants  In  their  season.  Grower’s  prices.  Circular  free. 
WM.  W.  STERLING,  Cutchogue,  L.  I.,  N.  Y. 

June  Budded  Peach  Trees  by  Mail. 

One  year  Peach  by  express  or  freight.  Apple  Trees  at 
bottom  prices.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Siockley,  Del. 


C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

BERRY  b&Me$S? 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 


BOXES,  PEACH  BASKETS, 
best,  cheap.  Illustrated  price  list. 
Freights  same  as  from  Chicago.  Pack¬ 
age  &  Basket  Co.,  Muskegon,  Mich. 


The  Maryland  Farmer, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticul- 


by  Ezra  whitman,  141  w .  rrair  aireet,  oaiumore,  iviu. 
The  Maryland  Farmer  has  a  larger  circulation  and  will  be 
read  by  more  Farmers,  Planters,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  and 
others  Interested  In  Agriculture,  than  any  other  paper 
which  circulates  in  the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  and 
therefore  is  the  best  medium  for  advertisers  who  desire  to 
extend  their  sales  in  this  territory. 

Fire  Kindler. 

The  SALAMANDER  Fire  Kindler  Is  one  of  the  most 
useful  inventions  of  the  age  for  household  use.  Will  kindle 
a  Are  Quicker  and  Cheaper  than  anv  other  way.  This 
is  no  catch-penny  article,  but  Is  fully  WARRANTED, 
and  money  refunded  if  not  satisfactory.  DURABLE, 
will  last  tor  years  In  daily  nse.  Thousands  already  in  use. 
Agents  wanted.  Write  for  Circulars,  Testimonials,  Terms, 
etc.  Sample  Kindler,  post-paid,  75  cts.  1  or  3-cent  stamps 
taken.  Address  J.  C.  EDDY,  122  Congress  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


Victory  and  Honor  at  Home  and  Abroad. to  J.  1.  CASE  dcCO.’S 
Threshing  Machinery.  Manufactured  at  Racine,  Wis. 

APRON  ECLIPSE  VIBRATOR  THRESHERS. 

IMPROVED.  PERFECTED.  WARRANTED. 

DO  YOU  WANT  the  BEST  APRON  Thresher?  Buy  our  1830  Eay  le  Machine. 

DO  YOU  WANT  the  Popular  Eclipse  Thresher?  Its  exclusively  ours  for  1880. 

DO  YOU  WANT  A  VI BRA  TO  It  THRESHER?  Our  New  1880  VIBRATOR  is  Unequalled. 

Annually  make  and  sell  more  Threshing  Machines  than  any  firm  in  the  world.  Ask  for  Catalogue ;  costs  nothing. 


Jan  be  applied  to 
any  implement, 
either  with  or 
without  tongue. 


■  R  A  N  K  HIG  H  E  S.  T.  , 

HORS  E  POWER  S  AND 

THRESHERS. 

.  Y-  MANUFACTURED  BY 

MIN  ARP  HARPER, COBLES  KILL  -NY. 


Stationary,  Portable,  and  Self-Propelling 
STEAM  EN&mES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Pony  and  Standard  Saw  Skills,  Crist 
Mills,  and  Machinery. 

A  Complete  Outfit  for  Saw  and  Grist  Mills 

of  any  required  cajmcity.  by  the  old  reliable  Manufacturers 
®  and  Contractors. 

State  what  is  wanted.  COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Circulars  free.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

“A  CHEAT  SUCCESS!” 

MOSELEY’S 

CABINET  CREAMERY. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MOSELEY  &  STODDARD,  Poultney,  Vt. 

SEND  FOR  CIRCULAR. 


FINE  WATCHES  LOWER. 

New  Price  List  of  American  Waltham 
Watches,  with  description  and  prices  of 
over  100  fine  Gold  or  Silver  Watches  sent 
free  to  any  address  It  describes  how 
I  send  Watches  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  be  fully  examined  before  paying  any 
money.  Undoubted  Reference  given, 
perhaps  in  your  own  town. 

N.  H.  WHITE.  Jeweler.  Newark,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL 

TAXIDERMY, 

AND 

HOME  DECORATION; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

General  Information  for  Sportsmen, 

BY 

JOSEPH  II.  BATTY, 

TAXIDERMIST  FOR  THE  HAYDEN  EXPEDITION,  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  MUSEUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AUTHOR  OF 
“HOWTO  HUNT  AND  TRAP,”  ETC.,  ETC. 

126  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  Si. 50. 

JTJST  PUBLISHED. 


Eggs  for  hatching,  light  brahmas. 

Also,  Dark  Brahmas,  Buff,  White,  and  Partridge  Cochins, 
1 1  oudans.  White  Leghorns,  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  carefully 
packed  and  warranted  to  go  safely  any  distance.  $3  per  13. 
Large  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  13. 

R.  Y.  FAIRSEKVICE,  Kearny,  Newark,  N.  J. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids’  and  Cripples’ 

By  use  of  hands  only,  in  street  or  house. 

Comfort,  durability,  and  case  of  move¬ 
ment  unequalled.  Patentee  and  Maker  of 
the  "  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed  about  at  the 
Centennial.  For  II  ustrated  Catalogue 
send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St„  New  York. 

WALTHAM  WATCHES 

At  Lowest  Prices. 
HOWARD  &  CO., 

264  5th  Avenue,  New  York, 

Price  Lists  sent  free. 


Which  reels  up  the  cord  and  eye-glasses  when  not  In  use.  By 
mail  25c.  Circulars  free.  J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,88Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Germany,  we  purchased 
*■  their 
\  entin 
stock 


PaganiniViolins. 


Celebrated  for  flue  tone  and  finish.  Italian  strings, 
ebony  pegs,  inlaid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow  with 
ivory  and  silvered  frog,  In  violin  box.  Book  of  Instruc¬ 
tion,  with  558  pieces  choice  music,  Including  all  the  music 
from  Pinafore.  Bv  express  for  $3.50.  Instruments  of 
this  quality  are  often  sold  as  high  as  $10.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  This  chance  to  get  a 
fine  instrument  for  so  small  a  sum  is  seldom  offered.  Do 
not  delay ;  order  at  once,  and  secure  a  great  bargain.  Ad¬ 
dress  G.  H.  W.  BATES  CO„ 

Importers,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  Arise 

TO  SAY 


What  the  Grocers  Sell  Us, 

A  Manual  for  Buyers. 

Containing  the  Natural  History  and  Process  of  Manu¬ 
facture  of  all 

Grocer’s  Goods. 

Also  their 

Adulterations* 

and  how  to  detect  them ;  rates  of  tare,  as  allowed  by  custom  i 
and  law ;  tables  of  weights,  measures,  moneys, etc.  The  whole  j 
being  designed  as  a  guide  to  aid  in  the  purchasing  of  goods.  , 

By  P.  H.  FELKER. 

Revised  and  enlarged.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00.  j 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  j 

price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York.  I 


“  The  only  objection  to  your 
‘  Common  Sense  Rocker  ’  is,  we  all  want  It.  It 
suits  all  sizes,  from  the  two-year-old  baby  to  the  champion 
member  of  the  Eat  Men’s  Club.” 

Every  chair  made  upon  honor  and  warranted  perfect. 
Prices  range  from  75  cts.  to  $11  each.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Manufactured  by 

_  F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottville,  N,  Y. 

THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS 


Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua- 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON. 

Proprietors, 

Racine,  Wis. 

8®“  Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues, 
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SEEDS! 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  iu  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian,  Millet,  Red  Top, 
Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  Etc..  Etc.,  Etc. 

FOP  CORKT. 

115,  117  A  119  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


tBEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGH  IT  MAY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE! 

*  LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

Made  from  Refined  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N  Y ) 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  We  will  pay  $1000. 00  for  any  ALUM 
or  other  adulteration  found  m  this  Powder.  A  pound  can  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents 

Manufactured  by  G.  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


BAKING 
POWDER 


THE  BAKER  GUNS. 


Three- Barrel 

O-TTJNT 


Two  Shot  and 
One  Rifle. 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  In  the  world  for  the  money 
—choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  *40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels,  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


q  ,A  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  m  weight.  Ibe  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
snipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

^  BAKER  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  IV.  V. 


CAUTION!— The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 

induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  teatures  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


££  THE 

New  Automatic 

or  NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 
Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle  !— 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine !— Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  !— Easiest  to  Work  ’—Fastest !— Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

_ _ WILLCOX  Sl  C1BBS  S,  M.  CO,,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS. 

This  Is  the  very  best  and  most 
durable  Spring  Bed  that  money  can 
buy.  It  never  can  sag,  it  will  never 
rust  in  any  climate;  it  can  be  taken 
apart  and  folded  up  to  occupy  but 
little  space,  and  it  is  the  only  one 
getting  its  elasticity  from  wire- 
No  Sagging  or  Rolling  to  the  Center  on  this  Bed.  tempered  Springs. 

Delivered  to  any  R.  R.  Station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Canadas,  free  of  charge,  on  receipt  of  $10.00. 

Address  NATIONAL  WIRE  MATTRESS  CO.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 


IMMENSE  REDUCTIONS  J 

PIANOS  m  ORGANS 

AT  WIIOEESAEE  FACTORY  PRICES. 

This  magnificent  Organ,  the  Paragon  Style,  No.  410,  5  octaves,  3  sets  of 
reeds,  13  stops,  solid  walnut  case  highly  finished  (74  inches  high,  <t  hr  an 
•ide,_and  24  inches  deep),  with  Stool  and  Bnijk.oill  Y  4)OD  i  U  U 


if  unsatisfactory. 

PIANOS.  |  ORGANS. 

$145,  S150,  $165,  $225,  and  $45,  $50,  $65,  $75,  $SO,  $85, 
„  $250,  .  ,  ,  S90,  $100,  $120, 

with  Cover,  Stool,  and  Book,  I  with  Stool  and  Instruction  Book. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement,  giving  as  reference  any  Bank,  Banker,  or 
Business  Firm.  Catalogue  free.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

JAS.  T.  PATTERSON,  P.  O.  Drawer  12,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 


S.  B.  REED,  Corona,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.  Also  Office  from 
this  date  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Building.  <J45  Broad* 
_  way,  N.  Y.  Plans  and 

specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  9.  B.  REED.] 


EUROPE 


AND 

THE 


HOLY  LAND. 


THIRD  EDUCATIONAL  EXCURSION,  1880. 

All  Travel  and  Hotels  first-class.  Company  Se¬ 
lect.  Unsurpassed  advantages.  Prospectus  sent 
free.  Address  E.  TOURJEE,  Boston,  Mass. 


AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE  CO, 


©a  ©  .Q© 

.5  ©  «.S  J 

*  X.J 

_ 

FliAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA! 

Great.  Impediment  Removed  from  Flax  and  Hemp  in  the 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  of  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  (Jo.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  wannest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention,  ihe  speed  of  its  action,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  oi  its  work,  surprises  all  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  lor  nearly 
;>0  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
ingenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  dreary  gap  between 
the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  these  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  by  mail  on 
application  to  Americau  Vegetable  Fibre  Co# 

JOS#  F.  DUNTON,  Manager, 
_  ■‘SI  3  Son  III  Fiont  St.,  PRila.,  Pa, 

HALL ADA Y 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila,,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25  Years  in  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  ft.fi.  Co.’s  and 


by  the  U.  o’.  Goot.~at  Ports  and 
Garrisons. 


3#  $5,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 

UK 

Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

IU 

U,  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

EIIMIna 

Batavia,  III. 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Higlit 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

The  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  the  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office, _ NEW  YORK. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  tetters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
„  “MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  Americau  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  ont-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
case  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  fie  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
uou-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells’, 
pits,  mines,  nnd  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lX-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
mau  St.  New  York. 

New  England  Agencv,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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CHAMPION  REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 


VICTORS  OF  THE  EXHIBITION. 


Tfw  Champion  was  awarded  2  Grand  Medals  at  the  International 
Exposition,  Chili,  South  America,  in  1875.  five  of  the  Highest 
Honors  at  Centennial  Exhibition^  Philadelphia  in  1876.  Two 
Gold  Medals  and  a  Work  of  Art  at  Universal  Exposition  in  1878  at 
Paris,  France,  and  the  Highest  Prizes  at  National,  State, 
District,  and  County  Fairs,  innumerable. 


Among  its  lesser  triumphs  in  1879  was  the  Prize  awarded  by  the  Queens  County 
(N.  Y.)  Agricultural  Society.  The  competitive  trial  was  held  at  Mineola,  L.  1.,  in  June , 
1879,  and ,  as  there  has  been  considerable  feeling  manifested  at  the  results ,  we  append  an 
autographic  report  of  the  Draft  Record ,  as  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society : 


MONARCHS  OF  THE  FIELD. 

The  CHAMPION  is  the  Acknowleged  Superior  of  All 


Grain  and  Grass  Cutting 
Machinery, 


And  Fully  Endorsed  by  the  Best  Expert  Authority,  after  the  Most 
Thorough  Tests,  as  to  its  Capacity  and  Execution, 


J,  Howard  Eushmore, 

Secretary. 


Q.UEENS  COUNTY 


DIRECTORS. 
Samuki;  S.  Atmak, 


P  O.  Address, 

Old  Westbury.jQueens 


Agricultural  Society ,  S.  Nelson^Whitk, 


C0„ 


(GROUNDS  AT  MINEOLA.) 


George  S.  Downing, 
George  \\\  Bergen. 
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AS  THE 


Most  Wonderful  Machine  Ever  Invented. 


REMEMBER,  under  no  circumstances  should  you  buy  a 
Reaper  or  Mower  until  you  have  examined  THE  CHAMPION. 
Whenever  you  hear  of  one  of  these  Machines  in  your  vicinity, 
do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly.  Its  Lightness  of  Draft,  its 
Marvellous  Movement,  its  Simplicity,  and  its  Automatic  Adjustment 
to  every  condition  of  the  field,  can  not  fail  to  commend  it  over  all 
others.  Farmers  will  be  more  than  ever  satisfied,  when  they  investigate 
its  manifold  claims  of  superiority  and  test  its  numerous  advantages, 
that  the  CHAMPION  is  certainly  the  Machine  to  be  preferred. 


It  is  estimated  by  the  most  competent  Judges  that  over  one  half  of  the 
Hay  and  Grain  Crop  in  the  United  States  is  harvested  with  Champion 
Mowers  and  Reapers. 

Information  in  every  particular  furnished  on  application. 

MANUFACTURED  BV 


Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 

The  Champion  Machine  Co.,  Y  SjUlllgMll)  0. 
and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  J 

AND  THE 

Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


BRANCH  HOUSES «  L.  H.  Lee  &  Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md. ; 
Cincinnati,  O. ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Whiteley.  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Boston.  Mass.;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Schenectady,  N.  T. ;  Champion  Machine  Company, 
;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Champion  Machine  Co..  St.  Joseph,  Mo. ;  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co..  Chicago.  Ills. 


HOME 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  No.  119  BROADWAY. 


KANSAS 


Fifty-Third  Semi-Annual  Statement, 

Showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company 
on  the  First  day  of 

JANUARY,  1880. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  - 
Reserve  for  Re-Insurance, 
Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses, 
Net  Surplus,  -  -  -  - 
CASH  ASSETS, 


$3,000,000  00 

.  1,841,438  00 

-  248,764  81 

-  1,320,785  30 


-  $6,410,983  11 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 
H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 


The  ATCHISON,  TOPEKA 
and  SANTA  FE  R.E.CO. 
have  now  for  sale 


TWO  MILLION  ACRES 


Choice  Farming  and 
Grazing  Lands,  spe-f'  \Ty  on 
cially  adapted  to  /  t  h  e 

Wheat  Growing,  /Ay,/ 38th 
Stock  liaising, fF  /  par  al¬ 
and  Dairying, go _  /  1 e  b  e 

located  in  / favored 

the  Cot -/  latitude  of 

tonwood/  /  the  world, free 

Valley  / from  extremes 

and/  / of  heat  and  cold; 

/short  winters,  pure 


alSOy 


'water,  rich  soil:  in 


COOK’S 

CRAND  EXCURSIONS  to 


EUROPE! 


1880 


1880 


For  the  Summer  of 
ANNUAL.  MAY  PARTY. 

GRAND  ANNUAL  EDUCATIONAL,  VACATION 
PARTY.  ANNUAL.  MIDSUMMER  PARTY. 

Pamphlet  containing  lull  particulars,  with  MAP  OF 
EUROPE,  sent  free  on  application. 

Tourist  Tickets,  for  Independent  Travelers,  by  all  routes. 
COOK’S  EXCURSIONIST  contains  fares  for  over 
1,000  tours;  by  mall,  10  cents. 

Address,  THOMAS  COOK  &  SON., 

261  Broadway,  New  York  P.  O.  Box  4197. 


JOSEPH  GILL0TT  S 

STEEL  PENS 


SoldByALL  DEALERS  Thro  ughout  The  WORLD, 

GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EX PO  S ITION -1 878. 


GREENWICH  ACADEMY  with  Mus.  Institute  and 

YT  Com!  Coll.  A  SEASIDE  school. 

_ S~\ ..  Al.nnt  CfAm  "NT  "V  t  n 


V  1  til  1VJLUD.  nioomniG  Uin» 

mi  1  vmu.  ^  OC)AOIBIU  ttvuvjl.  Founded  1802.  Both 
sexes.  On  direct  route  from  N.Y.  to  Boston.  Board  re¬ 
duced  to  $2.75.  "Winter  term  opens  Dec.  2.  For  Cata¬ 
logue  j^^laKESLEE,  A.  M.,  E.  Greenwich,  R.  I. 


SOUTHWEST  KANSAS 


FOB  FULL  PABTICULABS,  ADDBESS 

A.  S.  JOHNSON, 

Land  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Oo. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


LANDS 


HE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VIR- 
h  GINIA  will  mail,  free,  full  information  as  to  the 
Lands  and  Resources  of  Virginia  to  all  desiring  same. 

RICHARD  IRBY,  Gen.  Agent,  Richmond,  v  a. 


T 


COLUMBIA 


BICYCLE. 


A  practical  roadster,  easily 
mastered,  a  good  Bicyclist  can 
make  100  miles  a  day  over  com¬ 
mon  road ;  an  ordinary  rider  can 
make  50  miles  per  day.  Endorsed 
by  the  medical  profession  as  the 
most  healthful  of  out-door  sports. 
Send  Oct.  stamp  for  price  list  and 
04-page  Illustrated  Catalogue,  or 
10  cts.  for  copy  of  the  Bicycling 
World,  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 


THE  POPE  M’F’G  00., 

JOl  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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THE  EVENT  Of  THE  SEASON. 


On  March  10, 18S0,  -will  be  published  the  first  number  of 


RIDLEY’S 


FASHION  MAGAZINE, 


CONTAINING  IN  ITS 


10  0  Large  Quarto  Pages 
Interesting  Stories  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
Useful  Home  Articles, 

Amusing  and  Instructive  Sketches, 
Two  Mammoth  Fashion  Plates, 

Profuse  Illustration  of  ttie  Fashion  of  the  Day, 


With  the  LOWEST  NEW  YOUK  PRICES  of  each  article, 
clearly  stated,  affordin';  an  OPPORTUNITY  ot  SHOPPING 
in  an  INTELLIGENT  AND  ECONOMICAL  MANNER. 


Single  Number,  15cts.  50cts.  Per  Year. 


Parties  intending  to  subscribe  for  any  paper  or  Magazine 
should  write  us  for  OUR  ECONOMY  COMBINATION 
CIRCULAR,  by  which  money  may  he  saved,  and  the 
FASHION  MAGAZINE  obtained  FREE. 

EXTRAORDINARY  INDUCEMENTS  TO  AGENTS 
for  1880. 


Address 


EDWD.  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 


309,  311,  311  1-3  GRANDiSTREET, 

5S,  60,  62,  64,  66,  6S,  70  ALLEN  STREET, 
NEW  YORK  OITA’,  N.  Y. 


An  Elegant  Imported  Cornet, 


WITH  SUPERB  CASE, 


ONLY 


A  BARGAIN  NEVER  EQ.U ALL ED. 

The«e  Cornets  were  designed  and  manufactured  in  Paris 
expressly  for  us,  and  have  all  the  late  Parisian  improve¬ 
ments.  The  workmanship  on  them  is  par  excellence,  as  no 
expense  was  spared  in  their  construction,  lhe  design  and 
finish  is  simply  elegant,  while  their  sounding  powers 
and  brilliant  tone  is  marvellous, 

$25.00  Cornet  ever  offered.  Each  tirntnim 


equal  to  any 
nment  lias  all  the 


crooks  and  set-pieces  for  Bb,  A,  Ab,  G  <fc  F,  and  is  packed 
mtly  trimmed  compartment  case,  with  lock  ana 


in  an  elegantly . .  ..  , 

handle.  Each  purchaser  sending  cash  with  ordeis  we  give 
free  of  all  cost  our  Complete  Teacher  lor  the  Cornet. 
REMEMBER  these  figures  are  WA1  UNDER  1  RICE,  as  we 
MUST  REALIZE  AT  ONCE.  Sent  C.  O.  D.,  with  privilege 
of  examination  before  buying,  on  receipt  ol  $3.00  as  a  de¬ 
posit.  CHARLES  W.  STORY,  26  Central  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


T  ETERI  NJVStf 
C0S@LlNE 


tTP.ADK  MAKK.] 


Veterinary  Cosmoline 


THE  NEW  BOSS  HORSE  HOE. 


A  Single  Bag  Sold  at  Ton  Bate.  No  Cartage  Charged. 


The  Mapes  Potato  Manure. 


Price  per  ton,  $48.  Per  Bag  (200  lbs.),  $4.80. 
Use  three  bags  per  acre— in  drills  or  hills. 


840  Bushels  Potatoes  (Burbanks),  from  10  bushels  seed  on  two  acres. 


WILLIAM  S.  ROBINSON,  MATTITUCK,  SUFFOLK  CO.,  L.  I„  Feb.  28th,  18S0,  reports:— 

>  Soil,  good  loam  ;  season  good  for  potatoes ;  planted  last  of  April  Burbank  seedling  potatoes;  applied  lour  hags  per 
acre  (costing  $20),  of  the  Mapes  Potato  Manure  ;  Fertilizer  was  applied  ill  the  drill. 


Planted  10  bushels  of  seeds  on  certainly  not  two  acres  of  land,  and  got  840  bushels  of  good  potatoes;  not  over  two 
bushels  in  one  hundred  of  small  ones. 

Used  800  lbs.  of  the  Mapeb  Potato  Manure  per  acre  and  n.thing  else ;  probably  the  heaviest  crop  ever  raised  in  Suffolk 


County.” 

The  Mapes  Grass  and  Grain  Spring  Top-Dressing. 

Price  per  Ton,  $51.  Per  Bag  (200  lbs.),  $5.10.  Spread  broadcast  oil  Grass  or  Grain— two  bags  per  acre  in 
spring— earlier  the  better. 


Wheat  and  Permanent  Grass— The  Mapes  Wheat  Manure  Compared 
with  Stable  Manure.— Years  1877-78-79. 


Is  a  heavy  oleaginous  hydro  carbon  of  the  consistency  of  an 
ointment,  derived  exclusively  from  petroleum.  It  is  ab¬ 
solutely  free  from  acids,  alkalies,  or  moisture.  When  ap¬ 
plied  to  wounded  and  inflamed  flesh,  it  is  a  perfect  protec¬ 
tion  against  atmospheric  action,  flies,  insects,  animalculse, 
preventing  the  generation  of  microscopic  organisms,  and  al¬ 
lowing  nature  absolute  freedom  to  heal  itself  rapidly  by  a 
healthy  granulation  without  scars.  Never  lias  there  been  a 
veterinary  ointment  that  would  heal  so  rapidly  all  the 
wounds,  sores,  and  surface  diseases  of  horses,  cows,  sheep, 
poultry,  etc.  For  sale  by  Druggists.  Price  75c.  in  lb. 
cans.'  Descriptive  circulars  mailed  in  answer  to  postal 
SSds.  E.  F.  HOUGHTON  &  CO., 

211  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


For  General  Purpose  Work  it  is  Strong,  Practical, 
and  Cheap;  it  Cultivates,  Hoes,  and  Weeds  out  the 
rows.  Sold  only  from  manufactory.  Address 

WM.  PERRY  &  SON,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 


VALENTINE  FROST,  LOCUST  VALLEY,  L.  I„  Feb.,  1880,  reports:— 

“In  fall  1877,  seeded  down  with  wheat  and  applied  broadcast,  1,000  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  Mapes  Wheat  Manure.  ’Hie 
land  was  excellent  wheat  and  grass  land  when  well  manured.  The  yield  of  wheat  was  heavy  and  ot  line  quality ;  in  18,9 
the  first  mowing  of  grass  cut  heavy ;  crop  was  “  do wn  ”  two  weeks  before  cutting.  Where  I  used  stable  manure  the  yield 
was  not,  in  any  case,  any  better  than  from  the  Mapes  Manure  and  the  cost  was  more  than  double.  The  season  was  tolerably 
favorable. 

I  had  two  lots;  one  of  eight  acres  and  one  of  six  acres;  on  the  six  acre  lot  I  put  300  loads  of  New  York  Stable 
Manure  oil  half  of  it  (3  acres);  and  on  the  eight  acre  lot  put  400  loads  of  New  York  Stable  Manure  oil  four  acres,  a  half  oi  it. 
On  the  remaining  portions,  half  of  each  lot,  I  put  1,000  lbs.  of  the  Mapes  Wheat  Manure  per  acre.  Both  yielded  excel¬ 
lently  of  wheat.  The  grass  was  extraordinary  fine ,  the  advantage  being  if  angthing  in  favor  of  the  Mapes  Manure  through 
all  lhe  years.  The  point  is,  that  the  Mapes  Manure  costing  $35  per  acre .  was  fully  equal  if  not  better  than  the  New  York 
Manure ,  the  latter  costing  $55  to  $60  per  acre,  independent  ot  great  saving  in  cost  of  application." 

“  Have  used  the  Mapes  Manures  four  years  with  good  results,  and  use  them  in  increased  quantities  eacli  year.” 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manure  (for  light  soils). 

This  is  our  Manure  for  Onions,  Cabbages,  and  all  Garden  truck  on  all  soils,  and  for  Grass  and  Grain  Crops,  seeding 
down,  on  light  soils. 

mLn  Marine  fnvn  Mann  VP  Price  per  Ton,  $49.  Per  Bag,  $4.90.  lor 

me  Jlldpeb  VUJLII  J.T1.CIMU.J.O.  practical  results  in  the  use  of  all  these  Manures  during 

past  season  by  farmers,  truckers  and  others,  see  American  Agriculturist  March  No.,  page  114.  These  Manures  are  all  ready 
mixed,  in  flue,  dry  condition,  easy  of  application.  Full  Directions  for  use  and  Analyses  accompanying  every  package. 
Send  for  new  pamphlet  (1S80).  Pamphlets  mailed  gratis.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St,  New  York. 

Branch  Store:  242  State  St.,  Hartford,  Conn.   


THE  LEADING  AND  POPULAR  DRY  GOODS  HOUSE  OP  PHILADELPHIA. 


SHOPPING 


With  US  through  our  SAMPLE  AND  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  simple, 
easy,  and  advantageous.  Anyone  writing  to  us  for  Samples,  mentioning  the  kind  of  goods 
needed,  will  receive,  by  return  mail,  the  desired  samples  and  information.  Goods  sent 

BY  HAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

Through  this  means  ladies  everywhere  throughout  the  United  States  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  a  very  convenient  plan  of  receiving  Dress  Goods,  Trimmings,  and  a  General 
Outfit  from  the  head-centres  of  trade,  where  they  can  at  all  times  obtain  the  best  goods, 


newest  and  latest  styles  to  be  had  for  the  least  money.  __ 

HOMER,  COLLADAY  &  CO. 

Manufacturers,  Retailers ,  and,  Importers  of  Choice  Novelties  in  Dress  Goods, 
Silks,  Trimmings,  etc., 

CHESTNUT,  ABOVE  BROAD  STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA,  PA., 

(ESTABLISHED  1842,) 

And  13  Rue  Richer,  Paris,  France. 


All  Samples  and  Information  sent  free  to  all  parts  of  the  United  States. 


WE  BUILD  THE  STRONGEST 

WIND  MILL  in  the  WOULD. 

(13  SIZES.) 

For  farm  pumping,  irrigation,  drainage,  grind¬ 
ing,  and  all  power  purposes,  from  1  to  30  horse¬ 


power.  Circulars  free. 


ECLIPSE  WIND  MILL  00.  Beloit, Wis. 


LI  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R  R. 


MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


N  $2.50  per  Acre  anft  Upward !  |D 


Wood  Sole  Shoes 


Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  being 

_ J  . -  fl,n  antlAn  n,V 


shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers,  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


Breech-Loading  Shot  Guns.  $20  to  $300.  Double  Shot  GuM.jl 
$8  to  $150.  Single  Guns.  $3  to  $20.  P.ifles  and  Cat  ti  ldges.  $8, 
to  $75.  Revolvers,  $1  to  $25.  Send  stamp  for  Price  List.  , 
*  GREAT  WESTERN  GUN  WORKS.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  I 


K 


iefler  Pear,  LeConte  Pear,  Champion  Quince,  i| 

Japanese  Persimmon  Trees. 

v  J.  S.  COLLINS.  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

IT  ami,  Garden,  and  H  ouseliolcL 


“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTH  FUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  A.\l>  .MOST  NOliLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  M  AN.”— WiBHmotoN. 

7‘\ 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

Publishers  end  Proprietors,  >445  Broadway 


ESTABLISHED  IN  1842. 

(Herman  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  English. 


TERMS:  $1.50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free; 
Four  Copies  $5.-Single  N  umber,  15  Cents. 


VOLUME  XXXIX.— No.  4. 


NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1880. 


NEW  SERIES— No.  399. 


CLEARING  UP  A  PARM.-Drawn  BY  R.  E.  ROBINSON. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  history  of  the  first  century  of  the  settlement 
■of  this  country  is  one  of  fores t-felli ns:  and  land¬ 
clearing.  The  labors,  trials,  and  hardships  of  those 
-who  in  early  days  engaged  in  a  struggle  with  the 
wilderness  can  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  made  or  are  now  making  for  themselves  and 
their  families  a  home  in  the  wild,  wooded  regions 
still  unoccupied.  To  go  into  the  woods  and  “clear 
up”  a  farm  is  no  easy  task  ;  and  the  scene  which  is 
presented  in  the  engraving  will  carry  the  thoughts 
of  many  of  our  middle  aged  readers  back  to  the 
days  of  the  hardest  work  of  their  lives,  but  days 
that  were  bright  in  the  hopes  of  future  comfort  and 
prosperity.  Before  the  com  and  wheat  could  grow, 
or  the  green  pasture  furnish  food  for  the  stock  in 
summer,  and  the  meadow  its  burden  of  hay  for  the 
winter,  the  trees  must  he  felled,  the  tangled  brush 
be  burned,  the  virgin  soil  broken,  and  the  seed  sown 
in  the  rough,  but  rich  and  willing  ground.  All  this 


demanded  toil,  and  toil  of  the  most  severe  kind.  But 
what  changes  were  wrought !  Every  tree  brought 
down  opened  a  new  space  on  the  ground  below, 
aDd  a  new  inlet  for  the  sunlight  above  ;  every  stump 
or  every  stroke  of  the  axe  was  an  encouragement 
for  the  next.  Look  now  at  the  aggregate  results  of 
this  labor.  A  wild,  savage  country  transformed 
into  a  peaceful,  prosperous  land  of‘  plenty.  In 
some  cases  the  change  was  slow,  and  several  years 
elapsed  before  the  land  was  thoroughly  subdued  to 
cultivation  ;  but  often  the  transformation  has  been 
so  sudden  as  to  almost  make  one  doubt  his  senses. 
In  the  space  of  a  few  short  months  the  unbroken 
forest,  known  only  to  the  Indian  in  pursuit  of  his 
game,  was  changed  into  open  fields  of  waving 
grain.  The  wonderful  story  of  the  changes  that 
accompanied  the  progress  of  the  settlement  of  our 
forest  regions,  seems  like  fiction  to  him  who  has 
always  lived  in  a  long  settled  or  prairie  country. 


But  to  one  who  returns  after  a  few  years  absence 
from  the  forest-side  home  of  his  boyhood  days,  the 
change  is  real.  The  woods  have  been  swept  away 
as  by  a  whirlwind,  and  the  picture  that  he  has  long 
held  so  dear  in  his  memory,  i^onger  exists  in  real¬ 
ity.  The  land  has  been  “cleared  up”  and  even  the 
stumps  of  the  old  trees  have  yielded  to  slow  decay 
or  the  more  rapid  blasting  dynamite,  and  the  mower 
and  reaper  run  smoothly  over  the  ground.  Year 
by  year  the  “wood  lots”  have  been  narrowed 
in,  until  they  are  now  in  many  cases  too  small  to 
furnish  the  proper  protection  from  stormy  winds 
to  the  wide  open  stretches  of  country,  or  against 
other  sudden,  violent  meteorological  changes.  The 
desire  to  get  all  the  acres  into  grain  and  grass 
has  been  too  strong,  and  the  results  are  not  to  the 
country’s  advantage.  We  may  from  necessity  be 
called  upon  to  restore  by  the  slow  process  of 
plant-growth  what  has  been  destroyed  as  by  fire. 
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Bee  Plants. — “  J.  F.  Z.,”  Isanti  Co.,  Minn.  But 
little  has  been  done  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  grow¬ 
ing  plants  expressly  to  furnish  pasturage  to  bees.  One 
of  the  strongest  claims  that  bee-keeping  has  upon  farm¬ 
ers  is,  that  it  utilizes  that  which  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste.  To  devote  land  and  the  labor  of  raising  plants  to 
the  bees  would  put  the  business  upon  a  very  different 
footing,  whether  it  would  be  profitable  or  not  remains  to 
be  tested.  In  a  conversation  with  the  late  Mr.  Quinby 
on  this  subject,,  he  stated  that  the  plant  which  seemed  to 
him  the  most  promising  for  cultivation  was  the  common 
Catnip.  This  is  a  perennial,  and  a  field  once  stocked 
wonld  remain  for  several  years;  it  blooms  in  summer 
when  other  honey-flowers  are  scarce,  and  it  is  said  that 
the  product  is  very  white  and  of  great  delicacy  of  flavor. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  APRIL,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.] 

Spring  work  comes  without  hurry  to  the  fanner 
who  is  prepared.  Much  of  the  mischief  laid  to  un¬ 
favorable  seasons  rightly  belongs  to  a  laggard  begin- 
ing.  A  well  started  crop  rarely  fails  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  in  spite  of  weather,  and  a  late  one  is  rarely  so. 

Early  Planting  and  Sowing. — With  the  soil  well 
prepared,  early  sowing  is  most  desirable  with 
many  crops.  Some  tender  ones  make  a  poor  start 
unless  the  ground  is  warmed  by  the  sun  and  air, 
and  a  late  frost  may  do  harm.  But  it  is  rarely  wise 
to  delay  because  of  what  may  happen,  when  prompt¬ 
ness  promises  the  best  results. 

The  Condition  of  the  Soil  is  always  to  be  taken 
into  account.  Fields  that  are  drained,  either  nat¬ 
urally  or  artificially,  may  he  safely  sown  when  a 
wet  soil  cannot  be.  Wet  soils  are  cold.  Somedeny 
this,  on  the  ground  that  the  water  is  as  warm  as  the 
soil,  and  has  no  refrigerating  effect:  But  it  is  the 
circulation  of  air  in  the  soil  that  warms  it,  and  if  it 
is  so  filled  with  water  that  air  cannot  enter,  it  re¬ 
mains  cold,  until  the  water  has  evaporated. 

The  First  Crop  to  be  Sown,  is  spring  wheat,  then 
oats ;  after  these  come  beets  and  potatoes.  Wher¬ 
ever  spring  wheat  will  succeed  it  is  a  desirable  crop, 
even  when  sown  in  April.  Out  of  its  natural  dis¬ 
trict,  which  is  marked  out  by  peculiarity  of  climate 
more  than  any  other  condition,  it  is  of  no  use  to 
sow  it,  unless  in  a  small  way  to  experiment  with 
new  varieties  of  unusual  promise. 

Barley. — A  fine  condition  of  the  soil  is  indispen¬ 
sable  for  this  crop.  Old  barley  growers  know  all 
about  this,  but  many  want  to  grow  barley  because 
it  is  a  profitable  crop  when  successful.  It  will  suc¬ 
ceed  in  any  good,  well  prepared  soil,  but  a  mellow 
clay  loam  which  can  be  brought  to  good  tilth  is  to 
be  preferred.  But  good  crops  of  bright  grain  may 
be  grown  on  lighter  loams  if  in  good  heart.  It  may 
be  made  an  excellent  soiling  crop  to  follow  clover, 
and  as  a  change  from  oats.  We  prefer  to  sow 
thickly,  say  21  bushels  per  acre,  but  opinions  vary 
in  this  respect, and  from  11  to  21  bushels  is  the  range. 

Oats. — Early  sown  oats  in  our  hot  climate  are,  as 


a  rule,  better  than  the  late  sown.  Our  climate  is 
not  so  favorable  for  oats  as  the  cooler  northern  and 
northeastern  ODes.  There  oats  are  heavy  and  plump, 
and  seed  from  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  and  New 
Brunswick  will  produce  well  for  two  or  three  years. 
By  using  seed  from  these  northern  localities,  oats 
may  be  grown  in  the  Middle  States  weighing  from 
35  to  45  lbs.  per  bustaeL 

Flax.— It  is  supposed  that  flax  is  a  “  hard  ”  crop- 
on  land.  It  is  true  in  one  sense,  but  it  will  not  in¬ 
jure  a  cool,  moist  soil  that  has  a  fair  proportion  of 
vegetable  matter  in  it.  It  has  been  grown  with 
oats  and  threshed  for  feeding,  and  there  are  few 
more  profitable  crops  than  this  mixed  one.  A  large 
demand  is  springing  up  for  both  seed  and  fibre.. 
Mills  are  becoming  numerous.  But  it  should  not 
he  lost  sight  of  that  mills  will  not  come  until  there 
is  some  material  to  be  worked  up,  and  if  the  farm¬ 
ers  of  any  locality  wish  for  a  factory  near  them, 
they  must  first  grow  the  needed  material.  It  is 
fortunate  that  flax  can  be  grown  for  feed,  and  even 
the  straw  used  for  fodder  when  mixed  with  oats, 
so  that  a  good  foundation  may  be  laid  for  a  supply 
for  flax  mills.  The  same  is  true  of 

Sugar  Beets. — After  many  years  of  trial  and  fail¬ 
ures,  the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar  promises  to 
become  successful.  It  depends  wholly  on  the  farm¬ 
ers.  To  retain  in  our  midst  the  millions  of  dollars 
sent  abroad  for  sugar,  is  desirable.  The  Portland,. 
Me.,  Sugar  Factory  Company,  after  several  seasons 
of  work,  still  perseveres  in  inducing  the  Maine 
farmers  to  produce  roots,  and  is  sanguine  of  success. 
Beets  can  be  grown  profitably  if  a  determined  at¬ 
tempt  is  made.  Let  but  one  acre,  or  less,  he  planted 
and  well  tended,  and  as  soon  as  that  can  be  grown 
successfully,  10  acres  may  be. 

Rant  Early. — Beets  need  to  he  put  in  very  early. 
The  seed  should  go  in  the  ground  immediately  after 
the  last  harrowing,  and  if  the  seed  be  soaked  to 
ensure  quick  germination,  the  young  plants  will 
get  a  start  of  the  weeds.  The  writer’s  practice  has 
been  to  do  this  with  all  kinds  of  roots,  and  as  soon 
as  the  green  line  of  the  plants  can  be  seen,  to  run 
down  the  rows  with  a  hand  cultivator  that  cuts  on 
both  sides  of  each  row,  and  stirs  the  ground  within 
an  inch  of  the  small  seedlings.  By  keeping  the 
plants  cultivated  in  this  way  the  middles  may  be 
left  without  harm  for  some  time,  as  the  rows  are 
kept  distinct,  and  can  be  readily  seen  when  the 
horse  hoe  is  used. 

Plant  by  Hand. — Steeped  seed  cannot  well  be 
Bown  by  a  machine ;  by  steeping,  the  quality  of  the 
seed  is  discovered.  A  light  furrow  may  be  made 
and  the  seed  dropped  in  it  so  closely  as  to  consume 
6  or  8  lbs.  of  seed  per  acre.  The  rows  may  be  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  hoe  or  by  a  roller  run  over  the  ground 
across  the  rows. 

Fertilizers. — No  other  crop  requires  a  more  vigor¬ 
ous  start  than  roots.  A  liberal  application,  at 
planting,  of  artificial  fertilizer,  Peruvian  guano  or 
special  root  manure  being  preferable,  will  go  a 
great  way  to  ensure  success.  It  is  well  to  scatter 
the  root  manure  along  the  rows  as  they  are  opened, 
drop  the  seed  and  then  cover.  This  prevents  too 
close  contact  of  seed  and  fertilizer  which  is  often 
dangerous.  Guano  needs  to  be  more  thoroughly 
mixed  with  the  soil. 

Com.— This  is  one  of  those  crops  which  require 
a  warm  soil  and  which  suffer  from  a  late  frost. 
But  the  ground  may  be  prepared  in  season  to  help 
on  the  planting  afterwards.  As  good  a  crop  may 
be  grown  on  stubble  as  on  sod  if  the  right  method 
is  followed  ;  and  this  is  simply  to  give  sufficient 
manure  and  thorough  cultivation.  100  bushels  per 
acre  may  be  produced,  and  this  means  double  or 
treble  pay  for  the  same  labor.  Far  larger  crops 
than  this  have  been  grown,  and  of  late  years, 
thanks  to  the  general  diffusion  of  scientific  know¬ 
ledge  through  the  best  of  the  agricultural  journals, 
the  average  yield  of  this  grain  has  been  doubled. 
A  yield  of  75  or  80  bushels  is  now  secured  where 
80  or  40  bushels  used  to  satisfy  fanners.  The  use 
of  fertilizers  and  good  methods  of  cultivation  have 
effected  this  ;  but  the  same  means  may  be  made 
available  for  even  larger  yields,  and  one  should 
never  stay  satisfied  with  a  large  crop,  but  try  for 
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still  greater  ones.  The  time  of  planting  of  course 
varies  with  the  latitude,  and  these  remarks  apply 
when  corn-planting  is  in  season. 

Grass. — With  a  doubled  yield  of  corn  and  pro¬ 
ductive  crops  of  roots,  more  land  can  be  laid  down 
to  grass.  The  cheapest  and  the  most  essential 
product  of  the  soil  is  grass.  The  better  the  system 
of  agriculture  the  better  will  be  the  grass  produced. 
Orchard  grass  for  dry  soils,  and  Red-top  for  low 
land  are  now  thought  more  of  than  heretofore.  A 
study  of  the  character  and  value  of  the  best 
grasses  and  their  cultivation  and  protection  is  now 
of  great  importance.  “Flint’s Grasses  and  Forage 
Crops  ”  is  a  useful  book  for  this  purpose.  • 

Seeding  to  Glover. — Clover  seed  sown  this  month 
will  do  well  in  many  localities,  if  scattered  upon 
ground  previously  harrowed  with  a  smoothing  har¬ 
row,  which  passes  over  the  grain  without  injury, 
and  fertilized  with  a  light  top-dressing  of  fertilizer. 

Soiling  Crops. — The  first  cutting  of  green  fodder 
is  winter  rye,  that  which  is  first  cut  will  make  a 
second  growth  that  can  be  cut  in  June.  An  early 
sowing  of  oats,  oats  and  peas,  or  oats  and  barley, 
should  be  made  this  month  for  cutting  after  clover. 
Soiling  crops  are  sown  in  succession  weekly,  so  as 
to  have  succulent  fodder  continuously. 

Potatoes. — As  the  old  favorites,  the  Peach  Blow, 
Mercer,  and  others,  gradually  failed  and  run  out, 
so  our  newer  favorite,  Early  Rose,  seems  doomed, 
as  a  field  crop.  Unfortunately  we  cannot  as  yet 
lay  our  hands  upon  a  perfect  substitute.  Some 
promising  new  varieties  are  offered  which  are 
worthy  of  trial.  One  of  them  is  mentioned  on 
page  148.  As  a  rule  seed  procured  from  a  northern 
locality  yields  better  than  home  grown  seed. 

Live  Stock. — The  coat  is  now  changed  and  good 
brushing  or  carding  helps  the  shedding  of  the 
hair  by  stimulating  the  skin. 

Medicines  are  to  be  avoided  as  a  rule,  excepting 
in  extreme  cases.  “Spring  physicing”  is  an  old 
notion  which  should  rest  with  our  ancestors.  If 
due  attention  has  been  given  to  feeding  and  general 
care,  stock  will  come  out  in  good  order  after  their 
season  of  dry  feeding  and  confinement 

Horses. — When  hard  work  commences,  dry  food 
will  be  needed.  It  hardens  the  muscles  and  pre¬ 
vents  excessive  perspiration.  The  skin,  tender 
from  long  rest,  is  easily  chafed  and  galled.  Cold 
water  and  Veterinary  Cosmoline  will  keep  galls  in 
check  and  heal  raw  spots.  Clean,  soft  harness,  pre¬ 
vents  galls.  Shoes  that  have  been  long  on  ought 
to  be  removed,  and  in  paring  the  hoof  let  no  knife 
touch  the  frog.  It  will  wear  away  fast  enough. 

Com. — Garget  and  abortion  trouble  the  dairy¬ 
men.  We  believe  in  prevention.  The  former  may 
surely  be  prevented  by  due  care.  As  soon  as  the 
udder  contains  milk,  it  should  be  relieved  by  draw¬ 
ing  off  a  part  of  it,  if  there  is  any  tendency  to  hard¬ 
ness.  These  diseases  are  often  a  consequence  of 
weakness.  A  fat  animal  may  be  weak  for  want  of 
food.  When  a  cow’s  time  approaches  and  the  feed 
is  suddenly  reduced,  disturbance  of  the  system  is 
caused.  Circulation  becomes  irregular,  and  con¬ 
gestion  occurs  in  the  most  susceptible  organs.  The 
udder  is  the  principal  one  of  these  at  this  period, 
and  an  attack  of  garget  is  very  sure  to  occur. 
This  may  not  always  be  so,  but  long  experience 
and  observation  convinces  us  that  it  generally  is. 
The  remedy  is  obvious. 

Sheep  and  Lambs. — As  lambs  grow  and  thrive, 
ewes  suffer.  All  the  growth  of  the  lamb  comes 
from  the  ewe.  The  suggestion  should  carry  its 
own  moral,  viz.,  feed  theewe.  There  is  no  food  so 
nourishing  for  a  lamb  as  the  dam’s  milk,  and  plenty 
of  it  produces  the  finest  lambs.  Cow’s  milk  may 
do  for  a  store  lamb,  but  not  for  a  market  lamb. 
Ticks  will  become  troublesome  and  fret  the  flock. 
The  use  of  a  strong  decoction  of  Tobacco  will 
destroy  these  pests. 

Swine.— Corn  is  high,  but  so  is  freight,  and  as  800 
lbs.  of  corn  may  be  carried  in  a  pork  barrel,  it  is  a 
question  if  it  will  not  pay  to  feed  50  cent  com  to 
4  cent  pigs.  Every  bushel  of  corn  fed  relieves  the 
market  of  a  surplus,  and  makes  the  remainder  more 
salable.  This  is  to  he  considered.  Also  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  kind  of  pig  that  may  be  fed  the  most 


profitably  and  that  one  kind  is  the  one  to  discover 
and  choose.  Hereafter  farmers  will  save  their  profits 
in  all  probability,  just  as  is  done  in  other  manufac¬ 
turing  business.  Animals  are  living  farm  machines. 

Poultry. — Vermin  run  riot  among  the  poultry  and 
many  poor  fowls  die  of  diseases  caused  by  the  con¬ 
stant  worriment  of  lice  and  fleas.  As  the  weather 
grows  warm  this  is  to  be  looked  after,  and  the  flock 
freed  from  the  pests.  Free  use  of  kerosene  oil  or 
crude  petroleum,  about  the  roosts  and  crevices  of 
the  nests,  and  clean  earth  in  the  runs  and  houses 
will  effect  a  deliverance. 

Machinery. — After  the  winter’s  rest  an  overhauling 
of  the  machines  will  be  proper.  Dust  and  rust 
should  be  cleaned  off,  and  oil  and  tallow  used 
liberally.  It  should  be  understood  that  there  is  more 
wear  from  rust  than  from  use,  with  farm  machinery. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Whoever  sets  out  an  orchard  of  course  does  it 
with  the  expectation  of  a  return  in  fruit.  No  one 
plants  corn  or  potatoes  without  first  considering  if 
the  land  will  give  him  a  crop  ;  if  the  soil  is  not  in 
the  proper  condition  he  knows  that  he  must  make 
it  so,  or  lose  his  seed  and  his  labor.  Much  less 
than  com  and  potatoes  can  fruit  trees  make  a  crop 
on  nothing.  The  trees  will  straggle  along,  do  the 
best  they  can,  but  such  orchards  do  not  pay,  and 
“run  out  ”  early.  Unless  the  land  is  sufficiently  fer¬ 
tile  for  an  ordinary  farm  crop,  it  should  be  made 
so ;  no  soil  too  wet  for  such  crops  will  answer  for 
fruit  trees,  which,  to  succeed,  need  well  drained 
land.  The  plowing  should  be  as  deep  as  the 
character  of  the  soil  will  allow,  and  the  sub-soil 
plow  may  generally  follow  the  other  with  benefit. 

The  Trees. — It  is  assumed  that  trees  were  ordered 
some  time  ago  ;  they  should  be  at  hand  ready  for 
planting.  It  is  the  custom  at  nurseries  to  take  up 
and  heel-in  a  large  stock  of  the  kinds  of  trees  most 
called  for,  this  retards  the  growth,  and  allows  them 
to  fill  late  orders.  If  there  is  a  nursery  near  at 
hand  it  will  pay  to  make  a  bargain,  if  possible,  to 
help  dig  the  trees  yourself,  and  thus  secure  a  larger 
share  of  the  roots  that  belong  to  them.  If  trees,  in 
a  long  journey,  become  dry  and  shriveled,  bury 
them,  root  and  branch,  in  mellow  earth  for  a  few 
days,  when  they  become  plump  again.  In  unpack¬ 
ing  the  trees,  look  to  the  labels,  as  some  may  be¬ 
come  detached  and  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Laying  Out. — In  staking  out  the  ground  take 
care  to  have  the  trees  in  true  rows.  Put  all  of  the 
same  variety  together,  and  if  there  are  many  kinds 
make  a  planting  chart  showing  the  position  of  each. 

Preparing  the  Trees. — Everybody  wishes  to  get 
all  he  can  for  the  money,  and  the  nurserymen  send 
much  larger  tops  to  the  trees  than  the  pruned  roots 
in  their  new  positions  can  support.  It  is  safe  to 
shorten  the  branches  one-third  or  one-half,  but  it 
should  be  done  with  judgment  and  reference  to 
the  condition  of  the  roots.  At  the  same  time 
pare  smooth  any  broken  or  mangled  roots. 

Planting.—  In  setting  a  tree  take  time  to  do  it  prop¬ 
erly;  spread  the  roots  evenly  and  to  their  full 
length,  and  so  work  in  the  soil  among  them  that 
there  will  be  no  hollow  places.  Water  may  be  used 
to  carry  the  soil  among  the  roots — not  dashed  in  by 
the  pailful,  but  showered  from  a  watering-pot. 
Do  not  stamp  the  soil  down  around  the  roots,  but 
firm  it  carefully  with  the  foot.  The  tree  should  be 
set  no  deeper  than  it  stood  in  the  nursery. 

Crops. — The  soil  of  a  young  orchard  may  be  kept 
in  cultivation  until  the  trees  begin  to  bear  ;  grain 
should  never  be  grown,  except  Indian  corn,  but 
potatoes  and  root-crops  are  the  best. 

Grafting. — A  tree  that  is  of  a  poor  or  worthless 
sort  should  be  renovated  by  grafting.  This  can  be 
done  this  month  ;  for  full  particulars  with  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  process  see  the  February  number. 

Cions  should  have  been  cut  early,  but  may  be  se¬ 
cured  until  the  buds  start.  Many  nurserymen  cut 
a  stock  of  cions  of  all  the  leading  varieties  in  ad¬ 
vance,  and  can  supply  them  by  mail  or  otherwise. 

Root-Grafts. — Those  who  would  start  an  orchard 
at  a  very  small  outlay,  can  begin  with  root-grafts. 


These  are  roots  in  which  grafts  are  set ;  the  work 
is  done  in  the  winter  and  the  grafted  roots  kept  in 
boxes  of  earth  until  they  can  be  set  out  in  spring. 
Many  nurserymen  offer  these  for  sale,  and  they  are 
the  cheapest  form  in  which  trees  can  be  bought. 
They  are  to  be  set  2  feet  apart,  in  rows  distant 
enough  to  work  with  a  cultivator,  and  put  in  with 
a  dibble  so  deep  that  only  the  top  bud  is  above 
ground.  Keep  them  well  cultivated,  and  90  per 
cent,  or  more,  should  be  thrifty  young  trees  in  au¬ 
tumn.  In  2  or  4  years,  according  to  the  variety, 
they  will  be  large  enough  to  set  in  the  orchard. 

Insects.—  Destroy  the  eggs  of  the  Tent  Caterpillar, 
which  are  to  be  found  in  small  closely  fitting  rings 
or  bands  near  the  ends  of  the  smaller  twigs,  and 
may  be  cut  away.  Many  insects  harbor  beneath 
the  loose  bark  of  trees,  and  by  scraping  this  off 
and  washing  the  trunk  and  limbs  with  a  solution  of 
soft  soap,  much  good  may  be  done.  To  prevent 
the  ascent  of  the  wingless  females  of  the  Canker 
Worm,  use  heavy  brown  paper  bound  closely  around 
the  tree’s  trunk,  and  then  smear  with  cheap  print¬ 
er’s  ink  or  tar.  The  bands  will  have  to  be  re-coated 
at  frequent  intervals  through  the  season. 


Fruit  Garden. 

Those  having  the  planting  of  small  fruits  still  to 
do,  will  find  hints  in  last  month’s  Notes. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — Prune  at  once  any 
that  have  been  omitted;  abundant  manuring  and 
mulching  will  increase  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the 
fruit.  So  soon  as  the  leaves  are  of  much  size  the 
“  worms  ”  may  be  expected.  Examine  the  under 
surface  of  the  lower  leaves  for  the  eggs,  and  de¬ 
stroy  all  that  are  found.  When  holes  are  seen  in 
the  leaves  apply  White  Hellebore,  either  sprinkled 
dry  or  mixed  in  water,  a  tablespoonful  or  so  to  a 
pailful  of  water.  It  is  better  to  first  scald  the 
Hellebore  with  a  little  boiling  water  before  adding  it 
to  the  pail  containing  the  cold  water.  Keep  stirred. 

Strawberries  receive  treatment  on  page  149. 

Grapes. — Vines  can  still  be  planted  and  should 
be  set  out  by  all  who  have  a  spare  comer  on  the 
place,  as  along  a  fence,  or  by  the  side  of  a  shed. 
Under  ordinary  care  a  few  vines  will  give  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  nice  fruit  in  its  season,  and  every  farmer 
should  feel  that  he  has  a  place  for  a  few  grape 
vines.  See  the  article  on  page  149. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

Cold  Frames. — The  plants  from  these  are  to  be  set 
out  so  soon  as  the  soil  is  ready,  and  the  sashes  used 
on  other  frames  to  push  forward  a  crop  of  lettuce, 
which  latter,  when  out  of  the  way,  is  to  be  followed 
by  cucumbers — thus  making  the  most  out  of  the 
investment  in  glass.  At  this  season  the  frames 
should  have  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  while 
generally  open  during  the  day,  they  must  be  shut 
at  night  and  in  cold  days. 

Window  Boxes  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  on 
warm  days  to  harden  off  plants  ;  they  may  be  left 
out  overnight  when  not  cold  enough  to  chill  them. 

Sowing  Seeds. — The  plants  of  the  vegetable  gar¬ 
den  are  divided  into  two  general  classes,  hardy  and 
tender.  For  a  list  of  each  and  their  treatment,  see 
last  month’s  Notes. 

A  Marker  can  be  easily  made  from  a  piece  of 
scantling  for  the  head  piece  into  which  the  handles 
and  pegs  are  fastened.  The  pegs  may  be  9  inches 
apart  on  one  side  and  12  on  the  other.  A  line  is 
used  as  a  guide  in  making  the  first  rows,  after 
which,  by  allowing  the  outside  peg  to  run  in  an  old 
mark,  all  the  rows  may  be  straight. 

Greens  were  so  fully  treated  last  month,  page  104, 
that  it  need  only  be  referred  to  here. 

Asparagus. — The  old  ideas  about  the  elaborate 
preparation  for  an  asparagus  bed  are  out  of  date  ; 
it  is  as  easy  to  make  a  bed  for  asparagus  as  almost 
any  other  plant,  and  nothing  pays  any  better  for 
the  little  trouble.  Set  the  new  beds  so  soon  as  the 
plants  can  be  had,  giving  it  a  generous  manuring, 
and  putting  the  crowns  about  four  inches  below  the 
surface.  Rows  2  feet  apart,  with  a  foot  between 
the  plants,  is  a  good  distance  for  the  family  garden, 
but  if  room  can  be  spared  the  distance  may  be  in¬ 
creased.  Let  the  plants  grow  until  the  third  year 
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before  cutting.  The  coarse  litter  should  be  raked 
from  the  old  bed,  to  make  it  smooth  and  clean,  be¬ 
fore  the  stems  begin  to  come  through  the  ground. 

Early  Potatoes  should  be  put  into  the  ground  at 
the  earliest  possible  date.  When  started  in  boxes 
they  may  be  greatly  hastened  ;  in  planting  take  care 
that  the  tender  sprouts  are  not  broken  oil.  The  soil 
should  be  light  and  warm  for  early  potatoes. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  time  for  setting  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York  City  is  about  June  1st,  and  the 
roots  should  be  put  in  the  hot-beds  for  starting  at 
least  six  weeks  previous  to  this.  '  The  soil  of  the 
hot-bed  need  not  be  rich,  but  light  and  loose,  and 
well  warmed.  Nothing  is  gained  by  putting  this 
sub-tropical  plant  in  open  ground  until  it  is  warm. 

Cabbages. — Sow  seeds  in  hot  beds  for  medium 
crop ;  the  plants  from  the  cold  frame  will  supply 
the  early  crop. 

Corn  is  one  of  the  tender  plants,  and  should  not 
be  put  in  the  ground  until  there  is  settled  weather 
and  warm  soil  for  it.  “  Corn-planting  time  ”  varies 
with  the  locality,  and  good  judgment  must  decide. 

Peas. — See  “  Peas  in  Plenty,”  in  the  March  num¬ 
ber.  Sow“DaDiel  O’Rourke”  and  “Alpha”  for 
early,  and  the  “  Champion  of  England  ”  for  late  ; 
the  “  Champion  ”  needs  tall  brush  to  do  its  best. 

Succession  Crops. — Beets,  Radishes,  Peas,  etc., 
should  be  sown  at  intervals  of  two  weeks  or  so, 
that  there  may  be  a  succession  of  fresh  “pickings” 
or  “pullings”  through  the  season. 

Odds  and  Ends. — Try  a  few  new  varieties  for  the 
pleasure  and  possible  profit  that  they  may  bring; 
but  do  not  go  into  novelties  largely ...  .Keep  the 
garden  perfectly  clean  of  weeds  at  the  start  as  a 
weapon  in  the  struggle  against  the  enemy.  Nothing 
does  better  execution  than  a  heavy  rake  with  long, 
sharp  teeth,  but  it  must  be  used  early  and  often. 
Weeds  that  can  not  be  killed  by  this  are  all  too  large. 

Flower  Garden  and  Fawn. 

Under  this  heading  are  included  the  various  hints 
for  the  ornamentation  of  the  grounds  around  the 
house — the  front  yard  as  it  is  generally  called — with 
its  trees,  shrubs,  beds,  and  paths,  and  above  all  the 
Lawn. — Nothing  is  more  pleasing  than  an  expanse 
of  smooth,  rich,  green,  nicely  kept  grass.  The 
lawn  should  be  one  of  the  features  of  every  pleasure 
ground,  no  matter  how  limited  in  extent,  and  in 
laying  out  the  walks  and  drives  they  should  not 
divide  the  lawn  more  than  can  be  helped.  In  mak¬ 
ing  a  lawn  the  soil  should  be  first  thoroughly 
manured  after  which,  for  heavy  soils,  Kentucky 
Blue  Grass  seed  should  be  sown  in  abundance ;  for 
light  soils  Red-Top  is  best.  It  is  well  to  sow  the 
seed  in  two  or  more  directions,  thus  securing  a  more 
even  distribution,  and  therefore  a  better  turf. 

Walk  and  Drives. — As  far  as  possible  in  laying 
out  walks  let  them  take  a  direction  that  all  will  be 
inclined  to  follow,  that  there  may  be  no  cross-cut 
“  sheep-paths.”  The  walks  will  need  to  be  raked, 
smoothed  and  rolled.  In  constructing  new  ones 
and  drives  make  a  solid  foundation  of  coarse  stones 
with  smaller  ones  above.  Thoroughness  in  the 
making  of  a  walk  or  drive  will  always  pay.  A 
good  walk  is  a  comfort  while  a  poor  one  is  always 
a  source  of  annoyance  to  the  owner  and  all  others. 

Trees. — The  tendency  is  to  plant  too  thickly. 
Young  trees  make  but  little  showing  at  first,  and 
over-planting  is  natural.  For  the  health  of  the 
family  no  trees  should  be  planted  so  close  to  the 
house  as  !o  exclude  the  light  and  sunshine.  In 
planting  do  not  copy  a  neighbor  and  thus  create 
sameness.  Do  not  plant  large  forest  trees  in  a  small 
yard,  but  select  those  of  medium  size,  and  attrac¬ 
tive  for  flowers  as  well  as  foliage.  The  varieties  are 
almost  innumerable  ;  and  those  from  our  own  woods 
and  thickets  are,  many  times,  as  good  as  the  best. 

Shrubs  planted  in  clumps  are  very  useful  in  con¬ 
cealing  boundary  lines  and  giving  a  pleasing  effect 
to  the  grounds.  A  well  formed  shrub  standing 
alone  is  often  very  beautiful. 

Annuals. — All  hardy  annuals,  Rocket  Larkspurs, 
Stocks,  Pansies,  and  the  like  are  to  be  sown  as  soon 
as  the  beds  can  be  made  ready.  The  tender  ones, 
such  as  Balsams,  China  Asters,  etc.,  may  be  sown 
in  hot-bed  or  window-boxes. 


Hardy  Perennials. — Old  clumps  are  to  be  taken 
up  and  divided,  and  it  is  better  to  reset  in  fresh  soil. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

At  this  season  the  plants  indoors  are  apt  to  be 
neglected  from  the  press  of  work  outside,  and  at 
just  the  time  when  they  demand  special  care.  The 
change  of  the  season  with  its  increase  of  heat 
makes  the  insects  more  abundant,  and  vigilance  now 
is  the  price  of  clean  plants  through  the  summer. 

Shade  will  now  be  required  by  some  plants,  and 
it  can  be  provided  by  coating  the  glass  with  lime- 
wash,  adding  to  the  thickness  as  the  heat  increases. 

Hardening  off,  or  the  tempering  of  the  house- 
grown  plants  to  the  open  air  must  be  gradual. 

Summer  Bloom. — The  greenhouse  should  not  be 
stripped  but  made  attractive  through  the  season  by 
blooming  plants  like  Gesnerias,  Fuchsias,  etc.  ; 
sow  Balsams  and  other  annuals  for  pot  culture. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  March  10 th, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THIt  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flnur.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats 
HA’S  thus  in’th36S,000  1,151,000  2,137,000  41,000  409,000  896,000 
24  d’s  last  m'tli453,000  1_, 715, 000  1.904,000  34,000  2S9, 000  1,054,000 
Sales.  Flnur.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Bariev.  Oats 

24  d’s  this  m’li305.000  24,100,000*  4,113,000*  285,000  194,000  1.814,000* 
24  d’s  last  m’h32l.000  23,226,000*  3,807,000*  118,000  237,000  1,019,000* 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

th.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  pear. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Ri/e.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1880.  .368,000  1,251,000  2,137,000  4 '.000  409,000  896,000 

23  days  1879.  .359,000  3,215,000  2,119,000  97,000  226,000  409,000 

Sacks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  clays  1880.. 305, 000  24.100,000  4,113.00)  285,000  194.000  1,314,000 
23  days  1879  .  378,000  8,103,000  4,207,000  372,000  263,000  1,093,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 
bush.  lmsli.  busli.  hush.  bush,  bush 

Mar.  9, 1880.. 4, 441, 800  256,400  173,050  456,700  186,650  131,150 

”  .  . . .  .  696,625  600,750  52,853 

660,145  1,090,851  275,705 

475,671  769,451  327,659 

4.  Exports  .from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  March  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  Ttush.  bush. 

1880.  .701,000  5,227,000  4,805,000  358.C00  127,000  20,000  71,000 

1879.  .563,000  6,981.000  5,793,000  712,000  31,217  38,500  101,000 

1878..  475.400  7,483.409  2.776,780  339,829  621,599  31,847  55,550 

1877..  254. 958  1,576,839  2,078,553  164,389  95,457  29.338  124,827 

1816. . 357.715  1,910,068  2,630,925  15,387  46,266  198,153 

Since  our  last  Review,  Stock  Exchange  operations  have 
been  on  a  liberal  scale,  and  prices  of  nearly  all  classes  of 
securities  have  been  on  the  advance,  though,  under  a 
more  urgent  demand  for  accommodation,  Money  has  been 
ruling  higher  on  call,  and  in  the  discount  line.  Real 
Estate  has  been  gaining  in  favor,  steadily,  and,  under  in¬ 
creasing  purchases,  the  tendency  of  values  has  been  up¬ 
ward.  Dry  Goods,  Boots  and  Shoes,  and  Hardware  have 
been  quite  active,  and  generally  strong  in  price.  Drugs, 
Dyes,  Chemicals,  Naval  Stores,  Petroleum,  Tobacco, 
Rice,  Hemp,  Fish,  Hops,  Coffee,  and  Teas,  have  been 
moderately  sought  after,  and  have  been  variable,  though 
the  changes,  in  most  instances,  have  been  unimportant. 
....Hay  and  Straw  have  been  less  freely  dealt  in,  and 
closed  rather  easier.  Metals  have  been  less  active,  and 

quoted  lower,  and  somewhat  unsettled . Hides  have 

been  attracting  more  attention,  leaving  off  stronger. 
Leather  has  further  receded  in  price,  on  more  liberal 
offerings,  leading  to  increased  activity. .. ..Sugar  and 
Molasses  have  been  advanced,  on  reduced  supplies,  and 
a  livelier  trade  inquiry. ..  ..A  comparatively  brisk  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  reported  in  Cotton,  chiefly  in  the  specula 
tive  line,  at,  however,  irregular  figures . More  de¬ 

mands  have  been  reported  for  Seeds,  especially  for  Clo¬ 
ver,  which  has  been  wanted  by  the  home-trade,  and  has 
been  quoted  firmer . Wool  has  been  in  materially  re¬ 

duced  stock,  and  active  request  at  hardening  prices. 

London  Public  Sale  results  favorable  tc  holders . 

A  fair  degree  of  animation  has  been  apparent  in  Provis¬ 
ions,  which  have  fluctuated  considerably  in  price,  leav¬ 
ing  off  more  steadily . In  the  Breadstuff  line,  business 

has  been  generally  quite  brisk  for  the  season — notably  so 
in  Grain,  largely  on  speculative  account,  at  very  variable 
figures— Flour,  Wheat,  and  Oats  closing  depressed,  iower, 
and  irregular  ;  Corn,  for  early  delivery,  cheaper;  Rye  and 
Barley  about  steady.  Export  purchases  of  Flour  have 
been  recently  on  a  limited  scale.  Wheat  has  been  taken 
to  a  fair  aggregate  by  shippers— particularly  No.  2  Red, 
and  No.  1  White — the  favorites  are  the  Winter  grades,  but 
the  latest  dealings  indicated  a  downward  tendency,  as  in 
fluenced  by  the  favorable  crop  and  weather  reports,  the 
adverse  tenor  of  the  foreign  markets  by  cable,  and  the 
more  urgent  offerings.  Spring  Wheat,  as  having  been  in 
light  stock  and  under  strong  control,  has  suffered  least, 
but  has  been  without  much  life  as  to  actual  trading. 


Buckwheat  has  been  taken  to  the  extent  of  about  5,000 
bushels  for  shipment— mainly  to  Antwerp— at  from  55c, 
@60c.,  closing  at  55c.  per  bushei.  These  export  pur¬ 
chases  were  the  first  reported  in  our  market,  and  were 
more  or  less  experimental.  About  75  tons  went  to  Bris¬ 
tol,  chiefly  to  be  there  sold  for  feeding,  purposes — partly 
it  has  been  stated,  for  Pheasants.  The  home  trade  in 
Buckwheat  and  Buckwheat  Flour  is  about  closed  for  the 
season,  which,  in  this  connection,  has  not  been  deemed 
a  satisfactory  one.  The  stocks  of  grain  in  store  in  New 
York  harbor  are  diminishing  rapidly.  The  visible  sup¬ 
plies  of  Wheat,— embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in 
transit,  and  on  the  seaboard— at  latest  dates,  embraced 
about  28,035.000  bushels of  Corn,  15,621,200  bushels  ;  of 
Rye,  900,000  bushels  ;  or  Barley,  3.687,200  bushels,  and  of 
Oats,  2,909,700  bushels,  against  on  January  31,  an  aggre¬ 
gate  of  30;100, 000  bushels  Wheat,  13,100,000  bushels  Corn, 
979,000  bushels  Rye,  4,155,000  bushels  Barley,  and  3,080,000 
bushels  Oats.  Ocean  grain  freights  have  rallied  percept¬ 
ibly  and  more  active,  business  closing  by  steam  to  Liver¬ 
pool,  5 d.  per  bushel ;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  5@5%d.  per 
bushel ;  to  Antwerp,  by  steam,  to  6@6 %d.  per  bushel, 
and  by  sail  to  Cork,  for  orders,  is.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs. 

Current  Wholesai.k  Pricks. 


Feb.  10. 


Flour— Super  t,o  Extra  State  f4  60 
”  Super  to  Extra  South’ll.  4  60 

■  Extra  Genesee .  5  75 

•'  Superfine  Western  .  4  60 

"  Extra  Western  .  5  25 

“  “  Minnesota .  5  50 

Buckwheat  Flour.  ¥  100  lbs  1  60 

Buckwheat,  per  bush .  60 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine. .. .  4  60 

Corn-Meat .  3  60 

Corn-Flour,  per  bbl .  4  00 

Oat  Meal,  ?)  bbl .  4  75 

Wheat  — All  kinds  of  White.  1  35 
Red  and  Amber. _  120 

Corn—  Yellow  .  58 

”  White.: .  58 

’  Mixed .  56  ^ 

Oats .  46)4® 


Mar.  13. 


(3  5  57 
(3  8  25 
@  7  00 
@  5  25 
@  9  00 
(5)  8  75 
@  1  90 
@  62 
@  5  00 
@  3  35 
@  4  50 
@  7  25 
@  1  46 
<a  I  47X 
@  1  40 
@  67 

@  67 

‘  61)4 
53 
95 
@  1  05 
@  90 


17  _ 
12)4® 
11  ® 


Rye  .  93 

Barley  . 55 

Hay—  Bale,  ?)  100  lbs .  65 

Straw,  V  100  lbs .  45 

Cotton—  Middlings.  18  lb...! 

Mops— Crop  of  1879  tft  lb  . 

1878,  $  lb . 

•'  olds,  ?)  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  jp  ib 
Seko— Clover,  West.  &  St.?!H> 

Timothy,  If)  bushel . 

' '  Flax.  19  bushel . 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  jftft. 

• 1  Seed  Leaf,  7f*  n> . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  lb 
Domestic,  pulled,  ?)  lb  . . 

California . 

Tallow,  ?)  ft  . 

Oil-Cake— ton  . 

Pork— Mess.  1ft  barrel  .  12  00  @12  35 

Extra  Prime,  <8*  barrel.  10  25  @10  50 

Beef— Extra  mess .  .  10  75  @1125 

Lard,  in  Ires.  &  bbls,  1ft  100  B>  7  50  @8  00 
Butter— State.  1ft  n> . 

•  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  Ib. 

Cheese..  .  _ 

Eggs— Fresh,  ?)  dozen  _  13 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?)  lb .  7 

••  Chickeus.  ?)  lb .  10 

••  Roosters,?)  ft . .  5 

Capons,  lb. .  . .  .  16 

Turkeys— 1ft  Ib .  7 

Geese,  1ft  pair .  .  1  00 

Gee9e,  $  lb . 8 

Ducks,  1ft  pair .  50 

■  1ft  lb . 10 

Ducks.  Wild,  ?)  pair .  30 

Pigeons,  1ft  dozen . — 

English  Snipe,  ¥  dozen _  — 

Apples,?)  barrel .  1  75 

Straw UERRiKS,new  So.,lftqt.  — 
Potatoes,  new  Bermuda.bbl  6  00 

IP  bbl . .  75 

Sweet,  lb  bbl .  —  _ 

Tomatoes,  new,  W.  I.,  pr  bx  1  00  @  1  25 

Turnips?)  bbl . 50  @  75 

Beans— 1ft  bushel .  1  35  @  1  80 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bu  Nominal. 

new,  green.  ?!  bag..  1  75  @  1  80 

•  ’  new,  South’n,  per  crate  1  50  @2  50 
String  Beans,  nw,  Flor.,p.c  3  00  @  4  00 

Carrots,  ?l  bid . .  62)4@  87)4 

Beets,  38  100  bunches .  1  00  @  1  25 

new  Bermuda,  per  crate  2  00 

Cabbages— IP  100  . 4  00 

On  ions— IP  bbl . . .  2  25 

Cranberries,  per  bbl  .  6  50 

Squash.  1ft  bbl . 1  00 

Celery,  per  dozen  bunches.  1  25 
Spinach,  ?)  bbl.... . — 


¥4  65 

4  65 

5  75 

4  65 

5  30 
5  50 

1  30 
55 

4  70 

2  50 

3  75 

5  00 
1  35 
1  15 
1  20 

60 

61 

59 

46 

93 

55 

65 

45 


ia  5  75 
@  8  25 
a  7  00 
a  5  so 
a  9  00 
@  9  00 
®  1  75 
@  — 

@  5  15 
a  3  30 
@  4  50 
@  7  00 
@  1  45 
ta  1  46 
@  1  45 
@  68 
@  68 
@  65 

@  54 

@  97)4 

@  1  05 
a  95 


is  @ 

m 

18)4® 

18)4 

27  @ 

38 

27  @ 

38 

7  @ 

20 

7  @ 

20 

4  @ 

12 

4  ® 

12 

40  @ 

55 

40  @ 

55 

7)4® 

.  m 

7)4@ 

10X 

2  75  @  3  00 

2  90  (a  3  05 

1  65  @ 

1  90 

1  75  <a  l  80 

3)4© 

14)4 

3)4@ 

14)4 

6)4® 

40 

—  @ 

80  @ 

56 

32  @ 

58 

17>4@ 

55 

19  @ 

56 

15  @ 

42 

17  @ 

44 

6)4® 

654 

634® 

6X 

32  50  @  33  50 

31  50  @32  25 

@ 


36 
15 
20 

I  11 

®  13 

@  6 
@  20 
@  14 

@  1  75 
@  12 
©  65 

@  14 

@  3  00 
@  — 
@  - 
@  3  00 
@  - 
@  7  00 
@  2  00 
@  - 


@  2  25 
@  7  00 
@  4  75 
@  8  75 
@  2  50 
@  2  25 


11  75 
10  00 
11  00 
7  65 
18 

14 
11 
11 

6 

6 

5 

15 
8 

1  00 

8 

50 

10 

20 

40 

4  00 
2  25 

20 

5  50 
1  00 
2  75 

50 
75 
1  85 

1  75 
1  00 


@12  50 
@10  50 
@12  00 
@  8  05 
@  37 


@ 


37 
14  H 
14)4 

13 
20 

6 

21 

14 


1  00 

4  00 
2  75 
7  00 

1  75 

2  00 
1  25 


@ 

® 

®  1  75 
@  12 
®  SO 
@  15 

@  2  00 
@  3  25 
@  4  50 
@  3  25 
@  50 

@  6  00 
©  2  00 
@  3  00 
®  1  00 
@  1  00 
@  1  80 
®  85 

@  1  80 
@  3  00 
@  - 
@  1  25 
@  1  25 
@  1  50 
@  9  00 
@  4  50 
@10  00 
@  2  75 
@  3  00 
@  2  50 


Mew  York  Five-Stock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

25,794  36.627 

22,807  25,626 

21  965  29.522 

22,911  32,973 

93,477  124,748 
161,502  171,109 
Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheen.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 10,442  208  956  23,369  31.187 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..11,913  197  1,059  32,300  34,222 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month..  10,877  263  1,282  25,180  29,569 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Feb.  17 . 

.11.193 

201 

1,026 

Feb.  24 . 

9.585 

185 

758 

Mar.  2 . 

219 

939 

Mar  9  . . 

.11,015 

226 

1,102 

Total  for  4  Weeks. 

41,770 

381 

3,825 

do  ..for  prev.  5 17«eA:s59,566 

986 

5,295 

WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

A  ver. 

Feb  17... 

7)4@llc)4- 

834@10  c. 

9J4c. 

Feb.  24... 

.  7  @11  c. 

834@  954c. 

934c. 

Mar  2  .. 

.  754@11)4c. 

8)4@10  c. 

9 ‘AC. 

Mar.  9.  . 

.  7)4@11  c. 

9  @10  c. 

954c. 

Beeves.— The  second  and  third  weeks  were  dull,  th* 
receipts  being  much  below  the  average  for  the  last  four 
months.  The  improvement  in  market  for  the  last  week 
is  very  gratifying  to  all  interested  in  the  live  stock  trade. 
The  foreign  shipments  have  been  larger,  and  the  demands 
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for  home  consumption  have  somewhat  advanced  the 

prices . Cows.— The  supply  has  been  liberal ;  the 

demand  only  fair,  ar.d  the  market  dull  throughout  the 

month.  Ohio  cows  sold  at  an  average  of  $40 _ Calves. 

— There  was  a  fair  demand  for  good  calves,  the  market 
not  being  overstocked.  Prime  Veals  were  advanced  Jfc. 

per  pound .  Sheep  and  Lambs- The  average 

receipts  have  been  much  below  those  of  last  month. 
Exporters  have  been  liberal  purchasers  of  heavy  sheep, 
which  therefore  found  ready  sale.  Prime  Sheep  brought 

6c.  Yearling  Lambs,  the  best,  sold  for  8t£c _ Swine. 

— The  market  has  been  quiet  and  steady,  at  $4.50  to 
$4.85  per  100  lbs.  The  receipts  large  early  in  the  month, 
followed  by  a  rapid  decline. 

Tlie  Horse  Market.—' The*  prices  are  low  and 
the  market  dull,  there  being  very  little  outside  demand. 
A  number  of  valuable  stallions  shipped  for  this  country 
have  either  been  killed  or  injured  on  the  passage  during 
heavy  storms.  Ordinary  driving  teams  are  selling  at 
$200@$-100;  stylish  coach  horses  with  good  speed  even 
reaching  $1,000@$1, 500  per  team. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal,  . . per  ton.  $30.00 

Linseed-cake  meal.  .  “  37.50 

Middlings .  “  24.00 

Bran .  “  23.00 

Corn-meal .  “  23.00 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>4C. 


Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  S!4@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  2V4  per  cent)  per  lb..  l^SHfc. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  1 2  to  15p.c.)  p.  ton.$15.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2tfc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  5@">^c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4tfc.@4Mc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No. l.Peruv. Guano  10  p.ct.  ammonia,  standard,  39  ton. .$55.00 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  46  00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,^  ton,  cargo  K  56.00 

do  do.  rectified,  per  ton,  9.00  p.  c. .  65.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $  ton .  .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  Ills . 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand,  (wheat)  $  1,000  lbs. 10.00 

do.  Bone,  strictly  pure,  meal  . per  ton. . 42.00 

do.  do.  do.  medium .  do.  36.00 

do.  do.  do.  dissolved .  do.  42.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure .  do.  37.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton  45.00 

“  Wheat  do  do  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker's  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  toil..  45.T1S 

Walton,  VVliann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate _  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  7.50 


REMEMBER  THAT 
Three  Months 

REMAIN 

For  Premiums. 


April,  May,  and  June  are  the  three  months  remaining, 
during  which  any  person  who  wishes  to  obtain  one  or 
more  of  the  useful  and  valuable  articles  offered  in  our 
Premium  List  (of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
applicant  not  having  one).  They  are  easily  secured. 
This  has  already  been  done  by  more  than  25,000  per¬ 
sons,  who  during  years  past  have  tried  with  success  the 
raising  of  Clubs  of  Subscribers  for  our  paper,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberal  offers  of  Premiums  made  by 
the  Publishers. 

We  invite  all  our  Subscribers  to  take  hold  of  this 
work  and  secure  a  Premium  while  the  offer  is  open. 
Specimen  copies  of  English  or  German  editions  will  be 
sent  to  any  wishing  to  show  them  for  this  purpose. 

Premium  Clubs  already  started  can  be  filled  up.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  start  new  Clubs  and  com¬ 
plete  them. 

Spring  Work  is  opening,  and  multitudes  will  now 
feel  the  need  of  the  help,  the  hints  and  suggestions  given 
by  practical  men  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  They  only  need  some  one  to  present  the  paper  to 
them  and  take  their  Subscriptions.  The  Premiums  will 
well  pay  those  who  do  this  for  their  trouble. 


Distribution  of  the  Carp. — Many  of  our  read¬ 
ers  write  to  enquire  how  they  can  obtain  some  of  the 
valuable  newly  introduced  Carp,  the  fish  which  was  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  January  number.  The  Carp  is  being 
rapidly  propagated  in  the  Government  ponds  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  they  will  be  distributed  as  fast  as  they  are 
ready.  The  only  way  to  obtain  them,  is  to  make  appli¬ 
cation  to  the  IT.  S.  Pish  Commissioner,  through  the 
member  of  Congress  from  the  district  in  which  the  per¬ 
son  desiring  them  resides,  stating  full  particulars 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  inc’uding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


More  Extra  Pages  are  again  added,  to  meet  the 
demands  of  business  men  who  feel  the  influence  of  the 
renewed  activity  everywhere  produced  by  the  great  crops 
of  1879,  and  the  return  to  specie  payments.  Though 
with  the  advance  in  prices,  the  extra  cost  of  added  pages 
consumes  much  of  the  income  from  them,  we  prefer 
tliis  to  trenching  upon  the  reading  columns  which  are 
crowded  with  valuable  information.  And  further,  these 
added  pages  are  useful  to  our  readers,  who  will  find  many 
items  of  needed  or  useful  information  all  through  the 
advertising  pages — telling  what  is  offered,  by  whom,  and 
where,  and  how.  As  often  stated,  one  usually  gets  some 
new  idea  by  reading  what  others  say  and  how  they  say  it. 

Only  Reliable  business  men,  those  having  both  the 
ability  and  intention  to  do  what  they  promise,  are  know¬ 
ingly  admitted  to  these  pages,  and  we  are  happy  to  bring 
such  men  to  the  acquaintance  of  onr  wide  circle  of  active, 
enterprising  readers.  When  corresponding  with  our 

advertisers  please  always  inform  them  that  you  are  readers 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  thus  know  what  you  expect  and 
what  we  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  liberal  treatment. 


Special  Features  of  this  Number: 

Tlie  usual  large  variety  of  original  articles  and  items 
on  many  lopics  is  given,  all  of  which  most  readers  will 
peruse.  Those  too  busy  for  this,  should  not  omit : 

The  articles  on  Fertilizers.  The  large  tables,  pages 
136,  137,  give  in  very  condensed  form,  the  results  of  a 
few  only  of  the  many  extensive  and  important  experi¬ 
ments  with  fertilizers  during  two  years  past,  which  are  to 
be  continued  this  year,  as  noted.  These  experiments  are, 
perhaps,  the  most  valuable  new  contribution  in  our  coun¬ 
try  to  successful  soil  culture.  A  careful  study  and  com¬ 
parison  of  the  figures  in  every  line  of  the  tables  will  fur¬ 
nish  useful  information.  It  will  be  well  for  themselves 
and  for  the  country,  if  ten  thousand  of  our  readers  em¬ 
brace  the  opportunity  offered  to  make  such  experiments 
the  coming  season.  The  method  of  procuring  the  fertil¬ 
izers  is  plainly  stated  on  page  135. 

The  plans  and  hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month,  pages 
128, 129,  130,  prepared  by  several  practical  men  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  departments,  including  one  valuable  new  helper, 
will  aid  the  experienced  as  well  as  the  novice,  jog  the 
memory,  supply  sundry  suggestions,  and  answer  many 
questions  in  letters  from  correspondents. 

Swindlers  are  on  the  “boom,”  and  have  a  “  benefit ” 
on  pages  132-3.  Some  Western  Towns  may  “  see  them¬ 
selves  as  others  see  (them).”  .  Subscription  thieves. 
Census  cheats,  etc.,  are  noticed. 

Fences  and  Fencing,  though  partly  crowded  this  month 
by  'he  Fertilizers,  will  afford  some  suggestions. 

The  House  Plan  with  full  specifications,  on  page  138, 
if  it  does  not  give  just  the  plan  wanted  by  many,  will 
help  in  providing  the  house  that  is  wanted. 

Sheep  Growers  will  enjoy  the  illustration  and  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  American  Merino,  with  the  important 
figures  from  Mr.  Geddes,  on  pages  139-40. 

Dairy  Matters,  “  Gilt-Edged  Butter,”  “  Granular  But¬ 
ter,”  etc.,  pages  140-1,  will  interest  every  owner  of  a  cow. 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Farmers,  although  not  all  under 
that  title,  on  pages  142-3-1-5,  contain  many  items  useful 
to  one  or  another. 

Poultry  Farming,  page  145,  will  answer  many  queries 
from  correspondents  and  afford  suggestions  to  others. 

The  new  Coleuses  and  Flowers,  page  147,  will  interest 
all  who  grow  flowers. 

Everybody  shonld  have  at  least  one  Grape-Vine.  How 
it  can  he  grown  and  trained  anywhere,  etc.,  is  set  forth 
on  page  149. 

Market  Gardeners  and  others  will  find  new  information 
on  Lettuce  Mildew,  page  148. 

Housekeepers  will  of  course  read  what  a  “Delaware 
Housekeeper”  offers  ;  the  article  on  Cloth  Mildew,  etc. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  are  not  forgotten,  as  they  will  see 
for  themselves. 

The  “Basket,”  on  pages  131-2-3-4,  and  159-60,  etc., 
with  items  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  will  be  worth 
delving  into,  and  supply  some  bits  of  useful  information 
to  almost  to  every  one. 

DID  IT  PAY?  — A  True  Story.  —  Thirty- 
eight  years  ago,  two  brothers  settled  on  adjoining  farms 
with  equal  advantage  as  to  soil, markets,  capital,  etc.. 


One  of  them  subscribed  for  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist, and  now  and  then  bought  a  Book  or  two  about  his  own 
business — the  whole  costing  an  average  of  $6  a  year.  His 
boys  read  and  thought  about  their  work,  became  interested 
in  and  respected  it,  and  were  happy  in  their  toil,  because 
they  had  something  to  think  about.  They  grew  up  intel¬ 
ligent,  and  settled  as  good,  prosperous  farmers,  respected 
and  influential . . .  .The  other  brother  (partly  influenced  by 
an  economical  wife)  “  couldn’t  afford  papers  and  books” 
(he  could  afford  6  cents  a  day,  or  $20  a  year,  for  tobacco, 
beer,  etc.)  His  hoys  worked  sullenly  by  day,  and  “  sky¬ 
larked”  at  night;  they  despised  and  hated  their  work, 
which  for  them  was  only  exercising  brute  force,  with  little 
mind  applied.  When  old  enough  to  escape  parental  re¬ 
straint,  they  quit  the  farm,  one  for  this,  and  another  for 
that,  and  none  of  them  have  ever  amounted  to  any  thing. 
He  is  himself  a  sullen,  dispirited  man.  Six  dollars  a  year, 
or  even  $2  a  year,  would  have  made  a  wonderful  difference 
— would  have  changed  their  whole  course  of  life.  Would 
it  have  paid t — Reader,  choose  the  better  way.  Get 
your  neighbors  to  join  you,  and  secure  some  hooks  for 
the  use  of  all,  through  the  opportunity  still  offered  in  our 
general  premium  list :  or  in  some  way  put  one  or  more 
books  about  their  business,  into  the  hands  of  yonr  sons, 
from  time  to  time,  and  read  and  talk  with  them  about 
your  business.  It  will  be  the  best  investment  you  can 
make  for  them. 

Prizes  at  Pairs. — The  custom  of  offering  a  year's 
subscription  to  the  American  Agriculturist  as  an  award 
at  fairs,  is  increasing.  Some  Societies  have  done  this  for 
several  years,  and  we  would  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  make  up  the  schedules  to  the  great  value  of  such 
prizes.  One  who  is  awarded  a  dollar  or  two  in  money, 
soon  spends  the  sum  and  forgets  all  about  it.  If  instead, 
he  has  a  subscription  to  tlie  American  Agriculturist ,  he 
is  reminded  each  month  of  the  Fair  and  of  his  success, 
and  each  time  that  the  paper  comes  it  gives  him  a  hint 
to  prepare  for  the  next  fair,  and  helps  to  sustain  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  local  society  by  reminding  him  of  its  exist¬ 
ence.  Besides  this,  instead  of  small  cash  prizes  for  arti¬ 
cles  exhibited,  it  would  be  vastly  better  to  offer  in  each 
class  books  npon  the  subject  to  which  the  department  is 
devoted.  Poultry  hooks  for  fowls,  Cattle  hooks  for  cattle, 
a  Fruit  book  for  apples,  a  Cook  book  for  jellies,  etc. 

Manure  for  the  Garden.— It  is  too  often  the 
case  that  the  corn  field  gets  the  best  manure,  and  the 
vegetable  garden  must  put  up  with  that  which  is  second 
clasB.  By  all  means  give  the  garden  the  best  of  the  heap ; 
that  which  is  well  rotted,  and  that  in  abundance. 

Plans  of  Dividing  Farms  by  Fences,. ~ 

Any  suhsebriher  having  a  200-acre  farm,  or  one  near  that 
size,  will  do  us  a  favor  by  sending  a  rough  outline  sketch 
of  his  arrangement  of  fences,  showing  the  size,  number, 
and  shape  of  the  lots,  position  of  barns,  lane,  etc.  A  farm 
for  mixed  husbandry  is  understood,  not  a  one-crop  one. 

Tlie  Next  World’s  Fair.— It  now  looks  as  if 
there  would  be  a  World's  Fair  held  at  New  York  in  1883. 
For  a  while  there  were  two,  if  not  more,  committees  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  of  location,  concerning  which  there 
was  great  difference  of  opinion,  if  not  of  interest.  As 
it  stands  now,  a  bill  has  been  prepared  asking  Congress 
to  incorporate  a  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  Fair,  thus  giving  it  a  national  character,  which  is  to 
be  further  impressed  upon  it  by  requesting  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  notify  other  Governments  of  the 
Exhibition.  No  appropriation  is  asked  of  Congress.  As 
the  Centennial  Exhibition  was  to  commemorate  tlie 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Fair  of  1S83  will  cele¬ 
brate  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  and 
of  the  recognition  of  American  Independence.  The  cap¬ 
ital  stock  will  be  $12,000,000,  in  shares  of  $10  each. 

Worms  in  Peach  Trees.—”  L.,”  Waynesburgh, 
Pa.  If  your  worms  are  those  of  the  Peach  Borer,  they 
are  not  in  the  roots  proper  so  much  as  hi  the  trunk  just 
at  or  below  the  surface.  The  borers  already  in  the  tree 
will  come  out  the  coming  June  and  lay  eggs  for  a  new 
crop  unless  you  dig  them  out,  or  kill  them  by  the  use  of 
a  wire.  To  prevent  their  attacks  another  year,  bind  the 
lower  part  of  the  trunk  with  stiff  paper,  the  lower  edge 
of  which  should  be  below  the  surface,  and  theupperedge 
a  foot  above  ;  or  make  a  mound  of  earth  a  foot  high 
around  the  base.  A  few  may  possibly  find  an  entrance 
under  the  paper,  but  they  fire  easily  discovered  and  killed. 
In  the  peach  orchards  they  make  a  business  of  “  worm¬ 
ing  ”  in  spring  and  fall,  and  as  they  look  after  them  regu¬ 
larly  they  do  not  regard  the  borer  as  a  serious  evil. 

The  Resignation  of  Prof.  Le  Boux.- The 

North  Carolina  papers  inform  us  that  Prof.  A.  R.  Le 
Doux  has  resigned  his  position  as  chemist  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  of  that  State,  a  loss  which  the  reso¬ 
lutions  passed  by  the  Board  show  is  greatly  regretted 
by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  the  value  of  his  labors. 
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[Apbil, 


American  Grape  Growing  and  Wine 
Making. 


Is  the  title  of  a  new  work  by  Prof.  George  Hustnann,  of 
the  Missouri  State  University.  Some  15  years  ago  the 
grape  “  craze  ”  was  general,  books  were  written,  nur¬ 
series  could  not  supply  plants  fast  enough,  new  varieties 
were  offered,  vineyards  planted,  and  fortunes  were  made 
—on  paper.  Suddenly,  in  one  of  those  peculiar  reverses 
that  no  one  can  explain,  all  came  to  a  sudden  stand-still ; 
grape-vines  could  not  be  given  away,  and  were  one  to 
offer  a  new  variety  he  would  be  laughed  at.  But  amid 
all  this  general  wreck,  there  were  a  few  who  had  faith  in 
American  grapes  and  American  grape  culture;  these 
men  by  no  means  gave  them  np  ;  they  have  been  quietly 
investigating  the  causes  of  failure,  devising  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  culture,  seeking  out  better  varieties  both  for  the 
table  and  for  wine,  than  we  have  ever  had  before,  until 
now  grape  growing  is  in  a  healthier  condition,  on  a  surer 
basis,  and  promises  far  better  results  than  it  has  ever 
done.  Prominent  among  the  few  who  have  been  faithful 
through  every  adversity,  and  whose  industry  has  not 
abated,  is  George  Hustnann,  who  has  so  long  been  identi¬ 
fied  with  grape  culture  in  this  country,  and  especially 
with  that  of  Missouri.  So  great  have  been  the  changes 
since  the  flush  time  referred  to,  especially  in  the  way  of 
varieties,  and  our  knowledge  of  them,  that  much  in 
the  old  literature  is  out  of  date,  and  so  much  new  materi¬ 
al  has  accumulated  that  one  of  the  demands  of  returning 
prosperity  is  a  new  work.  This  Mr.  Husmann  has  given 
us,  and  all  who  know  anything  of  him  or  of  grape  culture, 
are  aware  that  none  is  more  competent.  This  work  will 
be  ready  for  distribution  in  a  short  time.  The  work  is  in 
three  Divisions,  or  Parts.  The  First  Part  is  devoted  toa 
description  of  varieties, and  includes  all  the  valuable  recent 
additions  to  the  list,  and  describes  the  methods  of  culture 
that  he  has  found  most  successful,  as  well  as  treating  upon 
the  insect  and  other  enemies,  and  showing  how  to  combat 
or  avoid  them.  Part  Second  gives  the  experience  of 
others  in  the  grape-growing  localities  in  the  different 
sections  of  the  country,  including  Texas  and  California, 
with  other  matters  of  interest.  Part  Third  is  devoted  to 
wine-making;  not  an  elaborate  treatise,  but  gives  such 
practical  directions  as  will  allow  any  intelligent  grape 
grower  to  convert  his  fruit  into  wine.  The  work  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  explanatory  engravings,  and  comes  as  a  most 
timely  and  acceptable  aid  to  the  growers  of  native  grapes. 
Sent  from  this  office  on  the  receipt  of  price,  $1.50. 


Valine  of  Swamp  Muck.— Some  time  ago,  we 
remarked  that  an  acre  of  swamp  muck  of  good  quality,  3 
feet,  deep,  was  actually  worth  $25,000.  No  doubt  such  a 
.statement  is  surprising.  So  was  the  statement  of  Dr. 
Lawes  of  England,  that  a  ton  of  bran  fed  to  cows,  returned 
more  than  its  cost  in  manure.  Swamp  muck,  free  from 
sand,  contains  2  per  cent,  or  40  lbs.  of  nitrogen  in  a  ton. 
Nitrogen  is  worth  in  the  market,  25  cents  a  pound.  So 
that  a  ton  of  swamp  muck  is  actually  worth  $10  tor  the 
nitrogen  in  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  workup  the  muck, 
so  as  to  make  the  nitrogen  available.  An  acre  of  swamp 
muck  3  feet  deep,  contains  2,500  tons,  and  would  require 
B  months  to  draw  out,  at  10  loads  a  day.  Few  persons 
realize  the  value  of  the  fertilizing  elements  of  common 
waste  matters  which  lie  under  their  feet,  and  the  innumer¬ 
able  tons  of  matter,  that  may  be  available  for  fertilizing 
purposes,  and  that  much  of  the  idle  and  neglected  mate¬ 
rials  represent  a  vast  amount  of  wealth. 

Cocoannts  for  Hanging;  Basket*.  —  The 

shell  of  the  cocoanut  is  so  hard  and  durable  that  it  can 
serve  an  excellent  purpose  as  a  hanging  basket  for  small 
plants.  If  cut  across  in  the  middle,  a  single  shell  will 
make  two  baskets  ;  it  is  perhaps  more  artistic  to  remove 
one-third  of  the  space  of  the  shell  and  use  the  rest.  The 
shell  of  itself  is  “  rustic  ”  and  harmonizes  with  plants. 

Preserving  Timber. — There  are  several  com¬ 
pounds  used  for  preserving  timber.  The  process  called 
Kyanizing,  invented  by  a  person  named  Kyan,  consists 
in  saturating  the  timber  with  Bichloride  of  Mercury 
(Corrosive  Sublimate).  Salts  of  Copper  have  been  largely 
employed.  Creosote  is  now  perhaps  the  most  generally 
used  preservative.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  cases : 
to  change  the  albuminous  matter  in  the  wood— that  part 
which  is  the  most  susceptible  to  decomposition. 

Kerosene  Stains  upon  a  Floor.— A  corres¬ 
pondent  writes  from  Pilot  Mound,  Minn.,  that  the  break¬ 
ing  of  a  kerosene  lamp  has  caused  a  “  frightful  spot  ” 
upon  the  floor,  and  wishes  to  know  how  it  can  be  re¬ 
moved.  Good  kerosene  has  a  boiling  point  at  3S0°.  con¬ 
siderably  above  the  melting  point  of  lard -hence  in  or¬ 
der  to  drive  it  completely  from  any  fabric,  from  paper, 
or  from  wood,  it  must  be  heated  high  enough  to  form  a 
vapor,  when,  if  pure,  it  may  be  completely  removed. 
Heat  may  be  applied  to  the  floor  by  using  flat-irons  suf¬ 


ficiently  hot,  first  placing  a  piece  of  paper  over  the  spot. 
It  may  be  that  after  the  oil  is  driven  from  the  surface  by 
heat,  the  stain  will  reappear ;  some  of  the  oil  remaining 
in  the  wood  will  be  brought  to  the  surface  by  capillary 
attraction.  In  such  a  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  operation  as  often  as  the  stain  appears. 

Muck  Iiand.— “  W.  A.  C.,”  Ohio,  has  some  20  acres 
of  land  which  seems  to  be  entirely  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  he  would  convert  it  into  grass  laud.  Though 
it  gets  very  dry  in  summer  it  is  probable  that  it  is  very 
wet  in  spring,  and  that  its  present  condition  is  due  to  an 
excess  of  moisture.  Drainage  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in 
reclaiming  such  land.  If  there  are  large  tussocks  of  sedge, 
these  should  be  cut  off,  dried,  and  burned.  After  a  heavy 
dressing  of  lime,  at  least  50  bushels  grass  seed  may  be 
sown  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  but  without  drain¬ 
age  and  lime  it  will  do  little  good  to  sow  grass  upon  it. 


©leo-Margarine  in  Iowa. — The  legislature  of 
Iowa  has  passed  a  law,  that  every  package  of  bogus  but¬ 
ter  shall  be  stamped  ‘'Oleomargarine”  in  letters  not  less 
than  }  of  an  inch  in  length.  Whoever  violates  the  law 
must  pay  not  less  than  $20  or  more  than  $100,  or  go  to 
jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days  or  both. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


As  we  look  over  our 
large  monthly  budget, 
we  find  two  classes  of 
documents  “  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  their  absence.” 
Not  a  single  letter  or 
circular  showing  how 
1  easy  it  is  to  make  a 
fortune  by  stock  specu- 
lation  in  Wall  Street 
is  here ;  formerly  we 
|i  had  half  a  dozen  daily.  Then  we 
8  find  only  two  poor  little  lottery 
schemes  from  over  the  Canada 
border  in  place  of  the  scores  of 
Gift  Enterprizes,  Distributions, 
Concerts,  and  the  like.  These 

_ _ changes  are  in  lications  of  the 

efficacy  of  the  work  of  the  Postmaster  General  in  ex¬ 
cluding  all  swindling  schemes  from  the  mails  and  the 
great  utility  of  the  law  which  gives  him  power  to  do 
this.  But  though  these  gigantic  schemes  are  broken 
up,  the  minor  swindles  aud  frauds  seem  to  be  present  in 
as  great  variety  as  ever,  and  show  that  with  the  return 
of  business  prosperity  comes  a  revival  of  those  arts 
which  have  for  their  object  “living  by  one’s  wits,”  or 
getting  money  without  work.  The  scheme  which  appeals 
most  directly  to  us  is  that  in  which  some  chap  uses  the 

AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  AS  A  SWINDLING  MEDIUM- 


Complaints  came  from  persons  in  Nebraska  that  they 
had  not  received  the  paper,  and  upon  looking  at  our 
books  no  such  names  were  found  there.  This  occurring 
so  many  times,  and  the  complaints  all  coming  from  the 
same  part  of  the  State,  it  was  evident  that  there  was 
something  wrong.  Upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that 
a  person  calling  himself  sometimes  Jennings,  and  at 
others  Stevens,  had  been  about  representing  himself  as 
our  agent  and  obtaining  money  for  subscriptions.  He 
had  a  printed  form  for  receipts,  and  the  manner  in  which 
he  signed  these  ought  to  have  aroused  suspicion,  as  they 
were  sometimes  signed  “  Orange  &  Judd”  and  again 
“Orange  &  Judd  &  Co.”  It  should  be  known  that 

WE  SEND  OUT  NO  AGENTS 

to  solicit  subscriptions,  and  that  any  one  claiming  to  be 
such  is  an  impostor.  By  our  system  of  clubs,  each  one 
who  solicits  subscriptions  for  a  club  does  so  where  he  is 
known,  and  subscribers  know  to  whom  they  pay  their 
money,  or  can  readily  find  out  his  responsibility. 
This  chap  is  described  as  a  “red-headed  man”  who 
claims  to  have  been  a  Quartermaster  in  the  army. 
Later  a  letter  from  the  publishers  of  the  “  Nebraska  Farm¬ 
er,”  at  Lincoln,  informed  us  that  apparently  the  same 
scamp  had  been  taking  subscriptions  to  their  paper,  and 
that  they  had  offered  a  reward  of  $50  for  his  arrest. 
This  is  a  form  of  swindling  that  is  practised  with  almost 
every  popular  paper,  and  is  one  which  it  is  beyond  the 
power  of  publishers  to  prevent. . ..The  well  known 
Madame  Demorest,  who  publishes  a  Magazine  devoted 
to  fashions  and  sends  out  the  widely  celebrated 

DEMOREST  PATTERNS  FOR  DRESSES,  ETC., 
is  having  trouble  with  a  woman  who  goes  about  the  coun¬ 
try  claiming  to  act  as  hei;  agent  and  collecting  money 
wherever  she  can.  Madame  will  give  $50  for  the  pleasure 
of  sending  her  where  the  fashions  do  not  change  . 


A  TOWN  CHEATS  A  WIDOW. 


The  following  is  a  fair  sample  of  many  like  cases  re¬ 
ported  to  us.  We  leave  the  names  blank  for  those  who 


feel  guilty  to  fill  and  see  how  it  would  look  with  their 
own  township  standing  out  in  capital  letters  in  the  blank : 

“  To  the  Editoo'  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

The  town  of - State  of - wished  to  have  a 

railway  constructed  to  bring  them  near  market,  and 
which  would  (and  did)  largely  increase  the  value  of  the 
farm  products.  To  secure  the  building  of  the  railroad 
the  town  promised  aid  to  the  amount  of  $50,000,  or  about 
$2  per  acre.  (The  land  afterwards  increased  at  least  $25 
an  acre  all  round.)  Not  wishing  to  pay  the  cash  down, 
the  town  gave  its  Notes  (Bonds)  on  10  per  cent  interest. 
These  were  sent  East,  and  on  the  plausible  statement  of 
agents,  and  having  confidence  in  the  character  and  good 
faith  of  the  people  of  the  town,  the  cash  was  paid  for 
them,  generally  by  widows  and  other  poorer  people,  who 
having  but  little,  wighed  to  make  it  go  as  as  far  aB  they 
could  in  the  returned  interest.  A  neighbor  of  mine 
being  in  poor  health,  sold  his  farm,  the  savings  of  a  life 
of  hard  work,  and  put  $2,500  in  these  Bonds.  He  died 
soon  after.  His  aged  widow  had  those  $2,500,  in  this 
Western  Town’s  Bonds 

AS  HER  WHOLE  DEPENDENCE 
for  the  rest  of  her  days.  The  town,  finding  it  not  quite 
agreeable  to  pay  the  interest,  to  say  nothing  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal,  got  a  lawyer  to  contest  the  validity  of  the  bonds, 
partly  on  the  ground  that  the  Railroad  did  not  quite 
keep  up  its  agreement,  and  partly  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  “unconstitutional”  for  the  town  to  issue  the  bonds. 
Tocurry  favor  with  the  people  (voters)  a  Politician  Judge 
decided  against  the  bonds.  The  widow  is  unable  to  carry 
the  case  up  to  a  higher  or  to  a  juster  court.  The  other 
holders  of  the  $50,900  Bonds  are  doubtless  like  situated, 
and  being  widely  scattered  and  unknown  to  each  other, 
they  can  not  combine  their  efforts.  And  so  the  town 'of 
— —has  cooly  pocketed  the  $50,000  savings,  needed  by 
widows  and  orphans,  and  while  they  are  sitting  enjoying 
their  comforts  and  luxuries,  these  innocent  contributors 
of  hard-earned  cash  are  thrown  into  penury  and  want. 
They  trusted  in  the  good  faith  of  the  people  who  issued 
those  bonds  and  loaned  money  on  its  credit.”  Comment 
is  unnecessary. .  ..Postal  Cards  are  a  great  convenience, 
but  they  are  largely  made  use  of  to  promote  various 
doubtful  and  swindling  schemes.  Here  we  have  the 
country  flooded  with  postal  cards  advertising 

THE  “UNITED  STATES  WASHING  MACHINE.” 

Sometimes  it  is  “  Lynn  &  Company,”  or  it  is  “  Sisson 
&  Company,”  and  they  are  “  Importers  and  Exporters  of 
Machinery.”  The  parties  named  make  a  “  Very  special 
offer”  to  the  one  who  receives  the  card,  which  it  is.  “  If 
you  will  promise  to  show  theU.  S.  Washing  Machine,  to 
any  ten  of  your  lady  friends,”  they  will  send  the  machine 
packed  and  prepaid,  to  the  person  addressed,  and  also 
make  terms  for  the  sale  of  machines,  etc.  The  “  party 
of  the  other  part,”  is  asked  to  send  only  75  cents,  “  which 
we  have  estimated  will  just  cover  the  cost  of  packing,  and 
the  various  charges  to  your  point  ”  This  machine— so 
says  the  card,  “  is  indeed  a  very  remarkable  labor-saving 
invention,  doing  entirely  away  with  all  the  miseries  of 
wash  day ’’—and  for  75  cents. — “It  will,”  says  the  card, 
“do  the  work  of  several  women,”  and  much  more  to  the 
same  effect,  and  all  for  75  cents  and  a  promise  to  show  it 
“  to  any  ten  of  your  lady  friends.”  Having  great  curiosi¬ 
ty  to  see  what  kind  of  a  washing  machine  could  be 
sent  to  Indiana  and  Kansas,  for  75  cents,  and  feeling  it 
to  be  something  that  our  readers  should  know  about,  we 

STARTED  ON  A  VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY. 

No.  36  Beekman  Street  was  easily  found,  but  not  so 
easily  the  office  of  Sisson  &  Co.  They  occupy  the  first 
floor ,  if  one  begins  his  count  from  the  sky  downwards. 
The  door  stood  open,  and  a  man  stood  in  the  doorway. 
He  didn’t  say,  “Walk  in,”  but  his  manner  said  as  plainly 
as  could  be,  “Keep  out.”  The  glimpse  obtained  of  the 
interior  was  not  tempting,  evidently  that  room  was  as 
innocent  of  “  washing,”  as  we  believe  it  to  be  of  “  ma¬ 
chines.”  We  would  see  Mr.  Sisson.  He  of  the  door  had 
a  different  view  of  the  matter.  We  couldn’t,  as  “  it  was 
after  office  hours.”— A  look  at  the  time-piece  gave  12.15 
p.  M.  as  the  hour.— We  would  see  the  “  United  States 
Washing  Machines,”— not  much.  He  of  the  door  in¬ 
formed  us  that  they  “  did  business  according  to  a  system  ” 
—one  part  of  the  “system”  evidently  being  to  keep  people 
out  of  that  room.  Mr.  S.  would  be  back  at  3.30,  but  it 
would  be  of  no  use  for  ns  to  call  then,  as  it  would  be 
“  after  office  hours.”  We  learned  that  the  machines  were 
all  packed  and  ready  for  shipment,  and  also  learned  that 
Mr.  Sisson  did  not  care  to  be  seen— unless  indeed  he  of 
the  door  were  Sisson  himself.  Our  next  departure  was  for 

“THE  IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF  MACHINERY,” 

Lynn  &  Co.,  Nos.  104-106  John  Street,  which,  in  due 
time,  was  found.  No  man  in  the  door  here,  but  within 
the  portal  was  a  woman,  and  as  communicative  and  affh- 
ble  as  Sisson  was  short  and  surly.  Here  were  machines 
too,  real  washing  machines.  We  inspected — and  as  we 
inspected  we  learned  :  that  the  machine  was  a  new  one  ; 
was  not  advertised  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  object  being 
to  sell  through  agents— some  agents  sell  a  good  many, 
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others  failed. — The  machines  were  made  in  New  Jersey. 
Stacks  of  letters  upon  a  table  indicated  a  large  corres. 
pondence  :  there  were  many  machines  packed  and  ready 
to  be  sent  off.  We  could  not  resist  the  temptation,  and 
bought  a  machine— 

HERE  IS  A  PORTRAIT  OP  THE  U.  S.  WASHING  MACHINE  l 
The  card  says:  "The  machine  is  simplicity  itself.” 
An  inspection  allows  us  to  confirm  this  statement.  This 
Washing  Machine  is  5%  inches  long,  4 J4  inches  wide, 
and  2>/,  inches  in  altitude.  There  are  two  rollers,  one 
handle,  and  two  castings  (one  at  each  end),  and  4  screws 
— “  simplicity  itself.”  The  card  states  that  the  "  iron 
parts  are  covered  with  zinc  to  prevent  lusting  — 
true  again,  and  moreover  “the  wood -work  is 
made  from  the  hardest  aud  best  seasoned  timber. 
The  handle  is  black  walnut,  one  roller  with  an  irregular 
surface  is  of  ash,  and  the  other  roller  is  covered  with 


THE  “  UNITED  STATES  WASHING  MACHINE.” 


rubber— stuck  into  a  piece  of  rubber  tube— does  not  show. 
The  U.  S.  Washing  Machine  weighs  8  ounces,  and  goes 
by  mail  for  10  cents.  The  machine  must  have  cost  nearly 
10  cents  to  make  it,  and  the  profit  of  at  least  50  cents  on 
each  75  cent  trade,  is  very  fair  considering  the  capital  in¬ 
vested.  Their  “confidential  wholesale  rates  are  $36  per 
gross,  which  is  25  cents  each.”  A  washing  machine  for 
25  cents  1  But  we  have  omitted  the 

“  DIRECTIONS,” — HERE  THEY  ARE. 

“Use  with  any  wash  tub  and  board.  Grasp  the  han¬ 
dle  or  rest  the  fingers  on  the  cross  piece,  and  rub  the 
clothes  backwards  and  forwards,  pressing  lightly.  The 
friction  of  the  corrugated  rollers  cleanses  thoroughly. 
Dip  the  clothes  or  mach'neinto  the  water  as  often  as  it  is 
pressed  out.  When  ready  to  rinse,  roll  the  machine  over 
the  clothes  as  they  are  drawn  out  of  the  watrr.” — We  al¬ 
together  object  to  that  last  sentence.  This  is  a  “  wash¬ 
ing  machine,”  and  you  have  no  right  to  use  it  as  a 
wringer,  especially  as  a  chap  in  Chicago  makes  a  wringer 
which  is  much  such  a  wringer  as  this  is  a  washer. 
Parties  calling  themselves  James  W.  Winslow  &  Co., 
and  other  aliases,  advertise  wringers  at  $1.50  and  $2.50 
each,  which  they  modestly  call  “  the  best  wringer  in  the 
world.”  Our  friend  Browning.  President  of  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Washing  Machine  Co.,  thinking  that  he  made  a 
pretty  fair  sort  of  wringer  in  the  old,  well  known  “  Uni¬ 
versal,”  had  a  natural  curiosity  to  see 

“  THE  BEST  WRINGER  IN  THE  WORLD,” 

and  wrote  to  a  Chicago  Correspondent,  to  get  him  a 
sample.  The  Chicago  man  went  to  the  advertised  place, 
and  found— a  vacant  lot,  but  after  hunting  with  the  aid  of 
the  Post  Office  folks,  he  at  last  found  the  wringers— and 
they  are  on  exhibition  at  Mr.  B’s.  New  York  office. 
Such  a  caricature  upon  a  useful  machine,  we  never  before 
saw!  It  might  help  in  washing,  but  not  as  a  wringer, 
its  place  is  under  the  boiler,  to  help  boil  the  clothes. 
In  the  $1.50  wringer,  the  rollers  are  a  couple  of  round 
sticks,  but  for  $2.50  you  get  a  thin  piece  of  rubber  over 
them.  It  is  a  good  deal  to  have  seen  such  a  washer  and 
such  a  wringer  all  in  one  day...  It  was  suggested  last 
month,  that  there  would  be  various 

SWINDLES  PLAYED  WITH  THE  CENSUS, 

and  gave  a  brief  account  of  one  of  them.— Now  comes 
another.  Well  dressed  chaps  visit  the  houses  of  well-to- 
farmers,  and  leave  blank  forms  to  be  filled  out  showing 
the  amount  of  certain  crops  raised  on  the  farm.  The  un¬ 
suspecting  farmer  fills  out  the  blanks  and  is  requested 
to  sign  it.  In  a  few  weeks  the  farmer  is  notified  that 
his  note  for  $100  -$200— as  the  case  may  be,  is  due  at 
such  a  bank.  The  note  turns  out  to  be  made  over  his 
signature  to  the  census  paper.  The  census  will  not  be 
taken  until  June,  of  which  due  notice  will  be  given,  and 
no  doubt  the  officials  will  be  able  to  show  that  they  are 

the  proper  persons . Here  is  more  Postal  Card  work. 

This  time  it  is  an  advertisement  making  a  special 

OFFER  OF  SHVER  TEASPOONS, 

by  the  “Tremont  Spoon  Company,  of  Boston.”  For  60 
cents  they  send  a  set  of  six  teaspoons.  This  is  just  10 
cents  a  spoon,  which  may  be  cheap  or  dear,  according  to 
the  spoon.  But  it  would  look  more  business-like  if  the 
Tremont  Spoon  Co.  of  Boston,  would  give  a  street  and 
number,  and  not  have  several  of  their  cards,  which  are 
called  “certificates”  and  to  be  returned  with  the  order, 

all  bearing  the  same  number.  1723 . The  most  ridic- 

nious  “craze”  just  now  is  in  reference  to  the  so-called 


ELECTRIC  MEDICAL  BATTERIES. 

These  are  affairs  about  the  size  of  a  half  dollar,  made 
of  two  different  metals,  hung  by  a  silk  cord,  and  to  be 
worn  “as  near  the  heart  as  possible.”  This  thing  is 
offered  as  “the  most  effectual  and  sure  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the  blood  and  nerves.”  What  is  the  strang¬ 
est  thing  about  it  all  is,  that  people  will  believe  that 
the  wearing  of  the  thing  does  them  good.  There  is 
Boyd's  Battery,  with  its  “  gimlet-pinted”  electricity, 
and  one  apparently  sincere  man  writes  that  it  helped 
his  wife  when  she  did  not  know  what  the  thing  was. 
But  then  here  comes  one  Elias,  who  says  that  “a 
wooden  button  worn  upon  the  breast  would  be  quite  as 
effective  as  the  so-called  ‘  batteries  ’  which  have  hitherto 
been  sold  as  curative  to  an  over  credulous  public.” — 
That  is  one  thing  in  Elias’  circular  that  we  can  fully 
believe.  But  then  Elias  goes  and  makes  an  affidavit, 
and  publishes  it,  and  we  will  say  that 

IT  IS  A  GOOD  DEAL  OF  AN  AFFIDAVIT. 

It  tells  that  there  is  no  such  chap  as  Prof.  J.  C.  Boyd— 
that  the  battery  of  Boyd  is  not  patented—and  that  his 
battery  “  was,  and  is,  a  contemptible  fraud  ” — and  ever  so 
much  more  of  the  tallest  kind  of  affidaviting— but  alas  I 
not  one  word  about  Boyd’s  “  gimlet-pinted  ”  electricity. 

Elias  has  the  thing  brought  to  the  finest  point.  He  is 
logical.  He  tells  us 

“THE  BLOOD  IS  THE  LIFE,” 

that  is  his  starting  point,  which  no  one  can  deny.  Then 
"  Electricity  is  the  Life  of  the  Blood  ” — that’s  not  quite 
so  clear — but  we  are  informed  that  his  Medical  Galvanic 
Medal  generates  electricity— and  there  you  are,  what 
more  do  you  want,  ?  Our  medal  is  the  only  one  that  turns 
out  the  real  sort  of  Electricity. — “  Electricity  is  the  Life 
of  the  Blood. — “  The  Blood  is  the  life  ” — would  you  live  ? 
— Then  wear  our  medal.  All  else  follows,  from  Rheuma¬ 
tism  to  Corns.  The  affidavit  of  Elias  declares  that  Boyd’s 
Battery  is  a  “  worthless  fraud.”  Yet  we  know  an  intelli¬ 
gent  young  lady  who  can  feel  the  electricity  as  soon  as 
she  takes  it  in  her  hand  1  One  druggist  in  a  small  town 
sells  several  of  these  batteries  every  week,  and  the  buy¬ 
ers  are  sure  they  are  benefited.  There  is  a  pitiable 
popular  ignorance  about  electricity,  and  an  equally  piti¬ 
able  readiness  to  believe  whatever  is  said  about  it.  The 
idea  that  any  combination  of  metals  worked  up  into  a 
medal  and  placed  upon  the  skin,  can  have  any  effect  upon 
the  body  in  general,  is  simply  absurd.  Still  it.  is  asserted, 
and  people  like  to  believe  it,  just  as  some  otherwise  in¬ 
telligent  persons  believe  that  carrying  a  Horse  Chestnut 
in  the  pocket  will  keep  off  rheumatism.... Last  month 
we  stated  that  a  person  was  cutting  a  big  swath  in  the 
doctoring  field  in  Ohio,  and  claiming  to  be  from 

THE  GREENLEAF  MEDICAL  INSTITUTE 
of  New  York  City.  We  hinted  at  the  remarkable  modesty 
that  refrained  from  giving  the  street  and  number  of  a 
remarkable  Institute,  that  could  send  out  such  a  remarka¬ 
ble  doctor  as  Dr.  Greenleaf,  the  son  of  his  father.  Now 
we  get  the  fellow’s  circulars  from  Davenport.  Iowa,  and 
these  read  :  “  Greenleaf  Medical  Instit  ute,  No.  648  Broad¬ 
way.”  To  be  in  New  York  City  several  hours  daily,  and 
not  know  about  such  an  Institute,  was  a  state  of  ignor¬ 
ance  not  to  be  endnred,  and  so  soon  as  we  had  the  num¬ 
ber  we  started  from  245  for  648.  So  far  from  finding  any 
sort  of  a  Doctor’s  shop. 

NO.  648  IS  THE  ST.  CHARLES  HOTEL  ! 

The  clerk  of  the  hotel  had  never  heard  of  Doct.  Green¬ 
leaf  or  his  Institute.  As  the  most  likely  means  of  learning 
about  such  a  chap  we  inquired  of  the  policeman  of  that 
beat.  He  knew  nothing  of  Doctor  Greenleaf  or  his  Insti¬ 
tute. — Yet  the  honest  people  of  Ohio  are  running  after 
and  paying  money  to  this  pretender — even  the  press 
helps  him  with  favoring  notices. — To  judge  from  his  cir¬ 
cular,  we  do  not  think  that  the  fellow  is  any  more  of  a 
doctor  than  the  St.  Charles  Hotel  is  an  “Institute.” 


Early  Strawberries.— The  first  arrival  of  straw¬ 
berries  from  Florida,  was  about  the  first  week  in  Jan., 
and  since  then  the  market  has  been  well  supplied.  We 
have  kept  the  run  of  the  fruit  that  has  been  offered,  and 
have  been  surprised  to  find  that  the  variety  reaching 
market  in  the  best  condition,  is  Charles  Downing,  a  berry 
generally  regarded  as  too  soft  for  transportation  to  great 
distances..  The  fruit  from  Florida  makes  the  greater 
part  of  the  journey  by  steamer  in  a  refrigerator,  and,  as 
a  general  thing,  arrives  in  excellent  condition.  While 
some  varieties,  like  the  Wilson,  become  dark  colored 
and  dull,  after  they  have  been  picked  for  a  day  or  two, 
the  Charles  Downing  remains  as  bright  and  lively  in 
color,  as  if  just  from  the  vines— a  most  valuable  quality 
in  a  market  fruit,  and  especially  in  one  for  shipping. 

The  Great  Dog  Show. — The  exhibition  of  the 
Westminster  Kennel  Club,  has  become  an  established  in¬ 
stitution,  and  is  looked  for  with  the  crocuses.  This  year 
the  show  will  be  held  on  the  27th, 28th, and  29th  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  month,  the  entries  closing  on  the  12th.  We  recorded 
the  great  success  of  last  spring's  show,  but  the  managers 


think  the  coming  one  will  excel  all  former  exhibitions  in 
attractiveness.  As  in  former  years,  Madison  Square 
(formerly  Gilmore’s)  Garden,  will  be  the  place. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  159.) 


Bee  Notes  for  April. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

In  most  locations  bees  will  be  placed  upon  their  sum¬ 
mer  stands  during  the  present  month.  At  this  season  of 
the  year  great  care  should  be  taken  to  give  the  bees 
every  advantage  and  encouragement  to  increase  in  num¬ 
bers.  After  they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  fly  freely, 
the  hives  should  be  examined  and  thoroughly  cleaned. 

A  good  way  to  do  this  is  to  start  with  a  clean,  empty 
hive,  and  place  it  upon  the  stand  of  the  first  hive  to  be 
examined,  having  the  one  containing  the  bees  directly  in 
the  rear;  lift  the  combs  from  the  oil  hive  and  place  them 
in  the  new  one.  After  cleaning  the  hive  from  which  the 
bees  have  been  taken,  pass  to  the  next,  and  transfer  from 
that  into  the  first  hive,  and  so  through  the  yard.  When 
handling  the  hives,  be  sure  that  each  colony  has  a  laying 
queen,  and  plenty  of  honey.  Let  there  be  only  a  suffici 
ent  number  of  combs  for  the  bees  to  occupy.  Carefully 
open  the  hives  in  the  morning,  when  the  bees  are  com¬ 
pactly  clustered,  and  remove  those  combs  not  occupied 
by  the  bees.  This  will  allow  those  inexperienced  to  de¬ 
cide  the  proper  number  of  combs  to  leave.  The  combs 
that  are  thus  removed  from  the  hives  should  be  cared  for, 
and  kept  in  a  dry  place  where  mice  or  rats  will  not  have 
access  to  them.  If  any  colonies  should  be  found  queen 
less,  unite  such  with  the  lightest  stocks  that  have  good 
queens.  After  the  bees  have  had  an  opportunily  to  fly 
for  a  day  or  two,  the  presence  of  a  queen  may  usually  be 
ascertained  by  the  presence  of  eggs  in  the  combs  in  the 
center  of  the  cluster.  When  the  number  of  frames  is 
limited,  have  a  good,  close  fitting  division  board  at  the 
side  of  the  combs  to  diminish  the  space  which  the  bees 
must  keep  warm.  Contract  the  entrance  to  the  hives,  and 
be  sure  that  all  upward  ventilation  is  prevented.  All 
this  should  be  done  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  it  is 
warm.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  expose  combs,  or  in 
any  other  manner  to  induce  robbing.  After  bees  are  put 
in  proper  shape  do  not  make  the  mistake  of  opening  the 
hive  too  often  until  the  season  is  sufficiently  advanced. 
Handling  bees  too  early,  to  stimulate  breeding,  olVn  re¬ 
sults  greatly  to  their  injury.  As  the  season  grows  warmer, 
and  the  bees  increase  in  numbers,  combs  may  be  added. 

ANSWERS  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Size  of  Boxes.—”  What  is  the  most  desirable  size  for  * 
section  honey  boxes  f  ”...  .This  subject  is  receiving 
much  attention  of  late.  Jt  was  discussed  at  the  session 
of  the  North  Eastern  Bee-Keepers’ Association,  recently 
held  at  Utica.  The  sizes  that  are  the  most  used  at  present 
are  4  by  4  inches,  5  by  5  inches,  and  5  by  6  inches.  The 
honey  dealers  of  New  York  have  decided  in  favor  of  the 
medium  size,  which  takes  5  by  5-inch  glass,  aud  weighs 
about  lb.  when  filled  with  honey.  Two  inches  is 
the  proper  width. 

Mrs.  Cotton’s  Method.— A  correspondent  writes : 
“I  have  received  a  circular  from  Mrs.  Lizzie  E.  Cotton, 
in  which  she  claims  large  yields  of  honey,  if  we  will 
adopt  her  hive  and  system  of  management.  Is  it  reli¬ 
able?” _ The  numerous  inquiries  in  reference  to  the 

above  mentioned  circular,  make  it  necessary  that  we 
should  give  our  views.  One  with  but  a  slight  knowledge 
of  matters  relating  to  bee-keeping  should  be  able  to  see 
at  once  that  the  statements  in  this  circular  are  not  reli¬ 
able.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  uninformed,  we 
would  say  that  we  have  known  of  this  Mr.  Cotton  (it 
is  said  that  it  is  he  who  sends  the  circular)  for  many 
years,  and  regard  his  claims  as  to  his  hive  and  his  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  management  of  bees  as  thoroughly 
unreliable.  Whoever  is  induced  by  the  statements  of 
this  circular  to  commence  bee-keeping,  will  be  sure  to 
meet  with  great  disappointment. 

Comb-Foundation. — One  correspondent  asks  :  “  Do 
you  advise  using  comb-foundation  in  honey  boxes.  How 
large  should  the  piece  be,  and 
how  do  you  fasten  it  in  the 
box  ?  ”...  .A  Foundation  is  now 
made  which  is  so  very  light  that 
it  is  not  objectionable  in  the 
boxes.  Make  the  guide  for 
each  comb  of  the  width  of  the 
boxatthe  top,  and  let  it  come  to 
a  point  at  the  bottom,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  Some  advise 
a  piece  of  the  full  size  of  the 
box.  Whatever  the  shape,  it  should  reach  to  within 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
so  that  the  bees  can  reach  it.  I  use  the  best  white  glue 
to  fasten  the  foundation  in  the  boxes. 

Brood  Frames.— “Do  you  advise  filling  brood  frames 

with  comb-foundation  before  hiving  a  swarm?” _ If 

you  use  foundation  in  which  wires  are  incorporated  to 
prevent  sagging,  its  advantages  cannot  be  overestimated, 
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as  you  can  thus  secure  straight  workercorabs  throughout, 
and  the  hive  will  be  filled  sooner  than  without  them. 


wood  fences.  Meantime,  we  must  be  content 
get  along  the  best  way  we  can. 

A  GOOD  FENCE 


to 


Fences  and  Fencing. 

Fencing'  Letters  Unanswered. 

It  is  simply  impossible  to  reply  individually  to 
many  hundreds  of  letters — at  least  a  bushel  of  them 
— asking  specifications  as  to  cost  of  iron  fence,  lists 
of  manufacturers,  opinions  of  this  and  that  particu¬ 
lar  variety,  the  value  of  this  or  that  old  or  new 
form,  whether  this  or  that  new  form  is  patentable, 
what  we  think  of  it,  etc.,  etc.  The  best  we  can 
do  is  to  read  over  what  is  received  and  prepare  for 
these  columns  such  materials  as  seems  to  be  most 
worthy  of  publication  for  general  information. 

But  more  Letters  are  Wanted. 

We  want  many  more  letters  from  those  who  have 
used  barbed  wire  fencing  for  a  year  or  so,  telling 
plainly  the  present  opinion  of  the  user,  in  regard 
to  its  value,  its  dangerous  character  or  otherwise, 
whether  the  user  will  put  up  more  and  advise 
others  to  do  so  or  not,  what  kind  is  used,  and 
any  other  items  in  the  same  line ;  and  we  desire  to 
know  in  each  case  whether  the  writer  has  any 
direct  or  indirect  interest  himself  or  through 
friends,  in  the  sale  or  manufacture  of  any  kind 
of  fencing.  Several  letters  have  come  strongly  rec¬ 
ommending  one  kind  or  another,  which  have  upon 
investigation  been  found  to  have  come  from  in¬ 
terested  agents,  whose  opinions  are  necessarily  col¬ 
ored  by  such  interest. — We  have  not  the  slightest 
interest  in  any  one  kind  over  another,  and  neither 
sell  nor  supply  any  kind.— Our  only  business  is  to 
collect  and  supply  information  that  may  be  most 
useful  to  all  our  readers,  and  to  promote  investi¬ 
gation  and  improvement.  These  last  remarks  are 
made  necessary  by  the  receipt  of  numerous  letters 
saying :  “  Send  me  your  circulars  and  the  cost  of 
(this  or  that  amount)  of  fencing  ’’—letters  doubt¬ 
less  written  by  those  who  only  learned  through 
other  journals  that  we  are  giving  special  attention 
to  this  subject. 

Note. — In  describing  the  iron  post,  fig.  27,  on 
page  92  last  month,  it  was  credited  in  some  of  the 
first  copies  to  Phillip  S.  Justice.  It  should  have 
*  been  Abram  G.  Powell  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  and 
was  printed  correctly  in  the  later  issues.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  gave  the  nftnufacturer’s  address. 

Weight  of  Iron  Posts  by  Measuring. 

A  solid  or  cubic  foot  of  water  at  ordinary  tem¬ 
perature  (62°  F. )  weighs  62‘/2  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and 
276/e  solid  inches  (27.648)  weigh  1  lb.  Wrought 
iron  has  a  specific  gravity  of  7.645  to  7.817 — aver¬ 
age  say  7.731,  that  is,  it  is  about  73/4  times  as  heavy 
as  water.  Therefore  a  trifle  over  3‘/a  solid  inches 
(or  3.575  solid  inches)  of  wrought  iron  weigh  one 
pound.  Examples  ;  A  bar  of  iron  1  inch  wide,  one- 
half  inch  thick,  and  6>/2  feet  (78  inches)  long,  con¬ 
tains  78xlx‘/2,  or  39  solid  inches.  Adding  4  cyphers 
to  the  right  and  dividing  by  3.575,  gives  the  weight 
of  such  a  bar  in  pounds  and  tenths,  that  is  10.9,  or 
10»/io  lbs  A  wrought  iron  bar  6  feet  long,  11  inches 
wide,  i  inch  thick  (72xllxi),  equals  27  solid  inch, 
and  27.000+3575  equals  a  little  over  7.5  or  71  lbs. 
Cast  iron  is  nearly  one-eighth  lighter  than  wrought 
iron,  say  13  per  cent  less. 

A  Wisconsin  Farmer’s  Talk  About  Fences. 

To  Editor  of  American  Agriculturist: 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to  the 
“ Barbed  Wire  Fence”  question.  With  all  the 
figuring  on  this  point,  I  find  no  showing  de 
scribing  how  it  is  possible  to  build  a  lawful  fence 
with  wire.  It  would  be  a  grand  thing  for  the 
country  if  this  could  be  done,  but  it  can  not  unless 
7  to  10  wires  are  used.  Even  then  I  doubt  whether 
it  would  turn  pigs,  and  any  fence  that  won’t  do 
that,  is  not  the  thing  for  a  majority  of  farmers  to 
adopt. — I  could  give  you  facts  and  figures  to  sub¬ 
stantiate  what  I  say.  but  do  not  wish  to  be  tedious. 
I  own  a  snug  little  farm  of  82  acres  here,  and  I  have 
at  least  ten  different  kinds  of  fencing  on  my  place, 
“  Barb  Wire  ”  included,  so  I  know  of  what  I  speak. 
Whenever  any  man  can  show  me  how  to  build  a 
wire  fence  that  will  be  pig-proof,  then  I  will  adopt 
the  plan,  even  if  it  cost  one-half  more  to  construct 
it,  for  in  the  long  run  it  will  be  much  cheaper  than 


can  be  constructed  in  either  of  the  following  ways 
-fence-boards  16  feet  long;  posts  8  feet  apart: 


3  boards  and  2  wires. 
31  inches  to  first  board, 
li  inch  fence-board. 

31  inches  to  second  board. 
6  inch  fence  board. 

(i  inches  space. 

6  inch  board. 

10  inches  to  first  wire. 

13  inches  to  second  wire. 
54  inches  total  hight. 


or  3  boards  and  2  wires. 

3  inches  to  first  board. 

(i  inch  fence- hoard. 

3}  inches  to  second  board, 
ti  inch  fence-hoard. 

5  inches  to  third  board. 

(i  inch  board. 

inches  to  first  wire. 

13  inches  to  second  wire. 
52  inches  total  hight. 


The  law  in  this  State  ( Wis.)  requires  fences  to  be  41 
feet  high,  or  54  inches,  but  I  would  be  willing  to  risk 
a  wire  fence  50  inches  in  hight,  thus  :  50  inches  to 
top  wire,  37  inches  to  next,  27  inches  to  next,  19 
inches  to  next.  The  bottom  space  of  19  inches 
left  can  be  managed  this  way  :  Make  portable 
pieces  of  fencing  by  nailing  two  4-inch  wide  fence- 
boards  on  to  stakes,  and  driving  them  down  at 
bottom  ;  they  can  be  taken  up  at.  pleasure.  True, 
a  fence  of  three  or  four  wires  will  do  for  cattle  and 
horses,  and  may  be  a  good  thing  out  in  Texas  or 
Colorado,  and  other  Western  States  and  Territories, 
but  for  general  adoption  it  is  not  the  thing,  be¬ 
cause  you  can  not  construct  a  perfect  or  lawful 
fence  with  it.  As  to  the  present  forms  of  barb 
wire  being  dangerous  to  stock,  I  have  only  to  state 
that  whoever  says  so,  does  not  know  what  he  is 
talking  about.  I  have  two  horses  that  stick  their 
heads  over  and  between  the  two  top  wires  of  my 
fence,  only  11  inches  apart,  and  crowd  them  down 
and  reach  at  least  a  foot  on  the  other  side  the 
fence,  and  eat  the  crop  close  to  the  ground,  and  I 
have  seen  cows  do  the  same,  and  I  use  the  Fren- 
tress  Wire,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  severest  kind 
manufactured. 


There  is  not  a  single  form  of  Barb  Wire  at  pres¬ 
ent  in  use  that  is  half  barbarous  enough.  My  stock 
have  never  received  the  least  damage  from  the 
wire,  and  I  don’t  believe  they  ever  would,  were  the 
barbs  ten  times  as  severe,  in  fact  we  need  a  more 
severe  barb  wire  introduced,  and  then  we  may  hope 
to  make  a  pig-tight  fence  by  putting  3  or  4  wires 
pretty  close  together  at  the  bottom  of  the  fence. 

.  Robert  Wood. 

Grant  County,  Wis.,  March  1, 1880. 

We  give  the  above  as  a  sample  of  several  letters 
from  intelligent  men.  Others  express  themselves 
equally  strong  against  the  use  of  barbed  wire,  as 
barbarous,  as  dangerous  to  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
as  having  “  the  barbs  festooned  with  wool  picked 
from  sheep,  etc.”  One  of  the  most  frequent  ob¬ 
jections  we  hear  just  now  is,  that  in  plowing  up 
to  barbed  fences,  either  along  side  of  them  or  at 
the  head-lands,  the  team  has  to  be  kept  at  such  a 
distance  that  there  is  almost  as  much  waste  land 
as  in  the  use  of  the  “  Virginia  ”  or  “  worm  ”  rail 
fence. — Thus  far,  the  opinions  are  so  contrary  and 
so  nearly  equally  divided,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  what 
to  decide,  and  we  urgently  invite  further  corres¬ 
pondence  as  stated  above.  The  fact  that  serious 
injuries  have  resulted  from  the  use  of  long  barbs  is 
not  set  aside  by  the  statements  of  others  that  they 
have  experienced  no  trouble.  The  question  to  be 
decided  is :  Is  the  danger  to  animals,  and  are  the 
objections  on  account  of  working  up  close  to  them, 
their  tearing  of  garments,  etc.,  sufficient  to  militate 
against  their  advantages  ?  It  is  contended  by  their 
advocates  that  unless  the  points  are  both  long  and 
sharp,  they  will  be  little  more  feared  and  be  but 
little  more  effective,  if  any,  than  the  old  plain  wire ; 
that  animals  eager  to  reach  good  feed  will  not  be 
stopped  by  anything  short  of  rows  of  sharp  spears 
that  will  pierce  to  the  quick.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  force  in  this  statement,  more  than  we  were.our- 
selves  at  first  disposed  to  concede.  But  our  posi¬ 
tion  has  been,  and  is,  that  of  an  unprejudiced  and, 
personally,  uninterested  collector  of  information,  a 
learner  in  behalf  of  our  readers  and  the  public. 

We  have  a  farm  needing  new  fencing,  but  we  are 
still  patching  up  the  old  fence,  partly  because  the 
collected  experience  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  decide  upon  the  best  kind,  and  partly  because 
new  forms  and  new  devices  are  being  called  out  by 
the  agitation  of  the  subject,  and  we  are  hoping  to 


find  something  better  than  has  yet  been  brought 
before  the  public,  both  for  posts  aud  for  the  run¬ 
ning  fence.  We  are  convinced  that  a  good  fence, 
both  posts  and  wire  or  straps,  made  of  steel  or  iron, 
or  both,  is  far  superior  to  wood  as  respects  dura¬ 
bility  and  freedom  from  repairs  ;  that  a  metal  fence, 
thoroughly  protected  against  corrosion  will  be 
cheaper  in  the  end,  at  double  the  cost  of  wood — 
except  in  the  few  localities  where  locust,  red  cedar, 
and  chestnut  timber  are  abundant  and  cheap. 

As  previously  stated,  the  very  recent  “  boom  ” 
in  the  prices  of  iron  and  steel,  amounting  to  fully 
100  per  cent,  has  temporarily  checked  and  delayed 
the  general  adoption  of  these  materials  for  fencing 
and  especially  for  posts.  Still,  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material  being  only  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
the  running  fence,  exclusive  of  posts,  the  advance 
in  cost  of  wire  has  not  been  so  great  as  to  prevent 
its  pretty  general  adoption.  Indeed  it  is  indispen¬ 
sable  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  because  of  an 
absolute  lack  of  wood  on  the  spot,  and  the  large 
cost  of  its  transportation,  while  lumber  itself  has 
risen  in  value  very  materially.  The  supply  or  iron 
and  of  steel  is  unlimited — the  earth’s  surface  is 
full  of  it,  so  to  speak,  or  at  least  the  deposits  of 
iron  ores  are  inexhaustible,  and  the  processes  of 
reduction  and  manufacture  are  being  constantly 
cheapened  by  new  discoveries  and  inventions. 

The  present  high  prices  are  merely  the  result  of 
a  temporary  sudden  great  demand.  Iron  aud  steel 
can  be  profitably  produced  far  below  the  present 
selling  rates,  and  the  demand  will  be  met  by  in¬ 
creased  production,  so  that  we  shall  in  the  near 
future  be  able  to  obtain  them  at  perhaps  as  low 
rates  as  before  the  recent  advance.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  while  continuing  to  use  metals  for  new  fencing, 
the  country  will  be  ready  with  improved  forms  of 
posts,  to  use  iron  and  steel  as  the  chief  fencing 
materials,  as  soon  as  prices  become  normal. 

A  Choice  as  to  the  Length  of  Barbs. 

In  corresponding  with  manufacturers,  at  least 
two  leading  establishments  express  to  us  a  readiness 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  purchasers,  by  providing 
barbs  of  any  length  or  shortness  and  bluntness  that 
may  be  desired,  and  we  presume  most  others  will 
do  the  same.  They  nearly  all  assert  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  present  demand  is  in  favor  of  long  and 
sharp  barbs.  As  we  have  already  stated,  the  use  of 
long  and  sharp  barbs  will  not  be  submitted  to  by 
the  public  if  placed  upon  fences  along  traveled 
highways,  and  anything  that  can  catch  and  tear 
garments,  or  scratch  the  human  skin  must  be  ab¬ 
solutely  prohibited  where,  in  village  or  country,  the 
margins  of  the  public  streets  are  used  as  side¬ 
walks.  We  doubt  if  legislative  enactment  will  be 
or  should  be  made  to  prevent  anyonefrom  erecting 
his  interior  fences  as  barbarous  as  he  may  choose— 
except  where  Mr.  Bergh  and  his  humane  co-work¬ 
ers  may  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  dumb  animals. 
Any  barbs  having  a  hooked  form  should  be  rejected. 

Fig.  28  comes  from  “Citizen,”  Philadelphia,  who 
has  known  this  form  used  successfully  for  ten  years 
past.  The  base  piece  is  made  of  cement  and  gravel 
by  the  farmer  himself,  one  barrel  of  Rosendale  Ce¬ 
ment,  with  fine  gravel,  sufficing  for  about  35  of  the 
bases.  Diameter  of  bottom,  14  inches  ;  hight,  13 
inches.  (These  dimensions  can  be  larger  or  small¬ 
er,  according  to  the  looseness  or  firmness  of  the 
soil).  An  opening  in  the  top  5  inches  or  so  in  depth 
admits  an  iron  bar,  say 
one  inch  wide,  half-inch 
thick,  and  three  feet,  or 
more,  high.  The  bar  is 
fastened  in  by  pouring 
around  it  melted  sul¬ 
phur.  “Citizen”  says 
it  stands  so  firmly,  that 
he  has  seen  the  bar 
bent  nearly  to  the 
ground  without  disturb¬ 
ing.  28.  ing  its  base  fastening. 

The  bar  can  be  notched  or  pierced  for  attaching  the 
horizontal  wires.  If  made  of  steel,  it  can  be  of 
smaller  size.  Such  a  post  may  be  usefully  employed 
in  many  locations,  but  digging  the  large  holes  re¬ 
quired  to  receive  the  wide  base  would  be  objection¬ 
able  for  extensive  field  fencing.  The  dep.th  re-- 
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quired,  however,  is  only  half  that  needed  for  small¬ 
er  bases,  and  there  would  be  no  lifting  by  frost 
At  $1.75  per  barrel  for  cement,  and  with  gravel  at 
hand,  the  outlay  for  35  bases  would  be  5  cents  each. 
A  wrought  iron  bar  1  inch  wide,  half-inch  thick, 
and  four  feet  long,  weighs  about  &i  lbs. 


Important  to  Every  Farmer. 

The  American  Agriculturist  Farm  Ex¬ 
periments  to  be  Continued.— A  Key  to 

Valuable  Knowledge  Placed  Within 

Reach  of  All. 

All  the  talk  about  “  Progressive  Farming,”  “Im¬ 
proved  Agriculture,”  “Science  Applied  to  Farm¬ 
ing,”  has  two  objects  ;  the  increase  of  the  farmer’s 
knowledge  and  of  his  crops.  If  a  farmer  must  in¬ 
vest  $19  to  get  $20  of  increase  from  a  field,  it  is 
poor  science,  and  poor  farming  ;  but  if  by  investing 
$5  on  a  field  the  increased  crop  brings  him  $20, 
then  “Science  Applied  to  Farming”  pays,  and  It 
pays  him  to  know  the  reason  why. 

There  are  Some  Settled  Points  in 
Agriculture. 

Among  these  are  :  1.  All  soils,  excepting  of 
course  the  virgin  ones  of  the  newer  States,  for  profit¬ 
able  culture  must  be  manured.  2.  The  larger  the 
crop  upon  an  acre,  the  cheaper  per  bushel,  ton, 
etc.,  should  that  crop  be  raised.  3.  In  our  ordinary 
farming  no  farmer  makes  all  the  manure  that  he 
could  profitably  use  upon  his  farm.  4.  The  main 
value  of  manure  (stable  or  bard-yard)  depends  upon 
certain  constituents,  and  these  may  be  had  in 
other  forms  ;  in  artificial  or  chemical  fertilizers.  5. 
All  soils  do  not  alike  need  the  same  fertilizers.  6. 
It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  while  it  will  pay 
the  farmer  to  buy  the  fertilizers  his  soil  needs,  it  is 
a  waste  of  money  to  buy  and  apply  to  his  soil,  con¬ 
stituents  of  which  it  already  has  enough.  The 
question  will  naturally  follow — 

How  Can  We  Find  Out  Wliat  tlie  Soil 
Needs?  • 

It  is  to  help  every  farmer  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions:  “  What  does  my  soil  need?”  “What  fer¬ 
tilizer  can  I  buy  that  will  pay  a  profit  in  crops  ?” 
that  the  American  Agriculturist  Experiments  were 
instituted.  These  experiments  were  begun  in  1878, 
and  were  continued  last  year.  Several  results  were 
given  last  month,  and  this  month  we  present  on 
page  136,  in  a  tabulated  form,  an  array  of  facts  that 
will  convince  the  most  sceptical  that 
The  Right  Fertilizer  in  the  Right  Place 
will  pay.  And  not  only  pay,  but  the  profit  on  the 
investment  is  often  such  as  to  help  answer  the  vexed 
question  :  “  Will  Farming  Pay  ?  ”  These  results 
were  obtained  by  just  such  men  as  you,  “Farmer 
A,”  or  you,  “Farmer  B,”  on  just  such  farms  as 
yours,  and  by  just  such  means  as  are  within  your 
reach.  These  men  are  farmers,  like  yourselves. 

Now  there  are  thousands,  yes,  tens  of  thousands, 
of  just  such  men  as  these  all  over  the  country ; 
every  township,  every  neighborhood,  has  one  or 
more  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist ,  who 
would  have  the  same  knowledge  of  their  own  fields 
that  these  farmers  have  of  their  soils.  If  these 
farmers  knew  that  it  would  pay  to  buy  Potash,  or 
Phosphoric  Acid,  or  Nitrogen,  they  would  buy  it, 
but  they  can  not  afford  to  run  many  risks.  It  is 
evident  that  every  one  of  these  experimenting 
fanners  now  knows  better,  to  a  certain  extent, 
Just  What  He  Wants  and  Does  Not  Want 
to  put  upon  his  land  this  year.  Not  a  farmer  who 
reads  this  but  would  gladly  give  $5  or  $10  to  know 
as  to  his  farm  what  these  people  know  as  to  their’s 
There  is  no  way  in  which  this  information  ca,n  be 
had  so  cheaply  and  so  certainly  as  that  by  which 
these  farmers  acquired  it.  They  asked  the  soil,  and 

The  Soil  Responded. 

The  questions  were  in  the  bags  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  Fertilizer  Experiments.  The 
results  obtained  last  year  are  so  valuable,  not  only 
to  the  experimenters  themselves,  but  to  agriculture 
generally,  that  we  propose  to 

Continue  the  Experiments  In  1880. 

While  changes,  and  it  may  be  some  improvements 
anight  be  suggested,  yet  for  the  sake  of  uniformity 


and  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  the  methods  and  plans 
of  last  year  will  be  unchanged  for  1880.  The  same 
fertilizer  in  (with  one  exception)  the  same  sized 
parcels,  will  be  sent  out  with  the  same  directions, 
at  the  same  prices,  and  by  the  same  dealers, 
though  the  prices  of  some  materials  have  so  ad¬ 
vanced  that  it  will  be  done  at  a  loss. 


Tlie  Manner  of  Conducting  the  Experi¬ 
ments 

was  given  in  full  in  the  April  No.  of  last  year,  and 
will  be  explained  plainly  and  in  detail  in  the  direc¬ 
tions  that  accompany  the  fertilizers.  We  need  only 
here  give  a  general  idea  of  what  is  to  be  done. 
Those  who  consult  the  article  given  in  April  last 
will  find  that  three  sets  were  offered,  for  one  fourth, 
one  half,  and  one  acre,  respectively.  The  offer  this 
year  is  the  same  in  every  particular,  except  in  the 
omission  of  the  first,  or  quarter  acre  set.  Very  few 
called  for  that,  and  the  area  of  land  being  too 
small  for  satisfactory  results  we  now  offer  but 
Two  Sets  of  Experimental  Fertilizers. 
•  Viz.:  Set  No.  2  for  half  an  acre,  cost  $5,  and  Set 
No.  3,  for  one  acre,  co§t  $8.30.  It  is  thought  bet¬ 
ter  to  avoid  all  confusion  to  continue  the  same 
numbers  (2  and  3)  for  these  sets  that  they  bore  last 
year,  omitting  No.  1.  In  order  to  insure  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  fertilizer  furnished  by  the  several 
parties  who  have  agreed  to  supply  them,  the  pub¬ 
lishers  have  stipulated  that  samples  shall  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  Prof.  Atwater,  and  that  they  shall  in  every 
case  be  satisfactory  to  him  as  to  quality.  Full  di¬ 
rections  for  making  the  experiments  will  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  the  fertilizers,  and  also  blank  forms  for 
recording  the  results.  The  farmer  who  orders  this 
half-acre  set  will  find  it  labelled  thus  : 
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No.  2  — Half  Acre  Set. 

Cost  of  Set  of  Fertilizers,  in  bags,  shipped,  $5.00. 


This  will  consist  of  eight  bags,  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F, 
G,  If,  which  are  to  be  used  on  eight  plots,  two 
being  left  unmanured  for  comparison.  Bags  A, 
B,  C,  contain  Nitrogen,  Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash, 
singly-  Bags  D,  E,  F,  contain  these  constituents 
in  twos.  G,  contains  all  three  together,  and  H, 
contains  Piaster  only. 

EIGHT  RODS. 

* - — — - * 

Plot  O.... 

No  Fertilizer ;  for  comparison. 


* - 


Plot  A  —  Nitrogen. 

Bag  A,  containing  10  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 


Plot  B —  Phosphoric  Acid. 

|  Bag  B,  containing  15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 


Plot  C ....Potash. 

Bag  C,  containing  10  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 


Bag 


is 

■§  * 
« 


Plot  D  —  Nitrogen  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

( containic 
’  \  mixture  < 


S  7 Yt  lbs.  ol  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
( 15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 


ft.  * 


Plot  E — Nitrogen  and  Potash. 

Bag  E.  5  containing  j  7X  lbs.  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 

B  i  mixture  of)  10  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  Potash. 


Plot  F — Phosphoric  Acid  and  Potash, 

Ba°-  F  5  containing J  15  lbs.  of  Superphosphate. 

”  ’  i  mixture  of  \  10  lbs.  of  Muriate  of  PotaBh. 


Plot  G.  ..Nitrogen.  Phosphoric  Acid, Potash. 
„  ( eontnfninp-  ( lb8-  of  Nitrate  of  Soda. 
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Plot  H _ Plaster  (10  lbs.) 

Bag  H*  to  learn  the  effects  of  this  fertilizer. 

Plot  OO  ... 

No  fertilizer ;  for  comparison. 


How  to  Use  these  Fertilizers. 

Select  a  piece  of  uniform  soil,  as  nearly  like  the 
rest  of  the  field  as  may  be.  It  can  be  marked  out 
in  any  field  prepared  for  a  crop.  It  should  be  nearly 
level,  so  that  one  plot  will  not  receive  the  washings 
from  another.  When  plowed  and  harrowed  well, 
mark  off  with  stakes,  in  10  plots,  as  shown  in  the 
above  diagram  ;  one  plot  for  each  bag,  and  calling 
them  as  here  indicated. 

Here  you  have  the  first  and  last  plots  marked  9 
and  00,  while  the  others  are  one  for  each  of  the 
eight  bags,  which  are  marked  with  the  same  letters. 
Sow  each  bag  uniformly  over  its  own  plot;  that 
is,  bag  A,  on  plot  A,  etc.  (the  fertilizers  are  all 
finely  ground  and  dry). — Harrow  the  fertilizers  well 
into  the  soil,  running  the  harrow  lengthwise  of  the 
plot,  taking  care  to  confine  each  fertilizer  to  its 
own  plot.  Then  plant  or  sow  corn,  potatoes,  or 
any  other  crop  over  the  whole,  the  same  amount  on 
each  plot,  running  rows  lengthwise  of  the  plots, 
and  cultivate  and  treat  the  whole  alike  during  the 
season.  N.  B. — Those  who  wish,  can  divide  the 
whole  plot  across  into  halves,  planting,  say,  corn  on 
the  left-hand  half  and  potatoes  or  other  crop  on 
the  right-hand  half,  so  that  each  crop  shall  extend 
across  the  fertilized  strips.  It  is  important  to  select 
worn  out  soils  for  soil  tests,  that  is,  those  having 
only  their  “natural  strength,”  and  little  or  no  rich¬ 
ness  left  from  former  manuring.  The  soil  must  be 
uniform,  or  the  tests  will  mislead. 

What  tlie  Experiment  will  Tell 

FIRST :  By  watching  the  growth,  and  measuring 
the  gathered  crop,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  how  the  crop 
on  that  soil  is  affected  by  Potash,  or  by  Nitrogen, 
or  by  Phosphoric  Acid,  or  by  combinations  of  them. 

SECOND  :  By  comparing  each  plot  with  the  no 
fertilizer  plots,  0,  00,  it  will  be  easy  to  see  which  fer¬ 
tilizer  pays  expenses,  or  the  greatest  profit. 

THIRD  :  Such  an  experiment  will  be  interesting, 
will  stimulate  thought,  and  prepare  for  more  ex¬ 
tended  investigations.  If  there  are  boys  on  the 
farm,  it  will  awaken  interests  in  their  minds,  and 
be  a  good  agricultural  school,  on  a  small  scale,  at 
home.  The  Pamphlet  sent  with  each  Set  will 
greatly  help  in  this. 

FOURTH  :  It  will  be  a  good  step  towards  help¬ 
ing  each  experimenter  to  decide  for  himself,  and 
for  his  neighbors,  what  fertilizers,  if  any,  they  can 
go  into  more  largely  in  the  future. 

Of  course  a  single  trial  will  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  The  trials  should  be  continued  through  sub¬ 
sequent  seasons.  This  is  not  a  royal  road  to  know¬ 
ledge,  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  direction. 

Note.— It  will  be  a  good  plan  to  add  other  similar 
Plots,  and  apply  on  them  severally,  stable  manure,  lime, 
and  any  other  fertilizer  at  hand,  for  making  a  comparison. 

Jtrir  The  above  is  very  simple.  The  bags 
are  all  of  accurate  weight,  with  standard  fer¬ 
tilizers  of  known  quality  and  composition,  and  all 
the  experimenter  has  to  do  is  to  mark  out  the  plots, 
and  use  the  bag  marked  for  each  plot.  The  result 
in  the  growth  and  in  the  yield  will  indicate  what 
each  fertilizer  will  do,  on  any  soil  for  the  crop 
or  crops  grown,  also  what  any  two  of  them  will 
do  if  used  together,  and  what  all  will  do  used 
together.  The  different  materials  in  each  bag  are 
thoroughly  mixed  and  prepared,  so  that  they  have 
only  to  be  sown  without  further  mixing  or  care. 

The  Second  Set  is  for  one  acre,  and  is  marked  : 
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No.  3  — One  Acre  Plot. 

Cost  of  Set  of  Fertilizers,  in  bags,  shipped,  $8.30. 


This  is  the  same  as  No.  2,  except  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  in  each  bag  is  doubled,  for  plots  of  double  size 
(one-tenth  acre  each).  As  the  expense  for  bags, 
putting  up,  shipping,  etc.,  will  be  the  same,  for 
each  set,  the  double  amount  of  fertilizer  put  in 
will  cost  only  $8.30,  instead  of  $10.  With  the  larger 
plots,  more  valuable  results  will  be  obtained,  and 
more  than  one  crop  can  be  tried.  The  expense  of 
the  fertilizers,  $8.30  per  acre,  will  very  likely  be 
more  than  returned  in  the  increased  crop  on  a  part 
of  the  plots.  We  strongly  advise  all  to  try  Set 
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SAMPLES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST  FIELD  EXPERIMENTS  WITH  FERTILIZERS. 

Results  with  Corn,  Potatoes,  Turnips,  and  otUer  Crops,  with  different  Fertilizing  materials  in  1878  and  IS 79. 

PRODUCE,  INCREASE,  AND  GAIN  OR  LOSS  PER  ACRE. 


i'j  Acre=0.40  Hectare. 

S  1  Busliel=0.S6  Hectolitre. 

5  1  Pound  (avoirdupois »=0.45  Kilogramme. 

5  1  Bushel  per  Acre=0.9  Hectolitre  per  Hectare. 
I1 1  Pound  per  Acre=1.12  Kilogramme  do. 

3  $]  .(M=about  5  Francs  or  4  Mark. 

?  1  Franc=19.S  Cents :  1  Mark=24.8  Cents. 


Abbreviations  Used. 

CL,  Clay.  Use.,  Loose. 

Snd.,  Sand,  Sandy. 

Grav.  or  Gr.,  Gravel. 

St.,  Stony. 


Calc,  Calcareous. 
Var.,  Variable. 
Hvy.,  Heavy, 
Cpt.,  Compact. 


Lt.,  Light. 

Yel.,  Yellow. 

Hpn.,  Hardpan. 
Rd.,  Red. 

Med.,  Medium. 
Unf.,  Unfavorable. 
Fav.,  Favorable. 


Number  of  Plot . 

Kinds  and  Amounts^ 
of  Febtilizing  Ma¬ 
terials  APPLIED  PEK 
Acrb. 


c 

es 


ts  7.  ! 

©3  I 

I 


togS 

a 


E 
■  tjb 


F 


Spjlff  |1 

.vli 


eg 


©Sj^j 


ip 


o  ""S  or  O  ® 


Expebimenteb. 


CORN. 

E.  K.  Haight,  Freehold,  N.  J . 

G.  G.  Childs,  Swoopes  Depot,  Va. 
John  W.  Pierce,  W.  Mlllbury,  Mass 
John  Flanagan,  Paola,  Kansas _ 


do. 


do.  do. 

Buel  Landon,  South  Hero,  Vt.. 

do.  do.  do . 

Chester  Sage,  Middletown,  Conn. . . 

D.  B.  Wertz,  Johnstown.  Pa . 

J.  H.  Stiles,  Morris  Plains,  N.  J . 

J.  J.  Hearing,  Covington,  Ga.(l)... 

Geo.  Spalding,  Mason,  N.  H . 

W.  C.  Holmans.  Graham,  N.  C . 


J.  M.  Manning,  Taunton,  Mass. 
Frank  Bourne,  Hanson,  Mass. . . 
Z.  E.  Jameson,  Irasburgh,  Vt... 

N.  B.  Lewis,  Pine  Hill,  R.  I . 

J.  B.  Mead,  Randolph,  Vt . 


23  E.  F.  Smith,  Tunbridge,  Vt . 

24  L.  W.  Stone  &  Son,  Waverly ,Pa.., 

25  Halsey  P.  Clark,  V\  yoming,  R  I. .. 
28  Zeno  Benson,  Bridgewater.  Mass.. 

27  C.  Miller  &  Son,  Pomfret,  Vt . 

28  do.  do.  do  . 


81  J.  M.  Manning,  Taunton,  Mass.. 
32  J.  E.  Chedel,  Pomfret,  Vt . 


84  Jonathan  Dunham,  Etna,  N.  T. 

§6 

3li 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 
s2 
53 


EAR. 

Surface  Soil. 

Sub-soil. 

Previous  1  Weatuer. 

Cropping.  Temp’e.Moist  e.InGen. 

Yield 

$7.50 

bu.' 

$5.25 

$4.50 

$10.88 

$10.13 

bu. 

$9.75 

bu. 

*15.38 

bu. 

$0.80  Var'e 

Kind. 

lexture.  \  Moist1  e 

bu. 

bu. 

bu 

bu. 

bu. 

’78 

Clay  loam. 

Compact. 

Wet. 

Compact. 

Meadow. 

Wet. 

(£ 

6  9 

6  5 

6  5 

8  2 

8.7 

8  2 

10.0 

5  0 

"It 

do. 

do. 

Dry. 

Clay. 

Pasture. 

Wet. 

Unf. 

6  5 

3.2 

23.0 

5  8 

25  6 

22  2 

27  4 

10.5 

10.4 

. .  '79 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Gr.  h’pan. 

Meadow. 

Cold. 

do. 

do. 

1  :r 

3  3 

2.7 

12  0 

6  7 

12.0 

5  5 

16.7 

13.7 

3  6 

39.7 

..-■9 

Clay. 

do. 

Cl.  h’pan. 

Corn. 

Warm. 

Dry. 

do. 

18.5 

20  3 

20.3 

17.3 

19.2 

12  9 

17.6 

20.1 

13.0 

..’78 

Clay  loam. 

Loose. 

Compact. 

Meadow. 

Med. 

Med. 

Fav. 

1 2 

17.7 

18  7 

39.9 

19  1 

41.9 

21.1 

43.1 

51.7 

49,8 

..'79 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cold. 

Wet. 

Unf. 

8.1 

7  4 

36.5 

7  7 

41.4 

7  1 

42.0 

45.7 

36.0 

"M 

do. 

Light. 

Med. 

Gr.  clay. 

Oats. 

Var. 

do. 

s 

7  0 

17.5 

10.3 

9  2 

16.5 

15  0 

18.6 

18.5 

14.4 

48.6 

..’79 

Clay  calc. 

Loose. 

Dry. 

C’pt  clay. 

Meadow. 

C  Id. 

Dry. 

do. 

19.7 

24.2 

22  3 

11  0 

31.3 

27.2 

14.0 

33.4 

25.8 

18.0 

’78 

Clay  loam. 

do. 

Stony. 

do. 

Med. 

Med. 

Fav. 

9.1 

21.5 

16.5 

G2.3 

11.2 

68.9 

70.3 

84.0 

43.3 

..’78 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Clay 

Rye. 

Cold. 

Wet. 

7.5 

6.2 

20.0 

12  5 

32  5 

25.0 

SO  0 

17.5 

..’78  Gr.  Clay. 

Light,  l’se. 

Med. 

Cl.  h’pan. 

Corn. 

Wet. 

Unf. 

cJ 

9.5 

18  0 

11.0 

42  0 

16.0 

48.0 

56.0 

9.0 

50.0 

..’78 

do. 

Dry. 

Sandy. 

Pasture. 

Yar. 

Var. 

s 

5  5 

7  5 

10.7 

7  8 

18.4 

14.5 

18.5 

9.4 

.  .79  Loam. 

Loose. 

Med. 

Loam. 

Grass. 

Cool. 

Unf. 

o 

8  7 

6  8 

16.6 

10.4 

17.7 

10.5 

21.7 

26.6 

19.2 

32  5 

.  .’78  Snd.  loam. 

do. 

Dry. 

Clay. 

Corn. 

Cold. 

Dry. 

do. 

a 

8  8 

9  0 

17.5 

7.5 

22.5 

16.3 

20.0 

7.0 

20.0 

..’79 

do. 

do. 

ao. 

Gr.  clay. 

Vineyard. 

Fay. 

tJ3 

3  7 

37  6 

14  6 

«  9 

29.8 

18.4 

10.1 

18.8 

3.7 

..'79 

do. 

do. 

Med. 

Rye. 

do. 

8.0 

14  7 

23  3 

29.7 

38.7 

38.2 

46.2 

80.2 

10.6 

90.5 

..’79 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Sand. 

Meadow. 

Var. 

Var. 

do. 

Q> 

11.3 

11.2 

16  6 

11  0 

18.9 

10  0 

13.3 

15.9 

4.5 

23.9 

..'79  Gr.  loam. 

do. 

Dry. 

Gr.  &  St’y. 

Pasture. 

Unf! 

11.5 

37  5 

41  2 

25  0 

22.5 

38  0 

45.0 

45  0 

37.4 

Light. 

do. 

Porous. 

Meadow. 

Dry 

Unf. 

5.0 

11  0 

8  5 

19.5 

17.0 

28.0 

26.0 

81.0 

15.0 

23.0 

..’78  Gravelly. 

do. 

do. 

Gravelly. 

Pasture. 

Var. 

7.5 

5.6 

29.7 

7.6 

23.8 

23.8 

27  5 

7.5 

32.5 

•79 

1  'll 

7.7 

6  8 

7-.0 

41.3 

20.5 

39.3 

50.3 

43  1 

46.5 

.  .’78  Clay  loam. 

Compact. 

Moist. 

Clay. 

Meadow. 

•d 

23  9 

19.3 

29  1 

32  9 

37.0 

42.9 

89.0 

39.8 

34.8 

do. 

Wet. 

do. 

Corn. 

Var. 

Fav. 

29.7 

35  0 

35  0 

32.5 

35.0 

32.5 

35.0 

3  .5 

40.0 

.  .’78  Clay  loam. 

Loose. 

Dry. 

Cl.  h’pan. 

Meadow. 

Warm. 

Wet. 

do. 

a 

28  7 

85.6 

37.5 

35.6 

38.7 

41.9 

51.2 

32.5 

82.5 

..’78  Loam. 

(lo. 

do. 

26  3 

35.1 

49.5 

85  1 

64.4 

67.4 

86.1 

55.6 

48.1 

’79 

do. 

Light. 

Dry. 

Loam. 

Pasture. 

Med. 

Med. 

Fav. 

23.9 

16.0 

26  2 

11  0 

44.2 

14.3 

21.4 

37  5 

19.0 

14.0 

..’78 

do. 

do. 

Med. 

Cl.  h’pan. 

Meadow. 

Var. 

Wet. 

20.2 

40.5 

57  2 

30.0 

67.9 

71.0 

70.5 

23.0 

60.0 

..*79  Snd.  loam. 

do. 

Dry. 

do. 

Dry. 

Fav.  ( 

21.9 

27.5 

33.7 

23.7 

30.0 

31.2 

28.7 

38.7 

34.7 

15.0 

.’18 

do. 

Loose. 

do.  Gravelly. 

Corn. 

Var. 

Yar. 

27.5 

51  9 

40  0 

49.1 

47.1 

52  4 

47.4 

53.7 

40.0 

52.6 

..’78 

do. 

Light. 

do.  Yel.  loam. 

Meadow. 

Unf. 

20.5 

43  7 

43.7 

39.9 

46.3 

26.0 

33.4 

41.1 

33.0 

29.6 

'79 

do. 

do. 

Med. 

Sand. 

Fallow 

Var. 

Var. 

Fav. 

22.7 

13  3 

49  4 

45.7 

54.5 

42.1 

56.1 

65  0 

58.5 

’79 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Meadow. 

do. 

do. 

Unf. 

25.4 

22  0 

28.6 

37  7 

3!  3 

S3  4 

47.1 

57  5 

88.0 

55.0 

..’79 

do. 

Loose. 

do. 

do. 

Rye. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

20.0 

22  3 

20.0 

24  6 

37.0 

44.3 

24.6 

19.4 

14.0 

.’78  Gr.  loam. 

Light,  l’se. 

Dry. 

Stony  clay. 

Meadow. 

do. 

do. 

Li. 

24.0 

18  5 

30.5 

20.5 

32.0 

32.0 

31  0 

26  0 

36  5 

X'j  .  il  a  DlOOC  I  1  .  Ijhot  ijllv/l  DlltUIl  ,  f  V . 

A.  B.  Clark,  Milton,  N.  Y .  ’78 

J.  L.  Dow,  Weare,  N.  II . ’79 

M.  W.  Ladd,  Woodstock,  Vt .  ’78 

H.  Bradley,  Brattleboro,  Vt . ’78 

Wra.  F.  Segar,  Wyoming,  R.  1 . ’78 

H.  Pitts,  Washington,  D.  C . ’79 

Edward  Hicks,  Old  Westbury,  N.  Y..’79 

W.  Eliason,  Chester  town,  Md . ’79 

H.  F.  Stevens,  Wayne,  N.  Y . ’78 

H.  M.  Swift,  Chestnut  Ridge,  M.  Y — 79 


Loam. 

do. 

Snd.  loam, 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Gr.  loam, 
do. 
do. 


Light,  l’se. 
do. 
do. 
do. 
do. 

Light. 

do. 

Compact. 

Loose,  l’gt. 
do. 


Dr/o. 

do. 

do. 

Med. 

Dry. 

do. 

do. 


Clay. 
Compact. 
Hardpan. 
Loose. 
Sand. 

Clay  loam. 
Clay. 
Loam,  gr. 
Clay. 

Clay,  st’ny. 
Loose. 


do. 

Corn, 

Meadow. 

Pasture. 

Meadow. 

Pasture. 

IM'-adow. 

Grain. 

Clover. 

Meadow. 


Cold. 

Warm. 


Var. 

Hot. 


Warm. 


Dry. 


Var. 

Var. 


Dry. 

Dry. 

do. 


Fav. 

Unf. 

Fav. 


Unf? 
Fav. 
Unf  ! 
do. 
Fav. 


James  K.  Toby,  Calais,  Vt . 

C  cero  Blake,  Kent,  O . 

Ora  Paul,  Woodstock,  Vt . 

Edw.  Hicks,  Old  W  estbury,  N.  Y. . 
Chester  Sage,  Middletown,  Conn. . 

H.  C.  Loose,  Hagerstown,  Md . 

James  D.  Winslow,  Pittsford,  Vt _ 

W.  H.Philbrook.N.  Hampton, N.  H.. 


32.5 

37.5 

40.0 

55.0 

50.0 

42.5 

41.2 

41  2 

30.0 

14  .5 

33  6 

41.0 

34.0 

45.2 

42.3 

44.1 

51.0 

32.0 

39.5 

41.0 

44  0 

80  0 

73.0 

70.0 

50.0 

64.0 

64  0 

44.0 

30  5 

37  2 

36.6 

35.0 

39.3 

42.7 

42  7 

31.0 

47.5 

&3.0 

32  0 

31.0 

39  3 

34.4 

SO.O 

89  6 

40  0 

27.0 

45.0 

32  8 

41  8 

32  8 

45  3 

48  5 

64  8 

72  3 

89.0 

25.6 

35.7 

34.7 

27.5 

28.3 

28.2 

29.0 

28  2 

23.3 

37.8 

53.3 

54  5 

59.6 

69.6 

8. '.2 

76.5 

82  7 

58.7 

55.3 

34  0 

21  3 

45.7 

31.6 

45.6 

24.4 

48.8 

35.7 

46.2 

133  3 

31  0 

67.5 

31  5 

61  5 

71.8 

36  8 

60  9 

48  6 

63  5 

62  8 

51  9 

60.4 

63.3 

69.0 

POTATOES. 


56  do. 

57  Edw. 

58  Chas. 


do. 


do.  do. 


M  s.  vv.  urocKer,  »t.  moans,  me 

62  Zeno  Benson,  Bridgewater,  Mas 

63  Hiram  A.  Cuiting,  Lunenburg.  ' 

64  J.  H.  Stiles,  Morris  Plains,  N.  Y’ 

65  J.  R.  Kinerson,  Peacham,  Vt — 


»10  r.  i>I.  tVitlUclUUUmi,  VJliCLl  AVLM 

69  Seth  P.  Rising,  Rupert,  Vt 


do. 


do. 


do. 


.  .’78  Loam. 

do. 

do. 

Compact. 

Potatoes. 

Cool. 

Dry. 

Fav. 

p 

4*.  l 

8  3 

.62  6 

70  2 

68.5 

49.9 

59.2 

70  3 

42.6 

45.2 

,.’78i  do. 

Light,  l’se. 

do. 

Clay  &  gr. 

Meadow. 

Warm. 

Var. 

do. 

49.8 

58.0 

56.0 

58.4 

63.3 

63.0 

64.0 

53.0 

65.0 

.  .’78  do. 

do. 

do. 

Clay. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

a 

6L9 

63.5 

64.7 

64  3 

65.9 

69.1 

69.3 

80  6 

65.7 

70.7 

..’78  Snd.  loam. 

do. 

do. 

Loam. 

Corn. 

do. 

45.2 

60  0 

51  0 

37.8 

54.3 

57  3 

76  0 

48.8 

6-0.8 

Compact. 

do. 

do. 

Meadow. 

do. 

§ 

42.0 

49.2 

46.0 

59.0 

41.1 

58  0 

63.4 

60  8 

44.3 

Loose. 

do. 

Clay. 

do. 

Q 

46.7 

52  0 

61.0 

54.5 

47.5 

48.5 

68.5 

75.5 

64.0 

. .  '79  Sandy. 

Light. 

do. 

Sand. 

Meadow. 

Var. 

Var. 

do. 

41.7 

59.6 

42.2 

41  1 

57.0 

37.0 

60.0 

60  0 

87.5 

51.4 

...’79  Gravelly. 

do. 

do. 

Gravelly. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

44.0 

60.0 

73.8 

56.2 

65.0 

57.5 

61.2 

81.2 

45.0 

..’79  Heavy  cl. 

Compact. 

Wet. 

Heavy  cl. 

Potatoes. 

Cold. 

Wet. 

Unf. 

37 

47.0 

33.0 

73.0 

47.0 

59.0 

111  .0 

12n  0 

35. 0 

116.0 

..’78  Loam. 

Med. 

Compact. 

Meadow. 

Med. 

Med. 

Fav. 

130 

162.0 

200.0 

125.0 

210  0 

220.0 

250.0 

150.0 

..’79  do. 

Loose. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

Cold. 

Wet. 

Unf. 

42 

32.0 

62.0 

33.0 

1*6.0 

42  0 

98.0 

109.0 

56.0 

..’79  Dark  lo’m. 

do. 

Dry. 

Loam,  cpt. 

Oats. 

Var. 

Var. 

Fav. 

37 

45.0 

136.0 

49.0 

117.0 

44.0 

115.0 

172  0 

41.0 

.’79  do. 

Medium. 

do. 

150 

180.0 

175.0 

215.0 

220.0 

260.0 

360.0 

370.0 

150.0 

470.0 

.’78  Loam. 

Loose. 

do. 

Compact. 

Cool. 

Dry. 

Fav. 

133 

127.0 

127.0 

136.0 

151.0 

122.0 

115.0 

133.0 

132.0 

129.0 

..’78;  do. 

Light,  l’se. 

do. 

1  5 

102  0 

105.0 

140.0 

150.0 

162.0 

185.0 

100.0 

115.0 

..’78;  do. 

Light. 

do. 

Hardpan. 

Meadow. 

Var. 

Var. 

61 

76.6 

100  0 

93.3 

106.6 

150.0 

170  0 

93.3 

146.0 

..’79  do. 

do. 

do. 

Loam. 

Pasture. 

Warm. 

do. 

Fav. 

46 

67.0 

91  0 

46.0 

84.0 

45.0 

79.0 

121  0 

60.0 

58  0 

..’78Yell’w  1m. 

do. 

do. 

Hardpan. 

Meadow. 

do. 

Unf. 

33 

40  0 

80.0 

20.0 

100.0 

60.0 

100.0 

10  0 

60.0 

80.0 

..’78  Snd.  loam. 

Light,  l’sc. 

Med. 

Cl.  h’pan. 

Var. 

Wet. 

do. 

31 

30  8 

23  1 

69  0 

37.2 

76.4 

75  6 

31.6 

..’78  do. 

do. 

Dry. 

Sandy. 

Meadow. 

do. 

do. 

133 

13.9 

138.0 

160.0 

149  0 

137  0 

165.0 

200.9 

..’79  Calcari'us. 

Light. 

Med. 

Clay. 

do. 

Cold. 

Drv. 

Unf. 

62 

59.0 

67.0 

66  0 

53  0 

5G  0 

53.0 

5  0 

63  0 

..’79  Calc.  gr. 

do. 

Dry. 

Calc.  gr. 

Pa  ture. 

Wet. 

do. 

45 

56.0 

52.0 

72  0 

54.0 

66  0 

88.0 

98.0 

60  0 

.  '79  Gravelly. 

do. 

do. 

Clay. 

Var. 

Drv. 

do. 

29 

85.0 

69.0 

98.0 

84.0 

55  0 

76  0 

72  0 

55.0 

76  0 

..’79  do. 

Loose. 

do. 

Gravelly. 

do. 

Var. 

do. 

80 

105.0 

110.0 

175.0 

94.0 

125.0 

SO.O 

145  0 

90.0 

120  0 

.’79  Snd.  loam. 

Light. 

Drv. 

Yel.  sand. 

Corn. 

Warm.  Dry. 

Fav. 

133  0 

132.0 

140.0 

213.0 

182.0 

..’78  Stony. 

do. 

Med. 

Oats. 

do. 

141 

133  0 

165  0 

209.0 

206.0 

247  5 

270.4 

158.0 

sin  4 

..’78  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

121 

117.0 

168.0 

214.0 

176,0 

145.0 

167.0 

123.0 

170.0 

.’78  Snd.  loam. 

Loose. 

Dry. 

Sand. 

Corn. 

Var. 

Unf. 

68 

91.0 

77.0 

110.0 

93.0 

166  0 

177.0 

60.0 

..’73  do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

110  0 

130  0 

140.0 

1)  i.O 

140.0 

170.0 

.’IS  Sandy. 

Compact. 

Mid. 

do. 

Potatoes. 

40 

159  0 

190  '189.0 

92  5 

91.5 

212.0 

..’78  do. 

Light. 

Dry. 

Snd.  &  gr. 

Asparagus 

73 

111.0 

73.0 

191.0 

145.0 

194.0 

218.0 

290.0 

290.0 

.’78  Clay. 

Compact. 

Moist. 

Cl.  h’pan. 

Meadow. 

225 

285  0 

315  0 

240.0 

428  0 

203. n 

413.0 

518  0 

263.0 

300  0 

.’78  Loam. 

Loose. 

Dry. 

Compact. 

Potatoes. 

Cool. 

Dry. 

Fav. 

516 

565.0 

615.0 

583.0 

593.0 

161.0 

656.0 

785  0 

673  U 

580  0 

.’79  Gr.  loam. 

Coarse. 

do. 

do. 

Grapes. 

Warm. 

do. 

212.0 

151.1 

134.4 

201.6 

212.0 

.’79  Loam. 

Light. 

do. 

Gravel. 

Potatoes. 

Cold. 

Wet. 

Unf. 

15.6 

15  3 

45  6 

10.0 

53.7  ' 

51.4 

23.1 

40  0 

27  8 

26.9 

.’79  Snd.  loam. 

do. 

do. 

Clay  &  gr. 

Dry. 

Fav. 

23.1 

31.9 

32.5 

25.6 

45.0  i 

SO.O 

SI. 9 

43.1 

22.5 

.'78  Red  clay. 

Compact. 

Drv. 

Red  clay. 

104 

33. 

242. 

66. 

599  ' 

1 

4-7 

693 

44.0 

.’79  Grey  land. 

Light. 

do. 

Porous. 

Cotton. 

Wet, 

Unf. 

1204 

819. 

1035 

10.23 

.'78  Clay  loam. 

Slate  rock.  Onions. 

795 

1013 

1174 

852 

1116 

983. 

1091 

1119 

961. 

.’78  Sandy. 

Light. 

Dry. 

Yel.  sand. 

3  0 

4.0 

5.0 

6  0 

6.0  1 

8.0 

10.0 

4.0  1 

SWEET  POTATOES. 


74  do.  do.  do . 

75  M.  Cheseboro,  Mandarin,  Fla  — 

76  Chas.  Parry,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

TURNIPS. 


78  James  H.  Toby,  Calais,  Vt . 

79  H.  M.  Swift,  Ches  nut  Ridge,  N.  Y. 

OATS. 

80  Dr.  H.  A.  Cutting,  Lunenburg,  Vt  . 

81  S.  D.  Burrows,  Basking  Ridge,  N.  J 

COTTON— POUNDS  PEK  ACRE. 


do.  ‘  do.  do.  . 

SUGAR  15EETS. 


(1)  “  Grey  hind 


COW  PEAS. 

[Jnll  A  lKi  An  FI 


In  experiments.  5,  6,  9,  21,  22,  50,  and  56,  only  150  lbs.  per  acre  were  applied. 


t  Including  market  price  plus  $5.03  per  ton  for  freight. 


No.  3,  as  the  experiment  will  be  more  conclusive. 

It  is  particularly  recommended  that  other  fer¬ 
tilizers  than  those  in  the  sets  be  applied  on  parallel 
plots  of  exactly  the  same  size. 

“  As  to  crops,  a  large  majority  of  the  experment- 
ers  have  heretofore  selected  Corn  and  Potatoes, 
probably  because  they  are  easy  to  manage,  but 
more  trials  made  with  Grain,  Grass,  Sorghum,  and 
Root  Crups,  and  in  the  Southern  States,  Cotton. 
Sugar  Cane,  and  Cow  Peas,  are  particularly  desii 
able.  The  need  of  more  information  about  all  oui 
staple  crops,  and  the  best  wav  to  grow  them  is  im¬ 
perative.  The  accounts  already  given  have  shown 
how  useful  these  experiments  are,  and  those  who 
make  and  report  them  well  are  public  benefactors.” 

To  the  experimenters  of  last  season  we  especially 
urge  the  importance  of  repeating  the  trials  through 


a  series  of  years.  We  trust  as  many  as  can  will 
continue  their  good  work,  and  report  results. 

How  to  Procure  tlie  Fertilizers. 

No  profit  to  any  one  is  involved  in  this  scheme ; 
those  who  supply  the  fertilizers  do  so  at  the  bare 
cost  (or  less) ;  while  some  articles  have  advanced 
since  last  year,  they  do  not  increase  the  price  of  the 
experimental  sets  ;  they  look  for  their  profit  in  the 
increased  sales  of  fertilizers  that  must  naturally  fol¬ 
low  The  American  Agriculturist  receives  not  a 
cent  for  its  share  of  the  work,  but  will  find  its  profit 
in  the  increased  prosperity  of  the  farmers  who  turn 
the  experiments  to  the  best  account.  It  is,  of 
course,  supposed  that  every  farmer  sensible  enough 
to  try  experiments,  is  a  reader  of  the  American. 
Agriculturist,  yet  we  would  say  that  the  offer  is  not 
confined  to  these,  hut  is  open  to  all.  The  parties 


who  furnish  the  sets  are  (placed  alphabetically): 

Henry  J.  Stakes*  <V  Bro,,  215 Pearl  St.,  New  York. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  43  Chatham  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  and  3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

JTIapes’  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano 
Co.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

These  are  all  first  class  houses,  who  will  each  put 
up  precisely  the  same  articles,  and  our  readers  may 
send  their  orders  (accompanied  by  the  cash)  to 
any  one  of  them.  If  any  prefer  to  send  their  or¬ 
ders  to  this  office,  we  will  hand  them  to  the  dealers, 
referring  to  Boston  Ihose  which  can  be  best  served 
from  that  point. 

We  have  only  to  ask  that  each  farmer  study  care¬ 
fully  the  directions  and  the  Pamphlet  accompanying 
each  set,  that  he  may  have  a  clear  idea  of  what  he 
is  expected  to  do  in  order  to  make  his  experiments 
useful  to  himself,  and  consequently,  to  others. 


1880.] 
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General  Results  of  the  Farm  Experiments. 
The  Table  on  page  136  gives  examples  of  the  ex¬ 
periments  with  fertilizers  in  1878  and  1879,  and  the 
one  on  this  page  general  averages  of  results.  I 
commend  their  study  to  all  thoughtful  farmers. 

1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  trials  were 
not  only  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  weather 
and  season,  but  were  made  on  soils  of  all  sorts,  but 
mostly  very  much  run  down.  The  directions  were 
to  select  worn  OUt  soils.  Hence  the  average  re¬ 
sults  With  a  given  crop  do  not  fairly  represent 
what  might  be  expected  on  soils  adapted  to  its 
growth  aild  In  average  condition. 

2.  As  wodid  be  expected,  the  results  of  the  two 
seasons  agree  in  the  main,  though  with  the  less 
favorable  weather  of  1879  the  crops  averaged  ieSS 
than  those  of  1878. 

The  Effects  of  the  Different  Fertilizers. 

3.  The  “  Complete  Chemical  Fertilizer,”  the 
mixture  of  300  lbs.  Superphosphate,  150  to  200  lbs. 
Potash  Salt,  and  150  lbs.  Nitrate  of  Soda,  costing 
$15.38  per  acre  (including  $5  per  acre  for  freight), 
brought  the  largest  crops,  excelling  even  the  farm 
manures  with  all  the  crops  on  which  the  number 
of  experiments  is  large  enough  for  a  fair  comparison. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  mixture  was 
proposed  to  test  soils  and  not  to  bring  large  yields, 
and  does  not  show  how  well  chemical  fertilizers 
may  do.  The  “  complete  fertilizers  ”  prepared  by 
reliable  dealers  for  special  crops,  are  of  course  more 
appropriate  for  them  and  would  give  better  results 
than  the  mixture. 

4.  The  mixture  of  superphosphate  and  potash 
salt,  costing  $9.25  per  acre,  brought  a  trifle  less  corn 
and  decidedly  more  potatoes  than  farm-  manures. 

6.  The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and  super¬ 
phosphate,  which  corresponds  closest  of  all  to  the 
ordinary  ammoniated  superphosphates,  fish  ma¬ 
nures,  and  guano,  though  costing  more  than  the 
mixture  of  superphosphate  and  potash  salt, 
brought  less  increase  of  corn,  potatoes,  turnips, 
sweet  potatoes,  and  indeed  of  every  crop  but  oats. 
The  number  of  experiments  with  oats,  however,  is 
too  small  for  any  general  conclusions.  It  is  very 
probable  that  they  and  the  cereals  generally  would  be 
more  helped  by  nitrogen, and  less  by  potash, than  the 
other  crops.  But  it  is  a  question  whether  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ammoniated  phosphates  would  not  do 
better  to  substitute  potash  salts  for  the  nitrogenous 
materials  in  compounding  their  fertilizers,  at  least 
for  some  crops.  The  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
potash  salt  the  least  efficient  of  all. 

6.  As  to  the  efficiency  of  the  materials  separate¬ 
ly,  the  nitrate  of  soda  by  itself  was  seldom  of  much 
use,  the  sulphate  of  lime  was  frequently,  the  mu- 
riate  of  potash  very  often,  and  the  superphosphate 
generally  profitable.  Doubtless  considerable  of  the 
effect  of  the  superphosphate  was;  in  many  cases, 
due  to  the  sulphuric  acid  and  lime. 

7.  As  to  the  effect  of  ashes,  the  results  are  vari¬ 
able,  though  generally  they  were  efficacious. 

8.  One  of  the  chief  defects  of  these  experiments 
is  that  so  few  parallel  trials  with  lime  were  made. 
There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  dressing  of  lime  is 
the  cheapest  and  best  means  of  improving  the  land. 

Artificial  Fertilizers  vs.  Farm  Manures. 

9.  Not  only  did  the  Complete  Chemical  Fertil¬ 
izer”  bring  a  larger  average  increase  than  farm 
manures  as  actually  used  ;  and  the  mixture  of  super¬ 
phosphate  and  potash  salt  nearly  as  large  average 
increase,  but  the  quality  of  the  crop  was  generally 
better  with  the  chemicals  than  with  the  farm  ma¬ 
nures.  Potatoes,  especially,  were  finer  in  quality 
and  less  disposed  to  rot  with  the  artificial  fertilizers 
than  with  the  farm  manures. 

As  to  Mode  of  Applying  the  Fertilizers, 
Whether  Broadcast,  or  in  the  Hill  or  Drill. 
The  results  are  on  the  whole  against  applying  in 
the  hill  or  drill.  The  best  results  in  the  majority 
of  cases  came  when  the  fertilizers  were  sown  broad¬ 
cast.  Several  of  the  very  best  were  where  the  ma¬ 
terials  were  scattered  over  a  strip  a  couple  of  feet 
or  so  wide  along  the  rows,  Many  of  the  worst  re¬ 


sults  came  when  the 
fertilizers  were  put 
in  the  hill  or  drill. 

The  nitrate  of  soda 
and  potash  salts  thus 
applied  often  injured 
the  crops,  especially 
in  dry  weather. 

Effects  of  the  Fer¬ 
tilizers  on  Differ¬ 
ent  Crops. 

10.  Potatoes  and 
turnips  responded 
most  profitably  to 
the  “  Complete  Fer¬ 
tilizer,”  in  nearly 
every  case.  Com,  on 
the  Other  hand,  was 
largely  helped  by  the 
superphosphate  and 
potash  salt,  but  re¬ 
ceived  little  benefit 
from  application  of 
nitrogen  in  any  form. 

The  Feeding-  Capa¬ 
city  of  the  Plants. 

11.  The  experi¬ 
ments  imply  that  the 
Com  was  some  how 
able  to  gather  ni¬ 
trogen  from  natural 
sources,  provided  it 
had  enough  of  the 
mineral  ingredients 
at  its  disposal.  They 
do  not  tell  how  much 
of  the  nitrogen  came 
from  the  roots  of 
the  preceding  crops, 
how  much  from 
other  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  soil,  and  how  much  from  the 
air.  They  imply  that  potatoes  possess  in  far  less 
degree  than  corn  the  power  of  gathering  suffici¬ 
ent  supply  of  either  nitrogen  or  the  other  in¬ 
gredients  of  its  food  from  soil  and  air.  They  imply 
that  turnips  are  generally  unable  to  obtain  enough 
phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil,  and  are  greatly 
helped  by  it  in  fertilizers ;  that  without  its  applica¬ 
tion  they  usually  get  but  little  good  from  other 
materials ;  that  with  it  alone  they  can  generally 
g  ther  but  a  partial  supply  of  the  other  materials 
of  their  food  ;  and  that  for  a  full  yield  considerable 
quantities  of  all  the  soil  ingredients  of  plant  food 
are  needed  close  at  hand  and  in  available  forms. 
But  except  on  corn  and  potatoes  these  experiments 
are  still  too  few  for  reliable  data. 

The  Best  Fertilizers  for  Different  Crops. 

12.  The  most  profitable  material  in  a  given  case 
is  that  which  is  best  fitted  to  its  needs.  The  chief 
factors  of  the  problem  are :  first,  soil ;  second, 
season ;  third,  feeding-capacity  of  the  crop,  its 
power  to  gather  its  food  from  soil  and  air  ;  fourth, 
form  of  combination  of  the  ingredients  of  the 
fertilizers  ;  fifth,  the  indirect  action  of  the  fertilizer. 

Soils  vary  in  respect  to  the  plant  food  they  sup¬ 
ply  in  available  forms.  Phosphoric  acid  is  most 
often  deficient;  next  come  potash  and  nitrogen; 
then,  lime  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  rarely  magnesia. 
But  the  infertility  of  soils  is  due  to  physical 
causes  perhaps  nearly  as  often  as  to  chemical. 
Soils  often  do  not  have  the  proper  texture,  they  are 
too  compact  or  too  loose ;  or  they  lack  absorptive 
power,  they  cannot  retain  the  plant  food  until  plants 
use  it  but  suffer  it  to  be  leached  away  by  drainage 
water ;  or  the  moisture  supply  is  bad,  they  are 
too  wet  or  too  dry.  These  defects  are  as  fatal  as 
lack  of  plant  food.  Many  soils  need  amendments 
first  and  then  manure.  Drainage,  irrigation,  til¬ 
lage,  use  of  lime  or  muck  are  often  the  cheapest 
if  not  the  only  means  for  bringing  up  poor  soils. 
Season  counts  for  much,  often  for  everything,  in  the 
action  of  manures. 

The  effects  of  the  forms  of  combination  of  the  in¬ 
gredients,  i.  e.,  of  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  as  com¬ 
pared  with  superphosphate,  of  potash  as  sulphate 


Averages  of  Results  of  Experiments  of  1878  and  1879. 

Produce,  Increase,  and  Gain  or  Loss  per  acre,  with  different  Fertilizers  and  Crops. 
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CORN— 53  Experiments. 
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*  As  calculated  by  the  experimenters  by  subtracting  the  cost  of  fertilizers,  freight,  and 
applying,  from  value  of  increase  over  uo  manure.  f  Loss, 
t  Including  only  those  in  which  farm  manures  were  tested  with  the  chemical  fertilizers. 


vs.  muriate,  were  not  tested.  Nitrogen  in  differ¬ 
ent  forms  was  used  in  some  special  experiments 
with,  on  the  whole,  the  best  results  from  Peruvian 
guano,  next  from  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sub 
phate  of  ammonia  and  dried  blood,  and  the  worst 
from  these  last  separately.  As  to  the  indirect  action 
of  fertilizers  in  improving  the  texture  of  the  soil 
and  setting  its  plant  food  free,  the  experiments 
have  nothing  to  say,  but  we  know  that  it  often 
makes  a  large  part  of  the  usefulness  of  the  fertilizer. 

13.  Leaving  differences  of  soils  out  of  account, 
and  considering  the  average  results  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  ;  the  best  among  the  materials  Ubed  to 
produce  large  crops  of  Corn  would  probably  be 
a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano  and  potash  salt,  with 
perhaps  the  addition  of  some  fine  ground  bone  or 
superphosphate.  The  most  profitable  mixture 
would  probably  consist  of  muriate  of  potash  with 
either  superphosphate  or  fine  ground  bone,  or  both. 
In  a  number  of  special  experiments  on  corn  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  and  150  lbs.  of 
muriate  of  potash,  which  can  be  bought  in  the 
larger  markets  for  $7.50  to  $3.00,  brought  on  the 
average  501  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

14  For  Potatoes,  which  responded  well  to  all  the 
materials,  probably  a  mixture  of  Peruvian  guano, 
or  fish  with  potash  salts  would  be  generally  profit¬ 
able.  For  either  corn  or  potatoes,  nitrate  of  soda, 
sulphate  of  ammonia,  dried  blood,  or  better,  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  these,  could  be  advantageously  used  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  nitrogen,  and  superphosphate  or  bone-dust 
or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  for  the  phosphoric  acid. 

15.  The  common  impression  among  farmers  that 
the  best  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  is  to  supplement 
farm  manure  is  doubtless,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  correct.  The  right  way  is  to  make  the 
most  and  best  manure  that  is  practicable  upon  the 
farm,  and  piece  out  with  such  commercial  fertilizers 
as  experiments  and  experience  prove  profitable. 

16.  I  derive  no  formulas  for  fertilizers  from  these 
experiments.  There  are  many  cases  in  which 
complete  fertilizers  are  in  place  and  many  more 
in  which  the  farmer  does  not  know  what  his  soil 
and  crops  need. 

Middletown,  Conn,  W,  O.  Atwateb, 
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A  Farm  House  Costing  $1,500. 

BY  9.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  designs  are  for  a  substantial  country  dwell¬ 
ing,  arranged  to  meet  the  requirements  of  farmers 
in  moderate  circumstances,  and  give  as  much  ac¬ 
commodation  aud  convenience  as  can  well  be  done 
for  the  sum  named.  [This  design,  which  was  made 


to  meet  certain  requirements,  has  many  excellent 
features,  but  were  we  to  build  such  a  house  we 
should,  instead  of  the  limited  porch,  run  a  broad 
veranda  or  piazza  across  the  whole  front.  Were 
thi6  done,  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  porch 
could  be  thrown  into  the  Hall  or  Entry,  which,  in  a 
country  house,  is  often  one  of  its  most  useful 
rooms.  This  of  course  would  add  a  little  to  the 
expense,  but  would  be  money  well  invested. — 

Eds.] . Exterior  (fig.  1).  —  The  extreme 

ground  measurements  are  30  by  40  feet,  giving 
a  breadth  becoming  its  relation  as  a  farm  house, 
with  the  surrounding  grounds.  The  Foundations 
show  2  feet  above  the  earth  grades.  Unless  the 
site  is  already  very  high,  the  earth  taken  from  the 
excavations  should  be  used  in  raising  the  surface 
of  the  grounds  at  least  one  foot  immediately  sur¬ 
rounding  the  foundations,  so  as  to  turn  away  all 


water,  and  also  to  give  increased  hight  and  better 
appearanoe  to  the  whole  building.  The  simple 
methods  shown  in  the  treatment  of  the  porches, 
windows,  cornices,  gables,  roofs,  and  chimneys, 
give  the  whole  a  rustic  appearance  quite  in  accord 
with  its  domestic  intent..,, Cellar  (fig.  2). — 


Hight,  6i  feet ;  dimensions  same  as  first  story,  giv¬ 
ing  abundant  cellar  room,  which  may  be  divided 
into  separate  apartments  for  vegetables  and  other 
uses.  If  there  is  a  porous  or  sandy  bottom,  and 
proper  ventilation,  it  will  be  sufficiently  cool  and 
dry  for  keeping  fruit  with  good  success.  Six 
small  windows  built  in  the  walls,  afford  light  and 
ventilation  to  all  parts.  An  opening  in  one  of  the 
flues  of  each  chimney  will 
carry  off  unwholesome  va¬ 
pors  when  the  windows  are 
closed  in  winter.  There  is 
an  outside  entrance  under 
the  rear  porch,  and  an  inside 
stairway  leading  to  the  rear 
entry  on  the  first  floor,  with 
a  door  at  the  top.  This 
location  of  cellar  stairs  pre¬ 
vents  cellar  odors  and  dust 
from  coming  by  them  direct¬ 
ly  into  the  body  of  the 

house _ First  Story 

(fig.  3). — Hight  of  ceilings, 
10  feet.  The  front  entrance 
is  from  a  porch  through 
double  doors,  to  a  hall 
which  communicates  with 
the  parlor  and  kitchen,  and 
contains  the  main  stairs. 
The  Parlor  is  square  floor¬ 
ed,  with  windows  in  two 
sides,  and  a  marble  shelf. 
The  Kitchen  is  the  largest 
apartment,  and  intended 
as  the  family  living-room. 
It  is  convenient  to  a  pantry, 
closet,  and  rear  entrance.  The  Pantry  is  thorough¬ 
ly  shelved,  and  has  a  small  window.  The  Closet  is 
formed  in  the  space  under  the  front  stairs,  and  is 
shelved.  The  Rear  Entrance  is  from  a  covered 
porch  to  the  Entry,  the  latter  is  sufficiently  large  to 
contain  the  wash-tubs,  and  relieve  the  kitchen  of 
much  of  the  heavy  work.  The  Bed-room  is  con¬ 
veniently  arranged,  and  may  be  entered  from  the 
parlor  or  kitchen.  It  has  two  windows,  a  closet, 

and  a  marble  shelf _ Second  Story  (fig.  4). — 

Hight  in  main  house,  6  feet  at  the  plates,  following 
the  rafters  to  the  full  hight  of  8  feet.  The  divisions 
embrace  a  hall,  four  sleeping-rooms,  four  closets, 
and  a  store-room  and  garret'.  The  Chambers  are 
commodious,  have  windows  in  two  sides  of  each, 
and  adjoin  chimneys,  giving  opportunity  for  stoves 
when  required.  The  Flues  of  the  kitchen  chimney 
are  divided  in  the  second  story,  admitting  a  win¬ 
dow  between,  and  are  brought  together  over  an 
arch  above  the  window.  A  Tank  shown  in  a  closet 
fills  half  of  its  hight ;  the  balance  of  the  space  may 
be  used  as  a  closet.  The  Store-room  might  be  used 
as  a  bed-room  if  required,  and  receive  light  from 
the  rear  window  through  a  sash  door  —  Con¬ 
struction. — The  excavations  are  made  34  feet 
deep.  The  foundations  and  chimneys  are  of  hard 
bricks  and  good  mortar  (or  stone  may  be  used 
where  cheaper).  Frame  of  sawed  timber,  as  indi¬ 
cated  in  the  estimate  below.  Siding  of  wide 
“Novelty”  pattern.  Principal  cornices  of  dressed 
pine,  projecting  18  inches,  and  having  in  the  gables 
verge  boards  of  open  panel-work.  Roofs  are  set  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  and  covered  with  pine  shingles 
laid  on  H  by  2-inch  lath.  Floors  of  tongued  and 
grooved  spruce,  8  inches  wide.  Plastering,  white 
finish  upon  two  coats  of  brown  mortar.  Stairs  of 
pine.  The  principal  flight  having  a  newel,  rail,  and 
ballusters  of  black-walnut.  The  principal  windows 
have  four-light  sash  hung  to  balance  weights. 
Cellar  sash  two  lights  hung  with  butts  to  swing 
upwards.  Doors  are  panelled  and  molded,  and 
have  hard-wood  saddles.  The  plumbing  is  similar 
to  that  described  and  illustrated  in  the  March 
American  Agriculturist.  Marble  shelves,  with  ap¬ 
propriate  stucco  trusses,  are  set  in  the  parlor  and 
each  chamber.  Painting  inside  and  out,  two  coats 

of  best  lead  and  oil . Estimate. — Cost  of 

materials  and  labor. 

141  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  SB  00 

14,000  Bricks,  Foundations  and  Chimneys,  at  $12  per  M.  168  00 

24  feet  stone  steps,  at  12c.  per  foot . . .  2  88 

600  yards  Plastering,  at  25c.  per  yard . 150  00 

4,000  feet  Timber  (a9  follows),  at  $15  per  M .  60  00 

Sills  4x8  in.,  144  ft.  long.  Plates  4x6  in.,  90  ft.  long. 

9  Posts  4x7  in.,  17  ft.  long.  Girts  4x6  in.,  38  ft.  long. 


2  Posts  4x6  in.,  10  ft.long.  14  Beams 8x8  In., 24ft.  l’ng. 

Ties  4x6  in.,  175  ft.long.  30  Beams 8x8  In.,  15ft.  1’ng. 
20  Rafters 3x4  in.,  18  tt.  l’ng.  5  Beams3x81n.,  15  ft.  l’ng. 
26  Ralters3x4in.,  13  fi.  l’ng.  Porcli  3x7  in., 24  ft.  l’ng. 
2  Valleys 3x8 In..  16ft. l'ng.  Ridges2x8in„ 52 ft. l'ng. 


100  Joist,  at  15c.  each .  .  15  00 

250  Wall  Strips,  at  lie.  each.  .  27  50 

235  Siding,  at  28c.  each  .  65  80 

Cornice  materials .  SO  00 

800  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each  .  18  00 

45  bunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  per  bunch .  56  25 


200  feet  Tin  (in  Valleys,  Gutters*  Leaders),  at  10c.  p.ft.  20  00 


200  Flooring  (inside),  at  2Sc.  each . .  56  00 

18  Flooring  (outside),  at  25c.  each .  4  50 

2  Stairs  (complete); .  40  00 

2  Porches  details  (complete) .  20  00 

5  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $3  each .  15  00 

20  Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $7  each . 140  00 

21  Doors  (complete),  at  $6  each . 126  00 

5  Marble  Shelves,  at  $4  each .  20  00 

Closet  finish  (complete) .  15  00 

Plumbing,  $40;  Carting,  $20 .  60  00 

Carpenter’s  Labor  not  included  above . 175  00 

Painting,  $175.00 :  Incidentals,  $4.07 .  . .  .180  67 


Total  cost . $l,50o  00 


Agricultural  Art  and  Science. — Prof.  W. 
H.  Brewer,  Tale  College,  in  his  address  before  the 
Am.  Agr’l  Association,  spoke  at  some  length  upon 
the  Art  of  Agriculture  in  distinction  from  the 
Science  of  Agriculture.  The  Art  is  old— almost  as 
old  as  the  race  ;  it  varies  with  the  locality  and  the 
traditions  of  the  times.  The  Art  is  local  and  change¬ 


able.  On  the  other  hand  the  Science  is  new — very 
young — and  mostly  confined  to  our  own  genera¬ 
tion  ;  it  deals  with  principles  that  are  fixed  and 
general.  When  the  art,  that  is,  the  practice  of 
agriculture,  is  founded  upon,  and  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  well  founded  principles— Science — then  we 
may  expect  successful  and  progressive  farming. 


Fig.  1.— FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


1880.] 
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American  Merino  Sheep. 

Sheep-raising  has  formed  an  important  part  of 
the  husbandry  of  most  nations  from  the  early  his¬ 
torical  times.  Each  country  has  had  its  peculiar 
breeds  marked  by  characters,  due  in  a  great  degree 
to  the  modifying  influences  of  climate,  and  in  part 
tc  a  rude  selection.  In  some  cases  these  breeds 
have  reached  a  high  degree  of  development, 
while  in  other  countries  the  flocks  have  shown 
no  improvement  for  centuries.  This  country, 
young  as  it  is,  has  made  its  contribution  to  the 
list  of  useful  breeds  in  the  American  Merino. 


of  him  that  he  is  “hide  bound  the  much  esteemed 
wrinkles  being  large  and  sufficiently  abundant  to 
annoy  the  shearers,  and  to  entirely  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  breeders,  who  regard  this  mark  as 
important  in  an  animal  with  which  to  improve  the 
smooth-skinned  native  sheep. 

The  sheep  industry  in  the  United  States  is  vast 
and  important,  and  in  the  consideration  of  which 
there  are  two  partially  distinct,  and  at  the  same 
time,  interlocking  interests.  Sheep  were  in  early 
times  grown  almost  solely  for  their  wool,  and  with 
the  annual  shearing  came  the  year’s  income  ;  but 
in  later  times,  and  never  so  prominently  as  now, 


tained  that  pays  for  itself  in  its  wool  of  prime 
quality,  and  furnish  a  good  quantity  of  mutton  as 
a  profit.  Of  such  character  are  the  crosses  of  the 
Merino  with  the  Cots  wold  and  the  South  down. 
But  with  the  great  mass  of  American  sheep  on  the 
western  plains,  wool  is  the  important  product,  and 
here  the  cross  must  be  with  the  Merino  upon  the 
“  Native  a  race  of  sheep  which  has  grown  out 
of  a  variety  of  early  importations  to  this  country — 
an  intercrossing  of  various  breeds  in  which  many 
of  the  good  points  have  been  lost.  In  this  field  the 
Merino  has  a  great  work  to  do  to  raise  the  yield  of 
wool  1,  2,  or  more  pounds  per  head,  and  give  it  a 


A  GROUP  OP  AMERICAN  MERINO  SHEEP. 


Our  climate  and  pastures  have  better  satisfied  the 
wants  of  this  fine  wool-bearing  animal  than  those 
of  its  native  country,  and  now  the  American  Merino 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  fine-wool  sheep  of  the 
world.  This  breed  would  seem  to  have  reached 
that  point  in  its  development  where  it  appears 
of  but  little  use  to  try  to  further  improve  it.  The 
first  importations  of  Merino  sheep  into  this  coun¬ 
try  were  made  early  in  the  present  century,  and 
•consisted  of  very  choice  animals  from  the  best 
families  of  Spain.  The  most  extensive  importations 
were  those  of  Hon.  Wm.  Jarvis,  the  American  Con¬ 
sul  at  Lisbon,  in  1809  and  1810,  who  sent  over  near¬ 
ly  4,000  head.  From  these  Spanish  sheep  as  a  basis, 
and  by  means  of  careful  crossing,  breeding,  and 
Delecting  from  several  distinct  flocks,  the  present 
Merino  has  been  produced,  and  is  now  so  unlike 
other  Merinos  as  to  take  rank  as  a  distinct  breed 
with  the  prefix  “  American.”  The  accompanying 
engraving  gives  a  group  of  these  American  Merino 
sheep.  The  ram,  with  his  short,  thick  neck, 
straight  and  broad  back,  and  general  plumpness  is 
an  animal  which  unites  a  vigorous  constitution  with 
great  beauty — as  beauty  is  regarded  in  sheep — as 
seen  in  his  fine  head  and  pleasing  outline.  TIis 
wool  is  of  medium  length,  thick  and  fine,  and  ex¬ 
tending  well  down  to  the  toes.  It  can  not  be  said 


the  carcass  is  looked  upon  as  an  important  item  in 
sheep  husbandry.  Mutton  as  a  cheap  and  accepta¬ 
ble  meat  has  of  late  grown  greatly  in  popularity, 
and  mutton  now  stands  as  one  of  the  two  import¬ 
ant  factors  in  the  successful  raising  of  sheep.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Merino  is  essentially  a 
wool-producing  breed,  with  a  fleece  of  the  finest 
and  best  quality,  it  is  evident  that  the  pure-blood 
Merino,  though  it  may  supply  our  manufactories 
with  the  material  for  the  finest  of  woollen  goods, 
on  the  other  hand  it  can  not  satisfy  the  butcher. 
The  sheep  having  to  both  feed  and  clothe  its  keeper ; 
it  is  an  important  question  :  What  is  the  best  breed 
of  sheep  to  do  this  ?  Evidently  not  the  pure-blood 
Merino.  Though  the  growing  of  pure-blooded 
Merinos  has  its  place,  and  an  important  one,  and 
the  demand  for  their  wool  indicates  the  prosperity 
of  manufacture  of  the  finest  -  goods,  it  is  in  the 
crossing  of  them  with  other  breeds  in  which  the 
flesh-producing  qualities  predominate,  that  a  sheep 
best  for  both  meat  and  wool  is  produced.  A  cross¬ 
bred  is  the  one  that  in  most  localities  is  to  pay. 
The  Merino  is  slow  of  growth  and  small  of  carcass 
when  mature ;  but  when  crossed  with  a  rapid 
grower,  one  that  matures  early,  is  a  high  feeder, 
and  lays  on  flesh  rapidly,  but  not  remarkable  for  its 
wool  either  in  quantity  or  quality,  a  sheep  is  ob- 


higher  value.  The  opportunity  for  the  Increase  of 
our  sheep  interest  is  almost  without  limit,  so  far 
as  favorable  conditions  of  vast  plains  and  healthful 
climate  is  concerned,  and  with  our  present  large 
importations  of  woollen  goods  it  is  certain  that  no 
raw  wool  would  lack  for  a  market.  There  are 
many  places  where  sheep  may  go  dnd  thrive  that 
cattle  and  other  life-stock  dare  not  tread  ;  and  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  sheep-raisers  to  fill  all 
these  places  with  sheep  adapted  to  these  conditions, 
in  the  production  of  which  the  pure-blood  Merino 
must  find  its  full  share  of  work.  The  revival  in 
the  sheep  interest  that  is  now  in  progress  is  both 
healthy  and  permanent.  The  surplus  of  wool  and 
woollen  goods  is  exhausted,  and  the  growing  crop 
is  in  demand.  The  shipping  of  whole  car  loads  of 
Merino  rams  to  the  flocks  of  the  great  West,  with 
calls  for  more  than  the  East  can  supply,  is  not  in 
the  nature  of  a  “boom,”  but  founded  upon  the 
demands  of  the  time  and  the  merits  of  the  breed. 

The  rapid  growth  in  our  sheep  industries  is  shown 
by  the  figures  given  by  George  Geddes  in  an  article 
in  the  New  York  “Tribune”  for  February  26: 

“In  1836  our  production  of  wool  was  42,000,000 
pounds ;  in  I860  it  had  increased  to  60,000,000.  In 
1867,  the  annual  production  had  risen  to  147,000,000 
pounds,  and  in  1877  to  208,000,000,  that  is  from 
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1860  to  1877,  inclusive,  the  increase  was  at  the  rate 
of  246  per  cent,  while  in  the  preceding  twenty- 
four  years,  the  increase  was  about  40  per  cent. 

“Since  1809  our  improvement  in  the  sheep  that 
produce  clothing  (fine)  wool  has  been  very  great. 
Then  per  cent  of  unwashed  wool  to  the  live 
weight  of  the  animal  was  the  standard  ;  in  1864 
the  best  recorded  yield  was  21  per  cent,  and  the 
heaviest  fleece  27  pounds.  Three  rams  bred  since 
1873  in  Vermont  have  yielded  fleeces  averaging 
27.3  per  cent  of  unwashed  wool,  while  the  average 
weight  of  the  fleeces  of  the  rams  was  34'/s  pounds. 

“  Wool  yielded  by  cross-bred  Merino  and  mutton 
sheep  is  held  by  the  manufacturer  to  be  of  great 
value,  producing  a  combing  wool  that  gives  soft¬ 
ness  and  cloth-like  character  to  our  fabrics  not 
found  in  those  abroad,  as  admitted  by  the  best 
London  and  Paris  tailors.  We  are  now  raising 
good  mutton  and  supplying  a  rapidly  increasing 
market.  In  1839,  on  the  great  market  day  before 
Christmas,  400  sheep  fully  stocked  the  market  at 
Brighton,  near  Boston,  Mass.  Last  year  272,000 
sheep  and  lambs  were  slaughtered  at  the  Brighton 
Abattoir,  20,000  of  them  coming  from  Kentucky. 

“Capital  employed  by  manufacturers  is  nearly 
$300,000,000  giving  work  to  nearly  200,000  persons. 

“  The  importation  of  wool  in  the  form  of  manu¬ 
factured  goods  is  rapidly  falling  off.  In  1860  our 
importation  amounted  to  $37,973,190.  In  1878, 
our  population  having  increased  not  less  than 
12,000,000,  we  imported  only  $25,230,154.  In  cer¬ 
tain  classes  this  falling  off  of  importations  is  very 
marked.  In  carpets  the  importation  in  1878  was 
not  one-fourteenth  the  value  of  the  importations 
of  1872.  Dress  goods,  in  which  the  foreigners  still 
lead  our  manufacturers  in  the  estimation  of  certain 
wealthy  consumers,  are  no  longer  imported  as  ex¬ 
tensively  as  formerly,  their  value  having  fallen 
in  1878  to  $12,000,000  from  $20,090,000  in  1872. 

“  The  wonderful  progress  made,  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  whole  Nation,  is  before  us,  and  our 
flock  owners  having  surmounted  the  difficulties  of 
changing  the  flocks  of  the  East  into  producers  of 
long  wool  and  mutton,  and  transferring  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  fine  wool  to  the  West  and  Southwest, 
we  look  forward  to  profitable  production  of  wool, 
combined  with  mutton,  in  New-England,  as  has 
long  been  the  case  in  Old  England,  and  abundant  re¬ 
wards  to  the  owners  of  flocks  of  fine-wooled  sheep  in 
their  new  homes.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts, 
may  not  the  wool-growers  and  the  wool-manufac¬ 
turers  justly  claim  that  they  have  largely  contribut¬ 
ed  to  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor,  and  to  the 
ability  of  the  Nation  to  resume  specie  payment  ?” 
The  above  facts  and  figures  are  worthy  of  study. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  51. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

- ** - 

Sam  Stone’s  Horse-Shoe. 

There  is  one  brawny  wielder  of  the  hammer  and 
draw-knife  who  studies  his  trade  and  loves  it,  tem¬ 
pering  horse-shoeing  with  humanity.  I  will  tell 
about  him  by  and  by — but  first,  do  all  my  readers 
know  what  a  delicate  and  beautiful  box  a  horse’s 
hoof  is  ?  The  box,  figure  1,  is  in  external  form  a 
segment  of  the  base  of  a  cone,  tough  and  elastic. 
The  sole  of  the  foot  is  attached  to  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  has  a  free  up  and  down  play  with 
every  step — bringing  the  frog  down  to  a  bearing 
upon  the  ground.  This  substance,  which  is  called 
a  frog,  and  indeed  the  sole  and  frog  together,  are 
not  intended  to  sustain  the  whole  weight  of  the 
horse,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  every  horse 
winces  when  forced  to  tread  with  his  whole  weight 
upon  them,  as  when  he  steps  upon  or  picks  up  a 
stone.  Figure  2  shows  a  longitudinal  cross-section 
of  a  horse’s  foot,  and  the  relative  position  of  the 
frog,  sole,  laminae  and  shell.  His  weight  is  chief¬ 
ly  borne  by  the  homy  shell — and  one  who  has 
not  studied  the  horse’s  hoof  will  be  surprised  to 
find  that  the  weight  of  the  horse  is  really  suspended 
from  the  inner  walls  of  the  hoof  by  delicate  cur¬ 
tains,  or  leaves  of  horn,  called  the  lamince.  They 
form  the  entire  inner  surface  of  the  hoof  walls,  and 
are  enclosed,  each  one  by  itself,  in  avascular  mem¬ 
brane,  and  so  closely  connected  with  the  half  moon¬ 
shaped  bone,  called  the  os  pedis,  which  is  the  6up- 


Fig.  1. — horse’s  foot. 


porting  bone  of  the  column  of  the  leg,  that  at 
times  the  laminae  of  one  foot  support  almost  the 
entire  weight  of  the  horse,  for  the  weight  is  borne 
very  slightly  upon  the  sole  in  most  cases.  There 
are  about  500  laminae  (so  the  books  say,)  in  each 
foot,  in  all  four  feet,  2,000,  of  course,  so  that  the 
weight  which  each  one  of  these  many  thin  laminae 
has  to  bear  is  only  a  pound  or  so  at  the  most. 

I  am  led  to  this  explanation  of  the  mechanical 
construction  of  the 
horse’s  hoof,  not 
on  account  of  the 
beautiful  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  struc¬ 
ture  to  resist  the 
jars  and  blows 
which  it  gets  in 
daily  use,  but 
rather  to  enforce 
the  great  import¬ 
ance  of  sound  hoof-walls,  and  to  describe  a  shoe 
which  I  have  had  in  constant  use  for  some  months. 

We  all  know  that  in  icy  weather  horses  must 
have  sharp  calks,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  cities 
where  the  pavements  are  much  more  slippery  in 
winter  than  in  summer.  Calks  in  horses’  shoes  are 
very  soon  worn  down  flat,  or  pounded  smooth,  so 
that  the  shoe  has  to  be  taken  off,  new  calks  put  on, 
or  the  old  ones  sharpened,  and  the  shoe  nailed  again 
upon  the  foot.  The  hoof-walls,  which  we  have 
seen  support  nearly  the  whole  weight  of  the  body, 
are  thus  weakened  or  destroyed  by  the  nail-holes, 
(fig.l,  a),  and  the  horse  sometimes  rendered  useless 
until  a  new  horn  has  grown  out  upon  the  foot.  A 
more  frequent  result  is  that  the  shoes  tear  off  or 
are  “thrown”  or  “cast”  off,  and  the  animal  is 
not  unfrequently  strained  by  slipping,  or  his  hoof 
further  injured  before  the  horse  can  be  re-shod. 

The  shoe  I  have  been  using  avoids  all  this,  in  no 
new  way  in  one  particular — but  quite  new  in  another. 

There  are  calks 
provided  which 
screw  into  the 
shoe,  there  being 
two  toe  -  calks 
and  one  in  each 
heel, making  four 
to  each  shoe,  fig. 
3.  This  is  an 
ancient  device, 
and  one  which 
has  worked  very 
well  for  100  years  for  aught  that  I  know.  These 
screw  calks,  of  soft  iron,  wear  down  smooth  in 
half  a  day’s  service,  and  then  slip  badly.  Steel 
ones  have  been  used,  and  these  last  longer,  but  do 
not  hold  so  well  upon  pavements.  The  practice 
prevailed  among  some  of  changing  one  calk  every 
day  or  two,  so  that  the  horse  may  always  depend 
upon  one  to  hold  from  slipping  on  each  foot. 

Mr.  Stone’s  improvement  consists  in  making  an 
iron  calk  with  a  small  steel  core,  fig.  4.  In  use,  the 
iron,  being  soft,  wears  away,  and  the  steel  main¬ 
tains  the  point  in  good  form  a  long  time.  When 
they  wear  they  are  of  course 
replaced,  one  at  a  time  pre¬ 
ferably,  though  it  makes  lit¬ 
tle  difference,  as  all  remain 
sharp.  My  horse,  which  has 
worn  this  shoe,  has  been 
shod  but  once  this  winter, 
but  his  calks  have  been  re¬ 
newed  several  times.  My 
attention  was  directed  to 
these  shoes  by  Mr.  J.  B. 

Olcott,  the  Agricultural 
Oracle  of  the  “Connecticut 
Courant,”  who  has  used  them  for  eight  winters. 
He  writes  very  enthusiastically  about  them,  and 
I  must  say  I  do  not  think  him  at  all  extravagant. 

Bight  Angles. 

In  laying  out  a  new  line  of  fence,  staking  out  for 
a  foundation,  and  in  doing  a  thousand  and  one 
things,  we  have  to  lay  off  right  angles,  or  it  would 
be  better  if  we  would,  rather  than  to  guess  at  them. 
Most  of  us  remember  the  “  asses’  bridge  ”  of  the 
geometricians — that  “  the  square  of  the  hypothe- 
neuse  of  a  right-angle  triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum 


Fig.  2.— CROSS-SECTION  OF 
horse’s  foot. 


Fig.  3. — THE  SHOE. 


of  the  squares  of  the  other  two  sides.”  If  one  has  a 
ten-foot  pole — or  a  tape  line,  or  even  no  measure  at 
all  but  a  bit  of  pack  thread,  he  can  lay  off  his  right 
angle  with  great  accuracy.  The  numbers  3, 4, 5,  give 
the  sides  of  the  triangle.  See  figure  5.  A,  B,  is  the 
base  line.  The  point  C  is  fixed.  Measure  off  three 


Fig.  4.— SECTION  OF  CALK. 

anythings  (feet,  yards,  five-foot  or  ten-foot  lengths), 
and  drive  a  6take  at  J),  then  measure  off  four 
lengths  from  C  and  five  lengths  from  D,  and  thus 
determine  the  point  E,  which  will  be  in  a  line  at 
right  angles  to  the  line  A,  B,  at  C.  This  is  abso¬ 
lutely  a  right  angle,  a6  may  be  proved  practically 
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Fig.  5.— PLAN  FOR  GETTING  A  RIGHT  ANGLE. 

by  putting  another  point  on  the  line  A,  B,  the  other 
side  of  C,  and  finding  that  the  distance  to  E  will 
be  the  same  as  from  the  first  B  to  E. — Three  times 
three  is  nine;  four  times  four  is  sixteen  ;  nine  and 
sixteen  is  twenty-five — which  is  also  five  times  five.. 
On  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  one  can  nail 
three  furring  strips 
together  for  a  big 
“square,”  to  get 
levels  or  to  secure 
perpendicularity  in 
posts,  stanchions 
or  erections  of  any 
kind — or  to  mark 
out  right  angles 
upon  the  ground. 

One  or  both  of  the 
sides  forming  the 
right  angle  must 
be  arranged  for 
a  plummet  or  „ 

“plumb  bob”  as  6-TRIANGLE  FOR  PLUMBING. 

the  workmen  call  it,  as  shown  in  figure  6. 
Cooling  and  Ventilation  of  Milk  and  Cream. 

While  it  is  quite  true  that  the  utmost  care  as  to 
the  food  which  cows  eat,  and  in  the  matter  of 
stables  and  milking  does  not  suffice  to  remove 
entirely  what  is  known  as  the  “  cowey  odor,”  it  is 
a  fact  that  a  great  part  of  it  may  thus  be  avoided, 
and  that  proper  rapid  cooling  and  ventilation  of 
milk  while  cooling  is  of  the 
greatest  service  in  improving 
the  flavor,  and  securing  longer 
keeping  qualities  in  the  milk, 
the  cream  and  the  butter.  A 
ventilated  can  or  pail  cover 
for  milk  placed  in  pools  or  in 
springs  for  cooling  was  intro¬ 
duced  somewhat  last  year. 

This  consisted  of  a  tolerably 
close  fitting  cover  having  a 
large  tube,  four  or  five  inches 
high  in  the  top.  This  tube  is 
divided  perpendicularly  by  a 
septum  or  partition  making 
virtually  two  tubes.  One  of 
these  is  closed  at  the  top, 
but  has  a  large  opening  in  the  side  to  the  outer 
air,  which  is  covered  with  wire  gauze.  The  open¬ 
ing  of  the  other  half  of  the  tube  at  the  top  ia 
covered  also  with  gauze  (see  fig.  7).  So  long  as  tb« 


Fig.  7. 
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milk  is  warmer  than  the  surrounding  air,  the  air 
blows  in,  circulates  over  the  milk  and  passes  off, 
following  the  direction  indicated  by  the  arrows. 

This  top  is  useful  for  milk  set  in  pools  or  springs 
to  cool,  or  for  milk  set  for  cream  to  rise.  The 
milk  being  perfectly  protected  from  insects,  ani¬ 
mals  and  dust,  or  foreign  matter  of  any  kind, 
while  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  passing  over  its 
cooling  surface  so  long  as  the  milk  is  warm  at  ah. 

A  Milk  Stirrer. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Long,  of  Orange,  added  for  his  own 
use  an  improvement  to  this  useful  invention,  render¬ 
ing  it  a  perfect  and  rapid  means  of  cooling  milk. 

This  is  a  Stirrer,  which  is  simply  a  disc  of  tin 
from  which  a  long  stiff  wire  rises  and  passes  through 
the  ventilator  in  a  small  tube  made  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  By  means  of  this  wire  the  tin  disc,  which  is 
4  to  6  inches  in  diameter,  is  moved  up  and  down 
through  about  three  inches  space  in  the  bottom  of 
the  can  or  cooler — the  down  strokes  being  quick 
and  strong.  Three  strokes  are  sufficient  to  change 
all  the  milk  in  the  can,  causing  that  at  the  bottom, 
and  coldest,  to  be  stirred  through  all  the  rest. 

If  more  milk  is  to  be  added  the  top  is  slid  off 
half  way  and  is  held  by  the  stirrer-wire.  Figure  8 
shows  a  40-quart  can  of  the  modern  kind,  suppos¬ 
ed  to  be  standing  in  a  spring  or  tub  of  ice  water. 

A  Cream  Can. 


Cream,  as  taken  from  the  pans,  coolers,  or  other 
milk-setting  vessels,  always  contains  a  notable 


Fig.  8.— a  40-quakt  can. 


quantity  of  milk  which  separates  from  it  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  If  cream  is  sold  as  such, 
it  should  be  solid  cream,  of  course.  There  are 
two  ways  for  getting 
solid  cream— dipping 
it  out  of  the  cream 
jars  or  cans,  or  draw¬ 
ing  the  milk  from 
under  it.  The  latter 
mode  is  preferable. 

I  have  in  use  a 
cream  can  which 
holds  six  or  seven 
gallons  (see  fig.  9). 

It  is  provided  with 
the  ventilating  cover 
and  stirrer  just  de¬ 
scribed,  and  has  a 
window  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  show  how 
much  milk  separates. 

At  the  bottom  there 
is  also  a  spout,  closed 
by  a  cork.  Whenever 
cream  is  added,  the 
whole  mass,  new  Fig.  9. — a  ckeam  can. 
cream,  old  cream,  and 

milk,  are  stirred  together,  by  a  few  dashes  of  the 
stirrer.  This  cream  holder  may  be  kept  cool  by 
being  placed  in  water,  or  by  having  lumps  of  ice 
laid  upon  the  top,  and  thus  the  cream  freed  from 


milk  is  ventilated  and  kept  sweet  at  the  same  time. 
When  cream  is  to  be  ripened  for  churning,  it 

should  be  kept  at 
a  temperature  of 
60  to  63  degrees  un¬ 
til  it  turns  slightly 
sour.  This  cream- 
holder,  when  used 

Fig.  10.-CREAM  WARMER.  for  thi®  PUrP°“» 
may  be  set  m 

lukewarm  water,  in  a  warm  room,  or  upon  hot 
water  or  steam  pipes,  where  6uch  means  of  heating 
are  used.  Where  either  of  these  can  be  had  and 
controlled,  it  would  be  very  convenient  to  have 
warmers  made  for  the  purpose,  to  be  placed  under 
the  cans  (see  fig.  10).  This  warmer  being  connected 
by  a  rubber  tube  to  the  hot  water  tank,  or  pipe, 
would  be  kept  at  any  desirable  temperature  by 
allowing  more  or  less  water  to  flow  through  it. 

The  best  way  of  ascertaining  the  temperature  of 
milk  or  cream,  is  by  means  of  a  floating  thermom¬ 
eter.  One  advantage  which  the  Stirrer  described 
offers,  is  that  the  milk  may  be  thoroughly  stirred 
while  the  thermometer  floats  in  it  without  its  receiv¬ 
ing  any  injury  ;  further  the  test  is  more  accurate. 


Gilt-Edged  Butter. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  present 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  butter  is  due  to 
recent  methods  of  setting  milk,  churning  the 
cream,  and  preparing  the  butter  for  packing ;  and 
these  are  a  natural  outgrowth  of  the  factory  or 
creamery  system  of  dairying.  It  is  a  notable  fact 
that  the  highest-priced  butter  on  the  general  mar¬ 
kets  is  that  from  creameries,  in  which  every  new 
and  improved  device  for  aiding  in  butter  making  is 
tested  and  used  if  found  worthy.  The  dairy  sys¬ 
tem  gave  way  to  that  of  the  creamery,  because  no 
single  dairy  could  afford  to  procure  the  needed  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skill  for  producing  the  finest  butter. 
But  now  a  small  dairy  can  find  it  profitable  to  use 
the  most  modem  appliances  because  these  are 
adapted  for  all  uses,  and  to  furnish  the  dairy  of 
one  cow  or  the  factory  of  1000.  For  setting  the 
milk  there  are  the  deep-can  and  the  shallow-pan 
creameries,  and  it  is  an  undecided  question  among 
dairymen  which  of  these  two  systems  is  the  better. 
Premium  butter  has  been  made  on  each  system, 
and  the  question  is  really  nothing  more  than  one  of 
convenience  and  inclination,  not  to  say  prejudice. 
The  Cooley  System  of  deep  setting,  with  submerged 
cans,  is  an  excellent  one  for  those  who  prefer  the 
deep  cans.  A  new  and  shallow-pan  creamery, 
which  cannot  fail  to  please  neat  and  ambitious 
dairymen  is  the  Ferguson  Bureau  Creamery.  This 
is  so  arranged  as  to  provide  every  facility  for  cool¬ 
ing  the  milk  in  the  summer  or  warming  it  in  the 
winter,  for  preserving  the  milk  free  from  dust,  and 
for  aerating  and  exposing  it  to  the  light.  It  is  pro¬ 
vided  with  glazed  doors,  and  with  ventilating  open¬ 
ings  which  are  protected  by  gauze  covers,  and  is 
not  only  very  convenient  for  its  purposes,  but  a 
neat,  if  not  handsome,  piece  of  furniture  for  the 
house,  dairy,  or  butter  factory.  The  pans  are 
square,  of  different  sizes,  and  about  6  inches  deep. 
An  arrangement  is  made  for  drawing  off  the  milk 
from  the  bottom  of  each  pan.  But  it  is  upon  the 
churning  that  the  character  of  the  butter  chiefly 
depends.  Of  the  great  variety  of  chums  there  are 
but  few  which  give  general  satisfaction,  and  still 
fewer  with  which  butter  can  be  completely  made 
and  prepared  for  packing  in  the  churn.  In  figure 
1  we  give  an  engraving  of  butter  made  by  the  new 
method  of  churning  without  dashers.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  this  consists  of  small  grains  of  the  size 
of  sago  grains,  loosely  aggregated  together.  The 
butter  from  which  this  drawing  was  made  was 
churned  in  the  Rectangular  chum  (shown  in  figure 
2.)  As  this  is  revolved  by  two  opposite  angles,  a 
very  complete  agitation  of  the  cream  is  secured, 
and  8  to  12  minutes  is  sufficient  to  bring  the  butter, 
in  the  condition  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  but¬ 
ter  lies  so  loosely  in  the  chum  that  the  buttermilk 
can  be  drawn  off  from  an  opening  at  one  of  the 
angles,  and  cold  water  being  poured  in  ;  by  re¬ 
volving  the  chum  a  few  times,  the  butter  is  thor¬ 
oughly  washed,  and  freed  from  the  buttermilk.  A 


method  of  washing  butter  with  cold  brine,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  when  in  this  condition,  has  been  patented  ;  of 
the  justice  of  the  claim  to  a  patent  on  this  so-called 


Fig.  1.— FINE  GRANULAR  BUTTER. 


improvement  we  have  nothing  now  to  say,  except¬ 
ing  that  the  method  is  by  no  means  new  ;  but  to 
avoid  interference  with  a  patent,  just  or  unjust, 
another  plan  may  be  pursued.  After  the  butter  has 
been  washed,  salt  may  be  sprinkled  over  it,  and  a 
few  more  turns  of  the  churn  thoroughly  mixes  it- 
A  rest  of  a  few  hours  for  the  butter  to  drain  may 
be  given,  and  it  is  then  ready  for  packing,  more 
salt  being  added  if  necessary.  Some  experience 
with  this  churn  in  the  writer’s  dairy  has  been  very 
satisfactory,  and  its  simplicity  is  such  that  any  per¬ 
son,  not  an  expert,  can  hardly  fail  to  make  the  best 
quality  of  butter  in  it,  after  the  first  attempt.  The 
advantage  of  using  the  best  dairy  appliances  is  ob¬ 
vious.  Price  depends  upon  quality,  and  quality  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  use  of  the  most  effective  imple¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  reason  why  all  dairy  butter 
should  not  be  equal  to  the  best  product  of  the 
creamery,  all  that  is  needed,  good  cows  being  se¬ 
cured,  is  to  U6e  the  same  means  and  methods  of 
manufacture,  and  the  best  dairy  appliances  may  be 


Fig.  2.— THE  RECTANGULAR  CHURN. 


procured  at  such  a  reasonble  expense,  that  the  ex¬ 
tra  value  of  the  butter  from  a  small  dairy  of  only 
five  cows  will  pay  for  an  outfit  of  a  creamery,  and  a. 
chum  of  the  best  kind  in  a  single  season. 


A  Jersey  Cow’s  Record.— It  is  not  rare  to 
find  a  heavy  milker  among  Jersey  cows,  yet  the 
average  is  by  no  means  extraordinary.  Possibly  a 
true  record  of  a  whole  herd  of  Jerseys  as  to  weight 
of  milk  would  fall  below  that  of  a  herd  of  natives 
even,  and  greatly  below  that  of  an  Ayrshire  herd. 
A  notable  record  of  an  English  Jersey  cow,  however, 
is  worth  recording.  The  cow  is  “Luna,”  owned  by 
Mr.  Simpson.  In  1876  she  gave  8,985  lbs  ;  in  1877, 
8,202  lbs.;  in  1878,  8,368  lbs.;  an  average  of  8,518 
lbs.  per  year,  or  equal  to  a  daily  average  of  more 
than  23  lbs.  or  11  quarts.  One  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  characteristics  of  a  Jersey  cow,  is  her  per¬ 
sistence  in  milking,  and  although  she  may  not  give 
so  great  a  yield,  yet  by  hanging  on  during  300,  or 
330  days,  she  makes  up  by  perseverance,  what  others 
do  by  more  copious,  but  less  continuous  milking. 
If  there  were  only  more  Jerseys  like  this  one  1 
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Fence-Post  Driver. 


A  fence-post  driver  on  the  plan  of  a  pile-driver  is 
shown  in  figure  1.  This  is  made  to  fit  upon  a  wagon 
body,  resting  on  the  sill  a,  and  being  held  down  by 
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Fig.  1. — PLAN  OF  FENCE-POST  DRIVER. 

is  15  feet  long,  and  12  feet  above  the  sill,  3 
feet  being  below  it.  On  the  lower  part  a  pair  of 
guides  are  provided  which  clasp  the  post  loosely, 
and  cause  it  to  be  driven  in  the  right  direction. 
The  driver  (e)  is  of  the  usual  kind,  provided  with 
flanges  which  run  in  grooves  in  the  upright  posts 
that  serve  as  guides.  The  driver  is  lifted  by  a  forked 
catch,  through  which  the  hoisting  rope  passes,  and 
a  round  button  fastened  on  the  rope  at  proper  inter¬ 
vals,  engages  in  the  catch  and  so  raises  the  driver. 
When  the  driver  is  lifted  to  the  top  of  the  post,  the 
button  strikes  a  cam  (/),  which  is  made  with  a 
groove  through  it  to  admit  a  rope,  and  the  button, 
not  being  able  to  pass  through  the  groove,  is  drawn 
by  the  edge  of  the  cam  out  of  the  forked  catch,  so 
as  to  liberate  it  and  let  the 
driver  fall  on  to  the  head  of 
the  post.  The  rope  is  an  end¬ 
less  one,  passes  over  rollers 
(g) ;  and  having  one  turn 
around  the  winch  ( h ).  As  the 
winch  is  turned  the  rope  is 
drawn  under  and  over  the 
rollers,  the  button  passing  over 
these,  and  as  the  driver  falls, 
a  button  is  ready  to  take  it  up 
again.  So  that  the  action  is 
continuously  forward,  and  no 
rope  has  to  be  lowered  to  pick 
up  the  driver.  This  saves 
:  much  time  and  an  extra  hand, 
one  man  alone  being  able  to 
do  all  the  work  if  necessary. 
The  posts  are  held  by  the 
guides  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  head  of  the  post 
is  not  driven  any  lower  than  a  few  inches  above  the 
guide.  The  driver  should  be  of  cast  iron,  and, 
to  be  most  efficient,  weigh  not  less  than  50  pounds. 


Tape  Worms  £m  Lambs.- Tape  worms  fre¬ 
quently  infest  sheep  and  lambs,  but  injure  only  the 
lambs,  as  these  are  not  robust  enough  to  resist  the 
irritation  caused  in  the  bowels.  When  the  lambs 
are  troubled  with  diarrhoea,  and  scales,  and  flat  rib¬ 
bon  like  fragments  are  found  in  the  dung,  tape 
worms  are  present.  Then  2  ounces  of  Pumpkin- 
seed,  mashed,  or  pounded  to  a  paste ;  or  the  same 
quantity  of  powdered  root  of  Male  Fern  ;  or  2 
ounces  of  Kaw  Linseed  Oil,  with  half  an  ounce  of 
Spirits  of  Turpentine,  may  be  given,  and  repeated 
at  the  end  of  six  days.  Two  ounces  of  the  oil 
should  be  given  six  hours  after  the  administration 
of  the  Pumpkin-seed,  or  Fern-root.  Sometimes  a 
large  quantity  cf  oC$£  ments  of  the  worm  may  stop 
the  bowels,  and  cause  constipation  instead  of  di¬ 
arrhoea.  In  this  case,  the  belly  will  be  found  tense, 
and  filled  as  with  wind  or  gas,  and  in  each  case 
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Fig.  2. 


an  injection  of  the  oil  may  be  given,  followed 
immediately  with  another  of  blood-warm  water. 


Hints  and  Hslps  For  Farmers. 

A  Corn  Marker. — An  Indiana  farmer  sends 
sketches  of  a  very  useful  corn  marker,  which  is 
adapted  for  uneven,  as  well  as  for  smooth  ground. 
The  implement  is  shown  in  figure  1.  There  are  4 
markers  connected  by  cross-bars,  and  strengthened 
with  braces.  The  cross-bars  are  2  by  3  inches, 
fitted  in  notches  in  the  runners,  and  are  hinged  so 
that  the  runners  will  adapt  themselves  to  uneven 
ground,  as  shown  in  figure  2.  The  runner  shown 
in  figure  3,  is  3  feet 
long,  and  14  inches 
wide.  The  hinges 
are  made  of  rods  and 
eye-bolts,  such  as  are 
used  for  harrows. 

When  moving  to  or 
from  a  field, the  outer 
runners  may  be  turned  up,  as  shown  in  figure  4. 

To  Sling  a  Barrel. — It  is  often  desirable  to 
hoist  a  barrel  to  a  loft  or  elsewhere.  In  this  case 
one  should  know  how  to  sling  it.  This  may  be  done 
as  shown  in  the  illustration.  A  rope  is  passed 
around  the  barrel,  and  a  half-twist  is  made  in  it. 
The  end  is  then  carried  under  the  bottom,  and 
brought  up  on  the  other  side,  where  it  is  passed 
around  and  brought  back,  and  a  half  hitch  taken 


on  the  side  opposite  to  the  first  one.  The  ends  of 
the  rope  are  then  tied,  figure  7,  thus  making  a  sling 
by  means  of  which  the  barrel  is  easily  hoisted. 

Safety  Knot. — Mr.  L.  Osius,  Washtenaw  Co., 
Mich.,  sends  sketches  of  a  Safety  Knot,  of  which 


Fig.  ti.— -SINGLE  BOWLINE  KNOT. 


we  give  engravings.  Figure  5  shows  how  the  knot 
is  made  ;  A,  the  end  of  the  rope,  and  B,  the  continu¬ 
ing  part.  The  knot  is  useful  and  handy  for  many 
purposes,  as  binding  loads  of  hay,  etc. ;  in  fact,  for 
all  work  when  a  rope  with  a  safe  knot  is  needed. 

Another  Knot. — Our  old  friend,  Jas.  B.  Olcott, 
in  sending  a  holiday  greeting, 
after  his  usual  manner  of  com¬ 
bining  the  “useful  with  the 
agreeable,”  sends  a  note  about 
a  knot,  illustrating  it  by  the 
knot  itself.  Though  we  illus¬ 
trated  this  knot  some  years 
ago,  we  give  it  again  on  a 
larger  scale,  as  it  allows  us  to 
show  an  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  use  of  wire  for 
whipping  the  rope.  He  writes  : 
“I  have  been  thinking  of 
sending  you  a  Single  Bowline 
this  long  time.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  knots  on  the 
farm.  I  think  it  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  tethering  calves  and 
cattle,  because  it  will  never  untie  when  once 
properly  drawn  in  place,  and  no  matter  how 
tight,  or  stiff,  or  wet  it  gets  in  use,  it  may  be  untied 


Fig.  7. 


with  ease  and  in  a  moment.  This  is  the  knot  we 
see  sailors  using  when  they  throw  a  line  to  the 


wharf  with  a  hawser,  knotted  at  the  end,  to  make  a 
vessel  fast  by.  It  makes  no  odds  how  taut  she 
hauls  the 
cable,  the 
big  knot 
that  holds 
her  will 
loosen 
with  a 
turn  of  the 

wrist.  The  wire-whipping  at  the  ends  of  the  bit 
of  cord  speaks  for  itself. 

That  whipping  will  outwear 
any  rope.  I  bend  the  wire 
around  the  end  of  a  rope  by 
successive  bites  or  pinches  in 
an  iron  vise,  coaxing  the 
ends  of  the  wire  into  place, 
now  and  then,  with  a  light 
hammer.”  This  is  much  better  than  using  thread. 


Fig.  4. 


A  Barn  for  Sheep. 

Several  ask  for  a  plan  of  a  sheep  bam,  in  which 
cut  feed  can  be  used.  As  a  rule,  sheep  do  better 
on  long  feed  than  on  that  which  is  cut,  or  prepared 
in  any  way.  They  masticate  their  food  thoroughly, 
and  in  so  doing,  it  is  well  mixed  with  saliva, 
which  acts  as  a  solvent  of  the  food,  and  without 
which  digestion  is  not  perfect.  Cut  or  cooked 
food  is  more  easily  swallowed  than  long  hay,  coarse 
straw,  or  unground  grain,  and  sheep  do  not  thrive 
so  well  upon  it.  There  is  some  economy  in 
using  cut  food,  and  this  may  in  some  cases  perhaps 
make  up  for  defects  in  other  ways.  But  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  barn  does  not  depend  entirely 
on  the  system  of  feeding ;  the  interior  arrangements 
may  be  so  made,  as  to  he  applicable  to  any  method  of 
feeding,  and  a  building  of  this  kind  is  here  described. 
The  ratio  of  available  space  in  a  building,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  length  of  the  wall,  depends  upon 
the  form  ;  a  square  budding,  with  96  feet  of  wall, 
will  be  24  feet  in  diameter,  and  contain  576  square 
feet  in  area.  A  circular  building  with  96  feet  of 
wall,  will  be  301  feet  in  diameter,  and  have  an  area 
of  732  square  feet ;  an  octagonal  building  with  96 


Fig.  1.— PLAN  OF  OCTAGONAL  SHEEP  BARN. 

feet  of  wall,  will  have  a  diameter  of  29  feet,  and  an 
area  of  696  feet,  and  a  building  of  this  shape,  will  be 
built  much  more  conveniently  and  cheaply,  than  a 
round  building.  For  sheep,  the  octagonal  form  is 
especially  well  adapted,  because  the  largest  space 
is  needed,  and  no  fastenings  or  stalls  are  required. 
The  inner  arrangement  for  feeding,  too,  may  be 
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made  with  the  greatest  convenience  in  a  bam  of 
this  kind.  At  figure  1  is  given  a  plan  of  an  octagon 
sheep  barn,  supposed  to  be  36  feet  in  diameter,  and 
intended  for  a  flock  of  150,  to  200  sheep.  A  range 
of  feed  racks,  made  as  shown  at  figure  2,  runs 
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Fig.  2. “ARRANGEMENT  OF  FEED  RACKS. 


around  the  barn,  and  another  9  feet  from  it ;  the 
latter  is  double,  and  is  fed  from  both  sides.  Feed 
spouts  are  dropped  from  the  floor  above  at  conven¬ 
ient  intervals,  to  carry  the  cut  chaff  into  the  feed¬ 
ing  troughs.  The  most  economical  power  for  cut¬ 
ting  the  feed,  would  be  a  wind-mill,  placed  over  the 
center  of  the  barn,  and  a  well  might  be  dug  in  the 
center  of  the  building,  from  which  water  could  be 
forced  into  troughs  in  a  yard  made  around  it.  The 
feed  trough  is  made  as  shown  at  figure  3,  consist¬ 
ing  of  a  box  for  the  feed  with  a  sloping  board  in 


Fig.  3.— CONSTRUCTION  OF  FEED  RACK. 


front,  coming  down  to  within  4  inches  of  the  bot¬ 
tom,  to  prevent  the  sheep  from  wasting  the  fodder. 
Sloping  stakes  should  be  fixed  about  2  or  3  feet 
apart  in  front  of  the  troughs,  to  prevent  the  sheep 
from  crowding  each  other  away  from  their  feed. 
A  push  rake,  (fig.  4),  would  be  found  useful  for 
putting  the  chafE  into  the  spouts.  It  would  not  be 
advisable  to  wet  the  feed  for  the  sheep,  the  labor 
would  not  be  repaid  by  any  advantage  that  might 
be  gained.  Any  grain  which  may  be  given  to  the 
6heep,  might  be  fed  in  the  troughs  once  each  day 


The  Sewage  Waste  of  the  Family. 

We  are  making  some  progress,  both  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  village,  in  utilizing  the  contents  of  the 
sink-drain,  and  the  water-closet,  or  the  earth-closet. 
But  still  there  is  great  room  for  improvement.  We 
consume  in  our  families  abundance  of  animal  food, 
furnishing  all  the  materials  out  of  which  plants  are 
made.  These  fertilizing  matters  are  nearly  all 
wasted,  unless  there  is  some  contrivance  to  incor¬ 
porate  them  with  the  soil.  If  properly  saved,  the 
wastes  of  the  family  would  fertilize  the  half-acre 
garden  adjoining  the  dwelling,  and  make  it  produce 


Fig.  4. — A  PUSH-RAKE. 


maximum  crops  of  fruits  and  vegetables  for  the 
supply  of  the  table.  We  have  tried  the  two  most 
common  methods,  that  of  composting  fecal  mat¬ 


ters,  and  that  of  turning  them  into  a  cistern  for 
the  manufacture  of  liquid  manure.  While  both  are 
good,  and  each  has  its  advantage,  we  prefer  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  wastes  in  the  form  of  liquid  ma¬ 
nure.  There  is  not  much  choice  in  either  ease  as  to 
the  labor  to  be  expended  in  conveying  fertilizers  to 
the  soil.  The  use  of  the  liquid  manure  involves  a 
little  more  expense  in  the  fixtures.  For  this  pur¬ 
pose  a  cistern  is  needed  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
hold  all  the  water  used  in  the  family  for  six  or  eight 
weeks.  The  privy  vault  enlarged  and  cemented 
will  answer  a  good  purpose.  A  large  earthern  or 
iron  pipe  four  or  more  inches  in  diameter,  should 
conduct  the  sink  and  laundry  water  into  this  cis¬ 
tern.  This  liquid  mauure  can  be  used  to  advantage 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  For  the  seven  months  or 
more  it  is  available  for  direct  application  to  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  and  fruits  in  the  garden,  and  for  the 
winter  season  it  can  be  pumped  on  to  the  compost 
heap  where  all  the  vegetable  wastes  of  the  garden, 
and  leaves,  and  muck,  are  fermenting  for  next  sea¬ 
son’s  use.  This  liquid  not  only  furnishes  plant 
food,  but  supplements  the  rain-fall  which  is  often¬ 
times  quite  deficient  for  maximum  crops.  So  great 
is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  luxuriant  vegetation  in 
the  garden,  and  of  eating  well-grown  fruit  and  veg¬ 
etables,  that  we  should  use  liquid  manure  even  if  it 
was  more  expensive.  Connecticut. 


-SLIDING  STABLE  WINDOW. 


Stable  Windows. 

Many  horses  are  made  partly  or  completely  blind 
by  want  of  windows  in  the  stable,  or  by  windows 
improperly 
placed, or  not 
correctly 
made.  If  the 
light  comes 
from  one  side 
only,  the  eye 
furthest  from 
the  light  re¬ 
ceives  less  of 
the  sun’s  rays;  if  it  comes  from  behind,  it  is 
almost  as  injurious  to  the  sight ;  if  there  is  no  light, 
the  sudden  transition  from  darkness  to  bright  sun¬ 
shine,  more  especially  in  the  winter  when  snow  is 
on  the  ground,  is  painful  and  injurious.  A  direct 
face-light  is  preferable,  but  a  diffused  light  is  bet¬ 
ter  than  any  other.  It  is  rarely  possible  to  have 
windows  on  every  side  of  a  stable,  and  therefore 
_  one  must  choose 

the  best.  This  is 
the  side  in  front  of 
the  stalls,  so  that 
the  horse  faces 
it,  and  the  light 
should  come  from 
above.  A  win¬ 
dow  made  to  slide 
(figure  1),  is  per¬ 
haps  the  best  for 
a  stable,  as  it  is 
cheap,  simple, and 
may  be  opened 
a  short  or  longer 
space  for  ventila¬ 
tion.  A  shade  to 
deflect  the  light 
may  be  fitted  below  the  window,  for  use  in  bright 
weather,  as  shown  at  figure  2.  This  shade  is  hinged 
below  the  window,  and  may  be  made  to  rest  on 
brackets,  and  form  a  shelf  if  desired,  or  may  fall 
down  against  the  wall.  It  may  be  raised  by  a  cord 
or  a  short  brace  from  the  wall.  It  should  be  paint¬ 
ed  white,  so  as  to  reflect  and  diffuse  the  light  as 
much  as  possible.  An  excellent  kind  of  window  is 
a  swinging  sash  (fig.  3),  which,  being  made  to  swing 
out  at  the  top,  and  in  at  the  bottom,  provides  at 
the  same  time  a  good  means  of  ventilation.  The 
air  will  escape  at  the  top,  and  pass  in  at  the  bottom 
as  shown  by  the  arrows.  Stable  windows,  upon 
which  direct  sun-light  falls,  should  be  shaded  by 
spatter-work,  done  by  spraying  lime-wash  on  the 
glass,  from  a  paint  brush  over  a  round  stick.  This 
covers  the  glass,  and  while  it  is  translucent,  it  is  not 
transparent,  and  softens  and  diffuses  the  light. 


Fig.  2. 


Pure  Cistern  Water. 

There  is  frequently  much  difficulty  arising  from 
impure  cistern  water.  Constant  complaints  are 
made  of  it,  and  inquiries  often  come  to  us  to  know 
how  to  purify  the  water  or  cleanse  the  cistern.  The 
difficulty  arises  from  the  admission  of  impurities 
into  the  cistern,  not  that  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  the  cisterns  or  with  the  method  of  keeping 


PURIFIER  FOR  CISTERN  WATER, 
the  water.  The  impurities  are  carried  in  with  the 
first  water  of  a  shower  that  falls,  washing  the  roof 
of  all  the  various  accummulations  that  gather 
upon  it  and  in  the  gutters  during  the  dry  weather 
between  the  rains.  Numerous  insects  and  leaves, 
a  large  quantity  of  dust  and  various  organic  mat¬ 
ters,  such  ao  the  droppings  of  birds,  pollen  of 
trees,  spores  of  fungi,  etc.,  are  thus  carried  into  the 
cistern,  where  they  decompose,  ferment,  and  foul 
the  water.  This  is  not  nearly  so  easy  to  cure  as  to 
avoid.  It  may  be  prevented  by  some  arrangement 
by  which  the  first  water  is  turned  from  the  cistern 
into  the  overflow,  with  the  gathered  impurities. 

Such  an  arrangement  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  illustration.  The  leader  from  the  roof  is  con¬ 
nected  with  a  pipe  into  the  outlet,  as  shown,  and  a 
valve  is  made  to  shut  off  the  water  from  the  cistern 
(at  a).  The  valve  is  connected  with  a  lever, 
weighted  at  one  end  to  keep  it  closed,  and  at  the 
other  end  is  a  receptacle  for  water  which  runs  in  a 
small  stream  from  the  offset  of  the  leader  pipe. 
When  the  rain  falls,  the  water  flows  off  into  the 
outlet,  a  small  portion  falling  into  the  receptacle. 
When  this  is  full  it  overbalances  the  weight,  and 
drops,  when  the  valve  is  moved,  so  as  to  close  the 
waste-pipe  and  turn  the  water  into  the  cistern. 


Farm  Ladders. 

The  accompanying  engravings  of  farm  ladders, 
(for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  “  London  Agricul¬ 
tural  Gazette”),  show  very  clearly 
their  character  and  uses.  These  are 
made  in  sections,  connected  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  be  rigid  or  pivoted,  as 
may  be  required  for  different  pur¬ 
poses.  The  ladders  may  be  joined  so 
as  to  form  an  independent  step-lad¬ 
der,  for  use  in  the  orchard  or  in  builfl- 


HANDY  FARM  LADDERS. 

ings,  or  as  a  long  ladder,  that  may  be  turned  over 
the  peak  of  a  roof  for  thatching  or  shingling.  By 
using  a  third  section  placed  upon  a  stack,  it  may 
be  used  for  building  up,  or  for  finishing  off  the  top. 
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Saws  and  How  to  Use  Them. 

The  idea  of  a  saw  was  probably  first  suggested 
to  mankind  by  a  jagged  edged  knife.  Some 
insects  are  provided  with  very  perfect  saws,  such 
as,  for  instance,  the  well  known  seventeen-year 
locusts,  the  saw  flies,  and  the  wood  wasps.  Insects 
were,  in  fact,  the  first  sawyers,  and  sawed  for  their 
existence  ages  before  a  human  being  thought  of  a 
saw.  A  Grecian  story  relates  that  an  uncle,  Daeda¬ 
lus,  and  his  nephew,  Talus,  invented  the  saw  al¬ 
most  simultaneously  by  first  discovering  that  the 
jaw  bone  of  a  snake  could  be  used  for  cutting 
wood,  and  improved  upon  the  idea  by  notching  an 
iron  plate.  As  in  modern  times,  each  one  of  these 


inventors  claimed  priority,  and  there  being  no 
patent  office  to  appeal  to,  the  uncle  decided  the 
dispute  in  the  old  fashion  way  by  killing  his  nephew, 
which  was  a  summary  and  effective  manner  of 
settling  what  a  patent  lawyer  would  now  call  an 
“  interference.”  Ovid,  who  is  known  for  his 


Fig.  2. — A  JAPANESE  SAW. 


doubtful  way  of  giving  facts,  states  that  one  Perdix, 
another  nephew  of  Daedalus,  made  the  discovery  by 
using  the  back-bone  of  a  fish,  and  was  changed  to 
a  Partridge  by  some  jealous  rival  ;  it  is  not  stated 
whether  his  rival  plucked  him  clean,  as  is  done 


Fig.  3.— A  KEY-HOLE*  SAW. 


now  sometimes.  Then,  as  now,  we  see  that  the 
inventive  faculty  seemed  to  run  in  families.  Saws 
were  made  in  what  is  known  as  the  stoue  age,  when 


Fig.  4.— KEY-HOLE  SAW  NO.  2. 


only  stone  tools  were  in  use,  by  cementing  sharp 
flakes  of  flint  into  wooden  handles.  Saws  of  a  very 
hard  and  glassy  volcanic  stone,  known  as  Obsidian, 
have  been  found  in  New  Jersey  under  several  feet 
of  gravel.  Saws  of  the  bronze  age  have  been  found 
in  Germany.  After  bronze,  iron  came  into  use, 
and  saws  (very  much  like  ours  of  the  present  day) 
were  employed  by  the  Egyptians.  A  saw  found 
in  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  is  represented  at  figure  1,  and  some  old 
writers  of  nearly  2,000  years  ago  are  supposed  to 
have  known  of  circular  saws.  The  saw  in  figure  1 
is  fastened  into  the  handle  by  means  of  a  tang,  as 
our  knife  blades  are.  Saws  are  frequently  men¬ 
tioned  in  Scripture,  and 
stone,  even,  was  cut 
with  saws  for  Solomon’s 
temple.  The  fact  is, 
that  every  form  of 
Fig,  5.  modem  saw  which  is 

supposed  to  be  of  the 
very  latest  invention,  has  been  known  for  many 
ages ;  circular  saws  were  in  use  in  1777,  and  even 
the  supposed  to  be  recent  band  saw  was  patented 
in  England  in  1808.  Besides,  some  very  old  saws 
are  much  better,  and  made  on  more  correct  princi¬ 
ples  than  our  modern  ones.  For  instance,  who  has 
not  been  annoyed  when 
using  a  key-hole  saw  to 
find  the  blade  catch  and 
bend  nearly  double,  and 
sometimes  snap  off  as  it 
is  pushed  through  the  Fig.  6. 

wood.  But  the  Japanese  and  Chinese,  and  other 
Asiatics,  have  used  saws  of  this  kind  for  centuries 
that  are  free  from  this  objection.  At  figure  2  is 
shown  a  Japanese  saw  that  was  used  by  a  Japanese 


mechanic  at  the  Centennial  Exhibition.  The  teeth 
are  seen  to  be  inclined  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
our  usual  method,  and  a  key-hole  saw  thus  made 
(fig.  3)  could  not  possibly  bend  or  break  while  in 
use,  as  that  shown  at 
figure  4  would  certainly 
do  in  the  hands  of  one 
that  was  not  an  expert 
in  the  use  of  saws. 
With  this  exception, 
our  saws  are  now  more 
effective  than  saws  ever  were,  because  the  principle 
upon  which  the  teeth  work  is  well  understood. 
The  teeth  are  used  first  to  cut,  then  to  open  an 
easy  channel  in  which  to  work,  and  lastly,  to  re¬ 
move  the  chips  or  saw¬ 
dust.  The  form  of  the 
teeth  and  the  “set,”  or 
bend  given  to  them,  en¬ 
able  them  to  perform 
these  operations  proper¬ 
ly.  The  best  form,  of  course,  has  been  discovered  by 
gradual  experience.  If  a  novice  attempts  to  cut  a 
board  across  the  grain  with  a  rip-saw,  he  will  find  ' 
out  that  the  shape  of  the  teeth  has  much  to  do 
with  the  work,  and  that  for  cross-cutting  and  cut¬ 
ting  along  the  board  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres, 
differently  shaped  teeth  are  required.  A  cross-cut 
saw  cuts  across  the  fibres  of  the  wood,  and  sharp- 
edged  teeth,  filed  to  sharp  points,  so  as  to  tear  the 
fibres  apart,  are  required.  These  teeth  are  triangu¬ 
lar,  and  are  most  frequently  cut  at  an  angle  of  CO 
degrees  (fig.  5),  and  sometimes  at  an  angle  of  50 
degrees  (fig.  6).  For  greater  ease  in  sharpening, 
the  form  of  the  tooth  has  been  changed  in  mill 
saws,  as  shown  at  figure  7,  and  this,  by  degrees, 
was  improved  to  the  “  briar-tooth,”  figure  8,  which 
is  well  adapted  for  the  scraping  or  paring  action 
used  in  rip-sawing  timber.  In  ripping,  a  sharp 
chisel-like  cut  is  made  along  the  fibres,  and  the 
piece  pared  off  is  wedged  out  of  its  place  by  the 
teeth,  the  fibres  having  little  adherence  together 
as  they  lay  side  by  side.  This  may  be  readily 
seen  by  the  ease  with  which  a  board  may  be  split 
lengthwise.  This  action  is  facilitated  by  the  set  of 
the  teeth  (fig.  9),  each  alternate  tooth  being  bent 
outwards,  so  that  the  cut  is  wider  than  the  blade 
of  the  saw.  Formerly  the  teeth  were  bent  over  in 
sets  of  several  at  one  side  (fig.  9)  alternately,  but 
now  each  alternate  tooth  is  set.  Some  sawyers 
upset  or  swage  the  teeth  (fig.  10),  which  has  the 
same  effect  as  setting,  but  is  better,  because  each 
tooth  has  two  cutting  corners.  The  teeth  of  a 


Fig.  9. — TEETH  SETTING. 

Fig.  10. — SWAGED  TEETH. 


cross-cut  saw  divide  the  fibres  across,  and  reduce 
them  to  dust,  the  edges  being  sharp,  to  produce 
a  clean  cut  (fig.  11).  This  is  the  M  form  of  tooth, 


Fig.  11.— the  m  FORM  OF  TEETH. 


which  was  first  described  in  1846  in  Germany,  and 
it  is,  in  fact,  a  doubled  ordinary  saw  tooth,  cutting 
both  ways,  and  is  therefore  very  rapid  in  its  action. 
The  teeth  are  usually  set  by  bending  the  whole 
doubled  tooth  (fig.  12),  but  sometimes  each  half¬ 
tooth  is  bent  alternately.  This  form  of  saw  cuts 
iu  a  remarkably  easy  manner.  Perhaps  the  most 
useful  innovation  iu  sawing,  is  the  use  of  the  band 
saw,  in  which  no  back  stroke  is  made,  but  a  contin¬ 
uous  down-stroke  of  a  thin  saw-plate,  which  runs 
over  two  large  pulleys.  This  is  an  improvement  on 
the  circular  saw,  which  has  also  a  continuous  mo¬ 
tion,  as  the  band  is  always  tight  and  rigid,  and  does 


Fig.  8. 


not  spring  as  a  circular  saw  sometimes  will  (into  a 
dish  form,)  by  the  heating  and  expansion  of  the 
outer  portion  of  the  disc. 

As  saws  are  wasted  by  filing,  the  space  between 
the  teeth  is  removed  by  “  gumming,”  which  is  cut¬ 
ting  away  the  metal,  or  punching  it  out.  To  ren- 


Fig.  12.— showing  the  setting. 


der  this  operation  easier,  some  saws  are  made 
with  holes  in  the  lines  of  the  “  gullets  ” 
(fig.  13) ;  rounded  gullets  are  stronger  than  acute 
angled  ones,  and  do  not  crack  as  easily  as  the  lat¬ 
ter  do  (fig.  14),  and  the  holed  saws  are  convenient, 
not  only  on  this  account,  but  because  a  crack  that 
may  start,  will  not  go  beyond  the  first  hole.  For 
the  purpose  of  clearing  the  saw-dust,  a  few  teeth 
are  sometimes  left  without  set,  and  filed  shorter 
than  the  others,  but  this  is  not  necessary  if  ample 
room  is  left  in  the  gullet  to  carry  out  the  sawdust. 
American  saws  were  formerly  considered  inferior  to 
the  English,  but  by  care  and  skill  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  they  are  now  superior  to  the  English,  and 
are  largely  exported  to  England.  An  American 
mechanic  now  insists  upon  having  an  American  saw. 


Shell  Marl,  Oyster  Lime,  and  Swamp  Muck. 

The  recent  numbers  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of 
the  Connecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
under  the  able  directorship  of  Professor  S.  W. 


Fig.  13.— holes  in  the  “  gullets.” 


Johnson,  have  contained  information  of  value  to  the 
general  farmer.  In  the  number  for  February  7th 
is  an  analysis  of  a  Shell  Marl  which  is  shown  to 
consist  of  40  per  cent  of  Carbonate  of  Lime  and 
about  2  per  cent  of  Carbonate  of  Magnesia,  the 
remaining  being  mostly  sand  and  moisture. 

“There  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  employment,  in 
liberal  quantities,  viz  :  one  or  .more  tons  per  acre, 
especially  upon  grass  lands,  would  often  be  at¬ 
tended  with  decided  and  long-continued  benefit, 
but,  in  most  cases,  its  action  upon  grain  crops 
would  not  appear  at  once  in  so  decided  a  manner 
as  is  very  commonly  the  case  with  good  super¬ 
phosphates  or  guanos. 

“  The  fertilizing  effects  of  this  Shell  Marl,  as  well 
as  its  commercial  value,  may  be  safely  measured  by 
the  percentage  of  lime  which  it  contains.” 

It  is  proposed  to  put  this  marl  on  the  market  as 
a  fertilizer  at  $15  per  ton,  a  price  that  js  far  more 
than  the  material  is  worth. 

The  analyses  of  Oyster-Shell  Lime,  of  which  three 
are  given  in  the  same  Bulletin,  show  that  the  prin¬ 
cipal  constituents  are  Carbonate  of  Lime  and 
Hydrate  of  Lime,  with  small  quantities  of  Potash, 
Soda,  Magnesia,  and  Phosphoric  Acid. 

“  When  applied  to  land,  oyster-shell  lime  may 
act  as  fertilizer  strictly  speaking,  or  as  an  amend¬ 
ment.  Commonly,  both  kinds  of  action  are  exerted, 
and  the  distinction  between  fertilizer  and  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  generally  recognized  in  practice, 
although  very  important  in  considering  the  effects 
of  this  substance.  Lime  is  used  as  an  amendment 
on  heavy  clay  soils,  2  to  3  or  more  tons  being  some¬ 
times  applied  per  acre.  On  loams  or  light  lands 


Fig.  14. — SHOWING  A  CRACK. 


1,000  pounds,  or  20  bushels  of  Oyster-Shell  Lime, 
applied  once  in  two  or  three  years,  is  a  usual 
application,  equivalent  to  the  addition  of  300  to 
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500  pounds  to  the  acre,  annually.  It  is  evident 
that  the  small  quantities  of  potash,  magnesia,  and 
phosphoric  acid  contained  in  such  doses  of  oyster- 
shell  lime  can  have  no  sensible  effect  upon  crops. 


Fig.  1. — A  HINGED  GUABD. 


It  is  the  lime  alone,  therefore,  to  which  any  benefit 
must  be  ascribed.  A  consideration  of  the  modes 
of  action  of  hydrate  of  lime,  when  applied  as  a 
fertilizer,  will  make  evident  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  aids  to  the  farmer  and  deserves  more 
attention  from  land  owners  than  it  has  received. 

“  Our  cultivated  crops  contain  on  the  average  as 
much  lime  as  potash.  The  necessity  for  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  potash  salts  is  fully  recognized,  but 
probably  the  lack  of  lime  is  as  common  a  cause  of 
unfruitfulness ;  for  while  potash  seldom  wastes 
from  the  soil  to  any  serious  extent,  and  is  found  in 


Fig.  2. — WOODEN  FIXED  GUABD. 


spring,  well,  and  river  waters,  in  extremely  small 
quantities,  lime  freely  dissolves  in  water  and  rapid¬ 
ly  wastes  from  the  soil,  so  that  other  things  being 
equal,  there  is  more  need  for  its  restoration.” 

The  three  samples  of  Peat  or  Swamp  Muck,  the 
analyses  of  which  are  given  in  a  later  Bulletin, 
contain  2  to  3  per  cent  of  Nitrogen,  which,  when 
the  muck  is  acted  upon  by  an  alkali,  like  lime,  be¬ 
comes  available  plant  food. 

“  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  application  of 
this  swamp  muck,  especially  to  poor,  light  soils, 
would  be  very  serviceable.  Evidently,  however, 
the  large  proportion  of  water  which  the  fresh  muck 
contains  makes  it  a  nice  point  to  decide  how  much 
can  be  spent  upon  its  handling  without  consuming 
the  profit  of  its  application.  The  proper  mode  of 
using  swamp  muck  is  to  throw  it  out  where  it  will 
drain  and  dry  for  some  months,  during  frosty 
weather,  and  to  employ  the  weathered  muck  as  an 
absorbent  in  the  stables  or  barn  yard,  or  to  com- 


Fig.  3. — GUABD  FOB  GKAIN-BOX. 


post  it  with  lime,  fish,  or  any  other  animal  mat¬ 
ters  yielding  ammonia  by  their  decomposition.” 


Guards  for  Peed  Troughs. 

To  prevent  the  feed  or  hay  from  being  thrown 
out  of  the  mangers  or  feed-boxes,  a  practice  which 
some  horses  indulge  in  very  freely;  it  is  customary 
to  use  guards,  which  may  be  either  hinged  so  as  to 
be  raised  up  as  shown  at  figure  1,  or  fixed  across 


the  manger  as  at  figure  2.  The  guard,  like  figure  1, 
may  be  made  of  strong  wire,  or  light  bar-iron,  riv¬ 
eted  together,  or  it  may  be  merely  a  wooden 
frame.  The  guards  shown  in  figure  2  are  simply 
wooden  cross-bars,  so 
fixed  by  means  of  nails, 
that  the  horse  or  cow 
cannot  throw  out  the 
feed  with  its  nose.  For 
feed-boxes  the  guard 
may  be  made  by  nailing 
pieces  across  the  cor¬ 
ners,  as  shown  at  figure 
3,  if  the  box  is  not  large 
enough  to  allow  them 
to  be  nailed  lengthwise. 

Some  such  device  as 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ings,  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  whenever  there 
is  a  disposition  on  the 
part  of  the  animal  to  waste  its  feed.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  in  making  a  guard  of  some  kind,  will  save 
many  times  its  cost  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks. 


Poultry  Farming. 

There  is  no  other  branch  of  stock  keeping  that 
seems  to  be  so  popular  or  promise  so  favorably  as 
poultry  raising.  The  general  idea  is  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  consists  of  throwing  out  com  to  a  flock  of 
hens  with  one  hand  and  gathering  eggs  with  the 
other.  But  while  this  may  be  true  in  some  cases, 
it  is  very  different  in  others.  It  is  very  interesting 
for  a  novice  to  watch  an  expert  performing  some 
intricate  operation  with  the  greatest  ease  and  cool¬ 
ness  and  with  perfect  success,  and  he  may  think  it 
is  a  very  simple  matter.  It  is  the  same  in  regard 
to  poultry  keeping ;  the  expert  poultry  fancier 
meets  with  no  difficulty  and  ail  goes  on  smoothly, 
but  the  novice  is  in  trouble  from  the  first ;  the  eggs 
are  few,  the  chicks  die,  vermin  and  disease  destroy 
the  flock,  and  the  attempt  ends  in  disaster.  Prob¬ 
ably  the  reason  is,  that  too  much  has  been  at¬ 
tempted  and  failurehas  resulted  as  much  from  this 
as  from  want  of  attention.  One  may  very  easily 
keep  10  or  12  fowls  with  profit,  who  could  not 
easily  double  or  treble  this  number  successfully, 
because  with  a  large  number,  all  the  difficulties 
which  arise,  such  as  want  of  cleanliness,  the  pres¬ 


ence  of  vermin,  impure  air  and  risk  of  infection 
increase  in  a  much  larger  ratio  than  does  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  flock.  But  if  one  has  succeeded  with  a 
small  flock  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not  be 
able  to  do  so  with  several  flocks,  if  each  is  kept 
in  just  the  same  manner  as  the  original  one. 
Afterwards  the  flocks  may  be  enlarged*  but  as  this 
is  the  very  point  on  which  most  of  the  younger 
poultry  fanciers  fail,  the  greatest  caution  should  be 
observed  in  adding  to  the  number  of  fowls  kept  in 
each  coop  or  house  and  yard.  An  inquiry  is  made 
by  one  who  is  desirous  of  keeping  fowls  upon  a 
farm  of  thirty  acres  which  has  a  stream  passing 
through  the  middle  of  it,  as  shown  in  the  plan  in 
tig.  1,  which  is  given  as  a  good  method  of  dividing 
it  and  arranging  the  yards  and  houses.  From  con¬ 
siderable  experience  with  a  similar  plot  of  ground, 
we  would  suggest  that  the  thirty  acres  be  laid  out 
in  lots  of  two  acres  each  as  shown.  The  dwelling 
and  orchard  lots  in  the  center  would  contain  two 
acres,  and  each  of  the  acre  lots  on  either  side  of 
the  stream  would  have  a  yard  or  “run”  fenced 
off  and  kept  in  grass  for  grazing.  The  houses 
would  be  ranged,  each  in  its  yard,  on  both  sides  of 


the  stream,  as  shown,  and  a  plentiful  supply  of 
water  would  be  always  at  hand.  A  yard  is  behind 
each  house  ;  the  yards  behind  the  dwelling  may 
be  used  for  brood  coops  in  which  the  young  chicks 


would  be  near  at  hand.  The  fences  between  the 
yards  may  be  of  pickets  or  wire  ;  the  latter  would 
be  preferable  if  it  could  be  afforded.  A  very  com¬ 
plete  arrangement  of  wire  fence  is  shown  in  figure 
2,  and  one  for  a  small  coop  and  covered  yard  in 
figure  3;  a  range  of  houses  of  very  convenient 
shape  and  size,  which  may  be  left  open  or  enclosed 
with  yards,  is  shown  in  figure  4.  It  would  be  proper 
to  keep  each  lot  securely  fenced,  so  that  the  flocks 


could  not  mix,  and  not  to  keep  more  than  fifty  or 
sixty  fowls  in  each  plot.  It  would  be  better  to 
begin  with  twenty-five  at  first,  which  would  be 
enough  until  it  was  found  safe  by  experience  to 
gradually  increase  the  number  in  the  flocks. 


Milk  as  Poultry  Food.— We  have  been  try¬ 
ing  milk  as  poultry  food  during  the  winter  and 
can  confidently  recommend  it  to  villagers  and  farm¬ 
ers  who  keep  one  or  more  cows  for  family  use. 
Where  butter  is  made  and  skim  milk  is  plenty,  it  is 
a  very  valuable  addition  to  the  fare  of  the  poultry 
yard.  One  main  difference  between  winter  and 
spring  laying  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  animal  food 
in  winter.  The  milk  supplies  this,  and  is  devoured 
with  eagerness.  The  skim  and  buttermilk  may  be 
poured  into  the  feeding  trough,  and  kept  constant¬ 
ly  by  the  fowls,  or  it  may  be  mixed  with  scalded 
meal  of  various  grains.  Indian  meal  is  a  good  ra¬ 
tion  once  a  day,  but  it  should  be  varied  with  oat  or 
rye  meal,  and  with  whole  grain  of  wheat,  buck¬ 
wheat,  or  barley.  In  a  warm  room  with  a  good 
southern  exposure,  and  plenty  of  light,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  getting  plenty  of  eggs  from  early  pul¬ 
lets,  and  this  is  the  time  when  eggs  are  of  great 
market  value.  Later  in  the  season,  when  the  broods 


Fig.  4. — BANGE  OF  POULTBY  HOUSES. 

come  off,  milk,  which  will  then  be  more  abundant, 
will  be  an  excellent  feed  for  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  all  kinds  of  young  poultry,  and  will  give 
quite  as  good  returns  as  when  fed  to  pigs. 
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Another  Inside  Door  Fastening. 

Last  month  we  published  three  forms  of  inside 
fastenings  for  double  bam  doors,  all  of  which  were 
constructed  of  wood.  H.  Minton,  Morris  Co., 
N.  J.,  hands  us  a  sketch  o4  another  fastener,  that 
is  constructed  of  iron,  and  is  highly  recommended 


AN  IRON  INSIDE  DOOR  FASTENER. 


by  Mr.  M.,  and  others,  who  have  it  in  use  in  his 
neighborhood.  The  long  iron  rod  running  the 
whole  length  of  the  door,  is  £-inch  in  diameter, 
and  fastened  to  the  inside  of  the  door  by  three 
Iron  strips,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  ends 
of  the  rod  are  so  bent  that  they  act  as  hooks,  pass¬ 
ing  around  i-inch  iron  pins,  driven  one  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  and  the  other  at  the  top  of  the  door  frame. 
The  rod  is  turned  by  a  small  lever  near  the  center, 
which  acts  on  a  pivot,  and  is  put  in  a  rest  when  the 
door  is  fastened.  Any  blacksmith  can  make  the 
rod  for  this  very  convenient  barn-door  fastening. 


What  Shall  We  Raise? 

The  question  aboje  given  interests  every  farmer, 
but  especially  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  older  por¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  where  “  farming  don’t  pay,” 
is  so  often  asserted,  and  so  often  illustrated  by 
those  who  assert  it.  The  State  Board  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  Massachusetts,  held  its  winter  meeting  in 
December  last,  at  Greenfield,  in  Franklin  Co.,  in 
the  N.  W.  part  of  the  State.  Those  of  us  who  at¬ 
tended  from  other  States,  found  much  to  interest 
and  instruct.  The  excellent  dairy  show  held  at  that 
time,  has  been  described  in  “Among  the  Farmers.” 
A  most  interesting  part  of  the  proceedings,  was  a 
paper  on  the  Agriculture  of  Franklin  Co.,  founded 
upon  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1840,  and  the  State  Cen¬ 
sus  of  1875,  and  pointed  out  the  changes  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  farm  production,  during 35  years. 
I  wish  that  this  paper  could  be  read  and  considered, 
not  only  by  every  New  England  farmer,  but  by 
every  farmer  in  all  of  the  older  States,  where  the 
farming  of  50  years  ago  no  longer  “pays.”  The 
experience  of  the  farmers  in  Franklin  Co.  shows 
that  if  “the  times ”  change,  we  must  change  with 
them,  and  if  one  crop  does  not  pay,  we  must  then 
grow  another  that  will.  It  appears  from  the  paper 
referred  to,  that  there  are  only  five  crops  cultivated 
in  Franklin  Co.,  that  show  any  substantial  increase 
in  the  interval  of  35  years.  These  are  poultry,  which 
rose  from  $9,678,  to  $31,155 ;  hay  increased  from 
43,853,  to  61,056  tons ;  tobacco,  from  600  lbs  to 
1,997,091  lbs. ;  daily  products,  from  $165,765,  to 
$424,042.  Broom  corn  is  a  new  crop  in  the  county, 
and  only  amounted  to  13,579  pounds.  Besides 


these  crops  which  have  increased,  neat  cattle, 
horses,  and  com,  show  but  a  slight  falling  off,  and 
may  be  considered  fairly  paying  crops.  There  is  a 
great  falling  off  in  the  number  of  sheep,  but  the 
large  increase  in  their  value  per  head,  and  in  the 
value  of  lambs  sold  for  market,  would  probably 
make  sheep  raising  a  paying  industry.  In  nearly 
all  other  farm  animals  and  crops,  there  is  a  large 
falling  off  in  production,  showing  that  farmers  do 
not  consider  it  profitable  to  raise  them.  Swine, 
wheat,  and  rye,  have  fallen  off  nearly  200  per  cent, 
oats  more  than  300,  and  potatoes,  100  per  cent. 
The  increase  in  poultry  is  about  300  per  cent,  dairy 
products  about  400,  orchard  products  500,  and 
tobacco  still  larger.  Franklin  County  is  in  the  heart 
of  the  New  England  dairy  region,  and  probably 
shows  as  fairly  as  any  county,  the  drift  of  eastern 
agriculture.  The  fair  inference  is  that  farmers 
are  abandoning  these  crops  which  show  so  large  a 
decrease,  because  they  are  unprofitable.  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  the  older  States,  is  in  a  transition  state,  and 
we  are  slowly  feeling  our  way  to  a  better  husbandry. 
The  progress  is  very  slow,  but  we  are  confident  it  is 
very  sure.  So  much  light  is  breaking  out  from  our 
agricultural  journals,  our  State  and  County  Fairs, 
and  our  Farmer’s  Conventions,  that  we  can  not  al¬ 
ways  grow  crops  that  run  us  in  debt,  because  our 
fathers  grew  them.  We  must  inevitably  get  out  of 
the  ruts.  Nothing  could  show  more  clearly  than 
these  statistics,  the  folly  of  raising  crops  that  do 
not  pay.  Pork  raising  for  the  general  market,  does 
not  pay,  and  it  has  fallen  off  200  per  cent  in  35  years. 
Why,  then,  should  we  undertake  to  raise  any  more 
pork,  than  will  supply  the  family?  The  raising  of 
poultry  does  pay,  for  it  has  increased  200  per  cent. 
Why  should  we  not  invest  our  capital  and  labor, 
in  that  which  experience  shows,  pays  well.  A 
farmer  with  a  good  range,  can  raise  a  ton  of  tur¬ 
keys,  at  much  less  cost  than  he  can  raise  a  ton  of 
pork.  The  ton  of  pork  would  be  worth  in  the  vil¬ 
lage  market  this  year,  about  six  cents  a  pound,  or 
$120.00  a  ton.  The  turkeys  eighteen  cents,  or 
$360.00.  Why  not  raise  turkeys  ?  And  so,  of  the 
other  things  that  are  proved  to  be  profitable.  Let 
us  get  out  of  the  ruts,  and  raise  those  crops  that 
are  promptly  called  for.  Farmers  should  keep  a 
keen  eye  on  the  markets,  and  see  which  way  the 
popular  taste  is  tending,  and  plant,  sow,  breed,  and 
in  every  way  plan  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times. 


Racks  for  Feeding  in  Yards. 

The  season  for  yard  feeding  is  coming  on,  and 
some  considerations  about  racks  will  be  useful.  The 
form  of  rack  is  important,  because  on  that  depends, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  economy  in  the  use  of  fod¬ 
der.  Frequently  a  large  portion  of  the  fodder  is 
pulled  out  under  foot  and  wasted  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
necessary  to  provide  against  this  in  making  the 
rack.  Cows  are  quarrelsome  and  selfish,  and  it  is 
instructive  to  see  one  filled  and  satisfied,  but  still 


remaining  in  front  of  the  rack  so  as  to  prevent  her 
hungry  sisters  from  getting  a  mouthful.  This  has 
to  be  provided  against,  so  that  each  may  get  a 
share.  A  rack  especially  designed  for  this  latter 
case  is  shown  in  figure  1.  This  is  made  of  four 
stout  chestnut  or  oak  posts,  5  feet  high.  Lighter 


cross-bars  are  fitted  in  2-inch  holes,  as  shown  in 
the  engraving,  to  a  hight  of  30  inches,  and  close 
enough  together  as  to  prevent  the  fodder  from  be¬ 
ing  pushed  out.  Above  these  two,  other  cross-bars 
are  fitted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  cows 
from  pushing  each  other  from  the  feed.  A  long 
rack,  in  which  green  clover,  oats,  or  hay,  can  be  fed 
is  shown  in  figure  2.  This  is  made  of  posts  at' 
proper  intervals,  and  strips  of  boards  or  planks,  6 
inches  wide,  spiked  or  bolted  to  the  posts.  A 
double  rack  is  made  in  the  middle,  in  which  the 
fodder  is  placed.  A  rack  for  feeding  meal,  grain, 


Fig.  2. — A  LONG  RACK  FOR  FEEDING. 


or  chaff,  to  cows  or  sheep,  is  shown  in  figure  3. 
This  has  a  double  slide,  or  hopper,  the  bottom  of 
which  is  3  inches  or  so  above  the  floor  of  the  rack, 
thus  leaving  a  space  for  the  feed  to  fall  upon  the  level 
bottom  from  which  the  animals  can  readily  eat  it. 


An  Agricultural  Creed. — It  may  be  well  to 
put  down  in  black  and  white  just  what  one  thinks 
of  any  particular  thing  or  class  of  things,  and  it 
may  lead  to  good  results  if  we  subscribe  to  some 


Fig.  3.— RACK  FOR  FEEDING  MEAL. 


formulated  statement  of  the  importance,  and  the 
varied  demands  of  the  best  farming.  At  any  rate 
this  seems  to  have  been  the  view  of  6ome  of  the 
agriculturists  of  Canada,  who  met  in  a  convention 
and  adopted  for  themselves  the  following  Agricul¬ 
tural  Creed:  “We  believe  in  small  farms  and 
thorough  cultivation ;  we  believe  that  the  soil 
lives  to  eat  as  well  as  its  owner,  and  ought,  there¬ 
fore  to  be  well  manured  ;  we  believe  in  going  to  the 
bottom  of  things,  and  therefore  deep  plowing,  and 
enough  of  it— all  the  better  if  it  is  a  subsoil  plow ; 
we  believe  in  large  crops  which  leave  the  land  bet¬ 
ter  than  they  found  it,  making  both  the  farm  and 
the  farmer  rich  at  once ;  we  believe  that  every  farm 
should  own  a  good  farmer ;  we  believe  that  the 
fertilizer  of  any  soil  is  a  spirit  of  industry,  enterprise 
and  intelligence ;  without  these  lime,  gypsum  and 
guano  would  be  of  little  use  ;  we  believe  in  good 
fences,  good  farm-houses,  good  orchards  and  good 
children  enough  to  gather  the  fruit ;  we  believe  in 
a  clean  kitchen,  a  neat  wife  in  it,  a  clean  cupboard, 
a  clean  dairy  and  a  clear  conscience  ;  we  believe 
that  asking  a  man’s  advice  is  not  stooping,  but  of 
much  benefit ;  we  believe  that  to  keep  a  place  for 
every  thing  and  every  thing  in  its  place,  saves 
many  a  step,  and  is  pretty  sure  to  lead  to  good 
tools  and  to  keeping  them  in  good  order  ;  we  be¬ 
lieve  that  kindness  to  stock,  like  good  shelter,  is 
saving  of  fodder ;  we  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  keep  an  eye  on  experiments,  and  note  all, 
good  and  bad;  that  it  is  a  good  rule  to  sell  grain  when 
it  is  ready  ;  we  believe  in  producing  the  best  butter 
and  cheese,  and  marketing  it  when  it  is  ready?” 
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The  New  Varieties  of  Coleus. 

Plants  with  bright-colored  or  variegated  foliage 
are  of  special  value  in  this  country,  where  our  hot 
summers  prevent  us  from  doing  much  in  the  way 
of  producing  bedding  effects  with  flowers.  The 
intense  heat  that  causes  such  a  rapid  development 
and  short  duration  of  flowers  is,  as  a  general  thing, 
favorable  to  the  growth  and  coloring  of  the  leaves 
of  the  so-called  “  foliage  plants.”  Among  these 
plants  the  Coleus  stands  at  the  head  ;  the  old  Vel- 


shade  by  the  new  varieties  offered  this  spring. 
Both  Henry  A.  Dreer,  of  Phila.,  and  Peter  Hender¬ 
son,  of  N.  Y.,  have  been  raising  seedlings,  the  one 
with  some  seed  from  Australia,  and  the  other  with 
seeds  from  Coleus  multicolor  and  Chameleon,  and 
the  results  obtained  by  both  are  among  the  marvels 
of  horticulture.  As  we  examined  the  specimens 
sent  by  Mr.  Dreer  last  fall,  and  by  Mr.  Henderson 
this  spring,  we  felt  that  any  painting  or  colored 
engraving  that  should  exactly  reproduce  them 
would  be  looked  upon  as  a  freak  in  color  by 


come  among  our  most  popular  plants  ;  if  they  falf 
to  stand  exposure,  their  usefulness  will  be  limited 
to  culture  under  glass.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  g 
more  beautiful  sight  than  a  greenhouse  or  conserM 
vatory  would  present  if  filled  with  well  growf>. 
specimens  of  these  new  and  wonderful  Coleuses 


A  New  Cape  Bulb. 

Last  summer  we  saw  in  the  grounds  of  Messrs, 
Woolson  &  Co.  a  plant  quite  strange  to  us ;  it 


A  COLLECTION  OE  NEW  COLEUS  LEAVES. 


A  new  cape  bulb  ( Montbrettia  Fottsii). 


vet  Coleus,  C.  Verschaffeltii,  introduced  some  20 
years  ago,  is  as  popular  and  valuable  as  ever ;  a 
bed  of  its  rich  velvety  dark  maroon  foliage,  in  con¬ 
trast  with  the  green  of  the  lawn,  presents  a  com¬ 
bination  and  contrast  of  colors  of  which  the  eye 
never  tires,  and  which  is  pleasing  in  a  place  so 
small  that  it  is  the  only  decoration,  or  in  extended 
grounds  where  it  comes  in  as  a  part  of  an  elaborate 
design.  It  was  some  years  after  the  introduction 
of  this  excellent  old  plant  that  any  others  were 
offered,  but  new  varieties  came  after  a  time,  and  of 
late  each  year  has  brought  its  “  set  ”  of  new 
Coleuses,  some  of  great  merit.  While  our  climate 
brings  out  the  beauty  of  some  kinds,  it  is  very 
severe  on  others.  Many  of  the  so-called  “  Golden” 
varieties,  in  which  the  leaves  present  rich  maroon 
or  crimson,  and  golden  yellow  in  beautifully  con¬ 
trasted  markings,  so  long  as  the  plants  are  partial¬ 
ly  shaded,  when  exposed  to  the  full  sun  lose  their 
markings  and  become  all  of  the  darker  color. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this,  as  in  the 
“  Shah”;  its  leaves  are  curiously  divided  or  halved 
by  the  two  colors,  and  retain  their  beauty  admira¬ 
bly.  But  however  beautiful  and  brilliant  the  older 
Coleuses,  they  are  completely  thrown  into  the 


the  artist  rather  than  a  true  portrait  of  real  leaves. 
In  these  new  kinds  the  range  of  colors  is  surpris¬ 
ing.  Among  yellows  there  are  from  rich  cream 
through  lemon  to  deep  golden  and  orange  ;  in  reds 
from  pale  rose  through  every  shade  of  carmine  to 
scarlet  on  the  one  hand  and  crimson  on  the  other, 
and  deepening  into  maroon  and  chocolate  ;  besides 
there  are  various  lively  tints  of  green.  These  col¬ 
ors  are  in  viens,  dots,  blotches,  and  variously  washed 
and  blended  in  the  most  pleasing  manner.  All  that 
our  group  of  leaves  from  Mr.  Henderson’s  varieties 
can  do  is  to  give  the  effect  in  light  and  shade,  and 
show  the  general  character  of  the  markings  ;  the 
picture  must  be  filled  out  by  imagination,  and  no 
effort  of  this  can  exceed  the  reality.  Each  of  the 
florists  named,  after  selecting  from  some  thousands 
of  seedlings,  has  some  50  varieties  too  good  to 
discard.  Like  Mr.  Ricketts  with  his  wouderful 
grapes,  their  success  has  been  “  too  unanimous,” 
and  they  are  overweighted  with  treasures.  For 
descriptions  of  those  that  are  offered,  reference 
must  be  made  to  the  catalogues.  What  will  be 
their  final  place  time  ouly  will  show  ;  if  any  con¬ 
siderable  number  retain  half  their  present  beauty 
when  cultivated  in  the  open  ground,  they  will  be- 


might  be  described  by  comparing  it  to  a  miniatur© 
Gladiolus.  We  were  so  much  pleased  with  its  ap¬ 
pearance  that  we  brought  away  specimens  for  th& 
sketches  from  which  the  accompanying  engraving 
was  made.  The  plant  was  introduced  into  Scot» 
land  long  ago,  some  bulbs  having  been  sent  front 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Mr.  G.  H.  Potts,  neat1 
Edinburgh,  Scotland ;  here  they  were  cultivated 
for  many  years,  and  it  is  only  recently  that  it  has 
received  the  attention  of  English  cultivators.  It 
turns  out  to  be  a  Montbrettia,  and  in  honor  of  the 
gentlemen  who  introduced  it,  is  called  M.  Fottsii , 
It  grows  about  two  feet  high,  has  plaited  leaves,) 
and  a  slender,  wiry  flower  stalk  which  is  often 
branched.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  dark,  riefo 
scarlet,  quite  close  upon  the  stem,  but  not  crowded; 
and  turning  to  one  side  ;  they  are  an  inch  or  more 
long,  and  of  the  shape  shown  in  the  engraving, 
One  of  its  valuable  qualities  is  the  long  time  th© 
flowers  remain  in  perfection.  It  is  useful  foj 
cut-flowers,  as  its  spikes  have  not  the  stiffness  and 
formality  of  some  related  plants,  and  its  lasting 
qualities  adapt  it  to  this  use.  Though  one  would 
not  expect  to  find  a  plant  from  the  Cape  hardy  iii 
our  severe  winters,  it  has  proved  so  in  England,. 
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Sod  will  be  tested  in  that  respect  here.  In  England 
It  is  much  valued  for  pot  culture.  When  this 
Montbrettia  becomes  better  known,  we  have  no 
doubt  it  will  be  generally  cultivated,  as  it  has  all 
foe  qualities  which  should  make  a  plant  popular. 


The  Potato  “Mammoth  PearL” 

A  few  years  ago,  earliness  was  the  quality  most 
Sought  for  in  anew  potato,  and  it  was  regarded  as 
the  highest  praise  to  say  that  a  variety  was  “  a  week 
SSrlier  than  the  Early  Rose.”  Earliness  is  desir¬ 
able,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  good  qualities  a 
potato  should  possess.  Ready  steam  communica¬ 
tion  has  nearly  obliterated  our  “  times  and  seasons” 
for  vegetables,  and  so  far  as  putting  new  potatoes 
On  the  market  goes,  that  is  done  by  the  southern 


THE  NEW  POTATO  “  MAMMOTH  PEARL 

grower,  who  will  anticipate  the  northern  market 
farmer  weeks  before  he  can  dig  his  potatoes, 

SJO  matter  how  early  they  may  be.  In  fact,  new 
potatoes  appear  in  the  New  York  market,  be¬ 
fore  the  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  growers  have 
planted  theirs.  Of  late,  potato  growers  have  given 
attention  to  health,  keeping  and  eating  qualities, 
Uniformity  of  size  and  productiveness  in  a  variety 
(father  than  its  earliness.  Last  spring  Mr.  J.  A. 
Everitt  sent  us  a  sample  of  his  new  variety,  the 
’‘Mammoth  Pearl,”  for  trial ;  they  were  accompanied 
by  claims  for  a  yield  that  seemed  improbable — yet 
the  raiser  was  convinced  of  their  truth  for  he  had 
sent  the  potatoes  to  allow  us  to  prove  or  disprove 
them.  Before  the  potatoes  could  be  planted,  a 
horse  had  got  loose  in  the  night  and  helped  him¬ 
self  to  the  “  Mammoth  Pearl,”  and  there  were  only 
3  few  eyes  saved  from  the  wreck.  These  eyes  were 
planted,  and  when  the  few  hills  were  dug,  they,  as 
far  as  they  went,  bore  out  the  claims  for  productive¬ 
ness.  But  one  is  not  justified  in  recommending  a 
potato  for  general  culture  from  his  experience  in 
falsing  a  bushel,  though  that  quantity  will  allow 
him  to  judge  of  the  quality.  The  “Mammoth  Pearl” 

?0  large,  its  general  shape  is  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  about  two-thirds  the  average 
size.  Being  usually  flattened,  no  part  of  the  in¬ 
terior  is  so  far  from  the  surface  that  it  does  not 
®ook  through  equally,  and  when  cooked  is  very 
White  and  mealy  and  of  excellent  quality.  The 
Skin  is  smooth  and  of  remarkable  whiteness  ; 
circular  says,  “whitest  of  any  variety.”  The 
eyes  are  few  and  even  with  the  surface.  Its  keep¬ 
ing  qualities  are  all  that  can  be  desired.  In  the 
important  matter  of  productiveness  the  raiser 
makes  the  claim  that  it  is  the  “  most  productive 
of  all  varieties  grown  in  America,”  and  “yielding 
double  or  triple  any  ordinary  kind.”  We  might 
regard  this  as  extravagant  were  it  not  supported 
by  testimonials,  in  some  cases  from  persons  well 
known  to  us ;  what  they  say  is  supported  by  our 
own  limited  experience,  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  we 
have  no  doubt  that  the  “Mammoth  Pearl”  will  take 
a  high  rank  as  a  cropper.  As  to  season,  it  is  me¬ 
dium  early,  reaching  maturity  along  in  August. 


Rhubarb. — Some  thirty  years  ago,  the  writer 
procured  of  Hon.  Marshall  P.  Wilder  a  few  roots 
Of  “  Myatts’  Linnaeus  ”  Rhubarb,  and  though  we 


have  since  changed  residence  several  times,  the 
descendants  of  the  same  stock  are  still  in  the  gar¬ 
den.  Rhubarb  comes  so  early  in  spring ;  is  so 
palatable  and  wholesome,  whether  stewed  for  sauce 
or  made  into  pies,  and  sells  so  well  in  the  village 
market,  that  no  good  housekeeper  can  afford  to  do 
without.  As  to  varieties,  after  trying  several  later 
kinds,  the  “  Myatts’  Linnaeus  ”  has  the  preference. 
It  is  large  enough,  is  of  excellent  flavor,  not  too 
acid,  easily  cultivated,  and  prolific.  A  dozen  roots 
planted  three  feet  apart  each  way,  will  supply  an 
ordinary  family  and  leave  a  surplus  to  give  away  or 
sell.  The  roots  ought  to  be  divided  in  fall  or  very 
early  spring  once  in  four  or  five  years.  A  single 
eye  with  a  vigorous  root  will  make  a  large  stock  in 
a  single  season.  The  stalks  may  be  plucked  the 
second  year,  only  care  should  be  taken  that  leaves 
enough  remain  on  the  plant 
to  keep  it  in  vigorous 
growth.  For  a  new  planta¬ 
tion  of  Rhubarb,  select  rich 
well  drained  soil  well  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  sun.  Much  of 
the  profit  of  growing  it  for 
market  depends  upon  its 
earliness.  It  is  a  gross  feed¬ 
er,  and  should  have  abun¬ 
dant  supplies  of  manure 
every  fall  or  spring,  forked 
in  around  the  plants.  There 
is  no  danger  of  making  the 
ground  too  rich.  It  bears 
forcing  well.  The  season 
may  be  anticipated  three  or 
four  weeks,  by  putting  a 
common  hot-bed  frame  and 
sashes  over  the  plants 

where  they  stand.  Rhu¬ 

barb  comes  at  a  season  when  the  winter  apples 
begin  to  fail  and  before  the  strawberries  ripen. 

It  ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  our  village  and 

farm  gardens.  It  starts  with  the  crocus,  and 
is  among  the  earliest  plants  to  welcome  the  spring. 


The  Lettuce  Mildew. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  market  gardeners  in 
some  localities  have  suffered  more  or  less  severely 
from  the  attacks  of  a  mildew  on  their  early  or  forced 
lettuce.  This  spring  the  numerous  complaints  led 
us  to  inquire  into  the  trouble,  which  had  reached 


Fig.  1. — SECTION  OF  LEAF  WITH  MILDEW. 

such  magnitude,  that  one  gardener  assured  ns  that 
it  was  taking  away  from  him,  and  those  engaged  in 
the  same  business  around  him,  the  source  of  their 
very  living.  The  following  circular  was  addressed 
to  many  of  the  leading  growers  of  early  lettuce, 
Secretaries  of  State  Horticultural  Societies  and 
others  from  whom  information  could  be  gained  : 

245  Broadway,  New  York,  Jan.  14 th,  1880. 

“ Dear  Sir. — In  order  to  become  more  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  prevalence  of  the  Lettuce  Dis¬ 


Fig.  2.— -TIPS  OF  BRANCHES. 


ease,  the  following  questions  are  proposed.  It  is 
desired  that  they  receive  the  early  attention  that 
the  importance  of  the  subject  demands  : 

1.  Have  you  been  troubled  with  any  disease  of 
your  lettuce,  and  if  so  to  what  extent  ? 

2.  So  far  as  you  can  judge,  what  is  the  nature  of 
the  disease  ? 

8.  What  part  of  the  plant  is  first  affected,  and 
what  are  the  conditions  of  the  weather,  soil,  etc., 
when  the  disease  prevails  ? 

4.  Have  you  tried  any  remedies  ;  if  so,  what,  and 
with  what  results  ? 

5.  Are  some  varieties  of  lettuce  more  susceptible 
than  others  ? 

Please  add  any  other  information  on  the  subject 
that  may  not  fall  under  the  above  questions,  and 
greatly  oblige,  etc.” 

From  the  responses  to  these  questions  we  infer 
that  the  Lettuce  Disease  is  at  present  confined  to 
the  Atlantic  States, 
and  that  it  is  most  pre¬ 
valent  in  those  locali¬ 
ties  were  lettuce  has 
been  grown  upon  the 
same  ground  for  a 
considerable  length  of 
time.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  a 
fungus,  as  a  micro¬ 
scopic  examination  of 
the  specimens  from 
Newark  and  Jersey 
City  both  abundantly 
show  ;  in  fact  the  mil¬ 
dew  upon  the  lettuce  is  not  a  new  thing,  it  hav¬ 
ing  been  described  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  first 
manifests  itself  upon  the  older  and  outer  leaves 
as  a  fine  frosty  coating,  soon  causing  the  leaves 
to  turn  dark-colored,  wilt  down,  and  rot  away. 

The  Lettuce  fungus  is  a  near  relative  of  the 
grape  mildew,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  same 
genus  of  parasitic  pests.  In  general  structure, 
methods  of  growth,  and  propagation,  it  is  there¬ 
fore  much  like  that  of  the  mildew  of  the  grape, 
which  was  fully  described  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  September,  1879.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  these  mildews  are  exceedingly  small,  and  in 
presenting  any  illustrations  of  them  they  can  only 
be  those  of  greatly  magnified  views.  When  the 
actual  surface  of  the  lettuce  leaf  is  examined  with 
a  hand  lens,  the  white  substance  resolves  itself  into 
a  miniature  forest  of  small  stems  and  branches. 

In  figure  1  a  highly  magnified  view  of  a  cross 
section  of  the  lettuce  leaf  is  shown,  with  a  single 
mildew  branch,  passing 
out  of  a  breathing 
pore  of  the  leaf  where 
it  divides  quite  regular¬ 
ly  and  forms  a  tree-like 
top.  The  tips  of  the 
branches  are  of  a  pe¬ 
culiar  star-like  form, 
and  from  the  radiating 
points  the  spores  (or 
seed-like  bodies)  are 
formed  and  when  ripe 
are  easily  detached. 

Figure  2  shows  a  much 
higher  magnified  view 
of  two  of  these  ultimate  branches  with  a  single 
separated  spore  drawn  on  a  still  larger  scale. 

The  portion  of  the  fungus  beneath  the  surface  of 
the  lettuce  leaf  consists  of  winding  threads  which, 
as  they  pass  between  the  cells  of  the  lettuce  tissue, 
form  projections  that  pass  through  the  cell  walls 
and  serve  as  suclcers  to  absorb  the  substance  of  the 
cells.  A  highly  magnified  view  of  a  small  portion 
of  an  embedded  thread  is  shown  in  figure  3.  This 
is  the  real  nature  of  the  trouble,  a  multitude — a 
forest  so  to  speak — of  small  plants,  living  upon 
and  drawing  away  the  very  life  of  the  lettuce. 

In  the  way  of  remedies  we  have,  up  to  the  present 
time,  but  little  to  suggest.  The  fact  that  the 
trouble  is  in  nature  very  similar  to  the  grape  mil¬ 
dew,  and  that  the  use  of  Flowers  of  Sulphur  has 
proved  the  most  effectual  in  the  latter  case,  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  it  also  is  the  remedy  for  the  let¬ 
tuce  mould.  There  is  this  difficulty  in  the  use  of 
Sulphur  in  the  ease  of  lettuce  ;  the  foliage  is  the 
portion  both  dusted  and  eaten,  and  unless  the 
leaves  are  thoroughly  washed— as  they  ought  to 


Fig.  3. — PORTION  OF 
FILAMENT. 
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be  any  way — a  sense  or  suspicion  of  eating  sulphur 
"would  be  developed  that  would  tend  to  greatly 
diminish  the  consumption  of  this  excellent  green 
food.  Lime  sprinkled  upon  the  plants  has  proved 
of  considerable  value  in  some  cases  as  our  cor¬ 
respondence  indicates.  In  those  localities,  or  rather 
on  that  soil,  where  the  crop  has  been  ruined,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  growth  of  lettuce  be  abandoned 
for  a  time,  for  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  soil 
has  become  foul,  so  to  speak,  and  an  absence  of 
the  lettuce  plant  is  essential  to  the  eradication,  by 
death  by  starvation ,  of  the  minute  fungus  spores. 


Have  You  a  Strawberry  Bed  ? 

-<&■- 

This  question  is  put  to  every  reader  who  has  the 
land,  and  especially  to  every  farmer,  who,  having 
the  land,  is  very  apt  to  not  have  strawberries. 
Without  taking  space  to  inquire  why  the  farmer, 
who  of  all  others  should  have  an  abundance,  so 
generally  has  no  strawberries,  we  put  in  our  plea 
for  his  family,  and  insist  that  he  shall  provide  them 
with  this  excellent  fruit — not  only  a  few  as  a 
luxury,  but  an  abundance.  There  is  just  one 
time  to  make  a  strawberry  bed,  and  that  time  is 
now  !  Under  any  circumstances  a  strawberry 
plant  must  grow  a  season  before  it  will  give  a 
crop  ;  there  is  no  way  in  which  plants  may  be  set 
this  spring  and  give  fruit  the  same  season.  If  any 
"“nursery  agent”  offers  such— don’t  buy  them. 
Much  that  has  been  said  about  strawberry  culture 
has  conveyed  the  impression  that  it  is  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  ;  that  runners  have  to  be  cut  off  and  much 
care  given  otherwise,  while  in  fact  it  is  no  more 
trouble  to  raise  strawberries,  than  it  is  to  grow  car¬ 
rots.  But  the  cost  ?  Is  very  little — nothing  com¬ 
pared  with  the  result  in  fruit.  One  can  begin  as 
small  as  he  pleases ;  if  he  can  not  afford  the  outlay 
for  a  large  bed,  let  him  buy  enough  for  a  start  and 
raise  his  own  plants.  It  makes  no  difference  where 
the  farmer  may  be,  if  he  gets  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  he  can  have  strawberry  plants— the  mail 
brings  both.  A  dozen,  or  a  hundred  plants 
come  by  mail,  and  when  one  has  even  but  a  dozen 
plants,  his  strawberry  future  is  provided  for.  “  It 
is  the  first  step  which  costs”  is  a  proverb.  In  this 
case  “  itis  the  first  step  which  tells.”  While  we  have 
in  view  especially  the  family  comfort,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  that  in  most  localities  enough  berries 
can  be  sold  from  the  first  crop  to  pay  for  the  whole 
outlay — only  don’t  sell  and  let  the  family  go 
without,  but  have  enough  for  both  demands. 

“  How  many  shall  I  plant?"  will  be  one  of  the 
first  questions  to  decide.  An  ordinary  family  should 
have  at  least  200  plants,  and  generally  400  will  not 
be  found  teo  many  if  the  fruit  is  used  freely.  It 
is  better  to  provide  for  an  abundance. 

What  kinds? — If  restricted  to  one  kind,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  Charles  Downing.  If 
there  are  successful  strawberry  growers  in  the 
vicinity,  find  what  does  best  with  them  and  plant 
the  same  kind.  But  we  do  not  advise  planting  all 
of  one  kind.  If  400  plants  are  set  there  may  safely 
be  four  kinds.  Charles  Downing,  Monarch  of  the 
West,  Champion,  and  Sharpless,  would  be  a  good 
selection,  but  it  may  be  varied  and  not  go  amiss. 

How  to  Plant.— Select  a  good  bit  of  soil,  all  the 
better  if  it  was  in  potatoes  last  year,  and  if  prac¬ 
ticable  within  sight  of  the  house,  and  prepare  it 
just  as  you  would  for  a  good  crop  of  cabbages ; 
this  means  an  abundance  of  the  best  manure  well 
worked  in.  Mark  out  the  rows  two  feet  apart, 
three  if  a  cultivator  is  to  be  used,  and  set  the 
plants  one  foot  apart  in  the  row,  using  a  trowel  to 
open  the  ground,  and  when  the  plant  is  put  in, 
crowd  the  soil  down  firmly  over  the  roots  with 
both  hands.  Thereafter  run  the  cultivator,  hoe, 
or  rake,  often  enough  to  make  the  soil  mellow  and 
keep  down  the  weeds.  The  plants  will  by  and  by 
throw  out  runners ;  turn  them  into  the  row  and  let 
them  take  root.  For  the  after  treatment  of  the  bed, 
consult  “  Notes  about  Work  ”  at  the  proper  season. 

Raising  Plants. — If  it  is  preferred  to  buy  a  few 
plants  to  start  with  and  raise  a  stock  to  put  out 
next  year,  set  these  two  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
let  runners  form.  Ashes  are  very  useful  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  large  growth  of  runners.  Finally,  plant 
strawberries — and  be  sure  to  do  it  this  spring. 


That  Grape  Vine. 

Two  years  ago  (1878),  knowing  that  there  must 
be  few,  if  any,  among  our  readers,  who  could  not 
somewhere  find  a  place  for  a  grape  vine,  we  insisted 
that  one  vine  at  least,  should  be  planted,  wherever 
there  was  a  bit  of  soil,  no  matter  if  it  were  in  the 
smallest  of  village  or  city  back-yards.  In  a  series 
of  articles  headed,  “  One  Grape  Vine,”  we  gave 
minute  directions  for  its  planting,  and  showed  how 
it  would  grow  through  the  summer,  and  what 
should  be  done  with  it.  That  these  articles  led  to 
the  planting  of  a  great  many  vines,  our  correspon¬ 
dence  shows,  and  even  now  we  have  letters,  asking 
advice  as  to  that  “  On&  Grape  Vine.”  The  greatest 
number  of  letters  at  the  present  season,  are  with  re¬ 
gard  to  pruning  and  training,  and  they  especially 
ask  as  to  the  treatment  of  old  and  neglected  vines. 
Pruning  ought  to  be  done  in  the  fall,  or  in  the  very 
early  spring,  long  before  the  swelling  of  the  buds 
shows  that  vegetation  has  started.  If  the  vine  is  cut 
after  root  action  has  commenced,  there  is  a  flow  of 
sap  so  copious,  that  it  is  popularly  called  “  bleed¬ 
ing.”  While  there  is  a  great  difference  of  opinion, 
as  to  the  injury  resulting  from  bleeding,  we  are 
confident  that  it  can  do  no  good,  and  it  is  better  to 
avoid  it.  A  grape  vine  is  so  tractable,  that  it 


Fig.  1. — A  CANE.  Fig.  2.— THE  SAME  IN  GROWTH. 


may  be  perfectly  adapted  to  a  great  many  places, 
if  we  only  direct  it  properly,  and  to  do  this,  we 
must  learn  a  few  things  about  its  growth,  and  work 
in  accordance  with  them.  If  one  clearly  under¬ 
stands  the  manner  in  which  the  vine— every  grape 
vine— grows,  all  mystery  and  difficulty  will  disap¬ 
pear.  One  important  point — and  one  which  many 
who  see  a  vine  daily  fail  to  observe,  is  this  :  the  fruit 
is  always  borne  upon  a  shoot  of  the  present  year's 
growth.  To  understand  this,  let  figure  1  represent 
a  young  vine,  or  a  branch  of 
an  old  one,  large  or  small. 

This  branch  grew  last  season, 
and  is  just  as  it  was  left  when 
the  leaves  dropped  last  fall, 
and  as  it  will  be  before  growth 
starts  this  spring.  The  vine 
is  seen  to  be  in  sections  or 
joints  ;  there  is  a  hud,  a  piece 
of  vine,  longer  or  shorter,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  variety,  or  the 
luxuriance  of  growth,  then 
another  bud,  with  a  piece  of 
vine,  and  so  on,  for  the  whole 
length.  Observe  that  no  two 
successive  buds  are  upon  the 
same  side  of  the  vine  ;  if  bud 
No.  1  is  on  the  right  side,  No. 

2  will  be  at  the  left  side  ;  No.  Fi  3  _CUT  BACK 

3  right,  and  so  on  alternating, 

for  the  whole  length.  Unless  they  have  been  re¬ 
moved,  or  accidently  broken  off,  there  will  be 
opposite  each  bud,  a  tendril,  or  the  remains  of  a 
stem  which  bore  a  cluster  the  season  before. 
These  points  where  the  buds  are  placed,  are 
properly  joints,  but  we  commonly  give  that  name 
to  the  portion  of  vine  between  two  buds,  and  speak 
of  a  variety  as  “  short-jointed  ”  or  “  long-jointed.” 
The  botanists  name,  for  this  point  of  the  stem 


where  the  bud  is  placed,  is  node — a  not  difficult 
name  and  one  that  has  a  definite  application.  Every 
branch  of  vine  a  year  old,  or  cane,  as  it  is  called, 
has  its  nodes,  with  a  bud  and  a  tendril  or  remains  of 
a  cluster  at  each,  and  these  nodes  are  separated  by 
longer  or  shorter  joints  or  internodes.  When  growth 


starts  in  figure  1,  the  buds  will  swell,  burst  open, 
and  a  small,  tender  shoot  will  begin  to  lengthen. 
Examine  this  young  growth ;  when  but  a  few 
inches  long  it  will  be  seen  to  have  nodes  and  inter¬ 
nodes  ;  and  at  each  node  a  leaf,  opposite  which  is 
a  tendril  or  a  cluster  of  minute  buds,  which  look 
like  and  are  often  taken  for  young  grapes. 

If  the  cane  (figure  1)  is  untouched,  but  allowed 
to  grow  just  as  it  is,  it  will  soon  appear  as  in  figure 
2.  A  shoot  coming  from  each  bud,  the  uppermost 
shoots,  the  tendency  of  the  sap  being  towards 
these,  will  be  the  most  vigorous  and  wjjl  grow 
away  rapidly,  robbing  those  below  of  food.  The 
lower  shoots  will  in  this  case  be  smaller  and 
weaker,  and  some  of  the  lowest  buds  may  not  start 
at  all.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a  vine  is  left  to  itself 
year  after  year,  the  most  vigorous  shoots,  those 
which  bear  the  fruit,  will  be  further  and  further 
away  from  the  root,  and  the  vine  will  become  a 
tangled  mass  of  weak  stems.  If  instead  of  allowing 
the  vine  (figure  1)  to  have  its  own  way,  we  cut  it  off 
where  the  cross  line  is  placed,  all  the  nutriment 
that  would  have  gone  to  several  shoots  will  go 
to  the  two  that  remain,  and  we  shall  have  instead 
of  a  vine,  like  figure  2,  one  as  in  figure  3,  where 
there  are  two  strong  shoots,  bearing  their  fruit 
buds  down  where  they  are  within  reach  and  being 
better  fed,  both  leaves  and  fruit,  auc  che  shoot  it¬ 
self,  will  be  altogether  larger,  and  more  vigorous 
and  healthy.  If  instead  of  cutting  off  figure  1,  as 
here  described,  we  bend  it  down  and  fasten  it  in  a 
horizontal  position  before  growth  begins,  we  shall 
change  the  condition  of  things  ;  the  shoots  from  a 
more  equal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  food — or  sap 
—  will  start  more 
alike ;  the  uppermost 
can  not  rob  the 
others.  In  practice, 
in  making  an  arm  in 
this  way,  all  the  buds 
are  not  allowed  to 
grow,  as  they  would 
be  too  much  crowd¬ 
ed  ;  but  this  diagram 
is  merely  to  illustrate 
the  principle.  Lot  us 
now  suppose  that 
instead  of  cutting 
figure  1  back,  as  in 
figure  3,  or  bending 
it  down  as  in  figure 
4,  we  want  our  vine 
higher  as  soon  as  Eig.  5. — shoots  high  up. 
the  buds  have  started 

and  have  grown  an  inch  or  two,  we  rub  or  break  off 
all  hut  the  two  or  three  topmost  buds,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  the  shoots  from  these  may  be  carried 
out  horizontally,  as  in  figure  5,  or  continued  in  an 
upright  direction  as  we  may  prefer.  These  illustra¬ 
tions  are  sufficient  to  show  how  easily  a  vine  may 
be  controlled  and  placed  where  we  wish  it.  Ob¬ 
serve  that  each  shoot  is  but  a  repetition  of  the 
originial  cane,  and  that  each  shoot,  when  ripe  in 
the  fall,  will  become  a  cane  like  figure  1.  By  fix¬ 
ing  these  points  in  the  mind :  that  the  growing 
vine  is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  joints,  furnished 
at  intervals  with  a  leaf  and  opposite  this  a  tendril 
or  a  cluster  of  grapes,  and  that  these  alternate,  the 
matter  becomes  very  simple.  The  management  of 
the  growing  shoots  must  be  left  for  another  month. 
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tfgp*  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

A  Framed  Calendar. 

The  almanac,  formerly  regarded  as  one  of  the 
necessities  of  every  household  has  in  great  measure 
given  place  to  the  calender.  The  ordinary  almanac 
contains  much  more  than  one  has  any  use  for,  and 
the  trouble  of  turning  to  the  month  and  day  is 
avoided  by  using  a  tablet  calendar,  or  one  which 
gives  the  whole  year  on  a  single  page.  Calendars 
are  numerous,  the  various  insurance  companies, 
patent  medicine  men,  and  even  merchants  sending 
them  out  in  great  abundance,  for  the  purpose  of 


keeping  their  names  and  their  business  before  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  But  we  do  not  care  to  be  told 
that  some  wizard’s  “  gargling  oil  ”  is  the  only  limb 
preserver  in  the  world,  or  that  life  depends  upon 
the  use  of  somebody’s  pills,  especially  if  we  have 
a  regard  for  our  family  physician.  A  year  of 
advertising  upon  our  walls  of  any  thing,  no  matter 
how  good,  is  more  than  we  care  to  give  in  exchange 
for  a  calendar.  A  calendar  can  be  provided  which 
has  none  of  these  objectionable  qualities,  but  may 
be  a  real  ornameut  to  the  room,  as  well  as  a  con¬ 
venience  to  the  household.  The  accompanying 
engraving  suggests  such  an  one  that  may  be  con¬ 
structed  by  any  one  who  has  a  taste  for  home 
decoration.  It  consists  of  a  plain  card-calendar, 
which  may  be  prepared  from  any  one  of  many  of 
those  which  are  so  freely  distributed,  by  cutting  off 
the  objectionable  surrounding  border,  and  les.ving 
a  simple  truthful  card  of  the  months  and  days. 
This  card  is  then  to  be  set  in  a  neat  frame,  which 
may  be  constructed  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  of  a 
number  of  different  materials  ;  in  fact  it  allows  of 
the  exercise  of  a  wide  range  of  taste. 

The  one  shown  consists  largely  of  the  scales  of 
pine  cones  with  clusters  of  acorns,  scattered  here 
and  there.  For  such  a  frame  a  foundation  of  heavy 
card-board  is  required  which  is  cut  in  outline  to 
correspond  to  that  desired  in  the  finished  frame,  to 
which  the  scales  are  sewed  with  stout  silk  thread. 
As  a  protection  from  flies  and  dust  it  will  be  well 
to  cover  the  calendar  with  a  sheet  of  glass,  which 
can  be  secured  to  the  foundation  pasteboard  by  bits 
of  wire  or  small  strips  of  tin  at  tne  four  corners, 
which  are  hid  from  view,  as  is  the  entire  outline  of 
the  glass,  by  the  overlapping  pme  scales.  When 
constructed  a  handsome  finish  may  be  produced 
by  giving  the  frame  a  coat  or  two  of  varnish. 

-  i«)  m  - 

Bits  of  Soap. — It  was  once  noticed  that  a  cook, 
who  was  neat  and  economical,  kept  a  tin  can  on  her 


kitchen  dresser  from  which  tomatoes  had  been 
emptied.  Farther  inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  receptacle  for  little  odds  and  ends  of  soap 
that  had  become  too  small  to  use  in  washing.  Oc¬ 
casionally,  water  was  added,  and  the  contents  put 
upon  the  stove  until  they  melted.  Thus  a  tin  of 
soft  soap  to  be  used  in  dish  washing  was  manufac¬ 
tured  from  scraps  that  are  generally  thrown  away. 

Look  Well  to  the  Pork  Barrel 

The  large  amount  of  tainted,  “  rusty  ”  pork  that 
is  consumed  every  year  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
it  is  not,  in  many  cases,  packed  in  a  proper  man¬ 
ner.  That  pork  may  be  kept  sweet  and  good,  care 
and  good  judgment  must  be  exercised.  In  the  first 
place  the  barrel  into 
which  pork  is  placed 
must  be  perfectly  clean. 
It  should  be  subjected 
to  a  scalding  as  thor¬ 
ough  as  the  neat  dairy¬ 
maid  gives  her  pails  and 
pans.  The  old  brine 
will  be  good  to  use 
again  if  it  is  boiled  and 
all  impurities  removed 
by  skimming.  The  salt 
used  for  packing  ought 
always  to  be  the  best 
coarse  kind.  The  pork 
should  never  be  cut  up 
or  laid  in  the  barrel  un¬ 
til  perfectly  cool,  but 
not  frozen.  The  pieces 
should  be  so  cut  that 
the  barrel  can  be  close¬ 
ly  filled  in  regular  lay¬ 
ers.  Put  on  plenty  of 
salt  between  the  layers, 
and  after  a  few  days 
pour  on  the  brine  until 
the  meat  is  entirely 
covered,  when  a  close- 
fitting  board  is  put  on 
and  kept  down  in  the 
brine  by  a  large  stone. 
This  board  and  weight 
should  always  be  re¬ 
placed  after  having  taken  out  pork,  and  kept  on  at 
all  other  times.  The  pork,  to  insure  good  keeping, 
must  always  be  submerged  in  the  brine.  Keep  the 
pork  barrel  in  a  cool  place,  and  let  the  brine  be  al¬ 
ways  saturated,  i.  e.,  so  it  can  take  up  no  more  salt. 


Hints  on  Household  Matters. 

BT  A  DELAWARE  HOUSE-KEEPER. 

Mending  a  Carpet.  —  My  dining-room  carpet 
was  only  a  rag  carpet  to  begin  with :  latterly  it 
had  become  a  ragged  one.  I  was  contemplating 
it  ruefully  one  day,  knowing  that  the  state  of  my 
purse  would  not  allow  me  to  replace  it  just  yet 
with  a  new  one.  I  could  think  of  no  way  to  mend 
it,  but  by  big  patches  tacked  in  place.  In  the 
midst  of  my  dilemma  an  experienced  old  lady 
entered,  who  suggested  paste  instead  of  tacks.  “1 
have  repeatedly  put  muslin  patches  over  the  car¬ 
pet  with  paste,”  said  she,  “  and  it  is  surprising  how 
well  it  holds.”  I  took  the  hint.  Patches  are  not, 
in  their  nature,  beautiful,  yet  a  patched  garment  is 
decidedly  better-looking  than  a  ragged  one,  and 
the  same  is  true  of  a  patched  carpet,  and  my 
patches  were  so  easily  applied  and  proved  so  ad¬ 
hesive,  that  I  rarely  sweep  the  room  without  a 
mental  benediction  upon  the  one  who  suggested  it. 

Cutting  Hot  Bread.— One  day  company  ar¬ 
rived  unexpectedly.  Supper  was  just  over  and  no 
bread  had  been  left.  I  had  just  taken  from  the 
oven  some  delicious-looking  light  bread,  but  it  was 
too  hot  to  cut.  We  live  in  a  country  place  where 
there  is  no  baker.  In  my  bewilderment,  I  happened 
to  remember  that  in  Mrs.  Whitney’s  Cook  Book 
“  Just  How,”  she  suggests  heating  a  knife,  in  order 
to  split  open  a  hot  short-cake.  Why,  thought  I, 
may  not  smoking-hot  light  bread,  be  sliced  with  a 
hot  knife  !  It  is  the  cold  surface  of  the  steel  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  warm  dough  that  produces  a  disagree¬ 


able  clamminess.  I  heated  my  carving  knife  and 
tried  it.  The  bread  sliced  beautifully,  and  as  I 
piled  it  up  to  bring  to  the  table,  I  put  it  on  a  plate 
upon  which  I  had  laid  a  fresh  napkin,  for  the  con¬ 
tact  of  the  hot  bread  with  the  cold  plate  would 
have  produced  the  same  sodden  clamminess  on  the 
surface  of  the  lower  slice.  Of  course,  I  would  not 
recommend  the  slicing  of  hot  loaves  except  upon 
emergencies.  As  a  frequent  diet  it  might  prove 
injurious,  but  not  more  so  than  other  warm  breads. 

Putting  Away  Tubs.— A  very  little  thing,  yet 
worth  knowing.  One  week  my  regular  washer 
woman  could  not  come,  but  sent  a  substitute. 
When  she  returned,  on  the  following  week,  I  found 
her  tugging  away  at  a  nest  of  tubs,  finding  it  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  pull  the  inner  one,  from  the 
enclasping  outer  one.  “  I  never  have  this  trouble,” 
said  she,  “when  1  put  the  tubs  away  myself.” — 
“  How  do  you  avoid  it?”  I  questioned. — “  Why  do 
you  not  see  she  has  put  all  the  handles  in  a  straight 
line..  Now  I  always  set  them  away,  so  that  no 
two  handles  shall  come  together.  Then,  if  they 
do  swell  I  can  have  thorough  use  of  the  handles, 
and  with  them  the  tubs  are  soon  separated.” 

Turnips  on  the  Griddle.— I  had  seen  for  some 
time  a  statement  going  the  rounds  of  newspapers,, 
that  a  turnip  used  in  rubbing  the  griddle,  while 
cooking  griddle-cakes,  would  give  the  desired 
smoothness  and  do  away  with  the  unpleasant 
smoke.  I  doubted  it,  but  a  trial  soon  convinced 
me  that  the  statement  was  correct.  I  found,  how¬ 
ever,  that  at  times,  it  was  necessary,  when  begin¬ 
ning,  to  put  a  very  little  grease  on  the  turnip,  but 
this  made  no  appreciable  smoke. 

Right  and  Left.— My  little  boy  was  left-handed. 
I  had  found,  by  experience,  that  school-life  would 
be  particularly  irksome  to  him,  if  that  defect  were 
not  remedied  before  he  began  school.  It  was  use¬ 
less  for  me  to  try  to  persuade  him  to  draw  pictures 
on  his  little  slate  with  the  right  hand.  That  hand 
was  really  weaker  than  the  other ;  he  could  not 
guide  it.  So  I  made  little  pictures  on  the  slate, 
nothing  intricate,  then  rubbed  them  off  with  my 
finger  till  only  the  dim  outline  could  be  seen. 
These  I  required  him  to  trace.  The  weak  hand 
that  could  not  originate  a  line,  could,  little  by  little, 
approximate  the  rubbed  outlines.  Afterwards,  by 
the  same  plan,  I  taught,  him  to  write  the  letters  of 
the  alphabet,  and  by  the  time  he  was  old  enough  to 
go  to  school,  he  had  learned  to  use  his  right  hand. 

A  Baby  Tender. — My  baby  was  creeping  all 
over  the  floor,  and  I  had  no  nurse  for  her.  There 
were  times  when  she  drove  me  nearly  distracted. 
When  I  was  busiest,  it  seemed  to  me  she  crept  into 
the  most  dangerous  places.  Just  imagine  a  woman, 
busy  preparing  dinner.  Except  herself,  baby  is 
the  only  occupant  of  the  room.  She  opens  the 
oven  to  baste  the  roasting  beef.  Just  as  her  entire 
energies  are  directed  to  the  operation,  baby  takes 
advantage  of  her  stooping  position  and  creeps  up 
on  her  back.  She  cannot  dislodge  the  child,  and  it 
is  with  extreme  difficulty  that  she  replaces  the  hot 
pan  without  an  accident.  I  frequently  found  my¬ 
self  in  such  positions.  At  last  I  thought  of  a 
remedy,  I  procured  a  dry-goods  box,  or  such  a  box 
as  shoes  are  generally  packed  in  ;  its  dimensions 
were  as  follows  :  depth  half  a  yard,  width  fifteen 
inches,  and  length  one  yard.  This  I  put  in  one 
comer  of  the  kitchen.  Whenever  I  was  particularly 
busy,  I  caught  up  the  darling  and  boxed  her.  She 
might  dislike  her  close  quarters,  might  struggle  to 
be  free,  but  at  least  she  was  safe.  But  in  a  little 
while  she  did  not  dislike  her  prison.  She  learned 
to  pull  up  by  the  sides  and  look  over ;  she  took  her 
first  steps  supported  by  its  sides,  which  were  at  a 
convenient  distance  apart  ;  bye  and  bye,  she  would 
walk  from  end  to  end  in  her  efforts  to  be  near  me 
as  I  moved  about  the  room.  But  it  is  a  clumsy 
affair.  I  shall  have  a  much  better  one  for  the  sit¬ 
ting  room  :  it  is  to  be  made  ®f  the  same  dimensions 
but  simply  a  skeleton  frame,  except  that  the  floor 
is  to  be  solid.  Upon  this  frame,  which  is  to  be 
very  smooth  around  the  top,  I  shall  tack  wire- 
gauze  ;  the  entire  stneture  is  to  be  on  casters,  that 
I  may  easily  roll  it  about ,  a  long  flexible  strip  is 
to  be  tacked  from  side  to  side  like  a  basket  handle. 
From  this,  I  shall  suspend  the  toys  I  find  amuse 
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her,  and  I  rather  think  my  home-made  Baby 
Tender  will  be  a  comfort.  Some  bright  bits  of  Brus¬ 
sels  carpet,  which  I  have  been  saving,  will,  when 
nicely  bound,  comein place  as  arugfor  baby’s  box. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

Potting  Down  Carpets.— One  of  the  most  tire¬ 
some  incidents  of  house  cleaning,  is  the  putting  of 
the  carpet  upon  the  floor,  and  so  much  depends  up¬ 
on  its  being  done  well,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  no  lit¬ 
tle  anxiety  with  many 
neat  house  -  keepers. 
The  stretching  of  the 
carpet  so  that  it  will  fit 
closely  to  the  floor,  is 
the  important  point. 
Carpet  stretchers  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  may  be  had 
at  the  stores,  at  greater 
or  less  cost,  but  a  home¬ 
made  one  can  be  con¬ 
structed  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  and  at  little  or  no 
outlay.  This  is  made, 
as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  by  nailing  a  short 
piece  of  hard-wood  to 
a  suitable  handle ;  into 
this  piece,  or  head ,  a 
number  of  nails  are 
driven,  and  afterwards 
sharpened  with  a  file,  to 

A  CARPET  STRETCHES.  form  teeth  which  wiU 

catch  hold  of  the  carpet.  The  stretcher  thus  made, 
Is  to  be  used  with  a  pushing  motion,  and  it  will  be 
found  to  save  much  strength,  keep  knuckles  from 
getting  sore,  and  the  back  from  many  an  ache. 

Stoves,  and  their  taking  Down,  will  soon  oc¬ 
cupy  the  attention  of  house-keepers.  In  many 
dwellings,  the  stoves,  with  the  exception  of  that  in 
the  kitchen,  are  all  taken  down,  and  put  out  of  the 
way  at  house-cleaning  time,  and  before  the  end  of 
this  month,  there  will  be  many  a  cold  sitting  room, 
and  generally  desolate,  not  to  say  6ick,  household, 
from  this  very  reason.  There  are  pleasant  days  in 
April,  and  warm,  sultry  ones  in  May,  but  they  are 
followed  by  cold  spells,  which  call,  and  often  loudly, 
for  a  fire  in  the  room,  for  the  comfort  and  health 
of  the  inmates.  Of  course  a  stove  takes  up  some 
6pace,  and  a  room  with  the  stove  removed  is  more 
capacious,  but  when  space  is  obtained  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  all  comfort  in  the  room,  it  is  bought  too 
dearly.  Both  comfort  and  health  are  in  favor  of 
the  old  principle,  of  not  taking  down  the  stove 
until  its  use  is  at  an  end,  be  it  at  the  end  of  June, 
or  when  the  stove  is  worn  out.  In  our  changeable 
climate  there  is  hardly  a  month  without  a  day 
on  which  a  little  fire  at  night,  or  in  early  morning, 
is  not  desirable,  especially  for  invalids,  and  there 
6hould  be  some  room,  other  than  the  kitchen,  where 
one  may  he  started  at  a  moment’s  notice. 

Is  Rhubarb  Wholesome?  —  Every  once  in  a 
while  there  appears  a  newspaper  paragraph  stating 
that  the  acidity  of  Rhubarb  stalks  is  due  to  Oxalic 
Acid,  and  therefore  poisonous.  This  would  be 
“  important  if  true,”  but  fortunately  for  those  who 
find  in  Rhubarb  a  most  acceptable  substitute  for 
fruit,  it  is  not  true.  The  acidity  is  due  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Malic  and  Citric  acids  ;  the  one  being  the 
acid  of  apples  and  the  other  the  acid  of  lemons. 


Mildew  on  Cotton  Cloth. 

Every  house-keeper  is  aware  that  the  unwelcome 
dark  spots  known  as  Mildew,  are  more  apt  to  ap¬ 
pear  upon  articles  of  cotton  or  linen  that  are  starch¬ 
ed  than  upon  those  which  have  not  been  so  treated. 
All  cotton  goods  are  starched  in  their  manufacture, 
indeed  before  they  are  manufactured  in  the  sense 
of  being  woven.  The  yarn,  as  the  threads  are  call¬ 
ed,  whether  it  is  to  form  the  “weft”  or  “woof” 
of  the  fabric,  is  “sized”  as  it  is  termed,  which  is 
simply  dressing  the  yam  with  a  paste  of  some  form 
of  starch  ;  the  fine  threads  which  are  wound  upon 
one  roller  are  transferred  to  another  roller  that  is 
placed  several  feet  distant  from  the  first.  As  the 
threads  or  yarn  slowly  pass  from  one  roller,  the 


paste  or  “size”  is  applied  by  means  of  a  brush. 
The  sizing  thus  applied  to  a  certain  extent  strength¬ 
ens  the  threads,  and  as  it  makes  them  vastly  more 
manageable  in  the  process  of  weaving  it  is  a  proper 
thing  to  do.  But  some  weavers  having  learned  that 
a  sized  thread  was  a  great  deal  larger  than  one  not 
sized,  have  shown  much  ingenuity  in  coating  a 
small  thread  with  a  great  deal  of  size,  and  not  only 
this,  but  have  contrived  to  add  to  the  sizing  China 
Clay  and  other  substances,  and  thus  coat  the 
threads  with  a  large  amount  of  foreign  matter. 
Cloth  woven  of  such  threads,  while  it  appears 
very  close  and  heavy,  when  washed  loses  all  this 
filling  and  appears  in  its  real  character — a  poor, 
thin,  slazy  stuff,  quite  unlike  that  for  which  it  was 
bought.  English  manufacturers,  especially,  have 
carried  on  this  excessive  sizing  and  filling  with 
goods  for  the  Eastern  markets,  and  for  the  half 
savage  people  in  Africa  and  elsewhere  to  an 
enormous  extent.  One  of  the  first  things  such 
people  buy  is  cotton  cloth,  and  wherever  American 
cottons,  with  only  the  necessary  amount  of  sizing 
have  appeared  in  competition  with  the  oversized 
stuffs,  the  latter  have  been  driven  out  of  the 
market.  But  another  trouble  has  come  upon  the 
makers  and  sellers  of  highly  siz§d  stuffs  ;  they  have 
proved  to  be  highly  susceptible  to  mildew,  and 
great  losses  have  been  sustained  on  account  of  the 
injury  from  this  cause.  Indeed  so  important  has 
this  matter  become  to  English  manufacturers  that 
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a  book  has  recently  appeared  for  their  benefit,  en¬ 
titled  “  Sizing  and  Mildew  in  Cotton  Goods.”  .W e 
have  often  shown  that  the  plant  mildews,  like  those 
of  the  grape,  lettuce,  etc.,  and  the  various  moulds, 
are  really  a  minute  vegetable  growth,  consisting  of 
plants,  so  small  as  to  only  be  seen  when  highly 
magnified,  but  just  as  much  plants  as  a  cabbage  or 
an  oak,  and  like  these  larger  plants  they  must  have 
something  to  live  upon.  The  leaf,  and  other  part 
of  the  plant  bearing  these  mildews  and  moulds,  are 
fed  upon  by  these  minute  plants  and  their  sub¬ 
stance  broken  up  and  destroyed  ;  so  with  the  cloth 
mildew ;  it  feeds  upon  the  starch  used  in  sizing, 
and  if  it  does  not  feed  upon  the  fibre  of  the  cloth 
itself,  it  so  injures  it  as  to  cause  it  to  decay  and 
become  worthless.  We  may  look  upon  the  injury 
mildew  causes  these  oversized  cotton  goods  with¬ 
out  any  very  great  regret,  as  it  is  one  of  many  ways 
of  expressing  the  fact  that  “honesty  is  the  best 
policy,”  and  may  even  find  in  the  mildew  a  beauty 
which  the  dishonest  manufacturer  fails  to  see.  The 
work  referred  to  gives  illustrations  of  the  mildew 
as  seen  by  the  microscope,  one  of  which  is  here  re¬ 
produced.  The  engraving  shows  a  highly  magni¬ 
fied  bit  of  mildewed  cloth,  in  which  the  threads  are 
shown  very  large,  with  the  various  kinds  of  mildew 
plants  running  over  and  among  them  as  irregular 
twisted  and  knotted  lines.  “  No  less  than  27  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  moulds  and  mildews  have  been  de¬ 
tected  on  cocton  cloths.”  The  mildews  which 
annoy  the  house-keeper  are  similar  in  appearance  to 
those  here  shown.  The  best  preventive  of  mildew 
is  dryness,  as  the  minute  plants  can  not  appear 
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and  make  their  growth  without  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture.  Fabrics  that  are  to  remain  for  a  long  time 
unused  should  be  put  away  without  first  starching. 


Work  with  Scroll  or  Fret  Saws, 

Within  a  few  years,  scroll  or  fret-saws  have  been 
brought  to  a  great  perfection,  and  the  use  of  them, 
is  to  some  a  profitable  employment,  while  to  others 
it  affords  an  attractive  and  pleasing  pastime.  The 
products  of  the  scroll-saw  are  becoming  frequent 
in  household  conveniences,  and  in  the  decorations 
of  the  parlor  and  drawing  room.  The  windows  of 
store -keepers 
who  deal  in 
these  goods, 
present  finely, 
and  frequent¬ 
ly  elaborately 
wrought  de¬ 
signs  on  ex- 
hibition, 
which  are  tru¬ 
ly  works  of 
art.  In  the 
a  c  c  o  m  pany- 
ing  engrav¬ 
ings, two  spec- 
i  m  e  n  s  of 
scroll  -  work 
are  given  — 
those  that 
workmen  of 
average  skill 
could  make  in 
a  short  time. 

The  design  in  figure  1,  is  for  a  carved  frame  for  a  cabi 
net  photograph,  some  small  painting,  or  other  pic¬ 
ture,  the  whole  to  rest  on  an  easel,  wrought  from  the 
same  kind  of  wood.  Figure  2  shows  an  easel  of  an 
elaborate  design,  with  tjie  picture  itself  in  scroll¬ 
work.  The  number  of  designs,  of  which  those 
given  are  but  samples,  is  limited  only  by  the  skill  of 
the  artist,  and  that  of  the  workman  at  the  saw. 
The  dealers  in  scroll-saws,  have  a  very  large  assort¬ 
ment  of  suggestive  designs,  which  they  distribute 
freely  in  the  form  of  sheets  and  catalogues— and  of 
themselves  make  a  very  pretty  collection.  The  use* 
to  which  scroll-work  can  be  put  in  the  household, 
are  various ;  wall  pockets,  thermometer  frames, 
brackets,  card  baskets,  lamp  mats,  toilet  cases,  card 
holders,  etc.,  etc.,  are  but  a  few  of  the  many. 
Those  designs  that  are  purely  for  ornament,  can  be 
used  to  decorate  the  windows  by  suspending  these 
near  the  glass  by  a  fine  thread,  where  they  show  off 
to  good  advantage,  both  from  within  and  without. 
But  in  order  to  get  the  very  best  effect,  the  scroll¬ 
work  should  be  of  the  whitest  of  wood,  and  then 
provided  with  a  black  back-ground.  Merchants 
have  in  many 
cases  availed 
themselves  of  the 
attractive  and 
pleasing  contrast 
thus  produced, 
by  putting  their 
names,  or  those 
of  their  goods, 
in  white  -  wood 
scroll-work,  and 
then  providing  it 
with  a  black 
back-ground,  in 
their  shop  win¬ 
dows,  or  show 
cases.  In  house¬ 
hold  decoration, 
nothing  seems 
more  appropriate 
than  black  vel¬ 
vet,  but  any 
other  rich  cloth  of  the  same  color  would  answer. 
Ornamental  work  like  that  shown  in  the  engravings, 
may  be  of  any  size,  but  for  ordinary  mantels,  a  back¬ 
ground  of  a  square  foot  in  area,  is  the  most  accept¬ 
able.  The  whole,  when  completed,  can  be  placed 
upon  an  easel.  The  low  price  of  scroll  saws. puts 
them  and  their  products  within  the  reach  of  all. 


Fig.  2. — EASEL  AND  PICTURE. 
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TOYS  &  OT1LS?  OMMMSo 


The  Doctor’s  Talks. 


Ilat  play  you  accidentally  run  against  another  hoy,  you 
may  hurt  him,  may  even  throw  him  down  with  great  vio¬ 
lence.  But  how  is  it  with  yourself?  I  recollect  that  in 
some  play  at  ball  or  other  game  I  ran  against  a  boy  I  did 
not  happen  to  see,  and  while  he  went  down,  I  struck 
with  such  force  as  to  “ knock  the  breath  from  my  body,” 
and  I  suffered  so  much  for  a  few  seconds  that  I  have  never 


forgotten  it.  The  boy  was  standing  still,  I  went  against 
him  with  great  force,  sufficient  to  knock  him  down,  and 
I  was  badly  hurt.  This  is  one  of  the  earliest  illustrations 
I  can  recollect  of  having  learned  of  what  is  laid  down  in 
the  books  as  one  of  the  laws  of  motion,  which  is : 

ACTION  AND  REACTION  ARE  EQUAL. 

If  you  strike  the  table  with  the  hand,  the  table  reacts 
with  the  same  force.  If  you  fire  a  ball  from  a  gun,  the 
explosion  of  the  powder  pushes  the  ball  in  one  direction 
and  the  gun  in  another  ;  the  ball  goes  to  a  great  distance, 
the  gun  moves  but  little.  The  force  of  the  powder  is 
spent  in  moving  the  gun,  which  is  very  much  larger  than 
the  ball,  and,  if  the  gun  is  held  close  against  the  shoulder, 
is  communicated  to  your  body  also.  When  you  jump 
from  a  big  rock,  you  push  yourself  with  a  certain  force, 
and  by  the  spring  of  your  knees,  etc.,  throw  ycurself  to 
several  feet  away.  Now  you  push  the  rock  with  the  same 
force  that  you  do  yourself,  and  through  that  the  whole 


earth,  but  these  are  so  vastly  larger  than  yourself  that  the 
motion  given  to  them  by  your  jumping  can  not  be  meas¬ 
ured.  If,  instead  of  a  rock,  you  jump  from  a  small  boat, 
the  case  will  be  different,  as  the  movement  of  the  boat 
will  plainly  show;  indeed,  in  even  stepping  from  a  small 
boat  one  has  to  be  very  careful  else  he  will  be  a  dripping 
illustration  of  the  fact  that 
“action  and  reaction  are 
equal.”  We  see  this  in 
the  flight  of  a  bird  ;  the 
bird  beats  the  air  down 
with  its  wings,  the  air  on 
the  other  hand  reacts  and 
raises  the  bird.  It:  row¬ 
ing,  we  push  the  oar 
against  the  water  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter  in  turn  reacts  against 
the  oar,  and  the  bout  is 
sent  through  the  water. 

In  our  talks  about  Matter 
and  such  things,  we  shall 
have  use  for  a  word,  and  it 
is  one  that  we  will  now  and 
then  meet  with,  which  is 
MOMENTUM. 

If  you  look  in  the  books 
to  find  what  Momentum  is, 
you  will  learn  that  it  is 
“  the  mass  of  a  body  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  its  velocity,” — 
a  perfectly  correct  defini¬ 
tion,  but  one  which  may 


not  at  first  give  you  a  clear  idea  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  Momentum.  If  I  were  to  say  that  it  is  “the 
amount  of  go  there  is  in  a  body,”  it  would  not  be  very 
elegant,  but  perhaps  you  would  understand  it  better.  It 
is  the  force  with  which  a  body  in  motion  strikes  against 
another  at  rest.  A  stone  will  easily  hold  up  a  hammer ; 
we  may  press  the  hammer  against  the  stone  as  bard  as 
we  are  able  without  changing  the  stone,  but  with  a  very 
quick  blow  of  the  same  hammer  we  can  break  the  stone 
at  once ;  in  other  words,  we  have  given  momentum  to 
the  hammer  head— and  motion  joined  to  weight  will 
accomplish  what  weight  alone  failed  to  do. 

A  SMALL  BODY  MOVING  SWIFTLY 

may  have  a  greater  momentum  than  a  large  one,  going 
slowly.  Even  so  light  a  body  as  air,  when  moving  rap¬ 
idly,  exerts  great  force,  as  we  see  in  a  hurricane,  and 
water  in  the  form  of  hail,  when  rapidly  moving,  breaks 
the  glass  in  our  windows,  and  strips  the  small  branches 
from  trees.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  body,  though  it 
moves  but  slowly,  has  great  momentum,  and  can  strike 
with  great  force.  A  ship,  moving  so  slowly  that  the  mo¬ 
tion  can  hardly  be  seen,  will  come  against  the  pier  with 
immense  force,  and  if  a  small  boat  should  chance  to  get 
between  the  two,  it  would  be  made  into  splinters  at 
once.  When  a  body  in  motion  strikes  another,  it  loses 
its  own  momentum,  and  imparts  it  to  the  other  ;  if  the 
second  body  is  movable,  it  will  be  set  in  motion  ;  if  not, 
the  effects  of  the  blow  will  be  seen  in  other  ways.  Boys 
in  their  early  attempts  with  tools,  learn  some  lesson 
about  momentum.  If  they  try  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  free 
end  of  a  board,  as  in  figure  1,  they  find  it  very  difficult ; 
the  force  or  momentum  of  the  hammer  does  not  send 
home  the  nail,  but  merely  gives  motion  to  the  board ; 
drive  as  furiously  as  you  may,  the  nail  will  not  go  to  its 
place.  An  older  person  may  show  you,  or  you  may  dis¬ 
cover  it  yourself,  that  simply  holding  a  block  under  the 
end  of  the  board,  as  in  fig.  2,  will  allow  you  to  drive  the 
nail  at  once.  In  this  case  you  strike  no  heavier  blows,  use 
no  more  force.  In  the  first  case,  the  momentum  of  the 
hammer  was  used  up  in  springing  the  board;  in  the 
second,  it  is  received  by  the  nail  and  block  together, 
with  the  effect  of  driving  in  the  nail. 


Tlie  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

PASTE  FOR  SCRAP-BOOK. 

“  Sarah  M.  W.,”  N.  J. — Paste  is  much  better  for  pasting 
your  materials  into  a  scrap-book  than  any  kind  of  gum  or 
mucilage.  Stir  the  flour  so  thoroughly  with  cold  water 
that  there  will  be  no  lumps  in  it,  and  boil  slowly  for  a 
few  minutes  ;  when  cool  stir  in  a  few  drops  of  carbolic 

acid  to  preserve  it.  Creasote  is  said  to  answer  as  well _ 

We  have  had  first  and  last  some  very  curious  examples 
of  insect  work,  but  none  that  to  me  seems  more  wonder¬ 
ful  than  a  bit  of  stick— a  twig  of  a  pear  tree  that  had  in 
it  a  deep  groove  three-fourths  of  the  way  through,  and 
as  nicely  cut  as  if  it  had  been  put  in  a  lathe  and  turned, 
i  The  gentleman  who  sent  it  from  Arkansas  suspected 
that  it  was  done  by  an  insect,  but  he  had  never  been  able 
to  catch  any  at  work.  He  was  right  in  thinking  it  to  be 
the  work  of  an  insect,  and  for  his  benefit,  as  well  as  to 
call  your  attention  to  it,  I  give  its  portrait  from  Doct. 
Packard’s  “  Guide  to  the  Study  of  Insects.”  The  work¬ 
man,  as  you  see,  is  a  little  beetle 

CALLED  “THE  GIRDLER,” 

The  engraving  shows  it  at  work ;  when  the  job  is  finish¬ 
ed,  the  groove  is  more  nicely  done  than  most  of  you 
boys  could  do  it  with  a  knife.  The  insect  was  first  de¬ 
scribed  as  long  ago  as  1825,  it  being  then  known  to  work 
upon  hickory  trees  ;  but  our  Arkansas  friend  writes  that 
pear  trees  are  most  attacked,  its  next  choice  is  an  apple 


No.  475.  Illustrated  Rebus.— A  leison  which  it  takes  some  people  a 
whole  lifetime  to  learn  :  a  truth  over  which  old  and  young  can  well  give  some  thought. 


or  hickory,  and  occasionally  it  attacks  the  cherry  and 
plum.  You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  such  grooves, 
however  neatly  made,  are  very  injurious  to  a  tree;  it  at¬ 
tacks  stems  as  large  as  your  finger,  and  of  course  all  that 
part  of  the  stem  above  the  cut  will  die.  They  have  not 
before  been  known  to  be  abundant,  but  they  seem  so  in 
the  orchard  of  the  gentleman  who  sent  the  specimen. 

WHY  DOES  THE  INSECT  DO  THIS  ? 

Some  of  you  may  think  it  is  to  get  food,  but  the  wood  is 
not  eaten  ;  if  that  were  the  object,  she— for  it  is  always 
the  female  insect  that  does  the  work— could  get  wood 
without  the  trouble  of  cutting  so  deep.  She  does  not  do 
it  to  get  food  for  herself,  but  to  provide  her  young  with 
food,  which  must  be  dead  wood,  and  very  curiously  she 
does  it.  The  mother  insect  makes  holes  in  the  twig  in 


which  she  places  her  eggs;  afterwards  she  goes  below 
the  place  where  she  has  put  the  eggs  and  cuts  this  groove; 
in  time  the  branch  dies,  and  it  being  held  by  a  very  small 
neck  of  wood,  the  winds  break  it  off,  but  the  young 
Girdlers  are  all  snug  within,  where  they  can  feed  upon 
dead  wood  until  they  have  made  their  growth;  in  time 
they  will  appear  as  perfect  Girdlers,  to  go  on  with  the 
work.  When  the  female  insect  has  laid  her  eggs,  and 
girdled  the  twig,  she  dies;  she  never  lives  to  see  her 
young,  but  she  works  on  at  her  girdling,  slowly  making 
the  groove,  a  minute  chip  at  a  time.  Isn’t  it  wonderful, 
this  foreseeing  the  wants  of  her  young  and  providing 
for  them  in  this  strange  and  peculiar  manner  1 


Our  Piuzle>SS«x. 

WORD-MAKING  PUZZLE. 

(In  the  following  lists  of  words,  one  word  in  each  list 
is  to  have  the  letter  at  the  end  of  the  list  added  to  it,  and 
with  it  be  transposed  into  another  word.— Example. 
List: — boy,  reprobate,  ladder,  rock,  stone,  reassure,  by; 
letter,  H.  The  word  in  the  list  to  which  the  letter  H  can 
be  added,  is— “  stone ;”  with  H,  it  can  be  transposed, 
into  honest.) 

1.  List:  batter,  fire,  engine,  gruel,  sense,  in,  nonsense; 

letter— U. 

2.  List:  muslin,  embroidered,  shirt,  vest,  house,  apiece, 
toy  ;  letter — T. 

3.  List :  dread,  Indians,  bugbear,  onto,  mouth,  cotton, 
adapt;  letter — M. 

4.  List:  copse,  gate,  letters,  valued,  bit,  love,  future,, 
galley  ;  letter — N. 

5.  List :  history,  tale,  twice,  mine,  oyster,  knife,  in¬ 
crust  ;  letter— V. 

G.  List:  book,  perusal,  picture,  incur,  my,  magic, 
gather;  letter— E. 

7.  List:  cow,  student,  cant,  convoke,  coo,  hexagon, 
poetry,  bond  ;  letter — I. 

8.  List:  open,  volume,  butcher,  veal,  suet,  hearth, 
audit;  letter— P. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  awful  but  not  in  grand, 

My  second  is  in  pasture  but  not  in  land, 

My  third  is  in  orange  but  not  in  plum, 

My  fourth  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb, 

My  fifth  is  in  chapter  but  not  in  verse, 

My  sixth  is  in  patient  but  not  in  nurse, 

My  seventh  is  in  prison  but  not  in  cell, 

My  eighth  is  in  clapper  but  not  in  bell, 

My  ninth  is  in  poison  but  not  in  bane, 

My  tenth  is  in  torture  but  not  in  pain, 

My  eleventh  is  in  cracker  but  not  in  bun. 

My  twelfth  is  in  pleasure  but  not  in  fun; 

And  now  you  may  look 
In  your  picture-book, 

And  the  first  one  you  see 
Is  sure  to  be  me. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

I  am  composed  of  16  letters: 

My  1,  6.  11,  10.  16.  5,  is  the  name  of  a  river. 

My  14,  12,  4,  if  you  eat  it  will  make  you  shiver. 

My  12,  2,  1G.  4,  1G,  is  what  many  like  to  eat. 

My  5,  13,  11.  10.  is  nothing  but  a  cheat. 

My  12,  2,  7.  15,  is  a  part  of  your  face. 

My  11.  1,  6,  16,  8.  5,  is  the  name  of  a  place. 

My  8.  11,  10,  4,  is  what  you  have,  so  have  I. 

My  4,  11,  3.  11.  12.  6,  4.  often  makes  infants  cry. 

My  9,  11.  10,  16,  5,  are  what  a  number  play. 

My  10,  7.  S.  4,  is  dark  and  dismal,  so  they  say. 

My  10,  11,  14,  8,  4,  is  the  name  of  a  State. 

My  9.  11,  1,  4,  is  where  lovers  often  wait. 

My  9,  3,  11,  10, 10,  11,  3,  is  a  useful  book. 

My  10,  4.  11,  1,  is  what  women  often  cook. 

My  3,  11,  7.  8,  is  what  all  nations  need. 

My  5,  10,  11,  3,  1,  is  the  name  of  a  weed. 

My  whole  is  what  all  farmers  need, 

Without  it  they  must  work  indeed.  A.  B.  S. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters : 

My  7.  1,  4,  9,  11,  is  a  level  territory. 

My  1,  9,  11,  3,  6,  5,  11,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Presidents. 

My  7,  2,  10.  5,  is  a  collection  of  water. 

My  7,  5,  4,  8,  is  a  sketch  of  a  piece  of  ground. 

My  whole  is  a  subject  much  agitated.  J.  B.  K. 


1.  A  daily  W. 

2.  Emil  trin. 

3.  Don’t  hug  us. 

4.  Away  1  Scat ! 

5.  Rob  fed  a  hen. 


ANAGRAMS. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 


Nice  Lyne. 
Pet  relation. 
A  cane  by  E. 
Only  a  duel. 
In  a  strap. 
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SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  noted  confederate  in  the  3.  A  large  violin. 

lute  war.  4.  A  lazy  man. 

2.  To  stay.  5.  Dries. 

Little  Folks. 

CONCEALED  INSECTS. 

1.  She  had  long,  natural  curls. 

2.  But  wore  a  high  comb,  ugly  frizzes  and  puffs. 

3.  I  want  to  start  early  to  the  lecture. 

4.  Bring  rubber  shoes  and  an  umbrella. 

5.  1  think  of  lying  down  till  you  return. 

PI. 

Het  laroy  barrily  fo  Pisar  sintocan  wot  limnoli  mulsove 
dan  cebjots  io  veery  notipridesc.  Het  gruelra  naunla 
Ceaserin  si  wytent  dousnath.  Rylane  flial  a  limnoli  sokbo 
ear  cheufr  thisroy,  noly  wettyn  hntsodan  shilgen  tosyhir; 
golytohe  inesburn  owt  dundher  tonshand  ;  dan  ni  encices 
dan  eholohippy  heret  ear  entiny  nadushot  semulvo. 
Pretind  camtisetsy  castagoule  ear  shuufired. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  FEBRUARY  NUMBER. 
Half  Square. 

APRIL 
PLAN 


EAT 
I  N 
L 


N  UMERIOA  L  ENIGMA— B IBLI- 
cal  proverbs— For  wisdom 
is  better  than  rubies;  and  all 
the  things  that  may  be  desired 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  it. 

Charade.— Anthem. 


Numerical  Enigma.— In  the  voyage  of  life,  Content  is  the 
safest  pilot. 

WHEN  BRED  ABBE 

PIERO  RODE  BOAR 

ERST  EDEN  BARS 

NOTE  DENT  ERST 

ABBT  COAT  DROP 

BEAR  OGRE  ROPE 

BASE  AREA  OPEN 

TREE  TEAR  PENS 


A  New  Fwzzle. 


Whoever  visited  New  York  in  February  last  must  have 
met  at  every  street  corner  men  and  boys  doing  a  thriving 
business  in  selling  a  new  game  or  toy  known  as :  The 
“Sliding  Number  Puzzle.”  This  game,  which  is  for  a 
single  person,  and  therefore  a  solitaire ,  consists,  as  the 
engraving  shows,  of  a  box  into  which  16  small  square 
blocks  of  wood  fit  quite  closely.  Upon  the  upper  face  of 
each  block  is  a  number,  and  these  run  from  one  to  six¬ 
teen.  When  the  puzzle  is  to  be  worked,  one  of  the 
blocks  is  removed  (the  one  having  “16”  upon  it),  and 
the  others  are  placed  face  down  upon  the  table,  and 
mixed  as  in  the  stirring  or  “shuffling”  of  dominoes. 
The  blocks  being  well  mixed,  are  then  placed  in  the  box 
just  as  they  are  picked  up,  beginning  at  the  upper  left- 
hand  corner,  and  filling  to  the  right.  When  all  the  15 
blocks  are  in,  there  is  a  single  space  vacant,  and  this  al¬ 
lows  of  a  sliding  of  the  blocks— one  at  a  time,  and  of 
course  through  only  one  space.  The  trick,  or  puzzle,  is 
to  so  move  the  blocks  that  they  will  be  finally  brought 
into  the  regular  order  of  the  numbers  upon  them— that 
is,  block  “1  ”  is  in  the  upper  left-hand  comer,  “2”  next 
at  its  right,  and  so  on  until  “  15”  is  reached  at  the  end. 
So  far  as  the  explanation  of  the  puzzle  is  concerned  it  is 
very  simple,  but  to  get  the  blocks  into  the  regular  order 
is  quite  another  thing.  Some  persons,  after  having  spent 
several  hours,  and  even  days,  have  been  unable  to  get 
them  right,  while  others  have  succeeded  in  doing  it  after 
a  few  minutes.  Of  the  latter,  it  may  be  said  it  was  all 
guess  work,  and  the  next  time  they  try,  it  may  take 
them  a  much  longer  time.  The  possible  arrangement  of 
blocks  as  they  are  placed  hap-hazard  in  the  box,  are  so 
numerous,  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  can  never  be 
twice  alike;  therefore  the  movements  are  different  m  ev¬ 
ery  succeeding  “game.”  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
much  “taken”  people  have  been  with  this  puzzle,  bank 
ers  and  business  men  have  stood  m  groups  at  the  en¬ 
trances  of  their  places  of  business,  and  exercised  their 
calculating  powers  over  some  hard  move,  or  laughed  to 


^  -MJ-iIBEK  PUZZLE. 


Bee  some  one  else  move  and  move  again,  and  not  make 
the  least  particle  of  progress.  The  puzzle  took  with  the 
boys  at  once,  who  freely  invested  their  dimes  and  half 
dimes — the  puzzles  being  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  and 
prices,  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  trade.  In  our  first 
trial  of  the  puzzle  we  failed,  but  in  a  second  attempt, 
about  half  an  hour  of  “  shoving  around  ”  brought  ail  the 
blocks  to  their  proper  places.  The  boys  and  girls  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  family  will  be  interested  in  this 
puzzle,  we  think,  and  as  we  understand  it  is  not  patent¬ 
ed,  any  boy  can  make  one  for  his  own  and  other’s  amuse¬ 
ment;  the  engraving  will  show  how  it  is  made. 


A  lied  of  mixed  Plants. 

Misery  is  said  to  make  strange  bed  fellows,  but  misery 
has  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  these  plants  together  in 
the  same  bed,  though  they  may  be  “  strange,”  as  some 
of  the  plants  have  probably  never  met  each  other  before. 
In  this  respect  there  is 
a  newness  about  our 
bed  that  may  give  it 
interest.  There  are 
no  paths— no  regular 
ways  to  go  on  our 
round  of  inspection — 
and  therefore  we  are 
at  liberty  to  “  go  as  we 
please.”  As  the  plan 
of  planting  is  not  of 
the  formal  style,  our 
ramble  may  also  be  ir¬ 
regular,  and  if  the  first 
plant  that  gains  our  at¬ 
tention  is  not  in  one  of 
the  four  corners,  it  will 
make  no  difference. 

No.  1.  There  is  a 
little  low  plant  that 
often  covers  the  moist 
ground  along  the  edges 
of  woods,  with  its  pale- 
green  mottled  leaves 
dotted  with  purple, 
and  suggesting  the 
tongue  of  some  repti  le, 
and  one  of  the  common 
names  of  the  plant. 

From  between  the 
leaves  the  slender 
stalk  runs  np,  and 
bears  on  its  end  a  yel¬ 
low  lily-like  flower, 
and  of  such  size  and 
weight  as  to  cause  it 
to  hang  its  head  as  if 
in  modesty.  It  gener¬ 
ally  figures  largely  in 
the  bouquets  which 
children  bring  in  from 
the  woods  in  early 
spring.  We  have  never 
seen  a  dog  try  his  teeth 
on  this  plant,  the  color 
of  which  is  far  from 
violet.— No.  2.  This 


thus  reach  the  nectar.  This  is  one  of  the  most  showy  of 
wild  spring  flowers,  and  is  fond  of  growing  on  some 
be  found— provided  some  busy  bee  has  not  made  his  early 
visit  and  extracted  it.  Bees  are  getting  very  wise,  asiel 
some  of  them,  instead  of  taking  the  trouble  to  crawl  head 
first  into  the  tube,  just  punch  a  hole  near  the  bottom,  and 


A  COLLECTION  OP  STRANGE  LOOKING  PLANTS. 


is  the  representative  of  a  genus,  or  little  group  of  kinds 
of  plants,  ten  of  which  are  found  in  the  Eastern  U.  S., 
some  flowering  as  early  as  April,  while  others  prefer  the 
hot  month  of  Jnly  for  showing  the  regular  pretty  flowers 
which  are  sometimes  quite  showy  because  borne  in  large 
clusters.  A  tall  kind  is  very  generally  found  in  old 
flower  gardens  growing  in  clusters,  the  stalks  small  and 
straight,  ending  in  a  large  oval  cluster  of  showy  purple 
flowers.  A  low  kind  flowers  early,  and  covers  the 
ground  with  a  mat  of  mossy  pink,  also  common  in  culti¬ 
vation. — No.  3  is  a  shrub  that  grows  in  large  clumps  in 
low  places,  the  young  shoots  being  highly  prized  for 
whips  by  boys,  and  in  spring  used  for  making  whistles. 
The  flowers  are  very  small,  but  hang  in  long  soft  bunches, 
which,  from  their  shape  and  feeling,  might  remind  one 
of  the  bushy  tail  of  a  squirrel  or  a  cat.  The  color  is  yel¬ 
low,  as  also  is  the  bark  of  the  twigs,  and  the  bees  and 
other  insects  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers,  from  which 
they  gather  much  sweet.  The  plant  would  be  a  little  out 
of  place  in  a  well  kept  flower  garden. — No.  4.  While  we 
are  in  the  low,  moist  ground,  let  us  notice  another  and 
a  very  different  plant,  far  more  attractive  from  the 
strange  form  and  coloring  of  its  cluster  of  flowers  than 
the  flavor  of  its  large  turnip-like  stem  below  ground. 
Those  who  have  tasted  of  this  plant  seldom  like  to  repeat 
the  experiment.  The  leaves  are  usually  two  in  number, 
and  like  those  of  the  ordinary  clover,  composed  of  three 
parts,  bnt  very  much  larger.  The  hood-like  richly  colored 
covering  to  the  fleshy  flower  cluster  is  very  peculiar,  and 
from  the  arrangement  of  floral  parts  the  common  name  is 
derived. — No.  5  is  a  particular  favorite  in  spring  window 
gardening:  growing  from  a  bull),  and  often  put  in  tall 
and  neat  glass  jars.  When  in  bloom  the  large  flower 
cluster  makes  up  the  principal  part  of  the  plant,  the  in¬ 
dividual  flowers  may  be  of  almost  any  shades  of  color, 
waxy  in  texture,  and  extremely  fragrant. — No.  6.  When 
children  get  together  in  the  pasture  or  along  the  road¬ 
side  they  are  quite  sure  to  pick  the  bright  yellow  flowers 
of  number  6  and  place  them  under  the  chins  of  theircom- 
panions  to  determine  the  fondness  which  the  one  ex¬ 
amined  has  for  a  certain  article  of  food.  The  juice  of  the 
plant  is  not  agreeable  to  the  taste.— No.  7,  the  botan¬ 
ists  say,  is  a  near  relative  of  the  last,  though  the  leaves 
are  of  a  different  shape,  and  the  flowers  entirely  different 
in  outline,  much  more  showy,  each  possessing  five  long 
tubes,  in  the  bottom  of  which  a  little  drop  of  honey  is  to 


rocky  cliff  just  out  of  reach  of  those  passing  below,  ft; 
is  not  of  a  nature  to  bind  itself  very  closely  to  a  column., 
—No.  8.  A  very  delicate  plant  is  often  found  in  'the 
woods  in  early  spring,  with  slender  branches  and  peculiar 
heart-shaped,  scattered  flowers.  There  are  two  broad! 
spurs  to  each  flower,  and  as  they  hang  and  dangle  <s® 
tbeir  slender  supports,  they  may  remind  one  of  a  garmesjtj. 
hung  np  as  a  sign  in  front  of  a  clothing  house  in  Holland 
— No.  9.  Again  we  return  to  the  plants  of  the  lily  tribe,, 
and  this  time  to  one  which  frequents  rich  ground,  gg 
along  low  river  banks,  where  it  grows  to  some  five  feei 
in  hight.  The  flowers  are  small,  but  make  up  for  the5? 
size  in  number.  The  stem  grows  from  a  creeping  os# 
beneath  the  soil,  and  as  the  stem  above  ground  dies  gj 
the  end  of  the  year  it  leaves  a  scar,  so  that  by  digging 
the  stock  the  age  of  the  plant  in  years  can  be  determined 
by  counting  the  scars.  The  mark  or  scar  resembles  th# 
impression  made  by  a  stamp.  Just  why  the  comm® 
name  of  this  plant  should  be  associated  with  that  of  $ 
very  wise  man  of  old  is  more  than  we  can  tell. — No.  30. 
Here  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  and  one  that  is  so  small  that; 
we  should  overlook  it  were  it  not  for  the  delicacy  ansS 
beauty  of  its  very  early  flowers,  coming  out  so  soon  ag 
the  snows  have  cleared  away  from  the  margins  of  thg 
woods.  Small  as  it  is,  it  is  the  welcome  friend  of  every 
seeker  of  early  gems. — No.  11  is  one  of  the  earliest  of 
garden  plants  to  send  up  its  flower  to  cheer  us,  and  is  so 
near  a  relative  of  the  Daffodil  that  we  are  not  sure  bni 
they  are  almost  twin  sisters.— No.  12.  This  is  not  a  hand/, 
some  plant;  it  grows  in  damp  places,  and  is  quite  com¬ 
mon.  The  flowers  are  rather  large,  varying  in  coloj? 
from  white  to  purple.  The  mouth  of  each  blossom  is 
nearly  closed,  and  from  this,  and  the  size  and  shape  of 
the  flower,  it  resembles  quite  strongly  the  head  of  sorng 
animal. — No.  13  takes  its  common  name  from  the  long, 
slender,  yellow,  bitter,  fibrous  roots  which  this  plant  has 
in  great  abundance.  The  leaves  are  evergreen  and  shiny. 
It  is  a  bog  plant,  with  small  white  flowers,  which  are  not 
expected  out  until  May. — No.  14.  A  standard  garde® 
plant,  with  pretty  flowers  of  a  characteristic  shade,  and 
the  name  of  the  plant  is  the  accepted  name  for  the  shade  oi 
color  which  the  flowers  often  possess.— No.  15  is  not 
all  attractive,  and  we  put  it  here  as  a  sort  of  contrast  t® 
the  showy  plants  which  are  in  the  bed  around  it.  Th® 
common  name  is  derived  from  the  shape  of  the  young 
pod,  which  in  outline  resembles  that  of  the  he*d-drees! 
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®f  a  high  officer  in  the  church.— No.  16.  The  flower  of 
this  is  bell-shaped;  perhaps  it  is  not  wort(h)  while  to 
Speak  further  of  this. — No.  17.  Old  neglected  cultivated 
grounds  and  places  in  meadows  and  pastures  not  occu¬ 
pied  with  a  turf  generally  abound  in  this  plant,  which 
grows  into  a  bushy  herb  with  a  great  abundance  of  small 
flowers  produced  through  all  the  season.  After  the  flower 
Comes  a  pod  of  small  size,  the  shape  of  which  suggests  a 
part  of  the  name. — No.  18.  When  a  name  is  so  generally 
applied  as  to  include  a  number  of  kinds  of  plants,  it  be¬ 
comes  difficult  to  describe  it — but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
it  is  a  rough  looking  plant  with  a  head  of  flowers  on 
the  same  plan  as  the  sunflower,  only  much  smaller.— 
No.  19.  The  tour  among  the  plants  of  the  flower  bed  is 
Closed  with  the  notice  of  the  most  poetical  member  of 
the  collection.  Though  small  as  a  plant.,  its  flowers  are 
large  and  particularly  striking  in  their  appearance,  sug¬ 
gesting  the  human  face  to  those  who  are  at  all  imagina¬ 
tive.  It  probably  has  more  common  names  than  any 
Other  flower,  ana  one  of  these  implies  that  it  can  bring 
(juiet  to  an  important  organ  of  the  human  body. 


Birds  and  Nest  Bwiltliiig. 

The  first  fresh  note  of  the  earliest  bird,  as  it  comes  to 
One’s  ears  on  the  still  morning  air,  is  full  of  joy  and  glad- 
hess.  After  a  long  and  cold  winter,  anything  that  tells  ns 
that  spring  is  at  hand,  is  very  welcome.  The  spring  birds 
tnark  a  place  on  the  memory  of  every  farmer’s  child;  and 
If  I  am  not  entirely  mistaken,  the  farmer  himself  is 
touched  and  made  glad  by  the  sweetness  and  new  life 


which  the  returning  sougsters  bring  from  their  Southern 
winter  homes.  The  Chickadees,  Snow-birds,  and  a  few 
others,  remain  with  ns  through  the  winter,  and  all  are 
thankful  for  their  cheering  presence ;  but  it  is  only  when 
the  warm  spring  days  fill  the  air  with  the  voices  of  the 
new  comers,  that  bird  life  is  at  its  best.  The  twittering 
Swallows,  the  pretty  Blue  Birds,  the  sprightly  Thrushes, 
the  noisy  Bobolinks,  and  the  whole  list,  bring  back  the 
realities  of  a  growing  season.  After  the  return,  and  the 
general,  and  generous  serenade  is  over,  the  active  duties 
of  bird  house-keeping  are  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the 
members  of  the  feathered  tribe,  and  in  these,  and  the 
busy  preparations  for  the  same,  the  greatest  charm  of 
bird  life  consists.  In  nothing  do  birds  show  more  tact, 
skill,  forethought,  intelligence,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
which  make  them  take  such  a  rank,  than  in  the  building 
of  their  nests,  and  the  rearing  of  their  young.  Each  kind 
of  bird  has  its  own  peculiar  way  of  forming  its  nest,  se¬ 
lecting  those  materials  best  adapted  to  its  wants.  The 
Eagle  finds  some  crag,  hiuh  up  out  of  the  reach  of  its  foes, 
and  then  in  the  solitude  of  the  upper  air,  builds  its  coarse 
nest  of  sticks  and  moss,  and  brings  forth  its  well  pro¬ 
tected  young.  The  little  Humming-bird  constructs  her 
thimble-like  nest,  with  the  greatest  nicety,  using  only  the 
softest  of  materials  ;  and  with  a  nature  very  unlike  that 
which  we  should  look  for  in  so  small  a  creature,  defends 
her  home  with  a  courage  and  success,  that  would  put  to 
shame  many  another  two-legged  animal,  not  graced  with 
fine  feathers,  or  fine  feelings.  The  black,  unmusical, 
hated,  hunted  bird,  familiarly  known  as  the  Crow,  loved 
by  none,  shot  at  by  all  who  can  get  within  its  range,  poi¬ 


soned  by  many,  and  a  great  lover  of 
early  corn,  does  not  build  its  nest 
upon  the  ground,  or  within  the  easy 
reach  of  man.  The  school  boy  who 
Would  rob  Crows’ nests,  can  spend 
much  time  in  climbing  large  and 
lofty  trees,  and  must  possess  a  great 
degree  of  courage,  to  insure  success. 
It  is  better  for  him  to  go  after 
school  if  be  goes  at  all,  as  he  will 
then  be  sure  of  the  day’s  schooling. 
If  boys  will  confine  their  nest- 
robbing,  and  bird-hunting,  to  such 
kinds  as  the  Crow,  but  very  little 
harm  will  be  done  to  our  birds. 
To  any  who  will  put  a  cruel  hand 
to  the  home  of  the  many  innocent 
and  useful  birds,  I  would  suggest 
that  they  receive  from  their  parents 
that  impressive  instruction  that 
the  meanness  of  their  conduct  de¬ 
mands.  A  bird  in  a  boy’s  hand,  is 
not  worth  two  that  are  out  of  his 
reach.  If  children  were  not  so  in¬ 
quisitive— did  not  have  such  a 
strong  desire  to  see  and  know 
things — it  might  be,  in  some  cases, 
all  the  more  pleasant  for  the  birds. 
This  I  know  from  my  own  experi¬ 
ence.  The  innocent  “ground 
birds,”  unsuspectingly  find  some 
place  at  the  foot  of  a  bush,  or  under 
the  edge  of  a  sod,  and  out  of  grass, 
hairs,  feathers,  thread,  wool,  cloth, 
etc.,  make  a  nest  that,  the  feet  of 
passing  cattle,  or  the  hands  of  evil 
boys  can  quickly  destroy.  The 
Robin— a  bird  loved  at  all  seasons, 
except  when  the  cherries  and  other 
small  fruits  are  ripe — builds  its  nest 
in  a  variety  of  situations.  In  my 
boyhood  days,  it  seemed  to  have  a 
peculiar  liking  for  the  corners  of 
old  rail  fences,  and  very  good  places 
they  were  in  more  senses  than  one. 

I  have  watched  the  whole  process 
of  nest-building,  from  the  simple 
mud  foundation,  up  to  the  gener¬ 
ous,  and  well-shaped  completed 
home.  Then  climbing  up,  with 
the  old  bird  dashing  at  my  head, 
saw  that  there  was  one  egg,  then 
the  two,  the  three,  and  finally  the 
four— frequent  calls  being  mad e  j ust 
to  see  how  everything  was  getting 
on.  Twelve  days  later,  the  little 
robins  broke  the  thin  blue  walls 
of  their  prison,  and  the  light  of 
a  new  world  came  into  their  inex¬ 
perienced  eyes.  I  confess  to  aiding 
them  a  little  in  this  transformation 
scene,  and  to  helping  the  mother 
bird  feed  these  great-headed,  big¬ 
mouthed,  piping,  hungry,  home¬ 
ly,  half-covered  younglings,  while 
the  harassed  mother  cried  (we 
may  suppose)  in  a  loud  voice ;  “  These  are  my  little  ones : 
torment  me  no  more.”  I  have  a  weakness  for  nest  build¬ 
ing,  and  no  longer  ago  than  last  spring,  a  pair  of  birds 
built  a  nest  in  a  pear  tree,  but  a  few  feet  from  one  of  my 
windows,  and  if  the  truth  was  told,  some  one  kept  well 
posted  on  the  progress  of  the  work;  and  for  this  the 
owners  may  have  reason  to  be  grateful,  as  one  day  a  boy 
was  found  molesting  their  quiet  reign,  and  the  youth  was 
soon  led  to  see  the  error  of  his  way — and  that  to  his  own 
home.  Luckily  the  birds  and  nest  were  unharmed,  and 
in  due  time  a  family  was  raised.  One  ambitious  fledgling 
was  saved  from  the  “jaws  of  death”  (cat),  by  human 
hands,  and  the  wisdom  of  not  leaving  home  too  early  in 
life,  was  impressed  upon  the  other  members  of  the  house¬ 
hold.  The  nest  to-day  is  in  the  leafless  branches  of  the 
tree,  waiting,  it  may  be,  to  be  refitted  in  a  few  days,  and 
occupied  by  its  former  owners. 

The  accompanying  engraving  shows  but  one  of  the  many 
ways  in  which  old  things  are  turned  to  good  account,  by 
the  ingenuity  of  birds.  An  old  shoe  has  made  a  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  home  for  a  little  feathered  family.  Having 
served  its  day  as  a  cover  for  some  foot,  it  now  becomes 
a  protection  to  a  number  of  little  feet,  along  with  the 
bodies  attached  to  them.  Unlike  the  old  woman  who 
dwelt  in  the  same  style  of  a  home,  the  mother  bird,  with 
a  goodly  brood,  seems  to  know  what  to  do  with  her  chil¬ 
dren.  She  may  experience  more  trouble  a  little  later  in 
the  season,  whan  they  become  more  independent,  and  are 
out  from  under  her  wings — When  they  get  out  of  the 
shoe,  I  suppose  they  step  in  by  the  way  of  the  in-st^p  ;  of 
course,  one  can  not  be  shoe-r  of  this.  Unclk  Hal. 
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THIRTY-FIFTH  _AJ STNTJAL  REPORT 


OF  THE 


New-York  Life  Insurance  Company, 

Office,  Nos  346  &  348  Broadway. 


JANUARY  1,  1880. 


Amount  of  Net  Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1879,  - 

Less  deduction  to  cover  decrease  In  value  of  U.  S.  Bonds  and  other  assets. 


$36,213,457.61 


$135,966.93 


$36,077,490.68 

REVENUE  ACCOUNT. 

Premiums . $6,382,875.25 

LeBB  deferred  premiums  January  1, 1879 . . . . . . .  379,839.09— $6,003,036.16 

Interest  and  rents .  2,339,8i5.93 

Less  interest  accrued  January  1, 1879 . . .  306,225.93 — $2,033,650.00 — $8,036,686.16 


DISBURSEMENT  ACCOUNT. 

Losses  by  death,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same.  . . . 

Endowments  matured  and  discounted,  including  Reversionary  additions  to  same.... 

Annuities,  dividends  and  returned  premiums  on  cancelled  policies . 

Taxes  and  re-insurances .  . 

Commissions,  brokerages,  agency  expenses,  and  physicians’  fees . 

Office  and  law  expenses,  salaries,  advertising,  printing,  etc . 


ASSETS. 

Cash  in  bank,  on  hand,  and  in  transit  (since  received). .  . . $  1,961.701.48 

Invested  in  United  StateB,  New  York  City,  and  other  stocks,  (market  value  $14,356,192.94)......  13,544,671.96 

Real  estate .  . . . . .  4,974,573.68 

Bonds  and  mortgages,  first  lien  on  real  estate  (buildings  thereon  insured  for  $14,287,000.00,  and 

the  policies  assigned  to  the  company  as  additional  collateral  security) .  15,313,278.95 

Temporary  loans,  (secured  by  stocks,  market  value  $1,300,000) . . .  850,000.00 

•Loans  on  existing  policies  (the  reserve  held  by  the  company  on  these  policies  amounts  to 

$3,160.000) .  621,403.02 

•Quarterly  and  semi-annual  premiums  on  existing  policies,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1880  .  367.9S9.02 

•Premiums  on  existing  policies  in  course  of  transmission  and  collection  (estimated  reserve  on 

these  policies  $330,000 ;  included  in  liabilities) .  211,625.23 

Agents’  balances .  22,199.23 

Accrued  interest  on  investments  Jan.  1,  1880  .  317,989.11 

• A  detailed  schedule  of  these  items  will  accompany  the  usual  annual  report  filed  with  the  Insurance  De¬ 
partment  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Excess  of  market  value  of  securities  over  cost . . 


$44,114,176.84 


$1,569,854.22 
1.015,256.22 
2,236,379.97 
173,608  64 
626,253.30 

307,392.81 — $5,928,745.16 

~ $38^185,431  *68 


$38,185,431.68 


811,520.98 


Cash  Assets,  Jan.  1,  1880 


$38,996,952.66 


Appropriated  as  follows : 

Adjusted  losses,  due  subsequent  to  Jan.  1,  1880 .  .  $225,662.64 

Reported  losses,  awaiting  proof,  etc .  213,271.31 

Matured  endowments,  due  and  unpaid .  32,780.98 

Reserved  for  re-insurance  on  existing  policies ;  participating  insurance  at  four  per  cent  Carlisle  net 

premium;  non-participating  at  five  per  cent  Carlisle  net  premium  .  84,016,840.82 

Reserved  for  contingent  liabilities  to  Tontine  Dividend  Fund,  over  and  above  a  four  per  cent  re¬ 
serve  on  existing  policies  of  that  claBS . . .  1,371,482.18 

Reserved  for  premiums  paid  in  advance .  .  16,543.25— $35,876,581 .18 

Divisible  Surplus  at  four  per  cent . . 3,120,371.48 


$38,996,952.66 

Surplus,  estimated  by  tbe  New  York  State  Standard  at  4 1-3  per  cent,  over . $7,000,000.00 

From  the  undivided  surplus  of  $3,120,371.48,  the  Board  of  Trustees  has  declared  a  Reversionary  Dividend  to  participat¬ 
ing  policies  in  proportion  to  their  contribution  to  surplus,  available  on  settlement  of  next  annual  premium. 

DURING  THE  YEAR,  5,534:  POLICIES  HAVE  BEEN  ISSUED,  INSURING  $17,098,173. 

$136,133,119. 
137,748.473. 
137,901,887. 
135,333,144. 
137,417,763. 

Jan.  1,  1876,  $3,499,654. 
Jan.  1,  1877,  3,636,816. 
Jan.  1,  1878,  3,664,144. 
Jan.  1,  1879,  3,811,436. 
Jan.  1,  1880,  3,130,371. 


Number  of 
Polices  in  force 


1875,  *1,534,815., 

1876,  1,547,648. lncon,e 

1877,  1,638,138.  from 

1878,  1,687,676.  interest 

1879,  1,569,854.  Inte,est 


Jan.  1,  1876,  44,661.  ,  1876, 

Jan.  1,  1877,  45,431.  Amount  \  1877, 
Jan.  1,  1878,  45,605.  -(  1878, 

Jan.  1,  1879,  45,005.  at  risk  J  1879, 

Jan,  1,  1880,  45  705.  v  1880, 

1875,  *1,870,658.  ( 

1876,  1,906,950.  Divisible  | 

1877,  1,867,457.  surplus  at] 

.  1878,  1,948,665.  4l>errent 
1 1879,  3,033,650*  4  per  cent-  l 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN, 
WM.  H.  APPLETON, 
WILLIAM  BARTON, 
WILLIAM.A.  BOOTH, 


TRUSTEES: 

H.  B.  CLAFLIN,  HENRY  BOWERS, 

JOHN  M.  FURMAN,  LOOMIS  L.  WHITE. 

DAVID  DOWS,  ROBERT  B.  COLLINS, 

GEORGE  A.  OSGOOD,  S.  S.  FISHER, 


*DW.  A.  WHITTEMORE, 


WILLIAM  H.  BEERS. 
CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D„ 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 

JOHN  MAIRS, 


HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D„ 


ALEXANDER  STUDWELL. 


MORRIS  FRANKLIN,  President. 

WILLIAM  II.  BEERS,  Vice-President  and  Actuary. 
THEODORE  M.  BANTA,  Cashier. 

P.  O’DELli,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT,  M.  D.,  )  Medical 
HENRY  TUCK,  M.  D.,  J  Examiners. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure, 
Toes  Protruding* ! 

Soiled  Stockings  ! 

SHOE  BILLS  DOUBLE  IN  AMOUNT 
WHAT  THEY  NEED  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  (A.S.T.C?) 

BEAUTIFUL  BLACK  or  SILVER 

TIPPED  SHOES. 

Improvement  for  1880. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest,  ZW  Sen'-  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manuf’g  Co., 
.  "  if.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


1123  CHESTNUT  SI 


m  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  F<)R 


||g|e||8|g; 


AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 


By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  King,  ]0c.— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 

FKKIS 

Liquid  Paints. 

ARE  STRICTLY  FIRST-CLASS  PURE 
LINSEED  OIL  PAINTS. 

:  W  THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

These  are  the  purest,  finest,  richest  and  most  durable 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purpose.  They  are  prepared 
ready  for  the  brush  in  sixteen  newest  shades  and  standard 
colors,  suitable  for  the  tasteful  decoration  of  dwellings  and 
all  classes  of  buildings,  inside  and  out,  and  for  all  purposes 
where  a  perfect  protective  coating  is  required,  and,  cover¬ 
ing  body  and  durability  considered,  they  are  twenty-five  per¬ 
cent  cheaper  than  the  best  White  Lead  or  any  other  kind 
of  paint  now  in  use. 

TIT'  Our  Asbestos  Liquid  White  has  been  adopted  for  inte¬ 
rior  and  exterior  work  of  the  U.  S.  Capitol  at  Washing- 
ton. 

tW  The  Metropolitan  Elevated  R.  R.,  of  New  York  City , 
is  painted  with  our  paints. 

ASBESTOS  ROOF  PAINT.-Brown,  Red,  Yellow, 
Gray,  Slate,  and  Cream,  for  tin  and  shingle  roofs,  iron  work, 
agricultural  implements,  fences,  out-buildings,  etc.  We 
guarantee  this  to  be  a  belter  article  than  has  ever  before  been 
offered  to  the  public  for  similar  purposes. 

Samples  of  Colors  and  Descriptive  Price-Lists  by  Mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’F’G  CO.,  87  Maiden  Lane,N  V. 

Manufacturers  of  Asbestos  Roofing,  Boiler  Cover¬ 
ing,  Steam  Packing,  Sheathing,  Cements,  Coat¬ 
ings,  etc. 
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IF  YOU  HAVE  A  GARDEN,  YOU  NEED 


Established  1845. 


150  pages.  Over  300  Illustrations,  and  a 
Beautifully  Colored  Plate  of  Pansies.  Mailed 
for  10  cents. 

BLISS’  ILLUSTRATED  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE 
TO  THE  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

contains  more  practical  information  on  gardening  tli;'... 
many  high-priced  books.  Our  list  comprises  2,000  varieties 
Flower  Seeds,  1,000  varieties  Bulbs  and  Plants,  500  varieties 
Vegetable  Seeds,  500  varieties  Potatoes,  etc.  220  pages,  over 
600  illustrations,  2  double-page  colored  plates  of  flowers. 
Price:  paper  covers,  85  cents  ;  bound  in  muslin,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants,  and  Small  Fruits, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 


PRINGLE’S  NEW 

Hybrid  Spring  Wheats, 

Champlain  and  Defiance, 

Two  of  tlie  Best  and  Most  Productive  Varie¬ 
ties  on  Record. 

791  lbs.  CHAMPLAIN,  538  lbs.  DEFIANCE, 
GROWN  FROM  A  SINGLE  POUND  OF  SEED- 
128  Bushels  to  the  Acre.  Heads  from  five  to  seven 
inches  long,  producing  from  seventy-flve  to  one  hundred 
kernels  per  head. 

50  to  75  Strong  Stalks  from  a  Single  Grain. 

Descriptive  Illustrated  Circular  mailed  free  to  all  appli¬ 
cants.  Price  of  each  variety,  per  lb  ,  40  cents  3  lbs.  for  $1, 
by  mail.  By  express,  freight  paid  by  purchaser,  $2  per 
peck ;  $7  per  bushel.  2  bushel  bags  of  either  variety,  $13. 

pearlHviillet. 

Clean  Seed,  10  cents  oz.,  25  cts.  %  11).,  60  cts.  lb.:  4  lbs.  $2.25, 
by  mail,  post-paid ;  by  express  at  expense  of  purchaser,  40 
cts,  |>er  lb.  Prices  to  the  trade  will  be  given  on  application. 

Collections  of  Flower  Seeds  and  Bulbs, 

BY  MAIL,  POST-PAID. 

Collection  A— Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of 

Annuals . $1  00 

'Collection  B— Contains  twenty  choice  varieties  of  Bi¬ 
ennials  and  Perennials .  1  00 

Collection  C  -Contains  ten  extra  flue  varieties  of  An¬ 
nuals  and  Perennials,  embracing  many  of  the  new  and 

choicest  in  cultivation .  1  00 

Collection  D— Contains  five  verv  choice  varieties 
selected  from  Prize  Flowers  of  English  Pansies, 
German,  Carnation  and  Picotee  Pinks,  Verbenas, 

Truffaut’s  French  Asters,  Double  Hollyhocks .  1  00 

Any  one  remitting  $3.00  will  receive  the  four  collections, 
postage  free. 


Three  New  Potatoes. 


1.  Pride  of  America. — In  appearance  resembles  the 
Snowflake,  a  few  days  later;  very  productive,  large  size, 
an  excellent  keeper ;  of  superior  quality, 

2.  Matchless.— Tubers  very  handsome,  round ;  pale- 
red  ;  flesh  fine  grained,  pure  white,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
A  great  cropper,  an  excellent  keeper. 

3.  Silver  Skin.— A  cross  between  the  Early  Rose  and 
White  Peach  Blow.  Tubers  medium  to  large.  Skin  smooth, 
silvery  white,  russeted.  Flesh  snowy  white,  fine  grain, 
splendid  quality,  an  excellent  keeper. 

Prices  of  each  of  the  above,  $1.00  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  $2.50, 
by  mail,  prepaid.  By  freight  or  express  at  purchaser’s  ex¬ 
pense,  K  Peck,  $3.00 ;  1  Peck,  $5.00 ;  %  Bushel,  $7.00 ;  Bushel, 
$12.00;  Barrel,  $25.00. 

All  the  older  standard  varieties  at  market  prices. 

Bliss’  Illustrated  Potato  Catalogue,  contains  a 
descriptive  list  of  all  the  new  varieties  recently  introduced, 
with  many  other  desirable  sorts, beautifully  illustrated.  Cen¬ 
tennial  collection  of  500  varieties.  Also  much  useful  infor¬ 
mation  upon  the  cultivation  of  this  valuable  esculent.  10c. 

EELIABLE  WlON  SEEDS. 

Our  stock  of  Onion  Seed  has  been  raised  from  selected 
bulbs,  and  carefully  tested,  and  we  can  recommend  it  with 
the  greatest  confidence,  as  equal  to  any  ever  offered  in  this 
or  any  other  market. 

Extra  Early  Red . $6.35 

Early  Red .  SO 

Wethersfield  Large  Red .  25 

Danvers  Yellow.. 

Yellow  Dutch _ 

White  Portugal .  30 

Early  Cracker..., 

Early  Red  Globe .  40 

Southport  Red  Globe .  35 

Southport  White  Globe .  35 

In  lots  of  5  lbs.  and  over,  50  cents  per  lb.  may  he  deducted 

Postage  must  be  added  at  the  rate  of  16  cents  per  pound 
when  ordered  by  mail. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots. 

25  cts.  lb.,  75  cts.  lb.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  by  express  50  cts.  lb., 
5  lbs.  $2.  Directions  for  cultivation  accompanying  each  lot. 
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B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  IV.  Y.  City.  P.  O.  Box  4129. 


FOR  1880. 

135  PAGES  BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

The  best  work  on  GARDENING.  It  contains  descriptive 
price  lists  of  VEGETA  B  LE  and  FLOWER  SEEDS 
and  CHOICE  PLANTS,  with  every  thing  for  the 
Garden.  Copy,  with  large  Chromo  of  New  COLEUS, 
10  cts.;  plain  copy.  6  cts.  for  postage.  Wholesale  list 
for  Florists  and  Market  Gardeners  free. 

HEN  RY  A.  DREER, 

Seedsman  and  Florist,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

OUR  NEW  BOX  FOR  1880 

contains  Variegated  Lima  Lean, 
Mammoth  Tours  Pumpkin,  Mew 
1  Excelsior  Watermelon,  Prize  Para¬ 
gon  Tomato,  Green  Prolific  Cucum¬ 
ber,  Sutton's  Student  Parsnip, Tel- 
low  Ovoid  Mangel,  Nimble  Six  Weeks'  Turnip,  Large  Firo- 
flay  Spinach  and  an  improved  Neu>  Radish.  The  whole  10 
pits.,  at  retail,  are  worth  $1.00,  but  will  be  sent,  post-paid,  in  a 
neat  box,  for  only  85  cts.  Burpee’s  Seeds  are  popular 
wherever  grown,  and  this  great  special  offer  is  made  to  intro¬ 
duce  them  to  thousands  of  new  customers.  Burpee’s  Flower 
Seeds  are  finest  in  quality  and  lowest  in  price.  Tour  choice  of  all 
varieties  at  5  CTS.  PER  PKT.;  25  PKTS.  FOR  $1.00.  Our  popular 
collections  of  10  Pkts.  for  85  cts.;  80  Varieties  for  50  ets. 
FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  we  will  send,  post-paid,  40  Pkts.  of 
Garden,  Field  and  Flower  Seeds.  Full  directions  for  culture  printed 
on  each  packet  of  the  above.  Postage  Stamps  taken.  Order  now. 
Burpee’s  Farm  Annual  for  1880*  enlarged  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated,  telling  all  about  Seeds,  Plants,  Small  Fruits;  Blooded  Live- 
Stock,  Fancy  Poultry,  Dogs,  &c.,  sent  free  to  any  address. 

W»  A  tie©  Burpee  «fc  Co.,  881  Church  8t.,  Philadn..  Pa* 

RAFFIA  FIBRE. 

A  NEW  BAST. 

Superior  every  way  to  all  other  known  articles  for  bind¬ 
ing  up  PI, ANTS  and  similar  purposes.— Specially  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  its  Lightness,  Pliability,  and  Dura, 
bility,  its  Freedom  from  Rot,  and  Great  Divisi¬ 
bility  into  the  smallest  fibres. 

Can  he  used  WET  or  DRY. 

It  is  by  far  the  most  economical  tying  Bast,  and  now  in 
great  demand  in  Europe. 

Orders  received,  and  small  samples  with  prices  furnished 
by  Mr.  THEODORE  SCHUSTER, 

419  Herkimer  Street.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  W.  WUNDERLICH, 

Frankfort  (on  the  Maine),  Germany. 


FRESH,  PURE  SEED 

Our  New  England-grown  Seeds  have  secured  an  enviable 
reputation,  and  we  again  invite  the  attention  of  Farmers, 
Gardeners,  Florists,  and  others  to  our  new  and  select 
stock  of  every  variety,  which  we  oiler  at  low  prices.  Our 
Boston  Market  Vegetable  Seeds  have  a  special  repu¬ 
tation  for  excellence,  and  our  6tock  of  Flower  Seeds  is 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  choicest  varieties.  Seeds  sent  hy  mail 
to  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  guaranteed  to  reach  pur¬ 
chasers.  New  Catalogue  for  1880  sent  free. 

HOVET  Sc  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  for  1880  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  I  would  invite  attention  to  the 
superior  character  of  the  vegetable  engravings,  most  of 
which  were  made  from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown 
on  my  seed  farms.  1  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed 
farms.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should  It 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
Introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  vvlio  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seed  directly  from  tlie  grow¬ 
er  fresh,  true,  and  of  the  very  best  strain. 
NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  .T.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead, Mass. 


TTSTHITE  WATEB  I.ICY.  —  Strong 

w  w  roots  of  this  fragrant  Lily,  with  printed  directions  for 
planting  in  tubs  and  ponds.  25  cts.  each.  $2  per  doz.,  bv  mail. 
MANN  BROS.,  Randolph,  Mass.  P.  O.  Box  162. 


1 1  ( 


NEW  POTATO, 

ST-  PATRICK. 


In  appearance  the  St.  Patrick  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  handsomest  Potatoes  ever  grown;  it  bus  a 
smooth  white  skin,  and  white  flesh,  few  and  shallow 
eyes ;  in  shape  it  is  rather  oblong  than  round,  and  has 
no  core  or  hollow  ;  it  is  also  a  strong  and  hardy  grower, 
and,  from  all  accounts,  has  withstood  the  rot  so  preva¬ 
lent  last  season  better  than  any  other  sort.  It  produces 
but  few  small  tubers,  ripens  medium  early,  and,  finally, 
it  is  enormously  productive  and  of  fine  quality. 

At  the  Fall  Exhibition  of  the  New  York  Horticul¬ 
tural  Society,  held  in  this  city,  September,  1879,  the 
St.  Patrick  shown  by  us  was  awarded  th«*  First  Pre¬ 
mium  over  all  other  Seedling  Potatoes  exhibited. 

Price  50  cts.  per  lb.,  by  Mail. 

Or  by  Exnress  or  Freight.  $2.50  prr  peck; 
$8.00  per  bushel ;  $>10.00  per  bbl. 

We  also  offer  selected  Stocks  of  the  following  leading 
Seeds: 

&eet.  —Early  Blood  Turnip... 

**  —Dark  Red  Egyptian... .  0.20 

Onion.  —Early  Flat  Red . 0.75 

“  —Wethersfield  Red..... 

«*  — Yellow  Danvers . 

“  —Yellow  Dutch . 0.90 

Radish.— Round  Dark  Red . 

Spinach— New  Savoy  Leaved . 0.15 

If  hy  maily  postage  must  he  added  at  the  rate  of  16c.  per  lb,  | 
Catalogue  for  1880,  free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

3S  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 
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]SIew  JSeed  W/iREjioasE. 


THE  FIRST  TO  INTRODUCE  EUROPEAN  PRICES, 

allowing  purchasers  to  make  their  own 
selection  of  Flower  and  Vegetable  Seeds  in 
packets,  at  the  extraordinary  discount  of 
33%  per  cent,  from  Catalogue  rates, 
CATALOG  TIES  SENT  EHLE  TO  ALL. 

DESIRABLE  NOVELTIES. 

Early  Washington  Tomato.^A  very  hand¬ 
some  variety,  of  perfect  form,  smooth  as  an  egg, 
and  rich,  deep-red  color.  Fully  a  week  earlier  than 
“Acme,”  as  solid  as  “Trophy,”  and  decidedly 
superior  in  flavor.  Per  packet,  15  cts. 

Carrara  Rock  Cauliflower.-  The  earliest 
variety  known;  produces  beautiful, compact, snow- 
white  heads  ox  the  finest  quality.  Resisting  best 
and  drought.it  will  head  where  o' her  varieties  fail. 
Per  packet.  50  cents;  half  oz.,  $6  0);  oz.,  $10.00. 

Coral  Flesh  Musk-Melon.— ( From  Japan) 
Avery  early,  densely  netted  variety,  of  round  f  rm 
and  medium  size.  The  rind  is  remarkably  thin, 
while  the  suffused  coral  flesh  is  thick,  deliciously 
crisp  and  melting.  Per  packet,  23  cents. 

A.  D.  COWAN  6c  CO., 

JSeed  W7iREp0u.sE, 

114  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE, 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

4941a  ■S'EA.n. 

PRICE  &  KNICEERBOCEER,  Successors  to 


General  Catalogue  of  Reliable 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed, 

Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants,  and 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

MAILED  FREE.  80  PAGES-450  ILLUSTRA1  IONS. 

80  STATE  STREET,  Albany.  N.  Y. 


ERMONT  SEE 

EXPERIENCED. PLANTERS  .  ARE  AWARE 
THAT.  NORTHERN  GR0WNSEED,  WILL 
’PRODUCE  THE  EARLIEST  RESULTS. 

:  illustrated  catalogue  mailed 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  STAMP. 

C.E. ALLEN, 

•FLORIST  AND  SEEDSMAN .BRATTLEBORO-VT.' 


||jiistrate(j 


CORAL 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  One  Colored  Flower 
Plate,  and  500  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  how  to  grow  them. 
All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  English  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Five 
Cents  for  postage  will  buy  the  Floral  Guide,  telling  how 
to  get  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.175  Pages,  six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
cents  In  paper  covers ;  $1.00  In  elegant  cloth.  In  German  or 
English.  Address 

JAME§  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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SEEDS 


B.  M.  &  Co’s  Reliable  *»•  m’- 

t rated  Catalogue 

of  everything  for  tlie 
Farm  or  Garden  mailed 

B.  HI.  &  Co’s  Reliable  F,cc  to  A11‘  Itcosts 

nothing  and  may  save 
you  a  great  deal. 

Send  for  it. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  CO.,  333  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

THE  PHILADELPHIA 

BROAD-CAST  SEED-SOWER, 

lor  Sowing  all  Varieties  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seeds* 
also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Machine,  price  $30,  averages  12 
to  15  acres  per  hour.  No.  2  Machine, 
....  price  $6  (see  cut),  from  4  to  6.  At  the 
same  time  sowing  better  and  far  more 
evenly  than  by  hand  or  any  other 
£*£?£  method.  Send  for  circular. 

Agents  wanted  in  every  county. 

||  Benson,  Maule  &  Co., 

Manufacturers,  333  Church  St., 

-  —  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


New  Forage  Plants. 

PEARL  MILLET. 

Clean  seed  free  from  the  chafl.  Price  25c.  ner  lb.,  by 
mail,  prepaid,  45c.  Per  peck  (1  Ll'A  pounds),  $2.75.  Per 
bushel  (50  pounds),  $10.00.  Special  price  to  the  trade  on 
application 

WHITE  EGYPTIAN  CORN 

(Sorghum  vulgare ) 

An  excellent  forage  plant,  and  largely  grown  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  lor  the  grain,  which  is  used  as  a  valuable  article 
of  food  both  in  the  green  and  ripe  state.  Per  pkt.  10c.; 
per  lb.  65c.,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

T  E  O  S I N  T  E  ( Euchlceana  luxurious) . 

This  gigantic  grass  was  illustrated  and  described  in  the 
Jan.  No.  of  the  Agriculturist.  Per  pkt.  25c.  5  pkts.  $1.00. 

PRICKLY  COMFREY. 

Roots  of  this  most  luxuriant  forage  plant.  Price  50c. 
per  pound,  by  mail,  prepaid. 

My  choice  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Farm 
Seeds  are  sent  to  every  part  of  the  United  states,  and 
give,  invariable  saiisfaction.  Descriptive  Catalogues  of 
Seeds  and  Garden  Implements,  New  and  beautiful  Plants, 
Small  Fruits  and  Fertilizers,  sent  free  on  request. 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 

made  sucli  a  variety  of  Garden  Seed  Sowers,  Wheel  Hoes,  &c. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
offered  Tools  so  well  made,  beautifully  finished,  and  perfect  in  practice. 

WE  HAVE  NEVER  BEFORE 
combined  so  well,  variety  of  work  with  ease  of  operation.  These  ma¬ 
chines  quickly  save  first  cost.  They  are  prominent  Agriculturist 
Premiums,  and  Jas.  Vick  says  lie  has  never  sold  any  60  popular. 

Correspondence  is  solicited,  and  Descriptive  Catalogues  with  engrav¬ 
ings  are  sent  Free. 

THE  FIEE-FLY  GARDEN  HOE  AND  PLOW 

Makes  the  Care  of  a  Vegetable  Carden  a  Pleasure. 

10,000  families  who  could  not  find  time  to  keep  a  vegetable  garden,  if  attempting  Its  culti- 
vat ic m  with  the  ordinary  hand  hoe,  can  raise  their  own  vegetables  successfully  and  profitably, 
by  the  use  of  one  of  these  labor  and  time-saving  tools.  Mold-board,  tempered  and  polished 
steel.  Circulars  free.  Price  $4.00. 

S.  -L.  ALLEN  <fc  CO.,  339  Market  St.,  Phlia,,  Pa..  Dlan’frs  Planet  Jr.  Goods. 


THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  Is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Brill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 
different  from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  machine  which  measures  and 
drops  the  seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard. 
It  has  been  tested  by  6  years'  use  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  awarded  the  highest  prize 
at  the  “  Centennial/’  The  “MONITOR”  has  been  thoroughly  tested  during  the 
seasons  of  1878  and  1879,  and  heartily  endorsed  as  a 

fihst-cijass  tve^vozztjxtje: 

by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  T. 
£27"  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  11  Eltlil.il AC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


POTATO  BUG.  COTTON  WORM.  CANKER  WORM. 

London  Purple. 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


THE  BEST 
INSECTICIDE 
EVER  USED. 

Sold  by  all  Wholesale  Druggists  nnd  Stores  throughout  the  United  States.  It  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send 
direct  to  sole  manufacturers,  HEMINGWAY’S  BONBON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

60  Mark  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  address.  Box  990. 

A.  It.  Wuit.nEy,  Franklin  Grove  Orchard  and  Nurseries,  Lee  Co.,  Ill.,  writes  :  “  We  have  bid  the  Canker  Worm  a  long 
farewell,  and  have  (lone  it  with  your  LONDON  PURPLE.  We  put  In  about  three-fourths  to  one  pound  of  LONDON 

PURPLE  to  14  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  force  pump.  It .  " 

PURPLE  adhere  to  he  leaves  and  Paris  Green  does  not.” 


It  is  better  than  Paris  Green,  as  the  particles  of  LONDON 


PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower. 

i  For  Sowing  all  kinds  of 
Grain  and  Grass  Seed. 
Boes  as  much  work  as 
men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
^^can  be  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States. 
*’r'ce  Sendstampfor 
circular. 

i-OOUKLL  COMPANY, 
Antrim.  N.  If .. 
SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 


Rue’s  Hand  Cultivator  &  Seed  Drill. 


Established  1 8  £5. 

Garden  and  Flower 

Peas  and  Beans. 


SEEDS 


Select  Seeds  at  low  prices.  Catalogues  free. 

J.  BOLGIANO  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


MATTHEWS’  IIFJL 

The  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  lending  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

NATIVE  EVERGREENS 

At  $2  per  1,000.  The  following  varieties,  6  to  12  inches, 
selected:  Balsam  Fir,  Arbor  Vitae,  While  Pine,  Hemlock, 
Am.  Spruce,  and  Larch.  Packing  free.  Arbor  Vitae  and 
Pine  at  $1.50  per  M.  bv  the  10  M.  _ 

JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  T. 


Evergreen  and 
Forest  Tree  Seed¬ 
lings.  LARGEST 
Stock  in  Ameri¬ 
ca.  All  Nursery 
grown.  Catalpa 
Speciosa,  and 
other  forest  trees 
by  mail.  Robert 
Douglas  &  Sons, 
Waukegan,  III. 


HAWTHORN  HEDGE  PLANTS. 

2  years  No.  1, . at  $3  per  1,000 

Arbor  Vitae,  3  to  4  feet . twice  transplanted,  $7  per  100 

do.,  sheared  dense  heads,  for  Lawns,  do.  $15  per  100 
Balsam  Fir,  2K  to  4  feet,  do.  extra  flue,  $20  per  100 
JAMES  A.  ROOT,  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. 


WEBB’S  Kinver  Mangel. 

Seed  received  from  the  Messrs.  Webb, 
the  originators.  Tried  in  comparison 
with  other  Kinver  Mangels  for  two  years, 
it  lias  proved  superior  to  all.  Price 
per  lb.,  $1.00,  post-paid. 

We  also  offer  Choice  Norbiton  and 
Mammoth  Mangel  at  75c.  per  lb.,  post-paid.  Also  Yellow 
Globe  Mangel  at  55c.  per  lb.,  post-paid. 

Improved  Long  Orange  Carrot  at  75c.  per  lb.,  post-paid. 
All  of  the  above  by  express  at  15  cents  per  lb.  less. 

For  complete  list  of  Root  and  Farm  Seeds,  send  stamp  for 
our  Seed  Catalogue.  Special  prices  for  large  lots.  Address 
R.  H.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

189  &  191  Water  St.,  New  York  City. 


OUR  SPECIAL  LOW-PRICED  LIST 

Of  the  Newest  and  Rarest 

PLANTS 

Sent  Free  on  application. 

PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO. 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


PLANTS  POSTPAID! 

Either  kind 
postpaid  for 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS:  50  Sharp 
less,  100  Crescent  Seedling,  100  Monarch  of 
West,  100  Cumberland  Triumph,  100  Boyden's 
Thirty.  100  Charles  Downing. 

GRA  PE  VINKS  :  15  Concord,  .2 Hartford 
Prolific,  8  Martha  (White). 

RASPBERRY  PLANTS:  50 Brandywine 
(Red),  15  Cuthbert  (Red),  25  Herstine  (Red), 
25  Gregg  (Black),  50  Mam.  Cluster  (Black). 

BLACK  BER  RY  PLANTS:  35 Lawtons, 
35  Kittatlnny,35  Wilson’s  Early,  35  Dorch’ter. 


$1. 


Lapham 
&  Anthony 
Clayton,  Del 
Descriptive 
Catalogue 
free. 


SEEDS 


AND 


Shakers’  Garden  Seeds. 

True  and  Genuine.  Fresh  and  Reliable. 

One  of  the  oldest  seed  firms  in  the  country.  Seeds  sent 
by  mail  Postage  free.  Special  prices  and  terms  to  Grangers. 

“The  excellence  of  the  Shakers’ Garden  Seeds  is  gener¬ 
ally  admitted.”— Ed's  American  Agriculturist. 

illustrated  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Vegetables  and 
Flower  Seeds  Free. 

Address  CHARLES  SIZER, 

Mount  Lebanon,  Col.  Co.,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 

will  be  ready  Feb.  1st,  with  a  colored  plate.— It  is  full  In 
really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  —  New  Dracaenas,  New 
Crotons, New  Pelargoniums,  New  Roses:  Geraniums,  Cle¬ 
matises,  &c.,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and 
other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a 
plain  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Roses  free. 
_ JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  B.  C. 

100,000  Grapevines, 
Cuthbert  Raspberry, 

And  other  small  Fruits  in  large 
quantities  and  at  low  prices. 
Pork  and  Fresh  Garden  Seeds. 
Send  for  price  lists. 

_  _ Successor  to  Ferris,  Minard  <t  Co., 

385  and  38(7  Main  St.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

THE  LADY  GRAPE 

Is  the  Best  Hardy,  Healthy,  Productive,  Early- 
Ripening,  White  Grape  in  America.  Ten  years 
tested.  Strong  plants,  by  mail  post-paid;  Two  2-year,  or 
four  1-year  for  SI.  Special  rates  by  100  or  1,000.  Also  fine 
plants,  1  and  2  yrs.,  of  Brighton,  Moore's  Early,  Duchess, 
Lady  Washington,  Concords,  and  over  60  other  kinds  of 
grapes  at  low  rates.  ROSKS— beautiful,  ever-blooming— 
S l  per  doz.  Flowers,  Fruit-trees,  Raspberries,  Strawberries, 
Currants,  &c.,  Cheap.  Circulars  FREE.  Address 

GKO.  W.  CAMPBELL,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties, 
i  Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
Send  for  Price  List.  Address 

BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits*  &c.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  large  Planters. 
Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  List.  Price  List  tree. 

T.  S.  HUBBARD,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 


PLANTS, 

W.L.  FERRIS,  Jr, 


GRAPES 


O  T>  ocklai 
IV  crd. 
Send  for  Circ 


ockland  Favorite  ”  Grape.  A  Seedling  of  the  Con- 
, rd .  Earlier,  hardier,  and  better  than  its  parent. 
Circular  to  BRIGGS  ARNOLD,  Rockland,  Mass. 


G 


regg.  Queen  of  Market,  and  Cuthbert  Raspberry 
Plains,  $3  per  100.  K.  Prolific  ar  ’  "  ” 


and  Reliance,  $2  per  100. 
For  prices  12  other  sorts,  see  Catalogue. 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 
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The  largest  au«l  most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  in  the  U.  S.  Priced  Cat- 
alogues  sent  as  follows  ;  Mo.  1,  Fruits,  (new  ed ) 
with  plate,  15  cts.;  plain,  10  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Trees,  etc.,  (new  ed.)  with  plate,  23  cts.;  plain,  13  cts.  No. 
3,  Greenhouse,  Free.  No.  4,  Wholesale,  Free,  and  No. 
5,  Catalogue  of  Koses,  with  beautiful  plate  of  New  and 
Hare  Koses,  10  cts.;  plain,  Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of 
Strawberries,  with  plate,  Free.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEWROSES 


Bennett’s  Hybrid  Teas.— Combining  the  hardi¬ 
ness  and  brilliaut  colors  of  the  Remontant  Roses,  with 
the  sweet  perfume,  perpetual  blooming  qualities,  and 
soft  shades  of  the  Tea  Roses.  The  best  of  the  other 
new  sorts  are  also  offered.  Descriptive  list  sent  free  on 
app  ication— With  colored  plate  of  live  choice  sorts, 
10, ■.  Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  old,  standard  sorts 
(3d  edition,  1879),  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY  ,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Trees! 


FKUIT  AM) 

ORNAMENTAL 

URGE  STOCK.  LOW  RATES. 

STANDARD  PEAR  TREES  A  SPECIALTY'. 

Send  stamp  for  Trade  List.  AGENTS  WANTED. 

E.  MOODY  &  SONS,  LocLport,  N.  Y. 

Niagara  Nurseries.  Established  1839. 

Peach  Trees  lor  everybody.  Apples  adapted  to  a  wide 
range  of  climate.  Small  Fruits,  etc.  Price-list  free. 

_ R.  S.  JOHNSTON.  StockHy,  Del. 

PEACH  AND  PLUfll  TREES.  BLACKBERRIES, 
Raspberries,  Crescent  and  other  varieties  of  Strawberry 
Plants.  C.  H.  DIX,  Bricksburg,  N.  J. 

APPLE  &  PEACH  TREES 

BY  MAIL. 

Over  100  varieties  of  eacli  kind,  suited  to  all  sections.  A 
full  list  of  the  new,  long  keeping  Apples,  Queen  of  the  Mar¬ 
ket  and  Reliance  Raspberry,  Sharpless  and  other  Strawber¬ 
ries.  Japan  Persimmons,— with  a  full  line  of  No.  1  stock  in 
variety.  Root  Grafts  put  up  to  order.  A  115  page  Catalogue 
mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

R  \  N DOT, PH  PETERS,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


|  A  Large  Lot  of  Low  Stocky 

Peach  Trees, 

[ESPECIALLY  DESIRABLE  for  SHIP- 
I  PING  LONG  DISTANCES. 

The  old  stand  for  the  Cuthbert  Raspberry. 

I  A.  HANCE  &.  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


The  most  complete  assort. 
,  ’ment  in  the  West.  A  par. 
,  ticularly  fine  lot  of  Standard 
Pear  Trees.  Full  stock  of  Apple, 
Plum,  Pear,  Peach, Cherry , Quince, 
etc.  A  select  lot  of  G  rapes,  Goose- 
F berries ,  Raspberries,  Currants ,  Straw¬ 
berries,  etc.,  etc.  An  immense  stock  of 


r  EVERGREENS 

“both  common  and  NEW  AND  RARE, 
rat  bottom  prices.  Ornamental  Deciduous 
'Trees, Shrubs, Vines, Roses, etc., etc.  Largelotof 
'Greenhouse  Plants.  Trade-List  and  Greenhouse 
.."Catalogues  free.  Descriptive  Catalogue,  lO  cts. 
37th  Year.  400  Acres.  15  Greenhouses. 

STORRS.H  ARRiSON  fit  CO. 

,  PAINESVFLLE,  LAKE  CO.,  OHIO.  i  ( 


CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Tomato,  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Greenhouse  and  he'd? 
dipg  plants.  All  sold  at  very  low  rates,  please  send  for 
pricelist  at  once.  G.  R.  CLARE,  Scranton,  Pa, 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  increasing  in  popularity,  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  Include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants. 
WOQLSON  &  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

HOVEY  &  CO’S 

Catalogue  of  New  and 
Rare  Plants 

IF1  O  R  18  8  0. 

Now  Ready,  containing  descriptive  lists  of  New  Double 

Geraniums,  New  Coleus.  New  Clematis,  and  all 
the  choice  and  beautiful  plants  lor  the  Greenhouse  or 
Garden.  Catalogues  free. 

HOVEY  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


iron  1880 


Will  be  mailed  free  to  all  applicants,  and  to  customers  without 
ordering  it.  It  contains  four  colored  plates,  600  engravings, 
about  200  pages,  and  full  descriptions,  prices  and  directions  for 
planting  1500  varieties  of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds,  Plants, 
Roses*  etc.  Invaluable  to  all.  Send  for  it.  Address, 

D.  M.  FEREY  &  CO.,  Detroit,  Miclii 


120  ACRES  IN  CULTIVATION. 

GEORGE  ACHELIS, 

West  Chester,  Pa. 

Sells  Crab  Apple  Trees  and  other  Fruit  Trees; 
Evergreens  and  other  Ornamental  Trees  ;  Shrubs,  Vines, 
etc.  Prices  reasonable.  Correspondence  solicited. 


mis  and  mn. 

I  guarantee  safe  arrival,  satisfaction,  stock  equal  to  any 
Id  market. 

100  by  express  for  S3.  50  by  mall,  $3. 

Samples,  14  for  $1.10.  Lists  free. 

TYRA  MONTGOMERY.  Mattoon,  III. 

Splendid  Pansies,  Daisies,  Colens, 

50c.  per  doz.  Large  plants.  Send  stamp  for  cheap  list. 
Address  W.  B.  WOODRUFF,  Florist,  Westfield,  if.  J. 

MOORE’S  EARLY 

New  $60  Prize  Grape.  Very  hardy,  very  early,  and 
fine  quality.  Never  Mildews,  Winner  of  a  first-class  Cer¬ 
tificate  of  Merit.  The  $60  Prize  for  the  best  new  seedling.  26 
First  Prizes;  2  Silver  Medals.  Also  Moore’s  New  Cross- 
Bred  Asparagus,  the  largest  grown.  Send  for  circular. 

JOHN  B.  MOORE,  Concord,  Mass. 

Evergreens  and  Eur’o.  Earch 

I  offer  for  the  coming  spring,  a  very  large  stock  from  six 
inches  to  six  feet  high,  first-class  stock.  Prices  low.  Also 
Apple  and  Cherry  trees,  Grape-Vines,  etc.  Price-list  free. 
Address,  D.  HILL,  Dundee  Nursery, 

Kane  County,  III. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

QUINCES.  American  and  Spanish  Chestnuts.  50  Acres 
of  Ornamental  Trees.  Shrubs,  Roses,  etc.  Osage  Orange. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

WILLIAM  H.  MOON,  Morrisville ,  Pa. 

30  miles  from  Phil., SO  miles  fromN.  Y.,onPa.orD.dcB.B.R.E.  T. 


i;iuiLia|Ui|a,  aif  1-3  PllC  .  . 

graph  and  Visiting  Cards,  25c. .post  paid  (stamps  taken). 
Agents  wanted.  G,  W,  P0CeMsf>ES.*wcat - - 


est  Haven,  Conn. 


HAWORTH’S  WIRE  CHECK  ROWER. 


Acknowledged  bv  all 
Will  plant  FIVE  ACRES  more  !  . 

field.  Eleven  years’  use  has  demonstrated 


all  farmers  to  be  THE  BEST  AND  ONLY  PERFECTLY  SUCCESSFUL  Wire  Check  Rower, 
a  day  than  any  other,  as  the  Wire  is  not  removed  from  the  machine  in  planting  the  entire 
_ _ _ jaonstrated  the  fact  that  the  only  successful  way  to  use  a  rope  or  wire  line  is  for  the  ma¬ 
chine  to  transfer  it  into  position  to  plant  the  next  row.  Do  not  buy  a  Wire  Check  Rower  unless  the  line  crosses  the 
machine,  as  it  will  last  twice  as  long  as  a  wire  run  on  one  side,  which  must  be  dragged  into  position  regardless  of  ob¬ 
structions  met  as  the  planter  crosses  the  field,  and  which  causes  friction,  inaccurate  checking,  and  breaking  of  the 

-  —  ”  . -  ....  i-i—  --j  . - * - s - --hi.,  prevents  a  particle 

nto  the  pulley  at 
into  position  also 

causes  canting,“or  lopping,  of  the  planter,  by  which  one  row  is  planted  too  deep  and  the  other  too  snallow.  Our  ROPE 
CHECK  ROGERS  are  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  call  for  any  extended  notice.  For  full  description  of  our 
WIRE  CHECK  ROWER  and  the  three  styles  of  ROPE  CHECK  KQWERS^^^wejMnufarture^wnte  for  a  cli rcular. 


A  Wonderful  Potato. 

THE  MAGNUM  BONUM 

(Not  the  English  variety  of  the  same  name.)  Undoubted¬ 
ly  by  far  the  greatest  early  potato  this  country 
ever  produced.  548  bus.  grown  from  one  acre  of 
ground,  without  any  manure  whatever,  matured 
and  dug  60  days  alter  planting. 

$100  in  Cash  Premiums  to  he  paid  in  1880 

for  the  largest  yield  from  1  lb.  of  seed.  The  Magnum 
Bonums  are  so  far  ahead  of  any  early  variety  now  in  culti¬ 
vation  that  it  is  bound  to  supersede  all.  Supply  limited. 
Price  of  above  $1.00  per  lb.,  3  lbs.  $2.00, 4  lbs.  $2.25,  by  mail, 
prepaid.  By  freight  or  express  at  purchaser’s  expense. 
K  pk.  $2.50,  1  pk.  $4.00,  X  bu.  $6.00,  1  bu.  $10.00,  barrel,  $20. 
For  further  particulars  address  as  below. 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  Watsontown,  Pa. 

ESTABLISHED  1840. 


SAMUEL  J.  POTE  A  SOU, 

Corner  Dey  &  West  Sts.,  New  York. 
DEALERS  IN 

POTATOES 


SEED 


ST.  PATRICK.  Genuine.  45  cts.  per 
lb.,  5  lbs.  $2.00,  by  mall,  prepaid. 

•  M.  H.  STEVENS,  Pittston,  Pa. 

"POTATOES,  Burbank’*  Seedling.  Closely  re- 
_I_  sembles  the  old  “  White  Neshawack.”  Immensely  pro¬ 
lific.  Price  $2.50  perbbl.;  $1.00  per  bush.;  40c,  per  pk,  Money 
to  accompany  order.  J.  W.  Tboutman,  Wooster,  Ohio. 

SEED  POTATOES.— Burbank,  Snowflake,  Peerless, 
$2.00  per  bbl.  By  mail  4  lbs.  $1.  Large  tuber  Bhrbank 
35c. _  P.  SUTTON,  Ransom,  Lack.  Co.,  Pa. 


No.20. 


WHITNEY’S 

SEEDLING  CEAB 

No.  20. 

_  ,  .  The  best  Crab  raised  for  Table, 

Canning  and  Culinary  purposes.  Tree  hardy ;  annual  bearer ; 
very  productive ;  Large  stock.  Prices  low.  at  wholesale  or 
retail.  Send  to  the  originator.  A.  R.  WHITNEY, 

Franklin  Grove,  Illinois. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS — Pu  picked  i?emwn' 

Charles  Downing,  Crescent  Seedling,  Wilson  Albany,  Cap¬ 
tain  Jack,  Kentucky,  and  Monarch  of  the  West,  at  $1.80  per 
1,000.  Boyden  No.  30,  Champion,  Cumberland,  Triumph,  and 
Cinderella,  at  $2.50  per  1,000.  Sharpless  and  Miner’s  Prolific, 
as  low  as  any  oftered.  For  prices  of  40  other  sorts,  or  for 
large  lots,  see  Catalogue  or  write  for  special  rates.  Please 

-  -  con - —  -  - 


Address 


J.  S. 


LiLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


F 


STRAWBERRY  CULTURE 

In  all  its  details,  with  history  and  description  of  40  leading 
varieties.  The  result  of  24  vears’  experience  and  observa¬ 
tion.  A  20-page  pamphlet.  Price,  10  cents,  which  will  count 
on  first  order  received  for  plants.  Price  list  free. 

M.  CRAWFORD,  Cuyahoga  Fulls,  Ohio. 

or  Price  List  of  CELERY  PLANTS  etc., 
send  to 

S.  RUPERT,  Louisville,  Stark  Co.,  Ohio. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS  A  SPECIALTY.— THE  NEW 
seedling  “Brilliant”  is  now  offered.  Send  for  circular 
and  price  list  to  W.  B.  STORER,  Akron,  Summit  Co.,  Ohio. 

OSAGE  ORANGE 
fl  and  2  years,  extra 
fine).  Cumberland 
TYlumph, Sharpless, French' s,  Crescent. and  15  other  Straw¬ 
berries:  Kittatinny  and  other  Blackberries,  Good 
list  of  Grapes ;  all  other  kinds  ol'  Small  Fruits. 
Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  Evergreens,  and  General 
Nursery  Stock.  Burbank’s  Seedling  Potatoes,  $1.25 
a  bush,  bagged.  Send  list  of  what  you  want,  and  get  prices. 
F.  C.  BIDDLE,  Brandywine  Nursery,  Chadd's  Ford,  Pa. 

LANE’S  SUGAE-BEET  SEED. 

The  best  Root  for  feeding  Stock.  40  tons  raised  per 
acre.  Send  for  circular. 

HENRY  LANE,  Cornwall,  Yt. 

RELIABLE  ONION  SEED 


C.  C,  ASPARAGUS 


CAT-TAIL  MILLET. 


ALSO  KNOWN  AS 


"HORSE”  or  “PEARL"  MILLET, 

50c.  per  lb.  by  mall,  25c,  by  express.  Chufas,  50c.  per  qt,  by 
mail ;  Southern  Field,  or  Cow  Peas,  50c.  per  qt.;  Fat  Horse 
Beans  25c.  per  pkt.  by  mail.  Send  lor  price-list  of  many 
new  and  improved  Standard  Seeds. 

MARK  W.  JOHNSON  &  CO., 

27  Marietta  Street,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


J  THE  CLOVER-LEAF,  af.page,  24-eo|. 
limn  farmers’  nnper,  containing  valuable  In¬ 
formation  on  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  clover  for  seed. 
Sent  free  to  every  fanner  sending  us  his  name. 

BIRDSECl,  M’F’G  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Say  you  saw  this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Native  arboii  vitte  s  to  12  inches 

high.  $2.00  per  1,000,  $15.00  per  10,000.  Packing  and 
delivery  at  express  office  free. 

JOHN  UECKE,  Seymour,  Wls. 
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Cuthbert  Rasp 

E__  __  has  the  largest  and 

BE  ta  cheapest  stock  in 

(  J  the  country  of  this 

■  ■  ■  ■  celebrated  Rasp¬ 

berry.  By  payment  of  a  large  sum,  plants  that  can  be 
traced  directly  to  Thos.  Cuthbert's  garden,  were  obtained. 
Also  all  the  new  and  standard  Raspberries.  Straw¬ 
berries,  Grape  Vines,  and  other  small  fruits.  P  ants 
flist-class.  Prices  reasonable.  A  most  liberal  offer  is 
made  in  spring  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  FLAMS,  MS! 

in  large  quantity.  Raspberry  and  Blackberry  Plants 
in  variety.  Asparagus.  Very  fine  at  $4  per  1,000.  Send 
lor  Guide  to  Strawberry  Culture  and  Price  List. 

WILLIAM  H  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

STRAWBERRY  FLINTS 


By  the  million 
at  prices  to  suit 
the  million. 


ET'b  X~b  df  Til  makes  the  most  liberal 
(-*  I  \  (Bit.  offer  yet  given  to  the 
•  1  A  public.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  IV.  Y. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
sent  Free.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Agt.,  North  Reading,  Mass. 


o 

o 

to 

€9 


500  Sharpless  Seedling  Strawberry 
500  Miner’s  G-t,  Prolific  “ 

500  Crescent  Seedling  “ 

Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Grape  Vines,  Fruit  Trees. 
Price  List  free.  S.  C.  DE  COU, 

Moorestown,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Sharpless,  40  cts.  per  doz  ;  $1.50  per  100,  post-paid. 

Otli-'r  kinds  lower.  SNYDERS,  $6  to  $10  per  M.  Lists 
free  to  all.  STONE  LAKE  NURSERY, 

(Formerly  Steele  Bros.)  La  Porte,  Ind. 


STRICTLY  FIRST  CLASS 

SMALL,  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

SEEDS,  and  SEED  POTATOES. 

Catalogue  free.  Address  F.  M.  HKXAMER, 

New  castle,  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y. 

1  AAO  AAA  SHARPLESS  Strawberry 

J.»UUUivM/U  Plants,  Noted  for  Great  Vigor, 
Productiveness,  Large  Size,  and  Best  Quality  for  Market 
and  Family  Use.  Get  Plants  direct  from  Central  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  “  the  home  of  the  Sharpless,"  and  be  sure  they  are 
genuine.  Descriptive  Catalogues  free. 

J.  L.  DILLON,  Florist,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

FAIRVIEW  NURSERIES.  ESTABLISHED  1835. 

Sharpless,  Miners’  Prolific,  Queen  of  the  West,  and  100 
other  good  kinds  of  Strawberries,  all  the  choice  Raspberries 
and  other  small  traits.  Peach  Trees,  Osage  Orange,  and 
small  fruits,  specialties.  AH  kinds  fruit  and  ornamental 
Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Roses.  Prices  never  lower.  Price  list 
free  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J 

The  crystal  city  strawberry  is 

undoubtedly  the  earliest  variety  known.  It  proved  it¬ 
self  the  earliest  last  spring,  by  being  in  the  market  several 
days  before  any  other  strawberry  from  any  partof  the  State. 
Bend  for  Circular  and  Price  List  to 

E.  WILLIAMS,  Crystal  City,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 


BERRIES. 

QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 

the  largest  and  best. 

2,000,000  Sharpless  Straw¬ 
berries.  1,000,000  Miner's 
Great  Pi'oljic.  10  acres  other 
choice  varieties.  2,62">  bushels 
Berries  grown  at  Pomona 
Nursery  in  1879.  A  new  race 
of  i'ea  s.  Kieffer’s  Hybrid, 
Blight-Proof:  hardy  and 
productive,  bears  early,  fruit 
large,  and  of  good  quality. 
Send  ior  Catalogues  free. 

WM.  PARRY, 

Ciunaminson,  N.  J. 


GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS? 

Seed  Potatoes,  etc.  Circular  free. 

~~  SENT  FR.EE. 

Treatise  on  improved  methods  for  evaporating  fruits,  her- 
ries,  vegetables,  etc.  Tables,  yields,  prices,  profits,  demand, 
and  general  Statistics.  Amos  Stotjffer,  Chambersburg.Pa. 

30  Rio-  Currants.  Grapes,  etc.  100  best  sorts.  Plants 
Acres  u,o  by  mail  or  express.  See  onr  prices  before  buy- 
Sarriac  ing  of  Olliers.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
Denies.  G.  H.&.I.H.  HALE,  So.  Glastonbury  Conn 


D.  E.  HOXIE,  Northampton,  Mass. 

SMALL  FRUIT  PLANTS, 

Compton  Corn,  Prickly  Comfrey,  etc.  Circular  f,,ee. 


berries 


GRAPES  AND  CURRANTS. 

1  A snperior  UT  t  TVT ^  °f  all 
stork  of  VLAil  A  the 
good  old  and  choice  new  varieties 
including  5  sorts  never  before 
offered.  My  spring  catalogue 
(24  pages)  giving  complete  in- 

_ _  _  structious  for  culture,  honest 

descriptions  and  fair  prices,  Free. 

J.  X.  LOVETT,  Littls  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J. 


600,000 


F 


PLANTS  BY  MAIL! 

A  Nursery  at  your  door. 
Best  new  Raspberry  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  Early 
,  Prolific.  Reliance,  Cuthbert, 

Queen  of  the  Market,  Thwack  (reu),  Florence  (yellow).  Gregg 
(black),  50c.  a  dozen.  Sharpless.  Miner's  G.  P..  Giemlale, 
Cinderella. Duchesse,  Continental,  Crescent.  Monarch,  Pioneer, 
Seth  Boyden.  Forest  Rose,  30c.  a  dozen.  Purity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  lor  a  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  Hst  of  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Address 
GIBSON  Hi.  BENNETT.  Woodbury.  N.  J. 

Trees,  Small  Fruits,  and  Plants. 

Peach,  Apple.  Pear,  and  other  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
suitable  to  all  sections.  SO  varieties  of  Strawberries  ;  100.000 
Crescent  at  $1.50  per  thousand.  Blackberries,  Raspberries, 
Grapes,  and  other  small  fruits.  Cuthbert  and  Queen  Rasp¬ 
berry  (young  Pot  Plants)  at  $20  per  thousand.  Peach  and 
Apple  Trees  Dy  mall,  at  $1  per  dozen,  prepaid.  All  common 
Green  House  and  Vegetable  Plants  in  their  season.  Prices 
low.  Stock  first  class.  All  packed,  free  of  charge,  to  carry 
safely.  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO., 

VILLAGE  NURSERIES,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

QLTIIQ  \  A  ll  PI  t  VTC  direct  from  Grower,  es- 
aDDDS  Mil  rijitilio  pecially  suited  to  Market 
Gardeners  wants.  Circular  and  Price  List  free. 

E.  M.  HAVEN,  Bloomingdale,  Mich. 

IELD  AND  GARDEN  SEEDS  GROWN  ’79. 

Plants  in  their  season.  Grower’s  prices.  Circular  free. 
WM.  W.  STERLING,  Cntchogne.  l„  I„  N.  Y, 

THE  D1NGEE  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 

THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  these 

Beautiful  Roses.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  SI:  12  for  $2;  1*1  f  r$3j  26  for  $4:  35  for  $5: 
75  for  SlO;  100  for  S13.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture  (60  pp.  elegantly  illustrated  i  and  choose 
from  over  Five  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

NATIVE  PLANTS. 

400 

and  Bo; 

Southern 

names  given.  Send  lor  Catalogue. 

EDWARD  GILLETT,  Soutliwick,  Mass. 

GfbrSl,14forS2, 
l  postpaid.  Greenhouse 
and  Bedding  Plants, 

?  Hardy  Shrubbery, 

_  _  Seeds ,  etc.,  by  mail. 

OsMlnomefroe.  J.T.  PHHJ.IPS.WestGrove, Chester  Co.  ,Pa. 

Choice  assortment. 


ROSES! 


_ -y  Varieties,  4  for 

50c. j  8  for  $|.  t&T  Illustrated 
Priced  Catalogue  free.  Cuttings  of  new  Geraniums,  by 
mail,  50c.  per  doz.  „  „ 

Chas.  T.  Starr,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 

OVER 


FLOWERS 


1200 


<$1.00 


#1.00! 


Flower  Garden 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses,  or  22  Splendid 

Verbenas,  St. 

4  Geraniums,  4  Abutilons,  and  4  Begonias 
or  12  Carnations,  SI. 

4  Fuchsias,  4  Carnations,  and  4  Double 
Petunias,  all  different.  SI. 

4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax 

or  12  Geraniums,  SI. 

5  Heliotropes,  5  Lanfanas  and  5  Chrysan¬ 

themums  or  10  Fuchsias  SI. 

2  Golden  Tricolor,  4  Silere  and  2  Happy 
Thought  Geraniums,  Si. 

Sent  by  mail  postage  paid,  or  the  C  collections  per 
express  for  $5. 

|  Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

W.  V.  SKED  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

Sked,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O 


_  _  Strong, 

healthy  plants,  In  colors  of  White, 
Carmine,  Rose,  Yellow,  Orange,  Scar-  i 
let.  Variegated,  etc.,  sent  safely  by 
mail,  6  for  50c.  }  14  for  Si.  Ex 
trn  choice  Fancy  Varieties,  4  for 


Distinct 

_  _  _ [Varieties 

All  Strong  Plants,  each  labeled,  delivered  safely  by  mail. 
Largest  assortment.  Low  p  ices.  In  business  for  2(J 
years.  Guarantee  satisfaction.  Stock  comprises  all  desirable 
varieties.  Only  mature  plants  sent.  Our  new  Illustrated 
Hand-Book,  sent  free,  contains  the  name  and  description  of 
each  plant,  with  instructions  for  successful  cultivation.  Do 
not  purchase  plants  elsewhere  before  sending  for  our  neio 
Every  lover  of  flowers  should  have  it.  All 
FfnlvltJ  DUluBi  buyers  of  cheap  plants  should  have  it. 
Every  one  wanting  new  and  choire  plan's  should  send  for  our 
Hand-Book.  HOOPES,  BROTHER  &  THOMAS, 

Cherry  Nurbert^s.  West  p- 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many, 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  small# 
type  and  condensed  form,  foi'  want  of  space  elseu'herek 

Continued  from  Page  133. 

In  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub. 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  s«I. 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Agrls 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al*» 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  81.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  artl. 

cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul. 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre. 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.36 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  5 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 :  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates, 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zeas 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in= 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(ei tlier  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union,  TI10 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Coin, 
puny.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  ft 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay, 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling, 

Some  Fish  Hooks. — It  is  reported  that  a  siuglo 
factory  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  made  23,000,000  fish  hooks 
during  last  year.  If  these  averaged  IX  inch  each,  and 
were  laid  down  end  to  end,  they  would  extend  544  miles, 
or  about  from  Washington  to  Boston.  If  only  an  inch 
long,  they  would  extend  363  miles,  or  just  the  length  of 
the  Erie  Canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo. 

The  Western  National  Fair  Association, 

—The  first  show  bill  announcement  for  a  fair  for  thg 
coming  autumn,  is  from  the  enterprising  State  of  Kansas.. 
It  is  of  a  new  organization  with  the  title  of  “  The  Westc 
ern  National  Fair  Association,”  and  is  to  hold  its  first 
exhibition  at  Bismark  Grove,  near  Lawrence,  Sept.  13-18, 
Over  $30,000  in  premiums  are  offered,  and  the  largest 
agricultural  and  industrial  display  ever  made  beyond  the 
Mississippi  is  anticipated. 

Old  Fruit  Cans. —If  we  should  bring  together 
and  present  in  one  article,  all  the  various  devices  for 
utilizing  old  fruit  cans,  that  we  have  published  in  the 
last  20  years,  it  would  be  a  curious  array.  Every  now  and 
then  a  new  method  is  added  to  make  these  cast  off  affiiirg 
of  service.  The  latest  comes  from  Baltimore.  A  friend, 
there  draws  upon  them  for  a  supply  of  tin.  By  beating 
sufficiently  to  melt  the  solder,  the  tops  and  bottoms  com® 
off,  the  joint  at  the  side  opens,  and  the  pieces  that  formed 
the  body  of  the  can  are  flattened  out,  and  kept  in  stock. 
Is  a  patch  needed  under  a  shingle,  does  a  knot  hole  or  ft 
rat  ditto  need  to  be  stopped;  does  the  horse  gnaw  the 
wood-work  of  the  stable  ?  A  piece  of  tin  is  the  remedy, 

“  Spring  Poor.” — No  animal  should  be  permitted 
to  fall  off  in  flesh  during  the  winter  from  lack  of  food  and 
care.  Especially  important  is  it  that  the  horses — upon 
which  the  spring  work  falls  so  heavily — should  lie  ip 
good  trim  when  the  spring  opens;  in  good  flesh,  good 
health,  and  of  course,  as  a  consequence,  in  good  spirits. 
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Catalogues  Received. 

Catalogues  are  many — space  is  narrow.  Our  friends 
Slust  be  content  with  the  briefest  acknowledgement. 

SEEDSMEN. 

K.  H.  Allen  &  Co.,  189  and  191  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 
■“Neat  and  full.  Grass  and  Farm  Seeds  a  specialty. 

J.  H.  Andre,  Bingham’s,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y.  A  special 
Potato  catalogue. 

A.  Beck,  Oregon.  Ill.  A  new  Radish  as  a  specialty. 

Wm.  E.  Bowditch,  645  Warren  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
S'tllly  illustrated.  Numerous  novelties. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  Street,  Phila.  Full, 
'frith  a  long  list  of  novelties. 

J,  A.  Everett,  Watsontown,  Northumberland  Co.,  Pa. 
©eneral  Seed  list,  with  several  new  Potatoes. 

Wm.  L.  Ferris.  Jr.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y..  offer  seeds, 
'frith  the  American  Agriculturist  as  a  premium. 

Joseph  Harris,  Moreton  Farm.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A 
Select  list  of  Farm,  Garden,  and  Flower  Seeds. 

R.  D.  Hawley,  Hartford,  Conn.  Vegetable  and  Farm 
Seeds  and  Implements. 

Hovey  &  Co..  16  South  Market  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
<Dne  of  our  oldest  houses,  but  wide  awake  for  all  novelties. 

F.  E.  McAllister,  29  Fulton  Street,  N.  Y.,  sends  his 
Wholesale  trade  catalogue  in  English  and  German. 

A.  C.  Nellis,  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.,  makes  of  his  cata- 
jsrgne  a  “  Floral  Instructor,”  and  very  full  it  is. 

.Price  &  Knickerbocker,  80  State  Street,  Albany,  N. 

“  Surprise  ”  Musk-melon,  with  other  specialties. 

W.  W.  Rathbone,  Marietta,  0.  Special  list  of  Sweet 
Sfld  other  Potatoes. 

,  W.  H.  Reid,  Rochester.  N.  Y.,  calls  his  handsomely 
Illustrated  catalogue,  “A  Key  to  Success  in  the  Garden.’ 

H.  N.  Smith,  Sudbury,  Mass.  A  select  list. 

James  Vick.  Rochester,  N.  Y.  While  his  catalogue  is 
Sailed  a  “Floral  Guide,”  it  does  not  omit  Vegetables, 
find  is  full  of  pictures. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Briggs  Arnold,  Rockland,  Mass.  Grapes,  especially 
She  “  Rockland  Favorite.” 

A.  T.  Blauvelt  &  Co.,  Blauveltville,  Rockland  Co.,  N. 
jf.  General  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Stock. 

Bush  &  Son  &  Meissner.  Bushberg.  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 
^rape-vines,  full  and  admirably  condensed. 

M.  Crawford,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio.  Strawberry  list, 
With  treatise  on  culture. 

Ei.lwanger  &  Barry',  Rochester,  N.  Y.  A  general 
descriptive  Fruit  catalogue,  with  illustrations  of  novelties 
find  a  special  strawberry  list  with  cultural  directions. 

W.  L.  Ferris,  Jr..  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.  General 
fruit  stock  and  several  new  Grapes. 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna. Ohio.  Small  Fruits ;  new  Apple. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  Trade  Price  List 
Stld  surplus  stock  at  very  low  rates. 

DAVib  Hill,  Dundee,  Kane  Co.,  Ill.  Evergreens  and 
Ornamental  Tree  Seedlings. 

D.E.Hoxie. Northampton, Mass.  Small  Fruits;  all  kinds. 

Thos.  Jackson,  Portland,  Me.  General  Fruit  list  and 
ornamental  stock,  especially  Evergreens. 

Kelsey  &  Co..  Saint  Joseph,  Mo.,  sends  wholesale 
price  list  of  a  full  stock. 

Sam'l  Kinsey.  Kinsey’s  Station  (Near  Dayton),  Ohio. 
Wholesale  list  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

William  H.  Moon,  Morrisville,  Pa.,  sends  a  general 
Catalogue  and  a  special  Strawberry  list. 

John  C.  Neltoe,  Turner  Junction,  Ill.,  has  several 
neat,  condensed  lists  of  Strawberries,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

Parsons  &  Sons  Co.,  Flushing  (L.  I.),  N.  Y.  General 
eutaloguo  and  special  list  of  New  and  Rare  Plants. 

/  Chas.  S.  Pratt.  North  Reading,  Mass.  Descriptive 
list  of  Strawberry  Plants. 

8hearman  &  Major.  Bricksburg,  N.  J.  General  as¬ 
sortment  ;  Peaches  and  Strawberries  as  specialties. 

Storrs,  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville,  Ohio.  A  general 
Illustrated  and  an  abridged  list  of  an  immense  variety. 

Thus.  J.  Ward,  St.  Mary’s,  Ind.  Evergreens,  Small 
Fruits,  etc. 

FLORISTS. 

C.  E.  Allen,  Brattleboro,  Vt.  Has  a  combined  Plant 
and  Seed  catalogue,  with  novelties  in  both. 

Paul  Bute  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa.  Wholesale  and 
retail  lists  of  a  large  collection  of  “  New,  Rare,  and  Beau¬ 
tiful  Plants. 

Dingee  &  Conard  Co.,  West  Grove,  Pa.  Make  a 
Specialty  of  Roses,  and  give  a  new  guide  to  their  culture. 

Henry  A.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia.  A  full 
greenhouse  stock.  Many  novelties,  especially  in  Coleus. 

Ellyvanger  &  Barry,  Rochester.  N.  Y.  A  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  of  Greenhouse  and  other  Plants,  and  a 
Special  Rose  catalogue. 

Greunbrook  &  Paterson  Nurseries,  Paterson,  N. 
3.  Supplement  to  general  catalogue,  and  rich  in  Or¬ 
chids,  etc. 

Robert  J.  Halliday.  Baltimore,  Md.  Very  full  illus¬ 
trated  list,  with  many  novelties. 

W.  A.  Harknet,  Dubuque,  Iowa.  New  Seedling  Gera¬ 
niums  and  general  assortment. 

Chas.  T.  Starr  Avondale,  Pa.  Makes  a  specialty  of 
Carnations,  but  has  everything  else. 

Storrs.  Harrison  &  Co.,  Painesville.  Ohio.  Their 
Plant  catalogue  is  as  full  as  that  of  Nursery  stock,  with 
many  new  things.  Also  a  special  list  of  dollar  Collections. 

John  Stephens,  Circleville.  Ohio,  sends  a  full  and 
complete  catalogue  (for  a  beginner)  of  Greenhouse  and 
Bedding  Plants. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co.,  No.  15  John  Street,  N.  Y. 
Special  catalogue  of  Gladiolus  and  other  spring  Bulbs. 

Woolson  &  Co.,  Passaic.  N.  J.  Hardy  Perennials  in 
great  variety,  also  Native  Plants,  including  Ferns,  etc. 


Wm.  C.  Wilson,  45  West  14th  Street,  N.  Y.  A  Seed 
catalogue  is  added  to  the  immense  list  of  Plants,  which, 
as  usual,  has  many  novelties. 

Dexter  Snow,  Chicopee,  Mass.  General  catalogue  of 
a  fine  selection  of  Greenhouse  and  Bedding  Plants. 

EUROPEAN  CATALOGUES. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Ipswich,  Eng.  Flower  Seeds  only, 
and  one  of  the  rarest  collections  in  England. 

H.  Connel,  Swanley  Junction,  Kent,  Eng.  A  “  Floral 
Guide,”  a  volume  of  over  250  pages  and  illustrated. 

MACHINERY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Wm.  M.  Bell,  Smyrna,  Del.  Drain  Tiles,  with  reasons 
why  they  should  be  laid,  and  directions  for  laying  them. 

Brockner  &  Evans,  492  West  Street,  N.  Y.  Galvan¬ 
ized  Wire  Nettings. 

Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore,  Philadelphia.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Lawn  Mowers  and  Lawn  Sweepers. 

Haworth  &  Sons,  Decatur,  Ill.  Haworth’s  Check 
Rowers. 

N.  P.  Mix,  Avenue,  Franklin  Co.,  Ohio.  Continues  to 
make  the  “  Old  Reliable  Banner  Wind-mill.”  Also  Im¬ 
proved  Sowers  for  Grass,  etc. 

Timothy  B.  Hussey,  North  Berwick,  Me.  Plows,  Cul¬ 
tivators,  Harrows,  etc. 

Russell  &  Co.,  Masillon,  Ohio.  The Masillon  Thresh¬ 
er,  Farm  Engines,  and  Horse  Powers,  finely  illustrated. 

Geo.  L.  Squier  &  Bro.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Plantation  Ma¬ 
chinery.  for  Coffee,  Rice,  Sugar,  and  Corn  Machines,  with 
Horse,  Water,  and  Steam  Powers  for  driving  them.  A  most 
interesting  and  instructive  work. 

A.  W.  Wells  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mich.  Baskets  and 
other  Fruit  Packages  in  great  variety. 

R.  &  J.  Beck,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  This  celebrated  Lon¬ 
don  firm  of  microscope  makers,  has  a  branch  at  1016 
Chestnut  Street. 

LIVE  STOCK.,  INCLUDING  POULTRY. 

Wm.  Crozier,  Northport,  Suffolk  Co,,N.  Y.  Ayrshire, 
Jersey,  and  Guernsey  Cattle. 

The  following  send  Poultry  lists  :  G.  D.  Elmes,  Water- 
port,  N.  Y.;  M.  B.  Rowe.  Fredricksburg,  Va. ;  T.  J. 
Ward,  St.  Mary’s,  Ind...  A.  M.  Halsted,  Rye,  N.  Y., 
Centennial  Incubators  and  Brooders. 

DAIRY  APPLIANCES. 

Cornish  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. — Rectangular 
Churn  and  Lever  Butter  Worker. 

Moseley  &  Stoddard,  Poultney,  Vt.  Moseley’s 
Cabinet  Creamery. 

C.  H.  R.  Triebels,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  Lilly  Butter 
Worker. 

DEALERS  IN  FERTILIZERS. 

Bowker  Fertilizer  Co.,  Boston,  New  York,  and 
Rochester.  The  Stockbridge  and  other  manures,  with 
directions  for  their  use. 

H.  B.  Griffin,  No.  70  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  Peruvi¬ 
an  Guano,  Phosphates,  and  Fertilizers  generally. 

Manhattan  Fertilizer  Co.,  38  Platt  Street,  N.  Y. 
Blood  Guano,  Ground  Bone,  and  Chemicals. 

Mapes'  Formula  and  Peruvian  Guano  Co..  158 Front 
Street.  Mapes’  Complete  Manures,  Peruvian  Guano,  etc. 

A.  H.  Ward,  Bridgewater,  Mass.  Agricultural  Chemi¬ 
cals  and  Special  Fertilizers. 


The  Mapes  Complete  Manures.— Those  in¬ 
terested  in  the  question  of  fertilizers,  will  find  this  pam¬ 
phlet  instructive  reading.  In  the  Reports  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  Fertilizer  Experiments,  the  number  of 
crops  to  which  chemical  fertilizers  were  applied,  is  limit¬ 
ed,  while  the  pamphlet  in  question  gives  the  result  of 
their  application  to  almost  every  crop  grown  in  our  cli¬ 
mate.  The  results  with  Cauliflower,  Onions,  and  other 
“  truck”  crops,  show  that  stable-manure  is  not  the  only 
fertilizer  that  can  be  profitaoly  used  upon  them.  There 
is  no  secrecy  about  the  composition  of  these  fertilizers  ; 
if  there  were,  we  should  say  nothing  about  them. 

liife  Insurance  A  Duty.— Every  man  has  or 

ought  to  have  some  care  or  pecuniary  responsibility  for 
others  resting  upon  him— for  wife,  or  children,  or  friends, 
or  for  some  public  enterprise.  And  no  man  can  drop  off 
suddenly  by  death,  as  every  one  is  surely  liable  to  do, 
without  danger  that  his  family,  or  perhaps  his  creditors 
would  be  embarrassed,  unless  he  be  one  of  the  few  who 
have  ample  supplies  of  registered  government  bonds  to 
more  than  offset  all  possible  contingencies  of  fire  and 
flood,  of  financial  panics,  or  the  failure  of  others.  Wide 
extended  observation  and  carefully  prepared  statistics 
show  with  almost  absolute  certainty  how  many  persons 
out  of  every  ten  thousand  will  die  annually.  It  is  a  very 
easy  matter,  therefore,  for  a  company  of  persons  to  unite, 
and  by  mutual  contribution  to  a  common  fund  provide 
for  the  bestowal  of  a  given  sum  to  the  family  or  creditors 
of  each  one  who  shall  drop  out  by  death  during  any  year. 
Take  the  figures  on  page  155  in  illustration.  We  there 
find  45,715  persons  contributing  an  average  of  $140  a 
year,  which,  with  the  interest  from  the  already  accumu¬ 
lated  great  fund  of  nearly  40  million  dollars,  is  sufficient  to 
secure  to  each  person  who  dies  an  average  of  $3,000,  and 
except  in  very  rare  years  of  extraordinary  mortality,  there 
is  a  large  surplus  to  be  divided  among  the  contributors, 
or  to  be  deducted  from  their  next  year’s  payments.  A 
man  of  30,  having  a  wife  or  children,  or  aged  relatives,  or 
creditors  depending  on  him,  can  have  in  store  for  them 
$1,000  for  each  $22.00  be  annually  contributes  to  the 
generil  fund,  less  his  share  of  the  dividends.  The  fact 
that  he  has  this  provision  made  will  often  be  a  strong 


help  to  his  recovery  from  illness,  by  lessening  his  anxiety 
and  worry  about  those  he  may  leave  behind  him.  Those 
not  already  fully  insured  should  write  to  one  or  more  of 
the  large  and  well  managed  Companies  like  the  N.  Y. 
Life,  whose  Reports  appear  from  time  to  time  in  our  col¬ 
umns,  and  get  and  study  their  tables,  explanations,  etc., 
which  are  furnished  gratuitously  to  those  desiring  them. 

London  Purple.— If  we  mistake  not,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agi'iculturist  was  the  first  to  call  attention  to  Lon¬ 
don  Purple,  as  a  substitute  for  Paris  Green,  as  an  insec¬ 
ticide.  Last  season’s  experience  of  a  large  number  of 
prominent  cultivators,  is  now  made  known,  and 
more  than  sustains  all  that  was  claimed  for  it, 
not  only  in  destroying  the  “Potato  Bug,”  but  in  de¬ 
priving  the  Canker  Worm  of  its  power  of  destruction. 
The  testimony  of  Prof.  Riley  as  to  its  power  of  destroy¬ 
ing  the  Cotton  Worm,  is  most  important ;  during  his  in¬ 
vestigations  in  the  cotton-fields  last  summer,  London 
Purple  was  thoroughly  tested  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and 
Texas,  and  was  found  to  kill  the  Cotton  Worms,  without 
injury  to  the  plant.  Prof.  R.  advises  using  it  with 
water,  mixing  half  a  pound  with  50  to  55  gallons  of  water. 
Being  a  “  by  product,”  that  is  obtained  incidentally  in 
the  process  of  making  Analine  dyes,  it  can  be  sold 
more  cheaply  than  Paris  Green,  which  must  be  manufac¬ 
tured  directly.  There  is  no  temptation  to  adulterate  the 
Purple,  while  the  Paris  Green,  as  ordinarily  sold  in  coun¬ 
try  stores,  is  rarely  pure.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  Purple  being  a  compound  of  Arsenic,  is  equally 
poisonous,  and  is  to  be  preserved  and  used  with  all  the 
care  advised  for  Paris  Green. 

“  New  and  Rare  Plants.”— The  Parsons  Sons 
Co.,  Flushing,  (L.  I.)  N.  Y.,  issue  a  special  catalogue 
with  this  title,  and  the  contents  certainly  warrant  it. 
We  doubt  if  any  establishment  in  Europe  can  show  such 
a  list  of  rare  Japanese  and  other  trees,  shrubs,  climbers, 
etc.,  both  evergreen,  and  deciduous;  several  Horse  Chest¬ 
nuts,  Maples,  Oaks,  Hydrangeas,  Ashes,  Magnolias,  and 
others,  quite  new  to  cultivation,  help  make  up  a  cat¬ 
alogue  full  of  interest  to  every  lover  of  choice  plants. 

Tying  Material— Raffia.— For  a  long  time  Bass 
or  Bast  bark,  was  the  universal  tying  material  with  gar¬ 
deners  and  nufserymen.  Large  quantities  of  this  are  im¬ 
ported  in  the  form  of  Russia  or  Archangel  mats,  which 
are  used  for  packing  furniture  or  similar  articles,  and  are 
pulled  apart  by  gardeners  and  others  for  the  strands  of 
which  they  are  woven.  Several  years  ago  war  shut  off 
the  importations  of  mats,  and  our  nurserymen  learned 
that  they  could  prepare  a  better  material  from  our  native 
Linden  or  Bass-wood  Tree.  Cuba  Bass,  the  inner  bark 
of  a  tree  of  the  Mallow  Family,  was  introduced  into  Eng¬ 
land  and  to  this  country  as  a  substitute  for  the  Russian, 
and  while  it  is  very  strong,  it  lacks  the  pliancy  needed 
for  most  purposes.  Lately  there  has  been  introduced 
from  the  East  Indies,  a  material  that  appears  to  have  all 
the  good  qualTties  of  Bass  without  the  faults  of  its  substi¬ 
tutes.  This  is  offered  in  our  advertising  columns  as 
“  Raffia,”  or  “  Raffia  Fibre.”  It  is  in  lengths  of  about  5 
feet,  and  is  about  half  an  inch  wide,  but  tapering  gradu¬ 
ally  at  one  end.  We  take  this  to  be  derived  from  the 
stem  of  a  species  of  Cypenis  closely  related  to  the  Papy¬ 
rus  plant,  and  the  same  material  as  that  from  which  the 
much  esteemed  India  mats  are  made.  The  Raffia  splits 
into  the  smallest  fibres ;  it  unites  great  strength  with  a 
silky  softness  and  pliability,  and  for  budding  seems  to  be 
a  most  perfect  tying  material.  How  it  will  work  in  the 
rapid  wholesale  operations  of  the  professional  peach- 
budders,  can  only  be  told  by  experience. 

Dentaphone  and  Audiphone,  are  names  of 
new  devices  for  utilizing  the  well-known  fact  that  the 
bones,  etc.,  of  the  head,  can  convey  vibrations  to  the 
auditory  nerve,  and  produce  the  sense  of  hearing.  To 
many  totally  deaf  persons  these  affairs  are  a  new  revela¬ 
tion,  while  those  partially  deaf  often  find  great  assistance 
from  them.  But  those  persons,  in  whom  essential  por¬ 
tions  of  the  ear  have  been  destroyed,  or  in  whom  they  have 
been  lacking  from  birth,  are  beyond  the  aid  of  these  or 
any  other  appliances  whatever. 

•  The  American  Veterinary  College.— The 

commencement  of  this  excellent  institution  was  held  on 
February  27th  last,  in  the  presence  of  an  audience  noted 
for  the  large  number  of  prominent  scientists,  merchants, 
and  others.  The  graduates  were  18,  and  represented  six 
different  States,  with  one  from  Bermuda.  The  custom¬ 
ary  addresses  were  made  and  prizes  distributed.  The 
occasion  must  have  been  a  gratifying  one  to  the  officers 
and  faculty  of  the  College,  and  especially  so  to  Dr.  A. 
Liautard,  its  President, whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  veterin¬ 
ary  science,  continued  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  are  now 
meeting  deserved  success.  Young  men  who  contemplate 
entering  the  medical  profession  will  do  well  to  consider 
if  Veterinary  Surgery  does  not  present  quite  as  useful  a 
career  as  any  other,  and  one  more  likely  to  be  profitable. 
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“  Tbe  Botanical  Gazette.”  —  This  journal 
commenced  its  5th  volume  with  the  present  year.  From 
small  beginnings  it  has  gone  on  improving  and  is  now 
just  such  a  medium  as  working  botanists  need  for  com¬ 
municating  with  one  another  and  with  the  world  in 
general.  The  Messrs.  Coulter  deserve  much  credit  for 
their  efforts,  and  all  botanists  should  aid  them  in  what 
always  must  be  a  labor  of  love,  by  sending  the  price  of 
subscription  ($1)  to  J.  M.  Coulter,  Crawfordsville,  Ind. 

Michigan  Pomological  Society.— The  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  this  flourishing  Society  for  1879 
comes  to  us  full  of  valuable  information  ;  and  especially 
rich  inits  “Portfolio”  items,  which  the  Secretary,  Mr. 
C.  W.  Garfield,  has  selected  with  great  care.  Michigan  is 
a  good  fruit  State,  and  its  Pomological  Society  is  doing 
good  work,  as  shown  by  the  high  character  of  its  reports. 

Batter  Coloring  is  so  generally  used  in  winter, 
"that  it  becomes  a  matter  of  importance  to  have  one  that, 
while  it  gives  a  satisfactory  color,  shall  be  free  from  all 
unpleasant  odor  and  taste,  and  especially  from  anything 
unwholesome.  Abundant  testimony  is  given  that  the 
Perfected  Butter  Color  of  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.  meets 
these  requirements,  not  only  by  American  dairymen,  but 
in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe  it  has  met  with 
great  success  and  approbation. 

The  Bobbins  Family  Washer.— We  gave 
last  year  our  opinion  in  full  as  to  this  Washer  and  the 
principle  upon  which  it  works,  which  could  not  have  been 
seen  by  our  newer  readers,  and  those  sending  us  numer¬ 
ous  letters  of  inquiry.  We  can  not  find  time  to  write  to 
each  one  of  these  in  detail,  and  we  must  make  this  gen¬ 
eral  reply  serve  for  many.  The  Washer  acts  upon  the 
principle  of  the  “  bucking  tub,”  so  generally  in  use  in 
bleacheries,  etc.,  where  immense  quantities  of  fabric  are 
to  be  cleansed,  and  causes  a  continuous  stream  of  boiling 
snds  to  fall  upon,  and  pass  through,  the  clothes.  If  the 
suds  is  clean  it  will  make  clean  clothes.  If  already 
charged  with  the  soiling  material  from  very  dirty  clothes, 
it  will  not  make  but  slightiy  soiled  ones  cleaner.  Used 
with  common  sense  and  judgment,  it  can  be  a  great  help 
in  washing,  Left  to  those  who  have  neither  sense  nor 
judgment,  and  who  have  a  natural  prejudice  against  what¬ 
ever  is  different  from  that  to  which  they  have  heretofore 
been  used,  such  people  will  contrive  to  make  it  a  failure. 

Draining,  and  tlie  Reasons  Why.— Some¬ 
times  a  catalogue  or  price-list  is  much  more  than  it  pre¬ 
tends  to  be.  An  instance  of  this  is  presented  in  a  price¬ 
list  of  only  four  pages,  by  Wm.  M.  Bell,  Smyrna,  Del. 
The  description  of  the  tiles  made  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  sold  occupy  but  a  small  space,  while  the  rest  is 
occupied  by  a  condensed,  well  put  treatise  showing  why 
people  should  drain,  aud  telling  how  it  should  be  done — 
whether  to  increase  the  crops  of  the  farm  or  to  promote 
the  health  of  the  family  of  the  farmer. 

A  New  Work  on  Peach  Culture.— Mr.  John 
Rutter,  a  skilled  Nurseryman  and  Fruit  Grower,  of  West 
Chester,  Pa.,  has  just  published  a  small  work  on  the 
Cnlture  and  Diseases  of  the  Peach.  The  Author  claims 
that  peaches  may  be  successfully  and  profitably  grown, 
outside  of  the  few  localities  heretofore  regarded  as  es¬ 
pecially  “  Peach  Districts,”  and  that  the  failures  from 
“Yellows,”  and  other  diseases,  are  due  to  bad  culture, 
or  rather  want  of  culture.  He  gives  in  a  plain  and 
unassuming  style,  the  methods  that  he  has  found  so  suc¬ 
cessful  himself t  that  he  commends  them  to  others.  We 
trust  that  the  work  may  be  the  means  of  greatly  extend¬ 
ing  the  culture  of  this  favorite  fruit. 

“Forty  Years’  Experience  in  Pear  Grow¬ 
ing  by  William  Parry,  of  Cinnaminson,  N.  J.,  is  the 
title  of  a  pamphlet  of  20  pages,  mainly  filled  by  an  address 
given  by  Mr.  Parry,  before  the  N.  J.  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Much  space  is  given  to  the  Kieffer,  and  other  new 
pears  that  are  regarded  as  hybrids,  between  the  Chinese 
Sand  Pear,  and  our  cultivated  varieties,  and  of  which  Mr. 
Parry  has  strong  hopes.  The  Author  presents  an  ex¬ 
cellent  portrait  of  himself  with  the  work,  which  will 
cause  people  to  think  that  he  must  have  begun  pear  cul¬ 
ture  at  a  very  early  age,  in  order  to  have  gained  40  years 
of  experience. 

A  Slight  ©mission,  but  an  important  one. 
Some  one  writes  to  inquire  if  a  certain  paper  has  stopped, 
as  he  can  get  no  answer  to  the  letters  he  has 'written  to 
the  office.  If  the  letters  sent  to  the  other  paper  were 
like  the  one  to  us,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  for  him  to 
get  an  answer,  as  he  gives  neither  town,  city,  or  State. 

J  nst  How.— A  correspondent  wishes  to  know  if  we 
can  not  give  an  article.that  will  tell  him  “just  how”  to 
prune  his  grape-vine.  We  could  not  do  this  without  an 
exact  diagram  of  the  vine  as  it  now  is,  and  such  direc¬ 
tions  for  pruning  this  would  be  of  no  use  as  a  guide  for 
any  other  vine  or  for  the  same  vine  next  year.  The 


growth  of  the  vine  is  according  to  a  few  simple  laws, 
and  one  to  prune  a  vine  properly,  must,  in  the  first  place, 
have  a  definite  idea  of  what  he  wants  to  do  with  it;  then 
keeping  in  mind  the  manner  in  which  he  can  do  it  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  laws  governing  the  growth.  There  is 
no  way  of  removing  the  necessity  for  thinking. 

“  The  American  Entomologist.”— When 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  nine  years  ago,  found  it  necessary  to 
suspend  for  awhile  the  publication  of  this  Journal,  the 
fact  was  regretted  by  all  interested  in  Eutomology, 
whether  in  its  scientific  aspects  or  in  its  relation  to  Agri¬ 
culture  and  Horticulture.  That  its  publication,  after  an 
unexpectedly  long  interim,  has  been  resumed,  will  equal¬ 
ly  interest  the  same  persons  we  may  feel  sure,  but  the 
appearance  of  the  Journal  should  be  welcomed  by  that 
large  number  who,  during  its  suspension,  have  become 
interested  in  Entomology  as  a  science  or  as  an  important 
part  of  a  cultivator’s  knowledge.  The  Journal  re-appears 
with  its  former  mechanical  form.  Its  editorial  force  has 
been  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller, 
who  brings  valuable  aid  to  Prof.  Riley.  The  Journal 
promises  to  be,  as  it  formerly  was,  not  merely  the  organ 
of  scientific  entomologists,  but  one  which  the  fruit¬ 
grower  and  cultivator  generally  can  not  well  do  with¬ 
out.  The  same  prominence,  as  before,  is  given  to  the 
practical  aspect  of  the  science,  and  the  Journal  is  one 
worthy  of  abundant  support.  This  time  the  Journal  is 
published  in  N.  Y.  City  by  the  “Hub  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany ,”  No.  323  Pearl  St.,  to  whom  subscriptions  ($2.00  per 
annum)  may  be  sent. 

Peanuts'  In  California,  are  chiefly  grown  in 
eleven  counties.  The  total  number  of  acres  is  436,  with 
a  yield  of  a  trifle  over  a  thousand  pounds  per  acre. 

Weaning  Calves.  — “  L.  E.  B.”  The  method  of 
weaning  calves  by  means  of  an  artificial  teat  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  pail,  is  very  simple.  All  that  is  needed  is  to 
make  a  mold  of  elder  wood,  and  cover  it  with  soft  leather 
or  rubber  tubing,  and  fasten  this  to  the  bottom  of  a  pail. 
A  sufficient  opening  must  be  made  in  the-  bottom  of  the 
tube  to  let  in  the  milk,  when  the  calf  sucks  the  upper  part. 

Farm  Wages.— The  official  reports  show  that  with 
few  exceptions  the  price  paid  for  farm  labor  in  the  various 
States  of  the  Union  was  3  to  15  per  cent  lower  during 
1879  than  the  previous  year.  In  New  England,  for 
example,  the  average  rate  was  $20.31  against  $22.60  for 
1878.  The  decline  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  in  about 
the  same  ratio.  In  Minnesota,  California,  and  other 
States  and  Territories  in  the  Northwest,  wages  have  been 
an  exception  to  the  rule  throughout  the  East.  As  the 
wages  have  increased  in  the  Pacific  States,  so  has  the 
cost  of  living  in  u  much  greater  ratio.  The  English 
agricultural  laborer  receives  on  an  average  $15.60  per 
month  and  that  without  board  and  lodging.  In  Ireland, 
Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  it  is  5  to  12  per  cent  less  than  in 
England.  In  view  of  this  the  American  farm  laborer 
getting  $  1  and  board  for  eight  months,  and  in  many 
cases  for  the  whole  year,  is  doing  well. 

A  Modern  State  Fair :  Graphic  Descrip¬ 
tion. — Gov.  Furnas,  of  Nebraska,  must  have  been 
traveling  eastward,  for  it  seems  hardly  credible  that  his 
graphic  picture,  and  unfortunately  a  too  true  one  of  some 
cases,  could  have  been  inspired  by  anything  that  would 
be  allowed  by  the  good  people  of  Nebraska. ..“  Bands 
of  Music,  Dance  Halls,  Horse-races,  Mule-races,  Slow- 
races,  Foot-races,  Sack-races,  Ballofin  Ascensions, 
Greased  Pigs.  Greased  Poles,  Wheels  of  Fortune,  Rock¬ 
ing  Swings,  Tight-rope  Performances,  Female  Pedestri¬ 
ans,  all  manner  of  Venders,  from  the  Peanut  Stands,  ad 
infinitum ,  together  with  numberless  nameless  incidents, 
et  hoc  genus  omne— all  securing  a  crowd,  good  times, 
large  gate  receipts,  and  enabling  the  Board  to  ‘  pay  out.’  ” 

Carp  Culture  in  California.— A  correspondent 
of  the“  Pacific  Rural  Press,”  gives  his  experience  in  the 
culture  of  the  carp,  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very  satis¬ 
factory  to  him,  and  encouraging  to  all  who  may  desire 
to  grow  this  kind  of  food.  In  January,  1876,  he  bought 
six  carp,  one  of  which  soon  died.  The  first  year  he  raised 
2,044,  and  in  1877,  2,672,  from  the  same  five  fish.  In  1878, 
he  disposed  of  two  of  the  old  fish  and  reared  4,000  from 
the  remaining  three.  The  crop  foy  1879  has  not  yet  been 
put  into  figures.  The  four  fish  ponds  cost  $50  each  ;  first 
cost  of  fish  $30 ;  food  $10 ;  total,  $240.  He  has  sold  $415 
worth  of  fish,  and  has  from  6,000  to  8.000  carp  in  his 
ponds,  besides  his  family  has  been  eating  carp  for  the 
past  18  months.  The  ground  devoted  to  this  industry, 
that  is,  the  area  covered  by  the  ponds,  etc.,  is  about  a 
half  acre ;  and  it  is  to  he  remembered  that  it  was  wet, 
waste, and  otherwise  comparatively  worthless  land  at  that. 

Peaches  for  New  England.— We  are  glad  to 
hear  of  the  planting  of  peach  orchards  in  places  where 
their  culture  was  long  ago  abandoned:  in  Eastern  New 
York  and  Northern  New  Jersey  peach  culture  has 


taken  a  new  start,  and  recently  several  inquiries  come 
from  New  England.  One  obstacle  to  peach  culture  is  the 
common  notion  that  a  peach  tree  should  last  an  ordinary 
life  time.  In  some  peach  districts  they  are  content  if 
they  get  two  good  crops  in  five  years.  Trees  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  cheap,  and  when  one  planting  shows  signs  of  fail¬ 
ing,  set  out  another.  Our  New  England  correspondent 
asks  for  a  list  of  about  six  varieties  suited  for  market  for 
Eastern  Massachusetts.  As  to  varieties  nearly  every 
place  has  one  or  more  local  varieties  that  succeed  better 
than  almost  any  others.  For  early  varieties,  Hale's 
Early,  in  many  places  rots  so  badly  just  at  ripening,  as  to 
be  useless.  Waterloo,  Amsden,  and  a  number  of  other 
new  very  early  kinds  are  offered,  and  seem  worthy  cf 
trial.  One  planting  for  market  should  look  into  the 
merits  of  these.  For  six  established  varieties:  Early 
York,  Crawford’s  Early,  Cooledge’s  Favorite,  Old  Mixon 
Freestone,  Crawford’s  Late,  Ward’s  Late  Free ;  also 
Morris’  White. 

Sale  of  Stock  by  Weight.— Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes,  in 
a  recent  number  of  the  “Mark  Lane  Express”  stands  up 
strongly  in  favor  of  using  the  scales  in  all  sales  of  live 
stock.  There  is  enough  uncertainty  in  the  farmer’s  occu¬ 
pation  which  cannot  be  avoided ;  but  the  guess-work 
and  the  great  amount  of  time  spent  in  making  rough 
estimates,  should  be  superseded  by  the  quick  aud  satis¬ 
factory  method  of  actual  weighing. 

Experience  with  Canada  Thistles.  —  F. 

Bacon  writes  from  Lake  Co.,  Ill.,  essentially  as  follows  : 
“Eleven  years  ago  I  bought  my  present  farm,  and  upon 
it  was  a  patch  of  Canada  Thistles  covering  about  1% 
acre  of  land,  bordering  on  a  slough.  It  was  so  boggy 
and  rough  that  it  was  impossible  to  mow  them,  even 
with  a  scythe,  so  they  had  yearly  to  be  cut  with  hoe  or 
spade,  making  the  job  an  expensive  one.  Having  the 
slough  first  well  drained,  I  plowed  the  piece— through 
the  summer  of  1878 — plowed,  harrowed,  or  cultivated, 
every  time  a  green  plant  appeared.  On  the  first  part  of 
Sept.  I  gave  the  field  a  thorough  plowing,  harrowing,  and 
rolling,  and  sowed  broadcast,  by  hand,  2)£  bushels  of 
winter  wheat.  Having  just  threshed,  I  give  the  result, 
which  was  81  bushels  machine  measure,  weighing  66  lbs. 
to  the  bushel.  I  had  one  load  of  takings  that  was  thresh¬ 
ed  with  spring  wheat,  that  I  have  no  doubt  would  have 
made  5  to  8  bushels  more.  Every  part  of  it  was  lodged, 
and  consequently  there  was  a  great  deal  ieft  on  the 
ground.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  were  100  bushels  grown 
on  the  ground,  and  not  a  thistle  has  been  seen  since." 
But  was  this  really  the  “Canada  Thistle?”  The  ease 
with  which  it  was  subdued  makes  us  suspect  that  it  may 
have  been  some  other  thistle. 

Shrinkage  In  Hogs.— A  western  farmer,  to  de¬ 
termine  the  amount  of  loss  of  weight  in  killing  and 
dressing  hogs,  selected  twenty  hogs  that  had  been  fed  in 
the  average  way,  on  corn.  etc.,  and  weighing  about  150 
pounds.  The  shrinkage  in  this  experiment  was  a  trifle 
over  one-seventh  of  the  live  weight.  The  loss  from  the 
flow  of  blood  in  “sticking”  was  determined  in  two 
cases,  namely,  8  and  7J  pounds.  But  the  breed  has  much 
to  do  with  all  this,  and  such  statistics,  to  be  of  value, 
should  state  the  breed  of  the  animals. 

A  Wood  Shed  is  a  necessary  part  of  every  econom¬ 
ical  farmer’s  home.  It  does  not  cost  much  in  its  con* 
struction  ;  is  a  great  convenience  in  keeping  the  wood 
dry,  and  furnishes  a  shelter  in  which  much,  if  not  all  the 
work,  of  preparing  the  wood  for  the  stove  can  be  done  in 
stormy  weather  in  winter  and  the  rainy  days  of  summer. 

Cure  for  Cribher.— “H.  J.  S.,”  Fisher’s  Ferry, 
Pa.  The  most  effective  remedy  for  a  cribber,  is  to  cause 
the  horse  to  wear  the  cribbing  muzzle,  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  July,  1875.  This  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  eating  or  drinking,  but  the  horse  cannot  take  hold 
of  his  crib,  or  a  post,  with  his  teeth. 

North  Carolina. — We  have  on  a  former  occasion 
commended  the  enterprise  of  Mr.  Geo.  Allen,  Seedsman, 
ofNewbern,  in  distributing  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  in  otherwise  aiding  the  farmers  of  his  State.  He  now 
publishes  a  bulletin,  in  which  he  gives  “  Fifteen  Reasons 
for  Emigrating  to  North  Carolina,”  and  other  useful  items. 

To  Raise  a  Roof. — “R.  M.  C.,”  Washington,  Pa. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  to  raise  the  roof  of  a  building  so  as 
to  build  an  extra  wall  under  it.  Loosen  the  plates  from 
the  wall  and  raise  the  roof,  one  corner  at  a  time,  resting 
the  roof  on  timbers  placed  across  the  corners  of  the 
building.  As  the  roof  is  raised  build  up  the  wall,  and  as 
this  is  done,  raise  the  roof.  If  the  building  is  a  frame 
one,  the  roof  must  be  raised  the  intended  hight  first, 
resting  on  blocks  placed  on  the  floor  under  it ;  and  the 
studding  spliced  and  mortised  into  the  plate.  The  rais¬ 
ing  may  be  done  by  levers,  a  little  at  a  time,  or  by  jack- 
screws.  But  it  should  be  secured  as  it  is  carried  up,  so 
that  it  cannot  go  over  sidewise. 
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MILLS. 


CORN,  BONE,  COFFEE,  CIDER, 
DRUG,  FAN,  SUGAR,  WHEAT,  WIND. 
A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


WILBER’S  DIRECT  DRAFT 

EUREKA  MOWER 

Is  the  Largest,  Cheapest,  and 
Lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the  World. 

SW  It  lessens  the  expensed  gathering  the  Hay  Crop  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

Towmula,  Bradford  Co..  Pa. 


IENTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  ll.S.  STATE  TAIS  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  8,1878 


PRESS. 


^✓swbsuis  roR  MORE  HONEY 


C  |7;  1?  'PI  G  —  Hints  About  —  Free. 

>  k7  A  .  11.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,N.Y. 

for  the  Farm,” 

ir  10  cents. 

197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

— Pure  Raw  Bone. 
A.  B.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  N'.  Y. 


lirtrai 

FERTILIZERS, 

PLOWS 


—Every  Description, 
A.  B.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


HARROWS. 

WHEELBARROWS. 


.4.  If.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  N.  T, 


AMERICAN  VEGETABLE  FIBRE 

£ja  a 
*o«;H  aw'5 
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FOFJ.O^CUUtfC 

P.K.DCDCR1 CK.fc  CO.  ALBANY  N.yJ 

Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

THRESHEBS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 
GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  any  other  Railway 
Power.  Send  for  descrip 
tive  catalogue.  WM.  L 
BOYER  &  BUO..  2.101  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Pliila..  Pa 
Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 


s  3“  . 

FLAX  &  HEMP  RESTORED  TO  AMERICA! 

Great  Impediment  Removed  from  Flux  and  Hemp  in  i lie 
United  States,  by  the  Machine  01  the  American  Vegetable 
Fibre  Co.  Each  of  the  Awards  above  named  wa6  ac.-om- 
panied  by  the  warmest  approval  of  the  Judges  examining 
the  Invention.  The  speed  of  its  action,  and  the  complete¬ 
ness  of  Its  work,  surpri-es  all  witnesses.  The  dependence 
on  coarse  hand  labor,  which  destroyed  our  trade  lor  nearly 
50  years,  is  now  removed  by  the  substitution  of  this  most 
ingenious  Machine,  which  will  fill  the  dreary  gap  between 
tlie  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  ttiese  and  similar  Fibres, 
and  thus  restore  to  us  the  long  lost  “  Golden  Fleece.”  Illus¬ 
trated  Pamphlets,  giving  full  particulars,  sent  bv  mail  on 
application  to  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co. 

JOS.  F.  DUNTON,  Manager, 

213  South  Front  St.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Powell’s  Iron  Fence  Posts 

For  Barb  Wire,  Iron,  or  Gas  Pipe  Fencing. 

Cheap,  Strong,  and  Durable.  No  Digging  Required. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SETTING  POSTS. 

First  drive  post  with  wrought  iron  guide  in  place,  then  drive  cross-pieces  through  guide,  which  renders  it 
more  immovable  than  any  other  post,  in  the  setting  of  which  the  ground  must  be  displaced. 

We  make  Liue  Posts,  also  End  and  Corner  Posts,  either  painted 
or  galvanized,  and  Wire  Strainers  of  an  Improved  Pattern. 

ABRAM  G-.  POWELL  &  CO., 

829  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEEL  BARB  FENCE, 

Solves  the  FENCE  Problem  by  meeting  all  the  requisites  of 
THE  HEPSEECJT  FARM  FENCE. 


Every  hand  Owner 

should  not  fail  to  examine 
the  merits  of  this  fence.  It 
is  cheaper  than  all  others. 
Easiest  handled,  and  in  fact 
just  what  the  people  of  the 
treeless  States  have  needed 
.  for  years. 


To  All  Inquirers. 

It  is  an  impassable  barrier, 
yet  harmless.  Prohibits  tres¬ 
passing.  It  can  he  put  up  by 
any  one,  and  is  compactly  put 
up  for  transportation.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  fence  dog 
and  wolf  proof. 


Cheaper  than  Wooden  Fences.  Imperishable  when  once  in  place.  Indestructible  by  the 
Elements.  Waste  no  soil  by  Shade.  Has  no  Weedy  Fence  Borders.  Shelters  no  Enemies 
ot  the  Crops.  A  Protection  at  all  seasons.  It  is  easy  of  Constrnction.  It  needs  no  re¬ 
pairs.  Accumulates  no  snow-drifts. 

A  STEEL  THORN  HEDGE. 

Impassable  Barrier.  Prohibits  all  Trespassing.  It  can  not  be  destroyed  by  fire, 

wind,  or  flood. 

100,000  miles  of  Barb  Fence  have  been  erected  in  1876,  1877,  1878.  Agricultur¬ 
ists,  Herdsmen,  Sheep  Husbandmen,  Ranchmen,  Vineyard  Proprietors, 
Orchardists,  Nurserymen,  Railroad  Companies.  Road  Proprietors, 
and  all  owners  and  occupants  of  soil  and  areas  to  he  protected. 

Manufactured  by  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  and  21  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Chicago  Screw  pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  mv? 

,  .  .  „  ...  Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1879. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines.... The 
stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
Ian(I-  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee, 

rpy,  •  TV.  ,  —  Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres.  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D„  G.  Moobb. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

La  Dows  Jointei  Pnlverizinj;  &  SiootMi 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  botll 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowi- 
edged  the  best  of  .he  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
willi  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y„  for  the  United  States, 

By  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States 
and  by  Budlong  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Ill,,  Iowa,  Wls 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo.  ^ 


Received  Mai 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Send/or  Catalogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

1 B.  FARQUHAR,  Tort,  P»., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable,  Also  Horse  Pow- 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 

answered.  _ 

hA,  VertiealEngines.with  or  without  g.  g-  ^ 
.Vw  wheels, very  conveni—  MU-  5T  3L  a. 

*“  ™  ent,  economical  and  r®38*-  1  - 

complete  in  every  de¬ 
rail,  best  and 
►  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the/ 

,  world.  Fig.  [ 

1 1  is  engine  I1 
|  inuse.  Fig. ' 
thready  for 
Iroad. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  - 

Penna. 

Agricultural! 

Works,  ‘ 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draft, 
most  durable 
aimplest.  most 

economic  1 

and  perfect  ia 
Use.  Wastes  no  " 
grain,  cleans  it 
Cfl&dy  for  market. 

AND  fa  the 

HIGHEST  PEI2E  1=  SILVEE  MED  Alt 

AWARDED  at 

separators,  Paris  Exposition 

Send  for  Elaatrated  Catalogue,  Address  A.  B .  Farguhar,  York, Pa. 
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IN  PRESS. 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 

The  Best  Boot  on  Does  Ever  PilisM. 

A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

THE  DOGS 

OP  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AMERICA,  and 
OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health 
and  Disease,  comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the 
two  Standard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 

STOiVEHEI^GG. 

Thereby  furnishing  what  now  costs  $11.25  for  $2.00. 

It  describes  the  best  Game  and  HUNTING  GROUNDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

Gives  names  of  the  Prize  Winners  in  past  Dog  Shows. 
Contains  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  EN¬ 
GRAVINGS, embracing  most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Making  together,  WITH  CHAPTERS  BY  AMERICAN 
WRITERS,  the  MOST  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 


245  Broadway,  Nhw  York. 


IN  PRESS. 


A  Valuable  and  Timely  fork. 

American  Grape  Growing  and 
Wine  Making. 

by  prof.  geo.  husmann, 

OP  THR  MISSOURI  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  work  Is  in  three  divisions,  or  Parts.  The  First  Part  Is 
devoted  to  a  description  of  varieties,  and  includes  all  the 
Valuable  recent  additions  to  the  list :  It  describes  methods 
of  culture  that  the  author  finds  most  successful,  as  well 
as  treating  upon  the  insect  and  other  enemies,  and  showing 
how  to  combat  or  avoid  them.  Part  Second  gives  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  others  in  the  grape-growing  localities  in  the 
different  sections  of  the  country.  Including  Texas  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  with  other  matters  of  interest.  Part  Third  is  de¬ 
voted  to  winemaking:  not  an  elaborate  treatise,  but  gives 
snch  practical  directions  as  will  allow  any  intelligent 
grape-grower  to  convert  his  fruit  into  wine.  The  work  Is 
Illustrated  with  explanatory  engravings,  and  comes  as  a  most 
timely  and  acceptable  aid  to  the  growers  of  native  grapes. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


Peruvian  Guano, 

imported  direct  from  Peru  by  the  undersigned,  is  the 

*  LEADING  FERTILIZER 

throughout  the  world, and  includes  a  cheap  grade  forCOTTON. 
It  contains  all  the  elements  of  Plant-food  in  the  most 

CONCENTRATED,  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST 

condition,  and  is  adapted  to  any 

SOIL,  CROP,  and  CLIMATE. 

Price  Lists  and  descriptive  Pamphl  ts  as  to  its  qualities: 
Brands  under  which  it  is  sold,  and  brief  directions  tor  its 
use,  will  be  sent  gratis  on  application  to 

HOBSON,  HUBTADO  &  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Consignees  of  the  Government  of  Peru, 

So,  63  Pine  St.,  New  Voile. 

N.  B.— The  Bags  of  all  grades  bear  the  firm  name  of 

iuiii-i >~v.  iii  ui  iiin  ,v  .  <>. 

METROPOLITAN  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano ; 
Standard,  ho.  I  Peruvian,  l.obos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  manures, 
metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  i  rice,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  1880  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
_ New  York  Clty.^' 

A  TRIED  AND  EXCELLENT" SUPERPHOSPHATE 

FOR 

$25  per  Ton. 

ANALYSIS  GUARANTEED  AS  PRINTED 
ON  EVERY  BAG. 

One  Dealer  wanted  in  every  town,  to  whom  exclusive  ter¬ 
ritory  will  be  given.  Manufactured  and  for  sale  by 
BAUGH  &  SONS,  30  S.  Delaware  Ave„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  is  the  only  fertilizer  containing  all  the  soil  elements 
found  in  each  crop.  Analysis  will  prove  that  they  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  percentage  of  plant-food  elements 
than  we  claim  for  them  by  the  lab'  is  placed  on  each  pack¬ 
age.  Six  years’  experience  has  conclusively  established  the 
above  fact.  Send  ior  circular.  A  few  good  agents  wanted. 
Address 

MATFIELD  FERTILIZER  CO., 

SALT  IS  NECESSARY  FOR  LAND. 

A  large  stock  of  Agricultural  Salt  kept  on  hand.  Also 
Salt  for  stock.  EDWIN  FEKRIS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Salt 
and  Fish  Dealers,  183  and  185  Washington  St„  N.  Y. 


35  Shades  ready  for  Brash. 

The  Best  MIXED  PAINTS  in  Market. 

Also  Barn,  Bridge,  and  Fence  Paints. 

Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  LEAD  &  OIL  CO., 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  Pres.  C.  F.  GATES,  Treas. 


Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

Having  been  appointed  General  Selling  Agents  of  the 
Pacific  Guano  Company,  whose  works  are  at  Wood’s  Holl, 
Massachusetts,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  we  are  now 
prepared  to  offer  for  sale  this  celebrated  brand  of  Fertilizer. 
Made  from  pure  hot-air  dried  phosphate  rock,  brought 
direct  from  the  Company’s  mines  at  Chisolm's  Island,  it  is 
rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a  large 
proportion  of  which  is  immediately  soluble).  Ammonia 
and  Potash,  besicl  s  other  ingredients  valuable  for  plant- 
loud.  Although  previously  known  principally  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  sales  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  twelve  years  from  745  tons  to  upwards  of 

40,000  Tons  in  a  Single  Season, 

the  successful  results  of  its  use  in  New  York,  New  Hamp. 
sliiiV  and  Vermont  have  fully  justified  us  in  offering  the 
increased  production  of  the  Company’s  .works  at  Wood’s 
Holl  to  the  Farmers  of  New  England,  for  corn,  wheat, 
grain,  grass,  and  all  garden  vegetables  and  flowers 

"  e  call  attention  to  our  pamphlets,  showing  the  special 
analysis  and  directions  ior  growing  Sugar  Beets,  selected 
from  tests  made  expressly  for  the  Pacific  Guano  Company 
by  tlie  most  celebraied  chemists  in  tliis  country  and  Europe. 

For  sale  by  our  agents  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
lull  particulars  given  by 

GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


PATENTS: 

TRACY,  DYER,  &  WILBER, 

Euclid  Avenue  Block,  -  =  =  Cleveland,  O. 

519  Seventh  St.,  •  •  •  Washington,  D.  O. 

Send  for  140  page  book,  “  All  about  Patents.” 


.Owing  to  the  Failure  of  the  Mush 

*  -  House  ot  Earlebach  Sc  Co. 

Germany,  we  purchased 
their 
t  entir# 
stock 
nf _ 


Paganini  Violins. 


Celebrated  for  fine  tone  and  finish.  Italian  strings,  ebony 
pegs,  inlaid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow  with  ivory  and 
silvered  frog,  in  violin  box.  Book  of  Instruction,  with  558 

Sieces  choice  music,  including  all  the  music  from  Pinal  ore. 

y  express  for  $3.50.  Instruments  of  this  quality  are  often 
sold  as  high  as  $10.  Satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  This  chance  to  get  a  fine  instrument  for  so  small  a 
sum  is  seldom  offered.  Do  not  delay ;  order  at  once,  and 
secure  a  great  bargain.  Address 

G.  II,  W.  BATES  Sc  CO.,  Importers,  Boston,  Mass. 

THIS  NEW  “  ~ 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

J  Has  a  Pad  differin';  from  all  others,  It 
8K  cup-shape,  with  Self-Adjusting  Ball 
re  riirim  -  Ss  in  center,  Adapts  itself  to  all  position* 

— _  of  the  body,  while  the  BALI  *n  the 

0>  V™*/ 

tHE  FINGER.  WltL  light  pressuro 
the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure  cer* 
tain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circular* 

tree-  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 


The  Maryland  Farmer, 

A  Monthly  Magazine  devoted  to  Agriculture,  Horticul- 
tnre  and  Rural  Economy.  The  oldest  Agricultural  Journal 
in  Maryland.  Terms  $1.00  per  year,  in  advance.  Published 
by  Ezba  Whitman,  141  W.  Pratt  Street,  Baltimore,  Md. 
The  Maryland  Farmer  has  a  larger  circulation  and  will  be 
read  by  more  Farmers,  Planters,  Merchants,  Mechanics,  and 
others  interested  in  Agriculture,  than  any  other  paper 
which  circulates  in  the  Middle  or  Southern  States,  and 
therefore  is  the  best  medium  for  advertisers  who  desire  to 
extend  their  sales  in  this  territory. 


TH  E 

FARMER’S 

FRIEND 

AND 

GUIDE 


A  valuable  book  of  200  pages, 
solid  rending  matter  (size 
12x8  inches),  devoted  to  the  in- 
terestsof  Farmers, Stock  Breed¬ 
ers, Poultry  Faneiers,Dairymen 
Bee  Culturists,  Gardeners,  the 
Fireside,  etc.  Price  only  50 
cents, post-paid  (eitherP.O.  or¬ 
der  or  postage  stamps).  Cheap- 
lest  ana  best hook  ever  publish¬ 
ed.  Agentswanted.  Address 
all  orders  to  Frank  Harrison 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  206  and  208 
I  Broadway  N.  Y. 


E 


UROPE  AND  THE  HOLY  LAND— 1880, 

The  best  Excursions  ever  planned.  Send  for  Pan), 
phlet.  E.  TOURJEE,  Music  Hall,  Boston. 


Stockbridge  Manures. 

AM'fA  I .  Al  l  i  VI  ,. 


Bowker’s  Phosphates. 

LAWN  DRESSING. 


NEW  PAMPHLETS  AND  CIRCULARS  JUST  OUT-MAILED  FREE. 


Address 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

81  Exchange  St.*  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


|OSEPH£ILLOTl*& 
*  STEEL**  PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878.  " 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332* 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 
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LEWIS’  COMBINATION  FORCE  PUMP. 


SHOWING  THE  THREE  MACHINES. 

This  combination  makes  three  complete  machines  (see 
cut).  Pump  will  throw  a  good  sized  stream  50  to  60  feet. 
Has  three  ft.  of  hose  attached.  Is  converted  into  an  In¬ 
jector,  Insect,  or  Potato-Bug  Exterminator  in  a  minute. 
100,000  sold  in  five  months.  You  get  three  machines, 
worth  nt  least  $10.00.  for  $5.00  for  brass,  and  $6.00  for 
nickel-plated,  or  half-price  of  any  other  first-class  pump 
alone.  It  is  the  most  powerful  and  easiest  working  pump 
mts  wanted  everywhere.  We  will  send 


in  the  market.  An  ever-ready  household  fire  engine.  They  sell  at  sight.  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  We  will  send 
sample.  Express  paid  to  any  express  station  in  the  U.  S.  or  Ca.  for  30c.  in  addition  to  cost  of  Pump.  Weight  4 y2  lbs., 
„  ..  —  1  -  *  "  •  — ~~  — '  *,T  ----■»  - *  descriptive 


Length  32  Jn.  Our  Agents  are  making  $10.00  to  $20.00  per  day.  We  send  the  j)roof.  Send  for 


^  _ _ _  v _  _ ...  descriptive  circular, 

testimonials,  and  terms  to  agents.  We  furnish  the  Exterminator  alone.  Sample  machine,  post-paid,  $1.25  for  zinc 
tubes,  or  $1.75  in  brass.  One-half  pound  Paris  Green  will  give  an  acre  three  separate  dressings. 

1»„  C.  LEWIS,  Catslcill,  TV.  Y. 


Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


Our  New  Off-Hand  Rifle. 

For  hunting  and  target  practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “  MAYNARD  ”  more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  hunters  and 


200  ya  ds,  without  cleaning,  5454555*55554455—71  ;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Executive  Officer,  200  yards,  off-hand,  455-1555555—49  ;  O.  M. 
Jewell,  300  yards,  off-hand,  5455555—34 ;  O.  M.  Jewell,  31)0  yards,  off-hand,  5555555—35.  For  illustrated  price  list,  address 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE 


AMERICAN  SUBMERGE]]  PUMP 


IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

■Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 


RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer's  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRT  H,  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

PENSIONS 

From  the  date  of  a  soldier’s  discharge  can  be  procured, 
provided  application  therefor  is  filed  at  the  proper  depart¬ 
ment  prior  to  July  1,  1880.  MIEO  B.  STEVENS  <fc  CO. 
make  this  business  a  specialty,  and  with  sixteen  years  ex¬ 
perience  are  generally  successful.  Try  them.  Address 

Milo  E.  Stevens  &  Co., 

CLEVELAND,  ©., 

OR 

C  II  I  C  A  G  O ,  ILL. 
SHORTHAND 


A  TEACHER. 

_  _  _  _  nograpby,  easiest 

and  best  out,  for  Ministers,  Lawyers.  Children,  Schools,  and 
Reporters.  Illustrated  Circulars,  with  specimens  and  testi¬ 
monials  from  those  using  the  system,  etc  ,  .free.  VW  Send 
address  on  postal  to  J.  B.  &  E.  G.  SMITH,  Amherst,  Mass. 


AGENTS  WANTED  For  the  handsomest  and 
PUC  JlDCOT  DID!  CC  Ever  furnished  Agents. 
OntlAr  to  I  DlDLUD  Extra  Terms  and  Large 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


How  to  get  a  Renta’, 

The  largest  and  costliest  Catalogue  of  Revolvers, 
Ac.,  in  the  world,  containing  exact  pictures  of, 
nearly  every  Revolver  in  existence;  a  valuable  book 
of  reference  in  itself.  Sent  lYee  to  any  address. 
lgg-$6.  32  calibre  Revolvers  reduced  to  $2.75.  Colt 
tevolven,  $2.50.  Biggest  bargains  eter  known. 

Catalogue  expiains„taotv  one  man  in 
Town  In 
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_ U: 

get  a  $6  Revolver  fri 
SSEX  REP 


ee .  Address  the 


ESSEX  REPEATING  ARMS  CO..  . 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  V.  S-  A. 


QJdSHOT 

212GUN!: 

Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Cat 


|The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Cun 
in  the  world  lor 
ithemoney.  War- 
Iranted  genuine 
l  twist,  with  flask, 

_  laps  and  Wad 

Bunch,  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $  12,  warranted-  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  A  Non,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

X3G  «fc  /8S  Wood  St„ 

Established,  1848. _ Bittsburgh.  Ben 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 


United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  85  cents, 
post-paid.  W.  FISHER, 

P,  O.  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

HYGIENIC  &  TURKISH  BATH  HOTEL, 

13  &  15  Eaisrht  St.,  New  York. 

This  well-known  house  is  convenient  ot  access  from  all 
parts  of  the  citv.  The  table  is  sunplied  with  the  best  kinds 
of  food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house  is  noted  for  its 
pleasant  parlors,  and  the  cheerful,  liome-like  feeling  that  pre¬ 
vails.  It  has  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices  are  moderate. 
Connected  with  the  house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. _ M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Proprietor, 

T  TTTTI  staple 

LIVL  HOUSEHOLD  AETI0LES. 

They  sell  in  every  family.  Sole 
A  n  T1  TIT rp Cl  Agency  given  for  full  term  of  patent. 
AitJqIN  lb  Profits  from  100  to  300  per  cent.  Live 
^  men  are  making  *5  to  $10  per  day, 

,  .t  .  -i-rmn*irk  Address,  with  stamp,  for  circulars, 

WANTED.  .Jgiffla... 


E 


M  PLOY  Wl  ENT—s&S  AwLhft?  ^”"1 

AIbo  SALARY  permemth.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGE®  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
&  Co.  306  George  HU  Cincinnati.  O. 


SCROLL-SAW  DESIGNS. 

Send  for  Hew  Catalogue.  L.  H.  RUSSELL,  Stratford,  Conn. 


•  for  A»bOf  with  postal  infornmtioft, 
■  improved  interest-table,  calendar, 
zrvwvmwmm  -  -&cl. &c.„  ■will  be  mailed  op  receipt 

oftwo  3  cent  stamps,  to  any  address,  by  writing  to  C.  U.  HIRES, 
■Wholesale  Botanic  Druscdst,  215  Market  St.,  Pkiladciplna,  Pa-» 


DIARY  FREE? 


A  MUSICAL  LIBRARY ! 

DITSON  &  CO.  from  time  to  time,  gather  together 
their  best,  choicest,  most  successful  and  popular  pieces  of 
sheet  music,  and  bind  them  in  handsome  volumes  of  from 
200  to  250  pages.  Sheet  Music  size.  There  are  now  32  books 
of  tlie  series.  Collectively,  they  contain  nearly  all  the  real¬ 
ly  good  sheet  music  ever  published.  Separately  considered, 
each  hook  Is  independent  of  the  other,  and  holds  the  best 
songs  or  pieces  of  its  kind.  The  very  moderate  cost  com¬ 
mends  them. 

Price  in  Boards  $2.00  ;  Cloth  $2.50;  Gilt  $3.00. 


The  following  are  the  VOCAL  books  only. 

Sunshine  of  Song.  68  popular  Songs. 

World  of  Song.  95  Songs.  Great  variety. 
Gems  of  English  Song.  79  Songs.  New  book. 
Household  Melodies.  2vols.  147 Songs. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies. 

Silver  Chord.  160  Songs. 

Gems  of  German  Song. 

“  Scottish  “ 

“  Sacred  “ 

Shower  of  Pearls 


100  famous  airs. 


100  German  Gems. 
160  Scottish  “ 
110  of  the  best. 

62  capital  Duets. 


Wreath  of  Gems.  95  Songs,  quite  varied. 
Silver  Wreath.  60  Songs,  Duets  and  Trios. 
Operatic  Pearls.  92  Favorite  Opera  Songs. 
Musical  Treasure.  Vocal  and  Instrumental. 
Any  book  mailed,  post-free,  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  C0„  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditsou  Sc  Co.,  J.  I£.  Ititson  Sc  Co., 

843  B’dway,  New  York,  1228  Chestnnt  St.,  Philadel. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOB  PROFIT 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manners 
Breed,  I'eeci  and  Care  for  Stock ;  Grow  Fruit;  Manage 
Farm  Business:  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
How  to  Make  Money  on  trie  Farm. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  Sc  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

AGENTS  WANTED,  illustrated  anl 

01  .  .  .1  j»lete  and  authentic  history  of  the  great  tour  of 

GfiAHT  ABOUND  B  WOULD 

It  describes  Royal  Palaces,  Rare  Curiosities,  Wealth  and 
Wonders  of  the  Indies,  China,  JapaD,  etc.  A  million  people 
want  it.  This  is  the  best  chance  of  your  life  to  make  money. 

" -  -  “catch-penny”  imitations.  Send  for  circulars 

AgentB. 


Beware  of 

and  extra  terms  to  AgentB.  Address, 

National  Publishing  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


HOW  TO  BE  For  Business  Men,  Farmers,  Me- 
,  chanics,  Workingmen,  Property 
YOUR  OWH  Owners,  Tenants,  everybody, 
T  A  wwh  every  business.  Sellingfast.  Low 
hff  W  x  lixv  price.  Great  success.  One  Agent 
sold  500  in  one  town,  another  152  in  36  days,  another  75  in  18 
d  ys,  another  11  in  one  day,  another  10  in  a  few  hours.  Every¬ 
body  wants  it  Saves  t»n  times  its  cost.  No  other  like  ft. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circulars  and  terms 
P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  Louts.  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  or,  Chicago,  Ill. 


DRY  GOODS 

By  Mail  or  Express. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by 

JORDAN,  MARSH  &  CO., 

450  to  456  Washington  St., 

AND 

1 4  to  38  Avon  Street, 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 

Tie  Lanest  aid  Oldest  Dry-Hoods  House 

IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Send  at  once  for  our  NEW  CATALOGUE, 
Complete  in  every  Detail  of  Description  and 
Price.  It  trill  cost  you  nothing  and  may 
save  you  money. 
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Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 

CHEAP,  NEAT.  DURABLE. 


For  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  Poultry  Rune,  Fish¬ 
ing  Ponds,  Aviaries,  Pigeon  Houses,  and  Trainer  for  Grape 
ana  Floral  Vines. 


Plans  for  Poultry  Houses  and  how  to  arrange  Runs, 
furnished  upon  application. 

Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention. 
Write  for  Prices.  Address  KROCKIVER  <Si  EVANS, 


Mention  paper.  43:4  West  St...  N.  Y.  City. 

RRA1V1V  A  SPECIALTY.  Pure  as  can  be  had 
uuu  •*  in  the  country.  Eggs  $.’.00  for  13. 

I  I.T'IIAD  VC  Ho  more  Birds  for  sale  this  season. 

GEO.  SCOTT,  Springfield,  N.  J. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING! 

Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  SI. 50  for 

13,  or  S3  00  for  3  doz.,  carefully  packed  at  express. 
Extra  fine  mock.  Care  and  expense  not  spared  to  get  the 
best  strains.  t&~  A  few  COCKERELS  of  eacli  to 
spare.  P.  C.  BIDDLE,  Chadd’s  Ford,  Pa. 

EGGS.— EGGS.— EGGS. 

For  Hatching.  10  varieties  of  choicest  Fowls  and  Ducks. 
“Low  Prices  and  Best  of  Stock,"  my  motto.  Send  stamp 
for  Spring  Circulars,  witli  careful  illustrations  of  all  my 
stock.  Address,  A.  M.  CAREY,  Selinsgrove,  Penn. 

WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

FROM  PRIZE  STOCK.  $2.00  per  dozen.  Circulars  free. 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I. 

New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  African  Bantams, 
Rathbun’s  Strain  P,  Rocks  acknowledged  the  best 
layers  in  the  world.  My  42  breeding  hens,  during  the  past 
year,  produced  10,500  eggs,  and  nine  years’  experience  in  this 
popular  meritorious  fowl  gives  me  a  fair  estimation  that 
they  are  unsurpassed  for  all  purposes.  Eggs  for  hatching 

6,  $3.0( 
refully 

_  _ it  money  through  P.  0.  order 

registered  letter.  G.  H.  RATHBUN,  P.  O.  Box,  T28. 

Hartford,  Conn 

PLYMOUTH  ROCKS,  White  and  Brown  Leghorns. 
Eggs  $i  per  IS.  F.  A.  JOY, 

Johnstown,  Cambria  Co.,  Pa. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHIIVG.-High-Class  Light  Brah¬ 
mas,  Buff,  Black,  White,  and  Partridge  Cochins,  Hou- 
dans.  White  Legliorns.and  Plymouth  lloeks,  carefully  pack¬ 
ed  and  warranted  to  go  safely  any  distance.  Failures  dupli¬ 
cated  free  of  charge.  $3  per  13 ;  $5  per  26.  Large  Bronze 
Turkey  Eggs,  $5  per  12. 

R.  Y.  FAIRSERVICE,  Kearney,  Newark,  N.  J. 


NOVELTY 

INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  easily 
run,  and  best  Incubator.  Daily  cost  of  running,  3  cts.  for 
iuel  and  a  few  minutes  attention.  Hatches  80  to  90  per  cent 
almost  surely.  Holds  100  Eggs,  Price.  $35.00. 
Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO-MOTHER,  Price  $8. 

A.  C,  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY.  ancl  diploma! 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y„  for  his  new  process  for  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
m  horse  manure,  for  catalogue,  send  3-cent.  P.  O.  stamp. 


“ THE  JOHN  D.  BILLINGS 

Patent  Steel  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete ,  witli  Level  Spring  Plat¬ 
form-Continuous  Calk.  Tlie  best  for 
Horse  -  Railroads,  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  and 
Contracted  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  Quar¬ 
ter-crack  Lameness,  and  all  evils 
resulting  from  the  useot  the  com¬ 
mon  shoe.  Trial  Set,  wiili  Nails, 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  on 
paper,  and  draw  pencil  around. 
Shoes  put  on  cold.  N  o  heating  of 
foot.  Send  ior  free  Illustrated 
Pamphlet,  THE  .JOHN  D.  BIL- 

_  LINGS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 

COMPANY,  161  and  163  Bank  Street,  New  York. 


H 

I 

L 

L 


75,000,000  RINGS  SOLD. 

Hill's  Hog  Ringers,  Triangular  Pig,  Shoat  and 
Hog  Rings,  also  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for  Board 
Fences,  Huskers,  Ladles,  Mactiines  for  opening 
Ditches,  Map  of  United  States,  showing  number 
and  price  of  Stock  each  State,  mailed  free. 

SI.  W.  HILL  &  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 


H 

0 

G 

S 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  eacli  of 
the  following  breeds :  Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


lYTEW  JERSEY  CENTRAL  STOCK  FARM 
ll  ANI)  POULTRY  YARDS,  Somerville,  N.  J.. 
H.  C.  Van  Derveer  &  Son,  Proprietors.  H.  R.  Jersey  Cattle, 
Poland-China,  Jersey-Red,  Berkshire  and  Yorkshire  Swine ; 
Cotswold  and  Southdown  Sheep ;  Bronze,  Narragansetts 
and  White  Holland  Turkeys  ;  Bremen  and  Toulouse  Geese. 
. .  '  ”  of  land  '  * 


All  the  leading  varieties  < 


l  and  water  fowls. 


EGGS  FOR  HATCHING. 

CHAS.  FELDMAN,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


for  Hatching.  $2  per  13,  $3  per  26.  W.  F.  B. 
Spanish  and  B.  B.  R.  Games.  Send  stamp  for 
circular.  LOUIS  ANDERSON,  Flemington,  N.  J. 


F 

lar  to 


INE  BRED  POULTRY.— Eggs  from  ten  varieties 
of  high  class  stock  at  low  prices.  Send  stamp  for_circu- 


CHAS.  F.  FLETCI 


.  Jamestown,  New  York. 


rpRUE  BRED  Dark  and  Light  Brahmas,  Buff  and  Partridge 
A  Cochins,  Plymouth  Rock,  and  Brown  Leghorns.  Ship 
nothing  but  fresh  eggs,  and  they  will  be  carefully  packed. 
DAVISON  BROS.,  Greencastle,  Pa. _ _ _ 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
in  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  lnpostage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Uan  be  applied  to 
any  implement, 
either  with  or 
Without  tongue. 


Light,  Strong 
and 
Simple. 


FRENTRESS 


(Patented  Dec.  14, 1875-Reissued  May  22,  1877.) 

The  Best  and  most  Durable  of  all 
the  Barbed  Wires  in  Use. 

A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  life-time.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fence 
*OW.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  arttcle,  always  look  for  the  best.  We  claim  for  the  Frentress  a 
Superiority  over  all  other  Wires.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Li6ts  address 

FRENTRESS  BARBED  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  East  Dubuque,  Illinois. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Eoi 

Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  antfl 
cures  tile  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases 
the  skin. 

Buclinn’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tile  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  IVew  York. 

■  . . . . 

JERSEY  TRTTT.T.  14  months  old:  fit  for  use-, 
U  „  ,  ,  ,  *  X>  registered  No.  3730  A  J  C(i 

solid  dark  fawn  and  gray.  Got  a  m-ize  at  the  late  Chester 
Co.  Fair,  and  is  a  very — — 1 — ’  "  -  - 

cars,  if  taken  soon. 

Heifer  Calves,  some  (  „  _ 

switches  and  tongues.  For  prices,  address 
"  "  — DDLE.  “  '  — 


F.  C.  BII 


Chadd’s  Ford.  Pa. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York* 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October* 
phcatKn  to  C  rcuIar  an(1  information  can  be  had  or  npl 

A.  LIAOTAKD,  M.W.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  CROSS-BREED 

OR  GRADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  fresh  cows,  4  to  8  years  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

5  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  1  to  5  years  old. 

. 5,  .  “  “  Heifers,  8  to  11  months  old. 

A  1  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  In  the  A,  J.  C.  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows.  2  to  7 years  old 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Avr. 
shires  ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  balance  within  th# 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  ever  bred,  all  riel? 
milkers  and  butter-makers :  some  of  them  2d  cows,  beauts, 
ful  In  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  eltbe* 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  ship  at  2  ta 
S  months old.  My  prices  range  from  $45  fora  high  grnfi 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  thoroughbred  cow  ana  calf 

April,  1880.  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


Pekin  Dncks,  and 


T)  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys.Berkshires,  andCotfr 

J.L  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  foi  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys . 

id  Light  Brahmas.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 


2,806 


Weight  of  two  Ohio  Improved  Chester 

Hogs.  Send  for  description  of  this  fainoM 
breed,  and  Fowls.  L.  B.  SILVER,  Cleveland,  <> 


ARTICHOKES,  AND  MARIE  SWINi 

for  sale.  Send  for  free  circular. 

E.  F.  BROCKWAY,  Ainsworth,  Washington  Co.,  Iowjj> 


JERSEY  RED 


Hogs  still  ahead  in  heavy 
weights.  Fine  stock  of  6prisg 
pigs  at  low  prices.  Address,?, 
S.  Collins,  Moorestown.N^, 


The  Best  Home  for  Emigrants, 

NORTH  CAROLINA  has  the  greatest  range  of  e!h 
mate,  the  largest  variety  of  soils,  the  finest  water-powers, 
and  the  richest  mineral  resources  in  the  Union.  Population 
law-abiding,  State  debt  almost  settled,  taxes  light.  Thrifty 


ARYLAND  IMPROVED  FARMS,  ST  to  $3 9 

Hi.  per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  free, 
- CH -  ’ . 


H.  P. 


AMBERS,  Federalsbnrg,  Md, 


THE DEAF  HEAR 

IPERFE^^^^JS^oIfereation,* 

Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  Hi  1 

Scientific  Invention,  THE  DENTAPHONEJR 

For  remarkable  public  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on  HH 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb — see  New  York  Herald,  HH1' 
Sept.  28th  ^  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  Wl 

e  Deaf 


I  PERFECTL?,H,n*Oi^inaiy  Conversation,  | 
Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  I 

Scientific  Invention, THE  DENTAPHONE-L 

For  remarkable  public  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on  I 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb — see  New  York  Herald,  § 

Sept.  28th;  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  i 
20..  etc.  Small  Size— can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  L  ___ 
should  send  for  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  O. 

E.  RA N SOM*" 34 " MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 

Perfect  Batter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


[Api.il, 


EXCELSIOR 


•HandJYIowehs 

10  to  20  Inch  Cut. 

HORSE  MOWERS 
25  to  40  Inch  Cut. 

Lightest 

^Simplest 
MOST  DURABLE 
All  Our  Mowers  Guaranteed 

CHADBORN  &  COLDWELL  MFG.  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

CftS*  '  1  e-»r  CC-o.-iloi- nn-1  T.iRt- 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION! 

1880. 

>Bt  J?HI  IMDE  LlP  H I  A" 


Lawn  Mower 


clippSh 


EIGHT  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 
Weighing  from  2‘J  to  51  lbs- 
'THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

,  The  complete  victory  and  highest  a  war  s  at  the  exhaustive 
Field  Trial  at  the  Paris  World’s  Exhibition  in  1878,  together 
With  those  at  ttie  great  hundred-day  trial  at  the  Centennial 
ill  1876,  prove  that  these  machines  fully  maintain  their  rep¬ 
utation  as  the  best  Lawn  Mower  yet  made.  Do  not  buy 
Worthless  imitations,  when  the  genuine  can  be  had  for  the 
4ame  money. 

GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices. 

ALSO  Philadelphia  Lawn  Sweepers,  Hand  and 
Horse  Sizes.  _ _ 

1880. 

Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower, 

Surpassing  a  1 1 
others  ana  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best, 
lightest,  runs  more 
easily,  cuts  longer 
grass,  is  more  dura¬ 
ble,  requires  less 
repair,  cuts  grass 
more  smoothly,  is 
less  liable  to  ob¬ 
struction,  is  of 
handsome  appear¬ 
ance 

Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society  says,  “It  will,  we  believe, 
^ear  longer,  do  the  work  better  with  less  labor  than  any 

Ether  Mower,  One  of  the  peculiarities  is  that  it  will  cut 
tgher  grass  than  any  other  Mower.-' 

-Every  machine  warranted.  Address 

&LOYD,  SUPPLEE  &  WALTON,  Philadelphia. 

This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve, 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
j  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free. 
ftHE  BEECHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOE  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

CHAEEE1VGE  FEED  MILES. 

Grinds  three  times  as  fast  as  any  other 
mills.  Always  successful.  Over  500  First 
Premiums  and  Medals.  Over  15,000  in  use. 
They  do  not  clog  or  heat ;  grinds  60  bushels 
per  hour.  All  successful  Iron  Feed  Mills 
,  INFRINGING  OUR  PATENTS.  Beware: 
Buy  none  but  the  best.  Remember  the 
Courts  have  sustained  our  Patents.  Also 
the  best  Wind  Mills,  Corn  Shellers.  Horse 

.  - —  Power  Wood  Saws.  Fanning  Mills,  and 

Pumps.  Address  CHALLENGE  MILL  CO„  Batavia.  Ill. 

Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power..  .$240.00 
4M  “  “  ...  280.00 

6K  “  “  ...  370.00 

|JS'*Puton  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


‘  The  Meboifttl  Man,  is  Merciful  to  his  Beast.” 


Willson’s  Patent  Spring  Whiffletree.  Worth 
their  weight  in  gold.  Price  $3.50.  War¬ 
ranted  to  stand  the  strain  of  largest  horses. 

The  load,  whether  light  or  heavy,  is  constantly  balanced  by 
the  spring,  thereby  saving  the  horse  from  sore  shoulders 
and  stiffness  of  limbs.  A  good  remedy  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Balkiness  in  horses.  They  will  save  your  har¬ 
ness,  your  plow,  or  any  fragile  agricultural  machine  to 
which  they  are  attached.  Send  for  Circular.  On  receipt  of 
price,  we  will  send  by  express  and  pay  charges,  In  places 
where  we  have  no  Agents. 

F.  It.  WILLSON  SONS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES,. 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  Sic. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


THE  GILPIN  f 


SULKY  PLOW. 


The  acknowledged  Standard  of  Mehit 

whenever  Sulky  Pi  nws  m 

known.  Over  30 poo  made  in 

LIVE  YEARS,  Do  NOT  BE  TALKEO  INTO 

BUYING  ANY  OTHER  TILL  YOU  KNOW 

the  Gilpin.  Send  for  Cata¬ 

logue. 

DEERE  &.  COMPANY,  Moline,  III. 


POWER 

Cider 

Press 

WITH 

Double  Platform. 

Send  for  Catalogue  of  Cider 
Making. 

Boomer  &  Boschert 
Press  Co., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTUR8K  OF 

VICTOR  THREE  AND  FIVE  HOED  ONE- 

_ _ HORSE  WHEAT  DRILLS. 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  RICE  DRILL. 
CARTER’S  AUTOMATIC  FARM  GATE. 

_ REGAN’S  POWER  CIDER  PRESSES. 

VICTOR  DOUBLE  “A”  TRIPLE-HINGED 
HARROW. 

HECTOR  STONE  CYLINDER  FORCE  PUMPS. 
,  .  VICTOR  HAND  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Indiaiiapolis,  Indiana^  Send  for  Circular 

Porter’s  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick. 

AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD, 
makes  a  perfect  stack.  Award¬ 
ed  first  premiums  at  Illinois 
State  Fair  and  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1879.  My  wood  track 
carrier  received  same  awards, 
No  barn  complete  without  one.  Send  for  circulars  to 
_ J.  id.  PORTER.  Ottawa.jlll. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans.  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 
E.V.  R.Gardner&Co., 
Johnson's,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y . 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Pennock  Manufacturing  Company, 

Kbnnett  Squakb,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


H ALL ADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25  Years  in  Use. 

(.GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

L7  Sizes— 1  Man  to  46  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  lending  It.  It.  Co.’s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Oovt.  at  Forts  and  I 
Garrisons.  i 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 
Batavia,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger's  Im- 


for  stock  and  house  use,  and  Winger's 
.  ..  Gravity  Churns.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 

where.  Send  for  catalogue  to  Branch  Factory  at  Kansas 
Citv,  Mo. 

STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Freeport,  III., 

E.B.  WINGER,  General  Manager.  u.  s.  A. 

Thresher  and  Engine  for  $850. 

We  furnish  the  Shaker  Separator  and  the  Queen  City 
Portable  Engine  for  $850.  This  is  the  best  and  cheap¬ 
est  outfit  of  its  class  ever  ottered.  We  warrant  it  to  thresh 
and  clean  30  to  50  bushels  wheat  per  hour.  Send  tor  de¬ 
scriptive  circular. 

BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Cincinnati,  0. 

From  the  well-known  thoroughness  of  the  Blymyer  Co.  in 
other  manufactures,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  excellence  of 
tlie  Shaker  Separator.— Am.  Agriculturist,  May,  1879. 

Porous  Drain  Tile. 


2  to  7  inches  VENT.  For  Prices  address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 

Stationary,  Portable,  and  Self-Propelling 

STEAM  ENGINES 

FOR  ALL  PURPOSES. 

Pony  and  Standard  Saw  Mills,  Grist 
Mills,  and  Machinery. 

A  Complete  Outfit  for  Saw  and  Grist  Mills 

of  any  required  capacity,  by  the  old  reliable  Manufacturers 
and  Contractors. 

State  what  is  wanted.  COOPER  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
Circulars  free.  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

DON’T  BREAK  YOUR  BACK! 

Digging  Post  Holes. 

My  SELF  -  SUPPORTING  TRUSS 
FENCE  has  been  tested  two  years.  Can 
not  be  blown  or  pushed  down ;  can  be 
made  under  cover;  costs  SO  cents  per 
rod  less  than  common  board  fence,  and 
is  not  patented.  Send  25  cents  for  illus¬ 
trated  circulars  telling  just  how  to  make 
it  AddrGBs 

WALDO  F.  BROWN,  Box  75,  Oxford,  O. 

Grind  your  bone  meal,  crush  lyour  own  oyster  shells  in 
the  $4.00  Hand  Mill ;  will  crush  a  peck  in  13  min.  Tes- 
. Fra  - - 


timonials  furnished.  Manufactured  b; 


ired  by  Frank  Wilson, 

52  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


PENNOCK’S  PATENT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Keeps  the  highways  five  times  better  for  half  the  present 
cost.  Is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  in  city  and  country. 

SAM’L  PENNOCK  &  SONS,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


iC  SAW 


UNPARALLEL 

SUCCESS ! 


One  man  is  able  to  saw  logs  or  any  sfze.  No  more  back 
aches.— The  work  cheaper  and  better  done,  in  one  half  the 
time.  It  will  saw  a  two-foot  log  in  three  minutes. 
EVERY  PARMER  NEEDS  AND  SHOULD 
HAVE  ONE.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars,  with  terms 
and  illustrations,  free. 

W.  W.  BOSTWICK  &  CO.,  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 

LE.  RANSOM,  84  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY, 
•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 
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PULVERIZING  HARROW, 


CLOD  CRUSHES  &  LEYELER. 

Has  twelve  STEEI.  Coulter  Teeth  and  ten  Stem.  Cutting 
Snnrs.  Cuts  over  six  feet  wide  and  two  to  four  inches  deep. 
The  only  implement  combining  Pulverizer,  Crusher,  and 
Leveler;  performs  all  three  operations  at  one  time  in  the 
most  perfect  manner.  Works  perfectly  on  light  soil,  hut  is 
especially  adapted  to  sod  and  hard  clay  where  other  Har¬ 
rows  utterly  fail.  Agents  wanted.  Sena  for  circular. 
NASH  &  BRO., 


THE  WESTiNGHOUSE 

Grain  and  Glover  Threshing  Machines, 
Engines,  &  Horse  Powers, 


Improvements  in  Threshers  render  them  the 
most  complete  and  effective  machines  iu  the 
market.  Engine  and  boiler  of  novel  design. 
Light,  Economical,  and  Powerful,  Boiler  Shell 
upright  Tubes  horizontal;  safe  as  regards 
sparks.  Horse  Powers  of  both  Lever  and 
Endless  Chain  styles,  all  sizes.  Send  for 
Circulars.  G.  WESTINGHOUSE 


«fc  CO.,  Sclieneqtaily,  N.  Y. 


Victory  and  Honor  at  Home  and  Abroad  to 
J.  I.  CASE  THRESHING  MACHINE  CO.,  Racine,  Wis. 

APRON  ECLIPSE  VIBRATOR  THRESHERS. 

IMPROVED.  PERFECTED.  WARRANTED. 

DO  YOU  WANT  the  BEST  APRON  Thresher ?  Buy  our  1880  Eagle Machine. 

_  DO  YOU  WANT  the  Popular  Eclipse  Thresher?  Its  exclusively  ours  for  1880. 

HO  YOU  WANT  A  VIBRATOR  THRESHER?  Our  New  1880  VIBRATOR  is  Unequalled. 

Annually  make  and  sell  more  Threshing  Machines  than  any  firm  in  the  world.  Ask  for  Catalogue;  costs  nothing. 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  3 ti  College  Place,  New  York. 

THE  PEEKLESS 


in 

00 


Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Sbellers. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  liigest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON. 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


1  OOA  -LEVEL  TREAD 
J-OOU*  HORSE  POWERS 


HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Hallway  Morse 
Power  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Threshing  Machines. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 


HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa, 

MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Porttble  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  3,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Shelter  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  AEG  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


BELLOWS  SMOKERS 


For  quieting  Bees,  fumigating,  and  dusting 
plants.  We  furnish  Bee  Veils  to  protect 
the  face,  Rubber  Gloves  for  the  hands, 
Comb  Foundations,  Honey  and  Wax  Ex¬ 
tractors,  Hives,  Boxes,  Italian  Colonies,  and 
Queens.  In  fact,  everything  used  by  ad¬ 
vanced  Bee-Keepers.  The  latest  and  most 
practical  work  upon  Bee  Culture.  Send 
your  address  upon  a  postal  card  and  see  our 
Illustrated  circular. 

h.  C.  ROOT  &  BRO.,  Mohawk,  N.7. 


Capacity  from 
Send  for  Catal 


FEED"  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

BE  RUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

per  hour,  according  to  size. 


prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Riitavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 


Delaware  f  roilt  Iren  Plow  Sally. 

Same  Sulky  answers  for  Plowing,  Cultivating,  and  Har¬ 
rowing.  Can  use  with  same  any  good  Implements. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

DELAWARE  FENCE  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers,  Delaware,  Ohio,  1880. 

THE  BOSS  CULTIVATOR. 

Send  to  WM.  PERRY  &  SON,  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  for 
Illustrated  Circular,— Practical,  Cheap. 

rinllE  BUREAU  OF  IMMIGRATION  OF  VIR- 
Jl  GINIA  will  mail,  free,  full  information  as  to  the 
Lands  and  Resources  of  Virginia  to  all  desiring  same. 

RICHARD  IRBY,  Gen.  Agent,  Richmond,  Va. 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD  &  C©.BatfJe  CreeXMlclt. 

ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

Threshing  Machinery  and  Portable 
and  Traction.  Engines. 

THE  STANDARD  of  excellence  throughout  the  Grain - 

Raising  World. 

MATCHLESS  for  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving,  Perfect 
Cleaning,  Rapid  and  Thorough  Work. 

INCOMPARABLE  in  Quality  of  Material,  Perfection 
of  Parts,  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish,  and 
Beauty  of  Model. 

MARVELOUS  for  vastly  superior  work  in  all  kinds  of 
Grain,  and  universally  known  as  the  only  successful  Thresher 
in  Flax,  Timothy,  Clover,  and  all  other  Seeds. 
ASTONISHINGLY  DURABLE  and  wonderfully  simple,  using  less  than  one  halt  the  usual  gears  and  belts. 
PORTABLE,  TRACTION,  and  STRAW-BURNING  STEAM-ENGINES,  with  special  features  of  Power, 
Durability,  Safety  Economy,  and  Beauty  entirely  unknown  in  other  makes.  Steam-Power  Outfits  and  Steam-Power 
Separators  a  specialty  Four  sizes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  horse-power;  also  2  styles  Improved  Mounted^  Horse-Powers. 
8&  Years  of  Prosperous  and  Continuods  Business  by  this  house,  without  change  of  name,  location,  or  manage- 
furnishes  a  strong  guarantee  for  superior  goods  and  honorable  dealing. 


The  wonderful  success  and  popularity  of 

_ _ '  our  Vibrator  Machinery  has  driven  other 

machines"to  the  wall ;  hence  various  makers  are  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  and  palm  off  inferior  and  mongrel  imitations  of 
our  famous  goods. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED 

by  such  experimental  and  worthless  machinery.  If  von  buy 

ftt  all,  get  the  “ORIGINAL”  and  the  “GENUINE ” 
from  us. 

(XT*  For  full  particulars  call  on  our  dealers,  or  write 
t©  us  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  which  we  mail  free.  Address 

ffICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich, 
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1W  HARDY  PLANTS 

in  large  and  remarkable  variety, 
including  the 

JAPANESE  MAPLES. 

Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and 
Greenhouse  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Roses,  Purple  Beech,  in  large 
quantities. 

Also  a  complete  assortment  o£ 
Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Vines. 

Price  Lists  free.  Descriptive  Catalogues  10  cents. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  00.  (Limited), 

Kisscna  Nurseries,  Flushing,  N.  V  . 


JAPAN  LILY  BULBS, 

Best  sorts,  imported  direct  via  San  Francisco,  in  original 
clay.  If  you  are  interested  in  Lilies  or  other  bulbs, 
write  toJ.C.  VAUGHN,  45  La  Salle  St., CHICAGO. 
NEWEST  POTATOES  AT  LOWEST  RATES. 


LARGE  EVERGREENS 

Rockl’d  Co.  Nurseries.  Blatjvelt  &  Co.,  Blauveltville,  N.  V. 

OnOlUiOO  Fruit  Plants,  Vines.  Trees,  etc.  Best 
iiiyt/yi/t/  of  stock,  at  lowest  living  rates.  See 
some  prices  page  115, or  send  lor  J.  S.  COLLINS’  Catalogue. 

^HARNESS.  ' 

A  GOOD,  SUBSTANTIAL  HARNESS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated,  for  S13. 50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES ,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St„  NewYoik. 

Ti 


e«l  Fox,  Skunk,  and  other  skins,  bought  for  cash  at 
highest  market  prices,  send  for  circular  with  full  partic- 
E  C.  BOUGHTON,  No.  5  Howard  St.,  New  York. 


H 


IGH  CLASS  POULTRY,  Grape  Vines,  and  Small 
Fruits.  Finer  than  ever.  Send  for  Circular. 

GBP.  S.  JOSSELYN,  Froilonm,  N.  V. 


POULTRY, 
HEAS&f^TS, 


pics, 


IGEOftS, 


Furnished  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices.  A 
specialty  of  Broken  Bone,  Oyster  Shell,  ground  Beef  Scraps, 
and  Poultry  and  Animal  Medicines.  Try  our  Stone  Water 
Fountains ;  best  fountain  in  use.  Eggs  for  hatching  in  their 
season.  Send  for  price  list.  J.  C.  LONG,  Ji:.,  &  CO., 
Fanciers’  Agency,  G2  Courtlandt  St.,  New  Y'ork. 


We  have  perfected  a  radical  and  valuable  Improvement 
in  our  celebrated  Churn,  which  needs  hut  to  be  seen  to  be  ap¬ 
preciated.  Now  offered  for  the  first  time  to  the  dairy  public 
It  received  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Fair  in  New  Y’ork  City,  in  competition  with  all 
tlie  leading  churns  in  the  market. 

Nine  sizes  made,  churning  from  one  to  one  hundred 
gallons.  Warranted  to  he  exactly  as  represented. 

Send  t<5  any  dealer  in  really  first-class  Farm  and  Dairy 
Implements  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  of  “THE  NEW 
BLANCHARD  CHURN,”  or  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  COXCOBD,  N,  II. _ 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  auil  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  aud  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  eacli  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  aud  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  A  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

*  Are  the  best  in 

tlie  world. 

Neither  have  no 
equals.  Over 
(500.000  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  tlie  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  tlie  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  WIANF’C  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio, 


HANSEN’S  DANISM  EI^EID 

BUTTER  COLOR 


bottles,  with  directions  for  makirn 

HANSEN’S  DANISH 


Has  taken  TWENTY  FIRST 
PRIZES,  including  Three  Gold 
Medals  at  World's  Fairs. 

It  is  prepared  in  vegetable  oil,  and  is 
used  to  color  tlie  finest  butter  made 
in  the  world.  Does  not  color  the  butter¬ 
milk,  but  makes  the  butter  beautiful  and 
greatly  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali 
is  used.  Tlie  famous  Elgin  (III.)  butter 
is  colored  with  it.  One  dozen  sample 
:  finest  butter,  will  be  sent  free  to  any  Druggist  or  Dealer  ordering  same.  Also  CIIR. 


LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR  AND  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Wholesale  agents  for  tlie  United  States  and  Canada. 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

301  and  363  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 
Offers  complete  outfits  for  large  and  small  Butter 
Dairies,  of  the  newest  and  of  tlie  best  apparatus  and 
appliances. 

The  most  approved  and  simplest  apparatus  for  securing, 
cooling,  and  delivering  pure  milk  and  cream  a  specialty. 

Ice  Chests,  Refrigerators,  and  Cold-Rooms, 
estimated  on  and  constructed  to  order. 

Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  for  individual  milk  delivery. 
Butter  Packages  for  square  or  round  prints  witli  molds 
to  mutch. 

Air-tight  Butter  Packages  for  holding  two  to  ten 
pounds  ill  crates  of  48  to  1>0  lbs. 

Milk-Setting  Appliances.— Cooler  pails,  do.  ven¬ 
tilated,  with  and  without  windows  to  inspect  depth  of  cream. 
Creamers,  “  Bureau”  and  “Cabinet”  Creameries 
in  variety,  etc. 

The  Perfect  Ml  Pail,  The  Pendulum  Churn, 

Our  specialties,  and  the  best  of  their  kind  iu 
the  world.  Address  as  above. 

bptterworkbb' 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  SO  ibs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
AG  ENT  S 
WANTED,  Send  for 
Circular. 

A.  II.  REID,  6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SPAIN’S"" 

PATENT  CHURNS. 

Centennial  Medal  Awarded. 

In  use  over  25  years. 

Removable  Dasher. 

Made  of  White  Cellar 
with  galvanized  hoops. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

CLEMENT  &  DUNBAR, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LILLY’S 

BUTTER-WORKER 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 

American  Institute  Fair?  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  tlie 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 :  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  H.  IEBELS,  316  Race  St..,  Phila,  Pa. 

SOLD  AT  GOLD  PRICES! 

The  Original  Improved 
UNION  CHURN. 
Introduced  14  years  ago,  and  the  ac¬ 
knowledged  standard  churn  of  the 
country.  Easily  operated  and  easily 
cleaned,  making  beautiful  butter  by 
the  extra  working  of  the  dasher  on 
the  butter  while  churning.  Our  LTnion 
Churn  has  been  awarded  the  first  prize 
over  all  competitors  at  twelve  differ¬ 
ent  State  Fairs.  Everv  Churn  war¬ 
ranted.  Address  TIFpIN  UNION 
CHUEN  CO.,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 

CHEESE  FACTORY” 

And  Dairy  Supplies  and  Apparatus, 

OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY.  Everything  needed  in  a 
Cheese  Factory,  Creamery,  or  Dairy.  The  best  Portable 
Boilers  and  Engines  in  market.  Send  for  circular.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  JOHN  S.  CARTER. 

Successor  to  G.  B.  WEEKS,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

What  Every  Farmer  Should  Have. 

One  of  McCouaughey’s  Eeliable  Hand  Corn  Planters  ferr 
planting  and  replanting  in  tlie  most  practical  manner  in  all 
kinds  of  soil.  Every  machine  warranted.  Price  only  $3. 
Agents  wanted. 

THOS.  B.  McCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 


THE  FERGUSON 

Bureau  Creamery. 


CORRECT  IN  PRINCIPLE.  PERFECT  IN  OPERATION. 

Awarded  tlie  International  Diploma  at  tlie 
Dairy  Fair,  1879. 

It  maintains  a  perfectly  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  at  60°. 

It  increases  tlie  production  of  Butter  fully 
ten  per  cent. 

It  makes  Butter  unexcelled  in  texture,  flavor 
and  keeping  qualities. 

It  requires  tlie  least  labor  of  any  system. 

It  will  last  twice  as  long  as  any  other  ap¬ 
paratus. 

It  is  a  perfect  Refrigerator  for  Cream  and 
Butter. 

It.  can  be  used  with,  either  ice  or  water. 


IW  Send  for  large  circulars  giving  full  particulars  and 
many  other  testimonials. 

THE  FERGUSON  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Agents  wanted. _  Burlington,  Vt. 

Cooley  Creamer 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 
Paris  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  awarded  Sweepstakes 
at  International  Dairy  at 
New  Y’ork,  1878.  Two  Gold 
Medals  and  First  Premium 
I  on  Dairy  Butter  at  same 
Fair,  1879. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 
It  raises  all  of  cream  be¬ 
tween  milking. 

It  affords  best  ventilation 
to  milk. 

It  Is  more  thoroughly  made. 
It  is  cheaper.  It  requires  less  labor,  and  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  way  of  setting  milk. 

Send  for  “  Dairyman,”  giving  full  partk 


monials. 


particulars  and  testl- 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


Cheese  and  Butter  Makers’  Supplies. 


Presses 

Fraser  1 _  .  .... 

use  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  circular  on  Cheese  aud 
Butter  Factory  Outfits  and  Furnishings. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Litlle  Falls,  N.  Y. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  H  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34-  Maiden  Lane,  N,  Y.  City. 


*ASK*FQR* 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co's  ma  |  he^si  bbh  pssa  n  res* 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Giyes  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 
nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggist  or  merchant  for  it;  or  write  to  ask  what  It  is,  whafc 
it  costs,  Who  uses  it,  where  to  get  it.  WEUL8.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.*  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Jf  U  S  E  LYifTH  I  Sift  HE  FI  R  STJ^A  N  D  JfLT-H  EAf'BESTJf 
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NOW 

For  SPRING-  and  SUMMER 

OUT-DOOR  AND  IN-DOOR 

Games  and  Toys. 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

LAWN  TENNIS  is  doubtless  the  finest  game  for 
the  family  now  on  the  market,  and  people  who  have 
lawns,  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without  a  set.  They 
have  never  been  so  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality 
as  this  year,  and  even  to  the  cheapest  set,  $10,  they 
are  serviceable,  lasting  for  years,  and  a  game  that 


RABBIT  TRANSIT. 


This  has  a  most  lifelike  movement  very  like  that 
of  the  animal  itself.  It  has  three  wheels,  which 
prevent  its  being  easily  knocked  over,  and  it  can  be 
used  by  any  child  old  enough  to  walk.  It  is  neatly 
gotten  up,  and  is  appropriate  for  an  out- door  as  well 
as  an  in-door  toy. 

Price,  SO  Cents. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 


LAWN  TENNIS. 


the  whole  family  can  enter  into  ;  easily  learned  and 
affording  exercise  with  amusement. 

Write  for  full  instructions  and  prices,  which 
range  from  $10,  to  $60.  The  more  expensive  sets 
are  also  used  for  the  Game  of  Badminton, 
which  is  played  similarly  to  Tennis.  The  cheapest 
sets  are  of  first-class  make  and  regulation  size. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


BAT  AND  TRAP. 


As  here  represented,  the 
articles  necessary  to  play 
this  game  are  one  bat,  one 
ball ,  and  the  trap.  Any 
number  of  persons  can  en¬ 
gage  in  the  game,  from  one 
to  five  on  a  side,  and  it  can 
be  played  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  or  girls  and 
boys.  It  can  be  play- 
on  the  lawn, 
,  or  any  place 
where  base¬ 
ball,  lawn  ten¬ 
nis,  or  croquet 


are  played.  The  ground  need  not  be  smooth  as  for 
oroquet.  It  is  very  fascinating,  and  has  as  much 
variety  as  any  other  popular  game.  Rules  ac¬ 
company  each  game,  and  they  are  easily  learned. 


Price,  $2.00. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 


TIIE  VELOCIPEDE  AND  RIDER. 


Eight ,  14  Inches. 


Just  what  the  child  wants  for  the  street,  park,  or 
yard.  In  fact  it  is  suitable  for  use  anywhere,  in¬ 
doors,  or  out  of  doors.  The  toy  is  neatly  gotten  up 
and  handsomely  painted  ;  and  it  represents,  very 
naturally,  a  real  rider  on  his  velocipede,  as  he  spins 
along  over  the  ground.  It  is  a  remarkably  low- 
priced  toy,  considering  its  quality  and  attractive¬ 
ness,  and  should  sell  well. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 


Ask  your  nearest  Toy-Dealer  for  tliese 
attractive  Toys,  or  send  for  an  Illus¬ 
trated  List  of  all  our  Toys  and  Games  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  II  ustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HEKIiljRi  fe.  feMITHj  32  Platt  St.,  New  York, 


National  Game  of  15—16 

Sent  to  any  address  in  V,  S.  or  Canada,  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents. 

OSCAR.  W.  YOUNG,  Manufacturer. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  2114,  New  York. 


HllUljj 

For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Used  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons,  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards. 
WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 

COLUMBIA  BICYCLE. 

A  practical  road  machine  with  which 
one  may  ride  three  miles  with  no  more 
exertion  than  it  takes  to  walk  one.  It 
is  recommended  by  physicians  as  being 
the  best  exercise  known. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  price  list  and 
24-page  catalogue,  or  10  cents  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  copy  of  The  Bicycle  World. 

THE  POPE  M’F’C  CO., 

_ 101  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Agents  wanted  web 

Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete,  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  THE  TWOMBLY 
KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.  409  Washington  St.,Boston,  Mass. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus- 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  74-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  M’f’g  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR. 

(RECLINING) 

„  A  Priceless  boon 
to  those  who  are 
unable  to  walk,  t 
L.  A.  H.  Stephens,! 

C.,  and  hundreds 
9  of  others  use  them. . 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIlt  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 


For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc  ,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  K.  I. 

Gold,  Crystal.  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Chromo  Cards 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


52 

P*  C\  PERFUMED  CARDS.  24  STYLES,  WITH  NAME, 
Y"/  10c.  Or  25  Cliromos,  10c.;  in  Case.  12e. 

NOVELTY  CARD  CO.,  Wallingford,  Conn. 

Elegant  Cards.  New  Chromo,  Shells,  Gilt-Edge, 
etc.,  with  name,  10  cents. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  East  Wallingford,  Ct. 

chrosioT' ^SNOWFLAK^_AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 

ELEGANT  New  Style  Chromo  Cards,  with 
name,  10  cents,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


18 


EP  n  W  ADD  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
■  OJ  Us  VV  iiH-Uj  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

J3P”  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Olilo. 
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Boarding  Houses, 
Agents,  and  large 
it  to  their  interest, 
to  the  above  ad- 
latest  terms. 


83?”  NO 
HUMBUG. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu?^“30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 
Address  C.  K.  SHANAIIAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

Q  f\r\  CAD  M  Q  in  the  best  part  of  Maryland 
IT  r\  rv  I VI  O  at  panic  prices.  For  Cata¬ 
logue,  address  H.  S.  MANCHA,  Hidgely,  Maryland. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansomc  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FARMS. 


100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


The  ATCHISON,  TOPhkA 
and  SANTA  FE  R.R.CO. 
have  now  fed*  sale 

TWO  iYlIllloFlcRES 

Choice  Farming  and  / 

Grazing-  Lands,  spe-  /  /  on 

cially  adapted  to  /  / the 

Wheat  Growing, yf  YliSih 

Stock  liaising,  Y  / paral- 

and Dairying,/ /Y 1  e  1,  the 
located  in  //  /  favored 

the  Cot-  /  /^latitude  of 

ton  wood/  ^^NfT/tlie  world,  free 
Valley  / from  extremes 

and  Y  Y of  heat  and  cold; 

also /  / short  winters, pure 

in / Jk  /  water*  rich  soil ;  in 

y  FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

'  A.  S.  JOHNSON, 

Land  Commissioner  A.  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  R.  Co. 

Topeka,  Kansas. 


LANDS 


FOR  SALE  AT  #211°  TO  $6— PER  A  ORE  O 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE &LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PORCH  A  SERS.  FOR  GUIDF  CONTAINING 
MAPcSr  FULL  IN  FORMA  T/OA/.  ADDRESS  r 
CH AES .  E7.  MAO  OPUS’, 

LAND  COMP  C.ScNiW.RY CH/CA CO, /L L . 


THE  KANSAS  HAND  &  IMMIGRATION  CO. 

offers  the  biggest  thing  in  America  in  Lands  and  Farms 
and  Cheap  Tickets.  Sectional  Map,  etc.,  free. 

M.  O'DOWD,  Sec.,  77  &  79  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

I  Fruit,  Grain,  and  Grass  Farms  in  best  part  of 
I  Maryland  at  Panic  Prices.  For  Catalogues 
1  address  H.  S.  MANCHA,  Ridgely,  Md. 


I 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian  Millet,  Red  Top, 
Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
3E»OI*  COHN. 

115,  117  &  119  Klnzic  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

B  U  I  >  I  >  "V  BOXES  AND 
Jqj  JLx  La  X  BASKETS. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

1880  “ 

Will  See  a  Greater  Rush  of  Settlers  to 

Union  Pacific 

Railway  Lands 

IJV  NEBRASKA. 

Than  was  ever  before  known.  The  reasons  are, 

THESE  LANDS 

Have  an  established  reputation,  and  have  proven  themselves 
superior  to  any  in  the  west,  in 

LOCATION,  QUALITY,  CHEAPNESS, 

And  facilities  for  reaching  them  by  rail  or  teams,  we  in¬ 
vite  inspection,  and  challenge  comparison.  Send  for  Maps, 
Books,  Papers,  &c.,  which  are  furnished  FREE. 

LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 

Land  Com.,  U.  P.  K.  K.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

LANDS  and  HOMES 


IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 


1 ,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

Temple  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  IS.R.  Land  Co. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribei's  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribei's  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

X’en  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

US'”  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
lOcents  each _ I^"Snbscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  andBritish  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  ttie  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  T.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Bound  V  o!  times 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  In  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumeB 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


North  Star  Seed  Farms, 

Minn.  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane:  St.  Paul  Tomato  ;  Red 
River  Sugar  Corn,  and  other  specialties  of  Minnesota  growth 
and  origin.  A  complete  stock  of  northern  grown  Field  and 
Garden  Seeds.  Catalogue  now  ready,  free.  Address 
U.  S.  HOLLISTER,  T.  M.  METCALF, 

Sup’t  Seed  &  Nursery  Dept’s.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


R  ANK  HIGHEST. 

H OR  S  E  POWER  S  & 

threshers 

*  *  MADE  BY  Kf, 

MINARD  HARD ER. COBLES KILL.N.Y. 


I  Arise 

TO  SAY 


.  ,,  „  .  The  only  objection  to  your 

Common  Sense  Rocket-  ’  is,  we  all  want  it.  It 
suits  all  sizes,  from  the  two-year-old  baby  to  the  champion 
member  of  the  Fat  Men’s  Club.” 

Every  chair  made  upon  honor  and  warranted  perfect. 
Prices  range  from  75  cts.  to  $11  each.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Manufactured  by 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottvilic,  N.  Y. 

DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

are  sold  from  Ocean  to  Ocean.  If  you  want  a 
Chair  for  the  Library,  Sitting  Room, 

Lawn,  or  Office,  that  is  strong,  right  in 
the-  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every¬ 
where,  ask  for  the  genuine. 

Ah  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 

DELAWARE  CHAIR  CO., 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

<v  chairv  01|serve  the  Trade  Mark. 
tbadlmajik  SenQfor  Circular. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  K-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos,' 
Jewelry,  Novelties.  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  ‘Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8tli  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


hi 
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THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON. 
Proprietors, 
Racine,  Wis. 

t3T"  Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  $1 .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page ,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page—% 2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEUMAN  EDITION. 

Ordinarij  Pages ,  10  cents  per  Ijne,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page ,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page ,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  tafeen  for  less  than  SI *00  each  insertion. 
g^”No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDO  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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SIOOO,  REWARD 

For  any  Washing  Machine  that  will  Wash  Cleaner,  Quicker,  with  Less  Labor  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Clothes  than  the 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER,  -  -  - 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  PERFECT  SELF-OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes  nor  bard  work  on  washing  day.  No  more  rubbing  clothes  full  of  holes.  Seeing  is  believing,  and  if  you  will  try  it  once,  you  will  never 
again  wasli  without  it,  nor  use  any  other  washing  machine.  It  is  the  Best  in  the  Would,  and  will  wash  anything  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

Good  Agents  Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female,  to  whom  Liberal  Inducements  are  Offered.  Agents  can  make  from  $10  to  $100  per  week. 

IJJDISFTJTAFITiE  EVIDENCE. 

“  A  SPLENDID  WASHING  MACHINE.” 


Tills  is  what  they  call  the  Robbins  Family  Washer  at  the 
home  of  the  business  manager  of  “  Farm  and  Fireside.” 
Heretofore  it  required  one  woman  a  whole  day  from  early 
morn  till  late  at  night,  to  finish  the  washing,  and  an  extra 
girl  to  cook.  But  since  we  got  a  Robbins  Washer  one  girl 
attends  to  the  washing,  cooks  dinner  at  the  same  time,  and 
has  all  the  clothing  hung  out  to  dry,  and  tubs,  wringer,  and 
everything  put  away  before  12  o'clock  noon.  We  would 
pay  many  times  the  price  asked  rather  than  do  without 
one.— Springfield,  O.,  Farm  and  Fireside,  Oct.  1. 

The  Am.  Agriculturist  of  Oct.,  1879,  in  an  article  on  Wash¬ 
ing  Machines  and  Washers,  says *  *  *  *  The  style  of 

which  we  have  had  special  knowledge  is  the  Robbins  Family 
Washer,  which  accomplishes  the  end— a  continuous  flow  of 
soapy  water— in  a  simple  and  effective  manner.  »*♦**» 
To  an  Intelligent  person,  one  who  is  willing  to  adopt  what¬ 
ever  promises  to  be  a  real  help  in  the  hardest  of  domestic 
labors,  who  is  determined  to  make  it  work  if  it  will  work, 
it  can  not  fail  to  facilitate  washing,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  much  wear  and  tear  of  clothes. 

Publisher  of  Farmers’  Review,  Chicago,  Ill.,  received  a 
sample,  and  after  giving  it  a  trial,  sends  for  $24  worth  for 
his  friends  and  neighbors. 

The  publishers  of  the  NewYork  Christian  Advocate,  after 
receiving  sample  washer,  say:  “  It  requires  to  be  honestly 
tried  a  few  times  only  to  convince  the  housekeeper  that  she 
has  found  a  friend  and  economizer  of  labor  in  the  Washer. 

The  N.  Y.  Witness  sayB :  “  Several  of  our  stall'  have  the 
machines  in  use,  and  are  well  satisfied  with  them.” 


N.  Y.  Weekly  Sun  says:  “The  Robbins  Washer  and 
Bleacher  is  as  represented." 

The  Toledo  Blade  says :  “We  believe  it  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  inventions  of  the  age." 

The  Chicago  Inter-Ocean  says :  “  The  company  could  not 
well  say  less  of  that  truly  wonderful  article,  which  is  des¬ 
tined  at  no  distant  day  to  work  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  method  of  accomplishing  the  family  washing.  We  speak 
from  our  own  knowledge,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of 
thousands  who  have  already  availed  themselves  of  Its 
services.” 

E.  B.  Mack,  N.  Y.  office  of  the  Cincinnati  Gazette,  says : 
“  I  have  one  in  use  in  my  house  and  it  does  admirable  work.” 

112  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Please  send  another  Washer.  My  wife  says  it  is  a  perfect 
success.  Clothes  don’t  want  any  rubbing  after  boiling  them. 

J.  THROCKMORTON. 

Campti,  La.,  Jan.  23d,  1880. 

“My  wife  would  not  take  fifty  dollars  for  ours.” 

J.  H.  HILL. 

Somerset,  Ind. 

“I  received  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  in  December,  1879. 
We  wash  with  it  every  week,  and  our  folks  think  they  could 
not  do  without  it.  It  is  a  splendid  washer.” 

J.  W.  LINDSAY. 

WE  COULD  FILL  THE  COLUMNS  OF  THIS  PAPER 
WITH  SUCH  EVIDENCE. 


The  above  is  no  boastful  offer,  made  only  for  the  sake  of 
selling  our  Washer,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  mean  exactly 
what  we  say,  and  will  really  give  $1,000  for  any  washing 
machine  that  can  be  proven  better  than  ours  before  a  com¬ 
petent  committee.  Any  reader  who  doubts  our  ability  to 
do  all  we  agree,  can  easily  be  convinced  by  referring  to  the 
Mercantile  National  Bank  of  this  city,  to  any  express  com¬ 
pany  in  New  York,  or  to  the  publishers  of  this  paper. 

SAMPLES  PREPAID  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  RAILWAY 
EXPRESS  OFFICE  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east  of 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  rivers,  also  in  Kansas  and 
Nebraska,  for  $3.50.  West  of  that  line  as  follows:  In  Da¬ 
kota,  at  Bismarck,  or  Yankton,  for  $3  50;  in  Wyoming,  at 
Cheyenne,  for  $3.50;  in  Idaho,  at  Franklin  City,  for  $4.50;  in 
1  Colorado,  at  Denver,  or  Pueblo,  for  $4 ;  in  New  Mexico,  at 
Sante  Fe,  for  $5 ;  in  Arizona,  at  Prescott,  for  $8.50 ;  in  Utah, 
at  Ogden,  for  $4 ;  in  Nevada,  at  Virginia  City,  for  $5;  in 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  for  $3.50 ;  in  Arkansas,  at  Little 
Rock,  for  $3.50;  in  Texas,  at  Corsicana,  for  $4.50 ;  at  Texar- 
cana,  Denison,  or  Sherman,  for  $3.50.  In  Calafornia,  at  San 
Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marysville,  or  San  Jose,for$4.  Our 
reason  for  so  doing  is  to  induce  people  to  investigate  this 
matter, feeling  assured  that  a  trial  will  secure  an  agent  for  us. 

Send  for  a  sample  and  secure  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAY  YOU  WELL. 

When  you  order  or  write,  mention  this  paper.  Address 

Bissell  Manufacturing  Co. 

50  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


(jATJTION  !  — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 

THE 

New  Automatic” 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam ! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health ! 


As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WIL.LCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway.  New  York 


THE 


We  make  the  best  ouble  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
—choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels;  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  In  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

W.  H.  BAKER  Si  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


B  AK 


ER  GUNS. 

Three-Barrel  Two  Shot  and 

One  Rifle. 


C3rXJ3Xr, 


Tie  Realy  Family  Soap  later:  LEWIS’ 

PERFUMED  LYE 

98  Per  Cent.  Pure! 

STRONGEST  AND  BEST  LYE  MADE.  This  LYE  is  a  FINE  POWDER,  and 
packed  in  cans  with  an  ordinary  slip-lid  like  our  Baking  Powder,  so  that  any  portion  of 
contents  of  can  may  be  used  without  spoiling  balance.  XiS  pounds  of  Perfumed  Hard 
Soap  made  in  twenty  minutes  without  boiling,  —  and  your  wash  will  be  sweet  and  clean  to  the 
senses,  without  that  nasty  smell  produced  when  using  ready-made  Soap  or  Soap  made 
rfrom  Other  Lye.  One  teaspoonful  will  soften  fire  gallons  of  hard  water. 
LEWIS*  LYE  Is  ttS  per  cent,  stronger  than  any  other  Lye  or  so-called  Rock  or  Ball  Potashes. 

MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

GEORGE  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Comply,  of  Watertown,  N,  Y, 

Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 
fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks. 


ORGAN  RFATTY  PIANO 

5T^^OBoAN^T?3top8,  3  set  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  ffi  Oct’8.  32 
KneeSwella,  Walnut  Case,  warnt’d  6  years,  Stool  &  Book  S98. 
New  Pianos,  Stool,  Cover  ii  Book,  $143  to  Beforo 

you  buy  be  sure  to  write  me.  Illustrated  Newspaper  sent  Free. 
Address  DANL.  F,  BEATTY,  Washinoion,  New  Jersey. 


W.  ^  BLUNT’S 

Univers?’  ’  Force  Pumps. 

*  Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  tlri  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  lor  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
case  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  liluat’s  Sand  Vncu- 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lj^-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigau  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

■  . . .  ■  ARTESIAN  WELL 

DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explamed~and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “  American  Agriculturist  ”  in  the  November  Number  1879, 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer^and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pistes  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eose  Street,  New  York,  Y.  S.  A. 

THE 

HARTFORD  AUTOMATIC 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  flight 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets.  Hot  and  Cold 

Wafpr  Ii''inppf8  Pfp 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

Tlie  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Manufacturer  of  the  Hartford  Automatic  Pump, 

(Successor  to  tiie  Hartford  Pump  Co.,) 

Cor.  Sigourney  and  Cushman  Sts.,  Hartford,  Ct.,  U.  S.  A. 

TO  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO” 

TUBE  WELLS. 


WELL  BORING, 


BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK. 
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THE  NEW  CHAMPION  AT  WORK  ON  UNEVEN  GROUND, 


The  Champion 


MOWERS  and  REAPERS. 


Awarded  the  First,  Highest,  and  Most  Distinguished  Recognition  at  the  World’s  Exhibitions, 

BY  THE  BEST  EXPERT  AUTHORITY  AFTER  THE  MOST  THOROUGH  TESTS. 


AMERICAN  CENTENNIAL,  1876. 


INTERNATIONAL,  CHILI,  1875. 


UNIVERSAL,  PARIS,  1878.  — 


- AND - 

AT  NATIONAL,  STATE,  DISTRICT,  AND  COUNTY  FAIRS,  INNUMERABLE. 

These  MACHINES,  which,  at  every  weil  conducted  trial,  in  Europe  and  America,  almost  invariably  carry  off  the  honors 
of  the  Field  FOR  LIGHTNESS  OF  DRAFT,  as  well  as  for  their  GENERAL  ADVANTAGES,  ARE  CERTAINLY  THE 

MACHINES  TO  BE  PREFERRED. 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  SUPERIOR  OF  ALL 

(GRASS  and  GRAIN  CUTTING  MACHINERY.^) 


Where  the 

CHAMPION 

is  used  : 

Maine. 

NewHampshire. 
Vermont. 
Massachusetts. 
Rhode  Island. 
Connecticut. 
New  York. 

New  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

Virginia. 

Ohio. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Indiana. 

Michigan. 

Illinois. 

Wisconsin. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

Kansas. 

Nebraska. 

,  Minnesota. 
Dakota. 
Colorado. 
California. 
Oregon. 

North  Carolina. 
South  Carolina. 
Georgia. 


CONTINUED. 

Florida. 

Alabama. 

Iouisiana. 

Texas. 

Arkansas. 

New  Mexico. 
Mexico. 

Peru. 

Chili. 

Brazil. 

Uruguay. 

Paraguay. 

Canada. 

Nova  Scotia. 
New  Brunswick. 
England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

France. 

Spain. 

Germany. 

Austria. 

Sweden. 

Norway. 

Russia. 

Hungary. 

Turkey. 

Egypt. 

India. 

China. 

Japan. 

Australia. 

In  fact,  the 
whole  world* 


It  is  estimated  by  the  most  competent  Judges  that  over  one-half  of  the  Hay  and  Grain  Crop  in  the  United  States  is  harvested 
with  Champion  Mowers  and  Reapers. 


THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  MACHINE  EVER  INVENTED.4 

We  have  introduced  many  NEW  and  VALUABLE  FEATURES  never  before  combined  in 

Mowing  and  Reaping  Machinery. 

REMEMBER,  under  no  circumstance  should  you  buy  a  Reaper  or  Mower,  until  you  have  seen  THE  CHAMPION. 
Whenever  you  hear  of  one  of  these  Machines  in  your  vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly. 


Manufactured  hy  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  the  Champion  Machine  Company,  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  O.  J 
anti  The  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  .Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  :  I..  H.  Lee  &  Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly, 
Schenectady,  N.  V.;  Champion  Machine  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  St.  Iioufs,  Mo.;  Champion  Machine 
Company,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Champion  Machine  Company,  St.  Joseph,  Mo, ;  and,  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2, 


c  Sc 


_ 

g  S  53  P^'""  *x  CANVAS 

T3  aj  «5 1 


Makes  a  perfect  betl.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fits  the  body  as  pleasantly,  and 
lies  straight.  Folded  or  opened  instantly.  Self-fastening. 
It  is  just  the  thing  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages,  camp-meet¬ 


ings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn,  piazza,  or  “coolest 
place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  invalids  or  children.  Sent 


on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D.  For  50cts.  extra,  with 


order,  I  will  prepay  expressage  to  any  railroad  station  east 
of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 


For  75  cents,  in  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

HERMON  W.  LADD,  108  Fulton  St.,  Boston! 

20?  Canal  St.,  New  York ;  165  North  Second  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Send  for  Circulars. 


B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

ESTARX.IMUED  1840, 

Patent  Spark-Arresting  ^En¬ 
gines, mounted  and  on  skids. 
Vertical  Engines  with  wro’t 
boilers.  Eureka  Safety  pow¬ 
ers  with  Sectional  boilers— 


can’t  be  exploded.  All 

with  Automatic  Cut-Oils. 


From  $150  to  $2,000. 

Send  for  Circular.  State 
where  you  saw  this. 


25  Shades  ready  for  Brush. 

The  Best  MIXED  PAINTS  in  Market. 

Also  Barn,  Bridge,  and  Fence  Paints. 

Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  LEAD  &  OIL  CO., 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  BLATCHFORD  Pres.  C.  F.  GATES,  Treas. 


PAINT  WITH 


EMPIRE  RUBBER  PAINT, 


Is  durable,  elastic,  and  has  a  water-proof  surface.  We 
guarantee  it.  Sample  card  of  colors  furnished  free.  Address 

EMPIRE  RUBBER  PAINT  CO., 

42  Cortland!  St.,  IV.  Y.  City. 


THE 

FARMER’S 

FRIEND 

AND 

GUIDE 


A  valuable  book  of  200  pages, 
solid  reading  matter  (size 
12x8  inches),  devoted  to  the  in- 
terestsofFarmers.StockBreed- 


ers, Poultry  Faneiers.Dairymen 
Bee  Culturists,  Gardeners,  the 


_ ly  s 

cents, post  paid  (eitherP.O.  or¬ 
der  or  postage  stamps).  Cheap¬ 
est  and  best  book  ever  publish¬ 
ed.  Agents  wanted.  Address 
all  orders  to  Frank  Harrison 
&  Co.,  Publishers,  206  and  208 
Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Agricultural 

Insurance  Company,  of  Watertown,  H,  T, 


Capital  $200,000.00.  Net  Surplus,  $216,645.62.  Total  assets 
for  the  security  of  Policy-holders,  January  1st,  1879,  $1,150,- 
063.99.  Insures  only  Farm  Property  and  Residences  against 


fire  and  lightning.  Takes  no  business  risks 


Building  Felt. 


This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  ( no  tar  substances  used)  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

d.  FAY.  Camden,  IV.  J. 


THE  DAYTON  PORTABLE  .FORCE  PUMP. 


Price  $5.00,  Weight  13  lbs.  Double  Acting.  Throws  a 
steady  stream  40  feet.  For  Watering  Plants,  Destroying 
Canker  Worms,  Potato  Bugs,  etc.,  Washing  Windows,  Car¬ 
riages,  etc.,  etc.  The  pump  is  furnished  witli  4  it.  ol  Hose,  1 
Nozzle,  and  1  Spray.  Send  for  circulars. 

C.  E.  DAYTON,  Hartford,  Conn. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Used  in  Hospitals,  bj  Matrons,  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  35cts.  and  upwards. 

WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


ORGAN  BEATTY  PIANO 


New  Organs  13  Stops,  3  set  Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  5  Oct’s, 
2  Knee  Swells,  Walnut  Case,  warranted  6  years,  Stool  and 
Book  $98.  New  Pianos,  Stool,  Cover  and  Book,  $210 
to  $1,000.  Before  you  buy  he  sure  to  write  me.  Illustrated 
Newspaper  seat  Free.  Address 

DANL.  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


Mapes’s  Tobacco  Manure 


(Conn. 

Brand.) 


Ammonia,  5.75  per  cent ;  Phosphoric  Acid,  7.75 ; 


.  _  ,  plioric  Acid,  7.75 ;  Potash,  actual,  all  in  the  form  of  the  highest  grade  Sulphate  of  Potash. 

7.75,  equal  to  14.33  Sulphate  of  Potasli ;  Lime,  Soda,  Magnesia,  Sulphuric  Acid,  etc.,  78.75. 

Price  per  ton,  2,000  lbs.  (bags  200  lbs.)  $52.00. 

This  is  a  Complete  Manure  for  Tobacco,  and  lias  been  repeatedly  used  alone  witli  the  best  results.  If  used  in  connection 
with  stable  manure,  reduce  the  usual  quantity  one-half. 

Directions  for  use.— Apply  broadcast,  harrowing  in ;  if  used  near  the  plants  let  it  be  well  distributed  and  mixed  with 
the  soil. 


Can  grow  with  it  a  leaf  of  superio  .  quality  at 


TOBACCO. 

Have  used  the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  Tobacco  for  two  years. 
less  than  one-half  the  cost  of  stable  manure.  ' 

Report  of  G.  II.  dc  J.  II.  Hale,  Nurserymen  and  Groioers  of  Strawberry  Plants  : 

_  _  ,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn..  Dec.  1st,  1879 

Crop — Tobacco,  put  in  June  21st.  Soil— A  sandy  loam.  Season— not  favorable  to  a  perfect  crop  of  tobacco.  Applied 
L^jiXMbs.^peracre  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manure  for  "  ’ -  - - -  '  ’  . . 


-  -rf---, - . - for  tobacco,  used  alone,  broadcasted, and  worked  in  with  awheel  harrow. 

Yield,  1,800  lbs.  per  acre.  Quality,  the  best  witli  one  exception  of  any  crop  we  have  liad  for  the  past  15  years,  having  a  very 
fine  silky  texture  and  of  the  ricli  brown  color,  now  so  much  In  demand  by  dealers  and  manufacturers. 

Remarks. — Having  used  the  Mapes  Complete  Tobacco  Manure  for  the  past  two  seasons,  we  are  fully  convinced  that  It  is 
for  our  interest  to  use  it  in  future  instead  of  stable  manure,  as  we  can  grow  with  it  a  leaf  of  superior  quality  at  less  Ilian 
one-half  the  cost,  to  say  nothing  of  the  time  saved  in  the  application  of  the  Mapes  Complete  Manures. 

From  $128.60  invested  in  your  Tobacco  Manure  (Conn.  Brand),  we  produced  a  crop,  which  at  the  price  we  have  sold  it 
for,  although  it  at  this  date  is  not  all  stripped  out,  yet,  estimating  the  balance  to  weigh  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  al¬ 
ready  stripped,  will  bring  us  a  little  over  $1,000. 

TOBACCO. 

Report  of  John  W.  Doten.  South  Windsor,  Hartford  Co.,  Conn.,  Dec.,  1879. 

U9ed  2,000  lbs.  of  your  Tobacco  Manure  (Conn.  Brand),  on  sandy  loam— applied  the  fertilizer  broadcast  and  harrowed  in. 
tobacco  planted  June  15tli.  Used  1,600  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  fertilizer.  It  proved  to  be  the  best  fertilizer  for  tobacco  I 
ever  used.  My  tobacco  commenced  growing  before  I  left  the  lot,  after  I  set  it  and  never  stopped  until  L  'cut  it,  August 
15th.  I  think  the  crop  was  the  best  1  ever  raised. 

For  additional  letters  from  Tobacco  Growers,  see  pamphlet  1880.  Pamphlets  mailed  free.  Address 


THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

Branch  Store:  Hartford,  Conn. 


One  Hundred  Years  Old! 

1780  - - -  1880 


WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 


^Dorchester,  Mass, 


In  their  best  and  purest  form,  contain  every  ingredient  tliat  is 
needful  for  tile  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  human  system,  be¬ 
ing  composed,  as  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  of  starch, 
gum,  gluten,  oil,  and  a  white  erystallizable  substance  called 
theobromine,  similar  to  theine  in  tea,  but  containing  more 
.nitrogen  and  being  an  important  adjunct  to  nutrition. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIERE. 


Our  Book  of  Choice  Chocolate  Receipts  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 


L  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  E.R. 


MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 


J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


COLUMBIA  BICYCLE. 


A  practical  road  machine  with  which 
one  may  ride  three  miles  with  no  more 
exertion  than  it  takes  to  walk  one.  It 
is  recommended  by  physicians  as  being 
the  best?  exercise  known. 

Send  3-cent  stamp  for  price  list  and 
24-page  catalogue,  or  10  cents  for  cata¬ 
logue  and  copy  of  The  Bicycle  World. 


THE  POPE  M’F’C  CO., 

101  Summer  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  NEW  BOSS  HOUSE  HOE. 


For  General  Purpose  Work  it  is  Strong,  Practical, 

’  We 


and  Cheap;  it  Cultivates,  Hoes,  and  Weeds  out  the 
rows.  Sold  only  from  manufactory.  Address 

WM.  PERRY  &  SON,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY.  «d$$alS 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  his  new  process  for  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
iu  horse  manure.  For  catalogue,  send  3-cent  P.  O.  stamp. 


Wood  Sole  Shoes 


Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  being 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  Particular, 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers,  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

C1IAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


VERGENNES  GRAPE. 


CHAMPION  QUINCE. 

Your  Attention  is  called  to  the  two  most  Valuable 
new  fruits  yet  introduced.  Grown  by 

F.  h.  PEKIIY,  Canandaigua,  IV.  Y. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination 


National  Game  of  15—16 


Sent  to  any  address  In  U.  S*  or  Canada,  post¬ 
paid  on  receipt  of  10  cents* 

OSCAR  W  YOUNG,  Manufacturer. 

P.  O.  Lock  Box  2114,  New  York. 


ELGIN  WATCHES. 


All  styles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 
$150,  Chains,  etc  ,  sent  C.  O  D.,  to  be  ex> 
amined.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Standard 
American  'Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


__  A  Prleeleis  boo» 
to  those  who  are  , 
unable  to  walk,  J 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  I 
)  M.  C.,  and  hundreds  \ 

9  of  others  use  them. « 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLUINd  CHAIR  CO.*  New  Haven*  Conn* 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

FOR  THE 

Farm,  Grarden,  and  I  I  ousehold. 


.“AeUICULTURE  IS  THE  I108T  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  A  NO  MOST  NOISLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAS.”-W«»,mks, 


O&ANG-E  JUDD  COMPANY, )  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  (TERMS:  *1.50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free ;  • 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  24:5  Broadway.  f  German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  in  English*  '  Four  Copies  $5*  Single  Number,  15  Cents* 


VOLUME  XXXIX. -No.  5.  NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1880. 


NEW  SERIES— No.  400. 


THE  NOON-DAY  HOUR  ON  THE  FARM.  —  Drawn  by  II.  E.  Robinson. — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  human  system  taken  in  all  its  parts  is  a  very 
wonderful  self-governing,  and  at  the  same  time,  de¬ 
pendent  machine.  In  order  to  keep  this  machine 
in  good  running  order — and  we  are  using  the  term 
machine  in  the  highest  sense — it  must  have  food 
and  rest.  All  experiments  that  have  been  tried  to 
test  the  results  of  the  absence  of  food  upon  the 
animal  system,  have  ended,  if  carried  to  their  full¬ 
est  extent,  in  the  same  manner  with  that  so  often 
quoted  experiment  in  horse  keeping,  in  which,  as 
related  by  the  owner :  “Just  as  I  had  got  him  so 
he  would  get  along  on  one  straw  a  day,  he  died.” 
The  system  will  assert  its  demands  for  food  in  the 
severe  pangs  of  hunger,  and  the  lack  of  rest  will 
make  itself  known  in  involuntary  sleep.  Out  of 
these  necessities  of  the  case,  there 'has  grown 
the  common-sense  custom  of  “  taking  a  nooning” 
■of  an  hour  or  so  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  which 
the  system  is  replenished  with  food,  and  the  nerves 
Copyright,  1880,  by  Orange  Jtjdd  Com 


and  muscles  refreshed  by  a  period  of  inactivity. 
A  Spanish-American  town  is  in  mid-day  hours  as 
quiet  as  one  in  New  England  on  the  Sabbath. 
One  from  the  North  in  visiting  such  countries  is 
apt  to  look  upon  the  people  as  indolent,  but  he 
soon  falls  in  with  the  custom,  and  finds  that  the 
siesta,  as  the  noon-day  nap  is  called,  and  which  is 
taken  by  the  richest  and  poorest  alike,  is  not  a 
manifestation  of  laziness,  a  mere  habit,  but  a 
wise  compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  climate. 

In  the  above  engraving  of  an  after-dinner  scene 
upon  the  farm  in  early  summer,  or  in  “hoeing 
time,”  as  we  sometimes  say,  the  artist  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  show  the  manner  in  which  different 
members  of  the  family  pass  the  noon-day  hour. 
The  hired  man  is  spending  his  time  in  the  compan¬ 
ionship  of  his  pipe,  while  his  thoughts  may  be 
wandering  in  a  foreign  land  from  which  he  came 
not  many  months  ago.  The  boys — and  by  the  way, 
s'y.  Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New 


who  enjoy  a  long  nooning  more  than  they — are 
stretched  upon  the  grass,  one  with  a  book,  while 
the  other  is  having  a  good  time  with  old  “  Rover  ” 
— the  joy  of  the  young  farmer’s  heart,  and  the  best 
sheep  dog  in  the  neighborhood.  The  scene  at  the 
well  is — well  1 — the  old,  old  story  ? — we  will  let  well 
enough  alone.  The  head  of  the  family  finds  his 
rest  in  the  newspaper,  and  is  refreshed  with  the 
knowledge  of  the  doings  of  the  great  and  active 
world  beyond  the  boundaries  of  his  farm.  In  the 
half  hour  dividing  the  labors  of  the  morning  from 
that  of  the  afternoon,  he  acquires  a  fund  of  in¬ 
formation  that  keeps  him  abreast  with  the  world, 
and  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  own  calling.  A 
little  time  thus  taken  from  the  toils  of  the  day  re¬ 
freshes  and  strengthens  the  man,  and  makes  the 
whole  life  fuller,  and,  therefore,  nobler  and  better. 
The  Noon-day  Hour  should  not  be  a  time  of  thought¬ 
less  inactivity,  but  a  period  of  intelligent  recreation. 

York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 
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Among  the  Farmers.  No.  52. — “More  Nice  than  Wise” 

— Earthen  or  Tin  Milk  Vessels — Peculiar  Flavor — 

Granite  Ware— Butter . 7*..  183-184 

Asparagus  Bed,  The . 193 

Bee  Notes  for  May . 178 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns: —  The  Doctor's  Talks: 
Kites.  Puzzle  Picture.  Our  Puzzle  Bos.  Illus¬ 
trated  Rebus.  ARiverHunt.  Another  of  the  ’Olo- 

gies.  Fishing  and  Fishers .  7*.. 198-108 

Butter  Making  Without  Churning* . 185 

Catalogues  Received .  205 

Churn.  To  Fasten  Down . 2*.  .185 

Corn  Markers . 185 

Cottage  for  the  Country— Costing  $1,800 . 4*.. 182 

Cotton  Seed  Meal . 189 

Cow.  The  Famous  Jersey,  “  Alphea"* . 183 

Crib,  A  Barn  Corn . 3*. .185 

Diseases,  Scrofulous,  in  Domestic  Animals* . 187 

Garden,  Flower  and  Lawn . 173 

Garden,  Kitchen  and  Market . 173 

Garden.  The  Fruit  . 173 

Gate,  An  Irrigating* . 185 

Grapes.  Some  of  the  Newer . 2*. .  190-191 

Grass,  Bogus  Bermuda . 2*.. 190 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants . 174 

Handle  for  Cross-Cut  Saw . 2*.  .187 

Harrows  and  Harrowing .  188 

Hay  Sweeps . 2*..1S8 

Bints  awl  Helps  for  Farmers ;  A  Self  Fastening  Bolt— 

A  Mending  Clamp— A  Litter  Basket— A  Cow  Curry- 

Comb— Another  Wagon  Jack. . 6*.  .189 

Holder,  A  Ticket  or  Label* . 193 

Household:  A  Thermometer  Frame.  Borne  Topics: 
Moving— Oiled  Floors— Rag  Carpets — Rag  Peddlers. 
Out-Door  Games.  Lawn  Tennis.  Household  Notes 

and  Queries .  5*.. 194-195 

Humbugs,  Sundry .  ... .  176 

Kennel,  A  Farm  Dog* . 186 

Ijabor,  Distribution  of,  on  the  Farm .  186 

Lamp,  Another  Orchard* . 193 

Line  of  Draught  in  Plowing* . 189 

Links  for  Mending  Chains . 4*.  .183 

Markets  for  May . 174 

Milk.  Something  About . 181 

Moulds,  The  White,  on  Plants . 5*..  192 

Noon-Day,  The,  Hour* . 171 

Orchard  and  Nursery .  . 173 

Phylloxera— Great  Enemy  to  Grape  Culture.  .5*..  192-193 

Pigs  or  Shoats  for  Villagers . 183 

Poke.  A  Safe  and  Handy* .  188 

Salt  for  Live  Stock* . 187 

8cience  Applied  to  Farming,  LVII . 180 

Sheep,  Revival  of  Interest.  . 187 

Sheep  Washing . 189 

Sled,  A  Manure .  .  2*..  187 

Soils,  Exhaustion  of .  182 

Stone  Boats . 188 

INDEX  TO  “BASKET,”  AND  OTHER  SHOUT  ARTICLES. 

Barrels.  Coal  Oil . 203|Name,  Out  of  His . 204 

Beet,  The  Sugar . 175| Nebraska.  Hortic’l  in  . .  .179 

Borer.  The  Apple  Tree.. 179  01eomargarino,Whatitisl75 

Butter,  Adulteration  of. .  179  Oranges,  Bronzed . 204 

Calves.  Black  Login _ 204  Plowing . 179 


Cholera,  Chicken . 176 

Column.  The  Weeklies 

Agricultural . 178 

Corn  Cobs  .  . 204 

Corn,  To  Measure . 179 

Cow,  Keep  Ono .  .175 

Crop,  The  Corn . 178 

Dakota,  Winter  in . 176 

English  Rentals . 204 

Evergreen  s,Tri  m  mi  n  g  n  pi  79 
Experiments,  Our  Field. 204 


Farmers  in  Hard  Times.  177 
Frost  and  Peach  Trees.  .177 


Hens  Eating  theirEggs. .  177 
Hoof,  Contracted . 203 


Power,  Portable  Sweep. .177 

Rack,  A  Feed  . 2*.. 204 

Seeds,  Buying  of  Strang- 

0C3 .  204 

Seeds  Enduring  Coid _ 178 

Sheep  Disease  in  Engl’d-203 

Sheep  in  Kansas  . 204 

Silica  in  Plants . 175 

SnakesSwallow’gToung.204 

Society, The  M  iss.  Hort'1.178 
Society,  The  N.Y.  Hort’1.178 


Farm,  Wis.  Going  to  La  204  Sorghum— Early  Amber. 177 


“Stagger  Weed” . 178 

Stamps,  A  Million  . 179 


Frosts,  Late . 1771  Standard  of  Poultry . 177 


Station,  Expm’t'l  N.  J. .  .179 
Suggestions . 173 


Horses,  Balky . 176  Sulphur  for  Ants  . 204 

Horses,  Trotting . 201  Teeth,  Index  of  Ago . 204 

Improvem’nt  thro’  Males.  178  Tillage.  Cost  of . 204 

Lawn  Mowers . 177  Toads  Eating  B-es . 204 

Letters  Not  Answered. .  .179  Tree,  Peach,  A  Veteran  177 

Like  Produces  Like . 179  Value,  Increase  in . 178 

Merchants.  Commission. 179  Vegetation.  Retaining, 


Milk.  Feeding  for  ..  .175 
Mucilage  from  Cherry 
Trees  . . . 204 


Matter  in  Soil . 17s 

Vine,  An  Unfruitful...  .204 
Waste,  A  Great . 178 


Australian  Meat  In  England.— A  steamer 
freighted  with  beef  and  mutton  from  Australia  recently 
arrived  in  England  after  a  successful  voyage,  the  meat 
having  been  kept  in  excellent  condition  bv  the  cold  air 
process  used  here  in  transporting  dressed  meat  from 
Chicago  to  the  Eastern  markets.  Naturally  the  English 
people  will  prefer  to  purchase  of  their  own  colonists 
provided  it  does  not  cost  anything  for  the  patriotism. 
This  source  of  competition  is  a  matter  of  special  interest 
to  the  American  raisers  and  exporters  of  meat. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  MAY,  1880. 

Hints  for  tbs  Work  of  the  Month. 

[ The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

May  is  a  very  busy  month,  and  there  is  so  much 
work  crowded  into  it  that  a  farmer  is  in  danger  of 
being  in  a  hurry.  Every  hour  of  work  should  be 
so  planned  that  it  will  tell  most  effectually,  and  this 
requires  considerable  thought  in  order  to  do  the 
most  urgent  and  important  work  first,  and  leave 
undone  those  things  which  may  be  done  almost  as 
well  bye  and  bye.  As  we  sow  so  do  we  reap,  and 
as  this  is  the  month  of  sowing,  the  work  now  will 
in  great  measure  determine  what  the  harvest  of  the 
year  shall  be.  Keep  pushing  on,  but  with  a  plan. 

Labor. — It  must  be  admitted  by  every  ov.e  famil¬ 
iar  with  farm  work,  that  the  labor  problem  is  a 
difficult  one,  and  it  may  fairly,  from  Its  importance, 
claim  the  first  consultutlon  in  deciding  upon  the 
plan  of  operations  for  the  year.  The  largest  possi¬ 
ble  crops  may  not  return  a  profit,  if  the  labor  in 
their  production  has  not  been  well  planned.  One  of 
the  most  important  advantages  obtained  from  a 
systematic  rotation  of  crops,  consists  in  the  judic¬ 
ious  distribution  of  labor  throughout  the  year  so 
that  there  may  not  be  a  surplus  at  one  time,  and  a 
deficiency  at  another  that  will  require  the  employ¬ 
ing  of  extra  hands  at  the  higest  wages. 

Corn. — In  the  Northern  and  Western  States,  corn 
planting  will  be  the  leading  occupation  of  the 
month,  but  this  should  not  prevent  a  fair  share  of 
attention  to  other  crop6  that  will  be  needed  as  a  re¬ 
serve  when  pastures  are  getting  short,  as  well 
as  to  furnish  a  variety  of  feed  for  winter’s 
use.  A  soil  in  high  condition,  and  thoroughly 
prepared,  will  give  the  best  promise  of  a  good — 
paying — crop  of  Indian  Corn.  The  previous  crop¬ 
ping  of  the  soil,  will  have  an  influence  upon  the 
crop,  which  is  nearly  as  important  as  the  immediate 
application  of  manures.  A  good  clover  sod,  or  a 
grain,  or  a  root  crop,  immediately  after  a  fair 
crop  of  clover,  may  be  followed  by  com  with  a 
good  prospect  of  success. 

Plowing. — The  plowing,  and  all  subsequent  prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  soil  for  the  seed,  should  be  done  In 


the  best  possible  manner.  In  turning  a  sod  for 
corn,  any  breaks  or  “balks”  in  the  work  will 
prove  an  annoyance  in  after  cultivation,  and  should 
be  avoided.  In  many  localities,  especially  at  the 
West,  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Boa  protends),  is- 
a  troublesome  weed  in  a  corn  crop,  and  It  can 
only  be  subdued  by  careful  and  thorough  tillage. 

Manures.— Cora,  unlike  the  other  cereals,  will 
bear  t.he  direct  application  of  mannre  in  liberal 
quantities.  For  immediate  results,  well  rotted 
manures  are  always  best,  but  that  taken  unfer¬ 
mented  from  the  barn-yard  may  be  applied  to  corn. 
Long  manure  may  be  placed  under,  while  short  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  spread  upon  the  surface  and  worked 
into  the  soil  by  the  harrow  and  cultivator. 

The  Time  of  Panting  Com  will  of  course  vary  with 
the  locality,  but  it  will  be  better,  as  a  rule,  to  secure 
n  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil  before  putting 
in  the  seed,  even  if  it  somewhat  delays  the  time  of' 
planting.  Late  planted  com,  in  a  warm  well  pul¬ 
verized  soil  will  usually  take  the  lead  of  that  which 
has  been  struggling  from  an  early  start  under  un¬ 
favorable  conditions. 

Insects. — The  Potato  Beetle  has  become  such  a» 
abundant  and  troublesome  pest  that  it  should  bo 
given  no  quarter— not  even  from  the  start.  By 
combined  effort  in  the  early  portion  of  the  season- 
the  “  bugs  ”  may  be  kept  in  check  and  thus  do  very 
little  damage.  Paris  Green  has  been  so  long  and 
successfully  employed  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  explain  its  mode  of  application.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  liquid  method  is  the  one  now  generally 
practised,  that  is,  mix  the  Paris  Green  with  water 
and  sprinkle  it  upon  the  vines.  A  coffee  pot  may 
be  converted  into  a  sprinkler  by  providing  the  spout 
with  an  extension  and  a  rose  at  the  end.  The  only 
source  of  danger  is  in  the  careless  handling,  and 
the  poison  should  bo  kept  and  used  with  a  full' 
knowledge  of  its  nature. 

Hills  or  Drills. — On  clean  land  drills  may  give  tho 
best  returns,  but  if  weeds  are  plenty,  hills  will  be 
better,  as  they  allow  of  cultivation  in  two  directions. 

Seed  about  which  there  is  any  doubt,  should  be 
tested  before  planting  to  ascertain  whether  it  will 
grow.  Badly  kept  seed  often  causes  disappoint¬ 
ment  from  its  failure  to  germinate. 

Mangels  may  bo  sowu  early  this  month.  Our 
practice  has  been  to  sow  in  drills  30  inches  apart,, 
using  six  pounds  of  seed  per  acre.  A  liberal  supply 
of  seed  is  required  to  secure  an  even  stand,  and  the 
plants  should  be  thinned  by  striking  a  broad  hoe  di¬ 
rectly  across  the  drills  so  that  single  plants  will 
stand  12  to  16  inches  apart.  Root  crops  are  often 
a  failure  from  defective  thinning. 

Clover. — An  early  rolling  of  clover  to  settle  the 
roots  that  have  been  raised  by  frost  will  bo  espec¬ 
ially  appropriate  after  the  open  winter  just  passed. 
Fifty  pounds  of  plaster  per  acre  will  often  have  aft 
good  effect  as  the  larger  doses  of  100  and  200  lbs. 
that  are  recommended.  Wood  ashes  on  many  soils- 
will  be  found  an  useful  application. 

Meadows. — Pick  up  any  stones  that  may  have 
been  raised  above  the  surface  from  the  action  of 
frost.  The  roller  may  be  used  to  bring  the  sur¬ 
face  into  good  shape  for  the  mower.  Meadows  are 
frequently  injured  by  the  tread  of  cattle  before  the 
ground  is  fairly  settled.  The  grazing  of  meadows 
in  spring  is  at  the  expense  of  the  hay  crop.  It  is 
better  to  keep  cattle  in  the  barn  until  the  pastures 
nre  ready  to  furnish  them  a  full  ration. 

New  Fodder  Crops. — The  American  Agriculturist 
has  called  attention  to  the  new  fodder  crops  as  they 
have  appeared.  It  is  very  desirable  to  have  a  plant 
that,  with  no  more  trouble  in  cultivation  than  fod¬ 
der  com,  shall  yield  3  to  6  times  as  much  from  the 
same  land.  The  most  promising  plants  for  the  Nor¬ 
thern  States  are  the  different  varieties  of  “Durra," 
called  Egyptian  and  China  Com,  Pampas  Rice,  etc.,, 
and  the  Pearl  or  Cat-tail  Millet.  Experiments  with 
these  on  a  moderate  scale  may  be  useful,  while  as 

Fodder  in  the  Southern  States  the  Guinea  Cora 
(Sorghum  Halepense)  is  esteemed  by  many,  and  the 
Teosinte  ( Euchlctana luxurious)  described  in  January 
last,  promises  to  be  of  great  value.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  form  an  estimate  of  its  value,  and  should  it 
be  desirable,  to  raise  a  stock  of  seed  for  next  year. 
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Corn  Has,  this  great  fodder  crop  of  the  Southern 
States,  which  in  renovating  land  there,  takes  the 
place  of  clover,  and  is  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
It  has  yet  had  from  northern  farmers.  Though  we 
can  not  plow  under  two  crops  the  same  season,  we 
can  easily  get  one,  and  a  heavy  one,  whether  for 
feeding  or  for  turning  under.  Two  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  plowed  under  With  a  shallow  fur¬ 
row,  is  the  usual  quantity.  Another  method  prac¬ 
tised  at  the  South  is  to  put  in  the  seed,  at  the  last 
hoeing  of  a  field  of  corn,  and  as  soon  as  the  corn 
is  off  of  the  ground  the  pea  crop  is  plowed  under. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  are  growing  in  favor  ;  they 
are  relished  by  nearly  all  domestic  animals.  They 
may  be  left  in  the  ground  all  winter,  and  when  dug 
in  early  spring  are  crisp  and  fresh  and  the  most  ac¬ 
ceptable  change  in  the  feed.  The  round,  short  va¬ 
riety  called  “  Brazilian  ”  is  best.  The  seed  it  cut 
the  same  as  potatoes,  furrows  made  3  feet  apart, 
and  the  pieces  dropped  about  12  or  15  inches  apart 
in  the  furrow  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  earth. 

Sorghum — The  introduction  of  the  early  Amber 
Cane,  has  again  turned  the  attention  of  farmers  to 
raising  their  own  “  sweetening,”  and  no  doubt 
many  will  make  a  trial  of  it,  who  have  never  grown 
Sorghum,  or  even  seen  it  growing.  As  the  Amber 
is  evidently  vastly  superior  to  the  older  varieties, 
to  avoid  disappointment,  be  sure  to  get  seed  of  the 
true  sort.  Seedsmen  of  good  reputation,  and  the 
makers  of  sugar  machinery,  can  supply  it. 

The  Seel,  to  make  sure  of  its  good  quality  should 
be  tested,  by  sowing  20  or  more  seeds  in  a  box  of 
earth  kept  in  a  warm  place,  as  the  kitchen  window, 
and  noting  the  number  that  germinate. 

Land  for  Sorghum  should  be  such  as  would  pro¬ 
duce  a  good  crop  of  corn,  and  prepared  in  a  similar 
manner.  The  ground  for  early  Air  ber  is  checked  off 
3£  feet  each  way,  taking  care  to  check  it  regularly, 
so  that  the  crop  may  be  easily  worked  both  ways  ; 
with  these  distances,  about  two  pounds  of  seed  to 
the  acre  will  be  required.  By  “  hills,”  no  elevation 
of  the  ground  is  meant,  but  the  term  is  in  common 
use  for  the  spot,  or  place  for  the  seed.  For  Sorghum 
the  ground  should  be  level.  About  10  or  12  seeds 
are  to  be  dropped  in  a  place,  and  covered. 

Early  Cultivation  is  necessary.  The  time  for 
planting  is  the  same  as  for  com,  or  whenever  the 
soil  has  become  sufficiently  warm  to  allow  the  seed 
to  germinate  at  once.  Observe  that  the  plant,  when 
it  first  appears,  looks  so  much  like  grass,  that  a 
careless  hand  might  take  it  for  a  coarse  grass,  and 
treat  it  as  a  weed.  Success  with  the  crop  depends 
upon  giving  the  plants  an  advantage  over  the  weeds 
at  the  start,  and  to  do  this,  cultivation  should  be¬ 
gin  as  soon  as  the  rows  can  be  seen.  Whatever 
implements  are  used  for  the  corn  crop,  may  be 
used  to  till  the  Sorghum,  but  hand-hoeing  will  be 
necessary  at  first.  At  the  second  working  of  the 
crop,  thin  out  to  5,  or  at  most  6  stalks  in  a  hill. 
When  the  plants  get  to  be  3  feet  high,  the  crop  is 
left  to  itself  until  it  is  time  for  cutting  the  canes. 

Manure. —.None  of  this  valuable  substance  should 
go  to  waste.  Any  manure  scattered  over  the  yards 
should  be  raked  into  a  heap  and  secured  from  ex¬ 
posure  to  rain,  or  put  at  once  upon  the  field. 

Sheep. — Sheep  should  be  tagged  before  turning 
out  to  grass.  Dry  ewes  may  be  fattened,  and  mar¬ 
keted  as  soon  as  possible.  Lambs  that  are  for  early 
market,  will  need  the  best  of  care  and  extra  feed. 
The  good  shepherd  will  look  well  to  his  flock,  and 
eount  it  every  day,  so  that  no  animal  may  get  stray¬ 
ed  far  away  and  lost.  The  best  way  to  kill  ticks  is  to 
dip  the  lambs  shortly  after  the  sheep  are  sheared  in 
Tobacco  Water  to  which  Sulphur  is  added. 

Washing  Sheep. — A  deduction  of  about  1  is  made 
by  the  wool  buyers  for  all  unwashed  fleeces,  and 
this  is  right  if  the  washing  is  properly  done.  Take 
it  all  in  all  it  is  best  to  wash  the  sheep,  though 
there  may  be  cases  where  it  is  not  convenient,  ex¬ 
pedient,  or  even  safe. 

Live  Stock. — Keep  live  stock  of  all  kinds  in  a 
thriving  condition.  The  change  from  hay  to  grass 
Is  critical,  often  resulting  in  loss  of  condition. 

( bows . — These  birds  are  in  the  main  the  farmer’s 
friends  ;  but  at  just  this  time  when  the  corn  is  com¬ 
ing  vjp  it  is  hard  to  think  so.  Crows  are  great  lov¬ 


ers  of  young  corn,  but  for  most  of  the  year  they 
feed  on  insects  that  are  injurious.  Drive  them  off 
the  corn  field,  but  it  is  not  wise  to  kill  them. 

Machinery. — See  that  all  haying  and  harvesting 
machines  and  implements  are  in  good  condition  for 
service,  that  they  may  be  ready  when  wanted.  If 
any  portions  need  replacing,  procure  these  well  in 
advance  of  the  time  when  they  will  be  needed  for  use. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Planting  should  in  general  be  finished  before  the 
first  of  May  ;  but  trees  that  have  been  carefully 
heeled-in  may  be  set  safely  for  some  time  to  come. 

Grafting  can  be  done  now,  but  great  care  is  neces¬ 
sary.  As  the  bark  peels  easily  at  this  season  it 
should  be  cut  through  with  a  knife,  and  the  saw 
made  to  follow  the  cut,  otherwise  the  bark  may  be 
peeled  and  a  bad  wound  made.  It  is  not  best  to 
remove  all  the  buds  from  the  stock  before  the  graft 
starts,  as  there  will  then  be  no  inducement  for  the 
sap  to  flow  upwards.  After  the  uuiou  of  the  graft 
is  made  and  the  buds  upon  it  have  started,  all  those 
upon  the  stock  below  should  be  removed,  in  order 
that  the  graft  may  have  the  full  supply  of  sap. 

Insects. — An  increase  of  insect  life  will  come 
with  the  warmer  growing  weather.  The  eggs  of  the 

Tent  Caterpillar  will  hatch  into  the  “  worms  ” 
which  will  begin  at  once  their  ravages  upon  the 
foliage.  Fortunately  these  destructive  caterpillars 
put  up  “a  sign,”  without  which  they  might  escape 
notice.  They  pitch  their  “  tents”  at  once,  and  though 
tliese  are  at  first  small  they  may  be  readily  6een  iD 
the  early  morning  when  the  dew  makes  them  con¬ 
spicuous.  Take  the  tent  when  the  whole  family  is 
“  at  home”  and  crush  it  under  foot.  Various  de¬ 
vices  are  suggested  for  this,  but  the  hand,  with  or 
without  a  glove,  is  the  best.  For  the  higher  limbs 
a  pole  with  a  swab  attached  may  be  used. 

Curculio  of  the  plum  stings  the  fruit  while  it  is 
quite  small.  The  trees  should  be  jarred  in  early 
morning,  beginning  when  they  are  just  passing  out 
of  flower,  and  the  sluggish  beetles  caught  on  a  sheet 
opened  beneath  the  tree  for  the  purpose.  After¬ 
wards  those  caught  on  the  sheet  should  be  burned. 

Borers. — Their  presence  is  known  by  the  sawdust 
they  make.  The  only  effectual  method  of  reaching 
them  is  by  probing  with  a  wire  ;  cutting  the  tree 
with  a  knife  as  little  as  may  be  found  necessary. 

Canker  Worms.— Bands  of  stiff  paper  put  around 
the  trunks  upon  which  is  smeared  a  ring  of  tar  or 
planter’s  ink,  will  keep  the  wingless  females  from 
ascending  the  trees.  The  bands  will  need  new 
coats  of  tar  or  printer’s  ink  now  and  then. 

Bant  Lice,  which  often  crowd  upon  the  growing 
tips  of  the  branches  of  cherry  and  other  fruit  trees, 
are  removed  by  syringing  with  tobacco  water. 

Thinning  Fruit. — The  sooner  fruit  is  thinned  after 
It  has  set,  the  better  it  is  for  the  tree,  as  all  growth 
of  fruit  costs  effort  for  the  tree  to  make  and  is 
therefore  exhaustive.  No  one  who  desires  the 
choicest  fruit  will  fail  to  thin  an  overloaded  tree. 

Might  is  a  quick  comer  which  gives  no  warning. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  cut  away  the  portion 
“  struck,”  down  to  the  live  wood.  If  the  tree  is 
badly  affected  it  Is  best  to  remove  it  entirely. 

Seed  Beds  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  need  close 
attention  to  keep  the  soil  loose  and  the  weeds  from 
establishing  themselves.  The  beds,  especially  of 
evergreens,  will  need  shelter  from  the  hot  sun, 
which  may  be  provided  by  a  lattice  work  of  laths,  or 
brush  may  be  used,  but  less  convenient  in  weeding. 

Banting  in  Orchards.— There  is  a  general  reluc¬ 
tance  to  give  up  the  soil  of  the  orchard  entirely  to 
the  trees.  While  the  orchard  is  young  it  is  best  to 
cultivate  it  thoroughly,  and  hoed  crops,  like  pota¬ 
toes,  roots,  etc.,  can  be  grown  as  a  present  pay  for 
the  trouble,  but  as  the  trees  get  older  and  shade 
the  ground,  nothing  else  but  fruit  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  the  orchard.  It  is  a  good  practice  to 
pasture  hogs  in  the  orchard  in  clover  sown  for  the 
purpose,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  enrich¬ 
ing  the  soil  and  at  the  same  time  destroying  insects. 


The  Fruit  Garden. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  may  still  be  planted, 
but  as  they  start  early  they  should  have  been  set 
before  this.  Stakes  or  trellises  should  be  provided 
to  which  the  canes  are  to  be  secured.  Novices  fail 
to  understand  that  it  is  the  new  canes  that  grow 
this  year  that  are  to  bear  the  fruit  the  next  season . 
All  suckers  are  to  be  treated  as  weeds  unless  new 
plants  are  desired,  when  the  best  ones  may  be  saved . 

Currants  and  Gooseberries.— Cultivate  the  ground 
thoroughly  and  give  a  good  mulch  a  little  later  iu 
the  season.  Watch  for  the  “  worms  ”  which  come 
from  eggs  laid  upon  the  under  side  of  the  lower 
leaves,  and  use  White  Hellebore,  a  tablespoonful 
of  the  powder  to  a  pailful  of  water.  It  is  best  to 
scald  the  Hellebore  with  a  little  hot  water  before 
adding  it  to  the  water  iu  the  pail  or  watering  pot, 

Straidberries. — Keep  the  soil  free  from  weeds  and 
mellow.  So  soon  as  the  fruit  is  well  set  give  the 
bed  a  mulch,  which  will  keep  the  berries  from 
the  soil.  Hand  pull  any  large  weeds  that  may  ap¬ 
pear.  Set  out  new  beds,  if  plants  are  to  be  had. 

Grapes.— One  healthy,  vigorous  cane  upon  a  new¬ 
ly  set  vine  is  enough.  Tie  it  up  securely  to  a  sup¬ 
port.  Vines  are  trained  so  variously  that  specifip 
directions  can  not  be  given.  Whatever  the  method 
of  training  it  should  keep  i a  view  and  provide  for 
the  crop  of  next  year.  Generally  the  fruit-bearing 
shoots  for  the  present  year  should  be  stopped  ; 
that  is,  have  their  further  growth  in  length  pre¬ 
vented,  by  pinching  off  the  end  of  the  shoot  at  one1, 
two  or  three  leaves  beyond  the  uppermost  cluster 
of  grapes  ;  this  should  be  done  very  early,  as  soon 
as  the  clusters  of  buds  (often  mistaken  for  young 
grapes)  and  the  young  leaves  can  be  distinctly  seen. 

Marketing  Fruit. — Provide  all  the  appliances  of 
quick  and  proper  marketing  before  the  fruit  is 
ready.  So  much  depends  upon  the  appearance  of 
the  fruit  at  the  market  that  neatuess  and  care  in  so 
packing  it  that  it  will  show  at  its  best,  will  pay. 
Caution  should  be  given  to  the  pickers  that  no 
over-ripe  fruit  be  put  into  the  basket  or  crates.  If 
the  distance  to  market  is  considerable  the  fruit 
should  be  in  a  less  mature  state  than  when  the  mar¬ 
ket  is  but  a  short  distance  away.  Watch  the  market. 

-  —  — 

MstcSaeia  a.n«l  35ss,r!k4*t  CJartlen. 

Work  is  apt  to  come  with  a  rush  ;  there  are  so 
many  different  things  to  attend  to,  that  unless  the 
work  is  properly  planned,  much  time  will  be  lost. 
It  happens  with  many  who  make  a  change  of  resi¬ 
dence,  that  they  can  not  begin  gardening  until  the 
first  of  May.  These  have  been  obliged  to  delay  the 
planting  of  those  crops  that  should  be  put  iu  so 
soou  as  the  soil  will  permit,  and  will  be  somewhat 
behindhand ;  but  with  extra  effort,  and  that  at 
once,  they  may  be  able  to  get  abreast  with  the  sea¬ 
son  with  most  of  the  vegetables  of  the  garden. 

Asparagus  shonld  be  «ut  with  a  strong,  round- 
pointed  knife,  and  with  eare  that  the  neighboring 
younger  shoots  or  buds  may  not  be  injured.  Cut 
the  bed  clean,  leaving  no  small  shoots  to  grow  now. 

Beans. — Plant  the  bush  sorts  in  drills  18  inches 
apart,  as  soon  as  there  is  no  danger  of  frost.  The 
Limas  are  not  to  go  in  until  the  cold  rains  are  over 
and  the  ground  well  warmed.  Set  the  poles  4  feet 
apart,  and  afterwards  plant  four  or  five  beans  to 
each  pole,  thrusting  the  seeds  into  the  soil  with  the 
eye  downward.  See  that  the  poles  are  firmly  set. 

Beets. — Thin  the  early  sown  sorts  as  soon  as  large 
enough  ;  the  thinnings  may  be  used  for  “  greens." 
Sow  every  fortnight  until  Jnly,  and  in  drills  15 
inches  apart.  Put  in  Long  Blood  for  winter  use. 

Cabbage. — The  hoe  and  cultivator  6liould  keep  all 
weeds  from  the  early  crop.  Sow  the  seed  iu  open 
ground  for  plants  for  the  late  crop. 

Carrots. — Sow  the  Early  Horn  for  early  use  ;  for 
the  winter  supply  wait  until  the  ground  is  warm. 

Corn. — Plant  so  soon  as  the  frosts  are  past,  and 
continue  to  do  so  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days, 
to  have  a  supply  of  this  excellent  vegetable  through 
the  season.  “Triumph  ”  is  one  of  the  best  sorts. 

Cucumbers. — PI  a  n  ts  that  have  been  started  in 
frames  should  go  out,  but  protect  them  if  cold 
nights  come.  Seed  for  later  crop  maybe  sown  In 
the  garden  so  soon  as  the  gronnd  is  warm  and  dry. 
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ltyg  Plants. — Nothing  is  gained  by  setting  plan  is  in 
open  ground  until  warm  weather  sets  in.  Push  them 
with  a  good  supply  of  rich  manure.  Liquid  ma¬ 
nure  may  be  used,  and  with  very  good  results. 

Lettuce. — Cultivate  the  early  plants  ;  set  out  new 
plants  from  hot-bed  for  succession.  Seed  may  now 
be  sown  in  the  open  ground  for  the  late  crop. 

Martynias.  —  Sow  seed  in  hot-bed  and  set  the 
plants  out  so  scon  as  well  started,  or  sow  later  in 
the  open  ground.  Set  about  3  feet  each  way. 

Onions. — Clean  culture  is  necessary  with  this 
crop.  The  soil  needs  frequent  stirring,  and  hand 
weeding  will  be  required  in  the  rows. 

Melons  and  Squashes  require  much  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  as  Cucumbers.  They  are  of  the  tender  group 
of  vegetables,  and  require  a  warm,  dry  soil  at  time  of 
planting.  Allow  an  abundance  of  seed  to  each  hill. 

Parsley. — Transplant  from  hot-bed  for  early,  and 
sow  seed  in  open  ground  for  late  crop. 

Ihas. — See  previous  month’s  Notes,  and  “  Peas  in 
Plenty,”  March,  p.  105.  Sow  a  succession  for  con¬ 
stant  table  use.  The  large  sorts  will  need  brush. 

Peppers.— Set  out  plants  when  the  weather  has 
become  settled.  A  few  should  be  in  every  garden. 

Potatoes. — Keep  clean  of  weeds  by  frequent  hoe¬ 
ing  and  stirring  the  soil.  Use  Paris  Green  or  Lon¬ 
don  Purple  for  the  “  bugs”  as  soon  as  they  appear. 

Radishes  will  need  to  be  sown  every  week  or  60 
for  a  succession.  Dust  with  plaster  for  insects. 

Salsify. — Sowthis  month  and  keep  clear  of  weeds. 

Spinach. — Keep  the  first  crop  clear  of  weeds,  and 
sow  every  week  or  10  days  during  the  month. 

Tbmatoes  should  be  put  in  hills  4  feet  each  way  so 
soon  as  all  danger  of  frosts  is  past.  Provide  some 
support  for  the  plants  before  they  fall  over.  A 
little  straw  or  brush  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  soil 
may  be  used  if  the  plants  are  not  supported. 

Turnips. — The  early  sowings  should  be  kept  clear 
of  weeds,  and  sprinkled  with  lime  or  plaster  if  the 
Black  Fly  appears.  Sow  seed  for  a  late  crop. 

Tools  of  all  sorts  required  in  the  garden  should  al¬ 
ways  be  in  good  order  and  at  hand  ;  this  last  is  im¬ 
portant,  therefore  have  a  place  for  every  tool,  and 
when  not  in  use  let  it  always  be  found  there. 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn, 

Lawn. — A  light  top-dressing  of  some  fine  fertili¬ 
zer  should  be  applied.  For  this  purpose,  guano, 
ashes,  ground  bone,  and  nitrate  of  soda,  are  all 
good.  Either  of  them  may  be  used,  at  the  rate 
of  200  pounds  per  acre.  The  best  time  to  apply 
the  soluble  manures,  like  guano,  and  nitrate  of 
soda,  is  just  before  a  rain.  If  there  are  thin  spots, 
sow  grass  seed  upon  them,  and  rake  in.  Lawns 
that  are  well  established,  should  be  mowed  once  a 
week,  and  the  cutting  left  to  protect  the  roots  from 
the  sun.  Large  weeds  are  best  removed  by  hand¬ 
pulling,  aided  by  an  old  chisel  to  secure  the  roots. 

Climbers  are  especially  useful  for  decorating,  and 
furnishing  shade  for  verandas,  and  making  screens 
for  hiding  unsightly  places.  Of  the  woody  sorts, 
the  Wistaria,  Akebia,  Clematis,  Loniceras,  etc.,  are 
among  the  best.  If  these  can  not  be  waited  for, 
sow  annuals,  as  Cypress  Vine,  Canary  Bird  Flower, 
Morning  Glories,  etc.,  or  plant  Maderia  Vines. 

Annuals  may  be  sown,  and  care  should  be  taken 
to  properly  preserve  names  by  using  neat  labels  at 
time  of  planting,  especially  with  new  varieties. 

Rrennials  should  have  been  divided  last  month, 
as  many  start  early.  Old  beds  should  be  kept  free 
from  weeds,  and  the  soil  loose,  by  frequent  hoeing. 

Bulbs. — Lilies,  and  Gladioluses,  may  be  planted 
early,  and  if  a  part  of  the  Gladiolus  bulbs  be  kept 
out  for  a  month,  a  longer  succession  of  flowers 
may  be  had  ;  they  should  have  stakes  as  a  general 
thing.  Cannas,  which  pass  for  bulbs,  do  better  if 
not  planted  until  the  soil  is  thoroughly  warmed. 

Wild  Flowers. — Those  who  take  an  interest  in 
cultivated  flowers,  can  usually  find  a  place  in  the 
garden  for  a  collection  of  the  prettiest  of  the  wild 
flowers,  and  find  much  enjoyment  in  noting  their 
time  of  appearance,  etc.  A  “  rock-work  ”  is  a 
pleasing  feature  in  its  place,  which  is  not  on  a  lawn. 

Castor  Oil  Plants  are  so  tropical  in  their  nature, 


that  they  make  a  fine  show,  and  a  few  of  them 
should  be  introduced  wherever  the  garden  is  large 
enough.  They  do  best  started  in  a  hot-bed  and 
afterwards  transplanted  to  the  warm  open  ground. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  potted  plants  that  are  to  stand  out  of  doors, 
should  have  a  partly  shaded  place,  and  be  provided 
with  a  thick  layer  of  coal  ashes,  to  prevent  worms 
from  entering  the  pots  from  below.  The  plants  in 
the  greenhouse  will  need  shade,  and  this  can  be 
produced  by  coating  the  glass  with  white-wash. 

Muslin  screens  will  answer  in  small  houses . 

Water  should  be  freely  used,  and  the  houses  provid¬ 
ed  with  an  abundance  of  fresh  air. . . .  Fuchsias 
will  serve  to  decorate  verandas  and  like  places, 
otherwise  they  had  best  remain  in  the  greenhouse. 
....Hanging  Baskets  will  need  frequent  attention, 
and  should  be  plunged  into  a  tub  of  water,  and 

well  soaked  at  least  twice  a  week . It  is  safer  to 

keep  all  choice  tropical  plants  in  the  greenhouse, 

than  to  run  any  risk  with  them  out  of  doors . 

Clear  the  house  of  all  insects,  and  make  any  repairs 
necessary,  while  most  of  the  plants  are  out. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  April  9th, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TtIK  NKW  YOI.K  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Finin'.  Wheat.  Corn.  line.  Rarleu.  Outs. 

23d’st//tt  m’t.li374,000  1  ,556,000  2.57U.000  G9.000  212.000  933,000 

24  d’s  last  M’tli368,l)00  1,251,000  2,137,000  41,000  409,000  890,000 

Sacks.  Fin  nr.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  liar  leu.  Oats. 

23  d’s  this  m’h33S.OOb  23,571,000*  0,104,000*  181,000  383,000  1,918.000* 

24  d’s  last.  m’li303.0"0  24,100,000*  4.1 13.0011*  285,000 194,000 1,314,000* 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

‘Z.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Burley.  Oats. 

23  days  1880.  .374,000  1,150,000  2,579,000  09.000  272,000  935,000 

26  days  1879.. 413, 000  3,457,000  2,916,000  814,000  207,000  811,000 

Salks.  Finny.  Wheat.  Cam  Hue.  Jlarletf.  Oats. 

23  days  1880.-338,000  23.571,000  6,101  001  181.000  381,000  1,918,000 
26  days  1879  .  393,000  8,431,000  5,087,000  439,000  201,000  1,213,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Halt. 
bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bnsli.  bush 
Apr.  6, 1850.. 3,430.747  894,236  06,497  230.9  7  S58.4S1  135.996 
Apr.  8,  1879.  .2,629,'  63  804.584  403.233  432,832  650.308  85,577 

Apr.10,  1878..  1,370, 081  541,643  100,375  396,861  857,273  253,424 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  April  9. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbis.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
1330.  .701,000  9,150.000  7.840.000  521,000  190,000  49.000  93,000 

1879.  .824,400  10,703,000  7,094.500  850,700  63,7(0  85.200  142,830 

1873.. 770, 100  12,893.746  5,232, 029  974,966  1,153,912  81,564  145.351 
1877.  .373,057  2,873,510  5,6  8,140  8.51,230  121,229  53.125  117,(60 
1876.  .569,514  4,091,177  3,668,923  43,320  63,894  238,231 

A  close  Money  market,  continued  activity  in  Stocks, 
Produce,  and  Merchandise,  and  more  or  less  frequent 
and  wide  fluctuations  in  values  received  have  been  the 

notable  features  of  business  since  our  last  review _ A 

buoyant  market  his  been  noted  in  Real  Estate,  which 
has  been  in  much  more  favor  with  buyers  for  investment 

purposes _ Dry  Goods,  Boots,  and  Shoes,  Hardware, 

and  Leather  have  been  in  fair  demand,  and  quoted  gen¬ 
erally  firm.  Hides,  Skins,  and  Rice  have  attracted  more 
attention  at  stronger  rates.  Naval  Stores,  Drugs,  and 
Dyes,  Fish,  Fruit,  Hemp,  Sugars,  Coffee,  Teas,  and  Mo¬ 
lasses  have  been  in  less  urgent  request,  and  have  been 
somewhat  unsettled,  though  leaving  ofl'  without  import¬ 
ant  changes _ A  brisk  movement  has  been  again  re¬ 

ported  in  Cotton,  the  bulk  of  the  dealings  having  been  in 
the  option  line,  but  at  reduced  quotations. .. .Wool  lias 
been  ruling  in  favor  of  holders,  who  have  been  reserved 
in  their  offerings  of  stock,  especially  of  domestic  product, 
while  the  inquiry  for  supplies  lias  been  good. . . .nops 
have  recently  met  with  a  rather  more  urgent  call,  chiefly 
for  home  trade  account,  and  the  better  qualities  have 
been  held  with  more  confidence,  as  the  offerings  have 
been  materially  reduced. . .  nay  and  Straw  have  been  in 
fair  demand  at  about  former  figures. ..  .Seeds  have  been 
much  depressed  and  quite  irregular,  on  a  very  moderate 
inquiry,  even  from  home  trade  sources. .. .Metals  have 
been  much  less  sought  after,  and  have  been  quoted 
generally  loiver _ Provisions  have  been  moderately  ac¬ 

tive,  but  variable,  closing,  as  a  rule,  weaker. .. .More 
liberal  receipts  and  offerings,  increased  urgency  on  the 
part  of  holders  to  realize,  rather  less  satisfactory  advices 
by  Cable,  and  a  sharp  rise  in  ocean  freights  worked  de¬ 
cidedly  against  nearly  all  kinds  of  Breadstuff's,  whicli 
declined  seriously  on  an  unsettled  and  sensitive  mar¬ 
ket — Flour,  Wheat,  and  Corn  showing  most  depres¬ 
sion  and  irregularity— on  free  dealings  in  Wheat 
and  Corn  for  prompt  and  forward  delivery— in 
Wheat,  chiefly  in  the  way  of  options,  and  in  Corn, 
mainly  for  prompt  delivery.  A  moderate  movement  has 


been  reported  in  Flour  and  Rye,  at  current  quotations, 
Oats  have  been  quite  brisk,  and  recently  buoyant  in  price 
— due  partly  to  the  requirements  of  specnlative  operators 
to  provide  for  maturing  contracts— hut  closed  in  favor  of 
buyers..  Barley  lias  been  exceptionably  firm,  with  the 
better  qualities  in  comparatively  light  supply  and  wanted. 
The  recent  export  clearances  of  Grain  from  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  ports  have  been  of  unusual  magnitude  as  well 
of  Wheat,  as  Som,  the  shipments  of  which  latter,  within 
thi  past  week,  readied  over  3%  million  bushels.  Favor¬ 
able  weather,  and  encouraging  crop  reports  have  been 
adverse  in  their  bearing  on  values  in  the  European  as  well 
as  in  the  domestic  markets.  The  stocks  of  grain  in  store 
in  Ne5V  York  harbor  are  steadily  diminishing.  The  vis¬ 
ible  supplies  of  Wheat — embracing  the  hoards  at  lake 
ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard— at  latest  dates, 
embraced  about  84,227,000  bushels  ;— of  Corn,  16,541,000 
bushels;  of  Rye,  680,500 bushels ;  of  Barley,  2,228,000 
bushels,  and  of  Oats,  2,944,000  bushels,  against  on  Janu¬ 
ary  31,  an  aggregate  of  30,100,000  bushels  Wheat,  13,100,000 
bushels  Corn,  979  000  bushels  Rye,  4,155,000  bushels  Bar¬ 
ley,  and  3,080,000  bushels  Oats.  Ocean  grain  freights 
were  advanced  materially  on  an  active  demand  from  the 
grain  interest,  but  closed  easier  and  comparatively  tame, 
including  by  steam  to  Liverpool  6!4@7!4cf.  per  bushel;  to 
Bristol,  hy  steam,  to 8<2.  per  bushel;  to  Antwerp  by  steam, 
to  8 d.  per  bushel,  and  by  sail  to  Cork,  for  orders  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  average  carrying  capacity— say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs. 
— 4@5s.  having  been  as  high  as  5s.  4%d.@5s.  Cd.  perquar- 
ter  of  480  lbs. 

CURRENT  WHOLESALE  PRIORS. 
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13X@  13)4 


65  0  90 

45  @  1  00 

12  13k 

27  @  40 

7  ©  18 

4  ©  12 

40  0  53 
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75 

a 
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1 

15 

©  1  80 

1 

75 

a 
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14k 

8 

a 
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— 

a 
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6 

a 

40 

82 

a 

58 

82 

a 

60 

19 

a 

56 

20 

a 

57 

17 

a 

44 

18 

a 

45 

6k@ 

Gk 

6ka 
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31 

50 

@32  25 

29 

00 

©80  25 

11 

75 

ai2  50 

11 

60 

©il  65 

10 

00 

a  10  50 

— 

© 
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Href— Extra  mess . 

11  0» 

@12  00 

11  00 

a  12  oo 

La  ki».  in  tr.es.  &  l>bls,  100  lb 

7  65 

a  8  05 

7  50 

© 

7  90 

Butter— Slate.  ¥  ft . 

18 

a 

87 

20 

a 

S3 

••  Western,  poor  to  fey,  lb. 

14 

a 

37 

11 

a 

31 

Cheese..  .  . 

H 

a 

14  k 

9 

© 

141 

Egos— Fresh,  ¥  dozen  _ 

11 

a 

14  k 

9k@ 

12! 

Poultry— Fowls,  ¥  ft . 

6 

a 

13 

5 

a 

13 

••  Chickens.  ¥  ft . 

6 

a 

20 

7 

a 

22 

*•  Roosters,  $  . 

5 

a 

6 

4 

a 

5 

Capons,  $  . . . . . 

15 

a 

21 

16 

a 

23 

Til  rice  vs— Tb . . . 

8 

a 

14 

10 

a 

13 

Geese,  ¥  pair . . 

1  00 

a  i 

75 

75 

a  i  so 

Geese,  ¥  ft . . 

8 

© 

12 

10 

© 

12 

Ducks,  ¥  pair. 

■ '  ¥  lb . 

Ducks.  Wild,  ¥  pair . 

Pigeons.  ¥  dozen . 

English  Snipe,  ¥  dozen.... 

Apples, ¥  barrel .  . 

Strawberries, new  So.,¥qt. 

Potatoes,  new.  per  bbl . 

¥bbl . 

Sweet,  lb  bhl . 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box _ 

Turnips  ¥  bbl . 

Beans— ¥  bushel . . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond.  ¥  bu 
new,  green.  ¥  bag.. 

•  ■  new.  South’n,  per  crate 
String  Beans,  nw,  Flor..p.c 

Carrots,  ¥  bill . . 

Beets,  ¥  lnO  bunches . 

••  new  Bermuda,  per  crate 

CAB3AGKS—  ¥  100 .  . 

new.  ¥  bbl . 

Onions— ¥  bbl. . . 

Crakbbrkiks,  per  crate.  ... 

Squash.  ¥  bbl . . . 

Cki.kry,  per  dozen  bunches. 

Spinach.  ¥  bbl . 

Asparagus,  new.  ¥  doz. bun 

Radishes,  new  ¥  100  bun _ 

Cucumbers,  ¥  100... . 
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20  @  2  00 
40  0  3  25 
4(0  @  4  f-0 
2  25  @3  25 
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1  00  ta  2  00 
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Ctii  1  80 
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75  @  1  25 
1  00  @  1  25 

—  a  i  oo 

4  00  @  9  00 
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1  75 
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2  00 
1  23 


a  4  50 
aio  oo 
a  2  75 
a  3  oo 
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a  - 
a  - 
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50  @  86 

10  a  i6 
25  a  2  1)0 
1  05  a  3  75 

1  00  a  1  25 

2  00  a  4  50 

15  @  84 

4  00  @  8  00 
1  00  @  2  00 

3  00  a  3  56 

r,o  a  l  oo 

62  a  75 
1  SO  ©  2  00 

—  a  — 

—  a  i  so 

1  50  a  2  60 

2  00  a  3  00 
i  oo  a  i  so 

1  25  a  1  <5 

—  a  i  so 
sio  aiooo 
8  00  @  3  50 

2  75  @  6  00 

3  50  a  4  00 
1  50  a  2  75 

—  a  — 

1  00  @  2  50 

5  00  a  9  00 
50  a  1  25 

2  00  a  6  04 
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RECEIPTS. 


WRRK  ENDING 

Reeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Strine. 

Mar.  15  ...  . 

234 

1,129 

29,483 

29.780 

Mar.  22 . 

.12,997 

207 

1,898 

25.572 

82.(54 

Mar.  20 . 

.11.270 

137 

1,727 

25,119 

3. '.086 

Apr.  5... . 

.11,805 

146 

2,741 

25,760 

32,03} 

Total  for  4  Weeks. 

.50,366 

724 

7.895 

105,935 

126,373 

do.forprev.i  II7se/ts41,770 

831 

3,825 

93,477 

124.14* 

Reeves.  Cotas.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  Week . 12,591  181  1,974  26.4s!  Sl,:9S 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..10,442  208  956  23,369  31.169 

do.  do.  prev's  J/ontA.. 11,913  197  1,059  82,300  84,22} 
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Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows : 
wkbk  kkdixq  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Mar.  15  . ....8  @U%c.  9>4@10  c.  9^e. 

Mar.  22 .  7  @11  c.  9  @10  c.  9^c. 

Mar.  29 .  7M@U^c.  9  @10  c.  9>*e. 

Apr.  5 .  7  @11  c.  8X@  »4(c.  9>fe. 

Beeves.— The  average  receipts  for  the  past  four 
weeks,  have  been  a  considerable  above  those  of  previous 
months.  During  the  first  week,  there  was  a  good  home 
demand,  with  a  fair  foreign  call,  thus  making  the  market 
active,  and  prices  good.  The  second  week  was  remark¬ 
ably  dull,  in  marked  contrast  with  the  one  preceding  it, 
but  the  prices  have  held  good  up  to  the  time  of  going  to 
press.  Tlie  first  week  in  April  found  the  markets  too 
liberally  supplied,  and  much  money  has  been  lost  by 
Shippers.  Oxen  sold  as  low  as  S'-/tc.  live  weight,  while 
Choice  and  Extra  Steers  to  dress  57,  sold  at  10>4  to  11c. 
....Milch  Cows.— The  demand  rather  moderate  for 
fresh  milkers,  the  market  remaining  quiet  and  about  the 
Barne  for  the  four  weeks.  From  $30  to  $55,  represents 
most  of  the  sales,  the  latter  being  choice  stock  for  family 

use . Calves.  —The  snpply  has  been  liberal,  demand 

very  moderate,  and  the  market  dull.  There  was  a  falling 
off  at  the  close  of  the  month.  Mixed  lots  sold  for4@4j^c., 
and  common  to  prime  veals,  at  4‘/£@7c. . . .  Sheep  and 
Lambs.-Tlie  month  opened  with  good  prices  and 
considerable  demand,  which  was  soon  answered 
by  a  full  supply,  when  the  market  fell,  and  remained 
so  for  a  week,  with  little  rise  for  the  last  fortnight. 
Common  lambs  felt  the  decline  more  than  sheep. 
The  sheep  sold  in  most  part  at  from  5%  to  7c. ;  extra 
wethers  at  7Jfc.,  and  a  small  lot  of  selected  sheep  at  7)£c. 

_ Hogs.— The  month  opened  steady,  and  closed 

moderately  firm,  with  }fc.  advance.  Common  and  Prime 
Hogs,  quoted  at  $4.75@$5.12r-Average  for  the  mouth 
about  $4.60. 

The  Horse  Market.— Last  year  was  the  best  in 
the  Horse  Market  for  the  past  five  years,  but  the  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  the  one  just  opened,  will  be  better  than  the 
last  Common  work  horses  are  selling  at  $80@$150  $ 
head.— Street  car  horses  are  bringing  $110@$135— 1 Those 
animals  fitted  for  carriage  horses,  have  brought  ns  high 
as  $250,  and  heavy  cart  and  dray  horses  about  the  same. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal, . per  ton.  $80.00 

Linseed-cake  meal . “  87.50 

Middlings .  “  24.00 

Bran .  “  28.00 

Corn-meal . . .  “  23.00 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  9  @9>$c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  4 1  per  cent)  per  lb _  3J4@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  2744  per  cent)  per  lb..  144@l5fc. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15 p  c.)  p.  toii.$l5.(j0@18.()0 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2 ‘4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  5@‘i^c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4'4c.@i‘Ac. 

Dried  I!  ood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40. UU@  15.00 

No.l.Peruv.  Guano  10  p.et.  ammonia,  standard,  79  ton. .$55.90 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do . 40  00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  9  ton,  cargo  K . 56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  f)  ton .  ....  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  I  (aw  Hone,. .  .55.00 
Manes'  Complete  Manure  (e.lay  -oils)  per  1.000  lbs. ......25.50 


(lisrlit  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.50 

“A"  Brand,  (wheat)  &  1,000  lbs..'0.00 


do.  do.  do. 

do.  do.  do. 

do.  Corn  Manure,  per  ton .  .  49.00 

do.  Beet  do.  do . 49.0 

do.  Cabbage  do.  do . 47.50 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do . 52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  .  37.n0 

Btockbridgo  Rye  Manure,  do . 45.00 

“  wheat  do.  do . 45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  do . 40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  38.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobae.co  and  Grain,  per  ton . 45.00 

Walton,  Wlmnn  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate .  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  7.50 


DON’T  FORGET 


THE  PREMIUMS. 

2 

Months  More. 

Two  Months  Yet  Remain,  May  and  June, 
during  which  any  person  who  wishes  can  obtain  one  or 
more  of  the  useful  and  valuable  articles  offered  in  our 
Premium  List  (of  which  a  copy  will  be  sent  free  to  any 
applicant  not  having  one).  They  are  easily  secured. 
This  has  already  been  done  by  more  than  25,000  per¬ 
sons,  who  during  years  past  have  tried  with  success  the 
raising  of  Clubs  of  Subscribers  for  our  paper,  and  availed 
themselves  of  the  liberal  offers  of  Premiums  made  by 
the  Publishers. 

We  invite  all  ottr  Subscribers  to  take  hold  of  this 
work  and  secure  a  Premium  while  the  offer  is  open. 
Specimen  copies  or  English  or  German  editions  will  he 
sent  to  any  wishing  to  show  them  for  this  purpose. 


Premium  Clubs  already  siarted  can  be  filled  up.  And 
there  is  plenty  of  time  to  start  uew  Clubs  and  com¬ 
plete  them. 

Spring  Work  is  opening,  and  multitudes  will  now 
feel  the  need  of  the  Help,  the  hints  and  suggestions  given 
by  practical  men  in  the  pages  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  They  only  need  some  one  to  present  the  paper  to 
them  and  take  their  Subscriptions.  The  Premiums  will 
well  pay  those  who  do  this  for  their  trouble. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

What  This  Number  Contains : 

Most  of  onr  readers  are  too  busy,  just  now,  to  at  once  go 
through  the  hundred  and  fifty  or  more  articles  and  items 
of  this  paper — each  one  doubtless  worth  reading.  All 
will  first  turn  to 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month,  on  pages  172-3-4,  as 
suggestions  from  practical  men  are  scattered  through 
those  pages.  Bee  men  will  look  at  page  178. 

Com,  our  great  national  crop,  comes  to  the  front  this 
month.  Prof.  Atwater’s  results  of  experiments,  and  the 
value  of  corn  as  a  renovating  crop,  pages  180,  181.  will  be 
carefully  studied,  with  profit.  See  “  Basket  Item  ”  on 
Corn,  page  178. 

Dairy  Matters  are  treated  at  length,  and  variously,  on 
pages  184-5.  A  famous  cow  is  described  on  page  183. 

A  Cottage  or  House  for  the  Country,  costing  $1,SOO.  on 
page  182,  will  interest  many,  especially  as  the  detailed 
specifications  are  given. 

Humbugs  of  various  “species”  have  their  “Gallery” 
on  pages  176-7. 

The  Hints  and  Helps  to  Farmers  under  several  heads, 
on  pages  186-7-8-9,  can  scarcely  fail  to  supply  some 
useful  hint,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  every  reader 

Fences  and  Fencing,  on  pages  179-SO,  give  a  few  read¬ 
ers’  experiences  in  their  own  words. 

“The  Department,  of  Agriculture  ”  will  scarcely  enjoy 
the  expose,  on  page  190,  but  many  of  our  readers  will. 

Some  Newer  Grapes,  pages  190-1.  and  the  Great  Grape 
Enemy,  pages  192-3,  will  be  found  very  interesting  by 
many  readers. 

Housekeepers  are  not  forgotten,  as  witness  pages  194-5. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  will  find  things  useful,  things 
puzzling,  etc.,  on  page  196-7-8. 

The  “Basket”  abounds  in  condensed  items  in  two 
places,  on  pages  175-6-7-8-9,  and  over  on  pages  203-4-5. 


Wiiere  to  Get  Tilings  Wanted.— Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  come  to  the  Editors  every  year  (some 
with  and  some  without  “  return  postage”),  asking  where 
they  can  obtain  from  trustworthy  parties,  implements, 
animals,  poultry,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  a  great, 
variety  of  other  things,  all  of  which  questions  we  try  to 
answer  when  we  can.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  much  valuable  time  of  both  writers  and  re¬ 
spondents,  would  be  saved,  if  the  inquirers  would  take 
tlie  little  trouble  required  to  just  look  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  witere  usually,  in  one  number  or  another, 
several  parties  announce  tlie  very  tilings  asked  about. 
We  try  to  keep  out  all  parties  not  trustworthy.  If  any 
mistake  occurs,  after  al!  possible  care,  we  can  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  having  been  deceived,  for  we  do  not  admit 
any  advertisers  whom  we  would  not  ourselves  patronize 
when  wanting  the  things  they  offer.  (The  Editors 
have  the  “veto  power”  over  any  and  every  advertise¬ 
ment  proposed  for  these  columns)  It  will  always 
pay  to' read  through  the  business  columns  to  see  what  is 
offered  and  by  whom,  and  useful  hints  are  often  derived 
from  reading  what  others  say  and  how  they  say  it.  New 
ideas  are  tints  started  up  in  one’s  mind.— When  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  of  ottr  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

The  Sugar  Beet,  by  Lewis  S.  Ware,  C.  E.  M.  E., 
etc.,  Philadelphia,  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.  Just  as  we 
go  to  press  the  work  with  the  above  title  comes  to  our 
notice.  At  no  former  time  lias  the  Beet  Sugar  interest  in 
tliis  country  been  so  lull  of  promise.  It  appears  as  if  tlie 
period  of  costly  failures  had  passed.  Tlie  few  establish¬ 
ments  now  at  work  though  small  are  successful,  which  is 
more  than  could  have  been  said  at  any  former  time. 


There  is  probably  nothing  more  certain  in  the  future  of 
American  agriculture,  than  that  it  sitail  supply  the  coun¬ 
try  with  sugar.  Whether  this  is  to  come  from  the  Beet, 
from  Indian  Corn  or  from  some  variety  of  Sorghum  al¬ 
ready  or  yet  to  be  produced,  we  do  not  undertake  to  say, 
or  whether  tlie  consummation  will  take  place  in  10. 50 
or  100  years,  matters  not :  it  is  hound  to  come— and  the 
sooner  tlie  better  for  both  the  country  and  the  farmers. 
Hence  we  look  with  special  interest  upon  any  tiling  that 
tends  to  increase  tlie  knowledge  of  sugar-yielding  plants, 
a  purpose  which  this  work  is  admirably  calculated  to 
serve.  Though  we  have  had  no  time  to  read  tlie  work, 
we  can  see  that  it  is  marked  throughout  by  thoroughness 
and  competent  knowledge.  Ii  is  not  a  work  upon  sugar 
making,  but  upon  the  Beet  itself  in  alt  its  relations ;  its 
composition,  varieties,  culture,  enemies,  harvesting, 
storing,  the  uses  of  the  root  itself  and  the  waste  products 
from  tlie  factory,  tlie  pulp,  for  feeding.  In  fact,  all  that 
can  be  said  about  tlie  beet  that  tlie  grower  need  know  is 
given  here,  and  illustrated  liberally  and  handsomely.  It 
is  not  a  reproduction  of  a  foreign  work — though  foreign 
authorities  are  quoted  wiien  desirable— but  a  large  share 
of  the  matter  is  from  the  author’s  own  experience.  Bout 
from  this  office,  post  paid  for  $4.00. 

Keeping  one  Cow  — Tlie  Prize  Essay.— 

On  account  of  the  large  number  of  essays  (over  70)  and 
their  fullness,  it  has  been  found  impossible  for  the 
judges  to  make  a  report  in  time  to  announce  the  prizes 
this  month,  and  we  are  obliged  to  wait  until  our  next  issue, 
in  which  we  expect  to  print  the  one  awarded  tlie  first 
premium.  Ttiis  will  doubtless  alone  be  worth  more  than 
a  whole  year’s  subscription  to  the  hundred  of  thousands 
of  people  who  keep  one  or  more  cows. 

Feeding  for  Milk  When  Dry.— A  cow  should 

be  as  well  fed  while  dry  as  when  giving  milk.  She 
should  now  increase  in  flesh,  so  that  she  may  be. able  to 
give  a  greater  flow  of  milk  when  milking  time  comes. 
To  feed  a  dry  cow  the  poor  hay,  or  even  think  that  straw 
is  good  enough,  is  poor  policy,  and  the  loss  will  show  it¬ 
self  in  the  milk  pail.  Feed  the  cows  well  all  the  time. 

Oleomargarine- What  it  is  and  What  it 
is  Not.— When  Oleomargarine  was  first  manufactured 
we  described  the  process,  but  that  was  some  years  ago. 
Recent  inquiries  make  it  necessary  to  say  something 
more  about  it.  Prepared  beef  suet,  tbc  membranes,  etc., 
removed,  is  churned  with  milk  to  give  it  the  flavor  of 
butler,  is  colored  and  salted— that  is  what  it  is— beef- 
fat  prepared  to  look  and  taste  like  butter.  It  has  not 
tlie  mechanical  texture  of  or  the  chemical  composition 
of,  and  is  in  no  respect,  butter.  So  far  as  it  is  sold  as 
butter  it  is  a  miserable  fraud.  The  makers  claim  that  it 
is  as  good  as  any  bntter  and  much  better  than  a  large 
share  of  the  butter  sold.  That  is  a  point  with  which 
we  have  nothing  to  do.  It  is  not  butter,  as  that  is  a 
product  of  the  cow,  obtained  through  the  medium  of  the 
milk,  and  contains  several  constituents  that  the  fat  of 
the  cow  does  not  and  which  can  not  be  added.  Several 
of  the  States  have  passed  laws  directing  that  all  the 
packages  of  Oleomargarine  shall  be  distinctly  marked 
with  the  word  in  letters  of  a  given  size.  This  is  well, 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  does  not  prevent  the  retailer  from 
serving  it  as  butter.  As  oleomargarine  can  be  made  at  a 
much  less  cost  than  bntter  can  he  produced,  the  sale  of 
it  as  butter  is  injurious  to  the  dairy  interest,  and  every 
dairyman  and  every  farmer  is  interested  in  preventing 
its  sale  as  bntter,  and  to  this  end  a  petition  is  being 
circulated  for  signatures  asking  Congress  by  a  general 
law  to  place  restrictions  upon  its  manufacture  and  sale. 
But  the  capitalists  who  have  money  invested  in  the 
manufacture  of  Oleomargarine  are  not  idle.  They  have 
invited  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of  Congress  to 
visit  their  factory  ;  they  have  also  invited  a  number  of 
prominent  chemists  to  do  the  same  ;  their  guests  have 
been  steamboated  and  dined  and  we  suppose  wined,  all 
after  the  approved  fashion.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  will  be  upon  the  Congressmen,  but  we  are 
very  sure  that  the  chemists  will  say,  as  they  might  have 
said  before— “Gentlemen,  your  stuff  is  not  injurious,  it 
is  as  healthy  as  beef-fat  need  be,  we  see  no  objections 
if  people  wish  beef-fat  with  their  bread,  why  they 
should  not  buy  yours,  but  it  is  not  butter  and  no 
amount  of  steamboat  or  banquet  can  make  ns  say  that  it 
is.”--Wesee  no  reason  why  colored  and  salted  beef  fat 
or  colored  and  salted  hog’s  lard,  or  purified  and  salted 
palm  oil  should  not  be  eaten  if  one's  taste  runs  that 
way.  but  they  should  not  be  sold  as  butter  or  given 
out  to  one  who  asks  for  butter,  and  the  penalty  to 
one  who  does  it  should  be  most  severe.  We  notice  of 
late  a  disposition  to  change  the  name  of  the  stuff  to 
Bntterine— no,  gentlemen  1  yon  chose  your  own  name  at 
the  beginning.  Oleomargarine  is  quite  a  pretty  name  and 
as  distinct  from  butter  as  the  stuff  itself,  and  we  do 
not  wish  a  name  that  may  lead  to  the  confounding  of 
two  very  distinct  articles.  Butter  can  stand  on  its  own 
merits,  with  its  own  nanr  e ;  let  your  stuff  do  the  same, 
and  may  there  may  be  .aws  enough  to  make  you  do  it. 
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Silica  In  Plants,— Silica  (or  sand)  lias  long  been 
considered  an  essential  constituent  of  plants,  especially 
the  cereals  like  wheat  and  oats,  in  which  it  was  held  in¬ 
dispensable  to  give  the  straw  the  proper  strength  to  hold 
op  the  heavy,  well  filled  heads.  The  conclusions  stated 
hi  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experimental  Station  of  1879,  show  that  the  value  and 
importance  of  Silica  in  plant  nutrition,  have  been  greatly 
overestimated.  The  Report  says:  “1.  It  has  been  con¬ 
clusively  shown  that  the  strength  of  strew  does  not  de¬ 
pend  npon  the  Silica  in  it,  but  on  the  vegetable  sub¬ 
stance  itself.  Rapid  growth  produces,  in  presence  of 
abnndant  Silica,  a  comparatively  loose  and  weak  cell 
tissue.  Slow  growth,  on  the  other  hand,  yields  in  prac¬ 
tically  total  absence  of  Silica,  firm  and  close  textured 
stems.  Again,  no  fertilizing  experiments  in  which 
soluble  Silica  has  bom  supplied,  have  shown  any  benefit 
from  the  Silica.  Finally,  there  is  no  element  soabun- 
dant  In  all  soils,  and  none  whose  access  to  crops  is  so  im¬ 
possible  to  avoid.  2.  Numerous  most  carel'nl  trials  on 
the  growth  of  plants  under  circumstances  where  Silica 
has  not  and  could  not.be  supplied  by  them,  except  in 
most  minute  quantities,  have  demonstrated  beyond  all 
question  that  Silica  is  not  necessary  to  the  nutrition 
or  complete  development  of  agricultural  plants,” 

Chicken  Cholera.— The  Georgia  State  Agricul¬ 
tural  Society,  in  answer  to  the  offer  of  a  reward  for  the 
best  remedy  for  chickeu  cholera,  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing,  which  is  of  course  claimed  to  be  a  sure  cure. 
“Gather  one  bushel  of  Smart-weed  and  put  it  into  a 
large-sized  kettle,  adding  10  gallons  of  water.  Boil  down 
to  three  gallons  and  mix  this  liquor  with  meal  in 
proportion  of  one  pint  to  three  gallons  of  meal,  and  feed 
the  same  to  200  chickens  twice  a  day  until  disease  disap¬ 
pears  and  then  give  no  more  for  a  week.  To  keep  the 
disease  away  give  every  other  day."  We  give  the  above 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  as 
valuable  as  any  of  the  secret  remedies  now  offered.  The 
one  who  proposes  the  remedy  claims  that  previous  to 
using  this  decoction  he  lost  800  chickens,  but  none  since 
its  use,  which  is  as  much  entitled  to  consideration  as  the 
claim  of  secret  stuffs  to  be  perfect  cures.  We  take  it  that  by 
“  Smnrtweed,”  one  of  the  acrid  Polygonums.  is  intended. 
Two  species  of  Polygonum,  P.  Hydropiper  and  P.  acre ,  are 
found  in  moist  ground  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 
These  are  known  as  “Smart-weed,"  “Water- Pepper,” 
and  “  Biting  Knot-weed."  They  have  a  very  acrid  juice, 
which  irritates  and  even  blisters  the  skin  if  applied  where 
that  is  tender,  and  has  a  most  pungent,  biting  taste. 
Some  species  resembling  these  are  without  this  property. 

Winter  in  Dakota, — A  friend,  who  is  stationed 
at  a  post  in  the  Northwestern  portion  of  the  Territory, 
writes  in  a  private  letter:  “We  have  had  a  rigorous 
winter,  lasting  from  the  latter  part  of  October  until  past 
the  middle  of  March.  For  weeks  at  a  time  the  thermom¬ 
eter  never  got  above  zero,  but  it  did  one  day  reach  to  51 
below.  Of  course  the  mercu  ial  thermometer  never  told 
us  that,  it  was  resting  about  that  time.  [Referring  to  the 
fact  that  mercury  freezes  at  about  39°— Eu],  For  six 
weeks  we  were  without  mails  on  account  of  the  heavy 
snows  that  completely  blockaded  the  roads.  We  had 
stoim  after  storm,  such  as  you  in  the  East  never  dreamed 
of,  and  which  pen  cannot  paint.  Yet  tiie  weather  is 
glorious  1  A  clear,  bracing  air  that  makes  it  a  pleasure  to 
live  in  it.  Zero  weather  we  consider  warm,  and  hardly 
worth  while  to  put  on  wraps  in  going  short  distances. 
Of  course  this  refers  to  quiet  weather.  A  wind  alters 
the  case  materially.  Most  of  us  wore  buckskin  panta¬ 
loons  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians,  buffalo  overcoats, 
fur  caps  and  gloves  or  fur  mittens.  In  very  cold  weather 
boots  and  arctics  were  unwearable,  and  boots  made  of 
buffalo  robe  with  the  fur  inside  were  the  only  artie'es  for 
possibly  keeping  the  feet  warm.  I  must,  on  second 
thoughts,  make  an  exception,  as  German  socks  and  loose 
arctics  could  be  worn.  I  adopted  the  former,  however, 
as  did  the  majority.  At  present  writing  (March  2Sth),  the 
Missonri  river  is  still  stationary  Ice  four  feet  thick  and 
as  clear  as  a  crystal,  though  in  summer  the  Missouri  is 
the  muddiest  river,  without  exception,  1  ever  saw.” — Ice 
four  feet  thick  1  and  in  the  East  an  impending  ice  famine  1 

Balky  Horses.— Among  the  suggestions  said  to 
be  published  by  some  Anti-cruelty  to  Animals  Society, 
are  these  :  It  the  horse  when  he  balks,  can  have  his  at¬ 
tention  diverted  there  is  usually  no  trouble  in  starting 
him.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways  of  which  the 
iollowing  are  a  few  that  have  lieen  employed:  Take  the 
horse  out  of  the  shafts  and  turn  him  around  several 
times  quite  rapidly.  This  will  make  him  entirely  dizzy 
and  lead  him  to  forget  that  he  does  not  wish  to  draw  the 
load.  A  stout  twine  twisted  around  the  fore-leg  has  been 
used  asn  remedy  with  good  results.  A  string  tied  around 
the  ear  lias  the  same  effect.  We  have  seen  horses  of  the 
balkiest  sort  started  in  a  moment  by  putting  a  lump  of 
earth  into  then  mouths.  Even  a  piece  of  sugar  or  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  fresh  grass  win  so  cl  <  vert  he  attention  of  a  bniker 
that  he  will  often  start  off  with,  it  trouble.  Some  mild 


treatment  like  these  that  set  the  animal  to  thinking  of 
something  foreign  to  his  work  is  vastly  better  than  any 
amount  of  whipping,  and  is  much  easier  of  application. 


Sundry  Humbugs, 

Every  now  and  then 
a  letter  shows  that  all 
do  not  understand  the 
rules  that  govern  the 
conduct  of  theso  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  a  mere 
waste  of  paper  and 
postage  to  write  a  re¬ 
quest  to  “  denounce  so 
and  so  iu  your  Hum¬ 
bug  Column,"  as  somo 
thoughtless  persons  occasion¬ 
ally  .  do.  Our  older  readers 
are  aware  that  these  columns  aro 
not  and  cannot  be  made  the  me¬ 
dium  through  which  to  redress 
private  grievances.  One  to  merit 
a  place  here  must  be  an  enemy 
to  the  public  welfare,  not  merely  suspected  of  wrong 
doing,  but  the  proofs  against  him  mast  he  such  as 
would  convince  any  fair  minded  man  that  the  good  of 
the  community  requires  his  exposure.  There  aro— and 
more’s  the  pity— quite  as  many  of  this  kind  as  wo  care 
to  occupy  ourselves  with.  The  publisher  of  a  country 
newspaper  writes:  “Dear  Sir,  Please  denounce X.  X.  X., 
of  Cincinnati,  O..”  who  advertised  some  gimcrack  In  his 
paper  and  did  not  pay.  If  we  were  to  set  up  as  denoun¬ 
cers  of  all  who  do  not  pay  for  advertising  we  should  bo 
obliged  to  issue  a  large  supplement.  We  find  that  re¬ 
quests  like  the  above,  as  in  this  case,  generally  end  with 
“please  omit  my  name." 

This  person  expects  us,  upon  his  bare  request  to  give 
oue  we  never  before  heard  of  the  bad  eminence  of  a 
place  here,  and  is  even  unwilling  to  appear  as  accuser. 
No  we  thank  yon.  We  are  notin  that  business  just  now. 

With  the  spring,  when  snakes  and  other  creeping 
things  come  out  of  their  holes,  those  sharpers  appear  who 
HAVE  DESIGNS  UPON  FARMERS. 

Where  these  fellows  come  from,  and  where  they  stay 
when  not  going  about  the  farming  districts  is  a  mystery 
—but  soon  after  the  skunk  cabbage  blossoms  theso  aro 
sure  lo  appear,  whether  in  person  or  through  advertise¬ 
ments,  offering  one  thing  or  another,  but  all  having 
the  same  aim— the  farmer’s  pocket.  Sometimes  it  is 
WONDERFUL  SEEDS  AND  PLANTS. 

It  is  safe  to  assume  that  any  seed  or  plant  offered  by 
traveling  venders  or  agents  as  something  new  or  of  a 
kind  not  to  be  had  elsewhere,  is  a  fraud.  Valuable  now 
things  are  not  introduced  in  this  manner.  Tennessee  is 
a  wonderful  State  in  many  respects,  and  the  seeds  that 
are  advertised  by  parties  in  that  State  are— to  say  the 
least,  remarkable ;  so  much  so  that  we  advise  our  readers 
to  let  some  one  else  try  them  ...Beware  of  those  chaps 
who  come  about  with  “  rights”  for  sale,  or  some  imple¬ 
ment  or  affair  for  which  they  would  make  you  “  sole 
agent  "for  the  township.  A  farmer  who  properly  at¬ 
tends  to  his  farm  has  no  time  to  bother  with  selling 
somebody's  Mowing  Machine  Knife  Sharpeners  or  any¬ 
body’s  Patent  Spring  Bed.  Besides  this,  nearly  all 
THE  SWINDLES  UPON  FARMERS 
through  the  medium  of  notes  fraudulently  obtained, 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  would  have  been 
avoided,  had  the  farmers  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  matters  outside  of  their  proper  calling.  Being 
tempted  by  the  idea  of  making  money  through  the  sale 
of  articles  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  they  havo  had 
to  pay  notes  which  they  signed  while  thinking  that  they 
put  their  names  to  an  order  for  goods.  So  generally  aro 
they  swindled,  that  the  farmer’s  only  safety  is  in  refus¬ 
ing  to  buy  any  machine,  implement,  or  other  article,  of 
any  traveling  agent  whatever.  There  is  nothing  needed 
on  the  farm  that  may  not  be  bought  of  dealers,  who 
have  a  fixed  habitation  and  can  be  found  when  wanted. 


TIIE  TREMONT  SPOON  CO. 

of  Boston  has  come  to  grief.  Wo  noticed  its  offer  last 
month,  and  now  have  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Post¬ 
master  General,  being  convinced  that  they  were  using 
the  mails  for  fraudulent  purposes,  has  issued  orders  to 
the  Boston  Postmaster  to  deliver  no  more  letters  to  the 
men  of  spoons.  Hardhearted  Postmaster  Generali 
There  arc  other  concerns  that  need  looking  after,  in- 
cludinga  Gold  Ring  Shop  in  Philadelphia..  ..The  sellers 
of  recipes  for  making 

ILLUMINATING  OILS 

appear  to  be  active,  especially  in  Nebraska  and  others  of 
the  newer  States,  and  the  many  letters  of  inquiry  mako 
it  necessary  to  repeat  our  caution  against  them  They 
claim  that  their  recipe  will  allowan  illuminating  oi!  to 
be  made  at  less  than  half  the  price  of  kerosene,  and  one 


that  will  not  explode.  As  a  proof  of  its  safety  tho  chap* 
have  a  sample  of  tho  oil  which  they  show  will  extinguish 
a  burning  match.  We  havo  seen  none  of  these  recipes 
that  did  not  direct  tho  use  of  Benzine,  which  is  mixed 
with  various  useless  articles  a3  a  blind,  and  in  some 
cases  it  is  asserted  that  these  remove  its  dangerous 
qualities.  Benzine  is  very  cheap,  but  it  is  very  danger¬ 
ous.  and  nothing  whatever  can  be  mixed  with  it  that  will 
make  it  safe.  It  does  not  of  itself  explode,  but  its  vapor 
mixed  with  air  will— and  murderously.  The  matter  is 
of  such  serious  importance  as  to  warrant  our  repeatod 
warnings,  for  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is 

A  MATTER  OF  LIFE  AND  DEATH. 

Let  no  considerations  of  cheapness  ;  let  no  assurance 
that  any  admixture  will  alter  its  nature;  let  uo  claim 
that  anybody's  lamp  or  any  patent  burner  will  make  it 
safe,  induce  you  to  have,  keep,  and  much  less  burn  Ben¬ 
zine.  Benzine  is  benzine  and  is  really  more  dangerous 
to  have  iu  the  house  than  gun-powder — because  every  one 
knows  the  danger  of  that  and  is  cautious.  Good  kero¬ 
sene  is  cheap  enough  ;  if  that  can  not  be  afforded,  rather 
go  to  bed  at  dark  than  to  use  benzine  in  the  lamps. 

ANOTHER  STUMP  DESTROYER. 

Last  autumn  wrc  gave  an  account  of  tho  wonderful 
“Stumps  Removed”  of  one  Horton,  William  V.  by  the 
way,  what  has  become  of  William,  “  Willie  we  have 
missed  you”),  that  took  two  nails,  a  wire,  and  some  of 
tho  powder,  and  tiie  rest  was  left  to  electricity.  There 
is  a  chap  going  through  the  Southern  States— stumping 
the  country  so  the  speak,  with  an  “  exterminator  ”  that 
boats  Horton's  all  “out of  sight.”  It  is  Wm.  F.  Bu¬ 
chanans’  “  Lightning  Sprout  and  Timber  Exterminator." 
You  boro  a  hole,  put  in  a  spoonful— and  away  goes 
your  tree— that  is  “  within  six  or  twelve  months,"  quite 
long  enough  for  tho  seller  to  get  well  out  of  the  way. 
No  nails— no  wire,  nothing  but  a  hole  and  tho  “  extermi¬ 
nator.”  We  are  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  it  is.  but  as  a 
spoonful  Is  used  it  must  bo  a  powder  or  a  liquid.  It  is 
called  “  Lightning,”  bnt  if  6  to  12  months  is  Bnchanau’s 
idea  of  lightning,  wo  prefer  Horton’s  electricity,  which 
did  It  in  two  or  three.  ...Tho  mention  of  lightning  and 
electricity  as  applied  to  trees  and  stumps  suggests 

THE  WAR  OF  TIIE  BATTERIES. 

Elias  still  sends  out  his  affidavit  that  there  “ain’t  no 
sicli  pusson"  a^  Prof.  J.  C.  Boyd,  while  we  have  every 
reason  to  b  lieve  there  is  such  a  person,  for  have  we  not 
his  circulars,  and  is  not  his  name  upon  them  f  And  ho 
calls  himself  a  Professor,  and  ho  does  profess  at  a  remark¬ 
able  rate.  One  correspondent  writes  that  he  would  ex¬ 
pect  a  piece  “  cat  f.om  the  end  of  an  ear  of  corn  ”  to  do 
as  much  good  as  one  of  these  batteries,  and  he  is  right. 
It  is  a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  power  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  that  people  who  wear  these  things  think  they  per¬ 
ceive  an  effect  from  them.  It  is  ut  terly  absurd  to  suppose 
that  wearing  any  combination  of  metals  that  may  be  put 
together  in  the  form  of  a  medal  can  send  any  electricity 
into  the  body.  These  batteries  and  the  claims  made  for 
them  show  an  entire  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  most  ele¬ 
mentary  laws  of  electricity.  Of  the  two  we  like  Boyd’s 
the  best,  as  he,  in  explaining  his  battery,  says:  “Tliat 
the  various  blocks  of  metal  were  so  placed  that  when  tho 
electricity  was  formed  it  would  he  formed  in  gimlet  shape," 
and  that  it  would  “ pass  on  tioisting."  If  we  are  to  have 
electricity,  let  it  be  by  all  means  of  the  “doubled  and 
twisted"  sort.  The  eccentric  Rafinesque  once  sent  a 
paper  to  “Sllllman’s  Journal,”  describing  15  species  of 
lightning.  Ilad  he  lived  in  Boyd’s  time  he  could  have 
added  the  “gimlet-pointed,”  and  tlms  made  16  species. 
But  these  New  York  Batteries  must  step  aside,  and 
MAKE  ROOM  FOR  A  BOSTON  BATTERY. 

nere  comes  Doct.  Dye,  who  unites  with  his  battery  at 
absorption  pad.  Electricity  sends  disease  out  of  the 
body  and  the  pad  absorbs  it  before  it  can  go  back  again. 
But  wc  can’t  help  thinking  what  a  dangerous  thing  that 
pad  must  he  after  it  has  gone  absorbing  for  a  while.  As 
the  same  circular  informs  us:  “  It  will  not  wear  out,”  and 
as  we  are  given  nearly  the  whole  catalogue  of  diseases 
which  it  will  absorb,  we  think  that  the  Boards  of  Health 
should  look  after  these  old  pads _ One  of  the  frauds  re¬ 

cently  brought  to  our  notice,  is  an  “  Artificial  Ear  Drum.” 
The  sender  should  give  us  his  name  (not  for  publication), 
and  also  that  of  the  seller  of  the  “Ear  Drums”...  Hera 
are  several  letters  from  evidently  intelligent  writers, 
either  making  inquiry  about,  or  sending  to  us  as  some¬ 
thing  new,  the  circular  of 

THE  “  BEV.”  JOSEFH  T.  INMAN  AND  HIS  RECIFE. 

So  far  from  being  new.  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  hum¬ 
bugs.  Looking  back  iu  our  flies,  we  find  the  first  men¬ 
tion  of  Joseph  in  November.  1861.  How  much  earlier  he 
began  his  career  we  can  not  say.  During  all  these  16 
years  we  have  many  times  exposed  his  trick,  and  at  tills 
late  day  the  necessity  seems  as  great  as  ever.  If  the  fel¬ 
low  ever  had  a  right  to  the  title.  Reverend,  he  has  long 
ago  lost  it,  for  he  works  by  trickery,  and  his  circular  Is  a 
printed  lie.  These  are  plain  words,  but  they  best  express 
our  meaning,  nis  little  advertisement  of  only  7  Hues 
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appears  in  almost  every  paper;  even  those  journals  that 
profess  to  discriminate  in  advertisements,  probably  de¬ 
ceived  by  the  “Reverend”  part,  publish  this.  It  offers 
“to  all  who  are  suffering  from  the  errors,”  etc.,  of  youth, 
“a  recipe  that  will  cure  yon  free  op  charge.”  Of 
course  this  is  a  very  taking  offer,  to  be  cured  and  “  free 
ofchurge”  meets  tile  case  of  a  vast  number.  The  appli¬ 
cants  for  the  “  recipe  ”  receive  a  four  page  circular,  which 
gives  the  personal  history  of  Rev.  Joseph,  and  tells  how 
he  was  cured  by  what  he  calls  the  “Corrassa  Com¬ 
pound.”  The  “  Recipe  ”  we  give  once  more  : 


Extract  op  Corrassa  Apimis . Eight  Drachms. 

Extract  op  Selarmo  Umbelifera . Four  Drachms. 

Powdered  Alkermes  Latifolia . Three  Drachms. 

Extuaot  op  Carbadoc  Herbalis . Six  Drachms. 


Then  follow  directions  to  mix  it  and  to  keep  it  well 
covered,  and  for  taking  it.  The  recipient  of  this  recipe 
if  he  takes  it  to  an  apothecary,  will  be  told  that  they  have 
no  such  articles;  he  will  learn  the  same  story  at  the  next 
drng  store,  and  so  on.  If  he  applies  to  a  competent  and 
educated  apothecary  he  will  learn  that  there  are  no  such 
articles,  that  the  wonderful  recipe  is  nothing  but  a  useless 

medley  op  bogus  names, 

made  up  to  appear  like  scientific  names,  and  badly  done 
at  that.  These  names  stand  for  no  drng  known  in  phar¬ 
macy  or  medicine,  and  for  no  plants  known  to  botaliical, 
or  other  science.  If  the  disappointed  holder  of  the 
“  Recipe  ”  reads  the  circular  more  carefully,  he  will  find 
that  his  trouble  has  been  anticipated.  He  wilt  read  on 
pagefi.  “  As  the  drng  stores  can  not  be  relied  upon  to 
procure  new  remedies  of  pure  quality  [the  scamp !],  1  can 
forward  the  Corrassa  Compound  in  packages,  ready  for 
use  (put  up  safe  from  observation),  to  those  who  need  it, 
at  the  price  which  it  costs  me  [Hear  him].  My  means 
make  me  independent.  I  seek  no  other  reward  for  send¬ 
ing  the  remedy  than  the  satisfaction  of  doing  good,  and 
the  blessing  of  an  approving  conscience”  [Good  boy!]. 
We  read  further:  “The  cost  of  each  package  (includ¬ 
ing  the  Government  stamp)  is  Three  Dollars  and  Thirty 
Cents  (|3.30),  [nothing  like  being  particular,  that30 cents 
gives  a  charming  ait  of  accuracy.]  The  postage  is  t  wenty- 
one  cents.  The  price  then  of  one  package,  sent  by  mail 
to  any  address,  is  Three  Dollars  and  Fifty  Cents  ($3.50).” 
All  the  rest  iennimportai  t.  The  “Free  of  Charge"  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Reverend  Joseph  T.  Inman  is  $3.50.  This 
is  his  trick,  a  very  mean  one  it  is,  as  it  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  obtaining  money  nuder  false  pretenses. 
(Hhe  fellow  advertises  to  send  a  recipe  free  of  charge — tie 
sends  a  recipe  which  is  a  printed  lie.  He  knows  that  the 
unfortunate  can't  get  his  staff,  offers  to  provide  it  at  a 
rousing  big  price— for  $3.30  what  probably  did  not  cost  him 
30  cents— and  adds  to  his  cheatery  the  cant  about  an  “  ap¬ 
proving  concience.”  Joseph,  yon  are  a  first  class  hypo¬ 
crite.  Our  friends  can  help  check  this  fellow’s  career. 
Many  papers  pnblish  his  advertisement  in  ignorance  of 
these  facts.  Wherever  your  local  paper  publishes  his  pro¬ 
posal,  show  the  editor  this  story  of  Inman  and  his  recipe. 

MORE  ABOUT  THE  BATTERY. 

What  Is  said  above  about  the  battery  .was  written  after 
tin  examination  of  the  circular  and  its  engravings.  Since 
then  we  have  procured  the  thing  itself,  and  find  it  even  a 
werse  fraud  than  at  first  supposed.  We  give  its  “  portrait 
life-size.”  It  consists  of  a  central  piece  of  copper  */,„ 
inch  thick,  with  a  scolloped  edge ;  in  the  middle  of  this 
piece  is  a  circular  hole  plugged  with  a  bit  of  white  metal. 
Aronnd  this  copper 
eent-er  are  small  metal 
discs  of  two  sizes  and 
of  three  kinds,  arranged 
as  shown  in  the  en 
graving,  where  the  dark 
portions  indicate  cop¬ 
per,  the  shaded  ones 
brass,  while  the  light 
portions  are  of  some 
white  metal — but  not 
having  a  blow-pipe  or 
chemicals  at  hand,  we 
can  not  say  what  kind 
of  tea-pot  stuff  it  is. 

These  14  pieces  are  set 
in  a  white  metal  ring, 
into  which  they  are 
crowded,  and  are  held 
in  place  by  friction  ; 
though  we  are  not  sure  but  the  larger  white  discs  have  a 
minute  touch  of  solder.  We  have  been  tlius  particular 
in  showing  how  the  tiling  is  made,  as  those  who  have  bnt 
tire  most  elementary  knowledge  of  electrical  action  will 
Bee  at  onee  that  it  is  absolutely 

IMPOSSIBLE  FOR  ANY  ELECTRICITY 
to  he  generated — that  is,  any  free  electricity — with  these 
different  metals  in  absolute  contact,  unless  indeed  it 
may  be  of  the  “gimlet-pointed  ”  kind,  a  style  unknown 
to  science,  however  it  may  he  to  “Professor”  Boyd. 
There  is  no  more  development  of  electrical  action  be¬ 


tween  these  bits  of  metal  than  there  is  between  the  coins 
in  one’s  pocket — and  we  pronounce  the  tiling  to  be  an 

UTTER  BARE-PACED  FRAUD. 

There  is  one  melancholy  feature  in  the  exposure  of 
such  successful  humbugs — for,  so  far  as  the  numbers  sold 
go,  tills  has  been  a  success — that  is,  t lie  comment  it  sug¬ 
gests  upon  tlie  intelligence  of  tlie  community.  We  make 
boasts  of  onr  popular  education,  of  the  general  intelli¬ 
gence  of  tile  people  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  Yet  here  is  a 
tiling,  in  its  structure  violating  the  simplest  laws  of 
science,  bought  and  worn  by  hundreds,  who  deliberate¬ 
ly  assort  that  tiiey  can  feel  its  electrical  action,  and  claim 
to  lie  benefited  or  cured  by  it.  Yet  it  can  have  no  more 
effect  than  the  horse-chestnut  carried  about  their  persons 
by  the  ignorant,  as  a  "preventive  of  rheumatism  I” 


Peach  Trees  and  Frost.— A  frost  at  blossom¬ 
ing  time  ruins  the  peach  crop  every  year— in  the  papers. 
Aside  from  this  regular  killing  there  are  seasons 
iu  which  real  damage  is  done  and  an  actual  frost, 
when  the  trees  £re  in  bloom,  must  seriously  diminish  if 
it  doep  not  entirely  cut  off  the  crop.  Several  years  ago 
we  suggested  that  owners  of  peach  orchards  try  the 
method  of  warding  off  late  frosts  followed  in  the  vine¬ 
yards  on  the  Rhine,  which  is  to  make  a  smoke.  Asa 
curtain  of  vapor  in  the  form  of  clouds  will  prevent  frost, 
so  will  a  curtain  of  smoke.  The  danger  of  frost  is  great¬ 
est  in  the  hour  or  two  before  sunrise  ;  the  vines  which 
have  been  gradually  cooling  all  night,  do  not  reach  a 
temperature  so  low  as  to  be  dangerous  until  towards 
morning.  Then  the  smoke  heaps  are  started  and  a  cloud 
of  smoke  hangs  over  the  vineyard  until  the  appearance 
of  the  snn  removes  all  danger.  Fires  of  brush  and  wood 
rubbish  are  started,  and  wet  straw  is  thrown  upon  them 
to  produce  a  copious  smoke.  Frost  occurs  only  on  calm 
nights,  hut  even  then  there  is  usually  a  slight  current 
or  air  and  the  fires  should  always  be  at  the  windward 
side.  If  any  have  tried  this  method  in  the  peach  orchard 
we  should  be  glad  to  hear  with  what  results.  It  seems 
a  matter  well  worth  testing,  and  may  he  of  great  value. 

A  Veteran  Peacli  Tree.— P.  M.  Augur,  reports 
in  the  Middletown,  Conn.,  “Constitution”  that  he  exam¬ 
ined  a  peach  tree  at  the  residence  of  Henry  Hart,  in  Say- 
brook,  Conn.,  which,  at2  feet  10  inches  above  theground, 
measured  4  feet  around.  It  had  four  principal  branches 
having  the  circumferences  respectively  of  2J  feet,  2.15 
feet,  2  feet,  and  1.14  feet— a  total  of  8i  feet,  or  twice  that 
of  the  main  trunk.  The  tree  has  been  a  constant  and 
abundant  bearer.— This  indicates  that  the  peach  tree  is 
not  necessarily  a  short-lived  one,  as  is  generally  supposed. 

Hens  Eating  their  Eggs.— Where  this  habit 
has  been  formed  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  break  ,  it  up, 
and  it  is  generally  the  best  and  quickest  way  to  kill  the 
hens.  If  the  bird  is  worth  the  trouble,  a  nest  may  he  so 
I  arranged  that  the  egg,  when  laid,  will  at  once  roll  out  of 
sight  and  reach.  Some  one  has  invented  a  "bit”  to 
prevent  the  habit,  hut  we  know  nothing  of  its  value. 

Late  Frosts.— We  expect  early  frosts,  and  in  nntumn 
accept  the  damage  they  do  as  a  matter  of  course.  Late 
frosts  in  spring  are  most  disheartening  ;  one  crop,  which 
was  yesterday  pushing  forward  so  encouragingly  is  to¬ 
day  blackened  and  dead,  and  we  have  either  to  begin 
anew  with  seed  sowing,  or  witli  transplanted  crops:  fall 
back  upon  the  reserves  which  the  careful  gardener  pre¬ 
serves  for  such  a  contingency.  Bnt  few  are  aware  hew 
slighta  thing  will  protect  from  frost.  It  is  the  radiation 
of  heat  from  the  plant ;  its  rapid  cooling  that  kills  it.  In 
a  clear  night  every  exposed  tiling  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
is  giving  offbeat,  and  when  these  cooi  down  to  a  certain 
point,  tlie  moistnre  in  the  air  falls  upon  them  in  frozen 
particles  and  we  call  it  frost.  If  the  night  is  cloudy,  tlie 
cooling  is  less  rapid,  the  clouds  are  said  ton-fleet  the 
heat  given  off ;  the  air  may  seem  as  cool,  hut  there  is  no 
frost.  For  tender  plants  a  thin  muslin,  even  a  paper, 
snspended  over  them,  will  prevent  injury.  Tomatoes  in 
tlie  vegetable  garden,  and  a  host  of  tilings  in  the  flower 
garden  may  he  saved  by  the  use  of  a  curtain  or  screen,  if 
only  of  paper.  Whatever  will  prevent  rapid  radiation  of 
heat  will  answer.  We  once  had  a  bed  of  tender  plants 
too  broad  to  readily  arrange  papers  upon  and  frost  was 
predicted.  A  lot  of  brush  was  handy  and  this  was  stnek 
rather  thickly  in  tlie  lied,  anil  then  some  light  hay  scat¬ 
tered  upon  tlie  brush.  The  plants  were  saved.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  brush  was  to  keep  the  weight,  of  hay  from 
crushing  the  plants.  Tlie  French  gardeners  build  a  little 
straw  tent  over  their  tender  plants  ;  this  is  so  arranged 
that  the  plants  can  lie  uncovered  by  day  and  housed  by 
night.  Cucumbers  and  other  such  plants  will  grow  much 
more  rapidly  if  covered  at  night.  Though  not  cooled 
down  so  low  that  frost  is  deposited,  they  are  so  much 
cooled  during  tlie  night  as  to  seriously  check  their 
growth,  and  if  they  are  covered  regnlarly  this  is  avoided. 
Frames  6  inches  high  and  a  foot  square  covered  wit li  a 
pane  of  glass  will  he  found  very  nsefnl  in  the  garden, 
especially  in  forwarding  cucumbers  and  melons.  An 
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efficient  substitute  may  be  found  iu  soap,  starch,  and 
other  store  boxes;  the  cover  and  bottom  are  removed  and 
a  hit  of  muslin  lacked  over  the  top.  Sucli  frames,  when 
their  convenience  is  once  experienced,  will  alwuys  he 
kept  at  bund,  as  their  cost  is  insignificant. 

Sorglium— Early  Amber. — The  fact  that  the 
variety  of  Sorghum  introduced  a  few  years  ago  as  the 
Minnesota  Early  Amber,  is  now  called  by  the  shorter 
name  of  Early  Amber  or  Amber,  is  an  illustration  of  o  ir 
frequent  protest  against  complex  names.  Life  is  too 
short  and  farmers  too  busy  to  say  Minnesota  Early  Amber 
Cane  when  Amber  Cane  will  answer  the  purpose,  which 
is  to  distinguish  the  variety.  That  it  produces  a  fine 
amber-colored  syrup  is  just  now  of  more  general  import¬ 
ance  Ilian  tlie  fact— apparently  established  beyond  a 
doubt — that  it  contains  a  paying  amount  of  cane  sngar. 
When  those  who  have  never  before  cultivated  sorglium, 
learn  how  to  raise  it  and  to  properly  hnndie  it  so  as  to 
produce  a  superior  article  of  syrup,  a  great  point  will  be 
gained,  and  the  farmer  will  then  he  prepared  for  the  next 
step — the  production  of  sugar.  But  we  think  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  for  one  entirely  inexperienced  to  .sow  a 
large  breadth  to  sorglium  with  a  view  to  the  production 
of  a  large  amount  of  sngar.  Go  slow  in  this,  as  in  all 
new  things.  Even  in  smail  quantities  for  syrup,  the 
means  of  working  up  the  crop  should  be  thought  ot 
But  few  are  able  to  purchase  a  mill  and  evaporator  for 
merely  making  syrup  for  their  family  use.  If  some  one 
at  no  great  distance  is  prepared  to  work  up  the  cane  for 
otlierp,  then  it  may  be  safely  planted.  If  there  is  no  mill 
in  tlie  neighborhood,  then  there  should  be  co-operation. 
One  farmer  can  procure  an  outfit,  if  several  other  farmers 
will  raise  enough  cane  to  keep  him  at  work  during  the 
season.  Or  several  may  unite  to  purchase  in  common. 
This  matter  should  be  determined  upon  well  in  advance, 
and  the  machinery  ordered  early,  so  that  it  may  be  set  up 
and  in  working  order  well  in  advance  of  tlie  harvest. 

Successful  Farmer*  In  Hard  Time*.— An 

agricultural  writer  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip 
through  the  Eastern  States  says  in  an  exchange :  “  A 
most  noticeable  thing  in  travelling  among  farmers  is, 
that  those  who  have  held  their  own  the  best  through  the 
recent  times  are  the  ones  who  are  the  most  progressive. 
By  this  I  mean  those  who  have  been  quick  to  see  what 
was  best  adapted  to  their  line  of  farming,  and  who 
endeavored  to  supply  what  the  local  demand  called  for. 
Such  men  have  been  the  first  to  apply  improved  methods 
of  cultivation  and  to  cultivate  well ;  to  apply  a  liberal 
dressing  of  dung  or  chemical  manures  to  their  soils, 
knowing  that  it  costs  no  more  to  cultivate  a  field  which 
will  yield  a  hundred  fold  than  one  that  will  yield  thirty- 
fold.  If  the  prices  are  low  the  largest  yield  may  pay 
a  good  profit,  while  the  lowest  means  a  serious  loss.” 

Lawn  Mowers.  —  Pennsylvania— Phila¬ 
delphia.— We  are  not  about  to  discuss  tlie  merits  of 
these  excellent  mowers.  Their  makers  usually  set  forth 
the  superior  qualities  of  their  machines,  respectively,  m 
our  advertising  columns.  But  to  have  Ihc  maker  of  one 
mower  advocate  the  merits  of  the  rival  machine  is  a 
novelty.  Yet  this  is  just  what  was  done  last  month, 
when  Messrs.  Lloyd,  Supplee  &  Walton  were  made  to 
claim  a  high  rank  for  tlie  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower, 
while  in  reality  they  are  makers  of  tlie  Pennsylvania 
Lawn  Mower.  The  substitution  of  one  name  for  another 
in  this  case  is  one  of  those  unaccountable  blunders  that 
will  sometimes  occur  with  types— of  course  it  is  tlie  fanlt 
of  tlie  types— and  all  we  can  do  in  the  case  is  to  state  the 
fact  that  it  is  tlie  “ Pennsylvania  Mower"  and  not  tlie 
Philadelphia  Mower  that  is  made  by  Lloyd,  Supplee  & 
Walton,  and  that  their  machine  has  met  with  approval 
wherever  it  has  been  used.  As  to  the  Philadelphia 
Mower,  its  reputation  is  well  established,  and  as  every 
one  knows  is  made  by  Graham,  Emlen  &  PaBsmore,  who 
will  prefer  to  present  its  claims  over  their  own  name. 

The  Poultry  Standard.— All  who  exhibit  fowls 
are  aware  that  the  judging  is— or  ought  to  he— done  in 
accordance  with  tlie  American  Standard  of  Excellence. 
This  consists  of  a  “Scale  of  Points”  for  eacli  breed  of 
land  and  water  fowls,  carefully  considered  and  fixed  iqion 
by  the  American  Ponllry  Association,  and  is  by  the  an- 
tliority  of  that  body  published  in  a  book.  At  the  Animal 
Meeting  for  1880,  held  at  Indianapolis,  a  number  of 
amendments  were  made  to  tlie  Standard  affecting  several 
important  breeds.  These  have  been  published  on  a 
sheet  as  a  Supplement,  and  can  he  obtained  by  sending 
a  3-cent  stamp  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Association,  Geo. 
S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. 

Portable  Sweep  Power. — “W.  n.  S.”  A  por¬ 
table  sweep  power  would  not,  be  nearly  so  convenient  n« 
a  tread  power,  bnt  any  of  the  large  dealers  in  agricultural 
machines,  whose  names  appear  in  the  advertising  col¬ 
umns.  could  supply  one.  One  is  about  as  good  as  another, 
as  they  arc  all  made  on  essentially  the  same  principle. 
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Bee  Notes  for  May. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

The  success  of  the  beekeeper  for  the  season  will  largely 
depend  upon  his  properly  conducting  the  operations  of 
the  present  month  Those  who  read  these  “  Notes  ”  are 
aware  that  I  differ  with  most  writers  as  to  stimulating 
early  breeding.  1  speak  chiefly  from  experience  gained 
in  Central  New  York,  and  my  advice  is  especially  ap¬ 
plicable  to  similar  climaies.  Those  in  warmer  or  in 
colder  localities  must  time  their  operations  according  to 
the  difference  in  the  seasons. 

With  ns  the  Soft  Maple  blossoms  about  May  first. 
This  I  find  the  most  suitable  time  to  remove  bees  from 
their  winter  quarters.  As  soon  as  they  are  placed  upon 
thdir  summer  stands  and  have  had  a  flight,  honey  will 
be  uncapped  and  removed  to  the  center  combs.  The 
queen  will  at  once  begin  to  deposit  eggs,  and  a  general 
movement  will  be  made  towards  rapid  increase.  The 
beekeeper  should  be  prompt  to  aid,  in  all  possible  ways, 
the  securing  of  the  large  force  necessary  to  gather  the 
stores  of  honey  which  will  be  afforded,  as  the  season 
advances.  If  the  stock  is  reasonably  populous  and  has 
a  good  queen,  proper  food  and  a  good  degree  of  warmth 
are  tho  essentials  to  its  rapid  increase.  If  the  number 
of  combs  to  each  colony  was  limited  as  dirocted  in  April, 
supply  each  hive  with  additional  combs,  as  the  strength 
of  the  swarm  demands.  Sometimes,  in  the  best  swarms, 
nice  clean  combs  may  be  placed  in  the  center  of  the 
cluster  when  the  queen  will  occupy  them  more  readily ; 
but  take  care  not  to  injure  the  swarm  by  spreading  the 
brood  too  rapidly.  As  brood  is  now  being  extensively 
reared,  large  quantities  of  honey  are  consumed,  and 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  supply  is  not  exhausted. 
During  this  month,  in  many  localities,  the  Yellow  Wil¬ 
low,  and  Sugar  Maple,  will  furnish  sufficient  honey  to 
aid  largely  in  the  increase  The  general  bloom  of  fruit 
will  closely  follow  the  yield  from  these,  which  often 
affords  a  rich  harvest,  and  brood-rearing  will  go  on  rapid 
ly.  Following  the  fruit  blossoms  and  preceding  White 
Clover,  there  will  be  a  period  in  many  localities  when 
little  honey  will  be  gathered.  Breeding  may  have  gone 
on  up  to  this  point  to  such  an  extent,  with  so  great  a 
consumption  of  honey,  that  the  supply  of  food  may  now 
be  entirely  exhausted,  the  result  of  which  is  more  dis¬ 
astrous  than  beginners  can  appreciate.  Breeding  will 
not  only  be  discontinued,  but  large  quantities  of  im¬ 
mature  brood  will  die  for  want  of  food,  and  be  removed 
from  the  cells.  If  at  any  time  this  scarcity  occurs,  feed¬ 
ing  is  absolutely  necessary.  To  sum  up  for  this  month : 
Do  not  remove  bees  from  the  cellar  so  early  that  the 
weather  will  be  likely  to  hinder  continued  breeding. 
When  once  started,  see  that  the  entrance  is  small,  that 
the  warmth  of  the  hive  is  retained,  and  that  there  is 
always  a  supply  of  food.  Add  empty  combs,  but  only 
so  fast  as  the  strength  of  the  colony  requires.  Never 
add  more  combs  than  the  bees  will  occupy,  as  it  in¬ 
creases  the  space  that  must  be  kept  warm,  which  is  not 
only  unnecessary  but  harmful. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Feeding  Bees  to  Stimulate  Breeding.— “  In  the 
spring  shall  I  feed  colonies  with  syrup  that  have  a  good 

supply  of  sealed  honey  ?” _ “If  at  no  other  time,  is  it 

necessary  to  feed  colonies  having  sealed  honey,  during 
the  scarcity  between  apple  blossoms  and  white  clover?” 
....“Are  weak  colonies  with  an  abundance  of  sealed 

honey  benefited  by  feeding  syrup?” _ “To  stimulate 

breeding  shall  I  uncap  unsealed  honey  ?”..  .  .These  are 
very  practical  questions.  While  I  am  an  advocate  of 
Judicious  feeding,  if  done  under  the  direction  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  operator,  yet  there  are  so  many  chances  of 
failure,  if  improperly  conducted,  that  I  hesitate  to  ad¬ 
vise  the  average  beginner  to  practice  it  under  the  above 
mentioned  circumstances. 

Strengthening  Weak  Colonies. — “To  strengthen  a 
weak  colony,  or  one  that  does  not  work  in  the  boxes 
during  honey  gathering,  will  it  be  safe  and  a  benefit  to 
remove  it  to  the  stand  of  a  stronger  one,  and  thus  ex¬ 
change  them?”  ..  .When  bees  are  gathering  honey  very 
rapidly  I  have  practised  this'with  success.  If  honey  is 
notgathered  plentifully,  it  would  be  preferable  to  remove 
cards  of  brood  from  the  stronger  stocks,  and  exchange 
them  for  empty  combs  from  the  weaker  ones. 

At  What  Age  to  Destroy  Queens.— “Do  you  kill 

your  queens  when  they  are  three  years  old  ?” _ “  Shall 

I  not  leave  our  queens  just  as  they  are,  when  by  the 
presence  of  brood  I  know  she  is  present  ?”...  .As  a  rule 
we  do  not  rely,  upon  a  queen  after  the  third  season.  Un¬ 
less  a  close  record  is  kept  of  the  different  colonies,  it 
wii!  be  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  age  of  all  the 
queen-'.  If  we  have  a  choice  queen,  we  do  not  destroy 
her  until  we  see  signs  of  deficiency.  Such  queens  as 
prove  themselves  prolific  by  a  good  quantity  of  brood, 
we  would  prefer  to  leave  undisturbed. 

Glassing  Honey  Boxes.— “Shall  we  put  the  glass  in 
boxes  filled  with  honey,  as  soon  as  removed  from  the 


hives,  or  not  until  time  to  send  it  to  market?”. ..  .For 
many  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  wait  until  ready  to  ship. 

Swarms  in  Hives  with  Comb  Foundation. — “C.  W 
N.,”  asks,  “  In  hiving  a  natural  swarm  in  a  hive  filled 
with  comb-foundation,  would  you  put  the  bees  directly 
into  such  a  hive,  or  gather  them  first  in  a  common  box 
hive  and  transfer  them  in  the  evening?".  ..Hive the 
bees  in  an  empty  hive  just  like  the  one  containing  the 
frames  of  comb-foundation.  Then  place  the  hive  con¬ 
taining  the  foundation  over  the  one  containing  the  bees, 
and  they  will  pass  up  into  it,  when  the  lower  hive  may 
be  removed.  This  is  preferable  to  waiting  until  evening 
and  disturbing  the  bees  a  second  time.  If  hived  in  this 
manner  early  in  the  day,  a  fine  start  will  be  made  at 
comb-building.  Comb  foundation  used  for  this  purpose 
should  have  wires  incorporated  with  it  to  prevent  sagging. 


The  Weeklies’  “  Agricultural  Column.” 

—Tho  importance  and  the  popularity  of  Agriculture  in 
this  pre-eminently  agricultural  country,  is  recognized  by 
the  newspaper  press  generally,  by  a  maintenance  of  an 
“  Agricultural  Column.”  As  a  rule,  thes^columns  are  a 
positive  injury  to  the  interest  they  would  compliment,  or 
even  try  to  benefit,  from  the  fact  that  those  who  edit — or 
rather  “ scissor”  the  contents,  are  not  fitted  by  experi 
ence  and  education  to  do  their  work  well.  There  are,  if 
possible,  more  quacks  among  professed  agricultural 
writers,  than  among  medical  practitioners,  and  these 
ambitious  gentry  have  the  faculty  of  setting  forth  their 
ideas,  their  whims,  their  crude  theories,  in  a  language 
and  style  that  make  them  appear  very  plausible.  Such 
items  are  quite  as  likely  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  “Agri¬ 
cultural  Column,”  as  the  cautious,  careful  teachings  of 
well  informed,  experienced,  practical  men.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  general  sweeping  charge 
against  the  so-called  “Agricultural  Columns”  of  the 
weekly  press,  and  the  number  of  exceptions  is  increasing. 
First,  are  those  who  make  up  such  columns,  not  from 
the  usual  floating  deadwood  or  light  wood,  but  only  make 
their  selections  from  the  few  agricultural  journals  of  un¬ 
doubted  reliable  and  standard  character.  A  few  others 
go  to  the  expense  of  securing  the  aid  of  men  of  acknowl¬ 
edged  study  and  reliability  to  editor  provide  material  for 
such  columns. — The  above  remarks  were  suggested  for 
the  moment,  by  noticing  the  series  of  articles  on  “Recent 
Developments  on  Dairying,”  by  F.  D.  Curtis,  Sec’y  of 
the  N.  Y.  Dairymen’s  Association,  which  are  being  issued 
from  week  to  week  in  the  “Northern  Christian  Advo¬ 
cate,”  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  whose  agricultural,  as  well  as 
other  columns,  are  really  edited  with  care  and  not  at  ran¬ 
dom,  in  the  easy  way,  with  “scissors  and  paste.” 

The  Corn  Crop.— The  value  of  a  corn  crop  cannot 
be  fairly  estimated  by  taking  into  the  account  the  grain 
and  fodder  produced.  It  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  fal¬ 
low  crop,  furnishing  the  opportunity  for  the  thorough 
pulverization  of  the  soil  and  the  extermination  of  weeds 
in  the  labor  required  for  promoting  its  full  growth  and 
development,  while  the  raw  manures  that,  can  safely  be 
used  will  have  an  influence  upon  the  soil  that,  the  other 
more  sensitive  cereals  will  in  their  turn  profit  by.  The 
manner  in  which  manure  should  be  applied  will  be  de¬ 
termined  by  its  condition  and  the  economical  disposition 
of  the  labor  required  in  hauling  and  spreading. 

The  New  York  Horticultural  Society  is 

showing  signs  of  renewed  life  in  several  directions.  Its 
Monthly  Exhibition,  held  on  April  6th  last,  was  so  attrac¬ 
tive  that  the  room  was  so  crowded  as  to  suggest  the  need 
of  a  larger  place  in  which  to  hold  future  monthly  shows. 
We  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  the  essay  read  by 
Peter  Henderson  at  the  March  meeting,  on  “  Horticultur¬ 
al  Progress,”  especially  as  relates  to  New  York  City. 
This  interesting  sketch  is  prefaced  by  a  list  of  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  Society,  and  all  is  produced  in  a 
style  of  such  exquisite  neatness  that  indicates  rare  good 
taste  on  the  part  of  some  one.  We  would  again  remind 
our  friends  that  these  exhibitions  are  held  on  the  first 
Tuesdayin  each  month,  at  2  o’clock  p.m. ;  all  are  welcome. 

“Stagger  Weed.”— A  Virginia  correspondent 
writes  that  many  horses  and  cattle  die  from  eating  a 
plant  popularly  known  in  his  locality  as  “  Stagger-weed.” 
lie  sends  a  specimen  which  will,  we  think,  soon  flower, 
when  we  shall  be  able  to  determine  what  it  is  with  cer¬ 
tainty.  Our  correspondent  resides  in  Tazewell  Co.,  and 
the  object  of  this  note  is  to  ask  if  a  plant  poisonous  to 
domestic  animals  is  known  as  “  Stagger-weed  ”  in  other 
parts  of  the  State.  We  are  aware  that  there  is  a  “  Stag¬ 
ger-hush,”  but  this  is  an  herb  that  dies  down  at  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  winter  and  comes  up  tender  and  succulent  in 
spring.  Any  information  concerning  the  effects  and  an¬ 
tidotes,  if  any  are  known  or  suggested,  will  be  welcome. 

Increase  In  Value.— Good  Doct.  Torrey  in  his 
lectures, as  an  illustration  of  the  increase  in  value  im¬ 
parted  to  raw  material  by  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
used  to  compare  the  value  of  a  pound  of  crude  steel  with 


a  pound  of  the  hair-springs  to  watches.  We  have  bow 
forgotten  the  figureB  he  gave,  but  were  reminded  of  tho 
incident  by  an  item  now  going  the  rounds  of  the  papers, 
which  begins  with  75  cents  worth  of  iron  ore.  This 
amount  of  ore  is  said  to  yield  $5.50  worth  of  bar  iron, 
which  will  be  worth  $10  made  into  horse-shoes.  Con¬ 
verted  into  steel  it  will  make  $6  ,800  worth  of  needles, 
$200,000  worth  of  watch-springs,  $400,000  worth  of  hair* 
springs,  and  if  made  info  pallet  arbors  (which  are  parts 
of  a  watch)  its  value  would  be  $2,500,000, 

A  Great  Waste. — It  is  the  practice  of  many  dairy 
farmers  to  kill  the  calves  at  a  very  early  age,  long  before 
they  can  be— or  should  be,  of  any  use  as  rood.  This  Is  a 
source  of  loss,  which,  take  the  country  through,  is  some¬ 
thing  enormous.  An  animal  already  grown  to  the  weight 
of  60  to  80  pounds,  and  which  might,  through  a  few  weeks 
of  proper  feeding,  he  made  to  yield  a'  large  amount  of 
food,  is  killed,  and  all  that  is  saved  is  the  skin  1  There 
are  cases  when  it  is  the  best  economy  to  get  rid  of  the 
calves  so  soon  as  they  come,  but  these  are  exceptional, sod 
in  the  ordinary  dairy  of  a  farm  practising  mixed  hus¬ 
bandry,  there  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  call  for  such  an  un¬ 
timely  and  unprofitable  removal  of  the  calves.  It  will 
pay  well  in  many  cases  to  grow  the  calves  until  they  are 
six  months  old,  and  thus  produce  an  animal  weighing 
500  pounds,  and  of  the  best  quality,  commanding  a  ready 
sale  in  the  markets. 

Improvement  Through  tho  males. — The 

only  practical  method  of  the  means  that  is  within  the 
reach  of  the  average  farmer,  of  raising  the  standard  of  a 
herd  of  cattle,  flock  of  sheep,  etc.,  is  through  pure  blooded 
males.  A  male  of  this  character  may  be  bred  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  females,  and  all  of  the  offspring  will 
be  brought  more  than  half  way  up  from  the  level  of  tho 
dam  to  that  of  the  sire.  The  sire  being  pure  bred,  will 
have  the  greater  power  to  fix  his  characteristics  upon  the 
offspring.  If  the  qualities  of  the  Ayrshire  are  desired,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  buy  a  full  herd  of  Ayrshires,  but  in¬ 
stead,  a  single  pure  blooded  hull,  and  with  ordinary 
stock  a  good  herd  may  be  produced,  which  will,  year  by 
year,  by  careful  selection,  become  more  and  more  desir¬ 
able,  and  thus,  in  (lie  course  of  a  short  time,  a  very  valu¬ 
able  stock  may  be  built  up  at  a  comparatively  small  cost. 

T3ie  Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety  continues  its  annual  offer  of  special  prizes  for  the 
best  essays  on  various  horticultural  subjects.  For  1880  a 
prize  of  $50  is  offer  d  “For  the  Best  Essay  upon  any 
Special  Action  of  Fertilizers,  illustrated  by  Accurate  Ex- 
p ’laments.”  A  prize  of  $25  “  For  the  Best  E-say  upou 
Flowers  for  the  Home,  with  lists  of  the  Best  Animals, 
Herbaceous  Perennials,  and  ‘Bedding  Plants,’  and  a 
comparison  of  the  merits  of  these  classes.”  These  prizes 
are  designed  to  bring  out  new  and  important  facts  upon 
tlie  subjects  chosen.  “Competition  is  open  to  all.” 
Further  information  can  be  obtained  by  addressing  the 
Secretary,  Robert  Manning,  Boston,  Mass. 

Extreme  Cold  Hindu  red  by  Seeds.— Some 

recent  experiments  by  DcCandolle  and  Pictet,  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  are  of  interest  as  showing  the  great  cold  which 
seeds  may  endure  without  injury.  Mustard  and  cabbage 
seeds  and  grains  of  wheat,  without  previous  artificial 
drying,  were  enclosed  in  sealed  tubes  and  subjected  to  a 
temperature  of  50  to  80  degrees  below  zero  Centigrade  (60 
to  100  of  our  ordinary  Farenheit  thermometer),  for  from 
2  to  6  hours.  These  seeds  afterwards  germinated  prompt¬ 
ly  and  with  a  vigor  equal  to  those  not  thus  treated. 

Suggestions  'offered  to  Farmers  in  a  recent 
“  Bulletin  ”  issued  monthly  from  the  rooms  of  the  Now 
Hampshire  Board  of  Agriculture :  “  Pursue  a  higher  and 
more  economical  line  of  farming,  by  adopting  a  better 
system  of  breeding  and  feeding  domestic  animals  ;  by  a 
more  thorough  preparation  of  the  soil,  and  increased 
tillage ;  by  adapting  products  to  the  markets,  or  to  eco¬ 
nomical  consumption  ;  by  the  uso  of  machinery  in  all 
farm  operations ;  by  increasing  the  manure  heap,  and 
its  better  care  and  application,  supplementing  it  by  the 
use  of  chemicals  and  specific  fertilizers  as  required  by 
soil  and  crops  ;  by  a  judicious  rotation,  and  the  saloof 
crops  in  the  most  condensed  form  ;  in  short,  strive  to 
secure  the  highest  results  from  tho  least  expenditure.’' 

Vegetation  Retains  Soluble  Matter  in 
the  Soil.— The  April  number  of  the  “American  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Science”  relates  the  following:  “Soil  three 
inches  deep  was  placed  in  two  glazed  earthenware  pans 
17  inches  in  diameter,  on  July  21;  f  ttr  seeds  of  white 
clover  were  sown  in  one,  the  other  being  left  blank.  The 
pans  were  equally  exposed  until  October  4,  when  tho 
drainage  water  was  collected  mid  analyzed  ;  that  from  the 
clover  soil  contained  4S.1  grains  of  solid  matter  per  gal¬ 
lon.  the  other  220  grains.  The  author  concludes  (hat 
rain  removes  much  more  matter  from  an  lincropped  than  & 
cropped  soil.”  We  need  more  such  experiments  as  these. 
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Bad  Cement.- "J.  Q.”  A  cemented  cistern  should 
he  left  for  a  week  or  10  days  for  the  cement  to  set  and 
harden,  before  the  water  is  let  in.  If  the  bottom  leaks 
after  that,  the  cement  must  have  been  of  poor  quality. 
It  would  be  well  to  empty  the  cistern,  and  give  it  a  coat 
of  clear  cement,  without  any  sand  with  it. 

Like  Produces  Like.— Some  years  ago,  we 
planted  a  number  of  hills  with  small  potatoes,  and  by  tho 
aide  of  them,  au  equal  number  with  large  ones.  Both 
rows  received  the  same  attention ;  and  on  digging,  the 
large  “  seed  ”  gave  SX  times  as  many  pounds  as  the  smaU 
ones.  Do  not  try  to  save  the  large  potatoes,  by  planting 
the  small  ones :  there  is  good  reason  why  it  does  not  pay. 

To  measure  Corn  In  Bulk.— “J.  P.  D.,” 
Point  of  Rocks,  Md.  To  measure  corn  in  bulk,  find  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  by  multiplying  the  length,  width, 
and  depth  of  the  crib,  or  wagon  box.  IX  cubic  feet  will 
make  nearly  a  heaped  bushel  of  ears,  which  is  equal  to 
half  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  A  heaped  bushel  has  2,750 
•cubic  inches,  a  cubic  foot  and  a  half  contains  2,592  inches, 
hut  a  bushel  of  ears  will  make  a  little  more  than  half  a 
bushel  of  corn,  and  the  excess  in  this  will  about  balance 
the  deficiency  in  the  measure. 

An  Experiment  Station  in  New  Jersey. 

— One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  N.  J.  Legislature  was  to  pro¬ 
vide  by  law  for  an  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  and 
in  no  State  is  one  more  likely  to  prove  useful.  Should 
the  Governor  approve  of  the  bill,  good  work  will  be  done. 

“Trimming  Up”  Evergreens.— A  corres¬ 
pondent  in  Troy,  N.  Y.,  writes :  “  On  the  place  which  I 
have  purchased  there  are  many  large  evergreens,  and  the 
foliage  around  the  house  is  so  dense  that  I  wish  to  trim 
up  some  of  them.  When  is  the  proper  time  to  do  it  ?” — 
There  is  no  day  in  the  whole  year  which  is  proper  for 
-doing  that  which  ought  not  to  he  done,  and  trimming  up 
an  evergreen  tree  is  one  of  those  things.  A  Hemlock, 
Spruce,  or  Fir,  with  its  lower  branches  upon  the  ground 
forming  a  pyramid  of  green,  is  a  beautiful  object.  The 
same  tree  with  its  lower  branches  cut  away,  and  its  naked 
trunk  exposed,  is  a  forlorn  object  that  has  no  more 
beauty  than  a  hay-cock  upon  a  bean-pole.  Our  corres¬ 
pondent  should  first  make  a  careful  examination  to  sec 
if  his  object  can  not  be  accomplished  by  the  removal  al¬ 
together  of  some  of  the  trees  ;  this  wouid  be  far  better 
than  to  mutilate  them.  We  have  no  doubt  that  to 
“  trim  up  ”  several  of  the  trees  would  give  to  the  place  a 
■very  different  aspect,  and  one  that  will  be  very  unpleasant. 

Letters  tkat  are  not  Answered.— When 
•one  like  *‘B.  F.  T.,”  Huntingdon  Co.,  Pa.,  fills  several 
pages  with  questions,  covering  not  only  the  whole  rou¬ 
tine  of  farm  management,  but  also  asking  advice  as  to 
•whether  he  had  better  keep  school  in  winter,  or  keep  on 
the  farm  during  that  season,  he  cannot  expect  an  answer. 
■Occasionally  a  correspondent,  like  this  one,  quite  misun¬ 
derstands  the  duties  of  an  editor.  When  one  comes  across 
-some  difficulty  in  his  farm  work,  is  in  doubt  whether  it 
would  be  better  to  follow  this  or  that  course,  and  wishes 
advice  in  the  matter,  it  is  very  proper  for  him  to  state  his 
case  and  ask  our  advice.  But  when  a  novice  in  farming 
asks  a  long  string  of  questions  to  which  a  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  on  a  farm  would  teach  him  the  answers,  he  must 
not  expect  us  to  write  a  treatise  on  general  farming  for 
his  benefit.  Take  the  letter  in  question.  We  see  but  little 
that  is  not  sufficiently  met  by  our  “  Notes  about  Work,” 
take  the  season  throngh,  and  on  several  of  the  topics 
there  have  been  special  articles.  More  than  this,  our 
•correspondent  wishes  us  to  tell  him  what  it  would  cost 
per  head  to  transport  cattle  from  his  place  to  market. 
We  could  write  to  the  master  at  his  depot  and  ascertain, 
but  it  will  be  much  easier  for  him  to  apply  in  person. 

Commission  Merchants.— It  is  rarely  the  case 
that  one  who  raises  fruits  and  vegetables,  is  also  the  one 
who  sells  them  to  the  consumer,  and  it  i6  an  absolute 
necessity,  especially  with  produce  raised  a  long  distance 
from  the  place  of  sale,  that  there  should  be  parties  who 
make  it  their  business  to  sell  it.  The  raising  of  fruits 
and  garden  truck  is  easy  enough,  the  proper  selling  of 
the  produce  is  not  so  easy,  and  the  success  of  the  grower, 
depends  largely  upon  the  seller.  There  is  probably  no 
business  in  which  there  are  such  ample  chances  for  dis¬ 
agreement,  and  dissatisfaction,  as  that  of  the  produce 
commission  dealer.  When  all  is  managed  with  the  strictest 
integrity,  guided  by  the  best  judgment,  the  “  returns” 
may  fail  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  grower,  who  changes 
his  commission  man,  only  to  fare  still  worse  with  the 
new  one.  Among  growers,  the  commission  men  have’a 
bad  name,  yet  there  are  in  that  business  men  just  as 
upright,  and  as  honorable,  as  are  to  be  found  in  any 
pursuit.  Then  again,  there  are  others  who  would  be 
■described  as  “  on  the  contriary  quite  the  rewerse.”  The 
business  is  one  which  offers  peculiar  inducements  to 
swindlers  and  sharpers.  It  can  he  carried  on,  for  a  while 
at  least,  with  very  little  capital.  The  articles  come  to 


them  on  credit,  and  are  sold  for  cash.  Many  a  grower 
knows  to  his  cost,  that  there  are  bogus  commission 
dealers.  To  those  who  write  us  about  this  or  that  per¬ 
son  who  wish  their  consignments,  we  must  give  the  ad¬ 
vice  not  to  ship  a  single  package  to  one  who  can  not  re¬ 
fer  to  well  known  persons  as  to  their  business  standing. 
As  the  peach  season  approaches,  the  peach  districts  are 
infested  by  persons  representing  themselves  to  be  com¬ 
mission  merchants,  and  offering  great  inducements  to 
peach  growers  to  consign  to  them.  As  a  general  thing, 
these  fellows  have  no  location,  and  if  they  do  any  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  as  squatters  somewhere  on  the  sidewalk.  We 
can  only  say  to  enquirers,  that  by  taking  proper  pains, 
they  can  find  commission  merchants  of  good  repute. 
When  dealings  are  commenced  with  one,  do  not  change 
upon  any  slight  provocation.  It  is  a  part  of  the  business 
to  have  disappointments,  and  no  human  foresight  cau 
prevent  losses  on  perishable  articles,  if  they  reach  the 
market  when  it  is  already  glutted. 

Horticulture  in  Nebraska.— Nebraska  carried 
off  the  prize  from  all  other  States  for  her  fruit  several 
years  ago,  and  she  deserved  it.  The  State  has  always 
taken  an  active  interest  in  fruit-culture,  and  it  now  keeps 
it  up,  as  we  see  by  the  programme  of  a  meeting  of  the 
State  Hort.  Society  held  at  Lincoln  in  January  last.  Lib¬ 
eral  premiums  were  offered  for  winter  apples  and  pears, 
and  also  for  flowers,  and  a  number  of  interesting  ad¬ 
dresses  were  given.  The  State  is  divided  into  six  fruit 
districts,  aud  reports  were  made  from  each.  The 
prominence  of  Nebraska  as  a  fruit-growing  State  is  large¬ 
ly  due  to  the  efforts  of  this  Society,  and  the  success  of 
the  Society  is  largely  due  to  the  a»tive  interest  of  its 
President,  Gov.  R.  W.  Furnas. 

Plowing.— The  character  of  the  soil ;  the  crop  to  be 
grown,  and  the  kind,  and  amount  of  manure  to  be  ap¬ 
plied,  are  all  factors  which  determine  whether  the  plow¬ 
ing  is  to  be  deep  or  shallow.  Light  soil  needs  shallow 
plowing,  and  heavy  soil  with  much  vegetable  matter, 
does  best  when  plowed  deep. 

A  Million  Stamps.— ”L.  C.  R.”  The  story 
started  in  England,  10  or  more  years  ago,  and  has  been 
now  and  then  revived  in  this  country,  that  if  some  young 
lady  can  collect  a  million  cancelled  postage  stamps,  she 
can  come  into  the  possession  of  a  large  fortune.  Then 
the  version  was,  that  stamps  would  be  purchased  in  lots 
of  a  million  each.  There  is  no  foundation  for  either  ver¬ 
sion.  Our  correspondent  does  not  believe  it,  but  would 
like  to  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  discrediting  the  idea. 
That  postage  stamps  which  have  been  used  are  of  no  pos¬ 
sible  use,  save  as  paper  stock,  and  as  such,  are  worth 
only  about  3  cts.  per  pound,  should  be  sufficient. 

The  Adulteration  of  Butter.— The  occurrence 
of  any  more  salt  in  butter  than  is  necessary  for  its  pres¬ 
ervation  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  adulteration.  We  do  not 
know  if  examinations  have  been  made  in  this  country  of 
over-salting  for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  weight,  hut  in 
poor  grades  of  butter  in  London  over  10  per  cent  of  salt 
was  detected,  and  the  same  sample  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  real  butte^  pres¬ 
ent  was  but  60  per  cent. 

The  Apple-Tree  Borer.— Even  where  the  Borer 
is  common  but  comparatively  few  understand  its  history, 
and  we  are  not  surprised  that  inquiries  should  come  from 
California  where  it  has  heretofore  been  rare,  if  not  quite 
unknown.  California  fruit-growers,  who  have  so  long 
been  free  from  the  pests  so  destructive  to  their  eastern 
brethren,  are,  as  their  State  gets  older,  becoming  more 
and  more  annoyed  by  insect  pests.  The  perfect  insect  of 
the  Apple-tree  Borer  is  one  of  the  long-'norned  beetles ; 
it  is  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  has  a  pair 
of  feelers  more  than  half  as  long  as  itself;  its  body  is 
brown,  with  two  broad,  nearly  white  stripes,  hence  it  is 
called  the  Two-striped  Superda  ( Superda  bivittata).  The 
beetle  is  seldom  seen,  as  it  is  dormant  by  day  but  flies 
and  works  at  night.  The  insects  begin  to  appear  this 
month,  and  next  month  the  female  lays  her  eggs  on  the 
bark  near  the  ground.  The  young  grubs  soon  bore 
through  the  hark,  and  enter  the  tree,  where  they  live 
upon  the  sap  wood,  just  beneath  the  hark,  forming  a 
cell  or  excavation  the  size  of  half  a  dollar.  It  lives,  eats 
and  grows  here  for  about  a  year;  then,  having  stronger 
jaws  it  in  the  second  summer  bores  upwards  towards  the 
center  of  the  tree,  making  a  hole  3  or  4  inches  long, 
which  it  then  curves  outward  until  its  upper  end  reaches 
the  bark  again  and,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  winter, 
it  makes  a  bed  and  rests,  in  the  next  spring  becoming  a 
pupa,  and  soon  after  changing  to  a  beetle  which  bores  an 
exactly  round  hole  through  the  hark  at  the  upper  end  of 
its  gallery,  and  comes  out  into  the  world  to  lay  eggs  to 
produce  more  borers.  This  is  tho  life  history  of  the  in¬ 
sect.  Any  “  remedy  ”  must,  he  of  a  kind  to  keep  the 
young  borer  out,  or  to  kill  it  after  it  is  in.  Soap  is  found 
to  keep  off  the  parent,  insect.  The  base  of  the  tree  is 
kept  clear  of  weeds  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  is 


rubbed  with  soap ;  the  application  is  repeated  during 
June  if  washed  off  by  rains.  Young  orchards  are  to  be 
examined  late  in  July  or  early  in  August.  Weeds,  trash, 
and  about  an  inch  of  soil  are  removed  from  around  the 
base  of  the  tree.  The  bark  is  carefully  examined,  if 
chips  are  found,  or  the  bark  looks  dead  and  dark,  cut  in¬ 
to  it  with  a  sharp  knife  and  cut  the  borer  out.  If  the 
insect  has  bored  upwards,  it  is  to  bo  followed  by  a  wire, 
a  piece  of  whale-bone,  or  a  twig,  and  killed. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  203. ,  • 


Fences  and  Fencing. 

We  are  greatly  obliged  to  our  readers  who  have 
responded  to  the  request  for  reports  of  their  expe¬ 
rience  in  the  use  of  barbed-wire  fencing,  and  though 
we  can  present  only  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
communications  received,  they  are  highly  esteemed, 
as  they  supply  the  information  we  much  desire,  in 
getting  at  the  wants  of  the  country.  We  solicit 
still  further  contributions  from  those  of  our  read¬ 
ers  having  experience  in  the  use  of  such  fences, — 
those  not  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  their 
manufacture  or  sale. 

A  large  number  of  suggestions,  plans,  etc.,  for 
metal  posts  have  come  to  hand,  and  are  on  file 
for  reference,  and  reply  as  we  can  find  time.  The 
great  rise  in  iron  and  6teel  took  away  much  of  the 
interest  in  this  branch  of  the  subject ;  but  since 
our  last  issue  there  has  been  a  decline  of  20  to  30 
per  cent  in  the  price  of  iron.  The  decline  is  like¬ 
ly  to  continue  from  the  causes  previously  referred 
to,  aud  this  subject  will,  in  consequence,  have  an  in¬ 
creasing  interest,  and  new  devices  and  inventions 
will  be  in  order.  In  the  present  issue  we  make 
room  for  extracts  from  correspondent’s  letters, 
taking  them  almost  at  random  from  our  letter  files. 

Barbed  Fences— What  Correspondents  Say. 

R.  Noyes, of  Coles  Co.,  Ill.,  writes:  “ _ I  have 

no  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  any  fence,  except 
that  I  want  to  use  the  cheapest  and  best.  Six 
years  ago  I  put  up  40  rods  of  barbed  wire  fence 
and  each  year  have  added  to  it,  and  like  it  so  well 
that  this  year  I  am  selling  off  (good)  and  burning 
up  (decayed)  both  rails  and  board  fence,  because  I 
think  it  better  and  cheaper  to  build  wire  fence 
than  to  repair  the  old,  although  I  am  making  and 
selling  new  wooden  rails  on  the  place.  As  to  posts, 
I  find  that  a  few  good  posts  answer,  with  young  trees 
set  in  the  row  so  that  when  the  posts  are  gone  it 
leaves  your  fence  an  ornament  instead  of  an  eye 
sore.  Then  it  is  so  cheap.  Two  wires  will  turn 
the  worst  large  stock  ;  three  for  calves  and  sheep, 
and  five  for  hogs.  The  railroads  use  nothing  else 
here  ;  and  as  a  man  and  a  boy  can  put  up  half  a 
mile  in  a  day,  after  the.  posts  are  set,  it  saves  labor. 
‘  Travelers  ’  do  not  steal  it  for  kindling  or  seat 
boards,  nor  travel  across  your  land.  As  to  its  being 
1  barbarous,’  1  have  never  known  an  animal  really 
hurt  with  it,. and  if  they  are  scratched  they  will  not 
try  it  again.  The  only  place  1  have  found  it  would 
not  do  was  around  small  lots  where  numbers  of  cat¬ 
tle  are  kept ;  they  will  hook  each  other  through  it.” 

L.  B.  Goodwin,  of  Rock  Island  County,  Ill., 
writes. . . .“  My  own  fence  has  only  one  barbed  wire 
above  two  boards,  and  has  turned  stock  thoroughly 
for  two  years.  When  I  had  a  board  in  place  of  this 
wire,  we  often  had  the  fence  broken  (mostly  by 
colts  rubbing  against  it),  which  never  has  happened 
since  the  wire  was  put  on.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
barbed  wire  fence  in  this  neighborhood,  and  the 
quantity  is  increasing.  Cattle  are  *  free  common¬ 
ers  ’  here,  and  there  is  a  large  area  of  open  prairie, 
where  300  or  400  head  of  cattle  and  horses  run 
through  the  summer,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  of  any 
break  in  any  barbed  fence,  unless  the  cattle  were 
stampeded.  I  know  of  several  instances  where 
horses  have  been  seriously  hurt  by  running  against 
the  barbs.  One  of  my  neighbors  had  to  sew  up  10 
gashes  on  a  valuable  mare  of  his  which  ran  against 
the  wire  and  became  frightened,  and  dashed  from 
side  to  side  of  the  narrow  lane  which  led  to  his 
pasture,  some  cuts  reaching  the  bone.  Another 
case  was  where  a  horse  in  rolling  got  entangled  in 
the  wire,  and  was  so  badly  hurt  that  its  owner  shot 
it.  I  had  a  pair  of  colts  which  were  cut  slightly, 
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and  they  now  keep  at  a  respectful  distance  from 
any  kind  of  wire.  I  consider  barbed  wire  as  dan¬ 
gerous  to  stock  unaccustomed  to  it,  but  as  cattle 
and  horses  need  but  one  introduction  to  the  stran¬ 
ger,  and  shun  it  ever  after,  we  can  not  afford  to 
dispense  with  it . ” 

Warren  Stone,  of  Lyon  Co.,  Kansas,  writes  us 
.  Here  on  these  treeless  prairies  barbed  wire  is 
almost  a  necessity,  and  without' doubt  is  a  great 
blessing.  The  land  has  lain  vacant  around  Empo¬ 
ria  for  years,  because  it  was  impossible  to  open  a 
new  farm  and  fence  it  with  boards  at  the  price  de¬ 
manded  for  lumber  here.  But  now  everything  is 
changed ;  new  farms  spring  up  as  if  by  magic.  It 
is  only  a  question  of  two  days  to  fence  a  quarter 
section.  We  have  a  post  driver  here  run  by  horse¬ 
power,  that  has  a  mallet  weighing  300  lbs.  A  50-lb. 
one  would  make  no  impression  on  this  prairie-sod. 
1  find  that  it  is  impracticable  to  make  a  good  fence 
unless  the  posts  are  driven  and  the  wire  stretched 
tight.  Almost  every  kind  of  barbed  wire  is  in  use 
here,  and  none  are  too  severe ;  the  town  cattle  will 
stop  for  nothing  else.  We  make  a  very  good  fence 
with  two  wires,  that  is  proof  against  cattle.  The 
hest  fences  here  are  two  wires  with  a  board  between 
them.  I  put  the  board  on  top  so  that  horses  can 
see  it  better.  But  for  all  purposes  I  would  want  no 
better  fence  than  two  wires  and  a  board  between. 
I  write  this  to  encourage  you  in  the  work  of  com¬ 
mending  wire  fences.  It  is  so  quickly  done  ;  there 
are  no  boards  to  blow  off,  decay,  etc.  No  other 
kind  of  fence  is  made  here  since  the  introduction 
of  barb  wire.  I  think  it  only  a  question  of  time 
when  it  will  be  so  eveiy where.” 

Louis  Yoruz,  of  Coffey  County,  Kansas,  writes 
ns:  “....I  have  had  a  year’s  experience  with  one 
kind  of  barbed  fence,  illustrated  in  the  American 
Agriculturist,  one  with  loose  twist,  four-pointed 
wire  barbs,  long  and  sharp.  I  had  a  mare  dart 
through  at  full  gallop,  lifting  the  corner  brace 
post  clear  off  the  ground,  and  sawing  a  fearful  gash 
across  her  breast.  She  however  recovered  quite 
quickly.  I  have  about  a  mile  of  two-wires  fence, 
with  posts  two  rods  apart,  and  in  some  places  with 
two  stakes  stapled  between  the  main  stakes.  As  a 
rule,  an  animal  which  has  once  been  through  that 
fence  does  not  care  to  repeat  the  experiment.  I 
am  in  favor  of  sharp,  straight  barbs  [standing  out 
perpendicular  from  the  wires,  not  hooked  or  in¬ 
clined  in  either  direction]  but  not  long  enough  to 
penetrate  the  vital  part  of  any  living  thing.  As  for  in¬ 
juring  people’s  dress  along  the  public  thorough¬ 
fares,  well,  I  shall  care  for  that  when  the  majority 
of  said  people  make  it  unlawful  for  stock  to  range 
at  liberty  in  the  public  roads.  I  am  only  interested 
in  barbed  wire  as  a  buyer  for  my  own  use . ” 

Mr.  Yoruz  gives  in  detail  his  simple  plan  of  put¬ 
ting  up  the  barbed  wire  which  is  usually  sent  out 
from  the  manufactory  wound  on  a  frame  or  spool. 
A  suitable  stick  or  wooden  rod  being  put  through 
the  center  of  the  spool,  is  laid  across  the  top  of  the 
rear  end  of  a  wagon  box,  the  projecting  cleats  pre¬ 
venting  it  from  slipping  back.  The  end  being 
fastened  to  the  first  post,  the  wagon  is  driven  along 
the  line,  the  wire  unwinding  from  the  top  of  the 
spool.  When  the  end  of  the  line  is  reached  [or  a 
sufficient  quantity  is  reeled  off]  this  end  of.  the 
wire  is  twisted  or  tied  to  one  of  the  spokes  of  the 
hind  wheel  next  the  fence,  near  the  hub.  The '  axle 
is  then  lifted  to  clear  the  wheel.  The  team  is  then 
unhitched  and  the  wagon  tongue  fastened  to  a  post 
or  a  crow-bar  thrust  in  the  ground.  Then  by.turning 
the  wheel  by  hand  the  wire  winds  around  ilhe.hub, 
and  we  have  .strong  lever  power,  sufficient  to  stretch 
the  wire  very  taut  through  its  whole  length.  It  is 
then  only  necessary  to  pass  along  and  staple  it  fast 
to  the  posts.  At  first  the  barbs  may  catch  in  the 
4  grass,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  lift  it  by  hand  in 
some  places  until  a  few  turns  of  the  wheel  brings 
it  up  from  the  ground.  The  operation  is  repeated 
for  the  other  wires.  I  learned  this  practice  from  a 
neighbor,  and  hope  it  is  not  patented  or  patentable. 
[We  do  not  think  it  is  or  can  be  patented. — Ed.] 

James  R.  Gillis,  Louisa  County,  Iowa,  writes  ; 
J<  I  am  using  barbed  wire  fencing,  and  find  it  effi¬ 


cient  (if  properly  constructed)  in  restraining  cattle 
and  horses.  I  have  no  sheep,  and  use  board  fences 
to  enclose,  hogs.  In  Iowa,  three  barbed  wires,  or 
four  wires  two  of  which  are  barbed,  make  a  legal 
fence.  Posts  may  be  two  rods  apart,  but  must  have 
a  stay  lath  between,  to  prevent  sagging.  The 
top  wire  must  be  not  less  than  48  inches  from  the 
ground,  nor  more  than  56  inches;  bottom  wire 
not  less  than  16  inches,  or  more  than  20  inches. 
Hogs  and  sheep  are  not  permitted  to  run  at  large. 
— The  common  error  in  building  wire  fence,  is  in 
getting  it  too  high.  I  think,  three  wires  well 
strung,  not  more  than  45  inches  from  the  ground 
to  the  top  wire,  will  turn  any  sort  of  cattle  or 
horses — unless  it  may  be  calves  that  can  run  under. 
Stock  soon  learn  to  avoid  it.  Horses  may  be  taught 
by  being  led  against  it  a  few  times.  I  have  used 
barbed  wire  fence  for  some  months  as  a  pasture 
fence  for  ten  horses,  and  have  only  had  one 
scratched,  and  that  not  seriously.  1  believe  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  in  Iowa,  when  we  will  not  be 
compelled  to  fence  against  stock  of  any  sort. — I 
think  I  see  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  wire  I  am 
using,  to  rust.  Wire  put  up  in  November  last,  has 
a  great  many  rusty  places  in  it.  The  paint  or  tar, 
or  whatever  is  put  on  the  wire,  seems  to  scale  off 
badly.  For  putting  up  long  stretches  of  fence — 
say  100  rods  or  more,  a  steady  team  is  the  best  ap¬ 
pliance  for  straining  the  wire,  andmakingit  “  taut.” 
For  short  distances,  “  strainers  ”  of  some  sort  are 
better.  The  retail  price  of  wire  here,  is  very  little 
more  than  before  the  advance  in  iron  goods.” 

A.  J.  Thompson,  of  Walker  County,  Texas, 

writes:  “ _ Like  Mr.  Robt.  Wood,  of  Grant  Co., 

Wis.,  1  wish  a  fence  that  will  keep  pigs  out,  and 
I  propose  one,  part  of  wire  and  part  plank  ;  posts 
of  cast  iron.  Let  every  alternate  post  have  a  mortise 
2x12  inches,  and  the  other  posts  a  mortise  1x12 
inches.  Or,  if  preferable,  let  the  mortise  be  2x6 
inches  and  1x6  inches.  Also  have  a  second  4-inch 
mortise  above  the  first.  The  first  would  receive  a 
plank  1x12  inches,  while  in  the  other  there  would  be 
two  planks,  each  one  inch  thick  and  6  inches  wide  ; 
this  would  give  about  20  inches  from  the  ground  to 
the  top  of  the  plank,  sufficiently  high  to  keep  out 
hogs  and  pigs.  The  mortise  2x12  inches  or  2x6  inches 
would  receive  the  ends  of  the  plank.  Here  they 
would  lap,  while  the  center  of  the  plank  would  rest 
in  the  mortise  1x12  inches,  or  1x6  inches.  If  the 
mortises  were  made  5  inches  above  the  ground,  dirt 
might  be  thrown  to  the  plank  to  prevent  anything 
from  passing  under.  A  hole  might  be  cast  in  the 
center  of  the  mortise  to  receive  a  bolt  or  ten-penny 
nail,  to  keep  the  plank  from  slipping,  and  could  be 
easily  removed  to  renew  the  plank  if  it  should  de¬ 
cay,  without  interfering  with  the  remainder  of  the 
fence.  Then  place  the  wire  any  distance  above  you 
may  wish,  having  places  cast  in  the  post  to  receive 
it.  If  desirable,  mortises  might  be  made  in  the  top 
to  receive  a  slat  1x4  inches.  Stock  could  see  this, 
and  would  not  run  again  at  it ”  [At  present  such 
cast-iron  posts  would  be  too  expensive  for  general 
use.  The  same  mode  of  construction  could  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  wooden  posts.  If  the  plan  here  described 
is  not  practically  useful,  it  will  at  least  suggest 
other  modes.  Ed.] 


Eastern  Farmers— Raise  More  Com. 

We  call  especial  attention  to  the  experiments  in 
Prof.  Atwater’s  article  on  pages  180-1.  Either  the 
unanimous  testimony  of  these  trials  by  intelligent 
farmers  on  their  farms  i6  false,  or  corn  can  be  grown 
at  a  profit  with  the  right  sort  of  fertilizers.  These 
gentlemen  get  50  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre, 
which  they  would  otherwise  buy  at  say  60  cts.  per 
bushel,  and  an  amount  of  stalks  which, if  rightly  fed, 
are  well  worth  $10,  when  ordinary  hay  is  worth  $10 
per  ton,  that  is  $40  worth  of  fodder,  at  an  expense 
of— including  freight — $9  for  fertilizers.  And  if 
they  feed  out  the  produce,  the  same  rates  that 
they  pay  for  the  valuable  fertilizing  ingredients  in 
commercial  fertilizers,  will  make  the  well  husbanded 
manure  worth  the  whole  cost  of  the  fertilizers. 
The  great  point  is  that  the  corn,  aided  by  the  inex¬ 
pensive  mineral  fertilizers,  gathers  the  most  costly 
element,  nitrogen,  from  natural  sources.  If  it  can 


be  established,  as  these  trials  imply,  that  com  can 
generally  do  this,  that  it  is,  like  clover,  a  “  renovat¬ 
ing”  crop,  that  fact  will  be  of  untold  value  for  our 
agriculture. — The  “  bonanza  farms  ”  out  West  will 
in  their  turn  run  out  bye  and  bye.  The  mineral 
elements  to  bring  them  up  can  be  had  at  compar¬ 
atively  little  cost,  but  nitrogen  in  fertilizers  is 
scarce  and  dear.  If  com  can  gather  it  for  us 
and  give  manure  for  other  crops  the  portent  of 
exhausted  prairies  is  not  quite  as  dismal  as  our 
political  economists  would  make  it,  after  all. 


Benefit  Yourself  and  the  Public/ 

.  Those  who  omitted  to  carefully  examine  the  ar¬ 
ticles  on  Fertilizers,  pages  135-6-7  in  the  April 
American  Agriculturist,  should  do  so  at  once.  There 
is  yet  ample  time  to  secure  the  experimental  fertil¬ 
izers  and  test  them  on  corn.  Every  one  who  does 
this,  will  not  only  gain  much  information,  positive 
and  negative,  in  regard  to  his  own  farm,  that  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to  him  in  the  future, 
but  every  such  experiment  that  is  made  and  re¬ 
ported  adds  to  the  amount  of  general  information 
that  will  be  of  great  and  universal  public  utility. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  fertilizers  will  more  thau 
repay  their  cost  the  first  year  by  the  increased  pro¬ 
duct  realized  from  their  use. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LVII, 

Fertilizers  for  Corn. 

How  to  grow  corn  profitably  is  an  important  prob¬ 
lem.  The  main  factor  is  the  manure.  What  are  the 
best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  for  corn,  is  a  question 
that  deeply  interests  most  farmers  in  our  older 
States  and  many  of  the  newer  regions. 

The  Feeding  Capacity  of  the  Corn  Plant. 

The  first  things  to  be  learned  are  the  power  which 
the  plant  has  to  gather  its  supplies  of  food  from 
natural  sources,  and  the  specific  effects  of  different 
materials  upon  its  growth.  Can  corn  gather  Us 
nitrogen  from  soil  and  air  like  clover,  or  does  It, 
like  wheat,  require  large  quantities  in  fertilizers  ? 
Is  it  especially  helped  by  phosphoric  acid  like  tur¬ 
nips,  or  is  potash  more  important  to  aid  its  growth  ? 
Opinions  differ  widely  on  these  points.  There  is 
urgent  need  of  more  light  upon  them.  The  main 
question  is  the  nitrogen  supply.  If,  as  some  prom¬ 
inent  agricultural  teachers  have  recommended, 
farmers  must  advance  from  $10  to  $15  cash  in  the 
spring  for  nitrogen  for  an  acre  of  com,  ran  all  the 
risks  of  soil  and  season,  and  wait  until  winter  for 
the  return,  the  future  of  corn  growing  is  not 
bright.  But  if,  on  the  other  haud,  we  may  omit  the 
nitrogen,  apply  only  the  inexpensive  mineral  fertil¬ 
izers,  reduce  the  yield  but  little,  have  the  com 
gather  the  nitrogen  itself,  feed  it  to  stock,  enrich 
the  manure,  and  help  bring  up  the  land,  that 
capacity  of  this  grand  staple  will  go  far  to  establish 
it  in  the  place  for  which  nature  seems  to  have  de¬ 
signed  it — next  to  grass,  the  sheet  anchor  of  farm¬ 
ing  in  the  older  States.  Is  Com  an 

“Exhausting”  or  a  “Renovating”  Crop. 

In  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  April,  1879,  I 
gave  results  of  some  special  experiments,  to  test 
the  question  of  the  nitrogen  supply.  Similar  trials 
were  made  last  season.  The  results  of  the  two 
seasons’  work  are  given  in  the  table,  in  which 
the  plan  of  the  experiments  is  also  mapped  out. 

The  idea  was  to  compare  the  effects  of  mineral 
fertilizers  (superphosphate  and  potash  salt),  alone, 
and  the  same  with  nitrogen  in  different  amounts 
and  forms.  The  nitrogen  was  supplied  as  nitric 
acid  in  nitrate  of  soda,  as  ammonia  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  as  organic  nitrogen  in  dried  blood,  and 
in  several  forms  combined  in  the  “  Nitrogen  Mix¬ 
ture”  aud  in  Peruviau  g-uano.  In  view  of  the 
danger  of  results  being  vitiated  by  irregularities  in 
soil  or  otherwise,  the  tests  of  the  effects  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  varying  amounts  were  duplicated  in  groups 
III.  and  IV.  and  that  of  the  “  Mixed  Minerals  ”  in 
VI.  and  XVI.  Suggesting  a  careful  study  of  the 
table  for  details,  I  give  a  brief  recapitulation  of  the 
Effects  of  Nitrogenous  Fertilizers  upon  Com. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  nitrogen  in  different 
forms,  in  1878,  the  Peruvian  guano  brought  the 
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Classification. 
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f  Group  I. 

|  Valuable  Ingredi¬ 
ents,  one  by  one. 

Group  II. 
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ents,  two  by  two. 
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11 

12 
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18 
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Group  III. 
Nitrogen  as  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda  in 
different  propor¬ 
tions. 


largest  increase ;  the 
“Nitrogen  Mixture’!  ni¬ 
trate  of  soda,  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  dried 
blood  in  equal  parts) 
next ;  then  followed, 
in  order  of  valuable  ef¬ 
fects,  produced;  nitrate 
of  soda,  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  and  last  and 
worst  of  all, dried  blood. 

In  1879,  With  the  ir¬ 
regularities  in  experi¬ 
ment  C,  and  the  posi¬ 
tively  injurious  action 
of  the  nitrogen  in  D, 
the  order  of  efficiency 
of  the  ingredients  is 
altered  so  that  in  the 
average  for  the  two 
years  the  sulphate  of 
ammonia  comes  first, 
the  Peruvian  guano 
second,  and  the  nitrate 
of  soda  last.  But  more 
trials  are  necessary  to 
give  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  the  action  of 
these  materials.  The 
factors  of  the  problem 
are  so  multiplex  that 
research  will  be  need¬ 
ed  to  disentangle  and 
measure  them.  Esti¬ 
mating  a  bushel  of  corn, 
with  its  cobs  and  stalks, 
to  contain  11  lb.  nitro- 
gen,  and  to  be  worth  — 

80  cents,  the  effects  of  the  nitrogenous  fertilizers  in 
these  “special”  experiments  and  in  the  general 
experiments  described  in  the  previous  articles,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows,  remembering  that  the 
superphosphate  and  potash  salt,  “mixed  minerals,” 
supplied  the  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  and  pot¬ 
ash  in  a  crop  of  not  far  from  55  to  60  bushels,  which 
would  also  contain  about  the  73  lbs.  of  nitrogen. 

In  the  general  experiments  the  mixture  of  300 
lbs.  superphosphate  and  200  lbs.  muriate  of  potash 
brought  on  the  average  of  fifty-three  experiments, 
about  43  bushels  of  shelled  com  per  acre.  The 
special  experiments  above  seem  to  me  a  fairer  test  of 
wbat  the  fertilizers  may  do,  because,  while  made  in 


EFFECT  OF  NITROGENOUS  FERTILIZERS  ON  CORN  AND  POTATOES. 

EXPERIMENTS  FOR  STUDYING  THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  CROPS  TO  GET  THEIR  FOOD  FROM  NATURAL  SOURCES,  AND  THE  EFFECTS 
OF  DIFFERENT  FERTILIZERS  UPON  THEIR  GROWTH,  WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  THE  NITROGEN  SUPPLY. 


Potash  and  Phosphoric  Acid  (with  Sulphuric  Acid  and  Lime)  supplied  in  proportions  contained  in  a  Corn  crop  of  50  to  60  bushels. 
....  ....  -----  —  - — ‘  ‘  twills  of  fertilizii  -  _. 


_  Nitrogen  is  one-third, 

two-thirds,  and  full  amount  contained  in  same  crop.  Amounts  of  fertilizing  materials  about  as  are  advantageously  employed  in  farm  practice. 

A  1878.  Prof.  J.  R.  Farrington,  Orono,  Maine.  Soil.— Clay  loam,  heavy,  moist,  nnderdrained,— worn-out  meadow.  Weather.— Cold,  wet,  unfavorable. 

B  1878 and  1879.  W.  I.  Bartholomew,  Putnam,  Conn.  Noil— Hill  land,  dark  loam,  compact  subsoil,— worn-out  meadow.  Experiment  of  1879  on  adjoining 
portions  of  same  fields  as  experiment  of  1878.  Weather.— 1878,  favorable ;  1879,  cold,  unfavorable. 

C  1878  and  1879.  Chester  Sage,  Middletown,  Conn.  Soil. — Heavy  loam,  hardpan  subsoil,— worn-out  meadow.  Weather  .—Favorable.  Experiment  of  1879,  on 
field  contiguous  to  that  of  experiment  of  1878. 

D  1878.  Col.  J.  B.  Mead,  Randolph,  Vt,  Soil.— Clay  loam,  compact  subsoil.  Had  oats  in  1878.  Heather.— Cold,  backward,  very  unfavorable. 


FERTILIZERS. 


Kinds  and  amounts  per  acre. 


Nitrogen 
per  acre. 


1.  Nitrogen  mixture,  159  lbs . 24  lbs 

2.  Sup’phos.,  300  lbs.  (Phos.  ac.,  48  lbs.) 

3.  Mur.  pot.,  150  lbs.,  (Potash,  75  lbs 

0.  No  Man ure . 

4  (  Nitrogen  mixture^  150  lbs 


j  imiugcu  miAiuit  ,  ion 

V  Superphosphate,  SOOlbs 
P 

c  ( Superphosphate 

®-  'I  Xl.fi.  Xf  ..ftooh 


-  S  Nitrogen  mixture,  150  lbs. . 
a'  I  Muriate  of  potash,  150  lbs. 


Group  IV. 
Nitrogen  in  mix-  | 
ture  in  diff 
proportions 


'  ( Nitrogen  mixture,  150  lbs. 

.  „  ( Mixed  mineral  fertilizers. 

(  ( Nitrogen  mixture,  300  lbs.. 

00  No  manure . 

(  n  (  Mixed  minetal  fertilizers. . 
(  '(  Nitrogen  mixture,  4501bs.. 

f  ,n  i  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers.. 
' lu'  (  Nitrogen  mixture,  150  lbs. . 


lbs.,  (Mix min. 
{  fertiiiz’s 
“  6) 


Group  V. 


„  (  Nitrogen  mixture,  450  lbs.. 

000  No  manure . 

f  ,q  (  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers.. 
|  Id. 


.  Sulphate  of  ammonia,  225  lbs 
Nitrogen,  %  Ra-  j  ,,  (  Mixed  mineral  fertilizers. 

tion,  in  different  |  '  l  Dried  blood,  450  lbs _ 

/.nmhinflt.innn.  ...  (  Peru,  guano,  “  Standard, ”'550  lbs.. . 

LJ0‘  I  Muriate  of  potash,  150  lbs 


is  5  Superphos.,  300  lbs.,  1  Mixed  min. 
10 '  (  Mur.  pot.,  150  lbs.,  )  fertilizers. . 
17  Farm  manure . 


24  lbs.. 
24  lbs.. 


24  lbs.,= 

K  Ration. 
48  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 


72  lbs.= 

Full  Ration. 
24  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 
48  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 
72  lbs..  = 
Full  Ration. 


48  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 
48  lbs.,  = 

%  Ration. 
48  lbs  ,  = 

%  Ration. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE  IN  BUSHELST 


B  1879 

|B  1879 

C  1879 

D1879 

A1878 

B1878 

C1878 

POTATOES. 

CORN, 

CORN 

CORN 

CORN 

CORN 

CORN 
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© 
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£ 

£ 

§ 
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£ 

£ 

£ 

bu 

bu 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu. 

bu„ 

22 

20 

42 

7.4 

42.6 

6.2 

48.8 

6.8 

19.5 

15.1 

12.7 

20.4 

40 

32 

72 

36.5 

41.0 

4.4 

45.4 

7.0 

,29.1 

39.9 

16.5 

29.1 

24 

22 

66 

7.7 

54.2 

4.9 

59.1 

41.2 

32.9 

19.1 

62.3 

37.0 

30 

16 

46 

7.7 

33.1 

6.4 

39.5 

8.2 

20.3 

17.7 

11.3 

17.3 

78 

36 

114 

41.4 

36.9 

4.2 

41.1 

20.5 

37.0 

41.9 

11.2 

32.2 

32 

20 

52 

7  1 

55  0 

3.2 

58.2 

39.2 

42  9 

21.1 

68.9 

39.6 

81 

34 

115 

42.0 

43.6* 

2.2* 

45.8* 

50.2 

39.0 

43.1 

70.3 

51.3 

84 

46 

130 

45.7 

57.2 

3.6 

60.9 

40.8 

39.8 

51.7 

84.0 

53.8 

108 

40 

148 

46.8 

57.6 

3.8 

61.4 

47.6 

43.9 

47.3 

79.7 

54.4 

32 

24 

56 

8.5 

40  2 

4.4 

44.6 

58.6 

7.3 

47.5 

25.5 

52.6 

7.0 

78.4 

19.9 

54.4 

88 

42 

130 

42.2 

56.4 

2.6 

47.3 

134 

32 

166 

44.0 

66.6 

7.1 

73.7 

45.5 

48.4 

50.0 

72.1 

55.6- 

106 

36 

142 

44.5 

31. 2t 

2.8t 

34.0t 

38.5 

45.5 

50.7 

83.9 

49.5 

116 

30 

146 

39.1 

73.8 

1.4 

75.2 

42.5 

41.1 

56.4 

84.6 

56.4 

39  6 

4.9 

44.5 

10.5 

10.1 

21.7 

57.1 

112 

44 

156 

40.2 

85.6 

2.6 

88.0 

42.8 

35.9 

58.1 

82.2 

110 

48 

158 

40.7 

62.9 

62.9 

57.8 

44.3 

55.0 

69.6 

55.0 

92 

40 

182 

38.5 

71.6 

71.6 

54.6 

48  1 

55.3 

77.5 

57.6 

86 

38 

124 

36.5 

58.8 

4.6 

63  4 

45.9 

48.6 

46  5} 

31.85 

49.811  43.311 

43.6 

•  These  low  results  are  doubtless  due  to  irregularities  in  the  soil.  Being  so  palpably  abnormal  those  of  plot  16  are  substituted  in  computing  averages, 
t  Excluded  from  subsequent  computations  for  same  reason,  f  Yard  manure,  20  two-horse  loads  per  acre.  5  Stable  manure  well  cured,  15,000  lbs.  per  acre. 
1  II  Hog  manure.  It  Hen  manure.  Trie  “  nitrogen  mixture  ”  consisted  of  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  and  dried  blood  in  equal  parts. 


Or,  from  a  pecuniary  standpoint  the  results  show : 


In  Trials. 

Total 

Number. 

With 

Nitrogen. 

Amounts. 

Costing. 

The  Nitro¬ 
gen  paid  for 
itself  in 
trials. 

The  Nitro¬ 
gen  failed  to 
pay  for  itself 

in  trials. ' 

The  average 
loss  in  tlie 
several  tri¬ 

als  was 

l 

29 

24  Ibe. 

$  5.621 

8 

21 

$  0.90 

1877-8 -< 

15 

48  “ 

11.00 

1 

14 

4.45 

f 

6 

72  “ 

16.50 

none. 

6 

8.51 

( 

26 

24  lbs. 

$  5.62) 

5 

21 

(J) 

© 

to 

o 

1879  ; 

14 

48  “ 

11.00 

1 

13 

9.48 

! 

6 

72  “ 

16.50 

none. 

6 

16.26 

1878  1 

55 

24  lbs. 

$  5.62) 

13 

42 

$  0.90 

and4 

29 

48  “ 

11.00 

2 

27 

7.47 

1879  { 

12 

72  “ 

16.50 

none. 

12 

12.39 

Average  Results  op 


| THE  CROPS  AVER-:  THE  CROPS  CON- 
;  AGED  BUSHELS  TAtNED  POUNDS  Nl- 
PER  ACRE.  TROGEN  PER  ACRE. 


1878  AND  1879. 

Special  Experiments. 

1878. 

3  exp’ts. 

1879. 

3  exp’ts. 

fl  ® 

CO  x> 

1878. 

3  exp’ts. 

JS 

OO  N 

T-t  O 

CO 

1878  and 
1879. 

6  exp’ts.  1 

Mixed  minerals  alone . 

do.  +  24  lbs.  Nitrogen 

do.  -f-  48  lbs.  Nitrogen 

do.  -j-  72  lbs.  Nitrogen 

50.8  !  50.6 

57.7  1  51  8 
58.4  4  52.5 
60.0  |  50.9 

50.7 

54.8 
55.5 
55.5 

67.7 

76.9 

77.9 
80.0 

67.5 

68.0 

70.0 

67.8 

67.6 

73.0 

74.0 

73.9 

General  Experiments. 

Mixed  minerals  alone _ _ _ 

do.  +  24  lbs.  Nitrogen 

27  ex-  26  ex¬ 
p’ts.  p’ts. 
42.9  ,  40.8 
48.6  1  46.7 

53  ex- 
p'ts. 
41.9 
47.7 

27  ex¬ 

p’ts. 

57.2 

64.8 

26  ex¬ 

p’ts. 

54.4 

62.3 

53  ex- 

p’ts. 

55.8 

63.5 

all  sorts  of  weather  and  on  worn-out  soils,  they  were 
all  on  soils  and  in  latitudes  fit  for  corn,  as  many  of 
the  general  experiments  were  not.  In  these,  the 
mixture  of  300  lbs.  superphosphate  and  150  lbs.  of 
potash  salt,  which  can  be  bought  for  $8.35,  brought 
on  the  average  501  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre. 

The  experiments  of  the  two  seasons  bear  unani¬ 
mous  testimony  to  two  things :  The  com  was 
helped  but  little  by  nitrogen  in  the  fertilizers ;  and 
it  gathered  a  good  deal  from  natural  sources.  The 
increase  of  crop  and  of  nitrogen  in  the  crop  will 
appear  more  clearly  if  we  look  at  it  another  way. 


In  number 
of  trials. 

With  Nitrogen. 

The 

average 
increase  of 
Corn  was 

The 

increase  of 

Nitrogen 
in  the  crop 
was 

Amount 
per 
Acre . 

Contained 
in  Crop  of 

( 

29 

24  lbs.  |18  bushels 

5.9  bush. 

7.9  lbs. 

1877-84 

15 

48  “ 

36  “ 

7.6  “ 

9.1  “ 

6 

72  “ 

54  “ 

9.3  “ 

12.4  “ 

1 

26 

24  lbs. 

18  bushels 

5.9  bush. 

7.9  lbs. 

18794 

14 

48  “ 

36  “ 

1.9  “ 

2.5  “ 

6 

72  “ 

54  “ 

0.3  “ 

0.4  “ 

1878  l 

55 

24  lbs. 

18  bushels 

5.9  bush. 

7.9  lbs. 

and  4 

29 

48  “ 

36  “ 

4.8  “ 

5.8  “ 

1879  ( 

12 

72  “ 

54  “ 

4.8  “ 

6.4  “ 

The  nitrogen  increased  the  crop  enough  to  pay 
the  cost  in  thirteen  trials  out  of  ninety- 
six.  The  pecuniary  loss  rose  and  fell  with 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  used.  With 
mineral  fertilizers  alone  the  crop  gather¬ 
ed,  a6  is  shown  by  the  above  estimates, 
some  65  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre.* 

As  regards  the  effects  of  the  several 
fertilizing  materials,  phosphoric  acid  took 
the  leading  place  often,  potash  occasion¬ 
ally,  and  nitrogen  very  rarely.  In  bad 
seasons,  and  on  some  soils  in  good  sea¬ 
sons,  neither  material  had  any  effect. 
The  most  effective  ingredient,  as  might  be 


expected,  depended  upon  the  soil  and  the  season. 
Is  Com  in  Its  Relations  to  Nitrogen,  more 
Closely  Allied  to  the  Cereals,  or  to  the 
Legumes :  To  the  Grains  or  to  Clover  f 
One  thing  detracts  from  the  decisiveness  of  the 
experiments.  Most  of  the  trials  were  on  old  grass 
land  which  contained  large  quantities  of  roots  on 
which  the  corn  doubtless  fed.  How  well  it  could 
provide  itself  with  nitrogen  from  nitrogen  com¬ 
pounds  in  the  soil  and  from  air  without  the  roots 
to  feed  upon  is  not  settled.  But  the  trials  that 
have  been  repeated  on  the  same  plots  imply  that 
the  corn  did  not  depend  greatly  upon  the  roots  of 
previous  crops  for  its  nitrogen. 

*  1  may  add  that  Mr.  J  W.  Sanborn,  Farm  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  N.  H.  Agricultural  College,  has  conducted 
experiments  for  two  years  on  a  similar  plan,  and,  with  a 
smaller.quantity  of  the  superphosphate  and  potash  salt, 
got  37  bushels  in  1878,  and  in  1879,  on  the  same  plot,  67 ).£ 
bushels.  By  the  addition  of  nitrogen,  the  yield  in  1878 
was  increased,  but  diminished  in  1879,  as  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  Col.  Mead,  of  Vermont  (D,  of  the  table). 


The  experiments  are  numerous  and  decisive 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference  that,  as  com  is 
commonly  grown,  nitrogenous  fertilizers  iu  any 
considerable  quantity  would  be  rarely  profitable. 
They  imply  that  corn  has  somehow  or  other  the 
power  to  gather  a  great  deal  of  nitrogen  from  soil 
or  air,  or  both,  and  that  in  this  respect  it  comes 
closer  to  the  legumes  than  the  cereals,  that  it  is 
more  like  clover  than  wheat— that,  in  short,  com 
may  be  classed  with  the  “  renovating  ”  crops, 

A  Question  for  Further  Investigation. 

Corn  is  botanicaily  allied  to  wheat.  The  cereals, 
generally,  demand  large  quantities  of  available 
nitrogen.  But  in  all  these  experiments  com  makes 
little  response  to  nitrogen,  or  is  positively  damaged 
by  it,  and  does  well  with  the  mineral  fertilizers. 
Why,  how,  of  to  what  extent  the  implied  conclu¬ 
sions  are  true  I  do  not  presume  to  say.  The  sub¬ 
ject  evidently  demands  much  more  thorough  study; 

Practical  Application. 

According  to  the  tables  in  last  December’s 
American  Agriculturist,  the  several  valuations  of 
digestible  ingredients  that  would  make  the  feeding 
value  of  a  ton  of  fair  hay  $11.00,  and  of  a  bushel  of 
shelled  com  60  cents,  would  bring  a  ton  of  well 
cured  corn-stalks  at  $8.00.  Reckoning  the  stalks 
at  only  $6.00  per  ton  and  If  ton  to  the  50  bushels 
of  shelled  com  which  came  with  the  mixture  of  300 
ibs.  superphosphate  and  150  lbs.  muriate  of  potash, 
the  value  of  the  crop  for  fodder  would  be  $40.50- 

Supposing  the  crop  to  be  fed  on  the  farm,  two- 
thirds  of  its  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
reckoned  at  prices  ordinarily  paid  for  them  in 
equally  valuable  forms  in  commercial  fertilizers, 
would  be  worth  $8.50,  the  cost  of  the  fertilizer.  The 
fertilized  crop  probably  leaves  the  land  in  about  as 
good  condition  as  it  was  before  ;  the  manure,  well 
husbanded,  more  than  pays  for  the  fertilizer,  and 
there  remains  over  $40.00  worth  of  fodder  in  return 
for  labor  and  rent  of  an  acre  of  land.  It  strikes  me 
that  farming  of  this  kind  is  profitable  and  practical. 

A  Word  to  Our  Experimenters. 

I  wish  to  warmly  second  the  proposals  of  the 
Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  for  experi¬ 
ments  with  fertilizers  the  coming  season,  and  hope 
that  as  many  as  possible  may  join  in  the  trials,  and 
that  those  who  made  them  last  year  will  repeat 
them  the  coming  season.  W.  O.  Atwater. 

Wesleyan  University,  Middletown,  Conn. 
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A  Cottage  for  the  Country  Costing  $1,800. 

BY  8.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  designs  are  for  a  roomy  and  home-like 
country  dwelling  with  ample  accommodations  for  a 
family  of  average  size,  and  containing  some  of  the 
most  essential  of  modern  improvements _ Ex¬ 

terior  (fig.  1). — The  ground  measurements  are 
36  by  41  feet — giving  a  desirable  breadth  of  base 
each  way.  The  outlines  are  irregular,  and  broken 


Fig.  1.— Front  elevation  of  cottage. 

with  sharp,  well  defined  angles,  which  impart  an 
appropriate  rustic  appearance,  that  will  be  pictur¬ 
esque  on  a  level,  monotonous  prairie,  while  it 
would  harmonize  with  rugged  surroundings.  There 
are  two  pleasant  verandas — one  in  front,  and  one  in 
the  rear  of  the  Living-room.  In  some  localities  it 
would  be  desirable  to  extend  the  front  and  rear 
windows  of  the  living-room  to  the  floor,  making 
both  verandas  directly  accessible ....  Cellin’  (fig. 

2).— Hight  64  feet,  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  main 
house,  giving  abundant  room  for  ordinary  purposes. 

If  desired,  a  solid  partition  may  be  made  in  line 
with  the  girder  (shown  by  dotted  lines),  thoroughly 
dividing  the  space  at  little  cost ; — and  giving  a 


Fig.  2.— PLAN  OF  THE  CELLAR. 

“  warm  cellar  ”  on  one  side,  and  “  cold  ”  one  on  the 
other.  There  are  six  small  windows,  admitting 
light  from  three  directions,  an  outside  entrance  at 
the  rear  is  inclosed  with  hatchway  doors.  Should 
more  cellar  space  be  required,  it  may  be  extended 
under  the  kitchen  while  building,  at  an  additional 
cost  of  twenty  dollars _ First  Story  (fig.  3). 


— Hight  of  ceilings  .91  feet.  The  front  entrance 
leads  from  the  veranda  to  the  main  hall,  which  is 
centrally  located,  and  communicates  directly  with 
the  four  principal  rooms  on  this  floor,  and  contains 
the  main  stairs  to  the  second  story.  Each  of  the 
rooms  is  conveniently  situated,  and  has  the 
necessary  windows  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and 
air.  The  dining-room  and  kitchen  have  each  out¬ 
looks  in  three  directions,  and  are  arranged  to  com¬ 
municate  with  each  other  through  the  pantry,  which 
is  thoroughly  shelved,  and 
==»-.  .  has  a  narrow  window.  A 

door  opens  from  this 
pantry  directly  to  the  cel¬ 
lar  stairs,  which  are  under 
the  main  stairs.  Many 
prefer  such  connection 
between  the  pantry  and 
cellar  for  convenience.  A 
large  proportion  of  the 
stores  required  for  the 
table,  come  directly  from 
the  shelves  and  safes  in 
the  cellar,  and  by  this 
plan  many  steps  are  saved. 
The  kitchen  is  convenient¬ 
ly  arranged.  An  outside 
door  opens  from  the  rear 
veranda.  A  good  sized 
pantry,  C,  an  open  fire 
place,  a  pump,  sink,  and 
a  closet  under  the  sink, 
are.  provided.  The  fire¬ 
place  is  suited  to  the  use 
of  a  range  with  water- 
backs,  placing  the  boiler  at 
the  side  of  the  chimney 

if  desired . Second 

Story  (fig.  4). — Hight  in 
the  main  house  5  feet  at 
the  plates,  and  following 
the  rafter  to  the  full  hight 


of  8  feet ;  hight  in  the  wing  2  feet  at  the  plates — to 
61  feet  in  the  center.  The  roofs  are  unusually  steep, 
so  that  a  person  of  ordinary  hight  will  be  able  to 
stand  erect  within  six  inches  of  the  sides  of  the 
principal  rooms  at  their  lowest  point,  making  them 
as  useable  for  chambers,  as  if  with  full  hight  or 
level  ceilings.  Each  of  the  principal  chambers 
have  closets  adjoining  the  chimneys.  One  chamber 
suitable  for  a  servant’s  room,  a  bath  room,  and  a 
store  room,  are  placed  over  the  kitchen.  The  bath 
room  is  furnished  with  a  seat  closet  and  bath  tub. 
An  opening  with  register  is  placed  in  the  floor  at 
E,  admitting  warm  air  from  the  kitchen  ceiling. . . . 
Const  ruction. — The  foundations  are  of  brick, 
where  stones  are  not  plentiful  and  cheaper.  The 
walls  show  2  feet  above  the  earth  grades.  The 
Chimneys  are  also  of  brick,  having  continuous  flqes 
from  each  fire-place- and  the  cellar,  and  have  tops 
laid  in  cement  mortar.  Timber  of  sawed  spruce ; 
siding  of  pine,  “  Novelty  ”  pattern.  Koof  of  pine 
shingles,  on  spruce  lath.  Flooring,  outside  of  nar¬ 
row  pine,  inside  of  wide  spruce.  Plastering  three 
coats  and  hard  finished.  The  Windows  have  sash 
with  four  lights  in  each.  If  desirable  the  windows 
facing  the  verandas  may  extend  to  the  floor.  The 
sash  for  these  should  be  similar  in  every  respect  to 
the  others.  A  panel  is  fitted  under  the  sash  and 
hung  to  swing  like  a  door.  This  will  be  found .  a 
very  simple  and  satisfactory  method  of  extending 
windows  to  the  floor.  No  special,  and,  therefore, 
expensive  sizes  are  required,  but  all  may  be  of  uni¬ 
form  and  stock  dimensions.  When  completed  they 
match  other  windows  in  the  same  apartment,  in 
appearance  and  in  their  usual  operation,  and  may 
be  readily  passed  by  raising  the  lower  sash  and 
swinging  back  the  panel.  Five  marble  shelves  with 
stucco  trusses,  are  set  in  the  principal  rooms. 
Plumbing  is  similar  to  that  described  in  the  March 
American  Agriculturist ,  with  the  addition  of  bath 
room  fixtures.  The  veranda  roofs  are  shingled. 
All  valleys  and  gutters  are  of  tin.  The  method 
of  constructing  these  gutters  is  shown  on  page  173, 
May,  1875,  American  Agriculturist.  Painting  inside 
and  out  of  pure  lead  and  linseed  oil.... Esti¬ 
mate.  —  Cost  of  materials  and  labor  is  given 
with  the  same  figures  as  that  in  previous  months  : 


88  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . *2200 

18,000  Bricks,  Foundations  and  Chimneys,  at  $12  per  M.  210  00 

50  feet  Blue  stone  (steps,  etc.),  at  12c.  per  foot .  6  OO 
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Plates 4x6 in.,  112  ft. long.  68  Rafters 3x4  in.,  ISft.  l'ng. 

8  Posts  4x7  in.,  16  ft.  long.  44  Beams  Sx8  in.,  16  ft.  I'ug. 
2Posts4x6  in., 12  ft.long.  18Beams3x8 in.,  14ft. l’ng. 

Verandas  3x7  in.,  60  ft.l’ng. 

100  Joist  3x4  in.,  18  ft.  long,  at  15c.  each .  16  OO 

300  Wall  Strips,  2x4  in.,  IS  ft.  long,  at  12c.  each .  36  OO 

450  Shingling  Lath,  l)(x2  in.,  13  ieet  long,  at  6c.  each  27  00' 

70  bunches  Shingles,  18  in.,  at  $1.25  per  punch .  87  50 

260  Siding,  9)4  in.,  at  28c.  each . . .  73  80 

Cornice  materials . . . . . 30  OO 

212  Flooring,  9  in.,  (inside),  at  28c.  each .  67  76 


48  Flooring,  4)4  in.,  (outside),  at  25c.  each .  12  00 

2  Stairs,  Principal  and  Cellar  (complete) .  40  00 

6  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $3  each .  18  00 

19  Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $7  each . 133  00 

5  Dormer  Windows  (complete),  at  $10  eacli .  50  OO 

22  Doors  (complete),  at  $6  eacli . 132  00 

5  Verandas,  finish  (complete) .  40  00 

5  Marble  Shelves  (complete) .  25  00 

7  Closets,  finish  (complete) .  15  00 

4  Kegs  Nails,  $20;  Plumbing  (complete)  $120 . 140  OO 

Carting,  $20 ;  Painting,  $125.(10 .  .145  *0 

Carpenter's  Labor  (not  included  above) . 175  00 

Incidentals .  44  94 


Total  cost. 


.$1,800  00 


Exhaustion  of  the  Soli. — A  Subscriber  in 
Indiana  w  rites  :  “  A  great  many  farmers  iu  this 
section,  believe  that  wheat  will  never  exhaust  the 
soil.  They  claim  that  they  have  kept  wheat  on  the 
same  ground  for  a  series  of  consecutive  years,  with 
good  results,  etc.”  The  mineral  portions  of  the 
plant — the  potash,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  lime, 
iron,  etc., — must  come  from  the  soil,  and  are  taken 
up  in  a  state  of  solution  by  the  roots  of  the  plants. 
These  substances  are  deposited  in  the  plant,  and  if 
they  are  removed  from  the  soil  in  the  form  of  grain, 


straw,  or  any  other  crop,  the  soil  loses  just  so 
much  of  these  essential  ingredients  of  plant  growth. 
If  there  is  a  continual  outgo,  and  no  income  in  the 
form  of  manure,  or  other  fertilizer,  it  is  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  for  the  richest  soil  to  become  poor  in 
plant  food,  and  it  will  fail  to  produce  remunerative 
crops,  and  the  soil  is  then  said  to  be  exhausted,  or 
“  run  down.”  There  is  no  reason  why  the  wheat 
plant  should  not  tend  to  exhaust  any  kind  of  soil. 


1880.] 
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The  Famous  Jersey  Cow  “Alphea.” 

The  credit  and  fame  of  breeding  such  a  cow  as 
“  Alphea  ”  the  daughter  of  “  Saturn  ”  and  “Rhea” 
ought,  we  think,  to  be  about  as  great  a  satisfaction 
as  to  be  the  producer  of  that  miracle  of  mechanical 
art  and  automatic  performance ;  the  Hoe  Press. 

There  are  few  of  our  readers,  who  do  not  know 
something  of  “Alphea”  ;  all  such,  and  others  not 


ful  feature,  as  shown,  indicates  full  capac¬ 
ity  for  effective  work.  She  was,  as  might  be 
supposed,  a  good  feeder ;  no  cow  can  give  milk 
in  such  quantity  and  of  such  quality  as  hers  with¬ 
out  an  abundance  of  food  and  ability  to  digest  it. 
“Alphea’s”  milk  and  butter  record  depend  entirely 
upon  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Harris,  who 
was  Superintendent  of  “Brightside” — Co).  Hoe’s 
beautiful  residence  and  farm  in  Morrisania,  now 


ter  was  in  no  instance  less  than  3  lbs.  This  would 
make  the  yield  44bs.  a  day  while  she  was  giving  24 
quarts  of  milk,  which,  it  requires  very  little  calcu¬ 
lation  to  see, is  the  remarkable  total  of  28  lbs.  a  week. 

This  has  never  been  claimed— -the  writer  of  the 
articles  entitled  “Among  the  Farmers  ”  claimed  22 
to  24  lbs.  per  week,  “  Hark  Comstock  ”  claims  25, 
but  we  see  no  reason  why  the  old  cow  should  not 
have  the  full  meed  of  her  wonderful  record,  and  be 


THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  ALPHEA  FAMILY  OF  JERSEYS,  “ALPHEA”  (171). 


less,  will  be  interested  in  the  beautiful  portrait, 
from  an  instantaneous  photograph  by  Schreiber  & 
Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  which  we  present  herewith. 

“Alphea”  was  a  beauty,  regarded  either  from  a 
purely  aesthetical  standpoint,  or  from  the  more 
practical  one  of  “handsome  is  that  handsome  does.” 
Of  still  more  importance  her  qualities  did  not  die 
with  her,  when  in  her  full  prime  she  sickened  and 
died  of  an  inflammatory  disease  in  no  way  con¬ 
nected  with  her  extraordinary  milk  and  butter  pro¬ 
duction,  but  they  live  in  her  descendants  to  whom 
she  imparted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  both  vigor 
of  constitution,  and  a  butter-yielding  ability. 

41  Alphea  ”  herself  came  from  the  crossing  of  two 
animals  of  similar  characteristics,  imported  by 
Col.  R.  M.  Hoe,  of  New  York  and  Morrisania,  N.  Y., 
and  inherited  a  most  excellent  constitution.  She 
was  of  a  color  called  solid  dark  fawn  with  black 
points — that  is,  brown  of  various  shades  running 
into  nearly  black  and  shading  off  into  light  French 
gray,  changing  also  somewhat  with  the  season  of 
the  year.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  engraving,  she 
had  the  characteristic  wedge-form  of  the  best 
milch-cows,  light  in  front  and  heavy,  inclining 
almost  to  coarseness,  behind.  Her  head  was  del¬ 
icate  and  the  horns  light,  and  incurved,  yet  the 
muzzle  was  broad,  and  this  important  and  use¬ 


within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  New  York.  During 
the  greater  part  of  the  seaeon  through  which  the 
tests  extended,  Col.  Hoe  was  in  Europe,  hence  the 
matter  was  left  entirely  to  Mr.  Harris.  This  was 
in  the  year  1868,  and  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
“ Country  Gentleman,”  by  “Hark  Comstock,”  it 
is  stated  that  Mr.  Harris’  reasons  for  not  himself 
publishing  the  extraordinary  record  were  that  the 
tests  were  not  made  in  the  usual  way,  and  special 
explanations  would  need  to  be  made.  His  explana¬ 
tion  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  any  one  who  knows 
either  Mr.  Harris  or  Col.  Hoe,  who  gives  Mr.  H. 
his  confidence,  and  leave  no  doubt  on  the  record. 

A  statement  of  the  yield  was  made  in  the  October 
number  of  last  year,  page  381,  which,  we  believe, 
was  the  first  publication  of  the  facts.  Doubt  was 
cast  upon  the  statement  in  certain  quarters,  but 
the  most  rigid  scrutiny,  as  made  by  the  author  of 
the  article  in  the  “  Country  Gentleman,”  confirms 
the  statement  then  made.  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  “Alphea”  during  this  season  yielded 
from  24  quarts  of  milk  a  day  when  fresh,  down  to 
20  and  18  and  less,  while  these  tests  were  being 
made.  The  churn  in  which  the  milk  was  churned, 
and  the  whole  milk  was  used  every  time,  held 
conveniently  18  quarts,  and  this  amount  well  aver¬ 
aged  was  churned  every  time,  and  the  yield  of  but¬ 


set  down  as  loading  the  World  of  dairy  cows,  with 
the  astonishing  record  of  28  lbs.  of  butter  per  week.  i 
“  Alphea  ”  bred  to  her  own  brother,  “  Jupiter  93,” 
produced  a  line  of  fine  looking,  good-constitutioned 
cows  and  bulls  which  have  been  rather  closely  bred 
together,  with  now  and  then  a  promising  out-cross. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  52. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 


“More  Nice  than  "Wise.” 

Cau  one  be  “  more  nice  than  wise”  about  milk  ? 
There  is  a  satisfaction  in  being  very  particular,  and 
fastidiously  nice  and  neat  in  personal  habits,  about 
what  one  eats  and  drinks,  and  all  that,  but  we  con 
carry  the  thing  too  far  for  our  own  comfort,  and  for 
those  around  us.  One  of  my  neighbors  will  buy  no 
article  of  food  a  second  time,  at  a  store  where  the 
salesman  wets  the  finger  in  the  mouth  to  pick  up 
the  wrapping  paper  more  easily.  He  is  shocked  at 
the  idea  of  carrying  off  another  human  being’s  sal¬ 
iva  ;  and  yet  my  friend  will  sit  in  a  crowded  rail-car 
or  room,  and  breathe  the  vital  air  second-handed, 
by  the  hour. — While  it  is  well  not  to  be  too  nice 
about  some  things,  in  the  matter  of  milk,  I  think 
there  is  the  highest  wisdom  in  extreme  niceness. 
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Earthen,  or  Tin,  Milk  Vessels. 

I  fancy  I  can  tell  the  difference  in  the  taste  of 
milk  set  or  kept  in  earthen  or  glass,  and  that  set 
or  kept  in  tin  ;  nay,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  fancy  or  a 
piece  of  “  fast-idiocy  ” — as  a  jocose  friend  would 
say,  as  he  once  remarked  he  was  no  “fast  idiot.” 

I  found  in  use  on  Col.  E.  S.  Sanford’s  farm,  last 
summer,  some  curious 
milk  vessels.  They  were 
wide-mouthed  jars,  or 
ewers,  of  common 
earthen-ware,  glazed  in¬ 
side,  unglazed  outside, 
with  one  or  two  handles, 
according  to  size.  I 
find  that  they  are  a 
good  deal  in  use  among 
Germans  in  and  about 
New  York  and  the 
group  of  surrounding 
cities  and  villages.  The 
sizes  are  two,  three, 
four,  and  six  quarts — 
a  three  -  quart  jug  is 
shown  in  figure  1,  and 
a  larger  one  in  figure  2. 

They  have  covers  which  fit  into  a  rim  like  the  lid 
of  a  butter  crock.  They  are  filled  with  milk  and 
set  into  water  in  pans  or  tubs — or  other  crocks — and 
the  water  is  renewed  as  often  as  may  be  convenient. 
The  outside  is  so  porous  that  the  water,  if  it  once 
wets  the  surface,  is  con¬ 
tinually  drawn  up  by 
capillary  attraction.  It 
of  course  evaporates  all 
the  time,  thus  notably 
cooling  the  milk.  I 
procured  some  of  these 
German  milk  crocks, 
and  found  them  excel¬ 
lent  where  one  has  but 
a  few  quarts  of  milk — 
but  we  were  disappoint¬ 
ed  in  the  degree  of 
coolness  produced.  I 
am  satisfied  that  for 
some  reason,  milk  will 
keep  sweet  much  longer 
in  earthen  than  in  tin 
vessels.  When  travel¬ 
ling  at  the  West  —  I 
mean  what  we  used  to 
call  the  West,  properly 
the  Interior — and  at  the 
South,  I  have  noticed 
coarse  earthen  pans 
with  flat  rings,  quite 
thick  and  heavy,  cover¬ 
ed  with  a  dark  clay 
glaze.  Upon  inquiry 
I  was  surprised  to 
find  that  they  were  milk-pans,  in  fact— except 
among  people  of  New  England  or  Eastern  origin — 
the  common  milk-pans  of  the  country.  I  sketch 
one  of  them  (fig.  3)  from  memory,  and  a  stack  of 
them  in  figure  4,  to  show  how  solidly  they  pack. 
They  are,  I  should  say,  5  inches  deep  and  hold,  when 
filled  to  the  proper  hight,  from  four  to  six  quarts. 

Very  neat  milk  pans,  made  of  yellow  or  white 
ware,  are  sometimes  used  and  are  by  far  the  best 
round  shallow  pans. 
They  are  called  by  the 
trade  “nappies, ’’and  are 
round  or  oval,  shown  in 
figures  5  and  6.  The 
convenient  sizes  hold  4 
to  6  quarts ;  the  8- 
Fig.  3. — AN  earthen  pan.  quart  ones  are  heavy 
to  handle.  The  round  ones  with  a  lip  were 
formerly  made  extensively  for  the  southern  trade, 
but  less  so  now.  Square  dishes  of  the  same 
ware  are  called  “  puddings  they  are  rectangular 
with  somewhat  rounded  corners,  and  in  common 
use  as  pudding  dishes,  but  are  admirable  milk-pans 
when  small  quantities  of  milk  only  are  kept.  Af¬ 
ter  the  milk  is  two  days  old,  in  ordinary  weather, 
the  cream  may  be  loosened  from  the  sides  of  the 
pan  and  slipped  off  from  the  skim-milk  by  a  dex- 


Fig.  2. — CROCK  IMPROVED. 


Fig.  1. — A  GERMAN  CROOK. 


texous  movement,  with  greater  ease  than  from 
pans  of  any  other  form.  See  the  process  in  figure  7. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  there  is  little  lost 
room  on  shelves  or  tables  where  these  pans  are 
placed.  Cream  is  often  “slipped”  from  round 
pans  of  both  tin  and 
earthen  -  ware,  but  a 
good  deal  of  milk  is  lia¬ 
ble  to  go  with  it.  The 
influences  of  the  weath¬ 
er  on  milk  are  well 
known  ;  we  all  think 
thunder  and  lightning 
sour  milk,  and  the 
warmth  and  cold,  as 
well  as  the  moisture 
and  dryness  of  the 

atmosphere  produce  . 

,  ' Fig.  4.— STACK  OF  PANS, 

notable  effects.  These 

effects  are  increased  by  metal,  and  diminished 
by  glass,  porcelain,  and  earthen-containing  vessels. 

The  Peculiar  Flavor  Caused  by  Tin. 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  use  milk  which  has 
been  drawn,  transported,  or  set  in  tin,  that  most  of 
us  are  quite  unaware  that  a  foreign  flavor  is  almost 
uniformly  imparted.  Perfectly  bright,  new  tin, 
probably  imparts  no  perceptible  flavor,  but  that 
which  has  been  somewhat  worn,  scratched,  or 
scoured,  flavors  the  milk  at  once.  It  is  fair  to  con¬ 
clude,  then,  that  it  is  the  iron  and  not  the  tin  which 
gives  the  flavor;  for 
where  the  iron  is  laid 
bare,  from  any  cause, 
it  is  this  and  not  the 
tin  which  is  primarily 
acted  upon  by  the  acids 
of  the  milk.  The  least 
action  causes  the  formation  and  disengagement 
of  hydrogen,  which,  either  by  itself,  or  in  the  form 
of  some  of  its  many  compounds,  of  which  I  know 
little,  I  believe  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  milk 
and  imparts  a  peculiar 
flavor.  This  taste  is 
more  perceptible  in 
_  „  skimmed  milk  than  in 

Fig.  6.  “SQUARE”  NAPPY.  the  creanl_if  it  be  at 

all  observable  in  cream  and  butter. — I  do  not  at 
present  know  of  any  reason  why  the  so-called 
Granite  Ware, 

if  the  glaze  which  covers  the  iron  basis  does  not 
crack  and  does  not  contain  lead  in  such  quantity  as 
to  render  the  glaze  partially  soluble,  should  not 
form  an  excellent  substitute  for  both  tin  and  ear- 
then-ware  for  setting  milk,  and  other  milk  vessels. 

Bitter  Butter. 

Few  persons  will  be  troubled  with  bitter  butter 
after  this  article  is  before  the  readers  of  the  Ameri- 


Fig.  5.— ROUND  NAPPY. 


Fig.  7.— SLIPPING  THE  CREAM. 


can  Agriculturist ,  because  grass  feed,  fresh  cows, 
and  the  season  of  the  year  prevents  its  occurrence. 
My  attention  has,  however,  been  repeatedly  direct¬ 
ed  to  the  subject  the  past  winter,  and  I  am  certain¬ 
ly  inclined  to  favor  the  view  that  the  bitterness 
arises  from  the  milk  which  separates  from  the  cream 
after  skimming,  and  which  is  usually  churned  with 
it.  It  has  been  repeatedly  suggested  that  this  milk 


or  sour  whey  should  by  all  means  be  drawn  off  be¬ 
fore  churning;  but  I  do  not  recollect  that  the 
Washing1  of  Cream 

has  ever  been  recommended.  I  have  proved  thatit 
is  easily  done  in  this  way :  one  may  draw  off  the 
milk  from  the  stone  cream-crock — like  the  one 
shown  in  figure  7 — or  from  any  other  cream  vessel ; 
add  an  equal  quantity  (or  say,  a  portion  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  cream),  of  skimmed  milk,  and  stir 
the  whole  together.  This  may  stand  awhile,  and  be 
drawn  off  before  churning,  and  more  may  be  added 
if  one  wishes  to  chum  with  a  portion  of  milk,  or 
the  milk  of  the  second  washing  may  be  drawn  off 
and  the  cream  then  cleansed,  washed  and  rinsed, 
and  churned  by  itself. 

This  washing  of  cream  is  a  matter  which  I  have 
experimented  with  very  little,  and  know  little 
about.  So  far  as  I  know  it  is  an  original  idea,  and, 
I  would  be  glad  to  have  older  and  wiser  dairymen — 
and  I  am  not  properly  a  dairyman — experiment  with 
it.  That  cream  may  be  washed  with  sweet  milk, 
sour  milk,  whey,  buttermilk,  water,  or  brine,  i& 
certain.  What  the  effect  of  washing  with  these 
fluids  will  be  upon  the  butter  has  yet  to  be  proved, 
so  far  as  I  am  aware.  I  certainly  should  expect  the 
best  results  from  washing  with  sweet  skimmed 
milk,  water,  or  brine.  The  use  of  brine  is  strongly 
favored  by  a  very  sensible  Vermont  dairyman,  with 
whom  I  was  recently  conversing.  He  is  a  great  ad¬ 
vocate  of  brining  butter,  and  uses  three  strong 
brines  in  preparing  his  butter,  which,  by  the  way, 
he  finds  to  add  the  equivalent  of  a  quarter  of  an 
ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound.  It  may  be  that  he  re¬ 
gards  the  brine  as  applied  to  washing  cream  with- 
too  great  favor.  Nevertheless  brine  is  the  butter- 
maker’s  sheet  anchor  in  modern  butter-making,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  answer — and  an¬ 
swer  well — for  washing  cream.  Thus  far  I  have  only 
experimented  in  the  use  of  skimmed  milk  and  water. 


Something  About  Milk. 

The  following  remarks,  abstracted  from  a  foreign 
scientific  journal,  are  applicable  to  this  meridian, 
and  may  be  useful  to  producers  and  country  users 
of  milk,  as  well  as  to  consumers  who  live  in  cities. 

First  of  all,  it  should  be  understood  that  a  hard 
service  is  required  of  milk.  Nearly  the  whole  of 
the  vast  demand  made  upon  it  by  civilization  is- 
outside  of  its  natural  functions,  and  is— so  to  say — 
rather  unfair  treatment  of  a  very  sensitive  nature, 
for  Nature  never  designed  milk  for  exposure  to  the 
air,  or  for  much  variation  of  temperature.  It  was 
intended  to  be  taken  directly  from  the  fountain. 
It  is  what  chemists  call  a  transition  compound,  there¬ 
fore,  changeable  and  transitory,  and  requiring  deli¬ 
cate  handling.  It  comes  directly  from  the  blood, 
which  is  very  similar,  it  naturally  passes,  without 
delay,  exposure,  or  appreciable  change  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  from  the  body  of  the  parent  to  that  of  the 
offspring,  there  to  be  immediately  converted  to 
blood  again,  and  so  used  in  growth  and  sustenance, 
How  can  we  expect  that  such  an  exquisitely  deli¬ 
cate  compound  will  not  occasionally  resent  out¬ 
rageous  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  and  cold  to 
heat,  and  the  ruthless  joltings  of  transportation 
and  contact  with  air  of  every  degree  of  impurity  P 

To  refer  only  to  the  latter,  which  is  probably  least 
understood.  Almost  everything  is  capable  both  of 
giving  out  and  of  imbibing  effluvia,  or  vaporous 
compounds,  which  are  often  quite  beyond  the  reach 
of  chemical  estimation.  Probably  but  few  persona 
outside  of  scientific  circles  are  aware  that  it  would 
be  next  to  impossible  to  devise  a  compound  liquid 
more  susceptible  to  effluvial  influences  than  fresh 
milk.  It  possesses  a  slight  and  agreeable  effluvium 
of  its  own  ;  and  also  a  wonderful  aptitude  for  re¬ 
ceiving  and  retaining  that  of  every  sort  of  volatile 
matter  approaching  it.  Oily  matters  promptly  take 
up  odoriferous  principles  of  every  kind  ;  the  mi¬ 
croscopic  globules  of  the  rising  cream,  in  their 
state  of  minute  subdivision  present  a  large  surface, 
absorbing  with  extreme  avidity.  When  the  milk¬ 
man  leaves  the  daily  supply  of,  we  will  suppose, 
pure  milk,  this  is  what  is  likely  to  happen  to  it  in 
England,  according  to  our  narrator  : 

“  It  is  poured  at  once  into  a  clean  earthenware 
jug.”  [The  Englishman  means  pitcher,  butafashion 
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only  about  fifty  years  old  has  substituted  the  word 
jus  for  pitcher  so  largely,  that  few  educated 
Englishmen  know,  as  we  do,  what  the  two  words 
denote  in  our  common  English  language].  “  This 
is  stood  [he  means  set]  say  on  a  stone  shelf  in 
the  larder,  to  keep  it  cool  and  ffte  from  taint.  Its 
companions  there  are  a  joint  of  cold  meat,  in  its 
gravy,  a  few  unfinished  tarts,  a  large  bowl  of  scrap 
bread  (with  incipient  fungoid  growth),  a  couple  of 
dozen  of  eggs, not  all  fresh  ;  underneath,  the  cheese; 
overhead,  a  jar  of  onions  in  pickle  ;  in  the  near  dis¬ 
tance,  a  few  head  of  game  in  an  advanced  state  of 


Fig.  1.— THE  CHURN  IN  PLACE. 


- well,  ‘  keeping,’  and  last,  not  least,  a  closed 

window.  Now,  what  is  the  action  hereupon  ?  A 
thousand  to  one  the  temperature  of  the  milk  when 
received  is  different  from  that  of  the  air,  whether 
higher  or  lower.  As  soou  as  it  comes  to  rest  the 
surface  next  the  air  becomes  warmed  or  cooled,  as 
the  case  may  be,  and  by  giving  place  to  other  por¬ 
tions,  sets  up  a  series  of  gentle  currents,  by  means 
of  which  every  part  of  the  fluid  is  successively 
brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  and  its  countless 
crowds  of  butter-corpuscles,  containing  fatty  mat¬ 
ter  in  a  high  state  of  subdivision,  are  enabled  to 
expose  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  surface. 
Now,  it  is  scarcely  the  fault  of  that  milk  if,  in  ten 
hours’  time,  it  has  failed,  to  lay  by  at  least  a  trace 
of  every  shade  of  effluvium  which  has  had  a  chance 
of  circulating  near  it.  And  yet,  when  the  pardon¬ 
able  nastiness  of  that  milk  is  commented  upon  at 
breakfast,  there  will  not  be  found  wanting  some 
one  to  exclaim  :  ‘  What  can  those  people  feed 

their  cows  on  ? 


To  Fasten  Down  a  Churn. 


Mr.  EL  A.  Cooley,  Sonoma  Co.,  California,  sends 
sketches  of  a  handy  device  of  a  pattern  in  frequent 
use,  for  fastening  a  chum  to  its  place  upon  the 


Fig.  3". — A  SHELF  FOR  A  CHURN. 


table  while  in  operation.  “To  make  it,  two  cleats, 
beveled  on  the  under  side,  are  nailed  to  a  board  in 
such  a  manner,  that  when  the  chum  is  slipped  in 
place,  its  feet  will  closely  fit  under  the  cleats,  and 
be  held  by  them.”  The  arrangement  of  the  cleats 
of  course  will  depend  upon  the  size  and  kind  of  the 
chum.  In  Mr.  C.’s  case,  it  is  as  shown  in  figure  1. 
“  For  convenience,  we  have  the  arrangement  hinged 
to  the  wall,  and  supported  by  a  movable  standard,” 


which  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  table  when  not  in 
use,  hangs  against  the  wall,  and  is  entirely  out  of 
the  way — the  movable  standard,  which  reaches 
from  the  floor  to  the  shelf,  may  be  kept  from  going 
astray  by  providing  it  with  a  cord,  which  keeps 
it  always  at  hand  when  the  table  is  desired  for  use. 


Butter  Making  Without  Churning. 

Probably  most  of  our  readers  have  heard  of  the 
method  of  making  butter  by  placing  cream  in  a  bag 
of  some  close  fabric,  and  burying  it 
in  the  ground.  When  the  bag  has 
been  buried  for  34  hours,  it  is  taken 
up,  and  the  contents  are  found  to  be 
converted  into  butter,  which  only 
needs  washing  to  be  ready  for  use. 

In  this  case  the  bag  is  subjected  to 
the  pressure  caused  by  the  weight  of 
the  earth  upon  it,  which  forces  put 
the  liquid  portions  of  the  cream,  that 
are  at  once  absorbed  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  earth.  Acting  upon  the  principle 
that  simple  pressure  within  a  close 
fabric  is  sufficient  to  separate  the 
butter  globules  from  the  liquid  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cream,  a  Prussian  lady, 

Mathilde  Ziemauu,  of  Quedlinbourg, 
has  invented  a  press  for  the  purpose, 
and  also  to  remove  whey  from  the 
curd,  in  the  making  of  cheese.  As 
this  method  of  butter-making  is  at¬ 
tracting  much  attention  abroad,  we 
give  our  readers  an  engraving  of  the 
press,  from  the  Journal  <P Agriculture 
Pratique ,  with  an  abstract  of  the  ac¬ 
count  there  given.  As  the  making  of 
cheese  by  pressure  presents  nothing 
new,  save  the  pressing  the  curd  in 
thin  layers  in  bags,  we  omit  that  use 
of  the  press  for  the  present,  and  de¬ 
scribe  the  method  with  butter.  The 
press  consists  of  a  base,  sufficiently 
inclined  for  liquids  to  run  off,  from 
which  arise  four  iron  rods  supporting 
the  top.  Press-boards,  or  shelves,  are  provided  with 
notches  at  the  comers  to  receive  the  iron  rods,  upon 
which  they  move  up  and  down.  These  boards  are 
about  3  feet  long,  and  half  as  wide  (really  a  metre— 39 
inches ;  the  precise  size  is  not  important).  A  supply 
of  strong  linen  cloths  about  a  yard  long  is  required. 

Two  cleats  to  each  board,  to  raise  it  from  the 
next  11  inch,  and  four  frames  16  inches  square, 
and  21  inches  high,  are  necessary.  One  of  the 
pieces  of  linen  being  well  washed,  is  laid  over  one 
of  the  frames,  and  about  four  quarts  of  cream  is 
turned  upon  it ;  the  cloth  is  then  carefully  folded 
in  such  a  manner,  that  the  cream  is  completely  in¬ 
closed  ;  it  is  theu  placed  on  the  press  (as  at  E.  D.), 
where  it  remains  without  any  pressure  for  10  or  12 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  cream  will  be 
found  to  be  solidified,  and  the  cake  may  be  removed 
from  the  frame,  and  putin  press  between  the  upper 
boards  C ;  afterwards  It  is  put  between  the  boards 
at  B,  which  are  separated  by  a  cleat  for  11  inch. 
Lastly,  the  cloth  being  folded  several  times  upon 
itself,  is  placed  at  the  highest  board,  where  a  num¬ 
ber  of  bricks  or  other  weights  are  used,  to  give 
sufficient  pressure.  At  the  end  of  two  days,  all  the 
butter  that  the  cream  contained,  will  be  found  in 
the  cloth.  Nothing  is  said  in  the  article  as  to  the 
after  treatment  of  the  butter;  in  Europe  salt  is 
rarely  used.  In  making  cheese,  the  curd  is  placed 
in  bags,  and  after  some  hours,  these  are  folded, 
and  the  pressure  continued  as  seen  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  press,  both  operations,  butter-making, 
and  cheese-making,  being  carried  on  at  the  same 
time.  One  of  the  chief  advantages  claimed  for  this 
method  of  making  butter,  is  the  avoidance  of  loss  ; 
in  churning,  a  large  number  of  butter  globules  re¬ 
main  in  the  butter  milk,  which  have  escaped  the 
operation.  The  German  authors  claim,  that  the 
yield  of  butter  is  increased  by  10  per  cent.  Another 
claim  is,  that  the  water  is  much  more  completely 
separated,  and  that  on  this  account,  butter,  thus 
made,  will  keep  much  better  than  that  made  by 
churning.  It  will  strike  most  butter-makers,  that 
this  process  has  one  marked  fault — the  length  of 


time  during  which  the  butter  is  exposed.  Nothing 
is  said  about  quality,  but  we  should  expect  that  it 
would  not  be  improved  by  two  days’  exposure.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  linen  cloth,  having  its  pores 
filled  with  liquid,  would  pretty  effectively  exclude 
the  air.  Another  thing  will  strike  a  practical  per¬ 
son,  which  is,  the  great  amount  of  circumstance, 
and  needlessly  cumbersome  appliances  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  end  in  view.  If  butter  only  is  to  be  made, 
two  or  three  boards,  and  the  necessary  weights, 
would  answer  quite  as  well  as  the  press.  The  pro¬ 


A  PRUSSIAN  BUTTER,  AND  CHEESE  PRESS. 

cess  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  it  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  any  one  to  test  its  efficacy.  The  article 
referred  to,  places  much  stress  upon  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  carefully  washing  the  linens,  and  recom¬ 
mends  that  they  be  soaked  for  some  hours  in 
water,  to  which  some  Sal-Soda  has  been  added. 


An  Irrigating  Gate. 

A  head-gate  for  lateral  irrigating  ditches,  may  be 
made  very  simply,  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  the 
middle  of  an  inch  board  with  a  bevel  cut,  the  slope 
of  the  cut  being  outwards,  towards  the  lower,  or 
down-stream  side  of  the  board.  This  is  necessary 
to  give  a  perfect  clearance  to  the  stream,  and  avoid 
adhesion  of  the  water,  which  would  lessen  the 
flow.  The  board  is  built  iu  the  bank,  and  a  foot- 


A  FLUME  GATE. 


piece  is  fastened  uuder  it,  as  6hown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  to  prevent  the  stream  from  working  under  the 
gate.  The  lower  edge  of  the  board  and  gate  should 
be  below  the  level  of  the  ditch,  and  the  board 
should  be  long  enough  to  prevent  the  water  from 
cutting  around  the  ends  of  it.  As  a  very  small 
leak  in  water  channels,  will  soon  become  a  large 
one,  if  not  guarded  against,  care  should  be  exercised 
to  avoid  all  danger  of  washing  around  the  gate 
and  joints  iu  irrigating  ditches  as  well  as  iu  dams. 

Corn  Markers  are  of  nearly  all  sizes  and 
shapes;  but  may  be  divided  into  two  general 
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classes  ;  those  which  make  the  marks  with  runners, 
and  those  that  have  pegs  of  some  sort,  which  are 
drawn  through  the  mellow  soil.  It  is  not  necessary 
for  us  to  decide  which  of  the  many  home-made 
kinds  is  the  best ;  but  it  is  evidently  the  one  that 
makes  the  best  marks  in  the  quickest  time,  and 
with  the  greatest  ease.  One  drawn  by  two  horses, 
which  makes  several  marks  or  rows  at  a  time,  and 
permits  the  driver  to  ride,  is  certainly  useful  in 
large  fields.  We  now  only  suggest  here,  that  what¬ 
ever  kind  is  to  be  used,  it  should  be  looked  to, 
and  put  in  readiness  for  the  work  it  is  to  do. 

A  Barn  Corn  Crib. 

On  6mall  country  places,  a  multiplicity  of  build¬ 
ings  is  neither  economical  nor  desirable.  A  corn 
crib,  however,  is  a  necessary  evil,  and  it  may  be 
provided  for  with  much  advantage,  in  a  corner  of 
the  barn.  An  extra  buildingis  thus  dispensed  with, 
and  the  corn  is  where  it  can  be  reached  very  con¬ 
veniently.  The  crib  may  be  built  in  the  corner  of  a 
barn,  figs.  1  and  2,  on  the  upper  or  lower  floor,  as  it 
is  the  most  convenient,  and  the  wall  may  be  opened 
and  fitted  with  lath  work,  and  protected  by  falling 


Fig.  1.— BARN  CRIB  WITH  DOOR. 

shutters  when  necessary,  as  in  figure  3.  When  the 
corn  is  thoroughly  dry,  the  shutters  may  be  closed. 


Are  Pigs  or  Shoats  Best  for  the  Vil¬ 
lager  ? 

To  the  farmer  who  raises  his  own  swine  for  fat¬ 
tening,  and  keeps  over  what  he  cannot  sell,  there 
is  not  much  choice.  It  is  his  custom  to  fatten  what 
he  has  on  hand,  and  those  are  very  often  fall  pigs 
when  the  sale  is  rather  dull.  The  villager  always 
buys  the  stock  he  wants  to  make  pork  of,  and  can 
generally  put  in  his  pen  either  wintered  6wine  or 
spring  pigs.  Some  always  keep  one  or  two  pigs  in 
the  pen,  and  kill  in  the  fall,  and  spring,  putting 


Fig.  2.— SQUARE  CRIB  WITH  “MAN  HOLE.” 


only  pig  pork  into  the  barrel,  and  usiug  only  pig 
hams  and  shoulders.  The  great  objection  to  this 
course  is  the  increased  expense  and  trouble  of 
making  pork  in  the  winter,  in  all  northern  climates. 


It  takes  a  great  deal  of  food  to  keep  up  animal 
heat  in  frosty  weather  and  adds  twenty-five  per 


Fig.  3. — OUTSIDE  FALLING  SHUTTERS. 


cent  to  thb  cost  of  making  pork  and  hams.  When 
made  they  are  no  better  than  the  summer  made 
meats.  The  waste  of  the  kitchen  may  better  be 
fed  to  poultry  than  to  swine,  and  there  is  no 
economy  in  keeping  pigs  to  save  these  wastes. 
Others  make  better  calculations,  and  buy  pigs  or 
6lioats,  as  suits  convenience  early  in  spring,  and 
feed  all  the  pigs  will  consume  until  November, 
when  they  slaughter  them  in  the  first  hard  freezing 
weather  about  Thanksgiving.  The  choice  between 
pigs  and  shoats  depends  mainly  upon  the  prices. 
At  the  same  price  per  pound  shoats  are  generally 
preferred.  But  not  infrequently  they  are  much 
cheaper  from  the  supposed  superiority  of  pig  pork. 
But  there  is  not  much  foundation  for  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  for  the  wintered  pig  weighing  80  to  100  lbs., 
and  slaughtered  at  Thanksgiving,  makes  as  nice 
hams  and  shoulders  as  the  spring  pig.  His  frame 
is  already  built,  and  other  things  being  equal,  the 
food  consumed  will  give  a  larger  amount  of  flesh. 
The  hams  will  be  larger,  the  pork  thicker,  the  lard 
more  abundant,  and  on  the  whole  more  desirable 
for  family  use.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  supplying 
all  the  hog  products  needed  in  a  family  ;  pork,  salt 
and  fresh,  ham,  bacon,  sausages,  and  lard  from 
the  summer  fattened  shoat.  With  pigs,  the  hams 
and  lard  often  give  out  long  before  killing  time. 
Whichever  are  selected,  feed  regularly  and  abun¬ 
dantly  all  that  they  will  consume.  A  squealing 
pig  disturbs  the  whole  neighborhood,  and  at  the 
same  time  impeaches  the  wisdom  of  the  owner. 


The  Distribution  of  Labor  on  the  Farm. 

There  are  about  as  many  kinds  of  farm  manage¬ 
ment  as  there  are  kinds  of  men.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  natural,  because  there  are  so  many 
different  products  of  the  farm,  almost  any  one  of 
which  may  be  taken  as  the  primary,  and  all  the 
others  thus  become  of  ouly  secondary  importance. 
If  butter  is  the  leading  “  crop,”  the  system  of  the 
farm  will  be  of  one  kind ;  if  wheat  is  the  primary 
product,  the  methods  pursued  will  be  different 
from  those  for  butter,  and  this  again  will  not  be  the 
same  as  when  sheep  are  the  main  source  of  the 
farmer’s  income.  Circumstances  of  soil,  climate, 
nearness  to  market,  personal  tastes,  etc.,  will  de¬ 
cide  these  matters.  But  whatever  the  system, 
whatever  the  leading  crop  grown — and  we  by  no 
means  believe  that  in  all  cases,  or  even  in  most 
cases,  it  is  always  better  for  a  farmer  to  have  a  crop 
that  is  the  leading  one — there  are  certain  general 
principles  that  should  be  binding  upon  one  so 
soon  as  he  becomes  a  farmer.  He  who  by  the 
soil  would  thrive,  no  matter  what  he  is  to  make 
that  soil  produce,  should  so  plan  his  work  that 
there  will  be  the  least  number  of  idle  days,  in  fact, 
this  means  that  there  should  be  no  days  when  the 
farmer  has,  as  the  common  expression  goes,  to 
“kill  time.”  Every  worker  of  the  soil,  whether 
he  owns  or  rents  the  soil,  and  is,  therefore,  work¬ 
ing  for  himself,  should  put  a  definite  market  value 
upon  his  labor.  This  very  many  farmers  fail  to  do, 
and  overlooking  this  important  fact,  it  easily  and 


naturally  becomes  a  source  of  loss.  It  is  as  much 
to  the  farmer’s  advantage  to  have  a  full  supply  of 
labor  for  each  and  every  work  day,  as  for  the  day 
hand  that  gets  his  living  from  his  daily  labor. 

The  vital  importance  of  the  proper  distribution 
of  farm  labor  throughout  the  season — yes,  the 
whole  year — being  accepted  as  a  leading  fact  in 
profitable  agriculture  —  the  question  is,  how  to 
make  the  most  of  it  ?  In  the  first  place  it  demands 
a  careful  planning  of  the  whole  season’s  work,  if  not 
the  work  for  several  years.  This  plan  should  account 
for  work  for  not  less  than  290  days  in  the  year — 
and  the  work  of  each  of  those  days  should  be  of 
such  a  character  as  to  pay — not  work  to  be  done 
for  the  sake  of  doing  something,  but  seasonable, 
profitable  labor.  This  principle  at  once  points  to¬ 
wards  a  variety  of  farm  crops,  mixed  farming,  a 
rotation  of  crops,  the  ideal  farming,  and  the  one 
towards  which  substantial  agriculture  is  tending. 

A  single  example  will  suffice  to  illustrate  and  en¬ 
force  the  point.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  a  farmer 
is  growing  roots,  and  that  it  is  to  his  advantage  to 
have  the  labor  of  the  care  of  his  roots  distributed 
along  through  the  season.  Instead  of  putting  his 
whole  land  into  Swedes,  and  that  in  early  summer 
when  other  labor  is  pressing,  he  can  sow  a  portion 
of  the  land  to  Mangels  as  early  as  the  ground  can  be 
worked,  and  later,  after  the  Swedes  are  in,  a  part  of 
the  field  may  be  put  into  Flat  Turnips,  which  grow 
rapidly  and  must  be  fed  so  soon  as  grown.  If 
soiling  is  practised  the  Flat  Turnips  may  follow  the 
early  rye  in  July.  In  like  manner  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  work  that  would  otherwise  come 
“all  in  a  heap,”  can  be  distributed  through  the  sea¬ 
son,  and  “  all  hands  ”  can  be  kept  for  several 
months  and  furnished  with  steady  and  profitable 
labor.  The  farmer  who  can  best  equalize  his  work 
and  portion  to  each  week  and  month  its  part,  other 
things  being  equal,  will  be  the  most  successful. 


A  Farm  Dog  KenneL 


A  correspondent  from  Morris  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  dog  kennel,  which  is  far  more  comfort¬ 
able  for  the  tenant  than  is  usual  with  such  build¬ 
ings.  It  is  common  for  the  dog  to  be  used  as  a 
homeless  vagabond,  and  to  be  left  to  find  shel¬ 
ter  as  he  best  can  on  the  lee  side  of  a  fence,  or  in 
a  hole  under  the  barn.  The  dog  may  have  sagacity 
enough  to  know  when  he  is  well  or  ill  treated,  and 
he  may  very  reasonably  lose  his  self-respect,  and 
take  to  evil  courses,  such  as  prowling  abroad, 
marauding  and  sheep  killing,  when  not  taught  bet¬ 
ter,  and  provided  with  decent  quarters  at  home. 
The  conduct  and  attitude  of  a  hardly  used,  half 
starved  cur,  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  a  well 
fed,  and  decently  kept  dog,  and  every  one  who 
keeps  a  dog,  should  certainly  take  pains  to  treat 
him  well,  and  train  him  respectably.  A  shelter 
of  some  kind  should  be  provided,  which  the  dog 
should  recognize  as  his  home,  and  the  more  com¬ 
fortable  this  is  made,  the  more  contented  and  home- 


A  DOG-HOUSE. 

keeping  he  will  be  ;  not  to  speak  of  the  freedom 
from  disease  and  vermin  to  be  enjoyed.  The  ken¬ 
nel  here  described,  is  7  feet  long,  by  31  wide,  and 
has  two  doors,  one  opening  inwards,  and  one  out¬ 
wards,  the  latter  door  i6  provided  with  a  bell,  by 
which  the  owner  can  tell  when  the  dog  goes  out  at 
night.  In  summer  one  door  may  be  raised  for  ven¬ 
tilation,  but  in  the  winter  both  should  be  let  down. 
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Salt  for  the  Live  Stock. 

There  are  some  who  claim  that  the  well  known 
liking  of  our  domestic  animals  for  salt  is  due  to 
:  education,  that  it  is  an  unnatural  appetite,  that  in 
a  state  of  nature  animals  do  not  have  salt,  and 
assert  their  belief  that  it  does  more  harm  than 
good.  It  would  be  a  sufficient  answer  to  these 
persons  that  our  animals  are  not  in  a  state  of 
nature,  and  what  the  pre-historic  cow  and  horse 
had,  or  did  not  have,  has  nothing  to  do  with  what 
shall  be  given  to  their  descendents.  Those  who 


A  HANDY  SALT  DISH. 

write  and  talk  so  earnestly  against  salt  are  not 
many,  and  are  usually  people  of  notions,  which 
they  mistake  for  ideas.  The  great  majority  of 
cattle  raisers  and  farmers  are  fully  convinced  that 
salt  is  necessary  for  the  best  health  of  farm  animals, 
and  practice  what  they  believe.  The  amount  of 
salt  required  is  small,  and  it  should  be  given  at 
frequent  intervals.  If  a  little  could  be  given  each 
day  it  would  be  best,  and  if  with  the  food,  as  we 
are  accustomed  to  take  it  ourselves,  it  would  be  so 
much  the  better ;  but  such  a  method  is  hardly 
practicable.  Supplying  salt  once  a  week  will 
answer,  and  this  is  the  usual  interval  between  salt¬ 
ings,  if  salt  is  given  at  all.  Some  special  day  or 
time  in  the  week  should  be  chosen  as  that  for 
salting  the  domestic  animals,  and  then  it  should  not 
be  allowed  to  go  past  without  dispensing,  what 
some  one  has  termed,  the  “seasoningof  the  week.” 

An  engraving  of  a  handy  salt  dish  is  given  here¬ 
with,  which,  simple  as  it  is,  better  answers  the 
purpose  than  any  other  that  we  have  used  or  seen 
used.  It  consists  of  a  low  box  made  of  hard 
wood  with  a  thick  bottom,  and  a  handle  made  of 
hickory — a  piece  of  heavy  barrel  hoop  will  do — 
nailed  upon  the  sides  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 
In  dispensing  the  salt  to  stock  in  the  open  field,  it 
should  be  so  placed  that  all  the  animals  can  get 
their  fair  share,  and  again  it  should  not  be  thrown 
upon  the  ground  where  it  is  largely  lost,  or  if  eaten 
it  must  be  with  a  quantity  of  earth.  Flat  troughs 
should  be  provided  even  for  economy’s  sake. 


Scrofulous  Diseases  in  Domestic  Animals. 

An  observing  friend  had  a  fat  cow  slaughtered, 
and  finding  in  the  lining  of  the  cavity  of  the  ab¬ 
domen  a  large  quantity — nearly  a  bushel— of  strange 

objects,  sent  one 
of  them,  which  is 
shown  in  the  en- 
graving.  It 
proved  to  be  a 
collection  of  Tu¬ 
bercular  Tumors, 
of  a  kind  often 
found  in  animals 
inclined  to  scrofular  diseases.  They  are  due  to  a 
constitutional  disease  that  is  too  widely  preva¬ 
lent  in  all  kinds  of  our  domesticated  animals. 
Scrofula  may  be  inherited,  or  it  maybe  developed 
by  the  conditions  of  life  that  have  an  influence  in 
lowering  the  vital  powers — such  as  protracted  de¬ 
rangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  however  caused 
—deficiency  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of  food, 


TUBERCULAR  TUMORS. 


impure  water,  damp,  filthy  stables,  defective  ven¬ 
tilation,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet  and  other  un¬ 
sanitary  conditions.  Animals  in  confinement  are 
more  liable  to  scrofulous  disease  then  those  of  the 
same  kind  in  a  state  of  nature.  Dr.  Aitken  says: 
“  The  stabled  cow,  the  penned  sheep,  the  caged 
lion,  tiger,  or  elephant, 
are  almost  invariably  cut 
off  by  scrofulous  affec¬ 
tions,  no  doubt  due  to  de¬ 
ficient  ventilation,  and  the 
abeyance  of  normal  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  pulmonary 
function.”  When  the 
constitutional  defect  is  in¬ 
herited,  the  ordinary  ex¬ 
citing  causes  of  disease 
are  liable  to  develop  it, 
and  it  may  assume  a  va¬ 
riety  of  forms  according 
to  the  organ  where  the 
disease  is  localized.  The 
heredity  of  the  disease  is 
often  not  suspected  from 
the  varied  forms  it  as¬ 


moved.  By  starting  the  horse  the  sled  is  drawn 
from  under  the  manure  and  the  sled  is  empty,  and, 
with  the  standards  replaced,  it  will  be  ready  for 
another  load.  “  There  is  no  trouble  in  turning  ns 
with  the  common  long  sled,  and  no  second  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  manure,  to  say  nothing  of  the  cheapness 


Fig.  2.— METHOD  OF  USING  THE  SI.ED. 


sumes  in  different  generations.  The  lungs  of  the 
parents  may  be  affected  when  the  disease  is  known 
as  consumption,  and  the  offspring  may  be  affected 
with  scrofulous  swellings,  marasmus,  or  wasting — 
or  chronic  bowel  complaints.  The  disease  may  not 
show  itself  in  the  acute  form  for  several  genera¬ 
tions,  and  may  be  even  unsuspected  until  after 
death,  when  it  may  be  recognized  by  tuberculous 
tumors  that,  as  in  the  case  under  consideration, 
have  not  reached  the  stage  to  produce  serious  con¬ 
stitutional  derangements.  A  careful  selection  of 
breeding  stock  should  be  made  to  avoid  any  hered¬ 
itary  tendency  to  the  disease.  When  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  the  acute  scrofulous  complaints  do  not 
yield  to  any  treatment,  but  run  their  course  with  the 
most  unfavorable  results.  Prevention,  by  the  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  best  sanitary  conditions,  is  the  only 
means  of  counteracting  the  constitutional  defect. 
We  cannot  too  strongly  insist  upon  pure  air  fur¬ 
nished  in  abundance  to  all  of  our  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  confined  in  barns,  stables,  etc.,  and  fresh 
water  and  wholesome  food  at  all  times  and  places. 


A  Manure  Sled. 


A  sketch  and  description  of  a  manure  sled  comes 
from  H.  H.  Cooper,  Lancaster  Co.,  Pa.,  who  thinks 
is  “the  handiest  and  cheapest  sled  he  has  ever 
seen.”  It  is  very  simple  in  its  construction,  as 


and  simplicity  of  the  arrangement,”  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  simple  farm  implement  is  patented. 


Handle  for  a  Cross-Cut  Saw. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Goodale,  York  Co.,  Me.,  sends  draw¬ 
ings  of  a  handle  for  a  cross-cut  saw  that  is  coming 


Fig 
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1.— A  CROOKED  SAW-HANDLE. 


Fig.  1. — THE  MANURE  SLED. 

shown  in  figure  1.  The  runners,  a,  a,  can  be  of  any 
desired  length  from  4  to  6  feet,  and  may  be  made  of 
3  by  4  pine  scantling.  The  upright  pieces,  6,  set 
in  loose  sockets  in  the  rear  ends  of  the  runners,  and 
can  be  easily  removed.  The  chain  for  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  whiffletree  is  secured  to  the  forward 
ends  of  the  runners  by  staples  put  in  at  au  angle  of 
45  degrees.  The  ends  of  the  two  runners  are  kept 
about  20  inches  apart,  by  means  of  a  spreader,  c, 
placed  between,  and  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the 
chain.  The  manure  is  loaded  upon  these  two  run¬ 
ners,  being  piled  up  in  a  rather  narrow  ridge,  (fig. 
2).  When  the  place  is  reached  where  the  manure  is 
to  be  deposited,  the  two  standards,  against  which 
the  manure  is  pressed  somewhat  tightly,  are  re¬ 


into  very  general  use  in  that  locality.  The  handle, 
as  shown  in  figure  1,  consists  of  a  “  natural  crook” 
from  a  branch  of  some  hard-wooded  tree,  in  the 
form  an  inverted  V,  one  arm  of  the  crook  being 
fastened  into  the  saw  clasp,  while  the  other,  which 
is  in  an  inclined  position,  furnishes  the  handle  for, 
the  operator.  Figure 
2  shows  the  method  of 
procuring  the  handle 
from  the  fork  of  a 
small  tree,  or  from  the 
junction  of  one  branch 
with  another  on  a  large 
tree.  The  use  of  this 
haudle,  our  correspon¬ 
dent  claims  “  saves  1  lie 
muscles  of  the  shoul¬ 
der,  as  a  person  using 
the  handle  can  stand 
upright  and  saw,  while, 
with  the  straight  han¬ 
dle  the  elbow  must  be 
kept  level  with  the 
work.”  Any  device 
that  will  make  easier 
the.  work  of  sawing- 
logs  with  a  cross-cut 
saw  will  be  welcomed  by  the  many  who  have 
more  or  less  of  this  shoulder-aching  work  to  do. 


Fig.  2.— SELECTING  THE 
NATURAL  CROOK. 


Revival  in  tlie  Sheep  Interest.— There  are 
at  present  more  calls  for  the  names  of  raisers  of 
pure-blood  sheep,  than  for  a  long  time.  A  short  time 
ago,  a  gentleman  wished  to  know-  where  he  could 
purchase  several  car  loads  of  the  best  Merinos, 
mostly  rams,  for  shipment  to  the  Southwest.  Not 
only  is  there  a  revival  as  regards  the  number  of 
sheep  to  be  raised,  but  a  strong  tendency  to  grow 
only  those  of  the  best  breeds.  The  “boom’  ’  in  sheep¬ 
raising,  as  the  slang  of  the  day  has  it,  is  a  healthy 
one,  and  one  to  be  encouraged,  moreover  it  seems 
likely  to  last  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
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Hay  Sweeps. 

We  have  requests  for  a  plan  of  an  implement  to 
collect  hay  in  a  field  and  carry  it  to  the  stack  or 
bam  without  loading  it  upon  a  wagon.  This  may 
often  be  done  with  profit  if  the  ground  is  com¬ 
paratively  level  and  the  6tack  or  the  barn  is  not  far 
distant.  The  Hay  Sweep,  an  implement  that  has 
been  in  use  for  some  time,  is  one  that  well  serves 
this  purpose.  The  construction  of  the  Hay  Sw'eep 
may  be  learned  from  figure  1.  It  consists  of  a 


large  horse  rake,  of  the  “revolving”  sort,  and  a 
stout  frame  attachment,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  Two  horses  are  required  to  work  the  Sweep, 
ohe  attached  to  each  end  and  guided  by  boys  upon 
their  backs.  When  in  action,  the  horses  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  windrow,  the  Sweep  as  it  passes 
along  gathering  up  the  hay,  as  seen  in  figure  2.  In 
this  way  a  load  of  500  pounds  can  be  quickly  gath¬ 
ered  up  and  taken  to  the  place  of  deposit.  In  un¬ 
loading,  the  horses  are  turned  back  and  the  sides  of 
the  frame  swung  around,  so  that  the  back  side  of 
the  rake  becomes  the  front ;  the  Sweep  is  then  drawn 
away  from  the  hay  and  is  ready  for  another  load. 
The  dimensions  for  the  construction  of  the  Sweep 
here  given  are  by  John  J.  Thomas,  in  his  work  en¬ 
titled:  “  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery,”  from 
which  useful  volume  we  borrow  the  engravings. 

Main  scantling  below,  4  by  5  inches  and  10  feet 
long ;  the  one  above  it  same  length  and  3  by  4 
inches ;  these  are  three  feet  apart,  connected  by 
seven  upright  bars  1  by  2  inches,  and  3  feet  long. 
The  teeth  are  flat,  \)4  by  4  inches,  5  feet  long,  or 
projecting  2%  feet  each  way ;  they  are  made  taper¬ 
ing  to  the  ends  so  as  to  run  easily  under  the  wind¬ 
row....  Each  gate  (end)  consists  of  two  pieces 
of  scantling  3  inches  square  and  3  feet  long, 
united  by  two  bars  of  wood  1  by  2  inches,  and 
a  third  at  the  bottom  3  inches  square  and  tapering 
upwards,  like  a  short  runner. ..  .The  whiffletrees 
are  fastened  a  little  above  the  middle  of  the  gate, 
and  should  be  so  arranged  that  they  may  be  raised 
or  lowered  so  as  to  be  readily  adjusted.  Mr.  Thomas 
estimates  that  the  Sweep  may  be  made  for  $6  or  $7. 


The  rapidity  and  ease  with  which  the  hay  in 


Fig.  2. — THE  SWEEP  IN  USE. 


many  cases  is  gathered  with  this  implement  renders 
it  one  of  great  service  to  mauy  farmers,  and  at  just 
that  hurried  time  when  every  aid  is  a  help  indeed. 

Harrows  and  Harrowing.— Harrows,  of 
which  there  are  a.  great  number  of  styles,  from  the 
old  “A  ”  “drag,”  with  its  great  wooden  teeth,  to 
the  steel,  square  hinged  harrow,  and  those  of  a  still 
later  form,  provided  with  wheels,  and  a  seat  for  the 
driver,  all  have  a  common  object  to  accomplish — 
the  thorough  pulverization  of  the  soil,  and  mixing 
of  the  various  fertilizers  that  may  have  been  added, 
and  thus  make  an  acceptable  bed  for'the  seed.  The 
easy  access  of  air  to  the  soil,  which  follows  from  a 
thorough  use  of  the  harrow,  is  a  matter  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  as  upon  it  depends  largely  the  formation 
of  available  plant  food,  and  therefore  the  growth  of 


the  plant,  and  success  of  the  crop.  The  young 
growing  roots — the  ones  that  do  most  of  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  of  food — can  much  more  easily  extend 
themselves  through  mellow  soil,  and  reach  the 
food  that  such  a  soil  has  in  keeping  for  them. 


A  Safe  and  Handy  Poke. 

A  poke  is  often  required  to  restrain  breachy 
animals,  and  a  sketch  of  what  seems  to  be  a  very 
useful  one  is  sent  by  Mr.  F.  Coney,  Van  BurenCo., 
Mich.  From  his  experience  with  this  poke  he 
claims  that  it  does  not  cramp  the  animal’s  neck 
while  eating  or  when  lying  down.  Also,  that  it  thor¬ 
oughly  prevents  jumping,  and  is  perfectly  safe.  It 
differs  from  the  ordinary  poke  in  having  the  “  bow” 
much  longer,  so  that  the  block  carrying  the  pro¬ 
jecting  pole  is  brought  down  to  about  the  bend  of 
the  knees.  Mr.  C.  says  that  this  poke  is  so  thorough 
in  its  action  that  it  is  troublesome  for  the  animal 
to  get  over  the  “  bars,”  as  they  are  ordinarily  let 
down  for  cattle  to  pass.  “  This  is  no  objection,  as 
the  animal  most  likely  received  its  first  lesson  in 
jumping  by  being  forced  through  half  open  bars.” 
A  poke  to  be  efficient  should  prevent  jumping  at 


the  lowest  and  weakest  point  in  a  fence,  and  the  one 
shown  in  the  engraving  appears  to  be  such  an  one. 


Links  for  Mending  Chains. 

It  is  often  a  great  inconvenience  to  have  a  chain 
break,  especially  when  many  miles  from  home,  or 
far  from  a  blacksmith’s  shop,  and  the  whole  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  work  comes  to  a  standstill.  A  link 
like  that  in  figure  1,  is  designed  to  come  to  the 
rescue  in  just  such  cases  as  this.  Any  blacksmith 
can  make  a  number  of  them  at  a  trifling  cost,  or 
one  handy  with  the  tools,  can  shape  them  himself. 
One  or  more  of  these  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket 
of  the  over-alls,  or  iu  some  place  about  the  wagon, 
plow  etc.,  and  thus  the  farmer,  teamster,  or  lum¬ 
berman,  can  go  armed  against  breaks  that  are 
always  apt  to  occur. 

The  engravings  show 
the  construction,  and 
the  method  of  their  ap¬ 
plication.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  an  easily  ad¬ 
justed  link  to  a  broken 
chain,  has  led  the 
Ingalls  Manufacturing 
Company,  to  invent  a 
link  for  the  purpose, 
upon  which  they  have 
secured  a  patent.  This 
link  is  a  split  one,  with 
the  two  parts  so  united 
by  a  rivet,  that  it  can  be 
opened  and  adjusted  to 
the  chain,  without  the  aid  of  any  tools.  This  link  is 
shown  open  in  figure  3,  and  closed  in  figure  4.  These 
handy  links  are  now  quite  generally  in  the  trade, 
and  can  doubtless  be  had  at  most  hardware  stores. 
A  small  sum  invested  in  a  supply  of  these,  or  of  the 
home-made  links,  may  save  a  much  larger  sum. 


The  Robin  Question  Again. 

Professor  S.  A.  Forbes,  of  the  State  Normal  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  in  his  elaborate  report  upon 
“The  Food  of  Birds,”  published  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  State  Horticultural  Society  for  187)9,  gives  a 
considerable  space  to  the  Robin.  During  the  season 
41  stomachs  of  this  bird  were  examined  and  the  in¬ 
sects  found  therein  determined  and  placed  in  a 
tabulated  form.  During  the  month  of  March  the 
food  of  the  two  specimens  examined  was  very 
largely  of  grasshoppers  and  insects  which  feed  up- 


Fig.  2. — THE  LINK  IN  PLACE. 


on  decaying  vegetable  matter.  For  this  month 
nothing  can  be  said  against  the  Robin.  In  April 
eleven  birds  were  killed,  and  the  food  was  found  to 
be  much  more  varied  than  for  the  previous  month. 
The  record  stands  :  caterpillars,  32  per  cent ;  bene¬ 
ficial  beetles,  23  per  cent ;  scavenger  beetles,  12* 
per  cent.  “  These  birds  have  apparently  done  very 
much  more  harm  than  good  during  this  month, 
eating  predaceous  beetles,  which  would  probably 
have  destroyed  many  more  noxious  insects  than 
were  found  in  their  stomachs.”  For  May  much 
the  same  record  is  made,  showing  very  little 
in  the  Robin’s  favor.  During  June  55  per  cent 
of  the  food  comes  under  the  head  of  fruits , 
and  of  this  the  largest  part  is  cherries.  Though 
the  food  of  the  Robin  was  largely  fruits,  there  were 
many  injurious  insects  found,  and  the  difficult 
question  arises  of  how  to  strike  the  balance.  A 
quart  of  cherries  cannot  offset  the  same  measure  of 
injurious  insects.  “  When  a  bird  eats  fruit  the  in¬ 
jury  done  stops  right  there  ;  there  are  no  accumulat¬ 
ing  consequences,  but  when  it  destroys  a  noxious 
insect,  it  checks  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the'  species,  it 
destroys  not  only  the  one 
actual  insect,  but  an  inde¬ 
finably  numerous  host  of 
potential  ones.”  Prof. 

Forbes  believes  that  this 
consideration  settles  the 
question,  and  that  Robins 
are  largely  beneficial  even 
in  the  month  of  June.  In  „ 

July  there  was,  taking  the  Fl^  8--™«lu»’  ™ 
insect  food  alone,  7i  per  cent  of  beneficial  insects, 
against  101  per  cent  of  injurious  ones.  “  But  a 
beneficial  insect  is  far  more  beneficial  than  an  in¬ 
jurious  one  is  injurious.”  The  amount  of  fruits 
eaten  is  large  ;  a  total  of  77  per  cent.  “Even  the 
most  devoted  friend  of  the  Robin  must  admit  that 
if  these  14  wTere  fair  examples,  the  Robin  is  a  nui¬ 
sance  in  July.”  In  August  the  bird 
makes  a  better  record,  and  “a  small 
margin  of  profit  may  be  ascribed 
to  his  operations  in  this  month.” 

In  conclusion  Prof.  Forbes  writes : 

“  These  41  Robins  taken  together 
had  certainly  done,  just  previous  to 
the  time  of  their  demise,  fully  as 
much  harm  as  good,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge  from  the  contents  of  their 
stomachs . . .  .Temporarily  we  may 
place  the  Robin  in  the  list  of 
moderately  useful  birds,  using  every  opportunity 
to  increase  our  knowledge,  and  for  the  time  being 
leaving  him  practically  to  himself.” 


Stone-Boats.— At  no  time  in  the  year,  are  stone- 
boats  so  much  in  request  as  at  this  season,  when 
there  are  so  many  heavy  things  to  carry  to  and  from 
the  barn  and  field.  The  harrows,  plows,  bags  or 
barrels  of  grain,  and  fertilizers,  with  other  things 
that  are  often  taken  across  plowed  ground,  are  best 
conveyed  on  a  stone-boat.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one  or  more  of  these  low  and  handy  vehicles, 
which  costs  but  a  trifle  for  lumber  and  bolts,  and 
can  be  made  in  the  6hop  on  a  rainy  day.  All  thin*» 


Fig.  1. — A  CHAIN  LINK. 


Fig.  4. 
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considered,  the  kind  made  from  two-inch  plank, 
sawed  with  an  upturned  end,  is  as  good  as  any. 
When  the  boat  is  not  in  use,  it  should  be  placed  on 
two  timbers,  or  tipped  on  edge,  so  that  the  bottom 
may  not  rest  on  the  earth,  and  thus  be  kept  from 
the  wet,  and  preserved  from  otherwise  rapid  decay. 


The  Line  of  Draught  in  Plowing. 

One  of  the  first  essentials  in  good  plowing  is  the 
adjustment  of  the  clevis  in  the  Line  of  Draught. 


No  matter  how  perfect  the  implement  may  be 
in  its  construction  and  adaptation  to  the  work  re¬ 
quired  of  it,  if  this  adjustment  is  not  properly  made, 
it  will  not  run  on  the  sole  and  the  furrow-slice  will 
be  irregular  in  form  and  imperfectly  turned.  Ex¬ 
perienced  plowmen,  after  repeated  trials,  will  ad¬ 
just  the  clevis  to  make  the  plow  run  level  almost 
intuitively,  without  knowing  anything  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  involved  in  the  changes  iu  its  position  he 
finds  it  necessary  t*  make.  A  knowledge  of  the 
various  conditions  that  change  the  line  of  draught, 
and  of  the  adjustments  required  in  each  case  to 
make  the  plow  run  free,  without  a  tendency  to  go 
too  deep  or  too  shallow,  will,  however,  be  of  great 
assistance  to  those  who  wish  to  do  the  best  work. 
The  reasons  for  the  adjustments  required  to  make 
the  plow  run  the  proper  depth  will  be  readily  seen 
from  a  close  study  of  the  accompanying  engraving. 
The  Center  of  Resistance  in  drawing  the  plow  is  a 
point  (a)  just  above  the  sole.  This  point  will,  of 
course,  vary  slightly  in  position,  being  lower  when 
the  plow  cuts  a  shallow  furrow,  and  higher  when 
the  furrow  is  deeper.  The  line  of  draught  is  a  Hue 
from  the  center  of  resistance,  d,  to  the  point,  b,  in 
the  diagram,  where  the  traces  are  attached  to  the 
collar.  Now,  to  secure  the  free  movement  of  the 
plow  at  a  uniform  depth,  the  clevis  must  be  attached 
to  the  whiffletrees  somewhere  in  this  line,  a-b.  If 
the  plow-beam  is  long,  the  end  will  be  raised 
higher  to  cut  this  line — if  the  plow-beam  is  short, 
it  must  be  lower  for  the  same  reason.  If  the 
traces  are  so  lengthened  that  the  team  is  farther 
from  the  plow,  the  weight  of  the  collar  remains  the 
-same,  and  the  line  of  draught  will  then  be  repre¬ 
sented  by  a-d,  which  cuts  the  clevis  at  a  lower, 
point,  and  a  corresponding  adjustment  must  be 
made  to  make  the  plow  run  as  before.  If  the  traces 
are  shortened,  the  line  of  draught  becomes  a-c,  the 
whiffletrees  must  be  raised  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
elevis  to  keep  the  plow  running  at  the  same  depth 
a6  in  the  other  cases.  When  a  smaller  team  is  used, 
the  point  where  the  traces  are  fastened  to  the  col¬ 
lar  will  be  lower,  and  the  effect  upon  the  line  of 
draught  will  be  the  same  as  that  observed  where  the 
traces  were  made  longer  with-  the  larger  team. 
Every  plowman  knows  that  to  hitch  the  whiffle¬ 
trees  to  the  upper  notch  of  the  clevis  will  make  the 
plow  run  deeper,  and  to  hitch  in  the  lower  notch 
will  make  the  plow  run  shallow — and  that  to 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  traces  will  have  the  same 
effect.  In  each  case,  however,  the  adjustment 
consists  in  bringing  the  point  of  attachment  in  the 
elevis  into  the  line  of  draught,  which  changes  as 
the  depth  of  the  furrow  varies,  the  attachment 
of  the  traces  at  the  collar  remaining  the  same. 


Ootton-Seed  Meal  is  a  very  concentrated  food, 
and  in  using  it  this  fact  must  be  kept  in  mind.  A 
ton  of  it  contains  about  371  pounds  of  Potash,  50 
lbs.  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  75  lbs.  of  Nitrogen.  It 
is  highly  nitrogenous,  as  the  analyses  show,  and 
therefore  should  be  used  with  substances  rich  in 
starch,  or  like  materials,  which  contain  little  or  no 
nitrogen.  Two  pounds  of  cotton-seed  meal,  is 


enough  to  feed  daily  to  a  cow  or  a  horse  ;  smaller 
animals,  should  have  proportionally  less.  Fed  in 
the  quantities  given,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  doing 
any  injury,  but  only  good  to  the  animal  system. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Self  Fastening  Bolt. — A  simple  and  handy 
bolt  is  shown  in  figure  1,  the  important  feature  of 
which  is  the  curved  end.  This  end  is  so  looped, 
that  it  wTill  pass  over  the  clasp  a,  when  the  loop  is 
held  upright.  After  the 
curved  end  of  the  bolt  has 
been  shoved  past  the  clasp 
a,  thus  bolting  the  door, 
the  bolt  turns  down  of  its 
own  weight,  to  the  posi¬ 
tion  shown  in  figure  2,  in 
which  position  it  cannot 
be  pushed  back,  because 
the  lower  part  of  the  clasp 
a  is  longer  than  the  upper. 
If  it  is  desired  to  lock  the 
door,  this  can  be  done  by 
having  a  hole  in  the  lower  part  of  the  clasp, 
through  which  the  stem  of  a  common  padlock  can 
pass  above  the  curved  end  of  the  closed  bolt. 

A  Mending  Clamp. — One  of  the  handy  things  on 
a  farm,  is  a  clasp  to  hold  firmly  together  the  broken 
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Fig.  1.— BOLT  OPEN. 

pieces  of  harness,  halter,  etc.,  while  being  mended, 
like  that  shown  in  figure  3.  The  clamp  consists  of 
two  curved*  hickory  strips,  which  are  nailed  to  a 


Fig.  2.— BOLT  FASTENED  AND  LOCKED. 


small  square  block  by  one  end,  the  opposite  ends 
pressing  upon  each  other  with  some  force.  The 
ends  where  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact,  should  be  so  shaped 
that  they  will  meet  squarely, 
with  as  large  a  flat  surface,  as 
the  thickness  of  the  material 
wiU  allow.  When  in  use,  the 
clamp  is  held  between  the 
knees,  so  that  any  additional 
pressure  may  be  easily  given. 
The  implement  is  often  made 
from  portions  of  two  barrel 
staves,  which  is  much  easier 
than  to  work  out  the  hickory 
pieces,  and  for  most  purposes 
for  which  the  farmer  needs  a 
clamp,  made  in  this  way  wiU 
answer  about  as  well. 

A  Litter  Basket.— There 
are  many  occasions  upon 
the  farm  where  an  ordinary  basket  is  far  too 
small  for  the  best  service.  The  one  shown  in  the 
engraving  below  (fig.  4),  is  designed  to  meet  such 
cases,  but  the  writer  has  specially  in  mind  the  use 
of  it  in  carrying  green  fodder  from  the  field  to  the 


stable,  where  it  is  to  be  fed,  provided  the  distance 
is  not  very  great.  The  Basket  consists  of  a  large 
open,  hoop-pole  box  resembling  a  crockery  crate — 


but  not  so  heavy,  with  two  bars,  fastened  upon 
the  sides  to  serve  as  handles  by  which  it  may  be 
carried  by  two  persons.  Such  a  basket  can  be  used 
for  gathering  various  kinds  of  roots,  cabbages, 
etc.,  and,  in  fact,  very  many  things  upon  the  farm. 

A  Cow  Curry  Comb.— “R.  E.,”  Snyder  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  a  sketch  of  a  curry  comb  and  brush  for 
use  in  the  cow  stables. 

It  is  made  of  broom- 
corn,  for  the  brush  part, 
and  two  pieces  of  wood 
6  or  7  inches  long  for 
the  “  head  ”  fastened 
together  by  two  bolts,  5  _A  cow  CUBBT  COMB. 
with  the  broom  corn  be¬ 
tween  them,  as  is  shown  in  figure  5.  A  handle 
of  any  desired  length  is  fastened  to  the  middle  of 
the  brush.  Mr.  E.  likes  it  better  than  any  other 
curry  comb  that  he  ever  used  with  his  cattle. 

Another  Wagon  Jack.— No  doubt  that  so  long 
as  wagons  run,  they  will  need  to  be  oiled  or 
greased,  and  to  do  this,  jacks  will  be  used.  A  sub¬ 
scriber  adds  still  another  to  our  collection,  in  send¬ 
ing  a  sketch  of  one  he  has  used  for  a  long  time,  and 
which  he  thinks  superior  to  many  he  has  seen. 
The  engraving,  figure  6,  gives  the  method  of  con¬ 
struction  of  this  jack,  and  it  needs  but  little  expla¬ 
nation.  The  base  is  large,  which  is  an  important 
point  in  an  implement  of  this  kind.  A  single  up¬ 
right  piece,  a  lever  with  a  few  notches,  and  an  iron 
key,  with  a  couple  of  bolts  to  secure  them  to  the 
standard,  are  the  materials  required  to  make  the 
jack.  The  method  of  operation  is  simple,  the  dotted 
lines  showing  the  different  positions  of  the  lever. 


Sheep  Washing. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  minds  of  many  wool-grow¬ 
ers  as  to  the  practical  utility  of  washing  the  fleece 
while  it  is  still  upon  the  sheep’s  back.  A  deduc¬ 
tion — usually  one-third — is  made  by  the  wool-buyers 
from  the  weight  of  all  unwashed  wool,  and  in  most 
cases  this  is  not  far  from  the  loss  which  the  fleece 
would  sustain  in  the  process  of  washing,  if  it  is 
done  with  the  average  amount  of  thoroughness. 
Nevertheless,  the  practice  of  washing  the  sheep  is 


very  general,  and  if  there  is  no  return  in  money  for 
the  labor  of  washing,  there  is  the  satisfaction  of 
having  cleaner  wool  to  work  with  when  shearing. 

The  common  method  of  washing  is  to  select  some 
favorable  place  in  a  brook  where  the  water  is  about 
3  feet  deep,  the  bottom  hard  and  gravelly,  and  the 
current  moderate,  and  then  build  a  pen  of  rails 
sufficient  to  hold  a  large  flock,  and  provided  with  a 
narrow  opening  towards  the  stream.  Into  this  pen 
the  sheep  are  driven  through  an  opening,  tempo¬ 
rarily  made  for  the  purpose,  at  the  rear.  One  man, 
perhaps  aided  by  a  boy,  tends  the  flock  and  passes 
the  sheep  to  the  washers  who  are  standing  in  the 
stream.  The  sheep  should  have  been  previously 
tagged  aud  freed  from  all  large  soiled  clots.  The 
washing  should  not  be  done  until  the  water  had 
become  so  warm  that  the  sheep  may  not  be  chilled 
and  injured.  Special  care  must  be  taken  with 
old  or  sickly  sheep,  and  ewes  that  are  still  with 
lamb.  An  exposure  of  the  sheep  to  a  warm  rain 


Fig.  3.— MENDING 
CLAMP. 
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the  day  previous  to  the  washing  is  an  advantage,  as 
it  softens  and  loosens  the  dirt  and  renders  the 
washing  easier  and  more  thorough.  As  the  sheep 
are  washed  they  should  pass  out  upon  a  clean, 
grassy  slope  that  rises  gradually  from  the  stream, 
otherwise  the  water-laden  animals  may  fall  and 
soil  their  fleeces.  After  washing,  if  the  weather 
should  suddenly  turn  cooler,  the  flock  should  be 
provided  with  shelter,  to  prevent  their  taking  cold, 
as  they  would  be  very  likely  to  do.  From  the  time 
of  washing  to  that  of  shearing,  two  weeks  or  so, 
the  sheep  should  be  kept  in  a  pasture  that  is  free 
from  any  bare  ground,  overhanging  banks,  or  steep 
side-hills,  so  that  the  wool  may  be  kept  clean. 

A  second  method  of  washing,  which  is  employed 
when  the  stream  is  small  but  somewhat  rapid,  is  to 
arrange  a  spout  for  the  passage  of  the  water,  and 
hold  the  sheep  under  the  end — the  water  flowing 
upon  the  animal.  In  this  way  the  washer  does  not 
go  into  the  stream,  and  if  provided  with  rubber 
boots  and  apron,  may  keep  himself  comparatively 
dry.  The  washing  by  this  method  is  very  thorough 
as  there  is  a  stream  of  clean  water  constantly  flow¬ 
ing  into  and  through  the  wool,  and  carrying  off 
the  impurities  as  they  are  removed  from  the  sheep. 


Bogus  Bermuda  Grass. 

Serious  “  Official  ”  Blundering1. 

A  friend  in  Marshall,  Texas,  wrote  a  while  ago, 
that  the  same  mail  which  brought  him  the  February 
Amei-ican  Agriculturist,  containing  an  article  which 
stated  that  Bermuda  Grass  was  not  known  to  pro¬ 
duce  seed  in  this  country,  also  brought  him  a  pack¬ 
age  of  “  Bermuda  Grass  Seed ,”  from  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  at  Washington  !  Naturally  he 
was  in  a  quandary,  and  inclosing  a  sample,  said  ; 
“  Please  tell  me  if  this  is  the  seed,  if  so,  is  it  prob¬ 
ably  brought  from  some  other  country?”  We 
opened  the  parcel; — with  all  our  faith  in  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  that  Department  for  blundering,  we  could 
hardly  believe  it.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that 
any  one  not  entirely  daft,  could  have  sent  this  for 
Bermuda  Grass.  We  wrote  to  our  Texan  friend  for 
the  label  sent  with  the  seed,  and  in  response  to  this 
request  he  sent  not  only  the  label,  but  the  parcel  as 
it  was  received.  There  could  be  no  mistake  about 
it — at  least  not  on  his  part.  The  label  reads  thus  : 

“Department  of  Agriculture. 

BERMUDA  CRASS. 

igpNote  and  report,  soil,  culture,  time  of  ripening, 
quality,  and  quantity  of  crop.  This  is  required 
of  all  persons  receiving  seeds,  as  a  condition  of  the 
distribution.” 

The  bag  contained  about  a  quart  of  broken 
spikelets,  a  whole  one  of  which,  of  the  natural 
size,  is  shown  in  figure  1.  This  grass,  though  well 
known  to  botanists,  is  so  little  known  to  people  in 
general,  as  to  have  reeieved  no  common  name — at 
least,  none  is  given  in  the  works  on  southern  bot¬ 
any,  nor  have  the  southern  friends  of  whom  we 
have  inquired,  been  able  to  learn  of  one.  We  are 
therefore  confined  to  its  botanical  name,  which  may 
be  called  an  wwcommon  one,  so  far  as  length  is  con¬ 
sidered  —  Stenotaphrum  Americanum.  Generally 
when  we  know  the  derivation  of  such  a  name,  its 
meaning  helps  us  to  remember  it,  but  in  this  case 
it  does  little  good  to  know  that  Stenos  means  “  nar¬ 
row,”  and  Taphros  means  a  “groove,”  when  the 
“  narrow  groove  ”  is  upon  a  part  of  the  flower  quite 
hidden  from  sight,  and  so  small  that  only  a  glass 
will  show  it.  As  to  the  specific  name,  America¬ 
num,  that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  descriptive, 
We  do  not  take  sufficient  space  to  figure 
the  whole  plant,  as  the  flowering  portion  is  the 
characteristic  part  of  it.  It  has  extensively  creep¬ 
ing  stems,  from  which  arise  flowering  stems  about 
a  foot  high,  bearing  one  to  four  such  spikes  as 
that  in  figure  1.  The  structure  of  the  spike  is 
quite  unlike  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in 
grasses  ;  that  portion  which  holds  the  flowers  (and 
seeds),  is  thick  and  flattened,  and  the  flowers  are 
hidden  in  little  depressions,  or  excavations  in  its 
substance — a  structure  so  unusual,  that  it  would  ar¬ 
rest  the  attention  of  any  observing  person.  Com¬ 
pare  this  figure  with  that  of  the  spikes  of  Bermuda 
Grass  in  figure  2,  both  being  of  real  size.  Can  any 


two  grasses  be  more  unlike  ?  Yet  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States,  sends  this  over 
the  country  as  Bermuda  Grass  !  When  Newton 
was  at  the  head'of  the  Department,  a  friend  of  ours 
was  in  the  office  on  some  business,  and  saw  a  box, 
labeled  “  Echium  vulgare ,  ”  and  on  asking  what  that 
meant,  he  was  informed  that  it  was  “  the  seeds  of  a 
new  honey  plant  just  imported  from  Europe,”  which 
was  about  to  be  distributed  for  trial  as  bee  pastur¬ 
age.  Our  friend,  thinking  that  there  was  already 
quite  too  much  “Viper’s  Bugloss,”  or  “Blue  Devils” 
in  the  country,  made  such  a  vigorous  protest,  and 
brought  such  strong  evidence  upon  the  point,  that 
the  country  was  saved  this  scattering  broadcast 
one  of  the  worst  weeds  known  to  our  agriculture. 
It  appears  that  the  Government  Seed  Shop  has 
not  improved  in  all  these  years.  Let  us  say  here, 
that  the  sending  out  of  this  stuff  for  “  Bermuda 
Grass,”  could  not  have  happened  had  the  Botanist 
of  the  Department  been  consulted— and  the  very 
fact  that  it  is  done,  shows  that  he  was  not  consulted 
—for  he,  being  a  man  of  science,  would  have  protest¬ 
ed  against  it.  But  what  is  the  Stenotaphrum  really  ? 
Not  being  Bermuda  Grass,  what  is  it  good  for  ?  will 
be  asked.  This  is  a  point  upon  which  we  have  not 
been  able  to  get  any  direct  information.  Doct. 
Porcher,  in  his  excellent  work  on  “  The  Resources 
of  Southern  Fields  and  Forests,”  does  not  men¬ 
tion  this  species  of  grass, 
which  is  in  itself  strong  neg¬ 
ative  evidence,  for  scarcely 
any  vegetable  product  of 
even  doubtful  utility,  has 
escaped  this  industrious  au¬ 
thor.  Chapman  says  nothing 
as  to  its  uses,  and  Elliott, 
(1821),  whose*  descriptions 
are  much  more  in  detail, 
and  who  rarely  fails  to  notice 
the  popular  reputation  a 
plant  may  have,  if  useful  or 
otherwise,  says  nothing  of 
this,  nor  do  recent  inquiries 
add  to  our  knowledge.  The 
plant  is  described  as  grow¬ 
ing  near  salt  water,  from 
South  Carolina  to  Florida.  If 
a  grass  found  within  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  salt  water,  should 
be  found  of  any  value  in 
cultivation,  it  would  be 
something  remarkable.  But 
that  is  not  the  question,  and 
does  not  affect  the  fact  that 
the  Government  Seed  Shop 
is  conducted  with  a  lack  of 
accuracy,  a  wicked,  blunder¬ 
ing  stupidity,  that  would 
ruin  any  one  legitimately  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  seed  business. 
A  salt-water  grass,  not  its 
seeds  proper,  .but  its  seed 
clusters,  of  no  known  utility, 
is  sent  over  the  country  at 
public  expense  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  mails,  with  the 
Government  label,  under  a 
false  name,  pretending  to  be 
the  seeds  of  a  grass,  which, 
under  certain  conditions, 
and  with  proper  manage¬ 
ment,  has  real  value,  but 
which  has  never  yet,  so  far 
as  our  most  experienced 
botanists  have  learned,  pro¬ 
duced  seeds  at  all  in  this 
country.  This  Government 
distribution  of  seeds  is  a 
sham  and  a  farce.  Sustain¬ 
ed  under  the  plea  that  it  in¬ 
troduces  new  and  rare  va¬ 
rieties,  it  really  supplies 
squash,  tomato,  and  other 
common  garden  seeds,  that 
the  many  have  to  buy,  to  the  friends  of  a  few 
Congressmen.  When  it  undertakes  to  give  out  a 
novelty,  it  is  quite  apt  to  send  seed  of  a  tropical 
plant,  with  no  explanation,  to  Northern  Minnesota, 


Fig.  1.  —  “BERMUDA 
GRASS  ”  ( Stenotaphrum 
Americanum)  of  the 
U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE. 


or  make  some  other  blunder.  But  this  Bogus  Ben 
muda  Grass  Seed,  is  the  most  glaring  example  of  the 
utter  ignorance,  of  the  entire  lack  of  appreciation 
of  the  importance  of  accuracy,  that  has  come  to 
our  knowledge.  It  is  time,  if  this  seed  business  is 
to  be  continued,  that  it  cease  to  be  carried  on  to 


Fig.  2.— THE  BERMUDA  grass  {Oynodon  Dactyton )_ 

the  detriment  of  the  farmers  of  the  country.  How 
many,  who  having  read  of  the  value  in  some  locali¬ 
ties  of  Bermuda  Grass,  will  plow,  harrow,  sow,  and 
watch  and  wait,  and  if  they  get  any  return,  wilt 
have  only  what  is  likely  to  be  a  useless  salt-marsh 
grass— at  any  rate  not  Bermuda  Grass.  Thus  an 
error  goes  out  with  Government  sanctiop,  which 
will  not  be  rectified  in  years.  Instead  of  striving 
for  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  or  giving  banquets  marked 
by  the  conspicuous  absence  of  nearly  all  of  the 
bidden  guests,  the  head  seedsman  had  better  get 
some  one  in  his  shop  who  knows  Bermuda  Grass, that 
its  botanical  name  is  not  Stenotaphrum  Americanum  . 


Some  of  the  Newer  Grapes. 

It.  is  interesting  to  look  back  12  or  15  years  in  our 
volumes,  and  see  how  largely  they  were  occupied 
by  articles  on  grapes  and  grape-culture.  There 
seemed  at  one  time  danger  of  a  second  “  multicau- 
lis  mania,”  so  generally  did  grape-culture  occupy 
public  attention.  The  sudden  cessation  of  this  in¬ 
terest  is  one  of  the  most  curious  incidents  in  the 
history  of  our  fruit  culture.  The  inroads  of  the 
Phylloxera,  though  unrecognized,  had  much  to  do 
with  the  collapse,  but  not  all.  Our  people  in  this, 
as  in  many  other  things,  had  a  “  zeal  beyond  knowl¬ 
edge,”  and  that  cooling  off,  which  in  such  cases  is 
sure  to  come,  took  place  in  this  instance  with  a 
most  surprising  suddenness.  Though  grape-cul¬ 
ture  has,  since  that  time,  been  remarkably  quiet,  it 
must  not,  on  that  account,  be  inferred  that  nothing 
has  been  done.  In  fact, there  has  probably  been  more 
real  progress  in  these  last  12  years  than  in  all  pre¬ 
vious  time.  Formerly  it  was  thought  that  progress 
consisted  in  producing  new  varieties  of  grapes,  and 
the  great  point  was  to  get  the  grape.  We  already 
had  the  “grape  for  the  million,”  but  our  leading 
grape-men  strove  to  find  one  grape  for  “  all  the  mill, 
ions.”  As  we  look  back  upon  it  how  droll  it  all 
seems.  There  were  several  who  claimed  to  have 
the  grape,  and  how  perfect  (in  its  producers  eyes  at 
least),  that  grape  was  !  To  ask  a  question  implying 
that  the  grape  had  a  fault,  was  as  great  an  offence 
as  to  speak  disparagingly  of  the  owner’s  wife.  The 
grape-safety  of  the  nation  was  to  hang  upon  the 
grape,  and  it  is  astonishing  how  many  of  them  there 
were.  Where  are  they  all  now  ?  We  have  learned 
much  since  those  exciting  times.  When  we  learned 
that  there  was  not,  and  in  the  nature  of  things 
could  not  be,  one  grape  for  the  whole  nation,  a  long 
step  was  made  forward.  When  that  point  was  ad¬ 
mitted,  the  occupation  of  those  who  had  the  grape 
was  gone.  The  Phylloxera  was  a  dreadful  scourge, 
but  it  taught  a  most  important  lesson,  th  -t  there 
were  grapes— and  grapes.  Grape-growers  <  uf  not 
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recognized  the  fact  that  while  Nature  had  given  us 
several  very  distinct  species  of  wild  grape,  they  had 
been  working,  with  remarkably  few  exceptions,  up¬ 
on  the  varieties  of  one  species  and  hybrids  from 
them.  The  Isabella  and  Catawba,  the  Iona  and 
Walter,  the  Concord  and  Ives,  and  a  long  list  of 
others  that  have  had  their  season  of  popularity, 
were  all  derived  from  one  and  the  same  wild  species, 
and  consequently  partook,  more  or.  less,  of  the 
peculiarities  of  that,  whether  those  were  desirable 
or  otherwise.  The  general  recognition  of  the  fact, 
and  working  upon  the  knowledge  that  there  were, 
at  least,  three  other  species  of  native  grapes,  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  which  might  be  valuable,  was  the  next 
forward  step  in  grape-culture.  The  varieties  we 
have  referred  to  are  derived  from  the  common  Fox 
Grape  of  the  Atlantic  slope— the  Vitis  Labrusca  of 
botanists.  Besides  this  there  are  Vitis  aestivalis,  the 
Summer  Grape,  Vitis  cordifolia  (sometimes  called 
rvparia,  for  reasons  we  need  not  give  here,)  the  Frost 
Grape,  and  V  vulpina,  the  Southern  Fox,  or  Bul- 
lace.  This  last  is  restricted  to  the  far  Southern  States 
and  need  not  be  considered, but  the  other  two  species 
have  proved  mines  of  horticultural  wealth,  which 
have  amply  repaid  the  thorough  working  they  have 
received  in  the  past  few  years.  We  would  not  be 
understood  to  say  that  varieties  of  these  species 
»  were  not  previously  known  in  cultivation,  as  every 
one  familiar  with  grapes  knows  better  ;  but,  that  it 
is  only  recently  that  an  earnest  effort  has  been  made 
to  seek  out  new  varieties  of  these,  and  to  improve 
them  by  the  production  of  new  seedlings.  We  have 
turned  out  of  the  old  ruts  and  are  running  in  new 
tracks.  Not  only  do  the  species  mentioned  differ 
in  their  fruit,  but  they  are  unlike  all  through,  even 
to  the  texture  of  the  wood  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  may  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  As  stated 
in  another  article,  the  grape-louse— Phylloxera— is 
not  destructive  to  all  grapes  alike,  there  being  cer¬ 
tain  varieties  that  are  so  little  affected  by  the 
scourge  that  they  are  practically  Phylloxera-proof. 
Upon  this  fact,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  rests  the 
future  of  grape-culture  in  this  country,  and  the 
search  for  varieties  which,  while  they  resist  the 
Phylloxera,  shall  be  equal  to  the  older  kinds  in  the 
quality  of  their  fruit,  has  led  to  the  great  recent 
improvements  in  grape-culture  to  which  we  have 
referred.  We  had  varieties  before  of  which  the 
fruit  was  good  enough,  well  nigh  perfect,  but  we 
oouldn’t  get  it,  no  matter  how  many  vines  we 
had;  there  was  “mildew  of  the  leaf,”  there  was 
“  rot  of  the  berry,”  and  there 
was  “  the  vine  didn’t  do 
well  with  me  ” — another  name 
for  Phylloxera,  that  stood 
between  us  and  the  fruit  we 
knew  to  he  so  excellent.  It 
is  largely  due  to  the  devoted 
grape-growers  of  Missouri,  and 
to  Mr.  Ricketts,  of  Newburgh, 

N.  Y.,  who  has  been  at  work 
in  the  same  direction,  that 
we  now  have  several,  with 
the  promise  in  the  near  future 
of  several  more,  varieties  of 
grapes,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of 
excellent  quality — and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  vines 
are  thus  far,  without  the  draw¬ 
backs  that  have  made  grape¬ 
growing  too  often  little  else 
than  a  series  of  disappoint¬ 
ments.  While  we  anticipate 
gratifying  results  from  the 
introduction  of  new  varieties 
derived  from  the  aestivalis  and 
cordifolia  species,  the  former 
being  especially  suited  to  the 
Southern  States,  we  would  not 
forget  that  great  improvement 
has  been  made  in  those  derivedjrom  Labrusca.  Be¬ 
cause  other  classes  of  grapes  are  coming  to  the 
front,  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  these  will  go  to 
the  rear,  especially  as  table  grapes.  In  this  class 
we  find  some  of  our  very  best  and  our  very  worst 
as  to  quality,  and  there  is  no  uniformity  as  regards 
their  ability  to  resist  mildew,  Phylloxera,  etc. 
Among  the  newer  varieties  especially  noticeable 


A  NEW  WHITE  GRAPE— PRENTISS. 


Husmann,  of  the  State  University  of  Missouri,  has 
given  us  such  a  work,*  and  all  who  know  anything 
of  grapes  and  grape-culture  will  concede  his  ability 
to  do  so.  This  work,  while  it  gives  the  author’s 
methods  of  growing  and  training  the  vine,  which 

*  American  Grape-Growing  and  Wine-Making,  by  Prof. 
George  Hnsmann.  New  York:  The  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  245  Broadway.  Price,  sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.50. 


productiveness  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  is 
something  wonderful.  As  we  saw  and  handled  the 
vine  from  which  the  photograph  was  taken,  we 
know  that  no  bunches  were  tied  on  for  effect ;  in¬ 
deed,  when  we  say  that  it  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  T. 
8.  Hubbard,  of  Fredonia,  N.  Y.,  the  assurance  is 
unnecessary.  It  was  wonderful  as  a  specimen  of 
fruitfulness ;  but  no  vine  should  bear  so  much. 


are  generally  followed  in  Missouri,  and  shows  how 
to  convert  the  fruit  into  wine,  is  especially  valuable 
for  the  information  it  gives  on  the  newer  grapes  of 
all  classes.  We  give  two  engravings  from  the  book, 
showing  two  of  the  newer  varie¬ 
ties,  one  of  a  peculiarly  western 
type,  the  Elvira,  and  the  other, 
the  Prentiss,  one  of  the  recent 
eastern  additions  to  the  grape  list. 

The  Elvira  belongs  to  the 
class  of  grapes  derived  from  the 
species  cordifolia,  and  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  as  showing  that  a  faulty, 
almost  worthless  variety,  may  pro¬ 
duce  a  seedling  of  great  excellence. 
It  was  raised  by  Jacob  Rommell,  of 
Mo.,  and  is  a  seedling  of  the  Tay¬ 
lor.  The  parent  is  chiefly  noticea¬ 
ble  for  a  wonderful  extent  of  vine, 
and  a  corresponding  scarcity  of 
fruit.  The  fruit  is  well  enough, 
but  the  berries  are  but  few  in 
a  cluster  aud  small.  The  Elvira — 
well,  to  hear  our  Missouri  friends 
talk,  brings  back  the  days  when  the 
originators  of  the  Iona,  the  Walter, 
set  forth  their  merits,  with  this 
difference  however  :  those  grapes 
had  no  faults,  while  the  Mis¬ 
souri  people  admit  that  the  Elvira 
has  just  one  ;  The  bunch  is  so  com,, 
pact,  that  sometimes  a  rain  com¬ 
ing  after  a  drouth,  causes  the  ber¬ 
ries  to  crack.  It  is  a  white  grape 
of  medium  size  and  great  beauty, 
and  of  excellent  quality  for  both 
table  and  wine  ;  perfect  hardiness, 
entire  freedom  from  disease,  great 
productiveness,  and  ease  of  prop¬ 
agation,  are  claimed  for  it.  The 
shape  of  the  bunch  is  given  by  the 
engraving,  with  which  is  a  separate 
berry,  to  show  the  actual  size. 
The  Prentiss  was  raised  by  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  in  Western  New  York,  and  is  from  the  Isa¬ 
bella.  If  bad  qualities  were  always  transmitted, 
this  should  have  its  share,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
vine  appears  to  be  exceedingly  healthy.  This  is 
also  a  white  grape,  of  medium  size  in  bunch  and 
berry,  of  good  quality,  and  a  toughness  of  skin, 
that  makes  it  a  most  excellent  market  fruit.  Its 


are  Brighton,  Highland,  Jefferson,  Moore’s  Early, 
and  Storm  King  among  dark  grapes,  while  in 
whites  we  have  Duchess,  Poeklington,  Niagara, 
Lady  Washington,  and  Prentiss.  Among  new 


THE  ELVIRA  GRAPE. 

grapes  should  be  included  the  wonderful  collection 
raised  by  Mr.  Ricketts,  a  few  of  which  have  been 
offered,  but  many  choice  treasures  are  yet  in  re¬ 
serve.  Indeed,  so  many  have  been  the  additions 
to  the  list  of  grapes  that  a  new  work  on  grape-cul¬ 
ture  was  needed,  if  only  to  record  and  describe 
these,  as  they  have  all  appeared  since  any  of  the 
standard  books  were  published.  Prof.  George 
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The  White  Moulds  on  Plants. 


A  number  of  our  cultivated  and  other  plants  are 
■often  attacked  by  members  of  a  small  group  of 
Fungi,  which,  from  the  prevailing  color  of  the 
blotches  and  spots  they  produce,  are  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  White  Moulds.  The  mustards  are 
especially  subject  to  these  moulds,  their  stems  (a 
portion  of  one  is  shown  in  fig.  1)  fre¬ 
quently  being  almost  entirely  cover¬ 
ed  with  the  white  spots,  which  have 
been  likened  to  streaks  of  white¬ 
wash,  and  not  without  good  reason. 
The  Cabbage, Cauliflower,  Shepherds’ 
Purse,  and  a  number  of  other  plants 
belonging  to  the  Mustard  Family, 
are  subject  to  these  pests.  One  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  White  Moulds  is  common 
on  the  Salsify,  or  “Oyster  Plant,” 
and  in  some  localities  “it  is  so 
abundant  as  to  excite  fears  that  the 
crop  might  be  destroyed.  ”  Figure  2 
shows  an  enlarged  view  of  one  of  the 
spots  of  figure  1.  It  is  seen  that  the 
epidermis,  or  skin  of  the  mustard 
Fig- 1.  stem  ,  is  ruptured  and  forced  back  by 

a  mass  of  white-colored  substance,  which  arises 
from  the  interior.  This  substance  consists  of  a 
vast  multitude  of  spores  which  are  white  and  close¬ 
ly  packed  together.  A  cross-section  of  one  of  these 
small  spots  from  a 
leaf,  is  shown  in  fig¬ 
ure  3,  from  which  a 
clear  idea  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  mould 
may  be  gained.  The 
skin  of  the  leaf  is 
shown  as  ruptured 
and  turned  back — the 
substance  of  the  leaf 
below  is  seen  to  con¬ 
sist  of  oval  cells 
which  are  shaded  or 
■dotted;  those  at  the 
lower  portion  being 
regular  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement  by  the  side 
of  each  other.  The 
fungus  itself  consists  of  minute  threads,  which  may 
be  seen  passing  between  the  leaf-cells  and  ending 
at  the  point  of  rupture,  in  rows  of  nearly  spherical 
bodies,  which  extend  upwards  and  are  exposed  to 
the  open  air.  Two  of  the  rows  of  spores  are  shown 
still  more  highly  magnified  at  the  right  of  figure  3, 
with  the  attachment  to  the  thread  at  the  base , 
some  new  rows  of  spores  are  beginning  to  be 
formed.  The  slender  threads  which  pass  through 
the  substance  of  the  mustard,  or  cabbage  plant,  act 
as  roots  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  nourishment, 
and  it  is  only  after  these  threads,  or  filaments,  be¬ 
come  numerous  and  well  established,  that  the 
fungus  turns  its  attention  to  the  production  of 
spores.  In  this  respect  fungi,  are  like  all  other 
plants,  first  they  accumnlate  a  stock  of  nourish¬ 
ment  and  then  devote  it,  or  a  large  portion,  to  the 


WHITE  SPOT  MAGNIFIED. 


F^g-  3. — CROSS-SECTION  OF  MOULD  SPOT.  Fig.  4. 

propagation  of  the  kind.  The  white  spores,  which 
are  formed  in  such  large  quantities,  are  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  mould  ;  and  they  are  carried 
by  wind,  rain,  etc.,  to  some  new  place  on  the  same 
or  another  plant,  where  they  germinate  and  grow, 
and  produce  a  new  spot  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
thus  spreading  the  disease  with  great  rapidity.  Be¬ 
sides  the  spores  just  described,  which  we  have  seen 
«re  produced  in  rows  upon  protruding  filaments, 


and  are  for  immediate  growth,  there  is  another  kind 
which  is  formed  by  a  slow  process  by  the  uuion  of 
filaments  down  in  the  substance  of  the  plant  upon 
which  the  fungus  is  growing.  This  second  kind  of 
spore  is  much  larger,  provided  with  a  thick,  firm 
coat  of  a  dark  color,  which  is  variously  marked  upon 
the  surface.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  growing 
season  is  required  for  the  perfection  of  6pores  of 


Fig.  5.— WINTER  SPORES  AND  THEIR  MOTILE  SPORES. 


this  kiDd,  and  they  can  be  found  in  autumn  always 
within  the  substance  of  the  plants.  They  do  not 
germinate  at  once,  but  remain  dormant  through  the 
winter,  and  grow  the  following  spring.  The  ger¬ 
mination  of  these  winter  spores,  as  they  may  be 
called,  is  peculiar.  The  contents  divide  up  into  a 
large  number,  sometimes  as  many  as  a  hundred, 
small  bodies,  each  of  which  then  grows  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  separate  plant.  Figure  5  shows  one  of 
these  winter  spores,  also  one  producing  a  multitude 
of  small  bodies,  each  of  which  is  provided  with 
two  minute  hair-like  threads,  and  capable  of  motion. 
Oue  of  these  little  bodies — motile  spore — is  shown 
greatly  magnified  near  the  center  of  the  engraving. 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  injurious  effects  which 
have  resulted  from  the  White  Moulds  have  been 
small  as  compared  with  those  from  many  other 
fungi.  From  the  general  similarity  of  the  members 
of  the  group  in  hand  to  the  Grape  Mildew,  the 
treatment  should  be  the  6ame,  namely  :  the  use  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  dusting  it  freely  upon  the 
plants  so  soon  as  there  are  any  signs  of  disease. 

A  word  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  White  Moulds, 
in  that  one  species  is  very  fond  of  the  common 
Purslain  or  “  Pussley,”  and  often  attacks  it  so 
vigorously  as  to  endanger  its  life.  For  this  no  one 
will  complain.  Another  member  is  a  lover  of  the 
“pigweeds,”  and  helps  to  keep  them  in  check. 
If  we  could  induce  all  fungi  to  grow  only  upon 
our  weeds  it  would  be  a  strong  point  gained. 

The  Great  Enemy  to  Grape  Culture- 
Phylloxera. 

Since  the  first  discoveries  concerning  Phylloxera, 
we  have  through  one  cause  and  another  said  but 
little  about  it.  Indeed,  since  we  had  an  article  on 
the  subject  a  vast  number  have  taken  up  grape- 
growing,  multitudes  of  new  readers  have  come  to 
our  pages,  and  it  seems  necessary  to  give  a  brief 
account  of  it.  Phylloxera  is  a  plant-louse,  the  name, 
which  stands  for  a  genus  of  these  insects,  is  de¬ 
rived  from  Greek  words,  meaning  a  leaf,  and 
parched,  from  the  scorched  appearance  that  oak- 
leaves  assumed  from  the  attacks  of  another  and  an 
earlier  known  species.  The  full  name  of  the  one 
in  question,  that  which  preys  upon  the  grape,  is 
Phylloxera  vastatriz.  It  is  an  American  insect,  and 
was  a  cause  of  serious  losses  to  our  grape-growers 
long  before  its  existence  was  known  or  even  sus¬ 
pected,  and  passing  to  Europe  completely  devasta¬ 
ted  the  vineyards  of  some  localities,  and  where 
wine-making  is  an  important  industry,  caused  losses 
only  to  be  estimated  by  millions  of  dollars.  Those 
familiar  with  grape-vines  must  have  noticed — espe¬ 
cially  upon  the  Clinton — leaves  studded  with  small 
warty  looking  galls,  as  in  fig.  1,  which  sometimes  pre¬ 
sent  a  very  pretty  appearance.  Some  seasons  these 
are  very  abundant,  and  again  rare  ;  these,  if  cut 
open  and  examined  with  a  magnifier,  will  be  found 
to  contain  an  orange-colored  insect  and  her  eggs. 
Figure  2  represents  one  of  these  galls  thus  divided, 
the  cross  line  giving  the  real  size.  This  is  one  form 
or  type  of  the  insect,  which  lives  only  upon  the 
leaves,  and  does  comparatively  little  damage.  An¬ 
other  type  of  the  insect  inhabits  only  the  root  of 


the  grape-vine,  and  as  this  is  the  most  important 
from  the  injury  it  is  capable  of  inflicting,  we  will 
not  notice  the  other  any  further  at  present,  beyond 
saying  that  it  is  called  the  Grape-Gall-Louse  or 
gallicola-iorm  of  Phylloxera.  A  vine  is  observed  to 
make  a  poor  growth,  the  next  year  the  growth  is 
still  less  vigorous,  the  leaves  turn  yellow,  and  that 
year  or  next  the  vine  dies  outright.  If  the  vine  be 
dug  up,  it  will  be  found  to  have  no  fibrous  roots, 
and  after  its  death  it  is  very  likely  that  no  cause  of 
the  trouble  can  be  found.  If,  when  the  symptoms 
of  failing  first  appear,  the  vine  be  dug  up  and  its 
roots  examined,  they  will  be  found  to  present  the 
appearance  shown  in  figure  3,  and  a  magnifier  will 
allow  the  cause  of  the  trouble  to  be  plainly  seen. 
In  figure  3,  a  small  fibrous  root,  one  of  the  rootlets, 
by  which  the  plant  feeds,  is  shown  at  a.  Upon  the 
portions  of  the  larger  roots,  marked  d,  d,  d,  great 
multitudes  of  minute  root-lice  will  be  found,  and 
elsewhere  on  the  root-fibres;  these  when  young 
and  tender  are  punctured  by  the  insects  which  suck 
away  at  their  juices,  the  results  of  their  injuries 
being  seen  in  the  swellings  and  knots  formed  upon 
the  root-fibres,  as  shown  at  b.  After  they  have  ex¬ 
hausted  one,  they  go  to  others,  and  this  rootlet 
soon  begins  to  decay,  as  shown  at  c,  and  before 

long  the  whole 
root  -  system  of 
the  vine  is  com¬ 
pletely  destroy¬ 
ed,  and  the  vine 
of  course  dies. 
This  being  the 
form  of  the  in¬ 
jury,  let  ns  brief¬ 
ly  describe  the 
insect  which 
causes  it.  Like 
many  related  in¬ 
sects,  the  Phyl¬ 
loxera  has  its 
winged  and  its 
wingless  forms, 
and  its  females 
are  capable  of 
reproduction  for 
several  genera¬ 
tions  without 
the  presence  of 
males.  The  insect  passes  the  winter  in  the  dor¬ 
mant  state  upon  the  roots  of  the  vine,  as  larva, 
which  is  much  like  the  root  in  color ;  when  the 
growth  of  the  vine  starts  in  spring,  these  rapidly 
reach  the  mature  wingless  state,  and  commence 
laying  eggs.  In  figure  4  is  given  a,  the  back,  and 
b,  the  side  view  of  these  wingless  females,  magni¬ 
fied,  the  real  size  being  shown  at  the  left  hand  of 
b.  These  eggs  hatch  and  produce  other  egg-laying 
females,  and  five  or  6ix  generations  of  them  follow 
on,  the  insect  thus  multiplying  rapidly  and  preying 
upon  the  growing  root-fibres.  About  midsummer, 
some  females  with  wings  are  produced,  and  these 
make  their  way  to  the  surface,  and  fly  away  to  found 
new  colonies,  and  this  continues,  the  production  of 
winged  females,  until  the  growth  of  the  vine 
ceases  in  the  fall.  A  view  of  a  winged  female  is 
shown  at  figure  5,  of  course  greatly  magnified. 

These  winged  females  carry  the 
-I  trouble  from  vineyard  to  vineyard, 
and  it  is  believed  the  wingless 
ones  make  their  way  over  the  sur¬ 
face  and  through  crevices  from 
vine  to  vine.  There  is  much 
that  is  interesting  in  the  history 
'  of  the  insect,  such  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  both  sexes  after  several  generations, 
which  start  the  race  anew  for  several  continuous 
generations  of  egg-laying  females,  and  that  the 
root-lice  may  produce  the  gall-lice  upon  the  leaves, 
but  we  can  not  occupy  space  with  these.  The  point 
with  the  grape-grower  is,  to  know  the  disease ;  what 
causes  it,  and  the  remedy.  Here,  of  remedy  proper, 
there  is  none.  Various  applications  have  been 
suggested,  but  they  are  impracticable.  The  root- 
louse  attacks  all  forms  of  the  European  vine  (  Vitis 
mnifera),  and  is  sadly  destructive  to  it,  the  climate 
in  many  European  wine  countries  being  especially 
favorable  to  the  development  of  the  insect  The 


Fig.  1.— THE  LEAF  GALLS. 
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capital  discovery  has  been  made  that  all  varieties 
of  American  grapes  are  not  equally  injured  by 
Phylloxera,  and  that  while  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  cultivate  6ome,  on  this  account,  there  are  others 
that  may  be  regarded  as  Plujlloxera-proof.  This  dis- 


Fig.  3. — ROOTS  OP  THE  GRAPE. 

covery  and  its  practical  application,  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  varieties  that  produce  good  fruit  above 
ground,  and  can  in  their  roots  resist  the  destruc¬ 
tive  little  louse,  have  given  new  life  to  grape-cul¬ 
ture  in  this  country.  Already  several  varieties  are 
now  known  that  do  both,  and  still  others  are  soon 


Fig.  4.— WINGLESS  FEMALES. 


to  be  expected.  Not  only  has  the  influence  of  this 
discovery  revived  the  hopes  of  our  vineyardists, 
but  it  is  likely  to  prove  the  salvation  of  grape- 
culture  in  Europe.  Thousands,  if  not  millions,  of 
our  Phylloxera-proof  vines  and  cuttings  have  gone 
abroad  to  be  used  as 
stocks  in  their  vine¬ 
yards,  upon  which, 
by  grafting,  to  estab¬ 
lish  their  grapes  on 
invulnerable  roots ; 
and  as  Phylloxera  has 
already  appeared  in 
California,  where  the 
European  grape  is 
so  largely  cultivated, 
the  vineyardists 
there  must  soon 
adopt  the  same 
measure  of  safety. 
Thus  America, which 
sent  the  insect  which 
at  one  time  threaten¬ 
ed  to  make  barren 
the  vineyards  of 
Europe,  has  afford¬ 
ed  the  only  practical 
relief.  The  engrav¬ 
ings  here  given  are  from  the  Missouri  Reports  of 
Prof.  C.  V.  Riley,  whose  labors  in  relation  to  this 
injurious  insect  alone  would  accord  to  him  the  high¬ 
est  rank  as  a  scientific  and  practical  entomologist. 


Another  Orchard  Lamp. 

In  March  last  we  gave  in  an  account  of  the  North 
Texas  Pomological  Society  a  description  of  a  lamp 
adopted  by  the  Society,  to  be  used  in  trapping 
night-flying  insects.  After  that  paper  had  gone  to 
press,  we  received  from  the  Secretary,  T.  Y.  Mun¬ 
son,  Esq.,  a  letter,  stating  that  he-had  been  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  different  lamps  that  had  been 
presented  to  the  Society,  with  a  view  of  learning 
which  was  the  most  economical  of  oil,  and  would 
best  hold  its  flame  in  the  wind.  He  sends  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  one  which  he  finds  preferable  to  the  lamp 
figured  in  March,  and  which  he  had  selected  as 
probably  the  best  without  having  tested  it.  The 
apparatus  here  given  has  a  common  brass  hand- 
lamp,  with  a  slotted  burner;  it  has  no  chimney, 
but  is  provided  with  a  cylinder  of  brass  (c)open  at 
both  ends,  placed  over  the  burner  to  shield  it  from 
side  gusts ;  the  cylinder  is  perforated  around  the 
lower  margin,  to  allow  of  better  ventilation  aud 
prevent  heating.  The  lamp  stands  in  a  pan  of  wa¬ 
ter  upon  which  a  little  oil  floats.  A  stationary 
double  shade  (s)  is  attached  to  the  pan.  Mr.  M. 
estimates  the  cost  of  the  whole  at  §5  per  dozen.” 
This  wholesale  destruction  of  insects  is  a  matter 
that  needs  careful  observation  and  study,  and  in 
presenting  one  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  accom¬ 
plish  this,  we  by 
no  means  give 
it  full  approval. 

In  catching  in¬ 
sects  the  light 
attracts  and  the 
water  drowns 
all  night  -  fliers 
alike;  many  thus 
caught  will  no 
doubt  be  injuri¬ 
ous,  others  will 
be,  so  far  as 
known,  without 
any  direct  rela¬ 
tion  to  our  fruit 
and  other  crops, 
while  others  still 
may  be  positive-  an  insect  lamp. 

ly  beneficial  as 

destroyers  of  other  and  harmful  insects.  It  be¬ 
comes  a  problem  whether  the  capture  of  beneficial 
insects  is  not  a  greater  injury  than  the  taking  of 
the  noxious  ones  is  productive  of  good.  Experi¬ 
ments  are  needed  before  this  matter  can  be  de¬ 
cided,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  results  will  be 
very  unlike  in  different  localities  and  in  different 
seasons.  We  hope  that  the  wide-awake  Texan 
pomologists  will  aid  in  settling  this  question. 


An  Asparagus  Bed. 

If  any  farmer  were  to  read  the  directions  given  in 
the  older  works  for  making  an  Asparagus  bed,  he 
would  at  once  conclude  that  Asparagus  was  a 
luxury  not  for  him.  A  pit  was  to  be  dug,  and 
oyster  shells  or  brick-bats  put  in  for  a  foundation  ; 
then  numerous  loads  of  manure  were  to  be  buried 
by  trenching,  and  so  much  circumstance  attended 
it  that  ordinary  persons  were  frightened  at  the 
labor  and  expense.  But  of  late  years  our  garden- 
books  do  not  copy  English  methods,  and  in  noth¬ 
ing  is  the  change  for  the  better  seen  more  distinct¬ 
ly  than  in  Asparagus  culture.  Any  one  who  can 
set  out  tomatoes  can  plant  an  Asparagus  bed.  The 
first  thing  is,  to  get  the  plants  ;  good  strong  plants 
a  year  old  may  be  had  of  most  seedsmen.  If  one 
prefers,  he  can  raise  the  plants  ;  the  seed  is  to  be 
sown  in  a  rich  bed  just  as  beet  seed  is  sown  ;  make 
rows  15  inches  apart  and  an  inch  deep,  distribute 
the  seed  evenly,  and  cover;  when  the  plants  are 
well  up,  thin  to  three  inches,  and  keep  clear  of 
weeds  all  the  season  ;  the  plants  may  be  set  next 
fall  or  the  following  spring.  Those  who  buy  the 
plants  will  gain  a  year ;  they  are  usually  advertised 
in  our  columns.  For  family  use  the  distance  of 
planting  varies.  Where  there  is  a  plenty  of  room, 
rows  three  feet  apart,  with  the  plants  a  foot  distant 
in  the  row,  is  better  than  nearer.  Choose  good 


garden  soil,  and  set  the  plants  so  that  the  crowns 
will  be  at  least  four  inches  below  the  general  sur¬ 
face.  At  planting,  give  each  root  a  spadeful  of 
fine  manure  or  compost,  and  trust  to  annual  raa- 
nurings  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  productive  condi¬ 
tion,  instead  of  the  old  method  of  manuring  once 
for  all  future  time.  During  the  season  keep  the 
bed  well  cared  for,  the  soil  loose  and  free  from 
weeds.  As  a  general  thing,  the  plants  should  grow 
two  years  before  cutting.  There  are  several  new 
varieties  now  offered.  Smalley’s  Defiance,  Giant, 
and  the  Colossal  are  the  most  prominent  ones. 


A  Ticket  or  Label  Holder. 

Those  who  exhibit  fruit,  wish  visitors  to  know 
whose  it  is,  and  those  who  visit  exhibitions  wish  to 
know  whose  and  what  the  fruit  is.  Yet  every  one 
who  has  had  much  to  do  with  exhibitions,  is  aware 
that  after  a  dish  is  handsomely 
filled  with  specimens,  there 
seems  to  be  no  place  for  the 
ticket.  If  put  upon  the  fruit  it 
hides  a  portion  of  it,  and  dis¬ 
figures  what  would  otherwise 
be  a  handsome  object.  If  the 
card  is  laid  upon  the  table  it  is 
very  apt  to  be  displaced  either 
accidentally,  or  by  those  persons 
who  use  their  fingers  to  aid 
their  eyes.  The  necessity  for 
some  contrivance  to  attach  the 
ticket  to  the  plate  and  to  the 
dish  led  to  the  invention  of  one 
several  years  ago  by  our  friend, 

E.  W.  Buswell,  Treasurer  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety.  Now  another  contrivance 
for  the  same  purpose  comes  to 
us  from  Mr.  Peter  Rudell,  Grand  Fig.  1. — bhow- 
Rapids,  Mich.,  who,  without  any  0AEI>  holder. 
knowledge  of  the  other,  has  contrived  the  device 
shown  in  the  engravings.  The  affair  is  made  of 
brass  wire,  which  has  considerable  elasticity,  and 
is  bent  in  the  shape  shown  in  figure  1,  by  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  wire  is  all  in  one  piece,  and  so 
bent  as  to  afford  at  one  end  a  clamp  to  clasp  the 
edge  of  the  dish,  while  the  other  holds  the  card  or 
label,  which  is  placed  between  the  ring  and  the 
straight  piece  of  wire  shown  as  crossing  the  ring. 
If  desired  to  hold  the  card  still  more  securely,  that 
end  may  be  made  sharp  and  bent  at  right  angles  to 
form  a  small  point  to  penetrate  the  card.  A  card 
once  put  in  place  in  this  holder  is  secure  against 
removal  by  any  passing  wind,  and  is  held  up 
where  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  by  all 
who  wdsh  to  be  informed  of  that  which  the  label 
is  to  represent.  With  a  bit  of  wire  of  a  size 
a  trifle  larger  than  the  one  shown  in  figure  1, 
one  can,  by  following  the  engraving,  soon  learn 
the  bends  necessary  to  give  it  the  proper  form. 
Figure  2  shows  the  way  in  which  the  affair  is 
used  ;  it  holds  the  label  well  away  from  the  fruit, 
allowing  both  that  and  the  fruit  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
R.,  by  freely  giving  them  this  little  invention,  has 
placed  exhibitors  of  fruit  and  managers  of  exhibi¬ 
tions  under  obligations  to  him.  Now  that  the 


Fig.  2.— the  card-holder  in  use. 


spring  shows  are  at  hand,  those  in  charge  of  them 
should  provide  a  supply  of  these  useful  and  con¬ 
venient  affairs,  as  Strawberries  are,  of  all  fruits, 
the  most  easily  disfigured  by  having  large  paste* 
board  labels  laid  upon  them  in  the  ordinary  way. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


A  Thermometer  Frame. 


Asido  from  the  pleasure  many  persons  seem  to 
derive  from  the  frequent  consultation  of  a  ther¬ 
mometer,  apparently  to  ascertain  whether  they  are 
hot  or  cold,  it  is  of  real  use  in  giving  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  heat  of  a  room,  and  thus  aid  in 
keeping  it  of  a  proper  and  even  temperature. 
Thermometers  are  now  so  cheap,  and  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  accurate  to  serve  as  an  index  of 
temperature,  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all.  We 
say  “  index,”  because  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
a  person,  of  himself,  is  not  able  to  judge  of  the 
heat  or  cold  of  a  place  with  any  great  degree  of 
accuracy.  What  is  warm  to  one  person  may  not 
be  so  to  another — the  sensation  of  heat  and  cold  de¬ 
pending  so  much  upon  the  temperament,  personal 
health,  previous  exposure,  etc.  But  we  did  not  in¬ 
tend  to  discuss  the  uses  of  the  thermometer  so 
much  as  its  surroundings.  A  plain  thermometer — 
plain  as  to  its  scale  and  figures,  and  plain  as  to  its 
mounting— is  usually  likely  to  be  better  than  any 
fanciful  one,  and  the  best  to  buy.  Many  ladies 
with  a  taste  for  home  decoration  will  contrive  to 


A  NEAT  THERMOMETEK  FRAME. 


Unite  the  useful  with  the  beautiful,  and  provide 
some  kind  of  a  pleasing  background  against  which 
to  fasten  the  thermometer.  The  accompanying 
engraving  suggests  a  form  of  frame  which  may  be 
constructed  of  a  variety  of  materials,  and  in  a 
number  of  ways,  allowing  the  taste  to  take  a  wide 
range.  The  frame  here  shown  consists  of  a  back¬ 
ground  of  card  board,  upon  which  the  scales  of 
pine  cones  and  acorns  are  tastefully  arranged,  and 
fastened  securely  by  fine,  stout  thread.  After  all 
the  parts  are  put  in  place,  a  coat  of  shellac  varnish 
may  be  given  which  will  greatly  improve  the  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  thermometer  is  secured  in  its  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  frame  by  means  of  fine  wires  which  are 
made  fast  upon  the  back  side  of  the  frame.  A  ther¬ 
mometer  thus  framed  is  much  less  liable  to  be  blown 
down  by  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  or  knocked  from 
its  fastening  by  accident,  or  through  carelessness. 


Learning  to  Sew. — To  be  handy  with  the  nee¬ 
dle,  is  one  of  the  sterling  accomplishments  of  every 
educated  woman.  To  be  able  to  take  the  “  sticli  in 
time,”  is  worth  all  the  time  and  trouble  that  are  re¬ 
quired  to  learn  the  art.  Like  walking,  reading,  and 
the  mauy  other  things  which  we  come  to  do  with¬ 
out  special  thought,  the  learning  to  sew  is  a  slow 


process,  and  should  be  begun  while  the  child  is  still 
quite  young.  The  girl  should  not  only  have  the 
use  of  the  thread,  needles,  and  patchwork,  but  be 
instructed  how  to  take  the  stitches,  turn  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  do  the  various  things  connected  with 
needle-work.  We  are  not  excluding  the  boys  in  our 
remarks,  because  they  need  to  learn  to  thread  a 
needle,  and  do  general  sewing.  Men  are  many 
times  so  situated,  that  they  must  depend  upon  them¬ 
selves  for  their  necessary  sewing.  Even  if  it  is  an 
age  of  sewing  machines,  it  is  best  that  all  children 
should  learn  to  use  the  simple,  common  old-fash¬ 
ioned  kind,  which  can  never  be  wholly  superseded. 
The  amusement  and  occupation  that  sewing  fur¬ 
nishes  little  folks,  afford  sufficient  reason  why  all 
mothers  should  see  that  their  girls,  and  boys  too, 
learn  to  sew — but  the  very  practical  use  of  the 
needle  in  after  life,  is  the  principal  thing  after  all. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Some  Things  to  Consider  in  Moving. 

The  1st  of  May  is  general  moving  time  in  many 
towns  and  cities  ;  and  the  residents  in  these,  in 
seeking  a  new  dwelling,  find  that  there  are  many 
things  which  should  be  taken  into  account.  If  you 
have  a  family  of  little  children,  you  must  consider 
the  moral  influence  of  the  neighborhood,  and  you 
will  desire  to  shun  the  vicinity  of  liquor  saloons  or 
disorderly  houses.  You  will  hardly  like  to  take 
your  little  ones  into  a  neighborhood  where  the 
children  are  called  a  “hard  set.”  Pure  air  is  one 
great  essential.  Do  not  be  satisfied  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  “lay  of  the  land,”  but  cast  an  eye  on  your 
near  neighbor’s  back  yard,  after  duly  inspecting  the 
one  you  propose  to  make  your  own.  Is  your  well 
so  situated  that  the  water  is  likely  to  be  pure  ?  Is 
there  a  chance  for  keeping  everything  neat  and 
clean  about  your  own  premises  ?  Are  there  stables, 
pig-stys,  or  other  probable  nuisances  on  your  neigh¬ 
bor’s  premises  so  situated  that  they  are  likely  to 
poison  the  atmosphere  daily  breathed  in  your  own 
house  ?  A  friend  of  mine  secured  a  pleasant  house, 
in  a  healthy  situation,  with  a  charming  view  of 
lake  and  city  from  the  west  windows.  Not  until 
he  was  settled  in  the  new  house  did  he  observe  that 
the  low  chimneys  of  a  house  close  by  obliged  him 
to  keep  the  pleasant  west  windows  closed  in  order 
to  avoid  the  smoke  almost  always  blown  from  the 
west  against  his  house.  This  annoyed  him  so  that 
he  gave  up  the  house  and  sought  another,  for  the 
view  from  his  west  window  and  the  pleasant  breeze 
from  the  lake  were  the  chief  attractions  of  the 
place.  A  lady  of  my  acquaintance  rented  a  small 
house  for  herself  and  children,  and  supposed  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  settled  in  the  new 
home.  But  she  neglected  to  explore  the  cellar, 
which  had  no  outside  door,  until  she  had  cleaned 
and  occupied  the  first  and  second  stories.  Then 
she  found  a  task  indeed,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
sickening  odor  that  hung  about  the  place  in  spite 
of  all  previous  cleaning.  Several  barrels  of  vege¬ 
tables,  mostly  potatoes,  had  been  frozen  in  the  cel¬ 
lar  during  the  previous  hard  winter,  and  had  never 
been  removed,  though  it  was  now  mid-summer. 

A  house-keeper  wants  a  house  where  the  work 
may  be  done  with  least  inconvenience.  A  business 
man  wants  a  place  convenient  to  his  work.  For 
the  children  there  must  be  nearness  to  some  good 
school.  The  mother  wants  a  safe  place  for  the 
little  ones  to  play  out  of  doors.  The  one  who  does 
the  housework  inquires  anxiously  if  there  is  a  good 
cistern  or  some  plentiful  supply  of  soft  water. 

Oiled  Floors. 

All  who  have  tried  them,  so  far  as  I  have  learned, 
cordially  recommend  oiled  floors  for  kitchens,  or 
other  rooms  where  carpets  are  not  used.  These 
are  preferred  to  painted  floors,  because  the  color 
does  not  wear  away  and  leave  bare  places.  Some 
use  Burnt  Umber  with  the  oil,  and  so  give  a  darker 
color  to  the  wood.  Others  use  oil  alone.  Boiled  Lin¬ 
seed  Oil  is  used,  and  it  is  applied  hot,  with  a  paint 
brush,  a  scrubbing  brush,  or  even  with  a  cloth.  Rub 
it  in  well,  and  henceforth  have  no  fear  of  grease 
spots  on  the  floor.  Farewell  to  all  scrubbing  here¬ 
after.  The  oiled  floor  needs  only  washing  (or  mop¬ 


ping)  with  clear,  warm  water.  Of  course  soap  would 
only  tend  to  undo  the  work  you  have  done  in  oiling. 
The  hot  oil  should  be  re-applied  occasionally.  It 
comes  in  well  as  a  part  of  each  years’  house  cleaning. 

Bag-  Carpets. 

My  new  one — new  two  years  ago — is  almost  worn 
out  now.  And  yet,  though  this  one  has  not  done 
very  good  service,  I  think  more  of  rag  carpets  than  I 
used  to.  It  is  not  because  they  are  especially  fashion¬ 
able,  for  I  have  seen  only  one  rag  carpet  besides  mine 
since  I  put  it  upon  the  floor.  That  other  one,  in 
the  sitting-room  of  a  near  neighbor,  has  sinoe  given 
place  to  a  cotton  carpet  of  gay  colors  and  pattern, 
costiug  half  a  dollar  a  yard.  When  I  “  run  in  ”  to  see 
my  neighbors,  I  usually  sit  with  my  feet  upon  an 
Ingrain  or  a  Brussels  carpet.  It  is  very  pleasant, 
and  I  admire  the  neat  carpet  and  the  flowering 
plants,  and  all  the  dainty  trifles  on  shelves  and 
brackets.  But  when  I  go  home  and  find  my  “hit-or- 
miss  ”  rag  carpet  strewn  with  the  little  girls’  dolly 
work,  and  the  little  boys’  whittlings,  and  the  baby’s 
crumbs  and  playthings,  I  am  glad  it  is  only  a  rag 
carpet,  and  that  I  am  not  obliged  to  worry  about 
the  injury  which  would  daily  happen  to  a  nice  carpet 
where  five  children  spend  a  good  part  of  their  wak¬ 
ing  hours.  Besides,  I  think  it  is  more  “Eastlakey" 
than  the  very  gay  carpets  of  some  of  my  neighbors  ! 
Anyhow,  it  harmonizes  better  with  my  very  plain 
sitting-room  furniture  than  good  Ingrain  or  Brus¬ 
sels  carpeting  would.  I  like  nice  things,  and  if 
ever  Fortune  gives  them  to  me,  I  shall  be  thankful 
I  hope,  as  I  am  now  for  babies  and  for  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  childhood,  and  for  the  experience  of 
a  mother.  I  believe  I  will  make  one  more  rag  car¬ 
pet,  at  least.  I  think  it  w  ill  be  “hit-or-miss,”  instead 
of  striped,  and  1  think  I  will  put  it  down  as  I  did 
this,  without  sewing  the  breadths,  but  simply  lap¬ 
ping  them,  one  a  few  inches  over  the  next,  stretch¬ 
ing  each  one  well,  and  tacking  them  very  little  ex¬ 
cept  at  the  ends.  It  is  easy  then  to  take  up  and 
shake  or  beat  the  carpet  and  put  it  down  again,  so 
that  the  worn  places  may  be  less  exposed.  It  is 
easy  to  wash  out  the  most  soiled  portions.  I  will 
have  a  stronger  warp  next  time,  and  think  I  will 
have  it  in  two  colors,  so  that  there  will  be  stripes 
running  lengthwise  of  the  breadths.  I  will  be  par¬ 
ticular  in  cutting  and  tearing  the  rags  to  have  them 
so  that  they  will  be  even-sized  threads  in  the  filling, 
for  I  have  never  liked  to  see  the  places  in  tills  old 
carpet  where  thick  woollen  rags  have  sometimes 
joined  on  to  finer  cotton  strings,  making  the  tex¬ 
ture  of  the  carpet  uneven,  and  causing  it  to  wear 
out  more  easily.  The  little  girls  must  sew  them 
neatly,  so  as  not  to  give  a  bunchy  look  when 
woven.  I  think  I  will  have  the  rags  divided  into 
three  kinds  for  sewing — a  basket  of  dark  rags,  one 
of  light,  and  one  of  gay  colors.  The  first  may  in¬ 
clude  the  black  and  dark-browns  and  grays.  The 
second  will  contain  the  light  nondescript  grays, 
browns,  and  old  calico  stuff ;  the  third,  anything  at 
all  bright.  The  one  who  sews  can  go  round  and 
round  with  these  three  lots,  and  so  make  a  tolerably 
even  “hit-or-miss.”  I  am  not  sure  that  this  will 
pay,  but  I  am  sure  that  I  know  of  no  carpeting  for 
50  cts.  a  yard  that  will  do  so  good  service  as  a  good 
rag  carpet  made  in  the  above  mentioned  way. 

Trading-  With  Bag-Buying  Peddlers  . 

If  the  “ragman”  paid  as  well  for  old  rags  us 
formerly,  or  if  our  old  clothing  sold  for  near  the 
price  which  the  second-hand  dealers  charge  for  it 
when  they  sell  it,  it  would  not  pay  most  of  us  to 
make  rag  carpets.  1  was  so  disgusted  with  my  last 
sale  to  a  rag-buying  tin-peddler,  that  I  have  been 
less  saving  of  old  rags  since.  I  turned  off  so  many 
tliiugs— a  large  bag  of  rags,  a  long  piece  of  old 
hemp  carpet,  a  cracked  iron  tea-kettle,  and  a  few 
other  trifles— that  I  expected  to  get,  at  least,  a  dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  of  new  tinware.  I  got  only  two  pint 
basins  !  And  I  meant  to  mend  that  old  tea-kettle, 
but  the  sudden  hope  that  I  might  buy  a  new  one 
with  the  old  things  1  was  selling,  led  me  to  part 
with  it.  I  wanted  to  try  a  recipe  for  mending 
cracked  ironware,  which  I  had  been  saving  for 
some  time,  and  if  it  proved  as  efficacious  as  it 
promised,  I  was  going  to  report  the  case  for  the 
benefit  of  the  readers  of  my  “Home  Topics.” 
When  I  told  my  good  next  neighbor  of  ray  sale,  she 
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said  1  did  no  worse  than  she  did.  She  sold  an  old 
pair  of  pantaloons  to  the  peddler  for  twenty  cents — 
not  a  large  sum  for  them — and  learned  afterwards 
that  a  new  seventy-five  cent  knife  was  in  one  of  the 
pockets,  and  went  of  course-  with  the  garment. 


Out-Door  Games.— Lawn  Tennis. 

The  desirability  of  excise  in  the  open  air  need 
not  be  argued  ;  all  sensible  persons  admit  it  at 
once,  but  when  they  come  to  the  question  of  “ways 
and  means,”  the  manner  of  securing  this  exercise, 
there  will  be  fouud  great  differences  of  opinion. 
Some  over-practical  persons  will  say,  “my  girls  can 
get  all  the  exercise  they  need  in  making  the  beds 


v,nd  sweeping  the  rooms,” or  that  “my  boys  get 
exercise  enough  behind  the  plow  during  the  day.” 
Such  persons  fail  to  appreciate  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  work  and  beneficial  exercise  ;  those  very 
girls  will  be  as  wide  awake  for  a  turn  at  croquet  or 
the  boys  for  a  game  of  ball  as  if  they  had  been  idle 
all  day.  Useful  exercise,  in  the  way  of  recreation, 
Is  something  more  than  a  mere  mechanical  move¬ 
ment  of  the  muscles.  Exercise  as  such,  undertaken 
as  a  recreation,  only  brings  its  best  results  when  it 
occupies  both  the  mind  and  the  body,  and  when  the 
movements  of  the  body  are  directed  to  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  some  end  that  the  mind  has  planned. 
The  best  recreation  is  that  which  is  directed  to  the 
overcoming  of  some  obstacle,  or  to  excelling  some 
rival.  Open  air  exercise  to  be  most  beneficial 


Fig.  2.— A  RACQUETTE. 

should  be  social,  it  ought  to  allow  both  sexes  to 
participate,  it  should  be  competitive,  and  unlike 
any  form  of  work.  Croquet  acquired  its  popular¬ 
ity,  because  it  met  all  the  requirements  of  an  out¬ 
door  recreation.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Archery,  though  it  has  not  become  equally  popu¬ 
lar.  But  we  naturally  incline  to  variety,  even  in 
our  amusements,  and  any  out-door  game  to  be 
popular  must  have  all  the  essentials  of  croquet.  It 
must  be  social,  easily  learned.  There  must  be  a 
demand  for  skill  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of 
both  mind  and  body,  it  must  include  competition 
or  rivalry,  and  the  outfit  and  appliances  must  not 
be  too  expensive.  Lawn  Tennis  is  all  these,  and 
its  popularity  in  England,  though  the  game  has 
been  slow  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  is  but  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  that  which  awaits  it  in  this  country.  Ten¬ 
nis  proper,  is  one  of  the  games  that  have  a  history  ; 
it  became  popular  in  Europe  in  the  ISth  century, 
and  is  said  to  closely  resemble,  if  it  be  not  actually 
derived  from,  a  game  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
Romans.  In  historical  works  and  in  fiction  in  which 
the  scene  dates  back  a  few  centuries,  we  find  men¬ 


tion  of  the  “Tennis-Court,”  as  the  game  required  a 
space  112  by  40  feet,  and  surrounded  by  a  wall  20 
feet  high  on  the  sides  and  30  feet  at  the  ends.  It 
was  originally  played  by  striking  the  ball  with  the 
hand,  which  was  protected  by  a  strong  glove.  In 
the  15th  century,  the  “  racket  ”  was  introduced, 
a  strong  and  peculiarly-shaped  battledore  for  strik¬ 
ing  the  ball  instead  of  using  the  hand.  This  caused 
a  change  in  the  name  of  the  game,  which  was  form¬ 
erly  called  paume,  the  ball  being  struck  with  the 
palm  of  the  hand  ;  but  the  player  with  the  racket 
was  cautioned  by  the  cry  of :  tenez  (pronounced 
ten-nay)  which  means  “  hold  ”  or  “hold  hard,”  as  it 
required  a  firm  hand,  and  in  time  the  word  be¬ 
came  adopted  as  the  name  of  the  game.  But  the 
game  has  been  mod¬ 
ernized  and  im¬ 
proved  ;  it  is  now 
played  upon  the  open 
lawn,  which  is  not 
only  vastly  more 
cheerful,  but  brings 
the  game  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  have 
a  grass  plot  of  mod¬ 
erate  size.  The  space 
for  the  game  is  still 
called  a  court ;  it  is 
marked  out,  usually 
27  by  78  feet,  though 
the  dimensions  vary. 
Across  the  middle  is 
a  net  which  is  stretch¬ 
ed  between  2  posts ; 
this  is  44  feet  high  at 
the  posts  and  3  feet 
in  the  center.  The 
space  each  side  of 
the  net  is  divided 
into  four  parts,  each  having  their  names;  the  balls 
are  about  21  inches  in  diameter,  of  rubber,  and 
variously  covered.  The  Racquettes,  or  bats,  are  re¬ 
garded  as  a  most  important  part  of  the  outfit,  and 
good  players  are  very  particular  in  their  choice  of 
them.  They  look  something  like  a  highly  civilized, 
long-heeled  and  rather  one-sided  snow-shoe,  as,  like 
that,  they  consist  of  a  frame-work  strung  with  cat¬ 
gut  ;  some  styles  are  of  different  colored  woods 
and  highly  pblished.  These  are  the  materials  re¬ 
quired  for  the  game  ;  as  to  the  game  itself  we  do 
not  propose  to  describe  it  further  than  to  say  that, 
like  all  such  games,  there  is  an  attempt  of  one  side 
to  do  something  with  the  ball,  and  it  is  the  object 
of  the  other  side  to  prevent  its  being  done.  It  is 
of  course  governed  by  various  laws  in  the  observ¬ 
ance  and  violation  or  neg¬ 
lect  of  which  the  gains  or 
losses  are  made.  The  great 
strength  the  old  game  re¬ 
quired  of  the  player,  in 
striking  the  ball  with  the 
hand,  gives  place  to  skill 
and  dexterity  in  the  modern 
player,  who  finds  the  wield¬ 
ing  of  the  racquette  a 
healthful  exercise,  quite  sufficient  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  strength  of  body,  and  ease  and  grace  of 
movement.  Lawn  Tennis  bids  fair  to  have  a  long 
career  and  not  less  popular  than  that  of  Croquet. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

The  Clothes  Line. —  By  many  persons  the 
clothes  line  is  looked  upon  as  a  general  necessity 
but  a  very  common  nuisance — and  in  many  cases 
the  judgment  is  a  just  one.  The  clothes  line  is 
proverbially  in  the  way,  especially  if  an  axe  is  to  be 
used  in  splitting  wood  in  the  back  yard.  This  ought 
not  to  be.  The  line  should  be  taken  down  so  60on 
as  the  clothes  are  removed.  Of  the  many  devices 
for  doing  this  the  oldest  seems  to  be  the  best :  the 
simple  method  of  winding  it  over  the  elbow  and 
hand,  and  securing  the  coil  with  the  end  of  the 
rope.  The  various  patent  folding  clothes  bows 
have  the  advantage  of  closing  up  into  a  small  space 
when  not  in  use,  and  some  allow  of  the  frame  and 
line,  to  be  readily  removed  to  the  house.  What¬ 


Fig.  1. — A  BOX  OF  TENNIS  GOODS. 


ever  the  method  of  suspending  the  line,  let  it 
be  as  much  out  of  the  passage  ways  as  possible. 

A  Home  Made  Table. — The  table  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  is  one  that 
can  be  constructed  in  the  farm  work-shop  during 
rainy  days,  and  thus  afford  pleasant  occupation  for 
the  older  boys.  A  light  table  that  can  be  easily 
moved,  is  one  that  every  sitting  room  should  pos¬ 


A  HANDr  SITTING-ROOM  TABLE. 


sess— one  that  can  be  drawn  up  to  the  fire,  (  . 
front  of  the  window,  and  yet  one  that  is  not  e  sily 
overturned.  The  kind  of  wood  used,  and  thj  de¬ 
gree  of  ornamentation,  will  depend  upon  the  lum¬ 
ber  at  hand,  the  skill  of  the  person,  and  the  time 
at  his  disposal.  Light  wood,  like  pine,  or  white 
wood,  serves  best  for  the  top,  with  its  narrow 
edging,  while  a  stronger  wood,  like  ash,  will  be 
best  for  the  legs.  The  whole  table  may  be  made 
of  inch  stuff,  excepting  the  edging  to  the  top, 
which  should  be  thinner.  A  table  thus  constructed 
and  afterwards  covered  with  a  close  fitting  cloth 
will  be  a  very  handy  addition  to  the  sitting  room. 

Shoe-Blacking  Stands. — It  is  not  expected  thai 
very  much  of  a  shine  is  to  be  kept  on  the  “  every 
day  ”  farm  boots,  but  those  for  Sunday  and  other 
special  occasions,  should  have  a  polish,  because  it 
adds  so  much  to  the  neatness  of  the  person  at 
very  little  cost.  A  box  of  blacking  and  a  brush, 
with  a  few  minutes  now  and  then,  are  all  the  neces¬ 
saries  ;  but  the  great  trouble  is  often  in  finding  these 
three  elements :  brush,  blacking,  and  time  all  to¬ 
gether.  Too  frequently  the  blacking  and  brush  are 
put  up  in  some  out-of-the-way  place,  and  often  un- 


a  home-made  blacking-stand. 


duly  separated,  so  that  it  takes  too  much  time  to 
find  them,  and  if  found,  the  brush  may  be  dusty 
and  dirty  and  the  blacking  spoiled.  All  trouble  of 
this  kind  may  be  saved  by  having  a  small  Blacking 
Stand  like  the  one  shown  in  the  engraving,  in  which 
the  “  tools  ”  may  be  safely  kept,  and  are  then  al¬ 
ways  at  hand.  A  thing  is  handy  only  when  it  is  at 
hand,  and  in  little  matters  like  the  one  in  question, 
this  is  the  all  important  point.  This  stand  serves 
a  double  purpose  :  as  a  place  to  keep  the  brush  and 
blacking,  and  when  the  cover  is  turned  back,  a 
rest  for  the  foot  while  the  boot  or  shoe  is  being 
polished.  This  is  far  better  than  using  a  chair, 
both  in  its  being  more  handy  and  saving  the  latter 
from  being  marred.  The  older  boys,  and  the  young 
men  especially,  should  provide  themselves  with 
such  stands,  either  by  making  them,  or  by  pur¬ 
chase,  as  they  can  be  obtained  at  the  furniture 
stores  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes,  sizes,  and  styles, 
some  of  which  make  very  nice  stools,  and  can 
be  used  as  a  “step”  for  reaching  high  objects. 
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The  Doctor’s  Talks. 

Several  have  written  about  kites;  one  boy  wishes  to 
know  how  to  make  such  kites  as  are  sold  in  the  stores, 
and  another  asks  something  about  kite-flying.  In  the 
flying  of  a  kite  we  have  an  excellent  illustration  of  an 
action  of  force  that  I  have  not  referred  to  in  these  Talks, 
but  which  may  well  come  in  here.  But  before  we  can  fly 
our  kite  we  must  make  it.  Some  boys  get  a  great  repu¬ 
tation  among  other  boys  as  kite-makers ;  their  kites  al¬ 
ways  go  up,  and  behave  themselves  when  they  get  up.  I 
don’t  know  how  it  is  now-a-days,  but  such  boys  used  to 
get  a  great  many  pennies  from  other  boys,  with  more 
money  and  less  skill.  As  I  recollect  about  the  kites  of 
the  famous  makers  of  my  boy  days,  they  were  always 
LIGHT  AND  STRONG, 


and  I  think  that  thefe  was  something  about  the  “  belly- 
band  ”  that  they  prided  themselves  upon  knowing.  The 
two  forms  of  kite  the  most  common  are  the  “Bow  Kite,” 
and  the  “Three  Stick"  or  “Six-Sided”  Kite.  By  far 
the  handsomest  kite  in  my 
opinion  is  the  Bow  Kite 
(fig.  1),  and  I  do  not  think 
it  is  altogether  because  it 
was  the  only  kind  we  had 
when  I  used  to  fly  kites. 
To  make  a  kite  of  this  kind 
that  will  fly  well,  requires 
more  skill  than  the  other. 
All  the  material  should  be 
as  light  and  as  strong  as 
possible.  For  the  stick,  dry 
and  straight-grained  pine  ; 
for  the  bow,  a  piece  of  a 
barrel  hoop  is  generally 
used,  whittled  down  nar¬ 
row,  but  the  best  is  a  piece 
of  rattan,  which  for  a  small 
kite  may  be  split.  The  cord 
should  be  cotton  or  linen, 
as  it  is  much  lighter  than 
hemp  of  the  same  size.  For 
paper,  boys  usually  take 
newspapers,  and  as  there  is  much  difference  in  the  kind 
of  paper  these  are  printed  on,  you  will  need  to  pick  out 
the  strongest.  Then  with  some  common  flour  paste, 
some  strong  linen  thread,  a  knife  and  scissors,  you  are 
ready  to  go  to  work.  You  may  make  a  kite  entirely  by 
guess  and  have  it  fly  well,  but  boys  should  always  learn 

TO  WORK  FROM  MEASURE, 


when  in  building  a  kite,  a  sled,  or  a  bird  house.  It  is  so 
iong  ago  that  I  have  forgotten  the  proportions  we  found 
best,  but  I  found  some  in  an  English  book.  I  made  a 
drawing  on  a  large  piece  of  paper  according  to  the 
measures,  and  as  the  kite  looks  right,  I  venture  to  give 
them.  Length  of  stick,  40  inches ;  bow,  30  inches.  Make 
a  notch  near  each  end  of  the  bow,  and  then  find  the  exact 
center  of  the  bow,  by  balancing  it  on  the  edge  of  your 
knife,  and  mark  the  place  with  a  small  notch ;  4  inches 
from  the  top  of  the  stick  make  a  notch  to  admit  the  bow. 
As  to  the  stick,  it  should  be  carefully  worked  down  by 
whittling  as  small  as  may  be,  and  yet  be  strong  enough, 
and  here  you  must  use  your  judgment;  point  the  top, 
and  make  a  notch  to  let  in  the  bow  a  short  distance,  but 
not  enough  to  weaken  it,  put  the  bow  in  place,  and  bind 
it  fast  with  a  few  turns  of  thread.  Then  tie  a  cord  to  one 
end  of  the  bow,  carry  the  cord  once  around  the  stick,  and 
then  to  the  other  end  of  the  bow,  bring  the  bow  into 
shape ;  then  fasten  the  cord  tight ;  the  distance  from 
each  end  of  the  bow  to  the  stick  should  be  10  inches,  and 
the  string  should  cross  the  stick  just  10  inches  below  the 
point  where  the  bow  is  fastened  to  it.  Now  pass  the 
string  from  one  cad  of  the  bow  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  stick,  through  a  deep  notch,  made  there  for  it,  then 
up  to  the  other  end  of  the  bow,  make  it  fast,  and  the 
frame  is  finished.  To  put  on  the  paper,  lay  the  paper  on 
a  table,  and  if  one  piece  is  not  enough,  join  two  by  past¬ 
ing  them  together  with  a  lap  of  about  half  an  inch.  Cut 
the  paper  an  inch  larger  every  way  than  the  frame.  Before 
pasting,  cover  the  table  with  newspapers,  so  as  not  to 
soil  it  with  paste.  At  the  ends  of  the  bow,  and  at  several 
places  between  the  two  ends,  cut  notches  through  that 
part  of  the  paper  that  is  to  be  turned  over,  so  that  it  can 
be  pasted  without  any  bad  wrinkles.  Apply  paste  to 
the  inch  margin,  and  turn  it  over  neatly,  and  let  the  paste 
get  thoroughly  dry  before  handling  the  kite.  Some  make 
a  point  to  the  kite  ;  if  this  is  wanted,  measure  four  inches 
upon  the  bow,  each  side  of  the  stick,  and  cut  a  small 
notch  at  each  place,  and  make  a  notch  at  the  top  of  the 
stick.  Tie  a  piece  of  cord  at  one  of  the  notches  on  the 
bow,  pass  it  over  the  end  of  the  stick  to  the  other  notch 
on  the  bow,  and  tie  fast ;  this  will  make  a  spear-like 
point  when  covered  with  paper.  Your  kite  is  now  ready, 
except  two  very  important  things,  namely,  the 


BELI.Y-BAND  AND  THE  TAIL. 

We  may  call  that  part  of  the  kite  upon  which  the  stick 
does  not  show,  the  front  side.  You  need  to  make  a  small 
hole  through  the  paper  from  the  front,  on  each  side  of 
the  stick  10  inches  from  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  two 
more  holes  10  inches  from  the  bottom  ;  the  cord  is  to  be 
passed  through  the  upper  holes  with  a  turn  around  the 
stick,  and  tied  very  firmly— then  through  those  below, 
leaving  the  band  quite  slack.  The  string  of  the  kite  is  to 
be  tied  to  this.  The  cord  for  the  tail  is  tied  in  a  similar 
manner  to  the  stick  at  the  bottom.  The  tail  is  made  vari¬ 
ously  ;  sometimes  one  heavy  paper  tassel  is  fastened  at 
the  bottom ;  sometimes  a  long  strip  of  cloth  is  used,  but  I 
don't  think  anything  looks  so  well  when  the  kite  is  up  as 
the  old  fashioned  bob-tail ;  pieces  of  paper,  about  3  inch¬ 
es  square,  are  folded  up  and  fastened  upon  a  string  by 
a  loop  in  it  that  every  boy  knows  how  to  make.  The 
tail  may  be  very  long  (sometimes  15  times  as  long  as  the 
kite)  and  light,  or  Bhorter  and  heavier;  the  size  is  best 
learned  by  practice.  Some  make  wings  to  the  kite ; 
these  are  merely  paper  tassels,  attached  at  each  corner 
of  the  bow,  and  are  of  very  little  account. 

THE  THREE-STICK,  OR  SIX-SIDED  KITE, 

Is,  I  find,  thought  by  some  of  the  youngsters  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  day,  to  be  much  the  best  kind  of  kite,  but  to  those 
brought  up  on  the  other  kind  it  looks  like  a  very  clumsy 
affair;  it  is,  I  think,  the  kind 
that  one  boy  refers  to  as  the 
kite  “  sold  in  the  stores.” 
These  kites,  as  I  have  seen 
them,  are  made  of  three  light 
sticks ;  these  have  notches 
at  each  end  and  are  tied  to¬ 
gether,  as  in  figure  2.  After 
the  tying  is  securely  done, 
the  cord  is  passed  from  the 
end  of  one  stick  to  that  of  the 
next,  and  so  on  all  around, 
and  made  fast  at  each  notch. 
This  frame  is  then  covered 
with  paper,  as  I  described 
for  the  other.  When  dried, 
the  belly-band  is  to  be  arranged,  and  this  is  quite 
different  from  the  other,  as  seen  in  figure  8.  Holes  are 
made  through  the  paper  and  cord  passed  through  and 
tied  around,  two  of  the  sticks  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  a  loop  above,  and  a  broader  one  below,  a  cord  con¬ 
necting  these  two  loops  forms  the  belly-band,  to  which 
the  kite-string  is  to  be  fastened.  A  similar  loop  must  be 
made  to  which  to  tie  the  tail,  as  you  see  at  the  bottom  of 
figure  3;  it  is  made  fast  near 
the  lower  ends  of  the  sticks, 
its  ends  passing  through 
holes  in  the  paper.  The  tail, 
as  in  the  other,  may  be  ac¬ 
cording  to  fancy.  A  great 
variety  of  fancy  kites  are 
made,  especially  by  the 
Chinese,  among  whom  kite¬ 
flying  is  not  confined  to  the 
youngsters,  but  is  a  favorite 
amusement  of  the  grown  up 
people.  Travellers  tell  us 
that  on  certain  days  all  the 
people  engage  in  flying  kites, 
and  the  air  is  filled  with 
monsters  of  all  sorts  of  droll 
shapes,  from  butterflies  to 
dragons ;  they  say  it  is  a 
very  strange  sight  to  see  old 
men  with  spectacles  on  their 
noses,  flying  kites  with  as  much  earnestness  as  if  their 
happiness  depended  on  it.  Sometimes  these  strange 

CHINESE  KITES 

are  imported ;  but  they  are  usually  of  the  smaller  kinds 
and  shaped  like  butterflies  or  birds  ;  those  that  I  have 
seen  have  the  frame  work  of  split  bamboo  or  rattan,  and 
covered  with  a  paper  very  unlike  anything  we  have,  and 
I  think  that  some  are  covered  with  a  very  thin  cloth. 
They  are  ornamented  by  painted  designs,  the  most  com¬ 
mon  being  large  eyes.  They  probably  put  eyes  on  their 
kites  for  the  same  reason  that  they  put  them  on  their 
junks ,  as  their  clumsy  vessels  are  called.  These  always 
have  at  the  bow  a  pair  of  enormous  staring  painted 
eyes.  Upon  being  asked  why  they  made  eyes  upon  the 
junks  the  reply  was :  “  No  hab  eyes,  how  can  see  ?” 

IN  FLYING  THE  KITE, 

you  need  string,  in  fact,  as  the  boys  say— “  no  end  of 
string,”  and  here  as  in  everything  else  about  the  kites 
“  light  and  strong,”  will  apply  to  the  string.  It  is  not 
easy  to  get  a  kite  up  in  a  poor  wind  ;  but  if  there  is  a 
good  breeze  and  you  have  a  good  kite  it  will  go  without 
trouble  All  of  you  who  have  raised  a  kite  know  that 
the  best  way  is  to  let  another  boy  hold  it,  while  you, 
having  let  out  a  good  length  of  string,  start  and  run 
against  the  wind,  when  instead  of  following  along  after 
you  the  kite  will  go  up.  Why  it  should  rise,  and  if  the 


wind  blows,  and  you  give  it  string  it  should  keep  going 
up,  is  a  matter  we  must  leave  until  another  time ;  it  has 
taken  us  too  long  to  make  our  kite  for  us  to  fly  it  now. 
But  in  kite-flying  let  me  give  the  boys— and  girls  too— 

ONE  SERIOUS  CAUTION. 

Never  fly  a  kite  in  the  road.  Nothing  so  frightens  horses 
as  to  see  a  strange  object  above  them ;  I  have  seen  horses 
that  would  not  mind  the  noisiest  rail-road  train,  made 
perfectly  frantic  by  a  glimpse  of  a  kite  in  the  air  at  no 
great  hight.  There  is  nothing  ^iat  will  so  thoroughly 
frighten  a  horse  as  a  kite.  This  should  be  borne  in 
mind  when  enjoying  the  sport,  for  it  would  make  you 
very  unhappy  should  your  pleasure  be  the  indirect  cause 
of  a  serious  injury  to  some  one,  as  might  be  the  case. 


Picture  Puzzle. — This  is  a  rather  strange  looking 
shrub,  and  the  animal — fox  or  woodchuck  we  will  sup¬ 
pose — at  the  base  appears  to  be  in  trouble,  one  of  his 
paws  having  found  its  way  into  a  steel  trap.  There  is- 


still  more  to  the  picture,  which,  no  doubt,  all  will  be  able 
to  see.  Much  of  the  pleasure,  to  us,  connected  with  this 
picture,  is  that  it  was  designed  by  a  little  boy,  ar.d  the 
sketch  was  sent  to  us  to  see  “  what  we  thought  of  it.” 
How  do  you  like  the  ingenious  picture  ?  Does  it  catch  you  i 


Our  Puzzle»llox. 

CHARADES. 

1.  My  first  is  a  cover  just  twisted  around. 

My  next  is  a  fair  lady’s  name. 

My  whole  a  most  awkward  position  is  found. 

May  you  never  be  placed  in  the  same. 

2.  My  first  names  a  certain  class  of  individuals  f  mjr 
second  is  an  exclamation  ;  my  third  is  a  kind  of  dwell¬ 
ing.  and  my  whole  is  a  fish.  Audax, 

3.  My  first  in  winter  oft  you  see. 

My  next  near  you  is  sure  to  be. 

My  whole  is  found  on  the  shore  of  the  sea. 

Carter, 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  22  letters : 

My  9. 19,  8.  21,  12,  is  a  piece  ;  so  also  is 
My  13.  20.  6. 

My  1.  18.  19,  22.  is  something  sacred. 

My  15,  17,  7,  is  generally  despised. 

My  5,  10,  18,  3, 14,  is  much  nsed  in  building. 

My  11,  4.  19,  12,  3,  is  a  girl’s  name. 

My  10,  3.  17,  is  a  boy’s  plaything. 

My  whole  is  a  well-known  proverb.  Mamie. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  32  letters  : 

My  4, 14,  31,  28,  8.  24,  3,  9,  is  an  Egyptian  vegetable 
My  13,  3$  7,  23,  12,  9,  SO,  2,  was  a  queen  of  Persia, 

My  17, 15.  30, 15,  22,  0,  23,  21,  was  a  prisoner  with  Paul 
at  Rome. 

My  23,  10,  3,  32,  10,  11,  21,  1,  was  a  precious  stone  >» 
the  Highpriest’s  breastplate. 

My  26,  14,  23,  15,  27,  25,  20,  12,  was  a  city  of  Macedonia. 
My  29,  5, 18,  10,  29,  27.  5,  19,  is  a  bitter  herb. 

My  whole  is  a  verse  of  Psalms.  Isola 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 


LNSR)BKGOAKGS(EKSKN 
OEI.K 
L  S  R  R  A 
L  S  A  L  O 

LLG  KG 
L  S  A  L  O 
L  A  G  K  S 
L  L  B  A  L 
E  R  B 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  and  finals  form  a  bad  habit  in  reading. 
1.  Ample.  2.  A  precious  stone  with  head  engraved  on’ 
it.  3.  A  people.  4.  A  number  of  persons  in  company 

Wilks. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  A  Count?  O  music  ! 

2.  Saves  Notaries. 

3.  Patent  toes. 

4.  Spruce  brides. 

5.  Tidy  vail. 


6.  Peter,  mind  deer. 

7.  Rob’s  chip  chair. 

8.  Do  show  a  finger. 

9.  Metal  portion. 

10.  Drew  ranges. 


DECAPITATION. 

(1)  Entire  I’m  found  on  many  a  farm, 

And  when  I’ve  lost  my  head, 

(2)  I’m  useful  found  my  whole  to  cook. 

And  turn  it  into  broad. 

(3)  Once  more  I  must  beheaded  be, 

Would  you  enjoy  your  food. 

Unless  I  helped  you  with  the  bread 
’Twould  do  you  little  good.  E.  J.  D, 
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CllOSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  seen  in  autumn,  but  never  in  the  fall  ; 

My  next  is  seen  in  cricket,  but  not  in  bat  or  ball ; 

My  third  is  in  the  primrose,  but  not  in  hedge  or  bower; 

My  fourth  is  in  the  fortress,  but.  not  in  wall  or  tower; 

My  fifth  is  in  the  foreBt,  but  not  in  bush  or  tree  ; 

My  sixtli  is  found  in  laughter,  but  not  in  song  or  glee  ; 

My  seventh  is  found  in  butter,  bntnotin  cream  ormilk; 

My  eighth  is  seen  in  muslin,  but  not  in  wool  or  silk ; 

My  ninth  is  found  in  herring,  not  in  all  kinds  of  fish  ; 

My  tenth  is  found  in  platter,  but  not  in  cup  or  dish  : 

.  My  whole  is  a  misfortune, 

No  matter  how  it  came, 

Sometimes  attributed  to  late. 

E’en  though  yourself  to  blame. 
pi. 

A  makerr  fo  Peticane  Rilveel  si  ta  cone  soulimun,  itry- 
moon  dan  lymeit:  “spectre  het  sabrestremman  fo  nay 
hotnes  icecnenocs  chiwh  odbuts,  chiwh  ksese,  chiwh 
kesil  treteb  ot  ster  ni  thaw  si  ugave,  dan  veen  ot  tarcid- 
tonc  stifle,  hant  ot  figsidrue  het  nownunk  hurtt  yb  vignig 
ti  tafursee  exdif  dan  reshapp  thifuufaul.” 

METAMORBMS. 

It  is  a  long  time  since  we  had  any  of  these  puzzles,  and 
as  you  may  have  forgotten  what  the  various  letters,  as 
old  Roman  numerals,  stood  for,  and  as  they  are  not  to  be 
found  in  every  dictionary,  we  give  them  here. 


A— 500 

G—  400 

N— 900 

T  —  160 

B— 300 

H  —  200 

0—0  &  11 

V—  5 

C— 100 

I—  1 

P—100 

W—  55 

D— 500 

K—  250 

Q— 500 

X—  10 

E— 250 

L—  50 

R—  80 

V—  150 

F—  40 

M— 1000 

S—  7 

Z— 2000 

(Of  course  the  W  was  not  used  in  Rome,  but  we  make 
two  V’s  of  it,  and  credit  it  with  55  for  our  own  use  and 
benefit.)  Example.— 16001005002000.  Ans.  Topaz  (160— 
0—100—500—2000). 

1.  15050055900.  5.  20001000250.  8.  500501000200050 

B.  3002508015050.  6.  5150505001900.  9.  30080250500500 

3.  500900400.  7.  1000900525010.  10.  10050500150 

i.  40080160150. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MARCH  NUMBER. 


Scattered  Square.  I  Metagram.  —  Master  (or 
PLOW  stream)  ;  out  of  which  may  be 

LOVE  made  the  words— as,  sat,  at, 

OVAL  tea,  a,  rat,  meat,  stare,  east, 

WELL  'smart,  set,  star,  steam,  rate. 

Charade.— Thousand. 

Cross-word.— Be  industrious. 

Biblical  Enigma— Remember  now  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Mythological.  2.  Frontispiece.  3.  In¬ 
ordinate.  4.  Influences.  5.  Substantial.  6.  Unfortunate. 
7.  Engineers.  8.  Impossibilities.  9.  Hybernating'.  10. 
Frolicsome. 

Syncopations.— Blink,  link,  ink,  in. 

Concealed  Articles.— 1.  Kennel.  2.  Spade.  3.  Hoe.  4. 
Rake.  5.  Well.  6.  Shovel.  7.  Pail.  8.  Bench.  9.  Stool. 

Transpositions— 1.  Baker,  break.  2.  Sister,  resist.  3. 
Medal,  lamed. 


Double  Acrostic. 

Monument— Memorial. 
M—  usliroo  —  M 
O—  bscur  —  E 
N— ottinglia— M 
U-  mb  — O 
M—  anclato  —  R 
E—  mpol  —  I 
N—  icaragu  —  A 
T—  rivia  — L 


Drop-letter  Words. 

1.  Imprisonment.  2.  Male¬ 
volent.  3.  Consternation.  4. 
Circumstance.  5.  Landscapes. 
6.  Uncongenial. 

Words  Enigmatically 
Expressed. 

1.  Barbarous.  2.  Something. 
S.  Farthing.  4.  Kindred, 
o.  Equipage.  6.  Tendons. 


Blank  Anagrams.— 1.  Brigade.  2.  Rheumatism.  3.  Il¬ 
luminator.  4.  Gladiator.  5.  Metamorphoses.  6.  Trouble¬ 
some.  7.  Envenomed.  8.  Together. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Arithmetic. 


Illustrated  Rebus.  No.  474.— As  the  whirlwind  passetli, 
so  is  the  wicked  no  more:  but  the  righteous  is  an  everlast¬ 
ing  foundation.— Proverbs  x.,  25. 


No.  476.  Illustrated  Rebus.  —  By  a  little 
careful  study  some  valuable  advice  may  be  obtained. 


A  River  Hunt. 

When  DeSoto  discovered  the  Mississippi  River,  it  is 
said  he  was  almost  beside  himself  with  delight,  and  felt 
abundantly  paid  for  all  the  time  and  trouble  given  to  the 
search.  It  is  hoped  that  a  like  feeling,  though  in  a 
smaller  degree,  may  fill  those  of  our  young  readers  that 
may  now  set  out  on  a  River  Hunt.  The  “  large 
streams  of  water  flowing  through  the  land  ”  are  brought 
much  nearer  together  on  our  peculiar  map  than  they 
are  in  natnre,  and  again  they  do  not  have  that  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other  that  the  ordinary  geography  gives 
them.  The  first  river  which  we  will  set  out  to  find  rises 
in  a  lake  in  the  west¬ 
ern  slope  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains, 
and  after  flowing 
south  some  distance, 
forms  a  part  of  the 
boundary  between  a 
State  and  a  Territory. 

It  is  full  of  remarka¬ 
ble  bends,  rapid 
throughout,  and  has 
cataracts  in  the 
■mountain  gorges.  Its 
length  is  l,200miles. 

The  tributaries  are 
noted  for  the  length 
of  their  names. — No. 

2.  After  a  winding 
course  of  about  1,500 
miles  it  flows  by  a 
delta  into  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  Ocean.  The  delta 
is  of  great  size,  and 
the  mouths  are  very 
numerous.  The  land 
drained  by  this  river 
is  250,000  square 
miles,  most  of  whicli 
is  occupied  by  a 
vast  woodless  plain. 

There  are  two  re¬ 
markable  rapids  in 
the  stream  in  which 
the  natives  are  often 
dashed  to  pieces  in 
theirattempts  to  pass 
them  in  canoes.— No. 

3  has  its  source  on 
the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  and 
after  flowing  in  a 
southerly  direction, 
passes  into  a  largo 
Sound,  and  thus  to 
the  ocean.  On  its  way 
it  forms.the  boundary 
between  two  impor- 


drained  by  No.  11  has  suffered  greatly  from  the  grass¬ 
hoppers  in  years  past. — No.  12,  wholly  within  a  State 
better  noted  for  its  maple  sugar,  fine  sheep,  and  green 
color  of  its  mountains,  than  the  extent  of  its  rivers — in 
fact,  this  one  is  not  generally  called  a  river.  It  flows  into 
a  large  lake  of  remarkable  beauty,  and  noted  for  its  his¬ 
torical  associations.  Some  great  battles  were  fought 
near  this  river  something  over  a  hundred  years  ago. — 
No.  13.  “Last  but  not  least.”  The  name  is  long,  and 
it  should  be  to  correspond  with  the  river,  which,  with 
its  tributaries,  is  the  longest  in  the  world.  The  name 
of  this  river,  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a  “Father,”  is 
noted  for  something  which  we  will  put  to  our  young 
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taut  States, and  the  valley  thronghwhich  it  afterwards  flows 
bears  its  name,  and  is  noted  for  its  fine  farming  land.  The 
State  is  also  of  the  same  name. — No.  4  is  a  small  river  of 
only  135  miles,  and  a  tributary  to  one  that  flows  by  the 
side  of  the  largest  island  city  in  the  world.  This  short 
river  flows  through  one  of  the  finest  regions  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Its  name  comes  from  a  tribe  of  Indians  which  once 
lived  in  its  valley.— No.  5  begins  at  the  foot  of  a  great 
lake,  and  afterwards  serves  as  a  portion  of  the  boundary 
of  the  United  States.  After  a  run  of  750  miles,  it  ex¬ 
pands  into  a  gnlf  which  bears  the  same  name.  If  not  the 
longest,  this  is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
rivers  in  the  world.  It  is  noted  for  its  beauty,  celebrated 
cities,  and  many  islands.  A  trip  down  this  stream  is 
new  frequently  taken  by  pleasure  seekers. — No.  6.  This 
great  river  is,  like  many  others,  formed  by  the  union  of 
smaller  ones.  It  flows  through  treeless  plains,  and  in 
many  places  the  banks  of  the  river  are  very  high  and 
steep.  Sometimes  these  gorges  are  7,000  feet,  or  almost 
a  mile  in  perpendicular  hight.  The  country  along  this 
river  is  noted  for  its  relics  and  remains  of  races  of  people 
that  lived  many  hundred  years  ago. — No.  7  is  one  of  the 
smaller  rivers,  but  it  has  a  big  name.  Its  course  is  south, 
and  many  of  our  boys  and  girls  will  have  to  go  South  to 
find  it.  This  is  no  reason  why  it  was  put  near  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  our  map.  It  flows  into  a  bay,  and  then  the  water 
passes  into  a  gulf.— No.  8.  This  is  a  small  river  wholly 
within  the  borders  of  a  single  State,  and  empties  its  wa¬ 
ter  into  the  ocean  near  a  cape  of  the  same  name.— No.  9 
is  one  of  the  main  branches  of  one  of  the  leading  tribu¬ 
taries  of  the  largest  river  in  the  new  world.  This  is  a 
very  familiar  river  to  those  who  live  in  a  large  city,  noted 
for  its  iron  foundries  and  the  smoke  that  is  constantly 
hovering  over  it. — No.  10.  The  leading  river  of  a  large 
lumber  Slate.  It  receives  a  number  of  tributaries  on  its 
way  to  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  of  Indian 
origin,  as  is  the  case  with  many  American  rivers. — No.  11 
flows  through  a  comparatively  level  country,  and  adds  its 
waters  to  a  great  south-flowing  stream.  The  country 


readers :  “  What  is  that  which  runs  and  never  flics— leg¬ 
less,  wingless,  with  four  eyes?"  To  go  from  one  end 
of  this  mighty  stream  to  the  other— from  the  little  cleat- 
lake  up  iu  the  North  to  the  great  gulf  in  the  South- 
all  along  through  that  great  Valley,  with  all  its  fertile 
acres,  which  is  the  pride  of  our  great  land— would  be  -a 
long  and  a  pleasant  journey ;  but  having  discovered — or 
at  least  made  the  discovery  easy — we  will  leave  the  read¬ 
ers  to  decide  the  matter  of  farther  travel  for  themselves. 


Another  of*  the  ’Ologies. 

Some  one  asks,  “Why  don’t  you  have  some  more  of 
those  ’Ologies  I”  There  are  a  great  many  “  ’Ologies," 
and  most  of  them  are  too  hard  for  boys  and  girls  to 
understand.  In  February  we  selected  Pomology ,  because 
we  thought — yes  1  we  knew,  that  fruit  was  a  subject  about 
which  young  people  liked  to  hear.  The  study  of  the 
various  kinds  of  strawberries,  especially  when  they  are 
ripe,  is  pleasant— to  learn  to  distinguish  in  taste  be¬ 
tween  the  finest  kinds  of  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes,  is 
both  interesting  and  agreeable.  For  young  folks,  there 
is  probably  no  ’ology  that  stands  ahead  of  Pomology,  but 
if  we  must  talk  about  another  ’ology,  let  ns  select 
Zoology.  This  word  means  a  “  telling  about  animals,” 
and  a  person  who  can  tell  abont  animals— that  is,  can  say 
a  good  deal  concerning  animals — is  a  Zoologist.  “  But 
why  Zo-ologistf”  you  will  ask.  The  “ology”  part  of 
the  word  yon  understand,  the  first  part  is  also  from  the 
Greek,  from  Zo-on  (in  two  syllables),  the  Greek  word  for 
an  animal.  A  boy  or  girl  that  makes  a  study  of  animals 
may  in  time  become  a  Zoologist.  There  are  a  number  of 
men,  and  some  women  too,  who  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  finding  out  all  they  can  abont  various  animals,  and 
some  of  the  animals  they  study  are  so  small  that  they 
can  not  he  seen  without  the  use  of  the  magnifying  glass 
or  microscope.  “But  what  is  an  animal?”  some  one 
asks.  That  is  a  harder  question  to  answer  than  yon 
think  for.  All  living  things— all  things  that  grow  and 
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•tile— are  either  animals  or  plants— so  the  Naturalists  say. 
Now,  what  is  the  difference  between  an  animal  and  a 
plant?  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  cow  is  not  like  a  rose 
bush,  or  a  mouse  has  not  much  in  common  with  a  maple 
tree— there  are  a  great  many  differences  between  these; 
but  when  the  Zoologist  comes  to  study  the  little,  minute 
forms  of  life,  so  small  that  he  must  use  a  microscope— so 
small  that  a  drop  of  water  could  contain  thousands  of 
them — he  says  he  can  not  tell  the  animal  from  the  plant. 
But  for  our  purpose  an  animal  is  a  living  being  that  can 
move  around  and  has  feeling;  eats,  drinks,  and  sleeps. 
How  many  animals  are.  there  on  a  farm?  Some  will 
guess  five;  others  ten,  and  some  will  go  as  high  as  fifty. 


Fishing  and  Fishers. 

There  is  something  about  fishing  that  is  very  attractive 
to  youth.  The  very  thought  of  pulling  out  a  great  fish 
— hand  over  hand — is  enough  to  make  a  boy’s  heart  go 
thump!  and  make  him  wish  to  leave  his  work,  or  his 
desk  at  school,  and  try  his  luck  with  a  baited  hook  in  the 
lake  or  the  running  stream.  It  has  always  been  so,  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  love  for  catching  fish  will  ever  die 
out.  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  first  time  I 
ever  caught  a  fish  on  a  hook.  It  was  a  Bmall  lake  perch, 
a  very  appropriate  fish  for  a  small  lad  to  get  on  his  hook. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  I  added  another  to  my  string, 


the  rushing,  roaring,  boisterous  freshet-river  of  a  few 
weeks  ago— now  so  faint  in  its  music  and  so  lazy  in  its 
motion.  The  best  pool  has  been  found— it  is  not  always 
the  largest — and  by  the  looks  of  things  the  boys  have 
been  at  work  for  some  time— but  still  they  come— I  mean 
the  fish,  not  the  boys.  What  a  nice  fish  the  largest  boy 
in  the  front  of  the  picture  is  taking  from  its  watery  home. 
How  he  enjoys  the  work  of  bringing  him  to  the  shore ; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  what  a  new  world  i6  suddenly 
opened  to  the  eyes  of  the  astonished  fish,  suspended  there 
in  mid-air  above  the  pond  I  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
fisherman  on  the  left  of  the  pond  does  not  take  any  de¬ 
light  in  the  captnre  of  this  fish.  The  truth  is,  he  has  had 
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Suppose  we  should  count  them,  using  the  number  of  legs 
as  a  guide.  How  many  with  four  legs? — All  will  men¬ 
tion  the  horse,  cow,  pig,  sheep,  and  dog.  That  makes 
five  four-legged  animals.  But  there  are  the  mice  and 
rats  that  most  barns  contain  ;  the  woodchuck  is  down  by 
the  woods,  and  near  him  there  may  be  the  squirrel,  the 
weasel,  the  coon,  and  that  bad  smelling  fellow,  the 
skunk.  If  we  look  closely,  there  are  other  four-legged 
animals  to  be  found,  but  let  us  go  on.  Are  there  any 
animals  with  three  legs?  Not  unless  one  with  four 
legs  has  lost  one  in  a  trap  or  some  other  way.  Two- 
legged  animals  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them  very 
important— one  does  not  have  to  go  very  far  from  himself 
to  find  one  of  these.  There  are  the  birds,  and  the 
chickens,  geese,  ducks,  turkeys,  etc.,  all  of  which  are 
birds. — Are  there  any  one-legged  animals  ?  The  only 
one-legged  thing  common  on  farms  is  the  milking  stool, 
but  that  not  being  an  animal,  can  not  be  counted  here. 
We  shall  have  to  give  up  our  search  for  animals  with 
only  one  leg.  Here  we  come  to  a  thought.  Are  legs  in 
pairs  in  all  animals  ?  We  have  found  them  thus  far  in 
twos  and  fours.  Are  there  any  animals  on  the  farm  with 
six  legs?  Just  look  at  the  insects;  the  flies,  beetles, 
bugs,  butterflies,  etc.,  of  which  there  are  hundreds  of 
kinds  on  every  farm— they  all  have  six  legs.  If  spiders 
are  examined  it  will  be  found  that  they  have  four  pairs 
of  legs.  But  we  can  not  go  all  the  way  from  the  two- 
legged  animals  to  the  “  thousand-legged  worms,”  and 
see  if  they  are  all  in  pairs,  but  must  take  the  word  of 
those  who  have  looked  over  the  whole  list — the  Zoologists 
tell  us  legs  are  always  in  pairs. 

If  we  should  take  the  eyes  and  ears,  the  teeth  and 
brains,  and  all  the  other  parts,  and  find  out  about  them 
in  the  thousands  of  kinds  of  animals,  we  should  then  be¬ 
come  Zoologists.  The  subject  of  Zoology  is  a  very  large 
one,  but  no  children  have  the  chance  of  learning  about  all 
sorts  of  animals  like  farmer’s  boys  and  girls.  Some  of 
our  best  Zoologists  have  lived  upon  farms  while  young. 
We  wish  all  our  many  young  readers  would  interest 
themselves  to  study  animals,  and  in  time  become  Zoolo¬ 
gists,  so  far  as  having  a  knowledge  of  common  things 
about  common  animals  will  make  them  such. 


after  which  fortune  did  not  seem  to  favor  me,  try  as  I 
best  could,  and  no  more  were  taken.  Before  this,  I  had 
done  a  little  fishing  on  a  very  small  scale  in  the  way  of 
hand-catching  among  the  stones  in  a  little  stream  that 
flowed  through  the  farm.  With  my  shoes  and  stockings 
on  the  bank,  and  my  trousers  rolled  tightly  up  over  my 
knees,  I  would  wade  along  the  stream  until  some 
frightened  minnow  was  seen  to  dart  under  a  flat  stone, 
when  with  hands  extended  around  the  opening  I  would 
corner  the  poor  fellow — provided  he  did  not  get  out  some 
back  way  or  pass  like  a  flash  between  my  feet  or  fingers. 
Sometimes  I  have  succeded  in  catching  much  more  than 
I  bargained  for,  when  some  old  crab  grasped  my  toes  or 
fingers  as  they  extended  into  its  secluded  hiding  place. — 
But  the  little  slippery  fish  did  not  always  get  away,  aud 
in  the  course  of  an  hour  or  so  I  sometimes  had  a  number 
of  them  in  my  little  tin  pail.  Frequently  I  made  a  small 
pond  for  my  fish  and  put  them  in  it ;  but  better  still — for 
me  at  least — was  the  watering  trough  at  the  well  near  the 
barn,  into  which  I  put  my  minnows,  and  with  stones  and 
pieces  of  brick  made  them  a  place  to  run  under  to  get  in 
the  shade  and  out  of  the  sight  of  the  horses,  and  I  may 
add,  away  from  the  eyes  of  a  person  who  came  with  the 
horses.  But  it  did  not  matter  much  what  I  did  with  my 
little  fish,  something  would  happen  to  them,  and  it  was 
frequently  found  necessary  to  get  a  new  supply  from  the 
brook  to  keep  up  the  stock.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years 
I  outgrew  this  pail  and  finger-fishing,  and  with  a  line 
made  of  strong  thread — shoe  thread — a  hook  which  had 
once  served  as  a  pin,  and  a  few  worms  from  the  chip 
dirt  or  from  under  stumps,  overturned  many  times  a  year 
for  bait,  I  would  go  with  the  neighboring  boys  for  an  after¬ 
noon  of  fishing  in  the  pools  and  deep  places  in  the  bends, 
and  at  the  foot  of  large  trees  in  the  same  brook  from 
which  the  minnows  were  taken  when  I  was  too  small  to 
handle  a  line,  but  too  big  to  stay  at  home.  The  artist 
has  given  us  a  view  of  one  of  these  fishing  days — one  of 
those  Saturday  afternoons  in  May  when  fishing  is  so 
much  enjoyed,  because  it  comes  so  near  to  doing  noth¬ 
ing — a  kind  of  occupation  which  the  warm,  sultry  days, 
so  frequent  at  this  season,  render  doubly  inviting. 

The  stream  is  not  a  large  one,  not  to  be  compared  with 


“  bad  luck,”  and  it  begins  to  tell  upon  lii6  face,  which  is 
growing  long  as  the  sun  is  getting  low.  He  has  either 
had  a  bad  hook,  poor  bait,  unfavorable  light,  a  shallow 
place,  put  his  line  too  deep,  or  held  his  line  wrong  In 
some  way,  so  that  the  fish  have  gone  to  more  inviting 
hooks.  It  is  sometimes  hard  to  see  just  why  the  boy  at 
your  side  will  catch  the  fish  right  away  from  your  hook. 
The  little  lucky  fellow  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  pool 
has  a  fine  string  of  fish,  and  is  evidently  telling  something 
to  that  effect  to  his  unfortunate  friend.  He  appears  to 
be  so  well  satisfied  with  his  afternoon’s  work  that  he 
will  soon  go  home  and  exhibit  his  catch  to  the  older 
members  of  the  family — and  perhaps  find  out  how  the  fish 
taste,  when  nicely  cooked,  before  he  goes  to  bed.  The 
dog,  though  only  a  “  looker  on,”  evidently  “  sees  most 
of  the  game,”  and  is  as  much  pleased  when  a  good  fish  is 
caught  as  any  one  else  in  the  fishing  party.  From  the 
way  the  nearest  cow  pricks  up  her  head  and  ears,  there 
must  be  6ome  shouting  being  done  by  the  boys— over  the 
capture  of  the  biggest  fish  of  the  day.  But  the  boy  must 
look  out  or  it  may  get  away  and  flop  into  the  pond  again, 
as  one  is  seen  to  be  doing,  to  a  boy’s  dissatisfaction. 
Many  fishermen  believe  that  when  a  fish  thus  regains  the 
water,  and  is  in  the  society  of  his  uncaught  friends,  he 
communicates  his  experience  to  them,  and  cautions  all 
the  rest  against  taking  any  tempting  worm  or  fly  that 
may  be  presented.  From  that  hour  fishing  is  dull  work. 
“They  won’t  bite.”  So  the  story  goes.  That  there  is 
a  fish-sympathy,  though  “cold-blooded”  in  its  nature, 
is  not  unreasonable  to  believe. 

I  can  not  linger  longer  over  this  scene  of  my  boyhood 
pleasure ;  and  the  boys  must  soon  go  too,  and  drive  up 
the  cows  and  see  to  their  other  chores ;  but  as  a  last 
word,  while  they  are  trying  for  their  final  catch ,  the  “  last 
but  not  least ’’—the  “just  one  more” — let  me  say  that 
there  is  much  fishing  which  they  will  find  through  life, 
though  it  may  go  by  other  names — it  may  be  a  hook  well 
baited  and  thrown  into  the  busy  whirlpool  of  business — 
for  money,  or  into  society— for  friends,  station,  honor. 
In  this  fishing  there  may  be  some  “  luck,”  but  in  the  long 
run  it  is  the  patient,  untiring,  upright,  honest  fisherman 
that  goes  to  his  rest  in  peace.  Uncus  Hal. 
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Results  of  Vivisection. 

Interesting  Experiments— Prof.  Mott  shows  how  People  are 

Taking  Poisdn  in  their  Daily  Food— A  Prolific  Source 

of  Dyspepsia  Scientifically  Demonstrated. 

From  the  New  York  Tribune. 

A  series  of  highly  interesting  experiments  with  dogs 
has  been  lately  made  by  Prof.  Mott,  and  in  the  Scientific 
American  of  Feb.  7  a  detailed  account  is  given.  The 
disclosures  are  so  unpleasant  and  startling,  coming  home, 
as  they  do,  to  every  one,  that  we  believe  they  should  be 
given  the  greatest  publicity.  The  effort  Dr.  Mott  is  mak¬ 
ing  to  purify  our  articles  of  kitchen  use  should  receive 
the  support  of  every  thinking  man  and  woman.  There 
has  been  too  much  indifference  of  this  subject— an  indif¬ 
ference  that  has  resulted  in  Americans  earning  the  title 
of  “  a  race  of  dyspeptics.”  Poison  year  after  year  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  the  stomach  with  a  criminal  disregard  to 
consequences  that  is  appalling.  If  every  purveyor  of 
domestic  supplies  will  carefully  consider  the  result  of 
Dr.  Mott’s  experiments,  as  detailed  in  the  Scientific  Am¬ 
erican,  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,  of  these 
evils  will  be  corrected. 

Dr.  Mott  says:  “The  introduction  of  alum  in  flour, 
for  various  purposes,  has  been  a  trick  of  the  baker  for 
the  past  100  years.  Fortunately  for  society,  its  intro¬ 
duction  is  limited  now  to  a  few  unscrupulous  bakers.  In 
England,  France  and  Germany  it  is  an  offense  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment  to  use  alum  in  any  connection 
with  articles  of  food.  It  should  be  so  in  America.” 

The  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  of  this  City,  a 
long-established  corporation,  celebrated  for  the  absolute 
purity  of  their  goods,  some  time  ago  commenced  a  vigor¬ 
ous  warfare  against  many  of  their  competitors  who  were 
indulging  in  hurtful  adulteration.  The  contest  excited 
great  interest  in  scientific  circles,  in  which  Prof.  Angell, 
Dr.  Mott,  and  other  leading  lights  took  a  very  prominent 
part.  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Mott  are  a  result  of  this 
discussion,  and  go  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  most 
dangerous  adulteration  that  a  community  has  to  guard 
against  is  alum  in  baking  powder.  In  his  paper,  the 
Doctor  says :  “  It  was  with  difficulty  I  found  a  suitable 
place  to  conduct  the  experiments  so  that  the  animals 
would  not  disturb  the  neighborhood ;  but,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dock  Department, 

I  secured  a  Bhed  on  their  premises,  foot  of  Sixteenth-street 
and  East  River.  This  shed  I  had  completely  remodeled 
into  a  suitable  house,  having  the  dimensions  of  about 
16x14x12  feet.  Sixteen  stalls  were  made  inside,  having 
the  dimensions  of  3}x2x2}  feet.  The  bottom  of  each  com¬ 
partment  was  covered  with  straw,  making  a  pleasant  bed 
for  the  dogs.  I  then  secured  16  dogs  from  the  Pound, 
which  were  all  carefully  examined  to  see  if  they  were  in 
a  perfect  state  of  health.  None  but  the  strong,  healthy 
dogs  were  selected.  The  breed,  age,  food,  color,  and 
weight  of  every  dog  was  carefully  noted.  Each  dog  was 
then  confined  to  a  stall  and  securely  chained,  and  they  all 
received  a  number,  from  1  to  16.  I  commenced  my  experi¬ 
ments  on  the  9th  of  September,  and  finished  Dec.  3.  My 
assistant  was  with  the  dogs  from  morning  until  night,  and 
never  left  the  animals  without  first  securely  bolting  and 
locking  the  dog-house.  No  stranger  was  allowed  to  enter 
the  house  unaccompanied  either  by  myself  or  my  assis¬ 
tant,  and  the  dogs  never  received  a  mouthful  of  food  or 
anything  else  from  any  one  except  from  my  assistant  or 
myself.  I  will  now  detail  the  result  of  my  experiments : 

“  Dog  No.  1— Breed  of  dog,  coach.  Age,  1  year.  Health, 
perfect.  Food,  bread  and  crackers.  Color,  spotted  black 
and  white.  Weight,  35  pounds.  < 

“To  this  dog,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  September, 
was  given  eight  biscuits  at  8:10  o’clock.  The  biscuit 
were  made  by  myself  as  follows :  One  quart  sifted  flour, 
20  teaspoons  alum  baking  powder,  2  cups  water,  1  table¬ 
spoon  butter,  22  biscuits  made,  weighing  27  ounces; 
time  of  baking,  20  minutes. 

“At  11:30,  just  three  hours  and  twenty  minutes,  the 
dog  was  taken  very  sick,  vomiting  profusely  ;  his  vim 
and  brightness  of  eye  had  departed,  and  he  trembled  con¬ 
siderably  in  his  limbs.” 

Experiments  were  then  made  upon  three  dogs  with 
biscuits  containing  only  10  teaspoons  of  alum  baking 
powder.  The  result  indicated  that  some  animals  are 
more  liable  to  yield  to  the  effects  of  poisonous  substances 
than  others  are.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  three  other 
dogs  were  fed  with  biscuits  made  with  pure  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder,  no  ill  effects  were  experienced. 
The  ate  and  ate  with  an  evident  relish,  day  after  day,  and 
even  whined  for  more. 

It  was  next  necessary  to  discover  what  effect  alum  has 
on  the  solvent  power  of  the  gastric  juice.  In  order  to 
obtain  some  pure  gastric  juice,  a  curious  device  was  re¬ 
sorted  to.  Dr.  Mott  sent  several  dogs  to  Prof.  Arnold, 
Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York,  who 
inserted  a  small  metallic  tube  directly  through  the  skin 
and  into  the  stomach  of  each  one  of  them,  when  the  dogs 
were  in  a  perfectly  healthy  condition.  Prof.  Arnold  sent 
to  Dr.  Mott  Borne  gastric  juice,  which  was  produced  by 
tickling  the  lining  of  the  stomach  of  the  dogs  with  a 


feather  or  glass  rod,  which  caused  the  gastric  juice  to 
flow  out  of  the  tube  into  a  receptacle  placed  underneath 
the  dog  to  receive  it. 

Dr.  Mott,  aided  by  Prof.  Schedler,  then  began  some  ex¬ 
periments  with  the  four  samples  of  gastric  juice,  which 
he  had  received  from  Prof.  Arnold,  to  discover  the  effect 
of  the  gastric  juice  in  which  alum  has  been  dissolved 
upon  fibrine,  a  white,  very  easily  digested  substance  hav¬ 
ing  a  basis  of  coagulated  blood.  The  fibrine  was  imper¬ 
fectly  digested,  and  the  experiments  were  very  im¬ 
portant,  as  showing  that  alum  can  check  the  digestion  of 
so  easily  digested  a  substance  as  fibrine.  They  indicate, 
therefore,  how  dangerous  it  is  to  introduce  these  two 
salts  into  our  stomachs,  if  we  do  not  wish  to  excite  indi¬ 
gestion  and  dyspepsia.  Further  experiments  showed 
that  the  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  juice  is  entirely 
destroyed  by  alum,  so  far  as  its  power  of  dissolving  the 
more  indigestible  substances,  like  the  boiled  white  of  an 
egg,  is  concerned. 

Dr.  Mott  then  determined  to  learn  whether  alumina 
could  be  found  in  the  various  organs  of  the  body  if  a  dog 
was  fed  with  hydrate  of  alumina.  He  found  a  consider¬ 
able  quantity  of  the  stuff  in  the  blood,  liver,  kidneys, 
and  heart. 

The  Doctor  goes  on  to  describe  the  different  symptoms 
exhibited  by  these  dogs  as  they  passed  through  almost 
every  phase  of  animal  agony  until  they  were  left  in  a 
complete  state  of  physical  prostration.  To  those  especi¬ 
ally  interested  in  the  details  of  this  subject  the  article  in 
the  Scientific  American  supplement  will  give  most  com¬ 
plete  information,  and  we  will  spare  the  sympathetic 
reader  the  account  of  the  sufferings  of  these  dumb  brutes. 

Dr.  Mott’s  conclusions,  after  making  these  experi¬ 
ments,  are  of  vital  interest  to  every  one  who  either  makes 
or  eats  bread,  and  therefore  concern  all. 

“These  experiments,”  said  he  recently,  while  speaking 
before  the  American  Chemical  Society,  “clearly  demon¬ 
strate  that  the  salts  left  in  the  biscuit  when  a  cream  of 
tartar  baking  powder  is  used  are  perfectly  harmless,  but 
when  an  alum  baking  powder  is  used  are  very  dangerous, 
for  in  every  case  where  dogs  were  fed  on  biscuits  made 
with  such  powders  the  dogs  were  made  very  sick,  causing 
them  to  vomit  profusely,  lose  all  energy,  and  show  weak¬ 
ness  in  their  limbs.” 

It  is  a  clear  and  triumphant  corroboration  of  the  as¬ 
sertions  of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder  Company,  and 
entitles  them  to  the  gratitude  and  support  of  the  com¬ 
munity  they  are  endeavoring  to  protect.  As  they  claim, 
and  Dr.  Mott  has  shown,  bread  made  of  alum  is  totally 
unfit  for  human  or  animal  food.  ’Tis  true,  in  the  bread 
of  domestic  consumption  there  may  not  be  as  large  a 
proportion  of  baking  powders  as  was  in  the  bread  used 
by  Dr.  Mott,  and  that  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the 
symptoms  in  the  reader  are  not  so  well  defined  as  they 
were  in  the  experiments  in  question.  How  many  there 
are  of  our  immediate  friends  suffering  from  this  evil, 
scientific  investigation  will  alone  reveal;  but  many  a 
lingering  and  suffering  invalid,  with  no  defined  idea  of 
his  trouble,  can  easily  trace  it  to  its  source  by  stopping 
the  use  of  alum  powders,  substituting  some  brand  like 
the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  whose  manufacturers  have  a 
competent  chemist  in  their  exclusive  employ,  who  rigidly 
analyzes  every  ingredient  before  its  incorporation  into 
their  powder.  The  old  cry  of  “honesty  being  the  best 
policy”  may  be  worn  threadbare,  but  its  truth  will  hold 
forever,  and  while  adulterations  and  short  weights 
abound,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  see  at  least  one  in  the  trade 
strenuously  endeavoring  to  give  full  weights  and  pure 
goods. 

The  advertisement  of  “  Aultman-Taylor  ”  Threshing  Ma¬ 
chinery,  which  attracted  such  general  attention  among 
farmers  and  threshermen  in  our  April  number,  will  appear 
again  in  June. 
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also,  two  steel  Bodkins,  8  Long  Cotton  Darners,  2  Short  Cot¬ 
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where  a  perfect  protective  coating  Is  required,  and,  cover¬ 
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Flower  Seeds  Given  Away 

TO  EVERY  YEARLY  SUBSCRIBER  TO 

The  American  Garden. 

A  QUARTERLY  ILLUSTRATED  JOURNAL. 

ONLY  35  CTS.  A  YEAR. 

SAMPLE  COPIES  10  CTS. 

Devoted  exclusively  to  the  Gardening  interests  of  America. 
Contains  12  large  pastes  of  closely  printed  matter,  relating 
to  Horticulture.  Floriculture,  the  Lawn,  Flower 
and  Vegetable  Garden  in  all  their  varied  departments. 

Edited  by  Ur.  P.  M.  HEXAMER. 

This  popular  magazine,  heretofore  published  by  Messrs. 
Beach,  Son  &  Co.,  will  hereafter  be  published  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  proprietors  in  an  entirely  netv  dress,  and  will  appear  in 
January,  April,  July,  and  October  of  each  year. 

First  number  will  be  ready  about  April  20th. 

Flower  Seeds  for  the  Wild  Garden. 

Every  yearly  subscriber  will  receive  in  addition  to  the 
paper  a  packet  of  Flower  Seeds  for  the  Wild  Gar- 
dpn,  which  contains  a  mixture  of  upwards  of  One  Hundred 
varieties  of  Hardy  Flower  Seeds,  sufficient  for  a  square  rod 
of  ground,  which  will  give  a  profusion  of  flowers  during 
the  entire  season  for  several  years  in  succession.  Instruc¬ 
tions  for  Bowing  and  subsequent  treatment  of  Flower  Seeds, 
as  well  as  for  other  plants  for  the  Wild  Garden,  will  be 
found  in  the  April  number  of  the  American  Garden. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  Publishers, 

No.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


IE  YOU  HAVE  A  GARDEN,  YOU  NEED 


Established  1 

150  pages.  Over  300  Illustrations,  and  a 
Beautifully  Colored  Plate  of  Pansies,  mailed 
for  10  cents. 

BLISS’  ILLUSTRATED  AMATEUR’S  GUIDE 
TO  THE  FLOWER  AND  KITCHEN  GARDEN 

contains  more  practical  information  on  gardening  than 
many  high-priced  books.  Our  list  comprises  2,000  varieties 
Flower  Seeds,  1,000  varieties  Bulbs  and  Plants,  500  varieties 
Vegetable  Seeds,  500  varieties  Potatoes,  etc.  220  pages,  over 
600  illustrations,  2  double-page  colored  plates  of  flowers. 

Price :  paper  covers,  35  cents  ;  bound  In  muslin,  $1.00. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental 
Trees,  New  and  Rare  Plants,  and  Small  Fruits, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

Kenney’s  Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane. 

In  this  variety  we  have  a  plant  of  immense  value  to  onr 
country.  When  planted  early  in  May,  the  seed  almost  in¬ 
variably  ripens,  thus  giving  one  the  advantage  of  a  double 
crop  In  one  year,  from  one  planting,  some  20  or  25  bushels  of 
seed,  and  150  or  more  gallons  of  tine  syrup  per  acre^900  lbs. 
sugar  were  produced  lrom  one  acre  in  Minnesota.  By  mail, 

10  cents  per  lb.;  3  lbs.,  $1.25.  Prices  for  larger,  quantities 
upon  application. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  Y.  City.  P.  O.  Box  4129. 


A  New  Early  Sweet  Potato, 

T  EARLY  GOLDEN. 

This  variety  originated  in  Virginia  a  few  years  since,  by 
an  old  cultivator  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  It  is  a  sport  of  the 
old  Early  Red,  but  said  to  be  far  superior  to  that  variety 
in  earliness,  productiveness,  color,  and  quality.  Slips 
planted  May  10th,  produced  tubers  large  enough  for  the 
market  July  25th.  On  account  of  its  early  maturity  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  Northern 
States  than  any  other  variety.  In  shape  they  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  varieties,  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
cook  very  dry,  and  are  of  superior  flavor.  Another  valuable 
consideration  in  favor  of  this  variety  is,  that  they  will  grow 
on  quite  ordinary  soil  with  but  a  slight  coat  of  manure,  and 
yielded  a  large  crop  the  past  season  upon  land  that  would 
not  grow  above  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  In  good 
soil  they  will  produce  many  specimens  weighing  three  to 
five  pounds  each,  it  is  also  an  excellent  keeper.  From 
what  we  can  learn  from  those  who  have  tested  this  variety, 
we  think  it  will  prove  the  most  valuable  in  cultivation. 

Price  of  slips,  with  directions  lor  planting,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents  per  dozen;  $1.25  for  fifty ;  $2.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.  By  express  at  purchaser's  expense,  $1.50  per  hundred, 
$12.50  per  thousand. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


New  Asparagus. 


Smalley’s  Early  Defiance.— Described  by  the  origi¬ 
nator  as  follows:  “  Sprouts  of  a  pale  green,  01  good  size, 
very  productive,  and  roots  throwing  off  a  great  number  ol 
strong,  well  developed  shoots  which  can  be  cut  two  weeks 
earlier  than  any  other  variety,  and  will  continue  bearing 
through  tlie  entire  season ;  very  tender,  and  of  delicious 
flavor.  Its  earliness  makes  it  a  very  desirable  variety. 
Packet,  25  cents;  ounce,  $1;  M  lb.,  $3.50;  1  lb„  $12.  Boots, 
1  year,  50  cents  per  dozen ;  $3  per  100  ;  2  years,  75  cents  per 
dozen ;  $5  per  100. 


Pearl  Millet.— Clean  Seed,  10  cts.  oz.,25cts.X  lb.,60cts. 
lb„  4  lbs.  $2.25.  Seed  in  cliafl',  50  cts.  pt„  80  ct6.  qt„  by  mail, 
post-paid.  Prices  to  the  trade  will  be  given  on  application. 

Prickly  Comfrey  Roots.— 25  cts.  X  lb.,  50  cts.  lb.,  by 
mail,  witli  directions  lor  culture. 

New  Early  Field  Cora— Qaeea  of  the  Prairie.— 
The  earliest  variety  of  Field  Corn  in  cultivation.  It  was 
planted,  the  last  season,  after  the  wheat  crop  had  been  har¬ 
vested,  and  matured  the  crop  perfectly.  It  was  also  planted 
on  Long  Island,  July  4th,  and  fully  matured  the  first  of 
October.  Selected  ears.  25  cts.;  3  lbs.,  by  mail,  post-paid,  $1 ; 
shelled,  $1.25  peck ;  $3.50  per  buBhel. 

Blaat’s  White  Prolific  Cora.  — Our  seed  of  this 
variety  is  very  extra,  having  yielded  from  80  to  300  bushels 
tier  acre  the  past  season.  Price  per  bush.,  $3.00;  X  bush., 
$1.75;  peck,  $1.00.  By  mail,  pkt.,  I0cent6;  40  cents  per  lb. ; 
3  lbs.,  $1.00 ;  selected  ears  25  cents. 

Chester  Co.  Mammoth  or  Golden  Dent,  the 
largest,  best,  and  one  of  the  most  profitable  corns  for  the 
mam  crop.  Bush.,  $3.00 ;  peck  $1.00 ;  select  eare,  75  cts.  doz.; 
$5.00  per  hundred.  By  mail,  S  lbs.,  $1.00— ears  25  cts.  each. 

Golding  Hop  Roots.— A  new  English  variety,  highly 
esteemed  among  the  hop-growers  of  Kent  and  other  por¬ 
tions  of  Great  Britain.  Large,  productive,  and  of  fine  quali¬ 
ty.  A  great  improvement  on  any  variety  hitherto  onered. 
We  recommend  this  variety  with  the  greatest  confidence  to 
all  hop-growers.  By  mail,  post-paid,  each,  20  cents;  dozen, 
$2.20;  hundred,  $10,  at  purcliasers’  expense. 

3  New  Potatoes. 

Pride  of  America,  Matchless,  Silver  Skin.  For 

description,  sec  April  No.  ol  Agriculturist. 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  anil 
Flower  Seed  for  1880  will  be  ready  by  January,  and 
sent  free  to  all  who  apply.  I  would  Invite  attention  to  the 
superior  character  of  the  vegetable  engravings,  most  of 
which  were  made  from  photographs  of  vegetables  grown 
on  my  Beed  farms.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of 
vegetable  seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America, 
a  large  portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed 
farms.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name ;  so  far  that  should  It 
prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the  original 
introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead  Squashes,  the 
Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other  new  vegetables, 
I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who  arc  anx¬ 
ious  to  have  their  seeddirectly  fromthe  grow¬ 
er  fresh,  true,  and  of  the  very  best  strain. 
NEW  VEGETABLES  A  SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU 


to  get  my  Price 
List  of  Seeds  and 
Plants— sent  free. 
Beet  at  lowest  prices.  My  Plants  are  Stout,  Healthy- 
just  as  if  grown  in  the  open  ground-and  verv 
early.  Canada  Victor  Tomato  ripens  by  July  14th.  Yel¬ 
low  Jersey  and  Southern  Queen  Sweet  Potato  plants,  $2.50 
per  M„  $2.00  per  M.  in  5  11.  lots.  Cabbage,  $2.00  per  M. 
CJelery  plants,  etc  ,  etc.  , 

E.  M.  HAVEN,  Bloomingdale,  Mich. 


PLANTS.  12  Roses 
QEEDS  .  20  VERBENAS 

12  PKTS.  FLOWER  ,  12  PUTS.  \CUST0MERS  FREE. 


THE  ALBANY  SEED  STORE. 

ESTABLISHED  1831. 

49tli  YEAR. 

PKICJE  &  KNICKERBOCKER,  Successors  to 


VIGCTABLE  SEEOS  $1.  THE  3  COL¬ 
LECTIONS,.  BV  MAIL  -  12.  ; 


C.E. ALLEN 
\8RATTIERQR0  VT. 


General  Catalogue  of  Reliable 

Flower,  Vegetable  and  Field  Seed, 

Vegetable  and  Flowering  Plants,  and 

SMALL  FRUITS, 

MAILED  FREE.  80  PAGES— *50  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

80  STATE  STREET,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

TTREE^ntTsHRUBs! 

BUTTERNUT  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

A  general  assortment  of 

evergreens. 

Including  the  best  stock  in  the  country  of  the 
JAPAN  GOLDEN  RETINISPORA. 

(Retinispora  Aurea.) 

I  Catalogues  free.  .  _  .  _  .... 

|  A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


GRAPE  VINES. 

Also  Trees,  Small  Fruits,  «tec.  Wholesale  rates 
very  low  to  Nurserymen,  Dealers,  and  huge  1  lanteis. 
Semf stamp  for  N,  y, 

AMBER  CANE  MANUAL. 

Sent  free  on  &  Buffal0iK.T. 


ONE  MILLION 

ROSES 

And  General  Assortment  of  Rare 

PLANTS 

Wholesale  List  sent  Free. 

PETER  HENDERSON, 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue  of  New,  Rare  and 
Beautiful  Plants 

will  be  ready  Feb.  1st,  with  a  colored  plate.— It  is  full  in 
really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  —  New  Drachmas,  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Roses ;  Geraniums,  Cle¬ 
matises,  &c.,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and 
other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a 
plain  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Roses  free. 
_ JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D,  C. 

NEW  ROCHELLE  RASPBERRY 

Yields  500  bushels  an  acre ;  very  large,  dark  red,  hardy  as 
an  oak,  15  plants  by  mail,  $1 ;  100,  $4 ;  1000,  $30.  Caroline, 
cannot  be  told  from  Brinckle  Orange,  hardy  as  an  oak,  10 
plants,  $1 ;  100  plants,  $8 ;  50  new  varieties  Clematis,  beauti¬ 
ful,  all  hardy  ;  l  plant.  60c.;  12  distinct  varieties  by  mail,  $6. 
Send  for  Catalogue.  W.  S.  CARPENTER  &  SON,  Rye,  N.Y. 

PLANTS  BY  MAIL! 

A  Nursery  at  your  door. 
Best  new  Raspberry  and 
Strawberry  Plants.  Early 
Prolific,  Reliance,  Cuthbert, 
Queen  of  the  Market,  Thwack  (red),  Eloretice  (yellow),  Gregg 
(black).  5ll<-.  a  dozen.  Sharpless.  Miner's  G.  P..  Glendale, 
Cinderella.  Duchesse.  Continental ,  Crescent,  Monarch, Pioneer, 
Seth  Boyden,  Forest  Rose,  30c.  a  dozen.  Purity  and  genuine¬ 
ness  of  plants  and  safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Send  for  a  descrip¬ 
tive  circular  and  list  of  lowest  wholesale  prices.  Address 
GIBSON  BENNETT,  Wooilbnry,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  HULLER. 


600,000 


y  n 

each ;  8  for  25  cts. 
A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 


FOR  CONSERVATORY, 

FOR  WINDOW  GARDENS, 

BEDDING  PLANTS. 

The  Finest  in  Cultivation.  Catalogue  Free, 

ELL W ANGER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


KIEFFER’S  HYBRID 

BLICHT  PROOF  PEAR. 

“40  Years’  Experience  in  Pear 
Growing,”  telling  how  to  avoid  the  blight 
and  insure  good  crops.  “40  Years’ 
Among  Small  Fruits,”  telling  what  and 
how  to  plant.  Either  sent  by  mail  for  15c.; 
both  for  35c.  Catalogues  tree. 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 

^  ^  T>  UTTER  ON  THE  PE  ACH.”— A  new,  practical  treatise 
_Cl<  of  30  years’  experience  in  successful  Peach  Growing 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  Cause  of  and  remedies  for 
‘’Yellows”  and  other  diseases  of  the  tree.  Price  $1,  by 
mail,  free  of  postage.  Address  J.  Rutter,  Westchester,  Pa. 

CABBAGE  PLANTS 

Tomato,  and  other  vegetable  plants.  Greenhouse  and  bed¬ 
ding  plants.  All  sold  at  very  low  rates.  Please  send  for 
•price  list  at  once. 


G.  R.  CLARK,  Scranton,  Pa. 


pure  /k  -r>  "D  A  Tp  HEALTHY 

PHESH  JA  H~fc  JA_  Iv  Ti  RELIABLE 

SEEDS  PLANTS 

Also  Celery.  Best  and  Cheapest  in  America.  Millions  of 
Plants.  Catalogue  tree.  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 

FRUIT  TREES. 

Until  onr  surplus  is  sold,  we  offer  at  the  following  extra¬ 
ordinary  low  rates  for  Cash. 

Standard  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees,  6  to  8  feet,  $15  per  100. 

5  “  7  “  $13  •«  - 

4  “  5  “  $10  “  “ 

6  “  8  "  *12  “  “ 

5  “  7  “  $10  “  “ 

4  “  5  “  $  8  “  “ 

Dwarf  Pear,  Orange,  Quince  Trees,  etc.,  at  very  low  rates. 
Niagara  Nurseries,  )  E.  MOODY  &  SONS, 

Established  1839.  {  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Apple 


What  Every  Farmer  Should  Have. 

One  of  McConaughey’s  Reliable  Hand  Corn  Planters  for 
planting  and  replanting  in  the  most  practical  manner  in  all 
kinds  of  soil.  Every  machine  warranted.  Price  only  $3. 
Agents  wanted. 

THOS.  B.  MoCONAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 

Porous  Drain  Tile. 


a  to  7  inches  VENT.  For  Prloes  address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 
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The  larieat  and  most  Complete  Stock  of  Fruit 
and  Ornamental  Trees  In  the  C.  S.  Priced  Cat¬ 
alogues  sent  as  follows;  Wo.  1,  Fruits,  (new  ed.) 
with  plate,  15  cts.;  plain.  10  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental 
Irees,  etc.,  (new  ed.)  with  plate,  25  cts.;  plain,  15  cts.  No. 
3,  Greenhouse,  Free,  No.  4,  Wholesale,  Free,  and  No. 
5>  Catalogue  of  Hoses,  with  beautiful  plate  of  New  and 
Hare  Hoses,  10  cts.;  plain.  Free.  No.  7,  Catalogue  of 
Strawberries,  with  plate.  Free.  Address 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


NEWROSES 


Bennett’s  Hybrid  Teas.— Combining  the  hardi¬ 
ness  and  brilliant  colors  of  the  Remontant  Roses,  with 
the  sweet  perfume,  perpetual  blooming  qualities,  and 
soft  shades  of  the  Tea  Roses.  The  best  of  the  other 
new  sorts  are  also  offered.  Descri  ptive  list  sent  free  on 
application— With  colored  plate  of  five  choice  sorts, 
loc.  Our  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  old.  standard  sorts 
(Sd  edition,  1879),  free. 

ELLWANGER  &  BURRY,  Reiter,  w.y. 

Roses,  Geraniums,  Coleus, 

and  a  general  collection  of  Bedding  Plants,  at  Low  prices, 
by  the  100  or  1,000.  Special  inducements  to  parties  buying 
largely.  WM.  H.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

THE  DINGEE  &  C0NARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 

ROSES 


THE  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  these 
Roses.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Pis 


Our _  t _ I 

Beautiful  Rioses.  'We  deliver  'Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  post- 
offlces.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice,  all  labeled, 
for  SI  I  12  for  S3;  19  for  S3)  26  for  $4 ;  35  for  S5 ; 
75  for  $10;  100  for  $13.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Cnltnre  f60  pp.  elegantly  illustrated i  and  choose 
from  over  Fire  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
THE  DINGEE  <&  CONARD  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 


)  A  GREEN  HOUSE  AT  YOUR  D  PORCT 

We  trill  send  free  by  mail,  and  guarantee  their  ea fe 
arrival  »n  Good  Condition,  our  choice 

15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants . 16  “  SI 

10  GERANIUMS . 10  “  *1 

IQ  CARNATIONS . 10  «  fl 

IQ  Tuberoses,  all  double . SI 

12  Gladioli,  alt  Flowering  Bulbs . SI 

5  Camellia  Japonlcos  and  2  Azaleas . SI 

nndreds  of  others—  hi  r  til  i|||t  B  A  DF I 
CHEAP,  and  many  NEW  ANU  If  Ant  I 
For  your  choice  of  varieties,  see  our  72-page  Cata¬ 
logue,  free.  Also  an  immense  stock  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  etc. 

§  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs . 6 sorts, SI 

Currant  Bushes . 3  “  SI 

25  Raspberry  Plants  . . . . . . ..6  '  “  SI 

75 Strawberry  Plants..... . 3  “  SI 

Grnpe  Vines . 4  “  SI 

_J  Sweet  Chestnut  or  lOO  Catalan  Trees.$l 
27th  Year.  15  Greenhouses :  400  Acres. 

STORBS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,Paineaville,Ohio. 


#1.00 


#1.00 


Flower  Garden 

13  Monthly  Blooming  Roses,  or  22  Splendid 

Verbenas,  SI. 

4  Geraniums,  4  Abntilons,  and  4  Begonias 
or  12  Carnations,  $1. 

4  Fuchsias,  4  Carnations,  and  4  Double 
Petunias,  all  different,  $1. 

4  Calla  Lilies,  4  Tuberoses  and  4  Smilax 
_  or  12  Geraniums,  $1. 

5  Heliotropes,  5  Lantanas  and  5  Chrysan- 

themums  or  10  Fuchsias  $1. 

2  Golden  Tricolor,  4  Silere  and  2  Happy 
Thought  Geraniums,  $1, 

Sent  by  mail  postage  naid,  or  tlie  6  collections  per 
express  for  $5. 

Illustrated  catalogue  sent  free  on  application. 

W.  V.  SK.ED  &  CO.,  Successors  to 

Sked,  Paddock  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  O. 


THE  ISBELL 

MOLE  TRAP 

IS  INFALLIBLE  1 1 

IT  NEVER  FAILS  to  catch  and  kill. 

Lawns,  Gardena,  Parks  and 
Cemeteries  cleared  of  this  aggravating  pest 
in  short  order,  by  UBing  this  trap.  Can  be 
set  in  an  instant  by  any  one.  Does  not  get 
out  of  order.  P2ICE,  $2.00  EACH.  Sent  by 
express  on  receipt  of  price,  by 

YOUNG  &  ELLIOTT , 

1 12  CORTLANDT  ST.,  NE1T  TORE. 

Wholesale  and  retail  catalogues  of  reliable 
seeds  free  by  mail,  on  application. 


THE  ALBANY  CORN  PLANTER. 


Pre 


Pure 


MIUM 


BONE 


PLANTS  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  WITH  PRECISION. 
Awarded  the  Highest  Medal  at  the  Centennial, 
„  _  as  being  the  best  Planter. 

SAVES  ITS  COST  IN  PLANTING  FIFTEEN  ACHES  OF 
CORN.  One  man  and  a  horse  can  plant  from  seven  to  ten 
acres  of  corn  in  one  day,  with  the  Planter,  at  a  cost  of  from 
$3.50  to  $4. 

COST  TO  PLANT  FIFTEEN  ACRES  BY  HAND : 

Marking,  man  and  horse,  2  days,  at  $3 . $  6  00 

Planting,  twelve  men,  at  $1 .  12  00 

Board,  ten  men,  two  meals  each,  at  25c .  5  00 

Wasted,  one  bushel  of  corn .  l  00 

Total  cost  by  hand,. . $24  00 

Self-Operating  Sulky  Rake 

IMPROVED  LION. 

Best  Rake  Made  in  the  World. 

Send  for  circular,  etc.,  to  O.  H.  P.  CORNELL, 

Proprietor  Albany  Agr’l  Works,  Albany,  N.  Y 

METROPOLITAN  AGR1- 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano ; 
Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian,  Lobos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  1880  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street,  I 
New  York  City. 

|  THE  BEST  ALWAYS  PAYS^ 

In  order  to  be  able  to  m  eet  the 
|  Increasing  demand  for  PURE 
.  PREMIUM  BONE,  we  have 
removed  our  entire  establish- 
[  ment  from  Salem  to  Alliance, 
O.,  where  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  and  hear  from  all  who  want 
the  best  fertilizer  that  the  mar- 
1  ket  affords.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  for  the  purchase  of 
Premium  Bone  or  sale  of  raw 
stock  to  LEWIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres't,  Excelsior  Fertilizing  Co., 
Alliance,  O. 

CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

Dealers  in 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 

Soluble 

Pacific  Guano. 

Having  been  appointed  General  Selling  Agents  of  the 
Pacific  Gnano  Company,  whose  works  are  at  Wood’s  Holl, 
Massachusetts,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  wc  are  now 

S  repared  to  offer  for  sale  this  celebrated  brand  of  Fertilizer. 

lade  from  pure  hot-air  dried  phosphate  rock,  brought 
direct  from  the  Company’s  mines  at  Chisolm's  Island,  it  is 
rich  in  Bone  Phosphate  of  Lime,  finely  ground  (a  large 
proportion  of  which  Is  immediately  soluble).  Ammonia 
and  Potash,  besides  other  ingredients  valuable  for  plant- 
food.  Although  previously  known  principally  in  the 
Southern  States,  where  the  sales  have  steadily  increased 
during  the  past  twelve  years  from  745  tons  to  upwards  of 

40,000  Tons  in  a  Single  Season, 

the  successful  results  of  its  use  in  New  York,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  Vermont  have  fully  justified  us  in  offering  the 
increased  production  of  the  Company’s  works  at  Wood’s 
Holl  to  the  Farmers  of  New  England,  for  corn,  wheat, 
grain,  grass,  and  all  garden  vegetables-aud  flowers 
We  call  attention  to  our  pamphlets,  showing  the  special 
analysis  and  directions  for  growing  Sugar  Beets,  selected 
from  tests  made  expressly  for  the  Pacific.  Guano  Company 
by  the  most  celebrated  chemists  in  this  country  and  Europe. 

For  sale  hy  our  agents  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
full  particulars  given  by 

G-LIDDEN  &,  CURTIS, 

General  Selling  Agents, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower, 

Surpassing  ali 
others  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best, 
lightest,  runs  more 
easily,  cuts  longer 
-rase,  is  more  dura- 
jle,  requires  less 
repair,  cuts  grass 
more  smooth!}',  is 
less  liable  to  ob¬ 
struction,  is  of 
handsome  appear¬ 
ance. 

Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society  says,  “It  will,  we  believe, 
wear  longer,  do  the  work  better  with  less  labor  than  any 
other  Mower.  One  of  the  peculiarities  is  that  it  will  cut 
higher  grass  than  anv  other  Mower.-’ 

Every  machine  warranted.  Address 
LLOYD,  SUPPLEE  &  WALTON,  Philadelphia- 

EXCELSIOR 


-CROQUET 
<^ZpWER 


THREE  PATTERNS 
OF 


-Hand  »  ..  or 

AJfD  IandJYIowers 

10  to  20  Inch  Cut. 

HORSE  MOWERS 
25  to  40  Inch  Cut. 
qurSioe  Wheel  Mo ^ 

Lightest 
fio  ^Simplest 
Tsost  Durable 

All  Our  Mowers  Guarantees!. 

CHADB0RN  &  C0LDWEU.  MFG.  CO..  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

USPSend  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List 

CITY  AND  COUNTRY  TRADES 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lava  Mover. 

H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

70  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  City. 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION! 

1880. 


Lawn  Mower 


EIGHT  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 
Weighing  from  22  to  51  lbs. 
.THREE  SIZES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

The  very  large  increase  In  our  sales  last  year,  prove  that 
these  Machines  fully  sustain  the  awards  “  AS  THE 
BEST”  made  to  them  at  the  great  Centennial  “hundred 
day  trial,”  In  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  their  complete 
victory  at  the  Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  We  offer  for  1880- 
Machines  from  entirely  new  patterns  and  greatly  Improved 
In  every  respect. 

Examine  our  New  Lawn  Sweepers.  Hand  or  Horse  size. 
GRAHAM,  EMLEN  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

631  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices. 

IMPROVED  BAY  STATE  RAKE. 

This  Bake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  Trial.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1878. 

This  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  any  other  rake. 

It  is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Cliicopee  Falls,  Mass.,  U,  S.  A. 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 

„  ING  machinery: 

and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  <fi  American  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man;  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer 'and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  namesof  menthatneed  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address,. 

Fierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Hose  Street,  Hew  York,  U.  3.  A. 

WANTED- A  SECOND-HAND  UPRIGHT  BOILER 
2-horse  power. 

NIMS  &  BEACH,  Lexington,  Mich. 


WELL  BORINS, 
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STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 
E.  P.  ROE 


makes  the  most  liberal 
offer  yet  given  to  the 
public.  Catalogue 
sent  free.  Address 
E.  P.  ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hndson,  N.  Y. 


SHARPLESS  STRAWBERRY.  The 


largest 
{Llld  s  t 

Genuine  No.  1  plants,  per  100  $1.50,  per  1,000  $10.00.  By  mail 
40  ots.  per  100  additional.  10  Boses,  or  10  Geraniums,  or  20 
Coleus,  or  20  Verbenas,  or  15  Assorted  plants,  $1.00,  prepaid 
by  mail.  Catalogues  free.  J.  L.  DILLON,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Small  Fruit  Plants,  Fruit  Trees. 

Genuine  Stock.  Lowest  Bates.  Some  prices,  page  158, 
last  No.  Catalogue  free. 

JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are-increasing  in  popularity,  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants. 
WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

SHARPLESS,  40  cts.  per  doz. ;  $1.50  per  100,  post-paid. 

Other  kinds  lower.  SNYDERS,  $6  to  $10 per  M.  Lists 
free  to  all.  STONE  LAKE  NURSERY, 

(Formerly  Steele  Bros.)  La  Porte,  Ind. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

All  the  new  and  standard  kinds.  Illustrated  Catalogue 
sent  Free.  C.  S.  PRATT,  Agt.,  North  Beading,  Mass. 

Salt  is  Necessary  for  Land, 

FRUIT  TREES  AND  STOCK. 

Lump  or  Mineral  Salt  is  excellent  for  stock.  A  large  quan¬ 
tity  Agricultural  and  Dairy  Salt  on  hand.  Also  Perris’ 
Land  lnvigorator  and  Crop  Protector.  Death  to 
Hessian  Fly  and  other  pests.  Use  it  and  reap  a  golden 
harvest.  EDWIN  FEBEIS  &  CO.,  Wholesale  Salt  and  Fish 
Dealers,  183  and  185  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 


ROOTS  FOR  CATTLE. 

STOCK-BREEDERS  and  DAIRYMEN  will  find  It  to  their  Advantage  to  grow 

MANGOLD  WURZEL  REETS  AND  CARROTS. 

SEED  CAN  BE  SOWN  UP  TO  MA  Y  20th. 

We  especially  recommend  the  GOLDEN-GLOBE  MANGOLD,  IMPERIAL  SUGAR  BEET,  YELLOW  BELGIAN 
CARROT.  They  are  large,  juicy,  good  keepers,  and  very  easily  pulled.  Thirty  tons  of  Mangold  may  readily  be  grown  to 
the  acre— in  England  seventy  tons  is  not  uncommon. 

OUR  STOCKS  ARE  UNSURPASSED.  53^*  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST. 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Seed  Growers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

[/re  writing  to  Landreth  &  Sons,  please  mention  this  paper.']  “  ' 


SHOWING  THE  THREE  MACHINES. 

Price,  Polished  Brass,  $5.00 ;  Nickel-Plated,  $7.00. 


h  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump. 


Three  machines  combined  for  half  the  price  of  one.  The  cut 
represents  the  three  machines  embraced  in  my  Pump.  $10.00 
to  $12.00  worth  of  machines  for  $5.00.  Our  Agents  are  making 

t  10.00  to  $20.00  per  day.  Sample  sent  express  paid  to  any  Express 
tation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Ca.  on  receipt  of  price.  Thus,  you  can 
get  one  of  these  Pumps  as  cheap  ps  though  retailed  at  your  door. 
We  do  this  only  for  a  limited  period  to  introduce  them  rapidly. 
See  displayed  adv.  in  last  month’s  Agriculturist.  Send  for  de¬ 
scriptive  circular,  price  list,  terms  to  agents,  etc.,  to 

P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  BUG.  COTTON  WORM.  CANKER  WORM. 


THE  BEST 
INSECTICIDE 
EVER  USED. 


London  Purple. 


(Trade 

!r 

Mark.) 

all  Wholesale  Druggists  and  Stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable,  of  nearest  dealer, 
'  '  "  "  ’  ■'iU 


send 


direcftfe'lb  manufacturers,  °°  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

60  Mark  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  P.  O,  address.  Box  990, 

A.  If.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove  Orchard  and  Nurseries,  Lee  Co.,  Ill.,  writes :  “  We  have  hid  the  Canker  Worm  a  long 
farewell-abd  have  done  it  with  your  LONDON  PURPLE.  We  put  in  about  three-fourths  to-  one  pound  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  to  44  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  force  pump.  It  is  better  than  Paris  Green,  as  the  particles  of  LONDON 
PURPLE-  adhere  to  ihe  leaves  and  Paris  Green  does  not.” 

THE  MONITOR  SEED  DRILL. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  positive  Seed  Drill  ever  invented.  It  is  radically 
different  from  and  superior  to  all  others.  It  is  the  only  .machine  which  measures  and 
drops  the  seed  with  a  positive  motion,  and  exactly  the  same  amount  at  each  foot  or  yard. 

*‘ . “  '  ’  - -  awarded  the  highest  prize 

i  thoroughly  tested  during  the 


FIRST-CIiASS  MACHIKTE 

by  Professor  Geo.  Thurber,  of  New  Jersey,  and  by  Jas.  Vick,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
53?*  Agents  Wanted.— For  full  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials,  address 

THE  MERRIMAC  MACHINE  CO.,  Newburyport,  Mass. 


Stockbridge  Manures, 

ANIMAL  MEAL. 


Bowker’s  Phosphates. 

LAWN  X>I£ESSIIVGL 


NEW  PAMPHLETS  AND  CIRCULARS  JUST  OUT-MAILED  FREE.  Address 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

§Park  Place,  New  York. 

1  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


HAWORTH’S  WIRE  CHECK  ROWER. 


Acknowledged  by  all  farmers  to  be  THE  BEST  AND  ONLY  PERFECTLY  SUCCESSFUL  Wire  Check  Rower. 
Will  plant  FIVE  ACRES  more  a  day  than  any  other,  as  the  Wire  is  not  removed  from  the  machine  in  planting  the  entire 
field.  Eleven  years’  use  has  demonstrated  the  fact  that  the^  only  successful  wayto  useji  rope  or  wirejlln^  is  for  the_ 
chine  to  transfer  it  into 
machine,  as  it  will  last  U 

strnctions  met  as  the  planter  crosses*  uie  uem,  auu  wmeu  c<*uoe»  inuiwu,  luaucuiaDo  GUGGB.mS,  - . 

wire.  In  our  Check  Rower  the  elasticity  of  the  wire  and  its  large  curve  in  passing  over  the  machine,  prevents  a  particle 
of  bending  or  displacement  in  the  wire,  such  as  occurs  in  Check  Rowers  where  the  line  is  dragged  into  the  pulley  at 
an  angle  and  high  tension,  and  both  bent  and  displaced  as  it  enters  the  pulley.  Dragging  the  line  into  position  also 
causes  canting,  or  lopping,  of  the  planter,  by  which  one  row  is  planted  too  deep  and  the  other  too  shallow.  Our  ROFL 
CHECK  ROWERS  are  too  well  and  favorably  known  to  call  for  any  extended  notice.  For  full  description  of  pur 
WIRE  CHECK  ROWER  and  the  three  Btyles  of  ROPE  CHECK  ROWERS  which  we  manufacture,  write  for  a  circular. 

HAWORTH  «fc  SONS,  Decatur,  Ill. 


TWO  NEW  POTATOES. 

Magnum  Bonnm  (not  the  English  variety  of  same 
name),  548  Bushels  grown  in  60  days  from  one  acre  of 
ground  without  any  manure  whatever.  8100.00  in  cash 
premiums  to  be  paid  in  1880  for  the  largest  yields  from 
one  lb.  of  seed.  Price  by  mail,  prepaid,  1  lb.  $1.00,  8  lbs. 

$2.00, 4 lbs. *" “  -  -  - -  - -  ■' 

peck  $2.0" 

. ;  THE  . _ HI - I —  _  .  — 

ble  reason  my  adv.  of  The  Mammoth  Pearls  failed  to 
appear  in  Apr.  J/o.  Am.  Agr.  But  I  will  now  say  that  I  will 
supply  this  Sing  of  Potatoes  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal, 
by  mail,  prepaid,  1  lb.  60  cts.,  8  lbs.  $1.25, 4  lbs.  $1.50.  Bv  frt. 
or  ex.,  charges  paid  by  purchaser,  )£  bu.  $1.50, 1  bu.  $2.50, 1 
bbl.  $5.00, 5  bhls.  $4.00  each,  10  bbls.  or  more  $3.50  each.  For 
fuller  particulars  of  above,  with  testimonials,  also  Vegeta¬ 
ble  and  Flower  Seeds,  etc.,  address 

J.  A.  EVERITT,  P.  O.  Box  229,  Watsontown,  Pa. 


SWEET 

POTATO 


Plants,  Early  Peabody,  Nansemond, 
Southern  Queen,  Jersey,  Early  Red,  Ber¬ 
muda,  Brazillian.  Mail,  $1  per  100,  $2  per 
800.  Exp.,  $1  per  400,  $2  per  1,000,  $8  per 
5,000,  $15  per  10,000.  Write  for  circular. 
W.  W.  RATHBONE,  Marietta,  O. 


POTATOES.— Northern  Wis.  Grown.  Triumph,  Ruby, 
Dunmore,  Davenport,  Genesee  Co.  King,  Little 
ad  ' 


_  .  .  Little  Giant, 

Superior,  Success,  and  others.  See !  Me.  peck,  $1.50  bushel. 

DAVID  GREENWAY,  Dartford,  Wis. 


RELIABLE  ONION  SEED 

From  Selected  Onions.  Red,  White,  and  Yellow  Globe, 
ost-paid,  $3.00  lb.  Large  Red  Wethersfield,  post-paid,  $2.50 
E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Southport,  Conn. 


Ft.' 


LOUISVILLE  GARDENS. 

For  Price  Lists  of  Celery  Plants,  etc.,  send  to  S.  RUPERT, 
Louisville,  Stark  Co.,  O. 

This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
(Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
ana  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

Illustrated  Circular  Free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
_ Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY,  IN  BARNS. 

Save  labor  and 
money. 

Are  simple,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  cost  but 
little. 

No  trouble  in 
getting  over  high 
beams,  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are  in 
use. 

Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  «Se  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Illinois, 

THE 

Minnesota  Chief. 


The  Best  Thresher  on  Wheels. 

It  is  not  a  Vibrator,  neither  is  it  an  Apron  Machine.  It  is 
wonderfully  simple  m  its  arrangement.  It  is  admirably 
— -’ .rating  < — “ 


perfect  in  its  threshing  and  separs 


(qualities.  It  saves  all 


agt  .  Pi  _ 

the  grain,  and  cleans  it  ready  for  market.  It  runs  easily,  is 
constructed  durably,  is  finished  beautifully,  is  the  most 
economical,  least  expensive,  and  altogether  the  most  satis¬ 
factory  machine  in  tne  market. 

It  will  handle  wet  grain  as  well  as  dry.  In  threshing  Flax 
and  Timothy  it  has  no  equal,  threshing  and  cleaning  both  as 
well,  and  nearly  as  rapidly  as  Wheat,  and  requires  no  change 
except  the  sieves.  It  has  more  square  feet  or  separating  and 
cleaning  surface  than  any  other  machine  made,  and  cannot 
be  overloaded.  It  is  both  over  and  under  blast  at  the  same 
time. 

Our  Clover  Hulling  attachmentiBanewand  very  desirable 
feature.  It  does  the  business  more  rapidly  and  better  than 
an  exclusively  Hulling  Machine. 

Separators  of  the  various  sizes  fitted  for  steam  or  horse¬ 
power,  as  desired. 

An  improved  Pitt's  power,  an  improved  Woodbury  power, 
and  the  Elward  equalizing  power,  all  mounted  on  four 
wheels,  are  manufactured  by  us,  add  are  not  surpassed  by 
any  in  the  market. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  first  class  Portable  En¬ 
gines  with  our  Separators. 

For  price  list  and  circulars,  address  the  manufacturers, 

SEYMOUR,  SABIN  &  CO.,  Stillwater,  Minn. 
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COMMON  PRAISE  HYMNAL.  JJ.'ffift 

eovers),  by  J.  H.  WATERBURY,  is  a  wonderfully  good, 
compact  and  cheap  collection  of  150  standard  hymn 
tunes,  170  standard  hymns,  and  numerous  chants.  Ex¬ 
amine  for  Sunday  School  or  Congregation. 

NEW  FLOWER  QUEEN.  ROOT?  Jnstre- 

xised  and  improved  by  the  author,  and  is  a  fine  cantata 
for  May  and  Flower  Time. 

EMERSON’S  ANTHEM  BOOK, 

KHERSON.  A  very  superior  Anthem  Book. 

Whits  Robes.  (30cta.)  Best  Sunday-school  Song  Book. 

RARIVCnVinP  (50  cts.)  Good  music,  a  poem 
UUDIlloU.IIUFlii  to  recite,  tableaux,  and  amus¬ 
ing  action,  founded  upon  the  adventures  of  “Poor 
Robinson  Crusoe.”  By  A.  DAItR. 

Temperance  Jewels.  (35  cts.)  Best  Temperance  Book. 

FIELD  OF  HONOR, 

famous  opera.  Just  published. 


THE  SORCERER. 


(SI. 00.)  SULLIVAN’S  Beat 
Opera. 


Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 

OLIVER  LITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  II.  Ditson  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  B'dway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St,,  Philadel. 

ZIMMERMAN 

FECIT  AND  VE GETAEIE 

DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

The  BEST  in  the  market. 

Made  entirely  of  Galvanized  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio, 


EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

SENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables, yields, 
“  —  —  -A  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 

AMOS 


FREE 


IS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Fa. 


A  Valuable  Patent  Under  Date  of  .Tan.  30,1881). 

BOWLUS’S  PATENT 

Ornamental  Brass  Spring:  Trace  Fastener, 

Can  be  attached  to  any  Buggy  or  Spring  Wagon,  old  or 
new,  in  three  minutes.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Try  them 
and  be  convinced.  Will  send  to  anv  address,  post-paid,  one 
(1)  pair  on  receipt  of  $1.70,  or  10  pair  $1.10  each.  Agents 
wanted.  Address  M.  M.  Boivlus,  Bowlusville,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

OVER  HALF  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  hook 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ot  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  board,  capacity  of  cl  terns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  Stales  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 

post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  23S,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

$Af  —  u,  J/. M _ I®  v  Contains  12  shts. Let- 

W0n06r  uUX  ter  Paper,  12  Envel¬ 
opes.  and  over  500  articles — Games,  Transfers,  Embossed 
Pictures,  Mottoes,  Comic  Cards.  Dolls'  Heads,  Soldiers, 
he.,  ail  in  a  box,  42  cts. ;  by  mail,  53  cts.  Catalogue  and 
Victuro  Card  free.  J  JAY  GOULD.  Boston.  Mass. 

XTr.AV  FLORAL  AUTOGRAPH  A 1. BUM.— 111ns- 
IN  trated  with  Birds.  Scrolls,  Feins,  Flowers,  etc.  (48 
Page*).  Covers  and  edges  elegantly  Gilded  ;  also  47  select 
quotations,  all  for  lac.;  including  Outfit  75  styles  Photo¬ 
graph  and  Visiting  Cards,  25e„  post  paid  (stamps  taken). 
Agents  wanted.  G.  'V.  BOCEMSDES,  West  Haven,  Conn. 

GENTS  WANTED  WS'g 

Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 

ill  knit  a  iviir  of  stockings,  with  FlKKli  and 
TOE  complete*  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  always  n  ready 
mar'  er.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  THIS  TWOMBLi 
KNITTING  MAC  1 1  IN  E  CO.  40'J  Washington  St.,Boston.  Mass. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only.  In 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
i  ase  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  "  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  8.  SMITH,  3 2  Platt  St.,  New  York. 

.AGENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner* 
Breed,  Feed  and  Caro  for  Stock  :Grow  Frnit;  Manage 
Farm  Business ;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
How  to  Blake  Money  on  tee  Farm, 
viEve^v  Fanner  should  have  a  copy.  8G0  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCUllPY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa» 

H/ODI  rs  Types  of  Female  Heroism,  Beauty, 
"  *  ^  I*  ™  ^  and  Influence,  from  the  Earliest  Ages 
rA  R/I/’NI  |  O  to  the  Present  Time.  Magnificently 
•  tt  1YI  VJ  w  O  Embellished  with  Full-page  Steel 
\A/r\  Rfl  r-  M  plate  Engravings.  General  and  Cnn- 
W  U  IVI  fc.  IM  vasssing  AGENTS  WANTED. 
Paying  Employment  lor  Yonng  Men,  Ladies, 
Teachers  ana  others  in  every  county.  $50  to  $75 
per  month.  Send  for  circular  and  terms. 

P.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
Cincinnati,  O.,  or,  Chicago,  Ill. 


NewCookBook 


PLAIN  and  FANCY  COOKING.  A  book  of 
120  pages  and  over  400  careim.y  tried  receipts  by 
a  practical  housekeeper,  lc  teaches  how  to  prepare 
nice  dishes  at  a  moderate  cost,  and  contains  ail  that 
any  housekeeper  can  desire.  Also  contains  a  caro- 
f  ully-preparea  chapter  on  Cooking  for  Invalids.  Price, 
postpaid,  only  25  v-ents.  Agents  wanted.  Price  per 
dozen  or  hundred  given,  on  application.  Address 
J.  L.  PATTEN  &  CCA,  7  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

f  /4  PAGE  AUTOGR.PII  ALBUM.  I  line. 
m~\/m  trated  with  QO  1’nx  Pcitoixs,  limns.  Mott  les, 
”  A  Ferns,  new  iy  Japanese  Designs  t  JAP¬ 
ANESE  COI  ER)  &  100  Album  Quotations,  Ai.L  FUR 
l  ie.  Stamps  taken.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Elegant  Photograph  Visiting  Cardr, 

becoming  very  popular  and  are  really 
nice.  Send  j^our  picture  (photograph 
preferred.)  and  we’ll  a  nd  you,  post 
paid,  1  doz.  beveled,  gilt-edge  cards, 
with  name  and  photograph  thereon,  lor 
only  COc.  (currency  or  stamps).  Send 
pood  picture  to  c«py  from,  and  we 
guarantee  satisfaction.  Agents 'want¬ 
ed*  outfit  15c.  Address 

National  Tiioto  Card  Co., 

West  II  *ven.  Conn. 

"GOLD^AND  SILVE^^C HRO^r6  C AHD W ITU 

name.  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO..  Nassau,  N.  Y. 

NEW  GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMOS  10  CTS. 
with  name.  Silver  or  siamps  taken. 

J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.Y. 
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Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Cliromo  Cards 
name  in  Gold  and  .Tet,  10c. 

CLINTON  liROS..  Clintonvillc,  Ct. 

Elegant  Cards.  New  Chrorno,  Shells,  Gilt-Edge, 
etc.,  with  name,  10  cents. 

G.  A.  SPRING,  East  Wallingford,  Ct. 
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CHROMO,  SNOWFLAKE,  AND  LACE  CARDS, 
with  name,  10c.  40  all  chromos,  10c. 

Stab  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Ct. 
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MPLOYMENT-L^AwLhSbR  EaSSa 

Also  SALARY  per  month.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
A-  Co.  306  George  St.  Cincinnati.  l». 

£2?”  FRIENDS l  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  yon  a  s-mple  copy  of  onr 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb.  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Aothiug  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plain///,  to 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliin. 


THE  <  LOVER-LEAF.  a  4-nage, 24-eol- 
nmn  farmers’  onper.  containing  vain  .hie  in¬ 
formation  on  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  clover  for  seed. 
Sent  free  to  every  farms’-  sending  ns  his  name. 

BIRDSELL  M’F’G  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Say  you  saw  this  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 


electricity,  locomotives,  1 
sound,  to  the  ocean,  etc., 
postpaid,  for  42  Cents, 
cation.  Address 


The  Best  ILLUSTRATED  DICTIONARY 

ever  made  for  the  price.  706  pages.  30,000  words, 
accurately  pronounced  and  clearly  defined.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  with  gold  embossed  title  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  It  has,  in  addition,  an  alphabetical  list  of 
foreign  words  and  phrases,  also  of  American  geographical 
names,  with  their  derivation  and  signification.  Popular 
names  of  American  states  and  cities.  Abbreviations  in 
general  use.  Words  used  in  the  metric  system.  Divisions 
of  tho  Aryan  languages.  Lang  rages  and  alphabets  of  ti  e 
world.  Distances  traveled  in  a  second  by  sound,  light, 


PATTEN  «£c  WADE,  Publishers,  47  Barclay  Street, 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  want/ 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  179. 

Ill  justice  to  tile  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wlio  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  A  gricxd~ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  amt 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
iftobesont  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  hy  the  original  members ; 
era  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rales, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3.  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  In¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
■prejiaid  through,  will  be  covered  hy  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  hy  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  lie  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  ft 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rales,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Is  Corn  the  Cause  of  Contracted  Hoof?— 

“  B.  J.  G.,”  Nashua,  Iowa.  Corn  is  a  highly  carbonaceous 
food,  and  as  this  kind  of  food  is  used  chiefly  for  main¬ 
taining  the  animal  heat,  too  much  of  it  is  apt  to  canso 
disturbance  of  the  system.  The  result  of  overfeeding  with 
corn,  is  to  make  an  animal  feverish,  and  the  feet  of  a 
horse  are  tender  spots,  on  account  of  the  sensitiveness  of 
the  laminae.  This  is  perceivi  d  in  the  easy  foundering  of 
a  horse,  by  overfeeding.  A  result  of  fever  in  the  feet,  !• 
contracted  hoof  ;  so  that  corn  may  be  the  cause  of  con¬ 
tracted  hoof.  To  feed  some  bran  will  avoid  this. 

Coal  Oil  Barrels.— “W.  \V.  H.,”  B.air  Co..  Pa., 
wishes  to  so  cleanse  barre’s  which  have  had  coal  oil 
(kerosene)  in  them  that  they  may  he  used  for  vinegar, 
cider,  etc.  lie  has  tried  burning  them  out,  but  without 
success.  If  a  thorough  burning  will  not  make  them  fit 
for  use,  we  doubt  if  anything  else  will.  If  any  reader 
can  help  our  friend,  let  us  hear  from  him. 

Shoep  Bi«case  In  England.— The  cable  brings 
an  account  from  the  U.  S.  Consul  at  Gloucester.  Eng.,  of  a 
serious  outbreak  of  a  disease  among  sheep.  In  several  local¬ 
ities.  In  this  instance,  it  is  “  Rot,”  or  “  Sheep  Rot,”  and 
qnite  distinct  from  Foot  Rot.  The  Rot  is  due  to  ’Flukes,” 
which  are  leech-shaped  worms,  often  found  in  the  gall¬ 
bladder,  or  ducts  and  liver  of  sheep.  Small  numbers  of 
these  may  be  present  without  manifest  injury  to  tho 
sheep,  but  when  they  occur  in  largo  numbers,  tho  whole 
system  of  the  animal  is  so  disorganized,  that  the  term 
“Rot,”  best  expresses  its  condition.  It  is  caused  by  poor 
food,  low  damp  pastures,  and  water  from  ponds  and 
pools.  When  it  occurs,  its  course  is  rapid,  and  no  treat¬ 
ment  will  save  the  animal.  Prevention  is  possible,  by 
avoiding  the  causes.  One  part  of  the  life  of  the  Fluko  is 
passed  within  the  bodies  of  fresh  water  snails,  etc.,  and 
from  these  it  in  time  reaches  the  interior  of  the  sheep ;  for 
i  thisieason  it  is  important  to  supply  sheep  with  woll» 
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water,  or  other  water  free  from  these  animals.  Sheep  in 
Which  the  attaok  does  not  amount  to  Rot,  have  been  cured 
by  a  mixture  consisting  largely  of  Salt  and  Spirits  of 
Turpentine  Indeed  the  free  use  of  Sal  is  regarded  as 
an  important  preventive.  We  learn  from  a  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Oregon,  that  Rot  has  within  a  short  time  made 
its  appearance  in  some  localities  in  that  State. 

Bronzed  Oranges.  —  The  fruit  in  the  Orange 
groves  of  both  Florida  and  Louisiana  has  of  late  yours 
been  much  discolored.  The  rind  becomes,  either  in  part 
or  completely,  colored  a  dark  brown.  The  cause  of  this 
discoloration  has  not  thus  far  been  ascertained,  a  careful 
examination  by  those  expert  with  the  microscope  having 
failed  to  detect  anything  like  fungus,  the  cause  of  so 
many  fruit  troubles.  It  does  not  appear  to  prevent  the 
fruit  from  coming  to  maturity,  or  to  in  the  least  affect  its 
quality.  We  recently  saw  some  boxes  unloading,  on 
which  was  marked  in  conspicuous  letters,  “Genuine 
Florida  Bronzed  Oranges,”  with  the  grower’s  name,  etc. 
This  is  shrewdly  making  “a  virtue  of  necessity,”  and 
it  may  be  that  those  whose  groves  are  now  free  from 
the  defect  will  be  looking  for  a  method  by  which  their 
oranges  can  be  “  bronzed,”  and  thus  increase  in  value. 

The  Cost  of  Tillage.— Other  things  being  eqnal, 
that  laud  which  is  tilled  with  the  least  expense,  is  the 
best  land.  It  is  not  the  size  of  the  crop  that  determines 
the  profit  in  farming,  but  the  excess  of  the  income  over 
the  outgo.  If  it  costs  more  to  keep  a  corn  field  perfectly 
■clear  from  weeds  than  the  value  of  the  increase  of  the 
crop  caused  by  that  culture  amounts  to,  then,  so  far  as  the 
corn  crop  is  concerned,  such  excess  of  corn  is  a  loss.  But 
the  influence  of  the  care  bestowed  on  one  crop  upon  those 
that  follow  it.  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  may  he  the 
best  system  that  grows  a  certain  crop  at  a  loss  in  order  to 
raise  succeeding  ones  at  a  profit.  The  value,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  the  cost,  of  tillage,  In  a  well  established  system,  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  on  the  time  and  place  that  is  done. 

Snakes  Swallowing  their  Young.— While 
St  is  a  well  established  fact  that  most  snakes  do  swallow 
their  young,  it  has  been  doubted  that  this  was  done 
by  venomous  snakes.  We  recently  gave  an  account, 
showing  that  Rattle  Snakes  have  this  peculiarity,  and 
now  comes  Mr.  C.  C.  Lobingier,  of  Alleghany  Co.,  Pa., 
with  a  case,  or  rather  cases,  in  point,  which  must  add  the 
Copperhead  to  the  list  of  swallowers  of  their  young.  Mr. 
L.’e  account  is  given  with  great  precision  and  circum¬ 
stance  of  time,  place,  and  persons,  but  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  his  statements,  we  need  give  only  the 
results.  On  Aug.  26th  last,  on  going  home  from  the  sta¬ 
tion  he  came  across  a  boy  of  14,  who  had  just  killed  four 
large  Copperheads,  which  he  had  found  together  at  the 
fool  of  a  stone  wall.  Noticing  that  two  of  the  snakes 
were  much  puffed  out,  lie  opened  the  largest  with  hia 
penknife,  and  found  its  belly  full  of  young  Copperheads; 
this  led  to  the  opening  of  all  four,  and  every  oue  had 
young  Copperheads,  and  he  took  out  iu  all  34  young 
snakes  from  four  old  ones,  but  did  not  think  at  the  time 
to  note  the  number  from  each.  The  young  snakes  were 
from  34  to  6  inches  long,  and  all  showing  more  or  less 
life.  This  testimony  added  to  that  given  last  month 
would  seem  to  be  sullicient  to  settle  the  question  that 
venomous  snakes,  like  others,  do  swaliqw  their  young. 

Teeth  as  an  Index  of  Age.— “B.  A.  B.,” 
©esro-Gordo  Co.,  Ia.  Th :  teeth  are  an  indication  of  the 
age  of  animals  to  a  certain  extent.  They  are  not  exact 
to  a  month,  or  even  six  months.  Animals  differ  in  pre¬ 
cocity.  and  some  have  their  teeth  earlier  than  others. 
In  a  heifer,  the  second  permanent  incisor  appears  at  28 
to  32  months,  the  fifth  molar  appears  near  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  in  the  back  part  of  each  jaw  ;  in  the  course 
of  the  third  year,  the  second  permanent  molar  appears. 
The  third  permanent  incisor  comes  after  3  years,  but  it 
may  not  come  until  near  the  end  of  the  4tli  year.  A  chart  of 
the  teeth  may  be  had  at  this  office,  (price  $1,  post  paid), 
by  which  their  manner  of  growth  can  be  understood. 

Sheep  Keeping  in  Kansas.— “F.  M.  M.,” 
Girard  Co..  Ky.  Sheep  can  be  kept  easily  in  Western 
Kansas.  About  Dodge  City  is  a  suitable  locality,  as  it  is 
not  thickly  settled.  For  a  flock  of  1,000,  a  capital  of 
at  least  $3,000  will  bo  required.  The  sheep  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  Denver,  Colorado,  and  driven  slowly  across  the 
country  to  Kansas.  One  man  can  care  for  2,00)  sheep. 

A  Wisconsin  Farm  Going  to  Louisi¬ 
ana.— A  Grant  Co..Wis..  farmer  writes  that  he  does  not 
like  to  see  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  very  best  land,  all 
the  manure  and  sometimes  the  crops  too.  washed  into  the 
Mississippi  and  carried  down  to  New  Orleans,  probably 
to  help  form  the  Deltas.  This  is  a  question  in  agricul¬ 
tural  engineering,  and  the  remedy  can  only  be  suggested 
by  an  inspection  of  the  locality.  The  situation  of  the 
land  may  be  such  that  it  conld  be  thrown  into  terraces 
hy  the  plow,  and  thns  prevent  washing.  Onr  correspon¬ 
dent  does  not  state  whether  the  land  is  the  river  "bot¬ 


tom”  and  the  loss  arises  from  overflow,  when  diking 
would  be  the  remedy,  or  is  steep  river  banks  and  the 
washiug  is  from  heavy  rains.  It  may  be  th>;  host  use 
of  such  land  to  pu;  it  into  grass,  and  thus  hold  the  land. 

Sulphur  Fumes  for  Ants.—"  E.  M.  S.,”  writes 
from  Perth  Amboy,  N.  .1.,  that  when  he  lived  in  Texas, 
parties  went  about  with  apparatus  for  destroying  ants. 
It  consisted  of  an  arrangement  for  forcing  the  fumes  of 
burning  sulphur  into  the  nests,  and  was  found  very  effec¬ 
tive,  though  the  price  charged  by  the  operators  was  re¬ 
garded  as  extravagant.  A  similar  method  lias  been  found 
useful  in  California,  for  the  destruction  of  ground  squir¬ 
rels.  Those  who  have  failed  with  all  other  methods  for 
ridding  their  grounds  of  ants,  may  act  upon  this  hint. 
An  ordinary  bellows  conld  be  rigged  up  to  answer. 

Out  of  His  Name.— It  is  very  annoying  when 
every  pains  his  been  taken,  to  find,  when  it  is  too  late, 
that  an  advertisement  which  one  man  has  paid  for,  is  ac¬ 
credited  to  some  other  man.  Mr.  G.  H.  Rathbnn  tried 
recently  to  tell  people  that  he  sold  Plymouth  Rocks 
and  other  fowls  at  Hartford  Co  in  ,  but  when  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  was  published,  it  was  mado  to  appear,  that 
it  was  one  J.  II. — another  Rathbnn  altogetder.  G.  II. 
Rathbnn  is  the  man  who  has  the  famous  chickens. 

A  Feed  Back.— A  reader  sends  sketches  of  a  cheap 
feed  rack  and  says;  “  I  use  2  hy  4-iuch  scantling,  seven 
feet  long  for  the  posts,  of  which 
there  are  three  pairs  in  a  16 
piot  rack.  They  slionld  be  bolt¬ 
ed  together  at  the  top ;  and  it 
is  better  to  holt  the  scantling 
on  too.”  A  2  by  4  scantling  is 
put  on  each  side  above  the  bot¬ 
tom  board,  shown  in  an  end 
view  of  the  rack  in  figure  1. 

The  posts  should  project,  a  few 
inches  below  the  bottom  board. 

The  arrangement  and  position 
of  these  posts,  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  stock  to  get  their  feet  into  or  upset  the  rack. 
It  can  be  used  for  a  part  of  a  fence,  around  stacks,  though 


Fig.  2.— BIDE- VIEW  OF  RACK, 
in  that  case  the  cattle  can  only  eat  from  one  side,  ordi¬ 
narily  they  eat  from  both  sides.  Figure  2  shows  one  of 


the  sides  of  the  rack  ready  for  use. 

Mucilage  from  Cherry  Gum.- “H.  B.  D.,” 
there  is  a  most  excellent  reason  for  your  failure  to  make 
mucilage  from  the  gum  that  exudes  from  cherry  and 
other  fruit  trees — it  is  not  soluble  in  water.  Though 
fruit-tree  gums,  when  dry,  have  some  resemblance  to  the 
poorer  kinds  of  Gum  Arabic,  they  are  really  very  unlike. 
Gum  Arabic  will  completely  dissolve  in  water,  but  these 
gums  from  the  cherry,  etc.,  merely  swell  up.  but  do  not 
dissolve;  no  matter  how  much  the  mass  is  stirred  and 
broken  up,  it  will,  after  standing  a  while,  all  settle, 
leaving  the  water  without  any  stickiness. 

Buying  Seeds  of  Strangers.—  A  correspondent 
in  Augusta  Co.,  Va.,  writes  that  a  man  passed  through 
his  and  other  counties  “  selling  Swedish  Clover  Seed, 
representing  it  as  having  been  introduced  into  Penn,  in 
1876,  through  the  Shaker  Seed  Co.”  The  seller  has  since 
been  published  in  some  papers  as  a  swindler,  and  his 
seeds  as  those  of  injurious  weeds.  Onr  friend  and  a 
number  of  other  farmers  are  in  trouble,  and  fear  to  sow 
the  seed  lest  they  fill  their  land  with  vile  weeds,  nnd  wo 
are  written  to  for  information  on  the  subject.  The 
safety  of  these  farmers  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is 
much  easier  to  get  seeds  of  useful  plants  than  those  of 
weeds.  This  chap  no  doubt  furnished  old  clover  seed  of 
some  sort.  But  why  buy  seeds  of  strangers  and  believe 
their  nonsense!  By  consulting  the  catalogue  of  any 
first  class  seed  house  they  would  have  found  that  Swedish 
Clover  was  a  regular  article  of  their  trade.  Desirable 
novelties  are  not  hawked  about  the  country  in  this  way. 

Black  Leg  in  Calves.— "H.  T.  F.,”  Peoria  Co., 
Ill.,  writes  that  he  has  lost  three  sucking  calves  in  as 
many  weeks.  "  I  first  find  them  quite  lame  in  the  front 
shoulder,  with  blood  gathering  under  the  skin,  which 
moves  with  the  pressure  of  the  hand.  Death  soot  fol¬ 
lows.  Upon  being  skinned,  the  blood  is  black,  and  all 
next  to  the  skin.”— This  trouble,  called  variously  “  Black 
Leg.”" Black  Quarter.”  “Bloody  Murrain.”  ( Carbunct /- 


lar  EryH/Klas),  is  most  frequent  In  yonng,  well-fed,  and 
rapidly  growing  stock.  It  consists  of  a  remarkable 
change  in  the  blood,  with  its  accumulation  in  the 
shoulder,  neck,  breast,  and  near  side.  The  disease  ia 
very  rapid  iu  its  work,  and  a  recovery  from  an  attack  is 
exceptional.  If  noticed  in  time,  it  may  be  prevented  from 
taking  its  malignant  form  by  changing  the  food  to  a 
lighter  diet,  and  employing  a  purgative  of  2  to  6  ounces  of 
Epsom  Salts,  and  a  little  Linseed  Oil.  The  warm  weather 
of  early  spring  is  the  most  favorable  time  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  disease,  and  it  should  be  watchod  for. 

Trotting  Horses.— At  the  close  of  the  trotting  sea¬ 
son  of  1879.  there  were  fifty-four  horses  with  a  record  of 
2:20.  Of  these  over  one-half  are  the  descendants  of  Rys- 
dyk’s  Hambletonian.  St.  Julian,  the  fastest  trotter  on 
record, — time,  2:12%— is  a  combination  of  the  trotting 
elements  of  the  Hambletonian  and  Clay  families  of  horses. 

English  Rental  Better  tlmn  American 

Proprietary  Farming.— Here  is  what  the  owner 
of  a  farm  in  Wisconsin  writes  and  we  give  his  view  of 
the  matter.  Comment  is  unnecessary : — "Valuable  as  the 
American  Agriculturist  is,  it  would  be  much  more  so,  if  it 
would  leave  alone  comparisons  between  English  and  Am¬ 
erican  farmers.  The  truth  is  this :  An  English  Farmer  on 
a  good  rented  farm  with  any  surety  of  holding  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  is  infinitely  better  off  than  an  American 
farmer,  and  is  placed  in  a  much  better  position  to  make 
money:  that  is  payings  rent  of  $5  to  $10  per  acre  annu¬ 
ally,  in  England,  is  better  than  owning  land  in  America. 
I  know  of  what  I  speak.  I  have  farmed  in  England.  This 
is  the  third  and  last  time  that  I  have  been  in  the  United 
States.  Probably  yon  think  me  crazy— maybe  I  am.  I 
am  just  crazy  enough  to  go  right  back  again  and  rent  a 
farm  in  England.  Wliatis  a  rent  of  $5  to  $10  or  $15  per 
acre  in  England  for  good  land,  compared  to  the  prices 
they  realize  for  products,  and  compared  with  our  prices.” 

An  Unfruitful  Vino. — A  correspondent  at 

Dobbs’  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  writes  that  he  has  an  “Isabella” 
vine  8  or  10  years  old  that  blooms  abundantly  every  year, 
hut  bears  no  fruit,  ne  has  tried  severe  pruning,  no 
pruning,  and  enriching  the  soil,  but  all  to  no  purpose, 
while  other  vines  of  the  same  variety  nenr  by  have  an 
abundance  of  frnit.  Onr  friend  does  not  wish  to  destroy 
the  vine,  ns  it  affords  shade  where  it  is  needed,  and  asks: 
“  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  vine  We  think  he  has 
answered  the  question  very  completely :  It  does  not  boar. 
The  vine  may  be  a  chance  seedling,  and  it  is  a  very  com¬ 
mon  tiling  for  seedling  grape-vines  to  hear  only  staminate 
or  sterile  flowers.  Or  it  may  be  a  sport;  it  sometimes 
happens  that  one  branch  of  a  vine  will  bear  different 
leaves,  or  larger  or  differently  shaped  or  colored  frnit 
from  the  rest  of  the  vine.  In  this  case  a  cane  may  have 
sported  in  the  direction  of  producing  only  staminate  or 
male  flowers,  and  that  cane  was  used  in  propagnting. 
Wo  should  set  a  new  vine  or  vines,  to  take  the  place  of 
this;  as  the  new  vines  get  large  enough  to  produce 
shade,  cut  away  a  part  of  the  old  one  ;  in  two  or  three 
years  it  can  he  replaced  by  other  vines,  and  no  percepti¬ 
ble  amount  of  shade  be  lost,  while  frnit  will  be  gained. 

Corn  Cobs.— During  the  past  six  months  corn  cobs 
and  the  meal  from  them  have  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Not  many  years  ago  they  were  thought  worth¬ 
less  as  an  article  of  food,  and  are  now  generally  thrown 
away.  Of  late  a  number  of  analyses  of  corn  cobs  have 
been  made,  all  of  which  are  mnch  in  their  favor.  Prof. 
Stoeckhardt,  of  Germany,  rates  the  nutritious  value  of 
cob  meal  as  high  as  that  of  fresh  potatoes,  and  says  that 
it  is  more  digestible  than  straw.  The  next  question,  and 
the  one  which  as  yet  does  not  seem  to  be  answered,  is: 
What  is  the  influence  of  this  meal  upon  the  animal? 
Does  it  clog  the  paunch  as  c’aimed  by  some  ?  The  chem¬ 
istry  of  cob  meal  is  one  thing  and  the  practical  feeding 
value  of  it,  is  another  ;  will  they  both  agree  in  its  being 
an  important  addition  to  the  list  of  onr  feeding  staffs? 
Any  analysis  may  show  a  nutritive  valne  that  the  ani¬ 
mal's  stomach  fails  to  discover.  The  valne  to  the  farmer 
of  cobs,  as  a  feeding  stuff,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
accurate  experiments  in  feeding.  If  any  such  have  been 
made  they  should  be  made  public. 

Our  Field  Experiments.— Prof.  Atwater  writes 

"In  the  descriptive  pamphlet  prepared  to  go  with  the  Ex¬ 
perimental  Fertilizers  offered  by  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,!  have  taken  pains  to  explain  ahont  the  experi¬ 
ments,  and  how  to  make  and  interpret  them.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  receive  qnestionssnd  suggestions,  ami  win 
reply  as  promptly  and  fully  as  my  time  will  allow.” 
Address  communications  to  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Middle- 
town,  Ct. — [Eds.] 

Toads  Eating  Bees. — A  French  observer,  It. 
Brunet,  has  seen  a  single  toad  in  liis  garden  catch,  and 
devour,  twelve  honey  bees  in  rapid  succession.  Upoa 
moving  the  load  to  some  distance  from  the  hives,  it  re¬ 
turned  to  its  attacks  upon  the  •*  hot-looted  ”  insects. 
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Catalogues  Received 

SEEDSMEN. 

Wm.  H.  Carson.  125  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 
Through  some  oversight  this  was  not  acknowledged  at 
the  time  it  was  received,  though  it  came  among  the  earli¬ 
est.  It  is  not  too  lute  to  say  that  it  is  one  of  the  very 
neatest  and  fullest,  while  in  the  way  of  novelties  it  is  in 
the  foremost  rank. 

Prank  Ford,  Ravenna,  Ohio.  Seed  Potato  list  and 
Alpha  Tomato. 

AAnoN  Low,  Essex.  Mass.  A  full  and  illustrated  list, 
with  Low’s  Hybrid  Squash  and  other  specialties. 

E  J.  Simonson,  63  Barclay  Street.  An  abridged  list  of 
Seeds  and  Plants. 

RoB'ERr  Vietch  &  Sons.  New  Haven,  Conn.  A  fall 
Seed  catalogue,  to  which  a  large  Plant  list  is  appended. 

NURSERYMEN. 

Baird  <fe  Tuttle.  Bloomington,  Ill.  This  is  the  Nur¬ 
sery  established  by  F.  K.  Phoenix,  and  appears  to  be  as 
full  as  formerly. 

R.  J.  Black,  Bremen,  Ohio.  Besides  the  well  known 
varieties,  a  remarkable  list  of  New  and  Rare  Apples,  Dye- 
house  Cherry,  etc. 

Geo.  XV.  Campbell,  Delaware,  Ohio.  Grape  Vines,  in 
eluding  novelties,  other  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

R.  Douglas  &  Sons.  Waukegan,  Ill.  A  special  list  of 
very  rare  Evergreen  Seedlings. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Descriptive 
catalogue  of  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.,  as  full  and 
as  wonderful  in  its  way  as  the  Fruit  list  noted  last  month. 

G,  H.  &  J.  H,  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn  Small 
Skulls,  Champion  Quince,  etc. 

Farley  &  Anderson,  Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Stock.  The  Duchess  Grape  a  specialty. 

A.  Hance  &  Son.  Red  Bank,  N.  J.  A  full  stock  in 
every  department,  and  several  specialties. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Grape  Vines  and 
Small  Fruits. 

Jacob  W.  Manning,  Reading,  Mass.  General  stock, 
Evergreens  a  specialty.  Various  novelties. 

Thomas  Meehan,  Germantown,  Pa.  A  wonderfully 
fall  collection,  with  many  rarities. 

E.  Moody  &  Sons,  Lockport.  N.  Y.  Wholesale  lists  at 
very  low  rates. 

William  Parry,  Clnnamlnson,  N.  J.  Small  Fruits, 
With  several  new  varieties  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

J.  A.  Vaughn  &  Co.,  Carver,  Mass.  General  collection 
of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees. 

ft.  Zimmerman  &  Son,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  stock 


FLORISTS. 

N.  Admiral,  Danville,  111.  Greenhouse  and  Bedding 
Plants  in  great,  variety. 

Baird  &  Tuttle,  Bloomington,  Ill.  A  large  and  full 
illustrated  Plant  catalogue. 

G.  R.  Clark,  Scranton,  Pa.  Besides  Greenhouse  Plants 
makes  a  specialty  of  Vegetable  Plants. 

Edward  Gillett,  Southwick,  Mass.  Native  Perennial 
Plants,  Shrubs,  Ferns,  etc. 

Hoopes  Buo.  &  Thomas,  Westchester,  Pa.  Although 
the  Greenhouse  business  is  secondary  to  that  of  the  Nur¬ 
sery,  the  list  is  as  large  as  if  this  were  the  sole  business. 

IIovey  &  Co.,  16  South  Market  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
Very  full,  and  includes  the  wonderful  new  Camellias. 

David  Little  &  Co.,  Plattsburgh,  N.  Y.  A  large  stock, 
including  novelties. 

Tyra  Montgomery,  Mattoon.  Ill.  General  Green¬ 
house  and  special  Geranium  catalogues. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  catalogue  of  over 
120  pages,  with  the  usual  share  of  Rare  and  New  Plants, 
besides  a  splendid  Rose  list 

George  Such,  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  Spring  catalogue 
of  Bedding  Plants,  Gladiolus,  etc,,  as  neat  in  appearance 
and  as  rich  in  contents  as  its  predecessors. 

W.  B.  Woodruff,  Westfield.  N.  J.,  adds- to  Bedding 
Plants.  Cabbage,  Tomato,  and  others,  thus  blending  the 
useful  with  the  sweet. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

Steele  Bros.  <fc  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada.  A  very  full  il¬ 
lustrated  “Seed  Animal.” 

D.  Lucchetti  &  Co.,  Milan,  Italy.  Field  and  Garden 
Seeds,  and  Seeds  of  American  Grapes. 

FERTILIZERS. 

H.  J.  Baker  &  Bito.,  215  Pearl  Street,  N.  Y.  Forest¬ 
er's  Complete  Manures. 

Matfield  Fertilizer  Co..  13  Donne  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  A  treatise  o.i  the  Matfield  Fertilizers,  and  direc¬ 
tions  for  use. 

Michigan  Salt  Aps’n,  Saginaw,  Mich.  A  Treatise  on 
“  Salt  as  a  Fertilizer.” 

LIVE  STOCK,  POULTRY,  ETC. 

Armstrong  &  Bogman,  Providence,  R.  I.  Pea  Comb 
American  Sebrights. 

Sam’l  Cushman,  Pantucket,  R.  I.  White  Leghorns. 

W.  E.  Field,  Richland,  N.Y.  Poultry,  Trout,  and  Bees. 

Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.  Fowls,  Ducks,  and 
Geese. 

F.  B.  Redfield,  Batavia.  N.  Y.  Polled  Angus  and 
Short  Horn  Cattle,  and  Trotting  Horses. 


W.  L.  Mallow.  New  Holland,  Ohio.  Ayrshire  Cattle, 
Berkshire  Pigs,  Cotswold  Sheep  and  Poultry. 

L.  C.  Root  &  Bito.,  Mohawk.  N.  Y.  Italian  Bees,  and 
all  appliances  used  in  Bee-keeping. 

MACHINERY  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

American  Steam  Appliance  Co.,  12  and  15  Purk  Row, 
N.  Y.  Feed  Governors,  Water  Indicators,  etc. 

Blymyer  Manufaturing  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio.  This, 
the  oldest  establishment  engaged  in  making  Sorglmm 
and  Sugar  machinery,  is  ready  to  meet  the  renewed  ac¬ 
tivity  in  Sorglmm  culture. 

Boomer  &  Bosch  but.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  illustrations  of  their  remarkable  Cider  and 
Wine  Presses. 

n.  B.  Griffing.  TO  Cortlandt  Street,  N.  Y.  Farm  Im¬ 
plements,  Fertilizers,  Chemicals,  etc. 

Allen  Governor  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.  Governors  for 
Steam  Engines. 

A.  &  F.  Brown,  57,  59,  and  61  Lewis  Street,  N.  Y. 
Hangers,  Pulleys,  and  other  machinery. 

Eureka  Mower  Co.,  To wanda,  Pa.  Mowing  machines, 

Jas.  W.  Queen  <fe  Co.,  921  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Microscopes,  Telescopes,  etc. 

Geo.  W.  Taft,  Abbington,  Conn.  Benefactor  Road 
Scraper. 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co..  79  Liberty  Street,  N.  Y.  Shafts, 
Hangers,  Pulleys,  and  oilier  machinery. 

Willson  &  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Cast-Steel,  Spiral 
Spring  Whiffle  Trees. 

Withington  &  Cooley,  Jackson,  Mich.,  make  Garden 
and  Fanning  Tools,  and  issue  a  beautiful  catalogue. 
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141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTARD,  JM».V.S., 

Dean  of  I  lie  Fa«  uHv* 


Beatty’s  Offer  for  Thirty  Days. 

This  Beautiful  Piano  Upright  Cabinet  or  Parlor  Organ,  (like  ent)  New  Style  A,  or 
No.  2400.  Dimensions— Height  .5  inches.  Depth  24  inches.  Leiiiin  52  niches.  Three  (a)  sets  of 
Golden  Tongue  Reeds,  Thirteen  (IS)  stops.  C.)  Violin  i.  (■>.)  Keho,  iS.)  Viola,  (4.)  Diapason. 
(5.)  A.elodia  Forte,  (ti.)  VOX  CELESTE,  O  )  GRAND  ORGAN,  (8.)  Olesiiiim  m.,  Flute 
Forte.  (10.)  Melodia,  (U.)  Flute,  (,2.)  Dulcet,  (13.)  VOX  HUMANA  or  TREMELO.  Five 
Octaves.  Upright  Bellows,  with  immense  power.  Damp  Sunnis  at  each  end.  14,  auy’s  tin- 
pioveo  Knee  Swell,  and  Beat-tv's  New  Excelsior  Grand  Oigan  Knee  Swell.  Magnificent  highly 
finished  Black  Walnut  Case  and  Elegant  French  Veneered  Panels  latest  design  extension  lop  with 
beautiful  music  receptacle.  All  lale  improvements.  Weight  when  boxed  about  315  ll>s.  This  Or¬ 
gan  contains  Beatty’s  New  Vox  Celeste  Stop,  which  is  by  far  the  sweetest  and 
most  perfect  that  has  ever  been  attained.  Charming  !  is  t lie  universal  exoUamaiion  of 
critics  and  lovers  of  sweet  music  who  nave  heard  tilts  combination.  The  sudden  buret  of  harmony 
thrown  out  by  the  Beatty  Grand  Organ  Excelsior  Knee  Swell,  from  the  scale  being  performed  by  a 
professional,  is  inimitable:  all  tilings  considered,  this  instrument  is  tile  finest  Cabinet  Organ  in 
America.  I  challenge  its  equal.  Beware  of  Imitatlou.  Buy  only  the  genuine  Beatty. 

Regular  Retail  Price  asked  for  snch  an  instrument  by  the  Monopolists' 
Agents,  about  $375.00. 

1  will  sell  this  Tteautifnl  Organ  during  the  next  80  davs  in  o'-der  to  have  It  introduced,  with  a 
PLAIN  $3  ADJUSTABLE  STOOL,  and  Instruction  Book  thrown  in,  (which  will  be 
shipped  with  the  instrument)  tor  ONLY  $98.00! 

£3?”Can  be  shipped  on  an  Hour's  Notice.  Please  send  your  order  by  letter  or  telegraph.  No  money 
required  uniil  you  are  entirely  satisfied.  Pay  lor  the  Instrument  only  after  von  have  tully  lested  it 
at  your  own  home.  If  it  Is  not  as  represented,  return  it  at  my  expense,  I  paving  freight  both  «  ava. 
Tliis  certainly  is  a  fair  otter.  Itemen.ber  that  lids  otter  is  not  good  alter  the  SO  days  are  up,  and  tliat 
I  positively  will  not  deviate  from  this  price. 

FULLY  WARRANTED  FOR  SIX  YEARS! 

I  want  this  Instrument  more  genei-uiv  inti-odueed.  hence  this  unparalleled  offer.  It  la  ahont  the 
actual  cost  of  manufacturing.  ORDER.  AT  ONCE,  as  every  Organ  when  introduced  in  anew 
locality  sells  odiers.  My  instruments  are  hrst-el-iss  and  just  as  represented.  It  is  a  Standing 
Advertisement.  Hence  lean  give  von  a  splendid  bargain,  by  selling  yo.i  in  e  first  one  at 
anoui.  cost.  You  will  do  well  to  accept  tills  otter.  At  this  «  ritimr  our  order  No.  stands  72.819, 
(Seventy-two  thousand,  eight  hundred  and  nineteen)  of  Beatty’s  Celebrated  Pianos  and 
Organs  in  actual  use  throughout  the  civilized  world,  and  1  challenge  anyone  to  snow  one  that 
dues  noi  give  perfect  satisfaction.  Sales  now  very  large, const-. nt.ly  increasingata  rapid  rate.  The 
most  snccessinl  house  in  America.  More  unsolicited  testimonials  than  any  manu¬ 
facturer.  Semi  lor  list  ol  names  of  persons  avl-o  are  Using  my  instruments  everywhere,  some  may 
be  inyonr  neighborhood,  whom  von  mnv  know.  I  have  extended  my  pales  now  over  the  entire 
world.  The  Sun  shines  nowhere  bat  it  lights  my  Instruments.  Since  my  return  from 
an  extended  lour  through  the  Continent  ol  Europe,  1  am  more  determined  than  ever  that  no  city, 
town  or  village  throughout  the  entire  civilized  world  shall  be  unrepresented  by  my  celebrated  In¬ 
struments.  Beware  of  imitations !  Mv  great  success  has  brought  into  existence  hundreds  of  irre¬ 
sponsible  imitators.  Beware!  Buy  the  best  but  avoid  the  monopolists  and  irresponsible  lionscs. 
irsy-Thls  is  the  only  Establishment  in  the  world  that  nses  the  Celebrated  Golden  Tongue 
Reeds!  The  greatest  invention  of  the  lfltli  century.  Having  been  Elected  Mayor  of  mi  city 
nv  an  overwhelming  majority  Is  sufficient  proofof  my  popularity  at  home.  This  Advertisement 
will  appear  but  once,  aiid  nothing  can  be  saved  on  this  Instrument  by  correspondence.  Order 
now!  If  you  do  not  want  one  yourself,  order  one  and  make  your  friend  a  handsome  present, 
B^Tliis  is  the  greatest  otter  yet  made,  illustrated  newspaper  with  much  information  about  cost 
of  Pianos  and  Organs,  sent  free.  Show  this  splendid  Offer  to  your  Neighbors  ^3 

ADDRESS  ALL  OP.DERS  TO  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 

Now  is  the.  time  to  order,  labor  (tod  material  are  advancing.  NEW  PIANOS,  WITn 
STOOL,  COVER  AND  BOOK.  FROM  $210  to  $1,600.  BEATTY. 


READ  WHAT  IS  SAID  OF  BEATTY’S  ORGANS- 

J.  L.  Everitt,  Eng.,  Cashier  National  Broadway  Bank,  New  York  City,  writes:  “Organ  re¬ 
ceived.  As  I  am  fully  satisfied  with  the  instrument.  I  remit  without  further  delay.  I  havu  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  call  in  experts  lo  test  it.  Ail  n:y  family  are  delighted  with  iL.” 

Send  for  long  list  of  tJ8timonials  from  persons  from  all  parts  of  the  world  who  are  using  Beatty's 
Celebrated  Pianos  and  Organs. 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ORDER.  Labor  and  material  are  advancing.  Prices 

lor  Musical  Instruments  can  nev.u-  he  lower.  adDRESo  ALL  ORDERS  FO 

DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


[Max,, 


$1000,  REWARD 

For  any  Washing  Machine  that  will  Wash  Cleaner,  (Quicker,  with  Less  Labor  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Clothes  than  the 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER,  PAT’D  OCT.  3,  ’71. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  PERFECT  SELF-OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 


No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothe*  nor  hard  work  on  washing  day.  No  more  rubbing  clothes  ftlll  of  holes, 
again  wash  without  it,  uor  use  any  other  washing  machine.  It  is  the  Bbst  in  thk  Would,  and  will  wash  anything  from 

Good  Agents  Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female,  to  whom  Liberal  Inducements  are  Offered. 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER. 

There  are  two  shies :  No.  1,  the  family  size  ;  No.  2,  suitable 
for  small  hotels,  restaurants  and  barber-shops,  boarding¬ 
houses,  etc. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  metal  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

The  family  size  weighs  about  5  lbs.,  and  is  only  8  Inches 
long  by  5  inches  wide,  and  1  Jf  -inch  deep. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  13  inches  high  over  that,  and  Is  1  '■$ 
inch  in  diameter.  It  throws  water  in  a  solid,  unbroken 
stream,  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  gallons  per  minute.  Itwill  work 
in  any  flat  bottom  boiler.  It  takes  only  8  or  4  ounces  of  soap 
in  10  or  12  gallons  of  water,  and  will  wash  bed  ortableliuen, 
a  boiler  full  in  >0  to  15  minutes,  wearing  apparel  in  from  10 
to  30  minutes,  and  will  remove  streaks  without  rubbing ;  re- 


TilE  ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS, 

is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  by  thousands  of  pood 
house-keepers.  The  numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers, 
pounders,  squeezers,  dashers, agitators,  steam  wash-boilers, 
etc.,  have  all  failed  In  one  or  more  of  the  three  essential 
points,  namely:  The  saving  of  labor,  wear  and  tear  of 
elothes,  or  In  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt  and  discoloration; 
all  of  which  aro  accomplished  by  the  Bobbins  Family 
Washkb  and  Bleaches, 

WHAT  IS  IT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT  ? 

You  may  ask  washer- women  and  house-keepers,  and  your 
answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be,  “  Plenty  of  elbow- 
grease,"  or  in  other  words,  laborious  rubbing  upon  the 
wash-board.  And  such  Is  the  case,  for  you  first  rub  soap 
upon  the  cloth,  and  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in  to  make  the 
dirt  soluble  ;  but  does  that  remove  it?  No ;  to  do  that  you 
must  dip  it  in  the  water  and  rub  repeatedly  to  force  water 
through  the  fabric,  again  and  again.  That  is  what  removes 
dirt  after  having  been  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  most  economically  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  developed  in  ’he  Family  Washer  and 
Bleacher,  which  embodies  all  the  above  points. 

Mechanical  devices  take  the  entire  time  of  a  person  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  wash,  and  will  not  remove  streaks  from 
clothes.  With  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  washing,  baking, 
and  housework  are  contemporaneous  operations— the  fire 
doing  the  washing  and  baking,  while  the  housewife  does  her 
housework. 

It  is  harder  work  to  operate  these  mechanical  devices  than 
louse  the  common  wash-board.  They  are  constantly  getting 
out  of  order,  and  wear  out  in  a  short  time.  They  wear  out 
clothes  faster  than  the  rubbing-board,  because  the  friction 
is  so  much  greater. 

All  who  have  tried  steam  wash-boilers  will  unite  with  us 
In  saying :  They  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

WE  WILL  EXPLAIN  WHY. 

As  Btotcd,  water  force  is  what  removes  dirt  from  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth.  A  large  bony  of  water  is  required  to  hold  iu 
solution  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  dirt.  Steam  wash- 
boilers  cannot  accomplish  the  desired  result.  They  do  not 
contain  enough  water  to  hold  the  dirt  in  solution.  While 
steam  will  not  remove  dirt,  it  is  a  powerful  agent  to  assist 
in  cleansing,  because  it  expands  the  fabric,  arid  causes  the 
discharge  of  dirt  and  impurities  from  the  cloth  that  cannot 
bo  forced  out  in  any  other  wav,  unless  by  the  application  of 
heal  and  force  of  water  combined. 

In  order  to  remove  the  dirt  from  steamed  clothes,  thev 
must  be  washed  out  in  water  at  nearly  boiling  heat.,  for  if 
you  use  water  at  a  lower  temnerature  it  causes  the  fabric  to 
contract,  which  “  sets  the  dirt,"  thus  causing  the  clothes  to 
tnrnyellow.  An  essential  t  ing  to  be  menlloned  is  the  rof- 
ting  of  clothes  by  steam  wash-boilers,  because  of  tho  small 
quantity  of  water  used. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  large  quantity  of  soap  dissolved 
in  a  small  body  of  water  must  necessarily  form  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  strong  alkali,  which,  after  the  clothes  are  packed  in  the 
steam  wash-boiler,  is  converted  into  steam,  every  moment 
becoming  more  concentrated  till  the  clothes  are  removed. 
A  few  such  washings  and  what  is  the  result?  Simply  this: 
Your  clo  hes  fall  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight,  and  you 
pronounce  steam  wash-boilers  (as  they  are)  a  failure. 

Tub  Principle  op  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  embodies 
all  t  ie  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  desired  heat 
which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  discharge  the  dirt 
Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes, 
which  produces  a  rapid  downward  current  or  water  force, 
through  and  through  them,  thereby  removing  the  dirt. 
Third,  we  use  a  l  < rge  body  of  water,  which  holds  the  dirt  in 
solution.  Fourth,  we  use  but  a  small  quantity  of  soap. 
Fifth,  the  washing  is  done  by  water,  and  not  by  steam.  This 
process  cannot  inlure  fabrics.  It  cleanses  thoroughly,  rins¬ 
ing  the  clo  this  being  all  that  Is  required  to  complete  the 
operation. 


quires  no  previous  preparation  of  the  clothes,  such  as  soak¬ 
ing  over  night.  Take  the  clothes  dry,  and  when  the  Washer 
gets  thoroughly  at  work,  fill  the  boiler  as  full  as  it  will  hold 
by  gently  pressing  them  down  with  a  stick.  Use  no 
chemicals,  onlygood  soap  and  soft  wa  er.  If  the  water  is 
hard,  it  may  be  softened  Dy  a  small  piece  of  borax,  which  is 
harmless. 

For  Lace  Curtains  this  Washer  is  Invaluable.  It  cleanses 
them  as  no  other  process  can,  and  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  injury. 

No.  2,  or  small  hotel  size,  Is  S'A  in.  long,7Sf  in.  wlde,t<Sf  in. 
deep,  and  weighs  abo  it  8  lbs.  It  will  work  in  a  flat  bottom 
boiler  bolding  1  i  to  2  >  gallons,  ami  wash  of  average  pieces 
from  1.5C0  to  2,'i00  per  day ;  or  It  may  be  used  in  any  smaller 
boiler  that  has  a  flat  bottom  large  enough  for  it  to  rest  upon. 

For  hospitals  this  Washer  is  pronounced  by  the  medical 
faculty  Invaluable,  being  the  most  powerful  disinfector 
known  ;  leaving  the  fabrics  pure  as  when  new.  Bv  engi¬ 
neers,  mechanics,  and  scientific  men  generally.  It  is  pro¬ 
nounced  one  of  the  most  wonderful  discoveries  In  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  hydraulics  or  water  force  ever  brought  to  light.  By 
bleachers  and  chemists  it  is  said  to  be  the  most  powerful 
method  of  removing  dirt  and  vegetable  matter  from  fabrics 
ever  known.  It  is  the  greatest  bleacher  extant  and  for  that 
alone  is  worth  teu  times  the  price. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER  IS  THIS: 

We  have  5  lbs.  of  metal,  which  attains  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  the  water  surrounding  it,  consequently 
the  water  underneath  the  Washer  becomes  hotter  and  more 
expansive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  boiler,  and  is  there¬ 
by  thrown  to  the  surface  through  the  tube :  thus  tending  to 
produce  a  vacuum  undern  ath  the  Washer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  into  which  the  water  is  rapidly  drawn. 

As  it  passes  along  the  channels  of  the  Washer,  the  curved 
and  contracted  throats  of  which  prevent  its  flowing  back¬ 
ward,  and  being  held  in  cont  ict  with  the  hot  metal  it  be¬ 
comes  hotter  and  hotter,  consequently  more  expansive  and 
more  forcible  until  thrown  to  the  surface,  thus  producing  a 
powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes  through  which  the 
water  must  pass  in  a  rapid  downward  current,  thereby  cb- 
taing  a  toater  force  which  cannot  be  obtained  by  any  other 
method  kuown  in  cleansing  fabrics.  Thus,  we  get  a  com¬ 
bination.  FIRST,  WE  HAVE  THE  DESIRED 
HEAT.  SECOND.  PERFECT  CHEMICAL  AC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  SOAP.  THIRD.  FORCE  OF 
WATER— A  LI.  OF  WHICH  ARE  REQUIRED 
TO  THOROUGHLY  CLEANSE  AND  PURIFY 
ANY  FABRIC. 

THE  IMPROVED  WASHER, 
has  a  perfect  fitting  pipe,  and  is  a  combination  of  metals 
which  does  not  become  sticky  or  dirty.  It  comes  out  of  the 
boiler  as  bright  as  new. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  BLEACHING. 

There  are  few  professional  bleachers  in  theUn'tcd  States. 
The  word  “  bleaching  ”  implies  the  art  of  extracting  vegeta¬ 
ble  or  animal  matter  and  discoloration  from  the  various 
fibres  which  constitute  all  our  different  fabrics.  This  is 
done  by  a  regular  chemical  nrocess.  consisting,  first,  of  alka¬ 
line  boiliuga ;  second,  immersions  in  solutions  of  chloride  of 


Seeing  is  believing,  and  If  you  will  try  it  once,  you  will  sever 
a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

Agents  can  make  from  $10  to  $100  per  week. 

lime;  third,  solutions  of  acids.  After  each  process  Hie 
goods  receive  a  thorough  rinsing  In  clear  water,  then  last  of 
all  processes  to  thoroughly  extract  all  Injurious  matter, 
comes  that  of  boiling  in  good  soap  and  water.  This  leaves 
the  goods  pure  and  white  as  snow,  ready  to  finish  for  the 
market.  Now  the  question  arises,  can  those  fabrics  again 
absorb  and. fix  all  their  natural  discolorations  ?  We  answer 
no,  impossible.  Then  why  is  it  (asks  the  housewife)  my 
clothes  become  yellow  and  discolored?  There  are  many 
reasons— poor  soap,  hard  water,  careless  servants,  not  hav¬ 
ing  strength  to  yk?j  out  the  dirt  yourselves,  ar.d  not  being 
able  to  use  water  by  hand  hot  enough  to  keep  the  fabric  ex¬ 
panded  to  the  extent  which  Is  absolutely  requisite  to  thor¬ 
oughly  extract  the  dirt,  or  “  bleach  the  clothes.”  Clothes 
should  never  be  bleached  but  once,  but  thoroughly  washed, 
and  they  will  always  be  white.  The  Family  Washer  and 
Bleacher  will  do  It  for  you  every  time. 

THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE  OFFER. 

We  want  a  Local  Agent  In  every  town  In  the  United  States. 
We  know  from  experience  that  reliable,  energetic  men  can 
make  money  selling  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  in  any  com¬ 
munity. 

We  want  first-class  men  as  GENERAL  AGENTS ;  men 
capable  of  managing  one  or  more  counties. 

To  such  we  give  a  duly  executed  Certificate  of  Agency. 

We  furnish  descriptive  circulars  for  distribution  among 
families.  Also  large  posters  for  advertising  In  public 
places.  Printed  directions  for  using  are  sent  with  each 
Washer. 

The  retail  price  of  No.  1  WASHER,  In  New  York,  la 
No.  2  WASHER,  $5.00;  No.  1,  $24.00  per  dozen  ;  No.  2,  j 
per  dozen. 

SAMPLE,  OR  SINGLE  WASHERS. 


In  States  eaBt  of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  Rivers,  also 
in  Kansas  and  Nebraska  we  will  deliver  at  your  nearest 
railway  express  office,  CHARGES  PREPAID,  Sample 
No.  I  WASHKR,  $3.50,  Sample  No.  2  WASHER,  $5.00. 
We  will  deliver,  PREPAID.  a  No.  1  WASHER  la  Da¬ 
kota,  at  Bismarck,  or  Yankton,  for  $3  50;  in  Wyoming,  at 
Cheyenne,  for  $3.50;  in  Idaho,  at  Franklin  City,  for  $4.50;  in 
Colorado,  at  Denver,  or  Pueblo,  for  $4,  in  New  Mexico,  at 
Santa  Fc,  for  $5 ;  In  Arizona,  at  Prescott,  for  $8.50 ;  in  Utan, 
at  Ogden,  for  $4 ;  in  Nevada,  at  Virginia  City,  for  $5;  in 
Louisiana,  at  New  Orleans,  for  $3.50;  In  Arkansas,  at  Little 
Rock,  for  $3.50;  In  Texas,  at  Corsicana,  for  $4.50 ;  at  Texar¬ 
kana,  Denis  >n,  or  Sherman,  for  $8.50.  For  the  Pacific  coast 
we  will  deliver  No.  1  at  San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Marys¬ 
ville,  or  San  Jose,  for  $!.  Our  reason  for  so  do  ng  is  to  in¬ 
duce  people  to  Investigate  tills  matter  .feeling  assured  that 
a  trial  will  secure  au  Agent  for  us. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  Company,  we  refer  you  to  tho 
MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  this  city,  or  to  any 
Express  Company  In  New  York.  Also  to  the  Publis  ers  of 
the  following  named  well  known  leading  journals-viz. 
New  York— A  merican  Agriculturist,  Weekly  Sun.  Weekly 
Times,  Weekly  Tribune,  Weekly  Witness,  Weekly  World, 
Christian  Advocate,  Boston  Youth's  Companion,  Chicago 
Inter-  Ocean,  Cincinnati  Gazette,  Toledo  Blade,  Springfield 
Farm  &  Fireside,  all  of  whom  have  more  or  less  frequently 
editorially  endorsed  us  as  well  as  our  Washer. 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post-office,  county, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  yon 
wish  the  Washer  forwarded. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Remit  by  Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter,  at  our 
risk.  We  insure  the  safe  delivery  of  all  Washers  ordered 
as  above.  Money  may  also  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York. 

Send  for  a  sample  and  secure  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAY  YOU  WELL. 

When  you  order  or  write,  mention  this  paper.  Address 

Bissell  Manufacturing'  Co. 

50  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Foree  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  TIIE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  fur  oat-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
fg©  ease  ot  working,  and  durability, 

imk  They  can  be  Immediately 

changed  from  lift  to  torce  pumps. 
Hi  and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re- 

I I  volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 

I II  IHlSsfli  t°  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 

II UWUHKvnu  the  sPout-  Having  close  tops, 

PlalBIlMlfr  iMl  they  cannot  lie  tampered  with. 

<em  HBIsIbP  ill  Attention  is  called  to  our  new 

IfH  elegant,  pattern  DEEP  WELL 

M  non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP, 

flag  |$U  Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vncu- 

I  II  lilt  uni  Chambers.— A  complete 

119  \f»  protection  against  sand  or  gritty 

I  19  water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 

_!  II  m  pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 

Vffi  For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 

f3StgDgSp!l§  vffli  all  sizes,  from  lK-iucli  to  4-inch 
'SsiglgjrigjSe  v|\  suction  pipe. 

i  i  \]|  Send  for  circulars  to 

NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

M  71  Fulton  mid  71  Beck- 
©  man  St.  New  York. 

New  Fnglahd  Agencv.  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO  ,  25 
Washington  St...  Boston,  Mass.  ' 

Pacific  Coast  Agencv.  Dunham.  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

AGENTS  WANTED  For  the  handsomest  and 

CHEAPEST  BIBLES  Ever  furnished  A£ents 


jbOUSHKK  &  MCMAKIN, 
(Jmciuuati,  0. 


_ _ _  gen 

Extra  Terms  and  Large 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


THE 

Hartford  Compressed  Air 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  Higiit 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc.  „ 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 
The  best  Pump  tor  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  aud  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

Sec.  and  Gen.  Manager  of  The  Hartford  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Pump  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 


Opposite  Post-Oflico, 


NEW  YORK* 


DELAWARE  OHIO  CHAIR. 

The  Delaware  Double  Caned  Chairs 

are  sold  trom  Ocean  10  Ocean.  If  you  want  a 
Chair  for  the  Library,  sitting  Room, 

I. awn,  or  Office,  that  5s  strong,  right  in 
the  seat,  right  in  the  back,  right  every¬ 
where,  ask  for  the  genuine. 

All  not  so  branded  are  imitations. 
DELAWARE  CHAIR  CO.. 

Delaware,  Ohio. 

^chais^ 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 


Observe  the  Trade  Mark. 
Semi  for  Circular. 


Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  W  i  a  <1  o  w 
Boxes,  Flower 
8tands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON. 

Proprietors. 
Racine,  Wis. 
(f®-  Send  for  mu-  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Anv  ladv  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions  that  will  cut  192  K-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c.;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  Postage  stamps  rec’d  ns 
cash.i  AGF.NTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  (lav’s  stock  in  vonr  pocket.  Pales 
will  vield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  04-page 
Illustrated  DATA  i.OOPK  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry.  Novelties.  Stationery,  A-c., 
It.ee.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
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NICHOLS, SHEPARD  &  CO.Battle mm 

T  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  CENUINE 

wmam 


Thieshing  Machinery  and  Portahle 
and  Traction  Engines. 

THE  8TANDAED  of  excellence  throughout  the  Crain* 
Batting  World. 

MATCHLESS  for  Grain-SaTing,  Time-Saring,  Perfect 
Cleaning,  liapid  and  Thorough  Work. 

INCOMPARABLE  in  Quality  of  Material,  Perfection 
of  Parts,  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish,  and 
Beauty  of  Model. 

MARVELOUS  for  vastly  superior  work  In  all  hinds  of 
Grain,  and  universally  known  as  the  only  successful  Thresher 
in  Flax,  Timothy,  Clover,  and  all  other  Seeds. 
ASTONISHINGLY  DURABLE  and  wonderfully  simple,  using  less  than  one  half  the  usual  gears  and  belts. 
PORTABLE,  TRACTION,  and  STRAW-BURNING  STEAM-ENGINES,  with  special  features  of  Power, 
Durability,  Safety  Economy,  and  Beauty  entirely  unknown  in  other  makes.  Steam-Power  Outfits  and  Steam-Power 
Separators  a  specialty  t Four  sizes  of  Separators,  from  f*  to  12  horse-power;  also  2  styles  Improved  Mounted  Horse-Powers. 

82  Yearn  of  Prosperous  and  Continuous  Bunlnea*  by  this  house,  without  change  of  name,  location,  or  manage- 
r.**,*,  furnishes  a  strong  guarantee  for  superior  goods  and  honorable  dealing. 

The  wonderful  success  and  popularity  of 
i  our  Vibrator  Machinery  has  driven  other 
II ;  hence  various  makers  are  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  and  palm  off  inferior  and  mongrel  imitations  of 
Our  famous  goods. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED 

by  sueh  experimental  and  worthless  machinery.  If  von  huv 

a t  all,  get  the  “ORIGINAL”  and  the  “GENUINE” 
from  ur. 

(£7* For  full  particulars  call  on  our  dealers,  or  write 
lo  ns  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  which  we  mail  free.  Address 

ifICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO.,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


CAUTION!' 

machines  to  the  wall ; 


Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

THRESHERS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Towers  are 
GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  auv  other  Railway 
Tower.  Send  lor  descrip¬ 
tive  cataloeue.  Wll.  L. 
BOYER  &  BliO..  2.101  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Ta. 
Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  THREE  AND  FIVE  HOED  ONE- 
HORSF.  WHEAT  DRILLS. 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  RICE  DRILL. 
CARTER’S  ACTOTl ATIC  FARM  GATE. 

_ RAGAN’S  POWER  CIDER  PRESSES. 

VICTOR  DOUBLE  “A”  TRIPLE-HINGED 
„  HARROW. 

HECTOR  STONE  CYLINDER  FORCE  PUMPS. 
VICTOR  HAND  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Send  for  Circnlar. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

(Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

Ro  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Dumping 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency  Fully  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  we 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  of  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier.  Grap 
pling  Fork.  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hav, 
Grain,  Beans.  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
he  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Slacking  Appara¬ 
tus  Send  lor  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 
E.V .  R.GardiuT&Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co  ,  N.  Y. 


DOUBLE  HARPOON 

M  HORSE  HAY-FORK. 


n 


BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 

Penstock  Manufacturing  Company, 

Kennett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Fa. 


Porter’s  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick. 

AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD 
makes  a  perfect  stack  Award 
ed  first  premiums  at  Illinois 
State  Fair  and  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1879.  Mv  wood  track 
_  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  carrier  received  same  awardB, 

No  barn  complete  without  one.  Send  for  circulars  to 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottuwa.illl. 


FARMERS  AND  DEALERS, 
READ  THIS! 


These  cuts  represent,  our  20  Steel-Tooth  Horse-Rake, 
with  Iron  Hubs  (or  Locust  Hubs  boiled  in  oil)  — 9000 
in  use— and  our  Positive  Force-Feed  Grain,  Seed,  and 
Fertilizing  Drill  (which  can  be  changed  to  sow  any 
quantity  while  Drill  is  in  motion),  with  Pin  or  Spring 
Hoes  —  8277  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction.  All  manu¬ 
facturers  say  theirs  are  the  best.  All  we  ask  is,  send 
for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List; which  contains 
letters  from  persons  using  them.  All  are  warranted. 

Hagerstown  Agricultural  Implement  Blfg.  Co. 

State  where,  you'saw  Advertisement.  Hagerstown,  M<L 

Delaware  ¥roiM  Iron  Plow  My. 

Same  Sulky  answers  lor  Plowing.  Cultivating,  and  Har¬ 
rowing.  (  an  use  with  same  any  good  Implements. 

Semi  for  Circulars. 

DELAWARE  FENCE  &  MACHINE  CO., 
Sole  Manufacturers.  Delaware,  Ohio,  1880 

La  Dows  Jointei  Pnlvemii  &  Sioothii 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  ill  Hie  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  (lie  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  Ilian  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y„  for  the  United  States. 

Bv  Evkuktt  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Budlong  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Hi.,  Iowa,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kim.,  and  Mo. 

FIRE-PROOF  FARM  BUILDING. 

FIRE,  WATER,  & 
WIND-PROOF. 

Can  be  applied  to  old  or 
new  buildings  by  an  ordin¬ 
ary  mechanic  or  laboring 
man.  Adapted  to  all  cli¬ 
mates  and  seasons.  The 
cheapest  and  best  cover¬ 
ing  for  buildings  ever 
made  where  durability  is 
desired.  See  article  Am. 
A(iricnlt"rist,  Nov.,  1879. 
page  464.  Information 
free.  Address 

W.  T.  WELLS, 
78BeekmanSt  .NewYork 


PEMOCK’S  PATENT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Keeps  the  highways  five  times  better  for  half  the  present 
cost.  Is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  in  city  and  country. 
Circulars  free. 

SAM’L  PENNOCK  &  SONS,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


WILBER’S  DIRECT  DRAFT 

EUREKA  MOWER 

Is  the  Largest,  Cheapest,  and 

Lightest  Draft  Mower  in  tile  World. 

It  lessens  the  expense  of  gathering  the  Hay  Crop  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

Towantla,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

11/fTT  T  d  CORN,  BONE,  COFFEE,  CIDER, 
III  I  I  ■  I  DRUG, FAN,  SUGAR,  WHEAT,  WIND. 

A.  jj,  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N,  Y, 

^  7?  m  Q  —  Hints  About  —  Free, 

S-S  ^  A  .  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St„N.Y. 

TfarmpN  Bnnr‘‘Eve«^ 

■lllllliOlU  UUUiL  a.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

FERTILIZERS. 


— Pure  Raw  Bone, 

A.  B.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  N.  Y. 


PLOWS 


—Every  Description. 
A.  B.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street.  N.  Y. 


HARROWS. 

WHEELBARROWS. 


A.  II.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  N.  T. 


Received  Medal 

9  AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 

Bend, for  Catalogue. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQDHAB,  York,  Pa„ 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Guist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VertlcalEngines.with  or  without : 
wheels,  very  oenveni-  —  1 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  / 
world.  Fig.  [ 

(JMlt  is  engine! 
inuse.Fig. ' 

2 ready  for 
road. 


The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted)  -  - 


THE 

HIGHEST  PP.IZE  SILVER  MEDAL 

awarded  AT 

separators.  Paris  EXBOSltlfflL 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar .  York  PJ> 


GUT  RISING  m 

Will  actually  do  the  work  of  four 
men,  Quicker  and  Better. 


FNPARALLEL 

SUCCESS ! 

One  man  is  able  to  saw  logs  of  any  size.  No  more  back 
aches.— The  work  cheaper  and  better  done,  in  one  half  th« 
time.  It  will  saw  a  two-foot  log  in  three  minute*. 
EVERY  PARMER  NEEDS  AND  SHOULD 
HAVE  ONE.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars,  with  terms 
and  illustrations,  free. 

W.  W.  BOST  WICK  &  CO.,  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O, 
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JMay, 


THE  WESTINGHOUS1 

Grain  and  Clover  Threshing  Machines, 
Engines,  &  Horse  Powers. 


Improvements  In  Threshers  render  them  the 
most  complete  und  effective  machines  In  the 
market.  Engine  and  holler  of  novel  design.  / 
Light.  Economical,  and  Powerful.  Boiler  Shell 
■’Ight,  Tubes  horizontal;  safe  as  regams 
sparks.  Horse  Powers  of  both  Lever  and 
Endless  Chain  styles,  all  sizes.  Send  for 

Circulars.  G.  WESTINGHOCSE 
&CO„  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


T 


nr 


STEEL  BARB  FENCE, 

Selves  the  FENCE  Problem  by  meeting  all  the  requisites  of 
rril  E  PERFECT  FARM  EEFfOE. 


Every  Land  Owner 
should  not  fall  to  examine 
the  merits  of  this  fence.  It 
Is  cheaper  than  all  others. 
Easiest  handled,  and  in  fact 
just  what  the  people  of  the 
treeless  States  have  needed 
i  for  years. 


To  All  Inquirers. 

It  Is  an  impassahle  barrier, 
yet  harmless.  Prohibits  tres¬ 
passing.  It  can  be  put  up  by 
any  one,  and  is  compactly  put 
up  for  transportation.  In 
fact,  it  is  the  only  fence  dog 
and  wolf  proof. 


Cheaper  than  Wooden  Fences.  Imperishable  when  once  In  place.  IiidestructiMe  by  the 
Elements.  tv aste  no  soil  by  Shade.  Has  no  Weedy  Fence  Borders.  Shelters  no  Enemies 
ot  the  Crops.  A  Protection  at  all  seasons,  it  is  easy  of  Construction.  It  needs  no  re¬ 
pairs.  Accumulates  no  snow-drifts. 

A  STEEL  THORN  HEDGE. 

Impassable  Barrier.  Prohibits  all  Trespassing.  It  can  not  be  destroyed  by  fire, 

wind,  or  flood. 

100,000  miles  or  Barb  Fence  have  been  erected  in  1870,  1877,  1878.  As?ricnltur- 
ists.  Herdsmen,  Sheep  Husbandmen,  Ranchmen,  Vineyard  Proprietors, 
Ore*  lia  relists,  Nurserymen,  Railroad  Companies,  Road  Proprietors, 
and  all  owners  and  occupants  of  soil  and  areas  to  be  protected. 

Manufacture!  by  Washburn  &  Moen  Manufacturing  Co., 

WORCESTER,  MASS.,  and  21  CLIFF  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


Powell’s  Iron  Fence  Posts 

For  Barb  Wire,  Iron,  or  Gas  Pipe  Fencing. 

Cheap,  Strong,  and  Durable.  No  Digging  Required. 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  SETTING  POSTS. 

First  drive  post  with  wrought  iron  guide  in  place,  then  drive  cross-pieces  through  guide,  which  renders  it 
more  immovable  than  any  other  post,  in  the  setting  of  which  the  ground  must  be  displaced. 

We  make  Line  Posts,  also  End  and  Corner  Posts,  cither  painted 
or  galvanized,  and  Wire  Strainers  of  an  Improved  Pattern. 

ABRAM  G.  POWELL  &  CO., 
 829  Willow  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FRENTRESS 


A  Bare  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  life-time.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fence 
row.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always  look  for  the  best.  We  claim  for  the  Frentress  a 
Superiority  over  all  other  Wires.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  address 

FRENTRESS  BARBED  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  East  Dubuque,  Illinois. 


THE  LATEST  IMPROVEMENT  IN  BARB  FENCE. 


The  cut  shows  exact  size  of  strand  and  distance  nnsrt  of  hnrbs  Yot  dangerous  to  horses  or  stock.  Price  the  same  by 
tte  pound  or  rod.  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE  TO  A  *  V  A  T»  ’r.Ss. 

AMERICAN  BARB  FENCE  CO.,  GO  Clark  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


MEDAL  MACHINES 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

TIu  il wuy ,  Chain  and  Lever  Horae  Powers. 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
■vl,®!.  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 

YV  heel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines, 
Straw-Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PHIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  I87Z  S.IS78, 

.  'l  0  '-’fjoM  10  TO  12 


— ~  T"‘  ,tuj  for  MORI  UONCV 

/0ms  for  twsvivyjw 
P.  K.DEOERICK.&  CO.  ALBANY  NY 


THE  PEEBLES 


Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Haller  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers  - 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON. 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  i 


1880. 


LEVEL  TREAD 

HORSE  POWERS. 

HEEBNKR’S  IMPROVED 


Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
jpoiver  and  Speed  Regulator . 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Threshing  Machines.. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNEE  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa, 

Chicago  Screw  pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene.  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1870. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines _ The 

stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  ou  now 
land.  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4,  1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  1!>0  acres.  6  101  bushels  of  wheat. 
....In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  melhod. 
•  D.  G.  Moobe. 

Pend  for  pnmnhlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Oo,, 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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PIGS 


This  spring’s  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Jersey  Red,  Poland- 
China,  and  Essex  Pies  was  never  uner,  at  tne  same  time  our  prices  are  unusually 
low.  Also  extra  Ootswold  and  Southdown  Lambs.  Do  not  fall  to  write  us  beforo 
purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  ou  application. 

BENSON,  MAULE  &  00.,  223  Church  St,  Philadelphia,  Peun^ 

The  “  Perf  ct  ”  Hog  King  leaves  a  smooth  wire  in  the  flesh,  and  a 
barb  in  front  of  the  n.isc,  preventing  all  rooting. 

The  “  Perfect  ”  Stock  Mark  is  applied  with  the  "Perfect"  Ringer 
and  King,  to  any  animal's  ear,  with  the  owner’s  initials 
slipped  on  the  King,  be  ore  closing. 

‘Perfect"  Hog  Holder  is  simple,  cheap,  durable,  and  easily 
applied.  Holds  the  animal  firmly  while  ringing.  Ask 
Hardware  Dealers  for  the  “  Perfect ,”  or  send 
$1.00  for  Ringer  and  100  Rings. 

50c.  for  Holder. 

35c  for  100  Lettered  Disks  to 

J.  H.  BROWN  6i  CO..  Patentees  and  Mn’frs.,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


The 


BLOODED  STOCK 1 

J  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sh-eep , 
Boas,  Fancy  Poultry,  Sportiug 
and  Farm  Dogs,  all  bred  from 
the  Choicest  Imported  aud 
J  prize-tcinning  strains  and  for 
^  sale  at  fair  prices.  Write  for 
p  what  yon  want  and  ask  for 
'  Burpee's  Illustrated  Cata- 
umm,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly,  W.  AT  LEE  BURPEE 
AOOo  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Hoirs  still  ahead  in  heavy 
weights  Fine  stock  of  spring 
pigs  at  low  prices.  Address  J. 
S.  Collins,  Moorestown.N.J 


JERSEY  RED 


SIVERSIDE  FA  Bill.- Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cot  .- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  foi  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
In  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

_ C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

NOVELTY 

INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  easily 
ran,  and  best  Incubator.  Daily  cost  of  running.  3  eta.  lor 
fuel  and  a  few  minutes  attention.  Halehes  $0  to  9(>  per  cent 

almost  surely.  Holds  100  Eggs,  Price,  $25.00. 
Also  NOVELTY  H  YDRO-itl OTHER,  Price  $8. 

A.  C.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J- 

THOROUGHBRED  AM)  CROSS-BREED 

OR  GRADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  fresh  cows.  4  to  3  years  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

6  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls.  1  to  5  years  old. 

6  “  “  Heifers.  8  to  11  months  old. 

AH  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  In  the  A  J.  C  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows  2  to  7  years  old. 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 
shlres ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  ba’ance  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  eve'  bred,  all  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers ;  some  of  them  2  >h  cows.beaeti 
ful  in  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  e’ther 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  ship  at  2  to 
3  months  old.  My  prices  range  from  $45  fo*  a  higb  grade 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  tLo’ougbbred  cow  aDd  call. 
April,  1880  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London.  Conn. 


Jiprtei  Clydesdales :  Also,  HamMetonians, 

ard  other  desirable  strains  ot  Trotting  Stock,  for  sale, 
Cheap,  ana  on  Easy  Terms  All  stock  guaranteed  as  good 
08„ represented.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address 

POWELL  BROS..  Sprlngboro,  Crawford  Co..  Fa. 

Grind  your  bone  meal,  crush  Vour  own  oyster  shells  In 
the  $4.00  Hand  Mill ;  will  crush  a  peck  Ip  13  min .  Tes¬ 
timonials  furnished.  Also  Iron  Hog  Troughs.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Frank  Wilson*  72  Delaware  St.,  Eastop  Pa. 


Spiral  Spring  Singletrees.  Secured  by  two 
patents.  Price  $3.f?0  per  pair.  The  S  dvation 
of  the  horse  and  harness.  Fend  fora  pair,  or 
send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular  and  full  description. 
Local  agents  wanted.  Territory  for  sale. 

F.  U.  WILLSON  4 &  SONS*  Columbus,  Ohio. 


H 
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75,000,000  RINGS  SOLD. 

Hill's  Hog  Ringers,  Triangular  Pig,  Shoat  and 
Hog  Rings,  also  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for  Board 
Fences.  Huskers,  Ladles,  Machines  for  opening 
Ditches,  Map  of  United  States,  showing  number 
and  price  of  Stock  each  State,  mailed  free. 

SR.  W.  HILL  &  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 


$1*000  SAVED? 


In  Grass  and  Fences,  bv  the  use 
oi  ROCK'S  IMPROVED 
TETHERS,  for  tethering 
cows,  luuses,  or  other  animals 
in  pasture.  No  fences  needed, 
all  the  waste  grass  utilized. 
Send  for  circular  and  informa¬ 
tion  howto  lie  and  what  to  tie 
with.  Address 

EUGENIA  ROCK, 

Glen  Head,  Queens  Co.,  N,  Y. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


H 

0 
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Buchan’s  Crcsylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  aint 
cures  the  scab  ami  nil  parasitic  discuses  of 
tile  skin. 

Ruclian's  Cresylic  Ointment  Is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Scretv-worm  or  Grub. 

Fo-  further  particulars,  send  lor  pr'ce  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD.  8 3  John  St..  New  York. 

A VAI.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Nnrthport.  Long  Island,  N,  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
tersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
State  and  County  Shows.  Gold  Medal  1 860.  Gold  Medal 
187-4  and  1878.  Highest  Award  for  Jereey  and  Ayrshires 
a*  the  Internationa' Exhibition  held  at  Philadelphia  |87»’.. 
Three  firs'  prizes  at  the  International  Dairy  Show,  held  ot 
N  Y.  1878— firs'  or  Ayrshires,  first  on  Guernseys,  Are'  ou 
Jerseys.  And  the  Sweepstakes  over  ail  breed  the  Howe 
Scales  complete.  Southdown  Sheep  dlrec;  from  Lord 
Walsinghan’a  flock,  in  England,  whiel.  won  the  first  prize  at 
the  Royal  Shows  in  England  for  th-  two  past  years,  and  first 
a'  the  World’s  Fair,  held  at  Paris.  Berkshires  of  the  highest 
type  CoUle  Dogs  ot  mv  own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of 
Seo' 'and.  One  pair  or  Beanflfu'  Shetland  Ponies  well 
broken  to  single  nr  double  harness  and  under  the  saddle. 
My  stock  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair  ot  1879  were 
awarded  $500  In  Cash  Premiums  and  If  Diplomas. 
AH  in  want  ol  the  above  are  Invited  to  Inspect  tue  Stock 
Only  il  hoars  from  the  Metropolis  N  Y  City 

_  ‘‘THE  JOHN  D  BILLINGS 

Patent  Ste*1!  and  Iron  Horse-Shoe.” 

Made  complete,  with  l.eve.  Spring  Plat- 
form— Continuous  Calk.  Tbe  best  for 
Dorse  •  Railroads.  Farm,  and  Carriage 
Horses  in  the  world.  Cures  Tender  ar  1 
XJontracte'*  Feet,  Corns,  Interfering,  O  Tar¬ 
ter-crank  Lameness.  and  r.l.  °vjis 
resulting  from  the  use  of  the  com 
tit  on  shoe.  Trial  Set.  with  Kail*. 
$1.00.  To  measure,  place  foot  oo 

gaper  and  draw  pencil  around 
hoes  p”t  on  e oh!  No  heating  of 
foot-.  Send  foi*  free  T.i  lustra  ted 
Pamphlet.  THK  JOHN  D  PIL- 
_  LINOS  PATENT  HORSE-SHOE 

COMPANY,  161  and  163  Bank  Street  r' ew  York. 

p  jpT  n  wlPTi_1,'^,u:^o,iins- 

iJi  Ui/  Ui  VV  llSXU,  SIDY  MERCHANTS. 

fESTABT  )  CTTED  > 

Send  for  Circular  of  O'  eat  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shinping 

POULTRY.  GAME.  BUTTER,  ond  PRODUCE. 
No.  979  Washington  8r..  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank.  New  York  City. 


Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 

CHEAP,  NEAT,  DURABLE. 


For  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  Poultry  Runs,  fish. 


ing  Ponds,  Aviaries,  Pigeon  Houses,  and  Trainer  for  Grap* 
and  Floral  Vines. 


Plans  for  Poultrv  Houses  and  how  to  arrange  Rons, 
furnished  upon  application. 

Orders  or  tetters  of  inquire  will  receive  protnp'  attention. 
Write  for  Prices.  Address  HROCKNEIt  Si  EVANS, 
Manufacturers  of  Patent  Steel  Wire  Hay  Bands  Importer, 
of  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings,  and  Sheep  Fencing,  Dealers 
in  Patent  Steel  Barb  Fence  Wire. 


zs-  Mention  paper. 


432  West  St.,  V.  Y.  City. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 

FROM  PlilZE  STOCK.  $2.00  per  dozen.  Circulars  free. 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON.  Westerly,  R.  I. 


New  England  Stock  and  Poultry  Farm. 
Plymouth  Rocks  and  White  African  Bantams, 
Ralhbun’s  Strain  P.  Rocks  acknowledged  the  best 
layers  In  the  wor'd.  My  42  breeding  hens  during  the  past 
year,  produced  10,500  eggs,  and  nine  years’  experience  in  this 


per  IS.  $  '.00  per  26.  $8.00  per  40.  $4.00 
for  52.  $.1.00  for  75  and  $6.00  for  100,  all  caretuily  packed  and 
warranted  fresh.  Remit  money  through  P  0.  order  os 
registered  letter.  G.  H.  RATHBUN,  P  O  Box,  728. 

Hartford.  Conn 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING! 

Light  Brahmas  and  Plymouth  Rocks,  $1 .50 'or 

13.  or  $2  OO  for  2  doz.,  carefully  packed  at  express. 
Extra  fine  mock.  Car“  and  expense  not  spared  to  get  the 
best  strains.  A  few  COCKERELS  of  each  to 

spare.  F.  C.  BIDDLE.  Chndfl’s  Ford,  Pa. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  'llustrated. 
$120peryear.  Also  the 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
in  existence.  $1.50  per  year  Both 
papers  for  $2.00  A  sample  ‘-opy 
of  noth  mailed  on  -ecelptof  tine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

DARP  H  4i 


Address  H.  H.  STOP 


iCK-TFORT).  CT. 


EGGS  FOB  HATCHING. 

Hie;.  Class  Light  Brahmas  a  specta  ty  t-oro're-  var'ettes 
see  April  No.  Price  for  halanre  of  'be  season,  $2  p?t  IS,  *5 
per  S3.  Large  Bronze  Turkey  Eggs  *'■  net  '2 

IT.  Y  FAIRSEItVlCE,  Kesmer  Newark,  N.. I. 

FINE  BRED  POULTRY  .—Eggs  "om  ten  -srieties 
of  high  class  stock  at  lew  prices.  Send  slamo  'or  rtren- 
lar  to  CHAS.  F.  FLETCHER.  Jamestown  New  York 

A  hook  devoted  er'YCy  *o  CryvvTa 
Pock  'owls,  also  a  separate  book  cn  esc'  of 
the  following  breeds :  l.toHT  Bfahsias. 
White  Lkghobfs,  and  Beov-h  Lkohouvs. 
and  a  hook  on  curing  PorLTnv  Diseases 
E'fher  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $13X1.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Btodpard  Hartford  Ct. 


H 


IGH  CLASS  POULTRY,  Grapevines  and  8mall 
Fruits.  Finer  than  ever.  Rend  lor  Circular 

GEO.  S  JOSSKLVN,  Fredonla.  N,  T 


pics, 


IGEONS, 


C*  A  TlfE1  T^rkWT  BRED*  SHIPPED. 
UtAIHEj  X  U  W  Xl  A’sc  Sporting  Dogs  an* 
Cst'le,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Conner  Hill.  Ltme-icK.  -''eland 

POULTRY, 

HEASANTS, 

Furnished  on  short  notice  and  at  reasonable  prices  a 
specialty  of  Broken  Bone.  Oyster  Cl.c*ll.  prom  J  Reef  Scrsps. 
and  Foii  1  try  and  Animal  Medicines  Try  Mir  csODe 
Fountains  ,  best  fountain  in  use.  Fgcs  fo*  batcLingin  ;*ieJt 
season.  Ser.d  for  price  '1st.  J.  C  l')N(»  Jb.,  &  FO., 
Fanciers'  Atrency.  G2  Courtlandt  Ft  .  New  v^rV 

“HARNESST 

A  GOOD.  SUBSTHTIAL  19  I  R  \  FSS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel  plated  for  Call  and  see 

orsendforsamnle  A  Iso  a  complete  assortment  o'  BlrlNG 
,8.4  DDT.Fk.  BRIDLES,  C4BB1AGF  BONES  and  LEST 
BBS.  BOUSE  CLOTHING,  and  NE  IS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  4.0  Warren  St..  New  York 
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Mf)W  TO  BE  For  Business  Men,  Farmers,  Me- 
**  1  ~  .  chanlcs,  Workingmen,  Property 

YVIJK  If  Wu  Jy  Owners,  Tenants,  everybody, 
T  A  TirxrT'T)  every  business.  Selling  fast.  Low 

LAW  X  Lit  price.  Great  success.  One  Agent 
*o)d  5ft)  in  one  town,  another  152  in  86  days,  another  75  in  13 
d  yB,  another  11  in  one  day.anotuerlOln  a  few  hours.  Every¬ 
body  wants  it  Saves  ten  times  its  cost.  No  other  lllte  ft. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  Send  for  circulars  and  terms. 

CHEAPEST  B I BLES  KSi WaUCSi 

F0ES"  1u.4a>Iu.jclkin‘ cash  premiums 


A  GOLD  MOUNTED 


Revolver  for  $2.70«  Made  of  the 

finest  English  Steel,  7**hot,  Russian  Model, 

Elegantly  Engraved  Kuboor  Handle,  Rifled  g 
Barrel.  Uses  Extra  Iodjj  tiZ.9  cartridge.' 

Entire  length  7  in.  bent  with  box  of  oartxidgeo,  complete  B«t  u 
of  cleaning  tools,  for  $2.70;  by  mail  for  26c.  extra.  Wo  are  II 
Headquarters  and  Manufacturers.  Wo  guarantee  more  than  H 
satisfaction.  A  better  revolver  cannot  be  purobased  else*  V 
Vhorefor  $10*  G.  H.  W*  BATES  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mail*  ’ 

Plants  one-year-old.  Conover’s  Colos- 
iiOA  iiiiauno  sal,  iree  by  mail.  $i  per  hundred.  $8  per 
ihousand.  J.  HODGES,  Globe  Village.  Mass. 

EGGS  FOR  HATCHING 

The  remainder  of  this  season,  I  will  sell  eggs  from  my 
superior  Eight  Brahmas,  $3  toi  13.  $5  for  26.  Purity  ana 
•excellence  guaranteed.  Eggs  packed  to  go  safely  auy  dis¬ 
tance.  Address 

H.  S.  MAG  RANG,  104  Montclair  Ave.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


PRACTICAL 

TAXIDERMY, 

Aim 

HOME  DECORATION; 


TOGETHER  WITH 


General  Information  for  Sportsmen, 


BY 

JOSEPH  II. 


BATTY, 


TAXIDERMIST  FOR  THE  HAYDEN  EXPEDITION,  AND  OTHEE 
GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  MU8EUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  8TATES.  AUTHOR  OF 
“HOW  TO  HUNT  AND  TRAP,”  ETC  ,  ETC. 

125  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


What  the  Grocers  Sell  Us. 

A  Manual  for  Buyers. 

Containing  the  Natural  History  and  Process  of  Manu¬ 
facture  of  all 


(  Also  their 


Grocer’s  Goods. 
Adulterations, 


and  how  to  detect  them  ;  rates  of  tare,  as  allowed  by  custom 
and  law;  tablesof  weights,  measures,  monevs.etc.  The  whole 
being  designed  as  a  guide  to  aid  in  the  purchasing  of  goods. 

By  P.  H.  PET.KEB. 

Revised  and  enlarged.  PRICE,  POST-PAID.  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  hooks  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY. 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


NOW 

For  SPRING-  and  SUMMER 

OUT-DOOR  AND  IN-DOOR 

Games  and  Toys. 

LAWN  TENNIS. 

LAWN  TENNIS  is  doubtless  the  finest  game  for 
the  family  now  on  the  market,  and  people  who  have 
lawns,  can  hardly  afford  to  be  without  a  set.  They 
have  never  been  60  low  in  price  and  high  in  quality 
as  this  year,  and  even  to  the  cheapest  set,  $10,  they 
are  serviceable,  lasting  for  years,  and  a  game  that 
the  whole  family  can  enter  into  ;  easily  learned  and 
affordiDg  exercise  with  amusement. 

Write  for  full  instructions  and  prices,  which 
range  from  $10,  to  $60.  The  more  expensive  sets 
are  also  used  for  the  Game  of  Badminton, 
which  is  played  similarly  to  Tennis.  The  cheapest 
sets  are  of  first-class  make  and  regulation  size. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

BAT  MlpTRAP. 

As  here  represented,  the 
articles  necessary  to  play 
this  game  are  one  bat,  one 
ball,  and  the  trap.  Any 
number  of  persons  can  en¬ 
gage  in  the  game,  from  one 
to  five  on  a  side,  and  it  can 
be  played  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  or  girls  and 
boys.  It  can  be  play¬ 
ed  on  the  lawn, 
meadow,  or  any  place 
where  base¬ 
ball,  lawn  ten¬ 
nis,  or  croquet 


are  played.  The  ground  need  not  he  smooth  as  for 
croquet.  It  is  very  fascinating,  and  has  as  much 
variety  as  any  other  popular  game.  Rules  ac¬ 
company  each  game,  and  they  are  easily  learned. 

l’rice,  .$2.00. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 

RABBIT  TRANSIT. 


This  has  a  most  lifelike  movement  very  like  that 
of  the  animal  itself.  It  has  three  wheels,  which 
prevent  its  being  easily  knocked  over,  and  it  can  be 
used  by  any  child  old  enough  to  walk.  It  is  neatly 
gotten  up,  and  is  appropriate  for  an  out-door  as  well 
as  an  in-door  toy. 

Price,  50  Cents. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 

Ask  your  nearest  Toy-Dealer  for  these 
attractive  Toys,  or  send  for  an  Illus¬ 
trated  List  of  all  our  Toys  and  (lames  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yorlc. 


Tour  Garden. 

Now  is  the  time  to  get  the  best  books  about  It. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure.. Post-paid,  $149 
Henderson's  Gardening  fob  Profit.,...  $1.» 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden...  *  $149 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden .  “  $149 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  “  $2.60 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist........  "  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist .  “  $1.50 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist .  "  $i.so 

Gregory  on  Squashes  .  “  38 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  "  $1.00 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture  . .  “  $.*59 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Tie  Best  Bool  on  Bogs  Ever  Pnllislel 

A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

THE  DOGS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AMERICA,  and 
OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health 
and  Disease  comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  tho 
two  Standard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 

STOiVEllEAGE. 

Thereby  furnishing  what  now  costs  $1 1 .25  for  $2.00. 

It  describes  the  best  Game  and  HUNTING  GROUNDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

Gives  names  of  the  Prize  Winners  in  past  Dog  Shows. 
Contains  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  EN¬ 
GRAVINGS, embracing  most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Making  together,  WITH  CHAPTERS  BY  AMERICAN 
WRITERS,  the  MOST  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

.ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yore. 


“A  little  folly  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

THE  TIM  BUNKER  PAPERS. 

Or,  Yankee  Fanning. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  most  interesting  and  very  amusing  book  gives  tbs 
personal  experiences,  observations,  etc.,  of  “Timothy 
Bunkhr,  Esq.,  of  Hookertown,  Conn.”  It  is  full  of  good 
practical  suggestions  on  Farming,  etc.,  told  in  a  way  that 
will  make  them  “  stick."  No  other  book  on  Americas 
farming  contains  so  much  entertainment  with  instruction. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  Yobb. 
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Cooley  Creamer 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 
Paris  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  awarded  Sweepstakes 
at  International  Dairy  at 
New  York,  1878.  Two  Gold 
Medals  and  First  Premium 
on  Dairy  Butter  at  same 
Fair,  1879. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 

,  It  raises  all  of  cream  be¬ 
tween  milking. 

|  It  affords  best  ventilation 
to  milk. 

It  is  more  thoroughly  made. 
It  Is  cheaper.  It  requires  less  labor,  and  gives  better  satis¬ 
faction  than  any  other  way  of  setting  milk. 

Send  for  “  Dairyman,”  giving  full 
monlals. 


particulars  and  testi- 


VT.  FARM 


MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO. 

2G1  and  263  Greenwich  St.,  New  York. 

Offers  complete  outfits  for  large  and  small  Butter 
Dairies,  of  the  newest  and  of  the  best  apparatus  and 
appliances. 

The  most  approved  and  simplest  apparatus  for  securing, 
'moling,  and  delivering  pure  milk  and  cream  a  specialty. 

Ice  Chests,  Refrigerators,  and  Cold-Rooms, 
estimated  on  and  constructed  to  order. 

Glass  Bottles  and  Jars  for  individual  milk  delivery. 

Butter  Packages  for  square  or  round  prints  with  molds 
to  match. 

Air-tight  Butter  Packages  for  holding  two  to  ten 
pounds  in  crates  of  43  to  (10  lbs. 

Milk-Setting  Appliances.— Cooler  pails,  do.  ven¬ 
tilated,  with  and  without  windows  to  inspect  dentil  of  cream. 
Creamers,  “Bureau”  and  “Cabinet”  Creameries 
in  variety,  etc. 

The  Perfect  lilt  Pail.  Tie  Pen folm  Clmrn, 

Our  specialties,  and  the  best  of  their  kind  in 
the  world.  Address  as  above. 

LILLY’S 


BUTTER-WORKER 

Won  First.  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878:  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman’s  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 


C.  H.  R.  TltlEIlEl.S,  316  Race  St.,  Fliila,  Pa. 


We  have  perfected  a  radical  and  valuable  improvement 
in  our  celebrated  Churn,  which  needs  but  to  be  seen  tobe  ap¬ 
preciated.  Now  offered  fortlie  first  time  to  the  dairy  public. 

It  received  the  HIGHEST  PREMIUM  at  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Dairy  Fair  in  New  York  City,  in  competition  witli  ail 
the  leading  churns  in  the  market.  ' 

Nine  sizes  made,  churning  from  one  to  one  hundred 
gallons.  Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  represented. 

Send  to  any  dealer  in  keally  first-class  Farm  and  Dairy 
Implements  for  a  Descriptive  Circular  of  “THE  NEW 
BLANCHARD  CHURN,”  or  to  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
PORTER  BLANCHARD’S  SONS,  CONCORD,  N.  H. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equals.Over 
600.000  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Un¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  the  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’C  CO„  Toledo,  Ohio. 


*ASK*FOR* 


PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyer^recommend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 
nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggistormerchantforit;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 
*  * - -  WEIT - - * - —  “  —  ~  '  "' 


It  costs,  who  uses!  t,  where  to  get  it. 


KLLjS,  RICHARDSON  &.  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


,*U$E)fONLY>fTH  ISJf-TH  E*FIRSTJf  AND  JfTH  E  if  BEST* 


M.  YOUNG’S 


NEW 


Everything  About  a.  Horse  Worth  Knowing. 

There  is  no  one  who  Owns,  Cares  for  or  Works  a  Horse,  who  can  afford  to  be  without  this 
■work.  Itisjustthehandy.completeand  Practical  Manual  that  haslong  been  needed  by  Horse 


Jockey-Tricks.  To  Manage  a  Horse.  To  Shoe  a  Horse.  To  Break  and  Train  Horses.  To 
treat  all  Kinds  of  Horse  Diseases.  There  is  nothing  relating  to  Buying,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Training,  Shoeing,  Feeding, 
Taming,  Breaking  and  Doctoring  Horses  but  is  thoroughly  detailed.  In  addition  is  given  the  Art  of  Training  and 
Taming  Horses  by  a  New  Method.  And  it  tells— How  to  make  a  Horee  Lie  Down. — To  Catch  a  Wild  Horse.— To  Teach 
a  Horse  to  Pace. — To  Make  a  Horse  Stand. — To  Make  a  Horse  Sit  on  its  Haunches. — To  Make  a  Horse  Come  Down  for 
Mounting.— To  Make  a  Horse  Follow  you. — To  Make  a  Horse  Stand  Still  without  Hitching. — To  Break  Horses  to  Ride. — To 
Prevent  a  Horse  Running  Away.  Illustrated  with  Engravings. 

It  is  invaluable  when  Horses  are  Attacked  with  Diseases  requiring  Prompt  Attention,  and  in  districts  remote  from  Veterinary 
Surgeons,  because  it  enables  any  one  to  Doctor  their  Own  Horses.  It  gives  the  Best  Rules  for  Telling  the  Age  of  a  Horse,  with  a 
Fine  Engraving  showing  the  appearance  of  the  Teeth  at  Each  Year.  Also,  much  other  INFORMATION  of  great  value  to 
every  Horse  Owner.  Actually  worth  as  much  as  other  Horse  Books  costing  from  five  to  ten  dollars,  but  condensed  so  as  to  give 
all  that  is  necessary  to  know,  and  sent  by  mail  post-paid  on  receipt  of  the  price,  25  cents,  or  5  copies  to  one 
address  for  $1.  Ask  Four  of  your  neighbors  to  buy  one  copy  each,  ana  thus  get  your  Own  Book  Free. 

AGENTS  WANTED  to  canvass  for  this  Valuable  Book.  It  outsells  all  others.  Sample  Copy  and  Terms 
to  Agents  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  for  25  cents.  Address,  M*  YOUNG,  173  Greenwich  St.,  Ne%v-York. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND-CHI\A  PIGS  FOR 
SAliE,  not  akin ;  nine  years’  experience  in  breeding 
this  valuable  breed ;  all  labeled. 

A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 


Cheese  and  Butter  Makers’  Supplies. 


Sole  Proprietors  and  Manufacturers  of  all  Gang  Cheese 
Presses  and  Self-Bandaging  Hoops— ineluding  tbe 
Fraser  Press.  All  royalties  paid  by  us,  and  peaceful 
use  guaranteed.  Send  for  our  new  circular  on  Cheese  and 
Butter  Factory  Outfits  and  Furnishings. 

WHITMAN  A  BURRELL, kittle  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BUTTER  W  ORKER. 

Tbe  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  SO  lbs,  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  sat.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Send  for 
Circular. 

A.  H.  REID,  6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHEESE  FACTORY 

And  Dairy  Supplies  and  Apparatus. 

OUTFITS  A  SPECIALTY.  Everything  needed  in  a 
Cheese  Factory,  Creamery,  or  Dairy.  The  best  Portable 
Boilers  and  Engines  in  market.  Send  for  circular.  Corre¬ 
spondence  invited.  .JOHN  S.  CARTER, 

Successor  to  G.  It.  WEEKS,  Syracuse,  New  York. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  ami  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power. .  .$240.00 
AM  “  “  ...  280.00 

6K  “  “  ...  370.00 

US-Put  on  Cars  atSpringfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Sprinefleld,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


THE 


FERGUSON 
BUREAU 

Surpasses  all  others  In  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  made 


hM-< 


CREAMERY. 

It  secures  matured  and  ripened  cream. 


surpasses  an  otners in  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  made.  It  secures  matured  and  ripened  cream. 
Which  makes  butter  of  the  best  texture,  flavor,  and  of  unequaled  keeping  quality.  It  excludes  files,  dust 
and  odors ;  is  constantly  at  the  correct  temperature  (58°  to  60°) ;  has  room  f  or  the  cream  and  butter,  and 
eaves  three-fourths  the  labor.  It  can  be  used  with  either  ice  or  water,  and  both  summer  and  winter. 

,.  THE  FERGUSON  CONCUSSION  CHURN  isthebest.  Itcombinesscientiflcprinciples'wlth 
the  bestlabor  saving devices.  No  floats  or  paddles.  Brings  the  butter  in  granular  form,  and  secures  tha 
largest  yield.  Befor  buying  any  other  Churn  or  Creamer;  or  any  pans.orcans.  pond  for  large  Illus¬ 
trated  circuiarto  THE  FERGUSON  MF’G  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt.  Tollable  Agents 1 


BALED 

Stable  Manure. 

(Under  Letters  Patent,  U.  S.) 

By  this  process  of  baling,  bulk  de¬ 
creased  two-thirds.  Freight  thereby 
lessened.  Weeds  seed  killed.  Fer- 


H ALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25  Years  in  tJse. 

{GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  46  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  R.  R.  Co.'s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Ports  and 
Garrisons. 

83,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  tbe  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Beport.  Also  O.  E.  Winger’s  Im¬ 
proved  $20.00  Feed  Grinder,  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use,  and  Winger's 
_ _  Gravity  Churns.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  catalogue  B.  to  Branch  Factory  at  Kan 
sas  City,  Mo. 

STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Freeport,  Hi., 

E.  B.  WINGEK,  General  Manager.  tr.  s!  A. 

APPLE  GRATER. 


Panted. 


BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS  CO., 

Syracuse,  N.  Y, 


FARM 

GRIST 

MILLS 


AND  CORN  SHELLERS. 

Over  25,000  Now  in  Use, 
Every  Machine  is  guaranteed  to  give  satis¬ 
faction,  or  no  pay.  Price  of  Mills,  $12; 
Shellers,  $5.  Every  farmer  should  have 
them.  Send  for  illustrated  circulars  ami 
terms  to  agents.  Address 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


212 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


May.] 


NEW  CROP  TEAS, 
all  kinds,  60c. 

ger  lb.  This  is  the 
rst  time  these 
Teas  have  ever 
been  offered  at  60c. 
Same  quality  sells 
in  stores  for  80c. 
and  $1.00  per  lb, 

3l¥33  ^ 

P.O.Box  1235 


ALL  EX¬ 
PRESS  CHARGES 
PAID  on  $5  orders. 

EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 
Send  postal  card 
for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


1 


Vesey  St. 

HEW  YOKE. 


7,000.  ACRES 

OP  CHOICE 

Minnesota  Fanning  Lands  For  Sale, 

These  lands  are  situated  in  Faribault  County,  Minn „  and 
are  all  within  three  miles  of  the  flourishing  village  of  Wells, 
on  the  line  of  the  Southern  Minnesota  R.  R.  They  are  ex¬ 
tremely  fertile,  and  are  well  adapted  for  either  stock-rais¬ 
ing  or  general  farming.  The  subscriber  Is  a  resident  on 
these  lands,  and  is  raising  fine  Cattle,  Sheep  and  Hogs  with 
good  success.  Prices  and  terms  reasonable.  Correspond¬ 
ence  solicited.  Address 

M.  J.  MYERS,  Wells,  Faribault  Co.,  Minn. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1880! 


T  XX  33 

GREAT  IMMIGRATION  YEAR! 

Thousands  are  going  West,  and  the  majority 

SETTLE  IN  NEBRASKA! 

All  Eastern  Farmers  when  coming  West  are  pleased 
with  the 

Burlington  &  fflo.  River  B.  B.  Lands. 

17,000  Have  Already  Purchased,  and  there  is 
yet  For  Sale  by  this  Company  enough 
Land  to  make 

10,000  EIGHTY-ACRE  FARMS ! 

ttod  Postal  Card  for  a  CHART  showing  all  the  LANDS 
y'  S  SALE.  January  1st,  1880.  Address 

GEN’L  AG’T  B.  &  M.  R.  R„  Omaha,  Neb. 


1,000,000  ACRES  CHOICE  LANDS  IN 
MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA  . 


-a  , 

r\  T&lLfx.J'  'A'S'VvS'  ;>-n~ .  . 


•tl 

FOR  SALE  A  T  f2°°  TO  3  S--PER  A  CEE  ON 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PORCH  A  SERS.  FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING 
MAP  A  FUL  L  IN  FORMA  T/OAI.  >1  DOPES  S  :■ 
CH  A  EE .  ED.  .SV  /V7  AO  O  RJ  S’ / 

LA  NO  COMP  C.Sc  N:W.PY  Crt/CA  GO,  /LL . 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  '"SdrasS!30 

Near  failroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  Investments  for  sale  by 
MoAEEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARMS. 


Hf  ARYLAND  IMPROVED  FARMS,  $7  to  $25 

1Y1  per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  li-ee. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


SEEDS! 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian  Millet,  Red  Top, 
Blue  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
POP  CORN. 

115,  117  &  110  K-Inzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


AND 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  tlie  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent  lor  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  hand  Commissioner. 
_ Temple  Building,  St.  bonis,  Mo. 

1880 

Will  See  a  Greater  Rush  of  Settlers  to 

Union  Pacific 

Railway  Lands 

IN  NEBRASKA. 

Than  was  ever  before  known.  The  reasons  are, 

THESE  hANDS 

Have  an  established  reputation,  and  have  proven  themselves 
superior  to  any  in  the  west,  in 

bOCATION,  QUAI-ITY,  CHEAPNESS, 

And  facilities  for  reaching  them  by  rail  or  teams.  We  in¬ 
vite  inspection,  and  challenge  comparison.  Send  for  Maps, 
Books,  Papers,  &c.,  which  are  furnished  FREE.  „ 

hEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
band  Com.,  U.  P.  R.  K.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

The  Best  Home  for  Emigrants, 

NORTH  CAROblNA  has  the  greatest  range  of  cli¬ 
mate,  the  largest  variety  of  soils,  the  finest  water-powers, 
and  the  richest  mineral  resources  in  the  Union.  Population 
law-abiding,  State  debt  almost  settled,  taxes  light.  Thrifty 
emigrants  with  small  means  can  buy  cheap  homes  and  lands 
directly  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  at  Raleigh, 

N.  C.  Write  for  full  particulars. 

SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF 

PRESSES,  DIES  AND  OTHER 

FRUIT-CAN  TOOLS. 

FERRACUTE  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Bridgeton,  N.  Jersey. 

Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

'T'lTDVTQU  13  &  13  baight  St.,  New  York. 

A  UAIilOn  This  well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  li-om  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
U  A  TTI  ’s  note(l  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
A  II  cheerful,  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 

It  lias  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
__  _  house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

HflTFT  Send  for  circular. 

LIU  A  UJjj _ M.  L.  HOLBROOK.  Proprietor. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $  1 . 5  O  each,  instead  of  $1 .60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  $1.20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1,14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free, 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

SSF  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ |^“Snbscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  11  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 

O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  .Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  In  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  eacli ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


TheFEARLESS 


Stands  unequaled  for  ease  of  team,  the  Horse-Poijer  runs,  as  shorn* 
by  the  records,  with  more  than  one-third  less  friction  than  any 
other.  The  only  machine  awarded  a  _ 


Centennial  Medal 


on  both  Horse-Power  and  Thresher  and  Cleaner,  at  the  Centennial 
Exhibition,  as  shown  by  Official  Report,  which  says: ’“For  special 
features  in  the  Power  to  seeure  light  running  and  minimum  fric¬ 
tion.  For  the  ingenious  form  of  the  Straw  Shakers,  which  insure 
the  proper  agitation  to  separate  the  grain  from  the  straw.”  For 
Catalogue,  Price-List,  and  full  report  of  trial,  address 

MINARD  HARDER.  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co..  N.  Y* 

C.  COLBY  &  CO.,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

BERRY  t$g.D 

Send  for  Illustrated  Price  List. 

THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

»h  J  Has  a  Pad  differing  from  all  others,  It 
iST  cup-shape,  with  Self-Adjusting  Ball 
'cruemi  wm  w  in  center,  adapts  itself  to  all  position! 
SENSIBLE  M  0f  the  body,  while  the  BAIL  1“  the 

the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure  cer¬ 
tain.  It  Is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars 

Irc°-  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 

THE DEAF  HEAR 

i  T  i 


IUERFE€TL?,UaU  O^Unar^ifoIverBation 
Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  l 
Scientific  Invention,  TH  E  DENTAPHON  E.l 

Forremarkable  publio  tests  on  the  Deaf— alsa  on  f 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald,  I 

Sept.  28th :  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  N ov.  • - 

20.,  eto.  Small  Size — can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  Deaf 
should  send  for  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W.  4th  St„  Cincinnati.  O. 

■The  Best  Double- 

Barreled  Shot-Gun 

>  in  the  world  for 
•  the  money.  War- 
framed  genuine 
I  twist, with  flask, 
Bett  Sox  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $12,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bonn  ft  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
,DAO  130  6c  138  Wood  St., 
Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 


niARY  FRFP 

|  I  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 

oftwo  3  cent  stamps,  to  any  address,  by  writing  to  C.  E.  HIRES, 
Wholesale  Botanic  Druggist,  215  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


for  1880,  with  postal  inrorraatlon, 
improved  interest- table,  calendar,. 
<tc.,  &cM  will  be  mailed  on  receipt 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

Sold  By  ALL  DEALERS  ThroughoutThlWORLD, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARIS  EXPQ  S ITION-I87S. 


ADVERTISING  RATES, 

American  Agriculturist. 

lirvGii.isn  eiutiom. 

Ordinary  Pages,  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  $1.35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— $1.50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page—S 2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  lor  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GK18UIAN  I  DiriON. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cotier  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
J2?"No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

OKANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broapway,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN 


Grape  Growing 

AND 

WINE  MAKING. 

BY 

GEORGE  HUSMANN. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI. 

With  Contributions  from  Well-known 
Grape  Growers,  giving 

A  Wide  Range  of  Experience. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Professor  George  Husmann,  the  author  of  this  volume,  is 
the  recognized  authority  on  grape  growing  and  wine  mak¬ 
ing  in  the  United  State6.  His  reputation  lias  likewise  ex¬ 
tended  nil  over  Europe.  When  grape  growing  met  with  its 
disastrous  collapse  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  a  few  liore 
up  under  the  sad  reverses  and  labored  on,  hoping  for  better 
times.  Of  this  number  was  Professor  Husmann,  who  lmd 
then  become  prominent  in  the  culture  of  the  grape  in  that 
district  of  which  Hermann,  Missouri,  is  the  center.  Though 
obliged  to  give  up  the  vineyards  lie  had  established,  and  to 
relinquish  the  publication  of  the  Grape  Culturist,  a  most 
excellent  monthly  journal,  lie  still  continued  to  prosecute 
Ids  labors  and  investigations,  which  have  been  fitly  recog¬ 
nized,  among  other  ways,  by  his  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Horticulture  in  the  Missouri  State  University.  His  first 
volume,  published  some  years  since,  attracted  wide  atten¬ 
tion.  He  now  embodies  In  the  present  volume  the  results 
of  all  his  labors  and  investigations  down  to  the  present  time. 

In  order  to  adapt  the  work  to  every  latitude,  the  author 
embodies  the  methods  and  opinions  of  eminent  grape  culti¬ 
vators  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Campbell,  Bateham,  and 
Kelly  (of  the  famous  Kelly’s  Island),  s^eak  for  Ohio.  Cashin 
gives  Maryland’s  experience.  The  author  describes  the 
noted  vineyards  of  Crooked  Lake,  New  York.  Onderdonk 
-speaks  for  the  pear-line  climate  of  Texas,  and  in  this  manner, 
including  some  of  the  most  successful  growers  in  California, 
others  than  the  author,  tell  their  story,  eacli  for  his  own 
locality. 

The  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  novices  in  the  culture  of 
the  Vine,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  regarded  as  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  everything  of  importance  and  value  bearing 
upon  this  industry.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
Phylloxera,  whose  destruction  of  the  roots  of  vines  had 
very  mucli  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  collapse  referred  to 
above,  and  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards  of  France.' 
The  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Husmann  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  connection  with  this  destructive  little  insect,  are, 
for  tlie  first  time,  presented  in  this  volume,  and  will  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  grape  growing  interests  of  this 
and  other  lands. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  sketches  from  the 
author,  which  add  materially  to  its  value. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


RUSSELL  it  CO.,  Massillon,  Ohio:— 

Gentlemen  From  various  causes,  and  the  bad  roads,  I  did  not  use  the  “  NEW  MASSILLON"  Thresher  purchased 
from  you  November  24th,  1879,  until  to-day. 

Having  procured  the  services  of  Mr.  Watson  Langell,  of  Endenburg,  with  his  engine,  I  started  the  machine  this  morning 
at  my  barn,  one  mile  from  Wooster.  Everything  went  offlike  a  top.  Having  threshed  40  bushels  in  accordance  witli  your 
wishes  expressed  when  I  purchased  the  machine,  and  for  my  own  satisfaction,  as  also  for  the  satisfaction  of  those  present, 
we  put  the  machine  to  a  thorough  test,  as  follows  :  We  removed  the  stacker  and  swept  the  barn  floor,  then  pluced  the  ma¬ 
chine  so  that  every  particle  of  straw,  chaff,  and  grain  would  remain  on  the  floor.  We  then  went  to  work.  I  timed  the  ma¬ 
chine  and  handled  all  the  wheat  as  it  came  from  the  thresher.  We  ran  fifteen  (15)  minutes,  and  threshed  thirty- 
three  (33)  bushels  in  splendid  shape.  We  next  shook  off  the  straw,  examining  it  carefully  for  untlireshed  heads;  not  a 
kernel  was  found  in  the  straw.  After  sweeping  the  floor  thoroughly  to  get  every  grain,  we  put  all  the  chaff  and 
refuse  through  the  mill,  and  obtained  barely  twelve  ounces  of  wheat,  careful  weight.  This  contained  every  grain  that 
fell  from  the  thresher. 

A  number  of  tlireshermen,  farmers,  and  machinists  were  present,  also  the  agents  of  two  ether  machines— all  agreed  that 
the  test  was  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  they  had  ever  witnessed,  and  the  “  NEW  MASSILLON"  the  only  machine 
that  would  thresh  witli  the  speed  shown,  and  not  throw  over  grain.  I  am  sorry  some  of  vour  Company  were  not  present. 

Mr.  Langell,  the  engineer,  himself  an  experienced  thresherman,  pronounced  its  general  behavior  the  best,  and  the  power 
required  the  lightest,  he  ever  saw  in  a  new  machine. 

1  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no  thresher  in  the  world  has  ever  equalled  this  record.  It  equals  jitst  one 
BUSHEL  WASTE  IN  TWENTY-SIX  HUNDRED  AND  FORTY.  YOUrS  truly,  [Signed]  J.  H.  KAUKE. 

All  those  present  at  this  test  have,  over  their  signatures,  fully  corroborated  Mr.  Kauke’s  statement.  Mr.  Kauke  is  so  well 
known  at  home  that  no  evidence  would  be  better  than  his  word.  We  have,  in  addition  to  this  letter,  an  affidavit  from  him, 
taken  on  Feb.  14th,  1880,  fully  verifying  the  above  facts.  The  machine  used  was  a  No.  6  “  NEW  MASSILLON,"  30-inch 
cylinder,  40-inch  table,  and  was  driven  by  an  eight-horse  portable  engine.  It  was  the  last  one  we  had  of  our  1879  manufac¬ 
ture,  and  was  out  of  our  regular  stock,  and  was  in  no  point  changed  nor  improved.  It  was  run  just  as  it  came  from  the 
shop.  We  invite  comparison  witli  any  test  made.  This  machine  was  not  represented  by  any  party  present— was  tried 
solely  to  prove  it. 

IfclJ SSELL  Sc  CO.,  Massillon,  Oliio. 


Can  lie  applied  to  ^ 
any  implement, 
either  with  or 
Without  tongue. 


Send  for  Price  and 
Illustrated  Circular. 


N0.2 

M.  E,  Bunger  &  Co, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Makers. 


Light,  Strong 
and 
Simple. 


A  perfect  Double  Tree 
A  perfect  Equalizer. 

A  perfect  Stretcher. 


THE 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  In  the  world  for  the  money 
— choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels,  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $>00.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  In  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  lias 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

W.  H.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


BAKER  GUNS. 


Three-Barrel 

G-KJ3NT, 


Two  Shot  and 


BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGHJJ JAY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE! 

LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKING 
POWDER 


m 


Matte  from  Refined  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  I Ve  will  pay  $1000.00 /or  any  ALUM 
or  oilier  adulteration  found  in  this  Powder.  A  pound  can  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  60  cents. 


Manufactured  by  G.T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


CAUTION  ! — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  "Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


-  -  THE 

New  Automatic 


53 


or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 
Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 


As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  h  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 


Address,  WILLCOX  &  CIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


(May, 
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GRASS  and  GRAIN  CUTTING 


-♦ 


MACHINES. 


♦ 


#- 


AWARDED  THE  CROWN  OF  HONORS 

IN  THE  FACTORY  AND  IN  THE  FIELD,  BY 

EXPERT  MECHANICS  AND  PRACTICAL  FARMERS. 

For  Lightness  of  Draft,  For  Excellence  of  Construction. 

For  Superiority  of  Execution.  For  Simplicity  and  Durability, 

AND  FOR 

New  and  Valuable  Features  never  before  Combined  in  Harvesting  Machinery, 
THE  NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER. 

The  new  mechanical  device 
for  giving  to  the  knife  bar  a 
rapid  reciprocating  motion,  is 
oife  of  the  wonders  of  modern 
mechanism,  and  after  years  of 
the  severest  trial  lias  proved 
its  superiority.  It  runs  without 
noise,  and  with’ extraordinary 
smoothness  and  regularity. 
Tlie  entire  power  exerted  by 
the  horses  is  applied  directly 
to  actuating  the  knife;  hence, 
while  it  is  the  lightest  draft,  it 
is  the  strongest  cutting  ma¬ 
chine  in  use,  as  has  been  re¬ 
peatedly  pro  ven  in  the  mowing 
of  swamp  lands,  which  bad 
never  before  been  mowed,  be¬ 
cause  uo  other  machine 
could  be  found  that 
would  do  it.  The  Cutter 

Bar  may  be  raised  bodily  to  a  hight  of  twelve  inches  horizontally,  or  be  thrown  up  at  any  angle,  or  to  a  vertical 
position,  all  without  throwing  the  machine  out  of  gear,  or  stopping  the  team.  The  bar  may  also  be  tolded  and  secured  for 
leaving  the  field  without  the  necessity  of  the  driver  leaving  Ids  seat.  The  perfect  control  which  the  driver  has  over  the  bar 
■adapts  the  machine  for  use  in  the  worst  kind  of  mowing,  readily  clearing  trees,  stone  heaps,  or  other  obstructions. 


THE  CHAMPION  SINGLE  REAPER 

This  Harvester  is  expressly  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  wants  of  far¬ 
mers  who  cut  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  grain.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  machine  are  the 
width  of  cut  and  lightness  of 
draft,  two  very  essential  features 
in  a  Reaping  machine,  From 
twelve  to  twenty  acres  of 
grain  can  be  cut  down  in 
a  day.  The  difficulty  hereto¬ 
fore  with  all  Single  Reapers  was 
the  very  heavy  side  draft  and 
heavy  weight,  incident  to  one 
wheel  harvesters.  These  two 
faults  have  been  completely 
eradicated  in  tlie  Champion 
Single  Reaper,  and  we  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  furnish  the  farmer  with 
a  Reaping  Machine  that  will  cut 
a  swath  of  six  feet  with¬ 
out  side  draft,  while  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself  will  not  exceed  in 
weight  the  smallest  pattern  of  _ 

the  ordinary  combined  machines,  cutting  an  average  swath  of  four  feet.  II®“  It  is  estimated  by  the  most  compe¬ 
tent  Judges  that  over  one-half  of  tlie  Hay  and  Grain  Crop  in  the  United  States  is  harvested  with 

CHAMPION  MOWERS  AND  REAPERS. 

REMEMBER,  under  no  circumstances  should:  you  buy  a  Mower  or  Reaper,  until  you  have  seen  THE 
CHAMPION.  When  ever  you  hear  of  one  of  thele  machines  in  your  vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

Whiteley,  Fassler  Sc  Kelly,  "| 

The  Champion  Machine  Co.,  Sprill£flGlflj  0. 
and  Warder,  Mitchell  Sc  Co.,  J 

AND  THE 

Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

BRANCH  HOUSES  s  L.  H.  Lee  &  Bro.,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  M  So.  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelly,  Schenectady,  N.Y.;  Champion  Machine  Col,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Champion  Machine  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Champion  Machine  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Clianipion  Machine  Co., St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  and  Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  he  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  llie  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOtTRLE-ACTTNO,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 

RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man-. 
ufucturer’s  prices. 

Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  II.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  I)EY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Bulir  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
In  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  ALE  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORBYKE  &  MAIHVION  t'O., 
Indianapolis,  Iud. 
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New  Music  Books. 

TEMPERANCE  LIGHT. 

A  new  Temperance  Sons  Hook  of  low  price,  but  the  very 
best  qualitv.  By  Geo.  C.  Hugo  and  M.  E.  Skkvoss,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  a  number  of  our  best  eons  ami  music 
writers.  A  well  printed  and  beautiful  little  book.  Send  13 
cents  ( in  stamps)  .for  Specimen  1  Costs  but  $10  per  hundred, 
aud  13  cents  lor  single  copy. 


ARTHUR  SULLIVAN’S  VOCAL  ALBUM. 

Contains  twenty-four  of  the  best  songs  of  this  famous  com¬ 
poser,  any  three' of  which  are  worth  the  moderate  price  of 
this  line  volume,  which  is  $1.00. 

All  Sunday  Schools  that  try  it,  take  to  WHITE  ROBES 
(30  cts).  No  better  Sunday  School  Song  Book  ever  made. 


NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY 
METHOD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE.  ($325> 

fcomplete.  In  3  parts,  each  $1.50.)  Has  been  for  years  a 
standard  and  favorite  method,  and  Is  constantly  in  use  by 
the  teachers  of  the  conservatory,  and  by  thousands  of  others. 


Try  LAUREL  WREATH  ($1.00),  High  School  Singer. 

Try  MASON’S  TECHNICAL  EXERCISES.  Piano.  ($3.50). 
Try  THE  MUSICAL  RECORD.  Weekly.  ($3.00  per  year). 
Try  GOSPEL  OF  JOT.  (30  cts.)  Best  “  Gospel  ”  songs. 
Try  AMERICAN  ANTHEM  BOOK.  ($1.35.) 

OLIVER  DITS0N  &  00.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Ditsou  Sc  Co.,  J.  E.  Dltson  Sc  Co., 

843  B’dway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel. 

ELGIN  WATCHES. 

All  styles.  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 
$150,  Chains,  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Standard 
American  Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Wood  Sole  Shoes 

Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  d 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  “ ' 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers,  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


L  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


N  $2.50  per  Acre  and  Dpi  art!  D 


B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  CORN  IN O,  N.  Y. 

ESTanx-nmaD  mao, 

Patent  Spark- Arresting  En¬ 
gines, mounted  and  on  skids. 
Vertical  Engines  with  wro’t 
boilers.  Eureka  Safety  pow¬ 
ers  with  Sectional  boilers— 
can’t  be  exploded.  All 
with  Automatic  Cut-OlTs. 
From  $150  to  $2,000. 

Send  for  Circular.  State 
_ where  you  snw  this. _ 

XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2. 


Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  tits  the  body  as  pleasantly,  and 
lies  straight.  Folded  or  opened  Instantly.  Self-fastening. 
It  is  Just  the  thing  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages,  camp-ineet- 
lngs,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn,  piazza,  or  “coolest 
place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  invalids  or  children.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D.  For  SO  cts.  extra,  with 
order,  I  will  prepay  expressage  to  anv  railroad  station  east 
of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 
For  75  cents,  in  Minnesota,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

HERMON  W.  LADD,  108  Fulton  St.,  Boston) 
307  Canal  St.,  New  York;  165  North  Second  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Scud  for  Circulars. 

Embossed  Scrap  Pictures. 

Sample  Packages  of  New  Sheet  for  25c., 
50c.,  and  Sl.OO,  sent  by  mall,  Post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
amount.  Stamps  taken. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

Box  2114:,  New  York. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES, 

Adapted  Specially  for  the  following  Crops: 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers,  Beets  and  Mangolds, 
Turnips,  Fodder  Corn,  Hungarian  Grass. 

May  be  applied  at  Planting  or  at  any  Hoeing  or  Disturbance  of  the  Soil. 

These  Manures  are  largely  used  by  many  of  the  most  successful  truck  and  special  crop-growers  in  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Address  *  » 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  €0.,  158  Front  St,  New  York. 

Teatty  s  organs.. 


14.QfnnQ  3SETS REEDS, 
2  Knee  Swells- 
Beatty’s  New  Patent  Stop  ac¬ 
tion,  found  in  no  other  make, 

ONLY 


The  Celebrated  Vox 
Celeste  and  Vox  Hu¬ 
mana  Stops  are 
used  in 
this  Or¬ 
gan, 


This  organ  has 
14Stops  2Knee 
Swells, 3  sets  ot 
GoldenTongue 
Reeds,  live  oc¬ 
taves,  Walnut 
Case,  Beautiful 
French  Ve¬ 
neering',  Han¬ 
dles  and  Lamp 
Stands.  It  con¬ 
tains  Beatty’s 
new  patent  Stop 
Action,  found  In 
no  other  make 
and  Beatty’s 
New  Vox  Ce¬ 
leste  Stop 
which  Is  by  far 
the  sweetest 
and  most  per¬ 
fect  that  has 
ever  been  at¬ 
tained. 

I  will  sell 
this  organ  boxed 
and  delivered  on 
board  cars  with 
Stool,  Book, 
and  a  new  piece 
of  sheet  Music, 
for  ONLY 


Please  remitby 
Post  Office  Money 
Orders,  Express 
Prepaid,  or  by  a 
Draft  on  New 
York.  Money 
refunded  and 
freight  charges 
Will  be  paid  by 
me  both  ways  if 
In  any  way  un¬ 
satisfactory,  or 
you  may  pay  me 
only  after  you 
have  fully  test¬ 
ed  it  at  your 
own  home. 
Send  reference  or 
evidence  of  your 
responsibility  If 
you  do  not  send 
cash  with  order. 
esr  The  reason  I 
offer  this  Organ 
so  low  Is  to  have 
It  Introduced.  I 
send  out  none 
but  the  very 
best  Cabinet  or 
Parlor  Organs 
in  the  world 
Why!  Because 
Agents  can 
trust  to  their 
own  shrewd¬ 
ness  to  conceal 
defects  in 
their’s:  I  do 
not  know  who 
Will  test  mine, 
and  I  must 


Style  No.  2800.  Weight,  boxed,  400  lbs ;  Height,  75  in.:  Depth,  24  therefore  send 
in.;  Width,  48  in.  FULLY  WARRANTED  FOR  SIX  YEARS.  ^venr°ynbest.ut 
Order  direct  from  this  Advertisement  as  nothing  can  be  saved  by  Cor¬ 
respondence.  Be  sure  not  to  purchase  a  Piano  or  Organ,  until  you  have 
seen  my  latest  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  Catalogue,  SENT  FREE. 
Address  all  orders  to  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 


Rifles*  Shot  Guns,  KCYGiVirSj  sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination 


VERCENNES  GRAPE. 

CHAMPION  QUINCE. 

Your  Attention  is  called  to  the  two  most  Valuable 
new  fruits  yet  introduced.  Grown  by 

F.  h.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  Y. 
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THE  YOUNG  STALLION  CLAY  H  AMBLE  TONI  AN. — Drawn  by  Edwin  Forbes.  — Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


The  American  trotting  horse  has  been  produced 
from  a  variety  of  elements  that  have  been  blended 
to  secure  a  high  development  of  what  has  been 
termed  the  “trotting  instinct.”  The  most  cele¬ 
brated  sires  to  which  the  established  trotting  fami¬ 
lies  trace  their  origin  were,  with  few  exceptions, 
thorough-bred,  or  with  a  large  preponderance  of 
thorough-bred  blood.  With  the  inherited  nervous 
force  of  these  sires  was  combined  an  aptitude  for 
trotting  action,  that  has  been  intensified  by  system¬ 
atic  training  and  selection  during  the  past  half  cen¬ 
tury  with  the  most  satisfactory  results.  The  first 
trotting  match  in  America  was  made  in  1818,  for  a 
stake  of  81,000  against  time.  It  was  won  by  “  Bos¬ 
ton  Blue  ”  in  the  then  unprecedented  time  of  three 
minutes.  Now,  the  trotters  having  a  technical  record 
of  2.30  and  less  are  numbered  by  hundreds,  while 
“St.  Julien”  has  made  his  mile  in  2.121.  Breeders  of 
trotters,  although  favoring  certain  strains  of  blood, 
have  considered  the  performance  of  the  animal  as 
the  test  of  excellence,  and  as  the  best  performers 


have  descended  from  a  few  favored  sires,  the 
blood  of  these  has  been  mingled  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  in  many  of  the  celebrities  of  the  day. 

In  the  stallion  “  Clay  Hambletonian,”  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  Ira  S.  Gardner,  Johnsons,  Orange  Co.,  N.T., 
whose  portrait  is  given  above,  the  blood  of  two 
prominent  families  is  represented — the  Hambleto- 
nians  and  Clays.  His  sire,  “Mapes’  Hambletonian,” 
was  by  “  Rysdyk’s  Hambletonian,”  the  celebrated 
progenitor  of  the  Hambletonian  family,  that  de¬ 
servedly  stands  first  in  popular  favor.  His  dam, 
the  fast  trotting  mare,  “  Nettie  Clay,”  is  a  daughter 
of  “Sayer’s  Harry  Clay,”  and  her  dam  traces  a 
lineage  through  “Highlander”  and  “Duroe,”  to 
imported  “Diomed.”  “Sayer’s  Harry  Clay ”  was 
by  “  Neaves’  Clay,”  he  by  “  Cassius  M.  Clay,”  and 
he  by  “  Henry  Clay,”  who  was  descended  from 
“Young  Bashaw.”  The  dam  of  “Sayer’s  Henry 
Clay”  was  by  “  Bellfounder,”  the  noted  Norfolk 
trotter  imported  in  1823.  Until  within  a  few  years 
the  Clay  family  has  not  been  appreciated  by  breed¬ 


ers  of  trotters,  but  the  great  success  of  Hamble¬ 
tonian  sires  with  the  daughters  of  “  Sayer’s  Harry 
Clay,”  has  shown  the  value  of  this  strain  of  blood. 
The  Bellfoutider  blood  of  the  Clays  on  the  side  of 
the  dam  seems  to  supplement  the  dominant  Mes¬ 
senger  blood  of  the  Hambletonian  with  its  similar 
Bellfounder  cross,  giving  a  perfect  trotting  form. 

“  Clay  Hambletonian  ”  is  thus,  as  to  his  breed¬ 
ing,  in  good  company,  and  although  never  trained, 
his  form  and  action  indicate  that  he  is  capable  of  a 
rate  of  speed  that  would  be  creditable  to  the  blood 
he  represents.  “Clay  Hambletonian”  is  eight 
years  old,  stands  16  hands  high,  and  weighs  nearly 
1,100  lbs.  in  his  present  condition.  His  color  is  a 
rich  brown,  with  a  star  in  his  forehead,  and  one 
white  hind  foot.  His  proportions  and  general  ex¬ 
pression  are  well  represented  in  the  engraving  ;  he 
has  good  legs  and  sound  hoofs,  and  moves  with  a 
square,  even  gait.  His  sloping  rumps  and  strong 
quarters — characteristic  of  his  maternal  blood — 
are  seen  to  the  best  advantage  when  in  motion. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  as  Second  Class  Matter. 


Copyright.  18S0,  by  Orange  Jijdd  Company. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JUNE,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  mm  in  each  department .] 

So  far  as  our  observation  and  information  extends 
the  prospect  for  the  various  farm  crops  is  good, 
and  if  average  weather  is  given  us  until  harvest 
time  the  farmer  may  expect  a  good  return  for  his 
labor.  Any  trouble  from  “  over  production  ”  is  not 
to  be  feared  as  the  foreign  market  is  steady  and  will 
need  all  we  can  produce  in  the  way  of  grains, 
meats,  etc.,  to  supply  it.  Emigration  to  the  West 
is  going  on  to  an  extent  rarely  before  known,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  there  will  he  a  good 
supply  of  labor  for  the  present  season  ;  and  a  large 
area  of  new  land  taken  up  by  the  new  comers  and 
rapidly  worked  into  productive  farms. 

Corn. — Frequent  cultivation  is  necessary  to  the 
destruction  of  the  weeds  while  they  are  young.  A 
smoothing  harrow  may  be  used  while  the  com  is 
small,  to  be  followed  by  the  cultivator  and  hoe,  as 
the  plants  get  larger.  The  double  cultivator  with 
a  span  of  horses,  is  more  economical  than  the  sin¬ 
gle  cultivator  and  a  single  horse,  as  it  saves  the 
labor  of  one  man.  One  great  advantage  of  the 
corn  crop,  is  the  opportunity  furnished  for  thorough 
tillage,  the  beneficial  influence  of  which  will  be  felt 
throughout  the  whole  rotation  of  crops.  The 
labor  expended  upon  the  growing  corn,  should  be 
charged  in  part  against  the  crops  that  are  to  follow. 

Fodder  Corn  may  be  sown  in  drills,  2i  to  3  feet 
apart,  and  at  intervals  of  ten  days,  for  several 
weeks  to  come.  It  is  not  well  to  sow  the  seed 
broadcast,  as  the  plants,  to  do  the  best,  need  to  he 
cultivated  while  young,  and  for  this  purpose,  drills 
are  necessary.  The  smaller  varieties  are  preferable 
on  account  of  superior  fineness  of  the  fodder.  The 
notion  that  sweet  corn  is  better  for  corn  fodder 
than  the  ordinary  field  sorts,  is  without  foundation. 
That  the  grain  is  sweeter  in  the  former,  does  not 
indicate  that  the  stalks  are  any  better. 

Swedish  Turnips  may  be  sown  this  month,  in 
drills  30  inches  apart.  A  plenty  of  seed  should  he 
sown,  to  insure  an  even  stand  of  plants — 2  lbs. 
per  acre  is  not  too  much.  The  land  should  be  well 
manured,  and  thoroughly  prepared — a  fine  tilth  is 
especially  essential  to  success  on  old  ground.  Thin 


the  plants,  when  the  second  leaf  appears,  to  at  leasij 
12  to  15  inches  apart.  Partial  or  total  failure  is,  in- 
many  cases,  to  be  attributed  to  defective  thinniug. 

Mowing  Machines  have  come  to  be  an  indispen¬ 
sable  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  farm.  It  is  a 
serious  loss  of  time  and  money  to  get  in  any  large 
crop  of  hay  without  using  them.  Scythes  may  be 
used  around  fence  corners,  trees,  etc.,  but  in  open 
fields  they  must  give  place  to  the  horse  mowers, 
many  kinds  of  which  are  so  near  perfection  that  it 
is  hard  to  go  astray  iu  selecting  one. 

Haying. — Clover  and  Timothy  should  be  cut  when 
in  full  blossom;  if  allowed  to  get  ripe,  the  quality  of 
hay  is  not  so  good.  By  beginning  early  the  work 
need  not  be  hurried.  Use  the  mower  after  the  dew 
is  off  in  the  forenoon.  Cut  only  as  much  as  can  be 
well  cared  for.  It  is  often  remarked  that  the  aver¬ 
age  quality  of  hay  is  not  so  good  as  before  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  mowing  machines,  from  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  cut  the  grass  faster  than  it  can  be  cured. 

Hay  Tedders  are  important  implements  in  con-' 
junction  with  the  mower.  Frequent  stirring  of  the 
grass,  to  give  the  air  access  to  all  parts  without 
burning  the  surface  in  the  sun,  is  a  great  aid  in 
making  hay  of  the  best  quality.  Grass  cut  in  the. 
forenoon,  and  well  stirred  with  the  tedder,  may  be 
put  into  cocks  in  the  afternoon,  when  it  will  cure 
better  than  if  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  meadow. 

Hay  Caps  are  excellent  things  to  protect  the  hay 
from  the  damage  that  showers  would  otherwise  do 
to  the  curing  hay.  They  should  be  made  of  stout 
cotton,  a  yard  or  yard  and  a  half  square,  provided 
with  loops  at  the  comers  for  fastening  down  with 
wooden  pegs.  If  well  eared  for,  a  set  of  caps  wilL 
last  many  years,  and  save  several  times  their  cost. 

Sheep  Shearing. — Washing  sheep  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system  of  buying  wool,  will  perhaps  be  the  pre¬ 
vailing  practice.  If  care  is  taken  to  keep  the  sheep 
so  that  the  wool  will  not  be  filled  with  dirt,  it  is 
better  not  to  wash.  Fleeces  should  he  done  up 
with  care,  nicely  rolled  and  securely  tied  with  light 
twine.  When  it  is  known  that  a  farmer  puts  up 
his  wool  in  neat  shape  without  any  tags,  etc.,  he 
will  obtain  the  highest  price.  Everywhere,  but 
especially  here,  “honesty  is  the  best  policy.” 

Ticks. — Immediately  after  shearing,  the  ticks 
leave  the  sheep  for  the  longer  wool  of  the  lambs. 
The  lambs  thus  infested  should  be  dipped  in  a  de- 
coctiou  of  tobacco  stems,  which  will  destroy  the 
ticks.  Several  special  dips  are  in  the  market. 

Potatoes. — The  Colorado  Beetle  must  be  kept  in 
check  by  a  free  and  judicious  U6e  of  Paris  Green, 
or  the  equally  efficient  and  cheaper  London  Purple. 
The  liquid  method  of  application,  using  some  sort 
of  a  sprinkler,  is  now  most  generally  practised.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  these  substances  are  dead¬ 
ly  poisons,  to  be  handled  with  caution  and  stored 
in  a  secure  place,  or  serious  results  may  follow. 

Buckwheat  may  be  sown  during  this  month,  and 
may  be  made  a  profitable  crop,  especially  upon 
newly  cleaned  ground  where  the  mellowing  effects 
of  the  crop  are  of  importance.  The  Silver-Hull 
buckwheat  is  better  than  the  common  variety,  the 
yield  being  greater,  and  the  flour  from  it  is  whiter 
and  of  a  finer  quality  than  the  ordinary  sort. 

Poultry.— Many  chickens  are  carried  off  by  hawks, 
rats,  etc.,  unless  safe  coops  are  provided,  which 
should  be  closed  at  night  and  not  opened  until  the 
dew  is  off  the  grass  in  the  morning. 

Cellars  should  be  ventilated  at  night  and  kept 
closely  shut  up  and  dark  in  the  day  time.  The 
outer  air  highly  charged  with  moisture,  if  allowed 
to  enter  the  cellar  in  the  day  time  will  deposit 
much  of  its  moisture  upon  the  cold  walls,  and  the 
cellar  is  made  more  damp  instead  of  dryer  by  the 
day  ventilation. 

Summer-Fallows. — In  rare  cases  it  may  be  well  to 
summer-fallow.  The  object  is  mainly  to  kill  off 
weeds  that  have  become  plentiful  and  are  other¬ 
wise  difficult  to  destroy,  especially  on  heavy  clay 
soils.  There  are  so  many  green  crops  that  may  be 
grown  to  advantage  for  cleaning  the  ground,  that  it 
seldom  pays  to  keep  a  field  idle  for  a  whole  season 
merely  to  rid  it  of  weeds.  If  it  is  decided  to  sum¬ 
mer-fallow  it  should  be  done  with  thoroughness- 
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that  the  greatest  good  may  come  from  the  ex¬ 
pensive  rest  that  is  given  to  the  fallowed  land. 

Pigs  for  early  fall  killing  will  need  a  regular  and 
generous  feeding  of  bran  and  meal  slops.  A  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk,  with  a  run  in  the  grass,  will  do  them 
good.  A  little  forcing  at  the  start  pays  well  for 
pigs  that  are  grown  for  the  early  market. 

Rubbing  Posts. — All  who  have  the  comfort  of  their 
animals  at  heart — and,  we  may  add,  desire  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  feuces  intact — should  provide  a  few 
rubbing  posts  for  the  animals.  The  pleasure  of 
seeing  them  used  is  pay  enough,  but  there  is  more. 

Salt  Boxes  are  easily  made  and  are  very  useful.  A 
few  boxes  in  the  pasture  will  be  a  saving  of  the 
salt  which  is  otherwise  thrown  upon  the  soil  and 
largely  lost.  Long  flat  troughs  may  be  used. 

A  Horse  Fork. — In  the  hurry  of  haying,  the  sav¬ 
ing  which  is  made  by  using  a  horse  fork  will  more 
than  pay  its  cost  in  a  few  days.  As  a  time  and 
labor-saving  machine,  a  horse  fork  should  be  used 
on  every  farm  of  any  ordinary  size. 

Working  Horses. — A  thorough  washing  with  clean 
water,  not  too  cold,  will  greatly  aid  in  keeping  the 
working  horses  in  a  good  condition  ;  it  removes  the 
accumulated  and  dried  sweat  and  dirt  much  better 
than  dry  rubbing.  The  harness  should  be  kept 
clean  and  soft  that  it  may  not  gall  the  animals.  A 
little  powdered  aloes  rubbed  on  with  the  oil  will 
keep  away  any  insects  that  are  likely  to  infest  the 
harness,  and  will  do  no  injury  to  the  horse. 

Calves  should  have  a  good  run  of  grass.  The 
pushing  of  them  without  overdoing  must  be  kept 
in  mind.  The  first  year’s  growth  determines  in  a 
great  measure  what  shall  be  the  future  of  the  animal. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 


Whatever  the  earlier  part  of  the  season  may  have 
been,  the  first  of  June,  take  one  year  with  another, 
finds  the  vegetation  of  the  orchard  and  garden 
equally  advanced.  The  work  now  is  principally 
caring  for  the  growing  crops.  The  soil  should  be 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  well  stirred,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  dry.  The  best  time  to  kill  weeds  is 
while  they  are  young,  therefore  the  hoe,  cultivator, 
and  especially  the  rake,  should  be  kept  in  motion. 
Clean  culture  is  the  only  kind  that  pays,  and  it  can 
be  practised  only  by  keeping  ahead  of  the  weeds. 

©rcli»r<l  and  Nursery. 

In  keeping  the  ground  loose  and  free  from  weeds, 
horse-cultivation  should  be  used  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble,  care  being  taken  to  not  bruise  the  bark,  break 
the  lower  branches,  or  otherwise  injure  the  trees. 
The  ends  of  the  whiflletrees  should  be  thickly 
wound  with  cloth,  or  provided  with  leather  pads, 
to  prevent  their  doing  damage  to  the  trees. 

Orchards. — With  newly  planted  trees  it  will  pay 
to  give  a  little  time  in  examining  their  condition. 
If  they  are  loose  or  leaning  to  one  side,  a  miuute 
spent  in  pressing  the  soil  about  them  with  the  foot 
will  often  save  them.  A  mulching,  if  not  already 
given  to  the  young  trees,  should  be  provided  before 
the  long  drouth.  Almost  any  substance  that  will 
cover  the  soil  and  protect  it  from  the  sun  will  do. 

Labels  that  are  sent  from  the  nursery  are  only  to 
serve  until  the  trees  are  planted.  A  permanent 
record  of  the  position  and  kind  of  every  tree  in 
the  orchard  should  be  made  before  the  nursery  la¬ 
bels  are  lost  or  obliterated.  A  small  plan  can  be 
made  and  carried  in  the  pocket  memorandum  book. 
A  plan  of  such  a  record  was  given  in  the  “  Notes  ” 
of  last  year  (June  1879.)  If  the  labels  upon  the 
trees  are  to  be  the  only  method  of  indicating  the 
varieties,  zinc  ones  cut  in  long  triangular  shape,  4 
to  6  inches  long,  may  be  used.  The  name  is  writ¬ 
ten  in  lead  pencil,  and  the  narrow  end  coiled  loose¬ 
ly  around  the  limb.  Such  labels  made  and  adjust¬ 
ed  with  care  have  been  known  to  last  for  25  years. 

Grafts  set  this  spring  should  be  looked  to  ;  and  if 
the  bud  or  buds  grow  too  vigorously,  pinch  back 
into  shape  ;  in  fact  a  graft  should  be  treated  as  if 
it  were  a  young  tree.  Cut  away  all  shoots  that 
come  upon  the  stock  below  the  graft,  that  the  nour¬ 
ishment  may  go  to  the  graft.  See  that  the  branch¬ 


es  of  the  graft  have  plenty  of  room,  and  the  growth 
is  not  interfered  with  by  surrounding  branches. 

Pruning. — June  is  a  good  time  for  pruning. 
Larger  limbs  may  be  cut  away  now,  covering  all  cuts 
with  varnish,  paint,  or  melted  grafting  wax. 

Thinning  Fruit. — The  sooner  this  essential  to  the 
production  of  the  best  fruit  is  done  the  better.  It 
is  seldom  overdone,  and  too  frequently  entirely 
neglected.  Thinning  increases  the  size  and  im¬ 
proves  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  and  with  young 
trees,  just  starting  into  bearing,  it  is  a  necessity. 

Baskets  and  Crates  for  marketing  should  be  pro¬ 
vided,  and  let  them  be  distinctly  and  neatly  marked 
with  the  address  of  both  shipper  and  consignee. 

Circulio. — Begin  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  set  to  visit 
the  trees  in  early  morning;  the  sluggish  insects 
may  then  be  jarred  from  the  trees  and  caught  upon 
sheets  opened  beneath  to  catch  them.  The  Cureu- 
lios  thus  caught  should  be  swept  into  the  fire. 

Coddling  Moth. — The  “  worms,”  after  leaving  the 
fruit,  seek  some  hiding  place  to  undergo  their 
changes,  and  bands  of  cloth  or  hay,  put  upon  the 
trunks  of  the  trees,  will  catch  many  of  them.  The 
bands  should  be  removed  once  in  ten  days,  and  the 
insects  that  have  gathered  beneath  them  killed. 

Tent  Caterpillars  are  best  removed  in  the  early 
morning  while  they  are  in  their  nests,  and  the  dew 
glistening  upon  the  web.  A  pole  and  swab  may  be 
used.  The  Wild  Cherry  is  such  a  favorite  of  the 
Tent  Caterpillar  that  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while 
to  keep  any  such  harbors  for  it  near  the  orchards. 

Fear  Slugs  when  so  numerous  as  to  do  injury,  may 
be  destroyed  by  dusting  the  leaves  with  lime  or 
ashes  ;  even  dry  earth  may  be  used  with  good  effect. 

The  Borers  of  the  poach  and  apple  trees  are  to  be 
looked  to.  When  once  in  the  tree  there  is  no  sur¬ 
face  remedy.  Heaping  earth  around  the  base  of 
the  tree,  or  using  a  close-fitting  paper  band  will 
keep  the  female  insect  from  depositing  her  eggs. 
For  killing  the  worms  the  use  of  the  knife  and 
wire  probe  is  the  most  effectual.  Their  wherea¬ 
bouts  is  known  by  the  sawdust  they  make,  and  de¬ 
pression  of  the  bark.  Use  the  knife  cautiously. 

Tlie  Fruit  (warden. 

Cun-ants  and  Gooseberries. — A  mulch  should  be  ap¬ 
plied  early  in  the  season  ;  litter  from  the  barn-yard, 
or  “chip-dirt”  from  the  wood-yard  maybe  used. 
For  the  “worms ’’use  White  Hellebore,  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  the  dry  powder  to  a  pailful  of  water, 
the  Hellebore  being  first  scalded  before  going  into 
the  pail — apply  with  a  syringe  or  Fountain  Pump, 
repeating  the  application  in  a  few  days,  and  con¬ 
tinue  until  the  worms  are  all  killed.  If  shoots 
start  on  the  bushes  where  they  are  not  wanted,  they 
should  be  removed,  thus  saving  much  pruning  in 
the  fall,  and  the  remaining  growth  is  strengthened 
thereby.  The  fruit  is  frequently  sold  with  greatest 
profit  while  green,  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
gooseberries.  For  making  jelly  pick  the  fruit 
when  fully  colored,  but  before  it  is  “dead  ripe.” 

Raspberries. — The  green  shoots  that  are  growing 
now  are  the  ones  to  bear  the  next  year’s  fruit,  the 
fruiting  ones  this  season  dying  after  the  berries 
have  ripened.  When  the  growing  shoots  reach  4 
feet  they  should  be  pinched  off.  Those  not  re¬ 
quired  for  next  year  are  to  be  treated  as  weeds. 
The  old  canes  are  to  be  cut  away  after  fruiting. 

Blackbm-ies  need  much  the  same  treatment  as 
their  near  neighbors,  the  raspberries.  The  young 
canes  are  allowed  a  little  longer  growth,  and  should 
be  pinched  at  5  or  6  feet — all  not  needed  are  to  be 
removed.  Both  the  young  and  old  canes  should  be 
kept  upright  by  using  stakes  or  trellises. 

Grape-vines  one-year  old  set  this  spring  should 
grovv  only  one  shoot;  let  it  be  the  strongest  and 
best  one  put  forth.  Older  vines  recently  set  should 
not  be  allowed  to  bear  this  year.  The  young  grow¬ 
ing  shoots  of  old  vines  should  be  tied  up  before 
they  fall  over  or  are  broken  by  the  winds ;  soft  cot¬ 
ton  twine  or  bast  bark  are  the  best  for  the  purpose. 

Strawben-ies. — A  mulch  of  straw,  cut  hay,  or 
leaves,  should  be  applied  before  the  fruit'  begins  to 
ripen,  that  the  berries  may  be  kept  from  the  soil. 
The  picking  and  packing  for  market  requires  much 
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care  and  good  judgment.  All  over-ripe  berries 
should  be  excluded,  as  one  such  will  be  crushed 
and  spoil  the  whole  basket.  The  treatment  of  the 
bed  after  fruiting  depends  upon  the  method  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  In  any  case  the  mulch  is  to  be  removed 
and  the  soil  forked  over.  When  the  plants  are  kept 
in  hills,  the  runners  are  to  be  cut  as  fast  as  they  ap¬ 
pear.  In  the  alternate  system  they  are  allowed  to 
take  root  between  the  rows,  and  the  old  plants  are 
removed  later  in  the  season.  Runners  struck  in 
small  pots  of  soil  will  be  ready  to  plant  out  in  Au¬ 
gust,  and  will  give  a  good  crop  nest  year.  Layer 
the  earliest  and  strongest  runners  for  this  purpose. 

Uitclien  a  ml  Jlarkct  Garden. 

This  is  the  time  when  the  rake  and  the  hoe  count 
for  so  much  in  the  success  of  the  season’s  work. 
The  weeds  must  be  kept  down,  or  much  of  the  la¬ 
bor  of  preparation  and  planting  is  lost.  It  is  ob¬ 
served  that  the  rake  is  put  before  the  hoe,  and  it 
should  be  so  in  the  garden.  A  frequent  use  of  a 
long  and  sharp-toothed  steel-rake  will  save  much 
hard  hoeing,  and  at  the  same  time  keep  the  soil  in  a 
better  condition  for  the  young  growing  plants. 

Sowing  for  Succession  is  a  useful  method  of  pro¬ 
longing  the  season  of  many  vegetables,  and  should 
be  more  generally  practised.  By  sowing  beans, 
peas,  corn,  etc.,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so,  these 
valuable  vegetables  may  be  had  through  the  season. 

Asparagus. — After  peas  have  come  the  plants 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  up  in  order  that  the  green 
foliage  may  accumulate  food  for  next  spring’s  ear¬ 
ly  growth.  A  coating  of  manure  may  be  added. 
Keep  all  large  weeds  out ;  the  small  ones  will  not 
grow  after  the  ground  is  densely  shaded  by  foliage. 

Beans. — If  the  weather  has  been  cold  and  back¬ 
ward,  and  injured  the  Limas,  put  in  more  at  once. 
These  and  other  pole  beans  need  attention  to  make 
them  all  take  to  the  poles.  Sow  Bush  sorts,  as  the 
“  Refugee  ”  for  succession  and  pickling. 

Beets  and  Carrots. — Sow  the  main  crop  if  not  done 
already.  Keep  the  weeds  out  and  the  soil  loose. 
A  succession  of  the  “Egyptian”  to  use  while  young 
should  be  sown,  using  the  thinnings  for  greens. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower  need  frequent  hoeing. 
Plants  for  late  sorts  in  seed-beds  should  not  be  too 
crowded  ;  they  need  weeding  frequently,  and  if  in¬ 
fested  with  the  cabbage  worm,  sprinkle  with  ashes. 
For  Notes  on  the  Cabbage  Worm  see  page  228. 

Cucumbers. — For  pickles,  sow  until  the  middle  of 
the  month.  Drills  are  preferred,  5  to  7  feet  apart. 
The  ground  should  be  well  manured,  by  plowing 
furrows,  and  putting  it  in,  and.  covering  with  an 
inch  or  so  of  soil.  From  12  to  20  seeds  per  foot  in 
the  rows,  gives  a  fair  share  for  the  striped  bug, 
which  is  quite  certain  to  give  them  a  call.  So  soon 
as  plants  appear,  dust  with  ashes  or  fine  lime,  and 
when  well  started,  thin  to  three  feet  apart. 

Corn.— Plant  at  frequent  intervals.  A  top-dress¬ 
ing  of  guano  is  excellent.  Hoe  often. 

Celery. — If  the  plants  in  the  seed-bed  get  too 
large,  cut  off  their  tops,  thus  making  them  stocky. 

Egg  Plants  are  the  last  things  to  go  out :  they  do 
but  little  before  hSt  weather  comes,  and  if  put  out 
too  soon,  get  stunted  by  cold  nights.  Set  out  the 
plants  in  rich,  warm  soil.  Abundance  of  manure 
and  care  are  needed  for  good  success. 

Lettuce. — It  is  of  little  use  to  plant  lettuce  at  this 
season,  as  it  quickly  runs  up  and  goes  to  seed. 

Onions  need  frequent  weeding.  For  near  mar¬ 
ket,  half-grown  onions  put  up  in  small  bunches, 
are  more  profitable  than  when  left  to  ripen. 

Parsnips  and  Salsify  should  be  thinned  to  5  inches 
in  the  row,  and  hoed  frequently,  that  the  weeds 
may  not  get  a  start. 

Peas. — Sow  for  succession,  until  the  hot  weather 
of  summer  comes,  after  which  they  do  not  pay. 

Pippers. — Set  out  in  a  warm  well-manured  place. 

Rhubarb. — The  flower  stalks  should  be  kept  cut 
off.  Do  not  gather  the  leaf-stalks  too  late  in  the 
season,  as  it  exhausts  the  plant. 

Squashes. — The  winter  sorts  should  be  planted 
now.  Much  care  is  needed  to  keep  the  young 
vines  free  from  insects.  Paris  Green  may  be 
used  ;  hand-picking  takes  time,  but  is  effectual. 
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Tomatoes  should  always  have  some  sort  of  sup¬ 
port.  A  form  of  Trellis,  with  a  treatment  of  the 
subject,  is  given  ou  page  335.  The  large  green 
worm  that  makes  such  quick  destructive  work 
with  the  vines,  must  be  removed  by  hand-picking. 


Wheat  product  closed  in  favor  of  buyers.  Unusual  ac¬ 
tivity  has  been  reported  in  Oats,  through  the  month, 

largely  on  speculative  account _ Provisions  have  been 

less  freely  dealt  in,  even  in  the  option  line,  and  have 
ruled  lower,  leaving  off  irregularly. 

The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat — embracing  the  hoards 


4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Hay  6. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Earley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80. 1,268,500  14,904,000  11,924,000  071,400  255,000  68,000  176,000 

'79. 1,056,171  14,460,284  9,937,264  1,154,809  86,290  176,388  150,155 

'78  .  904,902  14,932,093  6,690,781  1,340,395  1,355,407  223,827  212,106 

’77  .  436,097  3,124,698  7,062,226  439,605  123,083  60,141  136,874 

76  .  728,579  7,614,910  4,336,520  102,604  75,290  319,539 


Flower  4»ardeii  and  Lawn. 

Planting  is  mostly  over,  and  the  care  of  the  lawn, 
walks,  and  beds  of  plants,  comprises  most  of  the 
work.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a  small  place 
neatly  kept,  is  more  satisfactory  than  a  large  neg¬ 
lected  one.  Do  not  attempt  to  do  too  much. 

The  Lawn. — In  order  to  have  a  fine  velvety  turf, 
the  mower  must  be  frequently  used  ;  at  least  once  a 
week.  In  the  corners,  and  under  trees  where  the 
mower  cannot  go,  a  sickle  must  be  used.  A  neat 
lawn  is  the  leading  feature  of  a  well-kept  place. 

Walks  and  Drives  should  be  kept  clear  from 
weeds,  by  occasional  surface  hoeing  and  raking. 
Keep  the  center  higher  than  the  edges,  and  roll  to 
make  hard  and  smooth.  Trim  the  margins. 

Bedding  Hants  should  be  in  their  places.  Orna¬ 
mental  designs  entail  much  labor.  The  plants 
must  be  kept  of  a  certain  hight  by  pinching  and 
cutting,  that  the  lines  may  be  distinct,  otherwise 
the  intended  effect  of  the  design  is  lost. 

Climbers  need  supports,  and  those  not  disposed  to 
cling  should  be  tied  to  the  trellis  or  other  object. 

Cannas  do  best  started  in  the  greenhouse,  and 
then  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  set  tled  weather. 

Spring  Bulbs,  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  should 
make  a  good  growth  of  leaves,  after  which  they 
may  be  taken  up  and  put  under  cover  until  dry, 
then  stored  in  a  cool  place. 

Annuals.— Set  out  the  tender  sorts  started  under 
glass,  and  sow  seeds  for  succession. 

Perennials. — Cut  away  the  flower  clusters  so  soon 
as  they  fade,  unless  seed  is  desired  from  them. 

Greenhouse  anti  Window  Plants. 

A  stripping  of  the  greenhouse  at  this  season  is 
not  necessary.  Many  plauts  do  better  kept  in, 
while  others  may  be  provided  for  a  summer  display 
of  bloom.  Gesnerias  and  their  relatives  are  excel¬ 
lent  for  producing  a  fine  show  of  in-door  flowers, 
as  are  the  showy  Pelargoniums.  A  plenty  of  air, 
water,  and  shade  from  the  hot  sun  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  Make  all  the  repairs  that  the  house  needs. 

Window  Boxes,  aside  from  their  place  at  the  win¬ 
dow,  may  be  used  for  decorating  the  porch  or 
piazza.  They  must  not  be  allowed  to  get  dry.  The 
plants  in  the  windows  with  shade  in  the  heat  of 
the  day  and  water  may  be  kept  looking  fresh. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

Money  has  been  quite  active  for  this  season  of  the  year; 
partly  under  the  manipulation  of  speculators.  Stocks 
have  been  less  freely  dealt  in,  and,  especially  toward  the 
close,  have  been  unsettled,  and  generally  weaker. . .  .Real 
Estate  has  shown  increasing  animation  in  the  dealings, 
and  a  hardening  tendency  as  to  values . . .  Merchandise  has 
attracted  much  less  attention,  notably  in  the  Dry  Goods, 
Boots  and  Shoes,  Hardware,  Drugs,  Dyes,  Fruit,  Skins, 
and  Leather.  Hides  ruled  dull  and  heavy  most  of  the 
month  under  review,  but  leave  off  more  firmly,  with  a 
better  demand  noted.  Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum  fav¬ 
ored  buyers,  on  a  tame  market _ Cotton  declined  sharp¬ 

ly,  and  met  with  a  comparatively  slow  sale  in  the  option 
line,  though  in  fair  request  for  prompt  delivery  for  ex¬ 
port _ Wool  tended  to  weakness,  as  to  values,  on  more 

liberal  offerings,  and  a  very  moderate  call  for  supplies, 
especially  from  the  manufacturing  interest.  The  favorable 
advices  from  the  public  sales  at  London  were  of  little  ad¬ 
vantage  to  holders.... Breadstuff's  have  been  moderately 
active,  and  very  variable  as  to  price — Wheat  and  Corn  fall¬ 
ing  severely  under  a  pressure  to  realize  ;  Flour  also  de¬ 
clining,  while  Rye,  Oats,  and  Rye  Flour  were  advanced. 
Toward  the  close,  Wheat  rallied  sharply,  influenced,  in 
part,  by  a  more  urgent  export  inquiry,  chiefly  for  winter 
grades  for  the  Continent.  Corn  showed  rather  more 
steadiness.  Oats  left  off  heavily  at  reduced  figures.  Rye 
also  yielded  slightly.  Supplies  of  Breadstuff's  here  had 
been  cut  down  materially,  prior  to  the  arrivals  from  the 
Erie  Canal,  the  first  tow  of  boats  from  which  source 
reached  here  on  Thursday,  May  6,  adding  considerably  to 
the  stock  of  Grain  available.  Extensive  purchases  of 
Corn  have  been  made  for  shipment  at  the  modified  quota¬ 
tions.  Spring  Wheat  Flour  closed  firmly ;  while  Winter 


at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard — at  latest 
dates,  embraced  about  22,183,000  bushels,— of  Corn,  12,- 
155,500  bushels ;  of  Rye,  545,000  bushels ;  of  Barley, 
1,351,000  bushels,  and  of  Oats,  2,105,000  bushels,  against 
on  January  31,  an  aggregate  of  30,100,000  bushels  Wheat, 
13,100,000  bushels  Corn,  979,000  bushels  Rye,  4,155,000 
bushels  Barley,  and  3,080,000  bushels  Oats.  Ocean  Grain 
freights  have  shown  only  a  moderate  degree  of  animation 
at  much  lower  and  irregular  figures,  but  closed  rather 
more  steadily,  including  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  4 %d.  per 
bushel ;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  5 %d.  per  bushel ;  to  An¬ 
twerp,  by  steam,  to  7%@S d.  per  bushel,  and  by  sail  to 
Cork,  for  orders  for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capacity — 
say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs. — 4s.  9d.@5s.  per  quarter  of  480  lbs. 


Current  Wholesale  Trices. 


Apr.  12. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  43  90  ©  5  40 

May  10. 

$3  65  ©  5  25 

••  Super  to  Extra  South’ll. 

3  90 

@  8  00 

3  75 

@  7  50 

“  Extra  Genesee . 

5  40 

©  6  75 

5  25 

@  6  50 

"  Superfine  Western  . 

3  90 

©  4  75 

3  65 

@  4  80 

••  Extra  Western  . 

4  85 

@  8  75 

4  35 

@  8  50 

“  “  Minnesota . 

4  85 

@  8  50 

4  75 

©  8  50 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine . 

4  50 

©  5 10 

4  65 

@  0  25 

Corn-.M  eat . 

2  50 

©  S  20 

2  50 

©  3  20 

Corn-Flour,  per  bbl . 

3  75 

@  4  25 

3  25 

©  3  00 

Oat  Meal,  $  bbl . 

Wheat — All  kinds  of  White. 

4  50 

(q)  6  75 

4  25 

@  6  50 

1  30 

©  1  36>£ 

1  20 

©  1  26 

Red  and  Amber . 

1  15 

@  1  40 

1  00 

@  1  30 

Spring . 

1  10 

©  1  32 

1  00 

@  1  26 

Corn— Yellow . 

55 

@  57 

52 

@  56 

White . 

56 

©  58 

51 

@  56 

Mixed . . 

53k@  55 

50 

@  53 

Oats . . 

41 

@  49 

40 

©  50 

87 

©  92 

90 

©  92 

Barley . 

DO 

©  1  06 

DO 

@  1  00 

Hay— Bale,  *1  100  lbs . 

65 

®  90 

70 

@  1  00 

Straw,  it  ion  lbs . 

45 

©  1  00 

50 

©  1  05 

Cotton— Middlings,  it  n>  . . . 

12Jf@  13k 

AX®  Ilk 

lloes— Crop  ot  1S79,  1ft  lb . 

27 

@  40 

27 

@  40 

1878,  it  lb . 

7 

©  18 

7 

@  IS 

olds,  it  lb . 

4 

©  12 

4 

@  12 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  it  lb 

40 

@  55 

40 

@  55 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.iftlb 

5k@  7¥ 

5k@  7V 

•  •  Timothy,  it  bushel  ... 

2  75 

@  3  00 

2  40 

@  2  65 

■  ’  Flax,  it  bushel . 

1  75 

©  1  80 

1  40 

@  1  60 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  it  lb. 

3 

©  14 

3 

@  14 

•  ■  Seed  Leaf,  it  lb . 

6 

@  40 

6 

©  40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  1ft  b 

32 

@  60 

30 

@  58 

Domestic,  pulled,  it  »  . . 

20 

@  57 

20 

@  56 

••  California . 

18 

@  45 

17 

@  42 

Tallow,  it  n>  . 

6k@  6k 

6 

©  6  % 

oil-Cakk— it  ton  . 

29  00 

@30  25 

— 

@32  OO 

Pork— Mess,  it  barrel . 

11  50 

@11  65 

10  50 

©10  90 

Extra  Prime,  it  barrel.. 

— 

©  - 

9  50 

©10  00 

Beef— Extra  mess . . 

11  00 

@12  00 

10  50 

@11  00 

Bard,  ill  trcs.  &  bbls,  it  100  ft 

7  50 

@  7  90 

7  15 

@  7  65 

Butter— State,  it  ft . 

20 

©  33 

14 

@  25 

■  •  Western. poor  to  fey.  ft. 

11 

©  31 

9 

@  25 

Cheese . 

9 

®  14k 

8 

@  13  M 

Eggs— Fresh.  i>  dozen . 

9  'A®  12  X 

9 

@  12  a 

Poultry— Fowls,  it  lb . 

5 

©  13 

6 

©  14 

■■  Chickens,  it  ib . 

7 

@  22 

14 

@  35 

it  pair . 

— 

©  - 

40 

@  1 00 

”  Roosters,  it  ft . 

4 

@  5 

— 

®  - 

Capons,  $  lb . 

16 

©  22 

20 

@  26 

I’uVkevs— it  ft . 

10 

@  15 

9 

@  13 

Geese.il  pair .  . 

15 

@  1  50 

1 00 

@  1  50 

Geese,  it  lb . 

10 

©  12 

10 

©  13 

Ducks,  it  pair . 

50 

@  80 

50 

@  80 

•  •  V  lb . 

10 

©  16 

10 

©  18 

Dusks,  Wild,  it  pair . 

25 

@  2  00 

— 

©  - 

Plover,  ?1  doz . 

— : 

©  - 

1  50 

@  2  00 

Pigeons,  it  dozen . 

1  05 

@  3  75 

50 

@  2  75 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

1  00 

©  1  25 

50 

@  2  25 

Apples,  tr  barrel . 

2  00 

@  4  50 

2  50 

©  5  00 

Strawberries, new  So.,itqt. 

15 

©  30 

10 

©  25 

Potatoes,  new,  per  bbl . 

4  00 

@  8  00 

3  50 

@  5  50 

it  bbl . 

1 00 

©  2  00 

1  25 

@  1  75 

Sweet,  lb  bbl . 

3  00 

©  3  50 

2  50 

@  3  25 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box _ 

50 

@  1  00 

50 

©  90 

Turnips  $  bbl . 

62 

@  75 

75 

©  1  25 

Beans— it  bushel . 

1  30 

@  2  00 

1  25 

©  1  75 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  it  bu 

— 

©  - 

— 

@ 

00 

£ 

’•  new,  green,  it  bag . 

— 

@  1  80 

— 

®  - 

’’  new,  South’n,  per  bbl.. 
String  Beans,  new,  p.  crate 

— 

©  — 

1  50 

@  3  50 

2  00 

@  3  00 

■is 

©  2  00 

Carrots,  it  bill . 

1  00 

©  1  50 

1  25 

®  1  75 

Beets,  it  100  bundles . 

1  25 

©  1  75 

— 

©  — 

••  new,  per  crate . 

— 

@  1  50 

1  75 

®  2  00 

CAB3AGES—  it  100  . 

5  CO 

@10  00 

— 

©  - 

new.  i*  bbl . 

8  00 

©  3  50 

1  00 

@  3  25 

Onions— it  bbl . 

2  75 

@  6  00 

3  50 

©  4  50 

Cranberriks,  per  crate . 

3  50 

@  4  00 

— 

®  - 

Squash,  it  bbl . 

1  50 

@  2  75 

1  50 

@  1  75 

Spinach,  it  bbl . 

1  00 

@  2  rfl 

1  25 

©  1  75 

Asparagus,  new,  it  doz.  bun 

5  00 

©  9  00 

ID 

@  2  50 

Radishes,  new  it  100  bun _ 

50 

@  1  25 

50 

@  1  50 

Cucumbers,  it  100 . 

2  uo 

©  6  00 

75 

©  1  50 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  May  10 Lh, 
1S80,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.*  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  llye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  Ws  this  m*tli345,600  2,214,060  3,210,000  76,(100  301,000  881,000 

23  d’s  last  m’l.li374,000  1,556,000  2.579,000  69,000  272,000  935,000 

*  First  arrivals  from  Canal,  this  year,  May  6th. 

Sat.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Cam.  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  d’s  this  m’h3. ’6.000  24,856,000  *  6,983,000*  207,000  292,000  2,453,000* 
23  d’s  last  m’h33S.000  23.571,000*  6,104,000*  181,000  383,000  1,918,000* 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

%.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year 
Receipt’s.  Flnur.  Wheat.  Com.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  days  1880,  .345,600  2,214,000  3,210,000  76.000  301, 0n0  881,000 
26  (lays  1879.  .391,000  3,769,000  2,411,000  297,000  351,000  938,000 
8at.es.  Flour.  Wheat..  Corn  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

23  (lays  1880.. 326, 000  24.856.000  6,983  001  207.000  301,000  881,000 

20  days  1879  441,000  8.504,000  5,763,000  474,000  382,000  1,307,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Com.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

hush.  hash.  hush.  hush.  hush,  bush 

May!4,  1831.. 2.140, 170  378.739  33.755  86,572  111,537  188,754 

May  4, 1879.. 1,935.402  1,036,039  372.867 ’232,616  451,492  81,336 

May  7,  1878..  743,196  263,020  75,229  207,576  570,298  258,827 


i>'evr  York  Live-Stock  markets. 


RECEIPTS 

week  ending  Beeves. 

Apr.  12 . 11,664 

Apr.  19 . 13,477 

Apr.  26 . 13,836 

May  3 . 17,151 

May  10 . 11,297 

Total  for  5  Weeks.  .67,425 
do. for  prevA  lFeei.s50,366 

Beeves. 

Average  per  Week . 13,485 

do.  do.  last  Month  .  .12,591 
do.  do.  prev's  Month..  10,442 


Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Sil'ine. 

46 

2,584 

23,332 

36,145 

76 

4,120 

24,516 

38.830 

77 

5,040 

28.164 

35,217 

101 

6,140 

31,325 

34,097 

44 

5,615 

25,287 

38,636 

344 

23,499 

132,524 

182,925 

724 

7,895 

105,935 

126,373 

Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 
69  4,700  26,505  36,585 

181  1,974  26,48  1  31,593 

208  956  23,369  31,187 


Prices  for  beeves  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

Apr.  12  . 

8fif@  9Xc. 

9>£c. 

Apr.  19 . 

..  7X@11  e. 

9  @10  c. 

9>£c. 

Apr.  26 . 

...  7  @11  c. 

9  ©10  c. 

9Mc. 

May  3 . 

6  @105fc. 

9X@10  c. 

9%c. 

May  10 . 

..  8!i@10Kc. 

9  ©10  c. 

9«C. 

Beeves.— 

There  has  been 

a  gradual  increase 

in  the 

receipts  during  the  past  five  weeks.  The  week  ending 
May  3,  was  remarkable  in  the  Live  Stock  Trade  in 
New  York,  the  receipts  of  beeves  rising  to  the  unprece¬ 
dented  number  of  17,151,  or  2,911  more  than  were  ever  be¬ 
fore  received  in  a  single  week.  Tlie  foreign  shipments 
are  very  large.  As  the  warm  weather  comes  on,  the  mar¬ 
ket  will  he  less  satisfactory,  and  the  prices  somewhat 
lower.  The  quality  of  beef  offered  in  the  market,  has 
been  of  good  quality.  A  few  poor  steers  brought  only  8c ; 
but  most  sold  for  9@10 ;  Choice  lots  to  dress  56  pounds, 

from  Kentucky,  reached  11c _  ITIIleJi  Co ws.— There 

was  also  a  gradual  increase  in  the  number  of  cows  sold 
in  the  market,  though  the  receipts  were  very  limited. 
Market  very  quiet,  and  prices  about  the  same  as  last 
month,  namely,  $25  to  $40  per  head  for  common  cows, 

and  $45  to  $55,  for  those  of  prime  order . Calves. — 

The  month  opened  with  a  good  demand  for  live  calves, 
which  sold  readily  at  an  advanced  price.  Soon  the  receipts 
grew  heavy,  and  the  price  fell  gradually,  until  the  close  of 
the  mouth.  Buttermilk  calves,  and  mixed  lots,  sold  at 
4@4%c.,  and  common  to  choice  Veals,  at  4t4@6c.  Ex¬ 
tra  lots,  brought  $6.25@$6.35  per  hundred  pounds . 

Sheep  and  Lambs.— There  was  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  received  in  the 
New  York  market,  for  the  month  ending  May  10.  At  the 
close,  the  market  was  quite  unsatisfactory.  Clipped  sheep 
at  4%@5%c.,  with  a  few  extra  at  5%c.,  clipped  yearlings 
8@8%c.,  unshorn  sheep  Southern  spring 

lambs  brought  T%(a>8%c.,  State  do.,  7J4@9c. _ Hogs. 

— There  has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of  hogs, 
with  the  market  dull,  at  $4.50  per  hundred. 

The  Horse  market  has  been  active  all  through 
the  month.  The  demand  for  driving  and  coach  animals 
is  extraordinary,  not  only  for  use  in  cities  at  home,  bnt 
for  shipment  to  European  markets.  The  prices  for  such 
animals  range  from  $300  to  $500  per  head.  Street  car 
horses  are  selling  at  $115@$130,  but  at  the  close  of  this 
month  the  wants  of  the  car  companies  will  be  largely 
supplied,  and  the  market  for  these  horses  will  weaken. 
The  demand  for  fine  carriage  horses  continues,  and  many 
more  could  be  sold  if  they  were  in  the  market.  Well 
trained  stylish  horses  sell  readily  at  $300@$350  per  head. 

Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal, . per  ton.  $30.00 

Linseed-cake  meal .  “  37.50 


Middlings 

Brail . 

Corn-meal 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 


24.00 

23.00 

23.00 


Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8  @8kc. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3)4<g4  c 

do.  do.  (potash  27X  per  cent)  per  lb..  IXOlJkc’ 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15p.c.)  p.  ton.$I6.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2kc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . .  5@5^c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4Xc.@4>£c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent)  per  ton . $40.00@15.00 

No.  l.Peruv.  Guano  9  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  it  ton. .$55.00 
do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do...  .  46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ¥  ton,  cargo  I£ . 56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  $1  ton . . 45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Manes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1.000  lbs . 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs _ 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand,  (wheat)  it  1,000  lbs.10.00 

do.  Corn  Manure,  per  ton .  49.00 

do.  Beet  do.  do .  ......49.50 

do.  Cabbage  do.  do . 47.50 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do . .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton . . .  .  37.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  do .  15.00 

“  Wheat  do.  do.  . .  45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Mannre,  do.  . .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton .  45.00 

Walton,  Wlmnn  &  Co.  s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate  .  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  ...  3.00 


A  Crop  of  Frogs.— Seth  Green  is  oftlie  belief  that 
many  farmers  have  fortunes  in  their  present  worse  than 
worthless  frog  ponds.  A  little  care  in  the  cultivation  of 
frogs,  he  thinks,  will  bring  good  returns  in  a  large  crop 
of  food  for  family  use,  and  also  for  the  market. 
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LAST  CALL 

Important  Notice. 

We  invite  special  attention  of  all  Readers  to  the 
following :  For  the  reasons  stated,  we  prepared  a 
large  and  extensive  list  of  Premiums.  This  was 
done  early  last  year,  at  a  period  of  low  prices ,  and 
such  favorable  terms  were  obtained  that  the  offers 
were  very  liberal.  By  reason  of  the  special  arrange¬ 
ments,  all  our  readers  can  obtain  useful,  desirable 
articles  and  Books  at  very  low  rates  when  taken 
as  premiums.  Many  thousands  have  already  availed 
themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  thousands  of 
Others  should  do  so 

AT  ONCE, 

for  the  premium  offers  must  close  this  month. 
The  prices  have  advanced  generally,  and  our  con¬ 
tracts  for  obtaining  them  on  the  terms  offered  end 
with  this  month  (June).  [g?/“No  Premium  Articles 
can  be  given  which  are  not  called  for  this  month. 

But  there  is  plenty  of  time  before  June  30,  to  fill 
up  any  premium  lists  already  started,  and  to  form 
new  lists  and  secure  any  Premium  desired. 

We  hope  that,  on  their  own  account,  our  readers 
generally  will  embrace  this  opportunity  to  get  the 
Books  and  other  articles  available,  while  it  is  in 
our  power  to  supply  them  on  the  liberal  terms 
6tated  in  our  Premium  List.  (A  copy  of  this 
list  will  be  promptly  mailed  free  to  any  one  de¬ 
siring  it  and  sending  for  it  by  postal  card.) 

BOOKS  and  LIBRARIES,  for  one’s 
own  use,  for  a  neighborhood,  for  Farmers’  Clubs, 
etc.,  ought  to  be  obtained  this  month  through  these 
premium  offers.  Ten  or  more  persons  forming  a 
Club  of  Subscribers  get  not  only  this  Journal  for  a 
year,  but  two-thirds  of  the  subscription  money  back 


in  their  own  selection  from  847  Good  Books. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  leant  of  room  elsewhere. 


Putting  Plants  to  Sleep.— In  a  recent  lecture 
by  the  President  of  the  British  “  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science,”  Dr.  Allman  presented  some  ex¬ 
periments  which  show  that  the  life  of  a  plant,  in  at  least 
one  particular,  is  not  so  very  different  from  that  of  an 
animal.  A  Sensitive  Plant,  the  leaves  of  which,  as  many 
Of  our  readers  are  aware,  will  “  wilt,”  or  fall  down  at 
the  slightest  touch,  was  confined  under  a  hell-glass  in 
which  a  sponge  filled  with  ether  had  been  placed.  At 
the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  plant  was  without  “feel¬ 
ing  all  its  leaves  remaining  extended,  and  showing  no 
inclination  to  drop  when  touched.  After  being  removed 
from  the  bell-glass,  the  plant  soon  regained  its  peculiar 
sensitive  properties.  Ether  will  also  arrest  the  germina¬ 
tion  of  seeds  for  a  considerable  time,  without  doing  any 
injury  to  them. 

Agriculture  in  Pennsylvania.— The  Penn¬ 
sylvania  agriculturists  have  learned  that  “  nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  like  success.”  Last  fall  the  Agricultural  Society 
fiad  a  fair  on  the  Centennial  Grounds  and  in  the  “Main 
Building,”  and  great  was  the  success  thereof.  The  So¬ 
ciety’s  Treasury  is  astonished  by  a  sensation  of  fullness, 
and  its  officers  are  making  arrangements  for  a  show  this 
fall  which  promises  to  be  a  remarkable  one.  The  Penn. 


Horticultural  Society  will  cooperate,  and  the  refinements 
of  agriculture  in  its  widest  sense,  will  be  presented  by 
them.  But  to  keep  the  “  boom  ”  a  going,  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  will  do  some  preliminary  agitating  this 
month.  A  Summer  Meeting  is  to  be  held  at  Gettysburg 
on  Wednesday  the  9th,  at  2  o’clock  p.  m.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  practical  and  interesting  subjects  will  be  presented 
by  competent  persons,  and  discussions  are  to  follow.  No 
limit  is  6et  to  the  duration  of  the  meeting,  but  it  is  to  be 
protracted  until  the  business  is  disposed  of.  Nor  are 
there  any  restrictions  as  to  who  may  attend,  “  the  public 
are  invited  to  attend,  as  the  discussions  will  be  open  to 
all.”  Information  may  be  had  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board,  Thos.  J.  Edge,  at  Harrisburgh. 


What  This  Number  Contains : 


The  Work  of  the  Month,  with  numerous  helpful  hints 
about  it  for  this  hurried  busy  season,  on  pages  214  to  216, 
and  the  June  Bee  Notes,  page  220. 

A  Special  Feature  of  this  paper  is  the  Keeping  of 
ONE  COW,  in  Villages  and  Cities,  as  well  as  the  Country 
— its  convenience,  healthfulness,  comfort,  and  especially 
its  economy.  See  example  and  notes  about  it,  page 
221,  and  the  Prize  Essay,  page  230. 

The  most  famous  living  Cow  is  pictured  and  described 
on  page  225,  and  Dairying  Hints  on  pages  226-7-8. 

Noteworthy  Herds  of  Cattle  are  talked  about  page  226. 

Curry  Combs  are  numerously  pictured  and  described, 
pages  228-9. 

New  Suggestions  for  Iron  Fence  Posts,  that  may  per¬ 
haps  prove  of  great  general  importance,  with  other  talk 
“  on  the  fence  ”  question;  pages  222-3. 

A  Commodious  $1,500  Country  House,  with  plans  and 
detailed  specifications  will  meet  the  actual  wants  of 
many,  and  be  suggestive  to  multitudes  of  others;  page  224. 

The  Lawns  about  our  houses  have  a  new  help  to 
neatness  in  the  “Lawn  Sweeper,”  described  on  page  221. 

The  Balloon  Humbug  has  “gone  up,”  with  sundry 
congeners ;  pages  218-19. 

Weather  Indications  for  Farmers  generally,  arc  to  be 
helped  forward  by  what  the  “Signal  Service”  is  plan¬ 
ning.  See  the  new  Farmers’  “  Weather  Case,”  page  231. 

Gardening  in  Public  Institutions,  by  Peter  Henderson; 
page  234. 

For  Rock-work  Plants  and  others,  see  pages  233-4. 

Hints  and  nelps  for  Farmers  of  sundry  kinds;  pages 
226-7-8-9,  and  elsewhere. 

Household  Matters  in  quantity  and  variety,  pages  236-7. 

And  for  Boys  and  Girls  there  are  sundry  useful  things, 
with  pictures,  pleasing,  puzzling,  etc.,  including  the 
Farmer  Boy's  first  sheep  shearing, on  pages  2:38,  239  &  240. 

The  “Basket  Items”  have  no  relation  to  a  “waste 
basket,”  but  are  condensed  information  on  a  great  variety 
of  topics.  See  pp.  217-8-9, 220,  and  over  on  pp.  245-6-7. 


It  is  well  to  always  run  one’s  eye  over  the  adver¬ 
tising  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  see  what  is  offered,  by 
whom,  etc.,  as  a  source  of  information.  There  are  usual¬ 
ly  new  and  valuable  implements,  and  other  things  worthy 
of  attention,  while  no  vile  or  quack  medical  nostrums  are 
present  to  disgust  the  old,  or  deceive  or  allure  the  young. 
No  man  is  admitted  if  there  is  not  good  reason  for  be¬ 
lieving  that  he  has  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do 
what  his  advertisement  promises.  The  Editors  have  full 
veto  power  over  every  advertisement  offered,  and  they 
exclude  the  advertisements  of  every  party  whom  they 
would  not  themselves  patronize,  if  wanting  the  articles 
offered.  CS“When  corresponding  with  any  of  these  ad¬ 
vertisers,  sending  for  their  circulars,  catalogues,  etc.,  it 
is  well  to  inform  them  that  yon  are  a  reader  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal.  They  will  know  what  you  expect  (and  what  we  ex¬ 
pect)  of  them  in  the  way  of  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Hastening  Prairie  Sod  Culture.— The  long 
time  general  practice  has  been  to  break  up  prairie  sod 
in  June  and  wait  until  the  following  year  for  it  to  rot. 
In  “Editorial  Notes  by  the  Way."  in  Minnesota,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  American  Agriculturist  last  November, 
p.p.  457-8,  instances  were  given  of  success  in  putting 
crops  at  once  upon  the  newly  broken  prairie.  Mr. 
Clarkson,  in  Nebraska,  first  turned  a  3-inch  sod  and  fol¬ 
lowed  with  another  plow  throwing  an  inch  of  the  lower 
soil  upon  the  sod  ;  then  harrowing  it  well  he  planted 
it  immediately.  Mr.  Youmans  and  Mr.  Nevins,  in  Mar¬ 
shall,  Minn.,  broke  the  sod  in  May  to  July  ;  in  Sep¬ 
tember  they  cut  the  sod  with  a  disk-harrow  or  sod- 
cutter,  and  with  a  .deeper  plow  turned  them  under,  and 
got  a  much  larger  yield  of  spring  wheat.  A  letter  be¬ 
fore  us,  from  Jno.  A.  Owen,  Esq.,  in  Central  Dakota, 
dated  April  15,  says:  “We  are  using  the  Randall  Wheat 
Harrow  on  sod  broken  last  week,  and  sowing  wheat 
at  once.  It  puts  the  land  in  better  condition  than  most 
of  last  year's  breaking  is  in— cuts  the  sod  all  to  pieces. 


Costs  about  $30.  Tell  all  parties  coming  to  the  new 
prairies  to  get  them  by  all  means,  or  at  least  seme 
wheel-harrow.”— We  suppose  he  means  some  sod-cut¬ 
ting  harrow.  It  is  certainly  of  great  importance  to  new 
settlers  to  gain  six  months  or  a  year  in  getting  the 
prairies  into  crops.  We  invite  further  correspondence 
from  those  having  experience  in  this  matter. 

“  Canoe  and  Camera.”— This  is  the  title  of 
one  of  the  most  entertaining  and  exquisitely  illustrated 
books  of  the  season,  which  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  have  in 
press,  and  which  will  be  ready  when  this  reaches  our 
readers.  It  is  the  result  of  recent,  personal  explorations 
by  the  author,  Mr.  Thomas  Sedgwick  Steele,  being,  as  he 
terms  it,  “  A  Photographic  Tour  of  Two  Hundred  MileB 
through  the  Maine  Forests.”  The  work  is  embellished 
with  sixty  illustrations  of  scenery  and  character,  by  well 
knows  artists,  with  new  Maps  of  the  State  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  book,  and  the  story  is  told  in  a  most  fas¬ 
cinating  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most  delightful  books 
of  the  year.  Sent  post-paid  from  this  office  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $1.50. 

Milk  and  Milking  in  Texas.— It  may  seem 
strange  to  those  who  know  of  Texas  as  the  great  grazing 
State  of  the  Union,  to  learn  that  nothing  is  more  scarce 
there  than  milk,  and  that  the  owners  of  vast  herds  use 
butter  brought  from  northern  dairies.  This  was  our  ex¬ 
perience  25  years  ago,  and  we  learn  from  recent  corres¬ 
pondence  that  matters  in  this  respect  have  not  changed. 
A  friend  in  Anderson  Co.,  “  W.  B.  W.,”  in  reference  to 
an  article  published  some  time  ago  on  “  Allowing  Calves 
to  Suck,”  writes,  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  re¬ 
lations  between  cow  and  calf  are  managed  in  that  State. 
It  reminds  us  of  what  we  have  seen  a  hundred  times,  and 
is  of  interest  as  showing  the  very  different  management 
given  to  animals,  according  as  we  raise  them  entirely  for 
their  carcasses— beef— or  for  the  products  of  their  bodies 
when  alive.  Our  correspondent  writes :  “  Here  in  Tex¬ 
as,  it  is  almost  the  universal  custom  amongst  farmers  to 
allow  the  calf  to  suck.  When  a  calf  is  allowed  to  draw 
the  milk  from  a  young  heifer,  the  mother  has  been  taught 
a  lesson  which  she  will  never  forget,  she  has  learned  to 
hold  the  milk  from  the  hand  of  the  milker,  and  retain  it 
for  the  calf,  and  will  never  afterwards  give  all  her  milk 
freely.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  process  by  which  many 
Texas  farmers  manage  to  draw  half  a  gallon  or  so  of  milk 
from  a  fresh  cow.  First,  the  calf  has  its  turn,  and  takes 
a  good  pull,  the  cow  in  the  meantime,  with  hajf-closed 
eyes,  contentedly  lets  the  milk  down,  after  a  while  the 
calf  is  gently  moved  to  one  side,  and  fastened  to  the  fence 
or  held  by  a  rope,  by  an  assistant  present  for  the  pur¬ 
pose;  the  milker  now  takes  his  turn,  and  as  cautiously 
as  possible,  draws  down  the  milk.  Presently  a  change 
takes  place,  the  stream  gets  smaller  and  then  suddenly 
stops.  The  cow,  now  wide  awake,  has  turned  her  head 
and  discovered  that  her  offspring  is  not  the  milker,  and 
no  more  milk  will  she  give,  except  for  the  calf,  which  is 
now  untied  and  allowed  to  have  its  turn  again.  The  milk 
flows  once  more,  and  again  slowly  and  cautiously  the 
milker  (with  quart  can  in  hand)  takes  his  stand  (for  sit¬ 
ting  is  out  of  the  question)  on  the  opposite  side  from  the 
calf,  and  they  both  pull  together,  the  outwitted  mother, 
not  knowing  who  she  is  giving  the  milk  to,  calmly  re¬ 
signs  herself  to  them  both.  [We  have  seen  this  per¬ 
formance  varied  by  the  Mexicans,  where  the  milker  is 
usually  a  woman.  The  calf  begins  to  suck,  and  is  pulled 
away  by  the  milker,  who'  takes  its  place,  armed  with  a 
short  club.  The  milk  is  received  in  a  gourd  or  earthen 
dish,  and  the  woman,  between  milking  with  one  hand 
and  holding  the  dish  and  clubbing  the  calf  with  the 
other,  is  very  busy.  Sometimes,  if  the  calf  is  a  strong 
one,  milk  is  not  the  only  thing  that  is  upset.  Ed.]  This 
is  the  usual  custom  all  over  the  country,  the  consequence 
of  which  is,  that  between  the  two  the  cow  is  rarely 
milked  clean,  and  in  three  months  she  is  dry  altogether, 
or  the  trouble  of  getting  a  pint  from  her  is  so  great  that 
it  is  willingly  resigned  to  the  calf.  I  know  a  dairyman 
in  this  neighborhood  who  owns  a  lot  of  fine  milk  cows 
(as  he  terms  them) ;  he  is  now  milking  twenty  two ,  and 
from  that  number  takes  sixteen  gallons  daily.  One  may 
visit  ten  farm  houses,  the  owners  of  which  keep  from 
six  to  a  dozen  cows,  and  at  eight  out  of  the  ten  there 
cannot  be  found  milk  sufficient  to  whiten  a  cup  of  cof¬ 
fee.  In  this  town  of  several  thousand  inhabitants,  situ¬ 
ated  in  a  fine  grazing  county,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
buy  country  butter.  During  the  winter  months  we  use 
western  altogether,  at  from  35  to  40  cts.  per  lb.,  while 
milk  direct  from  the  dairyman  costs  tea  cents  per  quart 
in  summer,  and  from  12|  to  15  in  winter.  One  reason 
why  such  enormous  prices  prevail  in  the  best  grazing 
State  of  the  Union,  is  the  utter  want  of  minagement 
with  the  calves,  and  the  pernicious  practice  of  allowing 
the  cows  to  be  milked  by  them.” 

Damage  by  Insects.— It  is  estimated  that  the 
amount  of  injury  done  by  insects  in  the  United  States  is 
$200,000,000.  The  good  they  do  is  another  question,  to 
which  no  answer  is  given,  and  cannot  be  given  in  figures. 
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The  Size  of  Cows.— The  size  of  the  cows  a  dairy¬ 
man  may  desire  for  his  herd,  is  somewhat  a  matter  of 
fancy;  but,  other  things  being  equal,  when  the  cost  of 
feeding,  etc.,  is  taken  into  consideration,  the  medium¬ 
sized  cows  are  the  most  profitable.  Cows  are  machines 
for  making  coarse  food  into  that  of  a  more  concentrated 
and  valuable  form,  and,  like  other  machines,  there  is  a 
size  that  does  this  work  with  the  greatest  ease,  with 
the  least  waste,  and  therefore  greatest  profit. 

Do  Thistles  Enrich  the  Soil  ?  —  It  is 

stated  that  a  good  growth  of  thistles  (Canada)  leaves  the 
soil  richer  than  before.  This  is  doubtless  the  truth,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  any  erbp,  provided  it  is  not  re¬ 
moved  from  the  ground  This  is  merely  the  general  way 
that  soil  is  made  rich  in  the  organic  elements  that  are  so 
essential  to  the  growth  of  profitable  crops.  But  there  is 
more  than  ordinary  ability  possessed  by  the  thistle  plant 
to  enrich  the  soil.  The  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth, 
and  bring  up  large  quantities  of  potash  and  other  valua¬ 
ble  constituents,  and  deposit  them  upon  or  near  the  sur¬ 
face,  as  their  stems  and  leaves  decay.  Again,  the  me¬ 
chanical  action  of  a  vigorous  growth  of  thistles  is  to 
loosen,  pulverize,  and  render  the  soil  more  accessible  to 
the  roots  of  other  plants  Granting  that  the  action  of 
the  thistle  plant  upon  the  soil  is  good,  we  must  look  at 
the  other  side  of  the  question.  What  is  the  cost  of  this 
method  of  improvement?  While  the  thistles  hold  pos¬ 
session  no  paying  crop  can  be  obtained.  When  useful 
plants  are  sown,  they  must  be  carefully  tended,  or  the 
thistles  will  crowd  them  out  Lastly,  the  bringing  up  of 
valuable  substances  from  the  subsoil,  can  be  as  well  done 
by  plants  that  are  themselves  useful  for  food,  as  clover, 
etc  ,  and  no  miserable  weed  afterwards  left  to  infest  the 
ground  The  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  thistle  is  that 
it  is  a  miserable  prickly  pest,  which,  when  allowed  to 
have  its  way,  loosens  and  enriches  the  upper  soil. 

Tlie  Tenth  United  States  Census  will  be 

taken  this  month,  and  all  persons  should  be  ready  to  give 
prompt,  full,  and  accurate  answers  to  the  questions  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Census  taker  Any  opposition  to  an  open 
statement  of  the  plain  facts  springs  from  an  ignorance  of 
the  duties  of  the  Officers  detailed  by  the  Government  to 
gather  the  information,  or  a  thoughtless  disregard  of  the 
important  objects  for  which  the  statistics  are  to  be  oh 
tained  The  value  of  the  Census  depends  upon  its  full¬ 
ness  and  accuracy,  and  to  secure  these  ends  it  would  be 
well  for  all  persons  to  take  a  little  time  and  get  ready  to 
answer  the  questions  that  must  be  asked  A  rainy  day 
may  thus  be  employed  with  profit  to  all  concerned. 

Roots.— It  is  often  the  case  that  one  has  a  small 
piece  of  ground  that  can  be  easily  put  into  roots.  An 
acre  or  so  thus  occupied  will  give  excellent  returns  for 
the  trouble  ot  sowing  and  attention  while  growing. 
Sugar-beets  may  be  sown  now,  and  Ruta-bagas  and  Tur¬ 
nips  a  month  or  six  weeks  later.  Where  an  early  crop 
has  been  removed,  or  one  failed,  it  may  he  useful  to  try 
a  late  crop  of  roots,  mauuring  well  before  sowing. 

Clearing  a  Drain.— If  the  drain  is  a  short  one, 
such  as  that  which  leads  from  the  house  to  some  spot 
not  far  distant  it  is  often  the  quickest  to  take  up  the 
whole  drain  Such  drains,  if  stopped  at  any  one  place, 
are  generally  more  or  less  filled  all  along  and  need  a 
cleaning  throughout.  When  the  drain  is  a  long  one,  and 
the  locality  of  the  stoppage  is' known,  then  open  at,  or 
above  the  point  of  obstruction,  and  after  removing  the 
impediment,  the  drain  should  be  flooded  with  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  water  at  that  point.  A  force-pump  is  an  excel 
lent  aid  in  this  work,  as  it  will  give  a  pressure  that  will, 
in  many  cases,  force  all  small  obstruciions  from  the  drain. 

Science  vs.  Common  Sense.— Prof.  Huxley 
hits  the  nail  upon  the  head— and  this  is  a  thing  that  he 
is  very  apt  to  do— when  he  says ;  “  Science  is  simply 
common  sense  at  its  best,  that  is,  rigidly  accurate  in  ob¬ 
servation  and  merciless  to  fallacy  in  logic.'1  When  facts 
arc  seen  as  they  really  are,  uucolored  by  prejudice,  or  ob¬ 
scured  by  ignorance,  and  are  weighed  in  the  balance  of  a 
cool  sound  judgment,  we  may  say  they  are  treated  scien 
tiflcally,  and  the  man  who  can  do  this  is  scientific,  nas 
common  sense,  which  he  exercises  intelligently.  Such  a 
man  may  be  a  mechanic,  or  a  professor  in  a  college ;  a 
farmer,  or  a  lawyer.  Let  it  be  understood  that  science 
is  not  above  the  masses,  because  the  masses  have  com¬ 
mon  sense,  and  it  may  be  intelligently  exercised. 

The  fa'obage  Flea.— “II.  G.,”  Simmons,  Mich. 
This  is  often  very  destructive  in  the  seed-bed,  and  where 
it  is  known  to  abound,  it  is  best  to  anticipate  their  com¬ 
ing,  and  just  so  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear— when 
they  first  break  through  the  soil,  give  them  a  dressing  of 
air-slaked  lime,  or  a  mixture  of  ashes  and  plaster.  Equal 
parts  of  unleached  ashes,  sifted  to  remove  bits  of  coal, 
and  land  plaster,  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  kept 
In  a  dry  place,  is  not  only  useful  to  keep  off  small  in¬ 
sects,  but  in  its  application  the  soil  is  benefited.  Mar¬ 


ket  Gardeners,  near  New  York,  use  shell-lime  for  this 
purpose;  it  is  exposed  to  the  air  until  slaked,  and  then 
kept  closely  covered ;  where  shell-lime  can  not  be  had, 
ordinary  or  stone-lime  will  answer;  the  other  is  only 
preferable  because  it  makes  a  finer  powder.  Either  of 
these  sifted  over  the  young  plants,  so  as  to  cover  them 
with  the  dust,  is  the  most  effective  remedy  thus  far  found 
for  the  little  beetle,  which,  from  its  ability  to  jump,  is 
popularly  known  as  a  “  flea.”  Where  but  a  few  cabbage 
plants  are  required,  they  maybe  raised  in  boxes  elevated 
5  or  6  feet  above  the  ground ;  this  distance  being  too  great 
for  the  leaping  powers  of  the  insect. 

Soil  for  Sugar  Beets.— The  best  Sugar-beet, 
when  properly  grown,  should  be  conical,  and  with  a  sin¬ 
gle  tap-root.  To  grow  such  beets  the  soil  should  be 
deep,  mellow,  free  from  stones,  and  abundantly  rich.  A 
deep  sandy  loam,  with  a  plenty  of  vegetable  matter,  may 
be  expected  to  produce,  with  clean  culture,  a  profitable 
crop  of  Sugar-beets.  A  strong  clay  is  not  suitable,  nei¬ 
ther  is  a  soil  that  is  low  and  naturally  wet  and  cold. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Sometimes  a  fraudu¬ 
lent  scheme  shows  such 
an  amount  of  ingenuity 
and  knowledge  of  hu¬ 
man  nature,  that  we  are 
tempted  to  overlook  the 
rascality  of  the.  thing  in 
our  amazement  at  its 
audacity  and  'cuteness. 
For  example,  handbills 
were  recently  largely 
circulated  in  New  England,  set¬ 
ting  forth  that  there  would  be  at  a 
certain  place  on  a  given  date  a 
“  Grand  Mammoth  Balloon  Ascen¬ 
sion.”  The  bills  before  us  give 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  as  one  place 
of  this  remarkable  show  ;  but  the 
same  bills  have  been  circulated  near  other  large  places  in 
New  England,  and  the  country  for  20  miles  around  there 
well  notified  that  the  “ascension”  would  take  place  at 
these  towns  on  given  days.  This  handbill  is  something 
remarkable.  On  one  side  it  proposes  to  have 

16  MAMMOTH  BALLOONS  IN  THE  AIR  AT  ONE  TIME. 


Then  each  of  these  balloons  is  to  “  carry  two  or  more 
daring  aeronauts,  who  will,  when  the  balloons  reach  an 
altitude  of  3,000  feet  from  the  ground,  leap  overboard 
and  float  gently  down  to  mother  earth  again  by  means  of 
parachutes.”— There  is  a  picture  with  many  balloons  and 
their  occupants  going  down  in  parachutes.  It  must  be, 
as  the  bills  say,  a  “  Marvellous  Spectacle,”  these  chaps 
coming  down,  while  there  are  “  fifteen  beautiful  tricol- 
ored  balloons  soaring  away  towards  the  sun,”  and  we 
may  add  in  the  words  of  the  showman  about  the  eagle— 
“  the  higher  he  flies  the  nigher  he’ll  come  to  it.” — But  all 
this  strikes  us  as  a  great  waste  of  balloon  material,  for 
the  aeronauts  to  leave  their  balloon,  to  go  off  to  the  sun 
and  get  burned  up.  But  as  we  are  told  that  the  expenses 
arc  in  part  paid  by  a  “  subsidy  allowed  by  the  govern¬ 
ments”  of  the  different  aeronauts,  we  suppose  they  can 
stand  the  loss.  But  this  side  of  the  hand-bill  is  nothing 
to  the  other  side.  There  we  have 


“  A  MAGNIFICENT  AND  THRILLING  BALLOON  WEDDING 


away  up  among  the  clouds.”  This  is  all  to  be  done  in, 
or  on,  the  “Sixteenth  Balloon,”  which  will  represent 
nothing  less  than  “  Cupid’s  Bridal  Chariot.”  This  bal¬ 
loon  holds  “70,000  feet  of  gas,”  but  that’s  a  trifle  to  the 
amount  used  in  inflating  the  description  of  the  wedding. 
Its  all  very  funny,  and  at  the  same  time  very  wonderful. 
When  the  ceremony  is  over,  the  balloon  is  to  be  lowered, 
the  bride  to  be  presented  with  $100  in  gold,  then  “  the 
wedding  party  will  be  started  on  their  heavenly  tour 
of  bliss.”  Whether  this  “heavenly  tour”  means  that 
they  will  be  set  adrift  in  the  balloon  is  a  matter  about 
which  we  are  left  in  doubt.  When  the  bill  calls  these 


“  GRAND,  SUBLIME,  AND  NOVEL  ATTRACTIONS,” 

we  feel  how  weak  the  language  is  when  it  would  express 
a  “big  thing.”  No  wonder  that.people  crowd  by  thous¬ 
ands  to  the  towns  where  all  these  wonders  are  to  be  seen, 
all  for  nothing  too.  To  be  sure  there  is  no  Balloon  Show 
at  the  time  and  place  advertised,  but  people  having  come 
out  for  a  holiday  have  some  money  to  spend,  and  they 
fortunately  find  that  there  happens  to  be  a  circus  at  the 
place  and  they  can  go  to  that.  It  is  all 

A  DODGE  OF  A  TRAVELLING  CIRCUS 

to  draw  a  crowd  at  the  place  and  on^he  date  where  it  is 
to  be. — We  should  say,  by  the  way,  that  the  show  is  not 
Barn  urn’s,  as  one  of  our  correspondents  quietly  intimates; 
he  has  a  way  of  presenting  enough  attractions  inside  of 
his  tents  to  induce  people  to  come  to  them,  and  would 
not  at  any  rate  resort  to  such  a  miserable  deception.  As 
this  fraudulent  bill  is  circulated  solely  in  rural  communi¬ 


ties,  we  think  it  proper  to  warn  our  friends  against  being 
deceived  by  it.  We  have  heard  that  the  trick  was  played 
quite  extensively  in  Texas  and  some  others  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States  last  year _ There  are  some  schemes  that  are 

not  really  humbugs,  but  they  allow 

PEOPLE  WHO  WISH  TO  BE  HUMBUGGED 

to  deceive  themselves.  Take,  for  example,  certain  silver¬ 
ware  which  is  extensively  advertised,  four  showy  pieces 
for  $5.  It  takes  not  much  figuring  to  show  that  here  a 
caster,  a  cake-basket,  and  two  other  large  pieces,  are 
offered  at  $1.25  each.  No  doubt  that  those  who  receive 
these  articles  will  feel  that  they  have  been  defrauded. 
We  have  seen  the  articles  sent  out  by  one  establishment, 
and  think  they  are  as  good  as  can  be  afforded  for  the 
money.  But  what  does  one  want  of  plated  casters  and 
cake-baskets  at  $1.25  each  ?  The  majority  of  people  fail 
to  consider  that  a  thing  offered  for  $1.25  is  not  likely 
to  be  worth  any  more,  and  a  cake-basket  that  has  not 
probably  near  $1.25  of  actual  silver  on  it  is  not  worth 
much.  Those  who  wish  low-priced  plated  ware  will  have 
no  difficulty  in  finding  it,  but  it  is  far  from  being  cheap. 

BECIPE  TO  MAKE  SOAP. 

There  are  parties  who  sell  recipes  to  make  various 
things:  recipes  for  the  manufacture  of  Honey,  for  mak¬ 
ing  Cheap— and  dangerous— Illuminating  Oil,  or  for 
making  of  somebody’s  Soap,  are  among  the  most  com¬ 
mon.  One  of  our  readers  sends  a  recipe  for  soap,  and 
asks  what  we  think  of  it.  In  the  first  place  the  recipe, 
though  it  says  so,  is  not  for  “making”  soap,  but  for 
mixing  it  with  other  things.  It  starts  with  “  any  kind  of 
bar  soap,”  to  which  are  added  a  solution  of  Caustic 
Soda,  and  Alum,  Borax,  and  Benzine.  These  are  melted 
and  mixed  together,  and  there  is  no  “making”  of  soap 
about  it.  The  addition  of  Soda  and  of  Borax  to  soap  in 
washing  is  sometimes  practised,  Alum  is  altogether  use¬ 
less,  and  the  small  quantity  of  Benzine  directed  can  make 
no  difference  whether  it  is  put  in  or  left  out.  The  hum¬ 
bug  attached  to  the  thing  is  the  threat;  “The  Holder 
Hereof  is  Warned  not  to  Divulge  or  Make  Known  any  of 
the  Ingredients  Comprising  this  Soap, 

UNDER  PENALTY  OF  THE  LAW.” 

We  should  like,  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  to  know 
what  law  ?  If  a  person  paying  a  dollar  for  the  recipe 
agrees  that  he  will  not  give  it  to  another,  he  is  probably 
morally  bound  to  keep  his  promise,  but  as  to  any  penal¬ 
ties  of  the  law,  that  is  simply  nonsense . Inquiries 

begin  to  come  about 

“THE  CO-OPERATIVE  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,” 
which  proposes  to  sell  all  sorts  of  dry  goods  at  very  low 
prices,  or  as  their  circular  says  at  “Fifty  to  One  Hundred 
Per  Cent  Cheaper”  than  the  same  goods  can  be  bought 
in  stores.  We  as  yet  know  nothing  of  this  “Co  operative 
Company”  beyond  what  its  Circular  states,  and  this  re¬ 
minds  us  strongly  of  a  “  Co-operative  Store  ”  at  Chicago 
8  or  10  years  ago,  that  had  the  same  name  and  made 
similar  offers.  In  that  case  we  could  not  see  where  the 
catch  was,  but  feeling  that  where  goods  were  continuously 
offered  at  much  less  than  real  value,  there  must  be  some¬ 
thing  wrong,  we  advised  caution.  That  Chicago  thing 
went  on  swimmingly  for  a  while,  gave  people  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  bargains  to  inspire  confidence ;  those 
who  bought  once  found  the  things  so  cheap  that  they 
would  order  again  for  themselves  and  their  neighbors. 
One  day  the  Co-operative  Store  ceased  to  co-operate,  and 
the  co-operators  were  not  to  be  found,  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  are  still  waiting  for  the  goods  for  which 
in  their  confidence  they  had  sent  their  money.  When¬ 
ever  staple  articles  of  trade  are  offered  below  their  real 
value  it  is  well  to  be  on  one’s  guard.  Such  things  may 
be  occasionally  sold  at  a  sacrifice,  but  it  can  not  be 
done  as  a  regular  business.  Besides  if  sold  “  100  per 
cent  below  ”  the  price  asked  by  others,  what  is  that  but 
offering  to  give  away  the  goods  ?  Our  Arithmetic  says 
“100  per  cent”  is  the  whole  of  a  thing,  and  the  only 
thing  we  can  think  of  likely  to  be  sold  in  that  way  is  a 
piece  of  property  “mortgaged”  beyond  its  value,  the 
purchaser  being  responsible  and  assuming  the  “bond." 
....It  is  well 

TO  REMIND  FARMERS 

that  this  is  a  favorable  season  for  the  visits  of  the  “Mow¬ 
ing-Machine  Knife-Sharpener  man.”  He  will  sell  you 
one  very  cheap  on  condition  that  you  will  act  as  agent 
for  their  sale  to  your  neighbors  ;  you  will  please  give 
him  your  address  that  the  articles  may  come  all  right. 
In  due  time  you  will  hear  that  the  rich  “note  shaver” 
up  the  road,  has  been  buying  a  piece  of  your  paper,  or 
be  notified  that  the  bank  at  the  next  town  has  discounted 
a  note  of  yours.  It  may  not  be  knife  sharpeners,  but 
whatever  it  may  be,  don’t  act  as  agent  for  travelling  ven¬ 
ders,  and  don’t  sign  your  name  for  any  purpose  at  all,  not 
even  your  address,  for  any  one  unless  you  know  him  well. 

MEDICAL  MATTERS. 

When  we  take  up  the  pamphlet  or  circular  of  a  new 
medicine  we  are  sure  that  it  will  contain  an  account  of 
how  the  stuff  came  about;  the  venders  of  these  prepara¬ 
tions  seem  to  think  it  necessary  to  publish  some  remark- 
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able  tale.  At  one  time  it  is  a  dying  man  who  has  just 
strength  left  to  direct  his  son  to  the  secret  drawer  that 
contains  the  recipe  ;  at  another  the  recipe  is  picked 
up  on  the  sea  shore,  it  having  been  placed  in  a  bottle  and 
■thrown  overboard  from  a  sinking  ship  ;  or  one  has  to 
go  to  Germany  to  learn  about  American  plants,  but  the 
favorite  way  is  to  learn,  as  Eddie  Eastman  did,  of  the 
real  wild  original  ab-original— and  this  turns  up  in  no 
end  of  forms.  Here  is  the  story  of  Doct.  Morse’s 

INDIAN  ROOT  PELLS, 

and  a  very  touching  one  it  is.  Doctor  Morse  had  a 
father,  and  after  spending  large  amounts  in  having  him 
■educated  as  a  doctor,  he  sent  his  son  off  to  get  finished 
among  the  Injins,  or  as  the  pamphlet  has  it  “to  learn 
their  successful  manner  of  curing  disease  in  nature's 
own  way  from  plants  and  roots.”  Father  Morse  was  sick 
and  his  son  was  still  among  the  savages,  he  got  sicker,  he 
was  thought  to  be  dying  and  “every  eye  was  bathed  in 
tears,”  but  “  a  rumbling  noise  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
like  a  mighty  chariot  winding  its  way  hither,  when  aH  at 
once  a  fine  span  of  horses  [color  not  stated,  but  they 
were  “fine”]  before  a  beautiful  coach  [not  behind  it] 
stood  before  the  door,  out  of  which  alighted  a  noble  and 
elegant  looking  man.” — The  story  is  soon  told.— This 
was  Dr.  Morse,  the  son;  he  just  went  to  his  carriage  and 
took  out  some  plants  and  roots  that  he  had  learned  about 
“  from  the  Red  Men  of  the  Forest,”  gave  the  stuff  to 
Morse  the  father,  who  didn’t  die  at  all,  but  at  the  age  of 
95  rode  35  miles  “  in  order  to  spend  his  birthday  with  the 
celebrated  doctor,  his  son  ” — and  if  you  don’t  believe  it, 
there’s  a  picture  of  the  Senior  Morse  reading  the  Bible. 

THE  MORAL  OF  IT  ALL  IS. 

If  you  are  sick  and  want  to  be  well,  take  these  Indian 
®oot  Pills.  When  we  wade  through  all  this  dreary  stuff, 
with  which  the  literature  of  quackery  is  filled,  we  are 
•forced  to  the  conclusion  that  such  stuff  is  believed,  for 
there  is  scarcly  one  of  these  various  pills,  syrups,  and 
other  nostrums,  that  does  not  give  some  such  ridiculous 
story  of  its  origin.  All  these  stuffs,  like  their  pills,  start 
out  with  the  statement,  that  all  disease  springs  from 
■“  impurity  of  blood.” — To  get  well,  purify  the  blood — 
these  pills  purify  the  blood,  take  ’em  and  he  well.  Its 
all  as  plain  as  logic,  and  all  an  outrageous  swindle  upon 
credulous  and  ignorant  people . Inman  is  not  alone 

IN  THE  “FREE”  RECIPE  LINE. 

One  is  sent  out  by  a  person  in  Rochester,  which  differs 
from  Inmau’s  recipe,  in  using  some  terms  that  are  well 
known  in  medicine  and  pharmacy,  but  there  are  others 
that  are  not.  To  get  the  ingredients,  one  must  go  to  a 
“  botanic  drug  store,”  which  are  few  and  far  between, 
ft  may  be  that  all  the  constituents  of  the  recipe  may  he 
had  at  such  a  shop,  but  the  names  given,  are  not  such  as 
are  recognized  in  science,  though  they  may  have  a  mean¬ 
ing  in  “  botanic  drug  stores.”  But  the  drugs  are  at  any 
•rate  difficult  to  procure  pure,  and  it  all  amounts  to  the 
8ame  old, story — The  advertiser  has  “  made  arrangements 
ifbr  their  importation,”  he  can  always  have  some  of  the  pure 
stuff,  which  can  be  had  for  a  certain  sum.  We  are  told 
that  the  “purpose  of  making  the  remedy  known,  is  not 
■to  realize  money,” — of  course  not,  for  there  is  the  talk 
about  “substituting  joy  for  sorrow,” — “defeating  em¬ 
piricism,” — “duty,”  —  “benefit  my  fellows,”  —  “went 
about  doing  good,” — but  the  stuff  may  be  had  for  $3.  Is 
■•it  possible  that  the  writer  of  such  goody  goody  talk,  can 
-suppose  that  his  hypocritical  caut  is  not  all  seen 
through  ?  And  yet,  alas,  it  is  not. 


The  Liver  Fluke,  or  “Sheep  Rot.” 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  great  de¬ 
struction  of  life  among  the  sheep  of  Great  Britain,  from 
•the  “  Rot,”  which  is  the  result  of  an  unusual  development 
of  the  liver  parasite  known  as  the  “  Flukes,”  (Distoma 
hepaticum).  These  animal  parasites,  which  are  some¬ 
thing  more  than  an  inch  long  when  full-grown,  take  up 
■their  abode  in  the  passages  leading  to  the  liver,  and  when 
numerous,  choke  up  the  smaller  channels,  arrest  the 
flow  of  bile,  and  otherwise  derange  the  action  of  the  liver. 
“  The  sheep  suffer  first  from  jaundice,  which  causes  the 
«kin  and  eyes  to  become  yellow.  At  this  stage,  the  sheep 
thrives  and  fattens  rapidly,  and  the  yellow  color  of  the 
fat  of  many  carcases  of  mutton  that  are  sold  in  the  mar 
ket  is  dne  to  this  bilious  derangement.  In  a  short  time 
the  sheep  fails,  the  skin  and  eyes  become  white  and 
bloodless,  a  watery  tumor  appears  beneath  the  jaws,  the 
abdomen  swells  from  dropsy,  the  wool  becomes  harsh 
■and  easily  parts  from  the  skin,  and  after  lingering  some 
time,  the  sheep  dies  completely  rotten,  with  every  organ 
diseased.”  A  pasture  can  become  tainted  with  and 
communicate  Rot  to  healthy  sheep  in  the  following  way  • 
The  sheep  infested  with  Flukes,  pass  the  mature  worms 
and  their  eggs,  which  lodge  in  the  ground.  The  eggs 
-soon  hatch,  and  the  young  worms  find  a  host  in  the  mud 
snails  common  in  low  pastures.  When  these  snails  are 
-swallowed  by  sheep— as  they  frequently  are — the  “  fluke  ” 
■reaches  its  most  desired  quarters,  where  it  is  most  des¬ 
tructive.  Sheep  that  are  pastured  on  dry  land,  are  ex 


empt  from  this  trouble.  When  the  Flukes  are  already  in 
the  sheep,  a  cure  may  be  often  found  in  the  use  of  the 
following  mixture  :  Ground  Ginger,  2  oz.,  Saltpetre,  3  oz., 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  1  oz.,  Common  Salt,  2  lbs.,  with  6 
quarts  of  Water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Spirits  of  Tur¬ 
pentine.  A  dose  of  two  oz.  of  the  mixture,  given  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  four  days,  may  effect  a  cure,  if  used  in  the 
earliest  stages  of  ihe  disease.  When  the  Flukes  are  suffi¬ 
ciently  numerous  to  produce  the  symptoms  of  Rot,  the 
animal  is  past  help  and  should  be  killed  at  once. 


Top-Dressing  for  Grass.— “A.  S.  P.,”  Flat- 
bush,  L.  I.  An  excellent  artificial  fertilizer  for  grass  is 
Peruvian  Guano ;  it  contains  Phosphoric  Acid,  Potash, 
and  Nitrogen  (in  the  form  of  Ammonia  Salts),  the  three 
important  constituents  most  frequently  lacking  when 
grass  and  other  plants  are  not  doing  well.  The  guano 
costs  about  $60  per  ton,  and  may  be  used  in  doses  of 
150  to  200  pounds  to  the  acre,  at  least  once  a  year.  Apply 
it  now  just  before  a  shower,  that  the  rain  may  take  it  at 
once  to  the  roots  of  the  plants  and  quick  returns  obtained. 

Gadders.— A  neighbor  of  ours  wants  to  trim  a  vine 
that  is  running  up  and  over  his  piazza,  and  has  neglected 
it  because  there  is  no  means  at  hand  for  getting  up  to  the 
much  needed  work.  This  is  hut  an  illustration  of  the 
many  cases  in  which,  if  a  ladder  was  at  hand,  important 
work  could  and  would  be  done,  which  for  the  lack  of  one 
is  neglected.  There  is  often  more  time  spent  in  doing  a 
piece  of  work,  in  a  left-handed  and  imperfect  way,  than  it 
would  have  taken  to  have  first  constructed  the  ladder  and 
then  done  the  job.  In  haying  and  harvesting  now  soon 
to  he  upon  us,  a  ladder  is  often  the  one  thing  needful  to 
get  at  some  out  of  the  way  place,  off  of  some  mow,  stack, 
or  even  load,  and  just  before  the  rush,  it  would  be  proper 
to  provide  a  ladder  for  the  emergencies  of  the  season. 
All  can  not  make  handsome  ladders,  hut  every  one  can 
construct  a  strong  one  that  will  serve  his  purpose.  A 
straight  pine  pole  sawed  lengthwise  through  the  center, 
and  fastened  together  with  “rounds”  of  oak  or  other 
hard-wood,  makes  a  good  ladder  and  is  quickly  done. 

Washing  of  Hill-Sides.— One  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  methods  of  preventing  serious  damage  from 
washing  of  cultivated  hill-sides  during  heavy  storms,  is 
to  terrace  the  hill  by  plowing.  At  short  intervals  two  or 
three  furrows  of  the  soil  are  turned  down  hill,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  a  nearly  level  bank  at  short  distances,  as  you  pass 
down  the  slope.  The  last  furrow  makes  a  channel  in  which 
the  downward  water  is  caught,  and  may  be  carried  off  at 
one  side  of  the  hill— at  any  rate  it  will  arrest  the  rapid 
downward  flow,  and  give  the  water  more  time  to  soak 
into  the  soil.  A  hill-side,  specially  given  to  washing, 
should  be  put  into  grass  after  being  terraced.  With  ter¬ 
racing  and  a  firm  sod  as  a  covering,  very  little  damage 
may  be  feared  from  gullies  made  by  descending  water. 

Old  Rules  iu  Old  English.— Gervaise  Mark¬ 
ham,  in  his  book  entitled,  “  Of  the  Hunting  Horse,” 
1668.  gives  directions  for  “  dressing  ”  a  horse  as  follows: 
“  For  the  manner  of  his  dressing  after  he  is  uncloathed, 
you  shall  first  curry  him  from  the  tips  of  the  ear,  to  the 
setting  on  of  his  tayl,  all  his  whole  body  most  entirely 
over  with  an  iron  comb,  his  leggs  under  the  knees  and 
cambrels  only  excepted  ;  then  you  shall  dust  him,  then 
curry  him  again  allover  with  a  round  brush  of  Bristles, 
then  dust  him  the  second  time,  then  rub  all  the  loose 
hairs  away  with  your  hands  wet  in  clean  water,  and  so 
rub  till  the  horse  be  as  dry  as  at  first,  then  rub  all  his 
body  and  limbs  over  with  an  hair-cloath :  Lastly,  rub  him 
over  with  a  fine  white  linnen  rubber,  then  pick  his  eyes, 
nostrils,  and  feet  very  clean,  and  so  cloath  him,  and  stop 
him  round  with  wisps,  if  you  water  within  the  house, 
otherwise  saddle  him  after  his  body  is  wrapt  about  in  a 
Woollen  cloath,  and  so  ride  him  forth  to  the  water.” 

The  Test  of  an  Animal.— The  blind  devotion 
to  the  pedigree  only,  that  prevailed  a  few  years  ago,  has 
in  great  measure  passed  away,  and  intelligent  breeders 
have  come  to  understand  that  something  more  than  a 
long  line  of  recorded  names  is  necessary  to  make  an  an¬ 
imal  of  value.  A  good  pedigree  is  one  that  has  the  ani¬ 
mals  making  it,  of  the  very  best  quality,  and  that  quali¬ 
ty  uniform  and  identical.  Aside  from  the  high  standard 
of  the  ancestry,  breeders  look  more  to  the  animal  itself 
—in  other  words,  more  to  its  own  record  of  what  it  has 
done  and  can  do,  than  to  the  fact  that  its  parents, 
through  a  long  line,  have  their  names  in  the  Herd-book. 

Stagger  Bush.— Our  inquiry  about  “Stagger- 
Weed”  has  brought  a  note  from  Mr.  P.  Sutton,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  Co.,  Pa.,  concerning  the  effects  of  the  shrub  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  “  Stagger-Bush.”  This,  the  Andromeda 
Mariana ,  is  a  very  showy  shrub,  from  2  to  4  feet  high, 
with  pure  white  flowers,  looking  very  like  large  Huckle¬ 
berry  blossoms.  Unlike  several  of  the  Andromedas,  it  is 
deciduous,  and  when  the  new  foliage  comes  out  in  early 
spring,  it  is  greedily  eaten  by  young  cattle  when  first 
turned  out.  These,  Mr.  S.  says,  are  made  very  drunk, 


and  sometimes  die  from  the  effects  of  the  poison.  The 
popular  remedies  are :  bleeding,  by  slitting  the  ears  and 
the  tail ;  giving  salt,  or  whiskey,  and  sometimes  a  half¬ 
pint  of  melted  lard.  The  plant  extends  from  Southern 
N.  England  to  Florida,  and  sometimes  is  very  abundant. 

Foot  Rot,  Scab,  etc.,  in  Sheep.— When  a 
fertilizer  for  plants  or  a  remedy  for  diseases  of  animals 
is  to  be  advertised  in  our  columns,  it  is  a  “  condition 
precedent”  as  the  lawyers  say,  that  we  shall  know 
exactly  what  the  article  is  composed  of.  While  we 
wish  on  general  principles  that  there  were  no  such  things 
as  secret  preparations,  yet  they  are  often  convenient, 
and  it  is  frequently  cheaper  to  those  who  would  use 
such  articles,  for  them  to  purchase  them  ready-prepared 
for  use,  than  it  would  be  for  them  to  undertake  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  on  a  small  scale  themselves.  Buchan’s  pre¬ 
parations  for  sheep  can  hardly  b  ;  termed  secret  prepar¬ 
ations,  as  the  terms  Cresylic  Dip  and  Cresylic  Ointment 
indicate  at  once  that  their  active  ingredient  is  Cresylic 
Acid— one  of  the  coal-tar  products,  and  whatever  else  is 
in  them  is  merely  for  making  easy  the  application  of 
this.  These  preparations  have  been  so  long  before  the 
public  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  standard  articles, 
and  they  are  successfully  used  for  the  various  external 
parasites  that  infest  sheep  over  a  wide  extent  of  country. 

44  Kansas  Millet.”— It  is  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  run  of  the  common  names  of  the  grasses.  T.  Over- 
ton,  Hamilton  Co.,  Kans.,  sends  a  package  of  seed  of  a 
grass  called  in  his  locality,  “Kansas  Millet.”— An  inspec¬ 
tion  showed  the  seed  to  be  that  of  Panicum  Crus-galli, 
the  Barn-Yard  Grass.  This  is  generally  known  as  a 
weed,  but  in  some  localities  it  is  cultivated  as  a  hay  crop. 
In  Dec.,  1875,  we  gave  an  account  of  its  culture  in  Ill., 
and  now  we  are  glad  to  add  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Over- 
ton,  who  says,  “  It  is  an  excellent  forage  plant.  I  think 
it  would  be  good  for  soiling.” 

Reantiful  Dried  Fruit.— Those  who  see  the 
dried  apples  at  the  stores  that  have  a  tempting  white¬ 
ness,  being  about  as  light  colored  as  the  fresh  fruit,  no 
doubt  wonder  how  they  can  be  dried  so  nicely.  The  fact 
is  that  such  fruits  are  not  only  dried,  but  bleached. 
They  are  subjected  to  the  same  agent  that  is  used  to  give 
hops  a  bright  color,  and  to  impart  to  straw  hats  their 
whiteness— viz.— sulphur!  It  will  be  recollected  that  we 
gave  last  yearan  account  of  the  Zimmerman  Fruit  Dryer 
and  its  workings  ;  not  long  ago  the  inventor  wrote  us 
that  he  had  been  experimenting  in  bleaching  fruit,  and 
sent  us  a  sample  of  apples,  quite  the  whitest  we  ever 
saw,  bleached  in  his  Dryer.  Hereafter  the  Dryers  will 
be  sent  out  with  the  necessary  change  in  the  furnace  to 
adapt  it  for  bleaching,  and  directions  for  the  operation 
will  be  given.  Of  course  bleaching  is  only  practicable 
with  fruit  in  this  or  other  closed  Dryer,  and  could  not  bo 
done  with  fruit  in  the  open  air.  As  the  question  is  sure 
to  be  asked  if  the  fruit  is  rendered  any  the  less  whole¬ 
some,  we  anticipate  it  and  say— not  in  the  least. 

A  Needle  is  a  Wonderful  Thing,— were 
not  needles  so  common  and  so  cheap  we  should  think 
so.  If  one  must  have  a  needle  and  had  only  a  bar  of 
steel,  what  work  it  would  be  to  get  a  needle  from  it  1 
Notwithstanding  great  improvement  has  been  made,  a 
large  share  of  the  work  on  a  needle  is  done  by  hand,  in¬ 
deed  several  hands,  for  the  operations  from  the  wire  to 
the  perfect  needle  are  numerous  and  each  workmen  per¬ 
forms  hut  one.  If  a  simple  needle  is  a  wonder,  a  paper 
of  needles  is  a  bundle  of  wonders.  Having  occasion  to 
use  a  particular  needle  for  some  microscopic  work  a 
short  time  ago  we  selected  it  from  a  package  of  needles 
as  put  up  from  the  London  Needle  Co.  Here  were  100 
ordinary  needles  of  different  sizes  in  papers,  and  20  large 
kinds  for  darning  and  other  uses,  and  the  whole  sold, 
sent  post-paid,  for  the  ridiculous  price  of  25c.  We  came 
near  forgetting  our  microscopic  work  in  view  of  the 
microscopic  profit  that  must  fall  not  only  to  those  sell¬ 
ing,  but  especially  to  those  making  the  needles.  Who 
would  undertake  to  make  5  needle-eyes  for  a  cent— let¬ 
ting  alone  making  the  rest  of  the  needle.— It  is  all  very 
wonderful— and  as  for  quality— the  microscope  sustained 
the  favorable  report  of  the  user  of  the  needle. 

Tlie  Seini - Centenuial  Anniversary  at 
Fima,  N.  Y.,  to  be  held  June  6 — 10,  will  doubtless 
interest  a  good  many  of  our  readers  who  have  enjoyed 
the  educational  advantages  of  the  Seminary  that  has 
flourished  there  for  fifty  years  past.  Probably  more  than 
ten  thousand  young  men  and  women  have  been  taught  in 
the  Institution,  many  of  whom  have  filled  important 
stations  of  honor  and  usefulness.  All  Alumni  and  Stu¬ 
dents  now  living  are  invited  to  come  together  at  the 
above  date  for  a  Grand  Reunion,  and  we  hope  to  be  able 
to  be  present  to  greet  some  of  those  who  were  class¬ 
mates  nearly  forty  years  ago,  though  of  course  but  a 
small  number  of  the  four  hundred  old  comrades  are  now 
living.  For  circulars  giving  particulars,  address  Rev. 
G.  H.  Bridgman,  Principal,  Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. 
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Bee  Notes  for  June. 

BT  L.  C.  BOOT. 

The  system  ol  management  for  the  present  month  must 
he  determined  by  the  intentions  of  the  bee-keeper.  If 
box  honey  is  desired,  the  boxes  should  now  be  properly 
arranged  upon  the  hives.  If  the  Extractor  is  to  be  used, 
extra  combs  should  be  supplied  for  this  purpose.  If  in¬ 
crease  of  swarms  is  the  object,  rather  than  surplus  honey, 
preparations  for  additional  swarms  should  be  made. 

In  many  locations,  this  is  the  month  when  natural 
swarms  will  issue  most  freely.  In  such  sections,  swarms 
may  now  be  made  artificially  with  most  profit.  There 
are  many  who  allow  swarms  to  issue  naturally,  but  when 
unrestricted  as  to  number,  this  is  never  desirable.  Those 
who  permit  it  should  remember  that  it  belongs  to  the 
benighted  days  of  box  hives  and  brimstone  pits.  It 
would  hardly  be  possible  for  us  to  give  the  different 
methods  of  artificial  increase  in  the  limits  of  these  Notes. 
They  are  treated  upon  at  length  in  every  practical  work 
on  the  subject,  and  no  progressive  bee-keeper  can  afford 
to  do  without  at  least  one  such  good  work. 

“How  much  increase  is  desirable  ?  ’’—This  question  is 
often  asked.  In  answer,  we  would  say  that  probably 
most  inexperienced  bee-keepers  will  reach  the  greatest 
success  by  placing  boxes  upon  the  hives,  as  soon  as  the 
bees  will  occupy  them,  and  allowing  one  swarm  to  issue 
from  such,  as  the  season  induces  them  to  swarm,  but 
never  allow  more  than  one.  In  this  way  a  reasonable 
amount  ol  increase  may  be  secured,  besides  probably 
some  surplus  honey  if  the  season  be  favorable.  After  the 
swarm  issues,  all  of  the  queen  cells  should  be  removed 
from  the  combs,  except  one  of  the  largest  and  most  fully 
matured;  or,  what  would  be  better,  remove  all,  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  laying  queen.  If  the  motto  we  have  often  rec¬ 
ommended,  viz  ,  “  Keep  each  hive  supplied  witli  a  lay¬ 
ing  queen  at.  all  times,”  was  observed,  the  gain  of  honey 
throughout  the  country  would  be  doubled.  If  those  bee¬ 
keepers  who  allow  their  bees  to  swarm  without  restraint 
would  study  the  subject  and  see  what  they  are  losing, 
they  would  appreciate  the  value  of  this  motto.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  when  two  or  three  swarms  are 
allowed  to  issue,  the  old  colony  is  without  a  queen  from 
20  to  25  days.  At  a  low  estimate,  1,000  bees  would  have 
matured  each  day  from  the  eggs  which,  under  favorable 
circumstances,  a  queen  would  have  deposited  during 
this  time.  The  loss  arising  from  the  absence  of  a  queen 
for  20  days  would  amount  to  20,000  bees.  A  colony  should 
not  be  left  qneenless  for  one  day,  as  one  can  not  afford 
the  loss  even  of  1,000  bees.  If  much  increase  of  swarms  is 
desired,  have  laying  queens  in  readiness,  and  when  a 
colony  is  formed,  which  can  best  be  done  artificially, 
furnish  it  with  a  laying  queen.  Remove  the  boxes  so 
soon  as  they  are  full,  and  supply  their  places  with  empty 
ones.  All  boxes  and  frames  used  should  be  supplied 
with  starters,  ot  full  sized  cards  of  comb-foundation. 

[Mr.  Root  very  properly  advises  bee-keepers  to  have 
one  good  work  on  the  subject,  but  is  quite  too  modest  to 
mention  the  fact  that  he  has  written  such  a  work  him¬ 
self.  The  work  is  called  “  Qninby’s  New  Bee-Keeping,” 
and  it  embodies  the  teachings  of  Mr.  Quinby,  but  the 
work  is  really  by  Mr.  Root,  and  it  gives  in  full  detail  all 
the  operations  of  the  Apiary  according  to  the  best  mod¬ 
ern  practice.— Price,  post-paid,  $1  50.— Eds.] 


Salt  on  Wheat.— “J.  P.  G.,”  Columbus,  Ky. 
Salt  in  moderate  quantities  will  not  injure  wheat,  but  it 
will  not  benefit  it  nearly  so  much  as  is  claimed  by  some. 
For  instance,  it  will  not  so  moisten  the  ground  in  dry 
weather,  as  to  avoid  the  ill  effects  of  a  drouth,  nor  will  it 
destroy  injurious  insects.  Pure  salt  does  not  attract 
moisture;  it  might  possibly  destroy  insects  if  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  quantity  were  used,  but  as  so  much  as  5 
bushels  per  acre  are  rarely  applied,  its  effect  is  not  appre¬ 
ciable  It  is  supposed  that  the  beneficial  action  of  salt,  is 
to  make  the  straw  stiff',  and  to  better  fill  out  the  grain. 
Early  in  the  spring  is  the  season  for  applying  salt  to 
wheat  or  grass  that  the  best  results  may  be  obtained. 

How  Much  Hay  for  a  Horse.- “B.  F.  II.,” 
Fairfax,  la.  A  horse  will  eat  20  lbs.  of  hay,  and  6  quarts 
of  grain  a  day,  and  a  large  horse  will  consume  one-fourth 
more  than  that.  Much  depends  on  the  vigor  < .  the  horse. 

The  New  Water  Motor.— “C.  H.  G.,”  Salt 
Lake  City.  We  can  give  no  more  definite  information 
about  the  water  motor,  nor  of  the  address  of  the  patentee, 
than  we  have  already  given.  We  believe  the  inventor  is 
now  in  Europe,  and  is  not  giving  any  attention  to  his  in¬ 
vention  in  this  country.  If  any  party  made  one  for  his 
own  use,  no  penalty  is  attached  to  that,  only  a  royalty 
could  be  exacted  by  the  person  holding  the  patent. 

Condition  Powders  or  Medicine  Food. 

— When  a  food  for  animals,  or  a  medicine  for  them,  is  ad¬ 
vertised  in  our  columns,  it  is  proof  that  we  know  what 
the  articles  are.  The  “Condition  Powders”  to  be  given 
to  horses  and  other  animals,  Egg  food  for  poultry,  con 


tain  articles  well  known  as  tonics  or  laxatives,  to  regu¬ 
late  the  bowels ;  they  not  only  contain  useful  ingredients, 
but  they  do  not  contain  anything  which  may  not  be  given 
with  safety.  Were  we  to  publish  the  recipes,  very  few 
would  be  at  the  trouble  of  getting  the  various  seeds, 
roots,  etc.,  and  mixing  to  make  the  powder  themselves. 
The  same  things  ready  prepared,  and  to  be  bought  at  a 
moderate  price,  will  be  purchased,  and  as  they  are  ready 
for  use,  will  be  given,  when  otherwise  they  would  not. 

The  English  Bee-Keepers.— The  season  of 
1879  in  England  has  been  one  of  general  disappointment, 
and  none  have  suffered  worse  than  the  bee  keepers. 
“  And  now  that  this  wretched  season  (‘  Agricultural  Ga¬ 
zette,’  London)  is  coming  to  a  close,  those  that  really 
care  for  their  bees  must  unbutton  their  pockets  and  buy 
food  for  them  . .  It  will  take  years  for  the  country  to 
recover  the  loss  ef  hives  of  bees  during  the  season  of 
1879,  and  bees  must  not  be  only  very  scarce,  but  also  very 
valuable.” — The  English  bee-keepers  may  have  the  con¬ 
solation  that  the  probabilities  are  entirely  against  their 
having  another  such  an  unfavorable  year. 

Abortion  In  Ewes.— “  J.  C.  D.,”  Clinton,  Conn. 
A  ewe  cannot  be  expected  to  produce  a  strong  lamb,  or  a 
lamb  at  all,  unless  provided  with  nutritious  food. 
“  Herd’s  Grass,”  (Timothy),  and  salt  hay,  is  not  sufficient 
to  properly  nourish  a  breeding  ewe,  and  enable  her  to 
produce  a  lamb.  “  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes.”  A 
pint  of  bran  and  oats,  or  less,  a  day  for  each  ewe,  would 
probably  have  prevented  the  loss  of  the  lambs. 

The  Post-Stamp  Nonsense.— Every  now  and 
then  a  letter  comes  to  the  effect  that  the  writer  has  heard 
that  a  price  has  been  offered  for  a  million  cancelled  post¬ 
age  stamps,  and  asking  us  to  give  the  address  of  the  per¬ 
son  making  the  offer.  Several  years  ago  we  heard  of  a 
similar  offer  in  England.  Parties  here  seem  to  have  the 
matter  all  straight  except  the  name  and  address  of  the 
one  who  will  pay  the  $5,  $50,  $100,  or  whatever  the  sum, 
which  varies  greatly.  The  whole  matter  seems  to  us  a 
piece  of  idle  nonsense.  Cancelled  stamps  are  of  no  other 
possible  use  than  to  grind  up  to  be  worked  into  paper, 
and  the  mills  can  pay  but  a  few  cents  per  pound  for  this, 
or  any  other  waste  paper.  But  who  makes  the  offer  ? 

Record  for  Dairy  Cow.— “W.  K.”  The  new 
association  for  recording  yields  of  Dairy  Cows,  is  now  in 
operation.  The  Secretary  is  L.  S.  Hardin,  309  Green¬ 
wich  St.,  New  York.  The  object  of  the  Association,  is 
the  improvement  of  dairy  stock,  by  encouraging  the  reg¬ 
ular  noting  of  the  yields  of  butter  and  milk,  and  by  fur¬ 
nishing  an  opportunity  for  recording  these  in  permanent 
form,  of  which  certificates  may  be  given.  Any  cows  or 
bulls  from  recorded  cows,  can  be  entered  irrespective  of 
breed  or  kind.  Knowing  by  these  records  the  value  of 
each  of  his  cows,  an  owner  will  be  apt  to  keep  only  his 
best  animals,  and  endeavor  to  improve  his  stock,  and  if 
this  recording  should  become  general,  it  would  soon 
double  the  value  of  our  dairy  animals. 

Short  Notes  about  Food.— Two  aged  clergy¬ 
men  were  chatting  together,  when  one  of  them,  referring 
to  his  long  years  of  effective  labor,  said  “  he  thanked  God 
for  having  given  him  lungs  of  brass.”— The  other  replied 
“he  was  thankful  that  his  lungs  were  not  made  of  brass, 
for  they  would  have  been  worn  out  long  ago.” — Unlike 
other  machines,  our  bodies  keep  renewing  themselves 
as  they  wear  away.  We  eat,  say  a  piece  of  bread  and  of 
meat.  After  being  mixed  with  saliva  in  the  mouth, 
they  go  down  into  the  grinding  or  dissolving  mill,  the 
stomach.  From  millions  of  little  tubes  all  over  its  sur¬ 
face,  a  fluid  is  poured  in  called  the  gastric  juice.  By  a 
sort  of  shaking  up  process  this  juice  mixes  with  the  food, 
dissolves  as  much  of  it  as  it  can,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
liquid  which  passes  out  of  the  right  side  of  the  stomach 
into  a  large  tube  called  the  duodenum  (about  12  inches 
long).  While  the  food  is  in  the  stomach  some  of  it  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  through  its  coatings  and  goes  into  the  blood,  to  be 
distributed  through  the  body  as  described  below.  As 
the  dissolved  food  enters  the  duodenum,  the  liver  pours 
in  a  little  bile,  a  green  bitter  fluid,  and  before  it  leaves 
this  tube  another  kind  of  fluid,  called  the  pancreatic 
juice,  is  also  poured  in.  Now,  the  bread  and  meat  (or 
other  food),  having  been  ground  (masticated)  in  the 
mouth,  dissolved  (digested)  in  the  stomach,  and  received 
its  four  distinct  or  different  fluid  additions— the  saliva, 
the  gastric  juice,  the  bile,  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  is  a 
sort  of  milky  fluid,  and  it  passes  into  the  upper  end  of 
the  small  intestine,  a  tube  about  25  feet  long  in  a  full 
grown  person,  which  coils  back  and  forth  across  the  ab¬ 
domen  down  to  its  base,  when  it  turns  back  and  the 
whole  coil  passes  under  the  stomach  and  down  on  the 
right  side  to  its  exit.  A  sort  of  worm-like  (peristaltic) 
motion  keeps  pushing  the  food  along.  All  over  the  in¬ 
side  surface  of  the  long  tube  (or  intestines)  are  millions 
of  little  open  mouths  of  tubes  that  suck  out  some  of  the 
fluid  food  and  carry  it  into  the  blood  in  the  veins.  This 


blood,  carrying  the  food  particles,  flows  into  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  where  a  sort  of  force-pump  sends  it  through 
arteries  into  the  lungs.  There  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  air  brealhed  in.  Other  veins  carry  it  back  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  where  another  force-pump  drives 
it  out  through  the  arteries  that  branch  out  to  every  point 
of  the  living  body— even  into  the  bones,  the  finger  nails, 
and  the  hairs.  As  this  food-bearing  blood  passes  along, 
every  part  of  the  body  picks  out  some  particles  which  are 
just  suited  to  take  the  place  of  other  used  up  particles 
that  it  has  pushed  out  into  the  veins — the  veins  carry 
the  dead  matter,  some  to  the  lungs  to  go  out  in  the 
breath,  some  to  the  bladder  to  go  off  in  the  urine,  some 
to  the  skin  surface  to  escape  there.  Thus  it  is  that  this 
wonderful  machine  is  daily  and  hourly  rebuilt  out  of 
food — Different  kinds  of  food  serve  different  purposes. 
Carbonaceous  food,  as  starch,  sugar,  etc.,  supply  materials 
for  making  fat,  and  for  uniting  with  air  (its  oxygen)’ 
that  gets  into  the  blood  through  the  lungs  to  produce 
heat  all  through  the  body,  just  as  carbon  (coal)  in  the 
stove  Iproduces  heat  there.  Other  portions  of  food,  as 
lean  meat,  gluten  of  bread,  casein  or  curd  of  milk  (called 
nitrogenous  substances),  go  to  build  up  and  repair  the 
muscles  and  tendons  of  the  body — they  are  strength¬ 
giving  foeds.  Some  phosphates  of  lime  in  the  food  build 
up  and  replenish  the  waste  of  the  bones _ Three  prac¬ 

tical  hints :  As  above  described,  it  takes  from  different 
fluids  to  prepare  the  food.  If  one  swallows  food  without 
thoroughly  chewing  it  to  mix  it  with  plenty  of  saliva  in 
the  mouth,  an  important  ingredient  is  missing. — Second. 
If  the  food  is  not  well  ground  in  the  mouth,  it  is  longer 
and  slower  in  dissolving  in  the  stomach,  and  that  organ 
is  over-worked,  and  often  becomes  weak  and  diseased. — 
Third.  If  too  much  food  goes  down  at  a  meal,  the  stom¬ 
ach  is  overloaded  and  can  not  properly  prepare  the  food 
for  the  next  process.  Some  of  it  goes  into  the  intestines 
undigested  (undissolved),  through  the  intestine,  produc¬ 
ing  irritation,  inflammation,  colic,  and  often  diarrhoea,, 
dysentery,  or  other  disorders,  often  of  a  serious  nature. 

Grimshaw  on  Saws,  is  a  handsome  volume  of 
about  160  large  octavo  pages,  on  heavy  paper,  with  over 
200  engravings,  some  of  full  page  size,  illustrating  every 
possible  style  of  saw,  from  the  simplest  to  the  most 
elaborate  gang  saws.  Every  detail  about  their  manufac¬ 
ture  and  use,  filing,  setting,  gumming,  and  repairing,  is 
here  given,  and  the  book  bears  evidence  of  great  thor¬ 
oughness  and  completeness.  Every  patent  relating  to 
saws  issued  since  1790  is  here  given,  as  well  as  various 
useful  tables.  The  author  is  Robt.  Grimshaw,  Ph.  D.,. 
published  by  Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger,  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Sent  from  this  office  for  $2.50  by  mail. 

High.  Farming— What  is  It  ?— To  be  brief,  is 
it  the  growing  of  the  best  crops  on  the  best  soil  under  the 
best  conditions;  and  finally  the  crop  giving  the  best 
profit  in  return  ?— No.  There  are  cases  when  a  compara¬ 
tively  poor  crop  grown  on  a  poor  soil  with  little  or  no 
attention,  may  give  the  best  returns— as  is  the  case  in 
the  imperative  extensive  farming  of  a  new  country.  High 
farming  is  when  much  capital  is  expended  on  little  land 
for  the  production  of  large  crops  of  great  value.  The 
production  of  beef  on  the  plains  may  be  as  profitable  as 
the  growing  of  onions,  but  it  is  not  high  farming — it  is 
the  character  of  the  culture  the  soil  receives  and  not  the. 
profit,  that  determines  whether  farming  is  high  or  low. 
High  farming  is  the  profitable  farming  of  old  thickly 
settled  countries,  and  the  kind  that  we  are  tending  to ;  but 
as  yet  it  is  by  no  means  the  best  farming  in  all  sections. 

The  Farmers’  Friend,  and  Gnide  for 
1880  is  the  title  of  a  work  of  200  pages  about  the  size 
of  the  American  Agriculturist,  and  filled  with  extracts 
from  the  agricultural  papers  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Frank  Harrison  is  the  compiler,  and  at  50c.  gives  a 
great  deal  of  excellent  information  for  the  money. 

A  Beet  Quarterly.— “The  Sugar  Beet”  is  the 
title  of  a  journal  of  16  pages  about  the  size  of  this,  which, 
has  for  its  object  the  familiarizing  of  farmers  with  ali 
that  relates  to  Sugar  Beets  and  their  culture,  and  to  give 
news  items  concerning  the  beet-sugar  industry.  The 
editors  are  Robert  Grimshaw  and  L.  S.  Ware,  Published 
every  three  months  by  Henry  Carey  Baird  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  at  50  cents  a  year. 

“Two  Birds  With  One  Stone.”— During  a 
recent  visit  to  a  farmer  friend,  we  noticed  a  leak  in  the. 
tin  pipe,  through  which  he  was  pumping  water  for  some 
cows  and  called  the  attention  of  our  friend  to  the  sup¬ 
posed  waste,  only  to  be  informed  that  these  holes  were, 
made  on  purpose  to  let  some  water  run  out  into  a  large 
dish  (which  we  had  not  observed )  to  furnish  drink  for 
the  fowls.  In  this  way,  without  any  extra  effort,  both 
the  cows  and  chickens  were  at  the  same  time  supplied 
with  their  necessary  water. 

{Basket  Items  continued  on  page  245.) 
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Keeping  One  Cow. 

MANY  MORE  FAMILIES  SHOULD  KEEP  OWE — HOW  IT 
PAYS— AN  EXAMPLE. 

A  business  man  in  New  York,  being  troubled  to 
get  good  milk  for  young  children  in  his  family,  took 
our  advice  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  and,  so  to 
speak,  went  into  the  dairy  business  on  his  own  ac¬ 
count.  The  result  will  be  instructive  to  tens  of 
thousands  of  families  in  cities  and  villages.  He 
had  no  pasture  grounds,  the  only  convenience  be¬ 
ing  a  roomy  stall  in  a  carriage  barn,  with  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  cow  to  sun  herself  and  take  limited 
exercise  in  a  small  area,  say  15  by  20  feet,  at  the  side 
of  the  barn,  and  this  was  seldom  used.  The  stall 
is  kept  clean  and  neat,  with  fresh  straw  litter,  aDd 
the  cow  has  remained  in  excellent  health  and  vigor. 
Chewing  her  cud  and  manufacturing  milk  seem  to 
give  all  the  exercise  needed.  Her  feed  has  been 
bale  hay,  cut  in  a  small  hay-cutter  and  mixed  wet 
with  corn  meal,  bran,  and  shorts,  with  some  un¬ 
cooked  potato  parings,  cabbage  leaves,  left  over 
rice,  oatmeal,  etc.,  from  the  kitchen. 

A  laborer  is  paid  $1  a  week  to  milk  and  feed  and 
brash  her  night  and  morning,  and  take  care  of  the 
stable,  and  he  is  allowed  any  excess  of  milk  she 
gives  over  12  quarts  a  day.  He  prepares  a  mess  for 
her  noon  feed,  which  is  given  by  one  of  the  boys  at 
school  when  he  comes  home  to  lunch.  The  cow  is 
a  grade,  probably  4th  Jersey  and  i  common  blood. 
Her  milk  is  rich,  yields  abundant  cream,  and  as  the 
owner’s  family  say,  “Is  worth  fully  double  any 
milk  we  ever  got  from  the  bestmilkdealers.”  One 
neighboring  family  gladly  takes  6  quarts  a  day  at  7 
cents  a  quart,  and  would  willingly  pay  much  more 
if  it  were  asked,  and  other  families  would  be  happy 
to  get  some  of  it  at  10  cents  a  quart ;  but  6  quarts 
are  kept  for  home  use,  and  it  is  valued  far  above  7 
cents  a  quart,  and  worth  more  than  that  amount  in 
the  saving  of  butter  in  cooking,  making  cake,  pud¬ 
dings,  etc.  So  it  is  a  very  low  estimate  to  call  the 
whole  milk  worth  7  cents  a  quart.  No  one  could 
deprive  our  business  friend  or  his  family  of  their 
good,  home  produced  milk,  if  it  cost  10  or  12  cents 
a  quart.  An  accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  feed  ; 
the  man  in  charge  orders  at  the  feed  store  anything 
he  desires  for  the  cow,  and  it  is  all  down  on  a 
“pass-book.”  Here  are  the  figures  for  100  days  past: 

The  Cow’s  Debit  and  Credit  for  100  Days. 

Dr. 


850  lbs.  bale  Hay,  at  $22  per  toil  . $  9  35 

1,000  lbs.  Corn  Meal,  at  $1.35  per  100  lbs . 13  50 

400  lbs.  Bran,  at  $1.30  per  100  lbs  . —  5  20 

200  lbs.  Fine  Feed,  *•  Shorts,”  at  $1.55  per  100  lbs.  3  10 

20  bundles  of  bedding  Straw.  10c .  2  00 

Paid  man  for  care  and  milfcag,  $1  per  week..  14  30 

Total  expenses  for  100  days . $47  45 

Cr. 

1,200  Quarts  of  best  milk  (12  quarts  per  day),  at  "c_$8t  00 
Money  profit  in  100  days . $36  55 


Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  600  quarts  sold 
•actually  brought  iu  $42  cash,  and  the  entire  600 
quarts  used  at  home  cost  $5.45.  The  cow  cost,  say 
$65.  The  entire  care,  which  was  not  paid  in  the 
surplus  of  milk  above  12  quarts  per  day,  is  charged 
in  the  expenses^above.  The  manure  produced,  if 
sold,  would  more  than  meet  interest  on  cost  of  cow, 
and  any  depreciation  in  value  by  increasing  age. 
Allow  the  above  average  to  be  kept  up  only  200 
days  in  a  year,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  suppose 
the  cow  is  sold  for  half  price  ($32.50),  and  a  fresh 
one  substituted,  there  would  still  be  a  gain  of 
$40.60  for  200  days,  or  for  a  year  a  profit  of  $74.10. 

With  good  feed  the  $65  cow  will  keep  up  a  full  sup¬ 
ply  of  milk  at  least  26  weeks,  and  then  be  worth  $40 
for  continued  milking  and  breeding.  Sell  her  then 
and  buy  another  fresh  cow  for  $65 — a  loss  of  $50  a 
year.  The  above  liberal  allowance  of  $47.45  for 
feed  and  care  100  days,  amounts  to  $173.19  a  year. 
Adding  the  loss  of  $50  for  purchasing  two  fresh 
cows,  makes  the  total  annual  expense  $223.19,  This 
would  make  the  supply  of  milk, 12  quarts  a  day  (4,380 
quarts),  cost  about  5  cents  per  quart,  or  not  quite 
51  cents  for  10  quarts.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated 
estimate  for  a  $65.00  cow,  renewed  every  26  weeks. 
The  feed  and  care  may  be  very  much  less  than  the 
above  $47.45  per  100  days,  by  saving  all  waste 
foods  suitable  for  a  cow,  and  by  securing  pasturage 
7  or  8  months,  and  especially  when  a  cow  can  be 
cared  for  by  members  of  the  family,  thus  saving 


$52.00  a.  year.  Taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
probably  $50  will  ordinarily  buy  a  cow  that  will,  on 
fair  feed,  average  10  to  12  quarts  per  day  for  the 
first  six  months  after  calving. 

Let  Village  Residents  Keep  Oows. 

Every  family  on  a  farm  of  course  keeps  one  or 
more  cows,  but  we  claim  that  the  dwellers  iu  vil¬ 
lages,  and  very  many  in  cities  can,  and  should,  each 
keep  a  Cow.  Good,  milk  Is  the  best  of  all  food  for 
young  children,  and  it  goes  a  great  ways  in  saving  but¬ 
ter  bills,  and  in  the  preparation  of  palatable  nourish¬ 
ing  food  of  many  varieties.  The  above  actual  results 
show  the  economy  of  keeping  one’s  own  cow.  Two 
to  five  families,  according  to  sixe  and  num¬ 
bers,  can  readily  unite  in  having  one  cow 
kept,  dividing  the  milk  and  expenses,  and 
thus  always  have  good,  pure,  rich  milk  at 
very  moderate  cost.  The  suitable  refuse 
from  the  kitchens  of  three  or  four  families 
would  go  a  good  way  towards  reducing 
the  cost  of  purchased  food.  In  rural  vil¬ 
lages  summer  pasturage  can  be  obtained 
near  at  hand,  which,  with  a  daily  feed 
of  good  meal  will  furnish  a  large  supply 
of  rich  milk  at  a  low  cost.  A  boy  can  be 
secured  at  a  small  price  to  drive  the  cow 
to  the  pasture  iu  the  morning,  and  return 
her  at  night  to  the  stable.  A  stable  or 
stall  can  always  be  obtained  at  a  trifling 
rent,  and  be  kept  clean.  There  are  always 
plenty  of  gardeners  or  farmers  who  will 
gladly  take  the  manure  away  so  frequent¬ 
ly  as  to  prevent  it  being  a  nuisance,  or  disagreeable. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  all  residents  of  Villages,  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Tovms,  etc.,oan,  by  arrangements  like  the 
above,  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  pure,  rich,  fresh, 
healthful  milk  sit  less  than  three  cents 
per  quart,  and,  at  the  same  time  add.  greatly  to 
their  home  comforts,  and  save  the  health  if  not  the 
lives  of  their  little  ones. 

The  One  Cow  Prize  Essay. 

Our  recent  offer  of  Prizes  for  Essays  had  in  mind 
helping  families,  especially  villagers,  in  the  way  of 
keeping  their  own  cows.  The  proposals,  as  it  hap¬ 
pened,  did  not  quite  state  what  we  really  intended, 
and  the  Judges,  in  awarding  the  prizes,  very  prop¬ 
erly  decided  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the 
offer.  The  first  prize  essay  is  given  on  page  220. 
One  or  more  of  the  others  will  probably  be  given 
as  we  find  spaoe  for  them.  Indeed,  it  will  perhaps 
be  best  to  incorporate  several  of  the  Essays  in  a 
small  Manual,  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  can 
aDd  ought  to  keep  one  cow.  The  Essay  (page  220) 
will  be  found  usefully  suggestive  on  this  point,  not 
only  to  village  residents,  but  to  many  farmers  also. 


A  Lawn  Sweeper 

In  the  Lawn  Mowers  of  the  English  style  there 
Is  a  provision  for  taking  up  the  grass  as  it  is  cut 
American  Mowers  rarely  have  this  handy  attach¬ 
ment,  for  the  reason  that  in  our  climate,  when 
the  grass  is  cut  fre¬ 
quently,  the  short 
clippings  shrivel 
up  in  a  few  hours, 
and  are  soon  prac¬ 
tically  disposed 
of.  In  the  moist 
climate  of  England 
the  removal  of  the 
dippings  is  neces¬ 
sary,  while  with 
us  they  may  usu¬ 
ally  be  left  without 
much  disfiguring 
the  lawn.  Still, 
where  the  grass  is 
thick,  the  clippings 
will  often  show 
and,  especially  if  the  grass  is  a  little  long,  neatness 
requires  it  to  be  raked  up.  Indeed,  many  who  are 
particular  about  the  condition  of  their  lawn,  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  Is  on  the  whole  bet¬ 
ter  to  remove  the  clippings,  thinking  that  the  ad¬ 
vantage  claimed  by  allowing  them  to  remain  as 
mulch,  does  not  offset  the  slovenly  appearanoe 


caused  by  the  dry  grass,  and  say  that  when  the 
grass  Is  properly  thick,  it  affords  sufficient  shade 
for  its  own  roots,  In  order  to  allow  those  who 
wish  to  do  60,  to  take  up  the  grass,  the  makers  of 
the  Philadelphia  Lawn  Mower  have  produced  a 
Lawn  Sweeper.  This  consists  essentially  of  a 
rapidly  revolving  broom  with  a  receptacle  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  grass.  The  hand  sweeper,  as  it  appears 
when  ready  for  use,  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  figure 
2  shows  the  various  parts  as  they  are  separated 
ready  for  packing.  The  adjustments  for  bringing 
the  brush  to  the  proper  hight  above  the  ground 
are  simple  and  easily  made,  and  the  collected  grass 


Fig.  1,— THE  LAWN  SWEEPER,  READY  FOR  USE. 

is  readily  discharged.  While  the  broom,  made  of 
split  cane  or  rattan,  is  very  durable,  it  is  so  arranged 
that  repair's  may  be  readily  made  ;  indeed  all  the 
parts  are  strong  and  serviceable,  and  the  whole  has 
the  substantial  air  desirable  in  a  machine  for  use 
rather  than  for  show.  Not  only  is  the  Sweeper 
useful  for  gathering  the  grass  clippings,  but  by 
taking  up  rubbish  of  every  kiud,  it  will  greatly  aid 
in  the  neat  keeping  of  the  lawn.  Any  one  who  has 
raked  over  the  grass  in  early  spring  is  aware  of  the 
great  amount  of  trash  that  accumulates  ;  this  cau 
be  taken  off  by  the  Sweeper  with  more  ease  and 
much  more  thoroughly  than  can  be  done  by  the 
rake.  It  is  the  practice  with  many  to  apply  to 
the  grass  in  fall  a  top-dressing  of  fine  manure  or 
compost ;  the  remains  of  this  dressing,  after  all  the 
soluble  parts  have  been  washed  out  of  it,  can  be 
most  readily  removed  by  the  Sweeper,  while  for 
taking  up  fallen  leaves  in  autumn  it  will  do  most 
efficient  service.  The  Hand-mower,  the  one  shown 
in  the  engraving,  has  a  width  of  24  inches,  A 
horse  machine  is  made  with  a  sweeping  breadth  of 
40  inches,  and  is  so  arranged  that  its  contents  may 
be  dumped  without  stopping.  In  the  introduction 
of  the  Lawn  Sweeper  as  supplementary  to  their 
Lawn  Mower,  Messrs.  Graham,  Emlen  &  Passmore, 
have  contributed  greatly  to  the  ease  with  which  a 
lawn  may  be  kept  in  the  best  possible  condition 
When  a  machine  was  received  for  trial  we  examined 
it  sufficiently  to  see  the  working  of  its  parts,  and 
left  it  in  the  hands  of  the  man  who  does  the  work 


of  caring  for  the  lawn,  without  any  special  com¬ 
ment  In  a  day  or  two  after  the  verdict  was  volun¬ 
teered:  “  I  want  to  say  that  that  Lawn  Sweeper  is  a 
very  practical  and  useful  machine.” — Certainly  the 
makers  could  have  no  more  favorable  oomment  than 
this  from  a  practical  man  that  their  machine  is 
both  "  practical  and  useful.” 


Fig.  2. — THE  LAWN  SWEEPER,  SHOWING  THE  PARTS. 
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Fencing  and!  Fencea 

It  is  entirely  impracticable  to  answer  the  irmlti- 
tude  of  individual  inquiries  for  specifications,  cost 
of  a  particular  kind  and  amount  of  fence,  etc.,  etc. 
We  do  not  deaf  in  or  supply  any  kind  of  fencing  or 
materials.  Nor  can  we  report  upon  the  various 
models  and  descriptions,  often  not  very  clear  to  be 
understood,  that  ase  submitted  for  an  opinion.  All 
received  are  examined  as  we  have  time,  and  ans¬ 
wered  if  considered  important.  At  least  nine- 
tenths  of  all  tlie  plans,  models,  etc.,  of  fence  posts 
received,  are  too  complicated  and  too  expensive 
for  general  use  in  farm  fencing.  Posts  that  will  cost 
50  cents  and  upward,  each,  will  not  answer,  nor  will 
those  requiring  much  digging  and  “  planting.”  As 
the  cost  of  iron  and  steel  suddenly  jumped  up  100 
per  cent,  we  nearly  dropped  the  hunt  after  metallic 
frosts  for  a  time,  though  they  are  very  desirable  on 
account  of  their-  permanence,  their  non-destrncti- 
bility  by  fire  on  the  prairies  and  elsewhere,  and  their 
easy  setting  and  their  firmness  when  well  set.  The 
price  of  iron  having  declined  greatly  during  two 
months  past,  we  resume  the  subject  of 


cement  and  coarse  sand,  or  sand  and  gravel,  or  even 
a  sandy  loam.  It  will  speedily  harden  firmly  into 
the  soil  and  strongly  support  the  post.  A  barrel  of 
the  hydraulic  lime  will  suffice  for  a  very  large 
number  of  posts,  and  cost  about  one  cent  each- 
depending  upon  the  amount  required  by  the  nature 
of  soil,  size  of  post,  strength  of  fence  desired,  and 
the  kind  of  gravel  or  sand  or  cobble  stones  avail¬ 
able  for  mixing  with  the  cement.  With  gravel  or 
cobble  stones  a  pint  of  cement  may  answer  in  a 
compact  soil  requiring  only  a  small  collar.  If  the 
average  be  a  quart,  the  cost  would  be  from  1  to  2 
cents  per  post,  allowing  the  cement  to  cost  $1.25  to 
$2.50  per  barrel,  according  to  the  locality  and  freight 
expense.  The  present  N.  Y.  wholesale  price  of 
common  Rosendale  Cement  is  $1.10  per  barrel.  The 
grouting  can  be  mixed  in  a  half-barrel  or  box  on 
a  wheelbarrow  or  wagon,  and  be  rapidly  shoveled 
in.  It  hardens  in  a  brief  time  after  mixing  with 
water.  Such  collars  will  prevent  rusting  of  iron  or 
decay  of  wood  at  the  ground  surface  where  this  is 
most  likely  to  occur. — Probably  a  man  could  make 
the  holes,  drive  the  rods  or  posts,  and  put  in  the 
grouting  cf  at  least  100  posts  in  a  single'  day’s  work. 


at  the  points  where  the  wires  pass,  and  fas¬ 
tening  them  with  a  binding  wire  twisted  on. 
With  the  cement  collar,  probably  Much  rods  will 
answer  for  ordinary  fence,  or  better,  Much.  The 
size  of  the  ring,  and  the  depth  of  the  base  in  the 
ground,  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  firmness  of 


Fig.  32.  Fig.  33. 


Fence  Poets. 

Supporting  Iron  Posts.— A  Suggestion  that 
may  Materially  Aid  in  Solving  the  Me¬ 
tallic  Post  Question. 

In  the  forms  and  plans  for  iron  Fence  posts,  a 
great  deal  of  ingenuity  and  expense  is  devoted  to 
supporting  the  post  firmly  in  the  ground.  A  simple 
iron  rod  or  bar,  five-eighths  to  three-fourths  inch  in 
diameter,  would  suffice  for  most  fence  posts,  if  it 
would  stand  firmly  in  the  soil.  So  would  a  wooden 
post  2 4  inches  in  diameter,  if  of  a  tough,  durable 
kind ;  and  such  posts  can  easily  be  driven,  if 
sharpened.  If  the  soil  has  any  degree  of  compact¬ 
ness  at  15  to  30  inches  below  the  surface,  the 
bottom  of  a  very  small  post  or  rod  will  stand  firmly 
enough;  the  trouble  is  at  the  surface.  Unless  the 
ground  be  very  hard  these  small  rods  or  posts  will 
h way, and  the  various  devices  of  collars,  flanges, etc., 
are  designed  to  prevent  this.  It  occurs  to  us  that 
a  very  simple  method  may  be  adopted  thus  :  The 
places  of  the  posts  being  marked  out,  take  a  sharp, 
narrow  spade,  fiat,  or  curved  like  a  tile-drain  spade 
or  scoop,  cut  out  a  surface  hole,  square  or  round, 
or  triangular,  4  th  7  inches  in  diameter,  and  5  to  10 
inches  deep,  according  to  the  compactness  or  loose¬ 
ness  of  the  surface  soil.  If  the  soil  is  very  loo^e, 
like  a  light  prairie,  this  hole 
will  be  all  the  better  if  made 
by  driving  down  with  a 
sledge  hammer  or  beetle, and 
withdrawing  it,  a  piece  of 
hard-wood  (fig.  29  or  fig.  30) 
with  a  somewhat  bluntpoint, 
Mg.  29.  Fig.  30.  and  large  enough  to  make 
the  hole  of  the  size  desired. 
This  will  pack  the  earth  firmly  on  all  sides.  Then 
in  the  center  of  these  openings  drive  down  the  iron 
rod  posts,  or  the  small  wooden  ones,  as  deeply  as 
may  be  needed,  and  complete  the  fence,  with  the 
spaces  around  the  posts  at  the  ground  surface  left 
open,  as  in  figures  31. — A  and  B  show  round  and 


square  openings  made  with  a  spade.  C  and  D  show 
the  openings  made  by  driving  the  blocks  shown  in 
figs.  29,  30 ;  E  and  F  show  similar  openings  for 
small  wooden  posts.  —  Finally,  fill  these  open¬ 
ings  with  a  grouting,  or  mortar,  made  of  hydraulic 


If  it  be  objected  that  posts  thus  set  will  heave  by 
frost,  we  think  this  no  more  likely  than  when  set 
in  the  soil  unprotected.  The  cement  will  rise  and 
sink  with  the  rest  of  the  soil.  For  iron  rods,  per¬ 
haps—  and  we  only  throw  it  out  suggestively— the 
holes  might  be  dug,  wooden  pins,  the  merest  trifle 
larger  than  the  rods,  be  set  in,  the  concrete  poured 
around,  and  the  pins  be  drawn  out  just  when  the 
grouting  sets,  but  is  not  hard  enough  to  prevent 
their  withdrawal.  A  smooth  hole  will  thus  be  left 
to  drive  the  rod  through.  If  the  cement  stands  half 
an  inch  above  the  surface  to  shed  off  water,  and 
the  soil  be  dry  below,  so  that  water  will  not  collect 
and  freeze  the  rod  to  it,  the  cement  collar  will  rise 
atid  settle  during  freezing  and  thawing,  without 
moving  the  rod. 

Perhaps  the  above  original  suggestions  may  go 
a  good  way  toward  settling  the  metal  fence  post 
question.*  The  cement  can  be  used  with  any  form 
of  posts  already  devised.  Round  rods  five-eighths 
inch  in  diameter  weigh  about  one  p«und  to  the 
foot,  and  those  three-fourths  inch  not  quite  11  lbs. 
per  foot.  At  3  cents  per  pound,  a  64  feet,  4  inch, 
round  bar,  weighing  91  lbs.  will  cost  234  cents  ; 
cement  say  14  cents;  total,  30  cents.  For  a  five- 
eighths  inch  bar,  6s  feet  long,  64  lbs.,  21  to  22 cents, 
cement  included.  Any  form  of  bar  may  be  used. 
A  flat  bar  61  feet  long,  1  Inch  wide,  half-inch  thick, 
weighs  nearly  10  lbs.,  which,  at  3  cents  per  pound, 
and  1  cent  for  cement,  would  cost  30  to  31  cents 
per  post.  If  three-eighths  inch  thick,  the  weight 
will  be  about  74  lbs.,  costing  24  cents,  including  14 
cents  for  cement. 

Very  small  Cedar  or  Locust  posts,  or  of  other 
tough  durable  wood,  can  usually  be  obtained 
cheaply — as  the  freight  will  be  light — in  many  places 
at  6  or  8  cents  each,  and  one  or  two  cents  worth  of 
cement,  used  as  above,  will  support  them  firmly. 
When  iron  falls  to  about  2  cents  a  pound,  as  it  is 
likely  to,  we  can  get  effective  flat  or  round  bar 
posts,  cement  included,  for  15  to  20  cents  each. 

Figs.  JJ!£,  itli. — R.  H.  Mong,  of  Delaware  Co., 
Iud.,  sends  us  sketches  of  several  forms  of  posts, 
from  which  we  select  the  following  two  :  Figure  32 
shows  a  bar  of  round  iron,  4  or  4  inch  in  diameter. 
The  lower  end  is  bent  at  right  angles  to  form  an 
imperfect  ring,  say  4  inches  in  diameter,  which  will 
lie  flat  upon  the  bottom  of  a  hole,  dug,  or  better 
bored  with  a  post  auger.  A  flat  stone  is  laid  upon 
this  ring  or  base,  and  the  earth  packed  in  firmly, 
using  small  stones  or  gravel  if  accessible.  A  small 
bar,  however  strongly  anchored  at  the  bottom,  will 
not  be  held  firmly  by  the  ordinary  surface  soil.  Un¬ 
less  small  stones  are  at  hand  to  paek  around  it, 
hydraulic  cement,  described  elsewhere,  or  some 
other  support,  will  be  necessary.  The  running 
wires  can  be  attached  to  the  upright  bar  by 
notches,  filed  or  struck  in  with  a  cold  chisel 

*N.  B.— The  above  described  methods  seem  to  be  so 
valuable,  that  we  have  applied  for  Letters  Patent,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  other  parties  from  taking  out  patents,  as  we 
understand  they  would  have  power  to  do,  if  not  fore¬ 
stalled —  and  thus  prevent  their  nee  by  our  readers. 


the  soil.  In  compact  soil,  with  cement  collar,  one 
foot  deep  may  answer.  Allowing  two  feet  for  the 
ground  portion,  including  the  ring,  and  41  feet 
above  ground,  64  feet  of  bar  will  be  needed.  This 
will  weigh,  for  4-inch  diameter,  about  94  lbs.,  tfnd 
for  4-inch,  about  64  lbs.  At  3  cents  per  lb.,  the 
4-inch  rod,  64  feet  long,  would  cost  about  284  cents, 

and  the  i-  inch  for  204  cents _ Figure  33  has  the 

same  underground  base,  but  its  upper  end  is  bent 
at  right  angles  to  pass  through  an  auger  hole  in  a 
wooden  piece  2  inches  square  or  larger.  It  is  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  ground  bar  with  two  staples  as  shown. 
This  is  cheaper  than  the  all  iron  post, but  the  wooden 
bar  will  of  course  decay  in  time,  unless  specially 
prepared,  and  it  will  not  be  fire-proof.  (The  artist 
erred  in  showing  the  wood  part  in  the  ground ;  it  is 
to  be  kept  entirely  above  the  surface). 

No.  34.— Herr  Peter  Werner,  of  Worthington, 
Iowa,  sends  a  sketch,  and 
suggests  that  iron  rods, 
sharpened  at  the  lower  end, 
may  be  bent  readily  into  the 
form  of  a  screw,  as  6hown 
in  M,  or  any  shape  de¬ 
sired,  and  worked  into  the 
soil  by  turning  them,  which 
may  be  done  with  a  black¬ 
smith’s  tongs,  or  large 
wrench.  The  upper  end 
may  be  bent  like  0  in  the 
engraving,  and  an  iron  rod 
put  in  to  turn  them  into 
the  soil.  The  coils  standing 
transversely  will  strongly 
No.  34.  support  the  portion  above 

ground.  Such  posts  may  be  of  round  iron  rods,  31, 
or  flattened  bars,  JV,  and  these  may  be  of  any  de¬ 
sired  size,  strength,  and  weight. 

Nos.  35,  3<J. — C.  D.  Roberts  of  Sherman,  Wyo¬ 
ming  Territory,  sends  us  a  description  of  a  fence 
considerably  used  with  and  without  wire  for  Cattle 
Ranches,  especially  when  small  trees  or  poles  are 


plentiful,  but  heavier  timber  for  posts  and  boards 
scarce.  Mr.  R.  says,  “  it  turns  the  wildest  cattle, 
and  holds  the  smallest  lamb.”  It  is  also  portable, 
and  can  be  taken  down  and  moved  if  desired.  The 
base,  fig.  35,  is  the  split  half  of  a  larger  polo  or 
small  log,  of  any  desired  length,  in  which  two  auger 
holes  are  bored  near  the  middle,  a  little  distance 
apart.  Into  these,  two  upright  poles  say  2  Inches  in 
diameter  are  set.  The  small  poles  for  the  running 
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fence  are  laid  in  between,  the  spaces  left  being  of 
the  thickness  of  the  poles.  The  tops  of  the  op- 
rights  are  bound  together  with  wire  or  pieces  of  old 
iron  hoops.  Flat  stones  or  billets  of  wood  placed 
under  the  base  pieces  will  keep  them  from  the 
ground  and  save  decay.  The  distance  apart  of  the 
Jjase  pieces  will  depend  upon  the  length  and 
strength  of  the  poles  available.  No.  36  is  the  ar- 


Fig.  36. 


rangement  for  wire,  plain  or  barbed,  having  only  one 
upright  of  durable  wood,  and  somewhat  stronger 
than  when  two  are  used.  A  brace  piece  is  firmly 
fastened  with  heavy  nails  upon  one  side.  Any  kind 
<of  plain  or  barbed  wire  can  be  used  on  these  stakes. 

Experience  with.  Barbed  "Wire. 

FROM  A  MISSOURI  CORRESPONDENT. 

N.  B.  Shearer,  Clinton  Co.,  Mo.,  writes  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  that  be  is  not  interested  in 
the  manufacture  or  sale  of  barbed  wire,  and  says  : 
“ . . . .  Four  years  ago  I  put  np  one  wire  above  four 
boards  for  a  neighbor,  and  one  wire  above  five 
boards  the  following  year.  He  told  me  a  short  time 
ago  that  no  stock  ever  troubled  those  fences.  Two 
years  ago  I  put  up  forty  rods  for  myself,  joining  my 
neighbor’s  pasture,  using  three  slats  at  the  bottom 
for  hogs,  and  three  wires  above.  He  has  a  span  of 
young  mules  that  would  jump  an  ordinary  fence, 
and  they  tried  those  wires  long  enough  for  one  of 
them  to  get  an  car  tom  about  an  inch.  Since  then 
those  mules  are  careful  not  to  touch  that  fence.  I 
was  so  well  pleased  with  its  needing  no  attention, 
that  this  spring  I  have  put  up  115  rods,  using  two 
planks  at  the  bottom,  and  three  wires  above  ;  I  set 
my  posts  16  feet  apart,  and  drove  a  short  stake  at 
the  center  of  the  planks,  leaving  it  high  enough  to 
reach  the  lower  wire.  I  put  the  lower  plank  four 
inches  above  the  ground,  left  a  four  inch  crack  be¬ 
tween  the  planks,  and  put  the  lower  wire  five  inches 
above  the  planks,  with  one  foot  openings  between 
the  wires.  It  makes  a  good  fence.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  wire  used  about  here  for  the  upper  part  of 
fences,  but  it  is  pretty  well  agreed  that  it  needs 
planks  or  slats  at  the  bottom.  A  good  deal  is  built 
with  three  planks  and  two  wires.  Once  in  a  while 
I  hear  of  a  steer  or  horse  getting  hurt,  not  because 
they  don’t  see  t^o  wire,  but  because  they  are  used 
to  breaking  over  other  fences,  and  they  try  the  wire 
once,  but  never  the  second  time.  I  don’t  think 
iron  posts  will  be  used  here  for  some  time,  as  White 
or  Burr  Oak  posts  can  be  had  for  10  to  13  cts.  each. 

“  My  method  of  straining  the  wire  is  to  fasten  one 
end,  and  unroll  the  strand  the  whole  length  of  the 
fence  then,  with  a  rail  or  pole,  10  or  13  feet  long,  I 
wind  the  wire  around  the  pole,  about  two  feet  from 
one  end,  and  with  that  end  catch  on  to  the  post, 
and  taking  the  other  end  walk  around.  By  the  time 
I  get  the  wire  fast  to  the  posts,  the  unevenness  of 
the  ground  makes  it  taut.  Barbed  wire  is  univer¬ 
sally  liked  here,  nearly  every  one  making  a  new 
fence  puts  on  some  wire.  Some  would  rather  have 
three  boards  with  two  wire3 ;  others  prefer  two 
planks  with  three  wires.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed 
that  it  wants  some  wire  to  turn  cattle.” 

DR.  HORNE  ON  BARBED  FENCES. 

Dr.  ffm.  Home,  Veterinary  Surgeon,  Janesville, 
Wis.,  in  a  letter  to  the  ‘‘Country  Gentleman” 
writes :  “  Unquestionably  the  barbed  wire  fence  has 
important  qualities  to  recommend  it.  It  is  cheap 
tn  first  cost,  and  qnite  serviceable.  It  is  easily  put 
up  and  easily  kept  good.  It  looks-weil  and  does 
not  harbor  vermin.  This  is  all  well  enough,  hut 
there  are  more  serious  objections.  It  is  unques¬ 
tionably  the  most  dangerous  and  cruel  fence  ever 
invented.  As  now  put  up,  it  is  a  murderous, 
treacherous  snare,  and  inflicts  much  suffering  upon 
our  domestic  animals.  I  am  quite  in  a  position  to 


know  whereof  I  speak.  I  have  seen  numbers  of 
young  colts  literally  tom  to  pieces.  One  fine  filly  I 
saw  with  her  throat  cut,  by  being  tangled  in  the 
barbed  wire  and  straggling  to  get  free.  I  have 
seen  several  with  the  joints  literally  sundered  by 
this  wire.  I  have  seen  a  fine  mare  with  her  fore 
feet  nearly  sawed  off.  Many  of  these,  and  others, 
were  my  own  patients.  Some  of  them  recovered 
fully,  having  only  a  few  scars.  Many  of  them  were 
ruined  for  life.  Sheep  seem  to  be  the  next  great¬ 
est  sufferers  from  this  fence.  Many  of  them  have 
been  fearfully  mangled  and  tom.  Cows  and  swine 
do  better.  Cattle  are  much  slower  animals,  and 
much  tougher  skinned  ;  still  I  have  seen  some  cat¬ 
tle  badly  tom  and  mangled.  Pigs  are  very  cunuing, 
and  not  much  liable  to  be  seriously  hurt.  Lambs 
and  calves  suffer  a  good  deal. 

“In  its  present  general  construction,  the  barb  wire 
fence  comes  under  the  law  for  the  prevention  of 
cruelty  to  animals,  and  it  would  be  a  simple  matter 
to  make  au  action  lie,  if  properly  managed.— The 
question  is,  whether  we  shall  do  away  with  this  eco¬ 
nomical,  useful  fence,  which  is  of  so  much  value 
to  the  treeless  farmer  out  of  reach  of  the  lumber 
market,  or  so  far  away  as  to  preclude  the  possibil¬ 
ity  of  wood  fencing.  I  think  not  Surely  we  can 
devise  some  modification  of  the  evils  following  the 
use  of  this  fence.  I  hope  our  intelligent  stock-men 
will  try  and  hit  on  some  method  which  will  do 
away  with  the  objections  to  this  useful  fence.” 

Our  first  strong  prejudice  against  Barbed-wire 
fences  was  gathered  at  Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  confirm¬ 
ed  afterwards  at  Beloit,  Wis.,  not  far  from  Janes¬ 
ville.  It  was  there  that  we  first  met  with  the  Brink- 
erhoff  steel  strap,  which,  with  the  modified  barbs 
we  suggested  several  months  ago,  we  still  believe 
to  be  the  most  desirable  fence.  This  is  shown  in 
No.  30  of  our  January  number.  But  there  seems  to 
be  some  hitch  in  bringing  it  into  the  general  market. 


A  Home-made  Hay  Sask. 

It  Is  now  the  time  when  everything  should  be  put 
in  order  for  the  baying  season,  which,  with  all  its 
hurry,  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Among  other  things, 
a  good  substantial  Hay  Rack,  or  “Hay-Rigging,” 
as  it  Is  often  called,  if  not  already  at  hand,  should 
be  supplied  ;  and  this  the  farmer  can  do  himself. 
The  engraving  is  of  one  that  the  writer  has  used  for 
years,  and  finds  it  Lu  all  respects  satisfactory.  In 


its  construction  two  bed-pieces,  A,  A,  are  required, 
these  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  rack,  about  16 
feet,  and  rest  upon  the  bolsters  of  the  wagon.  Oak 
scantling  or  plank  may  be  used ;  but  a  lighter  wood 
is  better  if  made  sufficiently  large.  In  the  one  re¬ 
ferred  to,  a  white-wood  log,  9  inches  in  diameter, 
was  used ;  this  was  split  in  halves,  the  curved  or 
sap-wood  side  being  placed  outward,  with  notches 
cut  in  it,  to  make  a  close  fit  with  the  stakes,  and 
thus  keep  the  rack  from  sliding.  Three  cross¬ 
pieces,  B,  B,  of  3  by  3  scantling,  and  8  feet  long, 
are  spiked  upon  the  bed-pieces  in  notches  made  to 
receive  them,  and  in  the  places  shown  in  the. en¬ 
graving.  Between  the  two  rear  cross-pieces,  two 
heavy  “  hoops,”  C,  0,  pass  over  on  a  curve  to  keep 
the  hay  from  falling  upon  the  wheel  below.  The 
hoops  are  made  from  young  hickory  trees,  3  or  4 
inches  through,  split  in  the  middle,  and  bent  to  the 
proper  shape.  The  ends  are  securely  fastened  in 
D-shapcd  boles  in  the  cross-pieces.  Inch  boards 
about  a  foot  in  width  are  placed  upon  the  middle 
cross-pieces,  and  form  the  “wings”  of  the  rack. 
These  boards  are  level.  In  the  front,  short  stand¬ 
ards  rise  from  the  ends  of  the  bed-pieces,  A,  A, 
which  are  joined  by  the  short  cross-piece,  R  The 


short  standards,/),  carry  the  cross-piece,  12,  which  to 
a  foot  or  so  above  the  bed-piece — the  distance  to  be 
determined  by  the  size  of  the  front  wheels.  Upon 
this  raised  cross-piece,  and  running  back  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  direction,  are  two  boards,  like  those  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  rack — but  being  raised  in  front  they  keep 
the  hay  from  the  wheels  below  them.  To  complete 
the  rack,  a  “  ladder  ”  is  put  at  the  front ;  this  con¬ 
sists  of  two  stout  pieces  bolted  to  the  inner  sides 
of  the  ends  of  the  bed-pieces,  and  approaching 
each  other  as  they  pass  upward,  are  united  by  an 
occasional  cross-bar.  This  ladder  serves  as  a  guide 
in  loading,  gives  a  place  to  fasten  the  reins,  and  is 
a  means  of  getting  off  or  on  the  load.  Two  pins 
36  inches  long  are  60t  upright  in  the  rear  corners  of 
the  rack,  to  keep  the  first  forkfuls  from  sliding  off. 
With  a  number  of  small  bars,  F,  F,  between  the 
bed-pieces  to  hold  the  floor  boards,  the  rack  is 
ready  to  be  put  upon  the  wagon. 


How  Does  the  Water  Enter  a  Tile-Brain? 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  pores  in  drain- 
tiles  admit  the  water ;  but  they  do  not ;  if  they  did 
they  would  as  capillary  tubes  transmit  it  very  slow¬ 
ly.  The  ends  of  the  tiles  are  not  perfectly  smooth, 
and  when  they  are  placed  in  as  close  contact  as 
possible,  do  not  mahe  a  water-tight  joint.  Let  us 
suppose  the  conditions 
to  be  reversed,  and  we 
undertake  to  convey 
water  to  a  distance  in 
a  pipe  made  of  tiles 
laid  as  closely  together 
as  possible.  Any  one 
at  all  familiar  with  such 
matters  will  at  once  say 
that  the  water  will  leak 
out.  at  the  joints  in 
passing  through  such 
a  pipe  for  but  a  short 
distance.  The  manner 
in  which  the  water  in 
such  a  ease  would  go 
out,  allows  us  to  readi¬ 
ly  understand  how  it 
really  goes  in— it  passes  through  the  joints,  and 
will  enter  as  readily  as  it  would  leak  out.  Wa¬ 
ter  always  enters  a  tile  or  other  drain  from  the  bot¬ 
tom.  The  surface  of  the  water,  as  it  stands  in  the 
soil,  is  called  the  “water-table,”  as  seen  in  the 
engraving.  When  during  a  rain  water  falls  upon 
the  surface,  it  at  once  soaks  into  the  soil,  passing 
by  gravitation  directly  downward,  until  it  reaches 
the  standing  water  representing  the  water-table. 
The  water  in  the  soil  then  rises  until  the  water-table 
cuts  the  line  of  the  tiles,  leaking  in  at  the  joints, 
when  it  begins  to  run  off  through  the  drain.  If  the 
water-table  rises  until  it  reaches  the  tops  of  the 
tiles,  the  drain  will  then  run  full,  and  the  water 
will  continue  to  ran  off  by  the  drain  until  the 
water-table  fails  again  to  its  bottom. 

As  to  the  amount  of  water  which  will  enter  at 
each  joint,  Gisborne,  on  the  authority  of  Parkes,  of 
high  reputation  as  a  draining  engineer,  says:  “If 
an  acre  of  land  be  intersected  with  parallel  drains 
13  yards  apart,  and  if  on  that  acre  should  fall  the 
very  unusual  quantity  of  1  inch  of  rain  in  13  hours, 
in  order  that  every  drop  of  this  rain  may  be  dis¬ 
charged  by  the  drains  in  forty-eight  (48)  hours  from 
the  commencement  of  the  rain — (and  in  a  less 
period  that  quantity  neither  will,  nor  is  it  desirable 
that  it  should,  filter  through  an  agricultural  soil) — 
the  interval  between  two  pipes  will  be  called  upon 
to  pass  two-thirds  of  a  table-6poonful  of  water  per 
minute,  and  no  more.”  Porous  tiles  are  not  desir¬ 
able,  as  they  can  aid  but  little,  If  any,  iu  the  flow  of 
water  ;  they  are  not  so  durable,  readily  crumbling 
to  pieces  when  exposed  to  frost,  which  in  ordinary 
seasons  reaches  them  at  the  outlets,  and  in  extra¬ 
ordinarily  cold  spells  may  act  upon  them  in  the 
soil  at  the  depth  of  two  and  a  half  or  three  feet. 
Tile-drains  are  often  spoiled  by  leaving  too  open 
joints  between  the  tiles,  under  the  impression  that 
the  water  can  not  otherwise  get  into  the  drain.  In 
fact,  the  joints  must  be  laid  closely,  otherwise  the 
fine  soil,  or  “  silt,”  as  it  is  termed,  will  wash  in  and 
in  time  so  accumulate  as  to  stop  up  the  drain. 
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A  Country  House,  Costing  $1,500. 

BY  6.  B.  RBED,  ABOH1TBCT. 

This  design  somewhat  resembles  the  one  given 
lost  month.  The  main  part,  is  raised  to  two  full 
stories  ;  the  floor  dimensions  are  reduced,  and  the 
whole  is  less  expensive  It  is  believed  to  contain 
more  than  an  average  amount  of  accommodation 
for  a  dwelling  of  this  cost,  and  to  be  very  conveni¬ 


ently  arranged . Exterior  (fig.  1).  —  The 

breadth  of  the  front  is  37  feet,  and  the  extreme 
depth,  30  feet.  The  foundation  shows  21  feet  above 
ground.  The  inclosing  is  of  horizontal  boarding 
for  the  first  story,  and  shingles  above,  with  a  belt 
course  of  dentil  work  between.  Of  course  the 
whole  may  be  covered  with  the  ordinary  narrow 
clap-boards,  or  the  “  Novelty  ”  siding.  There  are 
two  pleasant  Verandas,  front  and  rear.  The  Bay 
Window  projecting  in  front  of  the  main  part  is 
square-sided,  instead  of  the  usual  semi-octagonal, 

and  has  balcony  finish  above _ Eellaif  (fig.  2). — 

Sight  of  ceilings,  61  feet ;  extends  under  the  whole 
building.  Four  small  windows  are  arranged  to 
furnish  light  to  all  parts.  The  outside  entrance  is 
from  the  rear,  and  a  stairway  leads  to  the  kitchen. 
. . .  .Eireti  Story  (fig.  3).— Hight  of  ceiling,  10 


feet  The  Hall  is  entered  from  both  front  and  rear 
verandas,  and  doors  lead  to  the  parlor,  sitting- 
room,  and  kitchen.  The  principal  flight  of  stairs 
lead  from  this  to  the  second  story.  The  Parlor  is 
square,  with  a  front  bay  window  or  alcove,  a  re  bed 
across  on  the  inside.  A  plain  window  is  placed  at 
the  center  of  one  side.  A  mantel,  not  indicated  in 
the  cut,  is  put  opposite  the  hay  window.  A  door 
leads  to  the  rear  room,  which  may  be  used  either 
as  a  sitting-room  or  a  family  bed-room.  It  has  two 


windows,  an  open  flre-plaoe,  and  a  closet.  [This 
room  may  be  used  as  a  Dining-room,  though  this 
would  involve  much  carrying  of  dishes  and  food, 
and  that  too,  across  the  main  hall,  unless  a  door  be 
provided  from  the  rear  veranda  to  the  sitting-room, 
and  the  veranda  enclosed  with  glass  for  cold  and 
stormy  weather.  The  plan  might  be  modified  by 
cutting  another  room,  for  a  library  or  bed-room, 
from  the  front  of  the  kitchen,  and  let  the  kitchen 
occupy  a  portion  of  the 
rear  part  now  provided, 
and  also  the  rear  veranda, 
and  part  of  the  rear  of 
the  main  hall.]  —  The 
Kitchen  is  really  the 
pleasantest  room  in  the 
house.  In  this  the  family 
spend  very  much  of  their 
in-door  life  together,  and 
special  efforts  are  made  to 
render  this  apartment  as 
cheerful  as  possible,  by 
giving  it  a  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  with  good  outside 
views,  and  where  it  shall 
be  well  sheltered  from 
storms,  and  shaded  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 
Itis  of  fair  size,  with  front, 
rear,  and  side  windows,  a 
large  open  flre-plaoe,  and 
a  6  by  6  feet  pantry.  A 
pump  and  sink  (not  shown 
on  the  plan)  are  placed  be¬ 
tween  the  fire-place  and 
pantry,  under  the  window. 
The  stairs  to  the  cellar  is 
under  the  main  flight. 
An  outside  door  opens  to 

the  rear  veranda . 

Second  Story  (fig.  4). — Hight  of  ceiling  in 
the  main  house,  9  feet,  and  in  the  wing  4  feet 
at  the  sides,  and  following  the  roof  to  the  full 
hight  of  8  feet.  This  story  contains  a  hall,  five 
rooms,  and  two  closets.  If  desired,  the  rear 
wing  room  (6  by  14  ft.)  may  be  furnished  and 
need  as  a  bath-room,  with  water  pipes  direct  from 
the  sink  and  pump  below  —  Construction. — 
The  foundations  are  of  broken  stone  and  mortar, 
18  inches  thick  and  6i  feet  high,  21  feet  of  which 
show  above  ground,  all  neatly  pointed  where  ex¬ 
posed  to  sight  on  the  outside.  The  wails  may  be 
of  brick  where  stone  are  not  at  hand,  at  a  small  ad¬ 
ditional  cost,  say  $16  to  $20.  Chimneys  are  of 
brick,  laid  in  the  usual  manner.  The  kitchen  fire¬ 
place  is  arched  to  the  hight  of  5  feet.  Frame  of 
sawed  spruce,  of  sizes  shown  in  the  estimate  be¬ 
low,  all  thoroughly  framed  and  secured  with  hard¬ 
wood  pins.  The  entire  sides  of  the  frame-work  are 
sheathed  with  rough  selected  boarding  of  even 
thickness.  The  siding  is  of  6-inch  wide  clear  pine 
clap-boards  to  the  hight  of  the  belt  course.  Above 
this  course  the  sides  are  shingled  [or  otherwise,  as 
above  stated].  The  Roofs  and  Verandas  are  shin¬ 
gle  covered.  The  Valleys,  Gutters,  and  Leaders 
are  tinned.  All  exposed  timber  on  the  verandas  is 
dressed  and  chamfered.  Flooring  for  verandas  of 
narrow  white  pine,  and  for  the  inside  of  wide 
spruce.  Marble  Shelves  are  put  in  each  of  the 
principal  rooms.  Plastering :  white  tard-fiuish  on 
two  coats  of  brown  mortar.  Painting :  two  coate 
inside  and  ont  of  any  desired  shade. .  .Estimate. 
— It  being  impracticable  to  follow  the  constantly 
changing  prices,  the  items  of  cost  are  made  at  a 
uniform  standard  with  those  given  in  our  more  re¬ 
cent  estimates. 


94  yards  excavation,  at  25  cents  a  yard . . $  23  50 

50  perches  stone  foundation,  at  $2.75  per  perch .  18?  50 

4,000  Brick,  in  chimneys  (laid),  at  $12  per  M .  48  00 

560  yards  Plastering,  nt  25c.  per  yard . 140  00 

3,000  feet  of  Timber,  at  $15  per  1 ,040,  viz. : .  45  00 


2  8111s,  4x8  in.  30  ft.  long.  2  Ties,  4x6  In.  SO  ft.  long. 

2  Sills.  4x8  In.  22  ft.  long.  1  Tie,  4x6  In.  18  ft.  long. 

1  Sill.  4x8  in.  18  ft.  long.  2  Ties,  4x6  In.  22  ft.  long. 

2  8111s,  4x3  in.  16  ft.  long.  4  Ties  4x6  In.  16  It.  long. 

?  Posts,  4x7  in.  20  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in.SO  ft.  long. 
2  Posts,  4x7  In.  15  ft.  long.  2  Plates,  4x6  in. 22  ft.  long. 
1  Girder,  4x8  in.  18  ft.  long.  28  Beams, 3x8  in.  10  ft.  long. 
1  Veranda,  3x8  In.  88  ft.  long.  18  Beams,  3x8  In.  21  It,  long. 
1  Uidge,  2x6  in.  62  ft.  long. 

100  Joists,  at  15c.,  $15.00 1  250  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.,  $S0..  45  00 

325  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c .  19  50 

55  bunches  Shingles,  at  $125, .  . .  68  75 

250  Sheathing,  at25c  .  $62.50  !4S08idVngs,  at  12c„  #51.00. 114  10 
Cornloe  materinlR,  $23 1  Veranda,  finished,  $30, ...  58  00 
37  Flooring  boards  for  Veranda,  at  25*.  each .  9  25 


185  Flooring  boards  for  inside,  at  28c.'each .  51  86 


4  Windows,  cellar  (complete),  at  $3  each .  12  06 

17  Windows,  plain  (complete),  at  $?  each _ ,...119  08 

3  Windows,  dormer  (complete),  at  $10  each .  30  00 

17  Doors  (complete),  at  $6  each . 102  08 

Stalls .  35  08 

240  leet  of  Valley,  Gutters,  and  Leaders,  at  8c.  per  ft..  19  20 

6 Marble  Mantelshelves .  22  00 

Closet,  finished,  $10;  hails,  300  lbs.,  $12. .  22  00 

Painting,  $110.00;  Carting,  $15.00 .  125  00 

Carpeuter’s  labor  (not  included  above) .  150  00 

Pump,  Sink,  and  Inckleutals. ..  .  . .  103  40 


Total  cost . $1,500  00 


The  Wire  Age.— We  are  told  that  the  world 
has  passed  through  a  stone,  brass,  and  iron  age,  etc.; 
and  it  now  seems  as  if  it  had  arrived  at  the  wire  age. 


In  coming  up  the  streets  of  a  city,  the  first  and  the 
last  thing  to  be  seen,  is  a  wire  running — the  mind 
only  wonders  where  1  Some  one  has  aptly  likened 
the  interlacing  wires  in  a  city  like  New  York,  to 
the  work  of  some  giant  spider,  which  has  covered 
the  streets  and  houses  with  a  net-work  of  iron 
webs.  But  wires  are  not  for  city  use  alone.  There 
are  many  times  on  the  farm,  when  a  piece  of  wire 
might  prove  of  great  service.  There  are  other 
places  than  in  a  pig’s  nose,  where,  if  a  bit  of  wire 
was  used,  much  trouble  might  be  6nved.  Things 
will  break,  and  there  is  nothing  better  for  mending 
than  wire.  A  piece  of  harness,  or  a  part  of  the 
wagon,  harrow,  cultivator,  etc.,  may  come  apart  at 
just  the  wrong  time,  and  nothing  will  so  easily 
mend  matters  as  a  piece  of  wire,  if  it  is  at  hand. 
We  keep  in  our  work-shop,  a  large  spool  (in  fact 
two,  for  different  sizes)  of  copper  wire,  which 
comes  in  play  so  often,  that  it  is  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  essential  things  in  the  outfit  of  the  shop, 
and  we  commend  it  to  every  fanner,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  of  little  conveniences.  A  small  coil  or 
spool  of  such  wire,  should  be  kept  in  the  work-coat 
pocket;  it  will  save  a  vast  deal  of  going  to  the 
house  for  repairs,  and  be  one  way  of  saving 


ts 


money.  One  should  never  6tart  on  a  journey, 
whether  for  several  days,  or  only  a  few  miles,  with¬ 
out  a  coil  of  wire  under  the  seat,  or  in  some  corner 
or  part  of  the  buggy  or  farm  wagon.  Thus  pro¬ 
vided,  one  has  the  means  of  repairing  almost  every 
minor  damage  to  harness  or  vehicle.  In  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  wires,  the  country  should  not  be  out-done  by 
the  city.  If  It  be  “An  age  of  wire,”  it  should  be 
60  everywhere  alike ....  Since  the  above  was  in  type, 
an  Oriole’s  or  Hang-bird's  nest  is  reported  which 
the  birds  built  near  a  mechanic’s  shop,  and  had 
securely  fastened  it  to  the  branch  of  the  tree  by 
means  of  pieces  of  wire  which  were  found  by  the 
thoughtful  birds  in  the  sweepings  of  the  shop. 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  OOTTAGE. 
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The  Jersey  Belle  of  Seituate, 

The  most,  famous  living  butter  cow  to-day  is 
Jersey  Belle  of  Seituate,”  the  property  of  Mr.  C. 
O.  Efims,  of  Seituate,  Mass.,  dropped  in  1871,  and 
bred  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Sohier.  She  is  now  nine  years 
old,  or  will  be  on  the  10th  of  next  month  (July). 
She  is  a  beautiful  cow  of  a  rich-yellow-fawn  color, 


within  a  year  or  two,  so  that  unless  this  wonderful 
cow  excels  her  own  record,  she  will  be  forced  to 
accept  a  second  or  even  a  lower  place. 

Mr.  Darling’s  “  Eurotas  ”  yielded  within  an  ounce 
a  day  of  the  highest  weekly  yield  of  “  Jersey  Belle 
of  Seituate  ”  during  one  tested  week  last  year.  This 
year  s®  far  she  has  not  done  quite  so  well,  but  is 
making  a  high  average.  When  the  Ellms’  cow  be- 


which  was  in  the  sixth  generation.  We  have  in  the 
pedigree  of  this  cow  several  instances  of  close  in- 
breeding.  Stated  in  the  ordinary  form,  giving  the 
dam’s  line,  it  is  as  follows  :  “  Jersey  Belle  of  Scitu- 
ate,”  7828,  by  “Victor,”  3550;  dam,  “Jennie,” 
7827,  by  “  Victor,”  3585;  g.  dam,  “  Minnie,"  7823. 
imported  in  1860.  “Jennie”  and  her  famous  daugh¬ 
ter  were  therefore  by  the  same  sire,  while  “  Vic- 


shading  into  a  darker  tint  upon  the  head,  diversified 
and  mapped  out  with  considerable  white.  She  is 
above  medium  size,  weighing  950  pounds  when  in 
Tier  best  condition,  and  really  represents  exactly 
such  an  animal  in  appearance,  as  well  as  character¬ 
istics,  as  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  produced  by  the 
direct  cross  of  the  Guernsey  and  Jersey  breeds. 
One  of  the  best  uses,  by  the  way,  to  which  inferior 
or  unregistered  animals  of  either  Guernsey  or  Jersey 
blood  can  be  put  is  to  mingle  their  blood.  Cross¬ 
breeds  develop,  with  great  uniformity,  the  excel¬ 
lencies  of  both  of  the  parent  breeds.  In  the  case  of 
“Jersey  Belle  of  Seituate,”  it  is  a  question,  which 
probably  can  never  meet  with  a  solution — how 
much  of  her  rare  qualities  does  she,  or  does  she 
not,  owe  to  a  remote  Guernsey  cross  ?  Her  butter 
Is  of  as  rich  a  color,  and  very  much  the  texture  and 
degree  of  firmness  (or  rather  lack  of  firmness  when 
■compared  with  average  Jersey  butter)  as  the  high¬ 
est  colored  Guernsey  product,  and  this  high  color 
is  held  throughout  the  winter.  The  engraving  we 
give  is  a  faithful  copy  of  an  admirable  photograph. 

The  Ellms’  cow  we  have  said  is  to-day  the  most 
famous  butter  cow  living.  We  mean  to  intimate 
that  she  holds  that  position  only  until  some  rival 
shall  be  fully  attested  to  yield  more  than  22  pounds 
13  ounces  of  butter  in  a  week,  or  more  than  .705 
pounds  in  a  year.  Some  cow  will  surely  do  this 


came  famous  she  was  unregistered,  but  believed  to 
be  perfectly  pure.  Many  of  her  ancestry  had  been 
recorded  in  the  American  Jersey  herd-book.  Her 
dam,  “Jennie,”  7827,  was  then  unregistered;  her 
granddam,  imported  “  Fannie,”  7823,  was  unregis¬ 
tered.  So  were  her  sire,  “  Victor,”  3550 — who  was 
also  the  sire  of  “Jennie”  above  named — his  sire 


tor’s”  sire,  “Pilot,”  and  dam,  “Minnie,”  were 
very  closely  bred,  one  being  by  “  Dick  Swiveler,” 
and  the  other  by  “Dick  Swiveler,  Jr.;”  besides, 
“Pilot’s”  dam,  “  Nellie,”  was  by  “  Czar,”  and  her 
dam,  “  Dove,”  also  by  “  Czar,”  and  out  of  imported 
“Duchess,”  548,  the  dam  of  “Minnie”  before 
mentioned.  We  give  here  the  pedigree  in  full,  im- 


Pilot,  3549. 


Dick  Swiveler,  jr. 
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“  Pilot,”  3549,  and  dam,  “  Minnie,”  7826.  “Pilot’s” 
dam  also,  “  Nellie,”  7825,  and  her  dam,  “  Dove,” 
7824,  were  neither  of  them  registered.  To  secure 
therefore  the  registration  of  this  one  cow,  it  was 
necessary  to  register  seven  other  animals,  one  of 


ported  animals  in  italic.  Breeders  of  cows  in  this 
country  are  putting  in  practice  the  lessons  in  close 
breeding  thus  forced  upon  them,  and  we  mistake  if 
within  the  next  ten  years  greater  progress  will  not  be 
made  in  “  butter  breeding  ”  than  ever.  There  is,  of 
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course,  no  evidence  that  “Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate” 
■'lias  a  drop  of  Guernsey  blood  in  her  veins.  Yet  we 
find  in  her,  as  in  many  cows  upon ’the  Island  of 
Jersey,  strong  Guernsey  characteristics.  The  fact 
being  perfectly  well  known  that  Guernseys  have 
frequently  been,  and  may  perhaps  even  now  be, 
brought  from  the  sister  island  to  Jersey  for  breed¬ 
ing  purposes,  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  this  cow 
has,  and  is  benefited  by,  some  of  their  golden  blood. 


A  Handy  Wool-Box. 

The  use  of  some  contrivance  in  packing  wool, 
that  will  make  the  fleece  more  presentable  in  shape, 
and  safer  to  handle,  is  of  importance,  especially  if 
the  flock  is  large  and  the  device  is  one  that  lessens 
the  labor  of  doing  up  the  wool.  The  Wool-box,  as 
such  aids  are  called,  here  presented,  has  been  used 
by  the  writer  so  satisfactorily,  and  he  can  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  others.  It  consists  of  a  Table  made  of 
three  boards  of  sufficient  length  and  width  to  allow 
of  the  spreading  of  the  largest  fleece.  The  boards 
are  united  by  hinges,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  so  that 
the  side  ones  may  be  turned  up  to  form  the  box,  as 
seen  in  figure  2.  The  width  of  the  middle  board 


Fig.  1.— THE  WOOL-BOX  OPEN. 


determines  the  length  of  the  roll.  At  one  end  of 
the  middle  board  is  fixed  an  upright  piece,  broad  at 
the  bottom  and  thin  at  the  top,  the  inner  side  of 
which  is  concave,  to  fit  the  curved  surface  of  the 
finished  roll.  In  the  upper  edge  of  this  front  piece 
three  notches  are  sawed,  in  which  are  held  as  many 
ends  of  balls  of  wool  twine.  Each  twine  runs  from 
this  attachment  along  the  bottom  of  the  box,  to 
holes  in  the  bottom  board,  near  its  middle.  The 
balls  are  held  in  a  basket  below  the  table.  A 
compound  pressure-strap  is  made  of  four  heavy 
straps  of  leather — we  used  old  tugs  split  in  two — 
and  tacked  to  the  bottom  board  near  the  base  of  the 
front  standard,  and  united  at  the  opposite  end  by  a 
small  rod  of  iron  carrying  a  small  hook,  the  latter 
fastening  into  a  hole  in  the  bottom  board.  The 
straps  are  a  short  distance  apart,  and  the  twines  are 
below  the  open  spaces.  There  is  a  lever  fastened 
at  the  bottom  of  the  table  and  running  out  in  front 
into  an  eye,  to  which  the  hook  of  the  pressure- 
strap  is  fastened  when  the  fleece  is  to  be  pressed. 


Figure  2  shows  the  method  of  using  this  Wool- 
box.  After  the  wool  has  been  brought  into  shape 
by  the  hands,  and  the  sides  of  the  table  turned  up 


Fig.  2.— -THE  BOX  CLOSED. 


perpendicularly  and  secured  by  pms,  the  wool  is 
pressed  into  a  loose  roll,  when  the  pressure-strap  is 
brought  over  the  fleece  and  the  hook  fastened  into 
the  eye  of  the  raised  lever.  The  lever  is  pushed 
down  with  the  foot,  and  the  strings  brought  up 
and  tied  between  the  straps,  when  the  work  is 
done.  From  experience  we  know  that  this  Box  is 
a  very  handy  one,  and  with  it  a  person  can  do  up 
the  fleeces  much  faster  and  better  than  when  done 
simply  by  hand.  With  wool  as  with  other  products 
of  the  farm,  the  highest  price  is  obtained,  other 


things  being  equal,  when  it  looks  the  best,  and  this 
device,  which  any  one  can  make  and  use,  is  a  labor- 
saving  one  that  turns  out  good,  closely  packed 
fleeces  of  pleasing  appearance  in  the  market. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  53. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

My  recent  wanderings  have  taken  me  among  the 
herds  of  five  or  six  good  breeders,  and  1  have 
been  strongly  impressed  by  one  fact,  which  is 
not  by  any  means  a  new  one,  viz.,  that 
The  Bull  is  Half  the  Herd. 

I  went  down  to  Oceanic,  N.  J.,  on  the  Shrewsbury 
River,  to  see  Dr.  Ehriek  Parmly’s  herd  of  Jerseys. 
He  inherits  a  fine  old  place.  I  don’t  know  its  his¬ 
tory,  but  presume  it  was  built  by  some  old  sea 
captain,  grown  rich  upon  the  sea,  and  so  loving 
the  rolling  waves,  he  had  seen  so  much,  that  he 
wanted  to  live  ever  within  the  sound  of  their  roar. 

The  Jerseys. 

There  have  been  several  good  Jersey  breeders 
in  this  vicinity,  and  prominent  among  them  was 
Robt.  L.  Maitland,  who  imported  some  of  the  best 
blood  that  ever  came  into  the  country.  Charles 
Carow  also  imported  some  animals  which  proved 
very  good.  Dr.  Yan  Buren,  and  E.  Delafield  Smith, 
have  each  had  excellent  herds,  and  brought  famous 
blood  into  the  vicinity.  Dr.  Parmly’s  herd  was 
simply  a  useful  one,  there  were  no  “fancy”  cows 
in  it ;  no  very  beautiful  ones.  A  breeder  would 
call  them  “  good  plain  things.”  Two  years  ago,  he 
exercised  most  excellent  judgment,  in  placing  at 
the  head  of  his  herd,  “Prince  of  Scituate.”  His 
dam  is  “Belle  of  Scituate,”  and  his  grand  dam 
“Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate,”  the  most  famous  Jer¬ 
sey  cow  in  the  world.  She  W'as  famous  then,  but 
not  so  renowned  as  now. 

The  bull  is  a  beauty.  His  color  is  yellowish  fawn 
running  into  gray,  with  considerable,  white.  A 
beautiful  head,  full  eye,  neat  incurved  horns,  but 
like  daggers.  His  back  is  level,  his  body  deep, 
his  flank  very  deep,  his  neck  light,  tail  fine,  loin 
broad,  and  rump  bones  wide  apart ;  great  length 
from  hips  to  rump,  and  from  rump  to  hocks.  He 
is  low  set  and  fine  limbed,  with  a  hide  as  soft  and 
silky  to  appearance,  as  that  of  a  well  groomed 
horse.  But  I  did  not  handle  him.  He  was  loose 
in  the  yard  with  the  cows,  and  clearly  “  monarch  of 
all  he  surveyed,”  when  strangers  were  about  and 
took  liberties.  He  had  a  playful  way  with  him, 
which  did  not  seem  vicious,  yet  I  would  not  like 
to  offer  myself  as  a  plaything  for  him.  I  think  I 
would  rather  have  had  him  play  with  Mr.  John  D. 
Wing,  who  was  present,  or  with  almost  anybody 
else.  There  is  a  beautiful 

Flock  of  Yearlings, 

daughters  of  “  Prince  of  Scituate  ”  ;  last  summer’s 
calves  coming  a  year  old.  These  look  as  much 
alike  as  their  dams  are  dissimilar  ;  as  to  color, 
their  hues  vary.  They  are  bright,  upheaded,  gen¬ 
tle  things  of  excellent  form  and  promise  in  every 
respect,  generally  large  teated,  with  good  escutch¬ 
eons,  and  though  deep-bodied,  straight,  fair  limbed, 
graceful,  and  deer-like,  and  withal  of  high  quality. 

The  Doctor  may  well  be  proud  of  his  bull  and  of 
his  get,  for  now  he  has  the  foundation  laid  for  a 
superior  breed,  and  in  this  case  I  certainly  would 
say  that  the  bull  is  sure  to  prove  three-quarters  of 
the  herd.  Not  that  the  cows  are  not  good.  They 
are,  but  they  lack  style,  and  breeding,  and  that 
show  of  “  quality,”  which,  as  it  is  present  or  want¬ 
ing,  is  equally  marked  in  beasts  as  in  mankind. 

A  few  days  after,  I  had  an  errand  which  took  me 
to  Patterson,  Putnam  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  I  saw  the 
Herd  of  Mr.  It.  C.  Paterson. 

This  was  selected  with  care,  and  comparatively 
high  prices  were  paid.  The  cows  are  largely  of  the 
Bronx  and  Bashan  family,  in  fact,  this  is  the  only 
herd  I  know  of  where  this  blood  preponderates. 
They  are  generally  above  medium  sized,  with  large 
bodies,  large  udders  and  teats,  and  are  very  large 
milkers  for  Jerseys.  Many  are  solid  colored,  and 
they  have  a  uniform  look,  which  is  desirable  in  any 
herd.  The  farm  is  in  one  of  the  best  milk-produc¬ 
ing  sections  of  the  State — the  head  of  the  Valley 
of  the  Croton  River— and  Mr.  Paterson’s  ambition 


has  been,  of  course,  not  to  have  his  Jerseys  es¬ 
teemed  as  poor  milkers  by  his  neighbors — to  whom 
milk  (quantity)  is  everything.  He  has  so  far  suc¬ 
ceeded  that  he  openly  challenges  any  of  the  neigh¬ 
boring  herds  to  show  as  good  an  average.  While 
as  to  quality,  without  making  any  intentional  tests, 
he  finds  that  his  record  of  butter  actually  made 
and  weighed,  averages  about  250  pounds  a  year  for 
each  cow.  His  bull  is  “Mopsus,”  now  an  old  fel¬ 
low,  but  of  excellent  form,  and  of  that  solid  dark 
brown,  shading  into  gray,  with  the  darker  shades 
nearly  black,  which  is  a  favorite  color  with  many. 
He  is  of  an  excellent  milking  strain,  and  his  calves 
are  much  like  him,  solid,  with  black  points,  the 
darker  colors  predominating.  Here  I  would  cer¬ 
tainly  say  that  “  the  bull  is  half  the  herd.”  There 
is  a  very  fair  blending  of  the  characteristics  of  sire 
and  dam,  so  that  a  casual  observer  would  hardly 
venture  to  give  the  preponderance  to  either  parent. 

Not  very  far  from  Mr.  Paterson’s  place  are  the 
Norfolk  Red  Polled  Oattle 
of  Mr.  G.  F.  Taber.  -  There  are  about  40  of  them, 
and  though  there  is  so  great  a  similarity  in  all  the 
animals  of  the  breed,  yet  any  one  can  see  that,, 
while  there  are  marked  differences  among  the  im¬ 
ported  cows,  some  being  low  set,  broad  and  deep  - 
others  are  much  taller,  and  differing  more  or  less  in, 
all  their  points  when  examined  critically.  Among 
the  young  stock  no  such  divergence  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  standard  exists,  and  this  to  a  great  extent  1 
would  attribute  to  their  sire.  It  is  an  old  idea 
that  the  young  animal  as  a  rule  receives  from  its 
sire,  as  regards  physique,  external  character,  and 
from  the  dam  those  qualities  which  more  directly 
affect  its  life,  and  hence  are  called  vital  characteris¬ 
tics.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  in  looks— that  is  in  externals,  a  good  bull 
would  mark  his  offspring  so  as  to  occasion  a  strong 
similarity.  But  it  is  supposed  that  the  nervous  or¬ 
ganization  is  derived  especially  from  the  sire. 
Hence  docility,  gentleness,  intelligence,  confidence 
in  his  friends,  are  traits,  which,  existing  in  the  bull,, 
one  would  expect  to  see  reflected  in  his  get. 

Mr.  Taber  was  absent  when  we  arrived,  and  hav¬ 
ing  permission  to  examine  the  Norfolks,  we  did  so,, 
and  found  the  old  bull,  so  quiet  and  peaceable  as  to 
permit  himself  to  be  handled  by  entire  strangers,, 
while  the  younger  one — a  three-year  old — was 
throughout  vicious,  yet  timorous  and  nervous  to  a 
high  degree.  Their  calves  possessed  the  same- 
traits,  though  treated  identically  alike. 

1  don’t  know  how  familiar  the  readers  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  are  with  this  admirable  breed, 
and  so  I  give  a  brief  description.  Suppose  heavy 
low  set  Ayrshires  to  have  the  color  of  Devons,  uni¬ 
formly,  that  is,  mahogany  red,  or  between  the  red 
of  cherry  wood  and  old  mahogany,  with  big  udders, 
as  they  (the  Ayrshires)  usually  have,  but  with  big 
teats,  which  the  Ayrshires  usually  have  not,  and 
with  better  beef  points — that  is,  deeper  in  the  flank 
and  brisket,  fuller  in  crops  and  loin,  and  better  let. 
down  in  the  twist, — and  withal  hornless,  and  a  very- 
fair  idea  may  be  had  of  the  Improved  Norfolks. 
They  are  excellent  milkers,  have  large  calves,  whichi 
are  easily  fattened,  and  they  have  proved,  with  Mr.. 
Taber,  very  hardy  and  healthy.  He  sells  his  milk, 
so  that  I  do  not  know  what  the  herd  would  do  put 
to  the  butter  tests.  If  they  resemble  the  Devons 
in  this,  as  they  do  in  so  many  other  points,  they 
will  be  found  to  excel.  It  was  a  fine  herd. 

A  few  days  later,  and  last  in  order  of  time,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  for  a  short  time  the 

Jersey  Herd  of  Mr.  Horatio  Parke  Kretchmar. 

Mr.Kretchmaris  a  nephew  of  that  excellent  breed¬ 
er,  the  late  Horatio  S.  Parke,  whose  sudden  death  a 
year  ago  cast  a  deep  gloom  upon  a  large  circle  of 
friends.  He  has  much  of  his  uncle’s  love  for  cat¬ 
tle,  and  enthusiasm  in  breeding  them,  and  as  the 
honored  name,  the  tastes,  and  the  fine  herd  are  now 
his,  we  may  look  with  confidence  to  its  continu¬ 
ance  as  one  of  the  best  herds  in  the  country. 

Early  in  the  Centennial  year  I  went  out  to  the 
Channel  Islands  to  buy  cattle,  and  had  a  commis¬ 
sion  from  Mr.  Parke  to  buy  the  best  bull  I  could — 
answering  certain  conditions,  which  indeed  were  60 
accurately  stated,  that  he  may  fairly  be  said  to  have 
selected  the  bull  and  not  I.  We  were,  however,  so 
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well  in  accord  in  our  views,  and  so  thoroughly  un¬ 
derstood  one  another  that  knowing  so  exactly  what 
he  wanted,  I  was  under  no  temptation  to  exer¬ 
cise  the  right  of  private  judgment.  Happily  I 
found  an  animal — a  yearling — so  near  the  stand- 
-  ard  that  I  could  only  hope  that  he  would  not  grow 
away  from  it  before  Mr.  Parke  had  the  opportunity 
to  confirm  my  judgment,  which  in  time  he  did.  It 
was  a  pleasure  the  other  day  to  see  the  mature  bull, 
the  sire  of  as  beautiful  and  uniform  a  lot  of  young 
things  as  one  ever  sees  in  a  herd,  more  than  fulfill¬ 
ing  in  his  full  age  the  promise  of  his  youth. 

Mr.  Kretchmar  has  one  famous  cow  in  his  herd, 
“  Annie  Page,” 

She  is  by  a  son  of  “Alphea  ”  (the  last  calf  of  his 
famous  dam,)  who  stood  for  several  years  at  the 
head  of  Mr.  Parke’s  herd  She  was  a  beautiful 
heifer,  and  at  eleven  months  old  was  found  with  a 
fully  developed  udder  distended  with  milk— and 
from  that  time,  although  she  did  not  calve  until  ten 
months  after,  was  regularly  milked  with  the  rest  of 
the  herd.  She  developed  to  be  a  cow  of  fully  me¬ 
dium  size — a  deep  milker,  and  extraordinary  butter 
maker,  and  although  tested  by  Mr.  Parke,  no  mem¬ 
orandums  of  recent  tests  can  now  be  found.  She 
will  probably  be  tested  again  this  year.  Her  daugh¬ 
ter,  “Annie  Gold-dust,”  by  “Jersey  Gold-dust,” 
dropped  a  beautiful  heifer  calf  by  the  same  sire, 
the  day  that  I  made  my  visit — double  “  Gold-dust  ’* 
and  “Alphea  ” — pretty  good  blood  we  should  say  1 


Another  Flood  Gate. 

Hard  rains  will  eome,  and  small  streams  and 
open  ditches  that  are  almost  dry  one  day,  may  be 
rushing  torrents  the  next.  This  make6  it  a  matter 
of  importance  to  provide  a  suitable  and  safe  flood 
gate,  at  all  those  places  where  the  farm  fences 
cross  such  streams  or  ditches — gates  that  are  easy 
of  construction,  permanent,  and  above  all,  self 
adjusting.  Several  flood  gates  have  been  presented 
to  our  readers  from  time  to  time,  but  none  like  the 
one  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  It 
consists  of  a  stout  piece  of  timber— a  straight  pole 
will  answer— which  fits  into  round  holes  in  the 
fence  posts  on  each  side  of  the  ditch.  To  this  bar, 
which  turns  readily  in  the  posts  that  hold  it,  the 
gate,  or  the  length  of  fence,  is  securely  fastened 
with  heavy  spikes,  or  better  still,  with  bolts.  On 
the  lower  portion  of  the  gate,  an  addition  of  short 
boards,  cut  to  fit  the  ditch,  may  be  made  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  whole  gate  thus  constructed, 
turns  readily  upon  the  horizontal  bar,  the  bottom 


A  SWINGING  FLOOD  GATE. 


swinging  out  with  the  water  and  allowing  it  to 
pass,  but  returning  to  its  former  position,  so  soon 
as  the  water  subsides.  In  making  this  gate,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  part  below  the 
turning  bar,  should  be  a  considerable  heavier  than 
that  above,  so  that  small  stock  will  not  try  to  push 
their  way  through  ;  that  is,  it  is  to  swing  only  by 
the  application  of  a  strong  pressure  at  the  lowest 
part,  as  is  the  case  with  a  rising,  rushing  stream. 


Judging  by  the  Outside.— The  surface  of 
an  animal  can  be  taken  as  an  index  of  its  health,  and 
feeding  powers,  with  considerable  accuracy.  An 
animal  that  has  a  long  and  soft  coat  of  hair,  with 
the  skin  soft  and  elastic,  though  with  noticeable 


firmness  when  grasped  by  the  finger,  is  generally 
one  that  is  healthy,  and  has  a  good  constitution, 
and  sufficient  capacity  as  a  feeder.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  harsh,  coarse  coat,  and  hard  unyielding 
skin,  are  found  upon  slow  feeders,  and  inferior  ani¬ 
mals.  A  good  judge  of  stock  can  pretty  well 
satisfy  himself  of  the  quality  and  value  of  an 
animal,  by  the  looks  and  feeling  of  the  surface. 


A  Home-made  Field  Roller. 

There  are  few  more  useful  farm  implements  than 
the  roller— and  there  are  few,  if  any,  the  use  of 
which  is  more  generally  neglected.  It  is  one  of 
those  implements  that  may  be  had  with  very  little 


Fig.  2. — COVER  FOR  ROLLER. 


outlay,  as  it  can  be  made  by  any  farmer  who  can 
use  ordinary  tools.  Every  field  of  winter  wheat 
ought  to  be  rolled  in  the  spring  so  that  the  plants 
that  the  frosts  have  heaved  from  the  ground  may  be 
pressed  back  into  the  soil  again,  and  a  smooth  sur¬ 
face  given  to  the  field  for  the  reaper  that,  in  a  few 
months,  is  to  follow.  There  is  no  meadow,  espec¬ 
ially  if  it  is  to  be  mowed  with  a  close  cutting 
machine,  but  that  will  be  benefited  by  the  passage 
of  a  roller  over  its  surface.  But  besides  its  value 

upon  the 
winter  crops 
and  mead¬ 
ow  s ,  the 
roller  has  a 
more  impor¬ 
tant  use  up¬ 
on  the  newly 
plowed  field, 
in  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of 
such  clods 

and  lumps  that  the  harrow  often  fails  to  touch.  Upon 
a  light  soil,  where  there  are  no  clods,  the  roller  is  of 
great  utility  in  compressingthe  fine  particles  of  earth, 
thus  making  it  sufficiently  compact  for  the  crop  to 
thrive.  The  use  of  the  roller  after  sowing  seeds  of 
all  kinds  may  often  make  the  difference  between 
the  snccess  of  a  crop  and  its  failure.  By  bringing 
the  earth  in  close  contact,  every  good  seed  will 
germinate,  while  without  the  pressure  given  by 
the  roller,  a  large  share  of  the  seeds  may  fail  for 
want  of  sufficient  moisture  for  germination  ;  or 
if  they  do  start  the  germ  dries  and  is  killed.  Gar¬ 
deners  are  well  aware  of  this  fact,  and  in  their 
operations  use  rollers  of  a  size  suited  to  their  work, 
or  beat  down  the  earth  with  the  back  of  a  spade. 

That  roller  which  will  most  effectually  break 
lumps  and  do  its  other  work  at  the  least  expense,  is 
of  course  the  best ;  but  of  the  many  kinds  now  in 
use  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  is  the  best  for  all 
cases.  The  cheapest,  so  far  as  first  outlay  is  con¬ 
cerned,  is  one  made  from  a  log — and  the  oldest. 

Those  in  which  cement  is  used  for  the  roller, 
when  well  made,  are  lasting  and  satisfactory,  and 
not  expensive.  The  one  which  the  writer  has  used 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  made  upon  the  farm, 
and  entirely  by  the  farmer,  except  the  small  amount 
of  iron  work  which  was  furnished  by  the  nearest 
blacksmith  at  a  moderate  cost.  It  is  a  double 
roller,  of  the  style  shown  in  figure  1,  that  is, 
consisting  of  two  rollers  equal  in  all  respects, 
joined  end  to  end.  A  roller  thus  divided  is  much 
easier  to  turn  upon  the  land,  as  one  half  turns  for¬ 
ward  and  the  other  backward  in  the  movement. 
The  “barrel”  portion,  as  the  revolving  part  is 
called,  is  about  4  feet  long,  3  feet  in  diameter  and 
consists  of  two  end  pieces  or  “heads”  of  inch 
oak,  to  which  the  “  staves  ”  of  narrow  11-inch 
oak  stuff  are  spiked  with  heavy  nails.  The  axle, 
which  passes  through  the  center  of  the  rollers,  is 


a  round  bar  of  11-inch  iron  and  is  secured  to  the 
frame  by  close  fitting  iron  boxes.  The  frame  is 
made  of  3  by  4  inch  oak  scantling  firmly  mortised 
together.  In  front  and  back,  a  board  is  fitted  into 
the  frame  at  the  underside  of  the  frame  pieces, 
thus  making  a  long  shallow  trough,  into  which 
stones  and  other  things  may  be  put  as  picked  up 
while  the  roller  is  at  work.  A  cover  for  the  roller, 
made  of  inch  stuff 
in  the  manner 
shown  in  figure  2, 
is  an  important 
item  if  there  is  no 
shed  under  which 
the  roller  can  be 
kept  when  not  in 
use.  This  cover 
fits  over  the  body 
of  the  roller  and 
rests  upon  the 
frame,  and  is  so  adjusted  that  it  can  remain  in 
position  when  the  roller  is  in  use,  but  it  is  best  to 
remove  it  unless  the  extra  weight  which  it  gives  is 
needed  to  break  the  clods.  Figure  3  shows  the 
form  of  seat  that  may  be  put  upon  the  roller  for 
the  convenience  and  safety  of  the  driver.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  a  board  of  sufficient  strength  to  hold  a  per¬ 
son,  and  provided  with  long  legs  well  braced.  This 
“  stool  ”  is  then  fastened  astride  the  roller  in  the 
middle,  the  lower  ends  of  the  legs  fitting  closely 
into  the  front  and  rear  of  the  roller  frame.  The 
front  end  of  the  board  may  be  shaped  so  that  the 
driver  may  6it  astride.  The  whole  cost  of  a  roller 
thus  equipped  is  not  great,  and  it  will  last  for 
many  years,  with  proper  storing  when  not  in  use. 


Another  Mouse  Trap. 

Mice  are  not  the  friends  of  man,  and  until  they 
change  their  manner  of  living,  or  leave  the  country, 
traps  to  catch  them  will  always  be  needed.  The 
trap  that  will  capture  the  greatest  number  of  mice 
in  the  shortest  space  of  time,  and  with  the  least 
expense,  will  be  the  best.  Mr.  J.  B.  Ritze,  Franklin 
Co.,  Ohio,  sends  a  sample  of  a  trap  of  his  make, 
which  he  has  used  with  great  success  since  1847. 
It  consists  of  a  piece  of  board,  on  which  two  wood 
standards  are  placed,  and  these  are  united  at  the 
top  by  a  short  strip  of  wood.  Through  this  top 
piece  a  round  stick  passes,  carrying  a  heavy  hard¬ 
wood  board  of  the  same  size  as  the  floor  of  the 
trap,  and  held  from  whirling  about  by  the  standard 
pins,  which  passthrough  holes  near  the  ends.  The 
trap  is  set  by  raising  the  heavy  board,  and  securing 
it  in  place  by  a  bey,  and  string,  which  runs  down 
to  the  “tumble  piece  ”  of  a  “figure  four,”  on  the 
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A  MOUSE  TRAP. 

outside  of  the  trap.  The  trap  is  shown  set  in  the 
engraving.  As  the  mouse  nibbles  the  cheese  fas¬ 
tened  on  the  end  of  the  long  stick  of  the  “figure 
four,”  the  “tumble  piece”  is  thrown  out,  the  key 
flies  up  into  a  slot  in  the  stick,  carrying  the  heavy 
board,  and  down  comes  the  latter  upon  the  mouse. 
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This  trap  can  be  made  of  almost  any  size,  to  suit  the 
animal  to  be  caught,  and  may  be  useful  in  taking 
larger  “game”  than  mice.  It  is  not  patented. 


Fig.  1.— COMMON  COMB. 


The  Cabbage  Worm. 

The  most  troublesome  pest  to  the  Cabbage- 
grower  is  the  green  caterpillar  generally  known  as 
the  “  Cabbage  Worm.”  In  some  localities  it  has 
destroyed  the  entire  crop,  involving  a  loss  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  After  one  of  these  visitations 
a  locality  will  be  comparatively  free  from  them  for 
some  years,  but  they  are  quite  sure  to  be  trouble¬ 
some  somewhere  every  year.  As  with  most  other 
destructive  insects,  their  great  increase  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  still 
greater  increase 
in  their  natural 
enemies,  without 
the  aid  of  which 
the  cultivator 
would  be  much 
less  successful 
in  his  warfare 
upon  insectpests 
than  he  now  is. 
The  most  de¬ 
structive  natural 
enemies  of  in¬ 
sects  are  other 
insects ;  these 
are  often  very 
minute,  and 
some  may  attack 
the  pest  in  every 
stage— egg,  cat¬ 
erpillar,  pupa, 
or  in  the  perfect  state.  Many  of  them  live  within, and 
eventually  destroy  the  host.  The  Cabbage  Worm 
has  several  of  these  parasites,  but  the  cultivator 
can  not  wait  for  them  to  do  the  whole  work,  he 
must  resort  to  more  rapid  means  when  the  enemy 
comes  in  force.  For  the  aid  of  those  to  whom  the 
insect  is  a  new  comer,  we  may  say  that  the  worm 
comes  from  eggs  that  are  deposited  on  the  under 
side  of  the  cabbage  leaves  by  a  medium  sized  and 
rather  pretty  butterfly,  which  is  white  with  a  few 
black  spots.  These  Cabbage-butterflies  come  early 
in  the  season,  and  are  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to 
appear  like  a  white  cloud  over  the  cabbage  field. 
When  such  is  the  case  it  is  evident  that  something 
must  be  done  to  destroy  them  or  their  greedy  young, 
soon  following  them,  will  ruin  the  crop.  Every 
female  butterfly  killed  means  the  prevention  of  a 
multitude  of  worms  and,  therefore,  a  strike  at  the 
butterflies  is  the  one  that  is  most  destructive.  The 
butterflies  may  be  caught  by  the  use  of  an  ordinary 
insect  net,  made  by  attaching  a  bag  of  mosquito 

netting  to  a 
hoop  fastened 
to  a  round 
stick,  such  as 
an  old  broom 
handle.  Even 
when  the  but¬ 
terflies  are  not 
so  numerous  as 
to  seem  threat¬ 
ening,  catching 
should  be  per¬ 
severed  in.  If 
the  butterflies 
are  neglected 
and  allowed  to 
deposit  their 
eggs,  the  next 
best  thing  is 
to  make  war 
upon  the  cater¬ 
pillars  ;  and  the  earlier  this  is  done  the  better.  The 
remedies  effectively  used  in  the  case  of  the  Potato 
Beetle,  namely :  Paris  Green  and  London  Purple, 
cannot  be  employed  here,  as  it  would  be  applying 
a  deadly  poison  to  the  edible  portion  of  the  plant. 
The  most  successful  remedy  is  hot  water  at  about 
160°— hot  enough  to  kill  the  worms  and  not  suffici¬ 
ently  hot  to  injure  the  plant.  Apply  the  remedy  at 
once,  as  the  \vorms  soon  eat  into  the  forming  head. 


Fig.  2. — ENGLISH  COMB. 


Curry  Combs. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  the  subject  of  curry 
combs  from  an  historical  standpoint,  interesting  as 
it  might  be,  but  to  simply  call  attention  to  a  few 
of  the  forms  or  styles  of  combs  now  in  use.  A 
curry  comb  as  it  is  now  made  consists,  speaking  in 
a  general  way,  of  thin  bars  of  metal,  arranged  in 
parallel  rows,  presenting  smooth  or  toothed  edges, 
and  provided  with  a  handle  of  some  sort,  by  means 
of  which  it  can  be  grasped  by  the  hand.  In  figure 


1,  one  of  the  simplest  of  the  modem  combs  is 
shown,  with  six  bars  all  provided  with  fine-toothed 
edges.  The  back  is  open,  and  the  handle  of  wood 
extends  from  one  side,  and  is  joined  to  the  comb 
by  a  trowel  shank.  Combs  made  in  this  form  are 
of  iron  Japanned,  iron  tinned,  and  of  brass.  An 
English  pattern  of  a  solid  back  comb  is  shown  in 
figure  2,  which  is  styled  “extra  heavy.”  There 
are  eight  bars  upon  the  face ;  and  two  stout 
“  wings,”  one  on  each  side,  are  provided  for  strik¬ 
ing  the  comb  against  any  object,  as  the  side  of  the 
stall,  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  it.  This  form  of 
comb  is  largely  used  throughout  the  world.  In 
figure  3,  Hotchkiss’  “Superior”  six  bar,  closed 
back,  is  shown.  This  differs  materially  from  the 
English  in  the  manner  of  the  attachment  of  the 
handle,  which  has,  besides  the  trowel  shank,  two 
rods  passing  to  the  front  of  the  comb.  Figure  4 
shows  the  way  in  which  this  style  of  handle  maybe 
grasped  by  the  hand  when  long  strokes  are  to  be 
made  upon  the  sides  or  back  of  the  animal.  The 
“  Champion  ”  is  shown  in  figure  5 — a  six  bar,  solid 


back  comb,  with  the  trowel  shank  flat.  A  bent 
iron  rod  passes  from  one  side  of  the  comb  to  the 
other,  making  at  the  same  time  a  part  of  the  han¬ 
dle  and  the  “dusting  wings” — or  “jar  knobs,”  as 
they  are  variously  called.  The  position  of  the  hand 
in  hard  scrubbing  with  this  form  of  comb  is  shown 
in  figure  6.  Of  the  “Novelty,”  which  differs  from 
the  others  in  not  having  any  wooden  handle,  there 
are  several  kinds.  The  one  shown  in  figure  7  is  the 
heavy  eight  bar,  with  open  back.  A  close  backed, 
one  of  the  same  style,  is  shown  in  figure  8,  as  also 
the  manner  of  holding  the  comb.  The  loop  made 
at  one  side  receives  the  thumb,  while  the  fingers 
grasp  the  bar  that  passes  across  the  top  of  the 
comb.  An  easy  side  motion  is  gained  with  this 
comb  with  the  hand  in  the  position  given.  Figure 
9  shows  “Lawrence  Perfect  Comb,”  with  the  mane 
comb  attached.  The  method  of  attaching  the  han¬ 
dle  is  by  heavy  wires,  two  of  which  pass  along  the 
back  and  sides,  while  two  others  pass  over,  and  are 
fastened  to  the  top  in  front.  A  great  variety  of 
combs  of  this  style  of  handle  are  made,  differing 
in  the  number  of  bars,  and  whether  the  backs  are 
open  or  closed,  etc.  The  manner  Qf  holding  this 
form  of  comb  is  shown  in  figure  10. 

Not  a  tithe  of  the  curry  combs  that  are  in  use  are 


here  given — in  fact,  only  here  and  there  one  from  a 
long  list  of  them.  They  are  all  so  perfect  that  one 
can  not  go  amiss  in  buying  any  of  those  illustrated. 

As  regards  their  use,  it  goes  without  saying  that 
they  are  implements  which  no  lover  of  neat  looking, 
well  cared  for,  and  healthy  horses  will  be  without. 
Like  all  good  things,  curry  combs  have  their  place 
and  their  use  ;  they  can  be  abused  ;  but  the  tend¬ 
ency  is  not  in  that  direction. 


Milking  and  Milking  Time.— Any  one  who 

has  had  to  do  with  dairy  farming,  knows  that  there 
are  a  great  many  poor  milkers,  against  a  few  who 
understand  and  practice  the  proper  method  of  re¬ 
moving  the  milk  from  a  cow.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  some  persons  can  obtain  more  milk  from 
a  cow,  with  greater  ease  and  in  quicker  time  than 
others.  In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  an  air  and 
spirit  of  gentleness  about  the  milker,  which  the  cow 
is  quick  to  comprehend  and  appreciate.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  a  cow,  and  especially  a  nervous 
one,  will  have  that  easy,  quiet  condition  so  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  an  unrestrained  flow  of  milk,  when 
she  is  approached  in  a  rough  way,  and  has  a  pereon 
at  her  teats  that  she  justly  dislikes.  There  must  be 
a  kindness  of  treatment  which  begets  a  confidence 
before  the  cow  will  do  her  best  at  the  pail.  She 
should  know  that  the  milker  comes  not  as  a  thief 
to  rob  her,  but  simply  to  relieve  her  of  her  burden, 


Fig.  5.— THE  “  CHAMPION  ”  COMB. 

and  do  it  in  the  quickest,  quietest,  and  kindest  way 
possible.  The  next  point  in  proper  milking  is 
cleanliness  :  and  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  if 
first-class  milk  and  butter  are  the  ends  to  be  gained 
in  keeping  cows.  No  substance  is  so  easily  tainted 
and  spoiled  as  milk ;  it  is  particularly  sensitive  to 
bad  odors  or  dirt  of  any  kind,  and  unless  the  proper 
neatness  is  observed  in  the  milking,  the  products  of 
the  dairy  will  be  faulty  and  second  class.  Those 
persons  who  can  and  will  practice  cleanliness  while 
at  the  cow,  are  the  only  ones  who  should  do  the 
milking.  It  matters  not  how  much  care  is  taken  to 
be  neat  in  all  the  operations  of  the  dairy,  if  the  milk 
is  made  filthy  at  the  start ;  no  strainer  will  take  out 
the  bad  flavor.  Three  all-essential  points  are  to  be 
strictly  observed  In  milking :  kindness,  quickness, 
and  neatness.  Aside  from  these  three  is  the  matter 
of  the  time  of  milking.  It  should  be  done  at  the 
same  hour  each  and  every  day,  Sundays  not  ex¬ 
cepted.  It  is  both  cruel  and  unprofitable  to  keep 


Fig.  6.— POSITION  OP  HAND. 

the  cows  with  their  udders  distended  and  aching  an 
hour  over  their  time.  We  will  add  another  ness  to 
the  essentials  already  given,  namely  :  promptness- 
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An  Experiment  in  Deep  Drainage. 


Four  years  ago  we  laid  a  side-hill  drain  through 
a  small  pond  hole  at  the  depth  of  15  inches,  which 


was  all  that  the  fall  allowed  of  at  that  time..  The 
drain  worked  well,  and  carried  off  all  the  surface 
water  that  gathered,  but  failed  to  give  maximum 
crops.  Every  season  the  area  of  shallow  drainage 
has  been  marked  by  a  stinted  growth  of  cabbages, 
potatoes,  beets,  and  carrots.  The  adjoining  area 
which  admitted  of  three  feet  drains,  has  given  as 
good  crops  as  could  be  desired.  This  spring  we 
have  dug  a  greater  distance  for  an  outlet,  break¬ 
ing  through  the  rim  of  the  basin  that  held  the  pond, 
and  have  put  down  tiles  three  feet,  which  works 
like  a  charm.  The  ground  is  cracking  for  several 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  drain,  the  water  has  dis¬ 
appeared,  and  the  air  has  gone  down  after  it.  This 
ameliorating  process  going  on  above  tile-drains  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  sights  a  cultivator  can 
behold.  Drains  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet  below 
the  surface  are  a  good  investment  in  all  wet  or  hard- 
pan  soils.  We  notice,  with  great  satisfaction,  the 
rapid  spread  of  tile-draining  in  some  of  the  older 
Western  States.  Recent  meetings  of  the  tile  man¬ 
ufacturers  there  show  that  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Mich¬ 
igan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa,  they  have  1,140 
tile  factories  now,  instead  of  400  in  1870.  During 
the  last  year  they  turned  out  175,000,000  tiles,  worth 
$2,812,500.  The  average  depth  of  laying  the  tiles  is 
33  inches,  and  the  cost  of  digging  is  from  15  to  30 
cts.  a  yard,  but  in  the  yield  of  crops  the  increase  is 
from  25  to  100  per  cent.  The  cost  of  tiles  is  $6.25 
per  thousand,  which  is  much  below  the  prices  we 
have  to  pay  in  the  East.  A  stronger  argument  for 
thorough  drainage  by  tiles  than  these  brief  statistics 
could  not  be  presented.  Even  in  the  new  States, 
where  the  soil  is  far  from  being  exhausted,  it  is 
good  economy  to  put  down  tiles.  The  good  seed 
sown  in  the  American  Agriculturist  from  the  record 
of  Tim  Bunker’s  Experiments  in  the  Horse  Pond 
Lot  over  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  present,  is  spring¬ 
ing  up  and  bearing  fruit.  Connecticut. 


Keeping  Off  tUe  Bugs. — We  have  frequently 
advised  the  making  of  frames  to  be  covered  with  a 
pane  of  glass,  for  use  in  forwarding  cucumbers, 
melons,  and  other  semi-tropical  plants  in  the  garden. 
We  have  found  these  frames  to  serve  a  double  pur¬ 


pose,  in  keeping  the  striped  bugs  from  the  plants 
as  well  as  in  keeping  them  warm.  A  correspond¬ 
ent,  “  C.  W.,”  uses  similar  frames  for  the  insects 
alone.  He  writes  :  “  The  best  investment  I  ever 
made  was  a  few  cents  for  mosquito  netting  last 
season.  I  had  tried  almost  everything  before  rec¬ 
ommended  as  infallible  protection  against  the 


Striped-bug  on  vines  by  practical  gardeners— dead 
clams,  quassia  water,  soot,  ashes,  plaster,  lime. 
Miserable  comforters  were  these  all.  Heavy  rains 
would  wash  off  the  upper  sides  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  under  sides  would  always  be  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  bugs,  so  that  eternal  vigilance  and 
much  use  of  thumb  and  finger  was  the  price  of 
every  squash,  melon,  and  cucumber  grown  upon 
the  place.  But  a  few  cents’  worth  of  netting  drawn 
over  my  bottomless  box,  or  frame,  large  enough  to 
cover  the  hill,  makes  light  work  of  growing  melons 
and  cucumbers.  Plant  the  seed  as  usual,  and  when 
the  plants  begin  to  make  their  appearance,  the 
frames  covered  with  netting  are  put  over  the  hills. 
They  need  only  be  removed  for  the  purpose  of  cul¬ 
tivation,  until  about  the  first  of  July,  when  the 
bugs  disappear.  Any  store  box,  such  as  soap, 
starch,  canned  fruits, etc., are  packed  in,  will  answer. 


The  Temper  of  the  Horse. 

In  a  prize  essay  upon  the  English  Cart  Horse, 
published  in  the  “Agricultural  Gazette  ”  (London), 
the  author  treats  his  subject  under  ten  heads,  as 
follows  :  “1,  the  size — 2,  the  carcase— 3,  the  back 
and  loins — 4,  the  shoulders  and  fore  legs — 5,  the 
feet — 6,  the  hind  quarters — 7,  the  head  and  neck— 8, 
the  color  and  skin— 9,  the  action — 10,  the  temper.” 
We  quote  the  remarks  under  the  last  head,  because 
they  apply  as  well  to  our  farm  and  other  horses  as 
to  cart  horses  in  England.  “  A  really  vicious  stal¬ 
lion  or  mare  should  scarcely  be  devoted  to  the  stud. 
We  ought  not  needlessly  to  risk  the  lives  of  our¬ 


selves  or  the  attendants,  and  we  should  not  there¬ 
fore  run  the  risk  of  breeding  biters  and  kickers, 
for,  without  undervaluing  the  late  Mr.  Rarey’s  sys¬ 
tem,  which  we  believe  to  be  good,  we  yet  prefer  ad¬ 
hering  to  the  principle  that  ‘  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.’  Of  scarcely  less  importance  as  regards 
utility,  although  not  dangerous,  is  another  fault 
which  has  been  stigma¬ 
tized  as  a  vice,  and  which, 
in  purchasing  a  cart 
horse,  we  guard  against 
by  the  proviso  that  the 
animal  must  be  warrant¬ 
ed  a  good  worker.  We 
allude  to  a  hot  or  fretful 
worker.  We  may  endure 
such  fault  in  a  hack  or 
single-harness  horse,  but 
in  a  hunter  or  a  cart¬ 
horse  it  is  a  sin  which 
cannot  be  forgiven.  Such 
an  animal  is  an  eye-sore 
to  the  master,  and  an  an¬ 
noyance  to  the  attendant. 

When  at  work  he  is  al¬ 
ways  fretting  and  sweat¬ 
ing,  and  when  at  rest 
looks  mean  and  misera¬ 
ble.  Jibbers  and  restive 
horses  are  of  course  to  be 
avoided ;  the  former  vice  is  more  likely  to  be  he¬ 
reditary  than  the  latter,  which  often  springs  from 
bad  management  or  rough  usage,  but  the  want  of 
stanchness  to  the  collar,  which  is  understood  by  the 
first  appellation,  is  frequently  innate — hereditary.” 


A  Rail  Holder. 

Robert  Erdly,  Snyder  Co.,  Pa.,  who  “  finds  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  nearly  all  kinds  of  drawings 


Fig.  10.— THE  “  LAWRENCE  ”  IN  USE. 

and  descriptions  of  machinery  that  are  needful 
upon  the  farm,”  wishing  to  contribute  his  share, 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  Rail  Holder,  which  he  has  used 
for  eight  years  and  finds  very  useful. 

Directions  for  the  construction  of  the  machine : 
“The  piece  A,  is  made  of  2-inch  plank,  6  inches  wide 
and  4  feet  long  with  a  pin  hole  at  each  end,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving ;  B,  is  of  the  same  material,  8  er  9 
inches  wide,  41  feet  long ;  C,  is  a  3  by  4-inch  scant¬ 
ling  about  51  feet  long,  and  D,  is  of  the  same 
material  about  3  feet  in  length.  The  piece  E,  is  of 
1-inch  board,  3  inches  wide,  31  feet  long,  with  a 
cross-piece  on  top.  F,  is  3  by  3  inches,  about  16 
inches  long  ;  O,  is  11  by  2  inches,  4  feet  long.  The 
iron  rod  H. ,  is  «  of  an  inch  thick ;  a  chain  will 
answer  the  same,  if  being  about  21  inches  long  ;  1, 
of  1-inch  board  and  3  inches  wide,  about  31  feet 
long  with  small  holes.  J,  is  an  iron  pin  ;  K,  an  1- 
inch  board  about  16  inches  long,  3  or  4  wide  ;  A,  is 
1  by  3  and  7  long ;  M,  a  curved  brace  about  16 
inches  long  fastens  with  hinges  to  B ;  N,  W,  chop¬ 
ping  blocks  ;  O,  the  fence  rail ;  C,  and  D,  are  made 
with  sharp  iron  teeth  in  them,  11  inch  long,  to  hold 
the  rail  in  its  proper  place,  as  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  In  using  this  machine  four  stakes  must  be 
driven  into  the  ground,  one  through  the  holes  at 
each  end  of  A,  and  one  on  each  side  of  B,  near 
the  end  at  M,  to  keep  the  machine  at  its  place. 
When  a  rail  is  ready  to  take  out,  draw  out  the  pin, 


A  MACHINE  FOR  HOLDING  RAILS. 


J,  raise  up  the  lever,  take  hold  of  the  beam  C,  and 
raise  it  up  and  place  M  under  it ;  shown  by  dotted 
lines  in  the  engraving ;  the  rail  is  then  loose,  and 
the  machine  is  ready,  with  its  mouth  open,  for  the 
next  rail.  This  machine  is  also  very  useful  for 
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hewing  posts.  Either  one  of  the  Blocks,  IV,  can 
be  laid  against  the  machine  to  suit  a  right  or  a  left- 
handed  operator.  The  butt  end  of  post  must  al¬ 
ways  be  put  in  the  machine.  Every  farmer  or  fence 
maker  ought  to  have  such  a  machine,  as  the  rails 
can  be  pointed  more  regularly  and  with  ease.” 


[first  prize  essay.] 

The  Family  Cow,  and  How  to  Keep  Her. 


She’s  broad  in  her  hips  and  long  in  her  rump, 

A  straight  and  flat  back  without  even  a  hump. 

She’s  wide  in  her  lips  aud  calm  in  her  eyes, 

She’s  fine  in  her  shoulders  and  thin  in  her  thighs, 
She's  sleight  in  her  neck  and  small  in  her  tail, 

She’s  wide  in  her  breast  and  good  at  the  pail; 

She’s  fine  in  her  bone  and  silky  of  skin, 

She’s  a  grazier  without  and  a  butcher  within. 

— Milburn. 

There  r.re  several  ways  of  providing  for  the  wants 
of  a  cow,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  ot  tain  the  best  results,  that  certain  rules 
be  followed  with  regard  to  the  treatment  the  cow 
receives.  She  must  be  fed  and  milked  at  regular 
times,  be  kept  thoroughly  clean,  have  plenty  of 
fresh  air  and  water,  and  her  food  composed  of  those 
substances  that  will  keep  her  always  in  good  con¬ 
dition,  do  away  with  the  milk  bill,  reduce  the  gro¬ 
cer’s  account,  and  contribute  greatly  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  family.  I  have  tried  various 
things,  and  have  found  fresh  grass  or  fodder, 
provender,  bran,  oil-cake,  mangels,  and  hay,  the 
best  bill  of  fare  for  “Daisy”  or  “Buttercup.”  Avoid 
brewer’s  slops  or  grains  as  you  would  poison,  for 
although  they  increase  the  flow  of  milk,  it  is  thin 
and  blue,  the  butter  white  and  tasteless,  and  after 
a  time  the  cow’s  teeth  will  blacken  and  decay.  I 
was  told  the  other  day  by  a  very  intelligent  dairy¬ 
man  that  after  feeding  his  cows  one  season  on 
brewer’s  grains  he  was  obliged  to  sell  his  whole  herd. 

Mr.  Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  in  his  “  Ogden  Farm 
Papers,”  says  he  expects  to  be  able  to  feed  a  cow 
from  May  15th  to  November  15th  from  i  acre  of 
ground,  but  the  average  citizen  had  better  not  at¬ 
tempt  it,  but  keep  his  half  acre  to  raise  vegetables 
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PLAN  OF  COW  STABLE. 


and  fruit,  buying  what  food  he  requires  to  keep  his 
cow.  A  cow  can  be  made  very  profitable  if  kept  in 
the  following  way :  First,  as  to  the  accommodation 
required,  a  yard  15  feet  by  15,  and  a  stable  or  cow¬ 
shed  arranged  as  in  the  following  plan.  A,  manure 
shed ;  B,  bin  for  driedearth;  C,  cow;  JD ,  store-room  ; 
F,  window  for  putting  in  hay  ;  F,  door ;  G,  trap  to 
loft ;  H ,  feeding  trough.  Her  food  to  be  provided 
as  follows :  Into  a  common  wooden  pail  put  one 
quart  of  provender  (provender  is  oats  and  peas 
ground  together,  and  can  be  purchased  at  any  feed 
store),  1  lb.  of  oil-cake,  Then  fill  the  pail  nearly  full 
of  bran  and  pour  boiling  water  over  the  whole ; 
stir  well  with  a  stick,  and  put  it  away  covered  with 
an  old  bit  of  carpet  until  feeding  time  ;  give  her 
that  mess  twice  a  day.  Her  dinner  from  June  to 
November  to  consist  of  grass  or  fodder  cut  and 
brought  in  twice  a  week  by  some  farmer  or  market 
gardener  in  exchange  for  her  manure  and  sour 
milk.  In  Montreal,  grass  and  fodder  is  brought  to 
market  by  the  “Habatants,”  and  sold  in  bundles. 
As  to  quantity,  a  good  big  armful  will  be  sufficient, 
and  it  is  more  healthful  for  the  cow  if  it  is  a  little 
wilted.  In  the  winter,  hay  and  mangels  are  to  be 
fed  in  place  of  the  grass  and  fodder.  She  should 
also  have  salt  where  she  can  take  a  lick  when  so 
minded,  and  fresh  water  three  times  a  day.  The 
yard  should  be  kept  clean  by  scraping  up  the  ma¬ 
nure  every  morning  into  the  little  shed  at  the  end 
of  the  stable.  The  following  table  shows  the 
food  required  to  keep  one  cow  well  the  entire  year : 


Hay,  the  best,  2  tons,  at  $10  per  ton . $20  00 

200  lbs.  of  oil-cake,  at  $4  per  100  lbs .  8  00 

800  lbs.  of  provender,  at  $1  per  100  lbs .  8.00 

x  ton  of  bran,  at  $12  per  ton .  6  00 

1  ton  of  mangels . .  5  00 


$47  00 


Your  cow  will  require  the  following  “ 

1  five-gall  >n  stone  churn . 

iyz  doz.  tin  milk-pans,  at  $2 . 

1  milk  pail  and  strainer . 

1  butter  bowl  (wooden) . 

1  paddle  and  print . 

2  wooden  pails  for  feed . 

1  card . 


Cost  of  a  good  cow. . . 
Interest  at  8  per  cent 


Any  ordinary  family  will  take  from  a  milkman  at 
least  one  quart  a  day.  We  in  Ottawa  pay  8  cents 
per  quart,  making  per  year  365  x8c.,  $29.20. 


It  is  a  very  poor  cow  that  will  not  average  5  lbs. 
of  butter  a  week  for  40  weeks,  and  that  at  25  cents 
perlb.,  that  is,  40  weeksx51bs.,x25c.,  equals  $50.00. 
So  the  account  stands  thus : 

Butter . $50  00 

Milk .  29  20 

$79  20 

Cost  of  food  for  one  year . $47  00  )  M 

Interest  on  cow  aud  trousseau .  3  69  S 

Profit . .$28  51 


I  have  found  that  two  acres  of  land  is  the  least 
possible  area  that  will  provide  cow-food  for  the  en¬ 
tire  year,  and  that  should  be  divided  thus  :  One 
acre  for  hay,  the  other  for  fodder  aud  mangels.  If 
you  have  no  land  already  seeded  down,  plow  up 
your  acre,  sow  clover  and  timothy,  6  lbs.  of  each. 
In  May,  when  the  grass  has  fairly  started,  top-dress 
it  with  two  bushels  of  land  plaster ;  if  you  can  ap¬ 
ply  it  just  before  a  rain  it  is  the  best  time.  The 
first  year  you  will  have  all  clover  hay,  and  it  must 
be  cut  before  the  second  blossom  comes ;  if  not 
cut  early  enough,  the  stalks  become  tough  and 
woody,  and  are  wasted  by  the  cow.  The  second 
year,  if  top-dressed  in  the  fall  with  the  manure  col¬ 
lected  during  the  summer,  you  will  have  a  fine  crop 
of  timothy,  and  if  the  land  was  good  for  anything 
you  can  cut  hay  from  it  for  three  years  by  giving  it 
a  little  manure  every  fall.  As  early  as  the  ground 
will  admit,  sow  some  peas  and  oats  ;  one  bushel  of 
each  will  plant  one-third  of  an  acre.  Peas  do  well 
on  old  sod,  and  are  the  best  crop  to  plant  on  new 
ground.  In  about  six  weeks  you  can  commence  cut¬ 
ting  it  for  fodder,  and  it  should  give  the  cow  two 
good  meals  a  day  until  corn  comes  in.  L.  B.  Arnold, 
in  “American  Dairying,”  says  of  com:  “When 
too  thickly  planted  its  stems  and  leaves  are  soft 
and  pale,  its  juices  thin  aud  poor.  If  sown  thin  or 
in  drills,  so  that  the  air  and  light  aud  heat  of  the 
sun  can  reach  it,  and  not  fed  until  nearly  its  full 
size,  it  is  a  valuable  soiling  plant.”  Now  Mr.  War¬ 
ing,  in  “Farming  for  Profit,”  says  :  “It  is  a  common 
mistake  when  the  corn  is  planted  in  drills  to  put  in 
so  little  seed  that  the  stalks  grow  large  and  strong, 
when  they  are  neglected  by  the  cattle,  the  leaves 
only  being  consumed.  There  should  be  40  grains 
at  least  to  the  foot  of  row,  which  will  take  from 
four  to  six  bushels  to  the  acre,  but  the  result  will 
fully  justify  the  outlay,  as  the  corn  standing  so 
close  in  the  row  will  grow  fine  and  thick.”  My  ex¬ 
perience  tells  me  that  Mr.  Waring  is  right;  any 
way,  my  cow  will  not  eat  the  coarse  stalks  which 
will  grow  when  the  corn  is  planted  too  thin. 

The  one-third  acre  reserved  for  mangels,  must 
be  the  perfection  of  richness,  well  drained,  and  ma¬ 
nured.  If  the  soil  is  deep,  you  can  plant  them  on 
the  flat,  but  if  the  soil  is  shallow,  plant  them  on 
ridges,  the  ridges  30  inches  apart,  (I  always  plant 
them  in  that  way) ;  then  thin  out  the  plants  to  15 
inches  apart.  Ten  to  twelve  hundred  bushels  may 
be  grown  on  an  acre,  but  the  ground  must  be  prop¬ 
erly  prepared.  In  storing  them,  they  require  to  be 
very  carefully  handled,  as  the  least  bruise  hastens 
decay,  and  we  want  to  keep  them  fresh  and  good 
until  April,  when  our  cow  ought  to  give  us  a  calf. 

I  thought  I  had  tried  almost  everything  relating  to 
the  care  of  cows,  but  when  I  undertook  to  wean  a 
five  weeks’  old  calf,  I  found  my  education  in  that 
respect  sadly  neglected.  I  asked  a  farmer’s  wife 
how  I  was  to  manage,  “Oh,”  she  said,  “just  dip 
your  fingers  in  the  milk,  and  let  the  calf  suck  them 
a  few  times,  and  it  will  soon  learn  to  put  its  nose  in 
the  pail,  and  drink.”  It  sounded  simple  enough,  so 
I  took  my  pail  and  started  for  the  barn,  where  that 
wretched  animal  slopped  me  all  over  with  milk, 


bunted  me  round  and  round  the  pen,  until  I  was 
black  and  blue,  sucked  the  skin  off  my  finger,  and 
wouldn’t  drink.  After  trying  at  intervals  for  two 
days,  the  calf  was  getting  thin,  and  so  was  I.  In 
despair,  I  left  the  pail  of  milk,  giving  that  calf  a 
few  words  of  wholesome  advice.  When  I  went 
back  two  hours  after,  the  calf  was  standing  over 
the  empty  pail,  with  an  expression  on  its  face,  that 
I  translated  into  an  inquiry,  as  to  why  I  hadn’t  left 
that  pail  there  before.  I  have  weaned  several 
calves  since  then,  but  have  never  had  any  trouble. 
Leave  them  with  the  cow  3  or  4  days,  then  take  a 
little  milk  and  hold  the  calf’s  nose  in  the  pail,  it 
must  open  its  mouth  or  smother,  and  when  once  it 
tastes  the  milk,  will  soon  learn  to  drink.*  When 
it  is  a  week  old,  commence  feeding  with  oil-cake, 
skim  milk,  and  molasses.  Into  an  old  2-lb. 
peach  can,  I  put  one  tablespoonful  of  oil-cake  aud 
one  of  molasses,  fill  up  the  can  with  boiling  water, 
and  set  it  on  the  stove  until  thoroughly  cooked. 
That  quantity  will  be  its  allowance  for  one 
day,  mixed  with  the  skim  milk.  The  next  week 
give  it  that  quantity  at  each  meal,  and  the  next 
week  twice  that.  The  calf  will  then  be  four  weeks 
old,  and  the  butcher  ought  to  give  you  a  price 
for  it  that  will  pay  for  all  trouble  and  the  family 
milk  bill  while  the  cow  was  dry.  It  does  not 
pay  to  raise  calves  where  you  only  keep  one  cow. 
(Mr.  Cochrane,  the  owner  of  the  celebrated  cow, 
“  Duchess  of  Airdrie,”  told  me  the  other  morning 
that  last  year  he  sold  a  calf  of  lier’s  to  an  English 
gentleman  for  4,000  guineas  ($20,000).  I  think  it 
would  pay  to  have  a  wet  nurse  if  one  had  a  calf  like 
that).  A  tablespoonful  of  lime-water  put  in  the 
milk  now  and  then  will  prevent  the  calf  from 
“  scouring,”  a  complaint  very  common  among  calves 
brought  up  by  hand.  I  believe  that  winter  rye 
makes  a  valuable  soiling  plant,  but  I  have  never 
tried  it. 

A  Few  "Words  as  to  G-eneral  Management. 

I  think  it  cruel  to  keep  cows  tied  up  all  summer. 
They  do  not  require  much  exercise,  but  fresh  air 
they  must  have,  and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  them 
to  lick  themselves,  although  they  ought  to  be  well 
curried  every  day.  It  is  better  to  milk  after  feed¬ 
ing,  as  they  stand  more  quietly.  Don’t  allow  your 
milk-maid  to  wash  the  cow’s  teats  in  the  milk  pail, 
a  filthy  habit  much  in  vogue.  Insist  on  her  taking 
a  wet  cloth  and  wiping  the  cow’s  bag  thoroughly 
before  she  commences  to  milk.  A  cow  ought  to 
be  milked  in  ten  minutes,  although  the  first  time  I 
undertook  to  milk  alone,  I  tugged  away  for  an 
hour.  I  knew  how  much  milk  I  ought  to  have,  and 
I  was  bound  to  get  it.  An  old  cow  will  eat  more 
than  a  young  one,  but  will  give  richer  milk.  If 
you  can  get  a  cow  with  her  second  calf,  you  can 
keep  her  profitably  for  5  years,  when  she  should  be 
sold  to  the  butcher.  There  is  nothing  that  will 
keep  your  cow-shed  so  neat,  and  add  so  much  to 
the  value  of  your  manure  pile,  as  a  few  shovelfuls 
of  dry  earth  or  muck  thrown  under  the  cow.  It 
will  absorb  the  liquid  manure  better  than  anything 
else.  Don’t  allow  your  milk  pans  to  be  appropri¬ 
ated  for  all  sorts  of  household  uses ;  you  cannot 
make  sweet,  firm  butter  if  the  milk  is  put  into  rusty 
old  tin.  Skim  the  milk  twice  a  day  into  the  stone 
churn ;  add  a  little  salt,  and  stir  it  well  every  time 
you  put  in  fresh  cream.  Use  spring  water,  but 
don't  allow  ice  to  come  in  contact  with  the  butter ; 
it  destroys  both  color  and  flavor.  If  your  cream  is 
too  warm  the  butter  will  come  more  quickly,  but 
it  will  be  white  and  soft.  When  the  cream  is  so 
cold  that  it  takes  me  half  an  hour  to  chum,  I  always 
have  the  best  butter.  Don’t  put  your  hands  to  it, 
work  out  the  buttermilk  with  a  wooden  paddle,  and 
work  in  the  salt  with  the  same  thing.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  one  quart  of  milk  a  day  gives  one 
lb.  of  butter  a  week,  and  I  think  it  is  a  pretty  fair 
rule,  but  don’t  expect  to  buy  a  cow  that  will  give 
your  30  quarts  of  milk  a  day.  There  are  such  cows 
I  know,  but  they  are  not  for  sale.  Be  quite  satis¬ 
fied  if  your  cow  gives  half  that  quantity.  Place 
the  cow’s  food  where  she  cannot  step  on  it,  but 

[*  It  is  better,  as  a  rule,  not  to  allow  the  calf  to  suck  at 
all.  The  aptness  to  learn  to  drink  is  influenced  largely 
by  heredity.  Calves  from  ancestors  that  have  not  been 
allowed  to  suck,  learn  to  drink  more  readily  than  those 
which  have  been  allowed  to  run  with  the  dam.—  Ed.] 
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don’t  put  it  high  up  ;  it  is  natural  for  them  to  eat 
■with  their  heads  down  I  think  it  is  better  that  the 
family  cow  should  have  a  calf  every  year,  provided 
you  can  have  them  come  early  in  the  spring  or  late 
in  the  autumn.  As  to  the  time  that  a  cow  should 
foe  dry,  that  depends  much  upon  the  way  the  cow 
was  brought  up.  If  she  was  allowed  to  go  dry 
■early  in  the  season  with  her  first  calf,  she  will  al¬ 
ways  do  it.  A  cow  being  a  very  conservative  ani¬ 
mal,  she  should  be  milked  as  long  as  her  milk  is 
good.  When  she  is  dry  stop  feeding  the  provender, 
bran,  and  oil  cake,  give  her  plenty  of  good  hay. 
with  some  roots,  until  after  she  calves.  The  prov¬ 
ender  and  oil  cake  being  strong  food,  are  apt  to 
produce  inflammation  and  other  troubles  at  calving 
■time.  You  can  feed  turnips  when  she  is  dry,  at 
"the  rate  of  two  pails  a  day,  cut  up  fine  of  course, 
but  don’t  feed  turnips  when  she  is  milking.  I  have 
tried  every  way  to  destroy  the  flavor  of  turnips  in 
milk,  but  without  success.  I  have  boiled  it,  put 
soda  in  it,  fed  the  cow  after  milking,  but  it  was  all 
the  same — turnip  flavor  unmistakable — and  as  we 
■don’t  like  our  butter  so  flavored,  I  only  feed  turnips 
when  the  cow  is  dry. 

The  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  in  his  delightful  book  called 
“Play  and  Profit  in  My  Garden,”  says:  “If  a 
family,  in  ordinary  good  circumstances,  kept  a 
separate  account  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  bought 
and  used  during  the  year,  they  would,  doubtless, 
be  surprised  at  the  sum  total.  But  if  they  could 
see  the  amount  they  could  and  would  consume  if 
they  didn’t  have  to  buy,  surprise  would  be  a  very 
mild  way  of  putting  it.”  The  same  rule  applies  to 
the  keeping  of  a  cow.  We  buy  one  quart  of  milk  a 
day  and  manage  to  get  along  with  it.  Our  cow 
gives  us  from  10  to  20  quarts  a  day,  and  we  make 
way  with  the  greater  part  of  it.  I  think  with  a  cow 
•and  a  garden  one  may  manage  to  live,  but  life  with¬ 
out  either,  according  to  my  ways  of  thinking,  would 
be  shorn  of  many  of  its  pleasures  “  Buttercup.  ” 

■  (Mrs.  G.  Bournot,  House  of  Commons  P.  0., 
Ottawa ,  Canada.) 


The  U.  S.  Signal  Service  and  Farmers, 

The  benefits  of  the  United  States  Signal  Service 
in  the  weather  indications  furnished  at  the  various 
ports  have  been  of  untold  value  to  commerce  ;  in¬ 
deed,  it  can  never  be  known  how  great  has  been 
the  saving  of  life  and  property  due  to  an  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  “  Danger  Signals,”  set  at  its  stations. 
In  a  measure  the  usefulness  of  the  Service  is  to  be 
extended  to  Agriculture,  and  arrangements  are  be¬ 
ing  made  so  that  farmers  living  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  daily  weather  reports  may  of  themselves,  by 
a  little  careful  observation,  make  forecasts  of  the 
weather  much  more  accurately  than  they  could 
without  the  aid  funiished  by  the  Signal  Service. 

The  Weather  Case,  an  engraving  of  which  we 
are  enabled  to  give  through  the  courtesy  of 
Gen’l  Myer,  the  efficient  chief  of  the  Service  (and 
known  to  so  many  by  the  familiar,  but  not  disre¬ 
spectful  title  of  “Old  Prob.”),  is  made  upon 
the  principle  that  no  single  instrument  is  of 
much  value  as  a  weather  indicator.  Barometers 
have  greatly  fallen  in  public  esteem  because  the 
makers  foolishly  mark  on  them  “fair,”  “rain,” 
etc.,  it  not  being  possible  for  the  instrument  to 
give  any  such  positive  indications.  A  reading  of 
the  barometer  with  the  wind  in  one  direction,  may 
indicate  very  differently  from  what  it  would  with 
the  wind  in  an  opposite  point.  It  is  only  when  the 
tendency  of  the  barometer  is  taken  with  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  wind,  and  to  these  observations  are 
added  those  of  the  Dry  and  Wet-bulb  thermome¬ 
ters,  and  the  character  of  the  sky  at  sunset,  that  a 
tolerably  accurate  forecast  can  be  made  of  the 
weather  for  the  next  day.  Our  object  is  merely  to 
describe  the  instrument — or  rather  set  of  instru¬ 
ments,  the  whole  being  called  “  The  Weather  Case, 

■  or  Farmers’  Weather  Indicator.”  As  each  ease  is 
accompanied  with  full  and  minute  descriptions,  with 
directions  for  making  observations  and  deciding 
from  these  what  are  the  “  indications,”  we  need 
only  describe  the  different  parts  in  general  terms. 
At  the  upper  part  of  the  case  is  the  Barometer,  the 

■  circle  with  a  graduated  one  within  it  ' and  a  long 
and  short  pointer.  The  Barometer  with  which  our 


readers  are  most  familiar  is  the  Mercurial,  a  long 
tube  containing  mercury.  In  the  Case  a  form  of 
barometer  called  the  Aneroid  (a  made  up  word  mean¬ 
ing  not  wet ,  as  it  contains  no  liquid)  is  used — only  the 
dial  is  shown— ;  it  is  a  circular  box  of  thin  metal  and 
partly  exhausted  of  air.  As  the  details  would  not 
be  understood  without  an  engraving,  suffice  it  to 
say  that  this  box  is  so  arranged  that  its  thin  sides 
will  change  position  with  the  pressure  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  they  will  be  pressed 
towards  one  another  when 
the  air  is  heavy,  and  move 
apart  when  it  is  lighter.  This 
motion  is  communicated 
to  the  short  hand  seen 
upon  the  dial,  upon  which 
are  degrees  corresponding 
to  the  inches  of  a  mer¬ 
curial  barometer.  It  is  the 
short  hand  or  pointer  which 
is  moved  by  the  barometer ; 
the  long  pointer  is  moved 
by  hand  to  be  directly  over 
it,  and  to  allow  any  changes 
made  by  the  shorter  one  to 
be  noticed.  It  also  points 
to  a  graduated  arc  above, 
which  we  need  not  describe 
any  further  than  to  say  that 
all  above  the  circular  dial 
is  a  contrivance  for  showing 
the  mean  barometer  reading 
of  the  place  for  the  month, 
and  that  its  use  is  fully 
described  in  the  circular. 

At  the  right  and  left  of  the 
barometer  scale  are  disks  for 
recording  the  length  of  time 
the  wind  has  been  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  direction.  Next  be¬ 
low  on  the  left  is  the  Wind 
Disk,  to  be  set  three  times  a 
day  to  show  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  Opposite  this  is 
the  Sunset  Disk.  A  semi¬ 
circular  opening  has  behind 
it  a  disk,  half  of  which  is 
red  and  the  other  half  blue. 

If  the  sunset  was  a  fair 
weather  one,  the  disk  is  to  be 
turned  to  show  its  red  half  ; 
if  xoul,  its  blue  half,  or  if 
doubtful,  then  parts  of  both 
colors  are  shown.  Below  are 
the  Thermometers.  That  at 
the  left  is  an  ordinary  ther¬ 
mometer;  the  one  at  the 
right  is  just  like  it,  except 
that  its  bulb  is  covered  with 
cotton  wicking,  which  is 
kept  wet  by  having  its  lower 
end  in  a  fountain  arranged 
to  hold  a  supply  of  water. 

The  Wet>bulb  thermometer 
shows  whether  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  moist  or  dry,  and 
is  a  most  important  aid  in 
weather  observations.  Every 
one  knows  that  clothes 
will  dry  more  rapidly  in  a 
dry  air  than  in  a  moist  one  ; 
if  the  finger  be  wetted,  and 
held  in  a  dry  current  of  air,  a 
sensation  of  coolness  will  be 
felt.  The  Wet-bulb  thermometer  acts  upon  these 
two  principles,  that  evaporation  produces  cold,  and 
that  evaporation  is  more  rapid  in  a  dry  air  than  in 
a  moist  one.  As  water  evaporates  from  the  bulb  of 
one  thermometer,  that  will  be  cooled,  and  its  read¬ 
ing  be  lower  than  that  of  the  other  thermometer 
just  like  it.  Between  the  two  thermometers  are  ar¬ 
rangements  for  showing  how  far  apart  the  two 
thermometers  are  at  any  given  time.  In  dry  weather 
they  will  be  farthest  apart;  if  the  two  readings  are 
coming  nearer  together,  the  air  is  growing  more 
moist — one  of  the  indications  of  a  change.  By  a 
careful  study,  according  to  the  directions  given,  of 
the  changes  that  occur  from  day  to  day,  an  ob¬ 


servant  person  may  soon  learn  to  foretell  the 
weather  with  a  useful  degree  of  accuracy  and  cer¬ 
tainty.  The  real  Case  is  31  inches  high,  131  inches 
wide,  and  about  41  inches  thick.  The  front  is 
covered  by  a  glass  door,  which  is  kept  closed  ex¬ 
cept  when  making  observations  and  adjusting 
the  different  instruments  ;  it  resembles  a  clock. 

The  whole  thing  being  quite  new,  we  are  not  able 
at  this  time  to  state  how  and  where  the  cases  are 


to  be  distributed.  In  a  general  way  we  understand 
they  are  to  go  to  those  agricultural  centers  at  a 
distance  from  large  towns  where  the  regular 
weather  report  is  received  daily,  or  twice  a  day,  and 
where  they  will  be  of  use  in  foretelling  the  weather 
for  that  locality.  It  is  probable  that  we  may  be 
able  to  give  something  more  definite  next  month. 


A  Hogshead  Sheep  Hack. 

Mr.  D.  E.  Manter,  Kennebec  Co.,  Maine,  finds  that 
a  very  convenient  rack  for  a  few  sheep  can  be 
made  in  the  following  manner :  An  ordinary  mo¬ 
lasses  hogshead  is  taken,  and  one  of  its  heads  re- 
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moved.  The  alternate  staves  in  twos  are  cut 
away,  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  thus 
making  feeding  places  for  a  half  dozen  or  more 
sheep.  A  rack  of  this  kind  can  be  made  at  very 
little  cost ;  is  handy  to  put  the  fodder  into,  and 


A  HOGSHEAD  FODDER-RACK. 


certainly  can  not  be  objected  to  by  the  sheep,  as 
each  one  has  a  full  and  equal  chance  to  feed  from  it. 


Water  Supply  for  Barns. 

Mr.  S.  J.  Boyd,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  sketch, 
and  writes :  “  In  April  1876,  I  moved  upon  a  farm 
where  water  was  scarce  around  the  barn.  During  the 
summer  I  dug  a  well  on  a  dry  side-hill  above  the 
barn,  and  some  20  rods  distant.  The  well  (7  ft.  in 
diameter,  by  27  ft.  deep),  was  so  far  above  the 
bam,  that  it  could  be  dug  somewhat,  deeper,  and 
then  draw  water  from  the  bottom  of  the  well,  to  the 
bam,  with  a  siphon.  Eighteen  ft.  of  the  27  dug, 
was  through  very  hard  slate  rock,  which  was 
loosened  with  Common  Rock,  and  Giant  Powder, 
the  latter  doing  greater  execution  with  the  same 
drilling,  and  much  more  convenient,  as  water  does 
not  injure  it  in  the  least  while  blasting ;  in  fact,  I 
used  water  alone  for  tamping.  After  reaching  the 
depth  of  27  ft.,  I  stoned  up  only  from  the  top  of  the 
rock,  about  9  ft.  The  well  then  having  cost  con¬ 
siderable,  and  not  being  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
supply  of  water,  I  did  not  care  to  spend  any  more 
money  laying  pipe,  etc.,  until  there  was  reason  to 
believe  the  supply  of  water  was  sufficient  to  keep 
at  least  a  small  stream  of  water  constantly  running. 
November  18th,  1878,  I  finished  laying  a  half-inch 
lead-pipe  from  the  well  to  the  barn,  and  started  the 
water  running.  Although  last  winter  was  a  cold 
one,  and  many  farmers  were  short  of  water  for  their 
stock  on  account  of  the  long  cold  spell  of  weather, 
my  rock -well  gave  a  stream  of  water  and  did  not  fail, 
neither  has  it  failed  up  to  the  present  time,  (Dec. 


2nd,  1879.)  This  gives  me  every  reason  to  believe 
that  my  dry  side-hill  water-works  are  a  success,  aud 
the  convenience  for  cooling  milk,  and  watering 
stock,  is  worth  more  than  the  interest  on  the  cost 
of  the  well,  lead-pipe,  etc.,  which  at  present  prices, 
would  amount  to  about  $100.” — [The  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  shows  the  method  which  Mr.  B.  has 
found  so  satisfactory,  and  it  may  suggest  to  others 
having  a  side-hill  farm  of  a  similar  nature,  that  a 
like  investment  may  greatly  benefit  them. — Ed]. 


Prickly  Comfrey. 

The  American  Agriculturist  was  one  of  the  first 
journals  to  bring  Prickly  Comfrey  into  notice,  and 
while  we  were  very  guarded  in  what  was  said  about 
it,  there  are  so  many  who  take  the  mere  mention 
of  a  new  thing  as  an  advertisement,  we  were  quite 
desirous  that  it  should  not  turn  out  to  be  a  failure. 
Singularly  enough,  since  we  published  an  account 
of  its  being  planted  largely  in  Massachusetts  in  the 
spriug  of  last  year,  not  a  single  report  came  to  us. 
This  spring  several  inquired  as  to  the  present  status 
of  the  plant,  and  wishing  to  know  ourselves  the 
present  opinion  of  those  who  have  grown 
it  longest,  we  made  the  inquiry  of  Mr. 
Ashburner,  of  Virginia,  the  gentlemen 
whose  communication  we  published  with 
our  first  article  on  the  subject.  Mr.  A. 
writes,  that  he  has  no  new  facts  either  for, 
or  against  the  plant,  and  is  “  still  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  fodder 
plant,  and  worthy  of  a  place  on  every  farm 
in  America.”  Mr.  A.  was  the  first  in  the 
country  to  import  the  Comfrey,  and  at  first 
sold  the  plants,  but  he  writes  that  he  gave 
up  the  sale,  among  other  reasons,  because 
he  did  not  care  to  be  subject  “to  gross 
insult,  from  buyers  who  could  not,  or 
would  not  take  the  trouble  to  cultivate 
it  properly,  and  then  would  not  take  the 
trouble  to  educate  their  stock  to  eat  the 
fodder,  when  grown.”  This  no  doubt 
touches  the  cause  of  whatever  lack  of 
success  it  may  have  met  with,  for  ani¬ 
mals  do  not  take  to  it  at  first,  any  more  than 
wild  horses  will  to  corn,  or  people  who  never  have 
eaten  them,  to  olives.  It  takes  a  few  days  feeding, 
mixed  with  other  food  at  first,  before  the  majority 
of  animals  will  accept  and  eat  it  by  itself,  and  few 
will  take  the  trouble.  Mr.  A.  says,  and  we  think 
with  truth:  “Unless  farmers  will  cultivate  care¬ 
fully  their  Comfrey,  and  give  it  a  plenty  of  manure, 
they  had  better  not  trouble  it ;  ”  he  adds  :  “  I  look 
upon  Prickly  Comfrey  as  the  most  valuable  green 
food  for  pigs,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  and 
fresh  pork  fattened  on  it  is  worth  eating.”  On  the 
whole,  we  think  that  the  plant  is  one  that  will 
be  useful  to  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to 
make  it  so  ;  in  hit-or-miss  farming  it  has  no  place. 


Flax  and  Flax  Machinery. 

No  country  can  be  regarded  as  really  independent 
of  other  countries  unless  it  produces  not  only  all 
the  food,  but  all  the  clothing  material  it  consumes. 
So  far  as  cotton  and  wool  are  concerned,  we  pro¬ 
duce  an  abundance,  but  for  flax  and  the  fabrics 
made  from  it  we  are 
largely  dependent  upon 
others.  Three  agricul¬ 
tural  products  seem  to 
make  very  slow  pro¬ 
gress  in  this  country  : 
sugar,  from  beets,  oils, 
such  as  rape,  colza,  etc., 
and  flax  and  similar 
fibres.  One  reason  why 
these  have  not  become 
important  products  of 
our  agriculture  is,  be¬ 
cause  the  farmer  can 
not  convert  the  raw 
material  into  a  salable 
product,  as  this  either 
requires  expensive  ma¬ 
chinery  and  skilled 
labor  to  use  it,  or  the 
processes  by  hand  are 
slow,  and,  of  course,  costly.  If  the  farmer  is  to 
be  expected  to  produce  the  raw  material  only,  he 
must  be  assured  of  a  market  before  he  will  un¬ 
dertake  its  culture.  Capitalists  are  not  ready  to 
establish  factories  until  sure  of  a  supply  of  raw 
material,  and  it  takes  a  long  time  to  establish  the 
proper  relations  between  the  two — the  farmer  and 
the  manufacturer.  In  the  case  of  sugar,  good  pro¬ 
gress  has  been  made  within  a  few  years,  aud  it 
looks  as  though  we  might,  within  a  short  time,  cease 


to  import  sugar.  In  the  matter  of  oils,  our  won¬ 
derful  stores  of  petroleum,  and  the  improvements 
in  utilizing  the  heretofore  almost  wasted  cotton¬ 
seeds,  make  it  little  necessary  for  us  to  seek  any 
other  sources  of  oils  for  burning,  soap-making,  etc. 
With  flax  and  other  fibres,  one  great  obstacle  to 
their  profitable  culture  has  been  the  slow  processes 
of  bringing  them  into  marketable  condition,  which, 
at  our  prices  for  labor,  made  the  raw  material  too 
costly.  Every  invention  that  tends  to  diminish 
this  labor  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  country.  It  was  with  no  little  in¬ 
terest  that  we  recently  watched  the  working  of  the 


FLAX  MACHINE. 

machine  of  the  American  Vegetable  Fibre  Co.,  of 
Philadelphia,  which  breaks  and  scutches  the  flax  at 
one  operation  in  the  most  rapid  and  complete  man¬ 
ner.  The  engraving  shows  the  general  appearance 
of  the  machine,  which  is  very  compact,  taking  up 
no  more  room  than  an  ordinary  grain  fanning  mill. 
The  bunch  of  flax  being  spread  upon  the  table  in 
front  of  the  machine,  the  stalks  are  caught  in  a  set 
of  grooved  rollers,  these  by  their  peculiar  motion 
cause  the  breaking,  when  the  flax  passes  on  to  the 
scutchers,  placed  in  the  elevated  part  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  ;  after  being  subjected  to  their  action  for  a 
short  time,  it  depending  upon  its  condition,  the 
flax  comes  back,  is  turned,  and  the  other  end  is  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  same  operation.  All  of  this  takes 
but  a  very  little  time,  and  at  the  last  motion  the 
workman  has  the  flax  in  hand,  beautifully  clean 
and  shining,  with  not  a  fibre  tangled  or  displaced. 
The  operation  is  as  thorough  as  it  is  rapid,  a  careful 
examination  failing  to  discover  any  appreciable 
amount  of  boon  remaining  to  be  removed  by  the 
hackle.  The  officers  of  the  Fibre  Company  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  their  machine  and  its  effect  upon 
the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  when  they  as¬ 
sert  that  the  machine  “  bids  fair  to  give  a  new  his¬ 
tory  to  the  whole  business  ” — referring  to  flax¬ 
growing — we  can  not  think  them  extravagant.  One 
of  these  machines  in  each  flax-growing  township 
would  make  a  vast  difference  to  the  profits  of  the 
farmers.  To  those  who  now  raise  flax  for  the  seed, 
the  machine  will  be  of  the  greatest  value,  as  by 
proper  care  in  handling  they  may  get  a  crop  of 
fibre  as  well  as  one  of  seed.  If  seed  is  to  be  saved, 
the  flax  is  harvested  when  the  stem  has  lost  its 
green  color  for  two-thirds  of  its  length  ;  it  is  made 
into  small  bundles,  and  the  few  inches  of  the  seed¬ 
bearing  portion  of  the  tops  cut  off  with  a  hay  or 
straw  cutter  having  a  single  lever-knife  ;  the  stalks 
are  then  ready  for  rotting  in  the  usual  manner.  We 
did  not  see  the  machine  work  upon  hemp,  but  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  fibre  that  had  been  broken  by  it  showed 
that  it  is  equally  useful  for  that  crop.  We  so  thor¬ 
oughly  believe  in  a  diversified  agriculture  that  we 
gladly  welcome  any  improvement  that  will  allow 
our  farmers  to  add  another  to  the  crops  which  they 
may  grow  with  profit,  and  think  it  will  be  well  for 
those  who  have  land  suited  to  flax,  to  consider 
whether  they  might  not  find  it  to  their  interest  to 
undertake  its  culture.  We  have  recently  learned 
that  a  machine  has  been  invented  in  New  Jersey 
which  does  for  Ramie  and  similar  plants  what  this 
machine  does  for  flax ;  thus  the  subject  of  fibre  pro¬ 
duction  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  we  shall  watch 
its  development  with  the  greatest  interest. 
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California  Fritillarias. 

Those  who  know  the  stately  Crown  Imperial, 
with  its  corona  of  inverted  flowers  as  large  as  tu¬ 
lips,  lifted  3  feet  or  more  upon  a  sturdy,  leafy  stalk, 
would  hardly  recognize  in  the  delicate  flower  here 
figured  any  close  relationship,  much  less  suspect  it 
of  being  an  own  brother.  We  are  aware  that  some 
botanists  do  not  regard  Crown  Imperial  as  belong¬ 
ing  to  FHtittaria,  but  whatever  they  may  do  with 
it,  the  relationship  will  remain  as  close  as  ever. 
California  is  rich  in  plants  of  the  Lily  Family,  there 
being  a  large  number  of  charming  species,  though 
they  are  as  yet  rarely  seen  in  cultivation.  Of  Frit¬ 
illarias,  the  excellent  recent  monograph  of  the 
Family,  by  Mr.  Watson,  shows  California  to  have 
nine  species,  of  .which  the  one  here  shown,  if  not 
the  largest,  is  by  far  the  most  showy.  The  bulb, 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  has  many  short  and 
thick  scales,  and  is  in  appearance  unlike  the  exotic 
species.  In  this  plant  the  stem  is  from  12  to  18 
inches  high,  and  bears  whorls  of  narrow,  pointed 
leaves,  like  those  in  the  engraving,  and  at  the  top 
one  to  three,  usually,  but  sometimes  as  many  as 
seven,  flowers,  about  an  inch  long,  of  an  elongated 
bell-shape.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  tips  of  the 
petals  are  strongly  bent  backwards,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  other  species,  and  on  this  account 
it  was  called  FritiUaria  recurva.  The  color  of  the 
flowers  is  usually  a  bright  orange  scarlet,  but  some¬ 
times  crimson,  which  makes  them  decidedly  showy. 
The  plant  was  originally  discovered  near  Sacramen¬ 
to,  and  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  Sierra  Ne¬ 
vada.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  sent  to  us  from  Sier¬ 
ra  Co.,  as  the  “  California  Tulip,”  a  name  also  given 
to  more  than  one  other  plant.  Another  species 
which  we  have  (April  26)  just  coming  into  bloom, 
is  FriiOlaria  pudica  ;  this  has  bright  lemon-yellow 
flowers,  which  are  much  larger  and  broader  bell¬ 
shaped  than  this.  Besides  these  with  red  and  yel¬ 
low  flowers,  FritiUaria  lanceolata,  with  its  blotched 
and  marked  blackish-purple  petals,  like  the  old 
“Guinea-Hen  Flower”  (F.  Meleagris),  presents  a 
marked  contrast  in  colors.  Nearly  all  the  species 
are  desirable,  and  will  no  doubt  be  popular  when 
we  learn  to  treat  them  properly.  The  bulbs  we 
planted  last  fall  flowered  freely  this  spring  ;  what 
will  be  the  effect  upon  the  bulbs  of  our  wret  au¬ 
tumns  after  a  dry  summer,  remains  to  be  seen.  In 
California,  rains  coming  after  a  long  season  of  rest 
through  dryness,  announce  the  beginning  of  spring; 
with  us,  it  is  the  beginning  of  winter.  Should  au- 


Colchortus,  and  related  bulbous  plants,  the  flowers 
of  which,  though  not  as  a  general  thing  very  large 
and  showy,  are  often  of  such  quiet  beauty,  that  we 
would  not  abandon  their  culture,  if  any  amount 


of  pains-taking,  and  observance  of  their  peculiar 
wants  will  allow  us  to  obtain  success  with  them. 


Alpine  or  Rock-Work  Plants. 

Nothing  about  modern  gardening  is  more  apt  to 
be  misunderstood  than  rock-work.  Most  plants 
that  will  grow  in  flower  pots  can  be  made  to  grow 


can  all  this  be  done,  but  it  is  done,  and  it  is  a  rock- 
work  indeed,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  thing,  its 
place,  or  the  plants  with  which  it  is  filled,  that  is 
not  thoroughly  artificial,  while  the  only  reason  for 
having  a  rock-work  at  all  is,  that 
it  introduces  a  bit  of  natural 
scenery  where  it  did  not  before 
exist,  and  allows  us  to  bring 
variety  into  the  grounds.  Unless 
there  is  some  nook  or  corner 
about  the  place  where  rocks 
might  naturally  occur — and  if 
they  did  so  occur  on  the  lawn 
they  should  be  blasted  out— it  is 
better  to  leave  the  rock-work  to 
those  who  have  a  proper  place 
for  it.  But  our  object  is  not  just 
now  so  much  the  rock-work  it¬ 
self,  as  the  plants  proper  to  grow 
upon  it.  Begonias,  Geraniums, 
and  bedding  plants  generally  are 
entirely  out  of  place  on  the  rock- 
work,  as  they,  for  the  most  part, 
do  much  better  in  beds  or  in 
pots,  and  their  whole  port  and 
bearing  is  a  protest  against  plant¬ 
ing  them  there.  It  is  on  the  high 
mountains  that  natural  rock- 
work  is  seen  in  its  greatest  per¬ 
fection,  and  there  we  find  plants, 
usually  of  low  stature,  spreading 
themselves  over  the  surface  of 
the  rock6  and  blooming  freely, 
while  their  long  and  fine  roots  are 
far  down  in  the  cool  soil  that  fills 
the  crevices.  But  as  rocks  are 
not  confined  to  the  high  eleva¬ 
tions,  so  the  plants  suited  to  the 
rock-work  need  not  of  necessity 
be  those  naturally  alpine.  In¬ 
deed,  in  gardening  works  the 
term  “  alpine  ”  is  applied  to  many 
plants  that  never  get  above  the 
general  level.  In  the  high  regions 
of  terrific  storms  and  on  the  edges  of  perpetual  snow, 
the  only  plants  that  can  live  are  those  of  a  low  stature; 
only  such  as  are  found  here  are  properly  alpine,  but 
in  a  garden  classification  other  plants  of  low  stature 
and  similar  compact  habit  are  included  also.  The 
term  rock-plants  or  rock-work  plants  is  coming 
into  use  in  place  of  “  alpine,”  and  is  preferable,  as 
it  is  equally  definite  and  much  more  accurate.  We 


the  Balearic  sand-wort  ( Arenaria  Balearica).  the  hock  lychnis  ( hychnis  Sagasca). 


tnmn  start  the  bulb6  into  growth,  that  will  be  the 
end  of  them.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  take  up 
the  bulbs  when  the  leaves  die  off,  and  keep  them 
out  of  the  ground  as  late  as  possible  before  planting. 
Not  only  the  Fritillarias,  but  the  various  species  of 


in  pockets  of  earth  in  a  pile  of  rocks.  This  pile  of 
rocks  can  be  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn,  and 
as  the  rocks  are  apt  to  be  of  different  colors, 
they  can  be  made  to  look  all  alike  by  a  coat  of 
cement,  or  still  worse,  of  whitewash.  Not  only 


not  long  ago,  at  an  exhibition,  heard  a  plant  spoken 
of  as  “  a  lovely  little  alpine,”  that  never  knew  a 
higher  station  than  the  pine- barrens  of  New  Jersey, 
but  it  was  a  “  lovely  little  ”  rock-plant.  In  saying 
that  the  rock-work  should  not  rise  as  an  irruption 
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(or  eruption)  upon  the  lawn,  it  is  not  on  account  of 
the  exposure,  hut  as  in  bad  taste  ;  the  rock-work 
need  not  be  in  the  shade  ;  it  may  be  placed  there, 
but  then  the  plants  selected  for  it  must  be  of 
shade-loving  kinds.  The  true  alpines  have  the 
most  complete  exposure,  at  least  all  parts  but  the 
root,  and  that  has  the  most  complete  protection. 
In  artificial  rock-work  success  largely  depends  up¬ 
on  imitating  these  conditions  for  the  roots,  hence 
in  constructing  the  rock-work,  closed  pockets 
should  not  be  made,  but  crevices  of  various  sizes, 
and  the  earth  in  these  should  connect  with  the  soil 
below,  so  that  at  a  distance  below  the  drying  sun 
and  air  the  mulching  influence  of  the  rock  will  be 
aided  by  capillary  attraction  in  keeping  the  soil  of 
the  crevices  genially  cool  and  moist.  One  may  de¬ 
vote  a  rock-work  to  special  classes  of  plants,  or  to 
a  variety  ;  ferns,  many  of  which  are  well  suited  to 
rock-culture,  make  a  pleasing  collection  ;  the  suc¬ 
culents,  including  the  Stone-crops  and  House- 
leeks,  the  hardy  Cacti,  and  others  form  an  interest¬ 
ing  collection  of  curious  forms,  but  most  persons 
will  prefer  a  variety,  and  their  tastes  may  be  grati¬ 
fied  by  collecting  suitable  and  inexpensive — but 
not  less  beautiful  wild-flowers,  or  by  the  purchase 
of  exotics  suited  to  the  purpose.  Among  our  na¬ 
tives  the  Early  Saxifrage,  the  charming  Bluets 
(Houslonia),  Trailing  Arbutus,  Wind-flower,  Rue 
Anemone,  Columbine,  Harebell,  Moss  Pink  may 
be  mentioned  ;  these  show  what  beauty  and  variety 
may  be  found  among  our  native  flowers  without 
naming  a  host  of  others  equally  pleasing.  So 
popular  have  such  plants  become  in  England  that 
Mr.  Robinson’s  book  on  “Alpine  Flowers  for 
English  Gardens,”  as  stated  some  time  ago,  has 
passed  to  a  second  edition,  and  one  who  would 
know  about  the  numerous  list  of  these  plants 
should  consult  that  work.  Most  of  our  florists 
offer  more  or  less  of  the  exotic  alpines,  and  they 
are  made  a  specialty  by  a  few  ;  whenever  there  is  a 
demand  for  such  plants  it  will  be  met  by  our  enter¬ 
prising  dealers.  In  looking  over  a  collection  of 
such  plants  at  the  establishment  of  Messrs.  Wool- 
son  &  Co.,  we  selected  two  of  the  newer  kinds— 
new  to  this  country  —  as  showiug  a  habit  of 
growth  very  effective  upon  a  properly  constructed 
rock-work  where  there  are  miniature  steeps  or 
rocky  shelves,  over  which  some  plants  can  trail 
their  stems  or  hang  down  in  diminutive  garlands. 
The  Rock  Lychnis,  Lychnis  Lagascce,  is  from  the 
Western  Pyrenees  ;  it  is  a  free-grower,  quickly  form¬ 
ing  a  mat  of  stems  and  foliage,  and  producing  in 
early  summer  a  great  profusion  of  rosy-pink  flow¬ 
ers  like  those  shown  in  the  engraving.  It  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  in  not  requiring  much  moisture, 
but  will  flourish  in  the  driest  parts  of  the  rock- 
work.  The  Balearic  Sand-wort,  Arenaria  Baleariea, 
from  Corsica,  is  remarkable  for  its  foliage,  which 
is  of  the  most  diminutive  kind ;  its  leaves  seem 
more  like  those  of  a  Selaginella  than  of  a  flowering 
plant,  and  in  the  mass  make  dense  mossy  cushions 
or  a  tiny  carpet  of  the  most  pleasing  verdure.  Un¬ 
like  the  other  this  prefers  a  fairly  moist  situation, 
where  it  will  cling  to  the  rocks  and  throw  out  roots 
against  their  bare  face.  The  tiny  flowers,  each  up¬ 
on  a  slender  stalk  an  inch  or  so  high,  appear  against 
the  dark  green  like  little  pure  white  stars.  The 
engravings  show  both  plants  of  the  natural  size, 
and  they  both  may  be  cultivated  in  the  garden 
border,  or  even  in  pots  if  it  is  desired  to  do  so. 


A  short-handled  hoe  is  the  implement  generally 
used  for  scraping  the  trunks  of  neglected  and 
moss-grown  trees.  Mr.  W.  E.  Bower,  Clark  Co., 
Ind.,  sends  a  drawing  of  a  Scraper  which  he  prefers 
to  any  other.  A  piece  of  inch-board  8  inches  long 


and  31  inches  wide  has  a  curve  cut  upon  one  side 
an  inch  deep  in  the  center.  A  piece  of  strap-iron 
is  inch  wide  is  nailed  to  both  the  curved  and  the 
straight  edges  of  the  board,  which  are  bevelled  to 
meet  .them.  A  handle.  20  inches  long  is  fitted  to  a 
hole  in  the  center  of  the  board.  Mr.  B.  uses  the 
curved  edge  first,  with  an  up  and  down  movement, 
which  removes  all  the  loose  scales  of  bark  ;  if  any 
fragments  escape,  an  application  of  the  straight 
edge  will  displace  them. 


The  Elderberry  Fungus. 

Anything  that  is  out  of  the  ordinary  run  of  things 
— is,  in  other  words,  a  little  strange — will  in  most 
cases  find  its  way  to  our  office  with  that  question 
of  all  questions,  “  What  is  this?”  This  year  we 
will  anticipate  a  call  for  information  by  presenting 
a  drawing,  with  a  brief  description,  of  the  fungus 
which  attacks  the  leaves  and  young  branches  of  the 
common  Elderberry  ( Sambucus  Canadensis).  This 
parasitic  fungus  belongs  to  the  same  group  as  the 
well  known  wheat  rust  ;  and  as  found  on  the 
Elderberry  it  is  of  the  “cluster  cup”  form.  It  is 


THE  ELDERBERRY  FUNGUS. 


to  be  remembered  in  the  treatment  which  the 
Wheat  Rust  received  in  August  last,  that  it  was 
shown  that  there  were  certain  distinct  states  through 
which  the  rust  plant  passed,  one  of  which  was 
upon  the  Barberry,  namely,  the  “  cluster  cup  ” 
form.  The  form  upon  the  Elderberry  is  this 
“  cluster-cup  ”  one.  Where  the  other  states  of  the 
Elderberry  fungus  grows  is  not  known. 

So  far  as  the  Elderberry  shrub  is  concerned,  this 
parasite  is  not  specially  injurious  to  farmers,  be¬ 
cause  the  Sambucus  does  not  take  any  high  rank 
as  a  fruit-producing  plant.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  the  fungus  in  question  is  more  curious  than 
injurious.  The  way  the  fungus  attacks  the  young 
branches  and  leaves  is  often  very  striking.  We 
have  found  them,  and  had  them  brought  to  us, 
where  the  stem  for  a  foot  or  so  was  swollen  to 
several  times  its  natural  size,  and  twisted  into  all 
sorts  of  shapes  ;  the  surface  for  the  whole  length 
being  covered  with  minute  pits  or  cups,  each  filled 
with  a  vast  multitude  of  orange-colored  spores. 
The  specimen  from  which  the  illustration  is  made 
is  scarcely  up  to  the  average,  but  shows  how  thor¬ 
oughly  deformed  the  top  of  the  branch  has  become ; 
in  fact,  the  growth  of  it  has  been  entirely  arrested 
by  the  fungus.  One  of  the  leaflets  is  seen  to  be 
rolled  up,  and  its  base  greatly  swollen,  the  surface 
of  which  is  covered  with  the  pits  above  mentioned ; 
a  few  of  them  are  shown  in  magnified  view  below 
and  to  the  right.  Small  knots  or  enlargements  are 
seen  on  some  of  the  other  leaflets,  and  one  of  some 
size  at  the  union  of  the  whole  leaf  with  its  stem. 

The  remedy,  if  it  is  desired  to  apply  one,  is  the 
knife,  removing  all  affected  parts  in  early  spring, 
which  then  should  go  at  once  into  the  fire. 


Horticulture  at  the  Railroad  Stations.— 

A  trip  over  the  railroad  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  by  the  way  of  Bound  Brook,  the  first 
since  Centennial  days,  we  were  glad  to  notice  the  im¬ 


provements  at  the  stations.  The  grounds  around  the 
stations,  some  of  half  an  acre  or  more,  and  others 
not  larger  than  a  city  lot,  had  been  put  in  beautiful 
order.  Grass,  evergreens,  flowering  shrubs,  and  in 
some  cases  flower-beds,  made  these  usually  desolate 
places  charming  spots  for  the  eye  to  rest  upon. 
They  had  an  air  of  care  and  neatness  that  mu6t  ex¬ 
ercise  an  influence  throughout  the  neighborhood. 
But  this  road  is  not  alone  in  well  doing;  happening 
to  meet  Mr.  Hayes,  a  well-known  horticulturist  of 
Philadelphia,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  the  con¬ 
tract  for  laying  out  and  planting  the  stations  on  the 
line  between  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  some  of 
which  are  of  considerable  extent,  and  occupy  both 
sides  of  the  road.  The  examples  of  these  roads 
will  soon  find  followers,  for  the  improvement  is  so 
great  as  to  commend  itself  to  the  most  indifferent. 


Gardening  in  Public  Institutions. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A  number  of  the  Public  Charitable  Institutions 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  farms,  gardens,  and 
even  greenhouses  are  attached,  the  work  required 
by  these  being  mainly  done  by  the  inmates.  In 
some  these  grounds  are  exceedingly  well  managed, 
and  are  a  source  of  no  little  revenue,  while  others 
are  actually  worked  at  a  loss,  either  from  unconge¬ 
nial  soil,  or  from  inefficiency  in  the  management. 
One  of  the  best  managed  gardens  of  this  kind  that 
has  come  under  our  notice,  is  that  of  the  State  Hos¬ 
pital  for  the  Insane,  Mendota,  Wisconsin,  at  present 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  D.  F.  Broughton. 
Having  heard  reports  of  its  satisfactory  garden 
management,  I  recently  wrote  to  Peter  P.  Schotzka, 
the  intelligent  gardener  in  charge,  and  obtained  the 
facts  here  given  :  The  present  area  under  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  about  22  acres,  about  one-half  of  which  (10 
acres)  is  planted  with  potatoes,  the  remainder  is  de¬ 
voted  to  vegetables  of  almost  every  kind  found  in 
the  markets,  together  with  grapes,  strawberries, 
raspberries,  melons,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  consumed 
in  the  Asylum.  This  Institution  numbers  nearly 
700  persons — about  100  of  whom  are  employees. 
To  supply  this  large  family  8  bushels  of  strawber¬ 
ries  are  used  at  a  meal,  250  lbs.  of  grapes,  150  wat¬ 
er-melons,  or  300  musk-melons.  The  market  value 
of  the  whole  garden  products  in  1879— which  was  a 
year  far  below  the  average — was  $3,572.  The  ex¬ 
penses  were  :  labor,  $1,400;  manure,  $250;  imple¬ 
ments,  $75  ;  seeds,  $75— making  $1,800  in  all,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  profit  of  $1,772,  or  in  other  words,  this 
sum  was  saved  to  the  Institution  by  its  growing,  in¬ 
stead  of  buying  its  vegetables  and  fruits.  But  this 
was  not  the  only  advantage,  the  fruits  and  veget¬ 
ables  were  fresh  from  the  grounds,  making  them 
vastly  more  valuable  than  if  packed  and  shipped 
from  a  distance.  But  the  most  important  feature 
of  the  garden  operations  at  this  Asylum  is  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  patients  as  workmen  ;  an  average 
of  15  are  employed  in  the  summer  months,  during 
the  growing  season,  who  work  on  an  average  six 
hours  each  day,  and  Mr.  Schotzka,  who  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  careful  and  intelligent  observer,  assures  me 
that  the  effect  on  the  health  of  the  patients  is  most 
marked.  They  mainly  volunteer,  or  are  kindly 
coaxed  to  the  work,  and  this  labor  in  the  open  air, 
while  it  gives  them  occupation,  directs  their  atten¬ 
tion  from  themselves  ;  the  result  is,  that  a  greater 
number  of  the  garden  hands  have  been  discharged 
as  cured,  in  proportion  to  numbers,  than  of  others. 

No  greenhouse  is  yet  attached  to  the  Asylum,  but 
Mr.  Schotzka  manages,  by  the  aid  of  hot-beds,  to 
fill  numerous  beds  that  are  laid  out  in  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  hospital,  with  flowering  plants.  These 
he  quaintly  terms  an  “eye  pasture”  for  the 
patients.  These  beds  give  flowers  enough  to  form 
bouquets  for  the  sick  wards  during  the  summer 
months,  and  thus  are  a  source  of  great  pleasure  to 
scores  of  the  unfortunates  within.  Believing  in  the 
soothing  effects  of  flowers  on  some  species  of  in¬ 
sanity,  a  gentleman  recently  left  a  fund  of  $10,000 
to  be  used  in  building  a  Winter  Garden  or  Conser¬ 
vatory,  to  be  used  as  a  promenade  ground  for  use 
of  the  patients  at  an  Insane  Asylum  in  Ohio. 

The  successful  example  of  the  Mendota  Asylum 
is  one  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  such  a  garden 
might  be  attached  with  profit  to  various  other  kinds 
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of  public  institutions,  for  in  nearly  all  cases  the 
labor  could  be  mainly  done  by  the  inmates,  not 
only  without  cost,  but  to  their  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  advantage.  The  grounds  surrounding 
the  various  public  buildings  on  Blackwells  Island, 
New  York,  and  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  are,  and 
have  been  so  for  many  years,  models  of  excellent 
cultivation,  and  reflect  credit  on  the  management ; 
but  there  are  many  others  in  the  suburbs,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  where  no  at¬ 
tempt  whatever  has  been  made,  and  in  others  it  is 
so  feeble  that  it  has  amounted  to  nothing.  There 
is  no  excuse  for  this.  There  are  always  men  fitted 
to  take  charge  of  such  work,  to  be  had  for  moder¬ 
ate  salaries,  who,  with  the  free  labor  by  the  in¬ 
mates  of  the  institutions,  many  of  whom  would  like 
the  work,  could  produce  crops  that  would  add 
vastly  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inmates,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  saving  to  the  county  or  State. 


Census  of  Forest  Trees. 

“A  chiel’s  amang  you  takin’  notes,”  or  soon  will 
be  among  the  farmers  about  the  forest-trees,  and 
the  care  taken  of  them,  and  the  uses  made  of  them. 
Professor  Sargent,  the  Special  Agent  for  the  Forest¬ 
ry  of  the  Tenth  Census,  has  had  printed  and  wide¬ 
ly  distributed :  A  Catalogue  of  the  Forest  Trees  of 
North  America,  of  93  pages,  including  a  full  index. 
It  is  printed  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  so  that  there 
is  a  blank  leaf  facing  every  page  of  priflt.  This  is 
for  making  notes  on.  The  trees  are  arranged  under 
their  natural  orders  ;  the  botanical  name  is  followed 
by  the  English  names,  then  the  geographical  range 
is  given,  then  the  character  of  the  wood,  the  size  and 
port  of  the  tree,  and  the  known  uses  it  is  put  to. 
If  any  one  knows  any  of  the  trees  outside  of  the 
range  assigned  to  it,  or  knows  any  other  uses  of  its 
timber,  its  bark,  its  fruit,  etc.,  or  knows  any  tree 
particularly  remarkable  in  size  or  age,  or  otherwise, 
he  is  to  make  a  note  of  it  on  the  blank  page,  and 
send  it  by  mail  to  Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  Brookline, 
Mass.  If  the  sender  wants  to  have  his  catalogue 
back  again,  to  keep— as  we  suppose  he  generally 
will — the  Professor  will  return  it,  or  a  fresh  copy. 
Every  one  who  can  will  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  Census  Report  on  American  Trees  and  Forests. 


American  Yellow-wood. — The  Ladies’  Gar¬ 
den  Club  of  our  Street,  taking  several  horticultural 
periodicals,  some  of  them  English,  occasionally  get 
bits  of  news  which  are  not  quite  adapted  to  our 
meridian,  and  which  therefore  puzzle  them.  For 
instance,  Mr.  Burroughs,  in  “The  Garden”  (Lon¬ 
don),  for  March  6,  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the 
above  named  tree,  “  or  rather  shrub,”  as  he  says, 
which  “commonly  attains  the  hight  of  15  to  18 
feet,”  though  indeed  he  does  know  one  more  than 
30  feet  high  ;  and  he  says  “  it  has  handsome  yellow 
flowers.”  The  ladies  ask  me  what  all  this  can 
mean.  For  all  the  old  trees  here  are  at  least  fifty 
feet  high,  and  the  younger  ones  grow  apace,  as  if 
not  meaning  to  be  left  behind.  Then  they  know 
that  the  flowers  are  white,  and  are  a  deal  hand¬ 
somer  than  Mr.  Burroughs  allows.  The  meaning 
of  it  all  is  that  this  noble  tree  does  not  get  sum¬ 
mer  enough  in  England,  and  hardly  ever  blossoms 
there.  The  author  of  the  article,  who  says  he  has 
seen  few  specimens  there,  should  have  said  that  he 
never  saw  it  in  blossom  ;  and  he  probably  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  flowers  are  yellow,  be¬ 
cause  the  botanical  name  is  Yirgilia  lutea  (or  Cla- 
drastis  lutea),  though  he  might  have  guessed  that  the 
“  lutea  ”  or  yellow  referred  to  the  wood.  He  says 
he  is  indebted  to  a  New  York  paper  for  the  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  blossoms  and  seed  pods— and  they 
are  so  poor  that  they  excite  the  commiseration  of 
the  Club.  He  surely  could  not  have  got  the  yellow 
from  the  same  source.  A.  G. 

[The  Yellow-wood  or  Virgilia  owes  so  much  of 
its  attractiveness  to  the  graceful  sweep  of  its 
branches,  the  airy  pendulous  character  of  its  flower 
clusters,  and  its  charming  and  peculiar  green,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  give  an  idea  of  it  by  an  engraving 
of  a  small  part,  as  we  found  when  we  figured  a 
flower-cluster  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for 
Nov.,  1875.  Perhaps,  taken  for  all  in  all,  it  is  the 


most  beautiful  of  our  native  deciduous  trees.  Yet 
how  few  know  this  most  desirable  tree  at  all ! — Ed.] 


A  Garden  Reel. 


A  convenient  Reel  for  holding  the  line  used  in 
garden  work,  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving,  from  a  sketch  sent  us  by  Mr.  R.  B.  Kidder, 


Columbia  County,  VVis.  It  can  be  made  to  suit  the 
size  and  amount  of  cord.  Mr.  K.,  in  making  his, 
used  a  piece  of  inch  oak,  4  inches  wide  and  3  feet 
long,  sharpened  at  one  end.  A  slot  is  cut  in  the 
top  2  inches  wide  and  12  inches  deep,  in  which  the 
reel  is  fastened.  The  shape  of  the  pieces  out  of 
which  the  reel  is  made  is  shown  at  a.  The  cord  is 
run  through  a  hole  one  foot  from  the  bottom  of  the 
standard,  and  secured  at  any  place  by  looping 
the  cord,  or  a  small  wooden  pin  may  be  used. 


The  Most  Fragrant  Honeysuckle. 

When  we  come  across  a  desirable  plant,  or  fruit, 
we  are  sometimes  in  doubt  as  to  the  best  time  for 
bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers.  If  we 
describe  the  plant  or  fruit  at  the  time  of  flowering 
or  ripening,  it  is  likely  to  be  forgotten  at  the  time 
of  planting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  defer  the 
mention  of  such  things  until  the  planting  season, 
they  are  very  apt  to  be  crowded  aside  altogether 
bv  things  that  have  come  up  and  demand  immedi¬ 
ate  attention.  As  between  the  two  we  think  that 
the  best  time  to  notice  a  plant  is  when  it  is  in  its 
perfection,  whether  of  flower  or  fruit.  It  is  a  doubt 
that  has  occurred  to  us  many  times,  and  especially 
as  we  were,  about  the  middle  of  April,  enjoying  the 
fragrance  of  Lonicera  fragrantissima,  the  Most  Fra¬ 
grant  Honeysuckle,  and  considering  how  we  could 
best  make  known  the  merits  of  so  valuable,  and  yet 
so  unusual,  a  shrub.  This  Honeysuckle  is  one  of 
the  bush  sorts,  a  native  of  the  north  of  China,  and 
though  it  was  introduced  over  30  years  ago,  about 
the  same  time  with  the  Weigelias,  the  Forsythias, 
and  others  from  the  same  country,  it  does  not  seem 
to  have  shared  the  popularity  of  its  more  showy 
companions.  The  bush  grows  5  or  6  feet  high,  and 
as  soon  as  spring  fairly  opens,  its  branches  are 
thickly  studded  with  little  clusters  of  nearly  white 
flowers,  which  appear  before  the  leaves  show  them¬ 
selves.  The  shrub  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  very 
showy  one,  but  when  it  comes  to  fragrance,  we 
know  of  no  shrub  of  its  season  that  equals  it  in 
this  respect.  Not  the  heavy  overpowering  fra¬ 
grance  that  we  often  meet  with,  but  that  delicate 
spring  odor  which  some  one  has  aptly  called 
“  woodsy,”  and  which  we  find  in  such  perfection  in 
the  Trailing  Arbutus — satisfying  in  itself,  and  still 
more  delightful  in  the  memories  it  suggests.  For 
the  rest,  the  shrub  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  requires 
no  particular  care,  except  perhaps  a  shortening 
here  and  there,  when  it  tends  to  grow  straggling. 
Let  lovers  of  fine  shrubs  make  a  memorandum,  to 
be  referred  to  next  planting  time,  to  the  effect  that 
no  collection  of  flowering  6hrubs  can  be  regarded 
as  complete  without  Lonicera  fragrantissima. 


Another  Tomato  Trellis- 

The  above  heading  implies  that  we  have  already 
given  other  Tomato  Trellises — and  we  have,  a  great 
many,  from  a  rustic  lattice-work  of  rough  sticks 
up  to  permanent  affairs,  to  be  put  away  when  not 
in  use  and  last  for  several  years.  The  fact  that  so 
many  designs  have  been  published,  shows  that  a 
trellis  of  some  kind  is  needed.  If  any  of  our  read¬ 
ers  have  grown  tomatoes  without  the  use  of  some¬ 
thing  to  support  them,  we  advise  them  to  not  let  the 
coming  summer  go  by  without  a  trial  of  one.  Left  to 
themselves,  the  tomato  plants  soon  fall  over,  and  a 
large  share  of  the  fruit  rests  upon  the  ground,  often 
ripening  unequally  and  soon  decaying.  Aside  from 


the  question  of  neatness,  and  that  in  a  garden  is  an 
important  point,  the  vines,  when  trained,  are  more 
productive,  and  imperfect  fruit  may  be  cut  out. 
For  eating  raw,  there  is  no  comparison  between 
tomatoes  ripened  upon  a  trellis,  and  in  the  usual 
way,  upon  the  ground.  The  fruit,  being  all  in 
sight,  can  be  gathered  at  the  proper  time,  and  there 
will  be  no  loss  from  over-ripening,  and  no  injury  to 
the  vines  in  gathering.  Sometimes  the  tomato 
plants  are  trained  to  a  single  stake,  but  other  than 
as  a  matter  of  amusement,  this  is  not  to  be  com¬ 
mended,  as  so  much  of  the  plant  has  to  be  cut 
away.  It  makes  but  little  difference  what  kind  of 
a  trellis  is  used.  Whatever  can  be  most  readily 
constructed  will  answer,  whether  of  sticks,  slats, 
or  wires  ;  it  should  be  stroug,  as  the  weight  to  be 
supported  is  considerable  ;  about  four  feet  is  a  con¬ 
venient  hight,  though,  if  afforded  support,  the 
vines  will  grow  much  taller  than  this.  Mr.  Edmund 
Johnson,  Winnebago  Co.,  HI.,  sends  a  sketch  of  the 
trellis  here  given  ;  as  his  accompanying  letter  is  an 
example  of  what  such  letters  should  be — to  the 
point,  giving  all  that  is  needed,  and  no  more,  we 
give  it  entire  :  “  Our  country  gardens  generally 
contain  tomatoes,  but  they  are  allowed  to  grow 
along  the  ground  without  support,  and  thus  the 
yield  is  very  small.  I  send  you  a  plan  of  the  trellis 
that  I  use,  and  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The 
bases  are  pieces  of  4  by  4  scantling,  two  feet  long. 
A  slanting  hole  is  bored  in  each  end,  through 
which  to  drive  a  stout  pin  to  keep  the  trellis  in  place. 
The  upright  pieces  are  4  feet  long,  and  3  inches 
wide.  The  slats  are  2  inches  wide  ;  8  feet  is  a  con¬ 
venient  length  to  make  them.  The  manner  of  put¬ 
ting  together  maybe  seen  in  the  diagram,” — which 
we  may  add  was  as  clear  as  his  letter  is  concise. 
Whatever  kind  of  trellis  is  used,  let  the  lower  part 


ANOTHER  TOMATO  TRELLIS. 


be  low  enough  to  allow  the  plants  to  be  tied  to  it 
before  they  fall  down,  and  be  sure  to  tie  them  be¬ 
fore  this  happens,  as  after  they  have  once  fallen 
over  it  will  be  difficult  to  train  them.  Strips  of  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  are  convenient  to  tie  with.  No  other  rule 
can  be  given  than  to  tie  the  stems  to  the  trellis 
where  they  seem  to  need  it,  and  to  cut  away  all  the 
shoots  that  can  not  be  tied  without  crowding. 


Cultivating  Water  Lilies. 

We  have  several  times  suggested  that  those  who 
are  fond  of  the  most  beautiful  Water  Lily,  or  Pond 
Lily  (Ngmphcea  odorata) — as  “  who  is  not  ” — can 
cultivate  it  with  very  little  trouble.  Those  who 
have  hesitated  to  make  the  attempt  will  be  encour¬ 
aged  by  the  following  account  of  its  successful 
treatment,  by  Miss  Ruckman,  St.  Joseph  Co.,  Ind. 
Miss  R.  Writes  :  “  We  have  a  half  hogshead  in  our 
yard,  which  is  sunk  even  with  the  ground.  In  the 
bottom  is  some  of  the  soil  taken  from  the  bottom 
of  a  little  lake  where  the  Water  Lilies  grow.  We 
put  in  several  roots  of  the  Lily,  filled  the  barrel 
with  water,  and  then  awaited  results.  The  next 
July  we  noticed  seven  small  buds  on  the  surface  of 
the  water;  by  the  1st  of  August,  the  surface  of 
the  tub  was  a  mass  of  beauty,  the  large  white  Lilies 
being  an  attraction  for  the  passers-by  that  could 
not  be  resisted.  This  was  three  years  ago  ;  each 
year  there  have  been  more  flowers  than  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  summer.  In  the  fall,  we  throw  a  little  ma¬ 
nure  into  the  tank,  place  some  boards  over  the  top, 
and  with  this  little  bit  of  trouble  increase  the 
beauty  of  our  experiment,  which  has  been  a  success. 
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(gjT”  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


A  Cocoanut  Flower  Bracket. 


The  hard  shell  of  the  cocoanut  in  the  country 
where  it  grows  is  put  to  a  number  of  important  uses 
by  the  natives.  To  them  the  cocoanut  tree  fur¬ 
nishes  most  of  the  necessities,  and  many  of  the  so- 
called  luxuries  of  their  simple  and  indolent  exist¬ 
ence.  If  we  should  enumerate  the  uses  to  which 
the  shell  is  put  it  would  be  a  long  list,  and  possibly 
not  without  interest ;  but  the  point  now  is  to  call 
attention  to  its  employment  as  a  Bracket  Pot  for 
the  growth  of  such  plants  as  are  usually  seen  in 
hanging  baskets.  The  engraving  gives  an  idea  of 


A  NEAT  COCOANUT  PLANT  BBACKET. 


the  end  to  be  gained.  The  contents  of  the  shell 
are  removed  by  taking  off  a  small  portion  at  the 
top.  A  bracket  board,  that  is,  the  back  piece  of  an 
ordinary  ornamental  wall  bracket,  is  then  attached 
to  it  near  the  middle  by  means  of  three  screws, 
which  pass  through  the  bracket  and  into  the  shell. 
With  a  hook  or  a  brass-headed  nail  driven  in  a  con¬ 
venient  place,  the  bracket  can  be  hung  up,  and  is 
ready  to  be  stocked  with  suitable  plants.  The 
whole  construction  is  simple,  and  with  the  plants 
in  good  order,  there  are  few  things  in  home  decora¬ 
tion  that  are  neater,  easier  to  make,  and  more  satis¬ 
factory  than  this  same  cocoanut  shell  bracket. 


Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

- <S> - 

Early  Breakfasts. 

I  find  macaroni  an  excellent  thing  for  an  early 
breakfast,  the  macaroni  being  boiled  the  previous 
day.  I  learned  to  use  macaroni  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  it  is  now  a  very  common  dish  in 
our  family,  and  very  popular  too.  The  simplest 
method  is  the  one  most  used  by  us.  The  macaroni 
is  broken  into  short  lengths  and  thrown  into  boil¬ 
ing  water,  boiled  with  a  little  salt  until  quite  soft, 
then  turned  out  into  a  little  stone  jar— (how  handy 
these  6mall  jars  are  !)  and  set  aside  until  next 
morning.  I  do  not  drain  it  (as  the  recipe  says,  and 
as  I  tried  at  first),  but  the  liquor  in  which  the 
macaroni  is  boiled  forms  a  jelly  when  cool  and  dis¬ 
solves  again  when  heated  in  milk.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing,  heat  a  pint  of  milk,  a  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
and  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  and  turn  the  macaroni 
into  it  to  heat,  loosening  it  with  your  spoon  as  it 
heats.  We  cook  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound  at 
a  time  in  this  way,  for  a  family  of  six.  A  little  in 
a  tea-cup  in  a  school  dinner  pail  gives  great  satis¬ 
faction.  Stewed  tomato  is  a  good  accompaniment. 

Codfish  Balls 

are  another  convenient  dish  for  early  breakfast — 
the  balls  all  made  ready  to  fry  on  the  previous  day. 


I  speak  of  them  now  in  order  to  say  that  I  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  soak  the  fish  over  night  when  I 
boil  it.  Wash  it  well  in  three  or  four  waters,  put 
it  over  the  fire  with  a  good  deal  of  cold  water,  let 
this  heat  pretty  hot  (boiling  or  not),  and  pour  off 
this  water  and  add  more  of  as  high  tempera¬ 
ture  as  that  poured  off.  Boil  very  gently  ten  or 
fifteen  minutes  longer,  but  be  sure  that  the  fish  is 
thoroughly  boiled  through.  Mix  the  fish  (well 
picked  up)  and  the  mashed  potatoes  while  the  po¬ 
tato  is  yet  warm,  seasoning  with  butter  and  (if  the 
weather  is  not  too  warm)  a  little  milk.  Make  into 
biscuit-shaped  balls  ready  to  fry.  Tney  should  be 
fried  in  only  just  enough  hot  butter  to  brown  well. 

The  Baby  Jumper. 

About  five  years  ago  I  told  all  about  my  baby’s 
jumper,  and  a  picture  of  the  same  appeared  in  the 
American  Agriculturist.  Another  one  has  served 
the  present  baby,  giving  great  enjoyment  to  all  of 
the  family.  The  first  was  attached  to  a  long  hick¬ 
ory  “spring-pole.”  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  bet¬ 
ter,  if  you  can  fasten  it  securely  to  the  ceiling  and 
give  it  room  to  play  up  and  down,  passing  through 
some  kind  of  a  6trong  staple  placed  a  few  feet  from 
the  end  of  the  pole,  which  is  fastened  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  This  time  we  tried  first  a  spiral  bed  spring, 
which  we  bought  for  five  cents ;  it  worked  pretty 
well  for  some  time  and  then  was  broken.  A  strong 
rubber  band  does  very  nicely  ;  and  may  be  fastened 
anywhere  into  the  6trap  from  the  ceiling  by  which 
the  jumper  is  suspended.  Perhaps  I  had  better 
tell  once  more,  briefly,  how  the  jumper  is 
made.  The  seat  in  which  the  baby  sits  is  a  strong 
little  jacket  with  a  strap  3  inches  wide  fastened 
securely  to  the  bottom  of  the  waist  behind,  usually 
cut  in  the  same  piece.  The  waist  of  the  jacket  is 
buttoned  together  in  front,  the  baby’s  skirts  are 
laid  smoothly,  so  as  to 
cover  and  protect  its 
legs  like  little  trousers, 
and  the  strap  attached 
to  the  waist  passed  be¬ 
tween  them  and  button¬ 
ed  up  to  the  front  of  the 
waist.  This  waist  has 
no  sleeves  or  arm-holes. 

Instead  of  meeting  over 
the  shoulders,  it  has 
four  button-holes,  two 
at  each  shoulder,  one  in 
front  and  one  behind. 

Long  straps, with  strong 
buttons  on  the  ends, 
button  into  these  holes, 
two  at  each  half  arm¬ 
hole.  These  straps  sus¬ 
pend  the  jacket  seat, 
and  are  kept  apart  by  be¬ 
ing  wound  once  around 
a  barrel  hoop  and  fast¬ 
ened  there,  half  way  up 
their  length,  leaving 
four  even  spaces  on 
the  hoop  between  them.  The  jacket  may  be  as 
pretty  as  you  like.  Mine  is  made  of  strong,  striped 
shirting,  with  a  skirt  8  inches  deep  pleated  around 
it— all  bound  with  turkey-red.  The  hoop  is  wound 
with  plain  drab  calico  and  turkey-red.  The  four 
straps,  each  about  2  feet  long,  are  made  of  drab 
calico,  quadruple  in  thickness.  Above  all  this  is 
the  rubber  strap  and  a  small  hemp  rope — the  whole 
is  tied  to  a  stout  hook  screwed  through  the  plaster 
into  a  beam  overhead. — [We  reproduce  the  cut.] 

This  jumper  is  an  excellent  baby  tender.  We 
put  it  up  when  baby  was  six  months  old,  but  did 
not  use  it  much  until  the  baby’s  limbs  seemed 
strong  enough  to  bear  his  weight,  fearing  crooked 
legs  as  a  result.  Soon  it  was  just  the  exercise  he 
needed  for  strengthening  his  limbs,  and  afterwards 
for  helping  him  to  learn  to  walk.  He  made  un¬ 
usually  rapid  progress  in  learning  to  run  alone,  but 
even  after  he  had  the  ruu  of  the  house,  he  delighted 
to  be  put  into  the  jumper,  and  would  go  through 
his  funny  little  gymnastics  with  great  relish. 

Little  Girls’  Underclothes. 

A  lady  asks  me  how  I  make  the  underclothes 
“  for  girl6  eight  or  ten  years  old,”  just  the  ages  I 


have  to  work  for  at  present.  I  have  often  written 
on  the  subject,  and  my  testimony  is  still  the  same. 
Perhaps  the  lady  is  a  new  subscriber  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist,  and  I  briefly  give  the  method  :  A 
long-sleeved  moderately  high-necked  strong  cotton 
waist,  buttoned  behind,  with  whole  drawers  but¬ 
toned  to  the  bottom  of  this  waist,  seems  most 
reasonable  for  moderate  weather.  Two  or  three 
thin,  low-necked  sleeveless  waists  are  useful  for 
the  very  hottest  weather.  The  drawers  should 
be  large  and  loose  in  the  seat,  the  waist  loose 
in  every  part.  Skirts  can  be  buttoned  to  the 
same  waist  by  a  separate  row  of  buttons.  Flannel 
underclothes  are  more  suitable  for  winter  than  now. 


A  Screen  for  the  Bird  Cage. 

An  ordinary  Canary  bird  can  make  a  great  dear 
of  work  in  proportion  to  its  size,  if  no  precautions 
are  taken  to  keep  his  litter  from  being  thrown  out 
of  the  cage.  Much  of  the  food  given  to  a  caged 
bird  consists  of 
seeds  with  coarse 
hulls,  and  the 
seed-coats,  after 
the  bird  has  re¬ 
moved  the  ker¬ 
nel,  are  light  and 
readily  scattered 
to  a  considerable 
distance  upon  the 
carpet,  table,  or 
whatever  may  be 
below  the  hang¬ 
ing  cage.  To 
avoid  the  trouble 
of  frequent 
sweeping  and 
dusting,  a  screen 
of  fine  mosquito 
netting  is  now 
used  by  many 
lovers  of  caged 
pets.  The  net¬ 
ting — that  of  a 
pink  color  is  per¬ 
haps  the  most  at¬ 
tractive — is  fast-  SCREEN  FOR  BIRD  CAGE, 

ened  around  the 

cage,  about  midway  between  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom,  by  means  of  a  ribbon,  which  can  be  easily  un¬ 
tied  when  the  cage  is  to  be  cleaned  and  the  bird 
fed.  The  lower  portion  of  the  netting  is  brought 
together  below  the  cage  and  also  secured  by  asmall 
tie.  This  latter  does  not  need  to  be  enclosed,  as 
the  netting  opens  down  one  side  from  the  top,  when 
the  screen  is  easily  removed.  The  accompanying 
engraving  show's  a  cage  thus  decorated — for  when 
neatly  done  it  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  whole.  In 
the  writer’s  home  two  birds  are  thus  kept  from 
throwing  all  sorts  of  litter  upon  the  surrounding 
objects,  and  it  is  therefore  from  an  actual  experience 
that  this  cheap  and  neat  screen  is  recommended 
for  general  use  as  a  labor-saving  contrivance. 


A  Novel  Pin-Cusliion. 


An  old,  broken  lamp  stand  has  often  served  a 
good  purpose  as  the  standard  for  a  very  useful,  as 
well  as  ornamental  pin-cushion.  So,  many  other  lit- 


A  NOVEL  PIN-CUSHION. 


tie  household  articles,  that  have  lost  their  original 
usefulness  by  missing  some  of  their  parts,  have 
been  put  to  a  new  service  by  some  change  which 
the  mind  of  the  housewife  readily  suggests.  The 
case  in  hand  is  the  construction  of  a  cushion  for 
pins  upon  the  back  of  a  worn  out  hair  brush.  A 
neat  cushion  is  put  where  the  bristles  were  inserted, 
into  which  the  pins  can  be  set  in  a  manner  to  sug- 
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gest  the  face  of  the  brush  when  it  was  new.  Such 
a  brush  pin-cushion  is  shown  in  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving.  If  further  changes  are  desired 
a  new  back  can  be  made  by  covering  the  old  one 
with  cloth,  upon  which  a  design  in  needlework  can 
be  made.  A  loop  may  be  placed  at  the  upper  end, 
by  means  of  which  the  cushion  can  be  hung  up  in 
a  convenient  place.  The  binding  around  the  cush¬ 
ion,  and  the  other  parts ;  in  fact,  the  general  make 
Up  will  allow  the  exercise  of  a  wide  range  of  taste. 


The  Sweet  Potato  Vine. 

An  easily  managed,  and  at  the  same  time  most 
beautiful  vine  for  the  window  is  that  of  the  com¬ 
mon  Sweet  Potato.  The  rich,  luxuriant  foliage  of 
a  vigorous  vine  is  not  so  much  appreciated  as  it 
ought  to  be,  partly  because  of  the  general  impres¬ 
sion. that  a  food-producing  plant  is  not  likely  to  be 
ornamental,  hence  the  sweet  potato  is  very  little 
known  as  a  beautiful  climber.  The  treatment  of 
the  plant  is  very  simple.  A  vase  or  any  glass  ves¬ 
sel,  of  convenient  size  to  hold  sufficient  water,  is 
all  that  is  necessary.  Select  a  good  sound  sweet 
potato,  of  a  size  that  it  will  rest  upon  the  edges  of 
the  vessel,  while  the  lower  end  dips  into  the  water. 
The  plant  being  of  tropical  origin,  a  good  degree  of 
heat  is  required  for  its  best  development ;  a  temper¬ 
ature  of  about  80  degrees  is  best.  When  once 
started,  and  given  a  plenty  of  light  so  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  putting  forth,  a  handsome  living,  grow¬ 
ing,  window  ornament  may  be  produced.  It  is  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  a  few  strong  and  vigorous  shoots  than  a 
mass  of  inferior  ones;  therefore  if  many  shoots 
start,  remove  all  but  a  few  of  the  best.  When  the 
vines  begin  to  grow  well,  they  should  be  provided 
with  a  support,  and  trained  entirely  around  the  win¬ 
dow,  some  of  the  shoots  passing  up  one  side,  and 
some  the  other.  A  pretty  ornament  may  be  made 
by  letting  all  shoots  grow  that  will,  and  allow  them 
to  flow  over  the  sides  of  the  vase  and  hang  down 
in  a  graceful  manner.  The  chief  care  will  be  to 
beep  up  the  regular  supply  of  water  which  the 
plant  will  require  in  considerable  quantity,  as  it  is  a 
vigorous  grower,  and  to  keep  the  leaves  free  of  dust. 


How  to  Make  a  Flag. 

"H.  C.  M.,”  Rockland  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  is  proba¬ 
bly  inspired  by  the  approach  of  the  4th  of  July  and 
its  associations,  writes  to  ask  how  to  make  a  flag, 
and  adds  that  “it  will  be  of  interest  to  all  your 
readers  that  love  the  American  Flag.”  In  the  first 
place  the  material  for  a  flag  for  service  is  Bunting, 
a  thin  fabric  of  wool,  made  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose.  This  is  light  and  strong,  and  bears  the  con¬ 
stant  whipping  by  the  wind  better  than  any  other 
material.  Flags  for  certain  uses  are  made  of  silk, 
and  if  for  merely  decorative  purposes  may  be  made 
of  any  desired  stuff.  The  flag  consists  of  two  parts, 
the  Field  and  the  Union.  According  to  the  regula¬ 
tions,  the  depth  of  a  flag  should  be  10/19ths  of  its 
width.  In  ordinary  usage,  half  as  broad  as  long 
will  come  near  enough.  The  depth  of  a  flag  is 
called  its  head,  and  its  length,  from  the  staff  out¬ 
ward,  the  fly.  The  Field  consists  of  13  stripes  of 
red  and  white,  standing  for  the  13  original  States, 
beginning  at  the  top  with  red.  The  Union  is  in 
the  upper  corner  next  the  staff.  It  is  seven  stripes 
deep,  and  four-tenths  the  length  of  the  field  ;  it  is 
blue,  with  white  stars,  one  for  each  State  of  the 
Union.  We  do  not  know  if  there  is  any  regulation 
for  the  size  of  the  stars.  Formerly  the  small  stars 
were  grouped  to  form  one  large  star  on  the  blue 
field  of  the  Union,  but  now  the  regulation  is  that 
they  shall  be  “  in  equidistant  horizontal  and  verti¬ 
cal  lines.”  The  better  way  to  fix  upon  the  size  for 
the  stars  is  to  first  make  a  paper  pattern  ;  cut  the 
stars  from  paper,  and  change  the  size  until  the  pro¬ 
portion  seems  right.  Recollect  that  a  star  should 
always  be  five-pointed,  with  one  point  pointing  up¬ 
wards.  We  hope  that  these  dimensions  will  help 
“  H.  C.  M.”  and  many  others  to  make  a  handsome 
American  Flag,  and,  “  Long  may  it  wave.” 


Cooking  Spinach  and  other  Greens.  — 

Bacon  and  Greens,  or  “Gammon  ami  Spinnidge,”  as 
the  old  writers  have  it,  is  a  combination  not  to  be 


commended.  In  the  old  way  of  cooking  greens  with 
a  piece  of  bacon  or  pork,  not  only  is  their  delicacy  of 
flavor  lost — an  important  matter  with  Spinach — but 
the  greeDS  themselves  become  so  thoroughly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  fat  as  to  be  indigestable  by  most 
persons.  The  proper  way  with  Spinach  is,  after 
washing  and  picking  over  carefully,  to  put  it  into 
a  plenty  of  boiling  water  and  allow  it  to  cook,  with 
the  cover  off,  until  tender  ;  usually  about  half  an 
hour.  Then  drain,  chop  fine,  and  place  in  a  sauce¬ 
pan  on  the  stove  with  a  generous  lump  of  butter 
until  quite  hot,  then  serve.  Dandelions  and  other 
greens  treated  in  this  manner  are  greatly  improved. 


A  Balance  Picture  Holder. 


It  was  several  years  ago  that  the  modern  view  of 
matrimony  (?)  was  illustrated  in  pasteboard  needle- 


A  BALANCE  PICTURE  HOLDER. 


work  in  so  many  parlors  and  sitting-rooms.  A 
heart — human,  it  was  understood — was  placed  in 
one  scale  pan,  and  a  dime,  or  even  an  old-fashioned 
three-cent  piece,  in  the  other,  of  a  balance  that  did 
not  balance — the  great  heart  being  too  little  to 
overcome  the  weight  and  therefore  importance  of 
the  coin.  The  illustration  of  the  Balance  Picture 
Holder  may  suggest  that  old  household  ornament. 
As  far  as  being  a  balance  goes,  it  is  a  deception, 
but  looked  at  in  the  light  of  a  neat  picture  holder, 
it  is  undoubtedly  a  pleasing  success.  In  the  pic¬ 
ture  balance  there  are  no  scale  pans,  and  the  arm 
of  the  balance  is  stationary.  It  may  be  made  to 
move  as  in  a  regular  balance,  but  it  will  not  be 
found  as  satisfactory  as  when  made  immovable. 
The  bottom  may  be  made  of  any  nice  piece  of 
wood,  and  worked  into  any  shape  desired.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  standard  and  the  arms. 
In  the  choice  of  pictures  it  will  naturally  suggest 
itself  that  they  should,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  bal¬ 
anced.  Some  may  prefer  to  put  the  extremes  of 
age  against  each  other,  as  the  grey-haired  and  ven¬ 
erable  grandparent,  and  the  latest  new  comer  into 
the  family.  Again,  others  may  wish  to  show  the 
power  of  contrast  in  the  extremes  of  beauty ;  in 
fact,  there  are  many  views  to  take  in  the  matter  of 
striking  a  balance  in  an  instrument  like  this,  and 
that  question  must  be  settled — and  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult — in  its  own  way  to  suit  each  individual  case. 


Around  the  House. — The  men  folk  are  gener¬ 
ally  annoyed  at  the  sight  of  untidiness  when  it  is 
within  the  house,  but  are  frequently  oblivious  to 
the  same  when  it  is  out-of-doors.  It  does  not  mat¬ 
ter  whether  the  occupant  of  the  house  owns  the 
grounds  or  not,  the  surroundings  should  always  be 
neat  and  attractive.  No  one  gets  so  much  satisfac¬ 
tion  from  a  clean  door-yard  as  the  person  who 
passes  through  it  in  going  out  and  coming  in,  at 
least  twice  a  day,  and  in  most  cases  many  more — 
the  one  who  lives  in  the  house.  It  is  a  false  prin¬ 
ciple  to  “  clean  up  ”  for  the  sake  of  the  impression 
it  will  make  upon  a  chance  comer  or  passer-by. 
If  there  is  any  time  above  all  others  when  the 
door-yard  should  be  “put  to  rights,”  that  time  is 
when  the  grass  is  starting,  when  the  flower  beds 
are  to  be  arranged,  and  the  work  of  the  hands  of 
man  is  followed  by  the  first,  vernal  activities  of 
nature.  But  all  through  the  season,  an  hour  now 
and  then  in  the  yard  pays  well.  The  great  excuse 
is  the  lack  of  time  ;  but  the  busiest  man  has  hours 
that  he  can  spend  in  making  the  surrounding  of  the 


home  look  tidy  ;  and  the  hours  thus  spent  will  be 
a  recreation.  It  is  the  little  matters  of  detail  that 
count  so  much,  the  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the 
general  appearance  of  a  home.  Be  neat  around 
as  well  as  in  the  house  for  its  own  sake. 


Home-Made  Feather  Duster. 


A  Feather  Duster  is  an  article,  the  convenience 
of  which  every  housewife  appreciates,  but  it  is 
often  too  expensive  for  many  farmers  to  buy.  For 
all  such,  some  hints  as  to  bow  a  duster  of  equal 
utility  and  durability  to  a  store  one  may  be  made 
at  home  from  the  feathers  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste,  may  be  useful.  If  beauty  is  not  sought, 
any  round  stick  of  the  .proper  size,  such  as  the  end 
of  a  broom  handle,  will  serve  for  the  handle  of  the 
brush  ;  if  one  happens  to  have  an  old  duster  handle 
that  can  be  used  once  more.  With  a  saw  make  a 
series  of  grooves  or  deep  notches  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  handle.  By  the  aid  of  a  hammer  the  lower 
portion  of  each  quill  should  be  so  flattened  as  to 
pass  into  the  grooves.  As  fast  as  the  feathers  are 
put  in  they  should  be  tied  with  strong  twine  ;  and 
as  the  work  proceeds  glue  should  be  added,  that 
the  feathers  may  be  the  more  firmly  fastened.  In 
this  way  new  rows  of  feathers,  followed  by  the 
twine  and  glue,  may  be  added,  until  the  end  is  com¬ 
pletely  covered  and  the  duster  is  of  sufficient  size, 
after  which  the  finishing  row  of  large  feathers, 
selected  for  the  purpose,  is  placed  around  the 
whole,  and  tightly  bound  with  twine.  Outside  of 
the  base  of  this  last  row  of  feathers,  a  neat  strip  of 
leather  may  be  glued  to  both  improve  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  render  the  feathers  more  secure.  A  brush 
thus  made,  will  serve  all  the  purposes  of  a  pur¬ 
chased  one,  and  if  the  work  is  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly  done,  it  may  present  as  neat  an  appearance. 


A  Cheap  Glue  Pot. 

Glue  would  be  much  more  largely  used  in  the 
household  when  a  break  occurs  in  the  furniture, 
and  many  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  if  there  was  an 
easily  worked  glue  pot 
at  hand.  A  glue  pot 
need  not  be  expensive, 
as  the  one  in  figure  1 
goes  to  show.  Two  tin 
fruit  cans — one  of  the 
most  common  things 
to  be  found  around  the 
house  now-a-days  — ■  a 
larger  sized  one  for  the 
water  vessel,  and  a 
smaller  one  for  the 
glue,  is  all  that  is  nec¬ 
essary.  The  larger 
can  is  opened  at  one 
end,  and  the  strips  of 
tin  turned  back  to 
make  an  opening,  into  which  the  smaller  one  fits 
closely,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  The  bails  are  added 
for  convenience  in  handling,  but  are  not  essential 
to  the  make-up  of  the 
glue  pot.  A  second 
form  is  shown  in  figure 
2,  in  which  the  same 
sized  cans  are  used,  but 
the  top  is  entirely  re¬ 
moved  from  the  larger 
one,  and  the  glue  can 
is  held  up  from  the 
bottom  by  a  tripod  of 
twisted  wire,  passing 
around  the  small  can 
just  below  the  rim,  the 
ends  resting  on  the  up¬ 
per  edge  of  the  water 
vessel.  This  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  Simplicity  in 
a  glue  pot ;  but  at  the  Fig.  2. — glue  pot  with 

°  1  .  WIRE 

same  time  it  is  com¬ 
plete.  With  the  two  cans  and  a  bit  of  wire,  the 
construction  of  this  useful  household  affair  is  only 
a  matter  of  a  very  few  minutes.  Let  us  have  one. 
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The  l>octoi*’s  Talks. 


Having  bnill  our  kite,  the  next  thing  is  to  get  it  up. 
Before  tindertaking  to  fly  a  kite,  be  sure  that  your  string 
is  so  wound  that  flt  will  run  ofl'  without  any  trouble  or 
hitches ;  there  is  always  danget  of  this  with  a  ball  of 
twine,  therefore  it  i9  always  best  to  have  it  wound  upon 
a  stick,  and  every  boy  knows  how  to  do  that.  Having 
the  tail  so  wound  that  it  will  not  get  tangled,  we  go 
to  an  open  place,  where  there  are  no  trees,  telegraph 
wires,  or  anything  else  in  the  way.  and  we  are  ready 
TO  FLY  THE  KITE. 

Some  boys  make  a  great  fnss  about  throwing  up  the 
kite,  and  think  that  success  depends  upon  throwing  it 
^  just  at  the  right  time. 

T  j  1  don’t  know  how  it 

maybewithotherkit.es, 
but  the  bow-kite,  the 
only  one  that  I  know 
much  about,  does  not 
need  to  be  thrown  up 
Spread  out  the  tail  in 
front  of  the  kite,  which 
has  its  point  on  the 
ground,  letting  one  hold 
it  upright.  The  string 
being  securely  tied  to  the  belly-band,  let  off  several  yards 
o(  twine,  and  start  and  run  against  the  wind,  letting  off 
string  as  yon  go.  With  a  good  kite  and  a  fair  breeze,  it 
should  go  up  without  any  fnss.  Then  the  rest  of  the 
twine  can  be  played  out.  If  you  run.  holding  the  string 
from  the  kite,  it  will  rise  higher.  If  you  go  towards  the 
kite,  thus  slackening  the  string,  it  will  begin  to  fall. 

WB AT  MAKES  THE  KITE  GO  UP? 

We  have  seen  how  it  goes  up,  and  now  wish  to  know 
what  laws  of  motion  are  concerned.  Here  we  must  state 
a  law  that  has  not  been  given  in  these  “Talks.”  It  is 
this  •  When  a  body  is  acted  upon  by  two  equal  forces, 
tending  to  carry  it  in  different  directions,  it  will  hike  a 
course  intermediate  between  the  two.  For  example  :  if 


a  ball  was  struck  by  two  different  forces,  as  shown  by  the 
arrows,  fig  1.  one  tending  to  carry  it  from  a  to  b,  and  the 
other  from  a  to  c,  it  would  move  from  a  to  d,  in  a  di¬ 
agonal  of  a  parallelogram,  of  which  o,  b,  and  a ,  c,  are  two 
sides.  Now  to  apply  this  principle  to  the  kite.  In  the 
first  place,  what  forces  are  concerned  in  kite-flying  1  The 
wind  yon  may  think  is  the  only  force.  But  what  happens 
when  yon  go  towards  the  kite  ?  It  falls,  you  know.  It 
is  plain  that  in  this  case  the  string  is  a  force.  We  have 
then  the  wind,  which  tends  to  carry  off  the  kite  in  one 
direction  and  the  string  that  tends  to  hold  it  in  another, 
and  between  the  two  forces  the  kite  rises.  In  the  dia¬ 
gram,  figure  2,  a  kite  is  shown  edgewise.  The  direction 


of  the  wind  is  indicated  by  the  arrow,  W,  and  the  re¬ 
straining  force  of  the  string  by  S.  The  result  of  the 
two  forces  is  in  the  direction  of  R.  Thus  we  may  see  that 

THE  KITE  RISES  IN  THE  AIR, 

as  the  result  of  two  forces  acting  upon  it,  the  wind  and 
the  string.  The  motion  resulting  from  two  different 
forces  is  made  useful  in  various  ways,  as  is  in  some 
kinds  ot  feiries,  one  ol  which  is  shown  in  figure  3.  Here 
the  boat  is  anchored  by  means  of  a  long  rope.  If  the 
boat  stood  square  across  the  stream,  it  would  remain  at 
rest,  but  the  rope  is  so  attached  that  it  turns  obliquely  to 
the  stream,  the  force  of  which  tending  in  one  direction 
and  the  rope  in  the  other,  the  boat  takes  a  direction  be¬ 


tween  the  two,  and  is  carried  to  the  other  side.  I  once 
crossed  a  ferry  in  Texas  which  operated  on  the  same 
principle.  A  stout  cable  was  stretched  across  the  river 
from  bank  to  bank.  On  this  cable  ran  two  pullies,  to 
which  smaller  ropes  were  attached,  one  of  these  ropes 
being  hitched  to  the  front  and  the  other  to  the  rear  end 
of  a  large  flat-boat.  The  rope  at  the  rear  end  being  let 
out,  to  place  the  boat  obliquely  to  the  cable,  the  boat 
was,  by  the  force  of  the  current,  slowly  carried  over  to 


Fig.  4.— ROPE  AND  FLAT-BOAT  FERRY. 


the  other  side.  The  working  of  such  a  ferry  is  shown  in 
figure  4.  The  cable  or  strong  wire,  a,  stretches  between 
the  two  banks,  the  flat-boat  or  scow,  b,  is  fastened  by  ropes 
to  the  pulleys,  c,  andd,  which  run  along  upon  the  cable. 
If  the  rope  at  one  end  is  let  out,  so  as  to  allow  the  boat 
to  stand  obliquely  across  the  stream,  the  force  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  will  carry  it  across.  To  return,  the  rear  rope  has 
only  to  be  shortened  and  the  other  let  out,  to  reverse  the 
position,  and  the  boat  will  go  across  in  the  other  direction. 


Tlte  Baby  Eleplmnt. 

We  remember  the  first  elephant  we  ever  saw.  Though 
we  were  but  a  boy  of  seven  years,  the  day  that  we  saw 
thi3  great  animal  is  fresh  in  the  memory,  and  like  the 
same  event  in  the  early  life  of  thousands  of  children,  -it 
will  never  grow  dim.  There  is  something  about  an 
elephant  that  is  impressive,  and  when  yon  add  to  that 
the  fact  that  a  man  sat  on  the  elephant’s  tusks  and  pnt 
his  head  right  into  its  mouth,  the  sight  becomes  so 
terribly  new,  that  one  does  not  forget  it.  But  all  great, 
big,  strong  elephants  were  once  small — if  elephants  can 
be  said  to  be  small — and  have  their  days  of  helpless  in¬ 
fancy.  Such  a  little  baby  elephant  has  recently  been 
born  in  Philadelphia,  and  it  is  the  first  one  that  is 
known  to  have  been  born  in  the  United  States.  This  is 
not  the  native  home  of  the  elephant,  and  when  brought 
here  it  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  helping  to  make  up  a 
show  of  wild  animals.  In  the  wilds  of  Africa,  baby  ele¬ 
phants  are  common  :  and  they  are  usually  taken  from 
their  wild  state  while  quite  young.  The  little  new  comer 
is  the  offspring  of  “Mandrie,”  the  father  elephant,  who 
is  26  years  old  and  weighs  8,000  pounds,  and  “Hebe,”  the 
mother.  23  years  old  and  weighing  7,020  pounds.  The 
calf  at  birth  weighed  213>4  pounds,  and  stood  about  three 
feet  high.  The  birth  of  the  elephant  babe  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  great  excitement  among  the  other  animals  of  the 
menagerie,  and  the  mother  became  so  alarmed  at  the 
roaring  of  the  lions  and  the  noise  of  the  tigers,  etc.,  that 
she  rolled  over  violently  on  the  ground  and  did  all  in  her 
power  to  protect  her  calf  from  supposed  danger.  She  is 
so  fond  of  her  little  one  that  she  is  extremely  jealous  of 
strangers,  and  will  not  allow  her  old  pet  dogs  to  come 
near  her.  The  little  elephant  is  very  friendly  to  visitors, 
poking  its  slender  trunk  into  pockets  and  up  sleeves,  to 
the  delight  of  all.  The  other  elephants  of  the  herd  caress 
it  fondly,  which  flatters  the  proud  mother  of  the  first 
genuine  baby  elephant  of  the  United  States. 

Farming,'  in  Connecticut. 

BY  G.  H.  “AND  THREE  OTHER  BOYS.” 

The  great  number  of  run-down  or  half-worked  farms 
in  old  Connecticut  now  offered  for  sale  would  make  it  an 
inducement  for  any  person  who  cares  for  some  indepen¬ 
dence  to  try  to  become  the  owner  of  one,  as  many  of 
them  can  be  bought  for  less  than  the  buildings  on  them 
are  worth.  Knowing  this,  we  concluded  to  have  a  little 
actual  experience  in  the  matter.  We  have  now  been  on 
this  farm  one  year.  We  came  from  the  City,  and  were 
rather  obliged  to  come,  so  as  to  get  something  to  live  on, 
as  we  were  out  of  business  and  about  out  of  money. 
The  man  of  whom  we  got  the  farm  did  but  little  on  it, 
and  many  of  the  lots  were  full  of  weeds  and  briers.  He 
had  less  than  two  acres  planted,  so  the  farm  had  not  been 
made  poor  by  plowing.  Most  of  the  .and  was  in  good 
condition,  but  needed  working  and  seeding.  We  have 
tried  a  variety  of  crops.  We  plowed  four  acres  once,  but 
plowed  it  well,  then  harrowed  and  sowed  it  with  buck¬ 
wheat,  harrowing  in  the  seed,  and  we  had  fifty  bushels, 
though  we  used  no  manure. 

When  we  first  commenced  to  plow  in  the  spring  for 
corn,  we  had  a  pair  of  horses  that  went  so  fast  that  we 
could  hardly  keep  up  with  them,  and  so  we  plowed  wide 
furrows  to  finish  as  soon  as  we  could,  and  we  had  a  big 
job  m  hoeing,  but  we  dug  and  worked  and  got  a  good 
crop  of  corn.  We  use  oxen  now,  as  we  like  them  better 
in  this  heavy  soil  than  the  horses,  which  are  mostly  used 
here.  We  raised  some  potatoes,  enough  to  eat  and  for 
seed,  and  they  are  good  ones.  We  planted  in  the  furrow, 
as  most  of  the  farmers  do  here,  that  is,  turn  over  the 
land,  harrow,  furrow  out,  drop  in  the  furrow,  and  cover 


with  the  plow.  We  had  the  best  potatoes  on  turf  land 
used  in  that  way.  This  year  we  are  going  to  ridge  up 
some  corn  land,  and  try  some  potatoes  in  that  way.  We 
planted  some  peas,  and  had  an  abundance  of  fresh  sweet 
ones  to  eat,  not  much  like  those  had  in  the  city.  This 
winter  we  have  got  out  a  big  lot  of  pea-brush,  and  are 
going  to  put  in  several  bushels,  as  the  boys  intend  to 
sell  some  (we  mean  three  boys  and  one  man).  Before 
we  came  here  a  part  of  the  garden  bad  been  mowed,  the 
weeds  were  so  big,  but  we  manured  it  well,  plowed  deep, 
and  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart,  and  then  we  cultivated 
and  hoed  until  we  had  no  weeds,  but  such  a  crop  of  veg¬ 
etables  as  this  old  garden  never  raised  before,  enough 
for  us  and  the  neighbors,  and  such  lettuce,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  beans,  beets,  sweet  corn,  parsnips,  cabbage, 
etc.,  etc.  1  We  have  enlarged  the  garden,  and  intend  to 
plant  some  small  fruits— strawberries,  raspberries,  etc., 
as  it  takes  more  time  to  hunt  up  the  poor  ones  in  the  lots 
than  it  will  to  have  them  handy  when  wanted;  and  then 
the  sight  of  them  when  growing  is  about  as  good  as  the 
eating.  We  are  also  going  to  set  some  small  fruits  in  the 
field,  and  mean  to  have  some  to  sell,  as  there  are  several 
good  markets  near,  and  the  boys  prove  to  be  very  good 
peddlers.  On  some  turf  land  turned  over  and  harrowed, 
we  raised  several  hundred  bushels  of  hard  or  Swedish 
turnips,  some  we  sold,  and  we  are  now  feeding  the  rest 
of  them  to  the  cattle,  without  cutting— it  takes  them 
longer  to  eat  them,  but  they  never  get  choked.  We 
raised  some  cabbages  and  covered  them  in  furrows  in  the 
field,  and  they  kept  well  and  sell  quick,  and  we  shall  set 
a  large  piece  of  them  this  year.  Our  corn  we  cut  up  at 
the  bottom,  and  it  is  fun  for  the  boys  to  ran  it  through 
the  feed  cutter.  We  started  a  manure  heap  after  Harrisv 
method,  aDd  have  kept  up  a  good  heat  all  winter,  and  we 
have  a  big  pile  of  it  now  for  corn  and  other  crops.  We 
have  sown  a  piece  of  winter  wheat,  and  several  acres  of 
rye,  and  both  look  well.  We  have  plowed  since  March 
came  in,  and  shall  try  some  fertilizers  this  year.  We 
have  a  good  flock  of  hens,  and  fresh  eggs  are  very  handy 
and  good,  both  to  eat  and  to  exchange  for  groceries,  and 
we  are  going  to  see  if  ninety  acres  of  run-down  land  will 
not  support  three  girls  and  four  boys  in  old  Connecticut. 


Our  l*uzzlc>llox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  29  letters : 

My  24,  9,  18, 15,  was  an  eminent  Geologist. 

My  6,  17,  21,  2,  was  an  ancient  Patriarch. 

My  15,  4.  17,  28,  is  ope  of  the  heavenly  orbs. 

My  25,  16,  9,  is  a  woman’s  name. 

My  4,  27.  24,  7,  was  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor. 

My  24  ,  29,  22,  1.  21,  is  the  name  of  a  Greek  letter. 

My  19,  5,  28,  existing  from  eternity. 

My  23,  3,  26,  29,  expresses  a  numeral. 

My  11, 10,  13,  1,  7,  is  a  musical  instrument. 

My  20.  21, 12,  is  an  exclamation  denoting  surprise  or  joy. 
My  8  you  will  find  in  Joshua. 

My  whole  is  a  quotation  from  Dryden. 

Hera  Olea  Pharos. 
ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Ruin  at  last. 

2.  Shan’t  miss  tape. 

3.  Saul  got  lace. 

4.  O  yes  1  grant. 

5.  Do  rub  seven. 


6.  Decent  shrews. 

7.  Give  a  net. 

8.  Second  credit. 

9.  Need  my  ax. 

10.  Very  idle. 


CHANGES. 

(Fill  the  following  blanks  with  words  pronounced 

alike,  but  of  different  meanings. — Example.  She - the 

child  to  the  store  with  one - .  Sent,  cent. 

1.  The - was  found  taking  the - . 

2.  The - walked  back  and  forth  on  the - forexercise. 

3.  - very  often  decorates - . 

4.  Her - tried  to - her. 

6.  She - him - the  child. 

6.  I  can - loosen  that - . 

TRANSPOSITIONS. 

1.  Transpose  a  fish  into  a  verb. 

2.  A  woman  into  a  verb. 

3.  Some  real  estate  into  a  verb. 

4.  A  small  animal  into  a  verb. 

5.  An  article  of  apparel  into  a  verb. 

6.  An  insect  into  a  verb. 

(Each  of  the  six  is  a  word  of  four  letters.) 

ALPHABETICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

WHN  C)  SNFD  O  HIE)  WHCCD 
SHOE 
KWC  O  H 
N  E  H  O  D 


N  W  S  C  I 
NEHOD 


N  I  SEE 
N  I  II  I  C 
I  W  I 


ANIMALS  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Part  of  a  vessel,  an  exclamation  and  a  title. 

2.  An  animal,  an  article,  and  a  mass  of  earth. 

3.  Part  of  the  body,  an  nnpleasant  sensation,  and  an 
article. 

4.  Part  ol  the  body,  a  river,  a  kitchen  utensil,  an  arti¬ 
cle,  and  a  confession. 

5.  A  vessel,  an  article,  and  the  head  of  a  river. 

6.  A  title  and  an  instrument. 

7.  A  sign  and  a  consonant 

8.  A  verb  and  a  preposition. 

HALF  SQUARE. 

1.  A  famous  valley.  5.  A  river  in  Liberia. 

2  Name  of  three  towns  in  Italy.  6.  A  river  in  Europe. 

3.  To  separate  ( vide  Webster).  7.  A  preposition. 

4.  A  city  in  Portugal.  8.  A  vowel.  Nemo. 
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PUZZLE. 

Take  four-fifths  of  a  dozen,  and  strange  though  it  seem, 

’Tis  enough  to  go  all  round  the  earth  : 

Should  you  ask  me  its  value,  I’m  sorry  to  say 

I  really  don’t  know  what  ’tis  worth. 

COUNTIES  IN  GEORGIA  ENIGMATICALLY  EXPRESSED. 

1.  Something  constantly  sought,  and  a  weight. 

2.  Something  that  one  hears  less  of  in  February  than 
in  any  other  month,  and  part  of  an  animal. 

3.  Something  we  have  been  recommended  not  to  get 
into,  and  cunning. 

4.  A  military  term,  and  what  many  of  us  do  not  like  to 
hear  in  the  early  morning. 

5.  The  remark  that  sometimes  follows  the  above  dis¬ 
agreeable  sound. 

6.  A  vehicle  and  a  list  of  names. 

7.  Part  of  a  bird;  and  part  of  a  river. 

S.  What  none  wish  to  be,  and  what  all  wish  to  do. 

CONCEALED  NAMES  OP  POETS. 

1.  Bob,  row  nearer  to  the  shore. 

2.  I  can’t  Mac.  O  keep  still  1  there’s  a  dnck. 

3.  It  is  a  cow,  perhaps. 

4.  Is  this  cottage  for  sale,  I  wonder? 

5.  Would  you  call  that  dog  a  yellow  one? 

6.  Sit  down  on  that  log  arid  wait  for  me. 

7.  Under  the  willow',  Ella. 

8.  I  shall  stay  until  you  return. 

DECAPITATION. 

Entire  I  am  a  certain  movement  of  an  army,  behead  me 
and  yon  may  sometimes  see  me  under  a  bridge.  Tran¬ 
spose  the  last  and  I  burn.  Transpose  the  whole  and  I 
delight ;  now  behead  me  and  I  do  mischief ;  once  more 
behead  me  and  you  may  see  the  very  thing  that  did  the 
damage ;  transpose  this  and  see  more  harm. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE  WORDS. 

Find  more  than  five  square  words  in  the  well-known 
stanza. 

“  Little  Bo-peep  has  lost  her  sheep 

And  doesn’t  know  where  to  find  them  ; 

Let  them  alone,  they’re  sure  to  come  home, 

With  all  their  tails  behind  them.” 

(From  the  letters  in  the  first  line  you  may  make  such 
words  as  POST,  BALE,  SORT,  BEAT,  and  others;  from 
the  letters  of  the  second  line  maybe  made  other  words 
of  four  letters,  and  so  with  the  third  and  fourth  lines. 
The  first  word  of  the  “  square  ”  must  be  found  in  the  first 
line  of  the  stanza,  the  second  word  in  the  second  line, 
the  third  word  in  the  third  line,  and  the  fourth  word  in 
the  fonrth  line.  You  must  have,  at  least,  two  new  words 
in  each  square.) 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

1.  A  common  exclamation.  4.  A  precious  stone. 

2.  A  mason’s  tool.  5.  A  French  coin. 

3.  Part  of  a  ship. 

The  prlmals  and  finals  name  an  American  officer  of  the 
Revolutionary  war.  Isola. 

•  CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  coffee  but  not  in  tea, 

My  next  is  in  river  but  not  in  sea, 

My  third  is  in  finger  but  not  in  thumb, 

My  fourth  is  in  apple  but  not  in  plum, 

My  fifth  is  in  pantry  but  not  in  shelf, 

My  sixth  is  in  plunder  but  not  in  pelf. 

My  seventh  is  in  swoon  but  not  in  faint, 

My  eighth  is  in  varnish  but  not  in  paint, 

My  ninth  is  in  swim  but  not  in  float, 

My  tenth  is  in  ship  but  not  in  boat : 

Life  were  sad  without  my  whole, 

It  comforts  many  a  weary  soul. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  APRIL  NUMBER. 

Word-making  Puzzle.— 1.  Add  the  letter  U.  to  the  word 
“engine,”  transpose  into  “genuine.”  2.  Shirt,  thirst.  3. 
Dread,  madder.  4.  Love,  novel.  3.  Tale,  valet.  6.  Perusal, 
pleasure.  7.  Cant,  antic.  8.  Suet,  upset. 

Cross- word.— Frontispiece. 

Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Threshing  machine.— 2.  Local 
option. 


Anagrams. 

1.  Waylaid.  6.  Leniency. 

2.  Mullein.  7.  Interpolate. 

3.  Doughnuts.  8.  Abeyance. 

4.  Castaway.  9.  Unalloyed. 

5.  Beforehand.  10.  Partisan 


Square  Word. 
DAVIS 
ABIDE 
VIOLA 
IDLER 
SEARS 

5  Concealed  Insects.— 1.  Gnat.  2.  Bug.  3.  Ant.  4.  Grub 

Pi-— The  Royal  Library  of  Paris  contains  two  million 
volumes  and  objects  of  every  description.  The  regular 
annual  increase  is  twenty  thousand.  Nearly  half  a  million 
books  are  French  history,  only  twenty  thonsand  English 
history;  theology  numbers  200,000,  and  in  science  and  phi- 
losopliy  there  are  ninety  thousand  volumes.  Printed,  sys¬ 
tematic  catalogues  furnished. 

Illustrated  Rlbus.  No.  475. — Experience  increases  our 
wisdom,  but  don’t  reduce  our  lollies. 


No.  4 T7.  Illustrated  Rebus,- A  truth  that 
is  easier  to  work  out  in  a  rebus  like  this  than  to  keep 
constantly  in  view  in  every-day  life. 


A  Acvr  Kind  or  I’ishing. 

Last  month,  the  boys  and  girls  will  remember,  we  had 
a  sort  of  a  fish  story,  but  we  had  but  very  little  to  say 
about  the  kinds  of  fish  that  were  caught.  In  the  accom¬ 
panying  picture — which  we  will  imagine  is  a  lake,  or 
even  an  ocean— there  are  ten  different  kinds  of  fish.  It 
is  our  work  to  help  the  readers  catch  these  members  of 
the  finny  tribe — in  other  words,  to  get  them  out  by  hook 
or  crook,  or  any  other  way.  Let  us  begin  with  the 
smallest,  thongh  not  the  least  important,  as  many  an  old 
fisherman  will  say,  and  with  it  as  a  sort  of  bait— it  is 
frequently  used  as  snch — try  and  catch  the  others.  Again, 
we  should  first  cap¬ 
ture  this  little  fel¬ 
low,  because  boys 
and  girls  are  most 
accustomed  to 
catching  them,  and 
that  too  in  ponds 
too  small  for  larger 
fish  1o  live  in.  — 

No.  2  is  a  fish  that 
is  very  fond  of  No. 

1.  It  is  scarcely  ne¬ 
cessary  to  remark 
that  this  fish  is 
larger  than  the  one 
we  have  already 
caught,  and  put  up¬ 
on  the  hook — so  to 
speak— for  the  sec¬ 
ond.  This  fishing 
is  on  the  principle 
that  “  big  fish  eat 
up  the  little  ones.” 

The  one  we  are  now 
after  is  olive-green 
on  the  back  and 
nearly  white  on  the 
underside,  and  is 
about  a  foot  in 
length.  The  most 
common  method  of 
catching  it  is  by 
trolling  —  the  bait 
being  kept  in  mo¬ 
tion  by  a  slow  row¬ 
ing  of  the  boat.  It 
is  common,  and  the 
favorite  fish  for 
catching,  in  such 
large  lakes  as  Cham¬ 
plain,  George,  etc. 

Lake  Erie  abounds 
in  them. — No.  3  is  a 
common  freshwater 
fish,  varying  great- 


torch  or  large  lantern  is  used  to  furnish  light. — No.  8  is  a 
large  fish,  growing  from  one  to  over  three  feet  in  length, 
and  from  five  to  seventy-five  pounds  in  weight.  It’s 
name  is  correspondingly  long,  and  spelled  in  a  dozen  or 
more  ways.  Nos.  8  and  5  are  much  alike,  and  are  to  be 
caught  in  the  same  way.  The  Indians  have  told  some 
wonderful  stories  about  this  fish,  only  equalled  by  those 
of  the  white-faced  explorers  of  the  northern  lakes  and 
rivers,  where  it  abounds.— No.  9.  We  must  go  to  the 
ocean,  or  at  least,  salt  water,  for  this  fish.  The  form 
of  the  face,  which  is  somewhat  smutty,  is  snpposed  to 
resemble  that  of  a  sheep,  as  also  do  the  teeth.  A  clam, 
shell  and  all,  is  sometimes  put  on  the  hook  as  a  bait  for 


A  STRANGE-LOOKING  LOT  OF  FISH  TO  CATCH. 


ly  in  size,  but  usually  not  over  a  foot  in  length.  It  differs 
from  most  fish  found  in  the  same  places,  in  having  no 
scales ;  it  has  a  head  of  great  size  as  compared  with  the 
body,  and  peculiar  soft  horns  around  the  month,  and  stiff 
spines  on  the  fins  that  have  hnrt  many  a  young  fisherman. 
For  catching  this  fish  yon  need  a  great,  big  hit  of  bait, 
as  a  piece  of  meat,  to  which  more  than  one  fish  may  fasten 
itself  and  be  brought  in.  They  have  very  few  bones,  and 
are  good  eating  besides.— No.  4  is  a  long  slender  fish, 
with  a  head  and  mouth  in  shape  resembling  that  of  a 
duck.  It  is  too  large  to  be  caught  by  the  ordinary  method 
of  fishing  with  a  still  hook  baited  with  a  worm.  It  is  so 
fond  of  small  fish  that  it  will  quickly  take  one  even  when 
a  hook  is  fastened  in  the  little  fellow’s  hack.— No.  5  so 
much  resembles  the  one  just  mentioned  that  it  is  placed 
in  the  same  family.  Fishes,  like  other  animals,  have 
their  first,  second,  and  third  consins,  etc.  No  5  is  a  noted 
fish ;  fine  both  for  food  and  the  sport  there  is  in  catching 
it.  Some  fish  go  in  schools ;  this  one  keeps  out  of  them, 
and  is  usually  found  alone.  Other  fish  avoid  it,  for  to  he 
near  it  may  mean  sudden  death.  This  fish  is  fond  of 
shady  places  among  the  grass  in  fresh  water  streams. 
Trolling  for  this  fish  in  the  biting  season — the  spring— is 
very  exciting,  and  much  loved  by  sporting  fishers.  A 
number  of  rules  must  be  observed  in  safely  landing  or.e 
of  these  long,  slender,  greenish  fish.  When  once  safely 
on  the  hook,  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  him  out  of  the 
water. — No.  6  is  probably  the  most  common  fish  in  the 
lakes,  large  and  small,  throughont  the  country.  It  is 
generally  small,  weighing  from  a  half  to  three-quarters 
of  a  pound.  The  head  is  small  and  tapering  ;  hack  olive- 
brown,  sides  belted  with  yellow,  white  underneath.  The 
usual  bait  is  the  angle  worm.  They  may  be  caught  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  On  account  of  the  spiny  back  fin, 
this  fish  is  not  so  largely  eaten  bythe  “big  fish.” — No.  7, 
as  the  fishermen  say,  “  don’t  bite,”  and  if  canght  at  all 
most  be  in  a  net  or  with  a  spear.  It  is  the  habit  of  this 
fish  to  run  up  small  streams  in  the  spring  to  spawn — that 
is,  lay  their  eggs — and  return  to  the  lakes  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  While  in  the  shallow  streams  they  are  often 
speared  in  great  numbers,  especially  at  night,  when  a 


this  fish.— No.  10.  A*common  small  and  exceedingly  shy 
fish.  The  head  is  large,  back  greenish,  sides  silvery. 
Frequently  taken  through  the  ice  in  winter  with  hooks 
baited  with  cheese.  The  same  name  is  unfortunately 
given  to  a  number  of  kinds  of  fish. — No.  11  is  found  in 
the  deep  clear  water  of  quiet  streams.  A  very  lively  fish, 
moving  in  shoals  or  schools.  It  seldom  exceeds  a  pound 
in  weight.  A  “  horned  ”  variety  is  common  in  many 
streams,  the  head  having  spiny  projections  upon  it. — No. 
12.  One  of  the  oldest  of  the  historical  food  fish,  and  one 
that  is  now  being  introduced  into  cultivation  from  Ger¬ 
many  by  onr  Government.  No  fish,  excepting  the  gold; 
fish,  has  been  so  extensively  transported  and  grown  in 
artificial  ponds  and  lakes  as  this.— No.  13  is  the  last  and 
the  best  of  the  list  as  a  food  fish.  The  flesh  is  reddish  in 
color;  the  sides  are  sprinkled  with  spots.  A  large  fish, 
from  two  to  five  feet  in  length,  and  inhabiting  rivers, 
the  Great  Lakes  and  many  smaller  ones. 


A  Small  Boy’s  Essay  on  Corn. 

Some  smart  hoy  has  been  sitting  up  late  nights  when 
all  the  rest  of  the  family  thought  him  sound  asleep  and 
has  produced  an  essay  on  corn,  from  which  we  take  a 
few  extracts :  “  Corns  are  of  two  kinds— vegetable  and 
animal.  Vegetable  corns  grow  in  rows;  animal  corn 
grows  on  toes. . .  .It  is  said  that  gophers  like  corns;  but 
persons  having  corns  do  not  like  to  “go  fur  ”  if  they  can 
help  it.  Corns  have  kernels,  and  some  Colonels  have 
corns. ...  Another  kind  of  corn  is  the  acorn;  this  kind 

grows  on  oaks;  but  there  is  no  hoax  about  the  corn . 

Folks  that  have  corns  sometimes  send  for  the  doctor,  and 
if  the  doctor  himself  is  corned,  he  probably  wont  do  so 
well  as  if  he  isn’t.  The  doctors  say  that  corns  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  tight  boots  and  shoes,  which  is  probably  the 
reason  why,  when  a  man  is  tight,  they  say  he  is  corned.” 
There  is  a  considerable  more  of  this  essay,  but  we  have 
only  selected  enough  to  show  that  the  lad  has  a  corner 
on  the  corn  question,  and  has  doubtless  been  feeding  on 
corn  cakes,  com  dodgers,  etc.,  or  reading  about  that  fab¬ 
ulous  horse-like  animal  with  a  single  horn — the  unicorn. 
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Shearing'  Mis  First  Sheep. 

There  are  certain  things  in  the  life  of  the  farmer  boy 
that  are  events  in  his  existence :  places  in  his  pathway 
up  to  manhood  which,  when  passed,  mark  his  progress. 
Just  as  in  a  school  there  are  examinations  through  which 
the  scholar  must  pass,  so  on  the  farm,  there  are  practical 
tests  to  be  applied  to  determine  the  ability  and  strength 
of  the  aspiring  youth.  In  those  places  where  wool-grow¬ 
ing  is  an  important  feature  of  the  farm,  the  shearing  of  his 
first  sheep  is  an  accomplishment  to  which  the  boy  looks 


together  pleasant  for  the  sheep;  but  when  we  remember 
what  a  relief  it  must  be  to  them  in  the  hot  weather  that 
follows,  they  are  the  gainers  after  all  by  the  process  of 
losiug  their  wool.  Sammy  is  standing  in  the  foreground 
and  is  evidently  in  the  last  stages  of  an  animated  speech 
in  favor  of  his  own  ability  to  shear  a  sheep— a  statement 
which  the  other  shearers  are  not  quick  to  accept.  With 
a  flourish  of  the  shears,  which  he  has  selected  for  his 
work,  he  loudly  declares  his  intentions,  and  the  older  and 
wiser  heads,  seeing  that  persuasion  is  of  no  use,  give 
each  other  the  wink,  and  the  youth,  aspiring  for  honors 


sweating  and  struggling  of  the  still  more  unfortunate 
boy;  but  he  has  shown  how  matters  shaped  themselves 
in  that  final  contest  for  freedom  when  the  “  victim  ”  be¬ 
came  the  victor,  and  the  young  shearer  literally  took  a 
back  seat  upon  the  floor.  It  was  a  hard  struggle,— a  bat¬ 
tle,— in  which  the  odds  were  against  the  boy  ;  a  conflict 
of  muscle  in  which  the  weakest  went  to  the  wall,  and  the 
strongest  to  the  open  yard,  dragging  what  little  woo! 
with  him  that  the  ill-guided  shears  had  imperfectly 
clipped  from  his  much-cut  skin.  The  fourth  and  last 
scene  speaks  for  itself.  The  men,  with  a  sense  of  min¬ 


forward  as  a  sort  of  line  which  divides  the  youth  from 
the  man.  Were  it  not  for  a  seeming  selfishness  I  would 
relate  my  first  experience  in  this  matter;  but  will  step 
aside  and  let  a  near  neighbor,  Samuel  Brown — “  Sammy  ” 
we  called  him — be  the  hero  of  the  story.  Sammy  was  a 
boy  with  large  ideas.  He  liked  to  do  great  things,  pr  at 
least  was  fond  of  talking  of  the  wonderful  things  he 
would  do  some  day.  I  like  all  this  in  boys  if  it  does  not 
make  them  dizzy — does  not  make  them  think  they  are 
wiser  and  bigger  than  they  really  are— does  not  make 
them  at  a  rather  early  age  think  what  they  do  not  know 
is  notof  any  very  great  importance.  Failures  in  all  ages 
of  life  have  their  good  lessons,  but  perhaps  at  no  time  do 
they  teach  so  much  as  in  youth.  Sammy,  to  use  a  home¬ 
ly  expression,  was  “  growing  very  fast,”  and  talked— and 
that  boastfully,  of  his  ability  to  do  great  things.  And 
now  for  the  sheep-shearing  trials  of  Master  Brown. 

The  artist  has  helped  to  make  the  matter  plain  with  a 
Berics  of  four  illustrations,  showing  as  many  different 
stages  in  the  progress  of  the  work— for  it  was  work.  In 
the  upper  left-hand  corner  we  have  a  familiar  scene  on 
many  a  barn-floor  in  June.  The  shearers  are  at  work 
busily  taking  the  coat  of  a  year’s  growth  from  the  sheep, 
some  of  which  may  have  become  used  to  the  uncomfort¬ 
able  situation  through  the  experience  of  former  years, 
while  others  find  it  •  a  new  and  unenjoyable  process 
through  which  they  are  forced  to  pass.  Sheep-shearing, 
though  done  by  the  kindest  and  best  shearers,  is  not  al¬ 


at  the  point  of  the  shears,  boastfully  selects  out  his 
“victim”  from  the  flock.  The  next  scene  lets  ns  into 
the  struggles  which  Master  Brown  experiences  in  bring¬ 
ing  his  sheep  to  the  proper  place  upon  the  floor.  Sheep, 
as  well  as  other  animals,  are  more  powerful  and  less  easi¬ 
ly  controlled  sometimes  than  it  would  at  first  sight  ap¬ 
pear— and  it  is  on  this  account  that  some  of  the  most 
important  instruction — the  most  useful  knowledge— 
comes  from  personal  contact— a  grappling  with  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  young  shearer  was,  even  in  this  stage  of  the 
shearing  process,  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
sheep  muscle,  guided  by  a  stubborn  sheep’s  will,  that  he 
never  had  before,  tinder  the  circumstances  it  would 
not  be  expected  that  Sammy  would  receive  any  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  men,  so  long  as  it  was  so  loudly  and  boast¬ 
fully  disclaimed  but  a  few  moments  before.  From  the 
third  picture  it  is  evident  that  the  unwilling  sheep  was 
finally  brought  to  a  convenient  place  for  shearing,  and 
the  process  of  unrobing  the  frightened  animal  was  be¬ 
gan,  doubtless  under  a  number  of  serious  difficulties 
which  Samuel  never  before  saw  in  their  true  light.  “  A 
looker  on  may  see  most  of  the  game,”  but  it  is  one  thing 
to  see  and  another  to  play  the  game.  The  process  of 
sheep  shearing  had  been  observed  so  many  times  that  the 
youth  felt  he  knew  it  all,  and  had  not  been  slow  to  make 
the  feeling  known.  Of  course  the  artist  cannot  repre¬ 
sent  and  do  full  justice  to  the  kicking  and  pulling  and 
squirming  on  the  part  of  the  unfortunate  sheep,  and  the 


gled  mirth  and  pity,  appreciate  the  miserable  state  of 
mind  and  body  of  the  beaten  boy  as  he  sits  in  sadness 
and  silence,  and  watches  without  a  word  the  easy  stroke 
of  the  skilled  shearer  as  he  finishes  the  sheep  that  would 
not  be  sheared  by  a  boy. 

This  account  of  Master  Brown’s  trouble  may  seem 
hard  on  the  boys ;  but  there  is  a  lesson  in  it,  and  that  is 
just  the  reason  why  I  tell  it  to  the  many  boys— and  it 
may  not  hurt  the  girls— of  the  American  Agriculturist 
family.  Sammy  was  made  better  by  his  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tempt  to  shear  a  sheep  before  he  was  old  enough  to  hold 
one.  The  experiment  was  a  great  success,  because  it 
taught  him  his  strength  and  his  place  in  the  distribution 
of  farm  labor.  I  have  been  a  boy,  and,  just  like  the 
great  mass  of  them,  and  I  know  that  when  a  boy  gets 
above  his  work,  he  must  come  down,  and  the  higher  he 
gets  the  greater  the  fall  must  be.  I  could  plow  as  well 
as  the  hired  man  until— the  plow  struck  that  stone. 
Don’t  I  remember  it  well  I  and  then  I  could  do  little  else 
than  cry.  The  desire  to  rise  to  the  dignity  and  strength 
of  manhood  is  worthy  of  only  the  highest  praise— and 
every  effort  should  point  in  that  direction.  It  is  only 
when  the  youth  over-estimates  his  powers,  and  that  to 
the  annoyance  of  those  of  whom  he  might,  but  will  not, 
learn,  that  the  experience  of  Sammy  will  come.  Sammy 
got  a  great  deal  that  was  of  value  to  him  out  of  his  sheep 
shearing  struggle.  In  some  shape  or  other  we  all  try 
to  shear  our  first  sheep.  Uncle  Hal. 
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GOOD  FERTILIZERS 

We  have  again  and  again  advised  the  farmers  of  the 
♦onntvy  to  make  a  more  libera!  use  of  standard  fertilizers 
if  they  would  expect  to  increase  their  crops.  Those  who 
have  experimented  judiciously  in  this  direction  have 
seen  no  reason  whatever  to  regret  it.  The  foreign  de¬ 
mand  for  our  cereals  seems  likely  to  increase  year  by  year 
Business  is  recovering  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and, 
whether  the  nations  are  at  peace  or  not,  there  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  a  steadily  increasing  demand  for  our 
breadstuff's.  In  some  sections  of  the  country  fanners  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  increase  their  productions.  They 
seek  the  best  fertilizers,  the  best  labor-saving  machinery, 
and  the  best  information  they  can  get  to  help  them  in 
their  special  vocation ;  and  during  the  next  decade  we 
predict  that  those  who  skillfully  till  the  soil  will  do  the 
beet  and  safest  bnsiness  in  the  country.  There  are  many 
kinds  of  good  fertilizers— many  kinds  which  are  known 
to  be  exactly  what  are  wanted  by  all  farmers.  We  have 
recently  taken  special  pains  to  inquire  about  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Carbon  Works,  at  Detroit.  This  concern  has  an  hon¬ 
orable  standing  and  record.  It  is  responsible  and  its 
statements  are  reliable.  Its  managers  are  well-known 
business  men,  and  what  they  say  theymean.  We  believe 
they  are  making  a  first-rate  fertilizer,  and  that  its  general 
use  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  public.  We  advise  all 
our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the  matter  to  address 
the  Company  for  fnrther  and  full  particulars  in  regard  to 
what  they  specially  offer.—  JV.  Y.  Independent. 

Organs  and  Pianos. 

The  Hon  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  of  Washington,  New 
Jersey,  comes  to  the  front  with  what  he  considers  the 
greatest  offer  ever  made  on  first-class  Pianos  and  Organs. 
A  fairer  or  more  liberal  offer  was  never  made,  for,  if  in 
any  particnlar  the  description  of  instrument  differs  from 
the  advertisement,  Mayor  Beatty  will  take  it  back  and 
pay  all  freight  charges  both  ways.  As  an  evidence  of  his 
immense  popularity  among  those  who  know  him  best, 
we  mention  the  fact  of  hie  re-election  last  week  as  Mayor 
of  his  city  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

Toes’  Fs»otriidisig* ! 

Soiled  Stockings  I 

SHOE  KILLS  OOEBLE  IN  AIWOUNT 
WHAT  THEV  NEEB  BE. 

All  these  ills  prevented  by  purchasing  for  children’s  wear 
either  the  <A.S.T.C°) 

BEAUTIFUL,  BLACK  or  SILVER. 

TIPPED  SHOES. 

MISS  MARIA  RITTER, 

NEW  YORK  SHOPPING  AGENT, 

Purchases  articles  of  Drv-goods,  Jewelry,  Hooks,  Silver, 
Brlc-a-Brac,  or  anything  required  for  personal  or  household 
use  Unquestionable  references.  For  Circular  address 

Box  39,  P.  O.  Station  D,  New  York  City. 

_ 

Eye-Glass  Holder. 

Jnst  the  thing  to  save  your 
glasses  and  make  them  handy ! 
Pins  right  on  your  vest,  and 
stops  just  when  you  want  it  to. 
By  mail,  25  cts.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO., 

_  38  Dcy  St.,  N.  Y. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 


IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUW*PD 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distanee. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  t©  $75. 


RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  prices. 


Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $@,.5©  to  $4©„ 

Address 

HENRY  EL  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  BEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


NEEDLES 


Male  and  Female  Agents  wanted  to  sell  our  FAMILY 
NEEDLE  PACKAGE,  containing  120-Large-eyed  English 
Needles,  as  follows  :  Four  papers,  25  in  each,  different  sizes ; 
also,  two  steel  Bodkins,  3  Long  Cotton  Darners,  2  Short  Cot¬ 
ton  Darners,  2  extra  fine  Cotton  Darners,  2  Wool,  2  Yarn,  1 
Worsted,  1  Motto,  2  Carpet,  and  3  Shoe-Button  Needles. 
The  above  are  required  in  every  family.  Agents’  Circulars 
free.  Send  25c.  in  postage  stamps  for  full  sample 
package. 

LONDON  NEEDLE  CO.., 

24  and  26  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 

8880  Established  34  Years.  188© 


i'  DWIGHTii 


-S  o  D  .A: 


Both  designs  on  each  label.  Salerata  the  same. 

HONE  BETTER  MADE!  TRY  Hi 

Office,  11  Old  Slip,  N ewY ork.  Factories,  Harlem. 

nan? 

Liquid  Paints. 

are  strictly  pure  linseed-oil  paints  of  a  higher  grade  than 
have  ever  before  been  manufactured  for  structural  pur¬ 
poses. 

A  saving  of  26  to  33  per  cent  of  cuetomary  outlays  can 
be  effeoted  by  the  nse  of  these  paints.  Samples  of  six- 
teen  newest  shades  for  dwellings  sent  free  by  mail. 

Be  sure  and  get  the  Genuine,  which  are  manufactured 

only  by 

R  W.  JOHNS’  M’F’Gr  CO, 

@7  IHalden-Laiie,  Mew  York, 

Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine 

ASBESTOS  ROOFING,  BOILER  COVERINGS,  &e. 

C37”  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

Improvement  for  8880. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BUST 

OIL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
lor  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  CFoeml  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Manuf’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUT  SI’.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc  ,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bugs 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factoiw,  should 
be  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Send  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular, 

JJ.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  <fc  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure- 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  Ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 


Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


MINNESOTA 

m - “Mil 


CHIEF 


BEST  THRESHER  ON  WHEELS 

Is  not  n  Vibrator  nor  an  Apron  Machine. 

Is  wonderfully  simple  and  admirably  perfect  in  its 
threshing  and  separating  qualities.  Saves  ail 
the  grain,  and  cleans  it  ready  for  market. 
Runs  easily,  is  constructed  durably,  is  finished 
beautifully,  is  the  most  economical,  least  expen¬ 
sive,  and  most  satisfactory  machine  in  the 
market.  Will  handle  wet  grain  as  well  as  dry. 

. iresn- 


as  wheat,  and  requires  no  change  except  the  s: 

Has  more  square  feet  of  separating  and  cleaning  sur¬ 
face  than  any  other  machine  made,  and  can  not  be 
overloaded.  Is  both  over-  and  under-blast  Our 
CLOVER  HULLING  ATTACHMENT  is 
new  and  very  desirable.  Does  the  work  moro 
rapidly  and  better  than  an  exclusively  Hulling- 


SEPARATORS  of  the  various  sizes  jilted  for 
Steam  or  Horse  Power,  as  desired. 


Woodh 

ixing  Power,  all -  , .  . 

manufactured  by  us,  and  are  not  surpassed  by  any 
in  the  market. 

Wo  are  also  prepared  to  furnish  first-class 
Portable  Engines  with  our  Separaixirs. 

For  Price-List  and  Circulars,  address 

SEYMOUR,  SABIN  &  CO. 
Manufacturers,  Stillwater,  Mtnn. 


Has  been  manufactured  in  this  country  for  ten  years,  ami  all  orders  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Canadas  are  filled  by  WOOLRSCH  &  CO,,  whoso  name  appears  on  every  label.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  imported  article.  Its  use,  however, for  2©  years  in  England  and  1©  years  in  America  shows 
its  standard  worth.  Ridge’s  Food  is  NOT  a  medicine,  but  a  highly  nutritious  and  because  a. 
COOKED  FOOD,  easily  assimilated.  Take  no  new  untried  preparation  because  otlered  at  ni 
cheap  price,  when  Ridge’s  Food  can  be  obtained  from  aid  Druggists  at  35  cents  and  upwards. 
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[Junk, 


A  New  Early  Sweet  Potato, 
EARLY  GOLDEN. 

This  variety  originated  in  Virginia  a  few  years  since,  by 
an  old  cultivator  of  the  Sweet  Potato.  It  is  a  6port  of  the 
old  Early  lied,  but  said  to  be  far  superior  to  that  variety 
in  earliness,  productiveness,  color,  and  quality.  Slips 
planted  May  10th.  produced  tubers  large  enough  for  the 
market  July  25th.  On  account  of  its  early  maturity  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  better  adapted  for  cultivation  in  the  Northern 
States  than  any  other  variety.  In  shape  they  are  somewhat 
shorter  than  the  ordinary  varieties,  of  a  golden  yellow  color, 
cook  very  dry,  and  are  of  superior  flavor.  Another  valuable 
consideration  in  favor  of  this  variety  is,  that  they  will  grow 
on  quite  ordinary  soil  with  but  a  slight  coat  of  manure,  and 
yielded  a  large  crop  the  past  season  upon  land  that  would 
not  grow  above  fifteen  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre.  In  good 
soil  they  will  produce  many  specimens  weighing  three  to 
five  pounds  each,  it  is  also  an  excellent  keeper.  From 
what  we  can  learn  from  those  who  have  tested  this  variety, 
we  think  it  will  prove  the  most  valuable  In  cultivation. 

Price  of  slips,  with  directions  for  planting,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid,  50  cents  per  dozen;  $1.25  for  fifty;  $2.00  per  hun¬ 
dred.  By  express  at  purchaser’e  expense,  $1.50  per  hundred, 
$12.50  per  thousand. 

II.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Ban-clay  St.,  N.  Y. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Pot  Grown  plants  of  the  best  Old  and  New  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Sharpless,  Crystal  City,  and  Glendale,  ready  in  July. 
Catalogue  free.  J.  L.  DILLON.  Bloomsburg.  Pa. 

"cuThbert  raspberry- 

Green  Plants  (which  will  produce  a  crop  of  fruit  next 
pear)  carefullu  packed  in  damp  moss,  at  $3.00  per '100 ;  $20.00 
per  1,000,  J,  T„  LOVETT. 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J, 

PURE  &  TO  TO  id  ‘IT3  HEALTHY 

fresh  Ha  JQ>  Jo  Shir  Jo  Rkmable 
iSEEOS  w  ““  PLANTS 

Also  Celery.  Best  and  Cheapest  in  America.  Millions  of 
Plants.  Catalogue  free.  I.  F.  Tillinohast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


Plants 


Hoses,  Geraniums,  Fuchsias,  etc. 


10  Choice  Varieties,  labeled,  for 
15  “  “  not  labeled,  “ 

Sent  safely,  post-paid.  Price  list  free. 

L.  §. 


$1,00. 

l.OO. 


MAEiHiOOffi,  ©range,  W. 

THE  BiN0EiTi9NARO~CO>S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVBK-BLOOMIKK 

ROSES 

THE  BEST  THE  WORLD. 

Our  Great  Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  these 
Beautiful  Roses.  We  deliver  Strong  Pot  Plants, 
suitable  for  immediate  bloom,  safely  by  mail  at  all  post- 
offices.  5  Splendid  Varieties,  vour  choice.  all  labeled, 
for  @1  :  12  for  $£;  19f>r83;  2Sfor&4|  35  for  $5; 

for  Sltt;  100  for  $13.  Send  for  our  New  Guide 
to  Rose  Culture  (60  pp.  elegantly  illustrated)  and  choose 
from  over  Five  Hundred  Finest  Sorts.  Address 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARB  CO., 

Rose  Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


For  Export-Fall  Delivery. 

OFFERS  FOP, 

FIELD,  VEGETABLE,  AfsiB  FLOWED  SEEDS, 

also  for 

FRUIT  TREES,  Principally  APPLE  MID  PEAR, 

Freight  to  New  York  included,  solicited  by 

THEODORE  SCHUSTER, 

419  Herkimer  SL,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


SPOT  GROWN 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTK 

ALSO  COMMON  GROUND  LAYERS.  W 

A  pamphlet  telling  what  varieties  to  plant  and  how  h 
j  to  plant  them,  together  with  all  needed  information, 

j  FREE  TO  ALL. 


(J.  Ta  LOVETT, 
Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Oo.  J., 


v  A  LL  THE  GO  O  D',0. LDA  S  0  RTS. 


,4 


a# 


the 
choice 
staudard 
inds  in  large  quan- 
’tity,  at  very  reason¬ 
able  rates.  Plants  set  in 
produce  a  flue  crop  the 
following  season.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants. 


E.  P.  ROE 

XXXoruwalB-oii-the-IIudsoai,  N.  ¥ 

Bv  r 

each ;  3  for  25  cts. 
A.  S.  BUNKER,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

mm  CABBAGE' PLAKTsTf^^ii: 

Send  for  a  circular  of  Prices  before  ordering. 

E.  B.  JENNINGS,  Southport,  Ct. 

'amber  cane  manual. 

Sent  free  on  application  to 

GEO.  L.  SQUIER  &  BRO.,  Buffhlo,  N.  Y. 


IXIEFFER’S  HYBRID 

OUGHT  PROOF  PEAR. 

“40  Years’  Experience  in  Pear 
Growing,”  telling  how  to  avoid  the  blight 
and  insure  good  crops.  “40  Years’ 
Among  Small  Fruits,”  telling  what  and 
how  to  plant.  Either  sent  by  mall  for  15c.; 
both  for  ;25c.  Catalogues  free. 

WM.  PARRY',  Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


ASK  YOUR  MERCHANT  WOK 

LANDRETHS’  GARDEN  SEEDS. 

They  are  NOT  sent  out  all  over  the  country  to  be  sold  on  commission. 

They  are  NOT  put  up  in  Fancy  Picture  Papers,  illustrating  improbable  vegetables. 

They  are  NOT  to  be  found  for  sale  in  grog  shops. 

They  ARE  grown  by  the  Subscribers  on  their  own  farms  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  and  Wisconsin. 

They  ARE  put  up  in  plain  paper,  at  the  lowest  cost.  The  purchaser,  therefore,  pays  for  seed  and  not  for  fancy  paper 
and  printing. 

They  ARE  sold  by  respectable  Merchants,  Druggists,  Grocers,  etc.,  who  buy  them  outright,  because  they  know 
they  will  prove  satisfactory  to  their  customers. 

They  ARE  to  be  had  in  any  quantity  in  papers— in  y,  lb.  packages,  in  pints  of  Peas,  Beans,  and  Corn,  or  in  Bulk. 

If  your  Merchant  does  not  keep  them,  send  for  Landreths’  Rural  Register  and  Almanac,  containing  catalogue 
and  prices,  and  order  them  direct  from  headquarters. 

©AVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  21  and  23  South  6th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

[In  loriting  to  Landreth  &  Sons,  please  mention  this  paper. ] 


LEWIS’S  IMPROVED  POPATO  BUG  EXTERMINATOR 

AMO  ACS  ft!  CULT  ORAL  SYR3NCE. 


Price,  $1.25,  Post-paid.  PolisSted  Brass,  $1.75,  Post-paid. 

New  Improvements  for  1880.  sold  an  five  months.  One  firm  orders  over  1,400  in  three 

weeks.  The  fastest  selling  article  in  the  U.  S.  My  agents  are  making  as  high  as  $22.50  in  a  single  day.  As  a  Potato  Bug 
Exterminator  I  challenge  the  world  for  its  equal  in  the  saving  of  time,  labor,  or  material.  A  light  tap  on  handle  discharges 


_ _ _  T  .  .  displayed 

bination  Force'  Pump,  oil  page'164.”  Price  List,  Testimonials,  and  Terms  to 


Agents  free  on  application  to 

TP.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  W. 


Y. 


POTATO  BUG.  COTTON  WORM.  CANKER  WORK. 

London  Purple. 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


THE  BEST 
8NSECTICIDE 
EVER  USED. 

Sold  bv  all  Wholesale  Druggists  and  Stores  throughout  the  United  States.  If  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send 
direct  to  sole  manufacturers,  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

60  Mark  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  address.  Box  990. 

A.  R.  Whitney,  Franklin  Grove  Orchard  and  Nurseries,  Lee  Co.,  III.,  writes :  “  We  have  bid  the  Canker  Worm  a  long 
forewell  and  have  done  it  with  your  LONDON  PURPLE.  We  put  in  about  three-fourths  to  one  pound  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  to  44  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  force  pump.  It  is  better  than  Paris  Green,  as  the  particles  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  adhere  to  the  leaves  and  Paris  Green  docs  not.'f 


READY  JUNE  15, 


Million 


CELERY 

iCABBAGEand  CAULIFLOWER! 

PLANTS 

|  All  of  our  own  raising,  in  splendid  condition,  and  atH 
j  very  low  rates.  Price  List,  including  Instructions /ori 
}  Culture ,  and  list  of  Seasonable  Seeds,  sent  free, 

(PETER  HENDERSON  & C0.| 

35  OorUandt  St.,  New  York. 


JOHN  SAUL’S 

Catalogue'  of  New,  Rare  and 
(Beautiful  Plaints 

will  be  ready  Feb.  let,  with  a  colored  plate.— It  is  full  in 
really  good  and  beautiful  plants.  —  New  Dracaenas,  New 
Crotons,  New  Pelargoniums,  New  Roses ;  Geraniums,  Cle¬ 
matises,  &c.,  with  a  rich  collection  of  Fine  Foliage  and 
other  Greenhouse  and  Hot-house  plants,  well  grown  and  at 
low  prices ;  Free  to  all  my  customers,  to  others  10  cts.,  or  a 
plain  copy  free.  Catalogue  of  Seeds  and  Roses  free. 
_ JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D,  €. 

Get  the  Highest  Prices  for 
your  Fruit  by  using  the 

CSieag)  Gift  Packages. 

BERRY  BOXES 

AND 

PEACH  BASKET®. 

Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  W.  WELLS  &  COc 
St.  Joseph,  Midi. 


I A  GREEN-HOUSE  AT  YOUKDOOlb 


\We  will  send  free  by  mail ,  and  guarantee  their  oafe 
\  arrival  in  Qood  Condition,  our  choice  I 

1 10  ROSES . 10  sorts,  §1 

20  VERBENAS . 20  §1 

15  Basket  or  Bedding  Plants . 15  ‘  fgl 

10  CARNATIONS . 10  “  §1 

10  Tuberoses,  all  double . . . ©1 

12  Gladioli,  all  Flowering  Bulbs.. . . . 81 

2  Camellia  Japonicas  and  2  Azaleas . SSI 

UHEApfro'J  many  NEW  AND  RARE!. 

For  your  choice  of  varieties,  s^e  our  1 2-Prk  e  Cata¬ 
logue,  free.  Also  an  immense  stock  of  Fruit  and 
Ornamental  Trees ,  Evergreens ,  Small  Fruits,  Shrubs,  etc. 

§  Hardy  Flowering  Shrubs . 6  sorts,  SI 

Currant  Bushes . 3 

25  Raspberry  Plants . 5  ©1 

T5  Strawberry  Plants . 3  $1 

8  Grape  Vines . •  . . •  •  •  • • -4  S  } 

40  Sweet  Chestnut  or  100  Cataljpa  Trees. 
27th  Year.  15  Greenhouses:  400  Acres. 

STOBBS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,Painesville,Ohio. 


(TREES  and  SHRUBS, I 

BUTTERNUT  TREES  off  all  sizes. 

A  general  assortment  of 

EVERGREEN  S. 

Including  the  best  stock  in  the  country  of  thet 
JAPAN  GOLDEN  RETIMSPORA..  f 
( Retinispora  Aurea.) 

,  Catalogues  free. 

!  A.  HANCE  Sl  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J.| 


M/rS  PATENT ^ 

^otaTP 

blGG£B4“ 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  increasing  in  popularity,  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennia!,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec- 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants, 
WOOLSON  &  OO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  W„  J. 
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HEAD  OF  ALL  COMPETITION! 

1 880. 


Iawm  Mower 


EIGHT  SIZES  FOR  HAND  USE. 

Weighing  from  22  Co  51  lbs. 

THREE  SIKES  FOR  HORSE  POWER. 

The  very  large  increase  In  our  sales  last  year,  prove  that 
these  Machines  fully  sustain  the  awards  “AS  THE 
BEST”  made  to  them  at  the  great  Centennial  “hundred 
day  trial,”  in  Philadelphia,  in  1876,  and  their  complete 
victory  at  th.e  Paris  Exposition  in  1878.  We  offer  for  1880, 
Machines  from  entirely  new  patterns  and  greatly  improved 
in  every  respect  . 

Examine  our  New  Lawn  Sweepers.  Hand  or  Horse  size. 

GRAHAM,  BULKS  &  PASSMORE, 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers, 

<131  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Bend  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  with  prices. 


'Hand 
AjTd 

HGf*SE- 


EXCELSIOR 


"CROQUET 
OWER 

THREE  PATTERNS 

•■Hand  JVKo'wers 

10  to  20  Inch  Cut. 

HORSE  MOWERS 
25  to  40  Inch  Cut. 
ft!  Oo^WHsctM^ 
P  Lightest 

-jC®  .Simplest 
Tsost  Durable 

All  Our  Mo  wens  Guaranteed. 

CHADBOfiN  &  COLDWELL  MFG.  CO.,  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
ZHS=Seud  for  Illustrated  Circular  and  Price  List 

CITY  AMD  COUNTRY  TRADE 

SUPPLIED  WITH  THE 

Celebrated  Excelsior  Lawi  lower. 

H.  B.  CRIFFiNCy 

70  Cortlnndt  Street,  IS,  T.  City. 


6880. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower, 

Surpassing  all 
others  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best, 
lightest,  runs  more 
easily,  cuts  longer 
grass.  Is  more  dura¬ 
ble,  requires  less 
repair,  cuts  grass 
more  smoothly,  is 
less  liable  to  ob¬ 
struction,  is  of 
handsome  appear¬ 
ance. 

Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society  says,  "It  will,  we  believe, 
wear  longer,  do  the  work  better  with  less  labor  than  any 
other  Mower.  One  of  the  peculiarities  is  that  it  will  cut 
higher  grass  than  any  other  Mower.’’ 

Rvei'v  machine  warranted.  Address 
LLOY  D,  SPPPLEE  &  WALTON,  Philadelphia, 

LAWN  MOWERS. 

Ttoe  VELOCITY,  Ttee  TRIUMPH, 
The  EXCELSIOR. 

AH  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  circulars. 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


JUNIOR  A  ND  SENIOR 

“  BUCKEYE  M 


LAWN 


MOWER. 

The  Lighest  and  Easiest 

RTONING  MOWER 

ever  made. 

Strictly  First-Glass. 

MAST,  FOGS  &  GO., 

Springfield,  Ohio. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


PENNOCK’S  PATENT  ROAD  MACHINE 

Keeps  the  hiehways  five  times  better  for  half  the  present 
cost.  Is  rapidly  coming  into  favor  in  city  and  country. 
Circulars  free. 

SAMTj  PEN  NOCK  &  SONS,  Kennett  Square,  Pa. 


Best  in  use  for  mowing  away  hay  in  barns  or 
stacking,  being  adapted  for  either  purpose. 
Has  no  eqnal  lor  simplicity,  durability, 
w  and  good  work,  'Hie  track  is  self-ad¬ 
justing  and  is  easily  put  up.  Will  he  sent  to  responsible 
parties  on  trial.  Send  for  special  terms  for  intro¬ 
duction.  Price  within  reach  of  all.  Send  for  descriptive 
Circulars  and  Price  List  to  E,  L.  CHURCH  «fe  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Harvard,  McHenry  Co.,  ill. 

iouirrSiiRTOoi” 

HORSE  HAY-FORK. 

BEST  m  THE  WORLD. 

Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  free. 
Pcnnock  Manufacturing  Company, 
Kebnett  Square,  Chester  Co.,  Pa, 


Grappling  Hnv  Fork  and  Hallway  Hay  Con¬ 
veyor.  Best  combination  known.  Used  by  thousands. 
Circulars  sent.  1  B.  WEEKS, 

Agents  wanted.  5  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 


Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans,  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 
E.V .  R.Gardner&Co., 
Johnson ’3,  Orange  Co.,  N.Y. 


IMPROVED  DM  STATE  RAKE. 

This  Rake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  TriaJ.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1878. 

This  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  any  other  rake. 

It  is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

THE  BELCHER  &  TA.YLOR, 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CXL, 

Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.,  U,  8.  A. 


SPRING  STEEL  TOOTH 

HORSE  RAKES. 

Highest  Award  Medal  of  Honor 

at  the 

Centennial  and  Vienna  Exhibitions. 

CHAMPIONS  OF  THE  WORLD. 

No  Cogs  or  Ratchets,  Easiest  Hand  or  Horse  Damping. 
Purchasers  prefer  them  to  all  others  for  Durability  and 
Efficiency.  Folly  guaranteed;  so  no  risk  Is  incurred  in 
ordering  from  us.  Responsible  Agents  wanted  where  wo 
have  none. 

Send  Stamp  for  Catalogues  off  RAKES, 
THRESHING  MACHINES,  &c. 

WHEELER  &  MELICIC  C©., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


WARRANTED  THE  “BEST” 


Send  for  descriptive  circular.  Address 

JACOBS  BROTHERS,  Col  ambus,  Ohio. 


EBEELBlWEirS  DSIPEOVED 
Level  Tread  Railway  Morse  Power 
with  Patent  Speed  Regulator. 

Awarded!  the  Medal  at  the  Centennial,  1870. 


Horses  stand  in  the  power  with  their  feet  in  a  natural 
position,  relieving  them  of  all  strains  and  much  of  the 
fatigue  occasioned  by  working  on  tread  powers  of  tne  old 
style.  Smooth  shod  horses  or  oxen  work  on  them,  walking 
at  the  rate  of  only  \'A  miles  per  hour.  These  Powers  re¬ 
quire  less  elevation,  give  more  power,  save  the  horses,  and 
save  money.  Made  with  double  or  single  gear,  for  one  and 
two  horses,  and  have  the  only  successful  Speed  Regulator 
in  Die  world. 

LITTLE  GIANT  THRESHER  <&  CLEANER. 

The  simplest,  most  durable,  best  and  easiest  working,  and 
cheapest  machine  for  threshing  and  cleaning  all  kinds  of 
grain,  also  flax,  millet,  clover,  and  timothy  seeds  now  in 
use.  It  contains  more  good  points  than  any  other  in  use. 

These  Powers  and  Threshers  are  pronounced  hy  all  who 
use  them  to  be,  beyond  a  single  doubt,  the  best  In  use. 
We  own  all  the  patents,  and  are  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
and  have  the  machines  in  use  all  over  the  world.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  IIEEBNER  &  SONS, 

_ Lansdale,  Montgomery  Co..  Pa. 

BEST  RESULT  EVER  OBTAINED, 

THE  NEW  MASSILLON  THRESHER. 

Record,  1  Bushel  waste  in  2,610.  This  when  threshing  at 
the  rate  of  132  Bushels  per  hour  in  a  15-minute  run.  Send  for 
particulars.  Address  RUSSELL  &  CO.,  Massillon,  O. 

Something  New. 

The  Farmers  Friend 

Com  Planter. 

There  is  not  an  advantage  possessed  by  any  Planter  that 
is  not  applied  on  this  machine. 

ANOTHER 

THE  MONARCH 

Grata  and  Fertilizer  Drill 

The  latest  and  best  *'  Adjustable  Feed  ”  in  the  market. 

Also,  THE  OLD  RELIABLE 

FABMERS  FRIEND  DRILLS, 

with  the  CONE  GEAR  and  Double  Force  FcedU 
Full  information  free  by  addressing 

FARMERS  FRIERS©  M’F’C  CO., 

DAYTON,  OHIO. 


WILBER’S  DIRECT  DRAFT 

EUREKA  JMO  WER 

Is  the  Lab«est,  Cheapest,  and 
Lightest  Draft  Mower  in  flic  World. 

It  lessens  the  expense  of  gathering  the  Hay  Crop  fully 
twenty-five  per  cent.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

Towamta,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 

— BMBBW— B— — 

FARMERS  ASS5D  DEALERS, 
READ  THIS  I 


These  cats  represent  oar  go  Steel-Tooth  Horse-Rake, 
with  Iron  Hubs  (or  Locast  Hubs  boiled  in  oil)  —  90CO 
in  ase— and  oar  Positive  Force-Feed  Grain,  Seed,  and 
Fertilizing  Drill  (which  can  be  changed  to  sow  any 
quantity  while  Drill  is  in  motion),  with  Pin  or  Spring 
Hoes  — 8277  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction.  All  manu¬ 
facturers  say  theirs  are  the  best.  All  we  ask  is,  send 
for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List, which  contains 
letters  from  persons  using  them.  All  are  warranted. 

IHjfegerstown  Agricultural  Implement  Miff.  Go- 
State  where  you  saw  Advertisement.  Hagerstown.,  M<L 


£44 


AMERICAN  AGrRIC  UX/TURIST, 


[JUNK, 


THE  HOMESTEAD, 

high-grade  superphosphate. 


Our  works  are  among  the  most  complete 
and  extensive  in  the  country,  and  have  every 
appliance  to  enable  us  to  furnish  Standard 
fertilizers  at  the  Lowest  Price.  Our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  of  modern  and  improved  construc¬ 
tion,  and  our  goods  are  made  under  the 
guidance  of  an  able  chemist,  who  inspects 
every  lot  before  being  placed  on  the  market. 
With  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  HOMESTEAD,  we  are  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  its  high  character  maintained 
than  any  individual  purchaser  could  possibly 
be*  and  this  fact  alone  should  assure  the 
farmer  that  every  pound  he  buys  is  all  that 
is  represented. 


As  manufacturers  of  Animal  Charcoal,  we  have  at  our  hands  the  most  valuable  material 
used  in  making  fertilizers— viz..  Bone  Black  Dust.  ThlB  fertilizing  substance  contains 
eighty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  against  fifty-five  per  cent,  contained  in  raw  bones; 
and  its  well  known  value  commands  so  high  a  price  in  the  European  markets  that  but  very 
few  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  in  this  country  use  it.  Although  the  HOMESTEAD  Fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  us  more  to  manufacture  than  if  prepared  of  the  materials  generally  used,  we 
shall  continue  its  present  high  standard,  add  place  on  the  market  a  genuine,  pore  Bone 
Black  Phosphate. 

Almojct,  Mioh.,  June  18th,  1879. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen:— Please  notice  the  enclosed  photograph  of  wheat  cnt  from  the  same  length 
of  drill,  seven  inches  apart— superphosphate  and  no  superphosphate.  Draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  which  is  which.  Of  course,  this  is  showing  more  difference  than  the  Held  will 
average;  but  this  shows  what  superphosphate  will  do  on  very  poor  soil.  This  was  cut 
from  a  very  poor  spot,  but  each  having  the  same  chance,  with  the  one  exception.  It  was 
cut  12th  of  June,  Shows  the  earliness  of  that  fertilized.  I  have  the  best  jdece  of  barley  in 


this  section— 100  lbs.  superphosphate  per  acre  sown  on  wheat  stubble, 
here  are  taking  note  of  these  things. 

•  Very  truly. 


best  farmers 


F.  J.  OHO  AT. 


Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  K.  Y„  August  7th,  1879. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  ; 

Gentlemen  .-—Enclosed  please  find  a  photograph  of  some  barley.  This  barley  was 
grown  on  A.  H.  Poler’s  farm,  four  miles  south  of  Medina,  Orleans  Oo.,  N.  Y. 

I  made  a  frame  four  feet  square  and  set  it  in  the  standing  grain  on  the  day  of  its 
being  cut.  I  then  cut  and  gathered  all  that  stood  within  the  frame  of  each,  where  there 
was  phosphate  and  wiiere  there  was  no  phosphate.  I  let  it  lay  in  the  sun  one  day  to  cure, 
then  weighed  each  bundle  as  you  “»e  it  on  the  photograph. 

The  phosphate  was  put  down  with  the  seed  with  a  fertilizing  drill,  the  teeth  being 
six  inches  apart.  These  bundles  were  cut  side  by  side,  only  six  inches  apart.  The  one  on 
the  left  of  the  photograph  had  no  phosphate,  and  weighed  twelve  ounces.  The  one  on 
the  right  bed  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  the  Homestead  Superphosphate  to  tiie 
acre,  and  weighed  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  to  the  four  feet  square.  This  is 
correct . 

A.  H.  Poler  also  experimented  on  corn,  potatoes,  and  winter  wheat,  with  as  good  re¬ 
sults  on  each  as  on  his  barley.  Of  course  he  has  not  harvested  his  corn  ;  but  it  stands 
sixteen  inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  corn  and  earing  one-half  better. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  POLEK- 

ACTUAL  RESULT  AT  OUB  SEED-FARM  ON  LETTUCE  SEED. 

116  ibs.  of  lettuce  seed,  at  81.25 . $145  00 

560  lbs.  of  Homestead,  at  $10  per  ton .  11  20 


Homestead  produced . 583  lbs.  per  acre. 

"Where  none  was  used. . . 467  “ 


Difference  favor  of  Homestead . 116  “  “  Actual  profit  per  acre . $133  80 

D.  M.  PERKY  &  CO. 

Send  for  Circulars,  giving  full  reports  of  results  and  all  particulars  in  regard  to  use. 
jggpln  places  where  we  have  no  authorized  agent  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  will  lie  sent  on  receipt  of  $4, 

odorless"  "floralxs. 

Prepared  expressly  for  Lawns,  Flower  Gardens,  Pot  and  House  Plants, 

DIRECTIONS.— Use  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  manure  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Steep  twelve  hours  before  using,  and 
keep  well  stirred  while  being  applied.  Do  not  apply  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks. 

)  Box  containing  U)  lbs . . $1  00 

PRICES/-  “  “  25  lbs .  2(0 

)  “  “  50  lbs . . . . .  4  00 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  by  express  or  freight,  on  receipt  of  cash  orders. 

MIOTIGA1  CARBON  WORKS,  Detroit,  Mich. 

<50©©  AGENTS  WAITED  IN  EVEKY  TOWN. 


Stockbridge  Manures. 


Bowker’s  Phosphates, 


ANIMAI,  MEAL.  LAWN  DRESSING-. 

NEW  PAMPHLETS  AND  CIRCULARS  .TUST  OUT-MAILED  FREE.  Address 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

81  Exchange  St„  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Citfjiws 

CrRATER 

IBQ0MER  &-  BQStHERT, 

PRESS  CO, 
SEND  SYRACUSE|LV. 
FOR 

Circular. 


WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS.  ' 

£35  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK. 


Pit  all  drill  boots,  run  lev©!,  cut  fib, 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
and  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width, 
scatter  it  3 4,  and  6  inches ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
ROOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro- 
“  duce  better  developed 
average  head3. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  with  Testimonials  to 


A b  y©  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. 


J,  A  JONES, Wilmington,  Del 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL 


WitSl  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  teed  Grain  Distributor  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  seed.  The  most  perfect  Force  Feed  Grass  Seed 
Distributers  in  the  market.  Fertilizer  attachment  can 
be  relied  upon  to  sow  all  kinds  of  commercial  manures 
whetnor  dry  or  damp  in  any  desired  quantity.  Draft 
Light,  Construction  Simple,  hut  durable.  Liberal 
discount  to  casii  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular, 
JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owe, go,  Tioga  Co,,  N»  Y» 


IMETR0P0L5™  AGRI¬ 
CULTURAL  WORKS,. 

Farm  Umplements 

and  FertiDizers. 

No,  1  Peruvian  Goans  5 
Standard.  Ko.  I  Peruvian,  l.obos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  (Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by.  the  Ion 
or  cargo.  Send  for  I860  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City. 

THE  BEST  ALWAYS  PAYS, 

In  order  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
increasing  demand  for  PURE 
PREMIUM  BONE,  we  have 
removed  our  entire  establish¬ 
ment  from  Salem  to  Alliance, 
O.,  where  we  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  and  hear  from  all  who  want 
the  best  fertilizer  th  t  the  mar¬ 
ket  aflbrds.  Address  all  com¬ 
munications  for  the  purchase  of 
Premium  Bone  or  sale  of  raw 
stock  to  LEWIS  SCHILLING, 
Pres't,  Excelsior  Fertilizing  Co., 
Alliance,  O. 


BONE 


CHAPMAN  &  YAW  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALEES  IN 

PERUVIAW 

Cuano 

EXCLUSIVBIiY, 

17  0  Front  Street,, 
INhew  York, 


A  REPLANTER 

Is  offered  for  planting  Com  and  other  large  seed,  com  blu¬ 
ing  simplicity,  utility,  and  accuracy.  It  will  plant  in  aU soils. 
Boys  can  do  good  work  with  it,  and  are  delighted  to  get  to 
nse  one.  Price  only  $8,  delivered  at  your  nearest  station  or 
express  office.  Agents  wanted. 

THOS.  II.  McCOHAUGHEY,  Newark,  Delaware. 

urn  maun  19  —v  —  — —  «  —  —  ARTESIAN  If 'FI  f .  i , 

asiSKFf  S  it®  II O I  lla  IP*  drilling  &  min- 

wf?luL.lL  E®  U  if  I H  is  a  eral  prospect- 

f®  hSsihi  ING  MACHINERY, 

and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “AlMricaa Agriculturist”  in  the  November  Number  1879. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  land  very  profitable.  Can  getgood  wells  in  earth  or 
roclt  anywhere.  We  want  the  namesof  menthatneed  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pistes  Woll  Excavator  So.,  29  Hose  Street,  Now  Yorfc,  V.  3,  A. 


W.  S,  BLUWT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVE®  THE 
44  MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY,” 

Th®  Ihagrheat  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out  door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
witli  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability, 
snnmmssn  They  can  be  immediately 

Hfllifflm.  changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 

Hifffl  Him.  and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re 

llli  volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 

HI  IHIfisPvl  t0  worlc  llt  any  desired  angle  with 

iffl  ilimt  t|,e  spout.  Having  close  tops. 

Ill  Br  fill  they  caimot  be  tampered  with, 

-s©  BjMSgf  |  l  Attention  is  called  to  onr  new 

SfeJSSljflSt  I ‘  I  elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 

jte&mifaBttr  f!a  non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 

Jar  u||H  til  Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vncu- 

I  1  Mil  urn  Chambers.— A  complete 

ill  Vf\  protection  against  sand  or  gritty 

II  IS  \m  water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 

ffllll  w\  Pits,  mines,  and  rivers,. 

iisSlftHlSfe  \w  For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 

fppgMia&)  *  all  sizes,  from  lH-inch  to  4-inch 

TO  suction  6ipe. 

§§§  w  Send  for  cln 


Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beck¬ 
man  St.  New  York, 
New  Ragland  Agencv,  A.  M.  MORTON  ,(fc  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &;  Co.,, 
San  Francisco,  Cal- 


1880.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


24,5 


FANCY  SILKS, 

BLACK  SILKS, 
SATINS, 

VELVETS, 

BROCADES, 
WEDDING  OUTFITS, 
DRESS  GOODS, 
CASHMERES, 

BLACK  GOODS, 
PRINTS, 

PERCALES, 
LINENS  and  COTTONS, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
MANTLES, 

CLOAKS, 

SUITS, 

SHAWLS, 
INFANTS’  WEAR, 

BOYS’  WEAR, 

GIRLS’  WEAR, 
CLOAKINGS, 
BLANKETS, 

WOOLENS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Underwear  In  Muslin  and 
Merino,  etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  now  so  I 

systematized,  and  in  charge  of  such  thoroughly  competent  I 
and  experienced  hands,  that  persons  unable  to  visit  our  I 
store  can  do  their  shopping  by  writing  us  for  samples  or  [ 
goods,  with  the  assurance  of  getting  them  at  the  same  I 
prices  asifbuyingin  person.  We  carry  an  average  stock  I 
of  about  half  a  m  illion  of  dollars,  all  bought  for  prompt  I 
cash  in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  [ 
Try  us,  and  see  how  cheaply  and  quickly  you  can  get 
what  you  want  by  mail  or  express.  When  in  town  we  | 
shall  he  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 

SEND  FOR  CATA10GUE  OR  SAMPLES.  I 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IMPOE.TEHS  A-PT3D  BETAILBBS 

Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this 


paper. 


CAUTION! — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 
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THE 

New  Automatic 

or  “NO  TENSION7’  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machirie ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WILLCOX  &  CIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 

The  Ready  Family  Soap  Maier:  LEWIS’ 

PERFUMED  LYE 

98  Per  Cent.  Pure! 

STRONGEST  AND  BEST  LYE  MADE.  This  LYE  is  a  FINE  POWDER,  and 
packed  in  cans  with  an  ordinary  slip-lid  like  our  Baking  Powder,  so  that  any  portion  of 
contents  of  can  may  be  used  without  spoiling  balance.  13  pounds  of  Perfumed  Hard 
Soap  made  in  twenty  minutes  without  boiling, — and  your  wash  will  he  sweet  and  clean  to  the 
Ij  r  _  senses,  without  that  nasty  smell  produced  when  using  ready-made  Soap  or  Soap  made 
from  other  Lye.  One  teaspoonful  will  soften  live  gallons  of  hard  water. 
LEWIS’  LYE  is  38  per  cent,  stronger  than  any  other  Lye  or  so-called  Bock  or  Ball  Potashes. 


MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 


GEORGE  T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS  AND  OTHERS 

having  spring  or  running  water  can  have  the 
water  conveyed  to  their  premises  by  using  a 
Hydraulic  Ram.  More  than  800  different 
styles.  Lift  and  Force  Pumps,  Hy¬ 
draulic  Rams,  Etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  prices. 

KUMSEF  &  CO., 
_ Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y„  U.  S,  A. 

“  THE  PERKINS’ 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  governed  itself  success¬ 
fully.  Tlie  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  lias  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand. Send 
for  circular  with  full  description  and  prices. 
Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &  Axe  Co., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

"We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self  regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
:  took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger's  Im¬ 
proved  120.00  Feed  Grinder,  which  is  oper¬ 
ated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a  novel  and 
perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain 
for  stock  and  house  use,  and  Winger's 
Gravity  Churns.  Agents  wanted  every¬ 
where.  Send  for  catalogue  B.  Branch  Factory  at  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Mo. 

„  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO.,  Freeport,  Ill., 
E.  B.  WINGER,  General  Manager.  U.  S.  A. 


PAINT  WITH 

EMPIRE  RUBBER  PAINT, 

Is  durable,  elastic,  and  has  a  water-proof  surface.  We 
guarantee  it.  Sample  card  of  colors  furnished  free.  AddreBS 

EMPIRE  RUBBER  PAINT  CO., 

43  Cortluiult  St.,  IV.  Y.  City. 

HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

35  Years  in  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power, 

Adopted  by  the  lending  It.  R.  Co.’s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

85,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co,, 

Batavia,  Ill. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many- 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  -which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere . 


Continued  from  Page  220. 

In  justice  to  llte  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  beeu  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  Illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack, 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
1 5  cts.  each,  or  $  1 . 5 0  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides, 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  tlie  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  tlie  Postal  Union 
Regulations  tlie  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Home  Made  Boot  Cutter.— “  L.  B.”  In  the 

March  number  for  last  year  we  gave  a  description,  with 
illustrations,  of  a  cheap  and  easily  constructed  cutter  for 
preparing  roots  for  farm  animals. 

Osage  Orange  a  Bapld  Grower.— A  speci¬ 
men  of  Osage  Orange  planted  by  Dr.  Darlington  at  West 
Chester,  has  been  recently  cut  down.  At  one  foot  from 
the  ground,  the  body  of  the  tree,  about  50  years  old,  was 
10  feet  3  inches  in  circumference. 

Liquid  Manure.— The  amount  of  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terial  in  the  urine  of  animals  equals  that  contained  in 
the  solid  excrement,  but  is  in  a  form  that  may  be  very 
readily  lost.  The  TJrea  is  the  ingredient  of  chief  value— 
a  quite  complex  nitrogenous  substance  which  is  easily 
decomposed  into  Carbonate  of  Ammonia,  and  then  es¬ 
capes  into  the  atmosphere.  Whenever  there  is  a  pun¬ 
gent  odor  of  ammonia  from  a  manure  heap,  or  tank  in 
which  liquid  manure  is  stored,  there  is  a  loss  of  valuable 
manure  taking  place,  and  it  should  be  arrested  by  using 
some  absorbent  as  plaster,  muck,  or  litter  of  any  kind. 

Asparagus  In  Wet  Soil.— “S.  T.,”  Marion, 
Ind.,  writes  to  Peter  Henderson,  asking  a  question  on 
Asparagus  culture.  Thinking  that  the  reply  may  he  of 
use  to  many  others,  Mr.  II.  sends  it  for  the  Basket.  “  His 
land  is  ‘  rich  alluvial  deposit,  which  at  certain  seasons 
of  the  year  is  covered  by  water  for  three  days  at  a  time,’ 
and  he  wishes  to  know  if  such  land  ‘  would  he  suitable 
to  grow  Asparagus  or  other  crops.’  We  think  not,  the 
land  being  covered  with  water  for  three  days  becomes  so 
completely  saturated  that  the  roots  are  actually  in  water 
for  twice  or  thrice  that  time,  and  no  plant  other  than  an 
aquatic  could  so  long  endure  inundation  without  injury. 
These  bottom  lands  on  the  margins  of  streams,  are 
usually  most  fertile,  and  if  by  diking  or  hanking, the  water 
I  can  be  kept  off,  no  land  is  better  fitted  for  garden  crops.”' 
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“I  Do  Earnestly  Desire  Information,” 

is  the  ending  of  a  letter  which  wo  could  have  answered 
on  a  postal  card,  and  it  would  have  reached  the  writer  in 
time  to  be  of  use.  But  the  writer,  though  he  so  strongly 
expresses  his  “  desire  for  information,”  takes  very  good 
care  that  we  shall  not  give  it  to  him,  for  he  signs  himself 
“Young  Gardener.”  He  has  cut  us  oft'  from  reaching 
him  by  mail,  and  as  for  the  paper,  we  have  a  rule  not  to 
answer  anonymous  letters.  If  those  who  write  us  do  not 
sign  their  names,  the  letter  goes  into  the  waste-basket, 
unless,  as  in  the  present  case,  we  make  use  of  it  as  a  text 
to  remind  new  subscribers  of  this  rule.  A  number  who 
have  lately  asked  a  variety  of  questions,  and  have  not 
given  their  names,  should,  if  the  answers  are  of  import¬ 
ance  to  them,  repeat  the  questions  over  their  own  signa¬ 
tures.  It  so  happens  that  one  at  least  of  “  Young  Gar¬ 
dener’s”  queries  is  answered  in  this  paper,  the  same 
having  been  asked  by  one  who  gave  his  name.  It  should 
be  understood  that  we  do  not  publish  a  name  when  we 
know  that  the  writer  prefers  that  we  should  not  do  so ; 
this  he  could  have  indicated  by  placing  his  real  name 
after  or  below  the  signature  “Young  Gardener.” 

Another  Veteran  Peach  'JTree.— C.  Thomp¬ 
son  Adams,  Norfolk  Co.,  Mass.,  sends  an  account  of  a 
Peach-tree  that  he  had  just  cut  down.  “  The  tree  was  on 
the  land  when  my  father  bought  it  in  1840.  It  came  up 
from  a  hole  made  by  lightning,  at  the  foot  of  a  large  Oak 
that  was  struck  and  killed,  the  seed  having  probably  been 
planted  by  a  squirrel.  For  the  past  10  years  it  has  borne 
more  or  less  fruit,  though  previous  to  that  time  it  bore 
but  little.”  Forty  years  and  over  is  old  for  a  peach  tree. 

Hay  Caps  are  usually  made  of  common  unbleached 
cotton,  and  it  is  best  to  buy  that  which  is  fully  a  yard 
wide,  as  it,  when  cut  into  squares,  makes  the  most 
economical  caps  of  the  most  handy  shape  and  size.  The 
raw  edges  should  be  hemmed,  which  can  be  done  very 
rapidly  on  a  machine;  at  the  same  lime  the  corners 
should  be  turned  up  two  or  three  inches,  thus  making 
a  fold  in  which  a  cord  may  be  inserted.  This  cord 
should  form  a  loop,  by  means  of  which  the  cap  can  be 
pinned  down  with  short  wooden  pins  provided  for  the 
purpose.  These  caps  are  of  great  value,  as  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  hay  may  be  secured  against  a  sudden  storm  at  just 
that  time  when  a  rain  is  so  damaging  to  the  curing  hay. 

Liquid  Manure.— To  answer  several  inquiries  at 
once,  we  may  say  that  either  horse,  cow,  sheep,  or  hen- 
manure  may  be  used,  and  no  definite  rule  can  be  given 
beyond  the  caution  to  not  use  it  too  strong.  Where  there 
is  a  provision  for  saving  the  drainage  from  stables,  this 
may  be  used  upon  the  garden  if  sufficiently  diluted.  A 
cask  or  barrel  may  be  prepared  by  putting  some  straw  in 
the  bottom  and  half  or  two-thirds  filling  the  barrel  with 
horse,  cow,  or  sheep-manure.  This  is  to  serve  as  a  leach, 
pouring  water  in  at  the  top  and  draining  off  the  manure 
“lye  ”  at  the  bottom.  The  old  direction  to  dilute  this  to 
41  the  color  of  boarding-house  tea,”  is  perhaps  as  definite 
as  any.  Where  gnano  is  used,  one  pound  to  five  gallons  of 
water  is  abundantly  strong,  and  with  the  best  Peruvian 
Guano,  twice  the  quantity  of  water  to  a  pound  would  be 
safer.  In  the  use  of  liquid  manure,  some  precautions  are 
to  be  observed.  It  is  not  to  be  applied  to  the  foliage,  but 
to  the  root  of  the  plants.  In  dry  weather,  draw  away  the 
surface  soil,  apply  the  manure,  and  when  this  has  soaked 
in  return  the  soil.  This  is  to  prevent  the  baking  of  the 
wet  soil  and  forming  a  crust.  A  better  way  to  accom¬ 
plish  this  is  to  place  a  mulch  of  straw,  litter,  or  chips,  on 
the  surface  around  the  plants.  The  manure  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  through  this  mulch.  In  a  dry  time,  do  not  use  the 
liquid  manure  unless  the  plants  can  be  kept  watered  as 
needed  until  rain  falls  again. 

Swedish  or  Alsike  Clover.— Several  have  writ¬ 
ten  us  from  different  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  stating  that  a 
person  was  selling  seeds  of  the  Swedish  Clover,  and  ask¬ 
ing  our  opinion  about  it.  None  of  these  reported  any 
thing  beyond  the  bare  fact,  and  as  our  “  opinion  ”  of  the 
matter  would  depend  altogether  upon  what  was  repre¬ 
sented  in  regard  to  the  clover,  it  was  difficult  to  reply. 
There  is  no  special  reason  why  one  should  go  about 
selling  this  seed  any  more  than  he  should  that  of  Hun¬ 
garian  Grass,  Buckwheat,  or  any  other  seed  kept  by  all 
the  regular  dealers,  and  we  were  curious  to  know  what  the 
vender  claimed  for  this  clover.  At  last  Mr.  S.  Stouffer, 
of  Huntingdon  Co.,  has  sent  us  a  circular,  and  a  remark¬ 
able  document  it  is.  We  are  told  that  the  clover  “  takes 
its  name  from  the  Alsacian  districts  of  Stockholm,” — 
which  is  about  like  saying  that.  Buckwheat  gets  its  name 
from  Bucks  Co.  in  Rhode  Island.  We  are  told  that  the 
clover  is  “  extensively  cultivated  by  the  leading  agricul¬ 
turists  of  Great  Britain,”  which  is  not  true.  We  read  in 
the  circular  of  “  Its  Great  Hardiness,  for  no  winter  can 
kill  it,  capable  of  resisting  the  extremes  of  drouth  and 
frost,  and  the  certainty  of  the  plant  when  other  varieties 
fail.”  The  latest  authority  on  this  point  that  occurs  to 
us  is  Mr.  Root,  who  is,  as  was  Mr.  Quinby  before  him, 
much  interested  in  this  clover  as  a  honev-producing  plant, 


and  would  gladly  have  it  succeed.  In  bis  recent  “Bee- 
Keeping,”  he  says:  “But  experiments  indicate  that  in 
dry  sandy  soils  it  is  not  permanent,  and  will  not  survive 
the  second  winter.”  Our  correspondent  sends  us  a 
sample  of  the  seed  to  know  “  if  it  is  genuine;”  we  can 
only  say  that  it  looks  like  the  seed  of  Alsike  Clover,  but 
when  Mr.  Vosburg  says  “  Sold  only  by”  himself,  he  tells 
that  which  an  inquiry  at  any  seed  store  will  prove  to  be 
as  much  a  work  of  his  vivid  imagination  as  some  of  the 
other  remarkable  statements  in  his  very  remarkable  cir¬ 
cular.  We  are  told  that  the  peddler  sold  his  seed  at  the 
rate  of  $45  per  bushel.  As  this  is  just  two  and  a  half  times 
the  retail  price  of  the  regular  dealers,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
see  why  he  should  peddle.  We  have  frequently  cautioned 
our  readers  that  new  and  valuable  seeds  and  plants  were 
not  hawked  about  the  country  by  peddlers ;  such  things 
are  first  to  be  had  of  the  regular  dealers.  This  clover  is  not 
at  all  new,  nor  is  it,  in  this  country,  especially  valuable. 

“  Making  Roads.”— The  repair  of  roads  is  much 
more  costly  than  it  should  be  because  the  system— if  it 
can  be  called  a  system— of  their  construction  is  extreme¬ 
ly  faulty.  An  earth  road,  rounded  up  in  the  center,  can 
seldom  be  more  than  passable  for  at  least  a  third  of 
the  year.  The  repairing  of  such  a  road  usually  consists 
in  adding  more  earth,  and  this  is  usually  done  in  the 
worst  season  of  the  year.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
American  roads,  constructed  so  rapidly,  can  be  made  like 
the  hard,  smooth,  and  lasting  road  beds  of  older  coun¬ 
tries,  but  the  work  that  is  done  on  them,  from  year  to 
year,  should  be  of  such  a  kind  as  to  make  an  approach 
to  a  perfect  road.  Broken  stone  is  the  best  material  for 
road-making,  and  as  this  is  a  common  material,  it  should 
be  much  more  generally  employed.  Just  how  this  stone 
is  to  be  used  and  where,  are  matters  which  each  town  or 
road  district  must  decide.  Whatever  is  done,  let  it  be 
done  well,  and  make  a  finish  of  the  work  as  far  as  it  goes. 
The  most  used  and  worst  part  of  the  thoroughfare  should 
have  the  first  attention.  A  little  good  road  made  each 
year  will  in  time  see  the  whole  in  a  satisfactory  shape. 

Grinding  Tools.— The  value  of  an  edge-tool  de¬ 
pends  very  largely  upon  the  cutting  edge,  or,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  kind  and  frequency  of  the  grinding.  An 
instrument  that  is  “as  dull  as  a  hoe,”  ought  not  to  be 
very  dull.  The  ease  with  which  weeds  may  be  cut  with 
a  hoe  kept  sharp  by  occasional  grinding,  compared  with 
the  trouble  given  by  a  hoe  that  is  never  sharpened, 
ought  to  lead  to  the  practice  of  keeping  them  sharp.  We 
know  that  turning  the  grindstone  is  back-aching  work, 
but  when  a  few  minutes  of  it  makes  the  reaper  or  mower 
go  much  easier  for  several  hours,  the  grinding  should 
not  be  neglected.  It  is  a  saving  of  labor  to  keep  the 
tools  sharp ;  it  pays  in  every  possible  way. 

The  Buckwheat  Crop  is  the  last  crop  of  the 
season,  and  in  the  latitude  of  New  York,  is  sown  the 
last  of  this  month  or  early  in  July.  It  is  frequently  a  “  fill- 
-ing  crop” — that  is,  sown  in  some  place  where  some  early 
crop  has  failed.  It  is  often  used  to  kill  weeds,  as  it  is  a 
rank  grower,  and  completely  shades  the  ground,  thus 
acting  as  a  “cleansing  crop.”  As  a  means  of  bringiug 
up  the  fertility  of  poor  or  partly  exhausted  soil,  buck¬ 
wheat  is  specially  good,  as  it  is  a  close  and  pretty  deep 
feeder,  and  will  produce  a  large  crop  of  green  material 
that  may  be  plowed  under,  thus  increasing  the  organic 
matter  and  thereby  enriching  the  soil.  The  quantity  of 
seed  to  be  sown  is  from  two  to  three  pecks  per  acre. 

Michigan  Timber. —The  “Peninsula  State” 

leads  all  others  in  the  production  of  timber,  but  at  its 
present  rate,  its  valuable  wood-land  must  be  diminishing 
very  rapidly.  The  “  crop  ”  for  1879  is  reported  as  follows : 

Saginaw  District .  736,106,000  feet. 

Huron  Shore  District .  410,646,000  “ 

Interior  Mills .  518,670,000  “ 

Lake  Michigan  Mills . .1,338,127,000  “ 

Total . .3,003,549,000  “ 

Australian  Competition.— The  shipment  of 
meat  from  Australia  to  England  has  been  successful,  and 
that  great  island-continent,  with  its  7,000,000  head  of  cat¬ 
tle,  enters  the  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  British  Meat 
Market.  In  this  matter,  we,  as  a  nation,  are  deeply  inter¬ 
ested,  because  any  competiton  like  this,  leads  to  ques¬ 
tions  that  are  vital  to  the  meat  producers  of  our  great 
grazing  interior.  Can  the  growing  of  cattle  be  cheap¬ 
ened?  This  is  a  question  which  is  the  natural  out¬ 
growth  of  rivalry ;  and  this  will  lead  to  an  improvement 
in  the  kind  of  animals  ;  the  production  of  more  and  bet¬ 
ter  meat.  All  this  is  natural,  and  leads  to  good  results. 
The  matter  of  transportation  will  not  be  behind  other 
interests,  and  a  reduction  of  the  present  high  rates  will 
follow.  Not  the  least  among  the  benefits,  will  be  a 
serious  handling  of  the  question  of  the  necessities  of 
the  middlemen,  with  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  bauds 
through  which  stock  now  must  pass,  each  one  taking  a 
portion  that  ought  to  go  by  good  rights  to  the  producer, 
or  at  least,  be  divided  between  him,  and  those  who  con 
sume  the  meat.  There  are  a  number  of  important  prob¬ 


lems  involved  in  our  present  production  of  meat,  that  a 
healthy  rivalry  will  lead  us  to  solve,  to  the  best  good  oi 
all  concerned.  With  our  large,  vast  grazing  country,  and 
a  proper  adjustment  of  transportation  rates,  a  better  class 
of  animals,  etc.,  we  may  hope  to  compete  with  Australia 
or  any  other  country,  in  supplying  meat  to  England. 

Dipping;  Sheep.— The  effect  of  a  Dip  is  to  free  the 
sheep  from  all  external  parasites,  as  ticks,  scab,  etc.,  and 
skin  diseases,  the  causes  of  some  of  which  are  not  fully 
understood.  A  Dip  of  12  lbs.  of  Tobacco  and  6  lbs.  of 
Flowers  of  Sulphur,  to  50  gallons  of  water,  is  one  that 
has  been  so  generally  used,  that  it  can  be  recommended. 
Some  add  to  this  a  little  Concentrated  Lye,  a  pound  or 
so,  and  about  the  same  quantity  of  Arsenic.  If  arsenic 
is  used,  proper  caution  should  be  exercised,  and  the  poi¬ 
sonous  nature  of  the  mixture  kept  in  mind.  The  sheep 
are  to  be  dipped  while  the  mixture  is  warm.  Those  who 
have  had  experience  claim  that  the  dip  of  tobacco  and 
sulphur  will  do  all  that  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  arsenic.  It  may  not  be  generally  understood  that 
sulphur  does  not  dissolve  in  the  Dip;  hence,  in  order 
that  each  sheep  may  get  its  share,  the  mixture  while  in 
use,  should  be  frequently  stirred  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
the  sulphur  be  thoroughly  diffused  through  the  liquid. 

Coal-Oil  Barrels.— In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  best  method  of  preparing  kerosene  and  other  such 
barrels,  so  that  they  may  be  used  for  cider,  etc.  “  C.  K. 
C.,”  Beliot,  Wis.,  writes:  “Take  one  head  out  of  the 
kerosene  barrel,  start  a  fire  in  the  bottom,  and  put  a 
bushel  of  dry  straw,  or  long  shavings,  in  to  keep  it  burn¬ 
ing  long  enough  to  draw  the  kerosene  out  of  the  wood  ; 
let  it  burn  a  few  minutes,  and  just  before  the  wood  com¬ 
mences  to  burn,  turn  the  open  end  to  the  ground,  and 
the  flame  will  be  smothered.  Use  the  barrels  for  water 
a  couple  of  weeks,  put  the  head  in  again,  and  they  are 
ready  for  cider,  or  anything  else  one  chooses  to  put  into 
them.  The  barrels  will  be  worth  double  the  price  of 
common  ones.”  C.  K.  C.  omits  to  state  that  the  other 
head  that  is  removed  should  also  have  the  same  treatment 

and  be  burned,  etc _ Another  correspondent,  “R.  P.T.," 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  recommends  to  first  burn  thorough¬ 
ly,  then  scrape,  and  scald  them  with  hot  water,  then  fill 
them  up  with  clay,  letting  them  stand  with  the  clay  in 
them  for  4  or  5  days.”  R.  P.  T.  omits  to  say  what  kind 
of  clay,  whether  dry  or  moist.  As  it  is  to  act  as  an  ab¬ 
sorbent,  we  suppose  it  should  be  dry.  Would  not  dry 

earth  answer  as  well  as  clay? _ W.  Scott,  Kankekee 

Co.,  HI.,  says  that  he  has  cleaned  fish  barrels  and  made 
them  sweet  enough  for  packing  butter  by  half  filling  the 
barrel  with  lye  and  rolling  it  occasionally;  when  the  lye 
has  taken  up  all  the  grease,  it  is  emptied  out  and  the  bar¬ 
rel  filled  with  water  and  allowed  to  stand  for  several 
days.  We  doubt  if  this  method  would  be  of  much  utili¬ 
ty  with  coal-oil  barrels.... “C.  A.  E.,” Bridgeport,  Mich., 
says  if  the  barrel  is  so  placed  that  the  steam  from  the 
exhaust  pipe  of  a  steam  engine  will  pass  through  it,  that 
no  smell  of  oil  will  be  perceived  after  a  few  weeks.  He 
also  says  that  they  will  become  sweet  if  used  for  a  few 
months  as  rain-water  barrels. 

Pipes  for  Conveying  Water.— “I  wish  to 
bring  water  from  a  spring  to  my  house  (or  barn),  what 
kind  of  a  pipe  shall  I  use  ?” — is  in  brief  the  substance  of 
several  letters  that  have  come  of  late;  though  some  ex¬ 
press  fears  of  lead  pipe,  others  ask  if  iron  pipe  can  be 
used  with  safety,  and  so  on.  Probably  in  regard  to  cost, 
ease  of  laying,  etc.,  lead  pipe  is  cheapest,  so  far  as  out¬ 
lay  goes,  but  it  may  be  dear  in  the  end,  as  in  some  cases 
its  use  has  caused  serious  illness.  For  all  soft  water, 
lead  pipe  should  be  avoided,  but  for  hard  water  it  may 
be,  even  for  domestic  purposes,  used  without  danger. 
Hard  water  soon  forms  a  coating  over  the  interior  of  the 
pipe,  and  the  water  no  longer  acts  upon  it.  Where  wa¬ 
ter  is  flowing  continuously  through  the  pipe,  or  where 
the  precaution  is  taken  to  first  draw  off  all  the  water  that 
has  stood  for  some  hours  iu  the  pipe— a  precaution  so 
easy  that  it  should  always  be  taken— there  is  little  or  no 
danger  in  the  use  of  lead  for  any  but  the  softest  water. 
Iron  pipe  is  quite  safe  ;  it  soon  becomes  coated  with  the 
oxide  of  iron,  and  if  some  of  this  be  taken  into  the  sys¬ 
tem  no  harm  can  follow.  “  Galvanized  iron,”  so  called, 
is  iron  coated  with  a  film  of  zinc,  to  protect  it  from  the 
action  of  the  water.  This  it  does  effectively,  but  the 
zinc  itself  is  acted  upon  by  the  water,  and  is  more  or  less 
dissolved  by  it,  hence  galvanized  iron  pipes  should  not 
be  used  for  water.  Tin-lined  lead  pipe  would  be  excel¬ 
lent  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tin  is  very  brittle,  and 
is  liable  to  crack  ;  when  this  takes  place  the  lead  is  dis¬ 
solved  more  rapidly  than  were  it  not  so  coated,  and  as 
there  is  always  danger  from  this  source,  such  pipes  are 
not  advisable.  Of  course  there  can  be  no  objection  to 
glazed  earthenware  pipes,  but  they  can  not  be  used 
where  there  is  much  pressure,  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  available  are  comparatively  few.  On  the  whole,  fot 
soft  water,  iron  is  the  best  material,  while  for  waters  too 
“hard”  for  washing,  lead  may  be  used  with  entirtf 
safety  if  the  precaution  above  mentioned  be  observed. 
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'JL'lie  Prize  Essays  on  Keeping  One  Cow. 

— Tbe  prizes  offered  in  the  February  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  brought  to  the  Editors  more  than 
seventy  (73)  essays.  Over  half  of  them  thoughtfully 
and  well  written.  They  were  submitted  to  two  gentle¬ 
men  in  entire  ignorance  of  who  their  authors  were,  and 
they  awarded  the  prizes  as  follows:  1st  prize,  $50,  to 
“Buttercup,”  Mrs.  G.  Bourinot,  House  of  Commons 
P.  O.,  Ottawa,  Cunada;  2d  prize,  to  “Doctor,”  W.  S. 
Battles,  Girard,  Pa. ;  3d  prize,  to  “Mobile,”  Geo.  G. 
Duefee.  Mobile,  Ala. 

Insects  and  Force  Pumps.— A  few  years  ago 
we  knew  not  the  Potato  Bug,  and  the  makers  of  pumps 
and  hand-water  engines  of  all  kinds  could  make  their 
squirts  to  clean  carriages,  wash  windows,  put  out  fires, 
and  do  various  other  feats  in  hydraulics  without  regard 
to  bug  killing.  Now  a  pump  that  does  not  provide  for 
the  potato  is  not  complete.  Such  was  our  thought  as  wre 
unpacked  the  parts  of  “Lewis’  Combination  Force 
Pump.”  It  must  not  be  thought  from  this  that  the  pump 
is  complicated— as  it  requires  but  a  simple  change  to 
convert  a  regular  force  pump,  with  its  short  hose,  into  a 
garden  syringe.  Another  slight  change— and  there  yon  are 
—a  Paris-greener  or  London-purpler— the  potato  bugs  are 
provided  for,  and  the  combination  is  complete.  The 
thing  is  a  perfect  arsenal  of  water  guns,  each  serviceable 
in  its  way,  and  made  for  use  rather  than  show. 

44  Tlie  Complete  Home.”— If  an  inexperienced 
house-keeper  wishes  to  know  how  to  cook  a  particular 
dish,  there  is  a  whole  library  of  works  ready  to  help  her. 
But  cooking  is  not  the  only  department  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  which  a  yonng  house-keeper,  and  for  that  matter, 
one  who  is  not  young,  needs  advice,  and  it  is  very  seldom 
that  it  can  be  had  save  of  some  other  house-keeper  of 
wider  experience.  But  every  mother  of  a  family  has  not 
a  friend  at  hand  to  whom  she  can  go  in  her  doubts  and 
perplexities  concerning  the  various  matters  of  home 
management;  and  the  work  entitled  “The  Complete 
Home  ”  is  intended  to  be  an  adviser  in  not  only  what  re¬ 
lates  to  the  material  comfort  of  the  home,  but  with  regard 
to  what  we  may  term  the  morals  of  the  household.  In 
all  that  relates  to— what  old  fashioned  people  call  “the 
.bringing  up  of  children  ’’—its  teachings  appear  to  be  emi¬ 
nently  sound  and  useful,  and  it  is  a  work  that  may  prove 
a  comfort  and  a  help  to  many  a  mother. 

Milk  in  New  Jersey.— New  Jersey  has  excellent 
laws  regarding  the  sale  of  milk  ;  that  State  has  a  way 
Of  executing  her  laws  (and  sometimes  the  people  who 
don’t  observe  them)  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  are 
taking  measures  to  put  them  in  force.  Dr.  Wm.  K. 
Newton,  Paterson,  has  been  appointed  State  Inspector 
of  Milk  and  circulars  are  sent  out  informing  people  of 
the  requirements  of  the  laws.  The  case  is  well  covered 
by  this  statement— “Milk  may  be  defined  as  pure  when 
it  comes  from  a  healthy  cow  and  when  nothing  is  taken 
from  or  added  to  it.”  Those  who  deal  in  any  other 
kind  of  milk  are  liable  to  both  fine  and  imprisonment. 
The  State  Inspector  wishes  to  obtain  samples  of 
milk  from  diseased  cows,  especially  from  cases  of  pleuro¬ 
pneumonia— they  may  be  sent  to  his  office  in  Paterson, 

American  Cutlery.— It  is  not  many  years  ago 
that  it  was  rather  a  severe  test  of  one’s  patriotism  to 
purchase  an  American  knife,  the  chances  being  greatly 
against  it  being  of  serviceable  quality.  At  present 
American  knives  are  among  the  best.  We  are  glad  to 
know  that  in  making  scissors  great  progress  has  been 
made  by  onr  manufacturers.  Large  scissors  or  shears 
have  long  been  produced  of  excellent  quality,  but  small, 
delicately  formed  and  highly  finished  scissors  were  until 
recently  imported.  There  is  no  need  to  look  abroad  for 
scissors,  to  judge  from  a  sample  of  the  manufacture  of 
Maher  &  Grosh,  Toledo,  Ohio,  recently  placed  on  trial. 
Of  course  one  can  not  tell  how  they  will  stand  the  wear 
of  months,  but  for  present  excellence,  fine  form  and 
finish, they  are  exceedingly  creditable  and  full  of  promise. 

4k1Tte”  Authority.— The  street  signs  of  New 
fork  are  always  interesting  and  especially  so  just  after 
the  May  movings.  A  rural  paper  published  in  the  City 
of  New  York  celebrates  its  removal  with  a  perfect  erup¬ 
tion  or  signs.  One  of  these  reads  “The  American  Hor¬ 
ticultural  Authority.”  “  The  Authority  ”  is  good,  and  it 
was  well  to  put  it  on  the  sign,  as  it  might  not  be  dis¬ 
covered  by  reading  the  paper 

To  Measure  Corn  in  the  Crih.— “R.  A.  S..” 
Douglass  Co.,  Kansas,  writes:  “Get  the  contents  of  the 
crib  or  bin  to  be  measured,  by  multiplying  the  length  and 
breadth,  and  this  product  by  the  hight ,  all  in  feet 
Multiply  the  product  by  4,  and  cut  off  the  right  hand  fig 
ure.  For  example,  the  crib  is  10  by  16  feel,  and  S  feet 
high,  10x16x8=1280.  Multiply  the  product  1280  by  4, 
makes  5120.  and  cut  off  one  figure,  giving  512,  the  number 
of  bushels  of  corn.  Should  the  corn  be  settled  very  tight, 
having  been  in  the  crib  for  six  months  or  more,  I  multi 


ply  by  4£  instead  of  4.  I  have  bought  and  sold  thousands 
of  bushels  by  this  method,  ami  know  it  to  be  correct. 
Place  this  in  your  ‘Boiled  down’  list,  recommending 
it  to  be  pasted  on  the  barn  door  of  all  corn  raisers.” 
This  is  certainly  a  quick  method. 

The  Hydrangea  “Thomas  Hogg.”— No 

longer  ago  than  October,  1876,  we  published  an  engraving 
of  this  Hydrangea,  and  described  it  as  one  of  the  most 
important  of  recent  novelties.  This  spring  we  find  it 
very  generally  for  sale  by  the  street  venders  of  plants 
who  offer  it  among  verbenas,  geraniums,  and  other 
plants  at  the  stands  near  the  markets.  This  shows  two 
things:  1st,  that  the  plant  is  of  easy  propagation,  and 
2d,  that  it  itself  possesses  merits  which  will  make  it 
popular.  Both  of  these  are  true  of  this  ;  but  we  always 
regret  to  see  persons  buy  plants  forced  into  flower. 

Prof.  A.  It.  Ledonx.  —  We  mentioned  some 
months  ago  that  Doctor  Ledonx  had  resigned  his  posi  tion 
as  chemist  to  the  N.  Carolina  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 
A  few  days  ago  we  had  the  pleasure  of  a  call  from  him 
and  learned  that  he  had  already  established  himself  in 
the  city  as  a  chemist  and  proposes  to  give  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  investigations  relating  to  agriculture. 

Night  Soil.— This  name  was  given  to  the  contents 
of  privies,  because  the  emptying  of  them  is  largely  done 
at  night.  Its  bad  odor  is  the  chief  objection  to  its  use 
upon  the  garden,  and  this  is  enough  to  keep  it  from  being 
employed,  unless  it  is  first  deodorized.  Liquid  from  the 
privy  vault  may  be  used,  by  making  holes  here  and  there 
in  the  garden  soil,  filling  them  with  the  liquid  manure, 
and  replacing  the  earth  after  that  has  soaked  away.  We 
have  raised  very  fine  tomatoes  in  this  manner. 

Big  Peruvian  Corn.- “C.  O.,”  Iowa.  This  corn 
is  by  no  means  new  to  this  country ;  we  figured  some  of 
the  enormous  kernels  in  June,  1866, and  it  was  tried  by  sev¬ 
eral  of  our  friends  at  that  time.  We  observe  that  it  is 
again  introduced,  and  farmers  are  again  asked  to  try  it. 
There  is  no  doukt  but  what  it  will  grow— indeed, that  is  the 
trouble  with  it,  it  doesn’t  stop  growing.  Frost  will  come 
and  find  it  still  growing  without  even  stopping  to  make 
a  tassel.  The  variety  is  entirely  unsuited  to  onr  climate. 
It  would  perhaps  come  to  perfection  in  the  southernmost 
States,  and  if  it  were  worth  while,  one  might  by  selec¬ 
tion  in  a  few  years  establish  a  variety  that  would  be  earli¬ 
er  in  its  ripening.  We  have  not  seen  the  ear,  but  are  told 
that  it  is  not  only  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  kernel, 
but  is  really  quite  small.  Supposing  it  to  be  a  different 
species  from  the  common  corn  Zea  Mags,  some  European 
botanist  has  called  it  Zea  Macrosperma ;  big-seeded  Zea. 
It  is  often  called  “  Cuzco  corn.” 

Granular  Butter.— To  those  who  have  inquired 
in  reference  to  the  production  of  butter  in  the  granular 
form,  described  in  an  article  in  April  last,  we  would  say 
that  the  peculiar  condition  is  not  due  to  the  kind  of 
churn  that  may  be  used.  Just  as  good  granular  butter 
may  be  produced  in  the  “  Blanchard,”  or  any  other  churn 
with  a  revolving  dasher,  as  in  any  form  of  oscillating 
churn,  it  all  depends  upon  stopping  at  just  the  right  time, 
and  that  is,  when  the  granules  have  formed,  and  before 
they  have  been  compacted  into  a  uniform  mass,  as 
they  will  be,  if  the  motion  oi  the  churn  be  continued. 

FIgliting  tlie  White-Grub.— No  pest  of  our 
farms  and  gardens  is  more  destructive  than  the  White- 
Grub.  It  is  especially  mischievous  for  the  reason  that 
we  know  nothing  of  its  presence  until  it  has  done  its 
work.  Operating  underground,  and  out  of  sight,  but  lit¬ 
tle  can  be  done  to  destroy  it.  We  have  several  times 
suggested  that  the  only  effective  method  of  attack  is 
when  it  is  in  the  perfect  or  beetle  state.  Many  are  not 
aware  that  the  parent  of  the  White-Grub  is  the  so-called 
“May-Bug,”  “Jnne-Bng,”  or  “Dor-Bug,”  as  it  is  vari 
ously  called,  and  which  often  makes  its  way  into  the 
house  in  the  evening,  attracted  by  the  light,  where  it 
makes  its  presence  known  by  a  great  deal  of  bustle  and 
noise  as  it  bounces  about  in  a  headlong  manner.  The 
few  insects  that  come  into  thg  house  give  but  little  idea 
of  the  great  numbers  that  are  doing  mischief  elsewhere. 
In  each  locality  the  beetles  are  especially  abundant  once 
in  three  years,  and  were  the  cultivators  of  a  neighborhood 
to  unite,  in  the  destruction  of  the  beetles,  the  White- 
Grub  would  do  comparatively  little  damage.  Some  beetles 
appear  every  year,  but  the  great  crop  is  once  in  three 
years  As  every  female  lays  about  200  eggs,  the  import¬ 
ance  of  killing  her  before  she  has  a  chance  to  provide  for 
that  number  of  grubs  will  be  seen  W  C.  Stiles,  Jr., 
Wood  Co.,  West  Va.,  has  been  acting  upon  our  sugges 
tion,  and  sends  an  account  of  his  success  Mr.  S.  uses  a 
“  Tubular  Lantern  ”  set  in  a  discarded  milk  pan,  an  inch 
or  two  of  water  is  placed  in  the  pan,  and  a  layer  of  coal 
oil  (kerosene)  is  put  upon  the  water.  The  first  night  he 
tried  two  traps  like  this,  he  caught  189  beetles ,  the 
second  night  he  caught  over  500,  and  proposes  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  use  so  long  as  any  are  taken.  Of  course  any 


good  lantern  will  answer  as  well  as  the  one  he  used. 
Unlike  many  others,  this  is  destructive  in  its  beetle 
state,  feeding  usually  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  especially 
the  cherry-tree.  In  the  years  of  their  abundance,  the 
trees  in  which  they  take  refuge  should  be  found,  and  in 
the  morning,  while  they  are  torpid,  the  insects  should  be 
shaken  off,  caught  upon  sheets,-  scalded,  and  fed  to  pigi 
Several  pailfuls  have  been  taken  in  this  manner  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  morning.  The  much  abused  crow  does  good  work  in 
destroying  the  grubs.  Wc  know  of  a  case  in  which  they 
caught  the  grubs  that  were  at  work  upon  the  grass  of  a 
lawn.  We  have  no  doubt  that  when  the  crow  is  accused 
of  destroying  the  young  corn,  it  is  merely  after  the  grubs 
that  attack  the  plant.  The  skunk  is  known  to  destroy 
great  numbers  of  the  beetles. 

Beautiful  Pansies.— No  doubt  that  many  who 
have  seen  the  colored  plate  illustrating  Pansies,  and  pub¬ 
lished  by  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  with  their  Catalogue, 
have  supposed  that  the  artist  had  exercised  his  imagina¬ 
tion,  both  as  to  size,  and  the  strange  combinations  of 
colors.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the  flowers  are, 
if  anything,  rather  below  the  real  size,  and  as  to  colors, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  conceive  of  any  artificial  colors 
more  brilliant,  or  more  strangely  contrasted,  than  they 
are  in  the  flowers  produced  by  the  remarkable  strain  of 
seeds  secured  by  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sons.  Some  of  the 
blooms  are  as  near  black  as  it  is  possible  for  a  flower 
to  be,  and  of  a  velvety  texture  of  great  richness. 

Potatoes  to  Bermuda.- -In  conversation  with  a 
friend  who  was  familiar  with  the  Bermuda  trade,  we 
asked  him  what  the  steamers  principally  took  on  their  re¬ 
turn  trip  The  reply  was— “  Everything  eatable,  includ¬ 
ing  potatoes.”— As  “Bermuda  Potatoes”  are  one  of  the 
principal  exports  from  the  Island,  we  supposed  that  the 
potatoes  sent  there  were  to  be  used  for  seed,  but  were 
informed  that  they  were  to  be  eaten— the  planters  find¬ 
ing  it  more  profitable  to  sell  their  potatoes,  than  to  eat 
them,  as  the  price  of  a  barrel  of  Bermudas,  will  buy  several 
barrels  of  those  from  the  States,  and  pay  freight  besides. 

Bitter  Milk.— “  Mrs.  A.  N.,”  Jefferson,  Tex.,  finds 
that  her  cows  eat  “  Dog-fennel,”  and  that  the  milk  is  on 
that  account  disagreeably  bitter.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  help  after  the  plant  has  been  eaten.  If  any  reader 
does,  we  hope  it  will  be  made  known. 

Millet  Seed  for  Chickens.—"  J.  T.,”  Baltimore, 
Md.,  writes,  that  “  those  who  know  nothing  of  feeding 
Millet  seed  to  young  chickens,  have  something  to  learn. 
It  does  away  with  the  customary  slop  attending  the  mix¬ 
ing  of  meal,  and  the  seed  may  be  swallowed  by-  the 
smallest  fowl.  I  use  it  altogether.”  There  are  now  sev¬ 
eral  things  called  “Millet,”  in  cultivation;  we  suppose 
that  our  oorrespondent  has  reference  to  one  of  the  Setarias, 
known  as  “Golden,”  “Mammoth,”  “Bengal,”  and  “Hun¬ 
garian  Millet,”  and  closely  related  to  Hungarian  Grass. 

Pond  Elly  Culture.— “  C.  W.”  and  others.  We 
have  not  published  any  directions.  A  tub  of  some  kind, 
some  garden  soil  and  water,  are  all  the  requirements.  A 
tub  may  be  made  from  a  portion  of  a  cask,  and  if  desired 
it  may  be  sunk  in  the  ground.  Place  in  the  tub  good 
soil  enough  for  the  roots,  perhaps  a  quarter  full  will  be 
sufficient;  put  in  the  plant;  it  is  not  necessary  to  plant 
it,  merely  pressing  the  stem  into  the  soil  will  answer. 
The  big  affair  which  passes  for  the  root  is  really  the  stem, 
which  lays  along  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  One  side  of 
this  produces  roots  which  take  a  strong  hold  of  the  soil, 
as  every  one  who  has  tried  to  get  up  one  knows,  while 
buds  producing  the  leaves  and  flowers  are  on  the  upper 
side.  When  the  tub  is  filled  with  water,  no  further  care 
is  required  during  summer,  except  to  supply  water  as  it 
may  be  needed,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  rains  will  make 
up  the  loss  by  evaporation.  Unless  the  tub  can  be  so 
protected  that  it  will  not  freeze  solid,  it  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  the  cellar  at  the  approach  of  cold  water.  Only 
enough  water  need  be  left  in  the  tub  when  it  is  moved, 
than  will  be  needed  to  keep  the  soil  moist. 

Mowing  Machines.— It  is  estimated  that  150,000 
of  these  labor-saving  machines  are  annually  manufac¬ 
tured.  There  are  35,000,000  acres  of  meadow  land  in  the 
United  States,  and  the  thought  of  mowing  all  this  by  the 
old  method  of  the  scythe,  is  enough  to  make  one’s  back 
ache.  Thanks  to  the  inventive  genius  of  a  few  men,  that 
there  is  an  easy  and  inexpensive,  as  well  as  rapid  way, 
by  using  the  mowing  machines,  many  kinds  of  which  are 
models  of  neatness  and  simplicity. 

Food  for  Cattle  Good  for  Fowls.— A  while 

ago  we  had  something  to  say  about  Weston’s  Food  for 
Cattle,  stating  it  to  be  a  mixture  of  well  known  condi¬ 
ments  and  tonics,  prepared  in  a  convenient  form  for  use. 
We  have  since  been  assured  of  its  utility  as  a  food  for 
fowls  and  young  chicks.  From  our  knowledge  of  its 
composition,  and  of  its  effects  upon  horses  and  cattle,  we 
should  expect  good  results  from  giving  it  to  fowls. 
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NICHOLS, SHEPARD  &  CO. Baffle (M,lcl 


Established 


In  1843. 


ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 


“VIBRATOR” 


Threshing  Machinery  and  Portable 
and  Traction  Engines. 

THE  STANDARD  of  excellence  throughout  the  Grain- 

Raising  World. 

MATCHLESS  for  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving,  Perfect 
Cleaning,  Rapid  and  Thorough  Work. 

INCOMPARABLE  in  Quality  of  Material,  Perfection 
*  ~  '  rij  ’  *  Elegant  Finish, 


of  Parts,  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish,  and 
Beauty  of  Model. 

MARVELOUS  for  vastly  superior  work  in  all  kinds  of 
Grain,  and  universally  known  as  the  only  successful  Thresher 
in  Flax,  Timothy,  Clover,  and  all  other  Seeds. 
ASTONISHINGLY  Dim  ABLE  and  wonderfully  simple,  using  less  than  one  half  the  usual  gears  and  belts. 
PORTABLE,  TRACTION,  and  STRAW-BURNING  STEAM-ENGINES,  with  special  features  of  Power, 
.  ~  -  *■  *  ~  - -  *~“'res.  Steam-Power  Outfits  and  Steam-Power 


Durability,  Safety  Economy,  and  Beauty  entirely 
~  ™ - -  -  - - s,  fr< 


CAUTION! 

machines  to  the  wall 


_  ■  ST. 

j  unknown  in  other  makes. 

Separators  a  specialty  Four  sizes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  horse-power;  also  2  styles  Improved  Mounted  Horse-Powers. 
83  Years  of  Prosperous  and  Continuous  Business  by  this  house,  without  change  of  name,  location,  or  manage- 
furnishes  a  strong  guarantee  for  superior  goods  and  honorable  dealing. 

The  wonderful  success  and  popularity  of 

_ _ i  our  Vibrator  Machinery  has  driven  other 

machines~to  the  wall ;  hence  various  makers  are  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  and  palm  off  inferior  and  mongrel  imitations  of 
«ur  famous  goods. 

BE  NOT  DECEIVED 

by  such  experimental  and  worthless  machinery.  If  von  buy 
at  all,  *et  the  “ORIGINAL”  and  the  “GENUINE” 
from  ns.  _  „  , 

(XT3  For  full  particulars  call  on  our  dealers,  or  write 
to  ns  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  which  we  mail  free.  Address 

JTICHOLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


-:= 


tffc  AilTIOM  To  Agents  as  well  as  Tlireslier- 
I  I  IUG1  men.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
^Buffalo  Pitts*  made  only  at  The  Pitts  Agri- 
cfULTURAL  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that 
other  manufacturers  are  using  the  name  “ Buffalo 
Pitts  ”  on  their  make  of  Threshing  Machines. 

This  Unintentional  Compliment  to  the 
great  reputation  of  the  only  genuine  Buffalo  I  xtts, 
by  use  of  its  title  to  sell  inferior  machines,  is  flatter - 
ing  to  the  44  Buffalo  Pitts. V  But  Agents  and 
Threshers  must  not  be  deceived,  nor  hold  the 
genuine  Buffalo  ritts  responsible  for  the .  faults 
of  its  bastard  namesake.  For  Catalogues  and  Price- 
Lists  of  the  genuine  Buffalo  Pitts,  address 
THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Buffalo,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 


Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

THRESHERS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 
GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  any  other  Railway 
Power.  Send  lor  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  WM.  L. 
BOTEIi  &  BKO..  2,101  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 
Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 


EWALD  OVER, 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

VICTOR  THREE  ANI)  FIVE  HOED  ONE- 
HORSE  WHEAT  DRILLS. 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  RICE  DRILL. 
CARTER’S  AUTOMATIC  FARM  GATE. 
RAGAN’S  POWER  CIDER  PRESSES. 
VICTOR  DOUBLE  “A”  TRIPLE-HINGED 
HARROW. 

HECTOR  STONE  CYLINDER  FORCE  PUMPS. 
VICTOR  HAND  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Send  for  Circular. 


Cf  rind  your  bone  meal,  crush  'your  own  oyster  shells  in 
VT  the  $4.00  Hand  Mill ;  will  crush  a  peck  in  13  min.  Tes¬ 
timonials  furniBhed.  Also  Iron  Hog  Troughs.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Frank  Wilson,  52  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


The  Pitts  Agricultural  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


r-w  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE  ^ 

Buffalo  pittS 


THE  STANDARD  of  Threshing  -  Machine 
excellence  throughout  the  Grain-Growing  World. 

SELDOM  EQUALLED.  Never  excelled. 

NOTORIOUS  as  a  fast  yet  thorough  thresher, 
perfect  cleaner ,  and  entire  saver  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  grains  and  flax  and  timothy  seeds. 

NOTORIOUS  as  the  only  machine  that  is  a 
success  in  all  kinds  of  threshing  and  a 
failure  in  none. 

NOTORIOUS  as  the  best  built , most  durable,  and 
handsomest  of  the  Threshing-Machine  Tribe. 

STEAM  THRESHERS  a  specialty.  Their 
superiority,  it  can  be  said  with  lruth,\s  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world. 


I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


CL'S 
Pn 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  "CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  1).  RISHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Receive!  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL. 
Send  for  Catalog**. 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Ps., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur1 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.with  or  without  &  g- 
wheels,  very  conveni-  —  ^  “ 

ent,  economical  and  I 
complete  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  best  and  1 

cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig.  [ 

1  is  engine 
inuse.  Fig. 

^2ready  for 
road.  Fig.  2. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Peuna. 

Agricultural 


THE 

HIGHEST  PRIZE  SILVEE  ^EEAIi 

AWARDED  AT  ... 

separators,  pans  Exposition. 

Bend  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar ,  York, Pa, 

Chicago  Screw  pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10,  1879. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines _ The 

stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  K.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4,  1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  ou  190  acres,  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  .In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-tliird  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  .METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

ZIMMERMAN 

FRUIT  a; yz>  vegetable 

DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

The  BEST  in  the  market. 

Made  entirely  of  Galva  nized  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio • 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

'  NX  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables, yields, 
i  prices,  profits,  and  genera)  statistics. 

PEE  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambershurg,  Pa. 


1880.] 
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THE  F|ureauN  CREAMERY. 

Surpasses  all  others  In  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  made.  It  secures  matured  an  d  ripened  cream . 
■which  makes  butter  of  the  best  texture,  flavor,  and  of  unequaled  keeping  quality.  It  excludes  flies,  dust 
and  odors;  Is  constantly  at  the  correct  temperature  (58°  to  60°);  has  room  for  the  cream  and  butter,  and 
eaves  three-fourths  the  labor.  It  can  be  used  with  either  lee  or  water,  and  both  summer  and  winter. 

THE  FERGUSON  CONCUSSION  CHURN  isthe  best.  It  combines  scientific  principles  with 
the  best  labor  saving  devices.  No  floats  or  paddles.  Brings  the  butter  in  granular  form,  and  secures  the 
Jargestyicld.  Befor  buying  any  other  Churn  or  Creamer;  or  any  pans,  or  cans,  send  for  large  Illus¬ 
trated  circularto  .  THE  FERGUSON  BIF’G  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 


HOUSE-KEEPEBS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
■the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equals. Over 
liUO'.OOO  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect.  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  the  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 


UNION  MANF’C  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

The  American  Popular  Dictionary. 

$1.00  Only. 

This  useful  and  elegant 
volume  is  a  Complete  Li¬ 
brary  and  Encyclopaedia, 
as  well  as  the  best  Dic¬ 
tionary,  for  the  price,  in 
the  world.  Finely  bound 
in  cloth  and  Gilt.  It  con¬ 
tains  every  useful  word  of 
the  English  language, 
with  its  true  meaning, 
derivation,  spelling,  and 
pronunciation,  ana  a  vast 
amount  of  absolutely  nec¬ 
essary  information  upon 
Science,  Mythology,  Bi¬ 
ography,  American  His¬ 
tory,  Laws,  etc.,  being  a 
perfect  Library  of 
Reference.  Webster’s 
Dictionary  costs  $9,  and 
the  American  Popu¬ 
lar  Dictionary  costs 
only  $1.  “  Worth  ten 

times  the  money.”— N.  Y. 
Times.  “  We  have  never 
seen  its  equal,  either  in 
price,  finish,  or  contents.” 
—Chris.  Advocate.  “  A  perfect  Dictionary  and  library  of 
reference.”— Leslie's  Illus.  News.  N.  Y.  One  copy  of  the 
American  Popular  Dictionary  (illustrated),  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  and  best  books  ever  published,  post-paid  to  any  address 
on  receipt  of  $1.  JSWEntire  satisfaction  guaranteed.  Two 
copies  post-paid  for  82.  Order  at.  once!  Tins  offer  is 
good  for  60  days  only,  and  may  never  be  made  again.  Money 

may  be  sent  at  our  risk  in  a  plait  '  “  ‘  ” - *’■' - 

Address  H.  G.  DEAN,  89 


l  a  plain  letter.  Name  this  paper. 
Metropolitan  Block,  Chicago,  Ills. 


Scrap  Pictures,  10c.;  100  Transfer  Pictures,  10c.; 
Floro' -  - 


1IHJ  12  Floral  Embossed  Cards,  10c.;  10  Perforated 
Mottoes,  10c.;  4  Chromo  Mottoes.  10c.;  4  Fine  6x8 
Chromos,  10c.;  1  Floral  Surprise,  10c.;  2  Oil  Pictures,  9x12, 
10c.;  2  Reproductions,  9x12,  10c.;  4  Flower  Panels,  10c.;  2 
Stereo  Views,  10c.:  1  Perfumed  Sachet,  10c.;  1  Lithograph , 
12x16, 10c.:  25  Birthday  Cards,  lfc.  All  for  $1.00,  post-paid. 
Stamps  taken.  J.  W.  FRIZZELL,  Baltimore,  Md. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  vet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  sat.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Send  for 
Circular. 


A.  H.  REID,  6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  iu 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBE1.S,  316  Race  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 
Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  lever  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 


25  Shades  ready  for  Brush. 

The  Best  MIXED  PAINTS  in  Market. 

Also  Barn,  Bridge,  and  Fence  Paints. 

Send  for  circular. 

CHICAGO  WHITE  LEAD  &  OIL  CO., 

Cor.  Green  and  Fulton  Sts.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

E.  W.  BLATCIIFORD  Pres.  C.  F.  GATES,  Treas. 


Tm°er  s  est  OSTEOPHONE 


FOR  THE  DEAF  — Sold  by  priacipal  Druggists  and  Stationers. 
Mailed  on  receipt  ofprlce.  by  Manufacturer®.  Circular®  free. 

A.  C.  FARLEY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMFORT  FOR  A  SUMMER  DAY 


HAMMOCKS. 


We  have  a  very  attractive  list  of  assorted  Ilanuuocks,  and  for  60  days  we  can  mail, 

post-paid : 

No.  1 — A  White  Cord  Hammock,  Strong  and  Durable,  for . $1.10 

No.  2 — A  White  Cord  Hammock,  Superior  to  No.  1 . $1.50 

No.  3 — A  Fancy  Colored  Hammock,  Extra  Heavy  and  Lasting . . . $3.35 

ALL  FULL  SIZE  AND  HAND  KNIT. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York, 


THE 

Hartford  Comjressei  Air 

PUMP. 

Water  Driven  to  any  High* 
and  Distance  by  Com¬ 
pressed  Air. 

Country  Houses  Supplied  Cheaply  and 
Certainly  for  Bath  Rooms,  Water  Closets,  Hot  and  Cold 
Water  Faucets,  etc. 

Plenty  of  Fresh  Water  for  Stock  on  Farms. 

'Hie  best  Pump  for  Irrigating,  supplying  Railroad  Tanks, 
and  for  Mining  purposes. 

For  Circular  and  Price-list  address 

EZRA  BROOKS, 

See.  and  Gen.  Manager  of  The  Hartford  Com¬ 
pressed  Air  Pump  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 


Spiral  Spring  Singletrees.  Secured  by  two 
patents.  Price  $3.50  per  pair.  Send  for  a 
pair,  or  send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular 
and  full  description.  Local  agents  wanted.  Territory  for  said, 
ij  “  ILLSON  &  SONS'  "■  '  '  ' 


F.  R.  VYJ 


iS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


ACENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOR  PROFIT 

TEHS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner; 
Breed,  Feed  and  Care  for  Stock  ;Grow  Fruit;  Manage 
Farm  Business ;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
How  to  Make  Money  on  the  Farm, 
Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy.  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to  * 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa- 

NEW  BOOKS 

Published  by  D.  LOTHROF  Sc  CO. 

THE  SPARE  MINUTE  SERIES. 

Elegant  cloth  binding.  $1.00  each.  Free  of  postage. 

“  The  significance  of  the  name  of  the  new  series  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  “  Thoughts  that  Breathe,”  for  instance, 
has  300  pages,  and  contains  273  sevarately  numbered  and 
independent  extracts.  Thus  a  person  can  read  cue  or  more 
of  these  at  a  time,  and  put  the  book  down  without  breaking 
the  train  of  thought.” 

THOUGHTS  THAT  BREATHE. 
Comprising  selections  from  Dean  Stanley.  With  an  In¬ 
troduction  by  Phillips  Bkooks. 
CHEERFUL,  WORDS. 

Comprising  selections  from  George  MacDonald.  With  an 
Introduction  by  James  T.  Fields. 

THE  MIGHT  OF  RIGHT. 

Comprising  selections  from  the  works, of  the  Right  Hon. 
Wm.  E.  Gladstone.  With  an  introduction  by  Gov.  Lono. 
India.  By  Mrs.  Fannie  Roper  Fkitiigk.  100  lull  page 
Illustrations.  Price  $1.50.  1st  Vol.  of  Lollirop’s  Library  ot 
Entertaining  History  to  be  followed  by  Histories  of  Egypt, 
Scandinavia,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  Russia. 

Pushing  Abend  ;  or,  Big  Brother  Dave.  By  Edward 
A.  Rand,  ltimo.  Illustrated.  $1.25. 

Our  Street.  By  Mrs.  S.  R.  Graham  Clarke,  Author  of 
Yensie  Walton.  16mo.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Wide-Awake,  20  cts.  per  No.,  $2.00  per  year.  Pure  and 
Healthy  in  tone.  Edited  for  real  boys  and  girls. 
Babyland,  50  cts.  per  year.  Absolutely  without  a  rival. 
Boston;  D.  LOTHROP  Sc  CO.,  Publishers. 


100 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

A  selected  list  of  over  100  important 
works  in  the  several  branches  of  Science 
offered  free  with  new  subscriptions  to  the 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Send  postal  card  for  full  particulars  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


A 


PITFIMT  TITRTI  1?  has  Pi'1  Cushion,  Tape 
rAlEilt  J  CIV  ILL,  Measm.ei  Scissor  Sharp¬ 
ener,  Glass  Cutter,  and  Paper  Weight  combined.  Send 
your  name  on  P.  O.  Card  for  circulars. 

COMBINATION  TURTLE  CO.,  Kennerdell,  Pa. 


SA  A  PAGE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM.  Ulus- 
fry /■  mated  ivith  QO  Pen  Scrolls,  Birds,  Mottoes, 
’  "  JL  Ferns, new  O  Ad  Japanese  Designs  t JAP¬ 
ANESE  COVER)  &  100  Album  Quotations,  A/.L  FOR 
15c.  Stamps  taken.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 

-|  O  STYLES  BEVEL-EDGE  CARDS.  25c.  20  GOLD 

A_Zj  and  Silver  Chromos,  10c.  20  new  style  Chromos,  10c. 
50  Fancy  Cards,  10c.  J.  It.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


52 


Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Chromo  Cards 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


25 


SUPERB  ASS’TD  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Chromo  Cards,  10c.  Agent’s  outfit,  We. 

SPRING  &  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


50 


Chromo.  Snowflake,  and  Lace  Cards  with  name, 
10c.  40  all  Chromos,  lOe. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


20 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS,  WITH 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


£  J  UNEj 


PICS. 


This  spring’s  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Jersey  Red,  Poland. 
China,  and  Essex  Pigs  was  never  tiner,  at  the  same  time  our  prices  are  unusually 
low.  Also  extra  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Lambs.  Do  not  fail  to  write  us  before 


purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 


BENSON,  MAULE  &  00,,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


H 

I 

L 

L 


75,000,000  RINGS  SOLD. 


Hill’s  Hog  Eingers,  Triangular  Pig,  Shoat  and 
Hog  Rings,  also  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for  Board 
Fences,  Huskers,  Ladles,  Machines  for  opening 
Ditches,  Map  of  United  States,  showing  number 
and  price  of  Stock  each  State,  mailed  free. 

Iff.  W.  MILL  &  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 


H 

0 

6 

S 


T>  IVEK/SIDE  FARM*— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cots- 
XI/  wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 


BLOODED  STOCK! 

.  Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep, 
L  Hogs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Sporting 
®  and  Farm  Fogs,  all  bred  from 
z_  the  Choicest  Imported  and 
|  prize-winning  strains  and  for 
I  sale  fair  prices.  Write  for 
t  what  you  want  and  ask  for 
Burpee's  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly,  W,  ATLEE  BURPEE 
SSI  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa* 


OHIO  IMPROVES) 


Chester  Hogs  to  the  front 
again.  Send  for  description  of 
famous  breed  and  choice  Poultry.  L.  B.  Silver,  Cleveland, O. 


JERSEY  RED 


Hogs  still  ahead  in  heavy  weights.  Fine  stock  of  spring 
pigs  at  low  prices.  Address 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


THOROUGHBRED  AND  CROSS-BREED 

OR  GRADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  fresh  cows,  4  to  8  years  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

5  thoroughbred  Jersev  Bulls,  1  to  5  years  old. 

5  “  “  Heifers,  8  to  11  months  old. 

All  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  in  the  A.  J.  C.  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows,  2  to  7  years  old. 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 
shires  ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  balance  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  ever  bred,  all  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers ;  some  of  them  2  lb.  cows,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  either 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  shin  at  2  to 
8  months  old.  My  prices  range  from  $45  fora  hign  grade 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  thoroughbred  cow  and  calf. 

April,  1880.  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buclian’s  Cresylic  Slieep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  tile  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
tile  skin. 

Bucliaii’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tile  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


SE^"  FRIENDS !  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 


BEES  OR  HONEY, 


We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives*  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 


ts*  _  .  .  . 

tlon  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented .  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 
A.  I.  HOOT,  Medina*  Ohio, 


Math’s  All  Metal  Honey  Extractor, 
And  Uncapping  Knife. 


Have  received  the  Highest  Encomiums!-  Also  Langstroth’s 
Bee  Hives;  Honey  .Jars,  and  a  lull  assortment  of  Hee-Keep- 
ers' Supplies.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  send  for  my  circular 
giving  the  fullest  details  regarding  the  Care  of  Bees  and  How 
to  get  the  most  Honey.  Sent  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  No.  976  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


HARNESS. 


A  GOOD,  SUBSTANTIAL  HARNESS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated,  for  @13.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  acomplete  assortment  of  SIDING 
SADDLES ,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO,,  4.0  Warren  St.,  NewYork. 


DEATH 

TO 

MOLES 


My  Lightning  Mole  Trap  gets  them 
every  time.  Sever  fails.  Sells  like 
wild-fire.  Only  perfect  Mole  Trap  in 
existence.  $2.00  each,  or  $18.00  per 
dozen.  Send  for  circular.  Live  Agents 
wanted.  ALFRED  T.  SINKER, 
Sole  Jlan’r,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


NOVELTY  INCUBATOR. 


I  offer  this  as  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  easily 
run,  and  best  Incubator.  Daily  cost  of  running,  8  cts.  for 
fuel  and  a  few  minutes  attention.  Hatches  80  to  90  per  cent 
almost  surely.  Holds  100  Eggs,  Price,  @25.00. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO-MOTHER,  Price  @8. 

A.  C.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 


A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 


paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 


Address 


in  existence.  $1.50  per  year. 

ers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


WHITE  LEGHORN  EGGS 


FROM  PRIZE  STOCK,  $2.00  per  dozen.  Circulars  free. 

EUGENE  B.  PENDLETON,  Westerly,  R.  I. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  each  of 
the  following  breeds :  Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1 .00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


Bookwalter  Engine, 


Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power. .  .@240.00 

4  Y,  "■  "  ...  280.01* 

6‘A  “  “  ...  370.00 

BS’-Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  Fork  City. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF 


PRESSES,  DIES  AND  OTHER 


FRUIT-CAN  TOOLS 


FERRACUTE  MACHINE  WORKS, 

Bridgeton,  N.  Jersey. 


Farmers,  Mechanics, 
Merchants,  Gentlemen  : 
Every  one  who  owns  a  wagon 
wants  a  EUREKA  FOLD¬ 
ING  CANOPY  TOP.  Folds 
up  like  an  umbrella.  Weighs 
less  than  12  lbs.  Can  be  taken 
off  or  put  on  in  one  minute. 
Affords  superior  protection  from 
sun  and  rain.  Made  in  different 
sizes  to  fit  business  wagons, 
pleasure  wagons,  and  buggies. 
Send  lor  illustrated  circular  and 


price  list.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 

D.  G.  BEERS,  Patentee  and  Manufacturer, 
State  where  you  saw  this.  Sandy  Hook.  Ct. 


STAPLE 

HOUSEHOLD  AETI0LES. 

They  sell  in  every  family.  Sole 
Agency  given  for  full  term  of  patent. 
Profits  from  100  to  300  per  cent.  Live 
men  are  making  $5  to  $10  per  day. 
Address,  with  stamp,  for  circulars. 


LIVE 
AGENTS 

W ANTED  AtI( LF v INGSTO%rf&  CO1 

'  '  Xrou  Founders,  Pittsbur 


ttsburghiPa. 


THE DEAF  HEAR 


|pERFErc^g?,UaflHo7d^ECEoIfersat1on,| 

I  Lectures.  Concerts,  etc.*  by  a  wonderful  New  | 

I  Scientific  Invention, THE  DENTA  PHONE.] 

I  For  remarkable  publio  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on  I 
I  the  Iffeaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald,  | 

I  Sept.  23th;  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  I 
20..  etc.  Small  Size — can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  L 
should  send  for  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
— -y.4thBt,  - 


I 


m 

I 

m 

e  Deaf 


American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W. 


St.  ,  Cincinnati,  O. 


Galvanized  Wire  Nettings 


CHEAP,  NEAT,  DURABLE, 


For  Garden  and  Ornamental  Fencing,  Poultry  Runs,  Fish¬ 
ing  Ponds,  Aviaries,  Pigeon  Houses,  and  Trainer  for  Grape 
and  Floral  Vines. 


Plan  9  for  Poultry  Houses  and  liow  to  arrange  Runs, 
furnished  upon  application. 

Orders  or  loiters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  attention,; 
Write  for  Prices.  Address  HROCKNER  EVANS, 
Manufacturers  of  Patent  Steel  Wire  Hay  Bands,  Importers 
of  Galvanized  Wire  Nettings,  and  Sheep  Fencing,  Dealers 
in  Patent  Steel  Barb  Fence  Wire. 

Mention  paper.  422  West  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 


WM.  CROZIER, 


BEACON  HILL,  Northpnrt,  Long  Island,  N.  Y* 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  State,  National,  and  International » hows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan's  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 


CALVES 


RICE’S 


Patent  Weaner. 


now  used  by  all  Stock- 
Raisers.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  wanted  in  every 
town.  Samples  for  calve* 
under  6  months,  SO  cents. 
Address 

H.  C.  RICE, 
Easthamptou,  Mass, 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 


ifliisil 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 


A.  LIAUTARD, 

Dean  of  Hie  Facility. 


Revolver  for  $2,70.  Made  of  the 

finest  English  Steel,  7-shot,  Russian  Model, 

Elegantly  Engraved  Rubber  Handle,  Rifled  i. 

Barrel.  Uses  Extra  long  riflo  cartridge.’®* 

Entire  length?  in.  Sent  with  box  of  cartridges,  completaest 
of  cleaning  tools,  for  $2.70;  by  mail  for  2jc.  extra.  Wear©  II 
Headquarters  and  Manufacturers.  We  guarantee  more  than  It 
satisfaction.  A  better  revolver  cannot  bo  purchased  else-  V 
Where  for  §10.  G .  H.  W®  BATES  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass*  ’ 


ftMSHOT 
«"GUN!; 


gThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 

i  in  the  world  for 
Bthemoney.  War- 
(ranted  genuine 

_  _ _ ,  twist,  with  /task. 

Heft  Rooc  So*  Caps  and 

JPitnefe.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $12,  teat-ranted  or  no  sate .  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  A  Non,  Enterprise  Cun  Works, 
t,  ,0,0  13&  A  138  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Pittshtimh.  Pa. 


II  |  IMPROVED  HOOT  BEER  PACKAGE,  85  ITS. 

fra  I  li  I®  ^  Makes  five  gallons  of  a  delicious  and  sparkling 
I  I  h  I  I  Im  w  beverage, — wholesome  and  temperate.  Sold  by 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Address,  CHA8» 
E.  HIRES.  Manufacturer,  215  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E.  &  0.  WAKD  PRODUCE  COMms" 


’j  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions- 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE,, 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


and  COWS  are  prevent¬ 
ed  sucking  each  other  by 
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A  perfect  Double  Tree. 

A  perfect  Equalizer. 

A  perfect  Stretcher. 

Can  be  applied  to 
any  implement, 
either  with  or 
without  tongue. 


HORSE  MANURE 

PACKED  IN  BALES. 

Under  Letters  Patent  Granted  to  JAMES  B,  AKCHEE. 

This  method  of  preparation  by  compressing  and  baling  (he 
Horse  Stable  Manure  direct  from  the  statdes  of  the  city,  is 
for  fertilizing  purposes,  in  compact  bale  of  about  five  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  weight.  By  this  process  all  the  air  is  excluded 
and  all  the  valuable  properties  of  the  manure  are  retained 
in  a  moist  state,  saturated  with  all  the  organic  and  inorganic 
substances,  in  a  soluble  form,  until  applied  to  the  soil. 

THIS  VALUABLE  FERTILIZER 
Places  it  within  the  reach  of  all  farmers,  horticulturists  and 
others  using  fertilizers  in  a  form  convenient  for  cheap  trans¬ 
portation  and  handling.  Can  be  shipped  upon  cars  or  steam¬ 
boats  without  injury  to  other  freight,  and  in  the  hold  of  ves¬ 
sels  without  damage  to  the  timbers.  All  bales  will  have  the 
patent  stamped  on  the  frames.  Orders  for  this  manure  are 
solicited  and  prompt  attention  given  thereto. 

Packing  Yard  and  Shipping  Depot,  42<l  and  43d 
Sts.,  East  River,  New  York. 

Address  J.  B.  ARCHER,  Manager. 

After  long  experience  this  has  been  proved  to  be  the  only 
proper  way  of  baling  and  handling  the  manure. 

Application  for  right  to  bale  in  places  throughout  the 
United  States  to  be  made  to  J.  15.  ARCHER,  Patentee,  Room 
12,  id  College  Place,  New  York. 


Perfect  Mitt  Pail 


Price 


Preserves 
Milk  from 
all  dirt, 
and  from 
the  odors 
the  stable,  of  the 
d,  and  of  the 
milker,  which  give  the 
so-called  animal 
odors.  A  seat  while 
milking  ;  holds  14  qts. ; 
can  not  be  stepped  in, 
nor  kicked  over  by  the 
cow ;  the  milk  is 
strained  before  enter¬ 
ing  it.  Address 
DAIRY  SUPPLY  CO., 
New  York.  P.O.  Box  IIP. 


PRACTICAL  CAMELLIA  CULTlIliE 

For  the  Florist,  Amateur,  &c. 

Price  two  dollars  per  copy,  postage  paid.  Address 
ROBERT  J.  HALLIIIAY,  Florist,  Baltimore. 

Send  cwo-ceut  stamp  for  circular  giving  Contents  ol  Book, 
and  Endorsements  ol  Camellia  Growers. 


BAT  AND  TRAP. 


As  here  represented,  the 
articles  necessary  to  play 
this  game  are  one  bat,  one 
ball,  and  the  trap.  Any 
number  of  persons  can  en¬ 
gage  in  the  game,  from  one 
to  five  on  a  side,  and  it  can 
be  played  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  or  girls  and 
hoys.  It  can  be  play¬ 
ed  on  the  lawn, 
meadow,  or  any  place 
where  base¬ 
ball,  lawn  ten¬ 
nis,  or  croquet 


are  played.  The  ground  need  not  be  smooth  as  for 
croquet.  It  is  very  fascinating,  and  has  as  much 
variety  as  any  other  popular  game.  IC  tiles  ac¬ 
company  each  game,  and  they  are  easily  learned. 

Price,  S2.00. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  345  Broadway,  New  York. 


Suer  Ont-Door  ties  and  Toys. 

LAWiN  TENNIS. 

Until  within 
the  past  few 
months,  this 
Game  was  im¬ 
ported  entirely, 
but  now  we  are 
manufacturing 
sets  in  this  coun¬ 
try  in  such  quan¬ 
tity,  that  we  are 
able  to  sell  for 
$10.00  a  com¬ 
plete  set  that  equals,  if  not  excels,  such  as  last  year  were  sold  for  $18  to  $20. 

Special  Offer  for  30  Days  Only. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  American  Sets  into  every  City,  Town,  and 
Village  in  the  United  States,  we  offer,  if  ordered  at  once,  the  regular  $10.00 
Set,  which  is  complete,  for  $9.00.  Expressage  to  he  paid  ly  the  recipient. 

This  set  is  handsomely  gotten  up  and  will  last  for  years. — Hemember,  orders 
must  he  sent  in  at  once. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  24S  Broadway,  New  York. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  travelling,  whether 
for  speed,  sport,  or  the  renewal 
of  health.  No  horse  can  compare 
with  the  bicycle  for  endurance, 
no  other  pastime  is  half  so  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  the  exercise  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  being  most  conducive 
to  health.  Appleyard  rode  100 
miles  in  7  hours,  over  a  common 
turnpike  road,  and  Waller  lias 
accomplished  1,400  miles  in  6 
days.  Send  3c.  stamp  lor  24-page 
catalogue,  containing  price  lists 
and  full  information,  or  10c.  for 
catalogue  and  copy  of  “The 
Bicycling  World.” 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO.. 

No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR. 


(RECLINING) 


A  Priceless  boon 
to  those  who  are  , 
unable  to  walk.  I 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  *f 
iM.  C.,  and  hundreds 
)  of  others  use  them. « 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ , 

FOLDINGS-  CHAIR  CO.»  New  Haven*  Conn* 


A  Valuable  Patent  Under  Date  of  Jan  •  30, 1880*. 

BOWLUS’S  PATENT 

Ornamental  Brass  Spring  Trace  Fastener. 

Can  be  attached  to  any  Buggy  or  Spring  Wagon,  old  or 
new,  in  three  minutes.  Saves  time  and  trouble.  Try  them 
and  be  convinced.  Will  send  to  any  address,  post-paid,  one 
(1)  pair  on  receipt  of  $1.20,  or  10  pair  $1.10  each.  Full  nlckle- 
plated  $1.60  per  pair.  Agents  wanted.  Address 

M.  M.  BOWLUS,  Bowlusyille,  Clark  Co.,  O. 

ATTENTION,  OWNERS  OF  HORSES. 

THE  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD 
Is  the  only  permanent,  reliable, 
and  sensible  pad  for  sore  necked 
horses  or  mules  ever  made,  being- 
smooth  metal  always  in  order,  It 
does  not  wear  the  mane.  Over 
1,500,000  in  use.  Pads  of  other  ma¬ 
terial  soon  become  worthless, 
and  have  no  curative  properties 
„  „  ...  „  whatever.  Zinc  Pads  are  sold  by 

all  Saddlery  Houses  and  Harness  Makers.  Ask  for  them. 
Manufactured  by  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich 


FINE  WATCHES  LOWER. 

New  Price  List  of  American  Waltham 
Watches,  with  description  and  prices  of 
over  100  fine  Gold  or  Silver  Watches  sent 
free  to  any  address.  7t  describes  how 
I  send  Watches  to  all  parts  of  the  country 
to  be  fully  examined  befo're  paying  any 
money.  Undoubted  Reference  given, 
perhaps  in  your  own  town. 

X.  H.  WHITE,  Jeweler,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MONEY  IN  POULTRY. 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No.  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  his  new  process  for  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
in  horse  manure.  For  catalogue,  send  3-cent  P.  0.  stamp. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

TURKISH 


BATH 

HOTEL, 


13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

Hits  well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  witli  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
is  noted  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful,  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 
It  lias  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Proprietor. 


A  Most  Desirable  Residence 

(FOR  THE  SEASON  Olt  YEAR), 

With  Unsurpassed  Educational  Ad¬ 
vantages 

FOR  Y'OUR  FAMILY, 

Most  Excellent  Society — and  all  Ad¬ 
vantages  of  City  and  Country. 

Nothing  superior  in  point  of  Desirability,  Healthfulness. 
In  one  of  New  England’s  most  beautiful  City-towns. 

A  Well  Furnished  Rome  (3'/2  Acres) 

For  Sale  on  Easy  Terms,  or  leased  to  an  acceptable  well-to- 
do  Family  at  very  moderate  rental  for  5  or  10  months,  from 
June  1  (or  longer  if  desired).  For  particulars,  address 
“  PROPRIETOR,”  care  American  AgriculturM  Office,  245 
Broadway,  New  York. 
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_  Try  our 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 
all  kinds,  60c. 
per  lb.  This  is  the 
first  time  these 
Teas  have  ever 
been  offered  at  60c. 
Same  quality  sells 
in  stores  for  80c. 
and  $1.00  per  lb. 


31  &  33 

P.O.Box  4236 


ALL  EX¬ 
PRESS  CHARGES 
PAID  on  $5  orders. 

extraordinary 
INDUCEMENTS  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 

Send  postal  card 
for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Vesey  St 

NEW  YOKE. 


ZD 


PATCH 

Tor  mending  Tki,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  fef-m. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationer}',  &c.. 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


t-tf 

t"1 

i-3 

tel 


FOR  SALE  AT  $-22.°-  TO  $  6—  PER  ACRE  O 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  RARE& LOWER  EIGHT 
TO  PUR  OR  A  SERS.  FOR  RU/DE  CONTAINING 
MAP& FULL  IN  FORMA  T/OM  ADDRESS  : 

■CHAS:  ET.  JS  /  /V/  Af7  O  N  S' , 
LANE)  COME ,'C<3c NMRY  CH/CAGO,/  LL. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  toy  the 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FARMS. 


100  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


TVr-ATCYJAND  IMPROVED 'FARMS,  $7  to  »25 

ATJL  per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  iree. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  in  ^0“ 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  New  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 
Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

IN  THE  NEAR  SOUTH  CHEAP. 

Send  stamp  lor  descriptive  circular  to  J. 
H.  Bristor,  Agent,  Martinsburg,  W.  Va. 


GENTS  WANTED  everywhere 


AGxjXQ  A  vJ  VV  X1.1SI  lXi &J  to  sell  the  best 

Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  a  pair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and 
TOE  complete,  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit,  a 
great,  variety  of  fancy  work  for  whicli  there,  is  always  a  ready 
martlet.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  THE  TWOMBLY 
KNITTING  MACHINE  CO.  409  Washington  St., Boston,  Mass. 


S.  B.  REED,  Corona,  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Also  Office  from 


this  date  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  Building, 245  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  X.  Plans  and 
Specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  S.  B.  REED. 


ForSeeding  and  Extracting  JiiiGE. 

-  from  allFruits Afio  Berries. 
EVERY  FAMILY  NEEDS  ONE. 

X  X^X-'. 

Enterprise  manuf'g.c? 

•PHILADELPHIA  PA.  - 


PUFflDFQT  DIDI  CQ  Ever  furnished  Agents. 
tntArhO  I  DIDL.C.O  Extra  Terms  and  Lari 


FORSHEE  &  McMAKIN, 

bxCINXATI,  O 


Extra  Terms  and  Lar«e 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


World's  ONEX  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
i  ase  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  33  Platt  St.,  Ifew  Xork. 

Agricultural  Analyses. 

A.  R.  LEDOUX  &  CO., 

ANA1.XTICAL.  &  CONSULTING  CHEMISTS, 

Laboratories)  17  Cellar  Street, 
and  Office,  (  New  Xork  City. 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Investigations  of  all  Kinds. 

AGBICULTUBAL  CHEMISTBY  A  SPECIALTY. 
Analyses  of  Superphosphates,  Chemicals,  Feed¬ 
ing  Studs,  Soils,  Maris,  Waters,  etc.,  etc. 

U3T"  Special  contracts  made  with  Agricultural  Societies , 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Oranges,  and  Manufacturers,  am 


TheFEARLESS. 


“Slow  and  easy  movement  of  horses,  less  thrn  miles  per  hour; 
Mechanical  Construction  of  the  very  best  ;ind,  nothing  slighted, 
excellent  work,  Ac.,”  as  shown  by  Official  Report  of  Judges, 
More  power  with  less  elevation  than  any  other.  Threshers* 

Separators,  Fanning  Mills,  Wood  Saws, 

all  of  the  best  in  market.  Catalogue  sent  free.  Address, 

M1NARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  Schoharie  Co.,  N.  T. 


THE  BAKER  SUNS. 


We  make  the  oest  double  gun  In  the  world  for  the  money 
-choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels,  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  In  the  Gun  line.  It  Is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

L.  C.  SMITH,  Sole  Maker  of  Baker  Guns,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


'  JOSEPH  djl  Lion’s 
*  STEEL4* PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . ..$4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  eacli. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  chib  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

S3T  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ H5?“Subscriptions  cau  begin  at  any  time. 

Tlie  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  Is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  coyer  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  he  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.80  if  to 
he  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  he 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
he  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


Tie  Printer’s  Universal  Engraver. 

This  new  device  for  printers  is  almost  as  essential  as  the 
press  Itself,  so  simple  and  cheap  that  everybody  can  use  it 
and  own  one.  Its  range  ot  work  is  unlimited.  Ribbons, 
monograms,  hook  covers,  boots,  shoes,  hats,  caps,  hands, 
borders,  stars,  banners,  large  show  hills  and  posters  of  special 
designs,  and  letters  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  are  made  with 
this  little  machine  by  the  printer  or  his  apprentice  at  one- 
tenth  the  cost  of  ordinary  way.  It  is  an  engraver  and  elec¬ 
trotyper  in  its  way  combined. 

Catalogue  of  sample  work  sent  free. 

A.  H.  SHIPMAN,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Free  to  ALL 

Any  one  who  loves  good,  choice  reading  can  have  a 
copy  of  the 

ROSEDALE  LIBRARY 

FREE,  FREE, 

containing  32  large  pages,  mailed  to  them,  bv  sending  their 
name  and  full  address  to 

STREET  &  SMITH, 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  31  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 
Second  Cover  Page— SI. SO  per  line. 

Pagevexttn  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page— 9M. OO  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  forless  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

(JUIIIIAX  F.l>ITIOIV. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Pending  and  Last  Cover  Page,  30  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  eacli  insertion. 
Kg^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JVDD  COMPANX,  243  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


[June, 
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JUST  PUBLISHED. 


The  Book  of  the  Season. 


Canoe  &  Camera. 


[/I ASEbGtf lC  stc^e 

A  Photographic  Tour 


TWO  HUNDRED  MILES 

THROUGH  THE 

MAINE  FORESTS. 

SIXTY 

Beautiful  Scenery  and  Comical  Character 
Illustrations 

BY  WELL-KNOWN  ARTISTS. 

WITH 

New  Maps  of  the  State, 

«  The  Result  of  Recent  Personal  Explorations 
BY  THE  AUTHOR. 

One  of  the  Most  Entertaining  and  Artistic 
Books  in  the  Market. 

Handsomely  Bound  in  Cloth  and  Gold. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  §1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

?,45  Broadway,  New  York. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

HALLOCK’S 

DOG  FANCIERS’  DIRECTORY 

AND 

MEDICAL  GUIDE. 

This  Work  Comprises  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  Several 
Thousand  Owners  of  Dogs  in  all  Classes,  in  all  parts  of 
America,  with  specific  notes  on  eaali  variety  of  Dog,  and 
includes  also  a  Chronological  History  of  Field  Trials  and 
Bencli  Shows  in  America,  witli  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
the  same. 

The  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  the  most  simple  and  concise 
extant,  and  has  been  proven  by  the  best  authorities. 

By  CHARLES  H  ILLOCK, 

Author  of  the  “  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer ,”  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  75  CENTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail, poet-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Ailen’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen's  ,R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  88 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  88 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing . 1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopedia .  6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Boys, .  1  50 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage . : .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  80 

Gregory  oil  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan’s  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

Howard's  Grasses  and  Forage  Plants  at  the  South .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed . .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow . .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Ldring’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

NichoVs  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 


Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  00 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  vols.,  each .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1879] .  30 

Riley’s  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth. .  75 

Roe’s  Manual  on  the  Culture  of  Small  Fruits .  50 

Roe’s  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Sclienck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  ...  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd's  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3  vols .  4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  8  00 

Waring’s  Handy-Book  of  Husbandry,  8vo  edition . 2  50 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  l  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  88 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  3  75 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  hook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.;  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . . .  l  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing*  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin's  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . . .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship.. . 1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols..  . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  Liiiiio. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo.  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  clotli..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View'.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . 2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse . 1  00 

Rarcy  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo .  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Fleld,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Woodruffs  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Alleo’s  CL.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  <R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  ]  00 

Clok's  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  1 ‘Jmo . 1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Aldernev.  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep..  2  00 

Qulncv  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 2  00 

Randall’s  Sheen  Husbandry .  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig . . .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyeiin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  l  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  l  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeter’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  lllus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 

Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  l  50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

BIcknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 


Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-HouBe  and  Church  Architecture . .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Outbuildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New... . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’ Architectural  Drawing  Book .  l  00 

Burns’  Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  l  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  l  00 

Camp's  How  Can  1  Learn  Architecture. .  .pa.,  25e. ;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  3  50 

Copley’s  Plain  aud  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croft  's  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Cupper’s  Stair-Builder .  2  50 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architeeture .  4  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture .  3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  l  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  l  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . 5  00 

Leucnar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Loth’s  Practical  Stair-Builder . 10  00 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Pal  User’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  l  00 

Plummer’s  Carnenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Wither’s  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  l  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide,  pa., 50c.;  bds.  [2 

American  Club  List  and  Sportsman's  Glossary .  50 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap . . .  1  50 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover.  &  Trap  Shooting . 2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  l  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’ American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  8  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  CO 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  l  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  8  00 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  0C 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  CO 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  clotli. .  60 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports .  3  5  ■ 

Fishing  In  American  Waters .  3  50 

Fishing  Tourist,  Hallock .  2  0i 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . .  1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

Gilder6leeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers’  Directory.  .  75 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  S  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  €0 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

Lewis’ American  Sportsman . ,...  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting .  2  00 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  8  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  30c.:  cloth 60 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports .  4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo .  2  00 

The  Archery. ; .  15 

Wingate's  Manual  for  Iiifle  Practice .  1  50 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  SO 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) .  7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  ®f  the  United  States .  1  25 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  80 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . . .  25 

Book  of  Hous'hold  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  00 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Collection  of  Ornaments .  2  00 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual .  1  25 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer's  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Eassle’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosler  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropollsvllle .  1  50 

Eggleston's  (Geo.  C.)  A  Man  of  Honor .  1  25 
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MOWERS  and  REAPERS : 


HAVE  SECURED  EVERYWHERE  THE 

REWARD  OF  MERIT  AND  CROWN  OF  VICTORY, 

FOR  PERFECTION  IN 

CGRASS  and  GRAIN  CUTTING  MACHINERY?) 


NEW  CHAMPION  MOWER  IN  MOTION  PASSING  A  TREE. 


Under  no  circumstances  should  you  buy  a  Reaper  or  Mower  until  you,  have  examined  THE  CHA  IMF  I O 1 JV*  Farmers 
will  be  more  than  ever  satisfied,  ivhen  they  investigate  its  manifold  advantages . 

Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  Manufactories  or  Branch  Houses : 

Wliiteley,  I'asslei*  A  Kelley,  Springfield,  Ohio,  19  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Schenectady,  N.  Y.;  Champion  Mowing’ 
Machine  Co.,  Springfield  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  "Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  the  Toronto  Reaper  &  Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Machines  for  Threshing 

AND  CLEANING  GRAINS. 
MACHINES  FOR  SAWING  WOOD. 

Patented,  Manufactured,  and  Sold  by 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

Price  Hots  and  circulars  free.  Address  as  above. 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 
Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  <&  SON. 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOR  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OR  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BARNS. 

Save  labor  and 
money. 

Are  simple,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  cost  but 
little. 

No  trouble  in 
getting  over  high 
beams,  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are  in 
use. 

Carrier. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc. 

Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Illinois. 


Grapple  Fork. 
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For  Sunday  Schools! 
For  Temperance! 

THE  BEST  NEW  BOOKS! 

TEMPERANCE  JEWELS, 

A.  HOFFMAN,  has  every  qualification  to  be  a  standard 
Temperance  Song  Book.  Choice  hymns  and  songs,  and 
music  in  excellent  taste,  are  found  •hroughout.  There 
are  nearly  a  hundred  songs  Specimen  copies  mailed 
for  35  cts.  |3.60  per  dozen. 

(The  older  and  larger  book,  HULL’S  TEMPERANCE 
GLEE  BOOK,  (40  cts.)  retains  its  great  popularity.) 


White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 


The  purest, 
sweetest  and 
best  of 

Sunday  School 
Song  Books. 

Mailed 
for  30  cents. 
S3. 00  per  dozen. 


White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 
White  Robes ! 


TEMPERANCE  LIGHT,  \°-  fEURGvGoasnsd 

Is  a  perfect  "electric”  light  for  radiance  and  beauty. 
Has  32  of  the  very  best  songs  by  27  of  the  very  best 
authors,  and  sells  for  $10  per  hundred.  Mailed  for  12  cts. 

(New  High  School  Song  Book,  THE  WELCOME 
CHORUS,  is  nearly  through  the  press.) 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Dftson  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Dltson  &:  Co., 
843  B’dway,  New  York,  1228  Che  stunt  St.,  Philadel. 

The  Leading  Archery  House 

IS  THE  WEST. 

Eine  Archery,  Base  Ball,  Lawn 
Tennis,  Croquet, 

Bicycles  and  Velocipedes. 
Games  and  Home  Amusements. 

Send  5  cents  for  the  ‘MODERN 
ARCHER."  containing  rules,  instruction, 
valuable  information,  etc. 

Also  send  for  m  v  illustrated  catalogues  of 
above  goods,  and  my  complete  price  list  of 
Scroll  Saws,  Cutlery,  Tools,  and  Light 
Hardware.  .JOHN  WILKINSON, 
Manufacturer  and  Importer, 

77  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

lH.o, 

Patent  Spark-Arresting  En¬ 
gines, mounted  and  on  skids, 
vertical  Engines  with  wro’t 
boilers.  Eureka  Safety  pow¬ 
ers  with  Sectional  boilers — 
can’t  be  exploded.  All 
(with  Automatic  Cut-Offs. 
[From  $150  to  $2,000. 

Send  for  Circular.  State 

where  vou  saw  fbtn. 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office, _ NEW  YORK. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  vf  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  oyer  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
Changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  1‘4-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  nnd  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal, _ 

.IOV  tu  UUOT  BKKK  fACKACE,  “  <  IS. 

Makes  five  gallons  of  a  delicious  and  sparkling 

_ _  beverage, — wholesome  and  temperate.  Sold  by 

druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Address.  CHAS. 

E.  HIRES,  Manufacturer,  215  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES, 

Especially  Adapted  for  Wheat,  Rye,  and  Permanent  Grass. 

These  Complete  Manures  are  prepared  for  heavy  as  well  as  light  soils,  and 
are  found,  after  a  .ong  and  practical  experience  throughout  the  northern  and  sea- 
hoard  States,  to  fully  equal  the  best  stable  manure ,  not  only  in  product  of  grain, 
but  also  in  the  permanent  effects  on  grass.  The  hay  is  of  superior  quality, 
more  nutritious,  and  freer  from  weeds. 

The  cost,  including  labor  of  application,  is  only  about  one-lialf  as  compared 
with  purchased  stable  manure.  * 

Send  postal  for  descriptive  pamphlet  and  price  list.  Address 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  &  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO.,  158  Front  St.,  New  York. 

A  FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  PURE  BONE,  PERUVIAN  GUANO,  AND  CHEMICALS. 


One  Hundred  Years  Old! 

1780  -  1880 

WALTER  BAKER  &  CO., 

Dorchester,  Mass, 


1A  AND 


In  their  best  and  purest  form,  contain  every  ingredient  that  is 
needful  for  tile  sustenance  and  growth  of  the  human  system,  be¬ 
ing  composed,  as  determined  by  chemical  analysis,  of  starch, 
gum,  gluten,  oil,  and  a  white  crystnllizablc  substance  called 
theobromine,  similar  to  tlicine  In  tea,  but  containing  more 
nitrogen  and  being  an  important  adjunct  to  nutrition. 


SOLD  BY  GROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


LA  BELLE  CHOCOLATIEKE. 


Our  Book  of  Choice  Chocolate  Receipts  will  be  sent  free  to  any  address. 


L  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


Ni  $2.50  per  Acre  and  Upward!  D 


XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2. 


Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  it  fits  the  bodv  as  pleasantly,  and 
lies  straight.  Folded  or  opened  instantly.  Self-fastening. 
It  is  just  the  thing  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages,  camp-meet¬ 
ings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn,  piazza,  or  “coolest 
place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  invalids  or  children.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D.  For  50  cts.  extra,  with 

order,  I  will  — ~ - * - " — J  - * 

of  K"  ’  ' 

For _ ,  , _ , _ 

HERMON  W.  LADD.  108  Fulton  St.,  Boston; 

207  Canal  St., New  York;  165  North  Second  St., Philadelphia ; 
94  Market  St ,  Chicago.  Send  for  Circulars. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

TURKISH 


BATH 

HOTEL, 


13  &  15  Laight  St„  New  York. 

This  .well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
tattle  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
is  noted  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful ,  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 
It  has  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Proprietor. 


Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  ( no  tar  substances  used )  and 
inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  samples. 

C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 


Wood  Sole  Shoes 

Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  being^ 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers,  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


TO  KEEP 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

FEEMKNTA- 

TATION, 


SWEET 

nsEi 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  notimpair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  85  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free,  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  Per  pound  $1.50.  sufficient  for  300  gallons, 
receiver  paying  charges.  Price  lower  in  larger  quantities. 
W.  ZINSSER  <St  CO.,  197  William  St,  New  York. 


mmf 

Crater 

BOOMER  &B0SCHERT 
PRESS  CO, 
SEND  syracusjln.y. 
FOR 

Circular. 


VERGENNES  GRAPE. 

CHAMPION  QUINCE. 

Your  Attention  is  called  to  the  two  most  Valuable 
new  fruits  yet  introduced.  Grown  by 

F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  N.  T. 

Embossed  Scrap  Pictures. 

Sample  Packages  of  New  Sheet  for  25c., 
50c.,  and  $1.00,  sent  by  mail.  Post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
amount.  Stamps  taken. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

Box  2114,  New  York. 
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A  COOL,  SHADY  COW  PASTURE.  —  Drawn  and  Engraved  Expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


There  is  rm  impression  possessing  the  minds  of 
many  farmers  that  there  is  only  one  profitable  place 
for  a  forest  tree,  and  that  is  the  “  wood  lot.”  To 
them  a  tree  in  a  pasture  is  “  a  plant  out  of  place,” 
and  therefore  a  weed,  to  be  rooted  out  and  destroyed. 
But  there  are  good  reasons  why  the  cleared  fields 
should  not  be  entirely  destitute  of  trees.  Id  the 
first  place,  they  add  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  whole  farm,  making  it  more  attractive,  and 
therefore  of  greater  value.  A  shady  pasture  is  a  com¬ 
fort  to  the  farm  stock  that  is  kept  within  its  boun¬ 
daries.  The  domestic  animals— the  horses,  the 
cows,  the  sheep,  and  pigs,  which  we  as  farmers  care 
for  and  feed,  because  they  provide  for  our  wants, 
are  more  than  mere  machines  for  our  thought¬ 
less  running— they  are  living  creatures  possessing 
capacities  for  pleasure  and  pain,  and  therefore  de¬ 
mand  at  our  hands  the  kindest  treatment.  But 
there  is  another  side  to  this  question.  The  well 


cared-for  animal  is  the  one  that  pays  the  best  re¬ 
turns.  Looked  at  with  the  practical  dollars  and 
cents  view,  that  care  which  best  provides  for  the 
wants  of  the  animal  is  the  most  remunerative.  Ev¬ 
ery  blow  received  by  a  cow  at  the  hands  of  thought¬ 
less  help,  costs  the  owner  of  the  cow  something 
either  in  milk,  op  flesh,  or  both.  All  pain  does 
not  result  from  violence,  and  discomfort  is  as  un¬ 
profitable  in  its  results  as  actual  pain.  If  one 
doubts  the  discomfort  of  exposure  to  the  sun  of  a 
mid-summer  day  in  an  open,  unshaded  field,  it  will 
not  require  a  long  experience  to  convince  him  of  it. 
Man  is  not  the  only  creature  capable  of  being  sun- 
struck.  A  few  years  ago  one  of  the  writer’s  cows, 
in  the  full  flow  of  milk,  fell  off  at  once  to  almost 
nothing.  Investigation  showed  that  she  had  been 
thoughtlessly  exposed  all  day  in  a  pasture  where 
there  was  no  tree  or  other  shade.  In  our  plea  for 
shade  in  pastures  we  are  well  assured  that  abun¬ 


dant  returns  will  be  found  in  the  shade  alone.  But 
beyond  this  there  is  the  tree  '  itself.  In  planting  a 
grove  it  should  be  remembered  that  a  White  Ash  will 
make  as  good  shade  and  more  valuable  timber  than 
Soft  Maple.  There  are  often  low  places  in  a  pasture- 
field  in  which  a  spring  may  be  located,  or  through 
which  a  small  stream  flows — places  where  trees  will 
grow  vigorously,  and  still  be  out  of  the  way  should 
the  pasture  be  turned  into  a  grain  field,  because  the 
land  is  not  tillable.  It  is  in  just  such  secluded  and 
shady  places  as  these  that  the  farm  stock  love  to 
escape  from  the  intolerable  heat  of  the  sun’s  rays 
on  many  a  mid-summer  mid-day.  The  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving :  “  A  Cool,  Shady  Cow  Pasture  ”  is  a 
pleasing  one,  because  it  is  the  outgrowth  of  a  true 
conception  of  what  a  pasture  should  be  :  namely, 
comfort  and  satisfaction  to  the  dumb  but  apprecia¬ 
tive  animals,  and  pleasure  and  profit  to  the  thought¬ 
ful,  kind-hearted  owner  of  the  farm  and  the  stock. 


Copyright,  1890,  by  Orange  Judd  Company. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 

NEW  YORK,  JULY,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hurts  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

Harvesting. — The  work  of  harvesting  the  wheat, 
oats,  barley,  etc.,  should  be  begun  before  the  grain 
is  fully  ripe,  as  it  is  less  liable  to  shrink  and  is  there¬ 
fore  heavier  and  of  a  better  quality.  The  straw  is 
worth  more  if  the  crop  is  cut  before  the  grain  is 
fully  ripe,  an  important  consideration  on  every 
farm  where  straw  is  used  for  fodder.  There  is  also 
less  waste  from  the  shelling  of  the  grain  in  the 
process  of  harvesting  ;  while  the  work  can  be  per¬ 
formed  without  that  hurry  and  rush  which  must  be 
experienced  if  the  grain  is  left  until  later.  A  delay 
from  unfavorable  weather  does  not  involve  a  serious 
loss  when  the  work  is  begun  early,  and  in  season. 

Com.— The  cultivator  should  be  kept  going,  to 
both  kill  the  weeds  and  pulverize  the  soil  and  keep 
it  damp  and  mellow.  When  the  corn  gets  large 
the  horse  should  be  muzzled  that  he  may  not  be 
nibbling  at  the  corn  and  forget  his  work  among  the 
abundant  green  fodder.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  work  of  cultivating  the  corn  crop  has  a 
great  influence  upon  the  growth  of  the  crops  that 
are  to  follow.  The  full  returns  for  work  done  in 
the  corn  field  are  not  all  in  when  the  corn  is  gath¬ 
ered,  a  point  that  should  always  be  borne  in  mind. 

Summer  Fallow. — A  summer  fallow  was  formerly 
considered  the  proper  preparation  fora  wheat  crop. 
Where  hoed  crops  are  introduced  into  a  regular  ro¬ 
tation  of  crops,  the  desired  cleaning  of  the  land 
and  pulverization  of  the  soil  may  be  effected  with¬ 
out  resorting  to  the  more  expensive  method  of 
fallowing.  This  being  the  case,  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  roots  grown  will  diminish  the  acreage 
devoted  to  summer  fallow. 

Wheat. — When  wheat  follows  oats  in  the  rotation, 
the  stubble  may  be  stirred  with'  a  cultivator  to  give 
the  scattered  oats  a  chance  to  sprout  before  plow¬ 
ing  for  the  wheat  crop.  If  the  oat  crop,  is  harvested 
before  the  grain  is  fully  ripe,  as  it  should  be,  there 
is  less  need  of  this  precaution. 

Turnips. — Flat  turnips  may  be  sown  this  month 
for  early  feeding.  Although  not  so  profitable  for 
the  main  crop  as  Swedes  or  mangels,  they  have  their 


place  in  a  farm  system  that  economizes  labor  by  its 
uniform  distribution  throughout  the  season.  Flat 
turnips  are  not  to  be  recommended  as  feed  for  cows 
giving  milk,  but  they  are  valuable  for  sheep,  espec¬ 
ially  in  making  a  gradual  change  from  grass  to  the 
dry  feed  of  winter. 

Fodder  Corn  may  be  sown  in  succession  as  di¬ 
rected  in  June,  as  late  as  the  middle  of  this  month. 
The  small  quick  growing  varieties  are  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred.  The  latter  part  of  July  and  through  the 
month  of  August,  in  our  northern  climate,  the  pas¬ 
tures  get  dry  in  average  seasons,  so  that  a  modified 
soiling  system  is  desirable  to  secure  a  full  supply 
of  feed  for  the  cows  and  horses. 

Fodder  Crops  in  the  shape  of  Millet  or  Hungarian 
grass  may  be  sown  during  the  early  part  of  this 
month,  and  as  the  hay  crop  is  very  light  in  many 
places,  a  fodder  crop  of  some  kind  will  be  more 
than  usually  important  this  year.  The  soil  for  a 
fodder  crop  should  either  be  naturally  rich  or  made 
so  by  manuring,  or  it  will  not  pay  to  prepare  it  for 
any  of  these  quick  growing  grains  which  have  but 
little  time  in  which  to  make  their  growth,  and  must 
get  to  a  good  size  in  order  to  be  profitable. 

Meadows. — As  soon  as  may  be  after  the  hay  is 
gathered  give  the  meadows  a  good  top  dressing  of 
fine  manure.  This  will  produce  a  thick  bottom 
growth  to  shade  the  ground  and  prevent  the  soil 
from  drying  up  and  injuring  the  roots  of  the  grasses. 

Water  Supply. — An  abundant  supply  of  pure 
water  is  essential  to  keep  animals  in  a  healthy  and 
thriving  condition.  The  importance  of  pure  water 
for  animals  is  too  often  overlooked;  Impure  water 
is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease  to  animals  as  well, 
as  man,  and  the  quality  of  milk  is  impaired  when 
cows  are  compelled  to  drink  at  stagnant  pools. 

Cows  giving  milk  should  not  be  allowed  to  fall 
off  in  quantity  from  insufficient  feed.  It  is  more 
difficult  to  increase  the  flow  of  milk  after  a  shrink¬ 
age  from  lack  of  full  feed  than  to  keep  up  a  high 
activity  of  the  secretion  by  artificial  feed.  When 
the  habit  of  diminished  milk  secretion  at  a  particu¬ 
lar  time  of  year  is  established,  as  it  will  be  by  repe¬ 
tition,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  prevent  it  entirely  by¬ 
liberal  feeding.  The  habit  will  also  be  transmitted! 
to  the  offspring  as  a  family  characteristic  that  will 
diminish  the  value  of  the  animal  as  a  producer  of 
milk.  Give  the  cows  extra  feed  so  soon  as  the 
pasture  begins  to  get  short. 

Horses  need  good  care  in  these  hot  days  of  mid¬ 
summer.  They  should  he  kept  clean  by  frequent 
currying  and  occasional  washing  of  the  legs  and 
feet.  The  flies  will  cause  the  most  inconvenience,, 
and  while  working  in  the  field  some  protection 
from  them  in  the  shape  of  nets  or  thin  blankets 
(sheets)  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  animals.  Keep 
the  stables  clean  that  they  may  not  harbor  the  flies 
or  develop  any  bad  odors.  Horses  that  are  at  regu¬ 
lar  farm  work  need  good  food— better  than  grass 
alone  will  give.  Oats  or  ground  feed  of  some  kind 
must  supplement  the  pasture  at  night. 

Sheep  can  care  for  themselves  if  they  have  a  shady 
pasture  supplied  with  good  water.  The  matter  of 
a  ram  to  be  used  later  in  the  season  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  now  and  secured  in  time,  if  not  already  on 
hand.  A  full-blood  will  often  improve  the  flock. 

Pigs. — A  run  in  a  good  clover  stubble  will  be 
beneficial.  The  yards  should  be  kept  as  clean  as 
possible.  A  quantity  of  copperas  sprinkled  about 
the  pens  will  deodorize  and  disinfect  the  place  very 
satisfactorily  and  cheaply.  Young  pigs  should  be 
pushed  now  if  they  are  for  early  market.  A  rapid 
growth  secured  now  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
If  the  stock  is  not  what  is  desired  begin  to  improve 
it  at  once  by  securing  a  pure-blood  boar  of  some 
good  breed  to  use  in  the  herd. 

Poultry. — Chickens  hatched  this  month  will,  if 
-well  eared  for,  be  large  enough  to  get  through 
the  winter  safely.  It  is  not  best  to  set  any  hens 
after  July.  Vermin  breed  very  fast  in  hot  weather 
and  great  cleanliness  is  necessary. 

Growing  Seed  Corn. — It  has  been  conclusively 
shown  that  any  grain  can  be  improved  by  a  careful 
and  continued  selection  of  the  seed.  This  is 
especially  true  of  corn — and  it  is  a  grain  in  which 
a  selection  can  be  most  easily  and  thoroughly  car- 
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ried  out.  Any  farmer  can  select  a  given  portion  of 
his  corn  field  for  seed,  and  can  thin,  remove  suck¬ 
ers,  poor  stalks — those  with  imperfect  ears,  etc., 
and  in  that  way  increase  the  growth  of  the  best 
ears,  with  sound  and  vitally  strong  grain. 

Late  Potatoes  will  need  constant  watching  for  the 
Beetle,  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  do  any 
damage ;  kill  the  insects  at  their  first  appearance 
by  an  application  of  poison. 

Buckwheat  as  a  late  crop  to  fill  out  with,  when 
another  has  been  removed  or  failed  to  grow,  can  be 
sown  up  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  A  bushel  of 
seed  per  acre  is  an  abundance  to  sow. 

Cleanliness. — The  utmost  neatness  should  be  ex¬ 
ercised  about  the  premises  in  the  hot  weather. 
Garbage  of  every  kind  should  be  disposed  of  be¬ 
fore  it  becomes  decayed  and  is  giving  off  a  bad  odor. 

A  Compost  Heap  is  the  proper  place  for  all  de¬ 
composable  waste  material.  It  should  be  situated 
in  an  out-of-the-way  place,  but  near  at  hand,  so 
that  all  weeds,  waste,  and  decomposable  litter  of 
all  sorts,  may  be  carted  upon  it  quickly  and  easily. 

Hotes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

The  cultivator,  whether  of  the  orchard  or  garden, 
should  make  it  a  part  of  his  programme  to  take  a 
vacation,  and  this  from  necessity  must  come  in 
mid-summer.  This  can  be  devoted  merely  to  rec¬ 
reation— a  most  excellent  use  to  make  of  it — or  it 
may  be  turned  to  good  account  in  making  visits  to 
others  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  A  grape 
grower,  for  example,  can  make  no  better  invest¬ 
ment  of  his  time  and  money  than  to  go  to  Ham- 
mondsport  or  some  other  town  on  Lake  Keuka, 
and  from  there  visit  the  many  neighboring  vine¬ 
yards.  The  nurseryman  should  go  to  Rochester 
or  Geneva,  N,  Y.,  where  he  will  find  the  largest 
nurseries  in  the  country.  Other  cultivators  can 
readily  find  centers  where  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  things  in  which  they  are  interested,  and  a 
visit  to  these  will  not  only  afford  recreation,  but 
will  be  very  sure  to  pay  in  the  instruction  that  an 
intelligent  observer  can  always  gain  from  seeing 
the  operations  of  others. 

Another  matter  should  receive  early  attention — 
preparation  for  the  autumn  fairs.  The  fair  season 
will  begin  in  a  little  over  two  months,  and  it  is 
none  too  early  to  consider  the  matter.  The  local 
fair,  whether  county  or  other,  should  receive  the 
attention  of  every  cultivator,  whether  he  belongs 
to  the  class  called  “amateur,”  or  to  the  “  profes¬ 
sionals,”  as  those  who  cultivate  plants  of  any  kind 
as  a  business  are  called.  A  lively  competition  for 
the  prizes,  no  matter  how  small  these  in  themselves 
may  be,  is  the  only  way  in  which  a  fair,  large  or 
small,  can  be  made  useful  to  the  community.  Every 
cultivator  should  make  it  a  point  to  show  his  best 
products,  and  if  any  one  exhibits  better  ones  than 
his  own  he  may  be  sure  that  there  is  something 
about  varieties,  or  their  cultivation,  that  he  should 
learn.  Besides  these  smaller  fairs,  those  engaged 
in  any  branch  of  horticulture  as  a  business,  should 
show  their  products  at  the  State  or  other  large 
Pair,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  making  himself  and  his 
business  known.  It  is  none  too  soon  to  decide 
what  shall  be  exhibited  at  the  coming  fairs,  and 
what  prizes  upon  the  schedule  are  to  be  competed 
for,  and  to  give  the  articles  early  attention  in  order 
that  the  exhibit  may  be  a  creditable  one.  If  one 
competes  for  varieties  of  pears,  as  an  example,  for 
the  half  dozen  or  dozen  to  make  the  “plate,” 
should  be  selected  before  band,  and  all  smaller  and 
poorer  frail  near  them  on  the  tree  be  removed  in 
order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  development 
of  those  selected.  So  with  other  fruits,  and  a  like 
course  is  to  be  pursued  with  vegetables,  flowers,  etc. 

Orchard  asset  Nursery. 

Budding.— So  soon  as  the  bark  of  the  stock  will 
“  run,”  that  is,  when  it  raises  readily,  and  the  buds 
are  well  formed,  the  budding  may  be  done.  In 
August,  1877,  we  gave  full  directions  with  illustra¬ 
tions,  and  as  we  can  not  repeat  every  year,  the 
reader  who  is  in  need  of  such  instructions  is  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  number  mentioned,  which  if  not  at 
hand,  can  be  sent  by  us,  post-paid  for  15  cents. 

Thinning. — It  will  pay  to  thin  the  fruit  from  over¬ 


loaded  trees,  even  though  it  is  getting  late.  The 
fruit  that  remains  will  be  of  better  size  and  quality, 
and  the  benefit  to  the  tree,  especially  if  it  is  young, 
will  make  it  pay  for  the  labor  of  thinning. 

O-rafts  will  need  to  be  looked  to  ;  they  must  not 
be  interfered  with  by  surrounding  branches,  some 
of  which  may  need  to  be  cut  away.  All  grafts 
growing  too  vigorously  should  be  pinched  back. 

Pruning  can  be  done  during  this  month.  An 
open  head  to  the  tree  should  be  kept  in  mind,  that 
the  air  and  sunlight  may  readily  reach  the  interior. 

Marketing. — The  early  fruit  will  be  largely  mar¬ 
keted  this  month.  Too  much  care  can  not  be  ex¬ 
ercised  in  having  it  put  up  with  neatness.  Tidy 
packages  neatly  marked  and  filled  with  selected 
fruit,  always  bring  a  good  price,  even  when  the 
market  is  full  of  inferior  fruit.  Get  and  hold  a 
reputation  for  uniformly  good  fruit — as  it  pays. 

Tent  Caterpillar. — The  nests  that  have  escaped 
the  earlier  rounds  should  be  destroyed,  or  these 
greedy  “worms”  will  rapidly  strip  the  trees  of 
their  leaves,  and  thus  greatly  retard  their  growth. 

Codling  Moth  is  best  caught  by  using  bands  of 
hay  or  paper  put  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees. 
Remove  the  bands  every  week  or  so,  and  kill  the 
insects  that  have  gathered  beneath  them. 

Blight  is  the  most  mysterious  of  all  the  enemies 
which  affect  the  success  of  the  fruit  frower.  Other 
troubles  either  give  warning  of  their  approach,  or 
are  to  be  traced  to  some  direct  cause.  With  this, 
the  fruit  grower’s  only  knowledge  of  it  is  the  death 
of  a  part  of  the  tree,  and  not  rarely  the  whole  of  it. 
The  tree  that  was  yesterday  a  model  of  thrift  and 
productiveness,  will  be  to-day  a  mass  of  dead  wood, 
bearing  scorched  and  blackened  foliage,  a  eutn- 
berer  of  the  ground.  When  it  appears,  cut  away 
the  portions  killed,  removing  the  whole  tree  if 
found  necessary. 

rl'S»e  Fruit  Garden, 

Grape-Vines. — For  the  first  two  years  a  stake  is  a 
sufficient  support,  after  which  some  kind  of  trellis 
should  be  provided.  Keep  the  shoots  you  wish  to 
preserve  well  tied  up,  and  as  others  start  remove 
them.  The  little  branches  that  are  coming  out  at 
the  point  where  the  leaf  joins  the  main  stem,  are 
the  laterals ,  which  should  be  pinched  back  to  the 
first  leaf,  and  if  it  makes  another  start,  pinch  it 
back  again.  Stop  any  shoots  by  pinching  when 
they  are  as  long  as  desired.  The  insects  that  ap¬ 
pear  are  in  most  cases  best  removed  by  hand-pick¬ 
ing. — See  article  on  this  subject  on  page  273. 

Mildew  appears  first  in  white  patches  on  the  under 
surface  of  the  leaves,  and  afterwards  upon  the  fruit, 
and  should  be  kept  in  check  by  using  the  Flowers 
of  Sulphur,  applied  with  a  bellows  on  a  still  morn¬ 
ing.  It  is  best  to  apply  the  Sulphur  when  there  is 
dew  upon  the  vines,  or  just  after  a  rain,  as  the  dry 
powder  sticks  to  the  vines  better.  The  sulphuring 
should  be  repeated  at  intervals  of  a  few  days  until 
the  mildew  disappears.  Bellows  for  the  purpose 
are  sold  at  the  seed  and  implement  stores. 

Currants. — If  the  fruit  is  for  making  jelly,  pick  it 
when  well  colored  and  before  it  is  dead  ripe,  but  if 
to  be  eaten  fresh  at  home,  it  should  remain  on  un¬ 
til  thoroughly  mature.  The  long  shoots  that  push 
up  from  the  interior  of  the  bush  should  be  broken 
off  while  young.  Any  other  thinning  that  is  nec¬ 
essary  may  be  done  now  with  advantage. 

Blackberries  and  ^Raspberries  —  Those  canes  that 
are  to  be  left  for  fruit  bearing  next  year  should  be 
stopped  by  pinching  at  6  feet  for  Blackberries,  and 
4  feet  for  Raspberries.  All  other  shoots  are  to  be 
treated  as  weeds  and  cut  away  early  in  their 
growth.  So  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off  the  old  canes 
have  finished  their  work,  and  should  be  cut  away. 

Straidbem-ies. — When  the  picking  is  over,  remove 
the  mulch  of  straw,  etc.,  give  the  soil  a  good  coat 
of  manure,  well  forked  in,  and  keep  the  bed  clean 
of  weeds.  If  the  single  row  system  is  followed, 
the  runners  are  to  be  kept  cut  off,  unless  plants 
are  wanted  to  set  new  beds.  In  the  alternate 
system  the  runners  are  to  be  encouraged  to  make 
plants  in  the  forked  and  manured  “paths”  between 
the  old  rows.  Pot  layering  is  nowr  quite  extensive¬ 
ly  practised,  and  is  to  be  commended  for  private 
gardens.  It  consists  in  sinking  small  pots  filled 


with  rich  soil  in  the  soil  of  the  bed  into  which  the 
runners  may  strike  their  plants  ;  afterwards  plant, 
soil  and  all  is  transferred  to  the  new  bed.  Plants 
thus  obtained  will  bear  a  good  crop  the  next  season. 

Kitchen  anil  Market  Garden. 

We  made  special  mention  of  the  value  of  the  hoe 
and  rake  in  the  garden  last  mouth,  and  it  can  not 
be  too  forcibly  stated  that  upon  their  frequent  use 
the  success  of  the  vegetable  garden  depends ;  at 
this  time,  when  the  planting  is  pretty  well  over,  the 
tending  of  the  growing  crops  is  the  principal  work. 

Asparagus. — Let  the  plants  grow  up  and  form  a 
dense  mass  of  green.  Pull  out  any  large  weeds — 
the  shade  will  prevent  the  growth  of  small  ones. 

Beans. — Bush  sorts,  like  the  “Refugee,”  may  be 
still  planted  for  late  use  and  pickling.  The  Limas, 
if  very  vigorous,  and  inclined  to  run  beyond  their 
poles,  may  be  pinched  at  the  top  of  the  pole. 

Beets. — Sow  for  a  succession  for  greens  and  young 
roots.  Keep  the  weeds  out  and  the  soil  loose. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflowers. — Set  for  late  crop  in  a 
rich  soil,  and  watch  for  the  worms,  which,  if  they 
appear,  may  be  killed  by  the  use  of  hot  water. 

Celery  should  be  set  now,  in  rows  three  feet  apart 
and  six  inches  in  the  row.  The  trench  system  is 
entirely  superseded  by  that  of  cultivating  on  the 
level  surface  and  blanching  late  in  the  season  by 
throwing  up  the  earth  in  ridges  around  the  plants. 

Cai'rots. — Hoe  so  long  as  the  tops  do  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  work,  and  thin  when  too  close. 

Corn. — Early  sorts  may  be  planted  for  late  use 
and  drying.  The  seed  of  the  best  specimens  should 
be  saved  for  planting  next  year. 

Cucumbers. — Dust  with  ashes  to  keep  off  the 
“bugs”  and  other  insects.  Pick  the  small  fruit  every 
day  for  pickles.  Those  two  inches  long  are  best. 

Egg  Plants. — By  using  liquid  manure,  the  plants 
may  be  forced  greatly.  The  fruit  should  be  kept 
off  of  the  ground,  by  using  a  layer  of  straw. 

Melons.— The  late  set  fruit  will  not  ripen,  and  had 
best  be  removed.  Save  seed  from  best  specimens. 

Oniotis. — When  the  tops  lie  down,  the  onions  are 
ready  to  be  harvested.  Store  in  a  cool  airy  place 
after  being  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — The  vines  should  not  become 
rooted  at  the  joints.  Move  them  when  hoeing. 

Squashes ,  unlike  the  sweet  potatoes,  may  strike 
root  at  the  joints  with  advantage.  Keep  the  bugs  off'. 

Tomatoes. — Use  some  sort  of  trellis  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  the  ground  ;  if  there  is  no  trellis,  use 
brush  or  even  hay  to  keep  the  fruit  from  the  ground. 
>£>- 

Flower  Gurdeii  aia«l  Lawn. 

The  main  work  now  is  to  keep  everything  in  order. 

Lawn. — The  mower  must  be  frequently  used,  and 
the  corners,  borders,  and  out-of-the-way  places 
“trimmed  up”  with  a  sickle.  Any  large  weeds 
that  come  up,  should  be  dug  out  by  the  roots. 

Walks  and  Drives  will  need  an  occasional  hoeing 
and  raking,  and  the  roller  passed  over  to  smooth 
and  harden  them.  The  margins  should  be  neatly 
trimmed  with  large  shears  at  frequent  intervals. 

Bedding  Plants  need  much  care,  as  they  grow 
rapidly,  and  unless  the  knife  is  frequently  used, 
will  get  in  bad  shape,  and  attractiveness  is  lost. 

Dahlias,  Gladioluses ,  etc.,  will  need  stakes  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  but  simple  unnoticeable  poles  firmly 
driven  into  the  soil  are  preferable  to  painted  sticks. 

Cambers  are  to  be  looked  to,  and  care  taken 
that  they  have  ample  means  of  support. 

Annuals  and  Perennials,  should  have  no  weeds 
amongst  them.  Unless  seeds  are  to  be  saved,  cut 
away  the  clusters  as  soon  as  the  bloom  fades. 

-O 

<Si*eeBiE«<i>asse  ransdl  Wisaslovv 

This  is  the  most  difficult  time  of  the  year  to 
make  the  greenhouse  look  attractive.  The  beauty 
and  attraction  are  now  out-of-doors.  Much  shading 
must  be  done,  with  either  heavy  coats  of  white¬ 
wash  on  the  glass,  or  by  using  muslin.  Frequent 
watering  and  wetting  down  of  the  walks,  etc.,  is 
necessary  to  keep  the  house  cool.  Fumigate  at 
frequent  intervals.  Get  stock  of  moss  from  bogs 
if  the  weather  is  dry,  and  soil  from  the  woods. 
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Commeroial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  June  1  Oth, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  Tint  NEW  YOl.K  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue..  Harley.  Oats. 

22  cl's  this  in’tli401,000  3,605,000  4.117,000  101,000  201,000  1,108,000 

23  d’s  last  m'tli345,600  2,214,000  3,210,000  78,600  301,000  881,000 


est  shown  by  operators,  whether  for  prompt  or  forward 
delivery;  and  has  hardened  slightly  in  price,  as  the  of¬ 
ferings  have  not  been  very  urgent ....  Wool  has  also  been 
in  light  request  and  has  further  declined,  leaving  off  ir¬ 
regularly,  pending  the  free  receipt  of  the  new  clip. .  .Naval 
Stores  and  Petroleum  have  been  advanced,  partly  through 
speculative  dealings,  and  have  shown  more  animation. . .. 
Provisions  have  been  moderately  active,  but  have  been 
quoted,  in  nearly  all  instances,  lower.  Offerings  of  But¬ 
ter  have  been  on  a  liberal  scale.  Cheese  has  recently  met 
with  more  attention,  in  good  part  from  shippers,  and 


Sates.  Finin'.  Wheat.  Corn.  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

22  d’s  this  m 'h 347.000  23,704/100*  7,491,000*  156,000  - -  2,337.000* 

23  d’s  last  m’h326.000  24,856,000*  6.983,000*  207,000  292,000  2,453,000* 
*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

ti.  Comparison  with,  same  period  at  this  time  last  year 


Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

22  days  1880.  .401,000  3,605,000  4,117,000  102,000  291,000  1,108,000 
27  days  1879.. 447, 000  4,510,000  3,107,000  385,000  339,000  952,000 

Sai.es.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Hue.  Barley.  Oats. 

22  days  1880  .  317,000  23,794,000  7,491,000  156,000  — -  2,337,000 

27  days  1879.. 502,000  10,763,000  6,215,000  603,000  101,000  1,469,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

tmsli.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush 


June  7, '80..  1.251.384  105,412  61,464  26,425  461,490  184,747 

Junel0,’!9...  1,981,368  744,320  118,773  128,542  217,016  84,549 

Junell,  '78...  1,487,700  676,626  148,389  197,507  603,152  238,285 

4.  Exports  from  New  York ,  Jan.  1  to  June  10. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bbis.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80.1,781,000  23,105,000  16,476,000  982,000  271,000  124,000  28,500 
'79.1,316,000  18,872,498  13,873,491  1,84S;600  100.S00  326,400  173,450 
’78.1,119,950  20,252,242  10,805,561  1,904,500  1,477,800  747,4.0  252,200 


Cu a E ent  Wholesale  Pricks. 


May  10. 

Flo iiu— Suncr  to  Extra  State  $3  65  @  5  25 

June  10. 

S3  35  @5  00 

•*  Super  to  ICxtra  South’ll. 

3  75 

@  7  50 

3  35 

@  7  00 

••  Jixtrn  Genesee . 

5  25 

@  6  50 

5  00 

@  6  25 

••  Super!] no  Western  . 

3  65 

@  4  80 

3  35 

©  4  50 

••  Lxtra  Western  . 

4  35 

@  8  50 

4  00 

©  8  50 

“  “  Minnesota . 

4  75 

@  8  50 

4  10 

@  8  50 

IIyr  Flo  nit.  Superfine . 

4  65 

@  5  25 

4  60 

@  5  00 

Coun-M  k a  I . 

2  50 

<3  3  20 

2  50 

©  S  15 

Corn-Flour,  per  bbl . 

3  25 

@  3  90 

2  90 

@  3  50 

hat  Meal,  ?)  bid  . 

4  25 

@  6  50 

4  50 

@  6  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  oi'  White. 

1  JO 

@  1  26 

1  20 

@  1  30 

lied  and  Amber . 

1  00 

ko  1  30 

1  15 

@  1  33 

Spring: . . 

1  00 

@  1  26 

1  05 

@  1  22 

Corn— Yellow  . 

52 

@  56 

55 

@  58 

*  *  White . 

51 

@  56 

55 

®  58 

Mixed  .  . 

50 

@  53 

52 

@  55 

Oats . 

40 

@  50 

39 

@  il'A 

liYiS . 

90 

@  92 

96 

©  98 

Baulky  .  . 

55 

<3  1  00 

Nominal. 

II ay—  Bale,  ^  100  lbs  . 

70 

(ft  1  00 

70 

@  1  05 

Straw.  Ift  1  (10  lbs . 

50 

@  1  05 

50 

®  1  15 

Cotton—  Middlings.  3ft  Tb 

llk@  UK 

11 H®  12 

Hops— Crop  of  !s?9,  3ft  lb . 

27 

@  40 

27 

@  40 

1878,  $  It, . 

7 

@  18 

7 

@  20 

olds,  ?)  ft . 

4 

@  12 

4 

©  12  M 

F  hath  bus —Live  Geese.  3ft  tt> 

40 

@  55 

45 

@  52  >4 

Sicbi>— Clover.  West.  &  St.lftlb 

5&@  ?& 

6&@ 

•  *  Timothy.  3ft  bushel  . . 

2  40 

(at  2  65 

2  40 

@  2  65 

•  Flux,  id  bushel . 

1  40 

@  1  60 

1  40 

@  1  55 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c„  3ft  lb. 

3 

@  14 

3 

©  14 

•  Seed  Leaf,  3ft  it*  . . 

6 

@  40 

6 

@  40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?<  lb 

30 

@  58 

28 

®  55 

• '  Domestic,  pulled,  IS  lb  . . 

25 

@  56 

25 

@  56 

California . 

17 

©  42 

18 

@  38 

Tallow,  IS  lb 

6 

@  6>4 

6 

©  6^ 

Oil-Cake— F  ton 

— 

@32  01) 

32  50 

@33  00 

i’or.K—  Mess,  iS  barrel  _ 

10  50 

@10  90 

11  35 

@11  40 

Extra  Prime,  3ft  barrel 

9  50 

@10  00 

9  50 

@  9  75 

Berf— Extra  mess . 

10  50 

@11  00 

10  00 

@10  50 

I, ARP,  in  tres.  &  bills,  IS  100  lb 

7  15 

@  7  6a 

6  SO 

@  7  40 

Butter — State,  3ft  Th . 

14 

@  25 

13 

©  21 

Western. poor  to  Pcv,  Tb. 

9 

®  25 

9 

@  20 

ClIEESF...  .  ... 

8 

©  13  y2 

8 

®  12  % 

Eggs— Fresh,  3ft  dozen  _ 

9 

@  12  a 

10 

@  13 

Poultry— Fowls,  is  ib . 

6 

@  14 

8 

®  14 

••  Chickens,  Hi  It . 

14 

@  35 

18 

@  34 

3ft  pair . 

40 

@  1  00 

35 

@  90 

••  Roosters,  ?!  lb. . . . 

— 

@  — 

4 

®  6 

Capons,  $  ft. .  - . . . 

20 

@  26 

18 

@  22 

Turkeys— 18  ib . 

9 

®  13 

8 

@  11 

Geese,  19  pair .  . 

1  00 

@  1  50 

1  00 

©  1  50 

Geese,  19  tb . 

10 

(«  13 

— 

@  — 

Docks,  3ft  pair . 

51) 

@  80 

50 

©  80 

•  •  ^  Tb . 

10 

@  18 

— 

@  — 

Plover,  $  doz . 

1  50 

®  2  00 

1  50 

©  2  00 

Pigeons,  $)  dozen .  . 

50 

®  2  75 

40 

@  2  50 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

Apples, 3ft  barrel . 

50 

@  2  25 

20 

@  2  00 

2  50 

@  5  00 

2  00 

@  4  50 

Straw  perries,  19  quart _ 

10 

®  25 

3 

®  12 

Gooseberries,  19  bushel.  . . 

— 

@  - 

7 

@  10 

Cherries,  19  ft . 

— 

@  — 

5 

@  15 

Potatoes,  new,  per  bill . 

3  50 

@  5  50 

2  00 

@  5  00 

19  bbl . 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  00 

@  1  75 

Sweet,  ft  bbl . 

2  50 

@  3  25 

— 

@  — 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box _ 

50 

@  90 

60 

@  3  00 

Turnips  19  1)1)1 . 

75 

®  1  25 

75 

@  1  25 

••  white,  new,?t  100  b\m 

— 

@  - 

75 

@  2  00 

Beans— 19  bushel . 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  25 

@  1  75 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond.  3ft  bn 

— 

®  81  'A 

82 

@  85 

■■  new,  green.  ?!  bag . 

— 

@  — 

— 

@  — 

new,  per  bbl. .  — 

1  50 

@  3  50 

2  00 

@  5  50 

String  Beans,  new,  p.  crate 
Carrots,  19  bill . 

75 

@  2  00 

75 

©  2  50 

1  25 

@  1  75 

X  50 

@  3  00 

Beets,  9  100  bunches . 

— 

©  - 

1  50 

©  3  00 

•  •  new,  per  crate . 

1  75 

@  2  00 

— 

@  - 

Cabbages,  new.  ?!  bbl . 

1  00 

©  3  25 

1  50 

@  3  50 

Onions—?!  bbl . 

3  50 

©  4  50 

— 

®  - 

19  crate . 

— 

@  — 

1  75 

@  3  00 

Squash.  P  bid . 

1  50 

@  1  75 

1  50 

@  2  00 

49  crate . 

— 

@  - 

25 

@  50 

Spinach,  ?!  bbl . 

1  25 

@  1  75 

50 

@  75 

Asparagus,  new.  ?!  doz.  bun 

75 

©  2  50 

75 

@  1  75 

Radishes,  new  3ft  100  bun.... 

50 

@  1  50 

1  00 

@  1  25 

Cucumbers,  3ft  100 . 

75 

®  1  50 

— 

@  — 

3ft  crate  . 

— 

@  - 

1  75 

@  2  50 

Lettuce,  ?!  bbl . 

— 

@  - 

1  50 

@  2  75 

Increasing  ease  in  money  has  contributed  to  activity 
at  the  Stock  Exchange,  where  values— though  variable — 
have  been  generally  on  the  advance  ;  and  served  also  to 
stimulate  dealings  in  Real  Estate  at  improving  prices .... 
As  usual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  general  merchandise 
has  been  comparatively  dull,  the  demand  narrowing 
down  to  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  buyers,  who 
nave  been  enabled  in  several  instances  to  obtain  conces¬ 
sions,  under  a  more  or  less  decided  pressure  to  place  sup¬ 
plies _ Cotton  has  diminished  perceptibly  in  the  inter- 


closed  with  some  indications  of  firmness  on  the  more  de¬ 
sirable  makes.  Eggs  have  been  on  the  advance  within 
the  past  few  days,  on  a  better  demand. ..  .Breadstuff's 
have  shown  decided  activity— largely  on  speculative  ac¬ 
count,  which  has  been  accompanied  by  more  or  less  seri¬ 
ous  disturbance  of  values.  Wheat  felt  the  influence  of 
speculative  manipulation,  most  notably  No.  2  Red,  of  the 
Winter  grades,  having  been  the  favorite,  was  runup  very 
rapidly  against  operators  having  deliveries  to  make  on 
May  contracts — touching,  at  one  time,  as  high  figures  as 
$1.46i©$1.47;  but,  following  the  May  settlements,  broke 
down  to  $1.30@$1.32,  and  left  off  at  about  $1.30@$1.31, 
with  corresponding  depression  and  disturbance  in  op¬ 
tions,— especially  for  June,— which  month  is  now  the 
center  of  the  speculative  interest.  Increasing  receipts, 
rather  unfavorable  foreign  market  advices,  and  generally 
encouraging  crop  reports  worked,  near  the  close,  against 
operators  for  another  advance.  Corn  ruled  higher 
through  the  earlier  dealings,  but  has  weakened  material¬ 
ly  within  a  few  days,  as  the  supplies  have  been  gaining 
on  the  requirements  of  buyers.  Oats  have  also  fluctu¬ 
ated  widely,— leaving  off  much  lower,  on  freer  and  ur¬ 
gent  offerings.  Rye  has  been  in  light  stock  and  wanted 
for  export  at  much  higher  figures.  Flour  has  been  gener¬ 
ally  on  the  decline,  on  a  moderate  movement  for  home 
use  and  shipment.  The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat — em¬ 
bracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the 
seaboard — at  latest  dates,  embraced  about  20,395,000  bush¬ 
els, — of  Corn,  15,785,000  bushels ;  of  Rye,  365,600  bush¬ 
els  ;  of  Barley,  487,000  bushels,  and  of  Oats,  2,731,000 
bushels,  against  on  January  31,  an  aggregate  of  30,100,000 
bushels  Wheat,  13.100,000  bushels  Corn,  979,000  bushels 
Rye,  4,155,000  bushels  Barley,  aud  3,080,000  bushels  Oats. 
Ocean  Grain  freights  have  been  unusually  active — large¬ 
ly  in  the  speculative  line— but  at  lower  rates,  closing  ra¬ 
ther  stronger,  including  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  3%d.@4d. 
per  bushel ;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  Id.  per  bushel ;  to 
Antwerp,  by  steam,  to  S %d.  per  bushel,  and  by  sail  to 
Cork,  for  orders  for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capacity- 
say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs. — 4s.  3d.@4s.  6 d.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs. 

1%’ew  York  Live-Stock  ^Bsirltets. 


WEEK  ENDING 

May  17 . 

May  24 . 

May  31 . 

June  7 . 

Total  for  4  Weeks 
do. for  prev.  5  lFeeI:s67,425 

Beenes. 


IJevves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

Sheen. 

Swine. 

..15,787 

49 

6,254 

34,443 

32.922 

.14.409 

25 

6,532 

32,997 

33,413 

.16,188 

39 

6,683 

36.812 

26,240 

.15,362 

37 

5,644 

38,356 

23,723 

.61,746 

150 

25,113 

112,638 

■126,298 

.967,425 

314 

23,499 

132,524 

182,925 

Cows.  Caines.  Sheep.  Swine. 


do. 

do. 


aqe  per  Week . 

37 

6,218 

35,659 

31,571 

<1o.  last  Month  . . 

.13,485 

69 

4,700 

26,505 

36,585 

do.  prev's  Month.. 

.12,591 

181 

1,974 

26,431 

31,593 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


week  ending  Range. 

May  17 . 8  @10-Xc. 

May  24 .  8X0 10 ‘-ic. 

May  31 .  8  @10&c. 

Julie  7 .  S)4@10>£c. 


Larger  Sales. 

A  tier. 

8V©  9^c. 

9J4c. 

8%®  i)Hc. 

9%c. 

8 H®  ?*<:. 

9KC. 

8%@  9kjC. 

9*C. 

Beeves.— The  receipts  for  the  first  week  were  very 
heavy,  with  a  large  call  for  export,  aud  a  good  demand 
for  home  use.  The  market  has  been  unusually  steady 
throughout  the  month,  and  it  will  he  seen  from  the  table 
of  averages  that  there  has  been  but  little  rise  and  fail  in 
this  market.  The  decline  in  the  third  week  was  caused 
by  the  extreme  heat,  which  made  the  market  dull,  but 
with  a  quick  recovery— and  at  date  of  writing  both  ex¬ 
porters  and  home  traders  are  operating  freely  with  an  ac¬ 
tive  market.  Colorado  corn-fed  cattle  sold  at  8i@9c. 
Choice  native  steers,  to  dress  56 lbs.,  brought  8i@10c., 
and  a  few  selected  to  dress  57  lbs.,  sold  at  10J@10ic. .... 
railcla  Cows.— There  has  been  a  great  falling  off  in 
the  number  of  cows  sold;  the  average  not  being  much 
above  one-half  that  of  last  month.  The  very  light  arri¬ 
vals  have  been  sold  at  prices  ranging  from  $25  to  $50. . . . 
Calves.— A  very  liberal  supply  and  the  warm  weather 


caused  a  slow  market  in  the  middle  of  the  mouth.  But¬ 
termilk  calves  were  dull  and  not  wanted  except  at  low 
figures.  Prime  Veals  were  in  some  demand ;  mixed  lots 
of  the  former  sold  at  3@4c..  and  select  Veals  at  5J@5Jc. 
with  a  few  exceptionally  fine  at  6c. . .  .Slieep  and 
Lambs. — The  receipts  at  the  first  of  the  month  were 
large,  and  the  market  was  under  the  control  of  the  buy¬ 
ers.  Lambs  were  abundant  and  dull  at  first,  but  the  de¬ 
mand  increased  through  the  month,  until  tiie  last  week, 
when  they  were  again  abundant  and  at  low  figures.  Col- 

orados  3i@6£c.  for  choice  wethers Hogs.-1 There 

has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  receipts  of 
hogs.  Market  quoted  nominally  at  4}@3c.  at  the  close  of 
the  month;  none  for  sale  alive. 


The  Morse  Marltet.— There  is  a  moderate  busi¬ 


ness  in  horses  though  the  spring  trade  is  over.  Dealers 
are  confident  that  selling  rates  will  have  to  be  lower  for 
common  stock.  A  few  fine  animals  are  coming  in  from 
abroad— among  them  is  a  fine  Norman  Stallion  from 
France  to  go  to  Ohio.  Street-car  horses  sold  for  $110@ 
$130,  and  good  work  horses  at  $150@.$200.  Good  car¬ 
riage  teams,  according  to  speed,  etc.,  ranged  from  $450 
to  $800. 

Prices  of  Feed. 


Cotton-seed  meal,  _ 

Linseed-cake  meal.. . . 

Middlings . 

Bran . 

Corn-meal . 


.per  ton.  $30.01) 
37.50 
“  24.00 

23.00 

.  “  23.00 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  11) .  8  @Sy2c. 

Sulphate  ol  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb _  3>4@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27>i  per  cent)  per  lh..  IKOlJfc. 
German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15p.c.)  p.  ton.$16.0B@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2!4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb . . .  5@5^c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent.),  per  lb .  4  c.@4Ke. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.l.Peruv.Guano  9  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  $  ton ..$55.00 

do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do .  46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ?!  ton,  cargo  K . 56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  ?!  toil . .  .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Manes'  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand,  (wheat)  ?!  1,000  lbs. 20.00 

do.  Beet  do.  per  ton . 49.50 

do.  Cabbage  do.  do . 47.50 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do . 52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton . 37.00 

do.  Asparagus  Manure,  per  ton .  51.00 

Stockl) ridge  Rye  Manure,  do _ 45.00 

“  Wheat  do.  do . 45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  do . 40.00 

Iiowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton .  45.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate .  40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Potasli  Salts.— “II.  L.  B.,”  Erie  Co.,  Pa.  The 
articles  on  “  Science  Applied  to  Farming”  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  November  and  December,  1877,  and 
April,  1880,  give  full  information  about  the  German 
Potash  Salts.  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down  rules  for  their 
use  to  apply  to  all  cases.  The  only  way  is  to  “  try  and 
see.”  They  both  succeed  and  fail  on  all  sorts  of  soils, 
from  gravel  to  heavy  clay.  For  potatoes  they  are  gener¬ 
ally  profitable.  For  clover,  corn,  and  grass  they  do  well 
as  often  as  they  fail.  For  wheat,  oats,  etc.,  they  are  less 
commonly  profitable.  Such  is  the  testimony  of  our  field 
experiments  and  of  general  experience.  For  general  use, 
the  muriate,  with  80  per  cent  or  more  of  chloride  of 
potassium,  corresponding  to  50  per  cent  or  over,  actual 
potash,  and  sold  at  $40.00  to  $45.00  per  ton,  is  the  best 
grade  to  buy,  because  it  furnishes  more  potash  for  the 
money  than  any  other.  For  tobacco  and  potatoes  the 
sulphates  are  recommended  on  the  ground  that  they  have 
a  better  effect  upon  the  quality  of  the  crop.  But  they  are 
harder  to  obtain  pure,  are  more  costly,  and,  so  far  as  the 
testimony  of  our  experimenters  goes,  the  muriate  brings 
potatoes  of  excellent  quality.  The  Leopoldshall  Kainit 
is  a  low  grade  potash  salt,  averaging  about  12X  per  ceut 
actual  potash,  and  consisting  largely  of  common  salt.  It, 
is  not  to  be  recommended  uuless  it  can  be  had  at  v,ery 
low  rates ;  it  is  not  worth  more  than  $13.00-$16.00  per  ton. 

Hen-Manure.—' “S.  C.,”  Lynn,  Mass.  Hen-manure 
varies  greatly  in  composition  and  value,  according  to  the 
food  of  the  fowls ;  whether  they  are  growing  or  laying 
eggs  or  not ;  and  especially  how  much  it  is  decomposed  ; 
and  how  much  water,  earth,  straw,  etc.,  it  contains. 
Three  samples  analyzed  at  the  Connecticut  Experiment 
Stations  gave  from  44  to  71  per  cent  of  water,  0.8  tod).9  (8 
to  9-tenths  of  one)  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  0.4  to  0.6  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  and  0.4  to  0.5  per  cent  potash.  That  is, 
they  had  about  one-tenth  as  much  of  the  most  valuable 
fertilizing  ingredients  as  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano.  The 
samples  had  about  as  much  phosphoric  acid  and  potash, 
and  twice  as  much  nitrogen,  as  ordinary  horse  or  cow- 
manure.  At  valuations  current  for  commercial  fertilizers 
they  would  be  worth  about  $5.00  per  ton.  The  water  aud 
earthy  matters  amounted  in  each  of  the  three  samples  to  a 
little  over  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  The  pure  dry  dung 
would  contain  some  4  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  2  per  cent 
each  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  The  reasons  why 
the  pure  dung  is  so  inferior  to  guano,  which  is  notably 
bird  dung,  and  contains  (No.  1  Standard)  over  twice  as 
much  nitrogen,  and  six  or  seven  times  as  much  phos¬ 
phoric  acid,  are  mainly,  that  the  guano  birds  live  on  fish, 
a  far  richer  food  than  that  of  hens,  and  that  the  hen-ma¬ 
nure  is  moist  and  apt  to  lose  considerable  nitrogen  by 
decomposition  (fermentation,  “heating,”  etc.) 

Profitable  Farming.— In  the  conclusion  of  a 
long  letter  to  an  exchange,  Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  remarks  ; 
“  Although  the  process  and  conditions  of  growing  wheat 
in  England,  and  corn  in  Maryland,  differ  in  certain  re¬ 
spects,  still  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  both  countries,  the 
largest  crops  will  be  found  to  be  by  no  means  the  moet 
profitable.”  Beyond  a  certain  point  of  high  culture  fann¬ 
ing  becomes  of  the  “  fancy  ”  sort.,  but  in  general,  our’s  is 
not  of  that  sort,  and  for  good  reasons  will  not  he,  for 
some  time  to  come ;  The  West  is  large  and  still  fertile. 
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Interesting  Announcement 

FOB  ALL  YE  BOYS, 

From  5  to  105  Years  Old  ! 

Scroll  or  Fret  Sawing  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  amusements,  combining  pleasure,  utility,  and  a 
development  of  taste  and  skill.  Every  home,  how¬ 
ever  humble  or  maguifieent,  is  more  beautiful  if 
adorned  with  brackets  and  other  work  produced 
by  home  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
homes  now  exist,  where  only  the  slow  and  tedious 
hand-frame  fret  saws  have  been  available.  More 
recently  the  foot  pedal  and  multiplying  wheels 
have  c-ome  into  use,  and  the  increasing  demand  has 
tended  to  cheapness  and  improvement.  We  are 
now  happy  to  announce  another  large  advance  in 

Perfection,  Cheapness,  and  Portability, 

by  which  is  secured  stronger,  better  working  machines ; 
a  material  reduction  in  price,  and  a  great  saving  in 
cost  of  carriage  or  delivery,  as  well  as  in  storage  room 
when  not  in  use,  with  sundry  other  improvements  and 
advantages. — All  the  above  are  secured  in 

Beach’s  New  Folding  Fret  Saw. 

Figure  1  shows  it  ready  for  use,  while  in  half  a 
minute  or  less  it  can  be  folded  ( without  removing  the 
saw)  to  the  form,  figure  2,  occupying  but  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  space,  to  be  set  away,  or  put  in  a  small 
box  for  sending  anywhere  at  small  cost  for  car¬ 
riage.  By  a  simple  arrangement  the  table  is  lowered 
to  a  convenient  working  hight  for  a  boy  of  5  or  6, 
or  raised  high  euough  for  the  tallest  man,  and  at 
every  hight  it  stands  firmly. 

It  has  a  tilting  table,  and  will  execute  very  fine 
scroll-work  or  inlaid-work.  The  clamps  will  firmly 
hold  any  saw,  from  the  finest  No.  00000,  up  to  No. 
10 ;  they  are  readily  and  quickly  inserted  or 
changed.  A  space  of  20  inches  behind  the  saw 
allows  quite  as  large  pieces  to  be  worked  as  any 
other  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 


By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  there  are  no  dead 
centers,  hut  the  wheel  starts  right  off  the  moment 


Fig.  1.— beach’s  fret  saw  ready  for  use. 


the  foot  presses  the  pedal,  while  it  can  be  instant¬ 
ly  stopped  by  simply  pressing  the  knee  against  a 
brake.  The  upper  clamp  is  hinged  to  be  thrown 
up  for  changing  the  saw,  or  for  inside  work.  The 
working  parts  are  iron  or  steel,  finely  fitted, 


securing  great  durability,  while  the  frame,  of  tough 
white  ash,  or  other  tough  timber,  is  formed  to 
secure  the  greatest  strength.  The  whole  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  A  child  CAN  work  it.  Parents  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  convenience  of  such  an  instrument,  of 
full  size,  yet  quickly  folding  up  so  as  to  be  set  in 
the  corner  of  a  closet  if  desired.  Though  as  strong 
and  durable  as  any  one  could  desire, 

The  Weight  is  only  15  lbs. 

With  all  the  above  advantages,  and  its  great 
superiority  over  any  other  hitherto  produced, 

The  Price  is  only  $2.25, 

which  includes  full  instructions,  so  that  a  beginner 
can  go  to  work  at  once.  It  is 
packed  iu  a  neat  box  and  is  de¬ 
livered  to  any  express  office  in 
New  York  City  FREE.  The 
small  space  required,  and  the 
lightness,  will  reduce  the  cost 
of  carriage  very  greatly,  as 
compared  with  other  machines 
for  similar  work. 

The  Editors  and  Publishers 
of  the  American  Agriculturist 
were  so  pleased  with  this  new 
machine  that  they  at  once 
secured  the  control  of  it  for 
the  benefit  of  their  readers, 
though  it  will  be  supplied  to 
others  as  soon  as  it  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  sufficient  quantity.  It 
will  be  forwarded  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  direct¬ 
ed,  in  the  order  of  calls  for  it,  at  $2.25  each  ;  or 

FREE  as  a  Premium. 

A  special  object  in  taking  hold  of  this  new  ma¬ 
chine  was  to  secure  it  for  our  new  Premium  List 
now  in  course  of  preparation. 

In  the  meantime,  any  one  will  be  presented  with 
one  in  return  for  four  yearly  subscriptions  to  the 
American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50,  or  for  eight  half- 
year  subscriptions  (July  to  December  inclusive)  at 
75c.  each.  On  receipt  of  address  we  will  mail  our 
full  instructions  for  using  this  charming  Scroll  Saw. 


Some  Things  this  I'lumber  Contains. 


Numerous  helpful  hints  about  the  Work  of  the  Month, 
will  aid  many  in  this  busy  season  ;  see  pages  254  to  256. 

One  of  the  special  features  of  this  number  is  the  Second 
Prize  Essay  on  Keeping  one  Cow,  which  should  be  read 
by  every  subscriber  ;  pages  270-271. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  a  Country  and  Village 
House,  costing  $3,500.  will  meet  the  actual  wants  of  many 
who  desire  to  build  a  neat  and  commodious  dwelling. 
Page  264.  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Further  experience  on  the  subject  of  Fences  and  Fenc¬ 
ing,  is  given  on  page  261. 

Prof.  Atwater  gives  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Hungarian  Grass,  on  page  261. 

The  Humbugs  are  sundry  and  important ;  pages  25S-259. 

An  interesting  and  instructive  article  may  be  found  on 
Training  Animals  on  page  269. 

A  very  practical  Plan  for  Planting  Fruit  Trees,  by  S.  B. 
Parsons,  with  diagram,  may  be  seen  on  page  273. 

For  a  variety  of  Household  information,  including 
Faith  Rochester's  entertaining  and  instructive  Notes, 
see  pages  276-277. 

The  Bovs  and  Girls  will  know  where  to  turn  for  their 
Special  Department,  and  will  not  be  disappointed; 
pages  278  to  280. 

The  Basket  is  unusually  full  of  short  items,  on  various 
important  subjects,  pages  257-260,  286-290. 

The  Army  Worm,  so  destructive  to  farm  crops,  re¬ 
ceives  the  full  attention  it  deserves,  page  260  and  262. 


Fig.  2. — THE  SAW 
FOLDED. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 

To  Subscribers  to  “  Land  and  Home.” 
— Special  Notice.— The  subscribers  to  “Land  and 
Home  ”  will  receive  the  American  Agriculturist  for  the 
remainder  of  the  time  for  which  they  have  paid  their 
subscriptions  to  that  journal.  Those  who  have  already 
paid  in  advance  for  the  American  Agriculturist  will  have 
their  time  extended  for  an  equivalent  period.  In  other 
words,  whatever  may  have  been  due  in  subscriptions  to 
that  journal  when  it  discontinued,  will  be  made  good  by 
supplying  the  American  Agriculturist  the  current  rates. 

Wliere  to  Get  Tilings  Wanted.— Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  letters  come  to  the  Editors  every  year  (some 
with  and  some  without  “  return  postage  asking  where 
they  can  obtain  from  trustworthy  parties,  implements, 
animals,  poultry,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  a  great, 
variety  of  other  things,  all  of  which  questions  we  try  to 
answer  when  we  can.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  much  valuable  time  of  both  writers  and  re¬ 
spondents,  would  be  saved,  if  the  inquirers  would  take 
the  little  trouble  required  to  just  look  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  where  usually,  in  one  number  or  another, 
several  parties  announce  the  very  things  asked  about. 
We  try  to  keep  out  all  parties  not  trustworthy.  If  any 
mistake  occurs,  after  all  possible  care,  we  can  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  to  having  been  deceived,  for  we  do  not  admit 
any  advertisers  whom  we  would  not  ourselves  patronize 
when  wanting  the  things  they  offer.  (The  Editors 
have  the  “veto  power”  over  any  and  every  advertise¬ 
ment  proposed  for  these  columns.)  It  will  always 
pay  to  read  through  the  business  columns  to  see  what  is 
offered  and  by  whom,  and  useful  hints  are  often  derived 
from  reading  what  others  say  and  how  they  say  it.  New 
ideas  are  thus  started  up  in  one’s  mind. — When  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  of  onr  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalognes,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

SEE  s— All  interested  in  the  hidden  truths  and  beau¬ 
ties  of  nature  should  see  them,  and  this  can  be  clone 
by  the  aid  of  a  good  Microscope.  See  a  full  accountof  the 
American  Agriculturist  Compound  Microscope,  page  286. 

To  Get  Rid  of  Chicken  Idee.— Vermin  is  the 
pest  of  poultry,  and  when  chicken  houses  get  thoroughly 
infested,  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  cleanse  them.  If  the 
house  is  washed  with  a  hot  lime  wash,  and  the  roosts 
are  rubbed  with  a  mixture  of  kerosene  oil  and  lard,  the 
lice  will  be  made  uncomfortable,  and  if  this  treatment  is 
repeated  a  few  times,  the  house  and  also  the  fowls  will 
be  quite  free  from  vermin.  If  the  house  is,  as  all  poultry- 
houses  should  he,  detached  from  barns  arid  other  build¬ 
ings,  it  may  be  fumigated.  Shut  it  up  tight  and  close 
every  opening.  Then  place  a  pan  of  live  coals  on  the 
ground  (or  if  it  must  be  on  a  wo  >  len  floor,  put  down  a 
few  shovelfuls  of  earth,  or  coal  ashes,  to  hold  the  pan). 
Throw  on  a  handful  of  lumps  of  brimstone,  and  get  out 
quickly,  closing  the  door  tightly.  If  the  work  has  been 
thorough,  no  lice  can  be  found  at  the  end  of  a  few  hours. 
The  white-washing,  etc.,  may  be  then  done. 

Stumps.— It  is  not  wise  to  employ  any  expensive 
methods  of  getting  out  the  stumps  on  a  new  piece  of  land, 
that  is  not  from  location,  or  otherwise  of  very  great  value. 
It  is  in  most  cases  cheaper  to  let  stumps  rot  out.  There  is 
a  general  desire  to  clear  and  clean  a  piece  of  land  all  at 
once,  but  as  in  many  other  things,  it  may  be,  “  the  more 
haste,  and  the  less  speed.”  The  use  of  dynamite,  or  any 
other  quick  acting  and  expensive  method,  is  recom¬ 
mended  only  when  the  room  the  stump  occupies,  is  worth 
a  considerable  more  than  the  trouble  and  expense  of 
taking  it  out  while  green  and  difficult  to  remove. 

Insure  Farm  ISuiltliiigs.— The  average  farmer, 
when  his  barns  are  full  of  grain  and  hay,  can  be  almost 
ruined  by  a  fire  unless  he  is  well  insured ;  and  it  is  at 
just  that  time  that  barns  are  most  frequently  destroyed  by 
fire.  Lightning  comes  mostly  in  the  summer  months,  and 
is  a  common  cause  of  barn  fires.  It  is  best  to  be  in¬ 
sured  in  a  good  company  near  at  home. 

Thte  House  Plan. — For  several  months  we  have 
been  giving  our  readers  plans  and  estimates  of  cottages 
or  houses  of  moderate  cost,  and  suitable  for  only  a  small 
family.  This  month  a  larger,  more  commodious  dwell¬ 
ing  is  presented  in  all  its  details,  and  will  doubtless  an¬ 
swer  the  ends  of  many,  who  contemplate  building  a 
house  that  will  cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  $3,500. 
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Two  Acres— What  can  be  done  on  them. 

— There  are  books  on  “Ten  Acres  Enough,”  “Five 
Acres  too  Mnch,”  “  My  Farm  of  Four  Acres,”  etc.,  all 
interesting  and  Instructive  to  many  people;  but  for  a 
short,  concentrated,  telling  account  of  what  has  been 
done,  is  being  done,  and  can  be  done  on  “Two  Acres,” 
we  commend  the  reader  to  go  through  with  the  Essay  on 
“  Keeping  One  Cow.”  on  page  270  of  this  paper.— There 
is  hardly  a  cultivator  in  all  the  country,  whether  of  a 
large  or  small  farm,  or  of  the  smallest  village  plot,  that 
may  not  get  some  useful  hints  from  Mr.  Battles’  plain 
account  of  his  method  and  the  results. 

The  Dog  for  the  Farm.— If  a  farmer  stands  in 
need  of  a  dog,  he  should  have  a  good  one.  The  farm  dog 
to  be  a  profitable  adjunct  of  the  farm  should  have  duties 
to  perform,  and  should  possess  certain  valuable  qualities 
that  will  enable  him  to  do  his  duties  well.  He  should  be 
a  faithful  watcher  of  persons  and  property,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  a  kind  disposition.  He  should  be  gentle  to 
the  live-stock  of  the  farm,  and  above  all,  obedient  to  his 
master.  A  good  farm  dog  is  a  very  knowing  one. 

Pig  Labor. — Some  one  has  recommended  the  pig, 
as  just  the  creature  to  work  upon  the  compost  heap,  and 
keep  it  thoroughly  stirred  up  by  frequent  rooting  for 
stray  ears  of  corn,  that  are  purposely  placed  in  the  heap. 
Swine  only  pay  on  the  farm,  when  all  their  efforts  are 
bent,  first  towards  making  a  frame,  and  next  to  the  laying 
on  of  fat,  and  anything  that  leads  them  away  from  this 
work,  is  a  source  of  loss.  The  pig  as  a  farm  laborer,  to  he 
used  for  turning  the  compost  heap,  is  a  failure,  and  the 
farmer  who  goes  on  the  principle  that  pigs  may  be  made 
“beasts  of  burden”  in  the  sense  of  getting  profitable 
work  out  of  them,  is, to  say  the  least,  not  on  the  right  track. 

Poll  Evil. — This  trouble  is  an  abscess  at  the  back 
of  the  head  where  it  joins  the  neck,  and  is  not  serious 
unless  it  reaches  the  bones  or  joints  of  the  neck.  The 
remedy  consists  in  opening  the  abscess,  to  allow  the  ac¬ 
cumulated  pus  to  escape,  after  which  the  cavity  is  dressed 
with  a  solution  of  half  a  dram  of  Chloride  of  Zinc,  to  a 
quart  of  water.  If  the  neck  becomes  stiff  before  any  rem¬ 
edy  is  applied,  the  animal  is  in  many  cases  beyond  help. 

Slimmer  ©ay  Comforts.— Many  of  our  readers 
have  promptly  availed  themselves  of  our  proposal,  in  the 
June  number,  to  furnish  substantial  “Hammocks,” — 
now  so  popular  as  summer  day  comforts,— at  a  moderate 
price.  We  make,  of  these  articles,  a  special  offer  for 
July,  which  will  interest  our  subscribers  and  others,  and 
will  be  found  on  the  last  cover  page. 

Paper  Darrels. — Machines  capable  of  making  200 
paper  barrels  daily  are  now  in  operation.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  barrels  for  sugar,  kerosene  oil,  lard,  and  even 
gun  powder,  are  now  made  out  of  a  paper  pulp. 

Stones  in  tlie  Meadow.— As  the  knives  in  the 
mowing  machine  strike  against  the  loose  stones  in  the 
meadow,  or  become  broken  by  the  small  ones  that  get 
between  the  guards,  they  are  not  pleasant  reminders  that 
these  obstructions  should  be  removed  from  the  surface  of 
the  meadow.  There  is  no  better  time  for  doing  this,  than 
just  after  the  grass  crop  has  been  taken  off,  while  the  sur¬ 
face  is  comparatively  bare,  and  the  stones  often  loosened 
by  the  horse  rake,  and  other  haying  implements.  A  few 
hours  now  spent  in  gathering  up  the  loose  surface  stones, 
will  be  well  spent,  and  may  prevent  a  serious  break  to 
the  mowing  machine,  and  that  in  a  hurried  time  of  work. 

“A  Vine.”— “  W.  S.  H.”  The  specimen  was  noth¬ 
ing  but  fragments  when  it  reached  us;  when  the  plant 
flowers  send  again.  While  sometimes  we  can  guess  from 
the  leaves  only,  we  never  feel  sure  unless  we  have  the 
flowers ;  the  fruit  is  often  necessary  for  determination. 

Success  witli  Small  Fruits,  by  Edward  P. 
Roe,  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  This  book 
is  phenomenal  in  every  respect.  The  art  of  our  best 
artists,  and  the  highest  skill  of  the  wood  engraver  are 
here  made  to  illustrate  such  prosaic  subjects  as  grubbing 
a  stony  field  or  to  make  beautiful  and  attractive  the  most 
stupid  and  monotonous  work  of  berry  picking.  The 
author  brings  the  graces  of  a  style  that  have  given  him 
a  place  among  the  popular  writers  of  the  day,  to  tell  how 
berries  are  grown,  picked,  and  marketed,  and  quotations 
from  books  upon  his  business  desk  are  more  frequent 
than  are  those  from  the  books  of  his  library.  A  large 
share  of  the  work  appeared  as  a  series  of  articles  in 
“Scribner’s  Monthly.”  These  are  brought  together, 
copiously  augmented  by  other  matter,  and  form  a  sump¬ 
tuous  volume  of  over  300  ample  pages.  The  engravings 
may  be  regarded  as  of  two  kinds,  fruits  and  fruit-grow¬ 
ing  scenes.  In  representing  the  fruits,  while  a  great 
amount  of  skill  is  shown  in  presenting  them  artistically, 
any  tendency  to  exaggeration  has  been  wisely  repressed, 
and  they  show  the  varieties  at  their  best  without  sacri¬ 
fice  of  their  accuracy  as  pomological  portraits.  These 


are  the  most  important  engravings,  the  others  being 
mere  embellishments— and  beautiful  ones  they  are. 
Both  the  humorous  and  the  sentimental  aspects  and  sug¬ 
gestions  of  fruit  culture  have  afforded  themes  to  such 
artists  as  Homer,  Gibson,  Sheppard,  Mrs.  Foote,  and 
others.  As  to  the  text  of  such  a  work,  the  author  can 
hardly  hope  to  give  much  that  is  new.  Its  great  value 
consists  in  its  foundation  of  hard  facts.  If  the  facts  are 
not  sure,  no  graces  of  literature,  or  charm  of  illustration 
can  make  the  book  of  any  value.  The  title  of  the  work, 
“Success  with  Small  Fruits”  indicates  its  scope.  The 
author  Jhas  been  successful ;  he  tells  the  methods  which 
led  to  that  success,  and  gives  instructions  that  may  be 
safely  followed,  and  gives  them  in  an  attractive  form,  as 
he  well  understands  the  art  of  “putting  things.”  Not 
the  least  interesting  portion  of  the  work,  and  that  which 
has  the  best  claim  to  novelty,  is  the  description  of  straw¬ 
berry  culture  in  the  Southern  States,  and  it  has  also 
afforded  themes  for  some  of  the  most  pleasing  pictures. 
In  a  work  of  this  kind  the  author’s  most  difficult  task  is 
to  give  his  estimate  of  the  relative  value  of  varieties  ; 
he  is  sure  to  invite  discussion  if  not  make  some  enemies. 
If  he  is  a  dealer  in  plants,  he  is  placed  in  a  delicate  po¬ 
sition,  as  there  are  those  who  are  ready  to  attribute  even 
moderate  praise  of  a  variety  to  a  desire  to  make  sales. 
Fortunately  for  this  author,  he  has  already  established  a 
reputation  for  fairness  in  this  respect,  and  has  been 
quite  as  ready  to  point  out  the  faults  of  his  own  seed¬ 
lings  as  those  of  others,  and  in  the  present  work  he  has 
given  the  opinions  of  others  as  well  as  his  own.  We 
may  sum  up  our  opinion  of  this  work  in  two  words  - 
Beautiful  and  Useful.  Sent  by  mail  from  this  office  at 
the  publishers’  price,  $5.00. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


For  once  we  are  dis¬ 
appointed  —  we  were 
about  to  write  agreea¬ 
bly  disappointed,  but  re¬ 
frain  out  of  deference  to 
those  who  hold  that  the 
term  expresses  an  im¬ 
possible  condition,  and 
that  whoever  claims 
that  disappointment 
can  under  any  condi¬ 
tions  be  agreeable,  commits  a 
solecism.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
disappointed  that  things  did  not 
turn  out  as  we  expected  they 
would,  and  are  glad  that  they  did 
not.  With  the  general  revival  of 
business  that  set  in  when  specie 


payment  became  an  assured  fact,  we  expected  that  the 
large  class  who  get  their  living  by  their  wits  would  ex¬ 
perience  a  renewed  activity ;  that  the  old  trade  of  getting 
something  for  nothing  would  start  with  new  life,  and  that 
fraud  and  swindling  would  present  themselves  in  new 
disguises  to  all  the  more  readily  ply  their  calling.  But 
while  honest  trade  and  labor  are  prosperous,  humbugs 
do  not  “  boom  ”  at  all.  In  all  these  past  years  of  dullness, 
in  no  year,  including  that  of  “  the  panic,”  has  there  been 
such  a  lack  of  activity,  such  an  utter  dearth  of  novelty,  than 


various  circulars  that  have  been  sent  out  in  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  this  swindle  through  all  these  years,  it  would  be 
as  great  a  curiosity  in  the  literature,  as  is 

THE  ROGUES  GALLERY  IN  THE  PORTRAITURE, 

of  rascality.  One  of  Dickens’  characters,  Miss  Moucher, 
had  a  great  variety  of  names  for  the  rouge  and  other  beau- 
tifiers  she  sold  to  her  lady  patrons,  but  the  vocabulary  of 
counterfeit  money  is  much  larger.  Just  now  the  favorite 
name  is  “  Cigars.”  The  cigar  circular  is  too  long  to  copy 
in  full,  but  we  give  sufficient  of  it  to  show  its  style  and 
drift : 

“Dear  Sir:— My  traveling  agent,  who  passed  through 
your  section  recently,  informed  me  that  you  were  a  man 
of  a  speculative  disposition  like  myself,  and  that  you 
were  willing  to  make  money  rapidly,  provided  it  could 
be  dotie  safely.  To  come  to  the  point  at  once,  I  am  a 
manufacturer  of  Cigars  made  of  Green  Tobacco.  I 
am  the  only  person  who  has  been  engaged  in  this  busi¬ 
ness  in  this  vicinity  for  years.  I  am  not  only  an  expert 
in  the  business  myself,  but  I  employ  none  but  the  best 
talent  in  the  country  to  assist  me.  Everything  in  con¬ 
nection  with  my  business  is  as  well  organized  and  as 
well  conducted  as  any  business  in  the  land.  My  Cigar# 
though  not  genuine,  are  as  difficult  to  detect  as  anything 
can  be.  I  presume  that  you  understand  me.  I  do  not 
ask  you  to  send  money  in  advance,  nor  will  I  send  my 
goods  on  credit,  as  I  can  sell  all  I  wish  to  persons  for  cash. 
*  *  *  I  desire  you  to  come  on  to  the  city  and  examine 
my  stock  at  your  leisure.  *  *  *  My  prices  are  as  follows  : 
— For  $150  I  will  allow  you  $1,200  ;  for  $850  I  will  allow 
you  $3,500;  for  $3501  will  allow  you  $5,500.  The  sizes 
of  my  Cigars  are  Nos.  1,  2,  5  and  10.  You  will  under¬ 
stand  I  am  willing  to  allow  you  $300  in  goods  for  your 
railroad  expenses.  You  are  at  liberty  to  bring  a  friend 
with  you  if  he  has  money.  But  bring  a  man  who  can 
keep  a  still  tongue.  If  you  make  up  your  mind  to  come, 
notify  me  at  what  hotel  you  may  stop  here.  If  you  are 
not  familiar  with  the  name  of  a  suitable  hotel  here,  write 
to  me  and  I  will  furnish  you  all  the  information  you 
desire.  *  *  *  Do  not  bother  me  about  small  orders 
or  samples  which  are  usually  sent  by  mail.  An  inquisi¬ 
tive  postmaster,  or  some  one  who  is  in  the  habit  of  get¬ 
ting  your  mail  for  you,  may  be  tempted  to  open  your  let¬ 
ters.  In  case  you  intend  coming  on  immediately  notify 
me  three  or  four  days  in  advance  of  your  starting,  so  that 
I  can  be  prepared  for  you.  Read  the  printed  slip  inside 
very  carefully.  Remember  that  this  circular  is  sent  to 
very  few.  *  *  *  It  is  printed  in  my  private  office.” 

The  “printed  slip  ”  referred  to  is  a  new  dodge.  The 
slip,  apparently  cut  from  some  paper,  gives  an  account 
of  the  arrest  of  a  man  who  had  $8  ,000  in  new  money  in 
his  valise,  on  suspicion  of  being  a  counterfeiter.  But 
the  “  Cashier  of  the  Third  National  Bank  was  sent  for, 
who,  after  a  critical  examination  of  the  bills,  pronounced 
them  to  be  genuine  ” — and  the  man  was  discharged.  A 
very  neat  way  that,  of  showing  how  excellent  was  this 
batch  of  “  cigars.”  But  all  do  not  beat  around  the  bush 
and  have  other  names  ; 

THEY  OFFER  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY 
in  their  circulars,  which  set  forth  its  great  excellence, 
and  coolly  inform  the  one  who  receives  the  document 
that  he  has  already  taken  and  passed  some  of  the  very 
same  bills  without  knowing  it.  These  circulars,  in  all 
their  different  forms,  have  a  few  features  in  common. 
They  all  present  the  chances  of  making  money  rapidly 
and  without  risk,  in  a  taking  manner.  All  claim  that  the 
senders  will  act  in  the  most  honorable  and  upright  man¬ 
ner,  and  all  warn  the  one  who  receives  them  that  the 
business  can  not  be  done  through  the  mails,  but  only  in 
a  personal  interview.  We  can  imagine  the  indignation 
which  our  readers,  especially  those  who  have  not  known 
of  the  matter,  must  feel  at  receiving  such  a  circular, 
which  contains  nothing  less  thau  a  proposition  to 


THE  LAST  FISCAL  YEAR— 

beginning  with  July  last— has  shown,  and  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  that  year  has  been  marked  by  a  dullness  that  is  al¬ 
most  painful  in  its  intensity.  We  doubt  if  in  the  past  15 
years  there  has  been  a  trimester  (as  they  say  at  Cornell 
University)  that  did  not  produce  some  entirely  new 
swindling  scheme,  or  at  least  an  old  one  so  rehabilitated 
that  it  was  as  good  as  new,  except  this  last.  Are  we  to 
infer  from  this  that  the  world  is  growing  better?  We 
wish  we  could.  But  we  fear  that  it  is  only  the  hush  that 
precedes  the  outburst  of  the  storm.  It  must  not  be  in¬ 
ferred  from  what  we  have  said  that  no  swindling  is  going 
on,  and  that  money  no  longer  passes  from  the  pockets  of 
the  credulous  to  those  of  the  sharper  who  gives  no 
equivalent  in  return.  We  refer  only  to  the  utter  absence 
of  new  tricks.  Perhaps  the  most  marked  feature  of  the 
humbug  marketjust  at  this  time  is  a  partial  revival  of  one 
of  the  oldest  of  frauds.  The  offerers  of 

THE  QUEER,  OR  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY, 
were,  just  after  the  war,  more  numerous  than  any  other 
class  of  swindlers.  In  our  humbug  column  of  those  days 
it  was  not  rare  to  give  the  names  of  a  dozen  or  more 
chaps  or  firms  claiming  to  have  bad  money  which  they 
wished  to  sell  for  good.  The  game  flourished  for  a  time, 
but  it  was  so  thoroughly  exposed  in  all  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try  that  it  dwindled  and  finally  quite  died  out.  There 
was  a  period  of  a  year  or  two  in  which  we  heard  nothing 
of  it;  then  it  gradually  resuscitated,  and  of  late  it  has  re¬ 
gained  some  measure  of  its  old-time  activity.  Indeed,  in 
a  budget  of  letters  relating  to  humbugs,  which,  consider¬ 
ing  the  season,  is  quite  large,  about  half  relate  to  this 
fraud.  As  this  old  affair  is  new  to  many  of  our  readers, 
we  describe  it  in  brief.  If  we  had  a  collection  of  the 


BECOME  A  COUNTERFEITER’S  ACCOMPLICE. 

It  is  quite  natural  that  an  honest  person  should’feel  that 
he  is  doing  wrong,  knowing  what  lie  does  (or  what  he 
thinks  he  does)  in  not  doing  something  to  bring  the 
rascally  maker  of  the  proposal  to  justice.  Some  of  the 
letters  we  receive  are  quite  amusing.  The  writer  usually 
suggests  that  we  hand  the  matter  to  the  police  authori¬ 
ties,  but  sometimes  one  will  propose  a  regular  plan  for 
the  capture  of  the  counterfeiter  and  his  money,  and  offers 
to  come  to  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  putting  it  into  ex¬ 
ecution.  The  matter  seems  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  law.  If  one  of  the  chaps  could  be  detected  in  selling 
his  “Cigars”  or  counterfeit  money,  he  could  be  easily 
brought  up,  but  in  the  whole  affair,  notwithstanding  the 
minute  description  in  the  circulars,  there  is 

NO  COUNTERFEIT  MONEY  IN  THE  CASE. 

Among  the  thousands  of  such  circulars  sent  monthly  to 
all  parts  of  the  country,  now  and  then  one  will  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  person  who  is  ready  to  make  money  dishon¬ 
estly  if  he  can  do  it  without  detection,  or  one  of  obtuse 
moral  sense  who  does  not  consider  anything  wrong  that 
pays.  The  sharper  arranges  the  preliminaries  with  a 
person,  who  is  to  go  to  a  designated  third-class  hotel  and 
engage  a  room;  he  is  to  have  his  $100  of  good  money 
ready  and  to  receive  $1,000  of  “  Cigars  ”  in  exchange.  It 
all  works  well— buyer  pays  his  good  money,  and  gets  his 
counterfeit,  in  a  neat  packet.  Eager  to  see  his  new  pur¬ 
chase,  he  is  about  to  open  his  parcel,  when  he  is  stopped 
by  the  other,  who  tells  him  that  as  he  came  into  the  hotel 
below  he  “  saw  that  there  were  a  couple  of  detectives  ou 
the  look-out;  I  heard  some  talk  about  counterfeiters, 
and  I  would  advise  you,  with  all  that  counterfeit  money 
in  your  possession,  to  be  a  little  careful ;  I  would  advise 
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you  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  as  our  business  is 
done,  I’ll  bid  you  good  evening  ” — and  goes.  It  is  very 
likely  that  the  thoroughly  frightened  victim  will  start  for 
home  at  once.  Sometimes  the  sharper  is  so  polite  that 
he  will  see  the  other  safely  to  the  ferry-boat  or  train. 

■  Sooner  or  later  the  purchaser  inspects  his  counterfeit 
money.  Ho  finds  upon  opening  it  that  he  has 

A  PACKET  OP  NEATLY  CUT  NEWSPAPERS, 
and  his  good  money  gone  beyond  recovery.  Enough  of 
transactions  of  this  kind  become  known,  to  show  that 
they  are  of  more  frequent  occurrence  than  one  would 
suppose.  Sometimes  a  victim  is  foolish  enough  to  com¬ 
plain  to  the  authorities,  but  if  the  victim  is  a  person  of 
3ny  shrewdness  he  will  see  that  to  complain  is  to  expose 
the  fact  that  he  was  willing  to  become  a  “  shover  of  the 
queer,”  which  is  rogue’s  slang  for  passing  counterfeit 
money.  This  is  one  of  those  frauds  that  can  injure  no 
honest  person.  No  one  can  become  its  victim  without 
first  acknowledging  that  he  is  willing  to  defraud  others, 
and  such  can  get  no  sympathy  from  any  one ... . 

THE  PARMER  WHO  SIGNED  HIS  NAME, 

this  time  hails  from  Pennsylvania.  Heretofore  he  has 
lived  mostly  in  New  England  and  New  York,  with  a  few 
of  him  in  Michigan  and  the  West ;  but  we  do  not  think 
we  have  heard  of  him  in  Pennsylvania  before.  But  it  is 
the  same  old  story,  only  it  is  not  mowing  machine  sharp¬ 
eners,  or  other  machinery,  but  this  time  it  is  a  Fertilizer. 
“  Two  well  dressed  men  of  pleasing  address,  drove  up  to 
the  house  of  Mr.  Samuel  Brown.”— These  are  always  in 

■  couples,  always  well  dressed,  and  have  pleasing  address, 
and  always  ‘‘drive  up”  somewhere— how  many  times 
have  we  read  it !  The  “Well-Dressed”  represent  the  Com¬ 
pany  that  makes  the  Fertilizer.  Only  a  few  selected  agents 
are  to  be  appointed  in  each  county.  Nothing  to  pay  until 
the  stuffis  sold.  The  “Well  Dressed”  had  inquired  among 
other  farmers,  and  learned  that  Mr.  B.  was  the  proper 
mar.  to  be  appointed  as  agent — Mr.  B.  thought  so  too — so 
it  was  agreed.  The  “  W.  D.,”  would  report  to  the  “  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  the  Fertilizer  would  be  sent. — “As  a  mere 
matter  of  form  you  know,” — the  W.  D.  had  to  send  in  a 

-  statement,  to  show  that  they  had  appointed  a  substantial 
agent,  so  out  come  pen  and  paper.  “  How  much  land 
have  you  Mr.  B? — and  what  is  it  valued  at?--Horses? — 
Cattle?  ”  etc.,  etc., — “and  not  encumbered  by  any  mort¬ 
gage?” — “Oh  no.”— There,  please  look  that  over  Mr. 
Brown,  all  correct  isn’t  it  ?— Please  put  your  name  to  it 
as  a  memorandum — mere  matter  of  form  you  know.” 

BROWN  GOES  AND  DOES  IT. 

The  “W.  D.”  go — days  and  weeks  go— Fertilizer  don’t 
come,  but  a  note  does.  It.  was  left  for  collection — in  a 
distant  city,  but  to  oblige  Brown,  it  might  be  paid  at  the 
bank  in  the  village  near  by.  $198.83  is  the  amount. 
Brown  declares  he  never  signed  a  note  for  that  amount, 

and  won’t  pay  it.  We  hope  that  he  won’t . Last 

month  it  was  silver  plated  ware,  just  now 

IT  IS  A  SOLID  ROLLED  GOLD  RING, 

about  which  inquiries  are  made.  A  party  advertises  to 
send  for  25  3c.  postage  stamps,  a  “Heavy  Plain  Band 
Gold  Ring,”  and  several  have  sent  ns  the  advertisement, 
and  asked  if  it  does  not  belong  in  our  Humbug  Column. 
We  do  not  see  why.  The  advertisement  offers  to  send  a 
■.  gold  ring  for  25  three  cent  stamps.  We  see  nothing 
about  the  advertisement  that  makes  us  doubt  that  the 
stamps  •will  bring  75  cents  worth  of  Ring.  If  any  one  ex 
poets  to  get  any  more  than  75  cents  worth  of  Gold  Ring, 
Rod  Herring,  or  Soft  Soap  for  75  cents,  he  has  lived  in 
this  selfish  world  to  little  purpose,  and  is  altogether  too 
“  cliild-like  and  bland,”  to  endure  the  disappointments 
that  the  future  has  in  store  for  him. ...In  the  medical  line, 
all  other  curative  agents  are  overshadowed  by  the  toys 
called  Electric  Batteries.  Indeed,  we  are  just  now  en¬ 
during  what  may  be  termed 

A  BOOM  OF  THE  BATTERIES, 

ar.d  the  number  increases ;  new  batteries  with  new  claims 
are  offered.  We  can  not  say  that  the  later  comers  claim 
to  do  any  more  than  the  first  ones  did,  for  those  would 
•  cure  everything ,  but  these  propose  to  do  it  in  a  different 
way.  A  few  months  ago  we  noticed  a  Boston  Battery 
which  was  an  improvement  on  the  others,  as  it  drove  out 

■  disease,  and  then  kept  it  out  by  means  of  a  pad,  which 
absorbed  it.  Now  we  have  another  Boston  Battery  far 
ahead  of  the  other.  This  not  only  sends  out  disease,  but 

SENDS  IN  THE  MEDICINE, 

for  do  we  not  read  of  “  Dr.  Rhodes’  Electric  Transfusing 
Battery.  The  only  Battery  in  existence  capable  of  being 

■  charzed  with  medicinal  properties  which  can  be  trans¬ 
fused  into  the  system.”  This,  moreover,  differs  from 
-other  batteries  in  being  worn  on  the  spina!  column  in¬ 
stead  of  on  the  breast.  In  whatever  respect  these  bat¬ 
teries  may  differ  from  one  another,  they  all  agree  in  one 
particular :  each  one  claims  that  his  is  the  only  useful  one, 
and  that  all  others  are  of  no  account.  The  latest  is 

PROFESSOR  CALDWELL’S  MAGNETO  GALVANIC, 
and  the  circular  setting  forth  its  merits  is  a  remarkable 
document.  There  is  a  picture  of  a  man  without  any  bat¬ 


tery,  labelled  “  Before  Using,”  and  another  picture  of  a 
man  with  a  battery,  and  this  is  labelled  “  After  Using.” 
Now  if  these  pictures  are  accurate  representations  of  the 
man  before  and  after,  we  protest  against  its  use.  One 
has  only  to  wear  one  of  these  things,  and  his  own  mother 
would  not  know  him.  A  rogue  has  hereafter  no  need  to 
go  to  Canada  to  escape  justice.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to 
wear  one  of  these  batteries,  and  if  these  pictures  are  true, 
he  becomes  another  man  altogether.  We  have  already 
told  about  Boyd’s  Battery  and  his  claim  that  his  electricity 

“WAS  FORMED  IN  GIMLET  SHAPE.” 

It  may  do  well  enough  for  Boyd,  but  Caldwell,  being  a 
“Professor,”  has  nothing  to  do  with  gimlet-pointed 
lightning.  According  to  Caldwell,  electricity  is  “  ejected 
from  the  Battery  in  a  circular  current,  similar  to  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  ball  after  being  shot  from  a  rifle,  and  enters  the 
system  in  that  shape,  twisting  and  turning  until  it  has 
spent  its  force.”  Uncharitable  persons  might  say  that 
with  the  exception  of  substituting  a  rifle-ball  for  a  gimlet, 
that  this  reads  just  like  Boyd’s  circular.  But  great 
geniuses  often  hit  upon  the  same  ideas.  Our  readers  can 
now  have  their  choice.  Those  who  prefer  their’s  gimlet- 
pointed  will  take  Boyd’s,  but  if  they  prefer  to  have  it 
“twisting  and  turning”  in  rifle-ball  style,  Caldwell’s  is 
the  battery  for  them.  Sensible  people  will  let  all  these 
batteries  alone,  as  the  most  useless  humbugs  of  the  day. 


44  Pussly.”— This  plant,  which  is  with  some  the  type 
of  meanness,  is  known  botanically  as  Portulaca  oleracea , 
and  is  a  near  relative  of  the  beautiful  Portulaca  of  the 
flower  garden.  The  range  of  this  weed  is  a  large  one,  as 
the  following  names  which  it  bears  in  different  countries 
show.  In  Germany  it  is  known  as  Portzdkraut ,  in  France, 
Porcellaine ,  and  Pourpier ,  in  Italy,  Porcellaria.  The 
spelling  of  the  English  name  has  varied  some ;  as  for  ex¬ 
ample,  the  old  English  writers  have  Pt/rcellaine ,  and  Poi'- 
celayne ,  but  with  us,  while  a  few  say  Purslane,  the  name 
is  generally  shortened  down  to  simply  “Pussly.”  What¬ 
ever  the  name,  or  the  spelling  of  the  name,  of  the  plant 
may  be,  it  remains  the  same  rapid  growing,  plump  and 
low  spreading  weed,  that  it  was  centuries  ago,  when  it 
was  called  Porcdla,  the  diminutive  of  porcus,  a  pig,  prob¬ 
ably  on  account  of  its  greedy  feeding  and  quick  growth. 
Still  it  is  not  all  bad.  As  a  weed  it  is  a  great  promoter 
of  industry;  a  gardener  must  be  wide  awake  during  the 
hot  weather,  or  “  his  ‘  pussly’  will  get  ahead  of  him.”  Its 
seeds  are  very  pretty  when  magnified,  and  as  a  table  veg¬ 
etable,  it  is  not  to  be  despised.  The  plump  succulent 
stems  with  their  leaves,  are  boiled  tender,  and  dressed 
with  butter  the  same  as  spinach.  The  French  market  gar¬ 
deners  cultivate  it  regularly,  and  have  different  varieties. 

Keeping  a  Record. — A  habit  of  noting  the  an¬ 
cestors  and  date  of  birth  of  the  larger  stock  of  the  farm, 
even  though  it  be  not  “  full  blood,”  is  a  useful  one.  If  a 
record  is  of  so  much  value  for  the  best  stock,  it  is  at  least 
worth  the  keeping  for  the  good  grade  cow,  or  the  mixed 
bred  horse.  It  is  often  a  great  convenience  to  know  to 
what  animals  a  cow  in  question  traces  her  parentage,  and 
it.  may  be  of  money  value  to  be  able  to  show  the  record. 

Time  to  Cut  Timber. — July  and  August  are  the 
best  mouths  for  cutting  timber,  that  it  may  be  the  most 
durable.  The  growth  of  the  year  is  now  well  nigh  over, 
and  if  the  trees  are  allowed  to  lie  until  the  green  foliage 
dries  upon  them,  the  greater  portion  of  the  sap  is  thereby 
withdrawn  from  the  wood  and  the  seasoning  is  rapid  and 
perfect.  Cut  in  mid-summer,  insects  are  much  less  liable 
to  attack  the  wood,  which  is  an  important  point  with 
some  kinds  of  timber  like  the  hickory,  etc. 

Angora  Goat  Company. — The  Legislature  of 
Virginia,  has  recently  granted  a  charter  for  the  incorpo¬ 
ration  of  a  company,  to  be  known  as  the  “  Virginia  An 
gora  Company.”  Up  to  the  present  time  in  this  country, 
the  growth  of  the  Angora  goat  has  not  been  a  source  of 
very  great  income  to  those  thus  engaged,  but  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  demand  for  the  goods  made  from  the  hair  of 
this  goat,  and  the  admirable  adaptation  of  portions  of 
Virginia  to  the  animal,  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  a 
profitable  issue  to  the  new  impetus  given  to  the  Angora 
goat  enterprise. 

The  Cow  Essay.— We  wish  our  readers  interested 
in  the  keeping  of  one  or  more  cows — and  the  list  must  be 
a  long  one— would  read  the  capital  essay  given  on  page 
270,  and  see  how  thoroughly  practical  it  is  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  to  the  end— how  full  of  valuable  information  in 
all  its  parts  to  the  thousands  interested  in  good  milk. 

Haw  to  Use  Hen-Manure.- Dry  muck.  loam, 
or  other  earth,  will  retard  qr  prevent,  the  fermentation 
and  hold  the  ammonia  that  is  formed.  Water  enough  to 
keep  quite  wet  will  do  the  same  in  cool  weather.  Plaster 
with  enough  moisture  will  also  absorb  the  ammonia,  hut 
dry  plaster  will  not.  The  custom  of  mixing  lime  and 
ashes  with  hen  dung  is  wrong.  They  drive  out,  the  am¬ 
monia  instead  of  holding  it.  Mouldiness  implies,  and 
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sine.l  of  ammonia  (heartshorn)  proves,  decomposition 
and  loss  of  ammonia.  But  the  smell  of  ammonia  is  ex¬ 
tremely  pungent,  and  unless  it  is  very  strong,  not  much 
loss  need  be  feared.  Since  the  chief  fertilizing  ingredient 
of  hen  dung  is  nitrogen,  and  it  has  so  little  phosphoric 
acid  and  potash,  it  is  rather  a  stimulating  than  a  lasting 
manure.  Many  farmers  use  it  for  corn.  But  nearly  all 
of  our  experiments  (s w  American  Agriculturist  for  March, 
April,  and  May)  imply  that  this  is  poor  policy,  since  com 
gets  but  little  help  from  nitrogen  and  responds  best  to 
phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  A  little  in  the  hill,  how¬ 
ever,  well  mixed  with  earth,  may  be  very  useful  to  give 
the  crop  a  start.  Hen  dung  is  useful  for  potatoes,  gal-den 
vegetables,  or  indeed  almost  all  crops,  including  straw¬ 
berries  and  other  small  fruits. 

The  Horse  Fork  Neglected. — While  the  ex¬ 
cellent  labor-saving  machinery  for  sowing,  caring  for, 
and  cutting  the  farm  crops,  have  been  very  generally  ap¬ 
preciated  and  employed,  the  means  for  placing  the  grass 
and  hay  in  the  barn,  have  been  far  too  frequently  neg¬ 
lected.  The  improved  and  almost  perfect  horse  forks 
have  claims  upon  the  farmer,  that  he  is  slow  to  acknowl¬ 
edge.  We  used  to  think  the  hardest  work  of  the  haying 
and  harvesting  was  the  “  pitching  off,”  but  when  we  put 
up  one  of  those  grappling  forks  and  set  it  at  the  work, 
with  a  horse  as  the  power,  the  hard  labor  was  changed 
into  a  sort  of  half  sport.  The  horse  fork  is  one  of  the 
great  recent  inventions,  and  deserves  to  take  a  front 
rank  among  those  machines  that  lighten  the  labor  of  the 
farmer,  and  at  the  same  time  allows  his  work  to  be  done 
in  the  most  rapid  manner  in  that  portion  of  the  season 
when  he  is  the  most  hurried  and  every  aid  is  appreciated. 

Cultivated  Wheat  and  Hessian  Fly.— It 

is  now  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  Hessian  Fly  is 
much  less  troublesome  on  wheat  that  is  sown  in  drills, 
between  which  the  cultivator  is  passed  now  and  then 
during  the  early  growth  of  the  grain.  Two  fields  of  wheat 
growing  side  by  side,  one  of  which  is  cultivated  and  the 
other  not,  but  alike  in  all  other  respects,  seem  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  above  statement. 

Red  Ants,  one  of  the  worst  pests  of  the  household, 
may  be  trapped  by  placing  a  greased  plate  where  the  ants 
can  get  to  it,  when  in  a  short  time  it  will  be  covered 
with  the  awts  adhering  to  its  sticky  surface.  The  ants 
may  be  wiped  off  and  killed,  whenever  the  plate  becomes 
covered,  and  the  trap  set  for  another  “catch.” 

Heavy  Figs. — “  A.  T.  H.,”  Renssalaer  Co.,  N.  Y., 
seeing  a  notice  of  some  heavy  pigs  in  the  February  num¬ 
ber,  sends  an  account  of  others  worthy  of  mention.  On 
March  13th,  1853,  Mr.  Thomas  Hoag,  of  Tomhannock,  N. 
Y.,  had  from  a  sow  of  his  own  breeding,  10  pigs,  of  which 
the  combined  weight  was  35  pounds.  In  looking  them 
over  a  few  days  after,  he  concluded  to  see  what  he  could 
make  of  them.  He  kept  an  accurate  account  of  all  feed 
given,  except  the  sour  milk  from  four  cows,  even  charg¬ 
ing  them  for  their  pasture  and  the  old  wood  used  in 
cooking  their  food.  On  the  15th  of  December  he  killed 
them  and  sold  them  in  Lansiugburgh  for  $7.50  per  hun¬ 
dredweight.  The  aggregate  weight  was  4,241  pounds  t 
averaging  424  pounds.  The  account  stand  as  follows : 


DR. 

To  10  pigs  seven  weeks  old. ... .  .  $30  00 

“  212)4  bush,  corn  at  75c .  159  37 

“  36  bush,  oats  at  45c .  .  16  20 

“  grinding .  . .  14  78 

“  13  bush,  small  potatoes  at  12)4c .  163 

“  6  loads  pumpkins  at  $1 . .  .  6  OO 

“  pasture .  .  3  00 

“  wood .  .  .  2  00 


Total  expenditure . $232  98 

CR. 

By  4,241  lbB.  pork  at  $7.50  per  hundred... .  $318  0T 


Balance . . .  $85  09 


As  you  will  see,  they  were  only  nine  months  and  two  days 
old.  They  were  from  the  best  breed  of  swine  that  he 
could  procure  in  his  neighborhood  at  that  time,  which 
was  before  the  era  of  the  large  improved  breeds.  Mr. 
Hoag  proclaimed  at  that  time  that  whenever  his  weights 
were  beaten,  under  like  circumstances,  he  would  try 
again,  but  he  has  waited  long  and  has  seen  the  snows  of 
nearly  80  winters,  yet  he  believes  he  still  remains  the 
champion  of  heavy  weights,  as  he  has  seen  no  authenti¬ 
cated  report  to  the  contrary. 

The  Tide  of  Emigration.— It  is  an  interesting 
sight  to  see  Castle  Garden— which  is  not.  a  garden,  but  a 
great  building—  filled  with  new  comers  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.  During  the  month  of  >  pril,  there  were  no  less 
than  46,148  emigrants  landed,  this  being  the  largest  Dum¬ 
ber  that  has  ever  come  to  our  shore  in  the  same  space  of 
time,  and  this  does  not  include  the  many  that  come  over 
in  the  cabins  of  the  steamers,  and  go  at  one'  to  their 
friends.  The  emigrants,  as  a  whole,  appear  to  be  of  the 
hard  working  class  with  but  little  capital,  they  mostly  go 
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to  the  great  west,  where  they  will  undoabtedly  make  a 
working  force  that  will  be  welcome,  and  their  zeal  in 
seeking  a  new  home  appreciated. 

Barn  Weevils. — These  are  not,  as  some  suppose, 
brought  into  the  granary  in  the  wheat.  It  is  an  insect 
that  attacks  the  grain  only  after  it  is  harvested.  A  new 
granary  should  be  so  constructed  as  to  afford  no  crevices 
to  harbor  the  insect,  and  the  door  and  other  openings 
should  close  so  tightly  at  every  point  that  the  weevil  can 
not  enter,  and  whatever  spaces  are  to  be  left  open  for 
ventilation  must  be  covered  with  wire  gauze,  fine  enough 
to  exclude  it.  In  Prance,  the  receptacles  are  often  built 
of  sheet-iron.  In  an  old  granary,  known  to  be  infested 
by  weevils,  there  is  but  one  safe  course,  which  is  to  store 
the  grain  elsewhere  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  the  weevils  will  be  starved  out.  “  W.  K.  W..”  Lan¬ 
caster  Co.,  Pa.,  writes  us  that  in  two  cases  within  his 
knowledge  the  insects  have  been  starved  in  this  manner. 
If  the  wheat  is  threshed  in  the  barn,  care  must  be  taken 
to  leave  no  scattered  grain,  and  straw  is  to  be  stored  in  the 
barn  only  in  case  it  has  been  thoroughly  threshed. 

Value*  of  Manures  from  Feeding  Stuff*. 

— “  W.  G.  L.”  Mi'.  Lawes,  the  famous  English  experi¬ 
menter,  has  calculated  the  money  values  of  the  manures 
produced  from  different  foods  by  assuming  that  certain 
percentages  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash  are 
consumed  and  lost,  that  the  rest  go  into  the  manure,  and 
that,  in  the  manure  they  have  there  about  the  same  value, 
pound  for  pound,  as  similar  ones  in  commercial  fertilizers 
in  which  their  value  is  pretty  well  settled.  Below  are 
Mr.  Lawes’  valuations  of  the  manure  from — 


Cotton-seed  meal,  one  ton .  $27.86 

Linseed  cake,  one  ton. . .  19  72 

Beans,  one  ton. .  15.73 

Wheat  bran,  one  ton .  14.59 

Clover  hay,  one  ton .  9.64 

Indian  meal,  one  ton .  6.63 

Meadow  hay,  one  ton .  ..  ....  6.43 

Oat  straw,  one  ton .  2.90 

Potatoes,  one  ton .  . .  .  1.50 

Turnips,  one  ton.. . . . 86 


This  matter  has  been  much  discussed.  Dr.  Voelcker 
considers  Mr.  Lawes’  valuations,  in  general,  from  thirty 
to  forty  per  cent  too  high,  and  evidently  on  good  grounds. 
Of  course,  the  worth  of  the  manure  is  modified  by  numer¬ 
ous  circumstances.  Growing  or  fattening  cattle  or  milch 
cows  will  retain  more  of  the  nitrogen,  phosphates,  etc., 
from  the  food  and  leave  less  in  the  manure  than  9tore 
cattle.  The  waste  before  the  manure  gets  on  to  the  land 
varies  in  different  methods  of  treatment.  But  neverthe¬ 
less  the  figures  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  relative  values  of 
the  manure  made  from  different  fodder  materials.  For 
farmers  in  the  older  States,  who  buy  commercial  fertil¬ 
izers,  a  deduction  of  one-third  from  Mr.  Lawes’  figures 
would  probably  be  not  far  out  of  the  way. 

Coal  Oil  Barrels.— Suggestions  as  to  the  cleans¬ 
ing  of  these  continue  to  come.  “B.  J.  G.,”  Naples,  Iowa, 
and  “M.  L.,”  Lansing,  Pa.,  both  advise  long  continued 
soaking  in  water,  the  idea  being  that  the  water  enters 
the  pores  of  the  wood  and  gradually  displaces  the  oil ; 
the  first  advises  sinking  the  barrel  in  a  stream,  the  other 
to  set  it  under  the  eaves  and  keep  it  filled  with  rain¬ 
water.  “H.  W.,”  Excelsior,  Mo.,  suggests  keeping  the 
barrel  full  of  rain-water,  adding  the  wood-ashes  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  fire.  Neither  state  how  long  it  will 
take  to  remove  all  traces  of  oil,  and  all  suggest  putting 
the  head  that  was  removed  edgewise  in  the  barrel. 

"Water  for  a  Bath  House.— “E.  S.,”  Orange, 
Tex.,  asks  what  would  be  the  cheapest  method  of  pump¬ 
ing  and  heating  water  for  a  bath  house.  If  the  water  is 
to  be  raised  from  a  well,  a  windmill  would  be  the  cheap¬ 
est.  The  heating  of  the  water  will  depend  upon  the 
quantity.  If  much  is  to  be  heated,  it  may  be  best  done  in 
a  wooden  tank,  by  means  of  steam  driven  into  it.  If  a 
steam  boiler  must  be  put  up  for  heating  the  water,  then 
in  such  a  case  it  may  be  better  to  have  a  steam  pump  to 
raise  the  water,  and  use  the  exhaust  steam  for  heating. 

Millet  and  Abortion. — “J.  R.  E.,”  Somerset, 
Kansas,  writes  that  it  is  a  general  belief  in  his  vicinity 
that  common  millet  will  cause  abortion  in  mares:  he 
has  three  mares  in  foal  and  no  other  hay,  and  would 
know  if  it  is  safe  to  feed  it.  We  do  not  think  it  possible 
for  millet  to  cause  abortion  directly.  When  it  is  cut 
too  late,  the  bristles  that  grow  near  the  seeds  become 
dry  and  hard,  and  cases  have  been  known  in  which  these 
bristles  had  matted  together  and  formed  a  large  ball 
which  ultimately  caused  death.  Should  this  occur  even 
in  a  small  way  in  a  brood  mare,  her  general  health  would 
be  affected,  as  it  might  be  from  a  score  of  other  causes, 
and  abortion  follow  at  a  matter  of  course. 

Hasp  berries  and  Blackberries.  -  W.  C. 

Steele,  La  Porte,  Ind.,  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  both  these  fruits,  prefers  to  keep  the  canes  much 
shorter  than  is  usual.  He  finds  that  18  to  20  inches  for 


Raspberries,  and  24  to  30  for  Blackberries  is  better  than 
a  greater  hight.  He  claims  that  the  bushes  are  not  liable 
to  be  blown  over,  that  he  gets  just  as  much  fruit,  and 
that  it  is  easier  to  pick,  especially  if  the  pickers  are 
children.  The  stopping  should  be  done  when  the  plants 
reach  the  hight  named,  by  merely  pinching  out  the  young 
and  tender  growing  point  with  the  thumb  and  finger. 

Boulders  in  Oregon.— “C.  M.  C.,”  Benton, 
Oregon.  Geologists  account  for  the  appearance  of  such 
boulders  by  supposing  that  at  some  former  period  the 
earth  in  the  locality  was  covered  with  ice,  and  that 
glaciers,  or  rivers  of  ice,  were  moving,  carrying  vast 
amounts  of  earth,  stones,  etc.,  as  they  are  now  known 
to  do  in  the  arctic  regions  and  in  the  Alps.  The  fact 
that  the  stones  your  mention  are  very  smooth,  as  if  they 
were  polished, gives  support  to  this  view  of  glacial  action. 

Locusts  In  West  Va.-“  W.  C.  S.,  Jr.,”  Volcano, 
W.  Va.,  writes  that  this  is  the  year  of  the  appearance  of 
their  brood  of  17-year  Cicada,  and  that  there  is  scarcely  a 
foot  of  ground  without  a  hole  from  whicli  an  insect  has 
come  out.  He  finds  that  the  song  of  the  Cicada  becomes 
somewhat  monotonous,  and  compares  it  to  a  “  ringing 
in  the  ears.”  To  our  notion  its  sound  is  more  like  that 
of  a  threshing  machine  at  work  at  a  distance.  We  have 
seen  it  stated  that  after  their  long  career  in  the  soil,  the 
insects  cease  to  do  mischief,  and  in  the  winged  state  are 
harmless.  This  is  an  error.  The  female  lays  her  eggs  in 
grooves  cut  in  the  small  branches  of  trees  ;  these  are 
often  so  numerous  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  twigs  and 
branches,  which,  after  a  time,  are  broken  off  by  the 
wind  and  fall  to  the  ground.  They  seem  to  prefer  the 
oaks  to  other  trees,  but  will  deposit  their  eggs  on  any 
others  except  those  of  the  Pine  Family.  When  they 
select  fruit  trees, much  damage  often  results  to  the  orchard. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  286.) 


Reform  in  English  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Caird,  an  authority  on  British  farming,  in¬ 
stead  of  grieving  at  American  competition,  advises 
the  English  farmer  to  make  some  radical  changes 
in  his  system,  and  engage  more  extensively  in  the 
production  of  those  commodities,  that  do  not  admit 
of  either  long  storage,  or  carriage ;  such  as  those 
of  the  dairy,  market  garden,  etc.  He  says  in  a  let¬ 
ter  to  “  The  Times,”  (London) : 

“  The  introduction  of  foreign  meat  and  cereals  is 
of  immense  benefit  to  the  consuming  classes  of 
Europe.  American  statesmen  believe  they  are 
rapidly  gaining  control  of  this  trade,  and  can  main¬ 
tain  it  even  at  lower  prices.  It  must  be  met  by  the 
production  here  of  articles  which  will  not  bear 
long  storage  or  carriage,  sucli  as  milk,  fresh  butter, 
early  vegetables,  meat,  hay,  straw,  potatoes,  and 
the  sugar  beet.  Grass  farms,  dairying  and  market 
gardening — ail  the  interests  in  land,  whether  of  the 
owner,  occupier,  or  laborer— must  be  disenthralled. 
The  control  of  the  dead  hand  must  be  removed. 
The  sale  and  transfer  of  land  must  be  simplified 
and  cheapened.  Encumbered  and  unwieldy  estates 
will  then  be  broken  up  and  subdivided  to  form 
numerous  small  properties. 

“  The  d  rain  of  agricultural  labor  and  capital  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  which  has  already  com¬ 
menced  and  which  nothing  can  prevent  from  con¬ 
tinuing  and  increasing,  will  alter  the  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  agricultural  property  in  England.  Our 
agriculture  must  adapt  itself  to  the  change,  freely 
accepting  the  good  it  brings,  and  skilfully  using 
the  advantages  which  greater  proximity  to  the  best 
market  must  always  command.” — This  is  a  very 
clear  and  thoughtful  statement  of  the  whole  trouble 
in  English  agriculture,  with  a  way  out  of  it,  that 
the  wise  farmer  must  see  is  the  proper  one. 


Good  vs.  Poor  Hay.  Wien  to  Cut  Grass. 

There  are  two  radical  defects  in  the  ordinary 
practice  of  growing  and  harvesting  grass  and  clo¬ 
ver.  The  soil  is  poorly  manured  and  poorly  tilled, 
and  the  grass  is  allowed  to  get  too  ripe  before  it  is 
cut.  It  is  abundantly  proved,  by  actual  analyses, 
that  grass  grown  on  land  in  good  condition,  is  not 
only  larger  in  quantity,  but  better  m  qualify,  richer 
in  albuminoids,  the  most  valuable  food-ingredi¬ 
ents,  than  that  grown  on  poor  soil.  As  to  the 
best  time  for  cutting  grass  and  clover,  the  experi 
ments  described  by  Prof.  Atwater,  under  the  head 


of  “  Hungarian  Grass,”  in  the  present  number,  co¬ 
incide  with  the  best  data  from  foreign  sources,  in. 
implying  that  early  in  the  time  of  blossom,  or  from 
a  little  before  that  to  full  blossom,  is,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  period  for  cutting  grass  and  clover.  The 
hay  thus  obtained  is  easily  digestible,  and  has  a 
good  percentage  of  albuminoids.  But  as  it  grows 
older,  the  proportion  of  nitrogen  decreases,  and 
that  of  woody  fibre  grows  larger,  the  hay  becomes 
less  digestible,  the  digested  material  is  poorer  be¬ 
cause  it  lacks  albuminoids,  and  finally  the  hay  is  not 
so  palatable.  For  all  these  reasons,  the  late  cut 
hay  is  worth  far  less  for  feeding.  Timothy  and 
clover  grown  on  rich  land,  cut  early,  and  well  cured, 
make  excellent  fodder.  Grown  on  poor  soil,  and 
cut  late,  they  are  pretty  poor  stuff.  A  great  deal 
of  the  hay  that  lies  in  barns  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  is  little  better  in  feeding  value  than  good  straw. 


Aii  Improvement  in  Churns— The 
Blanchard. 

The  churns  in  common  use,  operate  in  two  prin¬ 
cipal  methods.  In  one,  the  cream  is  beaten  with 
something,  and  in  the  other,  something,  so  to  speak, 
is  beaten  with  the  cream.  Of  the  first  class  are  all 
the  various  dasher  churns,  in  which  agitation  is 
produced  by  the  alternate  up  and  down  motion, 
or  the  continuous  or  revolving  motion,  of  a  vari¬ 
ously  shaped  piece  known  as  the  dasher.  In  the 
other  set,  the  something  beaten  with  the  cream,  is 
the  sides  or  interior  walls  of  the  churn.  The 
cream  is  dashed  against  the  churn,  by  revolving  a 
rectangular  box,  or  by  giving  a  similar  box  a  recip¬ 
rocating  swashing  motion  on  an  axis,  or  in  a  tin 
cylinder,  by  means  of  an  oscillating,  or  pendulum 
movement.  The  devices  in  both  classes  of  churns, 
for  effecting  a  simple  object— the  agitation  of  the 
cream,  are  most  numerous  and  varied.  The  first 
named  class — the  dasher  churn — is  more  generally 
used  than  any  other,  and  no  chum  in  this  class  has 
acquired  a  wider  or  higher  reputation  than  the 
Blanchard.  In  this  there  is  a  revolving  dasher,  of 


THE  IMPROVED  BLANCHARD  CHURN. 


such  a  form — though  very  simple,  that  it  not  only 
accomplishes  the  churning  with  great  rapidity  and 
completeness,  but  allows  of  the  gathering  and  par¬ 
tial  working  of  the  butter  before  it  is  removed  from 
the  chum.  The  great  claim  made  by  the  makers  of 
the  various  oscillating  or  swashing  churns,  in  favor 
of  their  method  is,  that  the  cream  is  all  acted  upon 
equally,  and  that  no  portions  of  it  can  escape  agita¬ 
tion,  and  be  less  completely  churned  than  the  rest. 
The  Blanchard  churn,  as  originally  made,  was  semi- 
cylindrical,  with  a  flat  top ;  the  small  portion  of 
cream  thrown  against  the  under-side  of  the  top  at 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  might,  if  left  there, 
be  imperfectly  churned,  and  if  this  were  mixed 
with  the  butter  at  the  close  of  the  operation,  that 
might  be  streaked  or  specked.  But  only  a  careless 
dairy  woman  would  leave  the  cream  thus  ;  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  kind  of  churn  was  in  use,  a  stone-jar,  or 
a  Blanchard,  a  careful  butter  maker  would 
make  sure  that  the  cream  was  all  churned  alike, 
and  by  scraping  down  occasionally  the  small  por¬ 
tions  that  were  thrown  against  the  sides,  top,  etc.. 
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obviate  any  trouble  from  this  source.  Recognizing 
the  fact  that,  iu  their  churn  as  originally  construct¬ 
ed,  those  who  tried  to  do  so,  could  allow  a  small 
portion  of  cream  to  escape  churning,  they  have 
modified  it  so  as  to  make  the  interior  a  complete 
cylinder.  The  improved  Blanchard  has  a  curved 
top  instead  of  a  flat  one,  and  now  appears  as  in 
the  accompanying  engraving.  We  never  had  the 
least  difficulty  iu  many  years  use  of  the  churn  in 
its  former  shape,  but  as  the  present  form  prevents 
all  trouble  from  unchurned  portions  in  the  hands 
of  any  one,  the  change  is  an  improvement.  No  al¬ 
teration  has  been  made  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
churn,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  improve¬ 
ment  is  possible  in  these,  whether  we  regard  their 
effective  work,  or  the  ease  with  which  they  may  be 
taken  apart  and  kept  clean,  both  important  features. 


The  Army  Worm— Its  Habits. 

On  the  first  day  of  June,  Mr.  J.  N.  Plumb,  who 
has  a  farm  at  Islip,  Long  Island,  called  to  say  that 
his  grain  fields,  and  those  of  his  neighbors,  were 
being  devastated  by  the  Army  Worm,  and  wished 
to  know  something  of  its  history,  and  what  reme¬ 
dies  had  been  found  useful  elsewhere.  Knowing 
that  the  name  was  applied  to  at  least  three  other 
caterpillars,  all  of  different  habits,  we  requested 
specimens  in  order  to  be 
sure  of  the  identity  of  the 
insect  in  question.  The 
prompt  arrival  of  specimens 
of  the  insect  with  those  of 
the  rye  upon  which  it  had 
been  at  work,  at  once  settled 
the  fact  that  the  Army  Worm 
was  upon  Loug  Island  in 
force,  and  soon  after  ac¬ 
counts  were  given  in  the 
daily  papers.  A  letter  from 
Mr.  J.  M.  Budd,  dated  June 
4th,  announced  that  the 
same  insect  had  appeared  in 
force  “on  the  neck  lands  of 
Kent  Co.,  Del.;  ”  that  some 
wheat  crops  were  diminish¬ 
ed  by  one  half,  and  asked 
that  we  give  an  article  for  the  future  guidance 
of  the  farmers  in  that  locality. 

The  earliest  recorded  appearance  of  the  Army 
Worm  in  the  Eastern  States  was  in  1743.  Next,  iu 
1770,  it  was  present  in  great  force  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  and  some  other  parts  of  New  England.  Their 
next  serious  raid  was  in  1817,  iu  Eastern  New  York 
and  Western  New  England.  From  that  time  until 
1861  it  was  not  troublesome ;  in  1875  it  appeared  in 
parts  of  New  England  and  on  Long  Island,  and  now, 
after  an  unusually  brief  period,  it  again  parades  in 
the  last  named  locality.  Duringtlie  years  sincel861 
it  has  appeared  in  destructive  numbers  in  several 
of  the  Western  States,  notably  iu  1861,  at  which 
time  it  extended  from  New  England  to  Kansas — 
and  in  1875  it  visited  a  large  part  of  Missouri. 

We  can  best  serve  our  readers  by  giving  a  con¬ 
densed  description  of  the  insect 
and  its  habits.  The  best  history 
is  to  be  found  in  Riley’s  Re¬ 
ports  as  Entomologist  to  the  Fig.  2. 

State  of  Missouri  :  the  2d  (1870),  chrysat.is. 
the  8th  (1876),  and  the  9th  (1877)— that  in  the 
8th  being  especially  full.  We  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  while  the  State  of  Missouri,  with  a  short-sight¬ 
edness  utterly  at  variance  with  her  former  intelli¬ 
gent  liberality,  has  abolished  the  ofllce  of  State  En¬ 
tomologist,  the  country  at  large  is  greatly  indebted 
to  her  for  the  work  already  done  by  Prof.  Riley,  and 
his  nine  Reports  contain  the  most  useful  informa¬ 
tion  anywhere  to  be  found  upon  the  insects  there 
treated  of.  The  facts  and  the  engravings  here  given 
are  mainly  derived  from  this  excellent  source. 

The  Insect  Described. 

The  full  grown  Worm  is  of  the  size  shown  in 
fig.  1,  and  has  a  general  dingy  black  color ;  Riley 
describes  its  markings  thus  :  “On  the  back  a  broad 
dusky  stripe  ;  then  a  narrow  black  line  ;  then  a  nar¬ 
row  white  line ;  then  a  yellowish  stripe  ;  then  a 
narrow  sub-obsolete  white  line ;  then  a  dusky  stripe; 


then  a  narrow  white  line  ;  then  a  yellowish  stripe  ; 
then  a  sub-obsolete  white  line ;  belly,  obscure 
green.”  The  head  is  pale  grayish  yellow.  When 


Fig.  3.— THE  MOTH,  NATURAL  SIZE. 


full  grown  they  suddenly  disappear;  they  enter  the 
earth,  form  a  cavity  a  few  inches  below  the  surface 
and  change  to  the  chrysalis  (fig.  2),  “of  a  shining 
mahogany  brown  color,  with  two  stiff  converging 
thorns  at  the  extremity,  having  two  fine  curled 
hooks  at  each  side  of  them.”  In  two  or  three 
weeks  the  changes  are  complete,  and  the  perfect 
insect  appears  as  a  moth,  given  of  the  natural  size 
in  fig.  3.  The  general  color  of  the  moth  is  light- 
reddish  brown  or  fawn  color,  this  is  sprinkled  with 
minute  blackish  atoms  or  spots  ;  there  is  a  dusky 
line  running  inwardly  from  the  tips  of  the  front 
wings.  Near  the  center  of  these  wings,  towards 
their  upper  margin,  is  a  white  spot,  which  allows 
the  moth  to  be  distinguished  from  others,  and  from 
which  it  derives  its  specific  name,  the  iusect  being 
known  to  entomologists  as  Leucania  unipuncta. 

How  Does  it  Pass  the  Winter  P 

Many, indeed  the  majority  of  moths  are  short-lived; 
depositing  their  eggs  soon  after  they  issue  from  the 
chrysalis,  their  career  is  completed  and  they  die. 
With  the  moth  of  the  Army  Worm,  Prof.  Riley 
found  the  eggs  very  immature  when  it  was  some 
weeks  old,  and  his  observations  lead  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  it  does  not  deposit  its  eggs  until  the  fol¬ 
lowing  spring,  but  in  the  fall  finds  some  crevice  in 
which  to  hide  itself  to  pass  the  winter.  The  same 
naturalist  thinks  that  some  of  the  insects  pass  the 
winter  in  the  ground  in  the  chrysalis  state,  especi¬ 
ally  in  northern  localities.  The  moths,  after  their 
winter’s  rest,  appear  in  the  spring  soon  after  veg¬ 
etation  starts,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  April.  The 
eggs  are  opaque,  white,  spherical,  and  2/ioo  inch  in 
diameter ;  these  are  deposited  in  clusters  of  5  to  20 
upon  the  stems  of  grass!  or  rather  along  the  base 
of  the  uppermost  leaf  of  the  grass  stem,  and  glued 
in  place.  The  eggs  hatch  in  8  or  10  days,  and  the 
minute,  newly  hatched  insect  is  white.  The  cater¬ 
pillar,  during  its  early  life,  is  greenish  and  not  no¬ 
ticeable  ;  it  is  only  when  it  has  changed  its  skin 
several  times  that  it  begins  to  show  the  character¬ 
istic  markings  that  distinguish  the  full-grown  worm. 

What  It  Feeds  Upon. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history  of  the  insect  from 
the  egg  around  to  the  egg  again.  Its  natural  food 
is  the  coarse  wild  grasses  ;  among  cultivated  grasses 
they  are  most  fond  of  timothy  and  blue-grass ; 
clover  they  do  not  like  ;  wheat  they  are  especially 
fond  of,  more  so  than  of  rye,  though  they  will  eat 
that,  as  they  will  a  variety  of  other  plants  when 
pushed.  The  preference  of  wheat  for  rye  was 
manifested  by  the  worm  in  Missouri.  Since  this 
was  in  type,  Mr.  Plumb  has  informed  us  that  the 
preferences  of  the  Long  Island  insect  are  exactly 
the  reverse,  and  that  it  greatly  prefers  rye  to  wheat, 
which  it  will  leave  if  rye  is  near  by.  Accounts 
from  Delaware  state  that  there  wheat  is  the  crop 
most  injured.  The  insect  will  attack  corn,  but  not 
potatoes  or  pumpkins.  Hogs,  chickens,  and  other 
poultry  devour  vast  numbers  of  the  worms,  as  do  the 
wild  birds  and  otheranimals.  Hogs  are  said  to  have 
eaten  so  greedily  of  them  as  to  die  in  consequence. 
Like  most  other  insects,  these  have  their  insect 
enemies,  both  cannibals,  which  destroy  the  young 
larvae,  and  those  which  themselves  pass  their  larval 
state  within  the  bodies  of  the  larger  caterpillar  or 
Army  Worm.  Such  parasites  work  unnoticed,  save 
by  the  few  naturalists  who  study  their  habits,  but 
they  render  important  service  in  keeping  these  and 
other  destructive  insects  in  check.  In  Army  Worm 
years  the  worms  are  not  noticed  during  their  early 
life;  and  it  is  only  when,  after  having  destroyed  the 
grass  on  the  field  where  they  were  bred,  they  start 


Fig.  1.— THE  WORM, 
FULL  GROWN. 


out  in  search  of  food,  that  they  become  formida¬ 
ble.  Their  course  in  one  direction,  taken  by  all 
through  some  mysterious  common  impulse,  is  held 
with  remarkable  tenacity.  If  shallow  water  is  met, 
the  advance  fall  in  until  their  dead  bodies  form  a 
bridge  for  the  living  ones  to  cross. 

Methods  of  Destroying'  the  Worm. 

Upon  a  road  or  upon  a  fairly  level  field  large 
numbers  of  the  worms  can  be  killed  by  the 
use  of  a  roller.  Crude  petroleum  has  been  sug¬ 
gested,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  vast  numbers 
might  be  killed  by  watering  a  strip,  especially 
where  they  would  cross  a  road,  with  this.  The 
worms  in  crossing  a  belt  of  the  petroleum  would 
probably  get  sufficient  upon  their  bodies  to  kill 
them.  Another  method  is  to  poison  a  strip  of  grass 
in  their  path  with  London  Purple  or  Paris  Green, 
in  the  same  manner  as  potatoes  are  dosed  for  the 
Potato-Bug.  To  save  a  field  of  grain  from  their  at¬ 
tacks  the  most  effective  method  is  to  make  a  treuch 
by  plowing,  running  two  or  three  times  in  the  fur¬ 
row,  with  the  straight  side  towards  the  field.  When 
a  large  number  of  the  worms  are  collected  in  the 
trench,  straw  may  be  strewn  along  it  and  set  on 
fire  ;  the  heat  not  only  kills  the  insects,  but  keeps 
the  side  of  the  trench  dry  and  crumbly,  and  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  climbing  it.  If  a  heavy  rain  should 
wash  the  side  of  the  trench,  it  must  be  mended  or 
a  new  one  plowed.  It  has  been  suggested  to  dig 
pits  or  small  wells  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench  at 
intervals  ;  the  insects  in  going  along  the  trench  in 
search  of  a  place  to  ascend  the  side,  will  fall  into 
the  pits  and  be  trapped  in  large  numbers  ;  when  the 
first  set  of  these  pits  is  nearly  full,  other  pits 
are  dug,  throwing  the  earth  into  the  first  ones 
to  kill  the  worms.  It  has  also  been  suggested  to 
feed  the  worms  in  the  trench  with  freshly  cut  grass 
that  has  been  thoroughly  sprinkled  with  London 
Purple  or  Paris  Green.  It  may  be  some  satisfaction 
to  those  who  have  suffered  from  the  visitation  of 
the  insect,  to  know  that  two  successive  Army  Worm 
years  have  never  been  known  in  any  one  locality, 
and  it  is  not  thought  that  such  can  occur.  They 
are  with  us  more  or  less  every  year,  but  it  is  only 
when  conditions  favor  an  unusually  abundant  crop 
of  them  that  they  become  troublesome.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  worm  usually  appears  in  wet 
springs  that  have  been  preceded  by  one  or  more 
very  dry  years.  As  to  the  time  of  their  appearing, 
that  is,  in  destructive  force,  it  is  found  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  localities  to  correspond  very  closely  with 
the  period  at  which  the  wheat  is  in  “the  milk.” 


Experience  with  Barbed  Fence. 

C.  L.  Sanborn,  Sup’t.  of  “Sawyer’s  Ranch,”  Sil¬ 
ver  Lake,  Kansas,  writes  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist :  “I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
various  articles  on  ‘Fences  and  Fencing,’ and,  as 
requested,  will  give  you  our  experience  with  wire 
fence.  Within  the  last  year  we  have  built  eighteen 
miles  of  wire  fence,  using  both  plain  and  barbed 
wire.  We  have  seven  miles  built  of  two-barbed, 
one  plain  wire,  and  board  at  top.  This  makes  a 
very  good  fence,  but  we  now  think  the  board 
should  be  between  the  barbed  wires.  We  have 
three  miles  of  fence  composed  of  four  plain  wires, 
one  foot  apart,  the  two  middle  ones  being  barbed 
after  putting  up.  This  fence  we  do  not  like,  as  the 
barbs  slip  on  the  wire,  and  stock  will  slip  through. 
Another  three  miles  is  built  of  three-barbed  wires, 
16  inches  apart.  This  makes  a  good  fence  for  large 
stock,  but  for  yearlings  and  calves  the  wires  should 
be  nearer  together.  The  best  fence  we  have  is  built 
of  three  steel-barbed  wires,  bottom  one  18  inches 
from  the  ground,  the  others  a  foot  apart.  For 
posts  we  use  wood — cedar,  oak,  black  walnut  and 
elm — which  we  set  in  the  ground  two  feet,  and  8  to 
20  feet  apart.  Oak  posts  are  liked  best,  as  they  hold 
the  staples  more  firmly.  We  have  used  the  ‘  Glid- 
den  ’  Steel  Barbed,  the  ‘  Steel  Barbed  Cable  ’  Fence, 
the  ‘Ohio  Steel  Barbed,’  and  ‘Lyman  Manu’fg  Co. 
Barbed  Fence,’  and  now  give  preference  to  the  last 
named. — We  never  have  had  stock  of  any  kind  in¬ 
jured  from  running  into  the  wires.  In  fact  cattle 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  a  good  steel  barb. — 
Our  fence  costs  from  50  cts.  to  §1  per  rod.  Posts 
cost  10  to  14  cts.  each. — The  fence  we  have  built 
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encloses  a  stock  farm  or  ‘  ranch’  of  3,000  acres,  and 
we  consider  steel-barbed  wire  fence,  with  oak  or 
iron  posts,  the  best  fence  for  Kansas. — In  putting 
up  the  fence,  we  run  the  wire  off  from  the  spools, 
from  a  wagon,  stretching  from  a  half  to  a  mile  at  a 
time,  with  blocks  and  tackle.  Corner  posts  should 
be  well  braced.  The 
best  plan  is  to  bore  two 
holes  in  the  bottom  of 
the  post,  and  drive  two- 
iucli  sticks  through  (as 
shown  in  the  sketch, 
fig.  37).  These  posts, 
well  put  into  the 
ground,  and  braced 
from  the  top  wire,  can 
not  be  pulled  over.” — 
fin  fig.  38  we  suggest 
a  simple  method  of 
bracing  corner  or 
stretching  posts  which  will  frequently  be  conveni¬ 
ent.  At  a  distance  of  4  to  6  feet  drive  a  short  stake 
of  a  length  required  by  a  loose  or  compact  soil. 
From  this  extend  a  short  wire,  or  a  double  one,  to 
the  post.  Where  there  is  much  strain,  this  wire  will 
need  to  be  heavy,  or  it  will  break  or  stretch.  If 
needed,  a  bracing  wire  may  be  put  on  each  side,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving,  fig.  38.  These  short  stakes 
will  not  be  in  the  wTay,  as  they  will  be  directly  un¬ 
der  the  running  fence.  The  horizontal  wires  may 


Fig.  38. — METHOD  OF  BRACING  THE  POST. 


be  given  one  turn  around  the  post,  and  a  staple 
driven  to  prevent  slipping  up  or  down,  or  they  may 
be  put  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  post  and  secure¬ 
ly  fastened  by  driving  in  a  spike  or  large  nail.  Ed.] 

R.  A.  Steele,  of  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas,  writes  to 
the  American  Agriculturist:  “I  have  been  using 
barbed-wire  for  the  past  year ;  was  previously 
prejudiced  against  it;  have  now  over  one  mile — 
three  wires,  with  posts  one  rod  apart.  It  answers 
the  purpose  ;  that  is,  it  turns  stock.  I  had  in  pas¬ 
ture  over  200  Colorado  cattle,  last  year,  ‘  stamped- 
ers,’  and  they  broke  the  fence  once  only.  Stone¬ 
wall  is  the  fence  for  this  region  ;  costs  $1.25  per 
rod,  and  turns  hogs,  etc.  We  consider  barbed-wire 
lence,  when  properly  constructed,  safe,  but  not  so 
cheap  as  stone. — My  plan  in  putting  up  wire  is  : 
posts  one  rod  apart,  every  tenth  post  to  be  well  set, 
to  strain  the  wire.  Use  a  clamp  around  the  wire 
attached  to  a  lever  ;  fasten  to  the  first  post,  and  roll 
out  to  the  tenth  post,  apply  the  lever,  and  draw  the 
first  wire,  which  should  be  the  lower  one,  the  tight¬ 
est  (no  team  can  equal  this  way) ;  put  the  remain¬ 
ing  ones  on  the  same  way,  but  not  quite  so  tightly. 
It  will  not  do  to  tack  wire  on  to  trees,  unless  you 
first  nail  on  a  strip  or  board,  which  will  save  the  wire 
from  rusting  and  breaking,  as  it  would  do  in  a  few 
years.  I  have  seen  this  tried,  and  it  is  no  theory. — 
In  a  word,  poorly  constructed  fences  are  the  ones 
which  usually  cripple  and  maim  stock.  I  would 
recommend  the  posts  not  over  ten  feet  apart. 
Where  timber  is  scarce,  plant  an  osage  orange  be¬ 
tween  the  posts,  and  let  them  grow  to  make  a  small 
tree,  and  when  of  sufficient  size,  saw  off1  say  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  nail  on  a  strip  to  fasten  the 
wire  to,  and  you  have  a  post  which  will  last.  This 
is  the  only  use  I  would  have  for  osage  orange.  I 
prefer  the  four-barbed  rather  short ;  the  long  ones 
cut  severely.  I  have  no  interest  in  any  particular 
wire,  but  have  my  preference,  and  my  object  in 
writing  to  you  is,  this  wire  fence  is  bound  to  be  the 
rage,  and  for  certain  localities,  will  be  the  only 
fence,  provided  they  can  suspend  it  in  the  air  ;  but 
lor  a  large  portion  of  Kansas,  stone  is  so  conveni¬ 
ent  that  it  is  far  cheaper ;  the  only  thing  is  time. 


With  stone  fence  we  can  let  hogs  run,  which  is  a 
great  consideration.  Six  wires  may  turn  hogs,  but 
I  doubt  it — that  is  those  that  are  quite  small.” 


More  About  the  Army  Worm. 

The  appearance  of  the  Army  Wonn  in  several 
eastern  localities  has  caused  no  little  excitement ; 
the  daily  papers  have  had  articles,  some  of  them 
more  or  less  sensational,  and  the  inquiries  made  of 
us  both  in  person  and  by  letter  show  a  general  de¬ 
sire  for  information  concerning  this  pest.  A  con¬ 
densed  history  of  the  insect  will  he  found  on 
another  page.  After  that  article  was  in  type  we 
received  from  Mr.  J.  N.  Plumb  copious  notes  of  his 
observations  of  the  insect,  and  its  habits,  and  a  very 
full  account  of  his  battle  with  the  “Army,”  in  his 
attempts  to  save  certain  crops  from  destruction. 
“Deer  Range”  farm,  Mr.  Plumb’s  place  near  Islip, 
L.  I.,  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
locality  on  Long  Island,  visited  by  the  worm— or  at 
any  rate,  the  first  on  which  it  was  noticed.  To 
publish  Mr.  Plumb’s  article  entire  would  be  to  re¬ 
peat  much  that  is  given  in  the  article  referred  to  ; 
we  only  give  points  which  are  not  already  stated. 

How  they  Move. 

“The  Army  Worm  is  still  working  north  and 
west,  and  seems  to  have  no  inclination  to  go  east 
— the  dividing  line  of  their  destructive  work  is  so 
marked,  and  well  defined,  that  at  a  distance  of  10 
feet  to  the  east — without  any  barrier  to  prevent — 
not  one  worm  can  be  found.  In  the  potato  field 
which  lays  along  the  40  acres  of  rye,  they  have 
never  gone  east  further  than  the  tenth  row. 

“  Their  Favorite  Food 

seems  to  be  rye,  corn,  red-top,  and  timothy, 
especially  the  two  latter.  It  is  the  impression  of 
my  manager,  Mr.  Jarvis  H.  Smith,  that  they  will 
attack  and  eat  wheat  if  in  the  line  of  their  march. 
They  prefer  rye  and  will  leave  the  former  for  the 
latter  if  near  by.  Any  kind  of  grass  they  will  de¬ 
vour — if  they  can  find  any  green  and  tender 
to  feed  on  near  by — but  when  everything  else  is 
consumed,  they  will  go  back  on  to  the  clover  and 
make  clean  work  of  it, 

Crops  May  bs  Saved. 

“  Directly  north  of  the  destroyed  rye  field,  separ¬ 
ated  by  an  avenue  two  rods  wide,  is  a  field  of  21  acres 
of  corn  now  eight  inches  high.  All  our  energies 
were  directed  to  keeping  them  out  of  this  field,  and 
a  large  field  of  potatoes  adjoining,  as  they  were 
directly  in  their  march  to  the  north.  It  has  been 
a  hard  week’s  fight,  as  all  hands  here  know,  but  we 
have  succeeded  thus  far  in  saving  those  two  crops. 

Attempts  to  Stop  Them. 

“  We  dug  deep  trenches,  used  Lime,  Salt,  Paris 
Green,  Tar,  set  fire  to  the  grass,  and  where  there 
was  no  grass,  carted  hay,  etc.,  and  set  fire  to  it  in 
windrows,  and  with  a  large  staff  of  men  could  not 
head  them  off ;  nothing  would  stop  them.  They  had 
got  the  start  of  us,  were  headed  west  and  bound 
to  go  west,  and  when  the  ground  was  hot  and 
scorched  after  burning  the  grass,  they  marched 
right  along  over  their  dead  and  dying  comrades 
that  went  before,  stopping  for  nothing.  My  son 
set  fire  to  the  grass  when  they  were  crossing  and 
they  marched  fearlessly  right  up  to  the  very  edge 
of  the  burning  grass,  never  turned  back,  but  as 
they  shrivelled,  others  walked  over  them  and  while 
the  ground  was  hot  and  smoking  on  they  came. 

Success  in  Poisoning'. 

“  As  for  trenches  or  deep  furrows  we  found  them 
of  no  protection  of  themselves,  But  we  finally 
conceived  the  idea  (after  burning  hay,  sprinkling 
lime  and  tar  in  these  trenches  without  avail)  to  put 
in  these  trenches,  their  favorite  food  for  them  to 
eat— viz.  red-top  grass.  This  grass  we  wet  with  a 
mixture  of  Paris  Green,  the  same  that  we  use  for 
potato  bugs.  And  as  long  as  the  grass  remains 
green  and  fresh  they  will  remain  quietly  in  the 
trench  and  feed  on  it  and  it  kills  them  by  millions, 
but  as  soon  as  the  grass  gets  dry  they  stop  eating 
it  and  then  go  out  of  the  ditch  if  they  can.  (Lon¬ 
don  Purple  has  the  same  effect  as  Paris  Green). 
From  this  time  forth  we  shall  adopt  this  plan  as  the 
most  effective ;  killing  more  and  with  less  labor. 


When  they  Feed. 

“  Our  experience  is — and  we  have  studied  their 
movements  very  closely— that  their  priucipal  feed¬ 
ing  time  is  from  11  a. m.  until  sundown.  At  3  p.m. 
they  seem  to  be  more  numerous  than  any  other 
hour  of  the  day.  Early  in  the  morning  scarcely 
any  are  to  be  seen  ;  they  are  then  in  companies  of 
25  to  50  secreted  in  the  sods,  tufts  of  grass,  roots, 
clumps,  or  wherever  they  can  get  protection  or 
shelter.  As  soon  as  the  sun  comes  out  warm  they 
begin  to  move,  the  companies  form  in  line  and  the 
march  goes  on.  They  never  fail  in  discipline,  never 
encroach  upon  the  rights  of  each  other — and  in 
feeding  are  careful  not  to  crowd  each  other  and 
never  contend  for  the  same  blade  of  grass.  It  is 
rare  to  find  more  than  one  on  a  stalk  of  grain.  We 
are  satisfied  they  do  not  feed  or  travel  much  at  niglit- 
as  I  went  out  at  1  o’clock  a.m.  with  a  large  reflect¬ 
ing  lantern,  and  after  a  careful  inspection  found  but 
few  on  the  stalks  of  grain.  They  were  on  the 
ground  and  did  not  seem  to  be  feeding  any,  and  but 
few  were  travelling.”  A  day  ortwo  later  Mr.  Plumb 
sent  us  another  report  from  the  “seat  of  war,” 
from  which  we  extract  the  following  concerning  the 
The  Use  of  Trenches. 

“In  reference  to  trenches, ditches,  or  deep  furrows 
to  head  them  off,  I  would  say  that  a  ditch  or  trench 
is  of  no  avail  if  after  it  is  made  it  is  left  to  itself. 
It  must  be  constantly  watched  by  men  or  boys, 
walking  up  and  down  along  the  trench,  and  sweep¬ 
ing  back  the  worms  as  they  crawl  out,  but  the  plan 
you  sent  me  we  found  the  best  of  all  the  method^  we 
tried  (and  we  have  tried  everything  that  ingenuity 
and  energy  could  devise)  and  that  was  to  dig  pits 
every  rod  or  so  in  the  bottom  of  the  trench.  In 
this  way  we  have  caught  and  destroyed  untold  mil¬ 
lions.  The  worms  in  their  determination  to  go 
north  approach  the  trench  and  go  or  fall  into 
it.  Then  they  attempt  to  go  out  on  the  opposite 
side— finding  it  not  easy  they,  after  several  efforts, 
work  along  the  trench  in  the  endeavor  to  find  an 
opening,  and  in  doing  so  fall  into  the  pits  arranged 
along  the  bottom  of  the  trench  and  which  we  dug 
about  2  feet  deep  and  a  foot  or  more  square,  with 
straight,  clean  shaved  sides.  In  this  way  we  have 
in  a  few  hours  time  reduced  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
Army  Worm  in  fearful  numbers,  and  is  the  only  plan 
I  have  any  confidence  in.  Plowing  a  furrow  is  of 
no  avail  or  use  whatever  in  checking  the  progress  of 
the  Army,  if,  after  plowing,  a  spade  is  not  used  to 
deepen  and  throw  out  the  loose  dirt  at  the  bottom 
and  sides;  but  ou  a  big  farm  this  is  costly  work.” 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LVIII. 

Hung-arian  Grass  and  Hay. 

I  have  received  inquiries  from  a  number  of  States, 
concerning  the  composition  and  nutritive  value  of 
Hungarian  Grass.  Some  analyses  and  comments 
bearing  upon  the  question,  were  published  in  the 
“Report  of  Work  of  the  Middletown,  Conn.,  Ex¬ 
periment  Station,  1877-8,”  but  as  the  circulation  of 
this  was  limited,  an  outline  of  the  results  maybe 
in  place  here.  The  samples  analyzed  were  from 
Arawana  Farm,  Middletown,  and  kindly  furnished 
by  its  proprietor,  Dr.  J.  W.  Alsop,  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  descriptions. 

Soil. — Low  land,  gravelly  loam,  stony,  clay  sub¬ 
soil,  wet  in  spring.  Had  been  unbroken  pasture  - 
for  at  least  twenty  years,  until  fall  of  1874,  when  it 
was  under-drained  three  feet  deep,  (drains  forty 
feet  apart),  and  plowed.  In  1875  had  roots  in  drills, 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  barn-yard  manure. 

Crop. — In  first  week  of  June,  1876,  sowed  to  Hun¬ 
garian  grass,  applying  the  Stockbridge  formula  for 
Hungarian  for  one  ton.  Crop  cut  July  17,  1876. 
Yield  about  3,300  lbs.  of  Hungarian  hay  per  acre. 

Subsequent  treatment  and  yield.— Pastured 
until  Aug.  18,  1876,  then  plowed  and  seeded  with 
herd’s  grass,  red-top,  and  clover,  with  dressing  of 
200  lbs.  of  blood  guano  per  acre.  In  1877  cut  from 
the  three  acres,  three  roods,  and  twenty-seven  rods, 
nine  loads  of  hay,  averaging  fully  one  ton  per  load, 
and  two  loads  of  clover  rowen.  In  1878  cut  eleven 
loads  of  hay  and  three  loads  of  rowen.  The  sam¬ 
ples  for  analysis  were  taken  from  plots  of  49  to  871 
square  feet  area,  as  follows  : 

No.  I.  Cut  July  17,  1876.  Heads  partly  filled  ; 
seeds  little  developed ;  stalks  averaged  about 
twenty  inches  long. 

No.  II.  Cut  Aug.  3d.  Heads  well  developed 
and  well-filled  with  seeds  ;  seeds  soft  ;  hay  rather 
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yellow;  stalks  averaged  about  twenty-six  inches 
long. 

No.  III.  Cut  Aug.  18th.  Nearly  ripe.  Heads 
well-tilled,  seeds  falling  out ;  hay  coarse  and  yellow 
like  straw  ;  stalks  some  thirty  inches  long. 

The  yields  per  acre  of  the  freshly-cut  grass,  cured 
hay,  and  dry  (water-free)  substance,  as  calculated 
from  the  yield  on  the  small  plots,  which  of  course 
do  not  represent  what  would  be  the  produce  per 
acre,  were  as  follows : 


No. 

Green  Fodder. 

Cured  Bay. 

Dry  Sub¬ 

stance. 

I.  July  17, 1876. . 
II.  Aug.  3,  “  .. 
III.  Aug.  18,  “  .. 

.  .20,740 
..16,891 
..10,454 

July  29, 1876. . . 
Aug.  12,  “  ... 
Aug.  25,  “  ... 

.5,876 

.6,111 

.4,014 

4,509 

4,773 

3,121 

The  percentages  of  water  in  the  freshly-cut  grass, 
were :  I,  78.3  ;  II,  71.7 ;  III,  70.3 ;  in  the  freshly- 
cured  hay  :  I,  33.3 ;  II,  31.9  ;  III,  33.3.  On  stand¬ 
ing,  they  dried  down  still  more.  The  crop  on  the 
whole  field,  3,300  lbs.  per  acre,  cut  July  17th,  would 
be,  per  figures  of  I,  assuming  75  per  cent  of  water 
in  the  grass,  and  33  percent  in  the  freshly-cured  hay: 

Green  Weight,  Cured  Hay.  _  Dry 

@75  per  cent  Water.  @  23  p  r  cent  Wate 
10,164  lbs.  3,300  lbs. 

The  Composition  of  Hungarian  Grass  &  Hay. 

Analyses  of  the  samples  at  our  laboratory  gave 
results  as  in  the  table  below,  in  which  I  add  Ger¬ 
man  analyses  by  Moser  and  Metzdorf. 


Substance. 
2,541  lbs. 


HUNGARIAN  GRASS  AND 

HAY. 

|  Water. 

|  Ash. 

|  Albumin- 
|  oids. 

I  Woody 
\  Fibre. 

1  Carbo- 
\  hydrates. 

| 

Grass,— Green  Fodder. 

Dr.  Alsop’s. 

Cut  Hight.  Development. 

I.July  17, 18-26  in.,  In  blossom.. . 

p.ct 

p.ct 

p.ct 

p.ct 

p.ct 

p.ct 

75.0 

2.2 

3.2 

8.7 

10.4 

0.6 

II. Aug.  3, 24-34  in.,  Out  ofblos’m 

70.0 

1.5 

2.9 

9.9 

15.0 

0.6 

III.Aug.18,  32-40  in.,  Nearly  ripe.. . 
German  (later  sown.) 

70.0 

1.9 

2.1 

10.4 

15.0 

0.6 

July  8,  3-  4  in . 

80.6 

2.5 

4.9 

4.6 

7 

10 

Julv  21,  8-10  in . 

78.7 

2.5 

5.3 

5.5 

8.06 

Am?.  10, 15-16  in . 

69.9 

2.4 

5.9 

9.4 

12.5 

Aug.24, 18-24 in..  In  blossom... 

65.6 

2.3 

5.9 

11.3 

15.0 

Sept.  7,  . After  blos’m. 

62.9 

2.4 

5.8 

11.5 

17.4 

Hay. 

Dr.  Alsop's 

I.July  17,  In  blossom . 

16.7 

7.2 

10.7 

28.9 

34.5 

2.0 

II. Aug.  3,  After  blossom . 

16.  V 

4.3 

8.0 

27.6 

41.7 

1.7 

IIl.Aug.18,  Nearly  ripe . 

German  ( later  sown.) 

16.7 

5.3 

5.7 

29.9 

41.7 

1.6 

Aug.  ii.  In  blossom . 

i2.5 

5.8 

14.9 

28.5 

38.0 

Sept.  7,  After  blossom  . 

12.5 

5.5H3.6 

27.3 

41.1 

Calculated  in  the  manner  described  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  last  December,  page  497,  and 
January,  page  9,  the  digestibility  and  feeding  values 
of  Dr.  Alsop’s  Hungarian  compare  with  European 
products,  and  with  similar  ones  as  analyzed  in  this 
country,  are  given  below  as  follows : 

Feeding  values  of  Hungarian  and  other  Hays. 


HUNGARIAN  AND  OTHER 

GRASSES  AND  HATS. 

A.,  Dr.  Alsop's.  M.,  Other  sam¬ 
ples  analyzed  at  Middletown. 
W.,  German  from  Wolff’s  Ta¬ 
bles. 


Green  Fodder. 
Hungarian  Grass,  in  bloss’m,  W 
Hungarian  Grass,  in  bloss’m,  A 
Hungarian  Grass,  nearly  out  of 

blossom,  A . 

Timothy  Grass,  in  blossom,  W.. 

Clover  Grass,  in  blossom,  W _ 

Rich  Pasture  Grass,  W . 

Fodder  Corn,  So.  White— young. 
Hay. 

Hungarian  Hay,  in  blossom,  W. 
Hungarian  Hay,  in  blossom,  A. . 
Hungarian  Hay,  nearly  out  of 

blossom,  A . 

Hungarian  Hay,  nearly  ripe.  A.. 

Timothy  Hay,  medium,  W . 

Timothy  Hay,  just  head’d  out,  M 

Timothy  in  full  blossom,  M . 

Meadow  Hay,  average,  W . 

Clover  Hay,  average,  W . 

Clover  Hay,  just  bef.  blos’rn,  M. 


p.ct 

1.8 

1.8 


DIGESTIBLE 

NUTRIENTS. 


II 


p.ct  p.ct 
11.8  0.3 
11.5  0.2 


11.0  0.2 
16.0  0.5 
8.7  0.4 
3.4  10.9  0.6 
0.9  7.6  0.1 


MONEY 

VALUE. 


tlS  Ij 

S.K  •--•So 
CoS  S 

^  O  S 

S||Ii 

OS  Ss  3 
<  Ogftj 


1; 

7.0  0.19 

6.7  0.19 

9.4  0.16 
8.2  0.28 

5.7  0.17' 
3.6  0.27; 
9.2  0.11 ! 


0.30 

0.30 

0.25 

0.42 

0.26 

0.42 

0.17 


6.1 

41  0 

0.9 

7.1 

0.67 

1.03 

6.0 

38.3 

0.8 

6.7 

U.64 

1.00 

4  0 

36  7 

0  5 

9  4 

0.52 

0.81 

2.8 

37.5 

0  5 

14.0 

0.48 

0.75 

5.8 

43.4 

1  4 

8.1 

0  69 

1.09 

4.4 

43  6 

0.8 

10.4 

0,62 

0.97 

3.1 

39.9 

0.5 

13.2 

0.52 

0.81 

5  4 

41  0 

l.t 

8.0 

0.64 

1 .00 

7  0 

38  1 

1.2 

5.9 

0.69 

1.08 

6.7 

38.8 

0.8 

6.1 

0.67 

1.05 

It  appears  that  Dr.  Alsop’s  Hungarian  grass  cut 
in  blossom  agrees  exactly  with  Wolff’s  average  for 
German,  both  being  reckoned  on  basis  of  75  per 
cent  of  water.  Dr.  Alsop’s  hay  in  the  table  falls  a 
trifle  below  the  German.  This  is  because  it  is  reck¬ 
oned  on  basis  of  16.7  per  cent,  one-sixth,  of  water, 
whereas  Wolff  assumes  only  13.4  per  cent.  Like 
other  grasses,  the  Hungarian  as  it  grows  older  has 
less  albuminoids  and  more  woody  fibre.  At  the  same 
time,  it  becomes  less  digestible.  The  Hungarian 
hay,  No.  II,  is  worth  about  one-fourth  less,  pound 
for  pound,  according  to  the  calculation,  than  No.  I. 

The  youngest  hay,  with  one  pound  of  digestible 
albuminoids  to  6.7  lbs.  of  carboliydrates  is  a  good 
fodder,  but  the  old  hay,  No.  III.,  which  has  only 
one  pound  albuminoids  to  14  of  carbohydrates,  is 


poor ;  it  lacks  material  to  make  flesh,  fat,  and  milk. 
Dr.  Alsop’s  Hungarian  hay,  cut  in  blossom,  is  just 
about  equal  to  the  average  German  meadow  hay 
(English  grasses),  which  is  equivalent  to  saying  it 
is  decidedly  better  than  average  upland  hay  with 
us,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  analyses  of  American 
hays,  (M.  M.)  in  the  table.  Our  hay  suffers  in  com¬ 
parison  with  theirs,  because  we  do  not  manure  or 
till  our  land  so  well,  and  often  cut  our  grass  late. 
For  these  reasons  much  of  the  hay  cut  on  our  old 
meadows  is  little  better  than  good  straw. 

Dr.  Alsop’s  crop  of  Hungarian  was  not  large. 
Cut  early  in  blossom,  the  yield  on  the  whole  field 
fell  short  of  two  tons  of  hay  per  acre.  But  it  made 
excellent  fodder,  and  the  land  was  in  good  condi* 
tion,  so  that  iu  the  two  succeeding  seasons,  it. 
brought  six  tons  of  good  hay  and  rowen,  and 
promises  to  continue  to  do  well  for  some  time 
to  come.  Let  us  now  consider  the  matter  of 
Hungarian  in  General. 

Those  who  know  the  most  about  Hungarian 
grass,  ascribe  to  it  two  chief  peculiarities,  deep 
rooting  and  rapid  growth.  Being  a  deep  feeder  it 
stands  drouth,  and  often  brings  very  large  crops  in 
soils  and  seasons  where  other  grasses  would  fail. 
It  requires,  however,  a  rather  loose  soil  with  not 
too  compact  sub-soil,  doing  best  on  sandy  loams 
and  the  like.  Humus  and  lime  are  said  to  be  fav¬ 
orable  to  its  growth.  The  soil  should  be  deeply 
plowed  and  well  tilled.  On  account  of  its  deep  feed¬ 
ing  Hungarian  is  said  to  exhaust  the  upper  layers  of 
the  soil  less  than  other  grasses.  It  does  particularly 
well  on  newly  broken  land  or  after  a  hoed  crop 
like  corn,  potatoes,  or  roots.  Being  a  rapid  grower, 
fresh  dung  is  said  not 
to  be  so  good  for  it  as 
well  rotted  manure  or 
concentratedfertilizers. 

It  wants  a  good  supply 
of  available  food  in  the 
soil.  It  may  be  sown  at 
any  time  from  May  to 
August,  its  rapid  growth 
permitting  it  to  be  cut 
early  and  cleared  away 
for  a  fall  crop,  or  sown 
late  to  piece  out  the 
scanty  fodder  of  a  dry 
summer  or  fall.  Cattle 
are  said  not  to  relish 
it  so  well  when  cut  too 
young.  At  the  same  time 
if  it  stands  too  long  it 
becomes  coarse,  strawy, 
and  indigestible.  I  have 
no  data  at  hand  to 
show  how  large  crops 
are  generally  obtain¬ 
ed  with  us.  European 
figures  put  the  yield 
at  from  3  to  31  tons 
per  acre.  Those  who 
have  used  Hungarian  Grass,  speak  very  highly  of 
its  qualities  for  feeding.  W.  O.  Atwater. 


of  feeding  and  reducing  the  interior  of  the  onion  to 
a  worm-eaten  and  worthless  state.  The  maggots 
remain  in  the  onion  about  two  weeks,  when  they 
change  into  the  pupa  or  dormant  state,  from  which 
they  emerge  after  15  or  30  days 
as  the  perfect  fly,  prepared  to 
deposit  eggs  upon  other  onion 
plants,  and  thus  continue  the 
destructive  work.  The  perfect 
fly,  which  is  about  half  the  size 
of  the  common  house  fly,  is 
shown  in  figure  1,  e,  somewhat 
magnified  ;  c  shows  the  pupa  of 
natural  size,  and  d  the  same  en¬ 
larged.  The  larva  of  this  insect 
is  shown  of  its  natural  size,  a, 
and  magnified  at  6,  in  figure  3. 
The  insect  is  difficult  to  destroy.  The  use  of  salt, 
ashes,  and  other  substances,  strewn  upon  the  soil, 
seem  to  do  very  little  good.  \Vhen  a  plant  is  once 
affected  by  the  maggot,  it  should  be  pulled  up  and 
burned.  The  presence  of  the  destroyer  is  early 
known  by  the  leaves  of  the  plant  turning  yellow 
and  falling  upon  the  ground.  Onions  on  new  soil 
are  less  liable  to  attacks  than  those  on  old  onion 
ground.  All  affected  plants  should  be  destroyed, 
whether  few  or  many,  as  it  is  only  by  tuis  method 
that  the  increase  of  the  insect  may  be  checked. 


Fig.  3. 

the  “  WORM.’ 


A  Country  House,  Costing  $3,500. 

BY  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

The  designs  here  given,  represent  a  substantial 
and  roomy  dwelling,  suitable  to  the  wants  of  well- 
to-do  farmers,  and  others  residing  in  the  country. 


The  Onion  Fly  (Anthomyia  Cepctrum). 

The  onion  growers  are  again  complaining  of  seri¬ 
ous  trouble  from  a  fly,  not  a  new  comer,  which  lays 
its  eggs  upon  the  leaves  of  the  onion.  The  *ggs 


Fig.  1. — THE  FLY  AND  PUPA. 

thus  deposited  hatch  in  a  few  days,  and  the  larvae 
or  maggots  immediately  penetrate  between  the 
leaves  of  the  growing  plant,  and  begin  their  work 


. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


Exterior - (figs.  1  and  3,  see  following  page). 

The  outlines  are  irregular  and  proportionate.  Each 
face  has  sufficient  diversity  in  projections,  and  de¬ 
tails  to  give  an  animated  and  picturesque  appear¬ 
ance.  The  roofs  and  gables  are  treated  in  a  simple 
manner,  to  accord  with  good  taste  and  rural  sur¬ 
roundings . The  Front,  (fig.  1),  has  a  breadth 

of  35  feet,  across  which  extends  a  shady  veranda, 
covering  the  main  entrance,  and  the  front  parlor 
window  ;  there  is  also  a  pleasant  balcony,  covering 
the  front  sitting  room  window.  The  side,  (fig.  3), 
has  an  extreme  depth  of  63  feet.  A  porch  protects 
the  entrance  to  the  kitchen  from  this  side.  Tiie 
rear  entrance  to  the  main  house  is  on  the  opposite 

side  of  the  house . Celias-  (fig.  3).  Hight,  64 

feet.  This  story  includes  the  entire  space  below 
the  main  house,  giving  plenty  of  cellar  room  for  all 
usual  requirements.  The  outside  entrance  is  from 
the  rear,  and  a  stairway  leads  to  the  kitchen.. 
First  Story  (fig.  4).— Hight  of  ceiling,  10  feet. 
The  principal  entrance  is  from  the  veranda  through 
double  front,  and  vestibule  doors,  to  the  main 
hall.  This  hall  communicates  with  each  of  the 
principal  rooms  on  this  floor  of  the  main  house. 
The  parlor  doors  are  double,  and  directly  opposite 
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to  them  is  a  sash  door  opening  to  the  balcony.  At 
the  rear  end  of  the  hall  is  an  entry  through  which 
the  rear  stoop  is  reached.  The  Parlor  and  Library 
adjoin  each  other  through  sliding  doors,  and  may 
be  used  as  one  room  as  occasion  may  require  ;  each 
is  well  lighted,  and  are  sufficiently  separated  from 
the  living  rooms  to  prevent  annoyance  in  them 


from  the  machinery  of  general  house-work.  The 
Sitting-room  is  a  cheerful  apartment,  with  an  open 
fireplace  suited  to  a  grate  on  the  hall  side,  and  a 
large  bay  window  opposite.  A  front  window  is 
arranged  with  a  swinging  panel  below  the  sash 
opening  to  the  floor,  and  leading  to  the  balcony ; 
opposite  to  it  is  a  door  leading  to  the  dining-room. 
The  Dining-room  is  octagonally  shaped  and  of 
good  dimensions.  It  has  a  large  bay  window  with 
four  full  sized  sashes  extending  upward  to  the 
ceiling,  and  containing  upper  ventilating  sashes 
with  stained  glass,  as  can  be  better  seen  in  eleva¬ 
tion,  figure  2.  This  window  is  a  pleasant  feature, 
and  with  the  addition  of  a  double  row  of  brackets, 
and  potted  flowers,  may  be  made  to  serve  accepta¬ 


bly  as  a  substitute  for  a  conservatory.  Direct  com¬ 
munication  is  arranged  from  this  room  with  the 
kitchen,  pantry,  china  closet,  and  the  rear  entry. 
The  Kitchen  is  conveniently  arranged  with  a  large 
open  fireplace  suited  to  a  range,  four  windows  give 


ample  light  from  three  of  its  sides  ;  it  has  doors 
leading  to  the  dining-room,  pantry,  closet,  outside 
porch,  and  to  the  private  stairs  leading  to  the 
second  story.  A  pump,  sink,  and  three  wash-tubs 
are  set  at  the  sides  of  the  fireplace.  The  Pantry  is 
thoroughly  shelved,  and  one  side  dresser-finished 
with  sash  doors  above  and  drawers  below.  The 
Cellar  Stair-way  is  situ¬ 
ated  under  the  private 
stairs,  and  is  made  to 
open  from  the  pantry. . . . 
Se«;oB»«l  Stoi\v(fig.o). 
— Hight  of  ceiling,  9  feet 
in  the  main  house,  and 
4  to  8  feet  in  the  rear  sec¬ 
tion.  The  hall  is  central, 
and  convenient  to  the 
principal  chambers,  front 
bed-room,  and  connects 
with  the  rear  passage. 
Each  of  the  principal 
chambers  is  large, and  has 
window  openings  on  two 
of  its  sides.  The  rear 
passage  is  lighted  from 
a  dormer  window,  and 
through  a  sash  door  this 
light  is  transmitted  to 
the  main  hall.  The  pas¬ 
sage  leads  to  two  cham- 
bers,  a  store  room,  and  by 
(If  the  private  stairs  to  the 
kitchen.  All  communica¬ 
tion  between  the  rear  sec¬ 
tion  and  the  main  house 
in  this  story,  may  be 
cut  off  by  closing  the  sash  door  at  the  end  of  the 

main  hall - Attic. — Space  for  storage,  etc.,  is 

made  under  the  roof  of  the  main  house.  It  is 
floored,  and  has  windows  in  the  gables,  but  other¬ 
wise  unfinished.  The  stairs  are  placed  above  the 
main  flight,  boxed  in,  and  have  a  door  at  the  foot. 

. . . .  4  'osb*j  B-Bjctiors. — The  Foundations  are  of 
broken  stone  and  mortar,  11  foot  thick,  except 
where  reduced  for  the  stair-way,  and  are  finished  to 
show  21  feet  above  the  earth  grades.  For  the  un¬ 
excavated  part  they  extend  in  the  ground  below 
the  reach  of  frost,  and  have  openings  in  them  suf¬ 
ficient  to  insure  ventilation  beneath  the  kitchen 
floor.  The  area  steps,  and  coping,  and  the  sills  for 
the  cellar  windows  are  of  blue  stone.  The  cellar 
windows  are  made  to  swing  inside  and  upwards, 
and  are  held  open  as  required  by  being  hooked  to 
the  beams  above.  The  Chimneys  are  of  hard  brick 
and  mortar,  with  tops  laid  in  cement.  The 
main  frame  is  of  sawed  timber  thoroughly 
framed.  The  inclosing  is  of  double  boarding — 
first  with  10-inch  sheathing  of  even  thickness, 
then  with  6-inch  clear  pine  clapboards.  The 
roofing  is  of  the  best  quality  of  18-incli  pine 
shingles,  and  for  the  principal  parts  are  laid  on 
spruce  lath.  The  valleys,  gutters,  and  leaders  are 
of  IX  charcoal  tin.  The  inside  flooring  is  of  8-inch 
spruce,  outside  of  41-incli  pine.  Plastering,  hard- 
finish  on  two  coats  of  best  brown  mortar,  and  sea¬ 
soned  lath,  with  neat  stucco  cornices  are  put  i-n  the 
principal  rooms.  The  principal  finish  in  the  gables 
and  verandas,  is  of  timber  neatly  stop-chamfered, 
and  fitted  together.  The  rafters  of  the  latter  are  left 
exposed  to  sight,  with  the  roof-planking  lafct  face 
d*wn  and  beaded,  complete  for  painting.  Lattice 
panels  are  put  under  the  veranda  floors,  as  shown 
in  fig.  1.  The  sash  and  doors  are  all  of  “  stock 
sizes,”  1J4  inch  thick,  glazed  with  second  quality 
of  sheet  glass,  and  in  the  two  main  stories  are  hung 
to  weights  with  best  cord.  All  windows  in  the  first 
story  of  the  main  house  have  panels  under  them. 
The  doors  are  of  first  quality  pine,  panelled  and 
molded.  A  force  pump  is  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  kitchen  sink  to  throw  water  into  a  tank  placed 
under  the  kitchen  roof,  and  from  thence  pipes 
carry  water  to  the  sink,  and  wash  tubs. — Painting 
is  two  coats  of  best  materials  in  shades  to  suit. 
The  following  B'lsi  isBisBjcis  made  at  the  uniform 
standard  of  prices  given  in  previous  months,  and 
though  differing  somewhat  from  “  prices  current,” 
will  greatly  aid  in  making  calculations,  especially 
as  to  the  quantities  of  materials  to  use : 


Fig.  2. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


225  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  56  ay 

75  perches  Stone-work  (complete),  at  $3.75  perpereli206  2:> 

6,000  Brick  in  Chimneys  (complete)  at  $12  per  M . 72  00 

60  feet  Stone,  (Sills,  Steps,  etc.)  at  12c  per  foot .  7  20 

000  yards  Plastering  (complete),  at  25c.  per  yard . 225  00 

630  feet  Stucco  Cornices  and  Centres  (complete)  at  25c. 

per  foot . 82  50 

T.dOO  feet  Timber,  at  $15.00  per  M .  112  50 

200  Joist.  15c.  each,  $3(1;  400  Wall  Strips,  12c.each  $43...  78  00 

500  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each..  30  00 

90  bundles  Shingles,  at  $1.25  per  hunch. . .  112  50 

Cornice  Materials .  80  00 


400  ft.  Ties,  Valleys,  Gutters  and  Leaders,  at  Sc.  per  ft  32  00 

380  Sheathing,  (10),  at  25c.  each .  95  00 

775  Clap-boards  (6),  at  12c.  each .  93  00 

160  Flooring  (outside),  (4X),  at  25c.  each . 40  60 

500  Flooring  (inside),  (8),  at  28c.  each . 140  00' 

6  Windows,  cellar,  (complete),  at  $3  each .  18  00 

38  Windows,  plain,  (complete),  at  $8  each . 304  00 

38  Doors  (complete),  at  $8  each. . . 304  00 

Verandas  and  Porches  (complete) .  50  00 

Stairs  (complete),  $40;  Mantels  (complete),  $100,140  00 

Closets  (complete)  $20;  Plumbing  (do.),  $150 . 170  00 


8  kegs  Nails,  $24.00;  Carting,  $30.00 .  54  00 

Carpenter's  labor  not  included  above . 350  00 

Painting  (complete)  $220;  Incidentals,  $127.80 _  647  SO 


1111  (v,vlll|nt  l  )  llll.lUvdl  Id  lb,  yiol  ,Ov  •  •  •  •  VTi  I  Oil 

Total . $3,500  00 
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The  Iceland  Sheep. 

Sheep  do  not  make  any  exception  to  the  general 
rule  of  the  great  variation  of  animals  under  domes¬ 
tication.  They  are  to  a  large  extent  creatures  of  cir¬ 
cumstance,  and  by  degrees,  sometimes  slowly,  and 
at  other  times  rapidly,  they  change  their  outward 
form,  and  mental  characteristics,  to  suit  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  they  are 
placed.  We  would  not 
expect  that  the  sheep  of 
the  cold  and  frozen  region 
of  Iceland  to  be  the 
same  as  those  which  have 
adapted  themselves  to  our 
warmer  and  richer  pas¬ 
tures.  In  the  accompany¬ 
ing  engraving  a  native 
Iceland  sheep  is  present¬ 
ed,  and  it  will  be  seen  to 
be  different  in  many  re¬ 
spects  from  those  we  grow 
for  profit.  The  accounts 
of  these  sheep,  given  us 
by  travellers,  and  Iceland¬ 
ers  who  have  moved  tothis 
country,  are  interesting  in 
showing  the  widely  differ- 
'  ent  circumstances  under 
which  they  live.  They 
are  rarely  sheltered  from 
the  severities  of  the  cli¬ 
mate  at  any  season,  and 
little  or  no  systematic  pro¬ 
vision  is  made  for  feeding 
them  in  winter.  They  find 
shelter  as  best  they  can, 
behind  jutting  rocks,  and 
in  narrow  caverns  in  the 
mountains.  When  over¬ 
taken  by  storms,  they  are 
often  so  blinded  by  the 

drifting  snow,  that  whole  herds  in  their  wild  haste 
to  reach  some  shelter,  rush  over  steep  cliffs  and  prec¬ 
ipices,  and  are  killed.  When  they  find  themselves 
surrounded  by  the  storm,  or  are  “  lost,”  as  we 
might  say,  the  frightened  sheep  turn  their  heads  to¬ 
wards  each  other  and  huddle  together  as  closely  as 
possible,  so  that  by  the  united  heat  of  their  bodies, 
they  may  be  able  to  out-last  the  cold  of  the  storm. 

One  writer  says  ;  “  Those  in  the  center  relieve  in 
turn,  those  who  in 
the  outer  part  of  the 
circle, are  exposed  to 
the  greater  severity 
of  the  blast ;  thus 
necessity  sharpens 
the  inventions  of 
beasts  as  well  as  of 
men.”  “The  only 
kindness  which 
these  animals  re¬ 
ceive  from  their 
keepers  in  the  win¬ 
ter,  is  being  fed  on 
fish  bones  or  frozen 
offal,  when  their 
natural  food  is 
buried  too  deep  even 
for  their  ingenuity 
and  patience  to 
reach.”  It  can  be 
seen  that  these 
sheep  have  a  hard 
life  to  lead  ;  and  the 
care  and  attention 
which  they  get  from 
their  owners,  is  in 
no  sense  commen¬ 
surate  with  that 
which  they  give  in 

return.  It  would  be  natural  to  expect  that  ani¬ 
mals  thus  exposed  to  storm  and  cold,  would 
be  protected  with  a  pretty  good  coat  of  their  own 
make,  and  such  is  the  case.  It  consists  of  long 
coarse  hair,  which  extends  a  number  of  inches 
above  the  dense  covering  of  close  wool  upon  the 
body.  The  fleece  is  thus  made  up  of  two  quite  dis¬ 


tinct  materials ;  and  on  this  account,  though  it 
may  furnish  the  best  protection  for  the  sheep,  is 
not  of  first  quality  for  the  weaver.  The  difficulty 
of  separating  the  two  kinds  of  wool,  is  a  serious  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  more  general  keeping  of  this  hardy 
sheep.  They  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  our 
greatly  improved  breeds,  and  if  introduced  at  all, 
it  should  be  only  as  a  matter  of  curiosity.  This 


A  SPECIMEN  OF  NATIVE  ICELAND  SHEEP. 

fact  is  given  as  an  answer  to  a  direct  question  ; 
it  coming  from  an  Icelandic  settlement,  the  people 
of  which  were  inclined  to  import  and  grow  their 
native  sheep.  One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of 
the  Iceland  sheep,  is  the  number  of  their  horns, 
they  usually  having  more  than  two,  and  sometimes 
eight.  The  one  in  the  portrait  has  three,  two  of 
them  much  after  the  ordinary  kind  in  position  and 
general  shape,  while  the  third  is  back  and  between 


THE  “PEETSI  ”  OK  ZEBIiA  OF  THE  PLAINS. 


them,  and  rising  to  one  side.  The  supernumerary 
horns  seem  to  follow  no  rule  either  as  to  numbers, 
or  position  upon  the  skull.  When  there  are  more 
than  five  horns  they  are  placed  in  two  rows.  The 
use  of  this  extra  number  of  these  curious  out¬ 
grows  from  the  head  is  not  clear  to  see  ;  they 
certainly  do  not  appear  to  be  very  ornamental. 


Peetsi,  or  the  Zebra  of  the  Plains. 

The  history  of  the  horse,  that  greatest  helper  to 
man  among  the  animals,  is  lost  in  antiquity.  The 
breeds  and  varieties  that  have  been  produced, 
through  the  many  ages  that  this  animal  has  been, 
bred,  are  almost  endless.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  origin  of  the  horse,  and  whatever  the  country 
from  which  he  has  become 
spread  over  almost  the 
entire  world,  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  animals  that  are  his 
near  relatives,  and  still  in 
the  wild  or  natural  state. 
The  horse,  the  ass,  the 
quagga,  and  the  zebra,  are, 
in  fact,  so  much  alike  in 
their  important  characters 
that  naturalists  believe 
they  all  came  from  the 
same  ancestral  stock. 
Buffon,  one  of  the  most 
noted  naturalists  of  his 
day,  went  so  far  as  to  state 
that  the  quagga  was  a  hy¬ 
brid  between  the  horse 
and  the  ass,  and  therefore 
of  very  near  kin  to  the 
somewhat  celebrated 
light  -  heeled  domestic 
beast, the  mule;  a  view  that 
naturalists  of  the  present 
day  do  not  accept.  The 
true  zebra  is  a  native  of 
the  mountainous  regions 
of  South  Africa,  and  dif¬ 
fers  from  the  horse  in 
several  points  ;  its  tail  is 
furnished  with  long  hairs 
only  towards  the  tip — a 
point  which  shows  its 
nearer  kinship  to  the  ass 
than  the  horse.  The  hind  legs  of  the  zebra  are 
without  warts;  the  neck  is  much  curved,  the  mane 
short  and  standing  erect.  The  head,  neck,  body, 
and  legs,  are  all  striped  with  black  bands  upon  a 
background  of  dirty  colored  white,  or  white  slight¬ 
ly  tinged  with  yellow.  It  is  considerably  smaller 
than  the  average  horse,  being  about  12  hands  in 
bight.  Besides  the  zebra  of  the  mountains  (Asinus 
Zebra),  there  is  another  found  on  the  plains  north 
of  the  Orange  River, 
which  is  regarded  as 
a  distinct  species. 
Asians  Burchtlli  of 
the  naturalists,  the 
Peetsi  of  the  natives, 
the  “  Dauw  ”  of  the 
Boers,  and  the  Zebra 
of  the  Plains,  of  the 
English.  This, which 
is  the  animal  shown 
in  the  engraving,  has 
a  more  comely  fig¬ 
ure  than  the  zebra 
proper,  and  its  ears 
and  tail  are  more 
like  those  of  the 
horse,  its  tail  being 
furnished  with  hairs 
much  nearer  the  root 
than  is  that  of  either 
the  zebra  or  quagga  . 
Especially  in  its 
voice,  which  is  a 
shrill  and  sharp 
neigh,  with  nothing 
like  the  bray  of  the 
ass,  its  closer  rela¬ 
tionship  to  the  horse 
is  shown.  Like  the 
zebra  and  other  related  animals,  it  lives  in  herds, 
which,  when  attacked,  form  a  compact  circle  with 
their  heads  towards  the  center,  and  their  organs  oP 
defence,  their  heels,  presented  to  the  enemy ;  these 
they  are  said  to  use  with  such  effect,  and  deal  out 
kicks  with  such  force  and  frequency,  that  they  are 
able  to  repel  even  the  quick  and  ferocious  leopard. 
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A  Kansas  Corn  House. 

We  are  indebted  to  W.  S.  Wadsworth,  of  Frank¬ 
lin  Co.,  Kansas,  for  sketches  and  a  description  of 
one  of  those  large  com  houses  now  quite  frequently 
found  in  the  great  corn-growing  West.  Figure  1 
shows  a  side  view  of  the  crib,  with  the  end  or  front 
in  side  section.  The  crib  is  112  feet  long,  by  28 


the  ridge-pole,  as  may  be  seen  in  fig.  1,  a  portion  of 
the  roof  being  omitted  for  the  purpose  of  showing  it. 
This  belt  may  be  shortened  at  any  time  when  the 
rear  of  the  house  becomes  filled.  A  simple  sliding 
“  shoot  ”  is  used  at  the  further  end  of  the  belt,  for 
the  purpose  of  turning  the  corn  to  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  house,  thus  making  the  distribution  of 
the  grain  an  easy  matter.  Figure  8  shows  a  cross 


the  ventilation.  The  double  water-tank  is  capable 
of  holding  some  seven  pails  of  water,  and  this 
mass  of  water  changes  in  temperature  quite  slowly, 
so  that  after  a  little  experience,  the  lamps  may  be 
so  regulated,  that  the  fluctuations  of  temperature 
are  not  very  great.  The  most  abundant  ventilation 
is  provided.  This  is  superfluous  in  cold  weather, 
but  very  important  in  warm,  as  the  products  of 
combustion,  when  the  lamp  is  turned  down  very 
low,  are  without  doubt  deleterious  to  the  eggs,  or 
rather  the  chicks  within  them.  My  own  days  being 
largely  spent  away  from  home,  the  Incubator  was 
left  to  the  care  of  a  lad  of  11  years,  who  did  very 
well,  but  could  not  be  expected  to  take  note  of  all 
the  changes  of  temperature,  and  raise  or  lower  the 
flame  accordingly.  We  have  had  some  fair  hatches, 
and  the  young  birds  have  proved  exceedingly  hardy 
and  healthy,  quite  so  much  so  as  any  we  ever 
raised.  A  very  small  percentage  were  weakly,  and 
since  what  may  be  termed  the  casualties  of  the 
nest,  we  have  had  no  deaths  by  disease,  and  but 
one  or  two  by  accident.  A  hawk  took  one,  one 
was  chilled  in  the  dewy  grass  of  a  cold  morning, 
another  was  killed  by  a  cross  hen,  and  that  is  about 
all.  We  have  used  what  is  called 
A  Hydro-Mother, 

which  is  a  brooding  box  with  a  water-tank,  having 
a  screwed  top  opening,  and  which  will  hold  10 
quarts  of  water.  We  fill  it  with  boiling  water,  and 
the  chicks  nestle  under  it,  having  a  few  folds  of 
flannel  between  it  and  their  backs.  In  cold  spring 
weather,  the  tank  was  filled  morning  and  evening, 
in  moderate  weather,  in  the  evening  only,  and  as 
soon  as  the  chicks  began  to  take  care  of  themselves 
— except  on  very  cold  nights — they  were  left  to 
keep  one  another  warm.  When  a  fresh  hatch  was 
added,  as  a  rule,  the  tank  was  heated  once  or  twice. 
This  of  course  in  dry  spring  weather.  On  cold 
rainy  days,  we  warmed  the  tank.  I  think  this  sys¬ 
tem  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  heating  by  a  lamp. 
The  “  Mother  ”  we  use,  will  hold  about  50  chicks, 
one  or  two  weeks  old.  We  have  adopted  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  excluding  the  older  ones,  by  putting  wire 
net  of  two  inch  mesh  before  the  door.  This  forces 
the  big  ones  to  put  up  with  an  old  fashioned  hen 
coop  standing  closely,  except  on  very  cold  nights, 
when  we  want  them  inside  for  extra  warmth  for  the 
young  chicks,  and  they  are  allowed  to  pass  within. 

A  pair  of  little  wheels  were  placed  under  the  rear 
end  of  the  brooding  box,  and  so  it  is  moved  about. 
The  chicks  thus  become  accustomed  to  associate 
their  domicile  with  no  particular  locality,  which 
will  enable  us,  as  the  season  progresses,  to  move 
them  up  and  associate  them  with  the  other  fowls. 
This  is  the  story  of  our  own  chicken  raising  this 
season.  We  have  kept  in  the  brooder  about  forty 
chicks  at  a  time.  None  have  been  trodden  to  death 
by  the  hens.  None  have  been  killed  by  taking  ref¬ 
uge  in  the  wrong  coop.  None  have  been  troubled 
with  lice  or  other  parasites  of  any  kind.  Gapes  has 
been  unknown,  and  of  course  they  have  been 
thriftier  and  happier  than  any  similar  lot  of  chick¬ 
ens  we  have  ever  raised. 

Good  Luck  with  Incubators. 

I  alluded  to  the  fact  that  some  of  my  neighbors 
were  trying  incubators  in  a  small  way.  They  have 
had  better  luck  than  I.  Their  incubators  had  self¬ 
regulating  attachments,  and  as  a  consequence  there 
was  less  watchfulness  required  to  keep  the  tem¬ 
perature  right.  They  have  hatched  forty  to  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  eggs— that  is,  of  the  fertile  eggs. 

The  story  has  often  been  told  how  plainly 

The  Chick  can  be  Seen  in  the  Egg:, 
but  unless  a  person  makes  a  study  of  it  and  ex¬ 
amines  egg  after  egg,  time  after  time,  with  care  and 
a  good  strong  light,  very  little  idea  can  be  had. 
Pictures  of  the  appearances  would  only  mislead, 
for  the  same  egg  looks  differently  as  it  is  turned 
and  as  the  motions  within  it  are  more  or  less  active. 
Of  course  all  the  observations  are  like  watching  the 
movements  of  vessels  in  a  fog,  but  yet  are  quite 
clear  when  the  observer  knows  what  to  look  for. 
It  would  be  worth  while  for  any  one  to  break  an 
egg  a  day  for  the  first  two  weeks,  for  up  to  nearly 
that  time  the  examination  of  the  eggs  before  the 
lamp  will  be  of  use.  After  that  no  illumination 
will  give  much  idea  of  the  continued  development. 


feet  wide,  and  has  a  capacity  of  many  thousand 
bushels  (18,000).  The  iffethod  of  storing  away 
corn  iu  a  large  house  like  this,  is  an  interesting 
feature.  It  is  done  by  horse  power,  w'hich  operates 
a  large  belt  elevator.  On  the  right  of  the  entrance 
or  floor,  of  the  house,  the  elevator  is  seen  running 
from  A  to  B.  This  is  a  strong  endless  belt  of 
leather,  which  passes  over  a  pulley  above  and  be¬ 
low,  and  has  a  series  of  “  buckets  ”  attached  to  its 
outer  surface.  The  “  buckets  ”  or  cups  are  about 
two  feet  apart.  The  pullgy  A,  is  connected  with 
one  above  the  letter  D,  and  this  is  turned  by  a 
tarred  rope,  which  connects  it  with  the  large  wooden 
wheel,  5  feet  in  diameter,  at  the  top  of  the  turn- 
post,  to  which  the  horse  is  attached.  Thus  by  a 
proper  construction  of  the  pulleys,  a  sufficiently 
rapid  motion  of  the  elevator-belt  is  obtained  from 
the  ordinary  gait  of  the  horse  on  the  “power.” 
The  corn  is  fed  to  the  elevator-cups  through  a 
hopper  below  the  floor ;  shown  only  in  cross  sec¬ 
tion  in  fig.  1.  The  wagon  is  driven  in  upon  the 
floor,  which  is  provided  with  a  “  Dump.”  A  trap¬ 
door,  2i  by  3  feet  is  opened  at  the  rear  of  the  loaded 
wagon,  at  the  same  time  the  floor  is  so  arranged, 
that  the  whole  wagon  tips  back,  as  shown  in  side 
view  in  figure  2,  and  the  end  board  of  the  wagon 
box  being  removed,  the  corn  slides  into  the  large 
hopper  below.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  the 
whole  floor  arranged  to  tip,  but  simply  two  narrow 
sills  upon  which  the  wheels  must  be  placed.  Mr. 
W.’s  floor  is  so  arranged,  and  this  leaves  the  central 
portion  of  the  floor  stationary,  except  the  trap¬ 


Fig.  2. — END  VIEW  OF  MAIN  PART. 


door  and  movable  sills.  The  com,  after  it  is  carried 
from  the  hopper  at  B,  to  the  top  of  the  pulley  A, 
vtfhere  the  cups  are  inverted,  is  thrown  upon  a  long 
smooth  horizontal  belt,  which  is  run  by  a  cord  con¬ 
necting  A,  with  the  belt  pulley  at  A1,  a  short  distance 
below  it.  This  horizontal  belt  runs  the  whole  length 
of  the  storing  portion  of  the  house,  and  iust  below 


section  of  the  storing  room,  and  gives  an  idea  of 
the  way  the  sides  of  the  house  are  braced,  by  means 
of  ordinary  boards,  nailed  to  the  sides  of  the  beams 
which  run  from  the  ground  to  the  roof.  “The 
crib  stands  on  posts  cut  26  inches  long,  and  set  in 


Fig.  3. — CROSS  SECTION  OF  STORE  HOUSE. 


the  ground  about  one  foot,  and  the  ground  is  so 
raised  that  no  water  will  run  under  the  same.” 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  54. 

BT  ONE  OF  THEM. 

It  is  not  very  long  ago  that  our  agricultural  pa¬ 
pers  were  printing  with  quotation  marks,  and 
clearly  expressed  “credit,” — as  if  the  authors 
should  be  held  responsible  for  their  own  Mun- 
chausenisms — tales  of  how  Chinese  and  Egyptian 
poultry  raisers  hatched  chickens  in  ovens,  or  heated 
rooms,  or  even  in  manure  heaps.  Their  readers 
accepted  the  tales  with  grains  of  allowance,  suppos¬ 
ing  that  some  truth  must  lie  at  the  bottom.  The 
times  have  changed.  Now, 

Artificial  Incubation 

is  established  as  an  economical  system,  and  before 
long — 1  hazard  the  prediction — more  eggs  will  be 
hatched  by  kerosene  than  under  hens.  Perhaps  I 
live  in  rather  an  incubative  neighborhood,  but  iu 
all  probability,  we  are  neither  more  progressive, 
nor  more  experimentally  inclined,  than  many  others. 
There  is  indeed  one  monster  establishment,  which 
I  am  ashamed  to  say  I  have  not  visited  for  many 
months,  where  the  weekly  hatch  altogether  by  arti¬ 
ficial  heat,  amounts  to  several  thousands,  where  the 
eggs  are  collected  from  the  surrounding  country 
by  wagon  loads,  and  received  by  express  from 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  This,  though  It  may  be, 
or  may  not  be  very  successful  as  a  business  enter¬ 
prise,  is  necessarily  what  common  farmer  folk  can 
not  imitate.  It  demonstrates,  if  demonstration  be 
needed,  the  practicability  of  egg-hatehing  artifi¬ 
cially.  I  have  been  interested  in  a  more  difficult 
problem,  namely  :  Is  artificial  incubation  profitable 
on  a  small  scale  ?  That  I  have  not  yet  determined, 
yet  hope  what  I  write  may  add  to  the  stock  of 
general  knowledge  on  this  important  question. 

I  have  an  Incubator  for  100  eggs,  without  any 
automatic  means  of  either  regulating  the  flame,  or 
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First,  we  observe  on  the  second  day  an  obvious 
cloudiness  in  some  eggs— others  that  prove  fertile 
show  very  little  if  any,  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
thickness  of  the  shells.  The  next  day  the  cloud  is 
denser  and  more  local,  the  next,  the  head  is  seen  as 
a  black  or  dark  spot,  and  about  the  fifth  day  it  will 
be  observed  to  move  about  considerably.  A  motion 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  yolk  which  contains  at  or 
near  its  upper  surface  the  germinal  vesicle  or  seat 
of  life,  is  caused  to  float  in  the  albuminous  fluid  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  the  germ  side  up,  by  means 
of  thick  masses  of  albumen,  called  chalazse.  This 
floating  up  of  the  yolk,  and  of  the  cloudy  appear¬ 
ance  and  of  the  dark  spots  which  indicate  the 
places  of  the  eyes  and  heart,  and  more  or  less  of 
other  organs  as  the  time  progresses,  is  of  course 
entirely  involuntary,  but  the  motions  which  may 
be  seen  on  and  after  the  fifth  day  are  obviously 
voluntary,  and  I  suppose  arise  from  the  fact  that 
the  intense  light  is  more  or  less  disagreeable  to  the 
little  prisoner.  In  some  cases  this  motion  is  dis¬ 
tressingly  active,  so  that  the  observer  is  impelled 
to  lay  the  egg  aside  and  give  the  little  fellow  a 
rest,  for  fear  of  hurting  him  from  over  exertion. 

The  Removal  of  Infertile  Eggs 
is  of  course  easy,  and  the  thing  to  do.  I  found 
that  eggs  which  had  been  ten  days  in  the  Incubator 
aud  were  still  clear,  and  when  boiled  for  salad  were 
perfectly  good,  but  of  course  it  would  have  been 
just  as  well  to  have  removed  them  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day.  An  infertile  egg  will  remain  through 
the  whole  period  of  incubation  without  essential 
change,  but  those  in  which  vitality  has  once  exist¬ 
ed,  especially  if  development  has  once  begun  aud 
then  been  destroyed,  will  scon  spoil.  So  long  as 
eggs  remain  vital  they  may  be  kept  fit  to  eat — at 
least  for  many  uses.  For  hatching  they  should  be 
fresh  of  course,  and  the  fresher  the  better. 

Eggs  should  be  kept  for  any  purpose  in  a  cool, 
rather  moist  place,  like  an  ordinary  cellar,  and 
turned  once  in  three  or  four  days.  This  turning  is 
to  prevent  the  yolk  from  adhering  to  the  shell. 
When  this  occurs  the  vitality  of  the  egg  is  lost. 

Dry  Spring  Weather. 

May  drouths  are  dreadful.  Nothing  so  takes  the 
pluck  out  of  farmers  as  to  see  the  grass  crop  burn¬ 
ing  up  in  May,  or  the  rye  over  their  broad  acres 
struggling  up  to  get  two  or  three  feet  high  and 
heading  out  with  ears  two  inches  long.  Wheat 
comes  on  a  little  later,  and  there  may  be  hope  for 
that,  and  spring  grains  with  plenty  of  rain  may 
take  a  start  as  late  as  the  first  of  June.  With 
what  shall  we  supplement  the  lost  grass  crop  ? 

1  am  sowing  “  Golden  Millet.”  I  tried  it  a  few 
years  ago  and  raised  a  heavy  crop,  which  was  well 
liked  by  the  cattle— rather  coarse  hay  it  is  true,  but 
if  the  cattle  will  eat  it  as  well  as  they  did  before,  I 
shall  be  satisfied.  Some  of  my  neighbors  are  put¬ 
ting  in  Hungarian  Grass.  That  is  an  older  and  bet¬ 
ter  known  forage  plant,  and  they  know  all  about 
it.  They  have  raised  “  Hungarian  ”  and  sold  their 
timothy  for  years,  and  are  satisfied.  The 

New  Sorghum,  “Early  Amber  Sugar  Cane,” 

promises  well  as  a  fodder  crop,  and  I  have  a  small 
patch  of  that  to  report  upon  by  and  by,  but  after 
all  when  it  comes  to  a  main  crop— when  I  must  put 
in  something  which  will  surely  furnish  good  and 
abundant  fodder  I  fall  back  on  corn,  Southern 
White  Dent,  or  Evergreen  Sweet.  The  millets  and 
the  sorghums,  and  the  Prickly  Comfrey  aud  such 
things,  must  stand  aside  for  corn.  I  suppose  I  am 
as  old-fogyish  as  my  neighbors  who  prefer  Hunga¬ 
rian  to  Golden  Millet,  but  old  friends  and  true 
friends  are  to  be  held  fast  to  in  such  times  as  these 
when  clover  and  timothy  and  even  orchard  grass 
“  go  back  on  us.”  This  is  a  season  for  the  French 
system  of  tanking  corn-fodder — “ensilage” — to 
prove  its  worth.  The  experiments,  which  have 
been  well  made,  indicate  that  the  value  of  the 
process  is  not  much  overrated.  It  is  a  pity  that  we 
can  not  try  this  on  a  small  scale,  for  so  many  more 
would  thus  gradually  work  into  it. 

It  seems  as  if  a  season  beginning  so  dry  would 
prove  a  wet  one  by  and  by,  and  even  if  so,  the  need 
of  fodder  ciops  will  be  felt,  and  much  can  be  done 
after  the  first  of  July.  Southern  cow  peas,  and  all 


the  millets  may  be  sown  after  that,  and  will  make  a 
crop  with  any  good  superphosphate,  or  with  fine 
bone-dust  and  guano.  I  have  had  the  best  luck 
with  that — say  fifty  pounds  of  Peruvian  guano  to  a 
barrel  of  bone-dust.  The  war  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America  makes  guano  scarce  and  is  likely  to 
cut  off  oiir  supply.  Strangely  enough  we  have  no 
really  good  substitute  for  this  valuable  fertilizer. 


A  Floor  for  a  Cow’s  Stall. 


A  floor  so  constructed  as  to  allow  of  the  quick 
removal  of  all  liquid  manure,  and  thus  be  kept 


Fig.  1.— A  PORTION  OF  THE  FLOOR. 


comparatively  clean,  is  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engravings.  The  sketches  and  description  are  from 
“C.  A.  N.,”  Rockingham  Co.,  N.  H.,  who  has  had 
a  floor  of  this  kind  in  use  for  some  time,  and  is 
highly  satisfied  with  it.  Figure  1  represents  a  part 
of  the  stable  floor,  the 
front  portion,  D,  for  the 
manger  and  the  fore¬ 
legs  of  the  animals,  is 
solid  flooring.  The  rear 
portion  is  made  of  deep, 
but  narrow  slats,  F, 
which  are  wedge- 
shaped,  being  narrow 
below  and  placed  one 
inch  apart.  The  slats, 
one  of  which  is  shown 
in  figure  2,  are  3  inches 
deep,  li  inch  wide  on  top  and  I  inch  on  the  bottom. 
The  floor  complete  is  shown  in  figure  3.  The  slats 
rest  on  cross-timbers,  and  are  far  enough  from  the 
floor  below  to  permit  the  use  of  a  hoe  in  removing 


Fig:  2.— SINGLE  SLAT. 


the  manure,  and  also  to  rake  under  litter  of  any 


kind  to  absorb  the  liquid  manure.  The  floor  should 


Fig.  3.— THE  FLOOR  IN  USE. 

be  so  long  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  cow 
stepping  off  at  the  rear.  “  The  slats  should  be  of 


white  oak  or  some  hard-wood  that  will  not  break 
or  wear  out  quickly.  Those  who  have  used  this 
plan  of  floor  for  the  stable  like  it  very  much  ;  it  gives 
the  cows  a  chance  to  lie  down  with  some  comfort.” 


A  Log  Raiser. 

It  is  the  thoughtful  man  who  avails  himself  of 
any  contrivance  by  means  of  which  a  heavy  load 
can  be  moved  without  the  direct  application  of 
main  strength.  This  is  what  is  called  advantage  in 
mechanics ;  aud  it  can  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
any  one  of  the  six  mechanical  powers,  viz.,  the 
lever,  wheel  and  axle,  pulley,  inclined  plane,  wedge, 
and  screw ;  or  a  combination  of  two  or  more  of 
these  working  together.  To  this  end,  the  gaining 
of  advantage,  all  machines  are  made.  Mr.  Peter 
Werner,  Dubuque  Co.,  Iowa,  sends  a  sketch  and 
description  of  a  device  for  raising  logs,  which  is 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  stand¬ 
ard  consists  of  two  hard-wood  planks  2  by  6  and  7 
feet  long  ;  cleats  two  inches  thick  are  inserted  be¬ 
tween  them  at  the  ends,  and  well  fastened  by  bolts. 
A  support  2  by  2  inches  of  sufficient  length,  and 
fastened  with  a  bolt,  holds  the  standard  in  position. 
A  lever  4  feet  long,  with  a  hook,  passes  between 
the  two  planks  of  the  standard.  The  latter  has  two 
rows  of  holes  4  inches  apart  and  3  inches  apart 


in  the  rows.  Two  stout  pius  are  necessary  to  hold 
the  lever,  which  latter  is  provided  with  notches 
to  fit  the  pins.  In  working  the  machine  the  pins 
are  alternately  moved  up  a  hole  at  a  time.  “  In 
this  manner,  a  man  can  raise  a  log  3  feet  in  diameter 
on  to  the  wagon  without  other  help.”  There  is 
certainly  an  advantage  to  be  gained  in  using  such 
devices  if  the  most  is  to  be  made  out  of  a  limited 
amount  of  muscle  or  power  of  any  kind.  Of  course 
it  takes  longer,  but  it  is  easier,  and  in  that  is  the  gain. 


Hungarian  Grass. — A  quick  growing  plant 
is  required  for  the  production  of  a  second  crop 
upon  the  early  rye  or  other  stubble,  and  this  is  well 
supplied  in  the  Hungarian  Grass.  If  the  season  is 
warm  and  the  moisture  sufficient,  with  a  rich  soil, 
a  large  crop  of  this  valuable  fodder  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  About  one 
bushel  of  seed  is  required  per  acre,  to  be  sown 
broadcast  and  slightly  harrowed  in.  From  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  the  Hungarian  Grass  may  be 
safely  sown  as  late  as  July;  but  the  best  results 
may  be  expected  when  sown  as  early  as  June. 
Sown  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  so  it  will  give  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  excellent  succulent  green  fodder,  and 
that  when  other  green  food  is  often  scarce.  The 
plant,  when  allowed  to  ripen  fully,  has  a  head  bear¬ 
ing  a  multitude  of  hard,  sharp  bristles  or  awns, 
which  are  irritating  to  the  stomach,  especially  those 
of  horses  which  have  fed  abundantly  upon  it.  Trou¬ 
ble  from  these  can  be  avoided  by  cutting  the  crop  so 
soon  as  the  head  is  formed,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  better  fodder  in  all  other  respects  is  obtained. 
Its  excellence  as  a  soiling  crop  is  only  equalled  by 
its  value  for  fodder  when  cured  as  hay.  A  few 
acres  of  Hungarian  Grass  on  any  farm  is  a  good 
index  of  thoughtful  and  profitable  farming. 
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A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Poultry  House. 

Poultry  Houses  may  be  expensive  buildings — or 
suitable  accommodations  that  answer  the  purpose 
equally  well  may  be  very  cheaply  made.  The  essen¬ 
tial  requisites  are  a  warm,  dry,  well -lighted  and  ven¬ 
tilated  shelter,  that  will  ensure  comfort  in  winter, 
with  convenient  arrangements  for  roosts,  feeding 
space,  and  nest  boxes.  In  winter,  light  and  warmth 
are  of  the  first  importance.  Fowls  will  not  lay 
when  confined  in  cold,  wet,  and  dark  apartments. 
Windows  facing  the  south  or  southeast,  large 
jnough  to  admit  the  sun  freely,  should  be  provided, 


ai  i  made  to  slide  so  that  a  free  circulation  of  air 
can  be  secured  in  summer.  The  accompanying  plan 
or  a  poultry  bouse  will  be  found  convenient,  when 
two  varieties  of  fowls  are  kept;  yards  being  made 
in  front  of  each  compartment  for  an  out-door 
range,  when  it  is  necessary  tp  keep  them  in  con¬ 
finement.  If  but  a  single  variety  is  kept,  the  hall 
and  compartment  at  one  end  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose,  and  the  door,  A,  fig.  1,  opening  at  the  side, 
may  be  placed  at  the  end.  The  ground  plan,  shown 
in  fig.  1,  is  10  by  29  feet ;  apartments  for  fowls  10 
by  12  feet ;  A,  outside  door  ;  B ,  hall,  to  provide  for 
storing  feed,  giving  access  to  the 
nests  without  entering  the  apart¬ 
ments  in  which  the  fowls  live. 

Slatted  gates,  6s  feet  high,  are 
placed  at  C;  the  space  above  the 
gates,  and  above  the  nest  boxes, 
should  be  slatted  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air.  Large  win¬ 
dows  are  in  the  side  at  D,  D  ;  E, 
nest  boxes  ;  F,  roosts.  The  back 
nests  are  4  feet  high,  front  nests 
2  feet;  with  large  Asiatic  fowls 
the  roosts  should  be  made  nearer  the  floor.  Figure  2 
is  a  section  through  the  middle  of  the  house— from 
O  to  F,  in  fig.  1.  The  slats  in  front  of  the  nest  box¬ 
es  are  marked  H ;  other  letters  as  in  fig.  1.  The 
front  elevation,  9  ft.  high,  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  The 
doors,  Q,  G,  for  fowls,  are  near  the  main  door,  A, 
and  within  reach  from  the  hall,  so  that  they  can  be 
readily  closed  without  going  into  the  fowl  apart¬ 
ment.  An  opening  may  be  made  over  the  main 
door,  A,  for  the  purposes  of  ventilation,  with  a 
sliding  shutter  that  may  be  partly  or  entirely  closed 
from  the  alley.  The  nest  boxes  may  be  1  foot  wide 
and  16  inches  high.  For  convenience  in  cleaning, 
the  nest  boxes  may  be  made  in  sections,  so  that 
they  can  be  readily  taken  apart.  The  architectural 


finish  of  the  exterior  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  may 
conform  to  that  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  or, 
where  cheapness  is  an  object,  something  like  fig.  4 
or  5  may  answer  the  purpose.  Poultry  houses  are 
frequently  made  as  a  lean-to  against  other  build¬ 
ings,  but  all  things  considered,  it  is  best  to  have 
them  stand  apart,  and  by  themselves.  They  are 


not  desirable  near  the  horse  stable,  as  vermin  are 
liable  to  get  on  the  horses  unless  extreme  care 
is  constantly  exercised  in  their  extermination. 


The  Use  of  Hay  Tedders. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  mowing  machine 
there  has  been  no  implement  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  farmer  of  more  importance  than  the.  flay  Ted¬ 
der.  At  the  present  time,  tedders  are  so  perfect  in 
their  mechanism,  and  so  easy  in  their  action,  that 
they  may  be  ranked  among  the  necessary  labor  and 
time-saving  machines  of  the  farm.  The  tedder  is 
of  more  importance  now 
than  in  the  days  when  the 
grass  was  cut  with  the 
scythe,  because  the  mowing 
machine  leaves  the  grass 
evenly  and  compactly 
spread  —  like  a  blanket  — 
over  the  surface  of  the 
meadow,  so  that  while  the 
upper  side  becomes  parched 
and  brittle,  the  lower  por¬ 
tion  remains  wet  and  green. 
The  swaths  of  the  scythe 
mower  were  shaken  out  by 
a  hand  fork,  and  the  grass 
left  in  a  position  for  the  air 
to  penetrate  the  mass  to  dry 
it.  Now,  the  tedder  follows  the  mower  and  tosses 
the  closely  laid  grass  into  all  sorts  of  “  criss-cross  ” 
shapes,  and  the  very  best  conditions  of  rapid  and 
even  curing  are  thus  provided.  By  its  use  the  hay 
may  be  in  many  cases  so  rapidly  made  that  the 
green  grass  cut  in  the  morning  is  well  cured,  and 
may  be  housed,  hay  at  evening.  The  value  of  hay 
depends  so  largely  upon  the  way  in  which  it  is 
cured,  that  when  the  importance  of  the  tedder  is 
considered  we  must  look  beyond  the  time  and  labor 
saved,  and  note  that  the  quality  of  the  hay  is  much 
improved  by  its  judicious  use.  In  view  of  the  ex¬ 


perience  which  the  American  farmers  have  thus  far 
had  with  hay  tedders,  it  is  clear  that  they  are  not 
only  economical  machines,  but  agrowing  necessity. 


Feeding  Waste  Products— Starch  Feed; 
Grains,  Etc. 

Various  manufactures  produce  refuse  which  has 
more  or  less  value,  and  it  not  rarely  happens  that 
the  success  of  a  process  may  depend  upon  the 
proper  disposal  of  this  refuse.  Farmers  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  some  of  these  articles.  The  English  farm¬ 
er  finds  it  profitable  to  send  to  this  country  for  the 
refuse  of  our  manufacturers  of  Linseed  Oil,  in  the 
shape  of  Oil  Cake.  The  refuse  of  breweries  has 
long  been  used  under  the  name 
of  “grains,”  as  have  bran  and 
other  refuse  of  the  flouring  mills. 
The  introduction  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  starch  from  corn,  brought 
another  material,  “starch  waste,” 
to  the  notice  of  farmers,  and 
still  more  recently,  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  glucose,  or  grape  sugar, 
from  corn, has  placed  still  another 
refuse  product  on  the  market  as 
Sugar  Waste,  Glucose  Waste,  or 
Sugar  Meal.  Some  of  these  refuse  products,  like 
oil  cake,  can  be  transported  a  long  distance,  and  be 
kept  without  change,  while  others  are  readily  per¬ 
ishable,  and  can  only  be  utilized  as  food  for  stock 
by  farmers  who  live  near  the  factories.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  inquiries  concerning  the  feeding  values  of 
these  waste  products,  show  that  farmers  are  inter- 


Flg.  3. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE, 


ested  in  the  matter  ;  these,  as  well  as  inquiries  as 
to  the  feeding  value  of  other  grains,  as  compared 
with  corn,  were  referred  to  Prof.  Atwater ;  we  bring 
his  several  replies  together  in  the  present  article. 


“Corn  Feed.”  “Starch.  Feed,” 
waste  from  the  manufacture  of  starch  and  glucose 
from  com.  No  analyses  of  waste  from  glucose 
manufacture  are,  so  far  as  we  know,  accessible. 
Below  are  analyses  of  “Starch  Waste,”  or  “Corn 
Starch  Feed  ”  from  the 
Glen  Cove  Starch  Man¬ 
ufactory,  Long  Island- 
No.  1,  analyzed  by  Prof. 
Atwater,  “  as  taken 
from  the  factory",” 
weighs  from  75  to  85 
lbs.  per  bushel,  averag¬ 
ing  £0  lbs.,  and  costs  23 
cts.  per  100  lbs.  It  is 
fed  to  milch  cows, about 
one  peck  at  a  feed,  be¬ 
ing  mixed  with  corn, 
meal,  bran,  and  sometimes  roots.  No.  2,  analyzed 
by  Prof.  Johnson,  is  described  as  “  sold  iu  New' 

Haven,  Conn.,  at  20  cts.  per  bushel _ a  moist, 

slumpy,  mass,  with  a  sourish  smell.” 


No.  1. 

Water . 72  19  per  cent. 

Ash . 12  “ 

Albuminoids .  3.56  “ 

Woody  fibre .  3.36  “ 

O tli er  Carbohydrates  .18.78  “ 

Fats .  1.99 


./o. 

62.27  per  cent. 

.27 

5.67 

1.58 

28.90 

1.31 


No.  1  is  calculated  to  contain,  iu  digestible  formr: 
Albuminoids,  3.2  per 
cent ;  Carbohydrates, 

19.3  per  cent;  Fats, 

1 . 8  per  cent.  Reckon¬ 
ing  these  digestible 
nutrients  at  41  cts.  per 
lb.  for  albuminoids  and 
fats,  and  ®/io  cts.  per  lb. 
for  carbohydrates,  the  Fig.  5.  front  elevation.. 
valuation  would  be  39  cts.  per  100  lbs.  Doubtless- 
the  glucose  waste  is  very  similar  to  the  starch  waste. 

Corn  Meal  and  Grains— Their  Feeding  Values- 


In  the  American  Agriculturist  for  Jan.,  1879,  p.  10,. 
Dec.,  1879,  p.  497,  and  Jan.,  1880,  p.  9,  are  analyses 
and  valuations  of  feeding-stuffs  with  explanations. 
The  following  figures,  from  these  and  other  sources, 
refer  to  American  products.  They  represent,  not 
the  total  percentages  of  nutritious  materials,  but 
the  amounts  that  are  calculated  from  composition 
and  results  of  feeding  trials,  to  be  actually  digesti¬ 
ble,  and  hence  nutritious :  J 


FEEDING  STUFFS. 

Digestible 

Nutrients. 

•■s  . 

$ 

2 

^  ^  © 
^  -a, 

!«■§ 
ri  £  S 

©  6? 

o  £ 

Fats. 

pr  ct. 

pr  ct.  pr  ct.  as  l  : 

Corn,  N.  E.  yellow'.  8-rowed.. 

8.4 

66.8 

_ 2.8 

8.8 

1.01. 

Corn,  Western,  yellow . . . 

7.5 

67.9 

2.5 

9.9 

0.97 

Corn,  Southern,  white  . . 

K  2 

67.6 

2.4 

9.1 

1.04 

Corn,  sweet . 

9.6 

16.8 

5.9 

8.0 

1.19 

Oats,  No.  1,  white . 

8.7 

43.3 

4.0 

6.2 

0  94 

Bariev  feed . 

10.1 

57.1 

2.1 

6.2 

1.05 

Rice-feed... ......  . . . 

7.3 

49.1 

1.4 

7.3 

0.82 

Wheat-bran,  (shorts) . 

10.0 

48.:') 

3.1 

5.6 

1.(1 

Middlings . 

8.9 

54.8 

2.6 

6.9 

1.0) 

Rye-bran . 

12.2 

46.2 

3.6 

4  5 

1.0t> 

StGrch-waste  Grom  corn)  ... 

3.2 

19.3 

1.8 

7.4 

0.39 

Malt-sprouts. ... _ .......... 

20.8 

43.7 

0.9 

2.2 

1 .33 

Palm-nut  meal... . 

12.9 

56.8 

14.0 

7.2 

1.67 

Cotton-seed  meal . . 

83.2 

17.6 

16.2 

1.8 

2.30 

Linseed-cake . . 

27.6 

27.0 

10.4 

2  0 

1.89 

Eastern  vs.  W'estern  Corn. — The  analysis  of 
“Western  Yellow”  Corn  represents  sample  as 
brought  in  bulk  from  the  West.  Western  Corn, 
well  cured  and  housed,  is  fully  equal  to  Eastern, 
but  the  field-cured  corn,  as  it  actually  comes  to  the 
Eastern  markets,  seems  to  be  somewhat  inferior  to 
our  home-grown,  as  the  figures  above  imply.  Those 
who  wish  to  study  into  the  composition  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Corn,  and  other  Feeding-stuffs,  .will  find  a  val¬ 
uable  Compilation  of  Analyses  of  these  foods,  by 
Dr.  E.  H.  Jenkins,  in  the  Report  of  the  Connec¬ 
ticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  for  1879. 


London  Purple  vs.  Paris  Green. — Both  of 
these  substances  are  deadly  poisons,  and  equally  ef¬ 
fective  in  killing  the  Potato  Beetle.  The  “  Purple  ” 
has  some  advantage  over  the  “  Green  ”  in  its  great¬ 
er  cheapness,  it  being  a  secondary  product  in  the 
making  of  aniline  dyes.  Cheapness  obviates  the: 
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temptation  to  adulterate  it,  as  has  been  done  with 
Paris  Green.  The  Purple  is  more  finely  pulverized 
and  can  be  more  thoroughly  distributed  either  in 
the  dry  or  wet  way,  and  its  color  is  more  striking 
than  the  “Green,”  an  important  characteristic  in 
any  poison,  making  it  more  conspicuous  to  the  eye. 


About  Training  Animals. 

“  The  Ox  knoweth  his  owner,  and  the  Ass  his 
master’s  crib,”  was  the  expression  used  2,640  years 
ago,  by  one  of  the  grandest  writers  of  that  period, 
when  he  wished  to  express  the  stupidity  of  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  could  not  or  would  not  think  or  “  con¬ 
sider.”  The  form  of  expression  and  joining  him 
with  the  ass,  show  the  low  estimate  placed  upon 
the  intelligence  of  the  ox  in  those  days,  and  there 
has  been  little  change  in  this  respect  down  to  our 


own  times,  despite  the  wonderful  improvements 
made  in  the  physical  form  of  some  bovine  breeds. 
We  attribute  to  horses  a  knowledge  almost  human, 
in  the  feats  they  are  taught  to  perform,  and  we  all 
have  seen  or  heard  of  the  “learned  pig”  even. 
But  the  most  that  is  expected  or  sought  for  in  the 
ox  is  to  understand  “Haw,”  “Gee,”  “  ’G’long,” 
and  “  Whoa,”  and  the  failure  to  do  so  brings  the 
inevitable  blow  from  the  goad.  Thanks  to  a  Massa¬ 
chusetts  farmer,  and  to  the  enterprise  of  the  noted 
showman,  this  low  estimate  of  our  patient,  faithful 
servant  is  likely  to  be  greatly  modified.  The  tens 
of  thousands  of  boys,  and  men  too,  who  visit  Bar- 
num’s  “  Greatest  Show  on  Earth,”  as  he  is  pleased 
to  call  it,  will  carry  home  one  new  idea  at  least,  if 
they  profit  as  much  as  we  did,  by  dropping  in 
specially  to  see  the  “  trained  steers,”  as  that  came 
directly  in  the  line  of  our  profession.  They  will 
learn  that  patience,  kindness,  firmness,  with  a 
reasonable  amount  of  mental  ability  themselves, 
and  using  it,  will  bring  the  ox  up  to  almost  as  high 
a  degree  of  intelligent  action  and  performance  as 
has  ever  been  exhibited  by  any  other  domestic  ani¬ 
mal,  whether  horse  or  pig,  and  we  had  almost  said 
dog,  though  if  half  the  stories  told  of  dogs  be  half 
true,  we  must  allow  them  to  be  a  good  deal  human. 
One  useful  lesson  we  would  inculcate  is,  that,  as 
patient  as  is  the  ox,  he  doubtless  feels,  more  thau 
we  are  apt  to  think  of,  the  cruel  blows  that  are 
ever  falling  upon  him  from  the  first  hour  of  being 
yoked  until  led  to  the  slaughter-house,  and  not 
even  there  allowed  the  most  kindly  mode  of  sacri¬ 
fice — as  witness  the  clubbing,  the  torture  of  being 
swung  up  by  one  leg,  encircled  with  a  chain,  etc. 
A  second  lesson  is,  that  by  proper  treatment  he 
may  be  trained  to  be  even  a  much  more  service¬ 
able  friend  and  servant  than  he  now  is.  Our  own 
artist  has  illustrated,  a  single  feat  we  saw  performed 
by  a  pair  of  young  steers— grade  Alderneys,  or  per¬ 
haps  a  cross  between  Alderneys  and  Ayrshires,  said 
to  be  twins,  rather  under  medium  size,  of  dark 
chocolate  dun  color,  shading  into  black,  with  flecks 
and  patches  of  white — about  three  years  old,  and 
raised,  we  believe,  by  Henry  N.  Taft,  of  Worcester 
Co.,  Mass.  Well,  these  trained  steers  or  oxen 
marched  to  the  sound  of  music,  danced  to  it  a  good 
deal  better  than  the  writer  could  ,  they,  at  word  of 
command,  or  by  motion  of  a  whip  (not  hit  by  it) 
changed  positions,  lay  down  in  different  postures 
and  places;  knelt  and  walked  about  on  their  knees; 
they  gambolled  with  each  other  in  various  ways, 
just  as  signaled  to  do  by  word  or  a  wave  of  the 
hand  ;  they  each  lay  down,  and  the  other  walked 


over  the  prostrate  one  ;  and  they  climbed  and  stood 
upon  boxes  scarcely  larger  than  a  barrel ;  one 
would  stretch  himself  out  with  his  fore  and  hind 
feet  upon  two  separate  boxes,  and  the  other 
crouched  down  and  passed  back  and  forth  under 
his  mate  as  often  as  directed  to  do  so,  and  then 
changed  places  and  repeated  the  performance  ;  they 
walked  up  and  down  stairs,  also  came  up  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions,  saluting  (we  suppose)  as  they  passed. 
The  boys  cheered  the  most  when  one  of  them 
mounted  the  platform  at  the  head  of  half  a  dozen 
steps,  and  reaching  up  his  head  pulled  a  string 
with  his  mouth  that  fired  a  pistol  on  the  top  of  a 
pole  above.  (But  this  was  a  trick— the  boys  at  a 
distance  probably  did  not  see  that  there  was  a  small 
toothsome  carrot  on  the  end  of  the  string.)  The 
older  people  joined  most  in  the  cheering  when  these 
oxen  deliberately,  and  with  a  good  deal  of  ingenui¬ 
ty,  managed  to  get  on  to 
the  opposite  ends  of  a 
long  plank  placed  across 
a  center  stand  two  or 
more  feet  high  as  a  ful¬ 
crum,  and  then  changed 
their  center  of  gravity  and 
see-sawed  as  prettily  as 
any  two  boys  or  girls  do 
when  they  call  out,  “  now 
we  go  up,  up,  upie,  and 
now  we  go  down,  down, 
downie.”  And  still  more, 
one  of  them  took  posi¬ 
tion  over  the  center,  and 
by  throwing  his  weight 
first  upon  his  hind  and 
then  upon  his  fore-feet,  which  he  did  with  ease, 
and  made  the  long  ends  of  the  plank  see-saw  with 
a  rapidity  and  regularity  quite  equal  to  their  waltz¬ 
ing,  in  which  they  tripped  off  at  a  step  that  would 
hardly  be  called  “  light  ”  or  “  fantastic,”  but  live¬ 
ly,  whirling  and  circling  in  a  way  which  must  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  dizzy  and  mazy  enough  for  them. 
We  do  not  remember  all  their  performances,  but 
have  given  enough  to  show  what  can  really  be  done 
in  the  way  of  teachiug  oxen.  They  were  as  gentle 
as  cosset  lambs,  yet  bright,  sprightly,  and  quick  in 
their  motions.  They  travel  in  the  yoke  together, 
and  go  through  all  their  performances  without  any 
boisterous  words  of  command,  without  any  whip¬ 
ping,  but  with  a  small  whip  always  in  sight,  and 
perhaps  an  occasional  threat,  to  quicken  their  obedi¬ 
ent  action.  Their  performances  are  simply  the  re¬ 
sult  of  training,  and  as  such  are  the  evidence  of 
patient,  careful  work,  hour  after  hour,  again  and 
again  repeated,  by  a  kindly  man.  His  success  natur¬ 
ally  suggests  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  topic  of 
How  to  Do  It. 

The  writer  has  had  a  certain  success  in  training 
animals,  which  leads  him  not  only  to  appreciate 
good  results,  but  to  know  by  what  means  they 
were  brought  about.  When  dogs  are  trained  under 
the  lash,  they  may  do  very  well,  but  it  is  eroucli- 
ingly,  with  the  tail  between  the  legs,  with  a  certain 
uncertainty,  as  if  they  did  not  know  for  sure 
whether  the  dreaded  lash  might  not  be  their  re¬ 
ward  even  for  well  doing.  This  is  pitiable,  and  is 
not  the  case  with  Mr.  Barnum’s  cattle.  They  know 
that  the  whip  is  in  reserve — and  that  is  right.  They 
have  enough  of  what  we  may  say  is  “human  ”  in 
them  to  need  both  the  reward  of  well  doing,  and 
the  dread  of  the  consequences  of  inattention  and 
laziness.  These  are  the  “  besetting  sins  ”  of  oxen, 
and  in  fact  of  animals  generally — as  well  brute  as 
human.  Now  and  then  we  have  a  horse,  a  dog,  an 
ox,  not  unfrequently  a  boy,  nervous,  wide-awake, 
quick,  thoughtful,  prompt,  easy  to  teach,  that  is, 
quick  to  learn,  and  with  a  good  memory.  Such  are 
pleasant  pupils,  and  do  their  teachers  credit,  but  it 
is  no  reason  why  the  stupid  or  less  bright  ones  should 
not  also  be  trained.  Here  is  where  the  use  of  the  whip 
comes  in,  not  to  produce  fear  of  the  consequence  of 
honestly  made  blunders,  if  we  may  use  the  expres¬ 
sion,  but  to  keep  the  faculties  active,  and  the  wide¬ 
awake  condition  the  prevailing  one— not  a  punish¬ 
ment,  but  a  spur.  The  observations  apply  equally  to 
horses,  dogs,  cattle,  and  children,  but  of  course  each 
of  these  has  its  peculiar  nature  and  tendencies  which 
must  be  rationally  considered,  and  must  guide  our 


training ;  with  oxen  which  are  slow  in  their  motions, 
and  deliberate'in  their  thought  and  perceptions,  the 
quality  of  patience  and  kindliness  is  especially  nec¬ 
essary  in  training.  It  is  easy  to  make  any  animal 
wild  and  scary,  and  so  spoil  the  work  of  hours  of 
patient  labor,  and  cause  a  lack  of  that  confidence 
in  the  trainer  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  suc¬ 
cess.  When  provoked  by  stupidity  or  wilful  oo- 
stinacy,  the  trainer  is  very  apt  to  get  angry.  It  is 
the  worst  thing  he  can  do,  and  if  he  can’t  help  it, 
the  thing  for  him  to  do — the  only  thing  for  any 
teacher  to  do— is  to  lay  down  his  whip  or  rod  and 
go  away  by  himself  and  cool  off ;  stir  up  in  his  own 
heart  a  sympathy  for  the  brutes  or  for  the  boys. 

We  do  not  mean  that  in  training  animals  a  man  may 
after  a  while  go  back,  when  cooled  off— and  then 
punish — that  is  well  enough  in  the  case  of  boys,  for 
we  “humans”  have  better  memories  and  reasoning 
powers  than  brutes,  and  understand  that  punish¬ 
ment  may  be  delayed  and  still  be  just,  while  with 
animals  the  punishment  must  always  follow  the 
offense  quickly,  promptly,  kindly,  coolly,  coldly,  as 
if  a  law  of  nature  had  been  broken.  If  an  ox  runs 
into  the  thorn-bush,  the  thorns  prick,  they  scratch 
his  hide,  they  enter  his  flesh,  they  hurt — not  after  a 
while,  but  then  and  there,  without  consideration  or 
pity.  The  punishment  is  exactly  measured  to  the 
offense.  We  have  an  advantage  over  this  thorn- 
bush  system  of  training  in  that  we  may  use  per¬ 
suasive  measures — rewards  as  well  as  punishment — 
carrots  and  sugar  as  a  reward  for  well  doing.  When 
the  cattle  in  the  show  fired  a  pistol,  they  did  it  by 
nibbling  at  a  carrot.  (We  suggest  to  the  great 
Showman  that  a  duel  between  the  oxen,  with  clowns 
for  seconds,  a  mule  for  referee,  and  the  carrots 
labelled  “satisfaction,”  would  be  an  appropriate 
satire,  which  would  be  appreciated  by  the  people 
and  satisfactory  to  the  cattle,  if  the  carrots  be  fresh.) 


A  Garden  Brush.— Mr.  L.  Prentice,  Leaven¬ 
worth  Co.,  Kansas,  sends  a  sketch  and  description 
of  a  Garden  Brush  which  he  has  “  used  with  great 
satisfaction  for  putting  in  small  seeds.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  three  poles  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
two  of  which  are  arranged  as  cross  bars  pinned  to¬ 
gether  near  each  end,  but  about  eight  inches  apart; 
and  the  third  one,  serving  as  a  tongue,  passes  under 
the  front  bar  and  over  the  rear  one,  and  is  pinned 


Fig.  1.— CONSTRUCTION  OF  THE  BRUSH. 


or  bolted  to  both.  The  front  bar  has  several  up¬ 
right  pins  on  which  the  brush  is  hung  by  forks  in 
the  brush,  and  passing  under  the  rear  pole  is  held 
at  an  angle  of  about  45  degrees,  bringing  the  small 
ends  of  the  brush  into  wear  until  worn  too  short, 
when  they  are  easily  replaced.”  The  construction 
of  this  garden  brush,  which  is  so  handy  for  smooth- 


Fig.  2.— THE  BRUSH  COMPLETE. 


ing  over  the  ground  and  covering  small  seeds  sown 
in  rows,  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  in  figure  2  it 
is  complete  and  ready  for  use  in  the  garden. 
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Keeping  One  Cow. 

[second  prize  essay.] 

[The  judges  who  patiently  went  through  the  task 
of  reading  over  70  essays  of  various  lengths,  inform 
us  that  there  were  many  of  these  that  in  some  one 
particular  were  superior  to  all  others,  but  that  in 
awarding  the  prizes  they  were  governed  solely  by 
the  conditions  of  the  offer.  We  here  give  the  essay 
to  which  the  second  prize  was  awarded.  It  was 
signed  “Doctor,”  and  was  found  to  be  by  W.  L. 
Battles,  Gerard,  Pa.  The  prize  essays,  together 
with  several  of  the  most  desirable  of  the  others, 
will  soon  appear  in  a  pamphlet  or  book  form. — Eds.] 

Instead  of  writing  on  how  a  cow  might  be  kept, 
I  propose  simply  to  tell  just  how  we  manage  our 
cow,  what  we  feed  her,  how  we  procure  that  food  ; 
in  fact,  everything  relating  to  her  care,  so  that  any 
one  can  go  and  do  likewise. 

“  Spot,”  we  call  her,  for  she  has  a  beautiful  white 
spot  in  her  forehead,  is  not  a  Jersey,  for  we  can 
not  afford  to  buy  one  at  the  prices  at  which  they 
are  held  with  us  ;  nor  is  she  a  thorough-bred  of  any 
kind  ;  yet  she  is  a  good  cow,  of  medium  size,  fills 
a  twelve-quart  pail  each  night  and  morning,  when 
her  milk  is  in  full  flow,  that  raises  a  thick  coat  of 
rich  cream,  which,  after  being  churned,  furnishes 
all  the  butter  needed  for  a  family  of  six,  and  some 
to  spare.  Our  place  is  small,  only  two  acres,  and  a 
portion  of  this  is  covered  by  the  dwelling,  barn, 
poultry-house,  etc.  The  fruit  garden  occupies 
about  one-fourth  of  an  acre,  and  from  this  portion 
nothing  is  grown  to  furnish  food  for  “  Spot.”  Ad¬ 
joining  the  barn  there  is 

Half  an  Acre  in  Grass, 
or  mostly  clover ;  fine  manure  is  liberally  spread 
over  this  each  spring  and  fall,  and  every  spring  a 
quart  of  clover  seed  is  sown,  so  as  fast  as  the  old 
plants  die  out,  young  ones  take  their  place.  A 
bushel  of  land  plaster  is  sown  on  this  when  the 
grass  begins  to  start  in  the  spring.  This  plot  pro¬ 
duces  a  very  heavy  growth  of  grass  and  clover, 
enabling  us  to  cut  it  three  times  each  season  ; 
about  the  first  of  June,  August,  and  October.  A 
coat  of  fine  manure  is  always  spread  over  the  ground 
immediately  after  each  mowing.  The  gnfss  is  most¬ 
ly  cured,  and  makes  fine  hay  for  winter  feeding. 
Occasionally  a  small  portion  of  the  crop  is  used 
green  for  soiling.  Besides  the  land  occupied  by 
buildings,  fruit  garden,  and  clover  plot,  there  re¬ 
mains  about  one  acre,  which  we  call  the  garden. 
Here  are  grown  all  the  vegetables  for  the  family’s 
use,  besides  some  to  sell.  About  one-fourth  of  it 
is  planted  to  Early  Rose  potatoes,  and  as  soon  as 
these  are  sufficiently  ripe  for  use  or  market,  they 
are  dug,  and  sweet  corn,  in  drills,  for  fodder,  is 
sown  upon  the  land.  Another  fourth  of  an  acre  is 
planted  to  sugar-beets  ;  the  ground  being  very  rich, 
the  yield  is  always  large ;  this  season  (1879),  al¬ 
though  very  dry,  I  harvested  178  bushels.  Our  cow 
is  very  fond  of  the  beets,  and  I  think  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  better  to  keep  up  a  flow  of  milk,  and  they  give 
it  no  bad  flavor,  as  do  turnips.  An  additional 
fourth  of  an  acre  is  planted  to  sweet,  or  evergreen, 
corn  ;  as  fast  as  the  corn  is  picked  for  use  or  mar¬ 
ket,  the  green  stalks  are  cut  up,  run  through  the 
cutting-box,  and  every  particle  of  them  consumed. 
As  soon  as  the  corn  is  all  harvested,  the  ground  it 
occupied  is  thoroughly  fitted  and  manured,  and 
then  sown  to  winter  rye,  to  be  used  for  soiling  the 
next  spring,  after  which  the  ground  is  again  pre- 
pared' for  corn.  The  remaining  fourth  acre  is  de¬ 
voted  to  early  peas,  beans,  cabbages,  and  other 
garden  vegetables  ;  as  soon  as  one  crop  is  off,  the 
ground  is  prepared,  and  something  else  is  almost 
always  planted  or  sown  ;  consequently,  on  the  most 
of  this  acre,  two  crops  are  produced  each  season, 
except  where  sugar-beets  are  grown,  or  late  cab¬ 
bages,  which  require  the  whole  season  to  mature. 
With  the  clover  on  the  half  acre,  and  the  forage 
crops  and  roots  on  the.acre,  we  have  not  only  had 
sufficient  food  for  the  cow  the  entire  season,  but 
have  also  kept  our  family  horse,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  one  load  of  oat  straw  purchased  for  three 
dollars,  to  mix  in  with  the  fodder  com  ;  this  is 
hard  to  cure  sufficiently  to  keep  bright  and  sweet 
through  the  winter,  but  by  mixing  a  layer  of  corn- 


fodder,  and  a  layer  of  straw,  it  all  comes  out  nice 
and  bright.  Besides  keeping  both  horse  and  cow, 
we  have  marketed  from  this  little  farm,  in  berries, 
vegetables,  butter,  eggs,  poultry,  and  one  fat  hog 
weighing,  dressed,  over  300  lbs.,  $468  dollars  worth 
of  the  above  produce,  keeping  enough  for  our  own 
use,  and  salting  down  one  barrel  of  pork. 

The  barn  is  25  by  30  feet,  with  the  stable  on  the 
south  side.  The  stall  for  “  Spot  ”  is  five  feet  wide, 
and  the  floor  on  which  she  stands  is  five  feet  long, 
with  a  manger  two  feet  wide  in  front,  one  and  a 
half  foot  high  next  to  the  cow,  and  three  feet  next 
to  the  barn  floor.  She  is  fastened  with  a  wide 
strap  around  her  neck,  attached  to  a  chain  eighteen 
inches  long,  which  is  fastened  to  a  staple  driven 
into  a  post  at  a  corner  of  the  stall  adjoining  the 
manger  ;  this  gives  her  room  to  turn  her  head  so 
as  to  lick  any  portion  of  her  body.  The  floor  is 
made  of  two-inch  plank,  battened  on  the  under 
side  with  thin  boards,  raised  from  the  ground  ten 
inches  in  rear  and  one  foot  in  front ;  all  the  drop¬ 
pings  and  urine  fall  into  the  four-foot  alley  behind. 
This  alley  has  a  clay  floor  beaten  perfectly  solid 
and  level.  Next  to  the  stable  door  is  a  large  bin, 
10  by  7  feet,  for  storing  road-dust  or  muck  ;  at  the 
other  end  of  the  stable  is  another  bin,  10  by  11  feet, 
for  storing  leaves  for  bedding.  My  great  object  is 
not  only  to  make  “  Spot  ”  comfortable,  and  have 
her  stable  free  from  all  bad  odors,  but  to  save  all 
the  manure,  both  liquid  and  solid.  I  find  the 

Best  Absorbent  to  be  Dried  Muck, 

pulverized,  or  road-dust  from  clayey  roads.  As  it 
is  easier  to  procure  the  latter,  I  generally  make  use 
of  that,  and  always  keep  from  two  to  three  inches 
of  it  in  the  alley ;  this  effectually  absorbs  all  the 
liquid  portions  and  all  offensive  odors.  Twice  each 
day  this  is  thrown  out  through  a  window  closed  by 
a  sliding  shutter  in  the  rear  of  the  stall,  under  a 
shed,  where  it  remains  until  wanted  for  use.  In 
the  fall  I  go  to  the  woods  and  procure  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  leaves  to  last  until  spring;  a  liberal 
use  of  these  not  only  makes  a  nice,  soft,  clean  bed, 
but  lamely  increases  the  quantity  of  manure.  The 
stable  opens  into  a  small  yard,  across  one  comer  of 
which  runs  a  small  brook.  Each  morning  the  cow 
is  permitted  to  go  out  and  drink  ;  if  the  weather  is 
pleasant,  she  is  allowed  to  remain  out  an  hour  for 
exercise.  She  is  let  out  the  same  at  night,  after 
sunset  in  warm  weather,  so  that  she  will  not  be 
annoyed  by  flies.  The  barn  is  well  battened,  and 
is  warm  in  winter ;  it  is  well  ventilated  by  two 
windows,  but  these,  in  summer,  are  darkened  by 
blinds,  with  wide  slats  to  keep  out  the  flies.  Each 
morning,  while  “Spot”  is  eating  her  breakfast, 
she  is  well  curried  with  a  curry  comb  or  card,  and 
if  any  filth  is  observed  on  her  bag  or  teats  (which  is 
very  seldom),  it  is  carefully  washed  off,  if  in  win¬ 
ter,  with  warm  water.  She  is 

Always  Treated  Pleasantly,  Never  Scolded, 

nor  whipped  ;  consequently  she  never  kicks  over 
the  pail,  or  holds  up  her  milk.  She  is  fed  in  win¬ 
ter  with  a  peck  of  sugar-beets  cut  up,  both  morn¬ 
ing,  noon,  and  night ;  also  a  bushel  of  cut  feed, 
either  corn-stalks  or  clover  hay,  wet  with  a  pailful 
of  hot  water,  with  two  quarts  of  “  sugar  meal  ”  or 
bran,  thoroughly  mixed  together,  with  a  little  salt 
sprinkled  over  it.  I  generally  use  what  is  known 
here  as  “  sugar  meal  ”  to  mix  with  her  feed ;  it  is 
com  meal  from  the  factory  after  the  sugar  or 
glucose  has  been  extracted ;  it  costs  from  10c.  to 
12ic.  per  bushel,  and  I  prefer  it  to  bran,  and  “Spot” 
likes  it  very  much.  We  consider  her  a  machine 
for  converting  the  food  we  give  her  into  milk,  and 
the  more  we  can  get  her  to  eat  and  digest,  the  more 
milk  is  obtained,  and  the  greater  the  profit.  It  is  a 
good  plan  to  change  the  food  occasionally,  substi¬ 
tuting  carrots  for  beets,  clover  hay  for  com  fodder, 
for  brutes,  like  mankind,  are  fond  of  a  variety. 

There  are  root-cutters  that  can  be  procured  for 
cutting  up  roots,  but  I  have  always  used  a  common 
spade,  ground  sharp,  and  an  empty  flour  barrel  to 
hold  the  beets.  It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  cut 
up  a  mess  of  beets  in  that  way.  With  one  bin  full 
of  road-dust,  and  the  other  full  with  leaves,  a  win¬ 
ter’s  supply  of  litter  is  secured,  and  it  is  surprising 
what  a  pile  of  manure  we  have  in  the  spring.  An¬ 
other  valuable  source  of  manure  is  the  pig-sty, 


with  plenty  of  leaves  for  a  warm  bed,  and  sufficient 
road-dust  to  absorb  all  the  liquids,  it  is  astonish¬ 
ing  how  clean  our  pigs  are,  and  the  sty  is  free  from 
all  bad  odors ;  the  big  potatoes,  and  mammoth 
beets,  show  the  richness  of  the  pig-pen  fertilizer. 

I  think  our  fifty  hens  pay  for  all  their  food  with 
the  droppings  the  poultry-house  furnishes.  The 
roosts  are  over  a  slanting  platform,  which  is  kept 
covered  with  road-dust  both  summer  and  winter, 
the  droppings  fall  on  this  floor,  and  roll  down  into 
a  large  box  twdve  feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and 
three  feet  deep.  The  dust  the  chickens  work  down 
with  the  droppingB  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all  the 
ammonia  and  preserve  all  the  fertilizing  qualities 
of  this  most  valuable  guano.  A  large  box  of  road- 
dust  is  always  kept  in  the  water-closet,  a  liberal  use 
of  which  furnishes  a  quantity  of  most  valuable 
fertilizer,  besides  freeing  the  closets  from  all  nox¬ 
ious  smells.  The  wash  water  and  slops  from  the 
kitchen  are  utilized  by  being  thrown  on  a  pile  of 
sods  and  other  rubbish,  which  are  forked  over,  and 
as  soon  as  decayed,  carted  to  the  manure  pile. 
From  so  many  sources  we  are  enabled  to  give  our 
small  farm  a 

Most  Liberal  Supply  of  Manure 

each  spring  and  fall,  so  that  even  with  the  double 
cropping  most  of  it  gets,  it  continues  to  improve, 
and  yields  more  bountifully  each  succeeding  season. 
For  sugar  beets,  the  ground  is  first  manured  heavily, 
plowed  deep,  and  thoroughly  pulverized  with  the 
cultivator,  then  marked  out  in  rows  with  a  garden 
plow,  two  feet  apart.  Manure  from  the  poultry- 
house  is  scattered  in  each  furrow,  which  should  be 
lightly  covered  with  soil,  so  the  seed  will  not  come 
in  contact  with  it ;  drop  the  seeds  about  six  inches 
apart,  covering  lightly  with  the  garden  rake. 
When  theleaves  are  about  four  inches  long,  thin  out 
to  one  plant  in  a  place,  and  fill  any  vacancies  with 
the  plants  pulled  out,  Hoe  them  thoroughly,  de¬ 
stroying  all  weeds,  which  can  easily  be  done  by 
cultivating  each  time  before  hoeing,  with  a  narrow 
cultivator.  Keep  the  ground  mellow,  and  cultivate 
three  or  four  times,  after  which  they  will  take  care 
of  themselves  and  soon  cover  the  ground.  With 
ground  in  good  condition,  and  a  fair  season,  600  to- 
800  bushels  per  acre  can  be  easily  produced.  Let 
them  grow  until  frost  comes,  when  they  should  be 
dug  with  a  garden  fork,  the  tops  cut  off,  and  stored 
for  winter.  Those  to  be  used  before  the  first  of 
March,  are  stored  in  the  cellar,  the  others  are- 
buried  in  a  long  pit,  digging  out'a  shallow  place, 
piling  up  the  roots  about  three  feet  high,  and  three 
feet  wide,  covering  well  with  straw  and  sufficient 
soil  to  keep  them  from  freezing,  putting  in  a  drain 
tile  about  every  four  feet  in  the  top  of  the  pile, 
with  one  end  to  project  a  little  through  the  cover¬ 
ing,  for  ventilation.  If  the  weather  becomes  very- 
cold,  lay  a  turf  over  the  tile,  and  remove  when> 
pleasant.  I  grow  carrots  after  the  same  plan,  and' 
store  in  like  manner.  I  prefer  beets,  as  they  are 
so  much  larger,  it  is  less  trouble  to  gather  and: 
take  care  of  them,  and  the  crop  is  generally  larger, 
still  I  always  grow  some  carrots  for  a  change.  I 
plant  sweet  corn  in  drills,  always  put  some  fertili¬ 
zer  along  the  furrow,  dropping  the  kernels  about 
eight  inches  apart,  with  the  rows  three  feet  wide,  I 
commence  planting  soon  after  May  first,  and  con¬ 
tinue  at  intervals  until  about  July  1st,  so  I  can 
have  a  fresh  supply  for  use,  and  market,  all  the 
season.  The  sweet  corn  being  grown  on  the  plot 
sown  to  winter  rye,  for  soiling,  enables  us  to  cut 
some  portions  of  it  twice,  before  the  ground  is 
needed  for  corn.  When  sowing  corn  for  fodder, 
which  is  done  as  soon  as  we  commence  digging  the 
early  potatoes,  I  sow  it  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and 
drop  the  kernels  about  one  inch  apart  in  the  drills, 
manure  from  the  pigsty  is  first  dropped  in  the 
furrow,  and  covered  with  soil  at  least  two  inches 
deep,  or  the  corn  will  not  come  up.  This  fertilizer 
is  so  strong,  if  properly  used  it  causes  a  most  ex¬ 
traordinary  growth  of  stalks.  While  the  com  is 
small,  cultivate  it  two  or  three  times  with  a  narrow 
cultivator,  when  it  will  take  care  of  itself,  and  there 
will  be  a  surprising  growth  of  stalks  ;  I  have  them 
often  six  feet  high.  Just  before  time  for  frosts, 
cut  it  with  a  scythe,  and  set  up  in  small  bunches 
bound  around  the  top,  and  leave  to  cure  until  cold 
weather.  When  it  is  to  be  put  in  the  mow,  spread 
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alternately  a  layer  of  stalks,  and  a  layer  of  straw, 
and  it  will  keep  bright  and  sweet  until  wanted. 

The  Eye  for  Spring  Soiling, 

is  sown  when  the  sweet  com  is  picked,  and  stalks 
removed,  in  drills  about  ten  inches  apart.  Fine 
manure  is  spread  on  the  ground  after  plowing,  and 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  surface  soil,  and  one  or 
two  hoeings  being  given  to  keep  the  ground  mel¬ 
low,  and  to  destroy  any  weeds  that  may  make 
•their  appearance.  By  May  1st,  the  early  sown  rye 
will  cover  the  ground  with  a  dense  growth,  at  least 
four  feet  high,  furnishing  a  large  quantity  of  most 
nutritious  green  food.  On  those  portions  of  the 
plot  where  the  latest  corn  is  to  be  planted,  two  or 
three  cuttings  are  made  ;  this  makes  most  excellent 
food  for  the  cow,  and  the  quantity  grown  on  this 
fourth  of  an  acre  will  surprise  any  one  who  has 
never  tried  it.  There  is  quite  a  plot  of  early  peas, 
and  as  soon  as  the  last  picking  occurs,  while  the 
vines  are  green,  they  are  pulled  and  fed  to  “  Spot,” 
who  relishes  them  very  much.  Turnips,  or  corn,  is 
at  once  sown  on  the  ground  where  the  peas  were. 

When  our  early  cabbages  are  taken  up,  all  the 
leaves,  and  much  of  the  stalks,  are  turned  into 
milk  by  taking  them  to  the  cow’s  manger,  and  the 
ground  at  once  planted,  or  sown,  to  something  that 
-will  make  more  food.  The  beet,  carrot,  and  turnip 
tops,  and  late  cabbage  leaves,  make  quite  a  quanti¬ 
ty  of  feed  late  in  the  fall,  if  care  is  taken  in  saving 
and  preserving  them.  Possibly  there  may  be  some 
better  forage  crop  than  “  evergreen,”  or  sugar 
com  ;  I  think  another  fall  I  will  try  the  Minnesota 
Amber  Sugar  Cane,  in  a  small  way.  I  tried  Pearl 
Millet,  in  one  row,  this  season  ;  it  tillered,  or  spread 
wonderfully,  but  did  not  do  so  well  as  the  com,  as 
the  stalks  were  small,  and  the  millet  makes  such  a 
feeble  growth,  at  first,  it  requires  the  whole  season 
to  make  as  much  fodder  as  I  get  from  corn  sowed 
the  fourth  of  July.  I  generally  manage  to  have 
the  cow  come  in  about  the  first  of  September ;  by 
that  means,  the  six  weeks  she  is  allowed  to  go  dry, 
•occurs  during  the  very  wannest  portion  of  the  sum¬ 
mer,  during  July  and  August,  when,  with  the  facil¬ 
ities  the  person  possesses  who  keeps  but  one  cow, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  good  butter  ;  it  is  also  the 
■season  when  butter  most  generally  sells  the  lowest. 

The  calf  is  taught  to  drink  after  it  is  a  week  or 
ten  days  old,  and  fed  on  a  porridge  made,  from  skim 
milk  and  wheat  middlings,  or  shorts  ;  by  t  he  time 
it  is  six  weeks  or  two  months  old  it  will  be  well  fat¬ 
tened,  and  can  be  sold  to  the  butcher  for  veal,  at  a 
good  price,  for  at  that  time  of  the  season  veal  is 
scarce  and  in  demand.  The  cow  being  in  full  flow 
of  milk  all  winter,  when  butter  is  most  always 
high,  will  pay  a  good  profit  for  her  feed  and  care. 
A  couple  of  weeks  previous  to  the  time  the  calf 
should  be  born,  I  make  a  box  stall  on  the  bam  floor, 
and  permit  the  cow  to  run  loose  in  it  until  the  calf 
is  taken  away  to  learn  to  drink.  During  this  time 
she  should  have  a  good  bed  of  leaves,  and  the  stall 
cleaned  each  night  and  morning.  So  far  at  such 
times  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty,  or  trouble; 
should  any  occur,  it  is  better  to  apply  to  an  expe¬ 
rienced  person,  than  to  try  and  doctor  her  yourself. 
After  the  calf  is  born,  I  feed  the  cow  on  warm  slops 
a  day  or  two,  permitting  the  calf  to  suck  until  the 
swelling  has  gone  from  her  bag,  and  it  has  assumed 
its  natural  condition,  then,  as  before  stated,  teach 
it  to  drink,  which  can  easily  be  done,  by  inserting 
the  finger  in  its  mouth,  and  putting  its  head  in  the 
dish,  cautiously  withdrawing  the  finger,  a  few 
times,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  no  diffi¬ 
culty,  as  it  will  help  itself. 

In  conclusion,  I  can  say  I  have  tried  to  state  just 
how  our  cow  is  managed  and  kept.  I  presume 
there  can  be  improvements  made  on  our  system.  I 
6hall  be  glad  to  take  advantage  of  the  experience 
■of  ot  hers,  at  any  and  all  times.  No  record  is  kept 
of  the  milk  obtaintd,  nor  the  butter  made.  We 
know  we  have  always  plenty  for  the  family’s  use, 
and  considerable  to  spare.  Bread  and  milk  fur¬ 
nish  the  children  half  their  food  a  portion  of  the 
time ;  pure  milk  and  plenty  of  fresh  fruits,  in  abun¬ 
dance,  we  consider  to  be  one  of  the  principal  rea¬ 
sons  why  our  family  is  so  healthy,  and  we  have  so 
few  doctor’s  bills  to  pay. 

From  our  acre  and  a  half,  all  the  food  has  been 
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grown  for  both  cow  and  horse,  except  the  $3  ex¬ 
pended  for  straw.  The  “sugar  meal”  given  the 
cow  has  not  cost  over  $5  during  the  past  year ;  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  one  half,  and  probably  more,  of  the 
clover,  corn  fodder,  green  rye,  etc.,  has  been  fed  to 
the  horse,  consequently  the  keeping  of  the  cow  can 
all  be  credited  to  the  small  area  of 

About  Three-fourths  of  an  Acre 

'  of  land,  in  addition  to  an  outlay  of  not  exceeding 
$7  for  meal,  bran,  and  straw.  This  land,  about 
one  half  of  it,  has  also  produced,  in  addition,  full 
crops  for  the  use  of  the  family,  or  market,  while 
the  sour  milk,  and  buttermilk  have  largely  assisted 
in  making  COO  lbs.  of  pork.  The  calf,  at  less  than 
two  months  of  age,  was  sold  for  $8,  which  more 
than  paid  for  the  extra  feed  bought  for  the  cow. 
The  family  that  has  never  kept  a  cow  can  hardly 
realize  the  satisfaction  and  benefits  derived  from 
such  a  source.  Children,  whose  appetites  are  often 
capricious,  will  almost  always  relish  a  cup  of  cool 
milk.  Cream,  for  our  coffee  at  breakfast,  is  much 
enjoyed  by  all,  but  realized  by  few,  and  what  can 
be  more  delicious  than  a  nice  dish  of  strawberries 
smothered  in  rich  yellow  cream.  When  we  consider 
the  small  expense,  the  little  trouble  and  care,  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  great  benefits  derived,  it  seems  sur- 
prisingtliat  any  family  will  deprive  themselves  of  so 
great  a  boon  as  that  of  keeping  a  cow.  “Doctor.” 


Novelties  are  not  always  New. 

Implements  and  devices  of  various  kinds  are 
from  time  to  time  brought  out  and  fully  explained 
as  new,  when  the  facts  are  frequently  far  otherwise. 
An  illustration  of  this  came  to  our  notice  a  short 
time  ago,  in  looking  over  an  old  work  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  entitled,  “  The  English  Improver  Improved, 
or  the  Survey  of  Husbandry  Surveyed  ”  (1653).  On 
page  203  of  this  ancient  work,  a  number  of  plows 
are  figured,  among  which  is,  “  The  Double  Plough, 
ploughing  two  furrows  atone  time.”  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  228  years  of  the  mo6t  progressive 
time  in  the  world’s  history  has  brought  no  changes 
in  the  construction  of  double  plows  ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  the  fact  of  their  antiquity  remains  the  same. 
The  directions  for  the  making  of  the  old  double 
plow  arc  very  full,  and  as  a  matter  of  historical  in¬ 
terest,  we  give  some  of  the  points,  together  with 
an  exact  reproduction  of  the  plow  itself.  “  The 
double  plough  shall  be  as  plain  as  may  be,  it  shall 
consist  of  one  long  beam  of  an  ordinary  length,  and 
another  short  one,  little  above  half  the  length  of 

the  other _ I  proceed  to  the  making  of  the  hinder- 

most  plough,  which  must  be  made  in  all  its  members 
and  branches  like  the  other,  except  the  beam  cut 

off  three  inches  before  the  Coulter-hole . The 

handles  upon  the  last  plough  you  must  set  to  the 


ship  lyeth  in  this,  whether  it  be  Dutch  or  English 

Coulter . If  a  Dutch  Coulter,  then  the  wheel  to 

be  very  well  slutted,  and  about  ten  incites  high, 
and  to  go  as  true  as  possible ;  for  the  false  cutting 
of  the  wheel  will  make  you  work  at  a  great  uncer¬ 
tainty,  which  Coulter  is  not  useful,  neither  upon 
stony,  gravelly,  flinty,  broomy,  or  rooty  ground, 
but  upon  pure  turf,  or  pure 
mould,  on  which  it  goeth 
very  easily.  The  midst  of 
the  wheel  had  need  be  an 
inch  thick,  because  of  wear¬ 
ing,  and  so  wrought  thinner 
and  thinner  towards  the 
edge  round,  untill  it  comes 
to  be  as  thin  as  a  knife  if  it 
were  possible,  but  because 
this  Coulter  is  with  many 
of  high  esteem,  and  of  some 
advantage,  and  yet  not  much 
known,  I  will  give  you  a 
figure  of  it,  as  also  of  the 
best  sort  of  English  for  its 
compass.”  This  old  instru¬ 
ment  for  cutting  the  sod  before  the  plow,  in  its 
general  make-up  or  “style,”  as  we  may  call  it,  is 
very  different  from  those  used  at  the  present  day, 
but  the  principle  of  construction  and  action  is  the 
|  same,  namely,  a  revolving  cutting  edge.  Those  per¬ 
sons  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  wheel  Coulter  so 
largely  mentioned  and  generally  re-introduced  some 
years  ago,  was  entirely  new,  must  on  seeing  this,  feel 
in  some  measure  the  basis  of  truth  in  the  wise-man’s 
saying,  “There  is  no  new  thing  under  the  sun.” 


SScplacIng  a  Morse’s  SUoe.— -  In  the  busy 
season  on  the  farm  there  is  often  much  time  lost 
and  work  delayed  by  frequent  journeys  to  the 
blacksmith  shop.  Many  of  these  visits  are  un- 
[  avoidable;  but  when  made  for  the  simple  resetting 
of  a  single  horseshoe,  it  is  expensive.  A  job  like 
the  replacing  of  a  “  thrown”  shoe  should  be  done 
;  at  home.  It  is  not  a  difficult  one,  and  the  needed 
i  tools  are  few  and  inexpensive.  A  light  hammer,  a 
pair  of  pincers,  a  punch,  all  of  which  every  farmer’s 
work  shop  should  contain  for  other  uses,  and  a  few 
’  horseshoe  nails,  are  all  that  is  necessary.  It  micht 
be  well  to  add  to  this  a  blacksmith’s  plane  to  smooth 
down  the  face  of  the  foot,  but  for  the  simple  reset¬ 
ting  of  the  shoe  this  is  not  required.  If  the  shoe 
is  only  loose,  it  may  be  tightened  by  driving  up  the 
old  nails  and  clinching  them  anew,  but  if  quite 
loose  it  had  better  be  taken  off,  which  can  bo  done 
with  the  pincers,  care  being  taken  to  not  break  the 
hoof.  All  the  old  nails  should  be  removed  by  using 
the  punch.  The  most  difficult  matter  is  the  driv¬ 
ing  of  the  new  nails,  which  must  be  so  “  pointed  ” 
at  the  end  that  they  may  not  go  into  the  “  quick," 


Fig.  1. — THE  DOUBLE  PLOW  OF  THE  17TH  CENTURY. 


placing  of  it  in  his  place,  which  1  discover  thus, 
the  first  plough  standing  in  its  working  posture,  the 
other  plough  with  the  handles  to  it,  to  be  affixed 
on  the  nearer  side,  or  left-hand,  one  furrow-breadth 
wider  than  the  other,  just  in  the  same  posture, 
both  for  depth  and  breadth  as  the  other  doth,  and 
so  held  off  from  the  first  plough-beam,  by  a  lining 
or  filling  of  wood,  just  that  substance  as  may  con¬ 
tinue  it  firm  and  fast . All  which  may  be  so 

keyed  and  cramped  up,  that  it  may  be  as  one  solid 

beam,  and  so  move  as  the  first  moves . I  for 

present  see  not  but  it  may  be  of  excellent  use  and 
expedition,  upon  many  lands  in  England  ;  and  to 
say  much  more  is  needless,  in  regard  of  which  hath 
been  before  spoken,  and  experience  of  a  good 
ploughman  will  order  it  at  pleasure.” — Both  the 
plow,  and  the  language  of  its  description  are  old, 
but  on  this  account  are  not  the  less  interesting. 
“  As  to  the  Coulter,  (fig.2),  his  truth  of  workman¬ 


but  come  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  hoof  an  inch 
or  so  above  the  sole.  This  can  be  learned  by  watch¬ 
ing  a  blacksmith,  and  if  he  is  a  good-natured  one 
he  will  willingly  show  how  it  is  done.  A  little 
practice  will  render  it  an  easy  matter  to  drive  the 
nails  in  the  proper  manner.  As  the  nails  are  driven 
through,  they  should  be  turned  down,  and  after¬ 
wards  nipped  off  with  the  pincers  and  curved  in  to 
hold  firmly.  The  work  of  resetting  a  shoe  can  be 
quickly  done,  and  at  a  time  when  no  loss  is  incurred. 
The  morning  before  work,  or  the  hour  of  rest  at 
noon,  may  be  so  employed,  and  a  journey  saved,  of 
miles  it  may  be,  to  the  nearest  blacksmith.  The 
shoe  may  come  off  at  a  time  when  replacing  it  at 
once  will  save  the  labor  of  the  team  and  hands  for 
a  half  a  day  or  more,  in  which  case  the  ability  to  re¬ 
set  the  shoe  is  a  very  labor-saving  accomplishment, 
and  should  be  possessed  by  every  economic  and 
energetic  farmer  throughout  the  country. 
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A  Baker’s  Oven. 

- o  . 

The  following  designs,  figs.  1,  2,  3,  and  4,  repre¬ 
sent  a“baker’s  oven,  suitable  for  a  village  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  hundred  inhabitants.  It  is  built 
under  ground,  and  usually  placed  below  the  side¬ 
walk  in  front  of,  and  adjoining  the  basement,  or 
baker’s  work-room,  towards  which  the  openings 
arc  made  to  face.  This  position  is  preferred  be¬ 
cause  of  its  accessibility  in  building  and  repairing. 
Figure  1  shows  the  position  of  the  oven  openings 
and  doors,  as  they  appear  on  the  inside  of  the  base¬ 
ment  wall.  The  hight  of  this  wall  is  8  feet.  If  the 
general  depth  of  the  basement  is  less,  then  a  pit  is 
made  in  the  bottom,  immediately  surrounding  the 
oven  front,  with  a  marginal  step  of  brick  work. 
The  doors  and  their  frames  are  of  cast  iron,  and  are 
set  in  the  brick-work  when  building.  The  upper 
double  doors  open  from  the  oven’s  mouth  ;  below 
it  is  the  door  of  the  ash  pit.  The  round  opening 
above  the  double  doors  has  an  8-inch  iron  collar, 
to  which  a  smoke  pipe  is  attached,  leading  to  a 
chimney.  The  niche  at  the  side,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  oven  mouth,  is  for  a  yeast  kettle,  below 

which  is  also  a  grate,  and  ash-pit  doors . Figure 

2  is  a  plan  of  the  oven  floor,  and  the  surrounding 
walls  ;  A,  floor,  “  pear-shaped,”  and  measuring  an 
average  of  9  feet  iu  diameter ;  B,  iron  grate  bars, 
and  frame  ;  C,  C,  openings  to  the  smoke  flues  ;  I), 
yeast  kettle  (16  quarts) ;  E,  E,  foundations  of 
stone-work  :  1\  mouth  of  oven  ;  G,  G,  front  wall. 
- Figure  3  is  a  cross  section  showing  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  foundations,  ash-pit,  oven  arch  or 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  OF  OVEN. 


Figure  4  represents  the  top  of  the  completed  oven, 
and  the  course  of  the  smoke  flues,  the  latter  lead¬ 
ing  from  0,  C,  in  fig.  2,  to  the  smoke-pipe  opening 
shown  in  figure  1. ....In  building  it  is  important 
that  the  foundations  shall  be  solidly  constructed 
of  the  best  material,  at  least  2  feet  thick,  and 
13  feet  square,  with  a  perfectly  level  surface. 

The  shape  of  the  floor  is  then  described  on  the  sur¬ 
face,  the  grate  set,  the  floor  laid  of  fire-brick,  and 
the  surrounding  brick-work  started  to  a  hight  of  4 
inches.  The  interior  mold  or  form  of  the  dome  is 
then  made  of  sand,  raising  the  center  18  inches. 
The  dome  is  laid  upon  this  mold,  the  first  course 
being  of  fire-brick  and  the  balance  of  ordinary  hard 
brick.  Over  the  dome  the  smoke  flues  are  laid, 
also  of  hard  brick,  and  the  whole  covered  with  a 
coat  of  hydraulic  cement  mortar,  and  finally  en¬ 
closed  with  earth.  In  laying  the  flues,  care  must 


be  taken  to  make  the  interior  smooth  with  straight 
sides  converging  at  the  pipe  opening  from  which 


they  may  be  cleaned  as  required.  A  damper  is  re¬ 
quired  in  the  smoke-pipe  to  regulate  the  draught. 
The  smoke  flue  from  the  kettle  grate  may  be  built 
in  the  wall  or  by  pipe  leading  to  the  chimney,  as 


shall  be  most  convenient.  At  completion  the  sand 
may  be  immediately  removed  from  within  the  oven 
through  the  mouth,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  dry 
out  for  at  least  eight  days,  after  which  a  slow  fire 
may  be  started  on  the  grate,  and  increased  gradu¬ 
ally  until  the  required  degrees  of  heat  are  ob¬ 
tained,  and  the  oven  is  then  ready  for  baking. 


Sawdust  for  Bedding1. 

One  of  our  most  valued  correspondents  writes  : 
We  have  tried  for  two  years  dry  sawdust  in  the 
cows’  stable,  and  on  the  whole  like  it  better  than 
any  bedding  we  have  ever  tried.  It  makes  a  more 
comfortable  bed,  completely  absorbs  the  urine,  and 
the  cow  is  kept  clean  with  less  labor  than  when  any 
other  is  used.  The  objection  to  salt  marsh  sods, 
dried,  or  to  headlands,  and  dry  muck,  is,  that  they 
soil  the  cow,  and  make  it  necessary  to  wash  the 
bag  before  milking.  Straw,  of  all  sorts,  soon  be¬ 
comes  foul,  and,  without  more  care  than  the  ordi¬ 
nary  hired  man  is  likely  to  bestow,  soils  the  cow’s 
bag  also.  Dry  sawdust  is  clean,  and  makes  a  soft 
spongy  bed,  and  is  an  excellent  absorbent.  The 
bag  is  kept  clean  with  the  aid  of  a  coarse  brush 
without  washing.  A  charge  of  15  bushels  in  a  com¬ 
mon  box  stall,  or  cow  stable,  will  last  a  month,  if 


r  ig.  3. — CROSS  SECTION  OF  OVEN. 


the  manure,  dropped  upon  the  surface,  is  removed 
daily.  The  porous  nature  of  the  material  admits  of 
perfect  drainage,  and  of  rapid  evaporation,  of  the 
liquid  part  of  the  manure.  The  sawdust  is  not  so 
perfect  an  absorbent  of  ammonia  as  muck,  but  is  a 
much  better  one  than  straw,  that  needs  to  be  dried 
daily,  in  the  sun  and  wind,  to  keep  it  in  comforta¬ 
ble  condition  for  the  animals.  In  the  vicinity  of 
saw  and  shingle  mills,  and  of  ship  yards,  the  saw¬ 
dust  accumulates  rapidly,  and  is  a  troublesome 
waste  that  mill-owners  are  glad  to  be  rid  of.  It  can 
be  had  for  the  carting.  But  even  where  it  is  sold  at 
one  or  two  cents  a  bushel,  a  common  price,  it  makes 
a  very  cheap  and  substantial  bedding.  The  satu¬ 
rated  sawdust  makes  an  excellent  manure,  and  is  so 
fine  that  it  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  drills.  It  is 
valuble  to  loosen  compact  clay  soils,  and  will  help 
to  retain  moisture  on  thin  sandy  and  gravelly  soils. 
There  is  a  choice  in  the  varieties  of  sawdust  for 
manure,  but  not  much  for  bedding.  The  hard¬ 
woods  make  a  much  better  fertilizer  than  the  resin¬ 
ous  timber.  To  keep  a  milch  cow  in  clean,  com¬ 
fortable  condition,  we  have  not  found  its  equal.  * 


Shocking  Grain. 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  loss  in  the  grain 
field  arises  from  the  imperfect  putting  together  of 
the  bundles  in  shocks  for  curing.  The  common- 
practice  of  shocking  gram  in  a  careless  and  hurried, 
manner  is,  in  a  literal  sense,  “  shocking.”  It  mat-' 
ters  not  how  perfectly  all  the  other  operations  of 
the  grain  field  are  done,  if  the  bundles  are  not  prop  ¬ 
erly  set  and  secured  from  the  wind 
and  rain,  the  grain  can  not  be,  in 
“  catching  weather,”  above  second 
class.  If  the  shock  becomes  once 
wet  through,  as,  if  not  well  made, 
it  is  sure  to  be  during  a  rain,  the 
grain  is  very  apt  to  grow  in  the  Fig.  p 
shock,  and  poor  flour,  and  con¬ 
sequently  an  inferior  quality  of  bread,  is  the  result. 
There  is  no  trouble  in  making  the  shocks  in  the 
right  way,  if  one  determines  to  do  it,  and  will  use 
a  little  common  sense.  It  is  a  common  way  to  cut 
down  and  bind  up,  all  the  day  through,  and  just  as 
night  is  coming  on,  all  hands  turn  to  and  set  the 
sheaves  up  in  the  most  rapid  manner  possible. 
Should  a  strong  wind  arise  there  are  few  shocks 
thus  hastily  thrown  together,  but  will  be  whisked 
and  tumbled  into  a  confused  heap.  Hurried  work 
like  this  is  all  wrong.  If  any  farm-work  should 
be  done  with  care,  it  is  the  shocking  of  the  grain. 

The  number  of  bundles  in  the  shock  may  vary 
somewhat,  16  is  sufficient.  Each  bundle  should  be¬ 
set  firmly  upon  the  ground,  and  this  can  be  best 
done  by  taking  one  in  each  hand  at  the  same  time,, 
bringing  their  heads  closely  together.  After  three 

pairs  have  thus 
been  placed  in 
two  rows,  two 
more  are  to  be 
put  upon  each 
side,  thus  mak- 
ingr.noval  shock, 
shown  in  outline 
in  figure  1.  The 
heads  of  all  the- 
bundles  are  then 
to  be  pressed  to¬ 
gether,  and  the- 
cap-sheaf  adjusted.  This  is  done  by  taking  an 
ordinary  sheaf,  with  the  band  shoved  down  to  with¬ 
in  eight  inches  of  the  butt,  and  the  top  bent  out  into 
the  shape  of  a  funnel — this  done,  the  sheaf  is 
placed  on  the  shock  as  shown  in  figure  2.  A  sec¬ 
ond  form  of  shock,  which  may 
be  considered  a  double  form  of 
the  one  just  described,  is  shown 
in  outline  in  figure  3,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  16  bundles,  including 
the  two  top-sheaves.  Four  pairs 
of  bundles  are  first  firmly  set 
together,  and  three  placed  on 
each  side.  The  cap-sheaves  are 
made  as  in  the  first  case,  only  one  side  of  the 
“funnel”  is  left  open,  each  sheaf  forming  one- 
half  of  the  shock-cap,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  Grain 
that  is  shocked  in  either  of  these  methods,  and  is- 
done  by  a  man  who  cares  for  the  quality  of  his 
work,  will  stand  and  be  perfectly  safe  and  sound,, 
when  the  piles  made  by  boys  too  small  to  set  the 
bundles  firmly  down, 
or  worse,  by  careless,, 
wasteful  men,  will  be 
wet  through  and  ap¬ 
proaching  the  state 
of  a  pile  of  litter. 


Tli ere  Is  Work, 
in  America.  —  A 
writer  in  “The 
Farm”  (Dublin),  tells 

his  countrymen  that 
Fig.  4. -DOUBLE  CAP-SHOCK.  Amer?ca  is  nQ  place 

for  the  idler,  but  a  country  where  work  is  wanted,, 
and  where  it  is  always  well  awarded.  “  If 
our  laborers  were  equally  diligent  at  home,  cur 
farmers  would  be  able  to  give  better  wages,  and: 
more  employment.”  —  “  Thousands  of  laborers 
think  that  they  have  only  to  go  to  America,  make 
money,  and  live  happy  all  their  days.” 


Fig.  3. 


Fig.  2. — SINGLE  CAP-SHOCK. 
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1. — THE  CATERPILLARS. 


The  Leaf-Folder  of  the  Grape-Vine. 

Grape  culture  is  in  one  respect  no  different  from 
any  other  branch  of  horticulture— it  is  a  continuous 
war  upon  insects.  Those  who  give  proper  care  to 
their  vines,  meet  with  a  constant  succession  of  in¬ 
sects  from  the  time  the  young  shoots  push  until 
the  fruit  is  well  advanced.  One  of  the  earliest  in 
this  procession  is  found  at  the  very  ends  of  the  de¬ 
veloping  shoots  ;  after  a  few  leaves  and  embryo 
clusters,  or  bunches  of 
buds  have  shown  them¬ 
selves,  something  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  the  matter 
at  the  end  of  the  shoot. 
While  the  lower  leaves 
go  on  and  grow,  the  up¬ 
permost  cease  to  de¬ 
velop  ;  they  appear  to  be 
stuck  together,  which 
an  examination  will 
show  to  be  really  the 
case ;  the  leaves  are  held 
together  by  threads,  and 
in  the  cavity  thus  form¬ 
ed  will  be  found  one 
or  more  small  caterpil¬ 
lars,  as  shown  in  -figure 
1.  These  caterpillars, 
when  full  grown,  are 
half  an  inch  long,  of  a 
pale  green,  and  on  each 
of  the  rings  are  cream-colored  warts,  each  of 
which  bears  a  tuft  of  white  hairs ;  when  very 
young  these  hairs  are  not  present.  In  about  three 
weeks,  during  which  time  it  has  eaten  leaves,  and 
it  may  be  the  buds,  it  goes  into  the  pupa  state.  It 
fastens  its  head  portion  by  a  few  threads,  and  with 
its  body  standing  at  an  angle  of  about  40°,  and 
curving  forward,  it  turns  into  a  chrysalis,  which, 
singularly  enough,  is  green  when  on  the  leaves  and 
brown  when  on  the  bark  of  the  old  wood-  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection,  we  may  suppose,  against  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  birds.  After  remaining  in  this  apparently 
uncomfortable  position  for  about  a  week,  its 
changes  are  complete,  and  the  perfect  insect  comes 
forth  a  small  moth,  shown  in  figure  2,  of  the 
natural  size,  which,  as  well  as  figure  1,  is  from 
Prof.  Riley’s  Third  Report  on  the  Insects  of  Mis¬ 
souri.  The  moth  is  of  a  tawny  yellow  color,  with 
the  front  wings  marked  with  white  and  dark-brown, 
while  the  hind  wings  appear  like  burnished  copper. 
This  belongs  to  that  group  of  moths  known  as 
Flumes,  for  the  reason  that  their  wings  are  split 
into  feather-like  lpbes.  This  is  known  as  the  Grape- 
Vine  Plume,  its  scientific  name  being  Plerophorus 
periscelidactylus.  The  first  or  generic  name  means 
iving-bearer,  and  the  other,  or  specific  name,  is  a  very 
long  word  for  expressing  the  fact  that  the  insect 
has  anklets,  its  legs  being  surrounded  by  tufts  of 
brown  scales.  Whether  there  is  more  than  one 
brood  in  a  year,  and  in  what  state  the  insect  passes 
the  winter  until  the  young  shoots  of  the  vine  ap¬ 
pear,  are  points  in  its  history  not  well  made  out. 
The  harm  the  insect  does  is  ordinarily  but  little. 
Usually  each  shoot  of  our  native  vines  bears  three 
bunches  of  grapes,  and  these  appear  opposite  the 
three  lower  leaves.  Ordinarily  these  leaves  and 
the  bunches  of  buds  that  are 
to  produce  the  grapes  are  de¬ 
veloped,  at  some  distance  be¬ 
low  the  bud  where  the  cater¬ 
pillars  are  at  work.  We  are 
aware  that  there  are  exceptions 
to  the  number  of  bunches  pro¬ 
duced  upon  a  branch,  but  or¬ 
dinarily  all  the  buds  for  the  crop  for  the  season 
are  out  of  the  bud  and  sufficiently  below  the  point 
at  which  the  insect  has  tied  the  leaves  together  to 
escape,  and  when  a  bud  is  found  to  contain  the 
caterpillars,  a  pinch  with  the  thumb  and  finger  will 
remove  it  and  prevent  the  insects  from  doing  further 
mischief.  But,  many  will  ask,  will  not  the  removal 
of  the  bud,  and  thus  preventing  the  further  growth 
of  the  6hoot  in  length,  injure  the  vine  ?  Not  at  all. 
It  is  exactly  what  some  vine-dressers  would  do 
were  there  no  caterpillars  in  the  bud.  Grape  growers 
differ  as  to  how  far  beyond  the  fruit  the  shoot 


2. — THE  MOTH. 


should  be  stopped,  but  all  agree  in  stopping  it 
somewhere.  The  successful  vineyardists  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  including  Mr.  Husmnnn,  stop  the  shoot  just 
above  the  last  bunch,  while  others  leave  two  and 
three  leaves  above.  This  pinching  is  done  very 
early,  so  soon  as  the  clusters  of  buds  can  be  fairly 
seen,  and  results  iu  finer,  larger,  and  better  ripened 
fruit  than  can  be  had  by  leaving  the  shoot  to  grow 
in  length.  If  the  pinching  is  attended  to  in  time 
the  caterpillar  is  despatched  before  it  can  eat  many 
leaves  beyond  those  in  which  it  incloses  itself.  If 
the  presence  of  the  caterpillars  leads  to  promptness 
in  pinching,  it  may  be  a  benefit  ratherthan  an  injury. 


Planting  Fruit  Trees  for  Ornament. 

BY  8AML.  B.  PARSONS, 

The  question  is  often  propounded  why  a  farm  in¬ 
tended  exclusively  for  fruit  should  not  be  planted 
for  landscape  effect ;  why  a  lawn  could  not  be 


for  their  arch,  which  the  Gothic  arch  of  the  ruder 
ages  can  not  equal.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  a 
plot  500  feet  on  each  side,  which  will  have  an  area 
of  something  less  than  six  acres.  From  the  center 
of  each  side,  run  a  line  through  the  plot.  Take 
the  intersection  of  these  lines  for  the  center  of  the 
circle.  In  this  center  plant  a  strong,  smooth  and 
round  stake.  Over  this  drop  the  loop  of  a  rope 
which  will  extend  231  feet.  To  the  other  end  of 
this  rope  fasten  a  strong  pointed  stick.  With  the 
rope  extended,  mark  the  places  for  the  trees  on  the 
segment,  A,  and  plant  them  before  touching  the 
interior  lines.  Then  shorten  the  rope  30  feet  and 
mark  the  places  for  the  trees  on  the  circle  B ,  and 
plant  them.  Then  shorten  the  rope  30  feet  more, 
mark  and  plant  on  circle  O  as  before.  Then 
shorten  the  rope  24  feet  more,  mark  and  plant  on 
circle  D  as  before.  Then  shorten  the  rope  20  feet 
more,  mark,  and  plant  on  circle  E as  before.  Thus 
the  circles  are  all  planted,  and  from  the  dwelling  in. 


HIGHWAY 

DIAGRAM  SHOWING  TIIE  CIRCULAR  METHOD  OF  PLANTING. 


planted  for  ornament  and  only  fruit  trees  be  used. 
The  only  answer  is  that  it  is  eminently  proper  and 
easily  practicable  so  to  plant  both  farm  and  lawn, 
that  these  results  can  be  obtained,  and  the  eye,  the 
palate,  and  the  pocket,  all  be  gratified.  The  farmer 
will  at  once  say,  and  truly,  that  to  this  there  are 
two  objections.  The  first  is  that  he  has  no  skill  in 
the  artistic  laying  out  of  grounds  and  grouping  of 
trees,  and  that  he  can  not  afford  to  employ  a  land¬ 
scape  gardener  for  that  purpose.  The  second  objec¬ 
tion  is  that  fruit  trees  will  not  flourish  when  they 
are  young  without  culture,  that  spade  work  is  too 
expensive,  and  that  he  can  not  plow  among  trees 
irregularly  grouped. — To  avoid,  therefore,  straight 
lines,  and  yet  to  retain  regularity  sufficient  to  allow 
plowing,  may  not  be  productive  of  the  best  land¬ 
scape  effect,  but  may  produce  an  approximation  to 
it,  and  will  certainly  give  much  pleasure.  The  ac¬ 
companying  diagram  will  show  the  simple  method 
by  which  any  farmer  can  plant  the  space  around 
his  intended  dwelling  with  fruit  trees,  and  yet  so 
preserve  their  irregularity  that  from  his  dwelling 
there  will  appear  no  straight  lines. 

A  circle  or  its  segment  is  the  most  pleasing  line 
known.  It  is  that  of  the  sky  above  us,  and  could 
our  eyes  grasp  it  would  be  that  of  the  earth  below. 
The  old  Romans  knew  this  wlfcn  they  adopted  it 


the  center  one  can  scarcely  see  three  trees  in  line. 
The  irregularity  is  there,  and  if  vistas  are  wanted 
through  the  lines  the  trees  can  be  left  out  which 
close  it.  Between  these  circles,  with  the  planted 
|  trees  to  guide  his  eyes,  a  horse  can  draw  a  plow 
with  as  much  ease  as  on  a  straight  line.  Circles  A, 
B,  and  C  can  be  planted  with  apple  trees.  D  can 
be  planted  with  cherries  and  the  taller  growing 
pears.  A1  can  be  planted  with  plums,  peaches,  and 
the  lower  growing  pears.  The  straight  outlines  of 
3  sides  of  the  plot  can  be  planted  with  apples  ;  the 
front  side  with  that  stately  and  beautiful  fruit  tree, 
the  American  Chestnut.  Now,  to  an  eye  looking 
from  the  house,  the  interior  circle  will  have  a  bare, 
uniform,  and  naked  appearance.  Therefore  this 
uniformity  should  be  broken,  as  in  the  drawing,  by 
outlying  spur^and  peninsulas  and  islands,  by  plan¬ 
tations  of  low  growing  trees  and  shrubs.  Next  the 
circle  could  be  placed  a  few  dwarf  pears  or  apples, 
or  mulberries  or  quinces.  Then  could  come  black¬ 
berries  and  raspberries,  and  filberts  and  currants, 
and  gooseberries  and  barberries.  Then  could  come 
flat-beds  of  purple  hazel  and  purple  barberry,  kept 
down  by  pruning.  Then  graded  down  to  the  level 
of  the  lawn  could  be  the  strawberries.  In  one  or 
two  of  the  round  beds  standing  alone  could  be 
placed  some  rhubarb,  the  broad  leaves  of  which  are 
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as  ornamental  as  those  of  the  Arum,  and  its  spike 
of  white  flowers  stands  up  in  its  middle  like  the 
flower  of  the  Yucca.  We  have  confined  ourselves 
to  fruits,  but  there  is  no  reason  why  the  lady  of  the 
house  should  not  have  scattered  along  the  drives 
her  groups  of  roses  or  bedding  plants.  In  the 
circle  between  the  house  and  the  barn  evergreen 
trees  would  best  hide  the  latter.  The  carriage 
drive  from  the  highway  could  be  bordered  with 
shell-bark  hickories.  Thus  in  the  small  space  of 
five  acres  could  be  made  a  beautiful  place,  giving 
great  pleasure  to  the  eye,  and  furnishing  all  the 
fruits  desirable  for  family  use.  It  can  be  made, 
moreover,  by  any  intelligent  man,  and  does  not 
need  the  aid  of  a  landscape  gardener. 

The  Bulbous  Corydalis. 

'From  the  charming  little  plant  with  the  uncouth 
name  of  Dutchman’s  Breeches,  so  welcome  in  the 
woods  in  April,  to  its  gorgeous 
brother  from  China,  that  hangs 
its  graceful  strings  of  Bleeding- 
Hearts  in  our  gardens  in  May, 
all  of  the  Fumitory  Family  are 
pleasing.  They  have,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing,  handsomely  cut  foli¬ 
age  of  a  tender  green,  and  their 
flowers  have  a  peculiarity  of 
form  and  a  clearness  of  color 
that  makes  the  amateur  garden¬ 
er  say  of  each  one  “  it’s  a  good 
thing.”  We  did  not  start  with 
the  intention  of  writing  about 
it,  but  we  may  say  with  regard 
to  one,  the  Plumy  Bleeding 
Heart  ( Dicentra  eximia)  from  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  that,  take 
it  for  all  in  all,  it  comes  as  near 
to  being  a  thoroughly  satisfac¬ 
tory  plant  as  we  expect  to  see. 

That  is  noted  among  other 
qualities  for  its  long  continued 
bloom.  The  one  we  would  now 
speak  of  ( Corydalis  bulbosa)  lias 
an  abundant  bloom  in  early 
spring  and  is  done  with  it.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  the  Dicen- 
tras  have  two  spurs,  or  lobes,  to 
the  flower,  while  in  Corydalis 
there  is  but  one,  giving  it  a 
quaint  one-sided  appearance. 

The  Bulbous  Corydalis  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  is 
thoroughly  hardy.  It  has  a  solid 
bulb  or  tuber  about  as  large  as 
a  hickory-nut ;  the  stem,  6  or  8 
inches  high,  has  cut  leaves,  aud 
at  the  top  is  a  raceme  of  flow¬ 
ers  of  the  size  and  shape  in  the 
engraving.  A  drawing  can  show 
size  and  shape,  but  the  color 
must  be  left  to  the  imagination. 

We  may  call  it  purplish-rose  or 
rosy-purple,  but  that  does  not 
give  an  exact  idea  of  the  tint. 

As  we  looked  out  upon  a  closely 
planted  bed  of  it  in  April,  it  oc¬ 
curred  to  us  that  we  had  not  seen  a  more  thoroughly 
spring-like  tint — lilac  does  not  describe  it.  It  is  the 
tint  that  suggests  spring  days,  spring  flowers,  and — 
the  spring  fever.  The  plant  keeps  in  flower  two  or 
three  weeks,  makes  a  strong  leaf  growth,  and  then 
having  done  its  duty  in  giving  us  pleasure  by  its 
season  of  bloom  and  having  provided  for  another 
next  spring,  all  above  ground  soon  disappears,  to 
be  thought  no  more  of  until  another  winter  shall 
have  passed,  and  spring  has  come  around  again. 


The  Clover  Boot  Borer. 

Mr.  I.  S.  Peer,  of  East  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  sends  a 
letter  and  a  package  of  clover,  both  of  which  plainly 
show  that  he  is  very  badly  troubled  with  the  Clover 
Root  Borer.  None  of  the  insects  are  to  be  found 
in  the  honey-combed,  and  thoroughly  eaten  roots, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  destruction  of  the 
plants  was  caused  by  the  larva,  or  grub,  of  the 


beetle,  known  to  science  as,  Hylesinus  trifolii.  This 
pest  is  rather  new  to  us,  but  has  been  known  in 
Europe  for  many  years.  Professor  Riley  thoroughly 
investigated  the  insect,  and  published  his  results, 
with  an  illustration  of  the  beetle  in  its  various 
states,  in  his  Report  for  the  year  1878.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  for  November,  1879,  gives  an  illus¬ 
trated  article  on  this  Clover  Root  Borer.  Mr.  P., 
writes:  “On  examination,  I  found  that  I  could 
with  the.  side  of  my  foot  scrape  the  roots  of  the 
clover  all  together.  These  were  entirely  dead,  or 
perhaps  a  leaf  or  two  alive,  but  very  small.  The 
stalks  that  looked  at  all  healthy,  would  not  average 
four  to  the  square  foot.  Ihad  21  acres,  all  of  which 
was  more  or  less  effected,  and  I  am  now  plowing  it 
up  for  corn.” — This  is  certainly  a  destructive  insect, 
and  its  advent  a  serious  matter.  When  it  works  in 
this  way,  in  such  destructive  numbers,  the  only 
remedy  is  a  total  withholding  of  the  clover  crop, 
throughout  the  district.  Half-way  measures  will 


do  no  good :  there  must  be  co-operation  in  the 
work  by  every  farmer  in  the  neighborhood.  If  one 
farmer  continues  to  grow  clover — or  tries  to  grow 
it,  he  will  merely  provide  insects  to  stock  the  fields 
of  others,  when  they  resume  its  cultivation.  No 
direct  remedy  which  will  kill  the  insect  is  yet 
known,  nor  is  it  probable  that  one  will  be  found, 
the  application  of  which  will  be  practicable  to  in¬ 
sects  that  work  below  the  surface  of  the  soil. 


Water  Cresses  witliout  Water. — Several 
persons  in  England  have  reported  their  success  in 
growing  Water  Cresses  in  the  garden.  We  gave, 
several  years  ago,  Mr.  Hibberd’s  method  with  pots 
and  tubs,  but  this  growing  them  in  the  garden  will 
meet  with  more  general  favor.  No  definite  direc¬ 
tions  are  given ;  it  is  merely  stated  that  the  beds 
were  sown  sometime  in  summer,  and  that  a  bed 
sown  in  well  prepared  ground  will  continue  for 
several  years,  as  the  plant  reproduces  itself  from 
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self-sown  seed.  The  difficulty  with  us  will  be  in 
carrying  the  plants  through  the  hot,  dry  summer, 
and  those  of  our  friends  who  desire  to  experiment 
with  Water  Cresses  in  the  garden,  should  select  a 
place  that  is  shaded  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
day.  Seedsmen  generally  have  the  seeds  for  sale. 


Why  Not  More  Currants, 

Perhaps  when  we  consider  their  real  value,  cur¬ 
rants  are  more  neglected  than  any  other  of  the  small 
fruits.  Their  value  in  the  family  is  too  well  known 
for  us  to  enforce,  but  their  market  value  is  greater 
than  that  of  most,  if  not  all  other  fruits.  By  this, 
we  do  not  refer  altogether  to  the  money  received 
for  them,  but  to  the  fact  that  there  are  not  so 
many  drawbacks  to  getting  the  money  at  all.  'If 
currants  are  ripe  they  may  be  picked  to-day,  to¬ 
morrow,  or  next  week,  and  must  not,  like  the 
strawberry  and  raspberry,  be  picked  by  the  clock. 
Currants  sustain  less  damage  in  transportation  ; 
the  delay  of  a  train  or  boat  by  accident  does  not 
cause  the  loss  of  the  crop ;  if  the  fruit  does  not 
sell  within  a  few  hours  after  it  gets  to  market  it 
will  keep  until  the  next  day.  As  to  the  actual 
profit  from  an  acre  of  currants  we  have  no  figures, 
but  we  notice  that  those  who  have  had  an  acre  are 
very  apt  to  add  another  to  it,  which  is  quite  as  ex¬ 
pressive  as  if  we  saw  their  account  of  sales.  But 
the  currant  worm  !  Whoever  finds  that  an  obsta¬ 
cle  should  not  cultive  currants— or  any  other  small 
fruits.  We  do  not  know  of  one  of  them  that  will 
yield  profitable  crops  without  care,  and  the  cur¬ 
rant  requires  on  the  whole  less  care — currant  worm 
included— than  any  other.  Buy  some  currant 
hushes,  get  good  big  ones  ;  plant  them  up  against 
the  fence,  setting  them  so  close  to  one  another  that 
their  stems  will  touch  and  soon  interlock  ;  acting 
upon  the  principle  of  “the  more  bush,  the  more 
room  for  fruit,”  do  not  cut  them — in  short,  follow 
the  too  common  treatment  of  this  fruit,  and  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  currant  culture 
will  not  pay.  This  is  not  the  method  of  those  who 
are  increasing  their  plantations. —  The  Soil  should 
be  as  good  as  can  be  had,  and  especially  free  from 
excess  of  moisture  ;  no  fruit  will  give  a  better  re¬ 
turn  for  manure. — The  Varieties.  Our  largest  grow¬ 
ers  depend  upon  La  Versaillaise,  or  as  more  gener¬ 
ally  called  Versailles,  and  White  Grape,  So  far  as 
we  have  seen,  these,  of  the  true  sorts — and  this  is 
important — will,  under  good  culture,  do  all  iu  size 
of  fruit  and  productiveness  that  any  currants  will 
do.  though  it  may  be  that  some  others  may  be 
found  to  prolong  the  season.  There  is  so  much 
confusion  among  currants,  that  if  one  appears  to 
have  desirable  qualities  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it 
true  to  name — not  from  intentional  wrong  on  the 
part  of  the  nurserymen,  but  currants  are  so  much 
"mixed.” — Cuttings  or  Plants?  Generally  those 
who  have  plantations  have  so  much  surplus  wood 
from  pruning  that  they  are  glad  to  sell  cuttings  at 
a  very  low  rate  ;  one  can  purchase  these  and  plant 
them  in  a  bed,  or  buy  plants  one  or  two  years  old. 
Of  course  the  purchase  of  plants  will  give  one  fruit 
a  year  or  two  sooner,  while  the  outlay  will  be 
more.  Cuttings  should  be  planted  in  fall,  and  it  is 
quite  doubtful  if  they  can  be  had  in  spring.  Plant¬ 
ing  is  better  done  in  fall,  but  may  be  done  in 
spring,  but  the  plants  should  be  taken  up  so  soon 
as  the  frost  will  allow,  as  they  start  into  growth 
very  early.  If  lifted  after  the  buds  have  pushed, 
this  young  growth  may  be  injured,  if  not  destroyed, 
in  transportation,  to  the  injury  of  the  future  of  the 
plants.  In  setting  out  the  bushes,  four  feet  each 
way  is  the  least  distance  for  healthy  growth  and 
comfortable  working,  while  five,  or  still  better  six 
feet,  will  in  the  end  give  better  results  than 
to  set  close.  At  planting,  some  pruning  may 
be  needed,  but  this  will  depend  so  much  upon 
the  former  treatment  and  present  condition  of  the 
plants  that  no  directions  can  be  given.  The  Cur¬ 
rant  Worm  is  as  likely  to  come  upon  young  bushes 
as  upon  old  ones  ;  hence  the  plantation  should  be 
looked  to  daily,  and  if  any  ragged  leaves  are  seen, 
look  for  the  enemy.  On  small  bushes  much  may 
be  done  by  hunting  for  the  eggs,  which  are  upon 
the  underside  of  the  leaves,  especially  those  near 
the  ground.  When  the  enemy  is  discovered,  use 


tue  bulbous  corydalis  (Corydalis  bulbosa). 
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powdered  White  Hellebore,  either  dusting  it  from 
a  bellows,  or  mixed  with  water,  as  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  at  the  proper  time,  in  Notes  about  Work. 


The  Raspberry  Fungus. 


So  soon  as  the  leaves  of  the  raspberry  and  black¬ 
berry  bushes,  both  the  cultivated  and  those  grow¬ 
ing  wild,  have  reached  two-thirds  their  natural  size, 


THE  RASPBERRY  FUNGUS. 


and  sometimes  before,  they  are  frequently  noticed 
to  be  covered  on  the  underside  with  a  number  of 
large  patches  of  orange  color.  This  spring  we 
have  received  numerous  letters,  containing  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  plants  affected  by  this  trouble  with 
the  anxious  and  important  question :  “  What  can 
we  do  ;  for  this  disease  is  destroying  whole  rows 
of  our  raspberry  bushes  ?”  The  trouble  is  a  para¬ 
sitic  fungus — a  little  plant  which  sends  its  fine 
microscopic  “roots”  through  the  substance  of  the  I 
young  growing  leaves,  and  after  a  short  time  breaks 
through  the  surface  and  develops  a  vast  multitude  ! 
of  minute  spores  constituting  the  fine  dusty  powder 
with  a  rich  orange  color.  This  fungus,  UDlike  the 
grape  mildew  and  other  similar  and  comparatively 
slow  acting  parasites,  is  so  rapid  in  its  development, 
and  has  its  course  so  nearly  run  by  the  time  it 
shows  itself,  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  pre¬ 
ventive  has  been  found.  So  soon  as  a  bush  is  seen 
to  be  affected — and  it  usually  attacks  the  whole 
raspberry  plant  if  at  all— the  best  way  is  to  cut  it 
down  and  burn  it  at  once,  thus  clearing  the  ground 
of  a  useless  bush  and  at  the  same  time  destroying 
a  vast  multitude  of  spores — or  seeds  as  they  might 
be  called — that  would  otherwise  find  their  way  to 
other  bushes  and  there  reproduce  the  trouble. 


Horseradish  Culture 

There  are  certain  crops  that  may  be  classed  as 
“uncertain.”  There  is  a  certain  demand  for  them, 
but  this  cannot  be  increased,  as  the  consumption  is 
limited ;  and  a  small  excess  in  the  production, 
causes  an  over  supply,  and  prices  fall.  Such  crops 
are  constantly  fluctuating  ,  the  high  prices  obtained 
in  a  year  of  scarcity,  induce  many  to  grow  them, 
and  the  next  year  will  be  one  of  glutted  markets, 
and  low  prices.  Again  the  culture  will  be  aban¬ 
doned  by  all  but  a  few,  and  prices  go  up  again, 
and  60  it  continues,  an  alternation  of  extremes. 
Those  who  grow  such  crops  in  moderate  extent 
year  after  year,  no  doubt  make  money  in  the  long 
run,  while  the  outsiders,  who  take  them  up  only 
after  a  season  of  high  prices,  not  only  make  noth¬ 


ing  themselves,  but  prevent  the  regular  growers  from 
making  it.  Hops  are  such  a  crop,  Tobacco  to  a 
certain  extent  another,  and  on  a  smaller  scale, 
Horseradish.  Just  now,  to  judge  from  inquiries, 
there  is  likely  to  be  another  Horseradish  boom  ; 
as  many  ask  how  to  cultivate  Horseradish,  indi¬ 
cates  that  those  who  have  never  cultivated  the 
crop,  think  of  trying  it ;  indeed,  some  know  so 
little  about  the  matter,  that  they  ask  where  seeds  of 
Horseradish  may  be  had,  and  how  much  is  needed 
for  an  acre  !  Such  are  evidently  not  aware  that  a 
Horseradish  seed  would  be  a  curiosity,  that  few 
persons  have  ever  seen.  The  plant  blooms  freely, 
but,  in  this  country  at  least,  falls  to  form  seeds. 
Horseradish  is  always  grown  from  sets,  obtained  in 
preparing  the  roots  for  market.  These  are  about 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  lead-pencil,  and  4  to  6  inches 
long.  As  they  should  be  planted  “  right  side  up 
with  care,”  the  lower  end  is  cut  with  a  slant,  and 
the  top  square.  These  sets  are  to  be  had  of  the 
seedsmen  generally.  Regular  market  gardeners 
grow  Horseradish  to  the  best  advantage,  as  they 
put  it  on  the  same  ground  with  their  early  Cabbages 
or  Beets,  planting  it  between  the  rows.  Early  cab¬ 
bages  are  set  18  inches  apart  in  2  foot  rows,  and  the 
sets  are  put  in  midway  between  the  rows,  and  as 
far  apart  as  the  cabbages ;  when  grown  between 
beets,  those  are  in  rows  18  inches  apart,  and  the 
sets  put  in  every  two  feet  between  the  beet  rows. 
When  it  is  grown  as  a  crop  by  itself,  the  Horse¬ 
radish  sets  are  put  at  the  same  distances,  i.  e.,  18 
by  24  inches.  When  grown  with  other  crops,  it  is 
kept  down  in  the  hoeing,  until  they  are  off, 
when  it  has  the  ground  to  itself.  The  sets 
are  put  in  with  a  long  dibble,  taking  care 
that  the  top  of  the  set  is  about  3  inches  below  the 
surface.  When  grown  between  market  garden 
crops  it  is  always  sure  of  a  rich  soil,  and  flue  roots 
are  produced  ;  when  grown  by  itself,  the  soil  should 
be  'well  enriched.  It  should  always  be  dug  in  the 
fall  or  early  spring,  and  never  be  allowed  to  grow 
more  than  one  season.  It  may  be  planted  any 
time  during  the  month  of  May.  In  the  family 
garden  the  same  rule  should  be  observed,  i.  e.,  to 
always  dig  it  after  one  season.  If  left  longer  it 
gets  such  possession  of  the  soil  that  it  is  difficult 
to  eradicate  it,  and  it  becomes  a  troublesome  weed. 


SADDLE-BACK  LABVA. 


Stinging  Caterpillars. 

Notwithstanding  that  caterpillars  have  no  stings, 
we  every  year  have  complaints  from  people  who 
are  “  stung  ”  by  them.  Even  the  great,  green  cater¬ 
pillar,  popularly  known  as  “ Tomato- Worm,”  has 
actually  been  accused  of  stinging,  and  is  looked 
upon  as  dangerous  on  account  of  the  ornament  it 
wears  at  its  tail  end.  But  while  caterpillars  have 
no  proper  stings,  several  of  them  are  not  to  be 
handled  roughly,  as  they  have  very  sharp  hairs 
which  penetrate  the  flesh  and  produce  a  disagreea¬ 
ble  sensation  similar  to 
that  caused  by  a  sting. 
SI1 .1 1  Thehairsof  some  plants 

possess  similar  irritat¬ 
ing  properties,  notably 
those  upon  the  pods  of 
a  species  of  Mucuna,  one  of  the  Pea  Family,  called 
Cowhage,  which  name  has  been  singularly  corrupted 
into  “  Cow-itch.”  These  hairs,  when  examined  by 
the  microscope,  are  found  to  be  exquisitely  sharp, 
and  furnished  with  still  smaller  barbs,  all  pointing 
backwards,  and  tending  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
the  hair.  A  quite  large  caterpillar,  the  larva  of  the 
Maia  Moth,  is  found  upon  the  Oak  trees  ;  when 
full-grown  it  is  about  2  inches  long,  and  at  that 
age  bristles  with  much  branched  spines,  which 
enter  the  skin  very  readily  and  cause  much  pain. 
But  the  caterpillar  most  complained  of,  and  of 
which  we  have  several  specimens  sent  every  sum¬ 
mer,  is  popularly  known  as  the  “Saddle-back  Cat¬ 
erpillar.”  It  is  so  striking  in  its  colors  and  mark 
mgs,  being  quite  unlike  any  other  caterpillar,  that 
it  at  once  attracts  attention,  and  as  the  discoverer 
is  likely  to  wish  to  show  the  curious  creature  to 
others,  he  picks  it  up  and  finds  that  it  is  not  so  in¬ 
nocent  as  it  looks.  The  engraving,  from  Packard, 
shows  the  insect  of  its  real  size.  The  body  is  red¬ 
dish,  with  a  very  handsome  light-green  “saddle¬ 


cloth”  spread  over  it;  in  the  center  is  a  broad 
elliptical  reddish-brown  spot,  edged  with  pure 
white  ;  a  most  striking  contrast  of  colors.  At  the 
front  and  rear  are  pairs  of  projections  or  tubercles 
which  are  bristly  with  black  hairs,  which,  when  the 
insect  is  handled,  cause  the  stinging  sensation. 
This  caterpillar  feeds  upon  most  fruit  trees,  rasp¬ 
berry  bushes,  and  even  on  Indian  Com,  of  the  silk 
of  which  it  is  said  to  be  particularly  fond.  The 
perfect  insect  is  a  moth  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
across,  of  a  rich,  dark  velvety  brown,  with  a  few 
small  golden  spots.  It  is  never  abundant  anywhere* 


A  Simple  Wire  Stretcher. 

A  correspondent  in  Virginia,  sends  us  very  neat 
sketches  of  a  device  for  stretching  wires  iu  a  vine¬ 
yard,  for  a  fence,  or  wherever  else  a  horizontal  wire  is 
to  be  stretched  tight.  We  have  no  doubt  that  this 
affair  will  do  the  work,  and  do  it  well,  but  as  it  is 
too  much  trouble  to  make  it  and  to  use  it,  and  takes 
up  quite  too  much  room  when  not  in  use,  we  do  not 
give  it,  preferring  a  much  simpler  stretcher  that  we 
have  used  for  years,  and  which  is  as  affective  as  any 
device  can  be.  If  we  mistake  not,  we  found  t  in  use 
in  the  vineyards  of  Steuben  Co.,  N.  Y.  It  is  simply 
a  cylinder  of  hard-wood  about  a  foot  long,  and  per¬ 
haps  3  inches  in  diameter  ;  this  has  a  small  hole  in 
the  center  for  the  wire  to  pass  through,  and  a  hole- 
near  each  end,  to  admit  a  half  or  three-quarter 
inch  iron  bar,  these  holes  being  bored  in  opposite 
directions.  This  piece  of  wood,  which  may  be  a 
section  of  a  limb  of  an  apple  tree,  or  any  other,  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong,  and  may  be  formed  naturally,  true 
enough  for  the  purpose,  and  two  iron  bars  18  inches 
or  2  feet  long,  make  up  the  whole  machine.  The 
manner  of  using  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  The 
holes  in  the  post  through  which  the  wire  passes, 
should  be  at  least  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  for  the 
convenience  of  fastening.  The  wire  being  made 
fast  to  the  post  at  the  further  end  of  the  row,  is 
passed  through  the  opposite  one,  and  through  the 
small  hole  in  the  center  of  the  cylinder ;  the  rods 
being  in  place,  turn  the  cylinder  gradually— two 
persons  are  handier  than  one  at  the  work— and 
when  the  wire  is  sufficiently  stretched,  one  holds 
the  arms  to  keep  all 
taut,  while  the  other 
drives  a  wooden  plug, 
made  ready  for  the 
purpose,  into  the  hole 
in  the  post.  This 
should  be  driven  in 
firmly  enough  to  keep 
the  wire  from  slip¬ 
ping, and  when  driven 
home  should  project 
beyond  the  post  for 
2  or  3  inches.  Un¬ 
wind  the  wire  from 
the  cylinder,  give  it 
a  turn  around  the  end 
of  the  plug,  and  the 
job  is  done.  If  it  be 
desired  to  slacken  the 
wires  in  winter,  unwind  the  end  from  theplug,  drive;' 
it  out  by  means  of  an  iron  rod,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  hole,  and  the  wire  can  be  as  slack  as  desired. 


Liquid  Manure  tor  tlie  Garden.— It  is  a 

well  established  fact  that  the  liquid  is  more  valua¬ 
ble  than  the  solid  excrement  of  animals.  It  is- 
much  quicker  in  its  action,  because  all  the  elements 
are  in  a  soluble  state,  and  are,  when  applied  to  the- 
soil,  more*  uniformly  distributed.  Theie  is  a  great 
waste  of  this  valuable  fertilizing  substance  partly 
from  a  lack  of  a  proper  appreciation  of  its  value, 
but  mostly  from  a  failure  to  provide  some  simple 
and  inexpensive  means  of  saving  and  storing  it. 
The  extra  cost  of  building  the  stable  and  grading 
the  barn-yard  so  that  all  the  liquid  manure  may 
flow  through  a  channel  to  a  tank  or  tight  bottomed 
pond,  is  trifling  ;  but  when  the  provision  has  been 
made,  and  the  fertilizing  elements  thus  saved  are 
put  to  use  on  the  garden,  near  by,  the  gain  is 
marked,  and  the  returns  for  time  and  trouble- 
are  more  than  satisfactory.  Try  it  for  yourself 
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THIS?  IMTOEMM). 

H3g"  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

A  Fungus  Fern  Bracket. 

There  is  no  class  of  plants  the  individuals  of 
•which  possess  more  beauty  of  form  and  grace  of 
outline  than  ferns.  They  are  generally  and  gener¬ 
ously  distributed  through  the  rocky  highlands  and 
wet  lowlands,  and  if  these  fine,  delicate  plants  are 
not  employed  to  lend  their  grace  and  beauty  to 
the  household,  it  is  our  own  fault.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  there  is  some  work  in  feru-colleeting, 
but  with  a  little  care  it  can  be  made  a  pleasant 
task.  A  large  portfolio  is  the  most  convenient  for 
gathering  the  ferns,  which  should  be  well  supplied 
with  smooth  sheets  of  paper,  into  which  the  fronds, 
as  their  leaves  are  called,  are  to  be  carefully  placed 
so  soon  as  they  are  picked.  If  a  basket  or  box  is 
used,  the  delicate  leaflets  are  apt  to  get  crushed 
or  broken,  and  if  not  kept  wet  will  soon  wilt  and 
roll  up,  and  are  spoiled  for  pressing.  After  the 
portfolio  is  filled,  or  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been 
gathered,  the  fronds  with  their  papers  should  be 
placed  between  other  papers  (newspapers  will  an¬ 
swer)  and  pressed.  The  simplest  press  is  the  best ; 
putting  the  pile  of  papers  under  a  board  with  a 
heavy  stone  or  other  weight  upon  it,  is  the  ordinary 
and  best  method  of  drying  and  pressing  plants. 
Those  who  do  not  find  stones  abundant  can  use 
instead,  for  a  weight,  a  box  containing  old  iron,  or 
even  dry  earth,  though  in  that  case  the  box  must 
be  made  very  tight,  by  pasting  paper  over  the  cor¬ 
ners.  If  much  pressing  is  to  be  done  it  will  make 


the  work  easier  if  a  piece  of  hoop  be  fastened  to 
the  box  as  a  handle  to  lift  it  by.  If  the  box  has  a 
cover,  and  the  whole  is  papered,  the  affair  will  look 
all  the  neater.  The  specimens  will  need  to  be 
changed  into  fresh,  dry  papers  the  next  day,  and 
at  intervals  until  thoroughly  dried.  In  changing 
the  drying  papers,  do  not  disturb  the  ferns ;  they 
are  to  remain  in  the  fold  of  paper  in  which  they 
were  first  placed,  and  in  changing,  the  paper  with 
the  plants  is  to  be  placed  between  dry  papers, 
while  the  damp  dryers  are  to  be  exposed  to  the  sun 
for  a  short  time.  When  dry,  the  ferns  are  to  be 
put  away  in  the  folds  in  which  they  were  dried, 
and  kept  under  sufficient  pressure  to  prevent  them 
from  curling  up,  until  wanted  for  use.  The  dried 
fronds  may  be  used  for  decorative  purposes  in  vari¬ 
ous  ways.  One  of  the  most  attractive  forms  is 
given  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  taken  from 
Mr.  J.  H.  Batty’s  new  work  on  “  Practical  Taxi¬ 
dermy  and  Home  Decoration.”  The  design  is  a 
Fungus  Fern  Bracket,  and  requires  a  member  of 
another  family  of  plants,  the  Fungi.  Those  who 


go  much  into  the  woods  will  have  little  difficulty  in 
finding  specimens  of  this  kind  ;  they  are  found  at¬ 
tached  to  trees,  projecting  like  a  little  shelf  not  far 
from  the  ground.  These  are  often  called  Agarics, 
an  incorrect  name  ;  their  proper  botanical  name  is 
Pblyporus.  They  grow  witli  the  smooth  surface 
upwards,  the  reverse  of  the  position  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing  ;  are  quite  common  in  the  woods,  and  some 
specimens  are  of  themselves  curious  in  structure 
and  even  beautiful  in  appearahee.  Having  the 
fungus,  it  is  to  be  mounted  upon  a  shield,  or  back, 
made  by  cutting  out  a  piece  of  thin  wood  in  auy 
desired  pattern.  The  shelf-fungus  is  glued  to  this 
back  near  the  bottom.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
shelf  may  be  covered  with  fine  mosses  that  have 
been  dried  for  the  purpose.  The  moss  should  be 
glued  on  rather  compactly,  as  it  furnishes  a  bed 
into  which  the  stalks  of  the  fern  fronds  are  stuck, 
and  thus,  aided  by  glue,  are  held  in  place.  The 
arrangement  of  the  fronds  will  depend  much  on 
the  individual’s  taste,  but,  as  a  rule,  the  largest 
should  be  at  the  rear,  with  the  smaller  and  more 
delicate  specimens  in  the  foreground.  Fine  grasses 
can  be  added,  and  here  and  there  a  butterfly  may 
have  seemed  to  have  alighted  upon  the  fronds,  but 
to  our  taste  simplicity  is  a  prime  element  of  beauty 
in  all  matters  like  this,  and  it  is  easy  to  overdo. 


Home  Topics. 

r.V  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Bachelor  House-Keeping. 

I  suppose  everybody  knows  what  ‘‘grass-widow” 
means — a  woman  living  temporarily  absent  from 
her  husband.  I  can  think  of  no  corresponding 
term  to  apply  to  a  man  in  like  condition,  unless  it 
is  “  grass-widower.”  I  know  of  one  who  is  just 
setting  up  his  cabin  on  a  northwestern  prairie,  pre¬ 
pared  for  a  summer  campaign  of  “  breaking  ”  prai- 
j  rie-sod.  A  boy  of  fourteen  is  with  him  as  “  chief 
|  cook  and  bottle  washer.”  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in 
their  work,  particularly  in  the  house-keeping.  The 
boy’s  success  or  failure  in  cooking,  washing,  etc., 
will  bring  credit  or  discredit  to  his  mother— and 
that’s  me.  I  have  lately  heard  the  father  inquire 
j  anxiously  concerning  his  capabilities — “  Do  you 
knowhow  to  cook  oat-meal?”  “Can  you  make 
such  graham  bread  as  this?”  “Does  he  under¬ 
stand  the  knack  of  making  dried  apples  eatable  ?  ” 
“You  know  how  mamma  seasons  the  macaroni, 
don’t  you  ?  ”  etc.  Both  are  very  fond  of  milk,  and 
if  they  get  a  cow,  or  find  good  milk  for  sale  close 
at  hand,  the  cooking  and  eating  business  will  he 
simplified.  Milk  goes  well  with  almost  everything 
that  our  folks  eat,  as  we  never  use  pickles,  and  vine¬ 
gar  very  seldom.  To  make  sure  of  cooking  the  oat¬ 
meal,  cracked  wheat,  rice  and  hominy,  properly, 
they  have  taken  along  a  steamer  made  after  the 
farina-kettle  plan.  They  are  directed  to  use  one 
part  oat  meal,  rice,  hominy,  or  cracked  wheat,  to 
four  parts  of  cold  Water  in  the  inner  kettle,  with 
plenty  of  water  to  keep  up  boiling  in  the  outer  one. 

To  secure  good  graham  bread,  they  have  provid¬ 
ed  the  best  of  graham  flour  and  the  dried  “Nation¬ 
al  Yeast  Cakes.”  The  cook  will  set  a  thin  sponge 
at  night,  with  half  a  yeast  cake,  and  flour  and  warm 
water  enough  to  make  a  large  dripping-pan  loaf 
(all  they  can  bake  at  one  time  in  their  oven),  and 
in  the  morning  he  will  add  sugar  and  graham  flour 
until  he  has  a  still  batter  well  beaten.  This  will  be 
turned  into  the  buttered  bread-pan  without  knead¬ 
ing,  allowed  to  rise  quite  light  and  then  baked.  It 
is  pretty  sure  to  be  good  every  time,  for  the  same 
cook  has  gone  through  the  same  movements  many 
a  time, simply  helping  his  mother, but  unconsciously 
educating  himself  to  be  a  great  help  to  his  father  in 
this  emergency,  and  possibly  to  himself  later  in  life. 

To  Make  Dried  Apples  Eatable. 

Concerning  this  fine  art  there  is  great  lack  of 
knowledge  among  the  people.  I  don’t  know  the 
various  ways  by  which  they  go  astray,  but  I  do 
know  that  if  you  have  good  dried  apples,  and  cook 
them  properly,  you  may  have  delicious  and  whole¬ 
some  sauce.  I  have  heard  of  their  being  cooked  in 
an  iron  kettle,  and  of  course  they  were  not  liked. 
No  rusty  tinware  is  allowable  to  cook  or  keep  any 
kind  of  fruit.  Bright  new  tin,  a  porcelain  kettle, 


or  stoneware  may  be  used.  Look  over  the  slices  or 
quarters,  removing  not  only  cores,  b®  decaying 
portions — those  that  have  partially  decayed  while 
drying,  and  are  black  and  of  bad  flavor.  A  few 
such  slices  spoil  the  flavor  of  the  whole  dish  of 
sauce.  If  dried  apples  are  not  soaked  over-night, 
three  hours  are  not  too  long  to  give  to  their  slow 
cooking.  It  makes  no  difference  in  the  result 
whether  they  are  soaked  or  not.  Dried  apple  sauce 
is  high  in  favor  in  our  family.  We  use  a  variety  of 
fruit,  but  none  more  than  apples,  in  one  form  or 
another.  Good  apples,  properly  dried,  come  in  well 
after  the  season  for  fresh  apples  is  over.  The  cook 
referred  to  above,  expects  to  cook  a  gallon  jar 
nearly  full  of  apple  sauce  at  a  time,  for  himself  and 
his  father.  He  will  fill  the  jar  less  than  a  quarter 
full  of  the  washed  slices  (if  you  soak  them  be  sure 
and  do  the  washing  first,  and  then  cook  them  in 
the  same  water  in  which  they  were  soaked),  and 
add  cold  water  until  the  jar  is  three-fourths  filled. 
After  a  time  they  will  swell  and  threaten  to  run 
over,  but  they  may  be  stirred  down  and  will  soon 
shrink  to  the  original  proportion.  When  they  have 
cooked  thoroughly  soft,  sweeten  them  with  the  best 
of  sugar,  and  boil  a  few  minutes  longer.  Nothing 
is  better  for  flavoring  apple  sauce  than  good  maple 
sugar.  We  always  use  the  granulated  sugar.  Wo 
like  to  cook  fruit  in  an  earthen  jar  because  it  can 
be  set  aside  and  kept  in  the  same  vessel.  It  never 
imparts  any  taste,  and  is  easy  to  clean.  The  gallon 
and  half-gallon  jars  in  which  my  butter  often  comes, 
prove  very  useful  about  the  house,  though  I  can 
returu  them  when  I  choose.  1  have  used  the  stone 
jars  for  years,  and  have  never  broken  one  by  cook¬ 
ing,  unless  the  fruit,  or  other  contents  of  the  jar, 
has  boiled  dry.  They  cannot  bear  sudden  trans¬ 
itions  from  great  heat  to  severe  cold,  or  the  contrary. 

Soaking1  the  Clothes. 

I  am  afraid  our  inexperienced  house-keepers,  be¬ 
fore  referred  to,  will  get  into  trouble  by  soaking 
their  clothes  too  much.  I  suspect  they  will  often 
have  to  use  hard  water  for  washing.  The  boy  has 
seen  me  soaking  the  clothes  over-night,  sometimes 
lately  with  the  idea  that  I  was  gaining  time,  but  I 
think  now  that  I  have  usually  lost  more  than  I  have 
gained  by  the  operation.  A  brief  soaking  in  warm 
suds  just  before  washing  is  much  more  effective,  I 
think,  than  all  night  soaking  in  clear  cold  water. 
To  soak  clothes  in  hard  water  is  worse  than  useless. 

To  Prepare  Hard  Water  for  Washing. 

I  cannot  find  definite  directions  anywhere,  and 
perhaps  no  exact  rule  can  be  given,  since  water, 
with  lime  as  an  ingredient,  has  different  degrees  of 
hardness.  Some  soften  a  barrel  of  water  at  a  time, 
by  tying  ashes  in  a  bag — two  or  three  quarts  for 
each  barrel,  I  have  been  told — and  leaving  this  in 
the  water  over-night.  The  same  ashes  would  not  do 
for  the  next  barrel,  of  course.  Others  make  a 
white  lye  by  boiling  a  kettle  nearly  full  of  ashes 
and  water.  This  is  added  to  the  hot  water  in  the 
tub,  or,  better  still,  to  the  water  heating  in  the  boil¬ 
er.  In  the  latter  case,  as  the  water  heats,  a  white 
scum  rises,  which  can  be  skimmed  off,  and  leave  the 
water  clear  and  soft.  Miss  Parloa,  in  an  excellent 
little  book,  entitled  “First  Principles  of  Household 
Management,”  gives  very  clear  directions  about 
washing,  but  concerning  the  use  of  hard  water  she 
only  says  “if  the  water  is  hard,  add  a  little  wash 
ing  soda  or  borax.”  The  most  expensive  way  to 
soften  the  water  is  to  use  borax,  but  it  is  the  most 
satisfactory  method.  It  is  a  great  aid  in  washing 
with  soft  water,  and  whatever  is  not  taken  up  in 
softening  the  hard  water,  remains  to  make  the 
cleansing  of  the  clothes  more  easy  and  effectual. 


Water  Filters.— Impure  water  is  perhaps  the 
most  common  source  of  those  diseases  frequent  at 
this  season,  and  known  as  summer  complaints. 
The  hot  weather  favors  the  development  of  those 
low  organisms  that  only  the  microscope  reveals, 
but  are  at  the  same  time  very  dangerous  when 
taken  into  the  system  in  any  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  At  this  season  also  water  is  the  most  scarce, 
and  it  often  happens  that  other  than  the  regular 
source  of  water,  the  well,  is  resorted  to  for  water 
for  household  use.  In  all  such  cases,  if  one  is  not 
sure  that  the  water  is  pure,  it  should  be  filtered, 
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and  this  can  be  easily  done.  Secure  a  quantity  of 
charcoal  and  make  it  fine.  Put  the  charcoal  into  a 
flower  pot  set  in  the  top  of  a  tall  jar,  and  pour  the 
suspected  water  upon  the  mass  of  charcoal.  It 
should  be  observed  that  all  the  water  passes 
through  the  bed  of  charcoal,  and  that  not  too 
rapidly.  The  best  way  is  to  have  a  tall  vessel  that 
is  provided  with  a  stop-cock  or  faucet  for  the  draw¬ 
ing  off  of  the  filtered  water  below.  But  if  such  a 
vessel  is  not  at  hand,  filter  the  water  any  way  that 
it  is  possible  ,!»the  point  is  to  pass  the  water  through 
the  charcoal  that  the  disease  germs  maybe  removed, 
and  thus  prevent  them  from  getting  into  the  system. 


Yeast:  What  Is  It? 

In  the  process  of  fermentation  of  many  sub¬ 
stances,  and  in  the  making  of  beer,  a  grayish  foam¬ 
ing  mass  separates  and  is  known  as  Yeast.  When 
seen  under  the  microscope,  this  substance  is  found 
to  consist  of  countless  minute  bodies,  called  cells — 
some  of  which  are  shown  very  much  magnified  in 
the  accompanying  engraving.  These  little  bodies 
represent  so  many  living,  growing  plants,  and  a  glo¬ 
bule  of  yeast  that  may  be  held  upon  the  point  of  a 
pin  is,  so  to  speak,  a  whole  forest  of  vegetable 
forms.  These  plants  are  very  low  in  the  scale  of 
life,  as  their  simplicity  of  structure  would  lead  one 
to  conclude.  The  method  of  increase, — which  is 
very  rapid — may  be  illustrated  in  the  following  way: 
Suppose  we  have  a  body  lik6  a  link  of  sausage 
made  of  thin  rubber,  and  is  constantly  enlarging  in 
in  all  directions.  After  it  has  grown  to  a  certain 
size,  a  string  is  tied  around  the  center,  and  the  two 
ends  are  literally  “  tied  off”  by  a  drawing  down  of 
!  he  string,  thus  forming  two  little  sacs  out  of  the 
larger  one.  In  the  same  way  the  two  new  cells,  or 
sacs,  increase  in  size,  and  they  in  turn  are  divided 
into  two  similar  small  ones  that  grow  and  divide, 
and  so  the  process  continues  as  long  as  growth  lasts. 

This  is  what  takes  place  with  the  yeast  cells,  the 
time  for  the  growth  being  very  brief,  and  of  course 
the  division  is  not  accomplished  with  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  a  sting :  it  being  self  acting — a  part  of 
“the  nature  of  the  plant”  as  one  might  say.  All 
growth,  whether  it  be  of  the  most  complex  animal, 
or  the  simplest  vegetable,  like  the  yeast  plant,  is  of 
this  same  kind,  namely :  cell  growth  and  division. 

But  what  is  the  use  of  this  plant  which  we  have 
found  to  be  so  simple  in  its  structure?  It,  like 

every  other  living 
thing,  grows  only 
when  the  neces¬ 
sary  food  for  its 
consumption  is  at 
hand,  and  as  it 
grows  it  produces 
certain  changes  in 
the  substance  upon 
which  it  feeds.  It 
is  in  these  changes 
— or  the  power  to  produce  these  changes  that  its 
value  in  the  household  lies.  As  the  yeast  plant 
grows,  it  decomposes  its  food,  and,  among  other 
things,  causes  the  escape  of  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  gas ;  in  other  words  it  produces  a  fermentation. 
The  most  common  domestic  employment  of  fer¬ 
mentation  is  for  the  raising  of  bread.  The  yeast  is 
added  to  the  dough  in  the  early  stage  of  bread¬ 
making,  and  as  it  furnishes  all  the  elements  for  the 
growth  of  the  yeast  plant,  that  soon  begins  to  grow, 
feeding  on  the  flour,  at  the  same  time  producing  a 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  gas  tries  to  es¬ 
cape,  but  is  held  in  by  the  tenacious  dough,  and 
thus  becoming  filled  with  the  forming  gas,  the 
dough  is  made  light,  and,  in  baking,  the  gas  is  still 
more  expanded,  making  it,  when  baked,  a  healthful 
article  of  food.  This  yeast  plant  may  be  dried 
without  losing  its  life  ;  and  as  such  it  is  a  common 
article  in  the  market,  in  the  various  forms  of  yeast. 
The  “  Indian  Yeast  Cakes,”  extensively  used  in  the 
country,  are  composed  of  the  yeast  plant,  dried 
with  a  mixture  of  Indian  meal  and  an  infusion  of 
hops.  Whatever  be  the  substance  used,  the  end  is 
the  same ;  the  development  of  a  fermentation  to 
produce  an  evolution  of  gas  for  raising  the  dough, 
and  thereby  making  the  bread  light  and  wholesome. 
It  is  then  a  little  microscopic  plant  of  the  fungus 


THE  YEAST  PLANT. 

( JSaccharomyces  cerevisice.) 


group  that  does  so  much  for  our  comfort  and  health, 
and  even  though  some  of  these  low  plants  are  our 
worst  enemies,  we  must  not  forget  our  friends. 


A  Summer  Lamp  Shade. 

Even  lamp  shades  have  their  times  and  seasons. 
In  a  large  city  the  coming  and  going  of  different 
wares  presents  a  subject  for  the  study  of  the  curi¬ 
ous.  Take  this  Lamp  Shade  as  an  example.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  in  passing  a  large  lamp  store,  our 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  display  on  some  lamps 
in  the  window,  of  a  shade  that  struck  us  as  very 
pleasing  in  appearance.  Soon  after  we  saw  in  the 
window  of  a  “fancy  store  ”  a  lot  of  the  shades  of 
various  colors.  A  few  days  ago  we  went  to  one  of 
the  principal  stationers  on  some  errand  and  found 
a  great  lot  of  the  shades  there,  and  were  informed 
that  they  were  “  all  the  rage.”  To-day  we  had  the 
latest  evidence  of  their  popularity  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  salesmen  upon  Broadway  with  baskets  of 
the  self  same  shades.  The  shade  is  in  itself  re¬ 


markably  pretty,  exceedingly  cheap,  and  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  make.  It  is  best  suited  ^o  lamp  shades  of  a 
globe-form,  though  it  will  answer  for  others.  The 
material  is  tissue  paper,  which  may  be  had  in  any 
desired  color.  To  make  the  shade  a  square  piece 
is  required,  a  whole  sheet  or  a  half,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  lamp-globe.  First  fold  the  square 
piece  once,  which  will  make  a  fold  twice  as  long 
as  wide,  as  in  figure  1 ;  then  crease  this  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  A ,  B,  which  will  divide  it  into  two  small 
squares,  A,  B,  0 ,  D.  Begin  with  one  of  these 
squares,  that  at  the  right  hand,  fold  D  over  to  A , 
and  it  will  give  the  crease  B,  C;  then  fold  B,  I), 
over  upon  the  line,  B,  C,  and  it  will  give  B,  E. 
Next  carry  D  over  to  a  point  half  way  of  the 
upper  edge  of  the  next  square,  to  H;  this  will 
give  the  line,  B,  G.  The  folding  is  to  be  done 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  a  sharp  crease 
each  time.  Having  creased  the  right  hand  square, 
as  shown  in  figure  1,  treat  the  left  hand  one  in  the 
same  manner,  beginning  with  the  fold  from  B  to  F. 
When  this  is  done,  turn  the  paper  over  and  fold 
between  the  present  creases,  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tions  ;  this  will  have  the 
effect  of  folding  it  like 
a  paper  fan.  When  the 
folding  on  this  side  is 
finished,  the  whole  will 
appear  like  figure  2. 
Now  carefully  open  the 
whole,  and  you  will 
have  a  funnel  -  shaped 
plaited  affair — which  is 
to  be  held  by  the  center 
and  carefully  drawn 
through  the  hand  sev¬ 
eral  times,  increasing 
the  pressure  upon  the 
paper  each  time  ;  this  is 
to  fill  the  paper  with 
innumerable  irregular 
creases,  and  to  give  to 
the  shade  that  peculiar 
crimped,  crape-like  ap- 
pearance  that  consti¬ 
tutes  its  special  beauty.  When  completed,  the 
shade  appears  as  in  figure  3.  When  used,  the 
top  or  point  is  to  he  cut  away  sufficiently  far 
down  to  give  an  opening  of  the  required  size  to 
fit  it  to  the  lamp-globe.  The  shade  in  use  is  shown 
at  figure  4.  It  has  a  beauty  quite  remarkable  when 
we  consider  the  simple  means  by  which  it  is  pro¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  useful  as  well  as  beautiful ;  the 
lamp  adding  greatly  to  our  personal  comfort. 


Progress  in  the  Kitchen. 

To  the  old  housewifd  in  her  declining  years,  per¬ 
haps  nothing  is  more  amazing  than  the  great 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  kitchen  furniture, 
and  methods  of  doing  cooking,  etc.,  since  she  was 
a  girl,  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Our  grand  and  great, 
grand  mothers  with  a  crane,  some  pot-hooks,  and 
a  brass-lined  skillet  or  two,  worked  over  the  blazing 
open  fire-place,  until  their  faces  were  almost  as  red 
as  the  fire  itself. 

They  did  not  dream 
of  the  perfect  range 
of  the  present  day, 
in  which  the  heat 
is  economized,  and 
only  allowed  to 
cook  that  which 
ought  to  he  cooked. 

When  baking  was 
to  be  done,  a  great 
fire  had  to  be  built 
in  a  great  oven,  and 
after  the  bricks 
were  heated,  the 
fire  and  ashes  were 
removed,  and  the 
bread,  cake,  etc., 
placed  in,  after  the 
proper  temperature 
had  been  obtained. 

Now  everything  is 
so  nicely  arranged, 
that  without  get- 

ting  overheated,  the  cook  can  dc  her  work,  and  not 
a  particle  of  smoke  need  escape  into  the  room 
Instead  of  the  brass  kettle  with  its  constant  scour¬ 
ing  to  keep  it  clean,  we  have  the  tin  or  porcelain 
lined  stew-pans,  kettles,  etc.,  which  to  keep  them 
clean  only  require  the  simplest  of  washing  and 
wiping.  At  the  present  day,  there  is  a  handy  little 
utensil  for  the  doing  of  each  of  the  simplest  things 
in  the  kitchen — a  list  of  which  would  be  a  long  one. 
From  the  flour  sifter,  through  all  the  processes  of 
bread-making,  to  the  handy  toaster,  everything 
seems  complete  in  labor-saving  aids  and  helps. 
Contrast  the  safe  hangiug  lamp,  with  its  abundant 
and  cheap  light,  with 
the  miserable  tallow  dip 
of  a  half  century  ago, 
which  the  woman  made 
herself,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  snuffing  that  it 
should  not  go  out  in 
smoke.  Even  in  the 
matter  of  wash-day  ap¬ 
pliances,  etc.,  the  con¬ 
trast  is  fully  as  great ; 
instead  of  the  old 
pounding,  and  hand- 
wringing,  the  whole 
work  is  done  by  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  easy  to 
run,  and  do  the  work 
quickly,  and  in  a  thor¬ 
ough  manner.  With  all 
the  inventions  and  vast¬ 
ly  superior  methods  of 
doing  the  work  of  the 
house,  are  our  soups, 
and  breads,  pies  and 
sauces,  much  better 
than  those  our  grand¬ 
mothers  made  ? — They 
may  not  he,  but  the  time  spent  in  making  them1 
is  shortened.  They  gave  their  minds,  and  too 
often  we  may  add  with  regret  their  bodies,  to  the 
work  of  the  kitchen,  while  with  the  same  house  to 
keep,  the  woman  of  to-day  can  spend  a  portion  of 
her  time  in  the  library.  The  cook-room  may  be- 
“  a  laboratory,  where  a  fine  chemistry  can  trans¬ 
mute  grain  cells  and  meat  fibre  into  the  fuel  of  a 
finer  flame,  the  support  of  a  richer  flesh  and  blood, 
abler  and  stronger  to  do,  than  flesh  and  blood  were 
of  old.”  In  the  material  progress  of  the  age,  the 
means  for  lightening  the  labors  of  the  kitchen,  as 
well  as  the  various  duties  of  the  household  have 
not  been  forgotten,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 
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I'lie  WoetorN  Talks. 

Some  boys  have  asked  me  to  tell  them  how  to  make  a 
Balloon.  I  wish  they  had  reminded  me  of  it  sooner,  as  I 
might  have  talked  about  it  last  month,  and  you  could 
have  had  your  balloons  ready  for  the  Fourth  of  July 
Celebration.  I  believe  in  balloons  for  the  4th. 

BALLOONS  AND  CHINESE  LANTERNS 

are  a  great  deal  better  than  crackers  and  fire-works  to 
celebrate  with.  They  do  not  cost  so  much  to  begin  with, 
the  lanterns  will  last  from  year  to  year,  though  I  must 
admit  that  balloons  are  not  very  lasting;  to  be  sure  they 
are  not  dangerous,  and  do  not  make  a  had  smell,  but  we 
shall  by  and  by  learn  to  show  our  patriotism  without 


Fig.  1. — STARTING  THE  BALLOON. 

either  burnt  powder  or  burnt  fingers.  In  former  times 
people  used  to  always  speak  of  them  as  Air-Balloons.  I 
recollect  that  when  I  was  a  mere  youngster,  I  heard  some 
old  people  talking  about  an  o.baloon  that  was  to  go  up  at 
some  place,  and  I  was  in  great  mental  distress  to  know 
what  the  wonderful  thing  might  be,  until  T  could  reach 
home  and  have  it  explained  that  it  was  an  Air-bal¬ 
loon  that  was  discussed.  You  may  think  that  these 
“Talks,”  where  we  have  been  trying  to  look  into  the 
why  and  wherefore  of  various  things,  is  not  the  proper 
place  for  4th  of  July  and  balloon  talks. 

WHY  DOES  A  BALLOON  GO  DP? 

we  might  answer  this  by  saying  that  ail  balloons  do  not 
go  up,  and  none  will  do  so  unless  certain  law's  that  we 
have  been  talking  about  are  observed.  We  may  look 
upon  a  balloon  as  a  mere  toy,  to  afford  amusement,  or  as 
a  piece  of  apparatus  for  illustrating  some  of  the  facts  of 
science.  I  do  not  know  why  we  can  not  regard  it  as 
both.  If  you  wish  a  body  to  rise  through  the  water  you 
know  that  it  must  weigh  less,  i.  e.,  contain  less  matter 
than  the  same  bulk  of  water.  For  a  body  to  rise  in  the 
air  it  must  weigh  less  than  the  same  bulk  of  air.  We 
have  not  yet  had  much  to  say  in  our  Talks  about  Air  and 
other  gases,  but  I  suppose  you  all  know  that  air  has 
weight.  If  a  vessel  holding  100  cubic  inches  with  the  air 
thoroughly  taken  out  of  it,  is  weighed,  and  then  the  air 
is  let  into  it,  and  the  vessel  is  again  weighed,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  heavier  than  before  by  30graius.  That  is  the 

average  weight  of 
the  air— 100  cubic 
inches  weigh  30 
grains.  If  we 
imagine  a  column 
of  air  one  inch 
square  at  the 
earth,  and  reach- 

w  o  „  ing,  of  that  size, 

Fig.  2. — SHAPE  op  pieces.  ,,  .. 

a  all  the  w'ay,  as 

far  up  as  the  air  extends,  which  is  supposed  to  be  about 
100  miles,  that  column  would  weigh  15  pounds.  A  bal¬ 
loon  then  must  in  the  first  place  be  of  very  light  mate¬ 
rial,  and  then  must  be  filled  with 

SOMETHING  LIGHTER  THAN  AIR. 

The  lightest  gas  known  is  Hydrogen— that  is  about  14 
times  lighter  than  air,  and  is  on  some  accounts  the  best 
for  filling  balloons,  and  has  been  used  a  great  deal  for 
that  purpose.  But  there  is  another  law  that  prevents  it 
being  the  best  material  for  balloons,  and  that  is  the  law 
of  diffusion  of  gases— sometime  I  may  talk  to  you  about 
this;  suffice  it  to  say  that  gases  of  unlike  weights,  when 
•separated  by  a  porous  partition,  tend  to  mix;  the  heavy 
gas  passes  through  the  partition  into  the  lighter  one,  and 
the  lighter  gas  passing  into  the  heavier  one— and  the 
lighter  gas  will  pass  through  as  much  quicker  than  the 
heavy  one,  ns  it  is  lighter  than  that.  So  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hold  hydrogen  in  a  balloon.  For  this  reason,  and 


for  its  greater  cheapness,  illuminating  or  street  gas  is 
generally  used,  and  as  this  is  several  times  heavier  than 
hydrogen,  the  balloon  is  made  larger.  But 

IN  THE  FIRST  BALLOON, 

neither  of  these  gases  were  used.  The  first  balloon  that 
was  made  did  not  go  very  far.  It  was  of  silk,  had  square 
sides,  and  went  only  up  to  the  top  of  the  room.  When 
hydrogen  gas  was  first  discovered,  it  was  tried  in  paper 
balloons,  but  they  would  not  hold  it.  Two  Frenchmen, 
brothers,  named  Montgolfier,  were  paper-makers.  They 
tried  hydrogen,  and  it  would  not  work;  then  they  tried 
to  invent  another  gas  by  burning  wool  and  straw,  and 
that  did  answer.  But  it  was  not  the  gas  from  the  straw 
and  wool  that  made  the  balloon  ascend.  In  burning 
these,  the  air  was  heated,  and  as  a  given  bulk  of  hot  air 
is  lighter  than  the  same  of  cold  air,  the  first  that  went 
up  was  a  hot  air-balloon,  though  it  was  then  thought  to 
be  due  to  the  gas  from  burning  wool.  In  making  a  bal¬ 
loon  for  our  purposes,  we  use  paper  and  hotair.  We 
will  not  give  any  more  of  the  early  history  of  balloons, 
but  go  on 

WITH  MAKING  THE  BALLOON. 

The  materials  needed  are  Twine,  Paper,  Flour-paste, 
and  a  brush  to  put  it  on  with,  a  piece  of  willow  or  rat¬ 
tan  for  a  hoop,  a  few  feet  of  fine  wire  (copper  is  best,  but 
iron  will  answer),  some  bits  of  sponge,  and  a  few  ounces 
of  alcohol.  Besides  you  will  need  a  lot  of  old  newspa¬ 
pers  and  some  patience  and  skill.  The  sheets  of  tissue 
paper  are  30  by  20  inches.  As  neither  of  these  lengths  is 
enough  for  a  good-sized  balloon,  they  should  be  pasted 
together,  two  sheets  joined  by  their  shorter  sides,  will 
make  strips  00  by  20  inches.  Our  balloon,  fig.  1,  if  60  inches 
high,  will,  if  a  globe,  be  180  inches  in  circumference,  that 
would  require  9  strips,  but  as  we  do  not  want  it  to  be 
quite  globular,  and  an  even  number  of  strips,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  are  required,  8  pieces  will  be  better.  We 
shall  want,  then,  16  sheets  of  tissue  paper.  It  will  be 
safer  to  have  a  few  extra  sheets  to  make  repairs  in  case 
of  accident.  The  balloon  may  be  all  of  one  color,  but  it 
will  look  better  of  two,  white  and  blue,  or  white  and  red 
are  the  most  pleasing  {  or  all  three. may  be  used,  three 
strips  each  of  red  and  white,  and  two  of  blue,  or  three 
each  of  white  and  blue,  and  two  of  red.  In  procuring 
the  paper,  see  that  there  are  no  holes  in  it,  or,  should 
any  be  discovered,  they  must  be  stopped  by  pasting  a 
small  piece  of  the  same  paper  over  them.  Use  well-boiled 
smooth  flour  paste;  it  is  a  great  deal  better  than  gum, 
which  dries  hard  and  will  crack  when  bent.  Paste  the 
sheets  together  in  pairs,  lapping  them  about  half  an  inch. 
When  these  are  dry  you  will  be  ready  to  cut  out  to  the 
proper  shape.  If  the  balloon  is  to  be  a  globe,  the  pieces 
will  be  of  the  shape  of  fig.  2,  a,  each  with  the  end  cut  off 
to  form  the  mouth.  But  a  pear-shaped  balloon  is  hand¬ 
somer  and  easier  to  manage,  and  I  think  altogether  bet¬ 
ter.  For  this  the  pieces  have  the  shape  given  in  fig.  2,  b. 
If  there  is  any  rule  for  cutting  out  the  parts  or  gores,  I 
do  not  know  it.  In  talking  about  making  a  balloon,  as 
in  many  other  matters.  I  have  to  go  back  a  great  many 
years,  and,  as  a  sailor  would  say,  “  overhaul  my  mem¬ 
ory.”  Indeed  I  found  that  there  were  so  many  points 
about  making  the  balloon,  that  I  could  not  recollect 
about,  that  I  went  to  work  and  made  one,  in  order  to  be 
sure  I  was  right.  To  get  the  right  shape,  then,  for  the 
parts,  take  a  piece  of  paper,  60  by  20  inches,  fold  it 
lengthwise,  and  mark  out  a  pattern.  When  it  is  to  your 
liking  cut  it  out,  and  use  it  to  cut  the  tissue  paper  by. 
If  you  have  large  and  sharp  shears,  all  8  pieces  may  be 
cut  at  once;  otherwise  you  must  cut  fewer  at  a  time. 
Next  comes  the  most  difficult  part,  the  pasting.  Take  it 
easy,  and  don’t  get  hurried  or  fussy  over  it.  Tissue  pa¬ 
per,  when  wet  with  paste,  is  very  delicate  and  frail,  and 
will  tear  very  readily.  Be  careful  with  the  paste,  and 
should  any  get  upon  the  paper  where  it  is  not  needed, 
wdpe  it  off  gently  with  a  cloth,  and  let  the  place  dry  be¬ 
fore  another  piece  of  paper  is  laid  upon  it.  Having  ar¬ 
ranged  the  pieces  as  you  wish  the  colors  to  go,  you  will 
begin  to  paste.  Lay  down  a  piece  of  the  tissue  paper, 
then  lay  another  upon  it,  with  its  edge  half  an  inch 
within  the  edge  of  No.  1.  Put  paste  upon  this  project¬ 
ing  half  inch  of  No.  1,  and  turn  it  over  and  paste  it  upon 
No.  2,  begin  at  the  curved  part,  the  top  of  the  balloon, 
and  paste  the  edge  over  a  few  inches  at  a  time.  When 
the  whole  edge  has  been  pasted,  lay  piece  No.  3  upon  No. 

2  in  the  same  manner,  half  an  inch  back  from  the  edge. 
If  the  pasted  edge  of  No.  1  was  from  you,  that  of  No.  2 
will  be  towards  you;  this  being  done,  lay  No.  3  on  No. 
2,  and  paste  m  the  same  manner,  and  go  on  until  all  are 
pasted  together.  When  you  have  pasted  the  last.  No.  8, 
you  will  have  your  balloon,  folded  like  a  fan,  with  alter¬ 
nate  edges,  in  and  out.  Now  comes  the  most  difficult 
part,  pasting  the  last  edge— pasting  the  edge  of  piece 
No.  1  upon  that  of  piece  8.  By  bending  the  other  folds 
out  of  the  w»ay.  you  can.  without  much  difficulty,  paste 
the  edge  from  the  top  down  to  the  widest  part,  about  a 
fourth  of  the  way;  then  stop  and  let  it  dry— being  sure 
that  all  the  pasting  is  perfectly  dry,  yon  then  unfold  the 
balloon,  i.  e.,  take  out  the  plaits.  Now  take  a  piece  of 
cloth  of  some  kind,  glazed  cambric  or  calico  is  best,  cut 


out  a  circular  piece  about  2  inches  across,  and  put  this 
on  the  inside,  where  all  the  pieces  come  together,  when 
that  is  dry,  paste  a  similar  piece  of  tissue  paper  on  the 
outside.  Now  having  the  balloon  unfolded,  you  will  find 
but  little  difficulty  in  closing  up  the  rest  of  the  last  seam. 
Let  that  dry,  and  by  means  of  a  large  needle  you  can  put 
a  strong  thread  or  small  cord  through  the  piece  of  cloth 
in  the  top,  and  make  a  loop  to  hang  it  up  by.  When 
hung  up  you  can  put  in  the  hoop ;  this  is  to  be  as  light 
as  possible  ;  a  small  willow,  split  if  not  small  enough,  a 
split  rattan  or  whatever  is  most  convenient  to  make  the 
lightest  possible  hoop.  Cut  the  mouth  of  the  bottom 
even,  and  put  in  the  hoop,  pasting  the  edges  of  the 
paper  over  it.  Stretch  a  very  fine  wire  across  the  hoop 
in  two  directions  and  the  balloon  is  done. 

TO  SEND  DP  THE  BALLOON. 

Before  starting  out,  see  that  there  are  no  parts  of  the 
balloon  that  stick  together,  and  that  all  the  folds  are 
out.  You  will  need  two  bits  of  sponge  about  the  size  of 
English  walnuts.  One  of  these  should  be  securely  at¬ 
tached  to  a  fine  wire  about  6  inches  long.  The  other 
sponge  will  need  no  wire,  but  an  old  tin  or  other  plate 
will  be  well  to  hold  it.  Of  course  you  will  need  your 
small  bottle  of  alcohol.  Let  one  stand  on  something  that 
will  allow  him  to  hold  the  balloon  well  up  from  the 
ground.  Wet  the  loose  sponge  with  alcohol,  not  to  drip, 
put  in  on  the  plate  and  set  fire  to  it,  holding  the  balloon 
over  the  flame  so  that  the  hot  air  will  rise  into  and  in¬ 
flate  it.  As  soon  as  the  balloon  will  support  itself  the 
one  who  has  held  it  by  the  top  lets  go  and  leaves  it  in 
charge  of  those  below.  One  now  w  ets  the  wired  sponge 
with  alcohol,  quickly  fastens  its  wire  to  the  cross  wires 
of  the  balloon,  having  it  well  away  from  the  burning 
alcohol  while  doing  it.  As  soon  as  secure,  light  the 
alcohol  on  the  sponge  on  the  balloon— hold  on  a  second 
until  you  feel  sure  that  it  will  go— then  let  her  sail.  It 
is  very  easy  to  do  but  it  takes  a  long  while  to  tell.  In 
sending  up  a  balloon,  select  a  place  where  there  can  be 
no  danger  to  barns  or  other  buildings  should  it  fail  to  go 
up,  also  a  place  where  the  balloon  can  not  be  caught  by 
trees  or  otherwise  before  it  gels  above  them. 


Picture  Puzzle.  — How  many  faces  are  there  here 
is  a  question  that  many  will  ask  when  they  see  this  odd 
looking  picture.  Our  artist  sometimes  gets  a  strange 
notion  into  his  head,  and  don’t  you  think  this  is  a  -head 
of  anything  in  the  way  of  a  combination  of  heads  ?  The 


clnn  of  one  face  is  the  nose  of  another,  and  the  nose  of 
the  other  is  the  forehead  of  the  one,  and  so  on  all  around 
the  picture.  What  a  funny  looking  person  he  would  be 
that  had  such  a  combination  head.  It  might  be  good  for 
a  school  teacher,  as  he  could  then  look  in  all  directions 
at  once ;  and  again,  what  a  singing  school  such  a  head 
man  would  make  1 


Our  I*uzzIe-!8ox. 

DROP-LETTER  WORDS. 

1.  — b — t— m — o — s.  5.  — r— t — r— i— y. 

2.  — o — o— r — p — y.  6.  —  u— m— d— e — n. 

3.  — r — g — n— l — i.  7.  — e — m — t — e — s. 

4.  —n — e— t— e — t.  8.  —  e— u— e — a— e. 

opposites  (Geographical). 

(Example— Keep  still.  Answer— Home.  If  you  roam 
you  don’t  keep  still.) 

1.  Back  sea.  5.  Brother,  you  speak  truly. 

2.  You  are  indebted  to  B.  6.  Shortcoming. 

3.  Wide-awake  solid.  ",  7.  An  unhappy  vowel. 

4.  Johanna’s  daughter.  8.  No  pear. 

Adolph  M.  Nagel. 

MIXED  PROVERBS. 

(In  the  following  sentences  are  five  well-known  pro¬ 
verbs,  displaced.  Transpose  the  words  and  make  the 
original  proverbs  :  every  word  must  be  used.) 

Where’s  the  mother  of  brevity  ? 

There’s  a  time  for  wit  and  invention. 

The  soul  is  no  light  necessity. 

Many  a  man  will  wait. 

Hands  make  way!  There’s  tide  of  work. 
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return  to  that  portion  of  the  face  of  the  earth— what  a 
wrinkled  face  I  Mother  Earth  must  be  very  old— where 
most  of  our  young  readers  live,  we  come  across  another 
range  of  mountains,  and  find  our  No.  7.  There  are  a  num¬ 
ber  of  neighboring  chains  which  run  in  much  the  same 
direction  which  we  will  not  consider.  A  large  river  of 
the  same  name  runs  among  theBe  mountains,  and  after¬ 
wards  flows  into  the  longest  river  in  the  world. — No.  8. 
If  we  return  to  somewhere  near  where  we  started— at 
least  the  nearest  to  No.  1  since  we  left  it  to  take  a  moun 
tain  tour  of  the  world — we  shall  find  a  long  and  very  dif¬ 


DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  name  a  well-known  bird,  and  the  finals,  an 
animal 

1.  An  oriental  tree.  4.  One  of  the  tortures  of  the 

2,  A  man’s  name.  Inquisition. 

3  An  ingredient  of  plum  5.  A  fruit 

cake.  6.  A  country  in  Europe. 

Effie. 

CHANGED  HEADS. 

(Change  the  first  letter  each  time.) 

1 .  First  take  a  certain  arrangement  of  rope ;  then  change 
its  head  and  make 

2.  Something  very  useful  in  carrying  Saratoga  trunks 
to  the  fourth  story, 

3.  Again  change  the  head  and  make  something  with 
■out  which 

4.  Would  be  of  no  use.  8.  Compact. 

5.  A  person.  9.  A  number. 

6.  A  bad  thing  to  get  into.  10.  “  Good  night.” 

7.  What  every  freeman  has. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  rampart  but  not  in  defence. 

My  next  is  in.income  but  not  in  expense, 

My  third  is  in  ocean  but  not  in  the  sea. 

My  fourth  is  in  coffee  but  not  in  our  tea. 

My  fifth  is  in  pitcher  but  not  in  the  jug, 

My  sixth  is  in  tumbler  but  not  in  the  mug, 

My  seventh  is  in  fragment  but  not  in  a  rag. 

My  eighth  is  in  satchel  but  not  in  a  bag, 

My  ninth  is  in  cricket  but  not.  in  grasshopper : 

My  whole  is  a  mixture  of  zinc  and  of  copper. 
pi. 

Heret  saw  cone  a  codort,  how,  nhew  saked  thaw  saw 
dogo  rof  qnotessimo,  tower  cakb  :  “Who  od  ouy  pnpesso 
I  nac  letl  sunsel  I  wonk  thaw  sail  het  quismoot?  ” 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  28  letters  : 

My  15,  20,  2,  3,  12,  are  certain  birds. 

My  3,  S,  7,  is  a  kind  of  sauce. 

My  16,  9,  2,  is  clamor. 

My  18,  25.  8,  4,  3,  27,  21,  28,  is  a  number. 

My  11,  14,  15,  is  to  dress. 

My  17,  19,  23,  21,  22,  is  a  leather  strap. 

My  13,  12,  1,  10,- 17,  6,  is  abatement. 

My  5,  24,  11,  26,  is  scattered. 

My  whole  is  very  excellent  advice.  Mart  A.  E. 

2.  1  am  composed  of  18  letters : 

My  13.  14,  9.  15,  5,  16,  is  a  body  of  troops. 

My  17.  1,  8,  16,  4,  18,  is  a  number. 

My  5.  6.  15.  3,  2,  is  an  animal. 

My  12,  10.  7,  11,  is  to  mend. 

My  whole  may  be  found  on  the  map  of  Pennsylvania. 

John  M.  M. 

TRANSPOSED  PROVERB. 

(Readjust  the  letters  to  form  the  proverb.) 
lie  is  bent  to  copy  his  style. 

METAGRAM. 

In  a  word  of  five  letters  you  may  find  three  verbs,  four 
nouns,  two  pronouns,  a  preposition,  an  adjective,  an 
article,  and  an  exclamation  ;  among  the  nouns  are  a  fish 
and  a  tree.  What  is  the  original  word,  and  what  are  the 
different  words  formed  from  the  five  letters. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  MAT  NUMBER. 
Charades. — 1.  Dilemma.  2.  Menhaden.  3.  Driftwood. 
Numerical  Enigmas. — 1.  Honesty  is  the  best  policy.  2. 
The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd,  I  shall  no't  want. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic.— 1703 j D54 826 10 (56067.  (Key- 
Large  Knobs.) 


Double  Acrostic. 
Sing-Song. 


I  Anagrams.— 1.  Contumaci¬ 
ous.  2.  Asseverations.  3. 
Potentates.  4.  Superscribed, 
la.  Validity,  a.  Predetermined. 
7.  Archbishopric.  8.  Fore- 
shadowing,  it.  Metropolitan. 
10.  Greensward. 


S— paciou— S 
I— ntagli  — O 
N—  atio  -N 
G—  an  — G 
Decapitation.— Wheat,  beat,  eat.  ' 

C  ross- wo  rd.— Misfortune. 

Pi.— A  remark  of  Patience  Reville  is  at  once  luminous, 
monitory  and  timely :  “Respect  the  embarrassment  of  any 
honest  conscience  which  doubts,  whicli  seeks,  which  likes 
better  to  rest  in  what  is  vague,  and  even  to  contradict  itself, 
than  to  disfigure  the  unknown  truth  by  giving  it  features 
fixed  and  perhaps  unfaithful.” 

Mrtamorems—  1.  Yawn.  2.  Beryl.  3.  Long.  4.  Forty. 
5.  Home.  6.  Villain.  7.  Convex.  8.  Alcohol.  9.  Bread.  10.  Clay. 

Illustrated  Rebus,  476.— Accumulate  information  and 
increase  wisdom,  but  above  all  acquire  integrity  and  honor. 


2.DMK"  a 


No.  478.  Illustrated  Hteims.— Wholesome  advice  to 
■^vcyy  one  and  worthy  of  study  here,  and  much  practice  every  day. 


A  Trip  Over  tlie  Mountains. 

The  River  Hunt,  judging  by  the  many  letters  from  our 
readers,  old  as  well  as  young,  was  a  pleasant  and  perhaps 
an  easy  journey.  With  the  warm  weather  upon  us,  it 
will  be  just  the  thing  to  change  the  direction  of  our  re¬ 
bus  wanderings,  and  “  take  to  the  mountains,”  in  the 
hope  that  a  trip  over  some  of  them  will  refresh  us  in 
more  ways  than  one.  There  has  been  quite  an  excite¬ 
ment  over  No.  1  of  late  years,  especially  among  those 
men  who  are  anxious  to  go  into  new  mining  regions 
where  it  is  hoped 
that  a  vast  amount 
of  gold  and  other 
precious  metals  can 
be  found.  Among 
these  mountains 
(which,  by  the  way, 
are  not  called 
mountains),  the  In¬ 
dians  have  fre¬ 
quently  made  much 
trouble,  so  that  at 
times  the  minors’ 
lives  were  in  dan¬ 
ger.  There  are  very 
few  boys  and  girls 
in  these  mountains, 
and  perhaps  we  had 
better  hurry  away 
before  we  meet 
with  any  mishaps. 

— Let  us  now  take 
an  imaginary  flight, 

—suppose  ourselves 
carried  across  the 
seas— to  a  foreign 
land,  a  peninsula, 
and  a  peculiarly- 
shaped  one  at  that. 

These  mountains 
(No.  2)  are  not  of 
great  bight. ;  the 
iiighest  points  be¬ 
ing  about  10,006 
feet,  or  nearly  two 
miles.  None  of  the 
peaks  of  the  range 
are  covered  with 
snow  and  ice  the 
year  round  ;  there 
is  here  no  point  of 
perpetual  snow, 
such  as  we  may  find 
before  we  reach 
home.  Where  these 
mountains  come  near  the  coast  of  the  great  sea,  their 
sides  are  remarkably  nigh  and  steep.  Two  famous  vol¬ 
canoes  belong  to  this  range,  about  which  volumes  of  in¬ 
teresting  things  have  been  written.— Leaving  these 
mountains,  and  journeying  by  foot,  or  perhaps  better,  by 
rail,  for  a  number  of  hundred  miles,  we  will  come  to  No. 
3— a  range  which  encloses  a  country  like  a  great  hoop,  or 
semicircle  rather,  on  its  north  and  eastern  boundary. 
One  of  the  peaks  is  so  high,  and  the  region  of  these 
mountains  so  cold  that  there  is  a  glacier  or  river  of  ice 
which  runs— of  course  slowly— down  the  mountain  side 
and  melts  in  the  warm  valley  below.  These  mountains 
are  mostly  clothed  with  woods  for  half  the  way  up,  after 
which  are  mostly  rocks  and  snow  and  ice. — No.  4,  from 
the  name,  ought  to  be  240  thousand  miles  away  from  the 
earth,  but  they  are  only  a  small  part  of  that  distance 
from  us.  It  is  a  considerable  of  a  tramp  to  go  to 
them,  though,  and  they  are  in  a  land  that  is  not 

Uvery  well  known.  It  may  be  because  they  have 
been  so  little  explored  that  they  are  named  as 
they  are.  We  can  not  be  expected  to  be  very 
familiar  with  mountains  that  no  one  else  knows 
very  much  about.— No.  5  is  a  range  that  separates 
two  great  countries,  which  have  been  quite  close¬ 
ly  associated  at  certain  times  in  the  history  of  the 
two  nations.  The  mountains  consist  of  two  dis¬ 
tinct  chains  or  ridges.  The  slope  on  the  northern 
side  is  gradual,  and  covered  with  fine  pastures, 
but  on  the  south  it  is  frequently  very  steep.  Many 
parts  of  the  mountains  are  of  sufficient  hight  to 
have  their  heads  covered  night  and  day  and  all  the 
year  round  with  white  caps  of  ice  and  snow. 
There  are  as  many  as  a  hundred  passes  or  places 
through  which  persons  can  go  from  one  side  of 
the  mountains  to  the  other— from  the  country  on 
the  north  to  the  more  sunny  land  on  the  south.— 
No.  6  runs  almost  parallel  with  a  great  river,  and 
is  situated  in  the  central  portion  of  a  great  coun¬ 
try,  the  name  of  which  is  perhaps  most  familiar  to 
young  people — and  old  folks  too— about  Thanks¬ 
giving  time.  In  going  from  the  capitals  of  two 
large  countries,  a  traveller  would  go  through  one 
of  the  few  passes  in  this  mountain  range. — As  we 


Something  About  Glass. 

Some  boy  writes  to  “The  Doctor,”  asking  how  window 
glass  is  made  so  flat  and  smooth  “  especially  those  in 
the  large  windows  of  store  fronts.”  There  are  two 
kinds  of  window  glass,  one  called  “cylinder”  and  the 
other  “  plate” -glass.  All  the  large  panes  are  plate-glass, 
as  the  size  of  cylinder  glass  cannot  be  increased  beyond 
a  certain  point.  In  this  kind  of  glass  a  cylinder  is 
blown  ;  those  who  have  been  in  a  glass  house— and  I 
advise  all  of  you,  whenever  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
visit  one  and  see  how  this  wonderful  material  is  worked 
— know  that  to  make  a  cylinder,  a  globe  is  first  blown. 
This  is  then  worked  into  a  cylinder,  by  rolling  it  upon 
an  iron  table ;  after  the  cylinder  is  made  its  ends  are  cut 
off,  and  it  is  divided  lengthwise  and  flattened  out  to  form 
a  flat,  smooth  sheet.  All  plate  glass  is  cast ;  a  polished 
iron  table  has  ledges  at  the  sides,  as  high  as  the  thick¬ 
ness  of  the  plate  of  glass.  The  melted  glass  is  poured 
upon  this  and  spread  and  flattened  by  a  copper  roller. 
The  plate  is  then  annealed  ;  that  is,  put  into,  a  very  hot 
furnace,  which  is  so  arranged  that  the  glass  will  cool  very 
slowly,  in  order  that  it  shall  be  tough  when  at  the  end 
of  a  week  or  so  it  is  cool.  But  the  glass  is  now  dull  and 
rough,  like  that  which  you  see  in  roofs  and  sky-lights. 
To  become  the  beautiful  plate-glass  it  must  be  ground 
and  polished.  The  plates  arc  so  arranged  that  they  may 
be  rubbed  together,  one  upon  the  other,  by  machinery. 
First  sand  and  water  are  placed  between  them,  then 
emery  of  different  sizes,  and  after  being  ground  with 
the  finest  emery,  they  are  polished  by  rubbing  them 
for  some  time  with  some  kind  of  polishing  powder. 


SOME  MOUNTAIN  SCENERY  NOT  OFTEN  SEEN  ON  THE  MAPS. 


ficult  range  to  climb,  but  one  which  would  bring  us  far 
into  the  upper  air,  because  it  contains  some  of  the  high¬ 
est  peaks  in  the  world.  But  we  can  not  stop  to  go  the 
whole  length  of  this  chain,  for  we  have  one  more,  and 
that  the  most  important  in  size  that  we  have  found.  It 
is  not  far  from  where  we  started,  and  its  name  can  be 
easily  made  out  from  the  map  which  illustrates  the  sub¬ 
ject.  We  hope  that  the  hasty  journey— flying  trip  we 
might  call  it— has  not  made  you  so  tired  on  these  warm 
July  days,  that  you  may  not  wish  to  go  with  us  again. 
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Ttie  Day  We  Celebrate. 

If  there  is  any  day  in  the  year  upon  which  the  average 
Young  American  does  not  have  to  be  instructed  as  to  the 
time  of  its  coming,  that  day  is  Fourth  of  July.  The  very 
air  we  breathe  from  the  day  we  are  born  fills  us  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Independence  Day.  The  coining  “  Fourth” 
reminds  me  of  one  in  which  I  took  an  active  part  some 
years  ago,  and  one,  though  without  any  striking  events, 
that  my  memory  has  not  allowed  me  to  entirely  forget. 
We  knew  it  was  coming,  and  when  I  saywie,  three  young 


that  we  all  concluded  to  buy  of  Postmaster  M. ;  first,  be¬ 
cause  he  had  been  a  soldier  and  had  lost  one  leg,  and 
secondly,  his  stock  of  goods  appeared  to  be  the  best. 
Our  pyrotechnics  (a  pretty  big  word  for  fire-works),  as 
fast  as  purchased,  were  by  common  consent  stored  in  the 
loft  in  the  barn.  It  may  be  that  we  had  an  idea  that 
nobody  knew  anything  about  what  was  going  on,  and  we 
wished  to  “  keep  things  hid.”  This  storing  of  fire-works 
in  the  hay  in  the  barn  is  just  the  wrong  thing  to  do,  and 
if  any  young  reader  is  led  to  do  the  same  thing  through 
my  experience,  I  shall  wish  I  had  forever  kept  still  on 


small  cannon  and  other  fire  arms.  Wc  had  an  audience 
at  the  window  so  soon  ns  the  exercises  began.  The  firing 
was  kept  up  until  we  concluded  that  the  day  had  been 
well  opened,  and  after  taking  a  late  and  large  breakfast 
we  concluded  to  let  matters  rest  until  the  heat  of  the 
day  was  over,  and  under  the  cover  of  darkness  resume 
the  exercises,  as  a  better  showing  might  then  be  made. 
Night  came  after  wo  had  had  a  day  at  fishing  in  the 
brook  by  the  woods,  where  we  had  more  bites  from  mos¬ 
quitoes  than  anything  else.  The  third  scene  gives  an 
idea  of  how  we  finished  up  the  day,  and  by  the  looks  it 


farmer  lads— no  more  and  no  less — are  included.  The  al¬ 
manac  had  been  looked  at  more  than  once  to  see  how  lime 
was  progressing,  and  we  fully  agreed  with  it  when  it  said 
all  along  through  May  and  most  of  June  that  the  days 
were  getting  longer.  They  seemed  longer  and  longer 
even  up  to  the  very  day  of  the  celebration — and  that 
opened  early  and  closed  late.  What  fun  it  is  to  get  ready 
for  any  unusual  “doings”;  and  when  you  add  to  it  the 
happy  thought  that  not  a  soul  knows  anything  about  it 
except  the  few  companions  of  your  choice,  how  full  of 
real;  6olid,  silent  delight  the  little  youthful  heart  must  be. 
For  this  particular  occasion  wc  had  come  home  early  from 
school,  and  done  extra  work  for  weeks  for  the  money  we 
should  get,  or,  to  look  beyond  the  cash,  the  sport  that 
our  toil  would  bring ;  all  of  us  were  glad  to  get  an  errand 
from  any  one  who  was  “good  pay”;  and  they  all,  as  I 
look  back  now,  understood  the  motives  which  led  us  to 
such  an  outward  show  of  industry. 

It  was  not  later  than  the  middle  of  June  that  we  formed 
ourselves  into  an  investigating  committee  on  fire-works, 
and  visited  the  neighboring  village  in  a  body.  IIow  we 
did  look  at  those  store  windows  where  fire-crackers  of  all 
sizes  and  colors  were  displayed  to  catch  the  eye,  and 
finally  the  pennies,  of  just  such  investigating  committees 
as  mentioned  above.  We  bought  our  things  at  one  time 
or  another  as  the  funds  came  in ;  but  we  were  so  patriotic 


this  point.  Whatever  yon  do,  remember,  as  I  did  not, 
that  barns  are  costly,  hay  is  easy  to  set  on  fire,  and  fire¬ 
works  are  still  easier  to  burn,  and  then  the  temptation 
is  so  great  that  some  thoughtless  boy  may  touch  a  match 
to  that  which  will  make  a  funny  noise  when  it  goes  off. 

The  artist  has  helped  me  to  show  my  nieces  and 
nephews,  how  things  looked  the  day  before  the  Fourth 
when  the  Cdebrators  were  gathered  for  the  last  time  to 
look  at  the  purchases,  see  that  they  were  all  there  and  in 
good  shape,  and  also  to  make  plans  for  the  morrow  which 
had  been  so  slow  in  coming.  This  was  the  joy  of  antici¬ 
pation,  but  with  it  was  mingled  that  stillness  that  the 
time  and  place  demanded.  Of  course  we  went  to  bed  in 
much  that  fevered  state  of  mind  and  body  that  thousands 
of  boys  all  over  the  land  will  do  this  year  ;  and  passed  as 
long  and  sleepless  a  night  as  boys  always  do  on  July  3d. 
The  morning  of  the  “4th”  was  a  fine  one, 'and  the  sun 
rose  without  a  cloud — the  first  sunrise  we  had  seen  for 
some  time.  The  second  scene  lets  the  young  readers  into 
the  activities  of  the  early  morning,  but  of  course  it  can 
not  show  the  noise  that  was  being  made,  or  express  the 
utter  surprise  of  the  dog  to  see  us  out  so  early  in  such  a 
peculiar  and  excited  state.  It  was  not  our  intention  to 
make  a  quiet  day  of  it,  and  we  started  out  accordingly. 
We  broke  the  silence  of  the  morning,  and  our  secret 
planning  for  weeks  was  exposed,  with  loud  reports  of 


might  be  supposed  that  the  Celebrators  were  pretty  welt 
used  up  too.  The  hand  that  fired  the  overloaded  cannon 
had  been  lamed,  and  was  withdrawn  from  active  service. 
The  eye  that  had  too  closely  watched  the  spattering  and 
treacherous  fuse  had  been  dimmed,  and  was  cut  off  from 
the  outside  world  by  a  bandage,  wet  in  cold  water.  But  so 
sure  as  there  is  a  “  Fourth  ”  there  is  a  fifth  to  follow,  and 
in  our  case  it  came  altogether  too  soon.  The  fourth  scene 
shows  to  some  extent  how  we  felt  at  that  moment  when 
a  near  relative  called  at  our  room  to  see  what  had  become 
of  the  young  hands  that  were  accustomed  to  help  him  trr 
the  field  during  the  morning  hour  before  school.  We 
looked  tired,  and  we  felt  worse.  The  boy  with  the  sore 
head,  and  the  one  with  the  lame  arm,  were  the  last  to 
rise  and  the  slowest  to  acknowledge  that,  after  all.  the 
Fourth  of  July  was  the  hardest  day  that  they  had  seen  for 
just  a  year.  As  I  look  back  to  that  morning,  tired,  sleepy, 
stiff  and  sore,  I  have  to  wonder  at  the  seeming  absurd 
way  we,  as  American  lads,  show  our  love  of  country. 
Why  is  it  that  the  young  mind  can  not  associate  a  more 
quiet  time  with  “  the  day  that  our  land  was  made  free  :  ' 
Whatever  may  be  the  truth  of  the  case,  the  boys  and 
girls  will  continue  to  celebrate  the  Fourth,  and  the 
dull,  aching,  Fifth  will  follow  to  remind  them,  as  it  did 
me,  that  the  freedom  the  day  ai/owed,  leads  into  bond¬ 
age,  because  I  was  bound  with  a  towel.  Uncle  Hal.. 
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imanna 

Male  and  Female  Agents  wanted  to  sell  our  FAMILY 
"NEEDLE  PACKAGE,  containing  120-Large-eyed  English 
Needles,  as  follows :  Four  papers, 25  in  each,  different  sizes, 
also,  two  steel  Bodkins, 3  Long  Cotton  Darners,2  Short  Cot¬ 
ton  Darners,  2  extra  fine  Cotton  Darners,  2  Wool,  2  Yarn,  1 
Worsted,  1  Motto,  2  Carpet,  and  3  Shoe-Button  Needles 
The  above  are  required  in  every  family.  Agents’  Circulars 
free  Send  23c.  in  postage  stamps  for  full  sample 
package. 

LONDON  NEEDLE  CO., 

34  and  36  Fourtlr  Avenue,  New  "York. 

PARENTS!  REMEMBER  THAT 

THE  (a.s.t.c;)  BEAUTIFUL 

BLACK  TIP 

UPON  CMIIUttSfcliW’S  SHOES, 

Mace  Sloe-Bills  lore  than  One-Half, 

AND  ADD  TO  THE 


BEAUTY  OK  THE  FINEST  SHOE. 


EACHERS  P  students 

sum.  or  ««‘2nn  tier 


■during  VACATION. 

,5.  C.  McCURDY 


$50 

_  _ _ _  „  to 

$100,  or  $‘300  per  month, 
For  full  particulars,  address 
«&  CO., 


,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 


AUTOMATIC 

Eye-Glass  Holder. 

Just  the  tiling  to  save  your 

&  lasses  and  make  them  handy ! 

in3  right  on  your  vest,  and 
stops  just  when  you  want  it  to. 
By  mail,  25  cts.  Circulars  free. 
Agents  wanted. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO., 

38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Both  designs  on  oach  lahsl.  Saleratus  the  same. 

NONE  BETTER  MADE!  TRY  IT! 

0 flics,  11  Old  Slip,  N ewY ork.  Factories,  Harlem. 


THE 


AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 


IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FOHCE»FUi¥3P. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  ICO  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 


RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  prices. 


Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Ars  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD. 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 

For  Washing  Win¬ 
dows,  Carriages,  etc. 
Protects  Buildings 
from  Fire,  and  Trees, 
Vines,  etc.,  from  In¬ 
sects,  Potato  Bags 
and  Canker  Worms. 
No  Dwelling,  Country 
Home,  or  Factory,  should 
he  without  the  Fountain 
Pump.  Semi  for  large 
Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN, 

Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  H.  I. 

MARKS’ PATENT  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Artificial  Limbs,  with  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  Trio 
a  most  reliable ,  comfortable  and  uaeful.  Illustrated  pamph-  v  j|xS 
1  let  of  112  pages,  containing  valuable  information  sent  fJgH 
i  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory  description  of  their  Fwj 
lease.  0.  S.  Gov’t  Manufr.  Soldiers’  attention  sveciaiiii 
invited.  A.  A.  MARKS,  576  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


FANCY  SILKS, 

BLACK,  SILKS, 
SATINS, 

VELVETS, 

BEOCABES, 
WEDDING  OUTFITS, 
EULESS  GOODS, 
CASHBIESR.ES, 

BLACK  GOODS, 
PRINTS, 

PERCALES, 
LINENS  and  COTTONS, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
MANTLES, 

CLOAKS, 

SUITS, 

SHAWLS, 
INFANTS?  WEAK, 

BOYS’  WEAR, 

GIRLS’  WEAK, 
CLOAKINGS, 
BLANKETS, 

WOOLENS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Underwear  in  Muslin  m  1 
Merino,  etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OB  EXPRESS- 

OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  now  so  I 
systematized,  and  in  charge  of  such  thoroughly  competent  j 
and  experienced  hands,  that  persons  unable  to  visit  our  I 
store  can  do  their  shopping  by  writing  us  for  samples  or 
goods,  with  the  assurance  of  getting  them  at  the  same 
prices  as  if  buying  in  person.  We  carry  an  average  stock 
of  about  half  a  m  illion  of  dollars,  all  bought  for  prompt  \ 
cash  in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country.  I 
Try  us,  and  see  bow  cheaply-  and  quickly  you  can  get 
what  you  want  by  mail  or  express.  When  in  town  we  | 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 

SEND  FOB  CATALOGUE  OR  SAMPLES. 
COOPER  &  COMAR®, 

IMPORTERS  .ATiriO  K.ET.A.IXiEK.S, 

Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  paper.  | 


BEST  IS  CHEAPEST  THOUGH  IT  RAY  COST  A  LITTLE  MORE  1 

.  LEWIS’  CONDENSED 

BAKING 

POWDER 

Made  from  Refined  Grape  Cream  of  Tartar.  Recommended  by  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Board  of  Health,  and  by  the  first  chemists  in  the  United  States.  We  will  pay  $1000.00  for  an  'ALUM 
or  other  adulteration  found  in  this  Powder.  A  pound  can  mailed  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  CO  <  cuts. 


Manufactured  by  G.T.  LEWIS  &  MENZIES  CO..Philadel 


'  <.a. 


Has  been  manufactured  In  this  country  for  ten  years,  and  all  orders  for  both  the  United  States  and 
Canadas  are  filled  by  WOOLR.1CH  «Sfc  CO,,  whose  name  appears  on  every  label.  It  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  an  imported  article.  Its  use,  however,  for  30  years  in  England  and  10  years  in  America  shows 
its  standard  worth.  Ridge’s  Food  is  NOT  a  medicine,  but  a  highly  nutritious  and  because  a 
COOKED  FOOD,  easily  assimilated.  Take  no  new  untried  preparation  because  offered  at  a 
cheap  price,  when  Ridge’s  Food  can  be  obtained  from  all  Druggists  at  35  cents  and  upwards. 


Liquid  Faints,  Roofing,  Boiler  (.’oy«ring3; 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fite  Proof  Coatings, 

Cements,  &C.  Send  for  Descriptive  Price  List. 

Ha  W.  JOHNS  M’ F?G  GO.  07  MAiDEH  LANE,  N.Y. 

improvement  for  1880. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OSL  STOVE. 

Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest,  tar  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mauuf’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTNUTS!'.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


and-a-quarter  years  buys  one. 

BEST  CABINET  OR  *  PARLOR 
ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD;  win¬ 
ners  of  highest  distinction  at  every 
world’s  pair  for  thirteen  years. 
Prices.  $51,  $57,  $66,  $84,  $108,  to  $500 
and  upward.  Also  for  easy  payments, 
$5  a  month,  or  $6.38  a  quarter  and 
upward.  Catalogues  free.  MASON 
&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tre- 
mont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  East  14th 
St.  (Union  Square-,  NEW  YORK; 
149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


ASUO 


HAMLIN 

ORGANS 


Steam  -  Engines. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  any  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
with  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  for  Circulars,  descriptive  a”rt  containing  testimoni¬ 
als  concerning  onr  PORTA  ALE  and  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  STEAM-ENGINES. 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 

To oToooT 'peach ' ' 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plant's. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Ilightstown,  N.  J. 
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TURNIP  SEER. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Roots. 

The  following  varieties  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed  :  Early 
White  Dutch ,  While  Strapleaf, 
Red-top  Strap-leaf,  Cow-horn, 
Improved  American  Ruta¬ 
baga,  Long  While  French 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yelloib 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing.  will  be  given  upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may 
be  deducted  when  ordered  by  express.  „  „ 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  34  Barclay  St.,  N.  Y. 


ONLY  $750.00! 


WE  FURNISH  THE 


Shaker  Separator. 

Complete,  mounted  on  4  wheel  trucks,  and  the 

ftUEEI  CITY  ENGINE, 

Complete,  mounted  on  trucks,  for  $750.00. 

This  is  the  best  and  cheapest  outfit  of  its  class  ever  offered. 
We  warrant  it  to  thresh  and  clean  40  to  00  bushels  wheat  per 
hour.  Send  for  circular. 


BLYMYER  MANUFACTURING 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Steam  Engines,  Horse  Powers,  etc. 


CO. 


CATTLE 


ROOTS. 


TABLE 


TURNIPS. 


BLOOMSDALE  SWEDE  or  RTJTA  BAGA,  YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  POMERANEAN 
GLOBE,  RED  and  WHITE  ELAT  TURNIPS. 

Our  stocks  of  the  above  are  super  excellent, 
we  invite  CATTLE-BREEDERS,  SHEEP-BREED 
Price  and  Descriptive  List.  Address  posta 


POTATO  BUG.  COTTON  WORM.  CANKER  WORM. 

LONDON  PURPLE. 


THE  BEST 
INSECTICIDE 
EVER  USED. 


(Trade 

Mark.) 


Sold  by  all  Wholesale  Druggists  and  Stores  throughout  the  United  States.  It  not  obtainable  of  nearest  dealer,  send 
direct  to  sole  manufacturers,  HEMINGWAY’S  LONDON  PURPLE  COMPANY  (Limited), 

60  Mark  Lane,  London,  England.  90  Water  Street,  N.  Y.  P.  O.  address,  Box  900. 

A.  It.  Whitney,  Franklin  drove  Orchara  and  Nurseries,  Lee  Co.,  ill.,  writes :  "  We  have  bid  the  Canker  Worm  a  long 
farewell,  and  have  done  it  with  your  LONDON  PURPLE.  We  put  in  about  three-fourths  to  one  pound  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  to  44  gallons  of  water,  and  applied  with  a  force  pump.  It.  is  better  than  Paris  Green,  as  the  particles  of  LONDON 
PURPLE  adhere  to  the  leaves  and  Paris  Green  does  not.” 


Address 


All  the 
rnew  choice 
rand  standard 
kinds  in  large  quan¬ 
tity,  at  very  reason- 
rates.  Plants  set  in 
produce  a  fine  crop  the 
r  following  season.  Descriptive 
Catalogue  free  to  all  applicants. 

E.P.ROE, 

rCornwall-on-the-HiidsoH.  ¥. 
SKRAWBERRY  PIAMTS 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

Potted  Plants  or  JiSiyer  Plants. 

Address  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

AW  BERRIES. 

Pot  Grown  plants  of  the  best  Old  and  Neiv  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Sharpless,  Crystal  City,  and  Glendale,  ready  in  July. 
Catalogue  free.  .1.  L.  DILLON,  Bloomsbury,  Pa. 

SITU  1  W  I!  I?  IS  IHI.N  Pot-growrn  plants  of  the  best  old 
ol  D  *  "  ULIUUL5,  anti  Iiew  varieties,  including 
Sharplees,  Forest  Rose,  President  Lincoln,  Pioneer.  Price 
list  free.  OAKLEY  APGAR,  Califon,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 


A  S  Q  RTS: 


SPOT  CROWN  rfo. 

TRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

ALSO  COMMON  GROUND  LAYERS.  vB? 

A  pamphlet  telling  what  varieties  to  plant  and  how  I 
to  plant,  them,  together  with  all  needed  information,  | 

'  AU”  J.  T.  LOVETT, 

Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.  ,N.  J. 


BERRY 


CRATES  <&  BASKETS.  Best— 
Cheapest  made.  Free  Circular. 

N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Bufl'alo,  N.  Y. 


30 

Acres 


BIG 


POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

of  the  Best  Varieties.  Good  Healthy  Plants.  Most  varieties 
now  rnadv  at  low  rates.  For  Circular,  address  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  i J 1  tO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

50  varieties  Strawberry  Plants,  for  sum¬ 
mer  and  fall  planting.  All  the  choice 
new  and  old  sorts  in  pots  or  layers. 
Extra  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogues 
free.  G.  H.  &  J.  II.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

"EVAP0EATING  FRUIT™ 

eciMT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
JL,  prices,  profits, and  general  statistics. 
FhEc!  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg7, Pa. 


BERRIES. 


PITRE  \  TT*  A  /N  T  HEALTHY 

FRESH  t.  fijr  Fa  RELIABLE 

SEEDS  ■A-S“  ^  PLANTS 

Also  Celeby.  Best  and  Cheapest  in  America.  Millions  of 
Plants.  Catalogue  free.  I.  F.  Tillinghast,  La  Plume,  Pa. 


Plants! 

Plants! 

Plants 


50c.  per  100 


Drumhead  )  r,n,,  „„  inn 

Flat  Dutch  ■  CABBAGE,  |03c|,|^  jjjjj 


CAULIFLOWER, 


50c.  per  100 
$5  per  1,000 


Address 


I.  J.  SIMONSON, 

63  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


CABBAGE  PEAXTS. 

Actually  by  the  Million.  All  varieties.  Prices,  $2.00  per 
M.,  $8.50  per  5.000,  $15.00  per  10,000.  Will  have  plants  until  first 
of  August.  Send  for  Price  List.  G.  R.  CLARK,  Scranton,  Pa. 

Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut/zo* 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
aud  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width, 
scatter  it  3)4, 4,  and  5  inches ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
ROOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro- 
“  duce  better  developed 
average  heads. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  with  Testimonials  to 


As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. 


A.  JONES,  Wilmington,  Dei. 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gnm  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  feed  Grain  Distributer  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  seed.  The  most  perfect  Force  Feed  Grass  Seed 
Distributers  in  the  market.  Fertilizer  attachment  can 
be  relied  upon  to  sow  all  kinds  of  commercial  manures 
whether  dry  or  damp  in  any  desired  quantity.  Draft 
Light,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable.  Liberal 
discount  to  cash  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

On  ego,  Tiogn.  Co.,  N.  Y, 


THIE 


iL 


CREAM 


®bbWBEW«-* 

For  1880, 

I  are  shown  in  our  Colored  Plate,  illustrating  tlbe  S 
I  eight  best  sorts  ",  which,  together  with  our  Method! 
| of  Culture,  (hy  which  a  FULL  CROP  can  be  oto-§ 
1  tained  in  TEN  MONTHS  from  time  of  planting,)  i 
1  will  mail  free  to  all  who  apply  by  letter. 

I  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.,  | 

35  Cortlandt  8t,  New  York. 


Orchids,  Rare  Plants,  &c, 


East  Indian  Orchids. — Also  Mexican, 
Central  and  South  American  Orchids. 

I  am  importing  constantly  from  those  countries,  and  can 
offer  lower  than  the  same  can  be  purchased  in  Europe. 
Beautiful  Foliage  Plants,  viz.:  Crotons,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Dieffenbachia,  Marantas,  Alocacias, 
&c.,  suitable  for  Fairs,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  at  low7  rates. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

100,000  HANDSOME  PEACH  TREES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

For  1150  Acres  in  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  I  Estab’d 
1880.  |  Strawberries,  and  all  Small  Fruits.  Price!  1833. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


ITREES  and  SHRUBS,! 

BUTTERNUT  TREES  of  all  sizes. 

A  general  assortment  of 

EVERGREENS. 

Including  the  best  stock  in  the  country  of  the  3 
JAPAN  GOLDEN  RETINISPORA.  5 
( Retinispora  Aureal) 

Catalogues  free. 

|  A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


MITCHELL’S  IMPROVED 


Potato  Bug  &  Cotton  Worm  Destroyer. 

This  improved  machine  is  now  completed  and  ready  for 
sale.  It  will  dust  two  rows  of  plants  at  a  time,  and  with  it 
a  man  can  go  over  6  acres  of  plants  in  a  dnv.  For  sale  by 

HATBORO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  ' 
Hatboro,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa, 

LAWN  MOWERS 

The  VELOCITY,  The  TKSSJMPM,. 
The  EXCEESIOII. 

All  at  lowest  prices.  Send  for  circulars. 

A.  B.  COHU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

Premium  Bone 

IS  THE 

Standard  of  Excellence. 
THE  GREAT  GRAIN  and 
GRASS  FERTILIZER. 

The  Original  Premium  Bone 
Fertilizer  Is  now  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  at  Alliance,  O. 
It  is  made  from  best  bone  stock 
and  is  warranted  Pure. 

Address  the  Originator, 
LEWIS  SCHILLING,  Pres’t, 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Company, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


MI 


PENSIONS ! 

Apply  at.  once,  if  you  have  been  disabled  in  the  U.  S. 
service.  'The  law  granting  arrears  of  pensions  expires  July 
1,1880.  PENSIONS  INCREASED  !  Thousands  of 
pensioners  are  rated  too  low.  Bonnt.v  and  New  Discharges 
obtained.  PATENTS  PROCURED  for  inventors.  In¬ 
formation  freely  given.  Send  stamps  for  blanks. 

.  .  Address  STODDART  &  CO.. 

Solicitors  of  Claims  and  Patents.  Room  8,  st.  Cloud  Budilin”1. 

WASHINGTON,  I).  C. 
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Tie  “  Centennial  ”  Famine  Mill. 

The  best  mill  in  the 
World.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stuff 
from  wheat.  Is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
binds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  has  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
Use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List. 
Liberal  discount  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Address 

S.  FREEMAN  <Sc  SON,  Racine,  Wis. 


UEEBIMER’S  IMPKOYED 
Level  Tread  Railway  Horse  Power 
with  Patent  Speed  Regulator, 


Awaited  (lie  Medal  at  tile  Centennial,  1876. 


Horses  stand  In  tbe  power  with  their  feet  in  a  natural 
position,  relieving  them  of  all  strains  and  much  of  the 
fatigue  occasioned  by  working  on  tread  powers  of  the  old 
style.  Smooth  shod  horses  or  oxea  work  on  them,  walking 
at  tlie  rate  of  only  miles  per  hour.  These  Powers  re¬ 
quire  less  elevation,  give  more  power,  save  the  horses,  and 
save  money.  Made  with  double  or  single  gear,  for  one  and 
two  horses,  and  have  the  only  successful  Speed  Regulator 
in  the  world. 

LITTLE  GIANT  THRESHER  &  CLEANER. 

Tlie  simplest,  most  durable,  best  and  easiest  working,  and 
cheapest  machine  for  threshing  and  cleaning  all  kinds  of 
grain,  also  flax,  millet,  clover,  and  timothy  seeds  now  in 
use.  It  contains  more  good  points  than  any  other  in  use. 

These  Powers  and  Threshers  are  pronounced  by  all  who 
use  them  to  be,  beyond  a  single  doubt,  the  best  in  use. 
IVe  own  all  tlie  patents,  and  are  the  Sole  Manufacturers, 
and  have  the  machines  in  use  all  over  the  world.  Send  for 
illustrated  catalogue.  HEEBNEE  &  SONS, 

La.nsda.le,  Montgomery  Co*,  Pa» 


Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 


THRESHERS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 
GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  any  other  Railway 
Power.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  W.M.  L. 
BO  TER  &  BliO..  3.101  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave„  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

Mm— BB— — 


•PAT 0  MARCH  7191876: 


EWALD  OVER, 

manufacturer  of 

VICTOR  THREE  AND  FIVE  HOED  ONE- 
HORSE  WHEAT  DRILLS. 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  RICE  DRILL 
CARTER’S  AUTOMATIC  FARM  GATE. 
RAGAN’S  POWER  CIDER  PRESSES. 
VICTOR  DOUBLE  “A”  TRIPLE-HINGED 
HARROW. 

HECTOR  STONE  CYLINDER  FORCE  PUMPS. 
.VICTOR  HAND  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Send  for  Circular. 


ENTENIAL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877  &  187£ 

'Wires  less  ^ ^  B PR" 

Mies  twice  as 

T^.S«k« 

P.  K.DfOfRl'CK.8:  CO.  ALBANY  NY 


The  Pitts  Agricultural  works,  Butlalo,  N.  x U.  S.  A. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Haliers,  Feed  Catfeis, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitchforks,  Shingle  Machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer, 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 


Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1870. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines _ The 

stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 

_ In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 

one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  .METROPOLITAN  BLOCK.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power..  .$240.00 

4  H  “  “  ...  280.00 

6H  “  “  ...  370.00 

SS^Pnt  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JASVIES  LEFFEL  &  GO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 

KAA  Male  and  Female  Agent«  Wnnted  iinmcdi- 
a  tely  for  an  honorable,  light,  local,  paying  busi¬ 
ness.  An  article  of  consumption  in  every  family.  Large 
prolits.  Samples  free.  C.  L,  VAN  ALLEN,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


^  ORIGINAL  AN D  ONLY  GENUINE-^ 

Buffalo  puts 


THE  STANDARD  of  Threshing-Machine 

excellence  throughout  the  Grain-Growing  World. 

SELDOM  EQUALLED.  Never  excelled. 

NOTORIOUS  as  a  fast  yet  thorough  thresher , 
perfect  cleaner,  and  entire  saver  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  grains  and  flax  and  timothy  seeds. 

NOTORIOUS  as  the  only  machine  that  is  a 
success  in  all  kinds  of  threshing  and  a 
failure  in  none. 

NOTORIOUS  as  the  best  built,  most  durable,  and 
handsbmest  of  the  Threshing-Machine  Tribe. 

S  TEA  Ml  THRESHERS  a  specialty.  Their 
superiority,  it  can  be  said  with  truth ,  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world. 


Agents  as  well  as  Thresher- 
'Wray/  i  ISJBvi  men.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
Buffalo  Pitts?  made  only  at  The  Pitts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that 
other  manufacturers  are  using  the  name  “Buffalo 
Pitts  ”  on  their  make  of  Threshing  Machines. 

This  Unintentional  Compliment  to  the 
great  reputation  of  the  only  genuine  Buffalo  Pitts, 
by  use  of  its  title  to  sell  inferior  machines,  is  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  66  Buffalo  Pitts.”  But  Agents  and 
Threshers  must  not  be  deceived,  nor  hold  the 
genuine  Buffalo  Pitts  responsible  for  the  faults 
of  its  bastard  namesake.  For  Catalogues  and  Price- 
Lists  of  the  genuine  Buffalo  Pitts,  address 
THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

•  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  3.  A. 


Spiral  Spring  Singletrees.  Secured  by  two  *?/ 
patents.  Price  $3.">0  per  pair.  Send  for  a,  M 
pair,  or  send  stamp  for  illustrated  circular  v 
and  full  description.  Local  agents  wanted.  Territory  lor  sale. 

F.  R.  WILLSON  &  'SONS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  Circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


Received  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL.! 

Send  for  Catalogue 


lr  :L  Is 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FASQ.DHAR,  York,  Pa, 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du' 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
And  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 

VerticalEngines,with  or  without 
wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de 
tail,  best  and 
cheapest  Vert- 
ii  ical  in  the 
world.  Pig. 

w/AMMi  jg  cngine 

Si)  in  use.  Pig. 

M=2ready  for 
road. 

The  Farqcahar  Separator 

(Warranted)  - 

?81M. 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draff, 
most  durable, 
simplest.  most 

economic  ;1 

and  perfect  in 
use.  Wastes  no  ' 
grain,  cleans  it 
Weady  for  market. 

AND  THE 

EI3HECT  PRISE  SILVER  1IEEAL 

AWARDED  AT  .  . 

separators,  Pans  Expositicn 

Seed  for  Illustrated  Catalogue-  Address  A.B.  Farguhcr ,  Fori:, Pw 
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Our  list  o£  Sugar  Machinery  comprises  the  largest 
line  of  Cane  Mills,  Evaporators,  etc.,  made  by  any 
establishments  the  World,  and  includes: 

VERTICAL  CANE  MILLS , 
HORIZONTAL  CANE  MILLS, 
SUGAR  EVAPORATORS , 

.9  TEA  M  S  UGA  R  MA  C MINER  T 

and  all  apparatus  tor  Syrup  or  Sugar  making.  Circu¬ 
lars,  with  prices,  Ac.,  sent  on  application. 

BLYSS/SYER  MANUFACTURES  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  O. 

Manufacturers  of  Sugar  Cane  Machinery,  Victor  Cane  Mill0 
Cook  Sugar  Evaporator,  Steam  Engines,  etc*  _ 

TimBIME 

ENGINE. 

STRONG, 
DURABLE. 

Best  in  the 

WORLD. 


THE  1ROW 

WIND 


BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

i  NEVER  FREEZES  in  WINTER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MAST,  FOOS  CO„ 
SPRINGFIKLD,  O. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 


H ALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

35  Years  in  Use. 

^GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  bt/ the  lending  R.  R.  Co.'s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger's  Im¬ 
proved  ¥20.00  double  Feed  Grinder,  which 
is  operated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a 
novel  and  perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  stock  and  house  use. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for 
Branch  Factory  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  Ill.,  U.  S.  A. 

INe  Plus  Ultra 

Automatic  Will. 

New,  ten  foot  diameter  of 
wheel,  one  horse-power, 
elegant  and  durable,  made 
expressly  tor  raising  water 
for  Farm  and  House  Uses. 
PRICE  $50.00. 

Any  person  can  set  them  up. 
KEWANEE  JM’F’G  CO., 
35  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Carrier,  Grap¬ 
pling  Fork,  Pulleys,  and 
Hooks.  For  unloading  Hay, 
Grain,  Beans.  Corn  Stalks, 
loose  or  in  bundles,  etc.  Can 
be  used  in  any  barn.  Also, 
Improved  Stacking  Appara¬ 
tus.  Send  for  Circular,  and 
get  valuable  information. 
E.V.  R.Gardner&Co., 
Johnson’s,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 


catalogue  B, 


Best  in  the  Market  for  Home  or  Export  Trade. 

Eagle  IIoi-Be  or  Hand  Dump.  Ithaca,  and  Centennial  Steel 
Tooth  Horse  Rakes,  acknowledged  to  be  three  of  the  best 
in  the  field  More  than  100,000  in  use,  at  home  and  abroad. 
Send  for  Circular. 

WHEEEER  «fc  MELICK.  CO.,  Makers, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


NICHOLS, SHEPARD  &  CO.  Battle  (MM. 


ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  CENUINE 


Threshing  Machinery  and  Portable 
and  Traction  Engines. 


T1IE  STANDARD  of  excellence  throughout  the  Grain- 
Raising  World. 

MATCHLESS  for  Grain-Saving,  Time-Saving,  Perfect 
Cleaning.  Rapid  and  Thorough  Worli. 

INCOMPARABLE  in  Quality  of  Material,  Perfection 
of  Parts,  Thorough  Workmanship,  Elegant  Finish,  and 
Beauty  of  Model. 

MARVELOUS  for  vastly  superior  work  in  all  kinds  ot 
Grain,  and  universally  known  as  the  only  successful  Thresher 
in  Flax,  Timothy,  Clover,  and  all  other  Seeds. 

A8TONI8IIINGLY  DURABLE  and  wonderfully  simple,  using  less  than  one  half  the  usual  gears  and  belts. 

PORTABLE,  TRACTION,  and  STRAW-BURNING  STEAM-ENGINES,  with  special  features  or  Power, 
Durability,  Safety  Economy,  and  Beauty  entirely  unknown  in  other  makes.  Steam-Power  Outfits  and  Steam-Powei 
Separators  a  specialty  Four  sizes  of  Separators,  from  6  to  12  horse-power ;  also  2  styles  Improved  Mounted  Horse-Powers. 

88  Years  of  Prosperous  and  Continuous  Business  by  this  house,  without  change  of  name,  location,  or  manage- 
furnishes  a  strong  guarantee  for  superior  goods  and  honorable  dealing. 

9  The  'wonderful  success  and  popularity  of 
\Lfr4w  B  SvLJirS  o  our  Vibrator  Machinery  has  driven  other 
machines  to  the  wall ;  hence  various  makers  are  now  attempt¬ 
ing  to  build  and  palm  off  inferior  and  mongrel  imitations  of 
©nr  famous  goods. 


BE  nor  DECEIVED 

by  snob  experimental  and  worthless  machinery.  If  von  bay 
/M  all,  get  the  “ORIGINAL”  and  the  ‘^GENUINE” 

,  from  uh. 

OZj^For  full  particulars  call  on  our  dealers,  or  write 
j  »©  ns  for  Illustrated  Circulars,  which  we  mail  free.  Address 

I  JtfXCHGLS,  SHEPARD  &  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  bga 


FRENTRESS. 


Patented  Rec.n,  1815. 


Steel 


Wire 


A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  life-time.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fene  • 

best.  We  claim  for  the  Frentress  a 


row.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always  look  for  the  b 

res.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  addres: 


Superiority  over  all  other  Wires. 

ST.  LOUIS  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 
S14-  &  816  N.  id  St..  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


FREJITRESS  BARB  WIRE  FENCE  CO. 
East.  Dubuque,  III. 


Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


SM-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, 
Fire-Proof. 
Weight  only 
One  Pound 
to  the  Rod. 


Admits 


Equal. 


The  Kelly  diamond-shape  Steel  Barb  is  placed  on  the  wire  without  loss  of  metal,  leaves  no  room  for  moisture  to 
rust  the  wire,  retains  its  sharp  points,  and  saves  fully  10  per. cent  in  weight  per  rod. 

BUY  NO  OTHER. 

If  your  Merchant  don’t  keep  it,  send  direct  to  Manufacturers.  Send  for  Catalogue.  • 

THORN  WIRE  HEDGE  COMPANY, 

C15ICACJO,  BLL. 

"the  "latest  IMP  ROVE  M  ENT  IN  BAReTVe  N  CEL 


The  cut  shows  exact  size  of  strand  and  distance  apart  of  barbs.  Not  dangerous  to  horses  or  stock.  Price  the  same  by 
the  pound  or  rod.  SAMPLES  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 

AMERICAN  HARR  FENCE  CO.,  60  Clarlt  St.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


IMPROVED  BAY  STATE  MU. 

1  his  Rake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  Trial.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1878. 

This  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  any  other  rake. 

It  is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and  Implements 
sent  free. 

Tl-IE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Miss.,  U.  S.  A, 


FARMERS  AND  DEALERS, 
READ  THIS! 


These  cuts  represent  our  20  Steel-Tooth  Horse-Rake, 
with  Iron  Hubs  (or  Locust  Hubs  boiled  in  oil)— 90CO 
in  use— and  our  Positive  Force-Feed  Grain,  Seed,  and 
Fertilizing  Drill  (which  can  be  changed  to  sow  any 
quantity  while  Drill  is  in  motion),  with  Pin  or  Spring 
Hoes  —  8277  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction.  All  manu¬ 
facturers  say  theirs  are  the  best.  All  we  ask  is,  send 
for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price-List, which  contains 
letters  from  persons  using  them.  All  are  icarranted. 

3 Hagerstown  Agricultural  Implement  Mfg.  to* 
State  where  you  saw  Advertisement.  Hagerstown,  31  <l» 
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COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  travelling,  whether 
for  speed,  sport,  or  the  renewal 
of  health.  Mo  horse  can  compare 
with  tlie  bicycle  lor  endurance, 
no  other  pastime  is  half  so  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  the  exercise  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  being  most  conducive 
to  health.  Appleyard  rode  100 
miles  in  7  hours,  over  a  common 
turnpike  road,  and  Waller  has 
accomplished  1,400  miles  in  6 
days.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  24-page 
catalogue,  containing  price  lists 
and  full  information,  or  10c.  for 
catalogue  and  copy  of  “  The 
Bicycling  World.” 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


SEND  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST  OF 

PRESSES,  DIES  AND  OTHER 

FRUIT-CAN  TOOLS. 

FERRACUTE  MACHINE  WORKS, 

linU^eton,  N.  Jersey. 

ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  M1N- 
,  ERAL  PROSPECT- 
ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  **  Americas  Agriculturist**  in  the  November  Number  1879. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  Sow  priced,  worked  by  man*  horse  or 
eienra  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  .and  very  profitable.  Can  getgood  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
ustruted  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

'  ,T?all  Excavator  Co..  29  Loss  Street.  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


WELL  BORING. 


Grind  your  bone  meal,  crush  your  own  oyster  shells  in 
the  $4.00  Hand  Mill.  Samples  6  cts.  Larger  sizes  for 
farmers — to  run  by  power,  testimonials  furnished. 

FRANK  WILSON,  52  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 


Moth’s  All  Metal  Honey  Extractor, 
And  Uncapping  Knife. 


Have  received  the  Highest  Encomiums!- Also  Langstroths 
Bee  Hives;  Honey  Jars,  and  a  lull  assortment  of  Bee-Keep¬ 
ers’  Supplies.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  send  formy  circular 
giving  the  details  regarding  the  Care  of  Bees  and  How  to  get 
the  most  Honey.  Sent  flee  on  application. 

CHAS.  F.  MPTH,  No.  976  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Z3T  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 


descriptive  price-list  or  the  latest  Imp 

Extractors,  Artificial 


actors.  Artificial  Comb.  Sec* 

"  snd  jouri  ' 

Nothing 

on  apostal  card,  written  plainly ,  to 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec* 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  ail  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  aj 


GENTS  WANTED  EVKKYWHERE 


ALxiAV  At?  vv  xa,xi  xxu/  to  sell  the  best 
Family  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented. 
Will  knit  a  nair  of  stockings,  with  HEEL,  and 
TOE  complete,  in  20  minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a 
great  variety  of  fancy  work  for  which  there  is  always  a  ready 
market.  Send  for  circular  and  terms  to  THE  TWOMBLv 
KNITTINGMACHINECO^OflWashingtonSt^BostonJWass. 


'.re  sold  by  all  Hardware  and  Harness  Dealers.  There 
is  no  one  owning  a  horse  or  mule  but  what  will  find  in 
mis  line  of  goods,  something  of  great  value,  and  es¬ 
pecially  adapted  to  their  wants.  COVERT  M’F’G  CO., 
West  Troy.N.  Y.,  Sole  Manufacturers. 


Creameries  on  Trial. — The  manufacturers  of 
The  Ferguson  Bureau  Creamery,  announce  that  they  will 
send  out  their  Creameries  on  trial. 

This  apparatus  has  given  such  universal  satisfaction 
for  the  last  three  years,  and  they  have  such  confidence  in 
its  perfect  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  all  dairymen,  that 
they  freely  offer  to  send  one  to  any  reliable  party,  of  such 
size  as  they  need,  on  30  days’  trial.  If  it  does  not  work 
satisfactorily  it  may  be  returned. 

In  the  last  year  they  have  sent  out  over  two  hundred 
Creameries  on  these  terms,  and  not  one  has  been  rejected. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  Cream¬ 
ery  can  be  used  with  either  ice,  running  spring  water,  or 
cold  well  water,  and  that  it  is  especially  useful  in  cold 
weather.  After  a  person  becomes  accustomed  to  it,  they 
will  be  able  to  use  it  nearly  the  whole  year  without  arti¬ 
ficial  cooling,  by  taking  advantage  of  the  cool  night  air, 
according  to  the  directions. 

No  other  Creamery  is  offered  on  such  liberal  terms,  and 
no  dairyman  in  justice  to  himself,  and  to  his  wife  (for 
they  are  especially  adapted  to  dairies  where  women  do 
the  work),  should  buy  any  apparatus  until  lie  has  given 
the  Bureau  Creamery  a  trial. 

They  also  offer  to  send  their  Concussion  Churn  on  the 
same  terms. 

Messrs.  Wells,  Richardson  &  Co.,  the  well  known 
manufacturers  of  the  Perfected  Butter  Color,  are  largely 
interested  in  the  Fergnson  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
we  have  their  guaranty  that  all  the  business  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  will  be  done  in  the  most  honorable  manner. 

We  advise  all  our  readers  in  want  of  milk  setting  ap¬ 
paratus  to  correspond  with  the  Ferguson  Manfg  Co., 
Burlington,  Vt. 

TESTIMONIALS. 

Cornwall,  Vt.,  May  21,  1880. 

The  Ferguson  Man’e’g  Co. ^Gentlemen :  You  ask 
for  my  experience  with  the  Bureau.  We  have  used  one 
for  the  last  two  years,  and  so  far  this. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  it,  and  are  sure  that  it 
is  the  best  method  of  setting  milk,  giving  all  the  cream , 
and  with  the  least  labor  in  taking  care  of  the  milk. 

There  are  two  in  this  vicinity,  that  are  saving  to  those 
using  them  theexpense  of  a  hired  girl — the  ladies  finding 
that  the  Bureau  saves  them  so  much  work  in  skimming 
and  washing  small  pans,  that  they  can  now  do  their  own 
work  alone  easier  than  with  help  before. 

We  find  that  we  do  not  have  to  use  ice  except  in  the 
very  hottest  weather;  if  we  will  take  care  to  open  the 
Bureau  in  the  evening,  so  as  to  use  the  cool  night  air,  and 
shut  the  Bureau  in  the  mornig,  it  will  keep  cool  all  day. 

One  day  this  week,  when  the  thermometer  was  among 
the  eighties,  the  milk  in  the  pan  that  I  emptied  at  night 
was  62°  by  the  thermometer,  and  that  without  any  ice, 
showing  how  easily  we  can  keep  the  milk  cool  by  just 
using  the  night  air.  We  have  not  put  any  ice  in  our  Bu¬ 
reau  yet  this  year. 

To  any  one  wishing  the  Easiest,  Neatest ,  Quickest  and 
most  Perfect  method  of  setting  milk,  we  would  recom¬ 
mend  tlie  Fergnson  Bureau  Creamery. 

Respectfully,  Win.  H.  Matthews. 

“I  have  used  the  Ferguson  Bureau  Creamery,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  is  the  best  cream-raising  apparatus  with 
which  I  am  acquainted. 

“  I  find  it  to  produce  the  largest  amount,  of  Butter,  and 
of  the  best  quality,  and  with  the  greatest  saving  of  labor. 

I  prefer  it  to  any  deep-setting  apparatus,  or  any  open 
pans,  and  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all  dairymen.” 

May  22tf,  1880.  Chas.  E.  Fiske,  Greenfield,  Mass. 

[Mr.  Fiske  made  the  butter  that  took  Five  First  Sweep 
stakes  Prizes  at  the  Mass.  Butter  Show  last  December, 
(the  Mass.  Sweepstakes,  $50 ;  the  New  Eng.  Sweep- 
stakes — a  Mosely  &  Stoddard  Creamer;  the  Ferguson 
Sweepstakes— a  Bureau  Creamery ;  the  Franklin  Co.  do. 
— $12 ;  tlie  Boston  dealers’  do.— $10.  j 

AMERICUS  CIDER  MILL 

WHITMAN’S  PATENT. 

The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  It  will  make 
Twenty  per  cent  more 
Cider  than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable. 

Three  Sizes. 

Geared  outside.  Large 
Mills  made  for  two  cranks. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mills. 

Circulars  giving  full  des- 
scription  sent  free 
Address  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL.  COMPANY, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BAKER  GUM  S. 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
-choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels.  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

L.  C.  SMITH,  Sole  Maker  of  Baker  Guns,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  >• mailer 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  f pace  «•-.■■■<  a-  .are. 


Continued  from  Page  260. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  otir  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  lor  many 
years,  articles  and  Illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back, 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Aari- 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “musket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  81.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  A  gi'icul- 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  ns  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and. 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will- 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  hound,  with 
gilt  backs.  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  eaeli  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clnbs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  • 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers- 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  Sou  111  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling- 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to- 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  Tiie- 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Di'dei  s, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Bitter  Milk.— Last  month  we  gave  the  statement 
of  Mrs.  "A.  N.’  of  Texas,  that  the  milk  was  made  bitter 
by  Dog-Fennel,  which  the  cows  ate.  Prof.  D.  L.  Phares. 
Woodville.  Miss  ,  writes  that  it  is  a  common  error  to- 
suppose  that  cows  eat  the  plant  named.  He  says 
“Cows  do  not  eat  Dog  Fennel,  nor  if  eaten  would  it 
produce  the  alleged  effect.  The  plant  producing  the  bit 
ter  milk  is  Helenium  teram/WiMm— Bitter-weed.  Where 
this  plant  is  eaten  in  large  quantities  it  causes  the  but 
ter  to  be  a  little  bitter  and  also  the  flesh.  Mutton  is 
rendered  bitter  by  this  same  plant ;  and  cooking  does 
not  remove  the  bitterness.  Ignorance  of  these  facts 
|  caused  families  to  suppose  that  attempts  were  made  by 
|  servants  to  poison  them.  And  it  has  been  my  fortune 
1  more  than  once,  by  showing  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
to  save  innocent  persons  from  prosecution  for  ‘attempt 
to  poison’.”  The  plant  in  question  is  a  native  of  the 
|  Southernmost  States,  and  is  sometimes  seen  in  northern 
!  gardens.  It  has  smaller  yellow  flowers  than  the  common 
Helenium  autumnale,  the  “Sneezewort”  and  very  nar- 
;  row,  almost  thread-like  leaves. 

Excursions  to  Europe.-  When  one  has  de- 

j  termined  to  make  a  visit  to  Europe  for  the  first  time,  his 
first  step  in  the  way  of  preparation  is  to  look  np  some 
friend  who  has  already  been  there,  and  inquire  of  him  aa 
to  routes,  hotels,  expenses,  and  such  other  particulars  ns 
will  help  him  on  the  way.  Every  one  can  not  readily 
find  a  person  who  can  give  him  such  aid,  but  lie  can 
procure  it  of  Cook  &  Son,  the  excursionists,  who  have  a 
wide  reputation  for  taking  excursion  parties  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  the  world.  It  is  not  necessary  to  travel  with  a 
party  in  order  to  avail  one’s  self  of  Cooks’  facilities,  as 
a  large  part  of  their  business  is  in  furnishing  tickets- 
and  information  to  single  travellers  and  families. 
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A  Perpetual  Source  of  Interest,  and  In¬ 
struction, 

To  every  Family,  and  to  every  individual,  is  a  really  good 
Compound  Microscope,  which  is  a  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  satisfactory  instrument  than  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  Simple  Microscope.  The  latter,  by  means  of  a 
single  lens,  or  two  or  three  of  them  placed  together, 
simply  magnifies  objects  from  3  to  25  diameters,  though 
not  very  distinctly  above  10  or  12  diameters.  The  Com¬ 
pound  Microscope  makes  a  magnified  image  of  the  thing 
looked  at,  while  other  lenses  remagnify  this  image,  and 
thus  the  original  object  is  seen  enlarged  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  or  more  diameters,  and  many  thousand  times 
its  original  size,  according  to  the  power  of  the  instru¬ 
ment.  Then  it  has  sundry  arrangements  for  adjusting 
the  focus,  for  holding  the  object,  for  concentrating  light 
upon  it,  etc.,  etc.  The  Microscope  opens  a  new  world  to 
•one  far  more  extensive,  and  if  possible  mure  interesting 
than  anything  that  can  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye. 
For  example,  the  fine  dust  on  the  wing  of  a  butterfly,  or 
moth,  seen  under  the  Compound  Microscope,  becomes  a 
mass  of  most  beautiful  feather-scales  of  regular  form 
and  construction.  The  foot  of  a  fly,  or  other  insect,  be¬ 
comes  an  object  of  great  interest.  The  mould  upon 
cheese,  or  on  leather,  etc.,  appears  as  a  minute  forest  of 
plants,  as  it  really  is.  There  is  a  vast  number  of  objects 
all  around  us  that  can  thus  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  in 
most  wonderful  forms,  and  the  instrument  is  a  perpetu¬ 
al  source  of  interest,  instruction,  and  wonder. 

Until  recently,  a  really  valuable  Compound  Microscope, 
with  all  its  parts,  has  been  far  too  costly  to  be  within 
reach  of  most  families  or  individuals.  After  long  effort, 
repeated  trials,  and  many  failures,  the  Editors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  succeeded  in  securing  a  Com¬ 
pound  Microscope  having  all  the  parts  and  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  those  costing  five  to  ten  times  as  much  money, 
so  that  this  most  desirable  instrument  is  now  brought 
within  reach  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  This  most 
desirable  end  has  been  reached  not  only  by  new  devices 
and  inventions,  but  especially  by  the  application  of  au¬ 
tomatic  machinery  to  making  with  great  accuracy  the 
multitude  of  parts  that  were  previously  only  made  by 
slow  and  less  accurate  hand- work. — A  large  number  of 
these  new  Compound  Microscopes  have  been  made  and 
tried,  and  strongly  approved  not  only  by  the  highest  sci- 

•  entitle  authorities,  but  by  many  unscientific  families  who 
ihave  put  them  to  practical  and  most  interesting  use,  so 
that  we  can  now  recommend  it  to  all  with  entire  confi- 

•  dence  that  it  will  give  the  highest  satisfaction  and  de¬ 
light,  not  only  to  the  young  and  old  of  all  classes,  but  to 
'Schools,  to  Physicians,  and  to  scientific  investigators. 

JSP"  A  marked  feature  of  this  new  Instrument  is  the 
<'amera  Lucida,  which  enables  one  to  throw  the 
greatly  magnified  image  of  any  small  object  upon  paper 
in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  readily  drawn  or  sketched 
for  preservation,  even  by  a  child  large  enough  to  hold 
and  use  a  pencil. 

A  full  Description  of  the  Instrument,  with  en¬ 
gravings,  showing  its  parts  and  use,  etc.,  will  be  forward¬ 
ed  to  any  one  desiring  a  copy,  upon  receipt  of  address. 


Mow  Much  Torn  for  a  Hen,- “G.  B.  T.” 

Owego,  N.  Y.  One  bushel  of  corn  will  feed  one  hen  for 
one  year,  and  if  she  has  the  run  of  a  barn  yard  and  the 
fields,  she  will  do  well  on  this  quantity.  If  given  no 
other  kind  of  feed,  a  hen  will  need  a  quarter  of  a  pint' 
,of  grain  a  day,  or  45  quarts  for  the  whole  year. 

Sit  or  Set?— “S.”  No,  either  is  not  right.  Yon 
set  a  hen,  but  the  hen’s  business  is  to  sit.  The  hen  lags 
.eggs,  and  the  eggs  lie  in  the  nest.  There  is  a  difference. 

Moving  Westward.  — If  we  should  draw  a 
north  and  south  line  through  the  United  States,  dividing 
the  country  into  two  parts,  so  that  there  would  be  the 
same  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  produced  on  the 
west  side  of  the  line  as  on  the  east,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  line  each  year  would  have  to  be  drawn  farther 
westward.  According  to  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  this  westward  movement  of  the  dividing  line 
has  been  on  an  average  nearly  15J  miles  for  each  of  the 
last  28  years,  or  upwards  of  450  miles  in  the  last  30  years. 
If  an  east  and  west  dividing  line  is  drawn  it  will  be 


found  to  coincide  nearly  with  the  40th  parallel.  The 
central  point  of  wheat  production  is  then  moving  to  the 
west  along  this  east  and  west  line;  it  was  in  Eastern 
Ohio  in  1849 ;  ten  years  later  in  Indiana  ;  a  decade  later 
in  Eastern  Illinois,  and  now  the  hub,  so  to  speak,  is  in 
Western  Illinois,  but  will  soon  cross  the  Mississippi. 


To  Destroy  CTiincli  Bugs,- “T.  H.  G.,” 
Whiteside  Co.,  Ill.  Chinch  Bugs  may  be  destroyed  in 
great  numbers,  by  burning  the  stubbles  and  rubbish,  or 
by  plowing  it  under,  when  many  will  find  their  way  to 
the  surface  again.  Burning  makes  an  end  of  them. 

“Seeding  Down”  With  Boots.- “L.  A.J.,” 

Plymouth  Co.,  Mass.  This  is  always  summer  or  fail 
seeding,  and  is  done  after  the  cultivation  of  the  roots  is 
over.  The  practice  is  most  usual  in  connection  with 
such  roots  as  may  be  harvested  without  much  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  particularly  objection¬ 
able  to  seed  down  with  Carrots,  Sugar-beets,  or  such 
Mangels  as  have  to  be  started  with  a  spade,  or  fork,  at 
harvesting.  It  is  important  that  the  ground  should  be 
left  nearly  level  at  the  last  hoeing,  to  rake  or  hoe  in  the 
seed,  and  to  roll  after  the  roots  are  pulled. 


Ash  of  the  Pea-Nut.-H  B.  Cornwall,  Prof,  of 
Analytical  Chemistry  in  the  John  C.  Green  School  of 
Science,  College  of  New  Jersey,  Princeton,  having  occa¬ 
sion  to  refer  to  the  composition  of  the  Pea-Nut,  could 
find  no  analysis  of  the  ash.  This  deficiency  was  sup¬ 
plied  by  Mr.  W.  M.  Norris,  a  post  graduate  student  at 
the  School :  the  results  of  the  analysis,  now  for  the  first 
time  published,  are  forwarded  by  Prof.  C. 

Per  100  parts  of  Ash  ; 


Silica .  l.Oli 

Potash . 44.73 

Soda .  14.60 

Lime .  1.71, 

Carbonic  Acid  and  Carbon  undetermined. 
The  kernels  yielded  2.0S  per  cent  of  ash. 


Magnesia . 12.65 

Phosphoric  Acid . 17.64 

Sulphuric  Acid .  2  53 

Chlorine .  0.15 


Spoilt  Tan  Bark.-1,  W.  A.,”  McVeytown,  Pa. 
Tan  bark  is  of  no  use  as  a  fertilizer,  except  for  t he  ash  it 
contains.  The  best  use  to  make  of  it  is  to  employ  it  as  a 
mulch  around  young  trees,  currant  bushes,  etc. 


To  Streak  Up  a  Broody  Men.—1 “J.  S.,”  Bal¬ 
timore,  Md.,  gives  his  method  thus :  “  You  inclose  the 
hen  in  a  coop  (light  or  dark),  and  keep  her  there  for  3 
days  and  8  nights.  She  must  not  have  a  particle  of 
victuals  or  drink.  When  she  emerges  she  will  be  so 
‘run  mad’  hungry,  as  to  banish  all  thoughts  of  her 
former  intentions.  No  fear  of  starvation  in  this  plan.  I 
have  practised  it  for  years,  and  recommended  it  to  hun¬ 
dreds.  It  is  a  sovereign  cure.  Several  liens  may  be  put 
together.  One  obstinate  case  in  100  may  occur.  Then 
repeat  the  dose.” — But  how  about  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  and  its  good  work? 


The  Boys’  Cotton  Crop.— The  “  Alabama  Farm 
Journal  ”  has  offered  a  premium  of  $50  to  the  Alabama 
boy  who  shall  raise  the  largest  crop  of  cotton  on  a  half¬ 
acre  of  land.  We  hope  there  will  be  a  large  number  of 
young  cotton  growers  that  will  enter  their  names  for  this 
prize ;  of  course  only  one  out  of  the  hundreds  who  try 
can  get  the  prize,  but  the  trying  will  do  every  one  much 
good.  Other  States  might  offer  prizes  for  different  crops. 


Some  Dairy  Figures.—1 The  dairy  industry  in 
the  United  States  represents  over  $1,300,000,000,  with  an 
annual  production  of  $350,000,000  worth  of  Butter  and 
Cheese.  This  is  $50,000,000  more  than  the  wheat,  crop  of 
the  country.  The  number  of  pounds  of  butter  made  last 
year,  as  near  as  can  be  calculated,  was  1,500,000,000  pounds. 

FIsIl  Skins.— It  is  comparatively  recent  that  fish 
skins  have  been  put  to  any  practical  uses.  At  Gloucester 
shoes  have  been  made  from  the  skin  of  the  Cusk,  and  a 
patent  is  said  to  have  been  secured  for  this  preparation. 
The  skins  of  thornbacks  are  prepared  as  a  substitute  for 
sandpaper.  Bouquets  of  flowers  arealso  made  from  them. 


The  English  Sewage  Farms.— “M.  W.  S.,” 
LaSalle  Co.,  Ill.  The  sewage  farms  in  England  have  not 
been  profitable  ventures  directly.  Indirectly  they  have 
saved  money  for  the  towns  and  cities,  inasmuch  as  the 
cost  of  running  the  farms  has  been  less  than  that  of  dis¬ 
posing  of  the  sewage  in  the  ordinary  way,  considering 
cost  in  its  fullest  sense  and  not  in  its  pecuniary  meaning 
wholly.  Every  dollar’s  worth  of  product  grown  on  the 
farms  has  cost  probably  two  dollars,  but  the  waste  has 
been  got  rid  of  very  cheaply  and  inoffensively.  Reports 
of  the  different  sewage  farms  have  been  published  in 
various  English  journals,  but  we  do  not  remember  that 
there  has  been  any  publication  in  a  more  permanent  form. 


T.  N.  S.  S.  F.  T.  F.  O.  C.  A.— What  a  pity 
that  so  good  a  thing  should  have  such  a  name  that  its  in¬ 
itials  only,  make  the  formidable  array  of  letters  above 
given,  “  The  Nova  Scotia  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 


Cruelty  to  Animals  ”  sends  us  a  circular  by  its  Secretary, 
John  Naylor,  Esq.,  in  which  they  announce  to  kindred 
Societies,  and  to  all  interested,  that  they  have  examined 
a  new  cattle  car,  which  they  recommend  to  other  Socie¬ 
ties  and  to  railroads  generally.  To  read  the  description 
of  the  excellent  arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  the  ani¬ 
mals,  one  wishes  that  the  inventor  would  turn  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  construction  of  cars  for  carrying  passengers. 

A  Doctor  on  Pie.— Here  is  a  man,  and  a  doctor 
too,  that  has  no  sympathy  for  the  much  abused  pie.  “  Pie 
is  vile,  because  it  is  indigestible,  inexcusable,  and  mys¬ 
terious.  It  is  indigestible  from  the  very  nature  of  its 
composition,  it  is  inexcusable  because  it  is  tampering 
with  the  holiest  functions  of  the  stomach  to  offer  pie  to 
it  in  place  of  food,  and  it  is  mysterious  because  you  don’t 
know  what  you  are  eating.”— There  are  two  general 
classes  of  pie,  the  one  we  eat  and  think  well  of  it,  the 
other— well  1  it  is  the  kind  the  doctor  has  described. 


Cabbage  Worms  Again— Other  Remedies. 

The  Cabbage  Caterpillar  or  “Worm,”  has  so  many 
natural  enemies,  that  these,  aided  by  the  means  for  its 
destruction  employed  by  the  owner  of  the  cabbages— 
man — have  so  greatly  reduced  its  numbers  that  we  now 
hear  but  little  of  it  in  localities  where,  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  feared  that  cabbage  culture  must  be  abandoned. 
In  those  places  where  it  appears  for  the  first  time,  culti¬ 
vators  are  having  the  same  experience  that  those  of  us 
had  who  endured  the  visitation  when  the  insect  first  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  country  a  dozen  or  so  years  ago.  It  hap¬ 
pens  that  the  Cabbage  Worm  is  a  matter  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  in  some  parts  of  the  country  every  year,  and  what 
ever  relates  to  its  destruction  is  of  interest  to  a  large 
number  of  readers.  We  gave,  last  month,  some  hints 
about  destroying  the  worms  in  advance,  so  to  speak,  by 
killing  the  moths  before  they  can  lay  their  eggs.  We 
also  stated  there,  that  the  most  generally  successful  rem  ■ 
edy  is  hot  water.  To  many,  the  idea  of  applying  hot 
water  to  a  living  plant  is  new,  and  such  persons  ask  for 
more  full  directions.  Like  the  hunter  who  aimed  to  kill 
if  the  animal  should  be  a  deer,  but  to  miss  if  it  were  a 
calf,  we  must  have  the  water  hot  enough  to  kill  the  worm 
and  miss  the  plant.  This  is  160°,  or  from  that  to  170°. 
One  with  a  little  practice,  after  learning  how  water  heat¬ 
ed  between  160°  and  170°  feels  to  the  hand,  hits  the  right 
temperature  without  the  use  of  the  thermometer  every 
time.  The  water  is  conveniently  applied  with  a  common 
watering-pot,  but  that  is  ordinarily  made  with  a  rose, 
which  scatters  too  much,  and  there  is  a  waste  of  water, 
a  matter  of  no  little  consequence  if  one  has  to  bring  it  a 
long  distance.  If  many  plants  are  to  be  treated,  it  will 
pay  to  have  a  rose  made  for  the  purpose,  one  much  small¬ 
er  than  those  sold  with  the  pot.  It  should  be,  borne  in 
mind  that  the  water,  in  passing  through  the  air  in  small 
streams,  will  cool  rapidly.  Matters  should  be  so  man¬ 
aged  that  the  water  shall  be  at  the  temperature  named 
when  it  reaches  the  worm.  The  water  in  the  pot  may  be 
considerably  hotter  than  170°,  and  if  need  be,  cooled  by 
holding  the  rose  at  some  distance  above  the  plant.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  water  is  scarcely  above  170°,  thi 
rose,  in  applying  it,  should  be  held  close  to  the  plant,  to 
avoid  cooling.  Those  who  put  a  little  thought  into  their 
work  will  have  no  difficulty. 

A  correspondent,  “G.  M.  L.,”  Cincinnati,  O.,  writes 
that  Wheat  Bran,  or  Shorts,  if  sprinkled  upon  the  cab¬ 
bages  when  they  are  wet  with  dew,  or  rain,  will  com¬ 
pletely  banish  the  pests.  When  the  Cabbage  Caterpillar 
first  made  its  appearance  we  gave  all  the  remedies  in  use 
in  Europe,  where  it  is  an  old  trouble,  and  Bran  among 
the  others.  Since  then,  having  heard  nothing  of  its  use, 
we  had  forgotton  about  it  until  reminded  by  our  corres¬ 
pondent.  We  suppose  the  bran,  in  this  case,  acts  me¬ 
chanically  rather  than  as  a  poison;  the  particles  of  bran 
probably  irritate  or  otherwise  annoy  the  worm  and  inter¬ 
fere  with  its  movements,  and  the  insect  starts  off  in 
search  of  more  comfortable  feeding  grounds. 

Among  other  things  used  in  Europe  to  get  rid  of  these 
caterpillars  is  the  common  Brake,  or  Bracken,  a  tall 
coarse  fern  ( Pteris  aquilina),  found  almost  everywhere. 
The  fronds  (leaves)  of  this  are  laid  upon  the  cabbages, 
and  the  worms  are  said  to  leave  at  once.  The  leaves  of 
the  Elder  are  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  our  Elder  is 
quite  different  from  the  European,  and  may  not  have  the 
same  effect,  but  it  is  easily  tried.  In  France  the  refuse 
from  the  Hemp  brakes,  the  broken  leaves  and  crushed 
seed  pods,  is  used.  The  odor  of  this  is  said  to  kill  the 
worm  in  a  very  short  time.  It  has  been  suggested  to 
sow  Hemp  seeds  between  the  cabbage  rows  that  its  odor 
may  keep  off  the  insect.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  publish¬ 
ed  the  statement  that  some  European  gardener  had  dis¬ 
covered  that  water,  in  which  the  clippings  of  Tomato- 
plants  had  been  steeped,  promptly  killed  planfrlice  and 
other  insects.  We  would  suggest  a  trial  of  this  upon 
the  Cabbage  Worm.  While  we  have  no  doubt  of  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  hot  water,  a  cold  application  is  attended  with 
much  less  trouble,  and  for  that  reason  preferable 
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Bee  Notes  for  July. 

BY  L.  C.  ROOT. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  part  of  the  best  sur¬ 
plus  honey  is,  in  most  northern  localities,  gathered  from 
Basswood.  The  bloom  commences  in  Central  New  York 
from  the  10th  to  the  20th  of  this  month;  the  present  sea¬ 
son  it  may  begin  even  earlier  than  this.  The  yield  con¬ 
tinues  from  12  to  20  days,  according  to  the  variation  in 
the  opening  of  the  flowers,  caused  by  the  difference  in 
altitude  and  other  local  causes.  Basswood  is  a  free 
bloomer,  and  generally  yields  honey  profusely,  and  of 
superior  quality;  in  fact,  I  think  basswood  honey  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  plant  in  any  region  of  the 
United  States.  I  speak  of  this  to  show  the  necessity  of 
having  all  things  in  readiness,  to  take  the  advantage  of 
this  most  valuable  honey  yield  when  it  comes.  The 
practical  bee-keeper  has  been  preparing  for  this  harvest 
foi  many  weeks.  Strong  stocks,  and  plenty  of  room  for 
storing  surplus  honey  are  the  essentials.  Every  bee¬ 
keeper  should  be  familiar  with  the  sources  from  which 
he  is  to  expect  his  honey,  and  be  fully  prepared  to  secure 
it  promptly.  If  a  day  is  lost,  no  after  vigilance  will  se¬ 
cure  the  honey  which  might  have  been  obtained  during 


A  TWO-STORY  HIVE. 


that  day.  Many  bee-keepers  wait  until  the  yield  has  be¬ 
gun,  before  they  prepare  their  boxes,  or  arrange  their 
swarms  for  surplus,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  find  the 
keeping  of  bees  the  least  profitable.  The  basswood 
blossom  matures  very  slowly.  In  riding  through  the 
country  for  the  past  week,  I  have  looked  for  the  first  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  buds,  I  find  the  trees  heavily  budded,  at 
this  date,  May  29th.  They  are  nearly  one  half  the  size 
they  will  attain  when  open,  and  yet  they  will  not  be  in 
bloom  until  the  first  half  of  July.  The  old  saying  that 
‘  good  things  come  slowly”  is  applicable  here.  They 
seem  to  start  thus  early,  and  mature  slowly,  to  keep  us 
in  mind  of  the  good  yield  coming,  and  to  give  us  ample 
time  to  be  fully  ready.  Let  us  then  have  our  boxes 
ready  with  generous  starters  of  natural  comb,  or  comb 
foundation,  and  properly  arranged  at  as  early  a  date  as 
the  bees  will  begin  filling  them— or  if  the  surplus  is  to 
be  taken  in  the  form  of  extracted  honey,  have  the  empty 
combs  in  place  which  are  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
There  are  two  methods  of  doing  this :  many  bee-keepers 
prefer  placing  one  hive  above  the  other,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  Others  advocate  a  brood  hive  where  the  ex¬ 
tra  combs  are  added  at  the  side  of  the  brood  combs. 
Our  preference  has  been  to  place  these  combs  at  the  sides 
rather  than  the  top.  We  shall  test  the  two  methods  ex¬ 
tensively  the  present  season,  and  give  the  results  at  a 
future  time.  If  it  is  the  intention  to  extract  the  honey, 
procure  an  Extractor  in  season,  and  have  casks  or  cans  in 
readiness  for  storing  the  product.  I  speak  of  basswood 
at  this  time  because  of  its  value  in  most  locations.  The 
same  advice  is  applicable  to  any  class  of  blossoms  from 
which  the  yield  of  honey  may  be  expected.  Be  ready 
for  the  yield  from  whatever  source  it  may  come. 


Ice  and  Ice-Houses.— In  these  hot  July  days, 
we  would  call  the  attention  of  those  who  did  not  build 
and  fill  an  ice-honse,  as  advised  last  winter,  to  the  com¬ 
fort.  convenience,  and  money  value  of  a  good  supply  of 
ice  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Perhaps  this  reminder 
will  stir  some  persons  up  to  the  resolution  to  build  and 
fill  a  house  the  coming  winter,  at  least  it  is  hoped  so. 

American  Apples  Abroad.— The  extent  to 
which  our  apples  find  a  market  in  Europe  is  surprising. 
It  is  impossible  to  give  any  exact  figures  on  this  article 
of  export,  but  when  a  single  firm  shipped  30,000  barrels 
in  1879— a  poor  apple  year— we  may  conclude  that  our 


standard  fruit  is  in  demand  ;  and  that  the  best  varieties— 
those  of  fine  quality,  and  good  keepers— will  find  a  ready 
foreign  sale.  It  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  close  of 
the  present  year  will  see  the  export  of  apples  well  up 
among  the  millions  of  barrels.  With  this  expectation,  it 
is  well  for  orclrardists  to  see  that  a  good  share  of  their 
fruit  is  of  a  kind  that  will  bear  the  ocean  transit,  and 
also  be  acceptable  to  the  eye  and  palate  of  the  foreign 
consumer.  The  Baldwin,  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzenberg, 
Northern  Spy,  and  Roxbury  Russet  are  among  the  fore¬ 
most  of  the  varieties  that  are  in  most  demand  abroad. 

Small  Fruits. — This  is  the  season  of  small  fruits, 
and  we  wish  every  family  throughout  the  country  had  all 
of  them  that  they  could  use.  A  noted  writer  has  recently 
said  :  “  Small  Fruits,  to  people  who  live  in  the  country, 
are  like  heaven — objects  of  universal  desire,  and  very 
general  neglect.”  There  is  more  solid  truth  than  com¬ 
fort  in  the  above  remark  that  is  so  strongly  put. 

Drawing  Grain,  etc.— If  there  is  only  one  team 
upon  the  farm,  and  two  wagons  are  to  bo  had,  it  is  often 
a  great  savingof  time  to  change  the  team  from  one  wagon 
to  the  other,  so  that  there  may  be  a  wagon  in  the  field 
loading  and  another  in  the  barn  being  unloaded  at  the 
same  time.  In  this  way  there  maybe  no  going  of  the 
hands  to  and  from  the  field,  except  the  one  who  handles 
the  team.  Three  wagons  and  two  teams  are  still  better. 

Fix  Up  tl»e  Barn. —When  we  go  along  the  coun¬ 
try  highway,  and  see  the  wide  cracks  in  the  empty  barns, 
we  want  to  stop  and  tell  the  owner  that  those  cracks  are 
leak  holes  in  his  farm  management.  Through  these 
places  the  farmer’s  profits  slip  away,  because  the  thief- 
cold— finds  here  its  entrance.  While  his  cattle  shiver, 
some  fodder  must  pay  the  cost,  or  less  flesh  and  milk  are 
the  results.  Now,  before  another  winter,  stop  the  leaks. 

Results  of  Ensilage.— Dr.  John  M.  Bailey,  of 
“  Winning  Farm,”  near  Bellerica,  Mass.,  is  pleased  with 
his  results  of  Ensilage.  He  says  ;  “  Since  the  opening  of 
my  silos,  Dec.  2, 1879,  I  have  been  feeding  a  large  stock 
of  cattle  and  sheep  upon  corn  fodder,  ensilaged  last  Sept. 
I  am  now  (May  lj,  feeding  my  milch  cows,  and  ewes  and 
lambs  upon  it  exclusively.  Its  preservation  is  as  perfect 
as  when  the  silos  was  first  opened.”  Dr.  Bailey  cordially 
invites  farmers  to  visit  his  silo,  and  inspect  the  system  of 
preserving  green  fodder,  which  he  prizes  so  highly. 

Cow  Milkers. — There  are  still  inquiries  regarding 
“milking  machines”  nowand  then  coming  to  us,  and 
this  of  itself  show’s  that  many  are  at  least  slow  to  accept 
them  as  proper  instruments  in  the  dairy.  There  are  cases 
when  tubes  of  some  sort  are  necessary  to  draw  the  milk 
from  the  udder,  as,  for  example,  when  the  teats  are  bad¬ 
ly  chapped,  the  udder  caked,  or  when  the  cow  is  a  very 
hard  milker.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  old  way 
is  the  safest  and  best,  and  if  nothing  is  the  matter  with 
the  cow  we  should  not  encourage  the  use  of  any  of  the 
milking  tubes  or  so-called  “milking  machines.” 

Tile  Buckwheat  Field  usually  receives  the 
poorest  attention  of  any  farm  crop,  and  sometimes  the 
preparation  given  the  soil 
— usually  the  least  fertile 
portion  of  the  farm — is  so 
imperfect,  that  it  seems 
like  imposing  on  the  good 
nature  of  this  plant  to  sow 
it  and  expect  it  to  grow 
at  all.  But  the  buckwheat 
plant  can  stand  this  harsh 
•  treatment  better  than  any 
other  grain,  and  for  this 
reason  it  is  so  valuable  in 
building  up  a  worn-out,  or 
otherwise  poor  soil.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  if  buckwheat  will  im¬ 
prove  a  field  when  poorly 
treated,  it  will  do  all  the 
more  good  if  the  soil  is 
thoroughly  prepared  for  it,  that  a  good  bed  may  be  given 
the  seed  to  grow  and  doits  best.  If  it  is  intended  to  plow 
under  the  crop  as  a  green  manure,  then  an  application  of 
a  quick  acting  fertilizer  will  pay  well,  that  a  large 
growth  may  be  secured  to  be  turned  under. 

Coal  Aslies  for  Walks.— Coal  ashes  are  of  very 
little  value  as  a  fertilizer,  and  are  not  worth  applying  to 
the  soil  unless  they  will  make  it  lighter  and  loose,  and 
thus  improve  it  mechanically.  After  trying  all  sorts  of 
materials,  a  writer  in  “  The  Garden  ”  (London)  says  he 
finds  none  better  for  tvalks  than  coal  ashes.  The  bottom 
of  the  walk  is  made  of  stones  and  coarse  pebbles,  cov¬ 
ered  with  an  even  surface  of  the  ashes,  which,  when  thor¬ 
oughly  rolled  down,  makes  one  of  the  most  pleasant  of 
walks,  and  is  easily  kept  free  from  weeds,  and  smooth 
|  and  compact.  This  agrees  with  our  own  experience. 


The  Auction  Sale  of  Jerseys. 

The  public  sale  of  Jersey  cattle  in  charge  of  Peter  C. 
Kellogg  &  Co.,  held  in  New  York  City  on  May  26-27,  was 
in  some  respects  an  interesting  and  noted  one.  It  af¬ 
forded  a  striking  illustration  of  the  importance  which  is 
now  attached  to  animals  that  have  a  blood  relationship 
with  those  that  are  or  have  been  great  performers  at  the 
pail.  The  reputation  which  the  cow  “  Alphea”  obtained 
as  a  butter  producer,  attaches  itself  to  all  animals  that  have 
the  blood  of  that  famous  cow  or  that  of  her  own  brother, 
“Jupiter,”  in  their  veins.  A  portrait  of  “Alphea”  was 
given  in  the  American  Agriculturist  in  May  last,  where 
will  be  found  an  account  of  her  great  butter-making 
qualities.  We  did  not  at  that  time  think  we  should  so 
soon  have  an  illustration  of  the  great  value  that  attaches 
to  such  an  animal  in  her  progeny.  The  descendants  of 
“Alphea”  and  “Jupiter”  will  sustain  the  reputation  of 
the  mother  of  the  “‘Alphea’  strain”  of  Jersey  cattle, 
and  it  is  because  these  qualities  are  perpetuated,  that  so 
much  importance  is  attached  to  the  nearness  of  a  given 
cow  to  another  that  has  been  a  remarkable  milker.  For 
example—1 “  Eurotas,”  the  most  famous  Jersey  cow  now 
living,  is  a  granddaughter  of  “Alphea,”  and  there  are 
others  that  are,  so  to  speak,  “chips  from  the  same  block.” 
It  is  not  surprising  that  those  animals  at  the  sale,  which 
bad  more  or  less  of  this  valuable  “  Alphea”  strain,  were 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  the  prices  at  which  they  sold 
were  high.  A  son  of  “  Eurotas  ”  headed  the  list — a  calf 
“Ramapo”  of  7  months— and  was  struck  off  to  Mr.  Lawson 
Valentine,  of  New  York,  for  $600.  This  was  a  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  figure,  and  an  offer  of  $1,000  was  shortly  re¬ 
fused  by  the  purchaser.  This  handsome  animal  is  now 
at  Houghton  Farm,  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  where  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  he  will  develope  into  a  breeding  animal  that  will 
sustain  the  reputation  of  his  family  and  worthy  of  the 
distinguished  company  in  which  he  will  find  himself  in 
the  Houghton  Farm  herd.  The  two  cows  having  the 
largest  proportion  of  “Alphea”  blood,  namely,  “Myra 
2d”  and  “Lass  Edith,”  were  highly  appreciated  by  a 
number  of  cattle  men,  and  the  bidding  was  spirited  and 
enthusiastic.  Both  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Valentine  at 
the  following  figures:  “Myra  2d”  (6289),  at  $1,400; 
“  Lass  Edith  ”  (6290),  at  $1,425.  The  mingling  of  the 
“  Alphea  ”  blood  in  these  valuable  cows,  and  also  the 
relationship  which  they  bear  to  each  other,  can  best  be 
shown  by  the  combined  pedigree  chart  which  is  here 
given.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  two  heifer  calves 
of  these  cows  sold  at  the  same  sale  at  the  following  fig¬ 
ures  :  “  Lass  Edith  2d,”  $825,  to  Moulton  Bros.,  and 
“  Donnabel,”  daughter  of  “  Myra  2d,”  sold  for  $810,  to  J. 
Stillman.  “Butter  Boy,”  the  sire  of  these  valuable  young 
heifers,  was  also  secured  by  Mr.  Valentine.  It  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  congratulation  that  the  animals  of  the  “Alphea” 
strain  were  not  widely  scattered  in  the  public  sale,  but 
were  kept  together  as  the  foundation  of  a  Jersey  herd  at 
Houghton  Farm,  which,  under  the  supervision  of  Prof. 
Manly  Miles,  Mr.  Valentine  can  reasonably  hope  to  make 
of  national  reputation.  The  sale  of  the  second  day  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  unregistered  and  grade  animals,  and  was 
in  marked  contrast  with  that  of  the  previous  day,  in  the 
character  of  the  animals  and  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  sold,  and  the  two  days  afford  a  striking  illustration 


of  the  real  money  value  of  a  noted  pedigree.  If  some  of 
our  readers  consider  the  prices  paid  for  the  cows  and 
heifers  as  “  fancy,”  and  extravagantly  high,  we  have  only 
to  say  that  the  animals  sold  for  what  a  company  of  shrewd 
and  intelligent  breeders  considered  them  worth,  and  they 
were  the  result  of  sharp  competition  among  men  who  are 
not  given  to  paying  more  for  things  than  they  are  really 
worth.  The  prices  would  indeed  be  “  fancy  ”  as  the 
value  of  these  as  butter-making  cows  and  heifers,  but 
with  them  was  bought  the  possibility  of  a  long  line  of 
descendants,  each  of  which  can  claim  a  share  of  “Alphea” 
blood.  How  valuable  this  blood  is,  the  sale  of  the 
second  day  shows.  Here  good  animals  were  offered,  but 
they  could  not  only  not  trate  back  to  a  strain  of  “Alphea” 
blood,  but  could  not  trace  back  at  all,  having  no  record. 
As  a  consequence,  sixty-two  cows,  some  of  them  excel¬ 
lent  milkers,  sold  at  an  average  of  about  $50  per  head. 


DIAGRAM  OF  PEDIGREES  OF  “LASS  EDITH”  AND  “MYRA  2d.” 
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Winter  Fodder— Still  a  Chance.— The  grass 
in  many  places  has  heen  destroyed  by  the  Army  Worm, 
in  many  other  cases  a  short  hay  crop  is  due  to  the  drouth. 
But  farmers  can  still  sow  fodder  com  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  a  good  crop.  This  can  be  cured  in  the  usual  way,  or 
stored  fresh  in  silos.  Though  we  have  already  given  a 
full  account  of  the  process  of  ensilage ,  we  shall  describe 
it  again  in  time  for  those  who  wish  to  do  so,  to  make 
a  trial  of  it.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  in  this  last 
word,  as  we  close  the  pages,  that  there  is  no  real  cause 
for  any  one  to  despond.  The  great  national  plant,  Indian 
Corn,  now  comes  to  the  rescue.  Earlyand  prompt  action 
—an  abundance  of  manure,  if  green  and  fresh,  no  matter, 
a  quick  growing  kind  of  corn,  and  sowing  at  once,  will, 
in  all  ordinary  seasons,  give  an  abundant  crop,  of  the 
best  possible  fodder.  Do  not  lose  a  day,  but  sow  the  corn. 

Canoe  and  Camera.  —  A  Two  Hundred  Mile 
Tour  through  the  Maine  Forests,  by  Thomas  Sedgwick 
Steele.  New  York  :  Orange  Judd  Company.  This  work 
will  be  appreciated  by  two  classes  of  persons :  those  who 
go  to  the  Maine  forests,  and  those  who  do  not.  It  is  not 
many  years  since  the  “back  woods  of  Maine”  were  quite 
unknown  to  any  save  lumbermen,  but  of  late,  as  their 
attractions  became  known,  they  have  been  penetrated 
by  tourists,  each  year  bringing  increased  numbers.  To 
those  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  this  little  explored  coun¬ 
try,  this  work  will  be  most  valuable,  as  it  has  all  the  ac¬ 
curacy  and  much  of  the  minuteness  of  a  guide  book,  with¬ 
out  any  of  its  dullness.  The  addition  of  a  map,  on  a  large 
scale,  prepared  especially  for  the  work,  adds  greatly  to  the 
value  of  the  book,  and  make  it  indispensable  to  all  who 
visit  that  region.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  the  Maine 
forests — that  large  class  of  stay-at-home  travellers — will 
find  this  work  the  next  best  thing  to  a  tour,  as  it  pre¬ 
sents  the  peculiar  features  of  the  country,  the  incidents 
of  travel  and  camp  life,  in  a  fresh  and  pleasing  style, 
while  the  descriptions  are  supplemented  by  a  profusion 
of  engravings  largely  the  result  of  having  a  “Camera” 
with  the  “  Canoe,”  though  they  are  by  no  means  all  from 
photographs.  Sketches  by  the  author  himself,  and  several 
artist-friends,  give  a  pleasing  variety,  in  which  the  humor¬ 
ous  and  sometimes  ludicrous  aspects  of  canoeing  and 
camping  are  not  overlooked.  The  general  excellence  of 
the  engravings  deserves  mention,  and  some  of  them  might 
be  taken  as  examples  of  the  present  perfection  to  which 
the  engraver’s  art  has  reached  in  this  country.  The  paper, 
press  work,  and  binding,  all  combine  to  give  the  work 
a  fitting  setting,  and  make  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
volumes  yet  added  to  the  tourist’s  library.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  American  Bicycler.— This  work,  which 
was  noticed  a  few  months  ago,  now  comes  to  us  enlarged 
by  an  “  Appendix  for  1880,”  which  adds  60  pages  of  new 
matter  of  interest  to  all  who  run  on  wheels. 

Sending  Fruit.— Some  send  us  specimens  that  we 
may  see  how  fine  they  are,  and  others  send  them  to  be 
named.  Some  think  to  pay  the  express  charges,  others 
do  not.  If  it  were  only  nowand  then  we  were  required 
to  pay  express  charges,  it  wonld  be  of  little  consequence, 
but  when  this  occurs  several  times  a  day,  it  amounts  to  a 
larger  tax  than  we  care  to  pay.  Our  friends  should  bear 
this  in  mind  when  sending  fruit. 

Special  Cultures— Tobacco  and  Onions.— 

Within  a  few  days  we  have  had  letters  asking  about  the 
cultivation  of  Tobacco  and  Onions,  to  answer  which  in 
full  would  require  us  to  write  several  treatises.  It  was 
to  meet  just  such  inquiries  as  these  that  we  several  years 
ago  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  on  their  cultivation. 
Several  essays  besides  those  taking  the  prizes  are 
printed,  and  each  little  book  contains  fuller  information 
on  the  crops  than  can  be  found  elsewhere.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  Hops  and  Flax. 

Wild  Hops.  — “Mrs.  E.  J.  V.,”  Howard  Co.,  Neb., 
sends  a  specimen  of  Hops  found  growing  in  the  State, 
asks  if  it  is  of  a  good  kind  for  cultivation,  and  how  to 
grow  them  from  seed.  The  chief  difference  in  the  few 
varieties  of  hops  is  in  the  size  of  the  clusters,  and  those 
sent  are  of  very  good  size,  the  largest  we  have  seen  from 
wild  vines.  Hops  are  not  multiplied  from  seed.  It  is  a 
plant  with  separated  flowers,  some  bearing  all  staminate 
or  sterile  flowers,  and  others  all  pistillate  or  fertile  ones. 
When  seeds  are  sown,  a  large  share  of  the  plants  may  be 
sterile,  and  this  can  not  be  ascertained  until  the  second 
year  at  least.  They  are  propagated  by  sets,  or  shoots 
taken  from  the  old  plants  in  early  spring.  Shoots  4  to  6 
inches  long  are  used.  In  cultivated  plants,  each  hill,  or 
old  root,  pushes  a  great  many  more  shoots  than  are 
needed,  and  the  excess  are  taken  for  new  plantations. 

The  “American  Wonder”  Pea.— Last  year 
we  had  a  very  short  row  of  this  variety  in  a  favorable 
season  ;  this  year  we  had  a  row  over  200  feet  long,  in  a 
mo«t  unfavorable  season.  Taking  the  two  together  we 
have  formed  a  most  favorable  opinion  of  the  “Amer¬ 
ican  Wonder”  which  is  based  upon  these  facts— 1st,  It 


is  dwarf ;  2d,  it  is  early  ;  3d,  it  is  productive ;  4th,  it  is 
of  most  excellent  quality.  While  our  experience  does 
not  allow  us  to  make  a  positive  assertion,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  found  to  yield  more  from  the  same 
area  than  any  other  early  pea,  because  it  can  be  planted 
so  much  closer  than  the  sorts  that  require  brush.  It 
grows  only  about  a  foot  high,  and  each  plant  is  well 
loaded  with,  in  favorable  seasons,  long,  well  filled  pods. 
With  us  these  have  matured  all  together,  allowing  the 
crop  to  be  taken  at  one  picking,  an  excellent  feature  in 
a  market  pea,  and  while  not  considered  so  desirable  in 
the  family  garden,  it  will  not  be  found  an  objection 
when  provided  against  by  successive  sowings.  For  qual¬ 
ity  on  the  table  it  is  easily  first  class.  Messrs.  B.  K.  Bliss 
&  Sons  deserve  the  congratulatious  of  the  whole  garden¬ 
ing  community  for  having  introduced  so  excellent  a 
variety  of  this  popular  vegetable. 

SliirtH  by  .Hail,— The  Newark  Shirt  Company, 
Newark,  N.  J.,  at  one  time  advertised  to  send  shirts  by 
mail.  Though  they  have  not  advertised  for  a  long  time 
orders  continue  to  come  to  them,  and  we  would  relieve 
them  of  the  trouble  of  returning  them  by  saying  that  they 
have  discontinued  their  retail  and  mailing  departments, 
and  confine  themselves  to  manufacturing  for  the  trade. 

Keep  the  Head  Cool. — There  is  reason  in  the 
notion  that  a  cabbage-leaf  worn  on  the  head,  within  the 
hat,  will  prevent  sun-stroke.  There  is  no  special  virtue 
in  cabbage-leaves,  any  other  leaves  will  answer— so  will 
wet  paper.  Any  thing  of  the  kind  worn  upon  the  head 
will  serve  to  protect  it  from  the  hot  sun. 

Strawberry  Jam,— A  correspondent  wishing 
ns  to  name  a  variety  of  strawberry,  placed  the  fruit  in  a 
box,  with  alternate  layers  of  cotton  batting,  the  box 
being  but  partly  full.  When  they  reached  us,  there  was 
too  much,  cotton  among  the  strawberries,  and  too  much 
strawberry  among  the  cotton,  for  either  to  be  especially 
useful.  Strawberries  need  no  packing  material,  beyond 
what  their  hulls,  which  should  always  be  left  on,  afford, 
and  the  box  should  be  so  full,  that  they  can  not  shake. 

The  White  Grub  and  June  Bug.  — Last 
month,  p.  247,  we  mentioned  the  success  of  W.  C.  Stiles, 
Jr.,  of  W.  Ya.  in  catching  June  Bugs,  by  the  use  of  a 
lantern  set  in  a  pan  of  water  upon  which  was  a  layer  of 
coal  oil.  Mr.  S.  writes  that  he  finds  the  trap  to  answer 
as  well  without  the  oil  as  with,  and  that  no  beetles  appear 
until  two  hours  after  sunset,  hence  the  expense  of  keep¬ 
ing  up  the  lights  before  that  time  may  he  saved.  He  says 
that  he  has  caught  with  two  traps  in  seven  nights  over 
1,500  June  Bugs!  This  is  a  very  important  matter.  If 
this  meant  only  the  destruction  of  the  same  number  of 
white  grubs,  it  would  be  worth  all  the  trouble ;  hut  allow¬ 
ing  the  beetles  to  be  half  males,  which  is  hardly  prob¬ 
able,  and  the  female  to  lay  the  small  number  of  100  eggs, 
this  would  make  75,000  white  grubs  which  are— not  killed 
off,  but  prevented  from  existing  at  all. 

Hats  for  Horses.— In  the  hot  days  of  summer, 
one  rarely  meets  a  dray  horse  or  other  hard-worked  horse, 
without  some  contrivance  for  preventing  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun  from  beating  directly  upon  its  head.  Some 
styles  of  these  hats  were  given  last  Aug.,  on  page  314, 
and  there  are  a  vast  number  of  other  methods  by  which 
the  same  end — the  comfort  of  the  horse— and  it  may  be 
its  safety,  for  horses  have  been  known  to  be  overcome 
by  heat,  and  suffer  greatly  on  its  account. 

The  Army  Worm  and  Grape  Vines.—  Jutet 
as  these  pages  are  being  closed,  the  report  comes  that  in 
the  vine-growing  portions  of  Burlington  and  Ocean  Cos., 
N.  J.,  the  Army  Worm  is  devastating  the  vineyards. 
The  vine  has  not  before  been  considered  liable  to  the  at¬ 
tacks  of  this  voracious  eater,  which  seems  to  develop 
new  likings  in  its  present  visit. 

“  Rural  Improvement,  by  B.  G.  Northrop, 
Sect’y  of  the  Conn.  State  Board  of  Education,”  is  the  title 
of  a  pamphlet  of  about  50  pages,  sent  us  by  the  author. 
In  February,  1878,  we  gave  an  account  of  the  good  work 
done  by  the  “Village  Improvement  Association”  at  Litch¬ 
field,  Conn.  In  various  other  villages  and  towns  in  Conn, 
are  other  Associations  actively  engaged  in  improvingthe 
surroundings  of  the  homes  of  its  members,  and  conse¬ 
quently  increasing  the  beauty  and  attractiveness  of  the 
whole  town.  The  existence  of  these  Societies,  and  the 
results  they  have  produced,  are  largely  due  to  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Northrop.  His  official  duties  taking  him  to  all 
parts  of  the  State,  he  has  been  able  to  see  where  such  im¬ 
provements  were  needed  ;  having  a  happy  way  of  pre¬ 
senting  the  subject,  and  a  talent  for  organizing,  he  had 
only  to  call  the  people  together,  point  ont  what  should  be 
done,  and  an  “  Improvement  Association  ”  was  formed 
forthwith.  The  present  treatise  is  a  plea  for  such  Asso¬ 
ciations,  pointing  ont  the  good  work  they  can  do,  not  only 
in  increasing  the  attractiveness  of  a  place,  but  its  health- 
fulness.  It  also  presents  the  economic  value  of  tree¬ 


planting,  and  gives  useful  hints  to  Railroad  Corporations 
and  manufacturers  as  to  embellishing  the  grounds  around 
their  stations  and  factories.  A  form  of  Constitution  foi 
a  Village  Improvement  Association  is  given.  The  work, 
is  quite  as  much  needed  elsewhere  as  in  Connecticut  ■ 
indeed,  there  is  not  a  village  in  the  land  but  might  be 
increased  in  beauty,  and  consequently  in  value,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  hints  here  given.  Sent  post-paid  for  25  cents. 

Beet  Root  Sugar,  and  Cultivation  of  the 

Beet,  by  E.  B.  Grant.  Boston  :  Lee  &  Shephard.  This 
work  bears  upon  its  title  page  1880— and  there  is  nothing 
in  its  preface  to  show  that  it  is  not  a  new  work.  One 
need  not  read  far  to  learn  that  he  has  in  hand  an  old 
work,  which,  however  valuable  in  itself,  is  far  behind  the- 
present  condition  of  the  beet-sugar  interest.  The  book 
originally  appeared  in  1866,  and  does  not  seem  to  be 
modified  in  any  respect  in  this  reprint.  The  work  con¬ 
tains  much  that  is  useful,  and  has  long  formed  a  part  of 
the  standard  literature  of  the  subject.  Price,  $1.25. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Hort.  Society. — 
Our  usual  Fair  List  will  show  that  this  Society's  exhibi¬ 
tion  will  be  held  at  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Sept.  7th,  8th  and  9th 
—but  something  more  than  this  brief  announcement  is 
required  in  this  case,  as  it  is  the  first  exhibition  of  an 
Association  that  is  apparently  to  become  one  of  the  most 
important  among  our  many  Horticultural  Societies.  Del¬ 
egates  from  the  horticultural  societies  of  the  different 
States  forming  the  Mississippi  Valley,  from  that  of  Texas 
on  the  south  to  that  of  Iowa  on  the  north,  met  some 
time  last  spring  and  effected  a  preliminary  organization 
and  appointed  an  Executive  Committee  to  arrange  for  a 
meeting  and  exhibition  in  September.  Parker  Earle, 
President  Ill.  Hort.  Soc.  is  Chairman  of  this  Committee, 
and  S.  M.  Tracy,  Sec.  Mo.  Hort.  Soc.,  is  Secretary;  his 
address  is  600  Olive  street,  St.  Louis.  Covering  so  many 
degrees  of  latitude  by  its  territory,  the  coming  exhi¬ 
bition  should  be  a  most  varied  and  interesting  one.  It  is 
to  be  held  at  the  hall  of  the  St.  Louis  Merchants  Ex¬ 
change,  which  is  said  to  be  “  the  largest  and  finest  in 
America.”  The  Exchange  moreover  guarantees  the  sum 
of  $2,500,  which  allows  of  liberal  premiums,  a  schedule- 
of  which  is  before  us.  For  the  best  collections  of  each 
of  the  different  fruits  $100  is  offered  for  apples  and  $50 
each  for  pears,  peaches,  and  grapes.  With  a  Society  like 
this,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  it  is  desirable  to  offer 
money  premiums  at  all.  While  it  may  he  well  to  do 
this  at  its  first  exhibition,  we  think  it  will  be  wise  to 
have  medals  and  certificates  instead  of  money— as  this 
will  relieve  the  Society  from  an  element  of  weakness 
that  always  attaches  to  those  societies,  the  treasuries  of 
which  depend  upon  the  annual  dues  of  members.  While- 
this  Society  is  intended  especially  to  promote  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  horticulturists  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  the 
co-operation  is  invited  of  “  all  interested  in  the  horticul¬ 
tural  growth  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  locality.” 
We  give  this  new  Association  our  best  wishes  for  its  suc¬ 
cess,  and  hope  that  many  a  one  outside  of  the  “Valley” 
may  find  it  convenient  to  he  present  next  September. 

Practical  Camellia  Culture,  by  Robert  J. 
Halliday,  Baltimore,  Md.  Mr.  Halliday  has  long  been 
known  as  a  Camellia  grower  of  large  experience,  and 
the  results  of  that  experience  are  here  embodied  in  a 
work  of  about  140  pages.  It  is  one  of  those  satisfactory 
horticultural  works,  that  seem  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
country.  It  tells  all  that  there  is  to  be  told,  in  a  plain, 
straight  forward  way,  beginning  at  the  beginning,  and 
treating  every  part  in  full.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  in 
so  useful  a  work,  the  engravings  are  not  in  keeping  with 
the  text — still  they  are  intelligible,  and  that  is  the  main 
point  in  a  practical  work. 

Practical  Artificial  Incubation,  by  J.  F. 
Ferris,  Editor  of  Poultry  Monthly,  Albany,  the  Ferris 
Publishing  Company.  But  few  are  aware  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  in  artificial  incubation  that  his  correspond¬ 
ence  makes  known  to  an  editor.  The  matter  appears  to- 
have  attained  to  too  great  success,  to  be  disregarded,  and 
it  is  not  yet  sufficiently  successful  to  be  generally  adopt  -d. 
Whoever  will  make  the  last  step,  and  give  us  an  incuba¬ 
tor  that  will  produce  chicks  with  as  much  certainty  as- 
the  old  hen,  will  be  a  public  benefactor.  In  this  work, 
Mr.  Ferris  shows  what  has  been  done  in  the  artificial 
hatching  and  caring  for  chicks,  and  presents  various 
incubators  with  the  claims  made  for  them,  by  their  in¬ 
ventors.  This  work  allows  those  who  are  investigating 
the  subject,  to  have  the  materials  together  in  a  compact 
form  for  ready  comparison.  Price,  post-paid,  50  cents. 

Potato  Bug  Enemy.—”  W.  A.,”  Lebanon,  N.  Y., 
sends  Potato  Beetles,  covered  with  a  minute  parasitic 
insect.  It  is  by  no  means  new,  and  we  wish  it  were 
more  common.  Yon  are  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  an 
enemy  to  the  Beetle.  It  is  a  mite,  first  described  by 
Prof.  Riley  as  Uropoda  Americana ,  and  figured  by  him  in 
his  work  on  “  Potato  Pests.”  The  same  was  reproduced 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  July  1878,  page  267- 
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Never  Keep  an  Old  Sheep. — “It  is  a  piece  of 
folly  to  keep  old  sheep  ;  ”  says  a  great  sheep  grower, 
and  that  with  good  reason.  The  end  of  every  sheep  is 
the  shambles  ;  it  may  give  one  or  more  fleeces  of  wool 
on  the  way,  but  not  so  many  that  the  carcass  will  cost 
more  to  fatten  than  it  will  bring.  A  ewe  should  not 
“bear  lambs  more  than  five  times ;  at  the  end  of  this  pe¬ 
riod  the  carcass  will,  with  proper  care,  be  round  and 
full,  and  can  bo  fattened  with  comparative  ease.  Should 
the  animal  be  a  pure  blood  and  of  a  family  or  strain  of 
blood  that  is  scarce,  the  case  will  be  otherwise,  for  the 
carcass  is  then  considered  of  very  little  value  as  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  the  offspring  that  may  be  obtained. 

Value  of  a  “Calf  Feeder.”— It  is  settled  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  that  allowing  a  calf  to  suck  is  an  injury  to 
the  cow,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  best  method  of 
feeding  the  calf.  But  as  the  cow  is  above  the  calf  in 
value  and  importance,  it  is  economy  to  remove  the  off¬ 
spring  and  that  so  soon  as  the  milk  is  fit  to  use — after 
the  third  day.  The  objection  to  the  system  of  allowing 
calves. to  drink  from  a  pail,  namely :  that  no  saliva  of  any 
account  is  mingled  with  the  fast  swallowed  milk  is  over¬ 
come  by  the  “Calf-Feeder,”  which  is  now  used  to  some 
extent  and  highly  prized  by  those  who  know  its  value. 
The  “Feeder"  is  a  covered  pail  arranged  with  a  rubber 
teat  on  the  cover  and  connected  with  a  tube,  the  open 
end  of  which  is  in  the  bottom  of  the  pail.  The  calf  is 
soon  taught  to  use  the  feeder  and  by  the  process  of  suc¬ 
tion— quite  natural  to  the  calf— the  saliva  flows  rapidly 
and  is  mixed  with  the  milk;  and  the  calf  is  better  satis¬ 
fied  as  is  also  the  owner  when  the  young  animal  is  turned 
over  to  the  butcher  or  is  kept  for  a  longer  period. 

W ooden  Shoes.—1 The  newly  arrived  German  im¬ 
migrant  often  appears  in  the  shoes  to  which  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  at  home.  These  are  large  sabots ,  or  wooden 
dug-outs,  and  are  clumsy  in  appearance  as  well  as  noisy 
upon  the  floor  or  pavement.  They  have  one  thing  to 
commend  them,  each  one  can  make  his  own  without  the 
aid  of  the  shoemaker.  However  unsightly  they  may  be, 
these  shoes  are  really  serviceable ;  wood  being  a  poor 
conductor,  they  keep  the  feet  warm,  and  being  imper¬ 
vious  to  water,  keep  them  dry.  Indeed  there  is  so  much 
in  favor  of  the  use  of  wood  for  the  soles,  at  least,  of 
shoes,  that  several  American  manufacturers  have  adopted 
it  for  certain  styles.  A  firm  in  Pennsylvania  several 
years  ago  made  wood-soled  shoes,  and  we  for  some  years 
kept  a  pair  of  these  to  slip  on  when  going  into  the  gar¬ 
den  or  field  in  damp,  cold  weather,  and  found  them  very 
useful.  There  are  many  whose  occupations  require 
shoes  that  shall  be  both  durable  and  comfortable  ;  this 
is  especially  the  case  with  farmers,  who  are  exposed  to 
all  sorts  of  weather,  and  we  are  glad  to  learn  from  our  ad¬ 
vertising  columns  that  shoes  with  wooden  soles  are  still 
made  by  Chas.  W.  Copeland,  of  Boston,  and  more  than 
that,  are  well  made.  Were  they  to  come  into  general 
use  among  farmers,  we  do  not  doubt  that  many  a  fit  of  ill¬ 
ness  would  be  prevented  by  those  who  would  wear  them. 

Sorghum  Machinery.— Sometimes  a  catalogue 
is  more  than  a  mere  list  of  articles  and  their  prices,  and 
gives  besides  matters  of  interest  relating  to  the  uses  of 
the  materials  offered.  The  catalogue  of  the  Blymyer 
Manufacturing  Company  is  of  this  kind,  and  besides 
offering  Sorghum  machinery,  it  tells  a  good  deal  about 
Sorghum.  This  firm  were  among  the  first  to  meet  the 
wants  of  farmers  by  providing  them  with  Sorghum  ma¬ 
chinery  at  the  time  when  this  crop  was  first  introduced, 
and  they  have  since  kept  pace  with  all  the  improvements 
in  this  important  branch  of  agriculture.  It  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  in  an  article  on  Sorghum  in  March  last, 
all  reference  to  this  firm  was  inadvertently  omitted — 
and  it  is  only  an  act  of  justice  to  say,  that  whatever  po¬ 
sition  sorghum  culture  may  occupy  in  the  future,  will 
be  largely  due  to  the  labors  of  this  Cgmpany  in  the  past. 
Their  catalogue  shows  that  they  are  prepared  to  meet 
all  the  new  demands  created  by  the  improved  variety  of 
Sorghum  with  the  machinery  for  working  it  up  into  the 
best  products  and  that  in  the  quickest  and  best  manner. 

Tlse  Potato  Bisease  in  Europe.— The  heavy 
losses  which  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  have  experi¬ 
enced  during  the  last  five  years  from  the  Potato  Rot, 
have  given  rise  to  serious  doubts  whether  this  valuable 
crop  can  be  grown  with  profit  in  those  countries  in  the 
future.  Like  every  other  agricultural  trouble,  this  one 
stimulates  thought,  and  leads  to  new  methods  of  culture, 
that  are  experimental,  and  it  may  be  beneficial.  Of  late 
much  attention  has  been  directed  towards  the  finding  of 
a  “  disease-proof  ”  variety  of  potato,  or  at  least  the  pro 
duction  of  sorts,  that  though  attacked  by  the  Rot,  are 
able  to  withstand  it,  and  not  be  seriously  injured.  To 
encourage  this  work  of  finding  out  the  best  kind  of  po¬ 
tato,  prizes  have  been  offered  at  different  times,  and  elab¬ 
orate  experiments,  to  test  the  varieties,  have  been  car¬ 
ried  out,  without  any  very  satisfactory  results.  But  a 
great  deal  of  good  has  grown  out  of  this  seeking  fora  dis¬ 
ease-proof  potato,  especially  in  the  way  of  improving 


the  varieties  through  carefully  selecting  the  tabers,  and 
their  proper  cultivation.  Knowing  that  the  disease  is  a 
parasitic  fungus  ( Peronospora  infestans),  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  which  is  favored  by  warm,  moist  weather,  and 
hindered  by  the  opposite,  there  is  little  hope  of  finding 
a  variety  of  potato  that  will  differ  so  materially  from  all 
others,  that  it  will  be  proof  against  the  attacks  of  this 
fungus.  There  are,  nevertheless,  certain  precautionary- 
measures  to  be  taken.  These  are  embodied  in  brief,  in 
an  English  review  of  Mr.  Bravender’s  treatise,  “The 
Potato  Disease,  and  How  To  Prevent  It,”  from  which 
we  take  the  following :  “  Secure  good  seed  if  you  can, 
entirely  free  from  disease.  Plant  early— on  light  land,  5 
inches  ;  on  heavy  land,  3  inches  deep— and  earth  up 
well.  Have  the  rows  from  2  feet  8  inches  to  3  feet  apart 
in  gardens,  and  3  feet  or  more  in  the  field  for  late  varie¬ 
ties  ;  may  be  rather  less  for  others.  If  there  is  danger 
of  frost,  cover  along  the  rows  with  short  litter,  about 
enough  to  hide  the  plants  from  view.  Plant,  if  possible, 
in  land  not  occupied  by  the  same  crop  the  previous  year  ; 
and  plant  the  late  kinds,  if  possible,  in  a  field  by  them¬ 
selves.  Use  medium  size  sets,  or  cut  sets  if  large,  about 
12  to  18  inches  apart  in  the  row,  according  to  size.  If 
the  sets  are  very  small,  they  need  not  be  so  far  apart. 
Manure  in  autumn,  and  use  potash  salts  or  bone  phos¬ 
phate  in  the  spring ;  or  else  make  a  compost  of  manure 
and  earth,  ashes,  etc.  Earth  up  twice.  The  tops  may  be 
cut  off  those  required  for  seed,  if  the  tubers  are  large 
enough.  Harvest  late  kinds  sooner  than  is  usually  done. 
If  there  appears  any  disease  amongst  the  crop,  sorting 
over  will  be  required.  If  you  have  the  convenience, 
store  your  crop  for  a  time,  and  not  put  in  pits  until  No¬ 
vember.  On  harvesting,  separate  the  diseased  from  the 
healthy  ones.”  We  have  more  or  less  of  the  Potato  Rot 
in  this  country,  sometimes  to  the  destruction,  whole  or 
partial,  of  the  crop,  and  the  above  rules  may  properly  be 
observed  by  American  farmers.  The  direction  given 
to  “  earth  up  twice,”  is  not  needed  with  us,  while  in  the 
moist  climate  of  Britain,  the  crop  is  benefited  by  “  hill¬ 
ing,”  the  conditions  are  quite  different  with  us,  and  un¬ 
less  in  a  very  wet  summer,  flat  culture  gives  better  re¬ 
turns.  While  the  potato  crop  is  an  important  one  with 
us,  its  failure  does  not  bring  such  consequences  to  our 
farmers,  as  it  does  to  the  Irish  peasant,  whose  life,  and 
that  of  his  family,  may  be  said  to  almost  depend  upon 
the  success  of  their  all  important  potato  crop. 

Breeding  Tliorougli-lbred  Stock.— As  we 

were  a  short  time  ago  looking  over  a  fine  herd  of 
thorough  bred  stock,  upon  a  farm  which  we  visited, 
while  we  did  not  covet  it,  we  thought  that  no  one, 
as  he  looked  over  these  finely  proportoned  animals, 
could  refrain  from  wishing  to  have  a  similar  herd 
for  himself.  There  is  a  charm  in  the  whole  matter 
of  stock-breeding,  and  especially  so  if  one  has  fine  ani¬ 
mals  at  the  start,  and  their  best  points  are  made  more 
fixed  and  prominent  as  the  generations  pass.  But  while 
looking  at  these  animals  and  listening  to  the  explanation 
of  this  and  that  point  of  excellence,  the  thought  nat¬ 
urally  suggested  itself :  is  not  this  breeding  of  pure- 
bloods  with  the  care  and  nicety,  here  manifest,  a  sort  of 
fancy  farming  that  only  a  few  can  hope  to  indulge  in  ? 
What  capital  is  invested !  A  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
dollars,  which  in  the  breeder's  view  is  not  much,  for  a 
cow,  is  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  farmer.  In 
order  to  succeed  as  a  good  breeder  of  thorough-bred 
stock,  the  first  requisite  seems  to  be  a  good  bank  account, 
and  the  second  a  clear  idea  of  what  one  is  breeding  for — 
an  end  towards  which  all  his  skill — for  he  must  be  skill¬ 
ful — must  tend.  The  proportion  of  men  having  the  re¬ 
quisites  for  breeders  of  thoroughbred  stock  is  small ;  and 
any  one  who  contemplates  the  task  should  at  the  outset 
be  sure  that  he  possesses  them.  We  would  not  discour¬ 
age  any  one  from  undertaking  the  rearing  of  a  herd  of 
pure-blooded  animals;  but  simply  caution  against  going 
into  it  without  a  thorough  preparation  for  the  task.  It 
is  only  when  entered  into  intelligently  and  with  the 
requisite  capital  that  it  is  made  to  pay — and  even  then  it 
can  be  remunerative  only  after  some  years  of  constant 
outgo  with  no  corresponding  income.  The  breeding  of 
pure-bred  animals  is  one  of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  agriculture,  for  upon  the  existence  and  growth 
of  such  herds  does  the  improvement  of  farm  stock  in 
general  largely  depend.  If  all  our  pure  blood  animals 
were  taken  from  us,  or  rather,  if  they  were  scattered 
broadcast  over  the  country,  the  work  of  centuries  would 
be  undone,  but.  so  long  as  these  animals  are  kept  in 
herds,  with  a  judicious  outflow  of  the  pure  blood  to  be 
mingled  with  the  common  stock  of  the  country,  they  con¬ 
tribute  largely  to  the  general  good  by  gradually  advanc¬ 
ing  the  average  grade  of  our  farm  animals.  It  is  well 
that  there  are  men  of  sufficient  means,  combined  with  a 
love  for  improved  live  stock,  who  will  keep  herds  of 
thoroughbreds,  for  they  can  be  kept,  pure  only  with  great 
care  and  often  at.  great  expense.  Whatever  may  be  their 
motives  in  building  up  fine  herds,  such  persons  can  not 
well  avoid  being  public  benefactors,  and  we  are  glad  to 
believe  that  there  are  some  sufficiently  public-spirited  who 
do  it  mainly  because  it  will  conduce  to  the  general  good. 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

There  are  no  sweets  in  family  jars. 

The  mother  of  vinegar  is  very  sharp. 

Widows  and  widowers  to  be  repaired. 

Tlie  road  to  matrimony  is  a  Bridal  path. 

Gin  Sling,  a  Chinese,  is  preparing  for  the  bar. 
Organ-grinderB  have  a  strong  “  turn  ”  for  music. 

Could  not  the  doctor’s  fee  be  justly  called  ill-gotten  gains? 
The  way  to  get  over  a  culinary  difficulty  is  to  go  to  Bridget. 
It  is  the  man  with  the  rheumatism  who  is  every  inch  a 
king. 

Among  birds  the  rooster  is  an  early  riser,  and  then  comes 
the  crow. 

A  woodcutter  never  fells  a  tree  against  its  will.  He  always 
axes  it  first. 

Too  much  of  a  good  thing,  as  the  kitten  said  when  it  fell 
into  the  milk  pail. 

A  Utah  wedding  paragraph  says  “the  bride  was  togged 
out  in  white  gauze.” 

A  hypocrite  is  a  man  who  trios  to  be  pious  but  can’t,  with 
a  preponderance  of  cant. 

Temperance  reformers  should  turn  their  attention  to 
money— it  is  always  tight. 

It’s  a  very  curious  thing  that  the  Nihilists  haven’t  tried  a 
kerosene  lamp  on  the  Czar. 

Why  is  the  vowel  “o”  the  only  one  sounded?  Because 
all  the  others  are  inaudible. 

When  Paul  Boynton  is  married  and  settled,  things  will 
not  go  on  so  swimmingly  with  him. 

Mrs.  Partington  savs  Ike  has  bought  a  horse  so  spiritous 
that  it  always  goes  off  on  a  decanter. 

If  we  could  see  others  as  we  see  ourselves, 'there  would  be 
more  good-looking  people  in  the  world. 

Lampion  thinks  “  the  man  who  whitewashes  ceilings  is  In 
a  sublime  business.”  This  is  a  kiln-joke. 

“After  all,”  said  the  baker,  as  he  left  an  astronomical  lec 
ture,  “  after  all,  the  world  is  only  a  big  turn-over.” 

Many  a  young  man  who  sows  his  wild  oats,  trusts  to  the 
grasshopper  of  forgetfulness  to  destroy  the  crop. 

The  discovery  of  diamond-making  seems  something  like 
Edison’s  light ;  now  you  see  it,  and  now  you  don  t. 

“If  a  man  calls  you  a  fool,  pass  him  by,”  says  the  Persian 
philosopher;  that  is,  leave  him  lying  oh  the  ground. 

“Young  man,  invest  your  capital  in  integrity.”  It  is 
quite  impossible.  There  Is  really  none  in  the  market. 

“  I  say,  my  little  son,  where  does  the  right  hand  road  go  ?  ” 
“  Don’t  know  sir;  ’taint  been  nowhere  since  we  lived  here.” 

A  poet  says:  “Oh,  she  was  fair,  but  sorrow  left  traces 
there.”  What  became  of  the  rest  of  the  harness  he  don’t 
state. 

Scene  :  Recitation  in  Mental  Science.  Professor—"  How 
do  you  know  that  you  know  anything  ?  ”  Senior—”  I  don’t 
know.  ’ 

Tell  me  what  is  an  average  ?  Child— A  thing  to  lay  eggs 
on.  Mother  says  our  old  hen  lays  six  eggs  a  week  on  an 
average. 

“  Sekretz,  is  a  bad  investment^if  you  pass  it  you  Ioze  the 
principal,  and  if  you  keep  it  you  loze  tiie  interest.’’— Josh 

How  is  it  that  trees  can  put  on  a  new  dre^s  without  open¬ 
ing  their  trunks  ?  Because  they  leave  out  their  summer 
clothing. 

The  post  mortem  examination  of  a  man’s  life  always  re¬ 
veals  finer  traits  of  character  than  he  was  ever  before  known 
to  possess. 

When  you  can  hardly  say  enough  for  a  man,  say  he  is  one 
of  a  thousand.  It  will  be  true  as  long  as  there  are  9.'9  other 
men  in  the  world. 

The  seal  probably  puts  up  with  more  insults  and  abuse 
than  any  other  animal.  He  is  known  the  world  over  as  a 
furbearing  animal. 

A  child  being  asked  what  were  the  three  great  feasts  of 
the  Jews,  promptly  and  not  unnaturally  replied:  “Break¬ 
fast,  dinner,  ana  supper." 

A  mule’s  head  does  not  contain  a  brain  capable  of  culture 
and  refined  rearing,  but  it  is  wonderful  to  what  an  extent 
the  other  end  can  be  reared. 

An  Indianian  said  to  a  young  man  who  chaffed  him  upon 
his  bald  head :  “  Young  man,  when  my  head  gets  as  s  -ft  as 
yours  I  can  raise  hair  to  sell.” 

It  is  a  great  piece  of  folly  for  a  man  to  be  always  ready  to 
meet  trouble  half  way.  If  he  would  put  all  the  journey  on 
trouble,  he  might  never  meet  it  at  all. 

Patrick  having  been  told  that  Dr.  Peters  had  found  an 
asteroid,  remarked :  “  Bedad,  he  may  have  his  asteroid,  but 
as  for  meself  oi  prefer  a  horse  ter  ride.” 

“  Will  you  name  the  bones  of  the  head?”  said  a  teacher 
to  one  of  his  class.—”  I've  got  ’em  all  in  my  head,  teacher," 
replied  the  pupil,  “  but  I  can’t  give  ’em.” 

A  Minnesota  farmer  who  has  five  grown  up  daughters,  has 
sued  the  county  on  a  claim  that  his  residence  has  been  used 
as  a  “  Court-house  ”  for  the  past  two  years. 

“If  Jones  undertakes  to  pull  my  ears,”  said  a  loud¬ 
mouthed  fellow  on  a  street  corner,  “he  will  just  have  his 
hands  full.”  The  crowd  looked  at  the  man’s  ears  and  laughed. 

This  is  the  way  the  married  editor  sums  up  Lent :  “  The 
hen  which  lays  the  Easter  egg  is  a  great  bird,  but  it  takes 
the  goose  which  lays  the  golden  egg  to  bring  Easter 
bonnets.” 

If  Noah  had  foreseen  the  future,  and  killed  the  two  mos- 
uitoes  which  took  refuge  in  the  ark,  he  would  have  ren- 
ered  some  of  the  strongest  words  in  the  English  language 
unnecessary. 

A  little  girl  read  a  composition  before  the  minister.  The 
subject  was,  “A  Cow.”  She  weaved  in  this  complimentary 
sentence :  “  The  cow  is  the  most  useful  animal  in  the  world 
except  religion.” 

“  That  is  what  I  call  a  finished  sermon,”  said  a  lady  to  her 
husband,  as  they  wended  their  way  from  church.— “  Yes,” 
was  the  reply  with  a  yawn,  “  but,  do  you  know,  I  thought  it 
never  would  be.” 

Newly  married  husband:  “This  is  a  friend  of  mine,  my 
dear— a  friend  of  twenty  years'  standing.”  His  bride  : 

“  Good  gracious.  Then  pray  give  him  a  seat,  for  I  am  sure 
he  must  De  tired.” 

Dr.  Charles  Smart  of  the  army  is  looking  scientifically  in¬ 
to  the  well  and  cistern  water  of  New  Orleans,  to  ascertain 
what  the  people  of  that  city  drink.  We  fear  the  doctor  is 
on  the  wrong  scent. 

The  Cleveland  “Herald”  advises  Christians  to  hire  a 
steamboat,  give  a  Sunday  excursion,  and  then  suddenly  open 
religious  services  on  tne  crowd  of  loafers.  They  must 
either  listen  or  jump  overboard. 

“Do  you  use  many  flowers  on  your  table?”  asked  Mrs. 
Murray  Hill  of  a  southern  visitor.—"  Well,  yes,”  was  the  re¬ 
ply  ;  “we  have  wheat  and  rye  bread  for  breakfast,  but  the 
old  man  will  stick  to  corn  dodgers. 

A  school  boy  being  asked  by  his  teacher  bow  he  should 
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flog  him,  replied,  “  If  you  please,  sir,  I  should  like  to  have  it 
on  the  Italian  system  of  penmanship— the  heavy  strokes  up¬ 
ward,  and  the  downward  ones  light.” 

Kankakee  has  a  justice  who  beats  them  all  in  the  way  of 
doing  up  a  job  of  matrimonial  splicing  with  neatness  and 
despatch.  This  is  his  formula:  “Have  ’er?  ’— “Yes.” 
—“Have  ’im  ? “  Yes.”— “Married;  *2.” 

“  What  a  beautiful  sight  1”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Jones  raptur¬ 
ously,  as  she  looked  out  over  the  beautiful  scenery  from  a 
Pennsylvania  railroad  car.— “  Yes,”  replied  Jones,  without 
raising  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  “anthracite.” 

A  married  man  bought  a  spring  chicken  in  the  market 
the  other  morning,  and  now  he  thinks  the  reason  it  was 
called  spring  chicken  is  because  It  will  take  him  till  next 
spring  to  carve  It,  unless  he  uses  nitro-glycerine. 

“  Man,”  says  Victor  Hugo,  “  was  the  conundrum  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  woman  is  the  conundrum  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.”  An  American  editor  adds:  “We  can’t 
guess  her,  but  will  never  give  her  up— no,  never !  ” 

“  What’s  in  a  name  ?  ”  Ah,  William,  you  didn’t  know 
everything,  that’s  certain.  Salt  can  be  bought  for  a  few 
cents  a  quart,  but  call  it  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  the  apothe¬ 
cary  will  charge  you  half  a  dollar  for  one  scruple. 

The  sporting  season  has  arrived,  when  the  amateur  hunter 
goes  into  the  forest  and  shoots  the  farmer’s  $10  cow,  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  deer,  and  afterward  pays  the 
farmer  $25  to  settle  the  matter  and  keep  it  quiet. 

The  enemies  of  the  Czar  of  Russia  will  attempt  shooting 
him.  blowing  him  up  and  stabbing  him,  and  still  lie  will  live 
until  some  day,  when  he  is  fooling  with  a  revolver  that  isn’t 
loaded,  he’ll  get  the  whole  top  of  his  head  blown  off. 

A  senior,  after  vainly  trying  to  explain  some  scientific 
theory  to  his  fair  inamorata,  said :  “  The  question  is  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  I  don’t  see  what  I  can  do  to  make  it  clearer? 

"  Suppose  you  pop  it  ?  ”  whispered  the  blushing  damsel. 

Lives  of  grocerymen  remind  us 
They  can  make  their  starch  half  lime, 

And  with  sugar  wholly  blind  us, 

Putting  sand  in  all  the  time. 

“  Why,  you'd  better  knock  the  door  down.  What  do  you 
want  ?  “  Och,  my  darling !  don’t  let  me  wake  any  of  your 

family.  I’m  just  using  you  knocker  to  wake  the  people 
next  door.  Im  locked  out,  dye  see,  and  they’ve  niver  a 
knocker.” 

Little  Rhode  Island  is  sensible  enough  to  pass  a  law  against 
pigeon  shooting.— [iVeto  Orleans  PicayuneA  H’tn,  yes.  The 
shot  used  to  scatter  into  other  States  so  badly  that  Connec¬ 
ticut  and  Massachusetts  chickens  were  in  danger.— [New 
Haven  Register .] 

A  lecturer  was  explaining  to  a  little  girl  how  a  lobster  cast 
his  shell  when  he  had  outgrown  it.  Said  he,  “  What  do  you 
do  when  you  have  outgrown  your  clothes  ?  You  cast  them 
aside,  do  you  not  Oh,  no,”  replied  the  little  one,  “we 
let  out  the  tucks.” 

A  native  of  the  Green  Isle  was  pressed  by  the  collector  of 
a  water  company  for  payment  of  the  water  rate;  to  which 
modest  request  he  returned  the  following  answer :  “  Sure 
I  pay  tin  shillings  a  year  for  wather,  and  many's  the  day  it’s 
off  for  a  whole  wake  1” 

“Is  this  my  train  ?  ”  asked  a  traveller  at  the  Kansas  Pacific 
depot,  of  a  lounger.—"  I  don’t  know,  but  I  guess  not,”  was 
the  doubtful  replv.  “  I  see  its  got  the  name  of  the  railroad 
company  on  the  s’lde,  and  I  expect  it  belongs  to  them.  Have 
you  lost  a  train  anywhere  ?” 

Mother  {at  tea-table):  “Jack,  who  helped  you  to  those 
three  tarts?”— Jack  (age  seven) :  “The  Lord.”— Mother: 
“  The  Lord?  Why,  what  do  you  mean,  Jack?”— Jack:  “Well, 
I  helped  myself,  but  father  said  yesterday  that  the  Lord 
helps  those  who  help  themselves.” 

He  was  a  very  stubborn  little  five-year-old  boy.  The  boy's 
mother  determined  to  conquer  him,  and,  having  adminis¬ 
tered  a  severe  chastisement,  she  said :  “  Will  you  mind 
now,  Johnny?”— With  sobs  and  cries  he  replied:  “Yes, 
mamma,  I  will,  but  I  hate  to,  awfully.” 

We  frequently  hear  a  lady  exclaim,  “Oh,  dear!  I  wish  I 
were  a  man  1”  but  we  do  not  remember  ever  hearing  a  man 
wish  himself  a  woman.  No :  man  never  dared  allow  his 
wishes  so  soar  so  high.  He  is  content  to  admire  rather  than 
be  the  thing  admired.  N.  B.— This  is  not  taffy. 

A  little  girl  passing  the  Washington  Statue,  lately,  asked  a 
lady  who  was  with  her  if  Washington  was  buried  there. 
“  No,”  said  the  lady.— “  Where  is  he  buried  ?  ”  said  the  little 
girl.— “  I  don’t  know,”  said  the  lady.— “Then  1  guess  you 
don’t  read  your  Bible  much,”  said  little  innocence. 

A  Tennessee  man  accidentally  shot  a  dog,  and  in  trying  to 
explain  to  the  owner  how  it  occurred  accidentally  shot  him. 
A  coroner  thought  be  ought  to  explain  how  he  shot  the  man, 
but  couldn’t  get  a  jury  that  was  willing  to  listen  to  the  ex¬ 
planation  ;  they  were  kind  of  shy  of  him,  as  it  were. 

“  Have  you  any  objects  of  interest  in  the  vicinity  »  ”  the 
tourist  asked  the  Burlington  man.— “  I  have,  I  have,”  eager¬ 
ly  replied  the  other,  “  but  I  can't  get  at  it  to  show  it  to  you 
It’s  a  ninety  days'  note  and  its  down  in  the  bank  now,  draw¬ 
ing  interest  like  a  horse  race  or  a  mustard  plaster.” 

“  Papa,”  said  he,  as  he  was  shown  some  pictm  es  in  a  book 
Santa  Claus  had  left  him,  “  Papa,  why  does  camels  have  such 
big  hunches  on  their  backs  ?  ”  The  information  received 
not  being  very  satisfactory,  he  at  length  solved  the  difficulty 
himself.  “  Why,  I  know,  papa,”  said  he,  “  it’s  so’s  they’ll  be 
camels.” 

Grammar  !  —  Invalid  :  I’ve  had  a  wretched  night,  Mrs. 
Wobbles.— Nurse :  Dear,  dear  me,  sir,  I  thought  you  slep’ 
most  comfortable.— Invalid  (with  a  groan):  Oh,  Mrs.  Wob¬ 
bles,  do  use  the  adverb.— Nurse  :  Yes,  sir;  I ’ll  see  about  it 
directly,  si”,  but— i  puzzled)— I  reely  don’t  think  there’s  one 
in  the  ’ouse,  sir ! 

A  little  boy  being  asked  by  another  boy  what  he  was  doing 
now,  replied.  “I  am  cashier  in  a  clothing  store.’— “  You, 
cashier  !”  said  the  other  in  amazement.— "  Yes,”  said  the 
little  chap,  “that's  what  the  clerks  call  me.  A  hundred 
times  a  day  they  holler  ‘  cashier.’  ”  “  Cash !  here !  ”  was 
what  the  clerks  said. 

Tradesman  to  country  customer  who  has  come  to  com¬ 
plain  of  the  quality  of  his  matches:  “Not  light?  Why,  I 
have  only  to  draw  them  smartly  across  mv  cord  breeches, 
and  they  blaze  instantly.”— Customer:  “Yes,  but  what’s 
that  to  me  ?  i  can’t  come  a  matter  of  four  mile  for  your 
old  breeches  every  time  we  wants  a  light.” 

Pat:  “  Well,  Dan.  and  have  ye  heard  the  news— have  ye 
hea  d  that  Rory  the  miller’s*  dead?” — Dan:  “Rory  the 
miller  is  it  that's  dead  now?  but  ye  don’t  say  so,  and  he  was 
a  young  man  too.”— Pat:  “Faith,  an’  that's  thrue  for  ye, 
Liar, ;  he  was  such  a  young  man,  now,  that  I  expected  to  see 
him  at  my  own  funeral  instead  of  me  going  to  liis.” 


What  ails  him  ?  ”  continued  the  questioner.—”  He  has  got  i 
sore  finger  sir.”— “  Indeed?  ” — “Yes,  sir.” — “  Why  don’t  he 
cut  It  off,  then  ?  ”— “  Please,  sir,  he  hain’t  got  any  money  to 
buy  a  knife.” 

An  original  thinker  never  thinks  the  things  that  other 
people  think.— Yew  Orleans  “  Picayune."  But  when  one 
thinks  that  another  is  thinking  things  that  no  other  could 
think,  and  he  thinks  he  will  try  to  outdo  him  by  thinking 
greater  thinks  than  he  thinks  the  other  is  thinking,  wc 
think  he  is  about  as  foolish  as  we  are  in  thinking  of  this 
thing  at  all.— Boston  “  Advertiser." 
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Ladies’  knife,  like  cut,  50c.  Pruners,  8-inch  when  open, 
oil  temper  and  every  blade  tested,  $1.00.  Oregon  Hunting 
Knife,  oil  tested  blade,  $1  00. 


MAHER  &  GHOSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Hand-forged.  Razor-steel  Pocket  Cutlery. 

Every  blade  soft  or  flawy  replaced 
free.  We  send  post-paid,  strong  l- 
blade,  35c.,  medium  2-blade,  50c  , 
extra  strong  2-blade,  Best  Farm¬ 
er’s  Knife  made,  75c  ,  or  same 
with  highest  finish,  $1 ,  knife  like  cut, 
but  larger  and  stronger,  75c„  or  with 
3-blade,  $1.  Boys’  2-blade,  25c. 


Illustrated  List  of  Knives,  Razors,  and  Scissors,  free. 
Liberal  discount  to  clubs  and  dealers. 


gThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  for 
Ithemoney.  War- 
granted  genuine 

_ _ _ i  twist, with  flash, 

liet t  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Ritla 
for  ■warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bown  «&  Son.  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

Established,  1848.  130  &  pfttshurffl^Pa. 


New  and  Revised  Edition. 

Tbe  Best  Boot  on  Jogs  Ever  PiibltslieJ. 

A  SUPERB  VOLUME. 

THE  DOGS 

OF  GREAT  BRITAIN,  AMERICA,  and 
OTHER  COUNTRIES. 

Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health 
and  Disease,  comprising  all  the  essential  parts  of  the 
two  Standard  Works  on  the  Dog  by 

STO.VEHEVUH. 

Thereby  furnishing  what  now  costs  $11.25  for  $2.00. 

It  describes  the  best  Game  and  HUNTING  GROUNDS  IN 
AMERICA. 

Gives  names  of  the  Prize  Winners  in  past  Dog  Shows. 
Contains  OVER  ONE  HUNDRED  BEAUTIFUL  EN¬ 
GRAVINGS, embracing  most  noted  Dogs  in  both  Continents. 

Making  together,  WITH  CHAPTERS  BY  AMERICAN 
WRITERS,  the  MOST  COMPLETE  DOG  BOOK  EVER 
PUBLISHED. 

12mo.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


“A  little  folly  now  and  then 
Is  relished  by  the  wisest  men." 

THE  TIM  BOTKER  PAPERS. 

Or,  Yankee  Farming. 

FINELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

This  most  interesting  and  very  amusing  book  gives  the 
personal  experiences,  observations,  etc.,  of  “Timothy 
Bunker,  Esq.,  of  Hookertown,  Conn.”  It  is  full  of  good 
practical  suggestions  on  Farming,  etc.,  told  in  a  way  that 
will  make  them  “  stick.”  No  other  book  on  American 
farming  contains  so  much  entertainment  with  instruction. 
PRICE,  POST-PAID,  81.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


A  VALUABLE  WORK. 


AMERICAN  FISHERIES. 

A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  MENHADEN* 

By  G.  BROWN  GOODE, 

Curator  V.  S.  National  Museum ;  Assistant,  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission;  Author  of  "The  Game  Fishes  of 
North  America ;  ”  Special  Contributor  to 
American  Agriculturist. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  USES  OF  FISH. 

By  W.  O.  ATWATER, 

Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Wesleyan  University ;  Specidt 
Contributor  to  American  Agriculturist. 

AND  AN  INTRODUCTION,  BRINGING  THE 
SUBJECT  DOWN  TO  DATE. 

WITH  THIRTY  PLATES. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


PRACTICAL 

TAXIDERMY 

AND 

HOME  DECORATION : 


TOGETHER  WITH 

General  Information  for  Sportsmen, 

BY 

JOSEPH  H.  BATTY, 

TAXIDEBMIST  FOE  TOE  HAYDEN  EXPEDITION,  AND  OTHER 
GOVERNMENT  SURVEYS,  AND  MANY  OF  THE  LEADING  COL¬ 
LEGES  AND  MUSEUMS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AUTHOR  OF 
“HOWTO  HUNT  AND  TRAP,”  ETC.,  ETC 

125  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  §1.50. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE 


FERGUSON 
BUREAU 


CREAMERY. 


Surpasses  all  others  in  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  made.  It  secures  matured  an  d  ripened  cream . 
which  makes  butter  of  the  best  texture,  flavor,  and  of  unequaled  keeping  quality.  It  excludes  flies, dust 
and  odors ;  is  constantly  at  the  correct  temperature  (58°  to  60°) ;  has  room  for  the  cream  and  butter,  and 
saves  three-fourths  the  labor.  It  can  be  used  with  either  ice  or  water,  and  both  summer  and  winter. 

THE  FERGUSON  CONCUSSION  CHURN  isthebest.  It  combines  scientific  principles  with 
the  best  labor  saving  devices.  No  floats  or  paddles.  Brings  the  butter  In  granular  form,  and  secures  the 
largest  yield.  Bef  or  buying  any  other  Churn  or  Creamer ;  or  any  pans,  or  cans,  send  for  large  illus¬ 
trated  circularto  THE  FERGUSON  MF’G  CO.,  Eurlingtou,  Vt.  lleliable  Agents  Wanted. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878 ;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi.  N.  Y..  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  II.  R.  TKaEBELS,  316  It  ace  St.,  Pliila,  Pa. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equals.Over 
600.000  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards 
Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  the  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’C  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  <fe  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective,  simple 
and  convenient  yet  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs*  in 
less  than  5  minutes* 

thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  sat.  AGENTS 
WANTED,  Send  for 
Circular. 

A.  H.  REID,  6  N.  Eighteenth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
iublished.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
.125  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

Hogs  still  ahead  in  heavy 
weights.  Fine  stock  of 
spring  pigs  at  low  prices. 

Address  J.  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  tire  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buclian’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars, send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


H 
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75,000,000  RINGS  SOLD. 

Hill’s  Hog  Ringers,  Triangular  Pig,  Shoat  and 
Hog  Rings,  also  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for  Board 
Fences,  Huskers,  Ladles,  Machines  for  opening 
Ditches,  Map  of  United  States,  showing  number 
and  price  of  Stock  each  State,  mailed  free. 

H.  W.  MILL  &  CO., 

DECATUR,  ILLINOIS. 


H 
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A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  eacli  of 
the  following  breeds :  Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


A  perfect  Double  Tree. 

A  perfect  Equalizer. 

A  perfect  Stretcher. 

Can  be  applied  to 
any  implement, 
either  with  or 
without  tongue. 


’  Light,  Strong 

y>  and  Simple. 


This  springs  Chester  White,  Berkshire,  Yorkshire,  Jersey  Red,  Poland- 
China,  and  Essex  Pigs  was  never  finer,  at  the  same  time  our  prices  are  unusually 
low.  Also  extra  Cotswold  and  Southdown  Lambs.  Do  not  fail  to  write  us  before 
purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 


PICS. 


BE1TS0U,  MAULE  &  00.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSE8,  Harness,- 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  *fc  CO.’S  I.  X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  lor  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  l’a. 

HARNESS. 

A  GOOD,  SUBSTANTIAL  HARNESS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated,  for  $  1 3 . 50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  PIPING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  40  Warren  St..  NewYork. 

ATTENTION,  OWNERS  OF  HORSES. 

THE  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD 
Is  the  only  permanent,  reliable, 
and  sensible  pad  for  sore  necked 
horses  or  mules  ever  made,  being 
smooth  metal  always  in  order,  it 
does  not  wear  the  mane.  Over 
1,500,000  in  use.  i ’ads  of  other  ma¬ 
terial  soon  become  worthless, 
and  have  no  curative  properties 
whatever.  Zinc  Pads  are  sold  by 
all  Saddlery  Houses  and  Harness  Makers.  Ask  for  them. 
Manufactured  by  ZINC  COLLaR  PAD  CO.,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

WM.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  Long  Island,  V.  Y, 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  State,  National,  and  International  Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berbshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 

FOR  SALE  SIX  WHITE  SWAN. 

Address  W.  S.  THURSTON,  Huntington,  L.  I.,  N  Y 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LliUTARD,  M.O.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Facility. 


SHIPPED. 

Dogs  and 
Ireland. 


GAME  FOffL?K?il," 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick, 

NOVELTY  INCUBATOR, 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  easily 
run,  and  best  Incubator.  Daily  cost  of  running,  3  cts.  ror 
fuel  and  a  few  minutes  attention.  Hatches  80  to  90  per  cent 
almost  surely.  Holds  100  Eggs,  Price,  $25.00. 
Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO-MOTHER,  Price  $8. 

_ A.  C.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 

MONEY  IN  POULTRY. 

and  diplomas 

have  been  awarded  to  Prof.  A.  Corbett,  No  7  Warren  St., 
N.  Y.,  for  his  new  process  for  hatching  and  raising  poultry 
in  horse  manure.  For  catalogue,  send  3-cent  P.  O.  stamp. 

RIVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cot- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  stamp  for  catalogue. 

C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  CROSS-BREED 

OR  GRADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  fresh  cows,  4  to  8  years  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

5  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  1  to  5  years  old. 

5  “  “  Heifers,  8  to  11  months  old. 

Ail  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  in  the  A.  J.  C.  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows.  2  to  7 years  old. 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  .Jerseys  and  Avr- 
shire8  ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  balance  within  (he 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  ever  bred,  all  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers ;  some  of  them  2  lb.  cows,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  either 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  ship  at  2  to 
3  months  old.  My  prices  range  from  $45  fora  high  grade 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  thoroughbred  cow  and  calf. 
April,  1880.  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


To  All  Whom  it  may  Concern —My  letter  to  ,T.  R.  Mc¬ 
Farland  under  date  of  Nov.  17th,  1879,  and  embodied  in  the 
Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.’s  adv’t,  which  appears 
on  tlie  last  cover  page  of  the  March  No.  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  1880,  is  so  connected  with  the  other  matter 
as  to  cause  many  to  believe  that  I  endorse  the  claim  made 
by  the  Champion  Co.  in  the  Oct.  Supplement  of  the  Am. 
Agriculturist  to  the  “Highest  Prize  for  Best  Work  and 
Lightness  of  Draft  over  all  other  competitors  ”  at  the  Field 
Trial  of  Mowing  Machines  by  the  Queens  Co.  Ag’l  Society, 
at  Mineola,  N.  Y„  June,  1879.  That  none  may  be  deceived 
as  to  my  position  in  the  matter,  I  hereby  certify  that  the 
“Buckeye”  received  the  first  prize,  the  “Eureka’’  the 
second  prize,  ami  the  Champion  (rear  cut)  the  third  prize. 
J.  HOWARD  RUSH  MORE,  Sect’y  Queens  Co.  Ag’l  Society. 
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_ Try  our 

NEW  CROP  TEAS, 
all  kinds,  60c. 
per  lb.  This  is  the 
first  time  these 
Teas  have  ever 
been  offered  at  60c. 
Same  quality  sells 
in  stores  for  80c. 
and  $1.00  per  lb. 


31  k  33 

P.O.  Bos  4235 


ALL  EX- 1 
PRESS  CHARGES 
PAID  on  $5  orders. 

EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS  ON 
UARGE  ORDERS. 
Send  postal  card 
for  further  par¬ 
ticulars- 


Vesey  St. 

HEWYOBK. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TifTARYLAND  IMPROVED  FARMS,  $7  to  $25 

1M.  per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Wear  West. 


FARMS 


Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


FOR  SALE  AT  $-2™  TO  fjS'SSPER  ACRE  OR 
EASY  TER  MS.  TREE  FARE  &  L  O  WERE /CRT 
TO  PURCHASERS.  FOR  GL//DF  CONTAINING 
MAP& FULL  INFORMA  Yip'lV,  ADDRESS.:  v  ; ; 

'  re  has.  e:.\S  /  /vr  aw  on  s' , 

LAND  COME  C.  Ac.MW.RY CH'/CA GO, ILL, 


St.  Pant,  lipapolis  &  Manitota  Railway 

Offers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRES  of  Lhe  most  fertile  lands  in  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  famed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

G-AnxiEKr 

of  the  World.  Three  dollars  per  acre  allowed  to  settlers  f  >r 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  ami 
maps  mailed  free.  Address 

JL>.  McKINLAY,  Land  Com’r..  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


TEACHERS  pH  STUDENTS 


$5® 

_ _  _ _  to 

JlOO,  or  $200  per  month, 
dnnng  VACATION.  For  full  particulars,  address 

J.  C.  McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"°CHEAPK 

F0BS^2?^KW‘CASH  PREMIUMS 

\ IOTIITIW 

M  ID  I  I  SB  a  I  UlS  I  8  this  date  American  Agricvl- 
1  .alii \j fi.6 a  A  UJ 'U  I  9  fwrisf  Building. 245  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y»  Plans  and 
Specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  S.  B.  REED. 

EP  T/VrA'PTi  PRODUCE  COMMIS- 

I  Q£  Us  VV  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

S'-nd  for  Circular  of  Great  Value,  giving  full  instructions 
for  shipping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ref.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


Free  to  ALL 


Any  one  who  loves  good,  choice  reading  can  have  a 
copy  of  the 

SROSEUALE 

FREE, 


iiilllARY 


FREE. 

containing  32  large  pages,  mailed  to  them,  bv  sending  their 
name  and  full  address  to 

new  Asp?*™  tone. 

SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

A  selected  list  of  over  100  important 
works  in  the  several  branches  of  Science 
offered  free  with  new  subscriptions  to  the 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Send  postal  card  for  full  particulars  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 
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Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Cliromo  Cards 
name  in  Gold  and  .Jet,  10c. 

 CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintonville,  Ct. 


SUPERB  ASS’TD  GOLD  AND  SILVER 

Cliromo  Cards,  10c.  Agent’s  outfit,  lilc. 

SPRING  &  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

Cliromo,  Snowflake,  and  Lace  Cards  with  name, 
10c.  40  all  Chromos,  10c. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER  CHROMO  CARDS,  WITH 
name,  10c.,  post-paid. 

_ _ GEO.  I.  REED  &  CO„  Nassau,  N.  Y, 

A  PAGE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM.  Illus- 
irhAJR-  trated  with  Qt>  Pen  Scrolls,  Birds,  Mottoes, 
ryUS,  Ferns, new  O  U  Japanese  Designs  (JAP- 
ANESE  COVER)  &  100  Album  Quotations,  ALL  FOR 
15c.  Stamps  taken.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Aluss. 

1  O  STYLES  BEVEL-EDGE  CARDS,  25c.  20  GOLD 
JL  RJ  and  Silver  Chromos,  10c.  26  new  style  Chromos,  10c. 
50  I'  ancy  Cards,  10c.  J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


25 

50 

20 


P3  PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 

PH 

Pm 


hi 

fcr1 


o 


Any  laay  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 

Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directional  that  will  cut  192  Vi-ln. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  In  your  pocket.  Sales  L_J 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page  a  I 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 

Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c.,  »  i 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO.,  f1  1"  1 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men-  LrJ 
tion  this  paper. 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . SI,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subsa'ibers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

'JTen  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  cliff)  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

VW  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each _ .^Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  ets.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid Remittances,  pay¬ 
able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss. .  Bound  V  ol  nines 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
hound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (80  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— A  ny  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 
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Grape  Growing 


AND 


WINE  MAKING. 

BY 

GEORGE  HUSMANN. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI. 

With  Contributions  from  Well-known 
Grape  Growers,  giving 

A  Wide  Range  of  Experience. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  novices  in  the  camire  of 
the  Vine,  and  at  (lie  same  time  may  he  regarded  as  a  sunn 
ming  up  of  everything  of  importance  and  value  bearing 
Si!SiLthls  mdustry.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
Phylloxera,  whose  destruction  of  the  roots  of  vines  had 
\eiy  much  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  collapse  of  grape 
giowin0,  and  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards  of  France 
i  he  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Husmann  and  hisasso 
ciates  in  connection  with  this  destructive  little  insect  me 
fm  the  fiist  time,  presented  in  this  volume,  and  will  prove 
and  other1landsbeneflt  t0  the  grape  Slowing  interests  of  this 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  sketches  from  the 
author,  which  add  materially  to  its  value. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50, 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

_ _ _ 245  Broadway,  New  York. 

BAT  AND  TRAP. 

As  here  represented,  the 
articles  necessary  to  play 
this  game  are  one  bat,  one 
ball,  and  the  trap.  Any 
number  of  persons  can  en¬ 
gage  in  the  game,  from  one 
to  five  on  a  side,  and  it  can 
be  played  by  ladies  and 
^  gentlemen,  or  girls  and 
boys.  It  can  be  play* 
ed  on  the  lawn, 
meadow,  or  any  place 
where  base¬ 
ball,  lawn  ten- 
nis,  or  croquet 


are  played.  The  ground  need  not  be  smooth  as  for 
croquet.  It  is  very  fascinating,  and  has  as  much 
variety  as  any  other  popular  game.  SJulcs  ac¬ 
company  each  game,  and  they  are  easily  learned. 

Price,  82.00. 

Expressage  to  be  'paid  by  the  Recipient. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

E^iGUSlI 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion. 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. .‘45  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Pagenext  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Rage— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GEKHIAN  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
SS^No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  BROADWAY ,  N.  Y. 
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PRACTICAL  BOOKS 

Suited  to  the  wants  of  ARCHITECTS,  BUILDERS,  CARPENTERS,  MASONS, 
PAINTERS,  DRAUGHTSMEN,  and  OTHERS,  who  contemplate 
Building  or  Remodeling  Buildings  of  any  character. 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  Hew ;  Being  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  Plan#,  Exterior  and  Interior  Views,  Illustrating 
the  Alteration  and  Remodeling  of  several  Suburban  Res- 
^  idenccs.  Witli  Explanatory  Text.  By  WILLIAM  M. 

-  SrSSSj  WOOLLETT,  Fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
ifK'v  Qj  tocl':-  Author  of  “Villas  and  Cottages.’’  One  Oblong 
[a  Volume,  Txll.  Price  $1.50. 

iBickneil  &  0o.’s  Specimen  Book  of  100  Archi¬ 
tects  1  Design ", — Tins  work  shows  a  great  variety  of  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views  from  various  publications, 
and  is  a  very  desirable  book  for  builders  and  all  who  contemplate  building.  One  8vo.  Volume.  $1.00. 

Reed's  House  Plans  for  Everybody - $1.50 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses - - $1.50 

Allen's  Rural  Architecture - ---- - -  - - - $1.50 

Ames's  Compendium  of  Practical  aid  Ornamental  Penmanship.— containing  forty-eight  iixi4  plates, 
giving  more  than  Twenty  Complete  Alphabets,  with  numerous  designs  for  Borders,  Engrossed  Resolutions, 
Memorials,  Testimonials,  Monograms,  Title  Pages,  etc.,  designed  for  the  use  of  Draughtsman,  Artists,  and  Pen¬ 
men.  By  DAN’L  T.  AMES.  Large  4to.  Price,  Cloth,  $5.00  ;  Half  Leather  and  Gilt,  $7.50. 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architec  me.— Containing  Twelve  Folio  Plates,  showing  Twelve  Designs  and  Eight  Sec¬ 
tions  for  Doors,  Stairs,  Window  Finish,  Mantels,  Wainscoting,  etc.  One  Folio  Volume,  Flexible  Cloth.  $3.00. 

Atwood’s  Modem  American  Homesteads. — 46  Plates,  8vo,  cioth.  Reduced  from  $3.50  to  $2 .50. 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages.— One  Volume  Oblong  8vo.,  of  40.8x12  Plates.  Cloth,  Price  $3.00. 

Gould's  Carpenters  and  Builders'  Assist mt,  and  "Wood-Workers'  Guide. — Containing  Twenty-seven 
Plates,  fully  described.  Revised  Edition.  8vo.  Volume,  bound  in  Cloth,  Price  $3.00. 

Cummings's  Architectural  Details. — One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  Fifty-six  Plates.  Reduced  from  $10  to  $6. 
Groff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture. — One  Large  Quarto  Volume,  Ninety-seven  Plates.  Reduced 
from  $10.00  to  $0.00. 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Manual - - - - - - - - 75c. 

Powell’s  Foundation  and  Foundation  Walls - - - $1.50 

Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and  How  to  Dse  Them. — One  imperial  i6mo.  Volume,  hound  in 
Cloth,  containing  152  Pages  and  over  70  Illustrations,  including  11  different  styles  of  lettering.  Price  $1.50. 

Atwood’s  Rules  of  Proportion - - - - - - - $1-00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-builder’s  Guide,  with  Supplement.— Reduced  from  $4  to  $3. 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building--- - - $1.00 


The  One  Hundred  and  Sixty  9x12  Well  Filled  Plates  of  WOODEN  and  BRICK 

BUILDINGS,  with  DETAILS,  are  now  Published  in  Five  Large  Quarto  Volumes,  each  Complete 
in  'Itself,  under  the  following  Titles,  at  the  Very  Law  Prices  Named. 

Bicknell’s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture. — Containing  Sixty-six  Plates  (Plates  1-66  W.  and  B.  Buildings), 
showing  Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  Sections,  and  Details  of  low-priced,  medium  and  first-class  Cottages,  Villas, 
Farm  Houses  and  Country  Seats.  Also  Specifications  for  Frame  and  Brick  Dwellings,  etc.,  etc.  Price  $6.00. 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store  a  d  Bank  Fronts — Containing  Twenty-two  Plates  (Plates  67-89  W.  and  B.  Build¬ 
ings),  showing  Thirty-four  designs  of  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Stores,  and  Banks,  including  several  Plates  of 
Details.  Drawings  to  Scale.  Price  $4.00. 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings. — Containing  Twenty-one  Plates  (Plates  90-108  and  133-135  W.  and  B.  Buildings), 
showing  Libraries,  Town  Hall,  Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera-House,  Court-House,  and  Railway  Stations,  including 
a  variety  of  details  of  same,  descriptive  letter-press,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale.  Price  $3.50. 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture. — containing  Twenty-three  Plates  (109-132  w.  and  b. 
Buildings),  showing  Twenty-six  Plans  and  Elevations  of  District,  Village,  and  City  School-Houses  ;  Twenty-five 
Plans,  Elevations,  Views,  and  Sections  of  medium  and  low-priced  Churches,  including  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 
Church  Details,  etc.  Designs  to  Seale.  Price  $3.00. 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out-Buildings,  Fences,  and  Miscellaneous  Details. — containing  Twenty-four  Plates 

(136-160  W.  and  B.  Buildings),  showing  Sixteen  Plans,  Elevations,  and  Views  of  Stables,  several  Out-Buildings  and 
Fences,  and  over  One  Hundred  Miscellaneous  Details.  Also  Summer-Houses,  Seaside  Cottages,  Boat-House,  Street 
View  of  Twelve  Dwellings,  etc.  Elevations  and  Plans  to  Scale.  Price  $2.50. 

Withers’  Church  Architecture. — By  Frederick  clarke  withers,  illustrated  with  Plans,  Elevations, 
and  Views  of  Twenty-one  Churches  and  Two  School-Houses,  Photo-Lithographed  from  Original  Drawings  ;  also, 
full  descriptive  Letter-press,  which  includes  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  showing  Construction  and  Details. 
One  large  volume  of  fifty-one  9x14  plates,  substantially  bound  in  extra  cloth.  Price  $15.00. 

Bicknell’s  Detail,  Cottage,  and  Constructive  Architecture. — Containing  Seventy-five  large  Lithographic 
Plates,  published  under  the  direction  of  A.  J.  Bicknell,  showing  a  great  variety  of  Designs  for  Cornices,  Brackets, 
Windows  and  Window  Caps,  Doors,  Piazzas,  Porches,  Bay  and  Dormer  Windows,  Observatories,  Towers,  Chimney 
Tops,  Balconies,  Canopies,  Scrolls,  Qable  and  Sawed  Ornaments,  Fences,  Stairs,  Newels,  Architraves,  Mantels, 
Plaster  Finish,  etc.,  including  Forty-five  Perspectives,  Elevations  and  Plans  of  Modern  Designs  for  Cottages,  with 
Details,  and  Eighteen  Elevations  of  Summer-Houses,  Villas,  Seaside  Cottages  and  Country  Houses,  together  with 
Fourteen  Designs  for  Street  and  Store  Fronts,  with  inside  finish  for  Stores  and  Banks;  also,  Framing  for  Dwellings, 
Barns,  Exhibition  Buildings,  Roofs,  Bridges,  etc.,  etc.,  making  in  all  a  Practical  Book  for  Architects,  Builders, 
Carpenters,  and  all  who  contemplate  Building  or  Remodeling  Wood,  Stone,  or  Brick  Buildings.  Price  $10.00. 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder,  with  Supplement. — Fifth  Edition.  May  1st,  1878.  Shows  Elevations  and  Plans 
for  Cottages,  Villas,  Suburban  Residences,  Farm  Houses,  Stables  and  Carriage  Houses,  Store  Fronts,  School 
Houses,  Churches,  Court  Houses,  and  a  Modern  Jail.  Also,  Exterior  and  Interior  Details  for  Public  and  Private 
Buildings,  with  approved  form  of  Contract  and  Specifications,  containing  Seventy-seven  9x12  Plates,  Drawn  to 
Scale,  giving  the  Style  and  Cost  of  Building  in  the  different  sections  of  the  Country,  being  an  Original  Work, 
COMPRISING  THE  DESIGNS  OF  TWENTY  ARCHITECTS,  representing  the  New  England,  Middle,  Western, 
and  South-Western  States.  One  Large  Quarto  Volume.  Price,  with  Supplement,  $10  00. 

Supplement  to  Bicknell’s  Village  Builder.— Fifth  Edition.  Mayist,  1878. 

Containing  Twenty  Plates,  showing  Eighteen  Modern  and  Practical  Designs 
for  Country  and  Suburban  Residences  of  moderate  cost,  with  Elevations,  Plans, 

Sections  and  a  Variety  of  Details,  all  Drawn  to  Seale.  Also,  a  full  set  of 
Specifications  with  approved  form  of  Contract,  and  estimates  of  cost.  One 
Superb  Quarto  Volume,  mailed,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  Price,  $4.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  oh  receipt  of  price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  24S  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


NEW  BOOKS. 


Interesting,  Attractive,  Timely, 


CANOE :  CAMERA. 


i Photographic  T0UR^a^&- 

or 

Two  Hnnlrei  Miles  SIXTr 

THROUGH  THK  D?  BEAUTIFUL  SCENES? 

^  and  COMICAL  CHARACTER 

- ILLUSTRATIONS - 

with  Jig  Well-Known,  Artists. 

fa  Mapj  of  tli  State — ' aII™ 

The  most  Entertainim?  and  Artistic  Book  in  the  Market. 

PRIfll?  HANDSOMELY  BOUND  (P  A 
llUl/Uy  IN  CLOTH  AND  GOLD# 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 


Camps  and  Tramps  in  the 
Adirondacks, 

AND 

Grayling  Fishing  in  Northern  Michigan. 

A  RECORD  OF 

Summer  Vacations  in  the  Wilderness, 
By  A.  JCDB  NORTH HUP. 

PRICE  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 


Trotting  on  the  Brule  River, 

OR 

SUMMER-WAYFARING- 

IN  THE  NORTHERN  WILDERNESS. 

By  JOHN  LYLE  KING. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


The  Treatyse  of  Fysshynge 
Wyth  an  Angle, 

From  the  Boke  of  St.  Albans. 

By  Dame  JULIANA  BERNESS. 

A.D.  149G. 

Edited  by  GEO.  W.  VAN  SICLEN,  of  the  New  York  Bar. 

The  old  English  style  and  spelling  are  preserved  in  this 
reprint  of  tliis  fresh,  quaint,  charming  old  book,  and  every 
angler  will  be  pleased  to  get  possession  of  a  copy  of  it. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 


HALLOCK’S 

DOG  FANCIERS’  DIRECTORY 

AND 

MEDICAL  G-UIDE. 

This  Work  Comprises  the  Names  and  Addresses  of  Several 
Thousand  Owners  of  Dogs  In  all  Classes,  in  all  parts  of 
America,  with  specific  notes  on  each  variety  of  Dog,  and 
includes  also  a  Chronological  History  of  Field  Trials  and 
Bench  Shows  in  America,  with  rules  for  the  regulation  ol 
the  same. 

The  MEDICAL  GUIDE  is  the  most  simple  and  concise 
extant,  and  has  been  proven  by  the  best  authorities. 

By  CHARLES  HALLOCK, 

Author  of  the  “  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer,"  etc. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  75  CENTS. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


[July, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1880.] 


—The  Champion— 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  MONARCHS  OF  ALL 

Grass  and  Grain  Cutting  Machinery, 

AND  FULLY  ENDORSED  BY  AGRICULTURAL  MECHANICS  AS  THE 
MOST  WONDERFUL  MACHINE  EVER  INVENTED. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS  EVERYWHERE. 

The  CHAMPION  REAPERS  and  MOWERS  "’ill  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  most  of  the 
County,  District,  and  State  Fairs,  and  Expositions  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces. 


- — - —  ~  — — »  — - 

Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  Manufactories  or 

Branch  Houses: 

Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelley,  Springfield,  Ohio,  19  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Schenectady,  N.  Y  ; 
Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Springfield  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.;  Warder,  Mitehell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  the  Toronto  Reaper  and 
Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


SHOWING  THE  THREE  MACHINES. 

Price,  Polished  Brass,  $5.00 ;  Nickel-Plated.  $7.00. 


b  Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump. 


Three  machines  combined  for  half  the  price  of  one.  The  cut 
represents  the  three  machines  embraced  in  my  Pump.  $10.00  to 
$12.00  worth  of  .machines  (or  $5.00.  My  Agents  are  making  $10.00 
to  $20.00  per  day.  Sample  sent  express  [laid  to  any  Express  Station 
In  the  U.  S.  and  Ca.  on  receipt  of  price.  We  do  this  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  introduce  them  rapidly.  The  Potato  Bug  Ex¬ 
terminator  is  sold  separate  if  desired.  $1.55  for  zinc  tubes,  or  $1.75 
for  brass.  See  displayed  adv’t  ir.  April  and  June  Nos.  of  Am.  Agri¬ 
culturist.  Send  for  descriptive  circular,  price  list,  terms  to  agents, 
etc.,  to  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 


Now  is  tbe  time  to  order  for  FODDER  CORN,  HUNG  ARIA  V 
BEANS,  TURNIPS,  etc.  For  Pamphlets  and  Price  Lists  send  to 

BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


GRASS,  BUCKWHEAT,  TOBACCO, 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


1380-1880. 

FIVE  HUNDRED  YEARS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  BIBLE. 

A  Short  History  of  the  English  Bible, 

WITH  BRIEF  NOTICES  OF  THE  TRANSLATORS. 

By  . I.  M.  FREEMAN,  D.D.  Flexible  t  -Jino.  50  Cents. 

“  The  semi-millennium  of  the  English  Bible  is  to  be  celebrated  this  year,  and  as  a.history  of  the  wonderful  Book  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  occasion,  attention  is  called  to  this  work. 

“  This  little  book  contains  a  history  of  the  different  translations  and  editions,  with  specimens  of  the  quaint  old  render¬ 
ings,  and  a  notable  chapter  on  ‘  Peculiar  Bibles,’  ” 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price.  Address  . 

PHILLIPS  &  HUNT.  Publishers,  805  Broadway,  New  York, 


COMFORT  FOR  A  SUMMER  DAY 


HAMMOCKS. 


We  have  a  very  attractive  list  of  assorted  Hammocks,  and  for  SO  days  we  can  mail, 


post-paid : 

F  Hammock,  Full  Sized,  White  Cotton . £1.00  each. 

D  Hammock,  Full  Sized,  Colored  Cotton . $1.50  each. 

J  Hammock,  Full  Sized,  White  Cotton . $1.50  each. 

No.  1  Hammock.  Full  Sized,  very  heavy  White  Cotton . $1.75  each. 

White  Mexican  Hammock,  Full  Sized . $3.50  each. 

Colored  Mexican  Hammock,  Full  Sized . $3.75  each. 

Patent  (Square  Bed)  Hammock,  Full  Sized . $S.OO  each. 


ALL  FULL  SIZE  AND  HAND  KNIT. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


POWDER 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar— No  other  preparation 
makeB  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


Machines  for  Threshing 
AND  CLEANING  GRAINS, 
MACHINES  FOR  SAWING-  WOOD 


Patented,  Manufactured,  and  Sold  by 

Al.  w.  GR ATST’S  sons, 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS,  Vt. 

Price  lists  aud  circulars  free.  Address  as  above. 


Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shellers. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  excelled. 

B.  GILL  &  SON. 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


T 


NOYES’  HAYING  TOOLS 

FOE  STACKING  OUT  IN  FIELDS  OE  MOWING 
AWAY  IN  BAENS. 

Save  labor  and 
money. 

Are  simple,  dura¬ 
ble,  and  cost  but 
little. 

No  trouble  in 
getting  over  high 
beams,  or  to  the 
end  of  deep  bays. 

Hundreds  are  in 
use. 

Anti-Friction  Hay  Carrier.  Grapple  Fork. 

Wood  Pulleys,  Floor  Hooks,  etc 
Send  for  circular  and  designs  for  tracking  barns  to 

IJ.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Illinois, 


NUMBER  8 


piimmhe®  air  the 
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THE  BEST  HEW  MUSIC  BOOKS. 

For  High  Schools. 

The  Welcome  Chorus.^100) 

By  W.  S.  Tikden.  Just  out. 

For  Seashore  or  Mountains. 

Gems  of  English  Song; 

Cluster  of  Gems ;  of  80  other  Vocal 

or  Instrumental  Bound  Volumes  of  Sheet  Music.  All 
the  same  price. 

For  Sunday  School  Conventions. 

White  Robes.  <30cts> 

By  Abbey  &  Mukger.  Very  popular. 

For  Choirs,  Conventions,  Singing  Classes. 

Voice  of  Worship. 

Ii.  O.  Emerson. 

The  Temple.  c*1-)  By w. o. perkins. 

Examine  for  your  Pall  Classes. 

For  Amateur  Performers. 

Sorcerer,  (SB)  Bells  of  Corneville,  ($1.50). 
P  i  n  afo re,  (50c.), and  many  other  Operas  and  Cantatas. 
Any  book  sent,  post-free,  for  the  retail  price. 


OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H.  DItson  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Uitson  &  Co., 
843  B’dway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel. 

B.  W.  PAINE  &  SONS,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

BsVaTIJUXBIIBD  1840, 

Patent  Spark- Arresting  En¬ 
gines,  mounted  and  on  skids. 
Vertical  Engines  with  wro’t 
boilers.  Eureka  Safety  pow¬ 
ers  with  Sectional  boilers— 
can’t  be  exploded.  All 
\with  Automatic  Cut-Offs. 

) From  $150  to  $2,000. 
/^Send  for  Circular.  State 
where  you  saw  this. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

TURKISH 


BATH 

HOTEL, 


13  &  15  Laiglit  St.,  New  Vork. 

This  well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
is  noted  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful,  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 
It  has  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Proprietor. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Used  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons,  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists .  35  cts.  and  upwards. 

WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


ForSeeding  and  Extracting  Juice 
from  allFruits^d  Berries. 
EVERY  FAMILY  >IEEDS  OHE. 


Enterprise  Manuf'g.c? 

■PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


,  FOR  SALE  BY 
THE  HARDWARE  TRADE. 


Rent  paid  two 

MASON 

AND 

HAM  UN 
ORGANS 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

For  WHEAT,  RYE,  and  SEEDING  DOWN  CRASS.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

p.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President.  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Tice  Pres’t  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


WM.  D.  ANDREWS  A  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 


Opposite  Post-Office, 


NEW  YORK. 


-and  a-quarter  years  buys  one. 

BEST  CABINET  OR  PARLOR 
ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD;  win¬ 
ners  of  highest  distinction  at  every 
world’s  fair  for  thirteen  years. 
Prices,  $51,  Jfr7,  $66,  $84,  $108,  to  $500 
and  upward.  Also  for  easy  payments, 
$5  a  month,  or  $6.38  a  quarter  and 
upward.  Catalogues  free.  MASON 
&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tre- 
mont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  East  14th 
St-  (Union  Square),  NEW  YORK; 
149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  Immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIBE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lK-mch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
in an  St.  New  York. 

New  England  Agencv,  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  35 
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A  FARMER’S  HOLIDAY  AT  THE  TROUT  STREAM. 


What  have  farmers  to  do  with  a  sporting  scene, 
and  sport  ?  some  Gradgrind  may  ask.  In  our 
view  much!  Work,  hard  work,  and  plenty  of  it, 
is  the  lot  of  every  successful  farmer.  But  the 
farmer’s  life  should  not  be  all  work  ;  he  of  all  men 


deserves,  for  he  fairly  earns,  his  term  of  recrea¬ 
tion,  and  he  should  have  it  too.  Many  find  their 
highest  enjoyment  in  angling.  If  it  is  proper  for 
any  one,  the  sport  is  proper  for  the  farmer,  if  his 
tastes  so  incline,  when  he  leaves  his  toil  for  a 


change  of  scene.  A  day  by  a  wild  mountain 
stream,  in  the  dark,  still  pools,  where  the  trout 
await  his  coming,  will  furnish  immediate  pleasure, 
but  its  greatest  value  will  be  in  the  after-memories 
that  will  go  far  to  make  present  labor  lighter. 
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NEW  YORK,  AUGUST,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  circulates  over  a  vast  territory,  and  it  fol¬ 
lows,  from  the  great  difference  in  the  seasons,  etc., 
that  these  hints  must  be  of  a  general  character. 
Good  judgment  must,  therefore,  be  used  in  apply¬ 
ing  them  to  any  particular  section  or  locality7.  It 
is  evident  that  no  one  rule  as  to  planting,  sowing, 
harvesting,  etc.,  can  apply  everywhere. 

•Sowing  Wheat. — When  wheat  follows  oats,  the  oat 
stubble  should  be  plowed  as  soou  as  the  crop  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  field,  otherwise  the  dry  weather, 
that  so  frequently  comes  in  early  autumn,  will  make 
the  soil  dry  and  hard,  and  it  then  can  only  be  worked 
with  difficulty.  Wheat  requires  a  fine,  mellow  soil, 
and  if  any  clods  remain  after  the  first  harrowing,  the 
work  of  pulverizing  the  soil  should  be  continued 
until  all  clods  are  reduced  to  a  fine  state.  The 
roller  and  the  Disk  harrow  are  both  excellent  imple¬ 
ments  in  bringing  the  soil  into  a  proper  condition. 

Drilling  is  by  far  the  best  method  of  sowing  ;  it 
secures  uniformity  in  depth,  and  saves  seed  by  put¬ 
ting  all  the  grains  in  a  proper  place  for  growth. 
Five  or  six  pecks  of  grain  is  sufficient  seed  per 
acre  when  the  drill  is  used.  Of  late  some  farmers 
are  testing  the  value  of  cultivating  wheat,  and  their 
results  are  almost  uniformly  in  favor  of  the  prac¬ 
tice.  In  sowing,  the  alternate  spouts  of  the  grain 
drill  are  closed,  and  the  seed  sown  in  rows  about  16 
inches  apart.  It  is  not  difficult  to  construct  a  cul¬ 
tivator  that  will  work  bet  ween  these  rows  by  means 
of  which  the  soil  may  be  kept  loose  and  free  from 
weeds.  We  wish  to  receive  full  reports  from  those 
who  have  been  cultivating  their  wheat  the  past  year. 

Seed.— Much  depends  upon  the  variety  of  wheat 
sown.  Of  the  several  kinds  now  “in  the  field,” 
the  Clawson  takes  very  high  rank,  and  is  the  one 
found  to  be  generally  preferred  in  the  wheat  re¬ 
gions  we  have  recently  visited. 

Early  Sowing  is  best  except  when  there  is  danger 
from  the  Hessian  fly,  when  the  late  sowing  is  prefer¬ 
red,  bat  owing  to  the  poor  growth  made  in  autumn 
only  an  average  crop  may  be  expected  from  sowing 


late  to  escape  the  fly— it  is  a  choice  between  two- 
evils,  the  lesser  of  which  is  sowing  the  seed  late. 

Rye  is  not  so  valuable  a  crop  as  wheat ;  but  it  ha* 
the  advantage  over  wheat  of  doing  well  on  a  poorer 
soil.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  soil  that  is- 
rich  enough  to  grow  a  good  crop  of  rye  can,  by  a 
dressing  of  250  to  300  pounds  of  fertilizer,  be  made 
to  produce  a  much  more  profitable  crop  of  wheat. 
If  the  rye  is  grown  for  the  straw,  in  special  cases, 
the  rye  crop  may  be  more  valuable  than  wheat ; 
but  as  a  grain  crop  the  wheat  takes  the  front  rank. 

Fall  Fodder. — White  turnips  may  be  sown  this 
month.  With  the  use  of  manure  or  artificial  fer¬ 
tilizers,  an  oat  stubble  may  be  made  to  produce  a 
crop  of  600  to  800  bushels  per  acre.  These  roots 
make  excellent  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  will 
keep  in  good  condition  until  January. 

For  Fall  Pasture ,  rye,  or  millet,  may  he  sown  ear¬ 
ly  this  month,  on  rich  and  thoroughly  prepared  soil. 
If  not  wanted  this  fall,  the  rye  will  make  a  good 
crop  for  the  spring  soiling  of  the  farm  animals. 

Winter  Oats  have  succeeded  in  some  parts  of  the 
South,  but  are  not  a  safe  crop  for  the  North.  The 
seed  is  sown  next  month,  but  the  preparation  for 
it  is  now  made,  and  the  more  thorough  the  better. 

Swamp  Lands. — This  month  and  the  next  are  the 
best  for  cleaning  up  the  wet,  low  lands.  The  thick 
growth  of  grass  and  weeds  is  first  to  be  cut  and 
burned,  when  the  soil  will  be  ready  to  break  up 
with  a  plow.  So  soon  as  the  soil  has  been  made 
fine  by  thorough  harrowing,  it  should  be  sown  to 
grass  seed.  Frequently  it  will  be  necessary  to  run 
one  or  more 

Drains  before  the  soil  is  prepared  for  the  seeding. 
During  dry  weather  drains  can  be  dug  at  much  les3 
expense  than  when  the  soil  is  full  of  water.  In 
making  a  drain,  it  must  be  remembered  that  its 
value  largely  depends  upon  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  work  is  done.  A  drain  to  be  a  paying 
investment  must  he  a  permanent  improvement.  It 
is  better  to  make  a  single  drain  that  will  last  than 
a  larger  number,  with  the  same  money,  that  are 
imperfect,  and  will  be  constant  sources  of  trouble. 

Muck. — This  valuable  material  for  the  barn-yard, 
stable,  and  compost  heap,  can  be  dug  with  greatest 
ease  and  profit  at  this  season.  It  may  be  drawn 
out  into  a  heap  near  by,  with  a  team  and  a  dump 
scraper,  where  it  can  get  dried  ®ut,  and  after¬ 
wards  be  drawn  to  the  place  where  it  is  to  be  used. 

Composts. — There  are  many  waste  matters  about 
the  farm,  and  they  should  be  gathered  into  a  heap 
and  there  rotted  into  a  valuable  fertilizer.  Weeds 
of  all  kinds  that  do  not  contain  ripe  seeds,  and 
refuse  of  crops,  should  go  into  the  compost  heap. 

Fall  Fallowing. — It  is  wise  to  plow  as  much  as 
possible  for  spring  sowing.  It  is  a  half-way  fallow¬ 
ing,  and  in  so  far  an  advantage  to  the  soil ;  it  is  of 
more  benefit  to  heavy  land  than  light,  and  the 
earlier  it  is  done  the  better.  Fall  plowing  greatly 
facilitates  the  farm  operations  in  the  spring. 

Mangels  and  Beets. — The  root  crops  need  frequent  • 
cultivation  through  August,  and  as  long  as  the 
foliage  will  allow  it.  Sugar-beets  are  best  if  earthed 
up  uutil  the  roots  are  entirely  below  the  surface. 
Mangels  do  not  require  this  care  in  “hilling  up.” 

Potatoes  should  be  harvested  so  soon  as  they  are 
ripe,  otherwise  the  tubers  may  sprout,  especially  if 
the  weather  is  wet ;  they  are  more  apt  to  he  affect¬ 
ed  with  the  rot  if  not  removed  from  the  soil  as 
soou  as  they  are  mature.  Burn  the  vines. 

Cows  will  Deed  some  fresh  fodder  when  the  pas¬ 
tures  become  short  and  dry.  Fodder  com  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  this,  keeping  up  the  flow  of  milk  through 
the  season.  An  abundance  of  cool,  fresh  water- 
ought  to  be  within  the  reach  of  the  cows,  and  also 
shade  from  the  hot  sun  of  the  summer  noon-day. 

Sheep. — The  coupling  season  begins  soon,  and  a 
good  ram  only  should  be  used.  If  possible,  secure 
a  pure  blood — a  poor  ram  is  poor  economy.  The 

Lambs  should  be  separated  from  the  dams  and 
given  a  good  pasture  by  themselves.  If  early  lambs 
are  desired  for  the  spring  market,  a  Southdown 
cross  is  preferable  for  quality,  though  in  size  the 
Cotswolds  are  much  larger  than  the  Southdowns. 

Swine. — By  proper  management  two  litters  of 
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pigs  may  be  obtained  from  the  same  sow  in  a  year, 
and  with  considerable  profit.  It  is  frequently  an 
advantage  to  have  pigs  come  in  August,  as  they 
can  then  be  ready  as  small  pork  for  the  holidays. 
Above  all,  keep  the  pens  neat  and  clean. 

Horses—  Pasture  alone  will  not  be  enough  for 
horses  at  night  that  are  kept  at  work  through  the 
day.  A  run  in  the  pasture  will  be  beneficial,  but  a 
feed  of  grain  should  be  given  before  being  turned 
out.  Work  horses  plowing  on  hot,  dry  ground  are 
subject  to  brittle  hoofs  ;  this  may  be  remedied  by 
keeping  the  hoofs  soft  by  an  occasional  application 
of  glycerine.  The  shoes  should  not  be  kept  on  too 
long,  otherwise  the  hoof  growth  will  not  be  natural. 

Clover  Seed. — Clover  cut  early  for  hay  will  be 
ready  to  cut  again  for  seed  this  month.  The  sod 
may  be  turned  for  wheat,  and  will  furnish  a  large 
amount  of  valuable  quick-acting  plant-food. 

Gas  Lime,  when  it  can  be  obtained  for  the  trouble 
of  drawing  it  away,  is  worth  all  it  costs.  It  should 
not  be  used  fresh,  but  put  in  heaps  ready  for 
spreading  on  the  land  in  the  spring.  In  a  few 
months  the  injurious  gases  escape,  and  it  becomes 
a  mixture  of  various  compounds  of  Lime. 

Poultry.. — The  value  of  pure  bloods  is  now  welt 
established.  This  month  is  a  good  time  to  clear 
out  the  old  mixed  fowls  and  procure  a  few  speci¬ 
mens  of  one  of  the  best  sorts ;  both  the  pleasure 
and  profit  of  poultry  raising  will  be  increased  by 
raising  some  one  or  more  of  the  select  breed 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work, 

What  was  said  in  this  place  last  month,  on  the 
need  of  more  frequent  intercourse  between  cul¬ 
tivators  is  still  timely.  The  season  of  Fairs  is  so 
near  at  hand  that  the  matter  should  be  thought 
about  and  discussed  Fairs  are  so  numerous  and 
communication  so  ready  that  one  can,  by  a  little 
forethought,  attend  several  of  these  gatherings. 
Be  sure  to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  make  the  local 
fair  attractive,  and  do  not  refrain  from  exhibiting 
because  you  think  some  one  else  may  show  some¬ 
thing  better  of  the  kind.  Show  the  best  you  have, 
and  if  another  does  better,  try  and  learn  how  he 
did  it.  If  a  premium  is  awarded  you  for  any  ar¬ 
ticle,  no  matter  if  it  is  only  25c.,  be  sure  and  take 
that  money.  One  way  to  destroy  interest  iu  a 
fair  is  for  the  few  who  think  that  they  can  afford  to 
do  so,  to  treat  the  awards  as  if  they  were  of  no 
consequence.  If  the  fair  is  well  attended  by  fruit 
growers,  or  those  engaged  in  gardening  of  any 
kind,  try  to  get  up  a  meeting  of  such  persons  for  an 
hour  or  so,  for  discussion  and  interchange  of  ex¬ 
perience.  A  beginning,  however  small,  in  this 
direction,  may  lead  to  excellent  results  hereafter. 
This  is  but  one  of  several  methods  by  which  even 
a  small  fair  may  be  made  an  occasion  of  real  interest. 


Orchard  and  Nursery. 

It  is  now  the  time  of  year  when  returns  are  com¬ 
ing  in  for  the  work  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
season — the  early  apples,  pears,  etc.,  are  ready  for 
market.  If  one  with  fruit  to  sell  could  visit  the 
city  markets,  he  would  learn  by  observation  the 
importance  of  what  seem  to  be  trifles.  It  will  not 
take  long  to  learn  that  much  depends  upon  a  careful 
Sorting  of  the  Fruit. — At  least  three  grades  should 
be  made,  the  “  Extra,”  “  No.  1,”  and  a  third  sort, 
which  in  most  eases,  unless  the  fruit  is  very  scarce, 
should  not  reach  the  market.  Usually  it  does  not 
pay  to  m-arket  the  fruit  as  it  comes  from  the  tree — 
the  greater  the  uniformity  of  the  fruit  all  through 
the  package  the  better  it  is  for  the  producer. 

Packages. — Very  much  depends  upon  the  way  the 
fruit  is  put  up  for  the  market — the  size  and  shape 
of  the  packages,  that  they  may  be  easily  handled. 
The  neatness  of  the  package,  with  a  plain  label, 
goes  far  to  secure  the  best  prices  at  the  market. 
Half-barrels,  crates,  and  baskets,  are  the  packages 
most  used  for  early  apples  and  pears  and  the 
last  two  for  peaches.  Whichever  of  these  is  used, 
the  fruit  should  be  packed  in  firmly  to  avoid  the 
bruising  that  would  otherwise  follow  from  shaking 
Peaches  require  judgment  in  picking:  the  longer 
the  time  before  they  will  reach  the  consumer  the 


harder  they  should  be.  A  single  over-ripe  peach 
in  a  crate  spoils  the  looks  of  the  whole  package, 
and  though  the  fruit  in  the  main  may  be  first-class 
or  “extra,”  it  can  only  pass  for  poor.  The  poor 
specimens  are  as  the  weak  links  in  the  chain  by 
which  the  value  of  the  whole  is  estimated. 

Ptckers. — Persons  who  care  nothing  for  the  trees, 
and  so  tear  and  break  the  limbs  that  they  look  as 
if  a  hail  storm  had  visited  the  region,  are  not  fit  to 
have  in  an  orchard.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  seasons  to  follow,  and  the  trees  should 
be  treated  with  care  accordingly  ;  only  the  care¬ 
ful  pickers  are  profitable  pickers. 

Early  Pears  require  more  care  than  other  fruits, 
as  they  ripen  and  decay  so  quickly.  They  must  be 
picked  before  they  become  at  all  mellow,  and 
marketed  at  once.  If  for  home  use,  they  are  best 
picked  early  and  ripened  in  the  house. 

Budding. — So  soon  as  the  bark  of  the  stock  will 
raise  easily,  and  the  buds  are  mature,  the  budding 
may  be  done.  A  sharp  knife  with  a  thin  blade, 
and  the  inner  bark  of  the  Basswood  in  thin  strips 
for  tying  in  the  buds,  are  needed.  Success  depends 
upon  having  the  bud  fit  closely  to  the  stock,  and  this 
must  be  kept  in  mind  in  tying  them  with  the  bast. 

How  to  Bud. — In  the  Notes  for  August,  1877,  we 
gave  full  directions,  with  illustrations,  of  the  pro¬ 
cess,  which  will  guide  any  intelligent  person  in  the 
work.  As  we  can  not  repeat  every  year,  this  num¬ 
ber  can  be  had,  by  those  desiring  it,  for  15  cents. 

Seedlings,  of  evergreens  especially,  require  shade 
during  the  hot  weather.  Leafy  branches  of  trees 
will  serve  this  purpose  if  nothing  else  is  at  hand. 

Young  Trees  require  a  mulch  at  this  time  to 
protect  them  from  drying  out  at  the  roots. 

Insects. — The  “  worms  ”  of  the  Codling  Moth 
are  now  iu  the  “  windfall  ”  apples,  and  they  should 
be  fed  to  the  hogs.  The  bands  upon  the  trunks  of 
the  trees,  as  mentioned  last  month,  will  need  to  be 
looked  to  once  a  week  and  the  “worms”  killed. 
For  treatment  of  Borers,  see  Notes  for  July. 

The  Fruit  Garden. 

Blackberries  for  the  market  should  be  picked  be¬ 
fore  they  are  fully  ripe — for  home  use  they  may  re¬ 
main  on  the  canes  until  dead  ripe.  The  newr  shoots 
for  next  year’s  fruit  having  been  selected,  the  rest 
of  the  suckers  should  be  treated  as  weeds,  and  the 
old  ones  cleared  away  so  soon  as  the  fruit  is  off. 
The  young  caues  should  be  stopped  by  pinching  at 
the  bight  of  0  feet,  or  even  lower,  that  branched 
and  stocky  plants  may  be  secured.  Three  or  four 
such  canes  are  enough  for  each  stool. 

Raspberries  will  need  much  the  same  treatment 
as  the  blackberries.  Pinch  back  young  canes  to  4 
feet  or  less  ;  clear  out  old  ones  after  bearing. 

Grape  Vines. — If  mildew  makes  its  appearance, 
the  vines  should  receive  a  thorough  dusting  of  Sul¬ 
phur  at  frequent  intervals  until  it  is  subdued.  A 
still  morning  is  the  best  time  to  do  the  dusting, 
using  a  bellows  to  throw  the  sulphur  on  to  the 
under-side  of  the  leaves.  The  presence  of  mildew 
is  known  by  the  white  spots  which  it  makes  on  the 
leaves,  and  afterwards,  if  not  attended  to,  upon  the 
clusters  of  fruit.  Pinch  back  laterals,  as  directed 
in  previous  Notes. 

Insects  of  whatever  injurious  kinds,  will  have  to 
be  fought.  The  large  caterpillars  and  beetles  on 
grape  vines  are  best  destroyed  by  hand-picking. 

Strawberries. — Early  formed  plants  from  runners 
rooted  in  pots,  may  be  expected  to  bear  a  good  crop 
next  year.  Ordinary  plants  set  in  the  ordinary  way 
this  fall  may  give  a  few  berries  next  season,  but  not 
a  full  crop  until  the  year  following.  The  old  beds 
should  be  well  manured  and  kept  clean  of  weeds. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

Weed  killing  will  still  be  required,  though  most 
of  the  crops  are  beyond  injury  from  them.  A  weed 
that  goes  to  seed  now— -and  they  do  very  rapidly — 
means  a  full  supply  of  young  plants  to  stock  the 
ground  for  another  season.  If  the  crop  is  removed 
from  any  portion  of  the  garden,  an  occasional  run 
of  the  cultivator  over  it  will  keep  the  weeds  down, 
and  at  the  same  time  improve  the  soil.  It  is  better 
to  sow  such  places  with  some  late  crop,  such  as 


Spinach,  Late  Turnips. — Spinach  to  be  wintered 
should  not  be  sown  until  next  month.  “  Yellow 
Stone”  and  “Aberdeen”  are  good  turnips  to  sow 
now ;  the  Strap-leaf  will  do  if  sown  next  month. 

Beam. — It  is  not  well  to  hoe  beans  when  the  vines 
are  wet,  as  it  is  said  to  make  them  rust.  For  pick¬ 
ling  or  salting,  the  “  Refugee”  is  best.  Sow  “  Early 
Valentine  ”  fora  late  crop  of  snaps.  The  stems  of 
Limas  need  pinching  off  when  at  the  top  of  the  poles. 

Beets  need  frequent  hoeing  and  thinning.  Use- 
the  young  plants  for  greens. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. — Set  for  late  use.  The 
“worms”  are  best  removed  by  using  hot  water 
(180°),  sprinkled  over  the  plants  through  a  fine  rose. 

Carrots  to  do  well  require  clean  culture.  When  too 
large  to  hoe,  pull  the  weeds  that  show  themselves. 

Celery  should  be  set  out  at  once,  and  in  well  ma¬ 
nured  moist  soil.  Hoe  earlier  plantings  frequently. 

Corn  for  late  crop  should  have  the  soil  kept  open, 
mellow,  and  free  from  weeds.  So  soon  as  the  ears 
are  picked  the  stalks  may  be  cut  and  fed  to  the 
cows  or  other  stock,  or  cured  for  winter. 

Cucumbers. — The  soil  should  be  cultivated  so  long 
as  the  vines  will  allow  of  it,  after  which  hand-pull 
the  wreeds.  Gather  the  fruit  for  pickles  when  of 
the  size  of  the  fore-finger — some  prefer  them 
smaller.  Always  cut  with  the  stem  left  on. 

Egg  Rants. — Keep  clean  of  weeds,  and  place  straw 
under  the  fruit  to  keep  them  from  the  ground. 

Melons. — The  late  sets  will  not  mature  ;  therefore 
pick  them  off,  that  all  the  nourishment  may  go  to 
the  earlier  ones.  A  mulch  of  straw  just  before  the 
vines  begin  to  run  will  keep  the  fruit  from  the 
ground.  A  more  uniform  ripening  is  secured  by 
occasionally  turning  the  fruit  when  near  maturity. 

Onions. — Harvest  the  crop  so  soon  as  the  tops 
die,  and  after  being  well  dried,  store  in  an  airy  place. 

Potatoes  should  be  dug  so  soon  as  ripe,  which  is 
known  by  the  dying  down  of  the  vines.  Clean  the 
ground  of  all  weeds. 

Seeds. — In  a  small  garden  where  there  are  several 
varieties  of  one  vegetable,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  keep  the  kinds  distinct,  and  as  a  general  thing  it 
is  better  to  buy  seeds  of  those  who  make  a  business 
of  growing  them.  If  any  are  to  be  saved,  let  it 
be  from  the  best  and  earliest. 

Squashes. — Pull  ®ut  the  large  weeds  after  hoeing 
is  over  ;  and  Watch  for  any  injurious  insects. 

Sweet  Potatoes. — Vines  should  not  root  at  the 
joints,  as  small  potatoes  form  there  at  the  expense 
of  the  large  ones.  Move  the  vines  when  hoeing. 

Tomatoes. — A  cheap  frame  of  some  sort  should  be 
provided  to  support  the  vine  and  keep  the  fruit 
from  the  ground;  if  nothing  better  is  provided,, 
use  brush  or  straw  for  the  fruit  to  rest  upon. 

I'lower  Gsirdeu  and  Lawn. 

In  a  dry  time  it  is  well  not  to  commence  water¬ 
ing  uuless  it  can  be  done  thoroughly  and  copiously  ; 
a  mere  sprinkling  of  the  foliage  does  but  little 
good.  Where  a  general  watering  is  not  practica¬ 
ble,  those  plants  that  seem  to  sutler  most  should 
have  the  surface  earth  drawn  away,  the  ground  well 
soaked,  and  then  the  dry  earth  returned.  The 
neatness  of  the  beds  will  depend  largely  upon  care¬ 
ful  trimming  and  pinching,  especially  if  designs  are 
attempted  in  foliage  plants.  The  lawn  will  need 
the  weekly  visit  of  the  lawn  mower. 

Dahlias,  Tuberoses,  Gladioluses,  etc.,  will  need 
stakes  for  the  support  of  their  flower  stalks. 

Large  Weeds  in  the  lawn  are  best  removed  root 
and  all  by  using  an  old  chisel  fixed  to  a  handle. 

Walks  and  Drives  need  to  be  raked  occasionally, 
and  the  edges  trimmed  to  look  neat  and  clean. 

Greenhouse  and.  Window  Plants. 

Whatever  repairs  are  needed  about  the  green¬ 
house  should  be  made  before  the  time  for  taking 
in  the  plants.  The  heating  apparatus  should  be 
looked  to  that  it  may  be  all  right  when  needed. 
The  wood-work  of  the  houses  should  be  thoroughly 
washed  ;  and  a  supply  of  pots,  labels,  potting  ma¬ 
terial,  etc.,  provided  before  the  busy  days  of 
autumn  are  at  hand.  The  propagation  of  many 
plants  for  winter  may  be  going  on,  that  a  good  stock 
may  be  in  readiness  for  decoration  of  the  house. 
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The  Compound  Microscope— Answers  to 
Questions. 

In  several  hundred  letters  recently  received  are  numer¬ 
ous  queries  which  are  mainly  answered  by  the  following: 
The  "magnifying  power’'  of  a  Simple  or  Compound  Mi¬ 
croscope  is  usually  stated  in  diameters ,  that  is,  the  in¬ 
creased  size  shown  in  one  direction.  For  example,  a 
small  dot  (lig.  1),  seen  in  an  in¬ 
strument  magnifying  only  10  di¬ 
ameters,  is  stretched  out  one  way 
as  seen  in  fig.  2.  But  it  is  mag¬ 
nified  in  every  other  direction 
just  as  much,  as  shown  in  fig.  3. 

That  is,  its  area  or  surface  would 
be  seen  covering  about  78  times 
as  much  space,  while  a  small  ob¬ 
ject  seen  through  a  microscope 
magnifying  100  diameters,  would 
cover  a  space  over  7,800  times  as 
great  as  the  object  itself.  This  of  course  brings  out  many 
thousands  ol  points,  lines,  and  parts,  too  small  to  be  seen 
by  the  unaided  eye.  (The  American  Agriculturist  Com¬ 
pound  Microscope,  by  the  use  of  single  and  double  lenses 
and  the  draw-tube,  can  be  arranged  to  magnify  all  the  way 
from  25  diameters  up  to  150  or  more,  and  works  very  clear¬ 
ly  for  125  diameters,  which  is  equivalent  to  magnifying 
the  area  or  surface  over  12,000  times  ! 

The  power  and  definition  of  this  instrument  is  sufficient 
for  all  ordinary  uses  of  amateurs  and  professional  men. 
Those  desiring  higher  power  for  special  scientific  inves¬ 
tigation,  can  be  supplied  with  achromatic  “French  Trip¬ 
let"  lenses,  having  screws  to  fit  this  instrument,  and  of 
almost  any  power  desired,  up  to  300  or  400  diameters  or 
more,  at  a  cost  of  $3  to  $10,  according  to  the  special 
power  desired. 

This  Microscope  has  a  concave  mirror,  on  a  movable 
arm,  allowing  it  to  be  turned  under  the  stage  to  concen¬ 
trate  light  under  or  through  transparent  objects  ;  or  at 
one  side  above  to  throw  light  down  upon  opaque  objects. 

The  Camera  Lucida.— The  long-known  Camera  Ob- 
scura  is  an  arrangement  for  throwing  an  exact  image  of 
an  object  upon  a  screen  in  a  dark  room  (obscura).  The 
Camera  Lucida  (light)  is  an  attachment,  to  the  eye-piece 
of  the  Microscope,  which  throws  the  magnified  image  of 
an  object  upon  a  partially  lighted  screen  or  paper,  so 
that  one  can  see  it  well  enough  to  run  a  pencil  over  it, 
and  thus  make  a  picture  of  the  magnified  object  for  pres¬ 
ervation.  This  requires  only  skill  enough  to  pass  a 
pencil  over  the  picture  as  it  shows  on  the  paper.  Until 
the  production  of  this  new  Microscope,  any  Camera 
Lucida  attachment  for  the  Microscopes  in  use,  alone 
cost  more  than  this  entire  instrument,  camera  included. 

The  regular  retail  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
Compound  Microscope  is  $15, which  is  less  than  half  the 
price  of  any  equally  powerful  and  convenient  Micro¬ 
scope  previously  offered  in  this  country.  But  it  was  de¬ 
vised  wholly  in  the  interest  of  the  readers  of  this  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  it  is  supplied  to  any  actual  subscriber  for  $10— 
or  given  as  a  Premium  for  Ten  annual  subscriptions  at 
the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  each. 

It  has  received  the  highest  commendations  of  many 
scientific  men,  as  well  as  many  hundreds  of  our  lay 
readers.  (Some  of  them  are  given  in  our  pages  for 
June,  last  year.  Prof.  Spencer  F.  Baird,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  at  Washington,  uses  one,  and 
has  sent  many  persons  to  us  to  obtain  them,  though  by 
his  official  position  he  is  precluded  from  giving  a  written 
recommendation  of  it,  as  he  would  otherwise  gladly  do.) 

Other  questions  received  are  all  answered,  we  believe, 
in  the  illustrated  description  which  is  sent  to  applicants. 


Soil  Exhaustion.— Dr.  J.  B.  Lawes  gives  some 
important  notes  on  the  exhaustion  of  soil  as  deduced 
from  his  famous  field  experiments.  He  writes:  “It  is 
now  exactly  forty  years  since  we  began  to  exhaust  a  por¬ 
tion  of  one  of  my  fields  by  continuous  unmanured  wheat 
crops;  it  may  therefore  be  interesting  to  show  the  evi 
dence  we  are  in  a  position  to  bring  forward  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  exhaustion  as  regards  the  soil  at  Rothamsted. . . . 


The  annual  decline  due  to  this  cause  may  amount  from 
one-quarter  to  one  third  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  per  acre 
per  annum.  If  we  take  the  smaller  quantity,  and  add  to 
it  the  ordinary  proportion  of  straw,  the  result  would  be 

equivalent  to  about  forty  pounds  of  produce _ The  a- 

mount  of  matter  annually  taken  from  the  soil  by  this 
forty  pounds  of  produce,  including  the  nitrogen  it  con¬ 
tains,  would  be  between  two  and  three  pounds.  The 
evidence  derived  from  other  experiments  in  the  same 
field,  proves  that  the  decline  in  produce  is  due  to  an  ab¬ 
sence  of  nitrogen,  as  also  that  the  minerals  are  in  excess, 
but  the  actual  amount  of  nitrogen  that  this  forty  pounds 
of  produce  would  have  contained,  would  be  less  than  one- 
half  pound  in  weight.”  This  seems  like  a  small  matter 
upon  an  acre  of  land,  but  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  for¬ 
ty  years  this  annual  decline  amounts  to  ten  bushels  of 
grain.  Dr.  Lawes  concludes  that  “  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  produce  is  due  to  the  diminishing  amount  of  ni¬ 
trogen  in  the  soil.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  source  from 
which  the  forty  crops  obtained  their  supply  must  have 
been  the  stores  of  nitrogen  already  existing  in  the  soil 
when  the  experiment  commenced  ;  further,  it  seems  most 
probable  that  the  yield  of  future  crops  will  depend  upon 
the  amount  of  nitrogen  liberated  each  year  from  the 
soil.”  It  is  through  such  long  extended  and  carefully 
conducted  experiments  as  these  of  Dr.  Lawes  that  we  are 
to  learn  the  nature  of  soils,  their  exhaustion,  etc. 


•containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throiv  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Reliable  Business  Men,  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  of  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price;  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake— to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers. —When  ordering  from,  or  cor¬ 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Attending;  tine  Fair.— It  will  soon  be  “fair 
time,”  and  already  preparations  should  be  in  progress 
for  both  attending  and  making  exhibits  at  one  or  more 
of  them.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  farmer  and 
family  should  attend  the  fairs.  It  is  a  source  of  both  in¬ 
struction  and  amusement  to  old  and  young.  Many  a  lad 
has  had  his  interest  kindled  for  improved  machinery, 
live  stock,  fruits,  etc.,  by  attending  the  fair. 

What  is  the  Use  ?— If  “  J.  B.  II  ,”  of  New  Hol¬ 
land,  Ohio,  had  signed  his  full  name,  he  might  long  ago 
have  had  an  answer  by  postal  card — telling  him  that  there 
were  probably  no  Cashmere  Goats  in  the  country.— 
There  was  nothing  in  the  question  that  “  J.  B.  H.”  need 
be  ashamed  of;  even  were  he  candidate  for  President,  no 
capital  could  be  made  against  him.  What  is  the  use  oi 
writing  letters  and  omitting  to  sign  them  ?  The  general 
fate  of  such  is  the  waste-paper  basket.  If  a  letter  is  not 
of  sufficient  importance  for  the  writer  to  sign  it,  it  is  of 
no  sort  of  importance  to  us,  and  three  cents  may  be 
saved  if  the  writer  puts  it  into  his  own  waste-basket. 

Brink  for  Hot  Weather.— In  England,  and 
largely  elsewhere,  a  drink  is  made  by  mixing  oatmeal 
with  water,  three  or  four  ounces  to  a  gallon.  It  is  found 
to  satisfy  the  thirst  as  well,  if  not  better,  than  pure  water. 
The  oatmeal  is  a  nutritious  food,  and  when  taken  with 
the  water,  while  it  is  pleasant  to  the  taste,  the  mixture 
makes  a  "victuals  and  drink”  th#t  is  commendable. 
We  like  if,  and  have  taken  many  a  drink  of  it  in  the  hay- 
field,  or  while  hoeing  the  corn,  etc.  The  Mexicans  use 
upon  long  journeys,  and  herdsmen  and  the  poorer  labor¬ 
ers  live  upon,  a  food  called  Pinole  (pronounced  pin-o-lee, 
with  the  accent  upon  the  o).  Corn  is  parched,  or  roasted 
(not  popped)  and  ground  into  meal,  sufficient  sugar  is 
added  to  pleasantly  sweeten  it,  and  cinnamon  or  other 
spice  is  often  used  to  give  a  pleasant  flavor.  In  this  the 
grain  is  thoroughly  cooked,  and  only  needs  to  he  mixed 
with  water,  and  one  has  a  hearty  meal  ready  at  once.  It 
is  mixed  with  water  sufficient  to  form  a  mush,  or  it  may 
be  used  with  a  larger  quantity  of  water,  to  form  a  gruel, 
which  we  know  to  be  a  most  refreshing  drink. 


Sorrel. — “P.  R.  H.,”  Summit  Co.,  O.,  asks  how  to 
exterminate  Sorrel.  He  says  that  some  in  his  vicinity 
say  that  it  is  due  to  “  sourness  in  the  atmosphere.”  We 
have  often  heard  it  ascribed  to  a  sour  soil,  but  not  before 
to  a  “  sour  atmosphere.”  The  best  way  to  get  rid  of  sor¬ 
rel  is  to  improve  the  soil,  and  encourage  the  growth  of 
grass  to  crowd  it  out.  The  idea  that  Sorrel,  or  any  other 
plant,  can  hike  up  acidity  from  the  soil  is  erroneous. 
Sorrel  and  Sugar-beet,  grown  side  by  side,  will  be  sour 
in  one  case,  and  sweet  in  the  other.  Both  the  acid  and 
sugar  are  formed  in  the  plant,  not  taken  up  by  it. 

Great  Increase  of  Immigration.— A  circu¬ 
lar  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington, 
shows  that  the  number  of  immigrants  arrived  in  New 
York  for  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1879,  was  92,351.  The 
number  for  the  year  ending  May  31st,  1880—236,017. 

Blossoms,  but  does  not  Bear. — Every  now 
and  then  some  one  asks  what  can  be  done  with  a  grape¬ 
vine  that  flowers  freely,  but  will  not  bear  a  cluster.  Ei¬ 
ther  graft  a  good  kind  upon  the  root,  or  set  out  another 
to  take  its  place.  Some  vines  are  imperfect  in  their  flow¬ 
ers,  and  nothing  will  make  such  produce  fruit. 

The  American  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  of  Science.—"  What’s  in  a  name  ?” 
Had  the  poet  asked  with  reference  to  this  one,  the  cor¬ 
rect  answer  would  have  been— four  dozen  letters.  The 
Society  must  have  more  than  usual  vitality,  as  it  has  car¬ 
ried  that  name  about  the  country  for  over  28  years,  and 
will  hold  its  29th  meeting  at  Boston,  on  the  25th  of  the 
present  month.  The  annual  gatherings  of  this  body  of 
scientific  workers  are  most  pleasant  occasions.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  number  nearly  1,000,  and  as  those  who  attend  are 
usually  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  daughters,  the 
meetings  are  quite  as  social  as  scientific.  Workers  in 
every  department  of  science  get  together  once  a  year  to 
tell  what  they  have  been  doing.  There  is  such  a  number 
that  they  divide  up  into  several  sections,  so  if  one  finds 
the  doings  in  one  section  not  to  his  taste,  he  can  go  to 
another.  As  the  Association  is  hospitable  to  all  listen¬ 
ers,  our  friends  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  even  if  not  mem¬ 
bers,  will  find  the  sessions,  as  a  general  thing,  instruc¬ 
tive  and  enjoyable.  Boston  is  a  capital  place  for  such  a 
gathering;  its  people  are  used  to  entertaining  crowds, 
and  know  how  to  do  it..  F.  W.  Putnam,  Salem,  Mass.,  is 
Permanent  Secretary,  who  will  give  all  needed  informa¬ 
tion  to  those  intending  to  attend  this  interesting  and 
instructive  meeting. 

The  Coming  Fairs.— Our  Fair-List  is  made  up 
largely  from  the  announcements  sent  us  by  officers  of 
the  Societies  holding  them.  A  large  number  of  premium 
lists  and  other  announcements  of  Fairs  have  already 
been  received  and  placed  on  file.— To  the  Secretaries  of 
all  others  we  would  say,  please  send  the  date  and  place 
at  once.  The  State ,  County,  and  Town,  as  well  as  the 
date,  should  be  clearly  and  accurately  given.  Also  the 
Secretary’s  P.  O.  address. 

Muck :  Big  it  Now.— The  dry  weather  which 
usually  comes  in  late  summer  makes  this  a  good  time  to 
get  out  a  supply  of  muck.  This  valuable  absorbent  for 
liquid  manures,  when  of  the  best  quality,  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  nitrogen,  which,  when  decomposed  in  the 
compost  heap,  makes  of  itself  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
plant  food.  As  a  source  of  manure,  it  is  of  importance. 

44  What  is  Tills  ?”  is  a  question  that  is,  of  course, 
a  familiar  one  to  us.  For  example,  it  comes  to  our  table 
together  with  an  object  which  may  be  described  in  brief 
in  something  like  this  wise.  It  is  about  two  and  a  halt 
inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  chestnut  brown 
in  color,  round,  tapering  at  both  ends;  from  one  end,  the 
head,  proceeds  a  long,  curved  proboscis,  like  a  jug  han¬ 
dle,  while  the  opposite  end  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
rings.  It  is  alive,  because  it  moves  its  ringed  extremity 
when  touched ;  but  it  is  entirely  helpless,  for  it  goes 
without  taking  any  food.  This  is  the  pupa,  or  chrysalis, 
of  the  “  Tomato  Worm  ”  that  is  so  destructive  to  the 
foliage  of  the  tomato  and  several  other  plants.  When 
the  mature  insect  comes  out  of  the  pupa  case  it  will  be  a 
large  and  handsome  moth,  of  an  ashen-gray  color,  with 
bright  yellow  spots  on  its  body,  and  a  very  long  tongue, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  is  coiled  up  under  its  head. 

“Pig  in  tiie  Clover.”— A  farm  is  not  complete 
without  pigs  ;  and  pigs  are  at  their  best  in  ;a  field  in  i 
which  they  have  green  food  to  pick,  and  a  field  is  often 
the  most  profitable  when  it  is  growing  a  good  crop  of 
tender  clover.  The  green  food  the  pigs  get  acts  as  a  cor¬ 
rective  to  their  feed  at  the  trough.  Pigs  that  are  getting 
clover  or  grass  can  be  fed  corn  without  the  injury  it  would 
do  them  were  they  confined  closely  in  pens  and  deprived 
of  green  food.  When  the  grass  is  short,  a  feed  of  fodder 
corn  is  important,  and  especially  so  for  sows  that  are 
rearing  young  pigs,  as  such  green  food  increases  the  milk 
and  keeps  both  sow  and  pigs  in  a  healthy  condition. 
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Some  Things  this  Number  Contains. 

The  Hints  for  the  Work  on  the  Parra  and  in  the  Orchard 
and  Garden,  pages  294,  295,  will  aid  all  cultivators. 

The  Third  Prize  Essay  on  Keeping  One  Cow  is  of 
specral  value  to  our  Southern  readers,  showing  how  much 
a  half  acre  may  be  made  to  yield ;  pages  310-311. 

The  House  Plan  will  meet  the  wants  of  many  who  live 
where  they  can  get  stone  cheaply ;  page  304. 

The  Talk  about  “  Patent  Medicines,”  and  the  Quack¬ 
ery  connected  with  them  will  interest  many,  and  should 
be  read  by  all ;  pages  300-301. 

The  Editorial  Coirespondence.  pages  301, 302, 303,  makes 
a  valuable  collection  of  suggestive  items  of  information. 

The  Sheep  Rot,  and  many  Hints  and  Helps  for  Farm¬ 
ers,  etc.,  pages  308  to  312. 

Flowers,  Plants,  Insects,  etc.,  pages  313-314-315. 

The  Famous  Jersey  Cow,  “  Eurotas,"  page  305,  will  in¬ 
terest  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who  have  cows. 

The  Household  contains  a  variety  of  information,  in¬ 
cluding  Faith  Rochester’s  Notes ;  pages  316-317. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  will  read  pages  318-320. 

The  Basket  is  large ;  pages  296  to  300,  and  325  to  329. 


Crop  Prospects. —  Wheat :  Owing  to  the  open 
winter  much  of  the  wheat  was  seriously  injured,  but  the 
weather  of  early  spring  was  in  its  favor.  A  large  area  of 
the  winter-killed  wheat  in  the  Northwest  was  re-sown  to 
spring  wheat,  which  did  very  well.  The  increased 
acreage  of  wheat  and  its  uniform  good  condition  seems 
to  indicate  a  crop  exceeding  the  440,000,000  bushels  of 
last  year.  Eye :  The  acreage  and  yield  are  both  larger. 
The  poorer  soils  of  New  England,  that  do  not  give  good 
crops  of  wheat,  have  produced  a  large  yield  of  rye.  Ear- 
ley  :  The  yield  is  reported  good  everywhere,  and  the 
crop  may  be  expected  to  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
50,000,000  bushels.  Oats ;  The  yield  will  be  heavy,  and 
the  acreage,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  is  far 
greater  than  in  previous  years.  An  aggregate  crop  of 
450,000,000  may  be  expected.  Hay  is  very  light,  owing 
to  the  dry  weather  that  has  so  generally  prevailed,  and 
the  price  will  be  high.  A  substitute  in  fodder  corn  or 
Hungarian  grass  must  help  out  in  the  winter  feeding  of 
stock.  Potatoes  are  a  fine  crop ;  though  the  Beetles  have 
been  abundant,  they  are  now  so  easily  handled  that  po¬ 
tatoes  are  again  one  of  the  sure  crops.  Fruits  :  This  is 
the  bearing  year  for  apples,  and  a  good  supply  may  be 
expected.  Pears  are  a  light  crop  ;  and  peaches  are  not 
more  than  an  average.  Grapes  are  excellent. 

Excelsior  for  Packing  Fruit.— ‘‘Excelsior”  is 
the  trade  name  given  to  fine  wood  shavings,  made  origin¬ 
ally,  we  believe  for  the  use  of  upholsterers  as  a  substitute 
for  hair  and  other  expensive  materials,  in  stuffing  mat¬ 
tresses,  sofas,  etc.  It  is  elastic  and  perfectly  cleanly,  and 
if  made  of  the  proper  woods  free  from  odor.  Such  a  ma¬ 
terial  has  naturally  been  found  adapted  to  other  than  its 
original  uses,  and  is  now  largely  used  for  packing  various 
small  wares.  The  latest  application  we  have  noticed  is 
in  packing  peaches.  Peaches  for  a  near  market  need 
no  packing,  but  the  growers  in  Georgia  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  use  something  with  their  fruit  and  have  hit 
upon  Excelsior.  Whether  it  is  necessary  or  not,  the  fruit 
packed  in  shallow  crates,  with  a  layer  of  Excelsior 
above  and  below  them,  reaches  the  market  in  as  perfect 
condition  as  those  from  much  nearer  points. 

Coal  Tar  for  Insects.— “T.  D.  P.,”  Madison, 
Wis.,  initials  that  many  will  recognize  as  those  of  a  well 
known  pomologist,  writes  that  he  finds  water  impreg¬ 
nated  with  gas-tar  a  simple  and  sure  remedy  for  the  de¬ 
struction  of  bugs  and  worms  on  all  kinds  of  plants.  He 
says  “it  should  not  be  used  too  strong,”  and  this  leads 
us  to  ask  him  how  we  are  to  fix  upon  the  proper  strength. 

Gasoline,  Napktlia,  Benzine,  are  names  for 
very  similar  products  obtained  in  refining  petroleum. 
When  crude  petroleum  is  put  into  a  still,  and  the  heat 
gradually  raised,  that  liquid  which  distils  off  at  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  170°  is  called  Gasoline  ;  that  which  distils  at 
280”  is  Naphtha.  The  liquid  which  distils  at  300°  is  Ben¬ 
zine,  while  properly  prepared  Kerosene  distils  only  at 
400°.  Gasoline,  Naphtha,  and  Benzine  are  very  similar 
liquids,  differing  in  their  specific  gravity  and  boiling 
points.  There  is  a  still  more  volatile  liquid  than  Gaso¬ 
line,  obtained  in  small  quantities,  viz. :  Rhigoline,  which 
boils  at  100°  or  less.  As  there  is  but  a  limited  demand 
for  these  products  in  the  arts  they  accumulate  on  the  re¬ 
finers’  hands,  and  are  sold  at  very  low  prices.  There  is 
a  great  temptation  to  unscrupulous  retailers  to  buy  these 
cheap  products  and  mix  them  with  kerosene ;  though  the 
]aw  has  largely  checked  this  adulteration,  it  is  still  more 
or  less  done  in  defiance  of  the  law,  and  kerosene  bought 
of  unknown  persons  should  always  be  tested  before  risk¬ 
ing  its  use.  These  products,  Gasoline,  Naphtha,  and 


Benzine,  have  high  illuminating  and  heating  powers, 
and  being  also  very  cheap,  it  is  natural  that  many  at¬ 
tempts  should  be  made  to  utilize  them  for  lighting  and 
as  fuel — and  various  lamps  and  gas  generators,  as  well  as 
stoves,  have  been  invented  for  the  purpose.  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  a  great  many  of  these,  but  have  not  only  not  seen 
one  that  we  could  commend,  but  we  have  refused  to  ad¬ 
vertise  them,  as  we  regard  all  that  we  have  examined  as 
unsafe  and  their  use  attended  with  danger.  The  inven¬ 
tors  show  very  clearly  that  no  explosion  can  take  place 
in  their  lamps  or  other  apparatus,  as  they  have  guarded 
against  this  at  every  point.  Still  there  remains  the  fact 
that  their  use  requires  the  storingand  handling  of  liquids 
that  are  unsafe  in  a  high  degree,  and  should  never  be 
trusted,  as  such  things  will  be,  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
“help.”  The  following  is  cut  from  the  “N.  Y.  Even¬ 
ing  Post  ”  for  May  26th  last : — “  Mrs.  Frances  Jones,  of 
Piqua,  O.,  had  a  barrel  of  gasoline  in  her  cellar  to  be  used 
as  fuel  for  a  gas  stove.  Yesterday  morning  the  barrel 
seemed  to  be  leaking,  and  F.  W.  Amendt,  a  neighboring 
grocer,  and  two  boys  named  Perdue,  about  sixteen  and 
twelve  years  old,  respectively,  went  into  the  cellar  to  see 
what  was  the  matter.  One  of  them  struck  a  light,  and 
instantly  an  explosion  occurred,  which  shattered  the 
building  from  cellar  to  roof,  and  threw  a  mass  of  brick 
and  shingles  fifty  feet  in  the  air.  The  two  Perdue  boys, 
Mr.  Amendt,  and  a  lady  in  the  house,  received  fatal  in¬ 
juries.” — Such  casualties  occur  every  now  and  then,  and 
so  long  as  these  articles  are  in  use  with  the  present 
means  for  keeping  and  handling  them,  they  will  continue 
to  occur.  The  fact  that  such  “accidents”  are  possible, 
seems  to  us  sufficient  to  justify  our  position  in  relation 
to  the  articles  and  all  contrivances  for  their  use. 

Weights  and  Measures.  — R.  Forest,  Ont., 
Canada,  thinking  “we  have  much  need  of  a  change  in 
our  weights  and  measures,  the  present  system  being  too 
complicated,”  sends  us  the  system  he  proposes,  and  asks 
us  to  publish  it,  and  invites  those  who  differ  from  his 
views  to  discuss  the  matter  with  him  in  our  columns. 
We  must  decline  both  to  publish  the  system,  and  to 
give  room  for  its  discussion.  When  one  takes  up  a 
subject  of  this  kind,  he  should  first  learn  what  others 
have  done  before  he  proposes  a  method  of  his  own.  The 
subject  has  been  thoroughly  investigated  and  discussed, 
and  systems  vastly  preferable  to  that  of  Mr.  F.  have 
been  proposed.  The  trouble  is  pot  in  the  lack  of  better 
systems,  but  in  the  reluctance  of  people  to  make  a  change. 

Sending  Fruits.—  A  large  share  of  the  specimens 
of  fruits  sent  each  season  for  our  inspection,  are  perfectly 
useless  when  they  reach  us.  Fruit  sent  by  mail  in  a 
paper  box,  if  it  Is  not  thrown  out  by  the  way,  is  so  badly 
bruised  when  it  arrives  as  to  be  past  recognition. 
Fruit  by  mail  should  be  in  a  wooden  or  tin  box,  and  so 
closed  that  it  can  be  opened  for  inspection  ;  nails,  tacks, 
sealing  wax  or  gum,  subject  the  parcel  to  letter  postage. 
Do  not  use  a  cigar  or  perfume  box,  or  any  other  that  will 
give  the  fruit  an  odor  or  flavor ;  do  not  use  cotton  for 
packing  any  soft  fruits.  In  sending  by  express,  pay 
charges  in  advance — we  have  done  paying  such. 

Fish  Culture,  it  has  been  supposed  foryears,  would 
do  for  an  amusement  but  not  as  a  business  except  in  a 
few  rare  cases.  Very  great  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  artificial  growth  of  fish,  largely  through  the  exertions 
of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  which  has,  among 
other  things,  distributed,  within  the  last  year,  a  large 
number  of  the  European  Carp.  We  should  be  pleased  to 
hear  from  some  of  those  persons  who  have  been  most 
successful  in  the  growth  of  this  remarkable  fish.  Perhaps 
the  California  people  can  make  as  good  a  report  as  any— 
at  least  we  infer  it  from  the  notes  in  the  Pacific  press. 

How  Large  a  Grape  Vine  can  be  moved  with 
safety?  asks“J.  M.  W.”  If  the  question  refers  to  the 
safety  of  the  vine,  if  well  cut  back,  a  vine  as  large  around 
as  one’s  arm  may  be  moved  and  live,  but  it  will  be  a  very 
unprofitable  job.  If  the  writer  would  ask  how  large  a  one 
may  be  moved  with  profit,  that  will  depend  upon  what 
kind  of  treatment  ifrhas  had,  and  its  present  condition. 
As  a  general  thing  it  rarely  will  pay  to  move  an  old  vine. 
A  new  one  is  obtained  so  easily,  will  grow  so  rapidly,  and 
in  a  few  years  be  so  much  better  than  an  old  vine,  that 
has  been  moved,  that  it  is  better  to  start  anew. 

Questions  about  Grafting.— “W.”  asks  how 
large  the  cions  used  in  grafting  should  be.  The  shoots 
of  the  previous  season’s  growth  are  used,  and  these  vary 
in  size  with  the  variety  and  the  vigor  of  the  tree  from 
which  they  are  cut.  The  average  is  about  the  size  of  a 
lead  pencil,  or  somewhat  smaller.  He  asks  if  more  than 
two  cions  can  be  inserted,  and  how  if  but  one  should 
grow  ?  In  what  is  known  as  crown  grafting,  more  than 
two  can  be  put  in,  but  it  is  rarely  done.  If  but  one  of 
the  cions  should  grow,  remove  the  dead  one.  One,  in  a 
majority  of  cases,  is  enough,  and  where  two  grow  it  is 
often  one  too  many. 


Interesting  Figures. 

Many  unmathematieal  persons  “  hate  figures,”  and 
hastily  skip  over  any  article  or  item  that  presents  any 
array  of  them.  But,  very  often,  a  few  numbers  stand  for 
and  represent  great  and  important  facts  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  and  industrial  prosperity  of  our  country,  and  can  but 
be  of  great  interest  to  every  one.  The  very  condensed 
tables  at  the  head  of  our  Market  Reports  in  every  paper, 
give  at  one  view  the  summary  of  an  immense  number  of 
transactions  in  Breadstnffs.  For  example,  this  month 
we  find  the  receipt,  during  24  days,  at  the  port  of  New 
York  alone,  of  14,867,000  (nearly  fifteen  Million) 
bushels  of  grain,  reckoning  each  barrel  of  flour  as  five 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  3,195,000  bushels  more  than  during 
the  same  period  last  year. 

But  the  Sales  have  been  on  a  still  greater  scale.  The 
summary  of  24  days  transactions  show  sales  to  the  enor¬ 
mous  amount  of  36,969,000  bushels— a  million  and 
a  half  bushels  for  every  day  ! 

The  Exports.  The  first  line  of  table  4,  shows  that 
during  the  first  half  of  this  year,  including  eight  busi¬ 
ness  days  in  July,  there  have  gone  abroad  from  the  New 
York  port  alone,  an  equivalent  of  no  less  than  Sixty-four 
Million  Bushels  of  grain.  From  Jan.  1,  to  July9, 1880,  the 
total  exports  from  New  York  alone  ran  up  to  nearly  a 
round  §200,090,000  in  value  ($199,704,348)  and  for 
the  year  ending  July  1, 1880,  the  exports  (from  New  York 
alone),  reached  $400,798,000  !— The  exports  for 
June  amounted  to  $43,084,568— the  largest  amount  ever 
sent  abroad  in  the  history  of  the  country,  we  believe, 
during  one  month.  All  the  above  figures  will  be  greatly 
swelled  when  we  get  returns  from  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston,  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  shipping  ports. 

To  Help  the  conception,  suppose  the  above  64,000,000 
bushels  of  grain  exported  from  New  York  this  year  up  to 
July  9,  had  been  brought  here  on  wagons,  40  bushels  to 
the  two-horse  load.  Three  million  two  hundred  horses 
would  have  been  required,  and  one  million  six  hundred 
thousand  drivers.  These  wagons  arranged  in  a  line,  al¬ 
lowing  50  feet  to  each,  for  wagon,  team,  and  headway,  the 
line  would  extend  15,151  miles,  or  make  up  nearly  five 
lines  of  teams  all  the  way  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.— Put  250  bushels  of  grain  in  each  railway  car,  and 
allow  only  30  feet  to  a  car.  To  bring  this  64  million 
bushels  of  grain  would  require  a  continuous  freight  train 
of  1,455  miles,  allowing  nothing  for  engines.  This  would 
closely  cover  a  track  from  New  York  to  Omaha,  or  about 
halfway  across  the  Continent  I  Note  that  we  only  speak 
of  exports  of  our  surplus,  and  from  New  York  alone, 
during  six  months.  This  is  allowing  for  only  about  one 
bushel  out  of  every  tuirty  bushels  of  corn  and  wheat  grown 
in  this  country  during  1879. 

A  FEW  COMPARISONS. 

Taking  the  Census  Report  of  1860,  and  comparing  it 
with  the  estimates  for  the  year  just  ended  (July),  we  have 
the  following  figures,  showing  the  wonderful  expansion 
during  the  short  period  of  20  years,  in  our  country: 


1860. 

1880. 

Corn  produced,  bushels . 

...  838,792,740 

1,450,000,000 

Wheat  produced,  bushels . 

...  173,104,924 

440,000,000 

Wool  produced,  pounds . 

. . .  60,264,913 

232,500,000 

Cotton  produced,  bales . 

. . .  4,823,770 

*,675,000 

Hogs  packed,  number . 

. . .  2,350,822 

6,950,451 

Iron  produced,  tons . 

919,770 

3,070,875 

Petroleum  produced,  barrels. . 

500,000 

19,741,661 

Gold  and  Silver  produced.. _ 

...  $46,150,000 

$79,711,990 

Wheat  exported,  bushels . 

...  4,155,153 

175,000,000 

Corn  exported,  bushels . 

. . .  3,314,305 

100,000,000 

Butter  exported,  pounds . 

...  7,640,914 

38,248,016 

Cheese  exported,  pounds . 

. . .  15,515,799 

141,654,474 

Merchandise  exported . 

. .  .$316,242,423 

$835,000,000 

Canned  Meat.— During 

;  the  hot  weather  many  Cam- 

ilies  experience  considerable 

difficulty  in  keeping  a  sup- 

ply  of  fresh  meat.  Withonta 

refrigerator  oi 

an  unusually 

cool  cellar,  meat  will  spoil 

in  a  very  few 

hours.  As  a 

substitute,  meat  may  now  be 

bought  in  cans  which  may 

be  opened  at  any  time.  The  canned  meat  industry  is  now 
a  very  large  one.  It  is  estimated  that  fully  three  hundred 
thousand  head  of  cattle  are  annually  slaughtered  in  Chi¬ 
cago  alone  to  Bupply  the  demand  for  canned  meat. 
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The  Preservation  of  Corn  Fodder  in  Silos. 


Soon  after  the  plan  of  preserving  corn  fodder  in 
tanks  or  silos,  was  published  in  France,  the  American 
Agriculturist  gave  a  full  account  of  the  matter,  and 
reproduced  the  engravings  of  the  structures  used  by 
the  inventor.  These  will  be  found  in  June  1875;  and  in 
April  1879,  we  gave  an  engraving  of  a  machine  invented 
in  this  country  for  the  wholesale  cutting  of  the  fodder. 
Besides  there  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  other 
articles  upon  the  subject.  The  matter  for  two  or  three 
years  appeared  to  receive  but  little  attention  on  the  part 
•of  our  farmers,  but  since  accounts  of  some  successful 
•operations  in  this  country  have  been  published,  there  is 
a  widespread  interest,  and  there  is  no  subject  upon  which 
we  have,  just  at  present,  more  inquiries  than  those  re¬ 
lating  to  this.  “The  Ensilage  of  Maize,”  which  is  very 
nearly  the  French  name  for  the  process,  seems  to  be  very 
generally  adopted  in  this  country.  Silo ,  is  the  French 
word  for  a  “  pit,”— Ensilage  means  the  putting  into  pits. 
As  the  pits  are  built  above  ground,  they  have  been  called 
“tanks,”  and  we  have  known  the  “  tanking  of  corn  fod¬ 
der,”  used  to  express  the  operation.  In  view  of  the 
general  desire  for  information  we  will  endeavor  to  pre¬ 
sent  next  month,  the  substance  of  what  has  already  been 
given,  and  such  other  matter  as  will  allow  those  who 
may  wish  to  do  so  to  experiment  understandingly.  The 
preservation  of  green  fodder  in  a  like  manner  is  by 
®o  means  new;  clover  has  long  been  similarly  stored,  and 
so  have  beet  leaves  in  the  sugar-beet  fields  of  Europe ; 
in  this  country  brewers’  grains,  and  partially  ripe  Broom 
•Corn  seed  have  also  been  thus  preserved.  It  is  applying 
to  the  preservation  of  corn  fodder  the  same  principle  that 
nearly  every  house-keeper  makes  use  of  in  preserving 
fruits.  Every  one  knows  that  if  green  corn  fodder,  or 
other  green  vegetable  matter  be  placed  in  a  heap,  fer¬ 
mentation  will  take  place  and  decay  soon  follow;  fer¬ 
mentation  and  decay  require  the  oxygen  of  the  air  ;  ex¬ 
clude  the  air  and  these  must  cease.  In  Ensilage  the  com 
fodder  is  put  away  with  the  air  excluded  and  it  keeps. 
Every  detail  of  the  operation  has  for  its  object  the  thor¬ 
ough  exclusion  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  silos,  or  tanks  are 
tight;  the  fodder  cut  small,  that  it  may  lay  more  com¬ 
pactly,  and  great  pressure  put  upon  the  mass,  all  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  out  the  air  as  completely  as  possible. 
That  the  fodder  thus  put  up  will  keep  in  excellent  con¬ 
dition  is  an  established  fact ;  it  has  been  kept  thus  not 
only  through  the  winter,  but  throughout  a  whole  year. 

Do  we  advise  farmers  to  put  away  their  corn  fodder  in 
tthis  manner?  Yes  and  no,  and  mostly  no.  Dairy  farm¬ 
ers  who  carry  on  business  with  a  sufficient  capital,  may 
incur  the  necessary  outlay  with  a  prospect  of  a  fair  profit 
on  the  investment,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  those 
farmers  who  carry  a  large  number  of  animals  and  can 
afford  to  make  the  investment.  Bnt  with  the  average 
farmer,  the  case  is  different.  No  half-way  work  will  do, 
the  silos  must  be  air  tight  or  their  contents  will  spoil; 
a  large  mass  of  corn  fodder  must  be  cut  fine,  and  all  at 
once,  and  to  do  this  requires  an  outlay  for  machinery  and 
power,  which  most  farmers  cannot  command.  There 
must  he  a  large  number  of  animals  to  consume  the  fodder 
profitably,  when  a  silo  is  opened  and  the  contents  ex¬ 
posed  a  change  takes  place,  and  the  consumption  must 
of  necessity  be  rapid  or  there  will  be  a  loss.  We  look 
apon  the  process  as  one  that,  so  far  as  the  average  farmer 
is  concerned,  has  yet  to  be  Americanized  and  adapted  to 
his  circumstances  and  needs,  and  it  is  in  this  direction 
that  we  would  encourage  experiment.  For  large  opera¬ 
tions  the  present  methods  answer ;  we  now  wish  to  have 
a  process  by  which  one  who  keeps  from  two  to  six  cows 
-can  prepare  his  silos,  or  preserving  receptacles, with  but  a 
moderate  outlay  for  materials  and  with  ordinary  labor ; 
and  the  process  needs  to  be  otherwise  so  modified  that 
the  cost  of  putting  away  his  fodder  by  this  method  will 
not  more  than  offset  its  advantages.  That  this  may  be 
.accomplished  is  our  sincere  hope.  But  at  present  it  will 
be  a  great  step  if  the  discussion  of  the  matter  leads  farm¬ 
ers  in  general  to  make  better  use  the  means  they  have. 
But  a  small  share  of  the  labor  required  by  Ensilage,  ap¬ 
plied  to  saving  the  fodder  they  already  have,  would  re¬ 


sult  in  great  gain.  Leaving  the  matter  of  fodder  corn 
out  of  the  case,  the  matter  of  corn  fodder  deserves  far- 
more  consideration  than  many  give  it ;  in  the  cutting  up 
of  the  corn  at  the  proper  time  and  the  care  of  the  stover 
after  husking,  there  is  abundant  room  for  improvement. 


they  are  agents.  If  one’s  house  is  already  rodded,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  with  lightning,  it  is  no  protection  from 
the  lightning  rodder.  The  chaps  will  show  very  plainly 
that  a  house  with  the  style  of  lightning-rod  it  happens  to 
have,  is  just  a  trifle  more  unsafe  than  if  it  bad  no  rods 
at  all,  and  of  course  safety  is  only  to  be  secured  by 

TAKING  DOWN  THE  OLD  AND  PUTTING  UP  THE  NEW. 


Yellows  in  the  PeacU.— There  is  no  remedy 
for  the  destructive  disease  known  as  “Yellows”  in  the 
peachtree.  When  a  tree  is  once  attacked  it  should  be 
dug  up  and  burned  root  and  branch,  otherwise  the 
trouble  will  spread  to  other  trees  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  orchard  is  ruined. 

Entomologist  for  New  York.— The  State  of 
New  York  has  at  length  a  State  Entomologist,  Governor 
Cornell  having  recently  given  the  appointment  to  Doctor 
Liutner  of  Albany.  There  was  a  movement  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  friends  of  Prof.  C.  Y.  Riley,  now  Chief  of 
the  U.  S.  Entomological  Commission,  to  secure  him  as 
the  New  York  Entomologist.  Learning  of  this,  Prof.  R. 
wrote  to  Governor  Cornell,  declining  to  be  considered  as 
a  candidate,  and  strongly  urging  the  appointment  of  the 
present  incumbent,  Doctor  Liutner.  We  are  glad  that 
this,  which  may  be  made  one  of  the  most  important 
scientific  positions  in  the  country,  is  thus  secured  to  a 
competent  naturalist,  and  kept  out  of  the  hands  of 
semi-scientific  pretenders. 


The  Farmer  of  the  Future.— Prof.  Wright- 
son,  in  his  inaugural  lecture  before  the  students  of  the 
Wilts  and  Hants  Agricultural  College,  at  Downton,  near 
Salisbury  (England)  said,  among  other  things,  that :  “The 
farmer  of  the  future  must  then  be  a  man  of  resource ; 
he  must  be  ready  to  adapt  himself  to  new  circumstances 
and  to  adopt  new  crops  when  he  finds  he  is  undersold. 
He  must  look  upon  the  soil  and  air  as  his  agents  for  the 
production  of  animal  and  vegetable  forms,  the  precise 
type  of  which  must  depend  upon  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  If  an  ironmonger  finds  that  he  has  a  strong 
competitor  in  the  sale  of  locks,  he  turns  his  attention  to 
lamps  or  to  something  else,  and  so  must  the  farmer.” 


Sundry  Humbugs, 

In  these  days  of  sum¬ 
mer  showers  and 
storms,  accompanied 
by  lightning  and  thun¬ 
der,  there  cometh  the 
Lightning-Rod  Man. 
Other  humbugs  come 
and  go ;  other  frauds 
become  known  and 
cease  to  be  profitable, 
but  the  Lightning-rod 
swindle  is  perennial.  People  are 
most  easily  humbugged  in  mat¬ 
ters  about  which  they  know  least; 
there  is  scarcely  any  thing — if  we 
may  call  it  a  thing  —  of  which 
there  is  so  little  accurate  popular 
knowledge,  as  electricity.  It  is 
true  that  to  the  best  informed  there  is  much  about  elec¬ 
tricity  that  is  obscure,  but  its  important  facts  and  laws 
may  be  easily  understood,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that  they 
are  not  generally  known.  A  lack  of  this  knowledge  in 
the  community  allows  various  electrical  humbugs  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  from  the  ridiculous  little  so-called  Batteries  we  re¬ 
cently  exposed,  up  to  the  ubiquitous  lightning-rod  man. 

THE  LIGHTNING-ROD  SWINDLE 


has  two  principal  features.  The  lack  of  a  knowledge  of 
a  few  simple  facts  in  electricity,  allows  the  so-called 
agent  to  make  people  believe  that  safety  lies  only  in 
using  his  particular  style  of  rod— usually  some  outlandish 
“  doubled  and  twisted”  much  insulated  and  variously  be- 
pointed  affair  that  makes  a  house  look  somewhat  like  a 
gigantic  hatchel,  if  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  allow  the 
thing  to  be  put  up.  The  other  feature  is,  that  it  is  usual¬ 
ly  made  the  medium  of  some  form  of  down-right  fraud. 
Fraud  in  the  price,  in  the  measurement,  in  getting  the 
victim  under  some  pretence  to  sign  a  bogus  note;  frauds 
which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
lightning-rod  men,  but  very  often  practised  by  them. 
These  fellows  are  masters  of  their  art;  their 
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is  so  acute,  their  powers  of  illustration  sogreat.,  and  their 
glibness  of  tongue  so  remarkable,  that  one  can  not 
help  wishing  that  their  talents  were  exercised  in  some 
honest  calling.  With  the  majority  of  people,  their  only 
safety  is  in  not  listening  to  these  chaps.  If  allowed  to 
I  tell  their  story,  they  will  convince  most  persons  that  they 
live  in  imminent  danger;  if  the  house  has  safely  stood 
for  50  years  without  a  lightning-rod,  they  can  prove  that 
the  danger  is  all  the  greater ;  they  can  prove  that  a  rod 
is  needed  then  and  there,  and  that  the  only  rod  that  can 
possibly  protect  a  house  is  the  particular  rod  for  which 


An  allowance  may  be  made  for  the  old  rod— which  will 
straightway  become  a  good  one  to  be  put  up  somewhere 
else!  These  chaps  consider  themselves  in  luck  if  on 
their  first  visit  the  man  of  the  house  is  away,  and  they 
can  operate  upon  the  fears  of  the  women.  The  various 
forms  of  swindling  in  measurement,  etc.,  can  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  thing  only  be  practised  if  the  fellows  arc  engaged  to 
“  rod  the  house,”  and  our  advice  is  to  avoid  these  by 
having  nothing  to  do  with  these  travelling  agents  or  their 
wares  ...But  what  shall  those  who  fear  danger  from 
lightning  do  ?  it  will  be  asked.  We  present  some  sugges¬ 
tions  to  meet  the  case  in  an  article  given  elsewhere _ 

As  the  so-called  medical  batteries  profess  to  deal  with 

LIGHTNING  IN  ANOTHER  FORM, 

we  may  say,  as  not  foreign  to  the  subject,  that  the 
battery  business  seems  to  be  on  the  wane,  only  one 
new  one  having  come  before  us  since  we  last  noticed 
them.  Such  a  thing  could  not  last  long,  it  having  no  real 
value.  Were  the  simplest  laws  of  electricity  generally 
known,  these  so-called  batteries  could  deceive  no  one,  as 
a  glance  at  them  would  show  them  to  be  utterly  worthless 
as  generators  of  electricity. 

THAT  SECRET  SERVICE  SHOP 

at  Cincinnati  seems  to  have  found  business  dull  and  in 
order  to  get  its  name  before  the  public  instituted  a  mur¬ 
der — on  paper.  Indeed  so  quiet  had  it  been  for  a  few 
months,  that  we  had  nearly  forgotten  it,  but  the  Texas 
papers  and  a  letter  from  an  indignant  reader  in  Texas, 
brought  them  to  mind  again.  The  “  Galveston  Daily 
News”  published  with  the  neat  and  taking  little  title  of 
“A  Hellish  Crime,”  a  telegraphic  dispatch  from  Dallas, 
giving  the  story  that  two  women  disguised  as  men  had 
cut  the  throat  of  a  farmer’s  wife  and  that  the  women 
aforesaid  were  shot  dead  by  a  stranger.  The  dispatch 
took  pains  to  state  that  the  information  was  derived 
from  the  special  agent  of  the  Cincinnati  Secret  Service 
Shop.  Two  days  later  the  “  News  ”  announced  that  the 
story  was  “  untrue  in  every  allegation  and  particular.” 

Our  correspondents  feels  justly  indignant  that  these 
“  Cincinnati  frauds,”  in  order  to  secure  notoriety,  by 
making  it  appear  that  their  detectives  discovered  this  re¬ 
markable  crime,  should  select  Texas  as  the  scene  of  the 
exploit,  though  he  regards  it  as  a  shrewd  advertising 
dodge.  Knowing  that  the  “  Hellish  Crime  ”  will  be 
widely  copied,  while  its  denial  will  not  be,  and  as  one 
who  has  the  interests  of  the  State  at  heart  he  sharply 

protests  against  the  course  of  the  Secret  Servicables . 

It  has  been  before  stated  that  the  most  annoying  cases, 
we  have  to  deal  with  are  those  in  which  we  feel  quite 
sure  a  scheme  is  a  humbug,  but  have  not  the  proofs  to 
enable  us  to  say  so.  As  an  illustration  of  this,  and 
also  as  a  sample  of  what  is  a  frequent  occurrence  in  our 
office,  we  give  our  experience  with 

“THE  CHICHESTER  RIFLE” 

which  was  recently  advertised  very  largely  through 
the  country.  As  there  are  a  number  of  better  class  jour¬ 
nals  which  consider  the  admission  of  an  advertisement  in 
the  American  Agriculturist  as  a  proof  of  its  being  worthy 
of  a  place  in  their  columns,  extraordinary  efforts  are 
often  put  forth  to  get  such  advertisements  into  our  col¬ 
umns.  Perhaps  on  this  account,  the  “  Chichester  Rifle 
Company  ”  made  an  offer  of  a  liberal  cash  contract  for 
their  advertisement  in  this  paper,  amounting  to  several 
hundreds  of  dollars  (to  run  to  $1,000  or  more  we  believe) 

To  get  around  our  well  known  strict  rules,  the  guarantee 
of  $10,000  from  a  well  known  responsible  party  was 
offered  ns  that  the  said  Company  would  do  by  our  readers 
“just  what  their  advertisement  promised.”  The  gen¬ 
tlemen  in  charge  of  our  business  columns,  as  in  duty 
bound,  and  according  to  custom,  submitted  the  matter  to 
the  Editor.  It  seemed  to  be  “all  on  the  square,”  but  to 
be  certain,  we  sent  for  one  of  the  “  $4.50  rifles.”  On  ex¬ 
amination  it  proved  to  be  a  pretty  good  revolver,  a  7- 
shooter,  of  22/J00  calibre  (ball  about  the  size  of  small 
buckshot).  Bnt  the  barrel  was  extended  to  16  inches, 
with  good  sights,  and  a  wooden,  removable  shoulder  piece 
was  attached  to  the  breech  for  holding  it  steady.  Well, 
here  was  a  small  repeating  rifle,  that  would  not  be  very 
dear  at  $4.50  to  any  one  wishing  such  a  weapon  for  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  target  at  short  range,  for  killing  rats,  perhaps 
squirrels  and  other  small  game,  at  near  distances.  With 
such  a  “guarantee”  should  we  not  insert  the  advertise-  | 
ment?  We  first  said  yes,  but  on  examining  the  large, 
page-wide  advertisement,  there  was  a  lively  and  striking 
scene,  well  calculated  to  attract  general  attention.  There  j 
was  a  combined  prairie,  mountain  and  forest  panorama,  I 
with  deer  and  other  large  animals  scattered  round, 
some  alive  and  others  shot  down,  and  there  were  the 
hunters  with  their  $4.50  rifles  doing  it,  while  in 
the  foreground  stood  out  in  large  figures  “  $4.50.” 
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The  impression  to  be  conveyed  was  that  the  $4.50  repeat¬ 
ing  rifles  would  be  forwarded  to  hunt  large  animals,  and 
■shoot  them  at  long  distances,  whereas  a  ,2/ioo  bullet 
would  only  seriously  affect  a  deer  when  chancing  to  strike 
a  very  vital  part,  and  then  at  not  over  50  or  100  yards 
11  was  argued  to  us  that  “  the  picture  was  only  to  attract 
attention,  and  that  the  text  of  the  advertisement  did  not 
actually  promise  any  such  results.”  But  it  did  not  say 
anything  to  the  contrary,  and  so  we  felt  compelled  to  re- 
iect  the  advertisement,  in  the  interest  of  our  readers, 
however  convenient  the  SI  ,000  proposed  to  ns  for  a  few 
insertions. — Afterwards  it  was  again  pressed  upon  us 
with  the  offer  to  strike  out  the  prominent  “  $4.50 '  in  the 
engraving,  and  to  make  any  other  change  we  desired. 
This  seemed  fair,  but  reserving  a  little  time  to  decide,  we 
despatched  a  private  “  detective”  to  the  advertised  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Company,  in  a  neighboring  city,  who  was 
instructed  to  go  as  a  country  purchaser  of  the  rifles.  He 
found  instead  of  a  iarge  Arms  Manufactory,  with  exten¬ 
sive  offices,  etc.,  only  two  small  3d-story  rooms  and  a  few 
of  the  ‘'rifles”  in  a  case  on  a  small  counter.  That  of  course 
ended  further  advertising  negotiations,  just  as  similar  in¬ 
vestigations  often  do.  We  were  saved  the  mortification 
experienced  by  many  respectable  cotemporaries  who 
adorned  their  pages  with  the  big  “  Hunting  Scene.”  They 
got  their  money  ;  we  suppose  their  readers  got  the  wonder¬ 
ful  $4  50  repeating  rifles;  though  for  some  reasons,  not  our 
fault,  complaints  came  to  this  office  that  money  had  been 
sent  and  no  rifle  received  ;  or,  instead,  in  some  cases  at 
ieast,  a  postal  had  been  received  stating:  “Orderplaced  on 
-file,  and  will  be  shipped  when  reached,  not  later  than—," 
having  a  date  two  weeks  or  more  ahead.— Result :  we  don’t 
know  how  many  of  these  ‘'rifles”  went  out,  or  “went 
off,”  but  the  Company  has  1— (We  can  hardly  wonder 
that  a  business  man  in  Walla-Walla,  a  twenty  years’  sub¬ 
scriber,  who  depends  largely  on  buying  in  eastern  cities, 
•should,  in  renewing  his  subscription  recently,  write  us 
thus:  “I  consider  the  American  Agriculturist  of  great 
value  to  me  on  account  of  its  care  over  its  advertising 
columns  :  I  prefer,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  a  double  price  for 
any  article  I  want,  if  it  has  even  the  qualified  endorse¬ 
ment  of  being  advertised  in  your  Journal.”) 

SUPPRESSING  QUACK  DOCTORS. 

A  large  number  of  men,  and  some  women,  hang  out 
their  signs  as  ‘  Doctors”  or  “Physicians,”  who  are 
ntterly  incompetent  to  give  medical  advice  The  mass 
of  people  have  no  means  of  distinguishing  between  these 
•quacks  and  the  really  competent  physician  who  has 
thoroughly  prepared  himself  by  studying,  and  by  work 
ing  under  and  with  a  regular  practitioner.  So,  those 
needing  or  thinking  they  need  medical  advice,  are  jnst 
as  likely  to  call  upon  one  of  these  quacks  as  upon  a 
trustworthy  physician,  or  rather  more  so.  as  the  former 
usually  puts  out  the  boldest,  most  attractive  “  sign.” 
The  regular  physicians  arc  limited  by  the  rules  of  the 
profession  from  displaying  any  thing  more  than  their 
full  name  and  a  single  word  indicating  their  calling.— 
The  last  Legislature  of  New  York  State  made  an  admira¬ 
ble  move  towards  suppressing  this  dangerous  nuisance, 
in  the  passage  of  a  law  requiring  every  one  offering  to 
practice  physic,  medicine,  or  surgery,  to  be  at  least  21 
years  old,  and  to  register  before  Oct.  1,  1880,  in  the 
County  Clerk’s  Office,  his  name,  residence,  and  authority 
for  practising ,  and  receive  a  license.  Persons  coming 
from  out  of  the  State,  to  obtain  a  license,  must  exhibit  a 
diploma  of  graduation  from  a  reputable  medical  college. 
—Any  person  practising  without  such  license  will  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor;  and  subject  to  punishment  by 
fine  or  imprisonment.  Half  the  fines  go  the  informer, 
and  half  to  the  county  treasury.  Now  let  not  only  the 
medical  profession,  but  all  good  citizens,  see  to  it  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  are  rigidly  enforced,  and  let 
every  State  that  has  not  done  so,  immediately  enact 
similar  laws  and  one  large  source  of  swindling,  of  suf¬ 
fering.  of  death  even,  will  be  dried  up.  Let  the  good 
work  be  followed  by  other  laws  in  regard  to  patent  medi¬ 
cines  The  necessity  of  such  laws  will  be  seen  in  an 
article  on  page  300 


Harness  Sores  on  Horses.— There  are  few 
things  which  cause  more  delay  and  trouble  in  farm  work 
during  these  hot  months  of  summer,  than  the  galls  and 
sores  that  come  upon  the  shoulders  and  backs  of  work 
horses.  A  vast  amount  of  hard  work  must  be  done,  and 
the  animals  are  strong  and  well  enough  to  do  it,  provided 
there  were  not  these  painful  sores  that  prevent  their  ap¬ 
plying  themselves  to  the  labor.  A  horse  with  shoulder 
oi  back  galls,  or  both,  suffers  pain  when  it  is  put  into  the 
harness.  The  direct  cause  of  these  sores  is  the  friction 
to  which  the  parts  are  subjected,  combined  with  the  ex¬ 
cessive  heat  and  great  flow  of  sweat.  Inflammation  and 
chafing  of  the  skin  are  produced  much  more  readily  in 
hot  than  in  cold  weather,  because  the  conditions  of 
greater  friction  are  then  present.  The  preventive  is  in 
•reducing  the  friction  to  the  least  possible  amount.  In 
the  first  place,  the  harness  must  fit  closely  and  smoothly 
lo  the  form  of  the  horse,  "that  the  weight  of  the  load 


may  be  uniformly  distributed  over  the  surface  beneath 
the  harness.  Secondly,  the  horse  should  be  in  a  healthy 
state,  that  the  muscles  and  skin  may  be  of  their  normal 
toughness,  and  the  sweating  not  unnaturally  profuse. 
This  involves  the  proper  care  and  feeding  of  the  horse. 
A  poorly  kept  animal,  or  one  not  in  good  health,  will  be¬ 
come  sore  more  readily  than  one  in  good  health.  When 
the  sores  are  already  formed,  a  speedy  cure  is  the  thing 
needed.  Sponge  carefully  the  afflicted  parts,  to  remove 
all  accumulations  from  sweat.  Then  bathe  with  a  lotion 
of  Alum  and  Tannin,  with  a  little  Laudanum  added. 
All  pressure  upon  the  sore  should  he  removed  by  a  proper 
adjustment  of  the  harness,  and,  if  necessary,  keep  the 
horse  from  work  until  cured. 

Siibsoiling:.— The  advocates  of  deep  plowing  are 
not  either  so  numerous  or  so  strong  in  their  views  as  they 
were  a  number  of  years  ago.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  one 
of  the  best  methods  of  loosening  up  the  subsoil— and 
this  is  the  chief  end  to  be  accomplished  in  using  a  ssb- 
soil  plow— is  by  deep-running  clover  roots.  With  an 
occasional  crop  of  clover  that  will  send  its  roots  below 
the  depth  to  which  the  subsoil  plow  goes,  the  soil  in 
most  cases  will  be  made  deep  and  mellow,  and  at  the 
same  time  enriched  for  the  crop  to  follow. 

America  at  tlie  Great  Fishery  Exhibi¬ 
tion. — The  Fishery  Exhibition  recently  closed  in  Ber¬ 
lin  (Germany)  was  made  a  great  success,  largely  through 
the  American  contributions— a  fact  most  freely  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  German  officials,  and  abundantly  testified 
by  the  numerous  awards  made  to  America  and  Ameri¬ 
cans.  The  exhibition  made  by  the  IT.  S.  Commission  of 
Fish  and  Fisheries,  of  which  Prof.  S.  F.  Baird  is  the 
Commissioner,  was  at  the  same  time  the  chief  American 
contribution  and  the  principal  feature  of  the  Fair.  This 
was  in  the  personal  charge  of  Prof.  G.  Brown  Goode,  the 
competent  assistant  of  the  Commission,  whose  efficiency 
is  testified  to  by  all  accounts  of  the  exhibition  and  by  a 
special  award  of  a  silver  medal  by  the  Crown  Prince. 
America  is  honored,  in  the  person  of  Prof.  Baird,  by  the 
Emperor's  prize,  a  gold  and  silver  fish  basin  of  elaborate 
design;  and  the  various  individual  American  exhibitors 
received  prizes,  so  that  in  all  no  less  than  sixty  honors 
of  various  kinds  come  to  the  United  States.  As  this  is 
the  first  International  Exhibition  in  which  this  country 
ha*s  occupied  the  leading  place,  it  is  well  to  remember 
that  it  is  due  to  competent  management.  Our  former 
displays,  however  valuable  individually,  h8ve  been  with¬ 
out  arrangement  and  without  a  proper  head.  In  this 
case,  Prof.  Baird  officially  and  Prof.  Goode  personally  so 
systematized  the  American  display  that  America  at  once 
took  the  leading  position  that  belonged  to  her. 

Granaries. — In  many  cases  it  is  the  most  economi¬ 
cal  to  thresh  the  grain  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  field.  Tiie 
straw  being  mowed  away  in  the  barn  in  the  space  that 
would  otherwise  be  taken  by  the  sheaves  before  thresh¬ 
ing.  But  as  the  grain  is  the  chief  portion  of  the  crop,  a 
place  to  store  it  must  be  provided  in  the  barn,  or  other  farm 
building.  When  the  grain  is  threshed  directly  from  the 
field  it  is  green,  and  goes  through  a  “  sweating  ”  process 
which,  as  heat  is  generated,  may  injure  it,  u^ss  the 
bin  is  properly  ventilated.  To  turn  the  grain  in  the 
bin  by  hand  is  hard  work,  and  to  obviate  this,  ventilating 
shafts  should  be  made  for  the  thorough  circulation  of  air. 
These  ventilators  may  be  made  of  strips  of  half-inch 


VENTILATOR  FOR  GRAIN  BIN. 


boards  of  convenient  width,  about  four  inches  being 
usual,  these  are  nailed  together  so  as  to  form  a  triangular 
trough  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  The  sides  of  the  ven¬ 
tilator  are  bored  full  of  small  holes,  and  the  ends  coining 
through  the  sides  of  the  bin  are  covered  with  a  fine 
gauze.  These  ventilators  arc  fitted  into  the  bin,  running 
from  the  front  to  the  rear,  with  the  open  side  downward. 
As  the  grain  is  poured  in,  a  considerable  vacant  space  is 
left  below  the  ventilator,  in  which  the  moist  and  warm 
air  can  accumulate  and  then  nass  out  the  end  of  the  ven¬ 
tilator.  In  this  way,  with  two  or  three  such  ventilators 
in  an  average  sized  grain  bin,  even  newly  threshed  buck¬ 
wheat,  the  most  “heating”  of  grains,  maybe  stored  with¬ 
out  danger  from  overheating. 

The  Ox-Eye  Daisy. — A  Boston  daily  paper  says : 
“  The  Ox-Eye  Daisy  has  become  a  great  pest  in  some  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country.  Those  who  are  troubled  with  this 
weed  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  propagated  by  seed 
and  not  by  root,  and  that  to  rid  themselves  of  it  they 
have  only  to  mow  before  the  seed  is  ripe.  It  may  take 
two  or  three  seasons  to  rid  a  field  of  this  innocent-look¬ 
ing  flower.” - This  is  an  “innocent-looking”  para¬ 

graph,  but  calculated  to  do  mischief.  The  writer  has 
somehow  got  hold  of  the  idea  that  Ox-Eye  Daisy  is  an 


annual,  while  it  is  really  a  perennial  and  does  spread  by 
the  root  very  freely,  and  is  also  propagated  by  seeds.  As 
with  other  perennial  weeds,  it  should  be  cut  while  in 
flower  to  prevent  it  from  ripening  seeds.  Mowing  at  this 
time  will  tend  to  weaken  the  root,  but  it  is  only  through 
frequent  and  persistent  cutting  that  it  can  be  subdued. 

News  from  Cloudland. — Not  a  spiritualistic 
revelation  through  a  “  mejium,”  but  a  very  matter  of 
fact  communication  from  a  scientific  gentleman  who  is  in 
the  mountains  of  North  Carolina  on  a  tour  of  observation. 
Cloudland  is  on  Roan  Mountain  and  0,367  feet  above  the 
sea  level.  On  a  day  in  the  middle  of  July,  with  the  ther¬ 
mometer  in  the  nineties  in  the  city,  it  is  pleasant  to  read  : 
“  It  is  simply  glorious.  In  ten  days  our  extremes  of  heat 
have  been  50°  and  67”,  air  bracing,  water  crystal,  views 
magnificent;  for  we  can  see  land  in  seven  different 
States.  The  show  of  Rhododendron  Catawbiense,  when 
the  whole  mountain  was  one  great  dome  of  flowers,  was 
indescribably  beautiful,  while  Azalea  calendulacea ,  with 
its  masses  of  flame,  is  worth  coming  here  to  see.” 

A  Very  Curious  Growth.— Many  articles  are 
sent  us  which  are  simply  curious  or  unusual,  but  which 
teach  no  especially  instructive 
lesson.  Of  this  kind  is  the  speci¬ 
men  forwarded  by  W.  J.  Hester, 

McLean  Co.,  Ill.,  which  consists 
of  two  seedling  Osage  Orange 
plants,  which  are  put  together 
much  as  a  blacksmith  would 
arrange  the  parts  of  a  pair  of 
tongs.  A  root  in  its  forward 
growth  exercises  a  surprising 
amount  of  force,  and  we  have 
seen  various  cases  in  which  a 
soft  and  apparently  yielding 
mass  has  moved  a  great  weight 
for  a  very  shert  distance.  We 
have  frequently  seen  cases  iu 
which  rootshaving  met  with  a 
potato,  or  with  a  beet  or  other 
root  in  theircourse,  havepierced 
and  gone  through  the  obstacle, 
instead  of  going  around  it,  as  they  would  have  done  had 
it  been  a  stone.  All  that,  can  be  said  of  the  present  case, 
of  which  we  figure  the  interesting  portion,  is,  that  the 
point  of  one  root  pierced  the  other  root  when  that  was 
young  and  soft,  and  in  their  after-growth  the  two  roots 
accommodated  themselves  to  the  situation. 

‘  Refrigerators. — “L.  B.”  In  the  June  number  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  1875,  a  Home  Made  Refrig¬ 
erator  is  illustrated  and  described.  An  ice-box  of  this 
kind  which  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  more  cost¬ 
ly  refrigerator  for  a  small  family,  can  be  made  with 
very  little  outlay  of  time  and  money.  An  ice-box  can  be 
made  from  two  dry-goods,  or  other  boxes,  the  one  smal¬ 
ler  and  put  within  the  other,  and  the  space  between  filled 
with  sawdust— provide  a  double  lid,  and  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  for  the  escape  of  the  drip  from  the  melting  ice. 

Hellebore,  Wet  and  Dry.— “  J.  M.,”  of  Tomp¬ 
kins  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes :  that  our  notice  on  “  Mixing 
White  Hellebore  with  Water  has  nearly  cost  me  the  loss 
of  my  bushes.  It  has  done  me  no  good  at  all.  I  always 
rely  on  your  advertisements,  but  this  time  have  been 
sold.” — When  one  is  unfortunate  the  desire  to  blame 
some  one  is  quite  natural.  “  J.  M.”  does  not  say  so,  but 
he  probably  had  used  dry  Hellebore  successfully,  he  saw 
our  direction  for  the  easier  and  more  economical  method 
of  using  it  in  the  wet  way,  tried  it,  and  failed.  The  use 
of  water -seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  failure,  and  as 
we  advised  water,  we  are,  in  the  view  of  “  J.  M.,”  the  di¬ 
rect  cause  of  his  trouble.  We  are  not  disposed  to  blame 
“  J.  M.,”  as  he  judged  from  what  he  saw  or  knew.  There 
are  two  sides  to  all  such  cases :  this  is  our  side.  When 
an  application  or  process  is  advised  in  these  columns, 
without  qualification  or  comment,  it  is  an  indication  that 
it  has  been  found,  either  in  our  own  experience,  or  in 
that  of  friends  on  whom  wo  can  rely,  a  proper  or  useful 
one.  Whenever  a  thing  seems*probab!y  useful,  but  has 
not  been  tested  by  ourselves  or  others,  whose  verdict  we 
can  adopt,  we  are  always  careful  to  state  the  source  of 
our  information,  so  that  our  readers.can  judge  how  far 
to  accept  it.  Now  take  the  present  case.  When  White 
Hellebore  was  first  used  (o  kill  the  Currant  Worm,  it  was 
always  applied  as  a  dry  powder.  So  far  as  we  are  aware, 
our  correspondent  “Connecticut”  was  the  first  to  apply 
it  mixed  with  water.  We  tried  it  ourselves,  and  found 
it  in  every  way  so  much  better  than  the  dry  powder,  that 
we  have,  each  year,  at  the  proper  season,  advised  the  use 
of  water.  As  the  advice  which  “J.  M.”  says  “nearly 
cost  me  the  loss  of  my  bushes,”  was  based  upon  a  year¬ 
ly  experience  of  over  ten  years,  and  the  fact  that  the 
powder  is  also  used  in  the  wet  state  by  the  largest  cur¬ 
rant  growers  in  the  country,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
failure  of  “  J.  M.”  may  be  due  to  other  causes.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  the  powder,  if  active  when  dry,  should 
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be  any  less  so  when  wet,  and  it  is  much  more  likely  that 
it  had  become  deteriorated  by  long  and  improper  keeping. 

(Basket  Items  continued  on  page  325.) 


Bee  Notes  for  August. 

BY  Ii.  C.  ROOT. 

As  I  anticipated,  Basswood  commenced  blooming  much 
earlier  than  usual.  I  first  noticed  bees  at  work  on  the 
flowers  June  25th.  At  this  date,  July  5th,  the  bees  are 
working  very  freely  upon  them.  If  the  weather  is  favor¬ 
able,  we  shall  undoubtedly  secure  a  good  yield,  as  the 
tree  is  blooming  more  freely  than  usual.  Those  who 
have  followed  our  directions,  and  have  had  boxes  or 
surplus  combs  properly  arranged,  will  be  amply  repaid. 

Three  of  our  best  Italian  colonies  have  been  selected, 
from  which  we  intend  to  extract,  and  I  shall  report  the 
amount  of  honey  we  take  from  each  during  the  season. 
They  are  in  the  large  “New  Qtiinby  Hive,”  and  are 
furnished  with  32  frames  of  comb  each,  from  which  the 
honey  is  to  be  thrown  with  the  Honey  Extractor.  June 
85th,  we  took  from  No  1,  29  lbs.;  No.  2,  32  lbs.;  No.  3,  34 
lbs.;  July  5th,  No.  1,  26^  lbs.;  No.  2,  31  lbs.;  No.  3, 
35 14  lbs.  I  propose  to  continue  an  accurate  report  of  the 
products  of  these  three  hives,  to  show  the  readers  of 
“  Notes”  that  it  pays  to  give  bees  care,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  illustrate  the  advantage  of  thoroughly  compre¬ 
hending  whatever  we  undertake. 

During  the  present  month,  take  care  not  to  add  too 
many  boxes,  or  to  extract  too  freely,  in  localities  where 
fall  forage  is  scarce.  I  would  advise  every  bee-keeper 
to  leave  a  few  hives  without  extracting  all  of  the  combs. 
In  fact,  where  boxing  is  practical,  it  is  ■well  to  arrange  a 
few  hives  with  extra  combs  to  be  filled  and  capped  over. 
I  have  frequently  known  seasons  in  which  the  brood 
combs  were  so  entirely  filled  with  brood  that  all  the 
honey  was  stored  in  boxes.  Then  the  yield  of  honey 
closing  abruptly,  but  little  or  no  honey  was  stored  for 
winter.  At  such  times,  it  is  most  desirable  to  have  heavy 
cards  of  sealed  honey  that  may  be  furnished  to  such 
stocks.  In  a  word,  we  should  not  he  so  eager  to  secure 
a  great  surplus  as  to  run  the  risk  of  starving  our  bees, 
which  is  sure  to  be  the  result  of  improper  management. 

The  following  inquiry  suggests  thought  enough  for 
several  articles  for  the  beginner :  “  What  is  the  cause  of 
bees  buzzing  about  their  hives  on  pleasant  days,  as  if 
they  were  going  to  swarm?  Mine  have  been  doing  this 
since  May  1st,  and  have  not  swarmed  yet  About  the 
middle  of  the  day  a  number  of  them  rush  out  of  the  hives 
and  fly  in  circles  with  their  heads  towards  the  entrance, 
and  finally  enter  without  going  off  any  great  distance.” 

_ Answer. — The  occurrences  similar  to  those  spoken  of 

by  our  correspondent  will  be  noticed  in  every  good  stock 
of  bees  during  the  period  mentioned.  During  each  fair 
day  the  young  bees  leave  the  hive  for  their  first  flight. 
Our  correspondent  has  described  their  appearance  and 
actions  at  such  times  very  accurately,  but  has  made  a 
mistake  in  supposing  such  to  beany  indication  of  swarm¬ 
ing,  only  so  far  as  frequent  flights  of  this  kind  show  that 
the  stock  is  increasing  in  strength.  The  inexperienced 
are  often  led  to  suppose  that  bees  are  robbing  at  such 
times  of  busy  flight.  Our  friend  is  evidently  troubled 
because  his  bees  do  not  swarm.  Many  bee-keepers  watch 
the  clusters  of  bees  lying  idle  on  the  outside  of  their 
hives,  and  wonder  that  they  get  no  swarms.  To  such, 
we  would  say,  read  up  upon  this  subject,  and  see  if  there 
is  not  a  much  better  way  than  to  wait  for  swarms.  If 
increase  in  numbers  is  desirable,  practice  has  proved  that 
it  is  much  better  to  rear  our  queens  in  advance,  use 
artificial  comb-fbundation,  make  a  half  dozen  better 
and  far  more  desirable  swarms  early  in  the  season,  and 
not  wait  for  from  one  to  three  natural  swarms,  if  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  any  at  all.  In  bee-keeping,  as  in  all 
other  pursuits,  it  pays  well  to  investigate  and  keep  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  best  methods  of  the  day. 


The  “Rose  Bug.” 

The  present  year  is  remarkable  for  the  abundance  of 
insects,  ar.d  not  the  least  among  them,  is  the  “  Rose  Bug,” 
or  more  accurately,  the  Rose  Beetle  ( Macrodactylus  sv b- 
spinosus),  has  been  sent  to  us  by  several  who  found  it  de¬ 
structive  to  a  variety  of  plants.  The  insect  in  question 
is  not  a  large  one,  the  body  being  about  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  covered  with  an  ashy  down.  The 
slender  legs  are  of  a  pale  red  color,  and  the  joints 
unusually  long.  Though  called  the  Rose  Beetle,  it  is 
fond  of  many  other  plants,  especially  those  of  the  rose 
family,  as  the  apple,  plum,  and  cherry — in  some  cases, 
the  foliage  of  the  latter  has  been  badly  injured,  and  they 
have  caused  much  annoyance  to  those  who  have  had 
cherries  to  pick.  It  is  by  no  means  confined  to  plants  of 
the  Rose  Family,  as  it  is  often  one  of  the  grape-grower’s 
worst  enemies.  It  is  very  fond  of  the  flowers  of  the 
grape,  and  often  destroys  great  quantities  of  clusters. 
The  female  enters  the  ground  to  deposit  her  eggs,  which 
are  hatched  in  about  three  weeks ;  the  young  grubs 


feeding  upon  the  tender  roots  of  plants.  In  late  autumn, 
the  grubs  burrow  deep  to  avoid  frost,  and  spend  the 
winter  in  an  inactive  state.  As  spring  opens,  they  come 
up  near  the  surface,  change  into  the  pupa  state,  from 
which  they  come  out  as  the  perfect  beetle  in  the  month 
of  June.  The  beetle  is  active  for  about  a  month,  when 
new  eggs  are  laid,  and  the  same  cycle  is  repeated.  The 
only  time  that  a  remedy  can  be  applied,  is  during  the 
mature  state,  when  the  beetle  is  above  ground,  and  this 
consists  in  collecting  and  killing  them  by  hand.  In 
early  morning,  while  they  are  sluggish,  they  may  be 
brushed  into  a  pan,  in  large  numbers.  In  removing 
them  from  trees,  a  large  sheet  should  be  spread  to  catch 
them,  as  they  are  jarred  from  the  tree.  No  poison  has 
been  used  with  success. 


A  Talk  about  Medicines  which  it  will  be 
Well  for  All  to  Read  and  Think  About. 


QUACK  MEDICINES  —  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINES  —  “  SPE¬ 
CIFICS  ” — MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

The  statisticians  say  that  at  least  50,000  Deaths  are 
caused  every  year  by  intemperance  in  the  use  of  spiritu¬ 
ous  liquors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  incident  poverty  and 
suffering  of  the  victims  themselves— of  their  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  friends,  and  the  community  at  large,  and  of  the 
crimes  resulting;  or  of  the  absolute  annual  waste  of 
many  hundred  millions  of  hard-earned  Dollars.  None  of 
this  will  we  controvert;  but  we  may  surprise  some 
readers  by  asserting  the  belief—  First,  that  if  alcoholic 
beverages  slay  50,000  annually,  the  so-called  patent,  pro¬ 
prietary  and  specific  medicines  shorten  the  lives  of  quite 
as  many  people,  cause  an  immense  amount  of  ill  health, 
and  involve  the  worse  than  waste  of  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  every  year ;  and  Second ,  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
intemperance  in  drinking  is  brought  about  by  medical 
quackery.— The  reasons  for  the  above  statements  will 
appear  further  on. 

“SPECIFIC  MEDICINES.” 

There  is  a  wide  spread,  almost  universal,  popular  be¬ 
lief  that  medicines  are  “specific,”  that  is,  that  there  is 
or  may  be  found  a  particular  medicine  or  medicines 
which  will  cure  particular  diseases  ;  that  one  medicine, 
for  example,  will  cure  catarrh ;  that  another  will  cure 
liver  complaint;  that  another  will  cure  consumption, 
and  so  on.  The  patent  medicine  makers  act  upon  this 
popular  error.*  They  catalogue  a  larger  or  smaller  list  of 
diseases,  give  a  great  variety  of  symptoms— a  list  so  com¬ 
prehensive  that  almost  any  person,  especially  one  with 
his  nervous  system,  his  stomach  or  his  imagination 
slightly  out  of  order,  will  find  something  that  exactly  hits 
his  or  her  case,  and  then  comes  the  positive  announce¬ 
ment  that  such  or  such  a  medicine  is  a  sure  specific  cure. 

In  the  great  medical  libel  suit  against  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  terminating  in  its  triumphant  vindication 
Feb.  21,  1872,  after  running  in  the  Courts  for  four  years, 
several  of  the  highest  and  best  medical  authorities  were 
questioned  in  Court  as  to  the  number  of  medicines  there 
were  in  the  whole  range  of  the  materia  medica,  which 
could  be  called  “specifics.”  None  of  these  authorities  were 
willing^)  name  a  positive  specific,  with  a  single  excep¬ 
tion:  Dr.  M.  R.  Yedder  testified  that  he  believed  “  sul¬ 
phur,  properly  applied,  would  always  cure  the  Itch,  and 
may  therefore  be  called  a  specific.”  Even  to  this  it 
might  be  objected  that  the  “  itch  ”  can  hardly  be  called  a 
disease,  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  biting  of  minute  vermin, 
not  unlike  human  lice,  lice  upon  poultry  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  and  upon  plants,  the  scab  on  sheep,  etc.  In  the 
itch  the  vermin  are  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  eye  un¬ 
aided  by  the  microscope.  The  cure  depends  upon  poison¬ 
ing  or  smothering  the  animals,  which  is  effectually  done 
by  the  application  of  lard  mixed  with  sulphur,  or  with 
mercurial  salts,  etc. — the  sulphur  being  preferable  despite 
its  disagreeableness,  because  it  has  no  injurious  or 
poisonous  effect  upon  the  individual.— Some  of  the 
Physicians  stated  that  quinine  was  nearly  a  specific  for 
malaria,  yet  with  the  reserve  that  some  persons  were  in¬ 
juriously  affected  otherwise  by  quinine,  that  it  some¬ 
times  failed  in  particular  cases,  and  that  ordinary  per¬ 
sons  not  skilled  in  medical  science  and  diagnosis,  could 
not  be  certain  that  their  sickness  was  caused  by  malaria; 
and  further,  that  the  most  skillful  medical  men  could  not 
always  decide  this  point  unqualifiedly.  And  just  here 
is  one  great  objection  to  all  kinds  and  classes  of  medical 
nostrums,  patent  medicines,  proprietary  medicines,  or 
good  medicines  sold  to  the  general  public  and  taken 
without  the  direction  of  skillful,  educated,  experienced 
medical  observers.  It  is  literally  true  that  “what  is  one 
man’s  meat  is  another’s  poison ’’—that  what  will  aid  in 
the  cure  of  a  particular  disease  in  one  person  will  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  another  person  affected  by  the  same  disease, 
but  in  different  circumstances  as  to  constitution,  physical 
condition,  etc. 

EVEN  PHYSICIANS  SEEK  ADVICE. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  most  skillful  physicians  when 
seriously  sick  themselves,  or  when  any  one  in  their  fami¬ 


lies  is  very  sick,  never  prescribes  for  himself  or  those 
dear  to  him,  but  calls  in  another  physician,  even  if  he 
has  to  summon  one  whom  he  knows  to  be  quite  inferior 
to  himself  in  medical  knowledge.  His  experience  has 
taught  him  that  any  person  with  a  system  sufficiently 
disordered  to  need  the  aid  of  medicine,  is  not  in  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  mind  and  judgment  to  decide  as  to  the  kind  of 
malady,  or  the  proper  remedies  in  his  particular  case. 
And  yet  many  millions  of  people  with  no  proper  under¬ 
standing  of  the  human  system,  are  constantly  dosing 
themselves  with  the  advertised  and  be-puffed  medical 
nostrums  that  load  down  the  shelves  of  all  sorts  of  estab¬ 
lishments  and  sales  shops,  and  now,  indeed,  of  nine  out 
of  ten  of  the  regular  drug  stores  of  the  whole  land — and 
the  advertisements  of  which  fill  the  columns  and  furnish 
the  support  of  the  great  mass  of  newspapers  throughout 
this  country  and  some  others. 

CURING  BY  IMAGINATION. 

It  has  been  said  that  “  the  best  physicians  give  medi¬ 
cines  in  many  cases  to  amuse  the  patient  while  nature 
is  working  out  the  cure.”  That  such  is  sometimes  the 
case  we  have  no  doubt;  indeed,  we  know  an  excellent 
physician  who  was  for  twenty  years  called  from  once  a 
month  to  once  a  week  to  see  a  lady  in  good  circumstances- 
and  of  more  than  ordinary  intelligence,  though  at  the 
same  time  of  a  nervous  temperament.  The  lady  always 
asked  for  a  “  prescription,”  but  the  physician  preferred, 
in  her  case,  to  prepare  the  medicine  himself,  which  he 
sent  to  her  in  the  form  of  small  pills.  These  pills  were 
merely  cracker  crumbs  made  up  with  gum  arabic  and 
rolled  in  powdered  rhubarb  or  whatever  would  give  them 
the  odor  of  “  the  shop.”  As  simple  and  inert  as  they 

were,  the  pills  invariably  cured. - The  one  redeeming 

feature  in  this  whole  patent  medicine  business  is  the 
fact  that  some— would  that  we  could  say  all—oi  the  so- 
called  remedies  are  actually  as  inert  as  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  pills — producing  no  other  effect  than  to  amuse 
those  who  are  actually  ill,  while  nature  is  curing  them, 
and  have  a  soothing  influence  on  those  whose  disorders 
are  of  the  imagination  only. 

MEDICINES  PRODUCING  INTEMPERANCE. 

But  there  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture ;  many,  indeed 
most,  of  the  medicines  are  not  thus  harmless.  Most  of 
the  liquid  medicines  consist  largely  of  whiskey  or  other 
cheap  form  of  alcohol,  qualified  with  some  stuff  to  give 
a  medicinal  taste.  Even  the  so-called  “  Temperance 
Bitters,”  and  others  claimed  to  be  non-alcoholic,  are  open 
to  this  chai'ge.  We  once  collected  twelve  varieties  of 
these  compounds,  all  said  to  be  practically  non-alcoholic, 
and  on  subjecting  them  to  simple  distillation,  no  one  of 
them  failed  to  yield  less  than  nine  per  cent  of  pure  alco¬ 
hol,  and  one  labelled  “  Temperance,”  gave  28Ff  per  cent 
of  alcohol :  common  whiskey  contains  only  40  to  60 
per  cent  of  pure  alcohol.  If  one  takes  a  dose  of  a 
medicine  of  this  kind,  the  alcohol  acts  as  a  temporary 
stimulant,  and  if  the  stuff  contain  Gentian  or  a  similar 
drug  that  has  a  transient  tonic  effect,  the  patient  “  feels 
better  ”  at  once,  even  though  he  may  not  be,  and  usually 
is  not,  really  ill.  He  at  once  is  convinced;  “That’s  the 
medicine,”  is  his  implicit  belief,  and  he  not  only  con¬ 
tinues  to  take  it,  but  commends  it  to  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors,  who  go  through  a  similar  experience  of  “  feeling 
better,”  and  the  medicine  has  a  “  run  ” ;  certificates  as 
to  its  excellence  are  given,  and  the  stuff  has  a  large  sale. 

But  what  is  the  result?  Those  who  take  it  once,  re¬ 
peat  the  dose  on  every  occasion  of  real  or  imaginary 
change  of  feelings  from  the  slightest  cause.  Over-work, 
over-eating  of  poorly  digestible  food,  loss  of  sleep,  busi¬ 
ness  troubles,  or  whatever  causes  one  to  feel  “out  of 
sorts,”  induces  a  resort  to  the  “Bitters” — or  whatever 
the  stuff  may  be  called.  What  should  be,  and  what  would 
be  good  health,  but  for  the  dosing,  is  destroyed.  In  fact, 
the  person  is,  unconsciously  no  doubt,  actually  indulg¬ 
ing  in  a  moderate  “  spree.”  Indeed,  a  taste  for  alcoholic 
stimulants  is  thus  formed,  which  often  in  the  end  leads  to- 
intemperance.  When  through  this  dosing  the  system 
becomes  habituated  to  its  use,  and  enlarged  doses  cease 
to  have  their  former  effect,  the  patient  looks  over  the 
long  medical  advertisements,  and  finds  some  “symptoms” 
there  described  which  seem  to  hit  his  or  her  present 
case,  and  a  new  medicine  is  tried.  This  new  stuff  may 
be  either  more  strongly  alcoholic  or  more  positively  tonic 
than  the  other,  and  for  a  while  appears  to  be  the  needed 
remedy ;  but  the  system  soon  becomes  habituated  to  this, 
and  possibly  another  and  another  of  these  nostrums  is 
tried,  until  the  end  is  confirmed  illness,  and  thus  the 
grave  is  often  reached  long  before  it  need  have  been. 
The  same  general  effects  follow 

PROMISCUOUS  DOSING 

with  any  other  form  of  medicine.  The  popular  pills,  for 
example,  are  of  two  kinds.  They  may  be  nearly  or  quite 
inert,  and  serve  to  amuse  the  one  who  takes  them  while 
nature  and  rest  work  a'  cure,  or  they  are  the  simplest 
possible  cathartic,  and  act  upon  the  fact  that  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  many  forms  of  illness  a  smnrt  movement  of 
the  bowels  is  just  the  one  thing  needed.  The  harm  done 
by  these  is,  that  special  virtues  are  ascribed  to,  and  a  high 
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price  is  paid  for,  a  nostrum  which  accomplishes  no  moi*e 
than  would  a  dose  of  some  simple  remedy  like  Calcined 
Magnesia  or  Powdered  Rhubarb.  One  feels  better  after 
a  dose  of  this  or  that  pill,  and  advises  his  friends  to  use 
them  ;  the  maker  sells  for  25c.  what  costs  him  hut  a  cent 
or  two,  and  fortunes  are  made  from  a  pill  of  which,  were 
there  a  general  knowledge  of  the  simplest  laws  of  health, 
not  one  could  be  sold. 

These  illustrations  apply  to  about  all  varieties  of  “pa¬ 
tent”  medicines,  so-called — though  they  are  not  patented 
stall,  but  are  really  secret  remedies.  We  have  looked 
into  this  subject,  and  our  observations  during  these  many 
years  have  fully  satisfied  us  that  these  “  patent  ”  or  quack 
medicines  have,  in  our  country  at  least,  killed  more  per¬ 
sons  and  caused  more  suffering  and  more  want  than  all 
the  wars  since  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  that 
in  the  annual  destruction  of  life  and  health,  the  use  ot 
these  medicines  and  the  intemperate  use  of  alcoholic 
drinks  are  twin  agents  of  the  King  of  Terrors.  A 
physician  lately  said  to  us :  “  If  the  sale  of  medicines 
were  entirely  stopped,  except  when  prescribed  by  a 
regnlarly  qualified  physician,  it  would  compel  half  the 
do»tors  in  the  country  to  go  into  some  other  pursuit  or 
starve,  for  the  use  of  quack  medicines  supplies  more  than 
half  the  business  to  the  medical  profession.”— And  the 
remark  is  undoubtedly  true. 

QUACK  MEDICINE  PROFITS. 

Immense  fortunes  have  been,  and  are  still  being  made 
by  a  few  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  secret 
compounds.  There  are  many  miserable  failures  also,  but 
these  are  seldom  heard  of.  One  great  element  in  the 
success  of  these  things  is  cheapness ;  the  first  cost  of  the 
article  must  be  very  low.  The  most  important  point  is 
to  hit  upon  a  taking  name,  and  one  that  will  convey  the 
idea  of  applicability  to  a  wide  range  of  diseases — there  is 
“  much  in  a  name,”  in  this  case.  There  must  then  be  an 
account  of  the  origin  of  the  stuff— its  discovery,  and  this 
should  be  such  as  to  throw  about  it  an  air  of  mystery,  or 
the  glamour  of  romance  or  fable.  The  cost  of  the  stuff 
being  low,  the  retail  price  should  be  correspondingly 
high — a  price  of  $1,  $1.50  to  $3  for  a  bottle  or  box  that 
•costs  5,  10  or  15  cents,  allows,  after  giving  the  retail 
agents  a  liberal  discount  of  one-third  to  one-half,  some¬ 
thing  to  pay  for  wholesale  advertising  and  still  have  a 
“living  profit”  left  for  the  maker.  It  requires  some 
capital  to  launch  such  a  thing,  and  get  it  started.  There 
must  be  a  general  outbreak  of  advertising,  a  giving  away 
of  a  few  dozens  on  trial,  and  if  the  stuff  only  has  whiskey 
enough  in  it  to  make  people  “feel  better,”  certificates  to 
its  excellence  can  be  obtained  at  once,  though  those  from 
patients  who  have  been  cured  as  well  as  from  M.  D.’s  who 
testify  to  its  efficacy  are  easily  made  up  at  the  start.  The 
advertising  of  these  things  is  an  art  of  itself.  There 
are  papers,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  that  will  sell  whole 
columns — yes,  whole  broad  pages,  to  the  stirring  an¬ 
nouncement,  and  if  these  give  a  sufficient  variety  of 
symptoms  and  a  strong  list  of  wonderful  cures,  the  thing 
may  go.  It  will  be  wonderfiflly  helped  if  almanacs  ad¬ 
vertising  the  stuff  can  be  scattered  by  thousands,  and 
circulars  of  convenient  size  to  use  as  wrapping  paper 
are  furnished  dealers  in  small  wares  free  of  cost. 

PLENTY  OF  VICTIMS. 

All  experience  shows  that  among  some  40  or  more  mil¬ 
lions  of  people  there  will  be  found,  if  the  work  is  done 
effectively,  some  hundreds  of  thousands,  if  not  mil¬ 
lions,  of  nervous  imaginative  persons  with  supposed  or 
seal  disorders  who  are  always  ready  to  try  any  new  thing 
that  claims  to  afford  them  relief,  and  it  is  these  tryers 
who  afford  a  large  supply  of  regular  customers — for  a 
while  at  least — for  every  new  medicine  that  is  offered. 

Such  in  brief  is  the  real  history  of  each  one  of  the 
so-called  “patent”  medicines,  that  are  now  before  the 
public,  or  have  passed  into  the  limbo  of  things  forgotten. 
.Let  any  one  notice  at  the  freight  depots  and  see  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  to'ns  of  these  health-destroying,  death-dealing 
“  medicines,”  and  then  look  at  the  columns  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  ordinary  newspapers  and  see  how  largely 
these  sheets  are  sustained  by  the  advertisements  of  a 
trade  that  keeps  hundreds  of  printing  presses  and  even 
paper  mills  at  work,  and  he  will  have  some  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  traffic,  and  will  not  wonder  that  in 
some  cases  large  fortunes  result  from  it — fortunes  to  a 
few — but  what  of  the  many  who  support  it  at  a  fearful 
cost  of  money  and  health,  and  life  ? 

We  would  not  imply  that  all  medicines  that  are  put  up 
and  offered  for  sale  are  objectionable,  for  some,  like  a 
well  known  extract  of  ginger  and  a  few  others  are  not 
secret  preparations;  their  composition  is  known  and  their 
effects  well  understood.  But  the  great  mass  of  the  secret 
medicines  offered  to  the  public  are  health  and  life  de- 
stroying#and  those  who  assist  in  their  distribution  in 
any  manner  are,  to  say  the  least,  in  bad  business..  No 
journal  assuming  to  be  a  director  of  public  opinion,  or 
a  conservator  of  the  public  good,  should  be  so  ignorant 
as  to  have  any  part  in  this  nefarious  business. 

We  need  hardly  warn  the  reader  to  let  every  thing  of 
the  kind  alone,  and  to  not  tamper  with  his  health  and 
vigor  by  taking  anything ,  of  which  he  does  not  know 


the  composition.  In  most  slight  ailments  attend  to  the 
diet  and  nature  will  do  the  rest.  If  really  ill  enough  to 
need  medicine,  do  not  be  wiser  in  your  own  conceit  than 
the  skilled 'physician,  who  goes  to  another  in  sound 
health  for  advice,  but  like  him  remember  that  a  disordered 
body  affects  also  the  mind,  and  when  advice  is  really 
needed,  seek  it  from  a  proper  source.  It  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  saving  in  money  and  in  health — in  life. 

NEVER  READ  MEDICAL  ADVERTISEMENTS 

of  any  kind,  in  newspaper,  almanac,  or  circular.  They 
will  only  work  upon  your  fears,  by  their  skillfully 
array  of  symptoms  and  cures.  Your  imagination  will 
most  likely  find  som e“  symptom”  which  it  will  do  no 
good  to  learn  about.  It  is  told  of  a  certain  nervous  medi¬ 
cal  student  that  in  going  through  his  text-books  he  actu¬ 
ally  believed  himself  affected  with  nearly  every  disease 
of  which  he  read  a  minute  description. — A  number  of 
medical  gentlemen  once  arranged  themselves  to  meet  at 
different  points  on  the  road  a  gentleman  who  was  to 
come  home  from  a  village  a  dozen  miles  away.  Each  in¬ 
quired  after  his  health,  and  spoke  of  how  ill  he  appeared. 
The  man  came  to  believe  himself  really  sick,  and  on  reach¬ 
ing  home,  went  to  bed,  and  had  quite  a  course  of  fever. 

FINALLY, 

the  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  not 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  been  troubled  with  any  of 
these  distressing  medical  advertisements  in  its  columns. 
It  has  cost  an  effort,  at  times,  to  reject  some  of  the 
better  class  of  these — if  there  can  be  any  better  class 
among  things  absolutely  bad — especially  as  by  this 
course  we  cut  off  a  large  source  of  profitable  income. 
Those  who  make  a  thousand  per  cent  upon  their  stuff, 
can  afford  to  and  do  pay  large  sums  to  reach  the  people 
with  their  array  of  “  symptoms.”  But  we  believe  our 
readers  prefer  paying  more  for  “  clean  pages.”  When 
they  are  unwilling  to  do  this  we  want  to  go  out  of  the 
business  of  publishing.  Neither  our  pages  nor  our  backs 
can  furnish  bulletin-boards  for  announcing  what  we  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  only  a  public  detriment,  or  worse. 


Editorial  Correspondence.  —  Items  from 
“Notes  by  the  Way.” 

[Mr.  Orange  Judd  has  resumed  his  customary  summer 
tours  of  observation  among  farmers.  These  extended 
last  year  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky  Mountains,  including 
Nebraska  and  Colorado  on  the  south,  Minnesota,  Wis¬ 
consin,  etc.,  on  the  north.  A  portion  of  last  season's 
notes  unaccountably  disappeared  from  his  travelling  bag 
—those  from  Colorado,  part  of  Nebraska,  Mich.,  etc.] 


Where  Travellers  Should  Go. 

Every  year  many  thousands  go  on  pleasure  trips 
across  the  Atlantic,  without  having  first  seen  our 
immense  western  country,  our  own  majestic  moun¬ 
tains,  our  grand  rivers,  such  as  the  Mississippi,  Mis¬ 
souri,  Ohio,  etc. — many  not  having  even  seen  Niaga¬ 
ra.  It  is  not  well  to  do  thus.  There  are  no  rivers 
in  Europe  to  be  compared  in  size  with  our  own. 
The  Rhine  has  a  little  strip  of  60  or  70  miles  be¬ 
tween  Bingen  and  Coblentz,  of  much  interest  on 
account  of  the  tumble-down  old  castles,  and  the 
legends  connected  with  them,  but  nothing  to  be 
compared  in  scenery  with  the  Upper  Mississippi  be¬ 
tween  Minneapolis  and  La  Crosse,  and  even  down  to 
Clinton,  while  from  Cairo  down  a  thousand  miles,  it 
is  simply  grand  from  its  width  and  great  bends.  A 
ride  of  1,000  miles  from  New  England  or  New  York 
to  Chicago;  then  of  500  miles  from  Chicago  to 
Omaha,  and  another  of  500  miles  on  to  Cheyenne, 
over  the  broad  plateau,  greatly  expands  one’s  ideas 
and  enlarges  his  conceptions  of  the  vastness  of  our 
country.  No  journey  in  Europe  approaches  it,  un¬ 
less  it  be  a  trip  from  Berlin  in  Prussia  to  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  in  Russia,  thence  700  miles  from  St.  Pe¬ 
tersburg  southeast  via  Moscow  to  Nijni  Novogorod 
on  the  Volga.  A  journey  of  750  to  1,000  miles 
northwest  from  Chicago,  across  Wisconsin,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  out  into  Dakota,  is  of  almost  equal  inter¬ 
est — with  its  pleasure  greatly  hightened  by  a  return 
via.Dul  uth  and  down  through  the  great  lakes  to  Buf¬ 
falo  or  Montreal. — A  trip  of  300  miles  south  from 
Cheyenne,  down  through  Colorado’s  Plains,  to  Col¬ 
orado  Springs,  and  the  adjacent  Pike’s  Peak,  with 
side  journeys  into  the  Rocky  Mountain  mining 
regions,  has,  or  ought  to  have,  more  of  interest  to 
every  American  than  a  run  over  Switzerland— at 
least  the  former  should  first  be  taken,  and  the  trip 
is  far  less  expensive,  and  has  far  less  annoyances. 
A  line  addressed  to  the  Union  Pacific  R.  R.  Com¬ 
pany,  at  Omaha,  Neb.,  will  bring  descriptions  of  the 


route  and  particulars  as  to  cheap  excursion  tickets. 
A  similar  line  addressed  to  the  Chicago  &  North¬ 
western  Railroad  Office  in  Chicago,  will  bring  like 
information  about  ex-cursions  to  the  northwest. 


A  Noteworthy  School. 

The  Seminary  at  Lima,  18  miles  southeasterly 
from  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has  done  a  grand  work  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  Fifty  Years.  Of  the  Twenty  Thousand 
or  more  Students,  mostly  over  14  years  of  age,  who 
have  enjoyed  its  educational  advantages,  a  very 
large  proportion  have  come  from  the  farm  homes  of 
Western  New  York,  though  not  a  few  have  come 
from  more  distant  localities,  Canada  supplying  a 
liberal  share.  Many  of  these  students,  of  both 
sexes,  are  now  occupying  high  positions  of  honor 
and  usefulness  all  over  our  own  country,  and  some 
abroad  ;  but  the  larger  number  of  them  have  re¬ 
turned  to  the  farm,  and  are  now  the  intelligent 
Cultivators  and  House-keepers  so  numerous  in  the 
“Genesee  Country.”  At  the  great  “Semi-Centen¬ 
nial  ”  Gathering,  June  6-10,  we  met  perhaps  a  hun¬ 
dred  or  more  of  those  with  whom  we  studied  37  to 
40  years  ago — almost  all  of  them  with  fast  silvering 
locks,  but  with  the  intelligent  countenance  that 
shadows  forth  an  educated  mind.  How  the  hopes, 
the  ambitions,  the  struggles  of  early  manhood, 
come  back  afresh  when  one  meets  and  recognizes 
so  many  earlier  companions  after  the  long  separa¬ 
tion.  Who  could  fail  to  “renew  his  youth”  on 
such  an  occasion?  While  many  of  our  readers 
would  enjoy  an  account  of  the  Semi-Centennial  ex¬ 
ercises,  we  must  not  take  space  for  this  that  belongs 
equally  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  not  per¬ 
sonally  interested.  We  will,  however,  speak  of 

One  Feature  of  the  Seminary  at  Xiima, 
which  specially  characterized  it  during  its  earlier 
years,  and  is  still  kept  up  somewhat  at  least.  We 
refer  to  the  facilities  for  superior  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  at  low  cost,  both  for  tuition,  board  and 
incidentals.  While  the  Institution  furnishes  ad¬ 
vantages  equal  to  nine-tenths  of  the  so-called  Col¬ 
leges,  for  everything  from  common  English  to  the 
higher  studies,  the  tuition  charges  are  but  nom¬ 
inal,  and  in  our  day  at  least,  it  detracted  not  one 
whit  from  a  student’s  standing,  or  from  the 
esteem  of  his  teachers  and  of  most  of  his  fellows, 
that  he  wore  home-spun,  that  he  boarded  himself 
on  25  cents,  50  cents,  or  a  dollar  a  week,  and  earned 
it  as  he  went  along,  in  the  garden,  in  the  haying 
and  harvest  fields,  in  mechanical  work,  in  peddling, 
in  canvassing  for  books  and  periodicals,  in  repair¬ 
ing  clocks  during  vacation,  etc.,  etc.  ,We  know  a 
good  many  who  came  to  Lima  from  small  farm 
homes  35  to  40  years  ago,  with  only  a  few  dollars 
in  their  pockets,  and  boarded  themselves  in  small 
attic  rooms  rented  for  25  to  50  cents  a  week,  who 
literally  earned  their  way,  who  stood  high  as  close 
students,  and  who  are  now  occupying  most  im¬ 
portant  and  Influential  positions — some  of  them 
owners  of  grand,  well-cultivated  farms,  some  presi¬ 
dents  of  colleges,  some  judges  and  governors, 
some  distinguished  ministers,  some  editors  of 
leading  journals,  etc.,  etc.  The  early  habits  of 
economy,  of  self-rdiance,  of  push,  acquired  in  such 
circumstances,  are  of  invaluable  benefit,  in  all  after 
life,  whatever  one’s  occupation,  calling,  or  position. 
Multitudes  of  farmers’  sons  and  daughters  from  3 
to  30  miles  or  more  around,  hired  their  little 
rooms,  furnished  them  from  home,  and  received 
their  provisions  from  the  home  stores  once  or  twice 
a  week.  Probably  during  50  years  past  five  to 
eight  thousand  or  more  farmers’  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters  have  received  more  or  less  of  superior  educa¬ 
tion  that  they  would  not  and  could  not  have  ob¬ 
tained  but  for  such  economical  facilities  as  were 
supplied,  and  the  system  of  living,  in  one  sense, 
fashionable  at  Lima.  The  high  and  graded  public 
schools,  now  so  common,  have  been  in  existence 
but  a  few  years. 


Windmills  Good  on  Eastern  Farms. 

The  windmill  is  found  so  useful  throughout  the 
prairie  regions  that  one  can  hardly  drop  down  at 
any  spot  between  Indiana  and  the  western  limits  of 
settlement,  without  seeing  one  to  a  dozen  farm 
windmills  within  range  of  the  vision.  Until  quite 
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recently  they  have  not  been  considered  specially 
adapted  to  eastern  farms,  except  when  there  chanced 
tc  be  an  unusual  wind  exposure. — In  our  present 
journey  up  through  New  York  State,  we  find  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  in  operation,  and  learn  that  many 
more  are  ordered,  or  to  be  ordered,  for  this  season. 
We  write  this  1 34  mile  east  of  Lima,  Livingston 
Co.,  sitting  under  the  covered  frame  of  a  “  Stover” 
Windmiil  on  the  farm  of  Samuel  Bonner.  This  mill 
has  been  in  use  over  a  year,  and,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  single  day,  has,  summer  aud  winter,  sup¬ 
plied  some  40  head  of  cattle  and  horses,  and  50  or 
more  sheep,  with  fresh  water  from  a  deep  well,  and 
not  a  tithe  of  its  power  has  been  required.  No 
care  has  been  needed  except  to  stop  it  when  not 
wanted,  and  no  expense  ex¬ 
cept  a  little  oii  lor  its  gearing, 
while  it  promises  to  be  good 
for  a  dozen  or  twenty  year6. 

It  is  on  a  level  larm,  6tands 
on  a  frame  40  ft.  high  ;  wheel 
10  feet  diameter.  It  is  entirely 
self-regulating,  the  wings  turn¬ 
ing  edgewise  to  the  wind  when 
it  blows  too  strong,  and  any 
desired  rapidity  of  motion  can 
be  secured,  whether  the  wind 
be  high  or  only  a  light  breeze. 

The  cost  was  $100  for  the 
mill  and  gearing,  aud  the  agent 
supplied  and  put  up  the  frame, 
aR  complete,  for  $25  more. 


the  same  as  the  6ides.  A  double  cover,  C,  to  fit  the 
opening  is  made  and  also  filled  with  saw-dust.  This 
cover  has  heavy  strap  hinges  at  the  back,  and  is 
nearly  balanced  by  a  stone,  or  other  weight,  W, 
attached  to  a  cord,  P,  running  over  a  post  to  the 
rear  of  the  tank,  so  that  a  child  can  lift  or  close 
the  tank  cover.  At  Mr.  Bonner’s  the  cord  runs  to 
the  enclosed  room  around  the  base  of  the  wind¬ 
mill  frame,  and  an  iron  weight  is  attached  there,  so 
that  the  tank  cover  can  be  opened  and  closed  from 
this  room.  The  front  of  the  tank  is  sufficiently 
banked  up  for  sheep  to  reach  the  water.  An  inlet 
pipe  comes  from  the  pump,  and  an  overflow  pipe 
from  near  the  top  of  the  water  box  carries  off  sur¬ 
plus  water.  The  whole  arrangement  is  easily  and 


PROTECTED  WATER  TROUGH  FOR  STOCK. 


Mr.  Bonner  afterwards  boarded  up  the  lower  part  of 
the  frame,  making  a  comfortable  room  for  tools, etc., 
at  small  additional  expense.  The  pump  is  a  double- 
geared  force-pump,  so  arranged  that  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  water  can  be  driven  out  of  the  top 
spout  to  the  water-trough,  or  a  part  or  the  whole 
he  driven  into  a  side-pipe  below  the  surface,  which 
carries  it  to  any  desired  distance.  Some  send  all 
the  water  thus  to  a  milk-room,  where  it  surrounds 
milk  cans,  and  flows  from  thence  back  to  the  stock 
yards.  Others  have  a  branch  pipe  into  the  dwel¬ 
ling  for  the  house  supply  of  water.  The  windmill 
will  force  it  to  any  desired  bight,  as  to  a  tank  in  the 
bouse  chambers  or  bath-room.  This  pump,  with 
tubing,  costs  about  $25.  Cost  of  the  whole  $150. — 
Allow  ten  percent  per  annum  for  interest  and  wear, 
and  the  annual  cost  is  only  $15,  which  is  saved 
several  times  over  in  the  labor  of  pumping  water 
for  the  stock  alone.  There  is  a  supplemental  hand- 
lever  that  can  he  readily  used  for  hand-pumping  if 
needed,  but  there  has  been  only  a  single  occasion  to 
use  this  in  a  year,  in  a  dry  time  when  there  had  been 
no  wind  stirring  for  several  days. — [On  the  farm  of 
A.  W.  Comstock,  two  miles  west  of  Lockport,  N. 
Y.,  we  saw  an  arrangement  like  the  above,  except 
that  the  shaft  from  tho  windmill  was  attached  to 
the  top  of  the  rod  of  a  common  wooden  pump,  re¬ 
ducing  the  total  cost  to  $125,  as  the  pump  was  al¬ 
ready  in  the  well.  The  windmill  frame  is  34  feet 
high.  It  supplies  abundant  water  for  50  cattle  and 
horses,  and  for  dairy  purposes.  Mr.  Comstock 
keeps  some  40  cows,  and  by  special  care  and  skill 
secures  a  cheese  that  sells  to  regular  customers  at 
considerable  above  the  market  rate.  He  uses  no 
ice,  but  cools  the  milk  in  cans  in  a  large  box  near 
the  windmill  which  keeps  a  supply  of  cool  water 
around  the  cans.J 


Protected  Water-Trough  for  Stock. 

Near  the  windmill,  on  Mr.  Bonner’s  farm,  we  saw 
a  convenient  watering  trough  or  tank,  which  may  be 
useful  in  most  cold  regions.  A  supply  of  water,  not 
usually  ice  cold  even  in  winter,  is  desirable  for  all 
domestic  animals.  The  tanks  may  be  of  any  desired 
6ize.  Mr.  Bonner’s  consists  of  an  inner  water-hold¬ 
ing,  plank  box,  A,  11  feet  long,  4  feet  wide,  22  inches 
deep,  holding  about  18  barrels,  and  open  at  the 
top.  On  the  four  sides  a  box,  £,  is  built  of  inch 
boards,  121  feet  long,  51  feet  wide,  and  30  inches 
high,  which  leaves  a  space  of  8  inches  alJ  round 
for  filling  with  sawdust.  A  double  cover  is  made 
of  boards  8  inches  apart,  with  an  opening  at  the 
side  next;  the  stock  yards,  7,  8,  or  9  feet  long,  and 
some  2  feet  wide.  The  sides  of  this  are  boarded 
np,  the  opening  being  a  little  smaller  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  All  the  enclosed  space  is  filled  with  saw-dust, 


cheaply  constructed.  The  water  from  the  well 
is  not  very  cold,  and  being  frequently  changed 
by  fresh  supplies,  seldom  freezes.  During  last 
winter  ice  was  seen  in  the  tank  but  once,  and  then 
only  a  thin  film,  which  dissolved  in  fresh  water. 


Value  of  One  Improved  Animal. 

In  Mr.  Bonner’s  barn  we  noticed  a  good  Shorthorn 
Bull,  two  years  old  last  spring,  thorough-bred,  reg¬ 
istered,  that  cost  $150  we  believe.  He  was  kept  for 
the  double  purpose  of  improving  the  6tock  of  the 
farm  and  of  the  neighborhood  as  well,  and  for  the 
latter  purpose  was  let  at  the  low  rate  of  $2  per  ser¬ 
vice.  His  progeny  for  the  present  year  will  number 
at  least  60,  yielding  say  $120,  though  a  considerable 
number  of  these  will  be  in  the  home  herd.  A  little 
figuring  will  show  the  value  of  a  single  such  aui- 
mal.  The  calves  will  be  worth  $8  to  $10  each  at  one 
day  old,  while  the  ordinary  “  natives  ”  sell  for  only 
$1  each  when  dropped — an  increase  of  $7to$9each. 
Call  the  increased  value  only  $5  each,  a  very  low  es¬ 
timate,  and  the  increased  value  of  the  60  calves  will 
be  $300,  or  twice  the  cost  of  the  bull.  But  look  a- 
head  a  little  :  The  expense  of  raising  60  animals  to 
three  years  old  will  be  about  the  same  for  natives  or 
good  grades ;  but  at  that  age  the  improved  animals 
will  sell  for  at  least  $25  more  per  head— equivalent 
for  the  60  animals  of  this  one  year’s  get,  to  at  least 
$1,500.  Let  it  he  kept  in  mind  that  this  result  will 
surely  come  from  keeping  this  one  $150-animal  a  sin¬ 
gle  season,  while  his  value  a  year  hence  will  be  quite 
as  large  as  now.  And  this  result  may  be  depended 
upon  annually  for  half  a  dozen  years.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  above  figures  will  he  fully  realized. 
Query :  Why  are  not  more  6uch  breeding  animals  in¬ 
troduced  into  every  neighborhood  where  farm  stock 
is  kept? — Similar  figures  apply  to  horses,  swine, 
sheep,  etc.— A  multitude— indeed  the  great  mass— 
of  farmers  do  not  hesitate  to  graft  their  native  ap¬ 
ple  trees  with  improved  cions,  yet  they  are  satisfied 
to  keep  on  raising,  caring  for,  and  using  “  scrub  ” 
animals,  when  every  dollar  expended  in  im¬ 
proved  blood  is  speedily  returned  many  fold  ! 


The  “  Genesee  Wheat  Country.” 

Forty  to  forty-five  years  ago,  when  we  were  per¬ 
sonally  familiar  with  the  farming  in  this  region, 
Winter  Wheat  was  the  chief  money  crop.  The 
counties  of  GeDesee,  Livingston,  Ontario,  Wayne, 
Monroe,  Orleans,  Niagara,  Cayuga,  Onondaga, 
Seneca,  Cortland,  and  at  least  a  part  of  Erie, 
Wyoming,  and  Yates,  embraced  what  was  once 
known  as  the  “  Genesee  Wheat  Country  ” — a  dis¬ 
trict  producing  such  excellent  grain  for  flouring, 
and  in  so  large  amounts,  that  it  was  known  the 
world  over  as  the  wheat  field  of  America.  About 


40  years  ago,  we  believe  it  was,  the  insects  began 
their  extensive  ravages.  But  after  they  became  less 
troublesome,  wheat  remained  in  disfavor;  farm¬ 
ers  said  the  soil  was  “  wheat  sick,”  and  for  a  long 
time  wheat  was  almost  a  secondary  crop.  Ohio, 
Indiana,  part  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota, 
and  the  far  Northwest,  successively  lead  in  the- 
reputation  for  winter  wheat,  while  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  and  Nebraska,  one  after  the  other,  came 
forward  with  the  immense  supplies  of  excellent 
spring  wheat.  But  judging  from  what  we  have 
seen  during  a  few  years  past,  and  especially  during 
the  present  journey,  the  “  Genesee  Country  ”  is  fast 
regaining  its  former  position  as  a  great  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer,  and  Ohio  promises  this  year  again  to  come 
to  the  front.  During  a  few  days  past  we  have  seen 
in  Livingston,  Genesee,  Niagara,  Monroe,  and  Or¬ 
leans  counties  a  great  number  of  fields  of  standing 
wheat — in  close  succession  all  along  the  routes  we 
travelled— that  fairly  eclipse  any  thing  we  remember 
in  the  olden  times — fields  whose  thickly  standing, 
uniformly  distributed,  strong  stalks  are  crowned 
with  heads  that  indicate  25,  30,  35,  and  often  40 
bushels  per  acre. 

Whence  this  Improvement  P 

We  talked  with  many  farmers,  and  the  answer 
seems  to  be  :  (1st.)  Rest  of  the  soil,  that  is,  time 
given  for  sun,  air,  moisture,  and  frost,  to  release 
fertilizing  elements  previously  locked  in  undecom¬ 
posed  rocky,  or  stony  fragments.— (2nd.)  Im¬ 
proved  varieties  of  wheat,  among  which  the 
“  Clawson  ”  seems  to  be  the  leading  and  favorite 
variety.— (3rd.)  Better  mechanical  working  of  the 
soil  by  improved  implements. — (4th.)  A  judicious 
rotation  of  crops.— (5th.)  Much  freer  use  of  fer¬ 
tilizers,  especially,  (6th.)  The  use  of  superphos¬ 
phate.  Of  the  last  named,  we  have  seen  remark¬ 
able  instances.  For  example,  we  have  gone 
through  wheat  fields  that  promise  25  to  35  bushels 
per  acre  generally,  while  strips  through  the  same 
fields  will  hardly  yield  i0  bushels  per  acre.  The 
soil  aud  treatment  were  the  same  every  way,  ex¬ 
cept  that  the  poor  strips  did  not  receive  the  200  to- 
300  lbs.  of  superphosphate  per  acre,  which  was  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  rest  of  the  land.  These  are  exceptional 
cases,  but  other  fields  point  in  the  same  direction. 


A  Crop  Rotation. 

The  system  of  rotation  of  erops  in  the  wheat¬ 
growing  section  of  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.,  and 
we  believe  it  is  substantially  the  same  through  the 
“  Genesee  Country,”  is  about  as  follows  : 

Year. 

I.— Wheat  with  some  Timothy  seed  sown  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  and  liberal  Clover  seeding  in  spring. 

II. — Pastured  somewhat  in  autumn, 
in.— Clover  mown,  with  second  crop  (“row'en”> 
cut  for  seed. — Variation,  pasturing  instead  of 
mowing,  if  needed  for  that  purpose. 

IV.— Early  clover  growth  turned  under  and  com 
planted,  the  chief  yard  manure  of  the  rotation 
being  applied  to  the  com.— Variation  :  If  the 
clover  is  doing  well  and  hay  or  pasturage  is 
specially  wanted,  the  clover  is  allowed  to  stand 
over  another  year. 

V.— Barley  (or  oats)  in  spring  on  the  com  stubble, 
with  wheat  in  autumn,  with  phosphates.  Some 
apply  part  of  the  yard  manure  of  the  course,, 
as  a  top-dressing  to  the  wheat  in  autumn,  while 
others  plow  it  under  in  preparing  the  wheat 
land,  especially  if  the  manure  is  not  well  rotted. 


Manuring  with  Brains. 

In  our  travels  we  visited  the  farm  of  one  of 
the  old  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  who 
exemplifies  our  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq.’s  brain- 
manure  theory.  (We  shall  not  give  name  or  loca¬ 
tion,  for  our  subscriber  is  entitled  to  continue  his 
practice  until  his  neighbors  become  wise  enough 
by  reading  this  or  some  other  journal,  to  utilize 
their  home  supplies).  Every  spring  our  sul^criber 
sends  out  a  man  with  a  large  box-wagon  into  all 
the  region  round  about,  to  clean  up  their  hen¬ 
roosts  for  them.  He  finds  them  quite  ready  to  let 
him  gather  all  the  droppings  he  can  scrape  up  and 
take  away,  at  15  cents  per  bushel.  He  generally 
collects  30  to  40  bushels  a  day,  according  to  “  the 
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finds  ”  he  chances  upon,  as  the  gold  miners  would 
say — though  he  understands  the  region  so  well  that 
■fee  knows  where  the  best  “  lodes  ”  are  to  be  found. 
This  manure  is  brought  to  the  covered  manure 
deposit,  where  it  is  mixed  with  dry  earth,  and  some 
plaster  and  salt,  to  about  double  its  bulk.  Applied 
at  the  rate  of  say  10  bushels  of  the  mixture  per 
acre,  to  com,  and  indeed  to  all  other  crops,  it  pro¬ 
duces  grand  results,  at  less  than  one-fourth  the 
cost  of  Guano  or  the  best  Superphosphate,  and 
even  at  far  less  cost  than  the  best  and  cheapest 
barnyard  manure.  Brains  do  pay  in  farming  ! 

Farms  of  Charles  Keep.  o 

A  variety  of  items  were  noted  during  a  visit  to 
the  farms  of  Charles  Keep,  about  two  miles  east  of 
Lockport,  Niagara  Co.,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Keep  has  been 
in  business  many  years,  and  recently  turned  his  at¬ 
tention  largely  to  agriculture.  He  has  some  500 
acres  in  adjoining  farms,  which  are  “worked  on 
shares  ”  by  two  or  three  experienced  men,  but  the 
owner,  we  judge,  takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  di¬ 
rection  and  management,  as  he  seemed  to  thorough¬ 
ly  understand  every  item,  and  but  from  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  we  should  have  supposed  he  is  himself  the 
farmer.  First  we  noticed  the  windmill,  which  has 
been  doing  effective  service  for  three  years,  and 
very  satisfactorily  too,  in  supplying  all  the  water  for 
a  large  amount  of  live  stock,  and  other  purposes. 
The  wings  somewhat  resemble  an  old-fashioned 
bonnet,  with  the  lower  or  back  half  of  the  crown 
cutoff.  It  is  named  the  “  Nysewender’s  Turbine 
Windmill,”  made  in  Ohio,  by  Mast,  Foos  &  Co.,  all 
the  parts  being  of  iron.  The  cost,  the  self-regulat- 
ing,  etc.,  are  similar  to  other  good  forms  of  wind¬ 
mills.  Mr.  Keep  prefers  the  iron  wings,  because 
less  liable  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moisture. 
[There  are  at  least  seven  or  eight  good  self-regu¬ 
lating  windmills,  any  one  of  which  will  do  excellent 
service,  such  as  the  “  Halladay  Mill,”  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Wind  Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.] 


Cement-floored  Horse-stalls. 

The  floor  of  the  horse-stables,  stalls,  and  car¬ 
riage  room,  is  made  of  a  thick  layer  of  small  stones, 
gravel,  and  sand  (at  the  top),  all  bound  into  a  solid 
stone-like  bed,  with  hydraulic  lime.  Under  the 
stalls  it  inclines  sufficiently  to  carry  the  urine  to  a 
broad  but  shallow  gutter,  and  this  falls  enough  to 
take  the  urine  and  washing-water  off  at  one  side. 
The  vehicles  stand  upon  the  same  kind  of  flooring, 
a  little  higher  than  the  stalls.  Under  the  horses, 
for  them  to  stand  upon,  2-inch-thick  plank  are  laid 
half  an  inch  apart ;  the  openings  serve  as  gutters 
to  carry  the  urine  over  the  cement  below  to  the  rear 
gutter.  As  this  cement  extends  to  the  walls  all 
around,  there  are  no  hiding  places  for  rats. 

Fattening  Lambs  for  Spring  Mutton. 

In  December  of  1879,  Mr.  Keep,  with  his  lessees, 
bought  some  900  lambs  from  the  farmers  in  the 
country  around,  at  an  average  cost  of  about  $2.50 
each.  About  400  of  these  were  kept  in  the  high 
basement  of  a  large  barn,  surrounded  with  heavy 
stone  walls,  with  windows  to  admit  moderate  light 
and  for  ventilation  as  needed.  This  basement  was 
all  in  one  room  in  the  form  of  an  i_,  the  two  longer 
sides  being  130  feet  each,  one  arm  30  feet  wide,  and 
the  other  40  feet  wide,  furnishing  7,900  square  feet 
of  floor  room.  There  are  six  ventilators  from  each 
sheep-room,  15  to  18  inches  square,  running  up 
through  the  barn,  to  carry  off  foul  air,  surplus 
heat,  etc.  The  flooring  is  of  cement,  the  same 
as  the  horse  stables,  with  suitable  depressions  for 
carrying  off  water  if  needed.  About  500  of  the 
lambs,  with  some  sheep,  were  kept  in  the  basement 
of  another  barn  cm  an  adjacent  farm, — a  single  room 
160  feet  long  and  56  feet  wide,  giving  about  9,000 
square  feet  of  flooring — cemented  like  the  other. 
The  lambs  were  separated  into  lots  of  15  to  25  in 
pens,  formed  by  movable  feeding  racks  (described 
and  illustrated  below.)  Water  troughs,  supplied 
through  pipes  from  the  windmill  pump,  were  placed 
at  convenient  points. 

Portable  Sheep-Hacks  and  Pens  Combined. 

Those  in  Mr.  Keep’s  Sheep-room  (the  barn  base¬ 
ment  room)  are  constructed  thus  :  Corner  posts, a, a, 


of  34x2  inch  strips,  34  feet  high.  A  6-ineh  board, 
6,  b,  all  around  the  top.  About  20  inches  from  the 
ground  a  6-inch  board,  c,  is  nailed  on  in  front  aud  at 


the  ends,  and  an  8-ineh  board,  d,  along  the  back. 
A  board  6  inches  wide,  e,  is  fastened  underneath 
along  the  front.  Back  of  this  a  16-inch  wide  board, 
/,  stands  inclined  against  the  back.  This  slides  the 
com  or  roots  down  into  the  trough  formed  by  the 
front  and  end  boards,  the  narrow  bottom  piece, 
and  the  inclined  board. — In  front,  perpendicular 
strips,  s,s,  about  4  inches  wide,  are  nailed  on,  leaving 
the  openings  between  them  about  7  inches  wide — 
but  further  apart  if  for  large  and  full-grown  sheep. 
— These  racks  are  about  18  inches  from  front  to 
rear  and  generally  16  feet  long,  but  vary  in  length 
to  suit  the  divisions  required.  In  use  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  to  form  sheep-pens  oblong  or  square— the 
walls  of  the  room  forming  one  side  of  the  outside 
rows  of  pens.  The  general  form  is  a  16-foot  rack  set 
parallel  with  the  walls,  and  two  others  12  to  15  feet 
long  forming  the  other  two  sides,  or  one  of  them 
shorter  to  leave  a  passage  to  a  water  trough.  The 
backs  of  the  racks 
of  two  sets  of 
pens  are  set  3  to  4 
feet  apart,  leaving 
a  passage  way  for 
carrying  in  the 
feed — hay,  roots, 
and  corn.  The 
manure  is  taken 
out  two  or  three 
times  during  win¬ 
ter,  when  the 
ground  is  frozen, 
so  that  it  can  be 
taken  on  to  the 
fields.  When  not 
in  use  these  por¬ 
table  racks  are 
piled  up  at  one 
end,  leaving  the 
room  free  for 
driving  in  teams 
to  haul  out  the  manure.  Two  men  can  handle  them 
readily.  To  reach  the  sheep,  or  let  them  out  or  in, 
the  ends  of  the  racks  can  be  swung  round  like  a 
gate.  They  are  made  by  contract  at  a  neighboring 
shop,  at  the  cost  of  15  to  16  cents  per  running  foot. 


The  Lambs  were  Sheared  in  December. 

The  warm  room,  with  the  heat  of  the  flock,  kept 
them  from  being  cold,  and  they  maintained  a  healthy 
condition.  Abundant  straw  was  daily  supplied,  to 
thoroughly  absorb  all  liquid  and  solid  droppings, 
and  furnish  dry  warm  bedding.  As  it  accumulated, 
the  feeding  racks  were  raised  to  stand  upon  it.  It 
was  believed  that  the  lambs  would  grow  and  fatten 
faster,  with  the  wool  thus  removed,  while  the  wool- 
clip  sold  for  nearly  enough  to  pay  the  purchase 
cost  of  the  animals — owing  to  the  extraordinary 
advance  in  price  last  winter.  (The  farm  account- 
book  shows  the  sales  from  500  lambs  of  2,733  lbs.  of 
wool,  unwashed,  for  $1,071,  or  about  39  cents  per 
lb. )  These  lambs  were  mainly  grade  Merinos,  esti¬ 
mated  to  average  about  50  lbs.  each,  when  bought. 


Feeding-  and  Profits. 

The  lambs  were  supplied  all  the  clover  hay  they 
would  eat,  and  they  nibbled  somewhat  upon  the 
fresh  straw  as  it  was  daily  supplied  for  bedding. 
They  also  had  corn  in  the  kernel  (unground ^begin¬ 
ning  with  one  bushel  per  day  for  each  100  lambs, 
and  gradually  increasing  until  they  finally  had  all 
they  would  eat.  They  also  had  daily  rations  of 
turnips  (mangels);  the  900  lambs  and  200  sheep  con¬ 
sumed  8,000  bushels — say  74  bushel  each — during 
the  winter.  After  three  months  feeding,  they  had 
increased  to  an  average  of  97  lbs.  each  (varying 
from  80tol30  lbs.):  they  were  in  high  condition, 


and  were  taken  by  dealers,  in  two  large  lots,  mainly 
for  the  New  York  market,  at  five  and  five-eighths 
(54)  cents  per  lb.,  live  weight,  or  over  $5  per  head. 
The  price  received  for  the  wool,  with  the  final  sale, 
left  just  $5  per  head  for  three  months  feeding  and 
care.  No  account  was  kept  of  the  cost  of  the  feed 
or  of  the  value  of  the  manure  ;  the  feed  being  all 
grown  upon  the  farm,  the  profits  went  into  tfee 
general  profits  of  the  farm  for  the  year.  (In 
another  conversation  we  learned  that  the  sales  from 
130  acres,  divided  between  the  Owner  and  Lessee, 
after  deducting  the  cost  of  500  lambs,  amounted  to 
$4,400,  or  $33.84  per  acre — $16.92  per  acre  going  to 
the  owner  for  the  use  of  the  land,  with  the  soil  in  an 
improved  condition,  and  the  large  supply  of  sheep 
manure  to  enrich  it  still  further  for  future  crops. 
Mr.  Keep  gives  large  credit  to  the  Lessee,  Seneca 
B.  Foot,  for  the  successful  results  obtained.) 


Soiling  Stock— Hiring  Sheep  Pasture. 

Mr.  Keep  believes  it  more  profitable  to  have  all 
his  arable  land  constantly  growing  crops.  Clover 
seed  (with  no  Timothy)  is  sown  freely  every  spring 
upon  the  wheat  fields,  with  100  to  160  lbs.  of  plas¬ 
ter  per  acre,  sown  broadcast.  The  meadows  are 
usually  mown  twice  a  season,  and  the  cattle  are  kept 
in  yards,  but  allowed  the  range  of  the  wood  lots 
in  hot  weather.  He  supplements  any  deficiency  of 
clover  to  furnish  a  full  supply  of  hay,  by  using  Hun¬ 
garian  grass,  sowing  3  pecks  of  seed  broadcast,  on 
well  manured  land,  and  cutting  and  curing  the  crop 
just  like  other  hay.  The  stock  sheep  are  hired  out 
to  pasture  on  neighboring  farms  at  24  to  3  cents  per 
week  each,  during  summer,  where  they  have  a  par¬ 
tial  range  of  woods,  and  they  are  fed  during  winter 
on  clover  and  mangels,  with  corn  if  to  be  fattened 
off  for  spring  mutton. — All  the  wheat  and  other 
straw  is  housed  in  the  large  barns,  and  used  freely 
enough  to  absorb  the  entire  solid  and  liquid  ma¬ 
nures  from  all  farm  animals.  Both  cattle  and  sheep 
pick  it  over  and  eat  more  or  less  of  it  with  their 
richer  clover  and  Hungarian  grass.  The  amount  of 
good  manure  thus  secured  from  the  live  stock 
keeps  the  fields  up  to  a  high  state  of  fertility. 


Phosphates  Producing  no  Effects. 

While  some  farmers  in  the  vicinity  have  found 
Superphosphates  of  much  benefit,  this  has  not  been 
Mr.  Keep’s  experience.  He  asked  us  to  go  through 
a  wheat  field  which  had  received  200  lbs.  per  acre 
of  Lister’s  Superphosphate,  and  pick  out  the  strips 
left  without  Phosphates  for  comparison.  We  were 
utterly  unable  to  select  them  or  to  find  any  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  growth  of  straw,  or  size  and  plumpness 
of  the  heads,  though  we  passed  back  and  forth 
across  the  strips  with  and  without  phosphates. 
Before  giving  it  up,  Mr.  K.  will  try  another  brand 
of  phosphates,  to  see  if  the  lack  of  effect  upon 
the  grain  crop  be  not  due  to  poor  quality. 

Wheat  after  Wheat. 

The  field  of  22  acres  above  referred  to  is  mostly 
a  heavy  clay,  drained  only  by  ridging  and  deep 
dead-furrows.  In  1878,  it  was  an  oat  stubble,  with 
little  vegetation  upon  it.  After  summer-fallowing 
it  was  sown  to  wheat :  the  dead-furrows  were  too 
shallow,  and  it  drowned  out  so  as  to  yield  only  10 
bushels  per  acre,  and  the  clover  did  not  catch. 
After  cutting  the  wheat,  250  sheep  were  turned  in, 
and  they  ate  up  about  every  green  thing,  including 
a  considerable  supply  of  Canada  thistles,  of  which 
they  even  ate  the  plowed  up  roots,  so  that  none  are 
visible  this  year.  As  it  was  plowed,  the  soil  turned 
up  in  large  clay  lumps.  These  crumbled  in  the 
sun  and  rain  by  the  last  of  August,  when  the  har¬ 
rows  and  clod-crushers  were  kept  on  until  the  sur¬ 
face  was  fine.  Five  heavy  loads  per  acre  of  well- 
rotted  manure  were  harrowed  in,  and  the  first 
week  in  September  wheat  was  drilled  in  with  200 
lbs.  per  acre  of  phosphate  above  noted,  except  on 
the  test  plots.  The  dead- furrows  were  cut  deeply 
and  clover  sown  last  spring,  which  shows  a  good 
catch.— To-day  (June  15)  the  whole  field  shows 
good  for  25  to  35  bushels  per  acre,  the  latter  on  the 
dryes.t  portions.  It  goes  against  the  opinion  of 
those  who  predicted  a  failure  in  wheat  after  wheat. 
But  this  is  a  strong  clay  soil,  and  it  was  finely 
manured,  besides  the  previous  crop  was  poor. 
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A  Half-Stone  House,  Costing  $2,000. 

BT  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

The  design  here  given  represents  a  substantial 
and  convenient  house  for  well-to-do  farmers,  or 
others, who  may  find  it  suited  to  their  circumstances. 
The  outside  walls  of  the  first  story  are  of  stone, 
and  for  this  reason  the  design  will  be  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  those  living  where  building  stone  is  at 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE 

hand.  In  point  of  economy,  where  stone  walls  are 
determined  upon,  there  is  an  obvious  advantage  in 
this  half-stone  method.  The  ratio  of  cost  in  all 
masonry  increases  in  proportion  to  the  difficulty  in 
elevating  and  handling  such  heavy  materials  above 

a  convenient  hight _ Elevation  (fig.  1).— The 

outside  and  openings  are  symmetrically  arranged. 
The  walls  of  rough  masonry  accord  entirely  with 
the  sense  of  fitness  for  all  rural  structures,  and  they 
may  be  made  very  pleasing  in  appearance  by  dis¬ 
tributing  close  clinging  vines  along  their  sides, 
which  soon  grow,  and  add  greatly  to  the  home-like 
aspect.  The  foundation  or  cellar  walls  show  18 


HOUSE. 


inches  above  the  ground,  just  sufficient  to  allow 
for  windows  to  supply  necessary  light  and  ventila¬ 
tion  to  the  cellar.  The  principal  walls  being  of 
stone,  there  is  very  little  outside  wood- work  to  be 


destroyed  by  dampness  from  the  ground  or  shrub¬ 
bery.  The  body  of  the  building  may  therefore  be 
set  as  low  down  as  desirable  for  convenience. 
The  site,  however,  should  be  elevated,  for  dryness 
and  appearance.  The  earth  taken  from  the  cellar 
excavations  will  he  sufficient  in  most  cases  to  raise 
the  grounds  one  foot  immediately  surrounding  the 
house. ..  .Cellar  (fig.  2). — The  hight  is  61  feet. 
It  has  suitable  windows  for  light  and  ventilation, 
and  at  the  same  time 
is  sufficiently  below 
ground  to  be  warm  in 
winter  and  cool  in  sum¬ 
mer.  An  outside  en¬ 
trance  is  placed  under 
one  end  of  the  rear 
veranda.  The  Chim¬ 
neys  are  centrally  loca¬ 
ted,  and  have  openings 
in  them  for  ventilators 
leading  through  con¬ 
tinuous  flues  to  the  top. 
Stairs  are  arranged  lead¬ 
ing  tothe  kitchen  above. 

. .First  Story 

(fig.  3). — Hight  of  ceil¬ 
ing,  10  feet.  A  hall, 
three  rooms,  pantry, 
rear  entry,  and  closet 
form  the  general  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  story. 
There  are  three  outside 
entrances,  one  in  front 
and  two  in  the  rear. 
The  Main  Hall  is  of 
convenient  shape  and 
size,  and  is  entered  from 
the  front  porch ;  it  con¬ 
nects  with  each  of  the 
principal  rooms,  and 
contains  the  main  stairs. 
The  Parlor  is  octagonal 
in  form,  with  open¬ 
ings  symmetrically  arranged,  and  with  windows 
disposed  to  the  best  advantage  for  outlooks  and 
views.  The  two  sides  are  unbroken,  giving  space 
for  wall  furniture.  The  Dining-room  is  of  fair 
dimensions,  and  is  accessible  from  the  outside 
through  the  front  hall  and  rear  entry  ;  it  is  in  con¬ 
venient  connection  with  the  parlor  and  pantry,  and 
has  windows  in  front  and  on  one  side.  The  Kitchen 
i6  conveniently  arranged,  has  an  open  fire-place 
suitable  for  a  range,  with  a  large  double  window 
opposite ;  it  connects  through  doors  with  the  main 
hall,  pantry,  cellar  stairs,  and  rear  veranda,  and 
contains  a  pump,  sink,  and  three  wash-tubs.  The 
Pantry  is  full  size,  has  an  outside  window,  and 
is  thoroughly  shelved.  The  fear  entry  is  designed 
as  a  private  entrance,  and  has  cleats  and  hooks  for 
overcoats,  etc.  The  chimneys  are  located  where 
the  warmth  will  be  saved  to  the  interior,  and  greats 
ly  lessen  the  quantity  ©f  fuel  required  to  keep  the 
house  warm  in  cold  weather. . . .  Second  Story 
(fig.  4).— Hight  of  ceilings,  8  feet.  There  are  a 
hall,  four  chambers,  a  bed-room,  and  four  elosets. 
It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  no  waste  room.  The 
stair-landing  or  hall  is  in  the  center,  and  though 
occupying  but  little  space,  has  five  doors  leading 
to  the  several  apartments,  besides  one  door  open¬ 
ing  to  the  garret  6tairs.  Each  of  the  rooms  is  of 
fair  dimensions,  and  has  abundant  window  open¬ 
ings.  The  head-room  for  the  main  stairs  is  partial¬ 
ly  taken  from  the’ bed-room  floor,  forming  an  angle, 
with  clear  head-room  from  the  ceiling  below  to  the 
face  of  the  partition  seen  to  cross  the  stairs. — This 
angled  portion  is  “  squared  up,”  forming  a  shelf  in 
the  bed-room . . . .  Attic. — The  plates  show  2  feet, 
and  the  center  11  feet  above  the  floor.  The  whole 
is  floored  over  roughly  for  storage,  etc ....  Con- 
strnction. — The  cellar  and  first  story  walls  are 
of  broken  stone  laid  in  best  mortar,  in  the  cellar 
18  inches  thick,  and  in  the  first  story  16  inches. 
All  sills  and  lintels  are  of  blue  stone.  The  frame 
is  of  sawed  timber  of  sizes  indicated  in  the  estimate. 
The  siding  for  the  upper  portion  is  clap-boards,  laid 
on  sheathing  boards  of  even  thickness.  The  roofs 
are  of  shingles  laid  on  spruce  lath.  The  inside 
flooring  is  of  8-inch  spruce  tongue-and-grooved ; 


outside  of  44  inch  pine.  The  cellar  windows  have 
three  lights  each,  and  are  hung  with  butts  ;  all 
*■  other  windows  four  lights,  hung  to  balance  weights 
with  best  cord.  All  doors  are  of  pine,  panelled 
and  molded.  Plumbing  as  described  in  American 

n  ■  n 


Fig.  3.  — PLAN  OF  FIRST  STORY. 
Agriculturist  for  March,  1880,  page  93.  Plastering 
three-coat  work.  Painting  two  coats _ Esti¬ 

mate, — Cost  of  materials  and  labor  : 

115  yds.  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yd .  .  S  28  75 

184  perches  Stone-work  (complete),  $2.75  per  perch.  868  50 
130  feet  Blue  Stone  (sills,  lintels,  and  area  steps), 

at  12c.  per  foot .  15  60 

5,000  Brick  in  chimneys  (complete),  at  $12  per  M .  60  00 

C60yds.  Plastering  (openings  out)  (complete),  at 

25c.  per  yd . . .  165  00 

6,000  feet  Timber,  as  follows,  at  $15  per  M .  90  00 

1  Girder  4x8  in.  38  ft.  long.  14  Beams  3x8  in.  18  ft.  long, 
17  Beams  8x8  in.  15  ft.  long.  14  Beams  3x8  in.  14  ft.  long. 

12  Beams  3x8  in.  17  ft.  long.  8  Beams  3x7  in.  16  ft.  long. 

13  Beams  3x8  in.  13  ft.  long.  14  Beams  3x7  in.  18  ft.  long. 
Sills  3x8  in.  140  ft.  long.  14  Beams  3x7  in.  14  ft,  long. 

11  Posts  4x7  in.  10  ft.  long.  2  Valleys  3x7  in.  14  ft.  long. 

2  Ties  4x6  in.  9  ft.  long.  36  Rafters  3x5  in.  18  ft.  long. 
Ties  4x6  in.  27  ft.  long.  IS  Rafters  8x4  in.  11  ft,  long. 
Ties  4x6  in.  16  ft.  long.  1  Ridge  3x8  in.  35  ft.  locg. 

1  Plate  4x8  in.  32  ft.  long.  1  Ridge  3x7  in.  18  ft.  long. 
4  Plates  4x8  in.  9  ft.  long.  1  Veranda  3x7  in.  66  ft.  lon». 
16  Beams  3x8  in.  16  ft.  long. 

75  Joists,  at  15c.  each . . .  11  25 

200  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.  each . .  24  00 

150  Sheathing,  9%  in.  (body  of  2d  story),  at  25c.  each.  87  f 0 

260  Siding  (6-inch  Clap-boards),  at  12c.  each .  31  20 

32  wide  Ceiling  for  Gables,  at  28c.  each .  8  96 

Cornice  materials .  35  00 

350  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each .  21  00 

57  bunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  per  bunch . . .  71  25 

200  feet  Tin,  Valleys,  Gutters,  and  Leaders,  at  8c.  ft.  16  00 
54  feet  4-mch  Flooring  (for  outside),  at  25c.  each. . .  13  50 

345  feet  8-inch  Flooring  (for  inside),  at  28c.  each _  96  60 

9  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $3  each . .  27  00 


Fig.  4. — FLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

24  Plain  Windows  (complete),  at  $8  each. .  192  00 

22  Doors  (complete),  at  $8  each .  176  00 

Porch  and  Veranda  i complete).. . . . .  SO  (» 

Stairs  (complete),  $40 ;  Mantels  (complete)  $40. .  80  00 

Closet  finish  (complete) . .  — . . 

Plumbing  (complete,  $50;  Carting,  $15 .  66  00 

Painting  (complete) . 

150  Furring  Strips  1x2x12, at 4c.  each..................  6  00 

Carpenter’s  labor,  $120.00 ;  incidentals,  $94.89. . . .  214  89 

Total . $2,000  OO 
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The  Jersey  Cow  “Eurotas.” 

In  April,  1873,  Col.  R.  M.  Hoe,  sold  out  his  herd 
of  Jerseys.  They  were  chiefly,  perhaps  entirely, 
of  his  own  importation  and  breeding.  The  sale 
was  widely  advertised,  and  largely  attended,  and 
Mr.  A.  B.  Darling,  of  Darlington,  N.  J.,  the  well- 
known  host  of  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  paid  the 
highest  prices,  and  bought  the  best  animals.  For 
■“Vesta,”  (1235),  an  imported  cow,  bred  by  Lord 
Rokeby,  and  of  the  Dauncey  Stock,  he  paid  $700. 
For  “Leda”  (799),  a  daughter  of  “Jupiter”  (93), 


2nd,”  was  no  doubt  a  very  well  bred  bull.  He 
showed  it  in  his  appearance,  and  proves  it  in  his 
get.  “  Europa  ”  was  the  result  of  close  in-breed¬ 
ing,  a  strong,  vigorous,  healthy  animal,  showing 
not  the  least  evil  results  from  such  near  couplings. 
She  is  still  alive,  breeding  regularly,  and  was  sold 
in  May  last,  for  a  high  price.  “Rioter  2nd”  was 
therefore  an  entire,  and  strong  out-cross  upon  the 
“  Alphea  stock  ”  The  result  to  be  expected,  was 
that  the  offspring  would  possess  those  qualities,  for 
which  the  parents  had  been  bred,  in  an  intensified 
degree.  “Europa”  was  not  a  very  extraordinary 


which,  if  kept  by  itself,  might  prove  them  the  peers 
of  even  this  wonderful  cow  ? — A  question  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  answered,  is  not  the  less  worth 
considering.  Col.  Hoe  made  to  the  writer  an  in¬ 
teresting  statement  of  how  he  came  to  import  Jer¬ 
seys,  and  such  Jerseys.  His  first  importations  of 
cattle,  were  two  Shorthorns,  and  one  Devon, 
all  pure  of  course,  and  when  showing  his  little  Devon 
cow  to  Mr.  Edward  Faile,  whose  Devon  herd  was  at 
that  time  the  best  in  the  couutry,  he  told  him  that 
if  he  wanted  cows  of  a  pure  breed  for  “  Bright- 
side,” — his  beautiful  country  place,  now  within  the 


and  “Alphea”  (171),  he  paid  $640.  For  the  bull 
“Sarpedon,”  a  son  of  “  Mercury  ”  and  “  Europa,” 
(own  brother  and  sister — by  “Jupiter,”  out  of 
“Alphea,”)  $630.  With  these  he  bought  “  Eurotas,” 
(2454),  for  $325.  She  was  three  years  old,  half  sis¬ 
ter  to  “Leda,”  and  not  so  handsome. 

Mr.  Darling  was  disappointed  in  the  performance 
of  “Vesta.”  “Led?.’!  proved  with  him  an  excel¬ 
lent  butter  cow,  but  was  surpassed  by  her  half-sis¬ 
ter,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  “  Eurotas  ” 
is  the  daughter  of  “  Rioter  2nd,”  a  bull  imported  by 
Col.  Hoe,  bred  by  the  Marquis  of  Bristol,  and 
descended  from  the  famous  Dauncey  herd,  and 
“Europa,”  a  daughter  of  “Jupiter,”  out  of 
“Alphea,”  his  full  sister,  they  being  by  “  Saturn,” 
out  of  “  Rhea,”  both  imported  by  Col.  Hoe,  directly 
from  the  Island  of  Jersey.  “  Eurotas’  ”  pedigree, 
so  far  as  we  know  it,  therefore  runs  thus  (imported 
animals  in  Italics) : 

'Rioter  2d,  469,  bred  by  the  Marqnis  of  Bristol. 
Jupiter  93 


Eurotas 

2454 


Europa 

179 


'  Saturn  94 
I  Rhea  166 
I  Saturn  94 
!  Rhea  166 


Alphea  171 

A  short  pedigree,  but  an  instructive  one.  “  Rioter 


milker  or  butter  maker,  so  far  as  known,  (perhaps 
she  has  never  had  a  first  rate  chance),  but  “  Alphea  ” 
was,  and  so  was  “Rhea,”  doubtless  also  there 
were  extraordinary  milkers  and  butter  yielders 
in  “  Rioter  2nd  ”  line,  for  the  Dauncey  herd 
was  bred  with  extraordinary  care,  both  for 
color,  and  for  excellence  at  the  pail.  “  Eurotas  ” 
has  been  bred  as  a  “winter  cow,”  that  is,  to  calve 
in  the  late  autumn,  or  early  winter,  and  though 
yielding  well,  does  not  come  to  her  full  flow,  and 
yield  of  butter,  until  grass  comes.  This  is  remark¬ 
able,  that  a  cow  calving  in  December,  should  give 
more  milk  in  May,  than  at  any  time  during  the 
winter,  but  so  it  is  with  “  Eurotas  ”  this  year,  and 
the  same  was  true  last  year,  though  less  accurately 
observed.  The  extraordinary  production  of  butter 
of  this  cow,  was  not  observed  until  about  two  years 
ago.  She  is  not  handsome,  though  well  shaped ;  iu 
fact,  has  the  ideal  form  for  a  milch  cow,  not  exagger¬ 
ated.  She  was  bought  at  a  lower  figure  than 
the  other  cows,  and  for  this  reason  great  things 
were  not  looked  for,  and  her  milk  went  in  with 
that  of  the  common  herd.  How  many  cows  are 
there  whose  .milk  is  thus  mixed  with  that  of  others. 


limits  of  the  City  of  New  York — he  would  advise 
Mr.  Hoe  to  settle  upon  Jerseys,  and  that  if  he 
would  import  a  heifer  more  than  he  wanted  for 
himself,  on  his  next  trip,  he  would  take  one.  This 
Mr.  Hoe  did,  and  being  referred  by  a  business 
friend  in  London,  to  Lawrence  P.  Fowler,  the 
younger  member  of  the  firm  of  Michael  Fowlar  & 
Son,  he  gave  him  a  carte  blanche  order  for  half  a 
dozen  heifers  and  a  young  bull,  to  be  selected  with 
care,  and  shipped  within  six  months.  Richardson, 
and  others,  were  importing  Jerseys  to  New  York, 
and  limiting  Mr.  Fowler  in  his  purchases  to  £5,  or 
$25  a  head,  first  cost.  The  six  heifers  and  bull  cost 
Col.  Hoe  between  18  and  19  guineas  each,  on  an 
average,  besides  commissions.  The  famous  ani¬ 
mals  of  this  importation  were  “Saturn,”  “Rhea,” 
and  “Edith.”  Mr.  Faile  was  offered  first  choice, 
but  declined  it,  and  Col.  Hoe’s  manager  selected 
“  Rhea,”  Mr.  Faile  taking  “Edith.”  It  was  stock 
tracing  to  this  cow  “Edith”  (167),  which  being  cross¬ 
ed  'with  bulls  of  the  “  Alphea  Family,”  brought  the 
high  prices  at  Mr.  Kellogg’s  recent  combination  sale. 

The  animals  of  Col.  Hoe’s  importation,  were 
without  doubt  much  better  selected,  and  worth 
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more  than  those  which  American  breeders  were 
at  that  time  familiar  with.  Those  which  were 
selected  in  England,  proved  exceedingly  good. 
They  were  the  progeny  of  animals  bought  on  the 
Island  for  English  breeders,  and  selected  doubtless 
in  much  the  same  way.  The  dealer  taking  time, 
making  his  selection,  and  paying  the  farmer’s  price. 
The  rules  of  the  Am.  Jersey  Cattle  Club  exclude 
these  English  bred  animals  now,  unless  they  can  be 
traced  back,  animal  by  animal,  to  the  Island. 
Why  this  rule  should  prevail  now,  to  exclude  such 
animals  as  “  Rioter  2nd,”  and  “Vesta,”  we  do  not 
know,  and  certainly  it  seems  unwise ;  and  how  it 
comes  that  these  auimals,  tracing  simply  to  the 
herds  of  well-known,  reliable  English  breeders, 
were  admitted  to  registration,  does  not  appear. 

“  Eurotas’  ”  Butter  record  has  been  repeatedly 
given  for  one  week,  namely,  22  lbs.  bounces.  She 
has  been  tested  this  year  since  her  calving  in 
November — the  test  beginning  Nov.  10th. — Between 
this  date,  and  April  10th,  she  yielded  364  pounds, 
15  ounces  of  butter,  according  to  a  statement  pub¬ 
lished  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Kellogg.  From  him  we  obtain 
the  results  to  June  10th,  as  given  herewith. 

For  five  months  ending  April  10 . 364  lbs.  15  oz. 

“  the  month  “  May  10 .  73  lbs.  13  oz. 

“  “  “  Jnne  10 .  91  lbs.  9  oz. 

So  far,  in  seven  months  from  calving.  .530  lbs.  5  oz. 
This  last  monthly  statement  shows  over  three 
pounds  of  butter  a  day,  for  the  seventh  month  after 
calving,  and  about  the  fifth  of  pregnancy.  For  the 
last  day  of  the  record,  the  amount  of  butter  is  esti¬ 
mated,  being  taken  at  half  that  of  the  two  previous 
days.  Churning  is  done  on  alternate  days,  that  of 
the  9th  and  10th  being  churned  together. 

The  portrait  we  present,  is  copied  from  a  paint¬ 
ing  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Kitteridge  of  this  City,  kindly 
loaned  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Kellogg,  and  is  a  most  accurate 
picture  of  the  cow.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct 
attention  to  her  characteristic  wedge  shape,  heavy 
at  the  rear,  and  thin  and  delicate  forward,  or  to  the 
enormous  lacteal  development,  or  indeed,  to  the 
roomy  frame,  and  capacious  abdomen,  offering 
plenty  of  room  for  the  digestive  and  assimilative 
apparatus,  which  must  be  iD  the  very  best  order  for 
such  work  as  she  is  doing  with  ease  and  enjoyment 
all  the  time.  “  Eurotas  ”  is  of  a  brown  color,  lighter 
upon  the  legs  and  ridge  of  the  back,  where  it  ap¬ 
proaches  gray.  She  is  an  animal  of  excellent  con¬ 
stitution,  as  shown  by  her  form,  and  proved  by  her 
performance.  She  is  thick  through  the  breast, 
having  a  deep  sound  chest,  good  muscular  develop¬ 
ment,  and  excellent  under  pinning.  She  will  do 
well  on  a  mountain  pasture,  in  all  weather,  and  no 
doubt  equally  well  stall  fed,  and  with  little  exercise. 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  55. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 


I  was  greatly  distressed  by  the  drouth  this 
spring.  My  oats  were  set  back  wonderfully,  though 
in  good  season,  and  as  I  have  had  rather  poor  luck 
in  seeding  with  spring  grain  lately,  I  concluded  to 
sow  no  grass-seed,  but  cut  early  and  sow  grass  with 
turnips  on  the  oat  stubble. 

The  rag-weed  and  smart-weed  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  early  among  the  oats  and,  of  course,  grew  iu 
spite  of  the  dryness  of  the  soil.  I  was  led  there¬ 
fore  to  my  first  experiment  in 

Harrowing'  Growing  Grain. 

I  used  a  Thomas’  harrow,  and  the  soil  was  like 
an  ash  heap.  There  had  been  corn  on  the  ground 
last  year,  on  part  of  it  at  least,  and  the  stalks  were 
not  all  covered  and  there  were  a  few  stones.  Where 
the  harrow  teeth  caught  a  corn-stalk  destruction 
was  wrought,  apparently  at  least,  and  a  loose  clod 
or  stone,  or  any  thing  that  would  drag,  made  havoc 
also.  Where  the  harrow  ran  unimpeded  it  was  bad 
enough.  I  could  not  sit  on  the  harrow — that  made 
things  look  too  bad,  but  I  did  make  two  or  three 
bouts  for  experiment  sake.  The  Thomas’  harrow, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  three  small  harrows  drawn 
abreast  with  a  seat  for  the  driver  straddling  over 
them,  so  that  if  the  driver  sits  in  the  middle,  the 
pressure  of  his  weight  will  bear  evenly  upon  all, 
is  not  handy  to  turn  sharp  corners  with,  and  I  found 
Icould  leave  unharrowed  half-moon  shaped  patches 


in  the  corners  much  easier  than  not.  In  a  few 
cases  I  did  so  for  the  sake  of  comparison. 

A  sorrier  looking  field  of  oats  I  never  saw  than 
Ih at  was  after  once  going  over.  I  felt  sick,  and  my 
man,  Michael,  held  up  his  hands  aghast. 

We  had  one  or  two  scorching  days.  The  weeds, 
still  very  small,  were  killed  where  ever  sufficiently 
disturbed.  Then  we  had  a  fine  shower,  and  the 
prostrate  crop  revived  wonderfully.  The  result 
upon  the  weeds  was  so  satisfactory,  that  after  har¬ 
rowing  the  potatoes  just  showing  the  rows  well,  in 
part  of  the  same  lot,  I  put  the  harrow  on  to  the 
oats  for  the  second  time,  still  leaving  some  of  the 
corner  patches  which  were  missed  by  the  harrow 
the  first  time.  The  oats  were  six  to  ten  inches 
high,  measuring  the  full  length  of  the  leaves  of 
some  that  were  torn  out.  If  I  regarded  it  a  piece 
of  heroism  to  go  on  after  the  first  bout  at  the  first 
harrowing,  it  was  doubly  so  the  second  time,  and  I 
hesitated  seriously.  One  crop  of  weeds  had  been 
pretty  well  killed,  another  was  just  showing  itself 
in  the  seed  leaf,  having  sprung  up  after  the  shower, 
but  the  oats  were  so  large,  I  argued,  that  these  will 
never  have  a  chance  at  light  and  air  until  after  har¬ 
vest,  and  then  they  will  be  plowed  under.  I  re¬ 
sisted  temptation  and  harrowed  away.  The  crop 
looked  worse  than  ever,  and  seemed  to  pick  up 
very  gradually  during  the  excessively  dry  weather. 
We  had  rains  after  a  while  and  it  started  and 
soon  looked  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  now, 
June  12th,  is  a  pleasure  to  behold.  I  have  never 
had  a  grain  crop  so  free  from  weeds.  Another 
year  1  will  plan  to  harrow  four  times  at  least, 
especially  if  the  weather  be  moist.  In  dry  weather 
the  weeds  are  most  effectually  killed,  but  more  of 
the  oats  are  dragged  out  too.  I  have  heretofore 
reported  the  experiments  of  my  neighbors  in  har¬ 
rowing  grain,  but  this  is  my  own,  and  as  the  results 
tally  well  with  those  previously  reported,  I  am  well 
satisfied  to  inaugurate  the  new  practice  and  fol¬ 
low  it  at  least  until  we  get  to  hoeing  grain,  which 
I  well  believe  is  superior  practice. 

Bigr  Horses. 

There  is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  size  of  loads 
drawn  in  our  principal  cities,  especially  in  Boston 
and  New  York.  Boston  has  taken  the  lead  in  this 
matter,  and  her  buyers  have  picked  up  blocky,  heavy 
horses  all  over  the  country,  while  New  York  has 
been  satisfied  with  liighth.  The  leggy,  sixteen  to 
seventeen-hand  brutes  which  we  see  here  would 
not  sell  there,  for  they  go  all  for  weight.  For 
steady  draft,  large  slow  moving  teams  do  their  work 
more  economically  than  quick  moving  ones.  It  is 
far  better  to  go  once  with  a  heavy  load  than  twice 
with  light  ones.  It  is  your  comparatively  small, 
quick  going,  nervous  horses  that  baik.  Some¬ 
times  a  heavy  horse  will  refuse  to  draw,  but  rarely. 

At  the  French  sale  stables  they  put  a  horse — any 
draft  horse  they  have  to  sell— before  a  dray  with 
locked  wheels  and  make  him  draw  it,  or  at  least 
do  his  “level  bes.t,”  scratching  like  a  cat,  the  fire 
flying  from  the  pavement,  to  hrow  that  he  will  not 
balk.  Where  they  sell  draft  horses  in  this  country 
they  make  them  trot  off  to  show  their  fine  action 
and  style.  But  we  are  learning  fast,  the  Perche- 
ron,  Norman,  and  Clydesdale  stallions  that  come 
over  on  almost  every  steamer,  are  fast  making  a 
change  and  the  trucks  are  getting  larger  every 
season.  Now  we  need  better  pavements  and  better 
country  roads,  so  that  we  can  use  the  enormous 
power  of  these  large  horses  to  the  best  advantage. 
I  was  speaking  about  them  to  Thomas  Galbraith, 
formerly  manager  for  Mr.  Thorne  at  the  time  he 
had  the  famous  Duchess  Herd,  and  he  told  this 
story  about 

London  Truck  Horses. 

Mr.  Galbraith  took  two  large  bulls,  “Lord  Ox¬ 
ford,”  and  one  of  the  “Thorndale  Dukes,”  1  be¬ 
lieve,  out  to  England  for  the  purchaser.  He  landed 
in  London  and  Wanted  to  get  them  across  the  city 
to  a  railway  station,  distant  about  Jhree  miles. 
Rather  than  lead  them  over  on  the  always  slippery 
pavements  he  concluded  to  put  them  on  one  of  the 
low-hung  truck,  orplatform,  wagons  which  they  use 
for  moving  heavy  freight,  like  molasses  and  sugar 
hogsheads.  The  owner  of  a  line  of  one-horse 
vehicles  of  this  character  on  a  stand,  named  14 


shillings  ($3.50)  as  the  price  he  would  let  him  have- 
a  truck  for.  “Is  not  that  a  high  price?” — “No, 
it’s  right,  they’re  good  horses,”  said  the  truck 
owner. — “  Well,”  said  Galbraith,  “  I  will  give  them 
a  pretty  good  load.”— “  See  here,”  said  the  other, 
“  if  you  mean  to  put  over  three  tons  (6,720  pounds) 
behind  one  of  my  horses  for  that  trip  you  can’t 
have  them  at  all.” — When  afterwards  Galbraith 
came  along  with  the  two  bulls,  one  weighing  2,400, 
and  the  other  2,200,  standing  together  on  the  plat¬ 
form  drawn  by  one  horse,  he  was  greeted  :  “  Ha-ha  1 
Is  that  what  you  call  a  ‘pretty  good  load’  ?  ” 

We  will  come  to  this  one  of  these  days  in  this 
country,  but  we  must  have  better  roads,  heavier 
horses  and  stronger  trucks.  It  is  rare  to  see 
over  three  tons  behind  a  pair  of  horses  in  New 
York.  Six-ton  loads  are  certainly  as  frequently 
seen  in  Liverpool  and  London  as  loads  of  half  the 
weight  are  here. 

Feed  for  Butter. 

At  this  time  when  so  much  attention  is  given  to 
butter  production,  we  are  naturally  on  the  lookout 
for  fodder  that  will  improve  both  the  quantity  and 
the  quality  of  that  product.  Cora  fodder  holds  a 
deservedly  high  place  as  milk-producing  food,  but 
the  quality  of  the  milk  is  thin  unless  meal  be  added 
to  the  stalks,  or  fed  in  connection  with  them. 

Mr.  L.  W.  Ledyard,  of  Cazenovia,  Madison  Co., 
N.  Y.,  has  a  fine  herd  of  Channel  Island  cows,  both 
Jerseys  and  Guernseys,  and  finds  that  Golden  Mil¬ 
let  fed  to  his  cows  produces  a  marked  change  in 
the  quality  of  the  butter  and  probably  also  in  the 
quantity.  The  butter  comes  much  firmer  and  of  a 
more  granular  and  waxy  texture.  I  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  question  Mr.  L.  very  closely,  SO' 
as  to  learn  his  full  experience.  He  has,  however, 
established  the  fact  to  his  own  satisfaction  that 
this  is  the  best  food  he  can  give  his  cows  to  secure 
the  best  quality  of  butter.  I  would  have  been  glad 
to  know  how  Hungarian  or  other  millets  compared 
with  it.  The  comparison  in  Mr.  Ledyard’s  mind 
was  clearly  as  between  hay  and  corn  fodder,  and 
Golden  Millet.  Wheat  bran  is  a  milk-making  food, 
bnt  it  does  not  increase  the  butter  very  much. 
Cabbages  and  turnip  tops  increase  both  the  milk 
and  the  butter,  but  do  not  improve  the  flavor. 
Parsnips  and  carrots  certainly  and  largely  increase 
both  the  quantity  of  the  milk  and  yield  of  butter, 
and  improve  the  quality  of  the  latter.  Sugar  beets 
and  mangels  are  among  the  best  milk  producing 
articles  of  bovine  diet,  and  the  quality  does  not 
suffer  so  far  as  I  know.  How  important  it  is  that 
we  should  have  experiments,  yielding  definite  and 
valuable  results.  I  believe  the  New  York  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  bill  for 

An  Experiment  Station 
at  the  last  session.  Efforts  had  been  made  before 
for  an  appropriation  for  such  an  end,  and  now  w.e 
presume  we  may  give  the  credit  to  the  known  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Governor  in  the  institution  named  in 
honor  of  his  father,  and  which  in  the  popular 
mind  has  always  been  an  Agricultural  College. 
The  success  of  such  an  “Experiment  Station”  does 
not  depend  upon  appropriations,  though  money  is 
always  necessary.  It  too  often  happens  that  money 
easily  obtained,  as  by  vote  of  a  Legislature,  or  Act 
of  Congress,  is  easily  spent,  and  that  without  ac¬ 
complishing  the  ends  intended.  When  such  an 
institution  grows  by  its  own  necessities,  under  judi¬ 
cious  management,  it  is  sure  to  accomplish  great 
good.  There  are  hundreds  of  problems  presenting 
themselves  to  the  thinking  farmer,  and  student  of 
agriculture,  which  can  only  be  answered  on  the 
farm,  in  the  feeding  stalls,  or  pig  pens,  in  the  dairy 
or  in  some  other  practical  way  ;  where  the  land  and 
the  manure  heap,  the  live  stock  and  their  products, 
the  chemical  laboratory  and  microscope,  and  the 
whole  range  of  philosophical  instruments  from 
rain-gauges  to  lactometers,  in  one  way  or  another, 
in  good  earnest  hands,  cooperate  to  bring  about 
valuable  results. 


Preparation  for  Fall  Crops.— There  is  the 
good  and  the  poor  way  of  preparing  the  ground  for 
the  reception  of  the  seed  of  the  crops  sown  in  the 
fall.  The  large  average  yield  of  the  wheat  crop  of 
England  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  great  care 
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taken  to  prepare  the  ground  for  the  best  growth  of 
the  wheat  plant  before  the  grain  is  sown.  The 
fields  that  are  imperfectly  plowed  and  indifferently 
harrowed  are  far  too  common  with  us,  and  until 
the  soil  is  made  deep  and  mellow  by  thorough 
tillage,  all  the  manure  and  artificial  fertilizers  we 
may  apply  will  not  bring  the  yield  of  our  fall  sown 
crops  to  the  most  profitable  point.  A  little  extra 
work  in  preparation  will  many  times  bring  a  large 
margin  of  profit  when  it  comes  to  gather  the  harvest. 


Tenant  Farming. 

In  the  Eastern  and  Middle  -States  there  are  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  of  small  means  who  either  can 
not,  or  do  not  wish  to,  “go  West.”  These  must 
occupy  rented  farms,  and,  in  many  eases,  be  con¬ 
tent  to  do  so  for  a  long  term  of  years.  Under  the 
present  revival  of  interest  in  agriculture,  and  as 
methods  of  cultivation  grow  more  elaborate  and 
expensive,  the  tendency  will  probably  be  towards 
an  increase  of  this  class  ;  and,  therefore,  much  of 
the  farming  of  the  future,  in  the  section  named, 
will  depend  for  its  success  on  a  satisfactory  work¬ 
ing  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  system  in  some 
form.  Why  should  not  the  co-operation  involved 
in  working  a  farm  “  on  shares,”  for  instance,  be  as 
Satisfactory  and  profitable  to  both  parties,  on  an 
average,  as  other  partnership  ?  I  assume  that  it  is 
not  generally  a  success,  that  being  the  prevailing 
impression,  and  it  "becomes  important  to  know 
whether  the  reasons  for  failure  may  not  be  remova¬ 
ble.  Why  should  not  tenant  farming  with  us  do, 
not  only  as  well  for  both  owner  and  farmer  as  is 
usual  in  England,  bat  letter,  because  of  our  superior 
advantages  in  climate,  markets,  etc.  ? 

There  are  large  amounts  of  capital  in  the  East 
looking  in  vain  for  investment  at  from  four  to  six 
per  cent.  There  are  also  thousands  of  farms  within 
easy  reach  of  our  seaboard  'cities,  that  Instead  of 
being  worked  are  “  muxed,”  as  a  Jersey  friend  of 
mine  puts  it,  the  condition  probably  standing  at  its 
worst,  as  a  rale,  where  the  occupant  is  a  tenant. 
Now,  is  this  situation  without  remedy  ?  Why 
would  it  ncft  pay  for  men  who  have  capital  aud 
some  knowledge  of,  and  taste  for,  farming  (al¬ 
though  in  other  business),  to  buy  these  farms, — 
they  are  always  for  sale-rent  to  a  first-lass  farmer 
“  on  shares,”  spend  some  money  in  improving  the 
land,  and  “push  things'”  generally  ?  I  say  on  shares, 


Dynamometers,  or  Force  Measurers. 

The  working  of  all  machinery  requires  power  or 
force,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  be  able  to 


Fig.  2_ — DYNAMOMETER,  OK  FORCE-MEASURER 

because,  under  the  present  condition  of  fanning, 
probably,  with  a  fixed  money  rent,  the  temptation 
would  be  for  the  owner  to  negleet  and  for  the 
farmer  to  “skin”  the  land.  It  seems  reasonable 
that  such  a  double  team  should  be  able  to  do  much 
more  with  a  farm  than  any  one  party  of  moderate 
1  means.  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  comments 
and  criticisms  on  these  points.  If  it  can  be  shown 
that  much  of  the  capital  now  made  a  foot-bail  of  in 


Fig.  2,— ELLIPTIC  DYNAMOMETER. 

our  large  cities,  can  be  profitably  put  against  the 
skill  and  labor  of  farmers  who  have  means  to 
properly  stock  and  work  a  farm,  but  not  sufficient  to 
buy  it,  I  think  a  long  step  forward  will  have  been 
made  in  the  agriculture  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle 
States.  Philadelphia. 


Fig.  3.— DYNAMOMETER,  in  COMPACT  FORM :  S,  S,  spring  ;  F,  cross-lever. 

measure  this  force.  To  this  end  Dynamometers 
have  been  constructed.  The  simplest  form  of  the 
power  or  force-measurers — for  that  is  the  meaning 
of  their  name— is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  consists  of 
a  coiled  spring  encased  in  b,  bearing  an  index,  a, 
which  moves  along  a  graduated  scale  as  the  coil  is 
extended.  One  end  of  the  Dynamometer  is  fas¬ 
tened  to  the  object  upon  which  the  force  acts,  as  a 
plow  or  mowing  machine,  and  the  other  is  attached 
to  the  source  of  the  power  or  force ;  the  horse,  ox, 
or  steam  engine.  It  is  evident  that  this  instrument 
in  its  simplest  form  is  only  a  very  strong  and  heavy 
spriDg  balance,  and  is  used  for  “  weighing  ”  the 
force  exerted  by  a  horse,  for  example,  instead  of 
the  pull  of  gravity  as  the  balance  does  in  simple 
weighing.  The  amount  of  force  to  draw  a  plow, 
for  example,  is  shown  by  the  place  the  index  takes 
upon  the  scale.  A  second  form  of  Dynamometer 
is  shown  in  figure  2.  The  ends  of  the  oval  spring, 

Q,  Q,  are  attached  to  the  draught  and  object  drawn. 

The  greater  the  force  exerted  the  nearer  the  sides 
of  the  spring  will  be  brought  together,  and  the 
amount  of  power  is  shown  by  the  pointer, 
which  is  moved  along  the  scale  by  the  rod, 

E,  pressing  on  the  base  of  the  pointer.  A 
third  form  of  Dynamometer  is  shown  in 
figure  3,  bringing  the  spring,  S,  S,  aud  the 
graduated  scale  near  together,  thus  mak¬ 
ing  the  instrument  more  compact.  In  the  first  and 

second  forms  there  is  a  great  inconvenience  - 

and  lack  of  accuracy  arising  from  the  rapid  . - - 

vibrations  of  the  index  caused  by  the  un-  _ 

equal  resistance  of  the  object  at  different 
moments,  and  the  unsteady  motion  of  the 
horses.  The  trouble  is  removed  in  the  third 
kind,  by  attaching  to  one  end  of  the  index, 

E,  a  piston  which  works  in  a  cylinder,  C,  filled 
with  oil.  The  piston  has  a  small  hole 
through  which  the  oil  passes  from  one  side 
to  the  other  as  the  draught  varies  aud  causes 
the  piston  to  move,  and  does  away  with  any 
sadden  or  jerking  motion.  A  more  ac¬ 
curate  instrument  is  the  Self-recording 
Dynamometer,  which  marks  all  the  vibra 
tions  upon  a  strip  of  blank  paper  by  means 
of  a  pencil  fixed  on  the  index.  The  paper 
is  moved  along  slowly  by  being  placed  on 
two  rollers,  one  of  which  unwinds  the  paper 


the  merits  of  a  plow,  mowing  machine,  etc.,  is 
greater  than  it  might  seem  at  first  sight.  Two 
plows  may  do  the  same  work,  and  do  it  equally 
well ;  but  the  Dynamometer  may  show  that  one  re¬ 
quires  a  fourth  more  force  than 
the  other.  There  would  be  a  great 
saving  in  such  a  case  in  buying 
the  plow  with  the  lighter  draught. 
Figure  6  is  the  Dynamometer  now 
much  in  use  ;  it  is  strikingly  sim¬ 
ple  in  its  construction,  as  the  illus¬ 
tration  shows,  and  made  by  Fair¬ 
banks  &  Co.,  of  “  Standard  Scale  ” 
renown.  These  instruments  range 
in  capacity  from  600  to  2,000  lbs. 
We  do  not  claim  that  the  measure¬ 
ment  of  the  force  by  the  Dyna¬ 
mometer  is  perfectly  accurate,  but 
it  is  acknowledged  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  of  great  value  in  testing  the 
draught  of  machines,  and  to  its 
use  in  the  various  trials  of  mow¬ 
ers,  reapers,  plows,  etc.,  at  fairs 
and  elsewhere,  we  are  doubtless 
indebted  to  the  great  improve¬ 
ments  in  lessening  the  draught  of 
farm  implements.  When  the  test 
is  made  with  great  care,  and  the 
trials  are  of  sufficient  length  and  variety,  there  is 
no  other  method  equal  to  that  of  the  Dynamometer. 


Autumn  Seeding  to  tlrass.-It  is  the  gen¬ 
eral  custom  to  seed  to  grass  after  some  grain  crop, 
as  wheat,  oats,  or  barley  ;  but  when  it  is  desired  to 
get  a  field  into  grass  in  the  quickest  possible  tints, 
this  practice  need  not  be  followed.  Grass  aud 
clover  seed  may 
be  sown  this 
month  with  the 
probability  of 
success.  This  is 
not  without  its 
risks;  a  dry  spell 
may  prevent  the  Fig.  4. — self-recording  dyna- 
seedfrom  gerrai-  mometer. 

nating  until  the  season  of  growth  is  pretty  well 
passed,  when  only  a  poor  “  catch  ”  will  be  obtained. 
A  shelter  to  the  young  grass  and  clover  plants  that 
will  protect  them  from  the  hot  sun,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  too  dry, 
is  very  desirable:  For  this  purpose  no  crop  is  bet¬ 
ter  adapted  than  white  turnips,  which  grow  quick¬ 
ly,  and  with  their  broad  leaves  make  a  protection 
to  the  grass  seed  and  young  plants,  and  shade  for 
the  soil.  For  the  good  of  the  grass  it  is  not  best  to 
have  the  turnips  grow  very  large,  otherwise  there  _ 
may  be  danger  from  smotheriug  ;  but  a  fair  yield ' 
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upon  the  other.  The  rollers  which  carry  the  pa¬ 
per  are  turned  by  a  wheel  running  on  the  ground, 
and  giving  its  motion  to  the  rollers  through  an 
endless  chain,  and  working  the  cogwheel  of  an  end¬ 
less  screw.  A  Self-recording  Dynamometer  is  shown 
in  figure  4,  and  a  portion  of  the  paper  showing  the 
record  is  given  in  figure  5;  the  short  lines,  a,  b, 
show  the  quick  changes  of  the  index.  With  this 
attachment  a  permanent  register  is  made  of  the 
force  required  for  the  working  of  different  imple¬ 
ments,  and  with  an  accuracy  beyond  dispute. 

The  importance  of  a  force  test  in  deciding  upon 


Fig.  5. — MARKINGS  OF  THE  SELF-RECORDING  DYNAMOMETER. 

of  turnips  may  be  secured  with  no  danger  to  the 
grass.  The  turnips  sho'uld  be  pulled  early,  at 
which  time  the  clover  will  be  well  started,  and  will 
soon  thicken  up  aud  cover  the  ground  before  win- 


Fig.  6. 

ter  sets  in.  With  a  good  dressing  of  manure,  an 
early  start  may  be  secured  in  the  spring,  and  a 
good  crop  of  hay  or  a  fine  pasture  results.  When 
the  soil  is  continuously  moist,  deep  and  mellow, 
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the  grass  seed  may  he  sown  alone ;  but  in  most 
cases  it  is  safer  to  provide  a  shading  crop,  like  the 
turnips,  besides  a  good  return  for  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  is  at  once  obtained  in  a  valuable  crop  of 
roots  for  feeding  the  stock  in  autumn  or  early  winter. 


The  Sheep  Rot,  or  Liver  Fluke. 

The  wet  season  of  1879,  in  England,  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  unusually  fatal  out-break  of  the  “Rot  ” 
among  sheep.  At  five  other  dates  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  century,  wet  seasons  have  preceded  visitations 
of  this  very  destructive  disease,  namely :  in  1808, 
1817,  1824, 1830,  and  1853.  The  association  in  time 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  “Rot,”  with  a  season  of 
unusual  rain,  is  enough  to  suggest  that  there  may 
be  some  direct  relation  between  the  two.  Through 
investigations  of  such  naturalists  as  Dr.  Cobbold, 
Von  Siebold,  and  others,  the  precise  nature  of  the 
Sheep  Rot  has  been  discovered,  and  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  wet  season,  and  the  unusual  abundance  of 
the  disease  established.  The  “  Rot  ”  is  caused  by  a 
parasitic  animal  known  as  Distoma  hepaticum,  which 
takes  up  its  abode  iu  the  ducts  in,  and  leading  to, 
the  liver,  and  hence  popularly  called  Liver  Fluke. 
The  Fluke  is  a  sucking  worm  resembling  the  leech.. 


of  a  flat,  oval  shape,  thick  and  rounded  at  one  end, 
and  provided  with  a  sucker  or  mouth.  The  full- 
grown  parasites  are  shown,  separated  from  the 
liver,  in  fig.  1,  and  small  ones,  but  partly  grown,  are 
represented  in  fig.  2.  These  little  animals  are  quite 
highly  organized,  being  provided  with  a  digestive 
apparatus,  and  a  branched  intestinal  canal,  fig.  3, 
and  a  system  of  veins  and  blood  vessels,  shown  in 
fig.  4.  The  life-history  of  this  parasite,  about  which 
in  former  years  there  was  much  conjecture,  and 
even  dispute,  is  now  thoroughly  uhderstood.  The 
mature  Fluke,  as  found  in  the  sheep’s  liver,  is  the 
end  of  a  series  of  transformations,  which  we  will 
trace  from  the  egg  of  the  perfect  Fluke,  through 
its  changes,  around  to  the  full  grown  Fluke  again. 

.The  egg,  after  leaving  the  Fluke,  finds  its  way  into 
the  intestines  of  the  sheep,  and  is  expelled  with  its 
excrement.  If  the  egg  falls  upon 
dry  soil,  and  no  water  reaches  it,  it 
soon  perishes ;  if,  however,  the  egg- 
meets  with  sufficient  moisture,  it 
soon  hatches  into  a  small  embryo, 
which  is  propelled  by  minute  hair¬ 
like  appendages.  In  a  short  time 
legs  are  provided,  and  the  young  Fluke  becomes  a 
crawling  “worm.”  In  this  form  it  gains  entrance 
to  the  body  of  some  snail,  and  begins  its  parasitic 
life.  Within  the  flesh  of  the  snail, 
the  Fluke  becomes  encysted,  or  en¬ 
closed  in  a  kind  of  sac,  in  which  state 
buds  are  formed,  which,  breaking 
away,  leave  the  snail,  and  become 
like  small  tadpoles,  moving  about  by- 
means  of  their  long  slender  tails. 
These  again  enter  the  snails  and  be¬ 
come  parasitic,  and  afterwards  en¬ 
cysted  for  the  second  time.  In  this 
pupa,  or  resting  state, the  Fluke  is  con¬ 
veyed  from  the  grasses,  upon  which 
the  sheep  feeds,  into  the  stomach  of 
Fig-  3-  the  sheep,  and  once  there,  the  final 
leech-like  state  of  the  parasite  is  quickly  assumed, 
and  finding  its  way  into  the  gall  ducts  of  the  liver, 
it  reaches  its  last  state,  and  does  its  most  destruc¬ 
tive  work.  With  this  sketch  of  the  development 
of  the  Fluke,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  relation 
between  a  wet  season,  and  the  prevalence  of  the 
“Rot”  in  the  season  following.  The  hatching  of 


Fig.  2. 


the  egg  of  the  Fluke  is  dependent  upon  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture  when 
it  is  passed  from  the  sheep  and  falls  to  the  ground. 
The  young  Fluke  afterwards  must  enter  the  snail, 
but  the  snail  lives  only  in  water,  or  in  very  moist 
localities.  In  wet  seasons,  the  number  of  such 
localities  is  extended,  the  number  of  eggs  that 
hatch  is  greatly  increased,  as  is  the  number  of 
snails,  bearing  the  parasite  in  its  first  stages.  The 
Fluke  often  occurs  in  sheep,  without 
its  presence  being  suspected.  It  is  only 
when  it  is  sufficiently  abundant  to  pro¬ 
duce  “Rot,”  that  attention  is  called  to 
it.  In  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  there 
is  an  increased  appetite,  and  a  tendency 
to  fatten.  This  has  been  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  English  feeders,  who  it  is 
said  have  purposely  “  Rotted  ”  their 
sheep,  in  hastening  them  on  to  the 
shambles.  This  unnatural  excitement 
of  the  first  stages  of  the  disease,  is  soon 
followed  by  a  falling  away  in  condition  ; 
the  color  of  the  eye,  instead  of  its  usual 
becomes  tallowy  in  appearance,  the 
skin  becomes  wet,  and  the  wool  loose.  As  the  dis¬ 
ease  advances,  dropsy  develops,  and  a  watery 
tumor  appears  below  the  lower  jaw  ;  the  whole 
system  becomes  deranged,  and  in  a  short  time  the 
sheep  is  the  pitiable  object  shown  in  figure  5. 
This  engraving  of  a  sheep  in  the  last  stages  of 
“  Rot,”  as  well  as  those  of  the  Fluke,  are  borrowed 
from  that  excellent  and  practical  work,  Stevvart’s 
“Shepherd’s  Manual.”  When  an  animal  reaches 
this  condition,  the  end  soon  follows,  and  the  sheep 
dies  in  a  state  of  rottenness  throughout. 

Eemedy. — Whenever  the  Flukes  have  found  their 
way  into  the  liver  of  the  sheep  in  any  considerable 
numbers,  there  is  no  practical  way  of  removing 
them — death  must  shortly  follow.  Sheep  may  live, 
and  even  thrive  when  infested  with  Flukes  to  a 
slight  extent :  but  the  shepherd  should  always  be 
on  his  guard  against  them.  In  the  present  case, 


Fig.  5.— SHEEP  AFFECTED  WITH  FLUKE. 

the  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  far  more  than  the 
pound  of  cure,  and  therefore  the  flocks  should  be 
kept  from  feeding  upon  low  lands,  and  never  al¬ 
lowed  to  drink  from  pools  of  stagnant  water  sur¬ 
rounded  by  dense  vegetation,  as  in  such  places  the 
fluke-bearing  snails  abound.  The  Liver  Rot  is  in 
one  sense  very  much  a  question  of  drainage. — A 
recent  article  in  the  “  Agricultural  Gazette  ”  (Lon¬ 
don)  on  this  subject  states  that  the  “tender  Merino 
sheep  first  falls  a  victim,  while  the  Lincolns,  or 
still  stronger  cross-bred,  stand  the  best.”  The 
Fluke  has  prevailed  to  some  extent  in  this  country ; 
there  has  been  a  recent  outbreak  of  it  in  Oregon, 
and  we  should  profit  by  the  lesson  of  the  very  seri¬ 
ous  loss  abroad,  and  strive  to  keep  our  flocks  from 
the  pest,  especially  in  seasons  of,  and  those  follow¬ 
ing,  unusual  rains,  by  guarding  them  from  feeding 
in  low  lands  where  the  infested  snails  may  abound. 


Curing  Fodder  Corn.— The  chief  drawback 
with  fodder  corn  is  the  difficulty  of  properly  curing 
such  a  heavy  crop  of  succulent  green  herbage. 
When  it  is  remembered  that  30  tons  per  acre  has 
been  reached,  the  problem  of  curing  is  seen  to  be 
an  important  one.  The  French  system  of  ensilage 
may  in  time  come  to  the  rescue  and  provide  a 
method  of  preservation  that  retains  the  fodder  in 
its  green  state  ;  but  the  introduction  of  such  a 
system  must  be  slow,  and  until  then  the  old  method 
of  dry  preservation  must  be  practiced.  The  put¬ 
ting  together  of  large  quantities  of  half-cured  stalks 
must  be  abandoned,  as  it  has  been  the  greatest 
source  of  loss  to  those  who  have  grown  fodder 
corn.  The  mow  should  be  thoroughly  ventilated 


Fig.  4. 
brightness, 


by  shafts  passing  up  through  its  center,  and  when 
the  fodder  is  put  in  stacks,  they  should  be  of  small 
size,  holding  but  a  few  tons, and  better  still,  provided 
with  a  shaft,  made  of  a  few  boards,  in  the  middle. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Chicken  Coop. — Mr.  L.  Prentice,  Leavenworth 
Co.,  Kansas,  sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  a 
chicken  coop,  which  is  given  iu  figure  1.  The  frame 
is  made  of  pine.  Three  of  the  sills  are  one  inch 
thick  and  three  inches  wide,  the  front  one  being 
one  inch  square,  and  let  into  the  lower  corners  of 
the  side  sills.  The  ridge  pole  is  one  inch  square, 


and  the  rafters  are  made  of  lath.  The  frame  is 
covered  with  common  cotton  domestic,  put  on  with 
small  tacks.  Five  yards  of  domestic  will  cover 
four  coops,  and  last  two  or  three  years  if  housed 
when  not  in  use.  Such  a  covering  excludes  the 
rain,  snow,  and  wind,  yet  the  sunlight  passes 
through,  giving  warmth  and  light.  Mr.  L.  writes  : 
“  We  have  never  lost  a  chicken  from  a  rain  or  snow 
storm  while  iu  these  coops,  and  we  use  no  other. 
A  group  of  them  resembles  a  camp-meeting  ground. 
When  necessary  to  close  up  the  coop,  as  at  night, 
we  set  up  a  board  in  front,  or  set  two  or  more  to¬ 
gether,  thus  closing  each  other.” 


-Mr.  L.  W.  Gray- 

13 


Hen’s  Nests  from  Barrels. 
son,  Jefferson  Co., 

Miss.,  sends  his  plan 
of  making  nests  from 
barrels  as  follows : 

Saw  the  barrel  in 
halves  through  the 
line,  A,  A,  figure  2,  and 
then  nail  the  hoops  on 
to  the  staves  securely. 

Saw  the  hoops  through 
the  line,  B,  B ,  and  each 
part,  when  provided 
with  a  bottom,  C,  and 
cleats,  D,  D,  to  keep 
it  in  place,  makes  a 
substantial  waterproof  &  cutting  the  barrel. 
nest  that  can  be  fastened  to  a  post  or  the  side  of  a 
building.  The  nest  complete,  is  shown  in  figure  3, 
and  is  attached  to  the  base  of  a  post. 


Barn-Yards. — For  good  reasons  the  barn-yard 
is  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  a  farm, 
and  its  proper  keeping  should  be  constantly  iu 


mind.  The  manure  here  saved  or  lost,  in  a  great 
measure,  determines  the  success  or  failure  of  all 
other  farm  operations.  The  chief  points  to  be  ob¬ 
served  are  cleanliness  and  healthfulness  of  the  ani¬ 
mals  there  confined,  and  the  saving  of  all  the  ma- 
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nure  that  is  produced  by  them.  Both  of  these  ends 
are  accomplished  by  having  enough  bedding  or 
litter  to  absorb  all  the  moisture  and  cover  the 
droppings.  The  yard  should  be  so  constructed 
that  it  is  not  washed  by  the  dashing  rains  of  sum¬ 
mer,  but  being  comparatively  level  the  litter  holds 
the  excess  of  moisture.  In  this  way  a  good  supply 
of  the  best  manure  is  made.  The  straw  stacks  that 
often  stand  by  themselves  in  the  open  field  should 
furnish  the  necessary  litter  for  the  barn-yard,  in¬ 
stead  of  slowly  rotting  away  where  they  stand. 


A  Barn-Door  Holder. 


A  simple  apparatus  for  holding  a  swinging  barn¬ 
door  open  at  any  point,  was  described  to  us  in 


Livingston  Co.,  N.  T.  (We  did  not  note  down  the 
name  of  the  contriver — an  aged  farmer,  who  busies 
himself  with  making  new  devices  for  ordinary 
Work.)  This  is  a  stick,  2  to  3  feet  long,  with  an 
iron  ring  or  thimble  around  the  lower  end,  to 
prevent  splitting.  A  sharpened  iron  rod  of  any  de¬ 
sired  length  is  driven  in.  The  other  end  is  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  hook  to  catch  into  a  staple  driven  into 
the  door.  When  not  in  use,  it  is  turned  horizon¬ 
tally,  and  the  lower  end  rests  on  a  spike  or  wooden 
pin,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  line  in  the  engraved 
sketch.  A  similar  stick  on  the  other  side  could  be 
used,  if  it  is  desired  to  hold  the  door  only  partly 
open,  instead  of  swinging  it  back  against  the  side 
of  the  barn,  or  against  a  stray  post  or  other  object. 


A  Rustic  Seat,  Quickly  Made. 

Among  Mr.  Judd’s  “  Notes  by  the  Way,”  we  find 
a  brief  sketch  of  a  Rustic  Seat  he  saw  on  the  shaded 
grass-plot  around  the  residence  at  the  farm  of  Wm. 
R.  McNair,  near  Lima,  Livingston  Co.,  N.  Y. — One 
end  of  a  Linden  (Basswood)  log  was  found  to  be 
too  knotty  and  other¬ 
wise  unfit  for  sawing 
into  boards.  A  piece 
28  or  30  inches  long 
was  cut  off  with  a  cross¬ 
cut  saw,  for  fuel.  One 
of  the  daughters  found 
a  •  better  use  for  it. 
First,  at  15  inches  from 
the  lower  end,  the  block 
was  cut  more  than  half 
through  with  a  cross-cut 
saw.  Then  with  an  axe, 
and  finally  with  a  chisel, 
A  cheap  rustic  seat.  tlic  seat  portion  was 
split  and  cut  out,  as  shown  in  the  sketch.  All  this 
was  accomplished  in  half  an  hour  or  so  during  the 
nooning  hour,  by  a  couple  of  the  farm  hands.  The 
saw-cut  under  the  arms  will  not  affect  the  solidity 
of  the  arms.  This  might  be  filled  with  a  bit  of  put¬ 
ty,  or  a  mixture  of  dry  clay  and  oil,  to  keep  out 
water  and  prevent  future  decay.  A  small  gutter 
somewhere  in  the  seat,  to  carry  out  rain  when  fall¬ 
ing  upon  it,  would  be  useful.  Such  seats  as  these, 
quickly  made  at  no  cost,  may  be  quite  freely  pro¬ 
vided  for  door  yards,  fruit  yards,  shady  corners,  etc. 


Tlie  lf-Year  Locust,  or  Cicada.— This 
destructive  insect,  which,  in  the  same  locality, 


makes  its  appearance  every  seventeenth  year,  is 
now  exciting  attention  on  a  number  of  places  in  the 
United  States.  This  brief  description  of  the  Locust 
is  given  in  answer  to  the  questions  concerning  it, 
sent  to  the  American  Agriculturist.  The  mature  in¬ 
sect  resembles  the  Harvest-fly,  but  its  head  is 
narrower,  with  red  eyes  and  large  wings  the  veins 
of  which  are  orange  red.  The  females  are  provided 
with  powerful  piercers,  with  which  they  make  nar¬ 
row  grooves  in  the  twigs  and  small  branches  of 
forest  and  fruit  trees,  and  in  which  they  deposit 
about  20  eggs,  arranged  in  a  double  row.  After 
thus  laying  400  to  500  eggs,  the  insect  dies.  It  is 
this  cutting  into  the  branches  that  is  the  source  of 
damage  done  by  the  Cicada,  as  it  weakens  the 
limbs,  causing  many  of  them  to  break  away  from 
the  tree  during  storms,  etc.  The  males  only  are 
provided  with  a  tightly  stretched  membrane,  like  a 
drum,  which  when  made  to  vibrate  produces  the 
sound  that,  when  coming  from  a  large  number, 
suggests  the  rumbling  or  dull,  obscure  noise  of  a 
threshing  machine  in  operation  at  a  distance.  The 
eggs  hatch  in  about  six  weeks,  and  soon  after  the 
larvae  or  grubs  drop  to  the  ground.  The  larva 
is  white  and  by  the  aid  of  its  lobster-like  claws 
burrows  at  once  into  the  earth,  where  they  feed  on 
the  roots  of  plants,  during  their  long  unnoticed  sub¬ 
terranean  existence  of  17  years.  When  its  “  time 
is  up,”  so  to  speak,  the  grub  comes  near  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  soil,  and  remains  for  a  number  of  days 
in  the  inactive  pupa  state ;  after  a  while,  the  perfect 
insect  comes  forth  through  a  rent  in  the  back  of 
the  pupa-skin,  and  the  circle  of  life  of  the  Cicada 
is  complete.  A  new  deposit  of  eggs  soon  follows, 
branches  are  again  destroyed,  the  dull  drumming 
fills  the  land,  and  a  second  seventeen  years  of 
underground  life  is  entered  upon. 


Wood  and  Cement  Water  Pipes. 


Mr.  “F.  S.,”  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  sends  sketches 
and  descriptions  of  cheap  home-made  water  pipes 


to  be  enclosed  in  hydraulic  cement.  A  wooden  pipe 
is  made  of  two  strips  of  pine  plank,  inch  thick 
by  4  inches  in  width ;  these  are  hollowed  out  in 
the  center  by  a  molding  machine  and  the  two 
pieces  joined  together  to  make  a  tube,  as  shown  in 
cross-section  in  figure  1.  The  strips  should  be 


Fig.  2.— WATER-PIPE  OF  BOARDS. 


about  12  feet  in  length,  their  ends  are  cut  square, 
and  they  arc  put  together  joined  end  to  end,  by 
means  of  a  ring  of  galvanized  sheet  iron— a  ferule 
of  such  iron  as  stove  pipes  are  made  of.  These 
ferules  are  three  inches  long ;  one  of  them  is 
placed  between  the  ends  of  two  sections  of  plank 
pipe,  which  are  driven  together,  when  the  ring  will 
have  the  position  shown  by  the  dotted  ring  in  figure 


1.  In  this  way  a  secure  water-tight  joint  is  made. 
The  two  halves  of  the  pipe  are  fastened  together 
by  screws  placed  six  inches  apart.  The  pipe  is 
now  ready  for  its  encasement  of  cement,  which 
should  be  made  of  one  part  cement,  two  parts 
clean  sand,  and  two  or  three  parts  small  gravel 
stones.  The  pipe  should  be  laid  below  the  frost 
line  and  after  being  placed  in  the  ditch  the  con¬ 
crete  as  it  is  prepared  should  be  put  around  it. 

Another  kind  of  pipe  is  made  of  inch  pine  strips 
joined  as  shown  in  figure  2.  First  nail  together  the 


strips  B,  B,  and  C,  C,  after  which  the  boards  A ,  A, 
are  nailed  on  as  shown  in  the  figure.  These  strips 
give  strength  to  the  pipe ;  the  nails,  six  inches 
apart,  being  long  and  passing  well  into  the  strips 
B,  B.  The  pipe  thus  made  which  may  have  a 
“throat”  li  to  2  inches  in  diameter  is  afterwards 
encased  in  the  cement  concrete,  the  same  as  pipe 
in  figure  1.  An  outlet  for  the  water  from  the  pipe 
may  be  made  as  shown  in  figure  3.  A  piece  of  iron 
tubing  of  the  length  required,  with  a  bend  at  the 
upper  end  is  threaded  at 
the  bottom  and  made  to 
screw  into  an  iron  plate,  fig. 

4,  fastened  upon  the  pipe  at 

the  point  of  outflow,  below 

which  a  hole  is  bored 

through  the  side  of  the  pipe; 

in  fact  the  tube  is  screwed  Fj  4_m0N  CAP> 

through  both  the  iron  plate 

and  the  wood  of  the  pipe.  An  ordinary  faucet 
may  be  made  of  the  upper  end  of  the  iron  tube. 


The  Lettuce  Mildew.—  Early  last  spring  the 
complaints  from  the  loss  of  the  crop  for  forced  let¬ 
tuce,  were  so  frequent,  that  we  were  induced  to 
send  out  a  circular  asking  for  further  information 
upon  this  important  matter.  The  results  of  this  in¬ 
vestigation  were  published  in  an  illustrated  article 
in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  April  last,  p.  148. 
Since  that  time  other  answers  have  come  in,  and 
with  them  the  information  that  the  trouble  is  much 
more  wide-spread  than  we  were  led  to  infer  from  the 
replies  up  to  the  time  of  writing  the  April  article. 
We  there  stated  that :  “From  the  responses  to 
these  questions,  we  infer  that  the  Lettuce  Disease 
is  at  present  confined  to  the  Atlantic  States.”  Res¬ 
ponses  from  the  South,  even  so  far  as  Southern 
Texas,  inform  us  of  its  ravages  in  that  direction, 
and  a  letter  now  before  us  states  that  the  region  of 
the  Great  Lakes  has  not  escaped ;  in  fact,  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  early  forced  lettuce  in  Central  Michigan,  for 
example,  have  had,  in  some  cases,  their  entire  crop 
almost  completely  destroyed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  disease  is  a  fungus,  and  the  important  question 
is,  how  to  meet  it,  or,  better  still,  how  to  prevent 
its  coming  upon  the  early  lettuce.  With  the  close¬ 
ly  related  mildew  upon  the  grape-vine,  Flowers  of 
Sulphur  dusted  on  at  intervals  has  been  found  an 
effectual  remedy ;  but  with  the  lettuce  plant  we  are 
met  by  the  difficulty  that  the  foliage  is  the  portion 
eaten,  and  the  dusting  of  it  with  Sulphur  would 
notimprove  its  taste  or  healthfulness  ;  in  fact,  with¬ 
out  thorough  washing,  it  would  not  be  marketable. 
It  appears  evident  that  just  those  conditions  that 
produce  the  most  vigorous  growth  of  the  lettuce 
plant,  namely :  rich  soil,  heat,  abundant  moisture, 
etc.,  are  those  best  for  the  fungus. 


Fig.  4.— IRON  CAP. 
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The  Family  Cow— How  to  Keep  Her. 

[third  prize  essay.] 


For  several  years  I  had  been  experimenting  on  a 
small  scale  in  soiling  cattle,  my  area  of  land,  how¬ 
ever,  was  exceedingly  limited,  being  only  a  portion 
of  the  kitchen  garden  of  a  city  residence,  but  my 
success  was,  even  in  this  small  way,  so  satisfactory, 
that  I  determined  at  some  future  day  to  try  it  on  a 
more  extensive  scale.  My  reading  and  experience 
convinced  me,  that  in  our  favored  southern  climate, 

A  Half  Acre  of  Laud, 

intelligently  cultivated,  would  produce  a  supply  of 
food  amply  sufficient  to  support  one  cow  through¬ 
out  the  year,  and  circumstances  favoring,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  try  the  experiment.  In  April,  1876, 1  be¬ 
came  owner  of  a  lot  250  feet  long  by  120  wide  in 
the  rear  of  my  premises— the  greater  portion  having 
been  used  as  a  grass  plot  for  a  horse.  I  immediate¬ 
ly  began  by  fencing  off  a  portion  120  feet  by  200, 
running  a  wagon -way  8  feet  wide  down  the  center, 
which,  with  the  space  occupied  by  the  stable  (say 
20  by  30  feet),  left  nearly  22,000  feet,  or  within  a 
fraction  of  half  an  acre,  for  actual  cultivation. 

The  Laud  was  a  Sandy  Loam, 

covered  with  a  thick  sod  of  Bermuda  and  other 
grasses.  Tears  before  it  had  been  cultivated  as  a 
market  garden,  but  latterly  given  up  to  grass ;  it 
eloped  to  the  south  sufficiently  to  favor  good  drain¬ 
age.  In  and  around  the  stable  was  a  goodly  lot  of 
manure,  which,  during  April,  was  spread  upon  the 
land — some  40  cart  loads.  On  the  20th  of  April,  the 
land  was  thoroughly  plowed  with  a  two-horse  turn¬ 
ing-plow,  and  harrowed  until  finely  pulverized. 
On  May  1st,  I  planted  one  half  of  this  land  in 

Our  Common  Southern  Field  Corn, 

in  drills  two  feet  apart,  with  the  grains  about  one 
inch  apart.  The  rows  were  lengthwise,  to  render 
after  cultivation  more  convenient.  On  May  4th, 
sugar  corn  was  put  in  one-lialf  of  the  remainder, 
planting  at  the  same  distance  as  the  larger  variety. 
May  6th,  the  remaining  fourth  was  sown  heavily 
with  German  or  “Golden  ”  Millet,  in  drills  12 inches 
apart.  Seasonable  showers,  followed  by  warm 
sunny  days,  soon  produced  a  vigorous  and  rapid 
growth.  On  May  15t.h,  a  Thomas’  harrow  was  run 
over  the  first  planted  corn,  and  six  days  after  over 
the  second  planting,  and  over  the  millet.  On  May 
30th,  the  corii  was  plowed,  followed  by  a  good  hoe¬ 
ing.  A  fortnight  later,  a  second  and  last  hoeing  was 
given.  The  millet  was  also  hoed  twice,  after  which 
the  growth  effectually  shaded  the  ground,  and  thus 
prevented  the  growth  of  weeds. '  In  the  meantime 
I  had  repaired  the  stable,  and  had  a  large  door 
cut  into  the  side  next  to  the  original  lot.  and  made 

A  Stall  for  our  pet  Jersey  Cow. 

The  floor  was  made  of  cypress  plank,  3  inches  thick, 
and  sloped  very  slightly  from  the  manger.  By  ac¬ 
tual  measurement  of  the  space  occupied  by  the 
cow — giving  just  room  for  her  hind  feet  to  clear  the 
same,  a  trough,  eight  inches  deep,  and  fifteen  wide, 
was  made  to  receive  the  urine  and  droppings.  The 
stall  was  44  feet  wide,  the  sides  coming  only  half 
the  length  of  the  cow,  and  just  her  hight.  The 
manger  extended  entirely  across  the  stall,  was  12 
inches  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  18  at  the  top,  and  12 
deep,  the  bottom  being  12  inches  above  the  floor. 
The  fastening  consisted  of  a  1-iron  rod,  passing 
from  one  side  of  the  stall  to  the  other,  along  the 
center  of  the  manger,  and  one  inch  from  it.  On 
this  rod  was  a  ring,  to  which  was  attached  a  short 
chain  that  ended  in  a  snap-catch,  to  attach  to  a  ring 
fastened  to  the  head-stall, — the  head-stall  being 
made  of  good,  broad  leather.  Usually,  in  turning 
the  cow  out  in  the  morning,  the  head-stall  was  un¬ 
buckled  and  left  in  the  stable  ;  to  fasten  again  was 
but  a  moment’s  work.  By  this  arrangement  the 
cow  had  full  liberty  to  move  her  head,  without  any 
possibility  of  getting  fastened  by  the  halter.  The 
bottom  of  this  manger  was  made  of  slats,  one  half 
inch  apart,  so  that  no  dirt  could  collect.  For  feed¬ 
ing  wet  messes,  there  was  a  box  made  to  fit  one  end 
of  the  manger,  wjiich  could  be  removed  to  be 
washed  without  trouble.  With  plenty  of  sawdust, 
costing  only  the  hauling, 


Perfect  Comfort  and  Perfect  Cleanliness 

were  matters  of  course.  Attached  to  the  stable, 
but  on  my  original  premises,  was  a  lot  50  by  50  feet, 
where,  during  pleasant  weather,  the  cow  was  turned, 
but  free  to  go  in  and  out  of  her  stall  at  pleasure. 
In  this  lot  was  a  trough,  connected  with  the  pump, 
where  a  supply  of  clean  and  fresh  water  was  always 
kept.  Daily  this  trough  was  emptied  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned.  A  cow  may  eat ‘dirty  feed  occa¬ 
sionally,  but  see  to  it  that  the  water  she  drinks  is 
pure.  Unless  this  is  attended  to,  her  milk  is  unfit 
for  human  food.  The  manure  trough  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  sawdust,  the  urine,  as  well  as  the  drop¬ 
pings,  were  saved  and  removed  daily  to  a  covered 
shed  located  in  one  corner  of  the  lot,  where  it  was 
kept  moist,  and  worked  over  occasionally.  Our 
Jersey  was  due  with  her  second  calf  about  the  20th 
of  June,  but  was  still  giving  milk  in  April  and  May. 
Her  feed  from  May  1st  to  the  15th  of  June,  was  the 
run  of  a  common  pasture,  with  a  mess  twice  daily 
of  wheat  bran  and  corn  meal,  with  hay.  On  the 
1st  of  June  she  was  dried  up  for  a  brief  resting 
spell.  On  June  15th  we  began  cutting  the  sugar 
corn,  now  waist  high.  This  was  run  through  a  cut¬ 
ter  (making  cuts  f  of  an  inch),  and  fed  to  her  three 
times  a  day,  first  sprinkling  two  quarts  of  wheat 
bran  over  the  corn,  and  continuing  the  hay  feed 
twice  a  day.  At  the  same  time 

She  was  taken  from  the  Pasture, 

not  to  go  on  again  until  this  experiment  was  finish¬ 
ed.  On  the  22d  of  June  her  udder  was  so  distend¬ 
ed,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  relieve  it  by  milking. 
This  was  done  twice  a  day  for  three  days.  Here,  at 
the  South,  there  is  a  foolish  prejudice  against  doing 
this,  the  belief  being  strong  among  the  ignorant 
classes  that  it  will  cause  the  death  of  the  coming 
calf.  In  some  instances  I  have  found  it  necessary 
to  relieve  the  udder  daily  for  a  week  before  calving; 
I  never  knew  any  evil  to  result.  On  the  morning  of 
June  25th  there  was  a  fine  heifer  calf  beside  her. 
As  soon  as  convenient  the  cow  was  milked  thor¬ 
oughly,  and  a  bucket  of  water,  with  one  quart  each 
of  com  meal  and  wheat  bran  stirred  in,  and  a  pinch 
of  salt,  was  given  her,  and  nothing  else  except  water 
for  24  hours.  At  evening  she  was  again  milked  to 
the  last  drop,  and  the  calf  left  with  her  during  the 
night.  Next  morning  a  small  feed  of  three  quarts 
of  wheat  bran,  and  one  quart  of  corn  meal,  made 
pretty  wet,  was  given  her,  and  her  udder  again  thor¬ 
oughly  emptied.  After  milking,  a  small  feed  of  hay 
was  given,  and  a  pail  of  water  placed  near.  The 
calf  was  separated  from  her,  but  within  sight.  *At 
mid-day  the  calf  was  allowed  to  take  her  fill,  and 
afterwards  the  udder  stripped.  At  evening,  as  the 
cow  seemed  to  be  free  from  any  indications  of  fe¬ 
ver,  or  inflamed  bag,  she  was  given  a  full  mess  of 
corn  meal,  wheat  bran,  cotton-seed  meal,  and  hay. 
Her  calf  took  her  supper,  and  the  udder  was  again 
stripped  ;  that  night  the  calf  was  taken  from  her, 
never  to  suck  again,  as  fresh  milk  in  a  city  was  too 
valuable  to  feed  to  even  a  registered  J ersey.  Hav¬ 
ing,  in  years  past,  lost  several  very  fine  cows  from 

Over-feeding;  and  Under-milking', 

at  calving  time,  I  cannot  urge  too  strongly  what 
Col.  Geo.  E.  Waring  calls  “high  starvation”  at 
this  critical  period  in  a  cow’s  life.  If  a  cow  has 
been  decently  cared  for  up  to  the  day  of  calving, 
she  needs  nothing  but  rest,  quiet,  and  a  light  mash, 
—warm  in  cold  weather — for  24  hours,  and  then  but 
light  feeding  for  two  or  three  days.  But  be  sure  to 
empty  her  udder  completely  at  least  twice  every  24 
hours,  and  if  the  cow  is  a  deep  milker,  then  three 
times ;  with  this  treatment,  the  feed  can  be  gradu¬ 
ally  increased  to  all  that  she  will  eat  up  clean.  It 
is  a  veiy  easy  thing  to  teach  a  call  to  drink  milk, 
when  one  has  seen  the  thing  done.  Next  morning 
this  calf  was  impatient  for  her  mess  of  warm  milk, 
so,  after  milking  her  dam,  I  took  a  shallow  pan, 
aud  putting  two  quarts  of  milk  into  it,  proceeded 
to  give  the  first  lesson  in  a  calf’s  life,  of  doing  with¬ 
out  a  mother.  The  process  is  very  simple,  you 
merely  wet  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  left 
hand  with  milk,  and  place  them  in  the  calf’s  mouth, 
to  give  her  a  taste  of  what  is  in  store.  Repeat  this 
a  few  times,  then  gradually  draw  the  pan  nearer  her 
mouth  with  your  right  hand,  using  your  left  as 
above.  When  the  calf  permits  your  two  fingers  to 


enter  her  mouth,  raise  the  pan  so  that  your  left 
hand  will  be  immersed,  and  the  calf,  by  suction, 
will  draw  the  milk  up  between  the  fingers.  At  mid¬ 
day,  another  mess  of  milk,  and  a  second  lesson  was 
given  ;  at  evening  a  third.  Next  morning  the  pro¬ 
cess  was  repeated,  but  in  this  instance  she  did  not 
need  the  fingers  to  guide  her  to  what  was  good  for 
her,  she  readily  accepted  the  situation,  and  stuck 
her  pretty  nose  into  the  warm  milk,  which  rapidly 
disappeared  to  where  it  would  do  the  most  good. 
But  with  milk  worth  ten  cents  per  quart,  and  cream 
seven  times  as  much,  it  did  not  “pay”  to  use 
six  quarts  daily  of  rich  Jersey  milk  in  this  way, 
so,  after  a,  fortnight’s  supply  of  the  raw  material, 

The  Feed  was  gradually  Changed 

to  sweet  skim  milk  for  two  weeks,  and  then  substi¬ 
tuting  hay-tea,  the  milk  ration  was  cut  down  to 
two  quarts  daily.  Beginning  with  a  tablespoonful 
of  cotton-seed  meal,  thoroughly  mixed  with  the 
feed,  the  quantity  was  increased  in  ten  days  to  one 
pint  daily.  At  one  month  old,  she  was  gradually 
taught  to  eat  bran  by  stirring  it  in  her  food. 

The  preparation  of  hay-tea  is  very  simple.  Nice 
hay  was  run  through  a  cutter,  and  taking  an  ordi¬ 
nary  two-gallon  pailful,  boiling  water  was  poured 
upon  it,  then  covered  and  allowed  to  steep  for  10  or 
12  hours.  It  makes  a  most  excellent  food,  and 
calves  thrive  upon  it.  The  most  stylish  and  vigor¬ 
ous  calf  I  ever  saw,  was  raised  upon  hay-tea,  with 
bran  and  cotton-seed  meal  as  here  described.  I  en¬ 
ter  thus  fully  into  the  best  manner  of  raising  a  calf 
wilhout  its  mother,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  my 
southern  readers,  wh  :  re  the  thriftless  habit  of  al¬ 
lowing  the  calf  to  suck  its  dam,  oftentimes  until  a 
year  old,  so  generally  prevails.  In  this  instance 
the  little  heifer  got  along  nicely  until  two  months 
old,  when  an  aggravated  attack  of  scours  set  in,  but 
by  timely  doses  of  laudanum  in  a  mess  of  warm 
gruel,  poured  down  her  throat  twice  a  day,  for 
three  days,  a  cure  was  efEected.  In  ordinary  cases 
of  scours,  a  change  to  dry  food  will  correct  it,  but 
it  is  well  to  watch  and  not  permit  the  disease  to 
become  seated.  A  few  years  ago,  a  very  valuable 
young  Jersey  heifer,  received  from  the  vicinity  of 
Philadelphia,  was  taken  in  this  way,  while  under¬ 
going  the  usual  course  of  acclimation  incident  to 
northern  cattle  brought  south,  and  the  simpler 
treatment  proving  of  no  effect,  I  gave  injections 
twice  a  day  of  rice-water  and  laudanum,  besides 
drenching  her  with  com-gruel  and  laudanum.  This 
was  kept  up  for  ten  days,  but  we  carried  her  safely 
through,  and  her  present  value  amply  compensates 
for  the  time  and  trouble  expended.  But  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  the  cow.  On  the  morning  of  June  29th,  we 
began  giving  her 

A  Fair  Feed  of  Green  Corn, 
adding  to  it  wheat  bran,  and  cotton-seed  meal.  On 
July  2d  she  was  fed  all  the  corn  stalks  she  would 
eat,  continuing  to  add  bran  and  cotton  meal,  giving 
four  quarts  of  the  former  and  two  of  the  latter,  and 
this  was  her  daily  food,  including  the  German  Mil¬ 
let,  treated  in  the  same  way,  until  September.  The 
green  food  was  given  three  times  a  day,  but  the 
bran  and  cotton  meal  added  only  morning  and 
night.  Occasionally  a  day’s  supply  was  cut  early 
in  the  morning,  and  allowed  to  wilt  before  feeding, 
but  in  this,  as  well  as  in  many  other  matters,  my 
man-of-all-work  did  as  circumstances  permitted. 
His  various  duties  about  the  place  gave  him  but 
little  time  to  reduce  to  an  exact  system  the  care 
and  feed  of  a  cow.  She  had  a  good  stable,  and  got 
plenty  to  eat ;  received  daily  a  good  brushing,  and 
was  treated  kindly.  Yet,  she  was  our  servant  (and 
a  most  faithful  one  she  was),  and  we  were  not  her’s, 
or  slaves  to  any  arbitrary  clock-work  regularity. 
She  was  fed  and  milked  at  regular  intervals,  but 
beyond  this  it  was  not  always  convenient  to  have 
regular  hours  at  her  stable.  We  did  not  keep  her 
as  an  exhibition  of  a  model  cow  in  a  model  stable, 
and  to  exemplify  a  model  system  of  care  and  keep. 
Like  thousands  all  over  the  land,  we 

Kept  Her  Simply  for  the  Profit 
she  yielded,  in  the  way  of  milk  and  butter.  It  has 
often  struck  me,  in  reading  the  many  suggestions 
and  hints  about  how  to  keep  a  cow,  to  be  found  in 
our  agricultural  and  live-stock  journals,  that  were 
they  all  literally  carried  into  practical  operation,  it 
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•would  take  the  entire  time  of  two  able-bodied  men 
to  attend  one  animal — one  to  be  always  on  hand 
during  the  day,  Hie  other  to  serve  at  night.  Now 
■common  sense  is  a  good  thing ,  even  when  applied  to  the 
management  of  cows,  and  my  experience  convinces  me 
that  the  average  man  wishes  to  know  only  the  cheapest 
and  easiest  way  to  have  an  abundant  supply  of  rich, 
wholesome,  and  clean  milk,  and  ivith  pride  enough  in 
the  possession  of  a  good  cow  to  furnish  a  good  shelter 
and  comfortable  quarters.  Beyond  these,  breeders  of 
fancy  and  high-priced  stock  may  go  to  any  extreme,  and 
find  tt  a  paying  business  in  doing  so,  but  the  village  or 
city  owner  of  one  or  two  cows,  kept  solely  for  his  own 
use,  can  not  afford  to  indulge  in  any  of  this  “  upper- 
tendom  ”  style  of  cow  life — it  won't  pay  him.  As 
a  row  of  corn  was  cut  and  fed,  the  land  was 
plowed,  manured,  and  more  corn  (common  field) 
■drilled  in  thick,  so  that  the  ground  for  the  whole 
summer  presented  the  appearance  of  an  experi¬ 
mental  corn  field,  with 

Corn  at  Every  Stage  of  its  Growth. 

This  was  kept  up  throughout  the  months  of  July, 
August,  September,  and  October.  Indeed,  the  half 
of  this  yield  was  more  than  sufficient  for  keeping 
the  cow  in  superb  condition,  so  that  much  the 
greater  portion  was  cut  in  the  tasselling  stage  and 
■cured  for  winter  feed.  After  September  begins,  it 
will  not  do  to  sow  corn  here  ;  the  worms  destroy 
it,  but  in  our  southern  Bean,  known  as  the 

“Cow  Pea,” 

we  have  one  of  the  very  best  of  soiling  crops.  Sown 
either  broadcast,  or  in  drills,  it  does  equally  well — 
makes  a  rapid  growth,  and  affords  a  tempting  and 
nutritious  food  for  cattle.  It  grows  until  checked 
hy  frost,  and  I  know  of  no  plant,  save  Indian  corn, 
that  produces  more  weight  to  a  given  quantity  of 
land.  In  this  instance,  we  fed  it  daily  during  Octo¬ 
ber  and  late  into  November,  before  a  frost  put  an 
end  to  its  use  in  its  green  form.  Anticipating  a 
frost,  it  was  cut  and  cured  for  winter  feed  ;  and 
properly  cured,  no  hay  equals  it  for  cattle. 

November  24th  our  cow  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  and  for  her  winter  feed  there  was  over 
4,800  pounds  of  well  cured  corn-fodder,  and 
some  1,500  pounds  of  good  pea-vine  hay- 
far  more  than  she  could  possibly  consume. 

Early  in  December,  after  spreading  over  the  land 
all  the  manure  on  hand,  it  was  plowed  again,  with 
a  two-horse  turning  plow,  and  sowed  thickly  to 
oats,  harrowing  them  in.  A  seasonable  rain  gave 
them  a  good  start,  so  they  went  into  winter  quar¬ 
ters  in  a  fine  condition— a  good  stand  and  vigorous 
growth.  The  cow  now  received 

A  Daily  Ration  of  Corn-Podder 

and  pea-hay,  run  through  the  cutter,  and  after  mix¬ 
ing  thoroughly  three  quarts  of  wheat  bran  and  one 
quart  of  cotton-seed  meal,  was  wet  with  water 
(warm  in  cold  weather).  This  was  given  her  in  the 
morning,  and  the  same  quantity  at  evening.  The 
corn-fodder  and  pea-hay  for  a  day’s  feed  was  15 
pounds  of  each,  more  or  less.  On  this  food  she 
was  kept  throughout  the  winter,  giving  milk  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  and  in  good  quantity. 

In  February,  she  was  tethered  every  fair  day  in 
the  oats ;  and  in  March,  was  Ted  a  good  mess  of 
fresh  cut  oats,  still,  however,  keeping  up  the  win¬ 
ter  feed  of  corn-fodder,  pea-hay,  wheat  bran,  and 
cotton  meal.  About  the  first  of  April,  the  green 
oats  fed  was  increased  to 

All  She  would  Eat, 

feeding  three  times  daily,  and  the  excellence  of  this 
diet  was  shown  by  a  marked  increase  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  her  milk.  Though  due  to  calve  again  in 
July,  she  continued  to  supply  a  family  of  ten  per¬ 
sons  with  an  abundance  of  milk.  Late  in  April, 
when  the  oats  were  in  the  milk  state,  they  were  cut 
and  cured  for  hay,  making  a  little  over  a  ton  of 
good  food. 

Upon  summing  up  the  result,  the  following  dol- 
lans  and  cents  view  of  the  experiment  of  sustaining 
a  cow  on  a  half  acre  is  submitted.  The  labor  ex¬ 
pended  in  cultivation  is  not  put  down  as  an  item  of 
expense,  as  the  carriage  horse  was  used  in  plowing, 
and  the  hired  man  did  the  rest. 


Dr. 

To  1,500  lbs.  Wheat-Bran,  at  90c . $13  50 

“  200  lbs.  Cornmeal,  at  70c .  1  40 

“  800  lbs.  Cotton-seed  Meal,  at.  $1.00. ...  8  00 

“  300  lbs.  Hay,  at  75c . .  2  25 

Total . .  . . $25  15 

Or. 

By  sale  of  2,200  lbs.  Corn-fodder,  at  GOc.  .  $13  20 

“  “  2,100  lbs.  Oats,  at  75c .  15  75 

$28  95 

Profit . $3  80 


But  the  profit  above  shown,  does  not  express  the 
real  profit.  A  year’s  continuous  supply  of  rich 
milk,  in  abundance,  for  a  large  household  ;  cream 
for  special  occasions,  and  that  best  of  luxuries,  de¬ 
licious  home-made  butter,  and  one  hundred  dollars 
for  the  little  heifer  when  six  months  old,  aggre¬ 
gates  the  chief  results  of  the  experiment. 

For  the  best  results  in  soiling,  no  crop  compares, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  with  our  Southern 
variety  of  Indian  corn  ;  on  rich  land  it  produces 
marvellously.  I  have  raised  it  at  the  rate  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  (or  fifty  tons)  per  acre. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  three  crops  in 
one  season  on  the  same  land.  But  cattle  need  a 
variety  of  food  in  soiling,  as  in  other  forms  of  feed¬ 
ing.  Oats  are  excellent,  and  come  in  early.  Cat¬ 
tail  Millet  (“Pearl  Millet”)  is  a  rapid  grower,  but 
cattle  are  not  specially  fond  of  it ;  they  like  German 
Millet  better.  Garden  (or  English)  Peas  make  an 
excellent  food ;  coming  into  use  in  March,  and 
lasting  to  June.  I  remember  one  year  I  produced 
five  crops  for  soiling,  on  the  same  land,  in  one  year, 
namely :  oats,  three  of  corn,  and  one  of  cow-peas. 
The  last  named  is  a  superb  food  late  in  the  year, 
after  corn  has  gone.  I  have  never  experimented 
with  roots,  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  being  cultivated 
in  the  South  as  a  soiling  crop.  Cabbages  set  out 
in  September  and  October  will  be  ready  for  feeding 
in  December,  and  will,  next  to  corn,  produce  the 
largest  weight  of  green  food.  One  year  I  fed  them 
to  a  considerable  extent,  and  found  my  cows  were 
very  partial  to  them.  By  beginning  with  cabbages 
in  December,  to  be  succeeded  by  oats  in  March, 
then  peas,  corn,  and  millet,  to  wind  up  in  Novem¬ 
ber  with  the  cow-pea,  a  cow  in  our  climate  can 
be  soiled  every  day  in  the  year.  '  “Mobile.” 

Geo.  G.  Dcffee,  Mobile,  Ala. 


Whiffletrees,  Doubletrees,  and  Draught. 

It  is  not  always  desirable  to  have  both  horses  of 
a  team  work  equally  hard,  but  when  it  has  been 
decided  wliat  portion  each  shall  do,  the  whiffletrees, 
and  other  means  of  attachment,  should  be  so  ad¬ 
justed  that  the  prescribed  work  shall  be  constant, 
with  no  opportunity  for  either  horse  to  shirk  his 
part.  In  order  to  secure  this  uniformity  in  the  di¬ 
vision  of  the  work,  no  matter  what  the  position  of 
the  doubletree,  or  “  evener  ”  may  be,  the  draught 


pins  must  all  be  in  the  same  line.  This  principle  is 
best  shown  by  diagrams,  in  which  the  doubletrees 
are  unusually  broad.  Figure  1  shows  a  doubletree, 
in  which  the  holes  for  the  whiffletree,  and  that  for 
the  main  draught  pin,  are  in  line.  The  direction  of 
the  draught  is  shown  by  the  arrow.  If  the  wbiffle- 
tree  holes  are  equidistant  from  the  draught  pin,  it 
is  evident  that  the  two  horses  will  have  equal  work 
to  do,  when  the  doubletree  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  draught.  This  equality  is  shown  by  the 
lines  A  and  B,  which  are  of  the  same  length. 
When  the  doubletree  is  not  at  right  angles  to  the 
line  of  draught — see  dotted  lines  in  the  diagram — 
the  whiffletree  pins  will  still  be  equidistant  from  the 
draught  pin.  What  one  whiffletree  loses  in  distance 
in  moving  forward  of  the  main  pin,  the  other  loses 
in  moving  backward.  The  lines  C,  and  D,  measur¬ 
ing  the  vertical  distance  of  the  whiffletree  from  the 


main  pin,  are  seen  to  be  equal.  With  this  form, 
the  horse  that  keeps  ahead  of  his  mate,  neither 
gains  nor  loses  anything — the  position  of  the  pins, 
when  all  in  a  row,  does  not  permit  of  an  advantage. 
For  the  sake  of  securing  the  greatest  strength 
for  the  amount  of  timber  used,  the  doubletree  is 
usually  made  with  the  main  draught  pin  near  the 
front  edge,  and  the  whiffletree  pins  near  the  rear 
edge  of  the  “  evener.”  The  working  of  such  a 
doubletree,  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  It  is  evident,  that 
so  long  as  the  doubletree  is  at  right  angles  to  the 


line  of  draught,  there  is  no  advantage  for  either 
horse  ;  but  the  moment  one  end  of  the  doubletree 
is  swung  forward,  the  equality  is  destroyed.  Thus 
the  lines  E,  and  F,  which  represent  the  proportions 
of  draught,  are  equal.  Not  so  with  O,  and  II ;  the 
rear  whiffletree  pin  being  much  nearer  the  center 
of  the  draught  than  the  forward  one.  In  this 
arrangement,  the  horse  that  keeps  ahead  of  its 
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Fig.  3. — MAIN  PIN  IN  REAR. 


mate,  may  not  do  more  than  a  third  of  the  whole 
work,  and  yet  the  distance  from  the  main  draught 
pin,  to  each  whiffletree  pin,  is  the  same.  With  this 
form  of  doubletree,  the  amount  which  each  animal 
has  to  do  varies  with  every  change  in  the  position 
of  the  doubletree,  and  this  is  a  source  of  annoyance 
to  animals  of  high  temper,  if  not  of  more  serious 
difficulties.  The  effect  of  putting  the  main  draught 
pin  near  the  rear  edge,  and  the  whiffletree  pins 
near  the  front,  is  shown  in  fig.  3.  With  the  pins 
equidistant  from  the  main  pin,  and  the  doubletree 
at  right  angles,  each  horse  does  the  same  amount 
of  work,  but  not  otherwise. 

Let  the  doubletree  take  the  position  shown  in 
dotted  lines,  and  the  perpendicular  distance  from 
the  two  whiffletree  pins  is  widely  different,  as 
shown  by  the  lines  K,  and  L,  which  also  represent 
in  inverse  order  the  amount  of  work  each  animal 
must  do  to  keep  the  doubletree  in  its  present  posi¬ 
tion.  The  nearer  the  line  of  draught  of  one  of  the 
horses  comes  to  the  line  of  draught  of  both  (the 
heavy  line  with  arrow),  the  more  that  horse  is 
obliged  to  draw.  In  this  case,  the  farther  ahead 
the  horse  gets  the  greater  is  the  load  thrown  on 
him,  and  the  laggard  has  a  comparatively  easy  time. 
When  it  is  desirable  to  give  one  horse  the  advan¬ 
tage,  that  can  be  done  by  moving  its  whiffletree 
pin  out,  or  that  of  his  mate’s  in  towards  the  line  of 
draught ;  but  it  is  not  best  to  have  the  three  draught 
pins  out  of  line  that  the  horse  may  get  and  keep  an 
advantage  when  he  does  not  deserve  it. 


Selecting  Seed  Corn.— It  is  as  important  to 
make  a  good  selection  of  the  seed  that  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  next  crop,  as  it  is  to  choose  the  live  stock 
that  will  grow  the  future  herd.  The  selection 
should  not  be  left  until  the  time  of  husking,  but 
be  done  nowr.  Go  through  a  portion  of  the  field 
and  select  those  stalks  that  are  well  eared  and  un¬ 
usually  vigorous — in  fact,  the  best  the  field  affords 
— and  give  them  an  extra  chance  for  further  de¬ 
velopment  by  removing  the  other  stalks  from  the 
hill.  Anything  that  will  increase  the  vitality  and 
perfect  the  development  of  the  grain  that  is  to  be 
planted  for  the  next  season’s  crop,  should  not  be 
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forgotten.  We  would  seek  for  stalks  with  one 
good  ear,  rather  than  those  with  two  small  ones. 


A  Milk  Sink  or  Cooler. 

Mr.  “  W.  H.  B.,”  Cecil  Co.,  Md.,  sends  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  a  home-made  “Milk  Sink,”  as  he  calls  it, 
which  he  holds  as  superior  to  any  other  he  has  seen. 
As  it  is  not  to  be  secured  by  a  patent,  we  present 
it  to  our  readers.  A  brick  box  is  built  6  feet  long, 
8  feet  wide,  24  inches  high  inside,  and  the  walls  the 


The  lid  of  the  sink  should  not  be  put  down  tight 
until  the  new  milk  is  perfectly  cold.  A  large  but¬ 
ton  fastened  on  the  edge  of  the  wooden  cap  will 
serve  to  keep  the  cover  up  sufficiently  to  allow  the 
air  to  circulate  freely.  When  the  milk  is  cold  the 
cover  is  closed,  and  the  Sink  is  left  to  itself  until  it 
is  time  for  skimming  or  putting  in  new  milk.  The 
Sink  described  is  large  enough  for  15  to  20  cows. 
With  a  large  dairy  it  might  be  .an  improvement  to 
have  a  partition  about  one-third  of  the  way  from 
one  end  for  new  milk,  as  the  cans  containing  it 


shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  The  ex¬ 
cavation  in  the  center  of  the  room  is  the  freezing 
tank  which  contains  an  uncongealing  bath.  Molds 
are  placed  into  this  bath  which  contain  the  water 
to  be  frozen.  The  bath  is  cooled  to  a  low  temper¬ 
ature,  by  means  of  the  volatizing  liquid,  which  is 
caused  to  vaporize  within  tubes  that  pass  through 
the  bath.  The  vaporization  is  greatly  increased  by 
having  the  air  partially  exhausted  from  the  pipes  ; 
in  other  words,  there  is  a  partial  vacuum  in  which 
the  vapor  is  rapidly  formed.  The  latent  heat  of 


AN  ARTIFICIAL  ICE  MACHINE — PORTION  OF  ROOM  SHOWING  THE  PROCESS. 


length  oi  one  onek  (8i  inches)  in  thickness.  There 
are  pieces  of  wood  the  size  of  the  bricks  placed  in 
the  top  layer  of  bricks,  in  the  four  comers  and  in 
the  middle  of  each  side,  for  the  purpose  of  fasten¬ 
ing  a  wooden  capping,  thus  making  the  walls  se¬ 
cure.  The  “box”  thus  constructed  is  shown  in 
figure  1.  A  lid  is  then  made  of  thin  boards,  and 
fastened  on  one  side  by  stout  leather  hinges,  with 
a  handle  on  the  middle  of  the  front  side  to  raise  it 
by.  See  figure  2.  It  is  necessary  to  state  that  the 
brick-work  is  laid  up  in  hydraulic  cement,  and  to 
insure  from  any  danger  from  leakage,  two  coats  of 
cement  are  put  on  the  inside  of  the  Sink.  Two 


f  ig.  1.— THE  BRICK-WORK. 


small  outlet  pipes  are  put  in  one  end  of  the  Sink, 
one  near  the  bottom  and  the  other  near  the  top. 
They  may  be  of  iron  li  inch  in  diameter,  and  are 
closed  by  simple  plugs  at  the  outer  ends.  It  would 
be  well  in  the  construction  of  the  Sink  to  have  one 
end  a  little  higher  than  the  other,  that  the  water 
may  all  flow  out  the  lower  pipe  when  desired.  The 
cans  that  Mr.  B.  uses  are  made  of  “  3x  ”  tin,  18 
inches  deep  and  81  in  diameter,  holding  20  quarts. 
Two  strips  of  thin  iron  are  soldered  across  each 


other  on  the  bottom  of  the  cans,  to  keep  them  from 
wearing  out ;  they  are  provided  with  covers,  and 
bails  to  lift  them  by.  When  all  is  ready,  fill  the 
Sink  with  water  until  the  cans  will  nearly  float.  If 
possible  have  the  Sink  near  the  pump,  or  so  that 
the  water  may  be  conveyed  in  a  pipe.  Mr.  B.’s  ar¬ 
rangement  is  something  like  that  shown  in  figure  3. 


should  have  more  room  than  those  containing  cold 
milk.  “  When  straining  the  new  milk  into  the 
cans  always  do  it  outside  of  the  Sink,  as  there  is 
otherwise  more  or  less  spilling  or  spattering  into 
the  water,  and  in  warm  weather  it  might  cause  the 
Sink  to  become  sour  and  smell.  Cleanliness  is 
about  half  the  battle  in  first-class  butter-making.” 

Artificial  Ice  and  How  it  is  Made. 

Wrhen  the  terqperature  of  water  falls  to  32degrees 
Farenheit.,  or  zero  Centigrade,  it  passes  into  the 
solid  state— in  other  words,  it  freezes  and  becomes 
ice.  In  most  parts  of  the  earth,  this  formation  of 
ice  takes  place  naturally  to  a  greater  or  less  exteut. 
During  nearly  half  of  the  year,  ice  is  one  of  the 
most  common  objects  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the 
earth.  Ice,  formerly  regarded  as  a  luxury  in  warm 
weather,  has  so  many  economic  uses,  that  it  has 
become  a  necessity,  and  the  capital  invested  in  col¬ 
lecting  and  preserving  it,  could  we  know  its  amount, 
would  be  immense.  The  question  of  producing 
ice  artificially  at  any  time,  and  in  places  most  need¬ 
ing  it,  is  a  most  important  one.  The  working  of 
the  various  ice  machines,  depends  upon  a  well 
known  principle  in  physics,  namely ;  When  a 
body  changes  its  state,  i.  e.,  a  solid  becomes  a 
liquid,  or  a  liquid  becomes  a  gas,  heat  is  taken  up, 
and  consequently  cold  is  produced.  This  principle 
is  illustrated  in  various  ways.  If  we  cause  ice  to 
melt  by  placing  salt  with  it,  there  is  a  great  absorp¬ 
tion  of  heat,  or  a  production  of  intense  cold.  A 
certain  amount  of  heat  is  necessary  for  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  water  as  a  liquid  ;  when  we  would  con¬ 
vert  it  into  a  solid  again,  we  abstract  that  heat. 
The  amount  of  heat  disappearing  in  these  changes 
is  said  to  be  latent,  or  hidden  in  the  liquids.  So 
in  the  change  from  a  liquid  to  a  gaseous  state, 
or  a  state  of  vapor,  heat  is  similarly  taken  up. 
This  is  nicely  illustrated  in  the  pouring  of  a  little 
ether  upon  the  hand— as  it  volatilizes,  heat  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  from  the  hand  and  a  sensation  of  cold  is 
experienced.  There  are  a  number  of  liquids  that, 

;  like  ether,  are  very  volatile,  that  is,  pass  readily 
into  the  form  of  vapor— such  as  Ammonia,  Sul¬ 
phurous  Oxide,  Ethylo-Sulphurous  Dioxide,  etc., 
all  of  which  are  now  more  or  less  used  in  the 
artificial  production  of  ice.  In  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  one  of  these  very  volatile  liquids  is  made 
to  take  on  the  gaseous  state;  to  do  this  it  must 
have  heat  from  some  source,  and  it  is  so  arranged 
that  water  shall  supply  this  needed  heat,  and  in  so 
doing  it  becomes  solid,  or  ice.  The  details  of  the 
method  vary,  depending  upon  the  liquid  used,  but 
the  construction  of  the  apparatus  is  essentially  as 


vaporization  being  constantly  taken  up  from  the 
non-freezing  bath,  reduces  its  temperature  ;  that  in 
turn  absorbs  heat  from  the  molds  containing  the 
water  to  be  frozen.  The  vaporizing  liquid  is  kept 
in  constant  motion — being  used  over  and  over  again 
— by  means  of  an  exhaust  and  compression  cylinder 
in  connection  with  a  steam  engine,  shown  in  the 
rear  of  the  room.  The  non-freezing  bath  is  also 
kept  in  motion  by  the  engine.  When  the  water  is 
frozen,  the  mold  containing  the  ice  thus  formed  is 
raised  from  the  bath  by  means  of  a  crane  and  pul¬ 
leys,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  and  the  ice  re¬ 
moved,  when  the  mold  is  again  filled  with  water. 

The  same  kind  of  apparatus  is  now  used  to  some 
extent,  for  cooling  rooms  in  which  fruits,  vege¬ 
tables,  meats,  and  other  perishable  articles  are 
stored.  Instead  of  having  a  large  bath  tank  for 


Fig.  3. — THE  SINK  COMPLETE. 


the  reception  of  ice  molds,  the  cold,  non-freezing 
liquid  is  forced  through  long  tubes  in  the  cooling 
room,  and  in  this  way  the  storehouse  is  cooled. 

The  practicability  of  the  artificial  production  of 
ice  is  demonstrated  beyond  a  doubt,  and  it  may  be 
well  for  those  farmers,  etc.,  who  are  so  located  that 
a  supply  of  natural  ice  is  not  at  hand,  to  look  into 
the  matter  of  ice  machines.  The  machines  are 
made  of  very  many  sizes  to  suit  the  trade,  ranging 
all  the  way  from  a  capacity  of  a  hundred  pounds 
to  several  tons  of  ice  per  day.  A  number  of 
farmers  might  combine  and  a  single  small  machine 
would  furnish  them  all  with  the  ice  needed,  and 
could  at  the  same  time  be  used  to  cool  a  store  room 
for  the  keeping  of  fruits,  meats,  and  vegetables. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  New  York  Ice  Machine 
Co.  for  the  engraving  herewith  presented. 
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The  Houseleek— Umbilicus. 

Among  the  plants  well  suited  to  grow  upon  rock- 
work,  are  the  Houseleek  and  other  closely  related 
plants.  Those  who  are  fond  of  odd  forms  of  vege¬ 
tation,  by  planting  a  rock-work  exclusively  with 
the  various  species  of  Sempervivum  or  Houseleek, 
some  of  the  Sedums,  or  Stone-crops,  and  others  of 
the  same  family,  can  produce  a  most  grotesque  ef¬ 
fect.  The  hardy  species  of  these  plants,  and  there 


adopt  such  changes,  and  are  apt  to  continue  to  call 
a  plant  by  the  name  they  first  knew  for  it.  Until 
there  cau  be  a  better  agreement  between  botanists 
and  florists,  and  other  cultivators,  we  must  submit 
to  the  inconvenience  of  having  one  set  of  names 
for  botanical  works,  and  another  for  the  garden  and 
garden  works.  To  come  to  the  plant  in  ques¬ 
tion,  and  as  we  speak  of  it  as  a  garden  plant, 
we  give  it  its  garden  name,  Umbilicus  sempervi¬ 
vum.,  comes  from  the  Eastern  Caucasus.  It  makes 


it  was  found  that  Lilies  had  long  been  favorites 
with  the  Japanese  gardeners,  who  by  careful  hybrid¬ 
izing  and  crossing  had  produced  garden  forms  of 
great  beauty. .  In  looking  for  the  causes  for  the  ad¬ 
vance  in  Lily-culture,  the  efforts  of  our  own  culti¬ 
vators  in  crossing  and  hybridizing  must  not  be 
omitted  ;  the  splendid  results  obtained  by  Hovey, 
Wilder,  Parkmann,  Hanson,  and  others,  as  well  as 
those  by  European  cultivators,  show  what  a  prom¬ 
ising  field  is  still  open  to  the  patient  florist.  The 


the  hooseleek  ( Umbilicus  sempervivum).  kramek’s  lily  (Lilium  Krameri). 


are  a  great  many  of  them,  when  once  planted  require 
bat  little  care.  They  are  scarcely  affected  by 
drouth,  and  When  once  well  established,  they  take 
such  full  possession  of  the  ground,  and  cover  it  so 
closely,  that  little  else  can  get  a  foothold.  The 
Sempervivums  present  a  general  resemblance  in  form, 
to  that  of  a  rosette,  but  vary  in  size,  the  shape  of 
the  individual  leaves,  and  especially  in  color.  Some 
bloom  quite  freely,  but  their  flowers  are  generally 
of  a  dull  pink  or  pale  purple,  and  are  not  especial¬ 
ly  showy.  Knowing  this  to  be  the  general  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  flowers,  we  were  surprised  to  see  on  a 
rock-work  devoted  to  such  plants  in  the  grounds  of 
Messrs.  Woolson  &  Co.,  a  patch  of  bright  crimson, 
or  almost  scarlet.  An  examination  showed  that 
the  plant  was  not  a  true  Sempervivum,  but  a  hardy 
near  relative,  of  which  we  had  seen  accounts  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  journals,  a  species  of  what  the  European 
Catalogues  call  Umbilicus ,  or  Navel-wort.  This  one, 
from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  Houseleeks,  is 
called  U.  sempervivum,  the  “  Houseleek  Navel-wort.” 

Modem  botanists  do  not  recognize  the  genus  Um¬ 
bilicus,  but  unite  that  and  Echeveria ,  with  Cotyledon. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  such  matters,  and 
we  can  not  explain  further  than  to  say  that  the  best 
botanists  find  that  the  plants  originally  called  Echeve¬ 
ria  and  Umbilicus  are  so  much  like  those  called  Coty¬ 
ledon,  that  they  see  no  good  reason  for  three  differ¬ 
ent  names,  and  they  place  them  all  under  the  old¬ 
est  name,  Cotyledon.  Florists  are  generally  slow  to 


small  rosettes  of  very  pale  leaves,  not  much  over 
an  inch  across.  The  second  year  they  throw  up  the 
flower  stem,  when  the  plant  appears  as  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  which  is  of  the  natural  size.  There  are 
several  other  species,  some  of  which  have  white, 
and  others  yellow  flowers  ;  the  present  species  es¬ 
pecially  interests  us  as  giving  a  positive  and  rich 
color  among  plants,  which,  though  striking  in  foli¬ 
age,  are  not  usually  very  brilliant  in  their  flowers. 


Some  Notes  on  Lily  Culture— Kramer’s  Lily. 

One  need  not  be  very  old  to  recollect  the  time 
when  the  old  White  Lily,  the  Tiger  Lily,  and  the 
Martagon  or  “  Turk’s  Cap,”  were  all  the  lilies  to 
be  seen  in  ordinary  gardens.  Now  the  species  and 
varieties  are  so  numerous  that  it  would  require  a 
large  bed  to  contain  but  a  single  specimen  or  two 
of  each.  While  in  purity  of  its  whiteness,  in  fra¬ 
grance,  and  the  grace  of  its  typical  lily  form,  the 
old  white  lily  has  not  been,  to  our  notion,  surpassed, 
entirely  new  types  have  been  introduced,  and  we 
now  have  a  great  variety  in  form  and  a  wonderful 
range  of  color,  including  some  of  the  most  brilliant 
and  some  of  the  most  delicate  tints  known  among 
flowers.  The  great  improvement  in  Lily-culture 
during  the  last  30  years  or  so  is  due  to  several 
causes,  prominent  among  which  is  the  opening  of 
Japan  to  commerce.  Not  only  were  the  native 
species  of  Japan  introduced  into  our  gardens,  but 


introduction  into  cultivation  of  our  native  species 
from  both  sides  of  the  continent,  has  added  new 
forms  and  color ;  indeed,  those  who  have  not  made 
the  experiment  have  no  idea  of  the  great  variety  in 
form  and,  within  a  certain  range,  of  color,  the  com¬ 
mon  species  of  our  swamps  can  present  when 
transferred,  as  they  well  deserve  to  be,  to  the 
more  favorable  conditions  of  the  garden.  As  with 
other  plants,  new  introductions  among  lilies  are  for 
a  while  costly,  but  the  majority,  including  the  most 
beautiful,  are  sold  so  low  as  to  place  them  within 
reach  of  all  who  can  buy  flowers  at  all.  Their 
moderate  cost  is  due  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the 
species  can  be  readily  multiplied  from  the  bulb- 
scales.  Each  of  the  scales  of  which  the  bulb  is 
composed,  will,  under  favorable  conditions,  form  a 
bulb,  and  sometimes  two  or  more.  This  method, 
now  no  longer  a  florist’s  secret,  will  allow  any  one 
to  multiply  these  beautiful  plants,  as  it  requires 
not  so  much  skill  as  patience.  One  has  only  to 
carefully  pull  off  the  scales,  and  a  few  of  the  outer 
ones  can  be  taken  without  injury  to  the  bulb,  set 
them  out,  just  covering  them  in  boxes  of  light 
sandy  earth,  and  keep  them  at  a  uniform  tempera¬ 
ture  of  about  50°  or  60°.  The  earth  is  to  be  kept 
barely  moist,  not  wet,  and  in  about  six  or  eight 
weeks  minute  bulbs  will  be  formed  at  the  base  of 
each  scale.  AH  the  lilies,  except  perhaps  a  few 
from  the  mountains  of  India,  are  hardy,  and  many 
that  were  formerly  considered  tendw  are  now 
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known  to  have  suffered,  not  from  cold,  but  from  a 
long  continued  high  temperature.  Some  of  our 
cultivators,  following  the  English  method,  planted 
the  tall-growing  kinds,  such  as  L.  auralum ,  in  their 
beds  of  rhododendrons.  This  was  done  for  effect, 
merely,  as  it  gave  the  lily-flowers  the  rich  dark- 
green  of  the  rhododendrons  as  a  background  the 
better  to  show  off  their  colors,  and  it  added  to  the 
attractiveness  of  the  rhododendron  plantations  by 
clothing  them  a  second  time  with  flowers,  as  the 
lilies  do  not  bloom  until  long  after  the  shrubs  have 
finished  their  display.  Some  of  our  friends  who 
planted  their  lily-bulbs  in  this  manner  found  a 
marked  improvement ;  the  flowers  showing  an  in¬ 
crease  in  size  and  numbers.  One  who  had  never 
been  able  to  get  but  one  bloom  from  L.  auratum 
when  in  an  ordinary  border,  the  bulbs  either  break¬ 
ing  up  into  numerous  small  ones,  or  dying  out  alto¬ 
gether,  a  trouble  ascribed  to  the  severity  of  the 
winter,  accidentally  left  out  the  bulbs  that  were 
among  the  shrubs,  and  instead  of  losing  them,  as 
he  expected,  found  the  second  summer’s  bloom 
much  finer  than  the  first.  These  experiences  in 
different  localities  led  to  the  discovery  that  our 
failure  to  secure  results  with  lilies  at  all  approach¬ 
ing  those  of  the  English  gardeners,  who  make 
nothing  of  50  or  more  flowers  on  the  stem  of  a  L. 
auratum,  was  not  due  to  our  more  severe  winters, 
but  to  the  long  continued  heat  of  summer.  The 
shade  of  the  rhododendrons  kept  the  soil  cool  and 
moist,  and  gave  the  bulbs  just  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  their  growth.  Planting  the  tall  lilies 
among  deciduous  shrubs  can  be  practised  by  those 
who  have  no  rhododendron  beds.  Where  the  lilies 
are  grown  in  open  beds,  we  have  no  doubt  a  light 
mulch,  preferably  of  leaves,  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  all  the  species.  Among  the  lilies  that 
flowered  very  satisfactorily  with  us  this  season  is 
one  known  as  Kramer’s  Lily,  Lilium  Krameri.  This 
is  of  special  interest,  as  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of 
the  hybrids  of  the  Japanese  gardeners,  and  it  is 
thought  that  L.  longifiorum  and  L.  auratum  are  its 
parents.  This,  which  the  engraving  shows  of  about 
half  the  real  size,  has  the  general  habit  of  L.  longi- 
florum ,  but  is  of  a  delicate  rose-color  within,  and 
has  a  fragrance  similar  to,  but  less  oppressive,  than 
that  of  L.  auratum ,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class. 


The  Lubber  Grasshopper. 

A  tin  box  came  by  mail  with  no  mark  as  to  its 
contents,  and  no  letter  referring  to  it,  had  been  re¬ 
ceived.  In  such  cases  great  caution  is  required  in 
opening  the  package,  as  one  has  to  be  prepared  for 
whatever  may  present  itself.  Slowly  raising  the 
cover  there  appeared  the  drollest,  most  knowing 
looking  face  !— much  too  small  for  that  of  a  quad¬ 
ruped,  and  it  seemed  too  large  for  that  of  an  in¬ 
sect.  Further  examination  showed  it  to  be  an 
insect — and  a  good  deal  of  an  insect  when  we  con¬ 
sider  that  there  were  three  inches  of  it !  A  letter 
received  the  next  day  from  L  Phelps,  Orange  Co., 
Florida,  explained  that  he  had  sent  a  troublesome 
grasshopper  to  find  out  what  it  was.  Having  the 
good  fortune  to  possess  a  set  of  Prof.  Townend 
Glover’s  beautiful  illustrations  of  the  Orthoptera, 
we  found  that  he  had  given  the  portrait  of  the  in¬ 
sect  and  we  here  reproduce  it.  The  engraving  is 
rather  below  the  size  of  our  largest  specimen,  the 
body  of  which  measured  quite  3  inches  in  length, 
while  its  “  hoppers,”  as  boys  call  the  hind  legs, 
are  at  least  3i  inches  long.  The  body,  legs,  and 
head,  are  yellowish,  barred  and  spotted  with  black; 
the  wing  covers,  which  are  thought  by  many  to  be 
the  wings,  in  addition  to  yellow  and  black,  have  a 
handsome  shading  of  rose-color.  The  portrait,  in 
profile,  fails  to  show  the  full  face,  which  had 
such  an  intelligent  expression  that  it  did  not 
seem  altogether  right  to  drown  the  creature  in 
alcohol  in  order  to  preserve  it.  The  eggs  are  laid 
in  the  ground,  and  the  larvse,  as  is  the  case  with 
other  grasshoppers,  are  much  like  the  perfect  in¬ 
sect  in  shape  and  movements,  but  are  without 
wings,  and  are  black  with  orange-red  markings. 
Though  the  perfect  insect  has  wings  they  are  too 
small  to  be  of  use  ;  it  can  not  fly,  and  as  it  is  very 
sluggish  in  crawling  and  clumsy  in  jumping,  it  has 
received  the  name  of  “Lubber  Grasshopper.”  It3 


scientific  name  is  Romalea  microptera — the  Small¬ 
winged  Romalea.  The  “  Lubber  ”  feeds  upon 
foliage  of  various  kinds,  but  shows  a  preference  for 
the  leaves  of  the  Orange-tree,  as  Mr.  P.  writes  : 
“especially  the  tender  ones,  and  the  buds  that  I 
have  put  in,  and  are  my  pride.”  The  insects  have 
long  been  known  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  as  far  west 
as  Louisiana,  as  destructive  to  garden  vegetables 
of  various  kinds,  and  they  are  said  also  to  eat  the 
fruit  of  the  peach  and  tig.  However  moderate  their 
other  movements,  they  are  not  slow  in  eating,  and 
in  all  stages  of  their  existence  devour  orange 
leaves  most  voraciously.  As  they  are  obliged  to 


the  lubber  grasshopper  ( Romalea  microptera :). 


crawl  up  the  trees,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ar¬ 
range  some  barrier  to  their  ascent.  They  are  quite 
too  much  for  domestic  fowls,  which  refuse  them. 
Being,  even  when  young,  slow  to  get  out  of  the 
way,  they  are  readily  crushed  under  foot  or  caught 
in  a  net.  As  their  destructive  powers  increase 
with  their  growth,  they  should  be  proceeded  against 
when  quite  young  ;  when  they  first  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  they  are  less  than  an  inch  long,  and  being 
so  much  blacker  than  the  mature  insect,  may  not 
be  recognized  as  the  same.  They  might  be  readily 
disposed  of  by  the  use  of  Paris  Green  or  London 
Purple  upon  their  food.  We  would  suggest  as 
more  economical  than  poisoning  the  trees,  to  place 
leafy  branches  of  the  wild  orange,  or  those  that  can 
be  spared  from  cultivated  trees,  in  pails  or  other 
vessels  of  water,  to  keep  them  fresh,  and  apply  the 
poison  to  the  leaves  of  these.  The  lazy  insects 
would  no  doubt  gather  on  these  traps,  as  they 
would  be  saved  the  trouble  of  climbing  for  food. 


Fruit  Dryers  and  Fruit  Drying. 

The  great  superiority  of  fruit  dried  by  artificial 
heat,  over  that  prepared  in  the  sun,  has  turned  the 
attention  of  many  to  the  subject.  So  superior  is 
the  artificially  dried  fruit  that  in  the  market  it  bears 
as  a  trade  name  “Evaporated  Fruit,”  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  common  article,  while  the  price  at 
which  it  sells  is  so  much  higher  that  it  may  proper¬ 
ly  excite  the  interest  of  fruit  growers.  In  October 
last  we  gave  an  account  of  the  “  Zimmerman,”  one 
of  the  modern  dryers  and  our  experience  with  it, 
but  there  are  many  who  wish  to  operate  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  is  possible  with  a  portable  dryer, 
and  several  of  these  have  written  asking  us  to  give 
a  plan  for  constructing  a  large  dryer.  While  we 
would  willingly  aid  our  correspondents,  we  are  here 
met  at  the  outset  by  the  fact,  that  the  various 
Dryers  and  Evaporators,  large  and  small,  are  pat¬ 
ented,  and  it  would  hardly  be  possible  for  us  to 
suggest  a  contrivance  for  drying  without  uncon¬ 
sciously  interfering  with  some  one  of  half  a  dozen 
patents — especially  as  we  do  not  know  what  each 
claims  as  his  particular  invention.  Any  fruit  dryer 
must  consist  of  a  source  of  heat,  and  something  to 
hold  the  fruit  while  it  is  drying.  The  mere  drying 
of  fruit  by  artificial  heat,  we  suppose,  cannot  be 
patented  ;  could  it  be,  every  woman  who  dries  her 
sweet  corn  and  pumpkin  in  the  stove  oven,  with 
the  door  open,  would  be  an  infringer.  Any  im¬ 
proved  or  original  methods  of  constructing  these 
essential  parts,  is  very  properly  patentable,  and 
whoever  would  put  up  an  apparatus  for  drying, 


must  avoid  interference  with  these  patents.  Some 
patents  are  trivial,  they  do  not  cover  inventions, 
but  are  for  things  that  have  long  been  in  common 
use,  and  never  should  have  been  granted  ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  that  such  patents  exist  they  are  nui¬ 
sances.  We  believe  in  patents,  and  are  sure  that 
our  patent  system,  imperfect  as  it  is,  and  as  strange¬ 
ly  administered  as  it  sometimes  seems  to  be,  has 
vastly  promoted  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  If 
there  is  any  feature  about  it  that  we  do  not  like, 
so  long  as  it  is  the  law,  all  good  citizens  will  observe 
it.  While  we  would  do  all  in  our  power  to  aid  one 
in  resisting  a  false  claim  m  regard  to  a  patent,  we 

would  not  know¬ 
ingly  aid  one  in 
interfering  with 
a  regularly  se¬ 
cured  patent, 
however  absurd 
the  granting  of 
it  may  seem.  So 
in  the  matter 
of  fruit  dryers, 
while  we  would 
gladly  aid  those 
who  wish  to  do 
so,  to  construct 
them,  we  should 
do  wrong  were 
we  to  give  a  plan 
that  trespassed 
upon  the  rights 
of  others.  The 
best  we  can  do  is 
to  describe  an  unpatented  arrangement,  which  in¬ 
cludes  all  the  essentials  of  a  successful  dryer.  The 
firstdeviceforartificial  drying  we  ever  examined,  was 
used  in  the.  preparation  of  vegetables  in  immense 
quantities  for  the  army  during  the  war.  Enclosures 
or  rooms  of  convenient  size  were  made  of  frame 
work,  and  the  sides  covered  with  cotton  cloth.  The 
diagram  giving  an  end  section  of  one  of  these  dry¬ 
ing  rooms  will  show  the  arrangement.  At  a,  a,  are 
steam  pipes,  the  source  of  heat ;  these  ran  around 
three  sides  of  the  enclosure,  near  the  bottom  ;  slats 
b,  b,  were  fastened  across  at  intervals,  to  hold  the 
trays,  c,  c,  which  were  simple  frames  with  a  bottom 
of  mosquito  netting  or  other  open  fabric.  The 
frames  were  alternately  close  against  the  side  of 
the  enclosure  so  that  the  hot  air  would  take 
the  course  shown  by  the  arrows.  The  'cab¬ 
bages,  carrots,  etc.,  sliced  thin,  and  spread  on 
the  trays,  were  rapidly  and  perfectly  dried.  The 
whole  was  a  temporary  arrangement,  put  up  in 
some  vacant  loft,  but  the  product  could  not  have 
been  better  had  the  most  expensive  apparatus  been 
employed.  This  illustrates  the  general  principle 
upon  which  all  dryers  are  constructed  ;  there  is  a 
source  of  heat  in  the  steam  pipes,  and  trays  to  hold 
the  fruit  or  whatever  is  to  be  dried,  and  an  arrange¬ 
ment  by  which  the  hot  air  is  caused  to  circulate 

among  the  trays 
in  the  most  com¬ 
plete  manner. 
There  was  of 
course  an  open¬ 
ing  for  letting 
in  an  abundant 
supply  of  fresh 
air  below,  and 
another  for  the 
exit  of  the  hot 
and  moist  air 
above.  What¬ 
ever  else  there 
may  be  about  a 
dryer,  these  con¬ 
ditions  must  be 
met.  This  description  of  an  unpatented  arrange¬ 
ment  may  be  of  service  to  those  who  wish  to 
experiment  in  the  matter.  If  a  stove  is  used  to 
supply  the  heat,  of  course  a  room  inclosed  by  cot¬ 
ton  cloth  is  out  of  the  question.  A  word  of  caution 
is  necessary  here  :  wood  work  of  any  kind  long 
exposed  to  a  temperature  much  below  that  at  which 
it  is  charred,  becomes  after  a  while  exceedingly 
combustible,  and  will  take  fire  with  the  greatest 
ease.  Hence  danger  from  fire  is  always  present 


DIAGRAM  OF  DRYING  ROOM. 
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and  is  to  be  guarded  against.  In  some  of  the  large 
patented  dryers  the  trays  are  suspended  upon  end¬ 
less  chains,  which  pass  over  wheels  above  and  be¬ 
low  ;  the  trays  of  fresh  fruit  are  put  in  nearest  the 
furnace  and  gradually  raised  as  others  are  ready  to 
go  in  below  them.  Those  w'ho  propose  to  dry  fruit 
on  a  large  scale  will  very  likely  find  it  cheaper  in 
the  end  to  arrange  for  the  construction  of  one  that 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  even  though  it  is 
patented.  The  sum  paid  the  patentee  for  the  right 
to  construct,  according  to  his  plans,  may  easily  be 
less  than  an  inexperienced  person  would  expend  in 
experiments  and  alterations,  and  after  all,  he  runs 
the  risk  of  making  use  of  some  device  that  has 
been  patented,  and  may  at  the  end  have  to  pay  more 
for  it  than  it  would  have  cost  at  first.  It  would  be 
well  for  all  who  propose  to  dry  fruit  largely  to 
look  into  the  capacity  of  the  largest  Zimmer¬ 
man,  as  well  as  examine  the  stationary  apparatus. 


The  Tortoise  Beetles. 


Mr.  P.  Frenzeny,  Bergen  Co.,  N.  J.,  recently 
left  with  us  specimens  of  an  insect  found  upon  his 
potato  vines.  Since  the  advent  of  the  JDoryphora , 
which  is  by  common  consent  known  as  the  Potato 
Bug,  we  hear  much  less  than  formerly  of  the  dozen 
other  insects,  known  to  live  upon 
the  potato  plant.  The  insect  left 
by  Mr.  Frenzeny,  is  one  of  the  Tor¬ 
toise  Beetles,  and  though  recog¬ 
nized  as  an  enemy  to  the  potato, 
has  never  been  sufficiently  numer¬ 
ous  to  cause  much  injury.  As  a 
representative  of  a  group  of  in¬ 
sects,  some  of  which  are  quite  de¬ 
structive  of  other  plants,  especi¬ 
ally  the  Sweet  Potato,’  and  the 
larvae  of  which  have  some  marked  peculiarities, 
we  reproduce  its  portrait  from  Prof.  Riley’s  Second 
Report  on  the  Insects  of  Missouri,  and  some  figures 
of  the  larvse  of  related  species.  The  insect  is 
known  as  the  Clubbed  Tortoise  Beetle,  Deloyala 
clavata.  The  engraving  is  almost  twice  the  real 
size.  The  broad,  yellowish,  transparent  wing- 
covers,  extend  for  some  distance  on  each  side,  and 
at  the  rear,  beyond  the  body  of  the  insect,  and  in 
front  there  is  a  similar  helmet-like  projection 
beyond  the  head.  The  resemblance  to  a  tortoise  is 
still  further  increased  by  the  dark  opaque  mark¬ 
ings,  which,  extending  to  the  edges  of  the  shell, 
look  much  like  the  paws  of  a  turtle.  At  the  time 
this  Report  was  made,  the  larva  of  this  particular  spe- 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


cies  was  not  known,  it  being  the 
perfect  insect  that  feeds  upon  the 
potato.  But  there  are  several  other 
Tortoise  Beetles,  belonging  to  the 
closely  related  genus  Cassida ,  of 
which  the  history  is  well  known, 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  larva  of 
this  one,  will  be  found  to  have 
similar  habits.  Fig.  2  shows  the 
larva  of  one  of  these,  the  Mottled 
Tortoise  Beetle,  a  well  known 
enemy  to  the  Sweet  Potato  in  the 
Southern  States.  This  has  a  forked  tail,  and  uses  it 
to  spread  a  sort  of  screen  or  parasol,  apparently  to 
protect  it  from  the  sun.  This  shield  consists  of 
the  dried  dung  of  the  insect,  often  mixed  with  its 
cast  off  skins.  In  some,  this 
parasol  is  irregularly  three- 
lobed  in  shape,  but  in  this 
it  is  in  broad  masses  with 
branches,  as  in  fig.  3,  which 
shows  a  similar  larva  as  look¬ 
ed  down  upon.  As  the  ex¬ 
crement  is  thoroughly  dry, 
there  is  nothing  offensive 
about  it,  and  its  real  nature 
might  not  be  suspected  at 
first  sight.  In  marked  con¬ 
trast  with  what  we  can  not 
help  regarding  as  an  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  of  its  larva,  is  the  great  beauty  of 
the  perfect  insect  of  one  of  the  species,  the  Golden 
Tortoise  Beetle,  which  Riley  describes  as  “  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  objects  that  cau  be  imagined. 
It  exactly  resembles  a  piece  of  golden  tinsel.” 


Fig.  3. 


These  species  of  Cassida  are  found  on  the  wild 
Morning  Glory,  and  also  on  the  Sweet  Potato  vine. 


Teosinte  for  Warm  Climates. 

BV  PItOF.  ASA  GRAY. 

When  the  American  Agriculturist  first  figured  and 
brought  to  notice  the  gigantic  grass  known  as  Teo¬ 
sinte,  as  a  forage  plant,  it  was  careful  to  state  that 
it  required  so  long  a  season  that  it  promised  to  be 
of  value  only  in  the  Southern  States.  As  we  have 
been  the  means  of  sending  seeds  to  subscribers  in 
several  of  the  wanner  states,  this  spring,  we  hope 
to  have  reports  of  its  behavior  this  fall.  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  has  gleaned  some  items  as  to  its  value  in  other 
countries  which  have  an  interest  here.  He  writes  : 

The  Director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Gov¬ 
ernment  Plantations  at  Adelaide,  S.  Australia,  re¬ 
ports  favorably  of  this  strong-growing,  corn-like 
forage  plant,  the  Euchlcena  luxurians  ;  that  the  pre¬ 
vailing  dryness  did  not  injure  the  plants,  which 
preserved  their  healthy  green,  while  the  blades  of 
the  other  grasses  suffered  materially.  The  habit 
of  throwing  out  young  shoots  is  remarkable,  60 
or  80  rising  to  a  hight  of  5  or  6  feet.  Farther  north, 
at  Palmerston,  in  the  course  of  5  or  6  months,  the 
plants  reached  the  hight  of  12  to  14  feet,  and  the 
stems  on  one  plant  numbered  56.  The  plants,  after 
mowing  down,  grew  again  several  feet  in  a  few 
days.  The  cattle  delight  in  it  in  a  fresh  state ; 
also  when  dry.  Undoubtedly  there  is  not  a  more 
prolific  forage-plant  known  ;  but,  as  it  is  essential¬ 
ly  tropical  in  its  habits,  this  luxuriant  growth  is 
found  only  in  tropical  and  subtropical  climates. 
The  chief  drawback  to  its  culture  with  us  will  be 
that  the  ripening  of  the  seed-crop  will  be  proble¬ 
matical,  as  early  frosts  will  kill  the  plant.  To 
make  the  Teosinte  a  most  useful  plant  in  Texas 
and  along  our  whole  south-western  border,  the  one 
thing  needful  is  to  develop  early-flowering  varieties, 
so  as  to  get  seed  before  frost.  And  this  could  be 
done  without  doubt,  if  some  one  in  Southern  Texas 
or  Florida  would  set  about  it.  What  it  has  taken 
ages  to  do  in  the  case  of  Indian  corn,  in  an  uncon¬ 
scious  way,  might  be  mainly  done  in  a  human  life¬ 
time  by  rightly-directed  care  and  vigorous  selec¬ 
tion.  Who  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  make 
millions  of  blades  of  grass  grow  where  none  of  any 
account  ever  grew  before  ? 


Melilots  as  Weeds. 

It  now  and  then  happens  that  a  plant  heretofore 
regarded  as  harmless,  finds  a  locality  specially  favor¬ 
able  to  its  development,  becomes  aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing  where  it  is  not  wanted  and  is  recognized  as  a 
weed.  Singularly  enough  two  species  of  the  same 
genus,  Melilotus,  have  come  to  us  this  year  from 
widely  separated  localities — Maryland  and  Texas — 
to  ascertain  their  names,  and  both  represented  as 
unwelcome  intruders.  There  are  two  species  of 
Melilot  common  in  the  older  States,  a  white  and  a 
yellow  flowered.  Both  are  coarse  branching  plants 
2  to  4  feet  high,  or  even  taller.  The  leaves  are 
shaped  like  those  of  clover,  rather  smaller,  and  the 
divisions  toothed ;  the  flowers,  which  are  minute 
pea-shaped  are  in  little  racemes,  which  go  on 
lengthening  and  blooming,  so  that  while  there  are 
buds  and  flowers  above,  the  little  one-  or  two- 
seeded  pods  at  the  bottom  of  the  cluster  will  be 
full  grown  if  not  ripe.  The  engraving  of  the  top 
of  a  branch  of  about  the  natural  size  will  allow  it 
to  be  identified  if  met  with.  The  White  Melilot, 
M.  alius ,  is  the  one-figured,  and  the  one  brought 
from  Maryland  ;  the  yellow,  (M.  officinalis)  besides 
the  different  color  of  its  flowers,  has  somewhat 
differently  shaped  leaves,  there  are  other  species, 
and  all  have  the  peculiar  odor  that  is  so  marked 
in  the  Sweet-scented  Vernal-grass,  the  Seneca 
grass,  and  especially  the  TonquaBean.  The  White 
Melilot,  known  as  Sweet  Clover,  and  sometimes  as 
Bokara  Clover,  is  sometimes  cultivated  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  its  perfume.  It  was  formerly  cul¬ 
tivated  in  England,  not  so  much  as  a  fodder  crop, 
as  cattle  will  not  eat  it  when  fresh,  but  to  mix  with 
poor  hay  in  order  to  perfume  it.  In  Europe  this  or 
a  related  species  is  bruised  and  mixed  with  the 
curd  to  flavor  it  in  making  Gruyere  cheese.  This  is 


all  that  can  be  said  in  favor  of  the  plant ;  it  is  often 
found  as  a  straggler  along  road  sides  and  in  waste 
places,  but  not  in  a  manner  to  arrest  attention. 
Last  June,  Mr.  T.  Davids,  who  lias  a  farm  near 
Annapolis,  Md.,  brought  us  a  remarkably  vigorous 
specimen,  which  reached  as  high  as  one’s  head,  and 
branched  from  the  very  base.  This,  according  to 
Mr.  Davids,  is  spreading  with  great  rapidity,  mak¬ 
ing  inroads  upon  the  grass  lands,  appearing  in  the 
wheat  fields,  and  threatens  to  be  a  serious  pest. 
In  case  of  the  Texan  plant,  a  specimen  was  sent  by 
a  correspondent  of  a  plant  that  had  suddenly  ap¬ 


the  sweet  clover  ( Melilotus  albus). 


Single  flower  and  Pod  Enlarged. 

peared  in  his  “  bottom  lands,”  as  the  alluvial  banks 
of  rivers  are  called  in  all  the  Western  States,  the 
teftn  being  the  equivalent  of  intervale  as  used  in 
New  England.  The  plant  proved  to  be  still  another 
species,  the  Small-flowered  Melilot,  Melilotus  par- 
siflora,  of  Continental  Europe,  and  no  doubt  intro¬ 
duced  by  the  early  Spanish  settlers,  as  it  extends 
from  Louisiana  and  Texas  across  through  Mexico 
to  California.  We  have  seen  it  occupying  acres 
along  rivers  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else, 
but  even  hungry  mules  would  not  eat  it.  It  is  not 
so  robust  a  plant  as  the  White  Melilot,  and  has  still 
smaller  yellow  flowers.  These  plants  are  trouble¬ 
some  as  is  any  other  that  occupies  land  needed  by 
cultivated  crops.  If  left  alone  they  are  biennials, 
the  root  dying  at  the  end  of  the  second  year,  and 
after  it  has  provided  for  its  abundant  increase  by 
seed.  If  the  tops  are  cut  away  before  the  seeds 
are  ripe,  we  are  met  by  another  difficulty— -cutting 
off  the  top  prolongs  the  life  of  the  root.  Were  a 
crop  of  seeds  perfected  this  would  so  exhaust  the 
root  that  it  would  die,  but  by  preventing  this  we 
keep  the  old  root  which  becomes  stronger  and 
pushes  up  its  shoots  year  after  year.  There  seems 
to  be  one  of  two  alternatives  :  to  grub  up  the  root 
and  make  an  end  of  it,  or  to  cut  frequently  and 
continously ;  as  often  as  there  is  a  sufficient 
growth  for  the  scythe  to  take  hold  of,  it  should  be 
cut  away.  The  difficulty  attending  the  destruction 
of  this  and  many  other  weeds  when  well  established, 
shows  how  important  it  is  for  the  farmer  to  be  able 
to  recognize  these  plants  in  their  young  state.  At 
that  time  a  stroke  of  the  hoe  will,  without  difficul¬ 
ty,  destroy  a  pest  which,  when  it  gets  full  posses¬ 
sion,  may  require  the  work  of  hours  to  remove  it. 


Currants  are  one  of  the  welcome  small  fruits  in 
mid-summer,  being  especially  welcome  in  the  hot 
days.  If  left  to  themselves  the  season  is  short,  but 
by  covering  the  ground  around  the  bushes  with  a 
heavy  mulch,  a  screen  of  cloth,  or  even  of  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  season  may  be  prolonged  by  several  weeks. 
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gggT  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


An  Embroidery  Frame. 


For  large  pieces  of  embroidery-work,  a  frame 
that  will  hold  the  work  up  in  froDt  of  the  worker 
is  not  only  a  great  convenience,  but  almost  essential. 
The  engraving  here  given  shows  such  a  frame, 
which  is  cheap  and  easily  made.  It  consists  of  two 
standards,  or  legs,  with  curved  cross-pieces  at  their 
bottoms  to  give  it  a  firm  footing,  and  two  horizon¬ 
tal  bars  to  hold  the  standards  together,  as  shown 
in  the  engraving.  The  frame,  made  of  four  wooden 
strips,  is  held  to  the  standards  by  two  wooden  pins 
passing  through  the  tops  of  the  standards  and  the 
middle  part  of  the  ends  of  the  frame.  By  this  ar¬ 
rangement  the  frame  can  be  swung  around  with 
ease  and  the  work  placed  at  any  convenient  angle. 


A  SELF-SUPPORTING  EMBROIDERY  FRAME. 


To  those  accustomed  to  use  the  simple  lap  frame, 
or  any  other,  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  it  is 
best  to  stitch  a  strip  of  strong  linen,  or  tape,  along 
the  woof  ends  of  the  material,  which  must  then  be 
sewed  firmly  to  the  webbing  on  the  frame.  All  this 
work  of  putting  the  foundation  on  the  frame  should 
be  done  before  that  is  adjusted  to  the  standards  ; 
this  latter  can  be  easily  done  by  pushing  the  pins 
into  the  places  made  to  receive  them  in  the  frame. 

- - ^ 

Home  Topics. 

BT  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Care  of  Children’s  Teeth. 

A  mother  of  several  children  lately  told  me  some 
of  her  experience.  A  few  years  ago  she  thought 
that  her  oldest  boy’s  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  lower 
jaw  were  decaying  badly.  This  was  a  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  mother,  who  had  fed  her  children  care¬ 
fully  on  nourishing  and  wholesome  food,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  keeping  both  pickles  and  confectionery 
from  them.  Studying  the  matter  over,  she  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  what  she  had  read  concern¬ 
ing  the  mischief-making  properties  of  the  tomato 
must  be  true,  especially  as  her  husband,  who  was 
very  free  in  his  use  of  tomatoes  in  their  season,  had 
a  peculiar  trouble  with  his  teeth.  She  had  ob¬ 
served  that  the  children’s  (especially  the  boy’s) 
teeth  grew  white  and  clean  when  there  was  a  plenty 
of  ripe  tomatoes,  and  she  thought  the  acid  of  the 
vegetable  probably  went  too  far  and  acted  upon 
the  enamel  of  the  teeth.  But  when  the  boy,  then 
fourteen  years  old,  went  to  a  dentist  to  have  his 
teeth  filled,  lo  !  there  was  no  filling  to  be  done. 
“  Tour  boy  has  a  splendid  set  of  teeth,”  the  dentist 
told  the  mother.  “  There  is  not  a  cavity  in  them. 
Unusually  good  teeth  for  a  boy  of  his  age.”  And 
the  dentist  had  no  doubt  that  the  teeth  were  better 
than  they  would  have  been  if  the  owner  of  them 
had  munched  candy  and  pickles,  as  children  usually 
do.  “  They  must  be  cleaned,  and  that  without  de¬ 
lay,”  he  said.  So  the  tartar  which  had  gathered 
and  crusted  gradually  at  the  crown  of  the  teeth  was 
removed  by  the  dentist,  and  with  it  all  appearance 
of  decayed  teeth.  Now  the  boy  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  keep  his  teeth  clean  in  order  to  avoid  den¬ 
tistry  bills  in  future.  The  younger  children  are 
warned  to  avoid  the  older  brother’s  trouble  by  the 
daily  use  of  tooth  brushes.  From  their  father’s 


ease  they  learn  to  avoid  the  opposite  extreme. 
His  teeth  are  hopelessly  discolored,  and  a  few  are 
habitually  loose,  but  the  useful  tomato  is  no  longer 
suspected  as  the  cause.  He  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  some  in  a  work  on  Dentistry,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  hard  “  scouring  ”  of  his  teeth  with 
gritty  substances,  when  he  was  a  young  man,  had 
worn  away  the  hard  enamel  of  his  teeth  so  that  the 
strong  coffee  he  drank  (during  his  soldier  life 
especially)  penetrated  and  permanently  colored  his 
teeth.  I  dislike  to  hear  of  scouring  the  teeth. 
When  they  have  been  neglected  this  may  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  get  them  once  clean.  The  dentist  has 
peculiar  tools  for  removing  tartar  crust,  but  the 
yellow  deposit  on  children’s  teeth  can  be  cleaned 
away  as  the  dentist  does  it,  by  any  one.  Take  finely 
powdered  pumice  stone  and  a  little  clean  soft  pine 
stick  to  rub  with.  Dip  the  pine  stick  into  water 
and  then  in  the  powdered  pumice,  and  rub  the 
teeth  gently.  Afterwards  wash  them  with  soap 
and  water,  using  a  tooth  brush.  It  is  well  to  use 
a  little  fine  clean  soap  occasionally  for  cleaniug  the 
teeth,  but  plenty  of  pure  water  (a  little  warm  in. 
cold  weather)  will  usually  suffice  for  cleansing  the 
teeth  of  persons  of  good  dietetic  habits.  To  make 
good  teeth  in  the  first  place,  beginning  when  we 
can  begin,  and  allowing  for  “  ancestry,”  the  mother 
should  eat  plain  and  nutritious  food,  a  varied  diet 
well  supplied  with  bone  material,  as  the  grains  are 
when  it  is  not  bolted  or  sifted  out,  and  lean  meat. 
For  young  children  milk  should  be  freely  used,  and 
graham  and  oatmeal  also.  [We  are  glad  that  so 
sensible  and  practical  a  person  as  Faith  Rochester, 
hits  this  tomato  nonsense  on  the  head.  Some  two 
years  ago  a  paragraph  appeared  somewhere  to  the 
effect  that  much  of  the  trouble  with  teeth  was  due 
to  the  free  use  of  tomatoes.  This  was  copied  in  all 
the  papers,  and  thousands  of  persons  gave  up  the 
use  of  tomatoes  to  save  their  teeth.  We  at  once 
stamped  this  notion  as  nonsense,  and  are  glad  to 
have  our  denial  of  the  injurious  effects  of  tomatoes, 
made  on  general  principles,  supported  by  what 
comes  very  near  being  direct  evidence. — Ed.] 

Clean  Floors. 

I  admired  my  neighbor’s  bare  floors  until  1  found 
how  they  were  made  so  spotlessly  clean.  “  With 
soap  and  sand  and  a  scrubbing  brush,”  she  told 
me.— “  Applied  by  a  woman  down  on  her  knees  ?” 
I  asked. — “  Yes,”  she  replied.  “  You  can  have 
your’s  look  like  mine  if  you  use  the  same  means,” 

No,  thank  you.  Neither  I  nor  my  daughter  shall 
put  ourselves  to  this  drudgery,  and  I  shall  not  re¬ 
quire  it  of  any  woman.  Physicians  say  that  the 
position  assumed  in  order  to  scrub  a  floor  with  a 
brush  and  cloth  makes  the  labor  so  done  a  positive 
injury  to  the  woman,  often  resulting  in  very  bad 
cases  of  female  disease  among  working  women.  If 
floors  must  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  sand,  a  long 
handled  brush  or  a  broom  should  be  used  for  the 
purpose.  But  all  this  hard  scouring  is  unnecessary 
labor,  if  paint  or  oil  be  properly  applied  to  the 
boards  of  the  floor.  Then  only  warm  water  or  a 
weak  suds  is  necessary  for  cleaning,  and  a  nice 
long  handled  mop  is  the  proper  implement. 

Starvation  in  the  Midst  of  Plenty. 

On  the  farm  there  ought  to  be  plenty  to  eat  for 
both  man  and  beast.  There  is,  usually,  but  they 
do  not  always  get  each  a  full  share  of  nourishing 
food.  The  wheat  alone  contains  all  the  elements 
necessary  to  maintain  the  growth  and  strength  of 
the  body.  But  when  wheat  is  ground  and  bolted 
and  made  into  ordinary  fine  flour,  it  is  deprived  of 
much  of  its  most  strength-giving  properties.  The 
fine  flour  is  mostly  starch,  and  starch  alone  can 
never  make  a  very  good  “  staff  of  life  ”  to  lean 
upon  for  strength.  If  the  bran  can  only  be  made 
reasonably  fine,  it  is  better  in  our  bread  than  out  of 
it ;  but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  graham  (in  western 
groceries  at  least)  so  full  of  coarse  scales  of  bran 
that  it  is  unfit  for  daily  food,  unless  it  is  sifted 
through  a  common  sieve.  The  portion  of  the  wheat 
next  the  bran  and  mostly  removed  by  the  miller’s 
bolting,  is  the  most  nourishing  part  of  the  wheat. 
To  take  this  from  the  wheat  and  give  it  to  the 
cattle  is  to  starve  our  children  in  favor  of  the  cattle. 

What  are  the  other  staples  of  the  farmer’s  bill  of 


fare  ?  Potatoes  and  pork.  Potatoes  are  good  food 
in  their  kind  and  degree,  but  not  alone.  Like  most 
vegetables  they  furnish  some  of  the  mineral  ele¬ 
ments  needed  in  the  animal  system,  but  they  are 
mostly  starch  and  water.  They  should  only  be 
used  to  help  make  a  pleasant  variety,  and  not,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  as  the  main  dependence.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  sometimes  half-starved  on  them,  though 
they  appear  fat  and  so  are  considered  healthy. 
Starch  belongs  to  the  carbonaceous  foods,  as  do 
sugar  and  grease.  All  of  these  help  to  produce  fat, 
but  afford  little  strength.  So  the  “  fine,  healthy- 
looking  child,”  as  ignorant  people  describe  the 
big-cheeked,  fat  baby,  may  be  tired  and  feverish, 
craving  it  knows  not  what,  and  an  easy  prey  to 
disease,  for  lack  of  good  nourishment.  Potatoes 
for  children  should  be  well  mashed  and  dressed 
with  good  milk,  instead  of  butter  and  fat  meat. 
Potatoes  and  beef  go  well  together,  each  furnish¬ 
ing  something  that  the  other  lacks. 

Concerning  pork  I  have  little  to  say.  We  never 
use  it  in  our  family.  Those  who  raise  their  own, 
may  feel  so  sure  of  its  healthiness  as  to  eat  it  with¬ 
out  misgiving,  but  I  wonder  how  any  one  who  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  common  market  supply  can  relish 
pork.  It  is  always  poor  food  for  children,  or  for 
any  one  inclined  to  be  billious,  and  especially  bad 
for  those  who  are  at  all  tainted  with  scrofula. 

Variety  in  the  Daily  Food. 

Though  good  wheat,  or  good  beef,  or  good  milk, 
may  each  furnish  a  perfect  food,  or  contain  all  of 
the  elements  needed  to  support  life,  it  is  not  best 
to  depend  upon  any  one  article  of  food  alone,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  case  of  nursing  babes,  and  then  the 
mother  should  have  a  suitable  variety.  To  obtain 
a  variety,  some  house-keepers  only  go  a  round  of 
different  kinds  of  pie  and  cake,  all  equally  bad  per¬ 
haps  ;  thinking  that  if  the  pantry  is  well  supplied 
with  these  thing's,  little  other  cooking  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  great  mistake.  Cake  and  pie  do  not  supply 
much  actual  food,  and  the  good  material  that  is 
used  in  them  is  put  into  such  shape  that  the 
stomach  is  wearied  and  worn-out  by  the  effort  to 
digest  them.  This  accounts  for  much  of  the  tired¬ 
ness  complained  of  by  women  and  girls.  They  are 
half  starved,  because  their  food  is  poor.  The  use 
of  much  poor  trash  called  “  dainties  ”  (I  don’t 
abuse  these  things  because  I  dislike  them  ;  I  have 
a  “  sweet  tooth,”  and  know  my  own  weakness  well 
enough  to  understand  the  weakness  of  others), 
spoils  the  appetite  for  substantial  food.  The  stom¬ 
ach  is  feeble  for  lack  of  good  material  in  the  blood 
(made  constantly  of  our  food  and  air)  to  repair  its 
waste,  aud  it  takes  food  unwillingly  because  it  is 
tired  with  overwork — overwork  upon  the  concen¬ 
trated  conglomerations  of  rich  cake  and  pastry. 
An  error  easily  fallen  into  in  such  a  case  is  to  give 
up  one  thing  after  another  because  it  “  hurts  ”  us, 
until  the  stomach  becomes  so  weak  it  can  hardly 
bear  anything.  It  is  slow  starvation.  We  must 
not  only  “  cease  to  do  evil ;  ”  but  must  also  “  learn 
to  do  well  ” — not  only  give  up  unwholesome  food, 
but  eat  plenty  of  that  which  is  wholesome. 

The  proper  variety  is  one  made  up  of  fruits, 
vegetables,  grain,  and  animal  food,  the  latter  con¬ 
sisting  of  healthy  meat,  eggs  or  milk  in  its  various 
forms.  With  palatable  graham  or  oatmeal  prepara¬ 
tions,  especially  where  milk  is  freely  used,  meat  is 
seldom  craved  or  found  to  be  necessary  to  high 
health  and  strength,  but  when  starch,  sugar,  and 
fat  preponderate,  as  in  the  common  fare  of  white 
bread  and  butter,  potatoes,  cake,  pie,  and  a  little 
sauce — beef  (especially  steak)  often  seems  an  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  to  one  who  has  to  put  forth 
strength.  Coffee  can  not  possibly  supply  its  place. 
It  does  not  give  strength,  but  only  stimulates  it,  or 
calls  it  out,  making  one  feel  strong  while  under  its 
influence.  Nourishing  foods  really  strengthen  us. 

You  would  hardly  believe,  until  you  try  it,  how 
heartily  a  plain  and  nourishing  variety  of  food  is 
enjoyed  by  those  who  live  with  reasonable  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  is  easier  in  every  way.  All  feel  much 
better  and  more  good  natured,  with  no  unreasona¬ 
ble  cravings  for  confectionery,  pickles,  or  stimu- 
lants.  It  lightens  the  care  of  children  wonderfully. 
It  makes  the  cooking  more  simple  and  easy,  and, 
last  but  not  least,  it  saves  the  doctor’s  bills. 
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A  Canvas  Chair. 

While  on  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  not  long  ago,  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
chair  which  was  so  easy,  cool,  and  altogether  suited 
for  summer  use,  that  we  give  an  engraving  of  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  other  friends  in  the  country.  An 
explanation  of  its  parts  is  scarcely  necessary,  as  it 
can  be  easily  understood  from  the  figure.  The  legs 
cross  as  in  a  camp  stool,  two  of  them  being  long, 
and  with  the  canvas,  forming  the  high  back  to  the 
chair.  Two  braces  which  are  attached  near  the 
center  of  the  back  are  joined  by  a  cross-piece,  which 
fits  into  notches  seen  at  the  rear,  and  by  moving 


AN  EASY  SUMMER  CHAIR. 


the  braces  up  or  down,  the  back  may  be  brought 
nearly  upright,  or  horizontal.  When  not  in  use, 
the  chair  may  be  folded  up  so  that  it  will  occupy 
but  a  small  space.  If  the  chair  is  patented,  we 
failed  to  see  the  mark  which  the  law  directs  shall 
be  put  on  to  indicate  that  such  is  the  case. 


A  Hammock  for  the  Household. 

Merely  the  sight  of  a  hammock  hung  in  a  cool 
and  shady  place  is  refreshing  ;  it  appears  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  inviting.  A  hammock  is  not  a  sign 
of  indolence,  as  some  who  think  that  they  have  no 
time  for  rest,  except  in  the  night,  may  regard  it  ; 
it  is  rather  an  index  of  good  sense  upon  the  part 
of  the  owner  who  is  aware  that  in  the  busiest  life 
there  are  minutes  that  can  be  best  spent  iu  com¬ 
fortable  repose.  Even  on  the  farm  in  mid-summer 
there  are  half  hours  and  quarter  hours  at  noonday, 
or  in  the  evening  after  the.  heat  and  work  of  the 
day  are  over,  when  the  rest  which  an  easy  fitting 
hammock  affords  is  just  so  much  clear  gain.  No¬ 
thing  that  will  give  rest  to  the  weary  body  and  at 
the  same  time  divert  the  mind  is  out  of  place  in  the 
farmer’s  household.  If  there  are  children  in  the  fam¬ 
ily,  there  is  nothing  that  can  give  them  more  amuse¬ 
ment  and  comfort  than  a  hammock,  and  the  guests, 
whether  of  an  hour  or  a  day,  will  not  object  to  the 
pleasure  which  it  affords.  Hammocks  are  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  at  least  they  do  not  now  cost  the  price  that 
they  once  did,  when  they  were  imported  and  their 
use  was  less  general.  Two  or  three  dollars  will 
now  buy  a  very  serviceable  plain  one  ;  those  that 
are  elaborately  made  of  course  costing  much  more. 
In  hanging  the  hammock  it  should  be  placed  in 
the  shade,  either  between  two  trees  upon  a  lawn  or 
upon  the  piazza  and  hung  by  hooks  or  screw-eyes 
placed  in  the  columns  or  posts.  If  more  par¬ 
ticularly  for  children  it  should  be  somewhat  lower 
than  usual.  For  grown  persons  the  hook  which 
supports  the  head  end  should  be  six  feet  high  and 
that  for  the  foot  four  feet ;  this  will  afford  the 
most  desirable  position  for  the  occupant.  The 
body  of  the  hammock  should  be  nearer  the  higher 
hook  than  it  is  to  the  other,  and  this  may  be  secured 
by  using  a  shorter  piece  of  rope  on  the  head  end. 
There  has  been  introduced  recently  a  hammock 
hung  to  a  portable  frame  ;  this  frame  folds  up  and 
occupies  but  very  little  space  when  not  in  use. 

Of  course,  like  most  good  things,  the  hammock 
may  be  abused— the  comfortable  rest  which  it  gives 
may  induce  persons  to  remain  too  late  out-of-doors, 
thus  exposing  them  to  the  chilly  or  damp  air  of  the 
night,  but  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the  hammock, 


and  no  argument  against  its  more  general  introduc¬ 
tion  as  one  of  the  wholesome  comforts  of  the 
farmer’s  home  during  the  hot  months  of  summer. 


Tents  and  Canopies  for  the  Lawn. 

To  get  out-of-doors  in  the  hot  days  of  summer  is 
a  common  impulse.  Even  though  the  thermome¬ 
ter  may  show  no  marked  difference  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  the  freedom  of  the  open  air  is  preferable  to 
the  confinement  of  the  house.  But  to  be  out-of- 
doors  one  must  also  be  in  the  shade.  The  natural 
shade  of  trees  is  pleasant  occasionally,  but  rarely 
so  desirable,  take  it  altogether,  as  that  of  a  tent. 
Trees  are  not  always  just  where  we  wish  the  shade  ; 
the  ground  beneath  them  is  often  damp ;  and  be¬ 
sides  there  are  falling  leaves,  unwelcome  insects, 
and  other  discomforts  that  make  the  tent  prefera¬ 
ble  for  a  prolonged  out-door  sojourn.  A  tent  may 
be  made  an  important  ‘‘annex”  to  the  house  in 
summer,  and  afford  not  only  a  pleasant  place  for 
reading,  sewing,  etc.,  but  we  have  known  it  to  do 
good  service  as  the  tea-room  of  the  family  during 
the  hot  days.  The  readiness  with  which  children 
take  to  a  tent  as  a  play-ground  is  a  sufficient  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  utility,  were  there  no  other.  The  sim¬ 
plest  form  of  tent  is  a  mere  roof,  without  side 
walls,  technically  known  as  a  “fly” — aud  this  is  in 
many  cases  all  that  is  desired.  Such  a  canopy  is 
easily  made  aud  inexpensive.  The  materials  out  of 
which  it  may  be  made  are  various  ;  common  sheet¬ 
ing,  heavy  drilling,  or  duck,  may  be  used ;  it  will 
be  found  the  cheapest  in  the  end  to  get  good  sub¬ 
stantial  material  that  will  last  aud  look  well  for  a 
number  of  seasons.  The  size  of  the  canopy  being 
decided  upon,  and  the  requisite  material  procured, 
all  the  making  required  will  be  to  sew  the  breadths 
together  and  to  make  a  broad  hem  at  each  end, 
with  eyelet  holes  at  each  corner,  and  as  many  along 
the  sides  as  there  are  to  be  ropes.  If  the  material 
is  heavy  duck,  the  work  must  be  done  by  a  sail- 
maker,  or  by  one  who  can  use  a  sail-needle  and 
“  palm.”  Two  upright  poles,  about  8  feet  long, 
will  be  needed,  and  a  light  ridge-pole  which  will  be 
as  long  as  the  width  of  the  fly.  An  iron  pin  should 
be  inserted  in  one  end  of  each  pole  ;  this  should  be 


Fig.  2.— AN  OPEN  TENT. 


long  enough  to  pass  through  a  hole  in  the  ridge¬ 
pole,  and  it  will  be  all  the  better  if  it  pass  through 
the  ridge-pole  and  project  a  short  distance  to  allow 
an  eyelet  in  the  middle  of  the  edge  of  the  canvas  to 
go  over  it.  This  is  not  always  done,  but  will  add 
much  to  the  firmness  of  the  “structure.”  Guy¬ 
lines  or  ropes,  for  holding  the  canopy  in  its  posi¬ 
tion,  must  be  provided.  These  are  se¬ 
cured  to  the  edges  or  “  eaves  ”  by  pass¬ 
ing  through  an  eyelet  hole  and  making 
a  knot  in  the  end.  Tent  pins  will  be 
needed,  as  many  as  there  are  ropes  ; 
these  are  strips  of  liard-wood,  pointed, 
for  driving  into  the  ground,  and  with  a 
notch  near  the  upper  end  for  holding 
the  guy-lines.  For  convenient  tighten¬ 
ing  and  loosening  the  ropes,  it  is  well 
to  provide  each  with  a  “becket,”  which 
is  piece  of  hard-wood,  about  4  inches 
long  and  an  inch  wide,  with  a  hole 
in  each  end,  as  in  figure  1.  The  end  of  the  guy- 
rope  is  put  through  the  holes  and  a  knot  made. 

The  open  tent  is  now  ready  to  pitch,  and  when 
in  position  is  as  shown  in  figure  2.  In  this  form 
of  tent  the  ends  are  entirely  open,  but  end  pieces 
may  be  added  with  but  very  little  trouble  and  ex¬ 


pense,  and  the  tent  is  much  more  complete.  After 
the  pitch  of  the  main  part  has  been  decided  upon, 
the  cloth  for  the  ends  is  cut,  so  that  it  will  fit  upon 
the  open  end,  as  shown  in  figure  3.  This  piece  may 
be  kept  separate  and  adjusted  by  lace  strings  pass¬ 
ing  through  eyelets,  or  sewn  fast,  as  desired.  The 
pitch  of  the  end  piece  should  be  the  same  as  that 


Fig.  3.— OPEN  TENT  WITH  ENDS. 


of  the  sides,  and  the  bottom  should  come  in  the 
same  plane.  A  single  rope  and  pin  will  be  needed 
to  keep  the  ends  in  place.  Those  who  prefer 
greater  seclusion  in  their  lawn  tent,  will  find  it  in 


Fig.  4. — A  WALL  TENT. 


the  Wall  Tent,  shown  in  figure  4.  They  can  be 
made  of  any  size  ;  and  if  of  heavy  material,  can  be 
used  for  “camping  out.”  A  wall  tent  complete 
has  over  it  a  fly,  made  just  like  the  canopy  first 
described.  This  makes  the  tent  much  cooler,  and 
in  heavy  rains  breaks  the  force  of  the  storm  aud 
prevents  leaking.  A  small  Palmetto  Tent,  more 
especially  adapted  for  children,  is  shown  in  figure 
5,  the  construction  of  which  can  be  easily  seen  from 
the  engraving.  The  cost  of  it  is  small,  in  compari¬ 
son  with  the  amount  of  pleasure  it  can  give  the  lit¬ 
tle  ones,  where  they  may  “  keep  house  all  to  them¬ 
selves.”  If  the  tent  is  to  remain  for  some  weeks, 
it  will  add  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  use 
it  to  have  it  furnished  with  a  floor.  If  the  needed 
sills  or  sleepers  and  boards  are  cut  the  right  length 
aud  put  together  with  screws  instead  of  nails,  the 
floor  will  last  for  several  years.  In  the  suggestions 
for  making  a  tent  we  have  had  shade  and  shelter 
only  in  view,  but  either  style  is  capable  of  ornamen¬ 
tation  ;  alternate  strips  of  blue  and  white  or  red  aud 
white  may  be  used,  and  the  edges  can  be  finished 


Fig.  5.— -SMALL  PALMETTO  TENT. 


by  a  scolloped  border,  as  indicated  in  figure  5.  Be¬ 
sides  small  flags  may  be  successfully  introduced. 
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Xlie  Doctor’s  Talks. 


This  month  we  will  change  our  “ Talks”  somewhat, 
and  instead  of  the  mechanical  forces  of  nature,  have 
something  to  say  about  a  living  object.  I  do  not  know 
how  many  have  written  me,  first  and  last,  about  the  curi¬ 
ous  object  generally  known  as 

THE  HORSE-HAIR  SNAKE, 

and  the  questions  have  not  only  come  from  youngsters, 
but  from  older  persons.  There  is  often  to  be  found  in 
shallow  pools  of  water,  and  sometimes  in  horse  troughs, 
a  very  long,  slender  object,  curiously  coiled  and  twisted 
upon  itself,  which  has  a  very  sluggish  movement,  but 
still  enough  to  show  that  it  is  alive.  The  engraving,  of 
the  natural  size,  shows  the  so-called  “  Snake  ”  to  be  a 
worm  scarcely  larger  than  a  horse-hair,  aud  about  a  foot 
long ;  being  of  small  size,  and  frequently  appearing  in 
horse-troughs,  many  have  supposed  that  it  came  from  a 
horse-hair.  Many  people  really  believe  that  the  hair  from 
a  horse’s  tail,  after  long  soaking  in  water,  can  somehow 
“  turn  into  ”  a  snake.  Indeed,  I  have  known  a  person 
to  keep  a  horse-hair  in  a  bottle  of  water,  expecting  that 
it  would 

TURN  INTO  A  SNAKE. 

Many  of  the  letters  about  it  ask  if  the  thing  really 
comes  from  a  hair,  showing  how  widespread  is  this  be¬ 
lief.  Others  simply  ask  what  it  is.  Now  this  creature 
no  more  comes  from  a  horse-hair  than  does  a  mud-turtle 
from  a  boot-jack.  It  is  a  creature  by  itself,  small,  it  is 
true,  but  is  as  distinct  as  any  other  and  much  larger 
animal.  Naturalists  have  not  yet  quite  learned  all  about 
this  Hair  Snake,  but  so  far  as  known,  its  history,  rightly 
looked  at,  is  quite  as  curious  as  if  the  creature  really  did 
come  from  a  hair.  The  creature  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
snake,  but  is  a  worm.  Its  scientific  name  is  Gordius 
aquatiem ;  the  first  name  having  reference  to  the  “Gor¬ 
dian  Knot,”  the  animal  having  a  way  of  twisting  itself 
up  almost  inextricably ;  its  specific  name,  aquaticus ,  was 
given  because  it  is  always  found  in  the  water,  there  be¬ 
ing  several  other  species  which  are  not  aquatic.  These 
worms  lay  their  eggs,  which  are  hatched,  and  the  young 
Gordiuses,  in  some  manner,  find  their  way  into  the 
bodies  of  Grasshoppers,  Crickets,  Locusts,  and  Water 
Beetles,  being  probably  taken  in  with  their  food.  Inside 
of  these  insects,  like  tape  worms  in  large  animals,  they 
live  and  grow,  and  when  they  have  reached  their  full 


THE  HORSE-HAIR  SNAKE. 


size,  after  having  lived  upon  the  food  which  these  insects 
have  taken  for  themselves,  they  at  length  leave  the  host 
that  has  entertained  them  so  long,  and  are  fortunate  if 
they  make  their  escape  near  water,  where  they  can  live 
for  a  while  and  lay  their  eggs  for  a  new  crop.  A  friend 
who  gives  much  attention  to  the  study  of  insects,  informs 
me  that  he  has  often  seen  these  “  Hair  Snakes  ”  coming 
from  the  bodies  of  crickets,  and  can  confirm  the  observa¬ 
tions  of  European  naturalists. 

That  one  animal  can  live  within  the  body  of  another 
may  be  new  to  you.  Such  animals  are  called  Entozoa,  a 
word  from  the  Greek,  meaning  within  an  animal.  There 
is  a  very  large  class  of  creatures  that  thus  pass  the  whole 
or  a  part  of  their  lives,  it  may  be  within  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  another  animal,  or  it  may  be  in  some  other 
part,  the  liver,  the  brain,  and  various  other  organs,  afford¬ 
ing  a  home  for  these  creatures.  That  an  animal  like  the 
Hair  Worm  should  live  within  the  body  of  a  Grasshopper 
or  Cricket,  is  indeed  very  strange,  but  it  is  something 
more  than  strange,  such  knowledge  is  useful. 

OUR  DOMESTIC  ANIMALS  ARE  TROUBLED 

by  various  creatures  that  live  within  them.  The  Hair 
Worm,  it  is  said,  does  not  injure  the  Grasshopper,  though 
it  would  n®t  be  of  much  consequence  if  it  did,  but  with 
our  domestic  animals,  while  some  of  the  Entozoa  cause 
little  or  no  trouble,  others,  when  in  great  numbers,  make 


them  ill,  aud  even  kill  them.  You  will  find  oil  page  308  an 
account  of  the  Fluke  ;  the  creature  that  causes  in  sheep 
the  fatal  disease  known  as  “Rot.”  I  think  that  all  of 
you  who  are  old  enough  to  read  about  this  Gordius ,  will 
understand  that  story  ot  the  Fluke.  This  creature,  the 
Fluke,  is  said  to  belong  to  a  very  low  order  of  animals,  as 
its  “  make-up”  is  very  simple.  If  it  is  simple  in  itself,  it 
makes  two  different  animals,  two  that  are  much  higher 
in  the  scale,  serve  as  its  nurses.  Early  in  the  life  of  the 
Fluke,  a  little  snail  takes  care  of  it,  but  it  soon  wants 
better  food  than  the  snail  can  furnish.  The  snail  in 
search  of  food  crawls  upon  the  grass  in  a  wet  place ;  a 
sheep  in  search  of  food  eats  the  grass,  and  without  in¬ 
tending  it,  takes  the  snail  also.  The  snail  of  course  dies, 
but  the  little  Fluke  has  found  just  the  place  it  wanted— if 
such  creatures  have  wants— and  it  goes  on  and  causes  all 
the  trouble  described  in  the  article  upon  Sheep  Rot. 
There  are  other  Entozoa  which  have  even  more  strange 
ways  of  living ;  and  I  may  describe  some  of  them  another 
time,  but  what  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  is  this : 

SUCH  STUDIES  ARE  USEFUL. 

Useful  not  only  because  they  show  some  of  the  won¬ 
ders  of  animal  life,  and  increase  our  knowledge,  but  have 
a  real  money  usefulness.  The  naturalist  who  discovered 
that  the  young  Fluke  had  the  little  snail  for  a  nurse, 
added  many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  wealth 
of  farmers.  He  pointed  out  how  the  Fluke  found  its  way 
into  the  sheep.  No  Snails,  no  Fluke,  no  wet  pasture, 
no  snails,  aud  the  preventive  of  the  disease,  is  to  keep 
sheep  away  from  wet  pastures.  What  a  trifle  it  seems,  to 
look  at  it  in  one  light.,  but  how  important  if  we  look  at  its 
usefulness  to  every  farmer  who  keeps  sheep  !  You  may 
think  I  have  wandered  some  distance,  in  going  from 
Hair  Worms  to  Flukes,  but  though  they  look  so  unlike, 
they  are  closely  related ;  both  are  worms ;  both  are  Ento¬ 
zoa,  or  dwellers  within  other  animals.  I  must  tell  you 
one  more  curious  thing  about  the  Gordius  or  Hair  Worm. 
When  the  pool  in  which  it  happens  to  be  dries  up, 

THE  WORM  DOES  NOT  DIE, 

but,  as  we  may  say,  goes  to  sleep,  and  waits  until  water 
comes  agtyn.  How  long  it  can  wait,  I  do  not  know,  but 
an  Italian  naturalist  put  one  away  in  a  drawer,  where  it 
was  forgotten  for  three  years,  and  when  at  the  end  of  that 
time  it  was  placed  in  water,  it  became  as  lively  as  ever. 

My  (Ti»e  Doctor’s  Correspondence) 

has  not  appeared  for  a  few  months,  for  the  reason  that 
most  of  the  questions  were  answered  in  one  way  or  an 
other  in  other  parts  of  the  paper.  It  often  happens  that 
a  boy  or  a  girl  asks  about  something  which  is  very  much 
like  what  an  older  person  has  asked  about.  For  example, 
here  is  “  J.  H.  N.”  in  Nebraska,  who  would  like  to  know 

ABOUT  CANARY,  OR  BIRD  SEED, 

what  kind  of  a  plant  it  grows  upon,  and  if  he  could  raise 
it  himself,  as  it  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  where 
he  lives.  Now  this  is  just  such  a  question  as  an  older 
person  might  ask,  and  when  I  know  that  such  an  in¬ 
quiry  has  been  answered  in  the  other  parts  of  the  paper, 
I  do  not  care  to  put  another  in  your  columns.  But 
as  to  Canary  seed,  it  is  the  seed  of  a  grass  which  has  a 
very  close  head,  not  long  and  slender  like  a  head  of  Tim¬ 
othy,  but  short  and  egg-shaped.  It  is,  like  the  birds 
which  eat  most  of  it,  a  native  of  the  Canary  Islands,  but 
the  supply  for  this  country  comes  mostly  from  Southern 
Europe,  and  is  grown  more  or  less  in  Germany  and  Eng¬ 
land.  There  will  be  no  difficulty  in  growing  it,  for  the 
Canary-Grass  makes  itself  quite  at  home  in  this  country; 
where  the  litter  from  bird-cages  is  thrown  out,  the  plants 
come  up,  and  it  is  not  at  all  rare  to  find  them  in  waste 
places.  You  may  sow  it  early  in  the  spring,  either  broad¬ 
cast  or  in  drills  a  foot  apart;  cut  it  when  the  seeds  begin 
to  ripen.  It  is  a  food  that  all  cage-birds  like— at  least  all 

the  singing  birds _ But  some  questions  are  not  so  easily 

disposed  of.  Here  is  one  who  would  like  to  know  about 

THE  MIDSUMMER  NIGHT’S  SONG. 

That  song  or  sound  everyone  of  you  must  have  noticed. 
What  a  wonderful  sound  it  is :  The  chirps,  the  hums,  the 
buzzes  of  a  myriad  of  crickets,  locusts,  and  I  do  not  know 
what  other  insects,  all  blending  to  make  that  sound,  al¬ 
ways  to  be  heard  on  a  warm  summer’s  night.  It  is  a  pe¬ 
culiar  dull  roar,  serving  as  the  base  to  the  tenor  chirp  of 
of  some  near-by  cricket,  or  the  monotonous  song  of  Mrs. 
Katy-did.  But  I  did  not  set  out  to  write  about  the  sound, 
but  I  was  thinking  how  much  pleasanter  it  was  to  listen 
to  it  than  it  is  to  go  in-doors  to  write.  I  am  very  sure 
that  with  cool  evenings  my  budget  of  letters  will  increase 
in  size.  Sometimes  the  parents  send  questions  to  “  the 
Doctor,”  and  now  and  then  I  answer  in  the  Boys’  and 
Girls’  Columns  questions  not  especially  intended  for  me. 

A  FOSSIL  TOOTH, 

came  safely  to  our  hands,  and  is  not  forgotten.  I 
suppose  it  to  be  the  tooth  of  some  animal,  the  kind  of 
which  is  no  longer  living,  but  though  I  have  engravings 
of  many  such  teeth,  I  find  none  quite  like  this.  When  I 
come  across  some  geologist  who  studies  such  things,  I 
will  try  to  find  out  the  name  of  the  animal. 


Picture  Puzzle. 

This  is  a  qneer  kiud  of  picture.  The  ox  has  some 
trouble  with  its  head,  as  if  some  one  was  holding  it  back 
to  keep  him  from  eating  the  food  in  the  pan  that  is  for 


the  dog.  It  may  be  that  there  is  some  one  between  the 


two  animals,  and  is  keeping  them  from  quarrelling.  Is 
it  moonlight?  It  may  be  that  the  obsenre  light  of  even¬ 


ing  makes  it  more  difficult  to  see  the  whole  of  the  pic¬ 
ture.  To  many  of  our  readers,  and  perhaps  all,  the 
“picture  in  the  picture,”  may  be  as  plain  as  day.  We 
hope  for  no  trouble  in  finding  what  is  to  be  seen. 


Our  Puzzle«ltox. 

WORD-MAKING. 

(For  explanation,  see  similar  puzzle  in  the  April  number.) 

1.  List  of  words  :  lion,  double,  rat,  beast,  elm,  matter, 
to;  letters  to  be  added,  R,  D.  (Find  the  word  in  the 
above  list,  to  which  the  letters  R,  D,  may  be  added,  to 
form  another  word  by  transposition.) 

2.  List :  house,  residence,  future,  tavern,  local,  tip ; 
letters,  O,  H. 

3.  List :  actor,  basket,  bust,  Miodel,  gull,  rim,  pen  ; 
letters.  R,  A. 

4.  List:  boat,  steam,  trotter,  agate,  little,  course,  miser; 
letters,  Y,  N. 

5.  List:  Traveller,  forest.,  broom,  dust,  clean,  billow ; 
letters,  C.  I. 

CONCEALED  QUOTATION. 

(The  original  sentence  may  be  found  in  Shakspeare’s 
Troilus  and  Cresida.) 

How  did  I  remember?  Well,  I  keep  a  diary,  and  there 
it  says — “  the  thing  was  made  with  hard  rope,  and  girdled 
with  a  band  of  Roman  steel.  In  it  he  had  Pysnmlkm’s 
ivory  woman,  elegantly  carved,  besides  a  miscellaneous 
assortment  of  rings,  hooks,  instruments  of  torture  and. 
locks  of  human  hair  tied  up  with  solferino  ribbon.” 

DEFINITION  PUZZLES. 

(In  each  of  the  following  definitions  yon  can  pick  out 
the  letters  needed  to  spell  the  word  that  is  defined.  Ex¬ 
ample. — “  One  devoted  to  any  service.”  Now  for  this 
you  might  think  the  word  “servant”  would  answer,  as 
you  can  find  in  the  sentence  the  required  letters ;  but 
"servant”  is  not  so  defined  in  the  dictionary.  The  word 
is  “  votary.” 

1.  Odd  and  antique.  2.  An  instrument  or  vessel. 

3.  One  suddenly  raised  to  wealth  or  power. 

4.  Produce  of  vines,  and  the  time  of  grape  gathering. 

5.  A  word  having  the  same,  or  very  nearly  the  same 
meaning  as  another. 

6.  Simple;  an  inhabitant  of  the  country. 

7.  Adorned;  beautiful.  8.  Destruction. 

CHARADE. 

My  first  is  eaten,  oft,  with  milk, 

’Tis  deemed  by  many,  good  ; 

And  in  my  next  the  children  meet 
To  take  their  daily  food. 

My  whole  is  deemed  a  luxury 
By  many  an  epicure, 

And  yet  it  is  a  common  thing, 

You’ve  seen  it  I  am  sure. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

(In  the  following  verse,  you  will  find  in  the  first  line 
the  letters  needed  for  the  first  word  of  the  square,  and,  o[ 
course,  the  initials  of  the  four  words.  In  the  second  lino 
of  the  verse  may  be  found  the  letters  for  the  second  word 
of  the  square;  in  the  third  line,  the  third  word;  and  in 
the  fourth,  the  fourth.  In  the  first  line,  for  instance,  you 
may  find  letters  with  which  to  make  the  words— heat, 
reap,  pear,  pier,  race,  ache,  etc.  And  it  may  not  be  quite 
so  easy  to  select  the  right  one  as  yon  imagine.) 

The  peaches  are  ripe, 

And  rod  on  the  trees ; 

The  flowers  are  perfumed 
And  scented  the  breeze. 
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CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  cleaver  but  not  in  knife, 

My  next  is  in  bagpipe  bnt  not  in  fife, 

My  third  is  in  pity  but  not  in  ruth, 

My  fourth  is  in  infant  but  not  in  youth, 

My  fifth  is  in  fragment  but  not  in  piece, 

My  sixth  is  in  poultry  but  not  in  geese, 

My  seventh  is  in  bolster  but  not  in  bed, 

My  eighth  is  in  yellow  but  not  in  red, 

My  ninth  is  in  stay  but  not  in  bide  : 

My  whole  is  nothing  but  empty  pride.  Maggie. 

SUBTRACTIONS. 

1.  Take  one  from  four  and  leave  one. 

2.  Take  two  from  five  and  leave  one. 

3.  Take  three  from  five  and  leave  five. 

4.  Take  two  from  three  and  leave  five. 

5.  Take  one  from  six  and  leave  eight. 

6.  Take  one  from  six  and  leave  nine. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  To  desire.  3.  A  household  article. 

2.  A  gem.  4.  A  girl’s  name. 

F.  Clark. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  lam  composed  of  29  letters  : 

My  5. 10,  29,  15,  25,  8,  describes  a  wheel  in  motion. 
My  19, 13, 16,  22, 1,  is  an  article  of  apparel. 

My  17,  18,  11,  6,  14,  3.  2,  7,  means  this  or  that. 

My  12,  28,  26,  20,  25,  21,  is  imaginative  composition. 
My  23,  6,  9,  4,  7,  is  extreme. 

My  24,  17,  27,  is  heard  of  grasses  and  grain. 

My  whole  cautions  us  against  false  pretenses. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  11  letters  : 

My  3,  2, 10, 11,  is  much  used  by  dressmakers. 

My  6,  2,  2,  4,  is  a  corner. 

My  8,  5,  6.  is  a  receptacle. 

My  7,  10,  9,  1,  is  surly. 

My  whole  is  a  bird.  G.  W.  Evans. 

POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

(Example.— Grain,  an  angle.  Corn,  corner.) 

1.  Goods  found  but  not  claimed  ;  a  thin  cake. 

2.  A  violent  motion  ;  a  country  in  Europe. 

3.  What  blasters  do ;  to  meddle. 

4.  An  article  of  food  ;  a  tool. 

5.  To  wait  on;  easily  injured. 

6.  A  number ;  general  course. 

7.  A  coin  ;  the  middle. 

8.  To  clothe ;  a  kitchen  table. 

ANAGRAMS. 

1.  Gift  protege.  ~5.  Send  rim. 

2.  B.  Hnnter.  6.  Sent  charm. 

3.  Irene  Post.  7.  Drew,  read. 

4.  Rant  scene.  8.  Very  idle. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  JN  THE  JUNE  NUMBER. 

Numerical  Enigma.— This  one  half  human,  one  half 
divine. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Naturalist.  2.  Statesmanship.  3.  Coagu¬ 
lates.  4.  Youngster.  5.  Unobserved.  6.  Wretchedness.  7. 
Negative.  8.  Disconcerted.  9.  Examined  (the  anagram 
was  erroneous,  and  the  author  apologizes).  10.  Delivery. 

Changes.— 1.  Heir,  air.  2.  Peer,  pier.  3.  Gilt,  guilt.  4. 
Cousin,  cozzen.  5.  Sees,  seize.  6.  Not,  knot. 

Transpositions.— 1.  Sole,  lose  (shad,  dash).  2.  Dame, 
made.  3.  Acre,  race.  4.  Runt,  turn  (hare,  hear).  5.  Veil, 
live.  6.  Mite,  emit. 

Alphabetical  Arithmetic.— 3014)91765082(30446.  Key- 
New  Codfish. 


Half  Square. 
YOSEMITE 
O  L  E  V  A  N  O 
S  E  J  O  I  N 
E  V  O  R  A 
M  A  I  A 
INN 
T  O 
E 


Animals  Enigmatically 
Expressed.— 1.  Mastodon.  2. 
Catamount.  3.  Chinchilla.  4. 
Hippopotamus.  5.  Panther. 
6.  Donkey.  7.  Badger.  8.  Goat. 

Concealed  Names  of 
Poets.— 1.  Brown.  2.  Coke. 
3.  Cowper.  4.  Scott.  5.  Gay. 
6.  Logan.  7.  Lowell.  8.  Hall. 


Counties  in  Georgia  Enigmatically  Expressed.— 
1.  Newton.  2.  Chatham.  3.  Stewart.  4.  Campbell.  5. 
Upson.  6.  Carroll.  7.  Crawford.  8.  Baldwin. 

Scattered  Square  Words.— 

ARTS  SHOT  PILL  AILS  AIRS 


RIOT  HARE  IDEA 
TOLE  ORES  LEAN 
STEM  TEST  LANE 
Double  Acrostic. 
Ethan— Allen. 

E—  urek  —A 
T—  rowe  —  L 
H—  ul  — L 
A—  gat  — E 
N— apoleo— N 

Illustrated  Rebus  No.  471 


STAR 
T  I  RE 
ARTS 
REST 


IDEA  IDEA 
LENT  REAM 
SATE  SAME 
Puzzle.  —  Zone  (from 
“  dozen.” 

Decapitation.  —  March, 
arch,  char,  charm,  harm,  arm, 
mar. 

Cross-word.  —  Friendship. 
.—Small  leaks  sink  great  ships. 


No.  479.  Illustrated  Reims.— A  few  words 
of  wisdom  worthy  of  study  by  both  old  and  young. 


Among;  the  Birds. 

This  morning  early,  in  fact,  before  we  were  up,  the 
birds  were  out  and  giving  their  free  open  air  concert,  to 
ail  who  would  listen.  The  thoughts  that  this  mingled 
morning  song  of  gladness  brought  to  us,  were  various  ; 
but  among  others,  this ;  that  perhaps  the  boys  and  girls 
of  our  American  Agriculturist  family,  would  like  to  have 
a  Bird  Rebus ;  and  so  we  have  had  the  artist  draw  some 
birds  in  his  peculiar  way.  It  is  our  work  to  give  a  little 
description  of  each,  and  leave  it  for  the  young  readers  to 
make  out  the  rest. 

The  first  bird  we  will 
notice,  is  pretty  gen¬ 
erally  distributed 
throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  especially  near 
large  bodies  of  water. 

It  prefers  the  quiet 
and  solitude  of  the 
forest  during  the  day, 
and  is  most  easily 
found  in  early  morn¬ 
ing,  standing  motion¬ 
less  by  the  side  of  a 
pond,  etc.,  watching 
patiently  for  a  fish, 
which,  when  within 
reach,  is  caught  in 
the  long  bill,  with 
about  the  quickness 
of  lightning.  Its  nests 
are  made  in  high 
forks  of  trees  in 
swamps,  where  it  is 
difficult  for  naughty 
or  other  boys  to  get 
the  eggs  or  young 
birds.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  bird  is  of  a 
bluish  color,  and  has 
very  long  legs. — No. 

2  is  one  of  the  com¬ 
mon  smaller  birds, 
with  rather  highly 
colored  plumage,  sly, 
cunning,  and  very 
restless ;  in  fact,  a 
noisy  bird,  and  one 
not  at  all  liked  by 
other  members  of 
the  feathered  tribe. 

It  is  unsafe  to  always 
judge  of  an  object 
entirely  from  exter¬ 
nal  appearances— so 
here  the  beautiful  garb  of  this  bird  is  not  a  correct 
index  of  the  heart  within.  It  is  a  robber  of  other  birds’ 
nests,  sucking  the  eggs,  and  devouring  the  young,  at  the 
same  time  being  attractive  in  form  and  coloring,  and 
graceful  in  movement. — No.  3  is  a  game  bird,  and  one 
that  every  hunter  likes  to  find  in  abundance.  When 
found  in  the  deep  forest,  these  large  reddish-brown  birds 
are  very  tame  and  unsuspicious,  but  in  older  parts  of  the 
country,  they  get  very  wild  and  shy,  from  frequent  con¬ 
tact  with  the  sportsman.  The  way  a  group  of  these 
birds  will  retreat  and  hide  themselves  when  discovered, 
is  quite  surprising.  The  nest  is  built  of  brush  aiid 
leaves,  and  upon  the  ground.  On  the  wing  this  bird  is 
very  swift,  and  its  flight  is  far  from  a  silent  one.  Like 
little  boys  on  campaign  years,  they  do  a  considerable 
drumming.— No.  4  is  one  of  the  large  birds  of  prey  ;  that 
is,  a  bird  which  lives  upon  animals,  and  those  often  of 
considerable  size.  Stories  are  told  of  severe  struggles 
between  this  bird  and  men,  who  are  bold  enough  to  go 
into  the  solitary  mountain  regions,  where  they  abound. 
The  head,  neck,  and  front  of  the  breast  are  bare  of  feathers, 
giving  the  great,  ugly  bird  a  savage  and  disagreeable  ap¬ 
pearance.  No  nests  are  made,  but  instead  the  two  eggs, 
about  four  inches  long,  are  laid  upon  the  bare  rock,  with 
a  few  sticks  around  them.— No.  5  is  a  common  bird  in 
the  United  States ;  it  builds  its  nest  in  holes,  which  it 
digs  in  sand  banks,  along  the  borders  of  streams.  The 
hole  is  often  6  or  8  feet  in  length,  and  very  crooked.  Its 
food  is  mostly  fish,  which  it  obtains  by  diving.  The 
note  of  this  bird  is  loud  and  harsh,  but  when  heard  above 
the  roar  of  the  water-fall,  is  not  disagreeable. — No.  6  in¬ 
habits  the  pine  forests  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States, 
and  derives  its  food  from  the  pine  cones  during  the  cold 
weather.  The  bill  of  this  bird  is  peculiar,  but  so  well 
adapted  for  its  work,  that  nature  in  making  it  of  an  un¬ 
usual  form,  knew  well  what  she  was  about.  During 
deep  snows,  they  often  gather  around  the  hunters’  and 
wood-choppers’  cabins,  in  great  numbers. — No.  7  raises 
its  young  in  the  neighborhood  of  fresh  water  lakes,  in 
the  interior  of  the  United  States,  and  is  afterwards  found 
along  the  sea  coast  in  autumn.  The  nests'  are  built 
in  the  tops  of  broken  trees,  out  of  danger  from  rising 
water,  and  egg-loving  animals.— No.  8  includes.a  number 


of  birds  under  the  same  name.  The  one  we  have  selected,! 
is  a  common  and  well-known  kind,  which  comes  North, 
from  its  warm  summer  quarters  in  the  South,  near  the  I 
first  of  April.  About  the  middle  of  May  a  nest  is  b*ilt  in 
a  lilac  bush  under  the  window,  or  in  some  other  handy  i 
bush  or  tree.  The  nest  is  constructed  of  fino  twigs, 
grasses,  etc.,  and  neatly  lined  with  horse  hairs.  It  is  in  i 
these  little  nests,  that  the  mean  cow-bird  lays  her  great 
white  egg,  which  is  hatched  out  by  the  little  foster 
mother,  to  the  great  discomfort  of  her  own  little  ones. — 
No.  9  is  noted  for  getting  up  early  in  the  morning,  and 


SOME  OLD  BIRDS  IN  A  NEW  FORM. 


does  it  by  making  circles  in  its  flight,  which  grow  larger 
and  larger,  as  it  gets  higher  and  higher.  All  this  time  it  is 
said  to  be  singing  a  beautiful  morning  song.  We  say,  “  it  is 
said,”  because  this  bird  does  not  exist  in  America,  but  is 
famous  in  the  countries  of  Europe.  There  is  a  kind  in, 
this  country,  that  is  frequently  found  in  the  meadows,, 
but  as  fur  as  we  know,  it  has  no  enviable  reputation  for 
“going  out  to  meet  the  sun,”— in  fact,  it  is  a  low  flyer, 
but  pleasant  in  its  singing.— No.  10,  the  last  bird  we 
will  mention,  is  one  noted  for  its  great  strength,  it  being 
a  large  “  bird  of  prey.”  It  is  now  seldom  seen  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  is  rare  everywhere.  This 
noble  bird,  over  three  feet  in  length,  is  remarkable  for 
its  long  sustained  flight,  which  it  performs  with  the 
greatest  ease  and  grace.  It  seems  fitting  that  we 
should  close  our  notice  of  the  birds,  with  one  which 
holds  his  high  place,  as  the  “  King  of  Birds.” 


The  Spring  Beetle,  or  44  Blacksmith.’*— 

A  queer  looking  beetle  came  in  a  box  by  mail,  which  has 
been  sent,  as  a  great  many 
other  insects  are,  for  a 
name  and  a  description — 
that  is,  the  sender  wishes 
us  to  tell  about  it.  This 
beetle  is  of  a  peculiar  ashy- 
black  color,  with  two  large 
velvety  spots  on  its  back, 
which  are  mistaken  for 
enormous  eyes  by  those 
who  do  not  observe  that 
they  are  not  in  the  head. 
The  real  eyes  will  be  found 
in  the  head,  and  just  back 
of  the  long  feelers  that  are 
so  finely  jointed  and  look 
somewhat  like  a  string  of 
beads.  If  you  happen  to 
catch  one  of  these  beetles,  as  you  may  at  this  time  of 
year,  and  place  it  on  its  back,  you  will  see  some  fun. 
After  a  short  time  with  a  clicking  sound  the  beetle  will 
throw  itself  into  the  air  and  come  down  on  its  feet,  and 
start  off  as  if  nothing  uncommon  had  happened. 
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Harry  and  His  Horse. 

It  is  a  little  more  natural  for  a  fanner  boy  to  want  a 
horse  than  for  him  to  want  to  wait  until  he  is  old  enough 
to  take  care  of  it.  I  felt  very  big  when  I  could  be  trusted 
with  a  horse-out  of  sight  of  any  other  person,  with  my 
“  red  top  ”  boots,  and  a  real,  live  horse;  but  when  I  look 
back  and  think  of  it,  I  now  see  that  the  horse  which  I 
thought.  I  must  hold  with  all  my  might  or  he 
would  run  away,  was  a  very  old  and  gentle 
one  that  rather  cared  for  me  than  I  for  him. 
lie  would  not  have  run  away  for  all  the  world 
—he  had  lived  too  long  to  see  any  fun  in  being 
fast,  and  to  move  at  all  was  a  matter  of  great 
exertion  and  self-sacrifice.  When  boys  can 
not  get  hold  of  a  real,  live  horse,  they  do  the 
next  best  thing,  which  is,  to  have  a  wooden 
one.  Of  wooden  horses  there  have  been  many 
sorts— perhaps  more  kinds  than  of  real  horses ; 
but  the  ones  that  are  the  best,  that  is,  nearest 
the  child’s  heart,  are  those  which  he  makes 
himself.  The  picture  here  given  shows  what 
a  little  friend  of  ours  can  do  in  the  way  of  get¬ 
ting  up  a  “  play  horse”  that  furnishes  him  a 
world  of  amusement  for  a  time.  It  is  a  very 
crooked  branch  of  a  very  crooked  tree,  with 
the  limbs  coming  out  from  the  body  in  such 
places  that  they  really  look  like  the  legs  of  a 
horse— at  least  they  are  of  the  same  number. 

As  for  the  head,  though  a  little  slender  per¬ 
haps,  it  is  seen  to  be  the  head.  Not  so  much 
can  be  said  of  the  tail.  Well !  some  horses  are 
“  bob  tails,”  though  they  are  not  so  common 
now  as  some  years  ago.  Harry  has  evidently 
had  great  sport  with  his  pony,  and  has  just 
brought  him  in  from  a  drive,  and  has  hitched 
him  to  a  post — it  is  not  always  safe  to  hitch 
them  thus,  as  they  may  frighten  other  horses 
that  do  not  easily  recognize  their  wooden  rep¬ 
resentatives  as  horses.  It  is  well  to  throw  a 
blanket  over  him, as  he  maybe  sweaty,  and  there 
may  be  a  draft  blowing  that  might  bring  on  a 
hard  cold.  How  intently  the  large,  rather,  queer-shaped 
eyed  animal  is  feeding  from  the  great,  banded  mit¬ 
ten.  The  oats,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  “Charlie”  more 
fleshy  than  at  present — though  he  is  doubtless  a  race  horse, 
and  can  not  be  expected  to  carry  much  extra  flesh.  The 
only  fault  I  can  find  with  the  care  of  the  horse  is  the  lack 
of  care  of  the  drum— it  is  feared  that  with  one  single  well 
directed  kick  the  music-box  will  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  in  this,  the  year  lor  drums.  Harry  in  his  haste 
for  his  own  dinner— but  his  riding  has  made  him  very 
hungry — has  overlooked  the  drum,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
when  he  returns  for  his  afternoon  ride  he  will  find  every¬ 
thing  all  right.  How  Harry  would  feel  to  find  his  horse 
gone— to  find  that  the  hi  telling-strap  had  been  broken, 
and  “  Charlie  ”  had  left  for  parts  unknown.  With  such  a 


tight  hitch,  and  such  a  good  supply  of  food  so  close  at 
hand,  it  may  be  expected  that  everything  will  be  in  order, 
while  in  waiting  for  the  return  of  the  young  horseman.  If 
the  horse  gets  away  under  such  circumstances,  may  it  not 
be  a  sort  of  evidence  that  he  has  been  led  astray  by  some 
other  boy  perhaps  1  The  care  which  a  boy  will  thus  bestow 


upon  a  lifeless,  and  some  may  even  say  ugly,  stick,  is  to  be 
highly  praised,  it  is  but  the  youthful  overflow  of  a  regard 
for  the  feelings  of  others ;  and  whatever  will  develop  that 
manly  trait,  even  if  it  is  the  feeding  of  make-believe 
oats  to  a  make-believe  horse,  should  be  encouraged. 
The  boy  that  takes  the  best  care  of  the  toy  that  he  makes 
or  has  had  given  him,  will  make  the  kindest,  best,  and 
most  humane  of  men.  For  my  part  I  see  a  good  side  in 


before  he  goes  to  his  own  dinner,  in  waiting  for  him.  U.  II. 


Tlie  Cat  and  tJ»c  ESirtls. 

Cats  and  dogs,  it  is  generally  said,  do  not  get  along 
well  together,  but  I  have  seen  them  so  thoughtful  of  each 
other's  interests  and  feelings,  that  there  seemed  to  be  a 
sort  of  affection  between  them:  as  if  Old  Bruno  loved 
Tabby,  and  Tabby  loved  Old  Bruno.  Such  cases  are 
rather  rare,  it  is  true,  and  when  we  do  see  them  they  give 
us  much  pleasure.  But  when  it  comes  to  cats  and  birds 
the  feeling  is  somewhat  different.  The  cat  seems  to  feel 
that  a  bird  is  made  to  be  caught  and  eaten,  and  on  the 
other  hand  the  bird  acts  as  if  it  thought  that  to  keep  out 


of  the  reach  of  the  cat  is  the  safest  thing  to  do  if  its  life 
is  valued.  There  have  been  cats  that,  by  severe  training, 
have  been  made  to  feel  that  a  bird’s  life  is  not  for  her  to 
take ;  but  it  is  an  unnatural  state  of  the  cat’s  mind,  and 
not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  time  may  come  when  the 
cat  and  the  bird  will  lie  down  together;  but  it  seems  a 


long  way  off. — As  cats  now  are,  if  they  do  lie  down  to¬ 
gether,  you  may  be  sure  that  the  bird  will  be  on  the  in¬ 
side  of  the  cat.  The  instinct  of  animals  is  very  strong; 
that  something  which  impels  the  lion  to  eat  the  deer, 
and  the  bear  to  find  its  living  animal  food,  is  by  nature 
so  strong  that  any  thing  like  “  Daniel  in  the  lions’  den” 
will  always  be  a  striking  story  to  children,  because  it  is 
so  unnatural  and  uncommon.  The  picture,  which  is  here 


given,  teaches  a  great  deal,  while  it  is  at  the  same  time 
pleasing  aud  almost  funny.  Here  is  a  table,  partly 
shown,  upon  which  a  stand  of  stuffed  birds  has  been  left, 
we  may  suppose  for  a  short  time,  with  no  one  in  the 
room- save  the  household  cat.  “Old  Pussy,”  that  at  most 
times  would  not  do  the  wrong  thing—  would  not  get  at 
the  cream  or  milk,  etc.,  because  her  “bringing  up  ”  has 
taught  her  better  things,  sees  these  birds  so  plump  and 
life-like  within  her  reach.  With  the  quiet  and  stealth  of 
a  tiger,  she  creeps  upon  her  prey  !  What  a  meal  of  nice 
tender  bird  she  thinks  is  in  store  for  her,  and  with  this 
one  thought  of  securing  it,  we  find  her  upon  the  table, 
and  with  the  greatest  caution  approaches  the  game,  step 
by  step.  But  now  her  eyes  show  that  she  has  some 
doubt,  as  she  pauses  and  looks  half  intent,  half  deceived, 
upon  the  feathered 
creatures  that  are  quite 
too  tame  for  birds  of 
flesh  and  blood.  They 
do  not  flutter  their 
open  wings  or  move 
their  little  heads,  but 
have  their  eyes  fixed 
with  a  glassy  stare 
upon  the  coming  foe. 
Because  we  love  the 
little  harmless  birds 
more  than  the  larger 
cat,  whose  nature  it  is 
to  catch  them— and  for 
which  we  can  not 
blame  her — we  all  en¬ 
joy'  the  picture,  and 
are  apt  to  exult  in  the 
safety  of  the  work  of 
the  bird-stuffers,  and 
have  but  a  grain  of 
pity  for  “  Pussy,”  who 
has  had  her  practice 
in  bird-catching  for 
her  pains.  In  the  sup¬ 
posed  cruelty  of  the 
cat  we  are  apt  to  for¬ 
get  that  the  bird,  when 
alive,  did  not  hesitate 
to  take  the  life  of  an 
insect,  with  just  as 
much  cruelty,  and 
while  the  cat  is  catch¬ 
ing  one  bird  to  satisfy 
its  hunger,  the  bird  is 
perhaps  killing  a  hundred,  or  a  thousand,  insects,  to 
preserve  its  life.  But  the  cat  must  retire  from  her  high 
place  on  the  table,  where  she  should  not  be,  and  that 
quickly  too,  when  the  owner  returns,  with  the  feeling 
that  all  things  in  this  world  are  not  what  they  at 
first  seem.  Uncle  Hal. 


THE  WOODEN  HOUSE  AT  DINNER. 
Harry  in  his  giving  his  horse  a  safe  place  and  a  good  feed 
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THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS, 

The  Acknowledged  Monarchs  of  all 

Grass  and  Grain  Gutting  Machinery, 

And  Fully  Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Mechanics 
as  the  Most  Wonderful  Machine  Ever  Invented. 

Awarded  the  Highest  Honors  Everywhere. 

The  CHAMPION  REAPERS  and  MOWERS 

will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  most  of  the  County,  District, 
and  State  Fairs,  and  Expositions  throughout  the  United 
States  and  the  British  Provinces. 

Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of 
the  following  Manufactories  or  Branch  Houses : 

Whitelet,  Fasslek  &  Kelley,  Springfield,  Ohio,  19 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Schenectady,  N.  V. ; 
Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Springfield  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  M@. ; 
Warder,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  and  the  Toronto  Keaper  and  Mower  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 

Embossed  Scrap  Pictures. 

Sample  Packages  of  New  Sheet  for  25c„ 
50c.,  and  $1.00,  sent  by  mail,  Post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
amount.  Stamps  taken. 

OSCAR  W.  YOUNG,  Importer, 

Box  2114,  New  York. 

PARENTS!  REMEMBER  THAT 

THE  <a.s,t.c;>  BEAUTIFUL 

BLACK  TIP 

UPON  CHIL.BIR1C1VS  SHOES, 

Reduce  Shoe-Bills  lore  than  One-Half, 

AND  ADD  TO  THE 

BEAUTY  OF  THE  FINEST  SHOE. 

AUTOMATEC 

Eye-Glass  Holder. 

Just  the  thing  to  save  your 
glasses  aud  make  them  handy ! 
Pins  right  on  your  vest,  and 
stops  just  when  you  want  it  to. 
By  mail,  23  cts.  Circulars  tree. 
Agents  wanted. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO., 

38  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 

COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  travelling,  whether 
for  speed,  sport,  or  the  renewal 
of  health.  Nohorse  can  compare 
with  the  bicycle  for  endurance, 
no  other  pastime  is  half  so  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  the  exercise  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  being  most  conducive 
to  health.  Appleyard  rode  100 
miles  in  7  hours,  over  a  common 
turnpike  road,  and  Waller  has 
accomplished  3,400  miles  in  6 
days.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  24-page 
catalogue,  containing  price  lists 
and  full  information,  or  10c.  for 
catalogue  and  copy  of  “  The 
Bicycling  World.” 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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Both  designs  on  each  label.  Saleratos  the  same. 

NONE  BETTER  HADE !  TRY  111 

Office,  11  Old  Slip,  N ewY or k.  Factories,  Harlem. 


NEEDLES 


Male  and  Female  Agents  wanted  to  sell  our  FAMILY 
NEEDLE  PACKAGE,  containing  120-Large-eyed  English 
Needles,  as  follows :  Four  papers,  25  in  each,  different  sizes ; 
also,  two  steel  Bodkins,  3  Long  Cotton  Darners, 2  Short  Cot¬ 
ton  Darners,  2  extra  fine  Cotton  Darners,  2  Wool,  2  Yarn,  1 
Worsted,  1  Motto,  2  Carpet,  and  3  Shoe-Button  Needles. 

We  will  send  a  Sample  Paper  to  any  one  mentioning  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  a  3-cent  stamp. 

LONDON  NEEDLE  CO., 

24  and  26  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Transplanted  CELERY  PLANTS. 

amjjhlet  on^Celery  free. 


DAVIS,  Gardener,  Allegheny,  Penna. 


BERRIES. 

QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 
and  CUTHBERT,  the  lar- 
.gest.  WELSH,  the  earliest 
Red  Raspberry.  10  Acres  Straw¬ 
berries  :  Mt.  Vernon,  Sharpless, 
Warren,  Longfellow.  Kief- 
fer’s  Hybrid,  Blight* 
Proof  Pear.  “  40  Years’  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Pear  Growing,  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  avoid  the  Blight.” 
“40  Years’  Among  Small  Fruits, 
telling  What  and  How  to  Plant.” 
Either  sent  by  mail  for  15  cts.; 
both  for  25  cts.  Catalogues  free. 

YVM.  PARRY,  „ 
Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


STEVENS’  PATENT 

Breech-Loading  Sporting 
Bides. 


Doable  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Gnus.  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hnnter’s 
Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-Loading  Guns.  They  are  simple  in  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  care  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “the  best  gnn  in  the 
market  for  the  money.”  Our  Shooting-Gallery 
Rifle  is  the  Favorite  everywhere.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  J.  STEVENS  &  CO.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  hook  on  each  of 
the  following  breeds :  Light  Brahmas, 
White  Leghorns,  and  Brown  Leghorns, 
and  a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

World’s  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Aariculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St„  New  York. 

Improvement  for  1880. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

B5T"  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest.  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mannf’g  Co., 
1123  CHESTR  UT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 

H.WJOHHS’ 

Liquid  Paints,  Roofing,  Boiler  Coverings, 

Steam  Packing,  Sheathings,  Fite  Proof  Coatings, 
Cements,  &C.  Sind  fob  Debcriftive  Price  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS  WI’F’C  CO.  87  MAIDEN  LAHE,  N.Y. 

THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to.  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 


RUBBER  HOSE, 

For  Garden  Purposes,  at  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  prices. 


Wakefield,  Perfection,  and  Peerless 

EARTH  CLOSETS 

Are  the  Best.  Prices,  $6.50  to  $40. 

Address 

HENRY  H.  B.  BLOOMFIELD, 

34  DEY  STREET,  N.  Y. 


NEW  and  PRACTICAL  BOOKS, 


Suited  to  the  Wants  of  Plasterers,  Masons,  and 
Bricklayers. 

Cameron’s  Plasterer’s  Ma until . . 75c. 

Powell’s  Foundation  and.  Foundation 

Walla .  . $1.50 

New  Books  for  Sign  Painters  and  Draughtsmen. 
Ames’  Alphabets.— One  oblong  Volume,  33.7x11 
well  filled  Plates,  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.. $1.50 
mathematical  Drawing  Instruments,  and 

How  to  Use  Them.  One  imperial  16mo.  volume, 
bound  in  cloth,  containing  152  pages  and  over 
70  illustrations,  including  11  different  styles  of  let¬ 
tering . ...$1.50 

New  and  Standard  Books  for  Carpenters  and  Builders, 
and  All  who  Contemplate  Building  or  Remodelling. 
Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads. 

Reduced  from .  $3.50  to  $2.50 

Atwood’s  Rules  of  Proportion .  . $1.00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  aud  Supple¬ 
ment.  Fifth  Edition.  Reduced  from _  $12  to  $10 

Blcknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder. 

Fifth  Edition.  Reduced  from . $5  to  $4 

Gould’s  American  Stair-builder’s. Guide, 

with  Supplement.  Reduced  from . $4  to  $3 

Cummings’s  Architectural  Details.  Re¬ 
duced  from . $10  to  $6 

Croflf’s  Progressive  American  Architec¬ 
ture.  Reduced  from . $10  to  $6 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Clinrch 

Building . $1.00 

Bicknell’s  Detail,  Cottage,  and  Construc¬ 
tive  Architecture  ;  containing  seventy-five  large  Lith¬ 
ographic  Plates.  One  large  quarto  volume . $10 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages.  One  vol. 

oblong  8vo.,  of  forty  8x12  plates.  Cloth . . . $3 

Carpenters  and  Builders’  Assistant,  and 
Wood-Workers’  Guide.  By  L.  D.  Gould.  Contain¬ 
ing  twenty-three  plates,  fully  described.  8vo.  vol¬ 
ume,  bound  in  cloth.  (New  Edition.) . $3 

The  following  Five  Volumes  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  all  Architects  and  Builders, 
Bicknell’s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture. 

Containing  Sixty-sis  Plates,  showing  Plans,  Eleva¬ 
tions,  Views,  Sections  and  Details  of  low-priced, 
medium  and  first-class  Cottages,  Villas,  Farm  Houses 
and  Country  Seats.  Also  Specifications  for  Frame 
and  Brick  Dwellings,  etc.,  etc.  Drawings  to  Scale.  $6 
Blcknell’s  Street,  Store  and  Bank  Fronts. 
Containing  Twenty-two  Plates,  showing  Thirty-four 
designs  of  Street  Fronts  for  Dwellings,  Stores  and 
Banks,  including  several  Plates  of  Details.  Drawings 

to  Scale . $4 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  Containing 
Twenty-one  Plates,  showing  Libraries,  Town  Hall, 
Masonic  Hall,  Hotels,  Opera-House,  Court-House  and 
Railway  Stations,  including  a  variety  of  details  of 
same,  descriptive  letter-press,  etc.  Drawings  to 

Scale . $3.50 

Blcknell’s  School  -  House  and  Church 
Architecture.  Containing  Twenty-three  Plates,  show¬ 
ing  Twenty-six  Plans  and  Elevations  of  District, 
Village  and  City  School-Houses ;  Twenty-five  Plans, 
Elevations,  Views  and  Sections  of  medium  and  low- 
priced  Churches,  including  a  variety  of  miscellaneous 

Church  Details,  etc.  Designs  to  Scale . $3 

Bicknell’s  Stables,  Out-Buildings,  Fences 
and  Miscellaneous  Details.  Containing  Twenty-four 
Plates,  showing  Sixteen  Plans,  Elevations  and  Views 
of  Stables,  several  Out-Buildings  and  Fences,  and 
over  One  Hundred  Miscellaneous  Details.  Also 
Summer-Houses,  Seaside  Cottages,  Boat-House, 
Street  View  of  Twelve  Dwellings,  etc.  Elevations 
and  Plans  to  Scale . $2.50 

All  books  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price. 

Our  32-paged  1880  Illustrated  Catalogue,  containing  a 
full  description  of  all  of  the  above  and  other  books  on 
Architecture,  Carpentry  and  Building,  forwarded  free  to 
any  address  on  application  by  postal  card  or  otherwise. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York- 
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TURNIP  SEED. 

All  grown  from  carefully  selected  Hoots. 

The  following  varieties  will 
be  mailed  post-paid  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  price  affixed  :  Early 
White  Dutch ,  White  Strap-leaf , 
i  Red-top  Strap-leaf,  Cow-horn , 
I  Improved  American  Ruta 
'  baga,  Long  White  French, 
Sweet  German,  Large  Yellow 
Globe,  10  cts.  per  ounce,  25  cts. 
4  ounces,  75  cts.  per  pound. 
Prices  for  larger  quantities  to 
dealers,  either  in  bulk  or  packets  for  retail¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  upon  application.  15  cts.  per  pound  may 
be  deducted  when  ordered  h> 


BULBOUS 

beautifully  illu.... _ , .  —  -  —  „. 

1st.  A  copy  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants  enclosing  Teu 
Cents;  regular  customers  supplied  gratis.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS,  P-  O.  Box  4,129. 

34  Barclay  Street,  New  York, 

Orchids,  Rare  Plants.  &c. 


East  Indian  Orchids. — Also  Mexican, 
Central  and  South  American  Orchids. 

1  am  importing  constantly  from  those  countries,  and  can 
offer  lower  than  the  same  can  be  purchased  in  Europe. 

Beautiful  Foliage  Plants,  viz.:  Crotons,  Dra¬ 
caenas,  Dieffenbachla,  Marnntas,  Alocacias, 
&c.,  suitable  for  Fairs,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  at  low  rates. 

JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  I).  C. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

( Sallsburia  adeautifolia.) 

JAPAN  GOLDEN  RETINISPORA. 

(Retlnispora  Plumosa  Aurea .) 

Catalogues  free. 

I  A.  HANCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J. 


A  CHOICE  EOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE,  AND 

other  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Price 
fist  tree. _  B.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

100,000  PEACH  TREES 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates,  bend  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO„  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

100,000  HANDSOME  PEACH  TREES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

For  1150  Acres  in  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  I  Es tub’d 
1880.  I  Strawberries,  and  all  Small  Fruits.  Price  |  1835. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  .T. 

Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue 

To  those  who  wish  to  procure  their  seed  directly  from 
the  grower,  I  offer  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

MITCHELL’S  IMPROVED 


Potato  Bug  &  Cotton  Worm  Destroyer. 

This  improved  machine  is  now  completed  and  ready  for 
sale.  It  will  dust  two  rows  of  plants  at  a  time,  and  with  it 
a  man  can  go  over  6  acres  of  plants  in  a  dav.  For  sale  by 

HATBORO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Hatboro,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 


STRAWBERRIES 


»» 


Newest  and  Best  Varieties, 
etoltjding 

“SHARPLESS 

Grown  in  Pots  and  ready  for  shipment 
after  Aug.  1st.  New  descriptive  priced 
catalogue  FREE.  Address  / 

ELLWANGER  &  BARRY, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


1st  PRIZE 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Pot  Crown. 


All  the  other  Small  Fruits  and  GRAPE  VINES  com¬ 
bined.  with  the  most  advantageous 
offer  I  have  ever  made. 

Catalogue  free.  Address 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


E.  P.  ROE, 


R  A  W  fl  I?  R  R 1 1?  %  Pot-grown  plants  of  the  best  old 
31  UAH  DE.ltItlL.3.  aud  Dew  varieties,  including 
Sharpless,  Forest  Rose,  President  Lincoln,  Pioneer.  Price 
list  free.  OAKLET  APGAR,  Calif  on,  Hunterdon  Co.,  N.  J. 

30  DIP  50  varieties  Strawberry  Plants, for  sum- 
Acres  DlvT  mer  and  lall  planting.  AH  the  choice 
new  and  old  sorts  in  pots  or  layers. 
—  Extra  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogues 
FFBBTFS  frae-  G.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 
"•GllBlijUi  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

POT  GROWN  STRAWBERRIES 

of  the  Best  Varieties.  Good  Healthy  Plants.  Most  varieties 
now  ready  at  low  rates.  I'or  Circular,  address  CHAS. 
BLACK  &  BKO.,  Village  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

POTTED  PLANTS  AND  COMMON  LAYERS 
of  all  the  best  New  and  Old  StrawberrSes, 

at  lowest  prices.  Lists  free.  Address 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 

Early  Peaches  and  Strawberries. 

ANOTHER  SEASON’S  EXPERIENCE. 

Buds,  Trees,  Potted  and  Layer  Plants. 
_ H.  M.  ENGLE  &  SON,  Marietta,  Pa. 

Cabbage  Seed  a  Specialty. 

True  Jersey  Early  Wakefield,  Henderson’s  Early  Summer, 
Newark  Early  Flat  Dutch,  Excelsior  and  Premium  Flat 
Dutch,  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy,  Stone  Mason,  Fottler’s 
Brunswick,  and  all  leading  varieties— warranted  true  to 
name,  and  crop  of  1880.  Wholesale  price  lists  for  dealers 
free  on  application.  FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  N.  T. 


RUE'S  PATENT 

^otATP 

&IGGE&,  ' 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut/fcn 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
aud  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width, 
scatter  it  4,  and  5  inches ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
ROOM  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  developed 
average  heads. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  with  Testimonials  to 


As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. 


J.  A.  JONES.Wilmington,  Del. 


“  I  was  in  my  brother  Tom’s  wheat  about  a  week  ago,  and 
1  really  believe  there  is  one-third  more  wheat  where  It  was 
drilled  with  your  points.  Tom  told  me  he  had  measured 
some  rows  and  found  sixty-three  heads  in  the  same  length 
of  row,  against  forty-two  of  the  old  way  of  drilling.” 

H.  CLATTON  (Pres.  Citizens’ Nat.  Bank  of 

Middletown,  Del.,  and  fanner). 

“  1  got  five  bushels  to  the  acre  more  wheat  where  I  drilled 
with  your  points  than  with  the  old  style.  I  gave  them  a  fair 
test,  showing  you  no  favor.” 

JOSHUA  CLAYTON,  Jr..  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del. 


CATTLE 


ROOTS. 


TABLE 


TURNIPS. 


BLOOMSDALE 


SWEDE  or  RUTA  BAGA,  YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  POMERANEAN 
GLOBE,  RED  and  WHITE  FLAT  TURNIPS. 

Our  stocks  of  the  above  are  super  excellent.  In  localities  where  our  Turnip  Seeds  are  not  sold  by  merchants, 
we  invite  CATTLE-BREEDERS,  SHEEP-BREEDERS,  DAIRYMEN,  HORSEMEN,  GARDENERS,  to  apply  for  Retail 
Price  and  Descriptive  List,  Address  postal  card  to  D.  LANDR.ETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE 

“CREAM” 

*»»awbei»** 

For  1880, 

I  aro  shown  In  our  Colored  Plato,  Illustrating  the  B 
I  eight  best  sorts  ;  which,  together  with  our  Method  | 
I  of  Culture,  (by  which  a  FlTLL  CROP  can  be  ob- [ 
I  tained  in  TEN  MONTHS  from  time  of  planting,)  we  f 
I  will  mail  free  to  all  who  apply  by  letter.  j 

|  PETER  HENDERSON  &  CO., 
35  Cortlandt  Si,  New  York, 


ALLTHE  CHOICE  NEW  SORTS. 


POT  CROWN  a 

Strawberry  plants 

UW  ALSO  COMMON  GROUND  LAYERS. 


n 

ALSO  COMMON  GROUND  LAYERS, 

-R  A  pamphlet  telling  what  varieties  to  plant  and  how  lj 
n  to  plant  them,  together  with  all  needed  information,  j 

■  TO  AiL’  J.  T.  LOVETT, 

_ Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.  ,M.  J, 


ALLTHE  GOOD  OLD  SORTS. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

Pot  Grown  plants  of  the  best  Old  and  New  varieties,  in¬ 
cluding  Sharple38,  Crystal  City,  and  Glendale.  Catalogue 
free.  J.  L.  DILLON,  Bloomsburg,  Pa. 

Potted  Strawberry  Plants. 


All  best  new  and  old  varieties, 
Prices  low.  R.  MANN  & 


Descriptive  price  list  free. 
°  SON,  Lansing,  Mich. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

FOR  SUMMER  OR  FALL  PLANTING, 
Potted  Plants  or  Layer  Plants. 

Address  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey. 

RATES  &  BASKETS.  Best— 
beapest  made.  Free  Circular. 

N.  D.  BATTERSON,  Buffalo,  BT,  Y. 

Porous  Drain  Tile. 


8  to  7  inches  VENT.  For  Prices  address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 

AHERICUS  CIDER  BULL 

WHITMAN'S  PATENT. 


The  Best  Cider  and  Wine 
Mill  made.  It  will  make 
Twenty  per  cent  m<ore 
Cider  than  any  other. 

Perfectly  Adjustable, 

Three  Sizes, 

Geared  outside.  Large 
Mills  made  lor  two  cranks. 

Prices  as  low  as  any  first- 
class  mills.  • 

Circulars  giving  full  des- 
scription  sent  free. 

Address  the  manufac¬ 
turers. 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  COMPANY, 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 

Our  “A.B.C."  Corn  Sheller 

AND 

“  Common  Sense”  Cutter 

For  May  and  Stalks— have  taken  the  highest  pre¬ 
miums  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  B.  COMB,  197  Water  St.,  JY.  Y. 

I.  X.  L. 

FEED  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

CAN  BE  RUN  BY  ANT 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

U.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  C0„ 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  III. 
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“ACME”  PULVEKIZDfGr  HAEEOW,  CLOD  CEUSHEE,  AND  LEYELEE. 


It  is  the  best  tool  in  the  world  for  preparing  land 
for  winter  grain,  whether  the  grain  is  to  be  drilled 
in  or  broadcasted. 


Has  12  Steel  Coulter  Teeth  and 
IO  Steel  Cutting  Spurs. 

Cuts  over  six  feet  wide  and  two  to  four  inches 
deep.  The  only  implement  eombining  Pulverizer, 
Crusher,  and  Leveler  ;  performs  all  three  opera¬ 
tions  at  one  time  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner. 
Works  perfectly  on  light  soils,  but 

Is  Especially  Adapted  to  SOD  and  hard 
CLAY  where  other  Harrows  utterly  fail. 


It  is  Highly  Recommended  l>y  the 
Editor  of*  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  See  March  number,  pages  84,  96  and  122. 


Thousands  in  use — all  giving  the  most  perfect 
satisfaction. 

Agents  wanted.  Send  for  circular. 


WASH  &.  BROTHER.  Sole  Manufacturers,  22  College  Place,  NEW  YORK,  and  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


Champion  of  the  World! 

THE 

CHAMPION  GRAIN  DRILL 


With  or  without  Fertilizer,  or  Grass  Seeder 
Attachments,  or  Gum  Spring  Hoes. 

It  has  a  perfect  force  ieed  Grain  Distributer  that  will 
sow  accurately  all  kinds  of  grain  without  the  least  injury  to 
the  seed.  The  most  perfect  Force  Feed  Grass  Seed 
Distributers  in  the  market.  Fertilizer  attachment  can 
be  relied  upon  to  sow  all  kinds  of  commercial  manures 
whether  dry  or  damp  in  any  desired  quantity.  Draft 
Light,  Construction  Simple,  but  durable.  Liberal 
discount  to  cash  customers.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

JOHNSON,  GERE  &  TRUMAN, 

Owego,  Tioga  Co.,  N.  Y, 

The  Pitts  Agricult  oral  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


r-s  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE 

Buffalo  puts 


THE  STANDARD  of  Threshing-Machine 
excellence  throughout  the  Grain-Groioing  World. 

SELDOM  EQUALLED.  Never  excelled. 

NOTORIOUS  as  a  fast  yet  thorough  thresher , 
perfect  cleaner ,  and  entire  saver  of  all  kinds  and 
conditions  of  grains  and  flax  and  timothy  seeds. 

NOTORIOUS  as  the  only  machine  that  is  a 
success  in  all  kinds  of  threshing  and  a 
failure  in  none. 

NOTORIOUS  as  the  best  built,  most  durable,  and 
handsomest  of  tne  Threshing-Machine  Ti'ibe . 

STEAM  THRESHERS  a  specialty.  Their 
superiority,  it  can  be  said  with  truth ,  is  acknowledged 
throughout  the  world. 


p  A  IITIflM  To  Agents  as  well  as  Thresher- 

IlHU  I  lUll  men.  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine 
Buffalo  Pitts*  made  only  at  The  Pitts  Agri¬ 
cultural  Works,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  It  is  said  that 
other  manufacturers  are  using  the  name  “ Buffalo 
Pitts  ”  on  their  make  of  Threshing  Machines. 

This  Unintentional  Compliment  to  the 
areat  reputation  of  the  only  genuine  Buffalo  Puts , 
oy  use  of  its  title  to  sell  inferior  machines,  is  flatter¬ 
ing  to  the  “  Buffalo  Pitts.**  But  Agents  and 
Threshers  must  not  be  deceived,  nor  Jaold  the 


THE  PITTS  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

Buffalo,  N.  Y„  U.  S.  Ac 

Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

THRESHERS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 
GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

CESS  ELEVATION 

than  any  other  Railway 
Power.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogne.  WM.  L, 
BOYER  &  BRO.,  2,101  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 


Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1879. 

I  seeded  8,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines.... The 
stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  X  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  .In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
have  the  '  *  '  ’ 


men  who  have  the  machine. 


Address, 


Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co,, 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

la  Dows  Jointed  PntolziM  &  Smootlni 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  tlie  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  hath  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the  United  States* 

By  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Budlong  &  Co.,  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  Ill.,  Iowa,  Wis., 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 

-LEVEL  TREAD 

HORSE  POWERS. 

HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Bailway  Horse 
Power  and  Speed  Regulator . 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Threshing  Machines. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars.to 

HEEBNER"&  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa, 

Grind  your  bone  meal,  crush  your  own  oyster 

shells  in  the  $4.00  Hand  Mill.  Larger  sizes  lor 
farmers— to  run  by  power,  testimonials  furnished. 

FRANK  WILSON,  52  Delaware  St,  Easton,  Pa. 

150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
Farms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GUIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 


FARMS. 


The  IRON  DUKE  WIND 

MILL  is  the 

Best  aid  Cheapest 

for  the  following  reasons : 

It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regn- 
luting.  Will  pump  with  less 
wind  than  any  mill  ever  made. 

Will  not  shrink,  warp,  split,  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  stand  more  work 
than  any  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. _ 

H ALLAD AY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

35  Years  in  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  46  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  bp  the  lending  It.  A\  Co.'s  and 
bp  the  V.  S.  Govt,  at  Foi'ls  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

U,  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 

THE  PERKINS' 

WIND  MILL. 

"Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  goverued  itself  success¬ 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty. 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  It  has  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  In 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand.Send 
for  circular  with  full  description  and  prices. 
Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &  Axe  Co., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

THE  iron  TURBINE 

WIND  ENGINE. 

STRONG. 
DUE  ABLE. 

Best  in  the 

WORLD. 


BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

;  NEVEE  FREEZES  in  WINTEE. 

MANUFACTURED  by 

MAST,  FOOS  &  CO„ 

SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable,  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger’s  Im¬ 
proved  120.00  double  Feed  Grinder,  which 
is  operated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a 
novel  and  perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all 
kinds  ©f  grain  for  stock  and  house  use. 
..  ..  Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for 

catalogue  B.  Branch  Factory  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO~ 
Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Automatic  Windmill. 

New,  ten  foot  diameter  of 
wheel,  one  horse-power, 
elegant  and  durable,  made 
expressly  for  raising  water 
for  Farm  and  House  Uses. 
PRICE  $5U.OO. 

Any  person  can  set  them  up. 
KEWANEE  M’F’G  CO., 
35  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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Bookwalter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power. .  .$340.00 
“  •*  ...  280.00 

6X  “  “  ...  370.00 

J^-Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  Now  York  City 


VICTOR 


Double  Huller 
Clover  Machine 

Is  the  only  Huller  that  ha3  ever 
hulled  100  bushels  of  seed  in  one 
day  from  damp  and  wet  straw.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  confirming  this. 
Hagerstown  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Mfg.Co.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 
State  where  you  saiv  Advertisement. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15, 1879.) 

Cuts  washers  of 
leather  or  rubber 
for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  from 
to  4  inches  in 


diameter,  entirely 
finished  by  one 
turn  of  ttie  hand. 

Simple, strong,  al¬ 
ways  ready  for y 
;  use.  The  knives  ‘ 
are  of  saw-blade 
steel.  Are  also 
made  for  brace. 

State  which  is  wanted.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  address, 
ou  receipt  of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY* 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

SENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yields, 
Sn'Jl  prices, profits, and  general  statistics. 
FREE!  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

ZIMMERMAN 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE 

DRYER  &  BAKE  OVEN 

Over  11,000  in  use. 

The  BEST  in  the  Market* 

Made  entirely  of  Galvanized  Iron 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  Circular  Address 

ZIMMERMAN  FRUIT  DRYER  CO., 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio. 
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PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lead, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
■Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions)  that  will  cut  192  K-in. 


one  day's  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c.. 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 
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RECALIN 

PRESERVING  POWDER. 

Awards  and  Medals!  Centennial;  “Superiority,”  by 
the  American  Institute,  N.  Y.;  as  “The  Best  Preserv¬ 
ing  Salt”  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair. 
Tasteless.  Preserves  Butter,  Eggs,  Cider  with  fullest 
aroma  as  if  fresh;  Invaluable  for  Pickles,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
and  on  Salted  Meats. 

50  cent  box  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  ofprice. 

Address  C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J . 


tMSHOT 
®"GUN!i 


■The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
>  in  the  world  for 
■the  money.  War¬ 
ranted  genuine 

_  _  _ _ I  twist, with flash. 

Melt  Sox  Wads,  Mox  Caps  and  Wad 
Munch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $1‘Z,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  A  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
_  X30&13&  Wood  St., 

■Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Ma. 


THE  FARMERS  FRIEND. 


ITS  PURCHASERS  ALWAYS  DELIGHTED. 

A  Complete  Machine  is  being  now  turned  out  every  15  minutes  to  supply  the  demand. 

IT  SOWS  A1VY  KIND  OF  GRAIN  OR  FERTILIZERS,  AND  IS  REGULATED  MORE 
QUICKLY  AND  ACCURATELY  THAN  ANY  OTHER. 

It  is  the  lightest  running,  simplest,  most  durable,  and  perfect  Drill  manufactured. 

If  you  want  a  Drill  send  for  a  Catalogue  and  Prices  at  once. 

Branch  Houses,  Distributing  Points,  and  Agents  in  nearly  every  section.  Address 

FARMERS  FRIEND  M’FO  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


Is  Free  from  Litigation.  Patented  in  1868,  and  licensed  \ 
under  all  first  Patents.  A  Fence  for  a  Lifetime.  Has  No 
Superior,  and  Admits  No  Equal.  The  Kelly  diamond- 
shape  Steel  Barb  is  placed  on  the  wire  without  loss  of  metal, 
leaves  no  room  for  moisture  to  rust  the  wire,  retains  its  sharp 
points,  and  saves  fully  10  per  cent  in  weight  per  rod.  Buy  no  other. 

If  your  Merchant  don’t  keep  it,  send  direct  to  Manufacturers.  Send 
for  Catalogue.  THORN  WIRE  HEDGE  CO.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Stock-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, 
Fire-Proof. 
Wei0t  only 
One  Ponni 
to  tie  Rod. 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  Tlie  Hook  or  Latcli  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
nse  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

EWALD  OVER, 

MANTHFACTUREK  OF 

VICTOR  THREE  AND  FIVE  HOED  ONE- 
HORSE  WHEAT  DRILLS. 

VICTOR  ONE-HORSE  RICK  DRILL. 
CARTER’S  AUTOMATIC  FARM  GATE. 
RAGAN’S  POWER  CIDER  PRESSES. 
VICTOR  DOUBLE  “A”  TRIPLE-HINGED 
HARROW. 

HECTOR  STONE  CYLINDER  FORCE  PUMPS. 
VICTOR  HAND  FIRE  ENGINES. 
Indianapolis,  Indiana.  Send  for  Circular. 

Math’s  All  Metal  Honey  Extractor, 
And  Uncapping  Knife. 


Have  received  the  Highest  Encomiums!-  Also  Langstroth’s 
Bee  Hives;  Honey  Jars,  and  a  full  assortment  of  Bee-Keep¬ 
ers’  Supplies.  Every  Bee-Keeper  should  send  for  my  circular 
giving  the  details  regarding  the  Care  of  Bees  and  How  to  get 
the  most  Honey.  Sent  free  on  application. 

CHAS.  F.  MUTH,  No.  976  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  0. 


I 


MDI  nVMCMT _ LOCAL  OR  Traveling 

Iflr  LUI  IflCll  I  State  which  preferred. 
Also  SALARY  permonth.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
A  Co.  306  George  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


GALVANIZED 

CABLE  FENCE  STRAND. 

The  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test 
of  time. 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  14  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

New  and  Greatly  Enlarged  Edition  of 

PRACTICAL  FLORICULTURE, 

A  Guide  to  the  Successful  Cultivation  of 

FLORISTS’  PLANTS, 

For  the  Amateur  and  Professional  Florist. 

By  PETER  HENDERSON. 

Author  of  “  Gardening  for  Profit,"  and  “  Gardening 
for  Pleasure." 

ILLUSTRATED. 

This  valuable  work,  by  Mr.  Henderson,  has  become  well 
known  and  deservedly  popular  everywhere.  In  It  not  only 
Is  the  whole  “  art  and  mystery  ”  of  propagation  explained, 
but  the  reader  is  taught  how  to  plant  and  grow  the  plants 
after  they  have  been  propagated.  The  work  is  not  one  for 
florists  and  gardeners  only,  but  the  amateur’s  wants  are 
constantly  kept  in  mind,  and  we  have  a  very  complete 
treatise  on  the  cultivation  of  flowers  under  glaBS,  or  in  the 
open  air,  suited  to  those  who  grow  flowers  for  pleasure,  as 
well  as  those  who  make  them  a  matter  of  trade.  The  work 
Is  characterized  by  the  same  radical  common  sense  that 
marked  the  author’s  “  Gardening  for  Profit,”  and  “  Garden¬ 
ing  for  Pleasure,”  and  it  holds  a  high  place  in  the  estimation 
of  lovers  of  floriculture.  The  important  additions  of  new 
matter  that  have  been  made  to  the  present  edition,  have 
been  written  mainly  as  general  answers  to  hundreds  of 
questions  that  have  suggested  themselves  to  those  already 
in  possession  of  the  first  and  second  editions  of  this  work. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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THE  HOMESTEAD, 

A.  HIGH-GEADB  SUJ  PKRPHOSPH  ATE. 


As  manufacturers  of  Animal  Charcoal,  we  have  at  our  hands  the  moat  valuable  material 
need  In  making  fertilizers— viz..  Bone  Black  Dust.  This  fertilizing  substance  contains 
eighty  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  against  fifty-live  per  cent,  contained  in  raw  bones; 
and  its  well  known  value  commands  so  high  a  price  in  the  European  markets  that  but  very 
few  manufacturers  of  fertilizers  in  this  country  use  it.  Although  the  HOMESTEAD  Fer¬ 
tilizer  costs  us  more  to  manufacture  than  if  prepared  of  the  materials  generally  used,  wo 
shall  continue  its  present  high  standard,  and  place  on  the  market  a  genuine,  pure  Bone 
Black  Phosphate. 

•  Almost,  Mich.,  June  18th,  1879. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works,  Detroit,  Mich.: 

Gentlemen  .-—Please  notice  the  enclosed  photograph  of  wheat  cut  from  the  same  length 
of  drill,  seven  inches  apart— superphosphate  and  no  superphosphate.  Draw  your  own  con¬ 
clusions  which  is  which.  Of  course,  this  is  showing  more  difference  than  the  field  will 
average;  but  this  shows  what  superphosphate  will  do  on  very  poor  soil.  This  was  cut 
from  a  very  poor  spot,  but  each  having  the  same  chance,  with  the  one  exception.  It  was 
cut  12th  of  June.  Shows  the  earliness  of  tiiat  fertilized.  I  have  the  best  piece  of  barley  in 
this  section— 100  lbs.  superphosphate  per  acre  sown  on  wheat  stubble.  The  best  farmers 
here  are  taking  note  of  these  things. 

Very  truly, 

F.  J.  GROAT. 


Our  works  are  among  the  most  complete 
and  extensive  in  the  country,  and  have  every 
appliance  to  enable  us  to  furnish  Standard 
Fertilizers  at  the  Lowest  Price.  Our  ma¬ 
chinery  is  of  modern  and  improved  construc¬ 
tion,  and  our  goods  are  made  under  the 
guidance  of  an  able  chemist,  who  inspects 
every  lot  before  being  placed  on  the  market. 
With  the  large  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
the  HOMESTEAD,  we  are  much  more  inter¬ 
ested  in  having  its  high  character  maintained 
than  any  individual  purchaser  could  possibly 
be;  and  this  fact  alone  should  assure  the 
farmer  that  every  pound  he  buys  is  all  that 
is  represented. 


Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y.,  August  7th,  1879. 

Michigan  Carbon  Works  : 

Gentlemen  .-—Enclosed  please  find  a  photograph  of  some  barley.  This  barley  was 
gTown  on  A.  H.  Poler’s  farm,  four  miles  south  of  Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y. 

I  made  a  frame  four  feet  square  and  set  it  in  the  standing  grain  on  the  day  of  its 
being  cut.  I  then  cut  and  gathered  all  that  stood  within  the  frame  of  each,  where  there 
was  phosphate  and  where  there  was  no  phosphate.  I  let  it  lay  in  the  sun  one  day  to  cure, 
then  weighed  each  bundle  as  you  see  it.  on  the  photograph. 

The  phosphate  was  put  down  with  the  seed  with  a  fertilizing  drill,  the  teeth  being 
six  inches  apart.  These  bundles  were  cut  side  by  6ide,  only  six  Inches  apart.  The  one  on 
the  left  of  the  photograph  had  no  phosphate,  and  weighed  twelve  ounces.  The  one  on 
the  right  had  one  hundred  and  forty  pounds  of  the  Homestead  Superphosphate  to  the 
acre,  and  weighed  two  pounds  and  fourteen  ounces  to  the  four  feet  square.  This  is 
correct , 

A.  H.  Poler  also  experimented  on  corn,  potatoes,  and  winter  wheat,  with  as  good  re¬ 
sults  on  each  as  on  his  barley.  Of  course  he  has  not  harvested  his  corn  ;  but  it  stands 
sixteen  inches  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  corn  and  earing  one-half  better. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  POLER. 

ACXUAli  RESTII/r  AT  O I  R  SEED-FARM  ON  EEXT17CE  SEED. 

116  lbs.  of  lettuce  seed,  at  $1.25 . $145  00 

560  lbs.  of  Homestead,  at  $40  per  ton .  11  20 


Homestead  produced . 583  lbs.  per  acre 

Where  none  was  used . 467  “  “ 

Difference  favor  of  Homestead . ......116 


keep  well  stirred  while  being  applied, 

1  Bo - "-p- - - 

PRICES,  V  “ 


g  applied.  Do  not  apply  oftener  than  once  in  two  weeks. 

Box  containing  10  lbs. . . . $1  00 

25  lbs . . . . . .  2  CO 

50  lbs . . .  4  00 

Sent  anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  Canada,  by  express  or  freight,  on  receipt  of  cash  orders. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


fcNtTMttL  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRI^SS  AND 

All.  TRE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  187 7.  ft  1878. 
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TD  Pure 

iREMIUM 

jjj^l 

II 

SSI 

ial 

Actual  profit  per  acre . $133  60 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 

Send  for  Circulars ,  giving  full  reports  of  results  and  all  particulars  in  regard  to  use. 
pgT’In  places  where  we  have  no  authorized  agent  a  barrel  of  200  pounds  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  $4. 

ODORLESS  FLORALIS. 

Prepared  expressly  for  Lawns,  Flower  Gardens,  Pot  and  House  Plants. 

DIRECTIONS.— Use  three  tablespoonfuls  of  the  manure  to  a  gallon  of  water.  Steep  twelve  hours  before  using,  and 


MICHIGAN  CARBON  WORKS,  Detroit,  Mich. 

GOOD  AGENTS  WANTED  IN  EVERY  TOWN. 

STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 

Now  is  the  time  to  order  for  FODDER  CORN,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  BUCKWHEAT,  TOBACCO, 
BEANS,  TURNIPS,  etc.  For  Pamphlets  and  Price  Lists  send  to 

B O W K E R  FERTILIZER 


Premium  Bone 

IS  THE 

Standard  of  Excellence. 
THE  GREAT  GRAIN  and 
GRASS  FERTILIZER. 

The  Original  Premium  Bone 
Fertilizer  is  now  manufactured 
on  a  large  scale  at  Alliance,  O. 
It  is  made  from  best  bone  stock 
and  is  warranted  Pure. 

Address  the  Originator, 
LEWIS  SCHILLING,  Pres’t, 
Excelsior  Fertilizer  Company, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


an-S 
Pm 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  yonr  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RlSHER  «fc  CO.’S  I. X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RlSHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  300. 

In  justice  to  tlie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “  Basket  ”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  A  gricul- 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  moBt  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  hound,  with 
gilt  hacks,  Index,  etc.,  arc  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. — To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  ttie  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  he  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Grain  Drills. — The  even  sowing  of  the  grain  at 
the  desired  depth,  the  proper  covering  of  every  grain, 
and  therefore  a  saving  in  seed,  are  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  in  favor  of  using  grain  drills.  Within  a  few 
years  a  new  value  has  attached  to  these  implements :  the 
grain  is  sown  in  rows,  and  thus  allows  of  the  use  of  a 
cultivator,  or  Wheat  Hoe.  The  importance  of  stirring 
the  soil  between  the  rows  of  wheat  is  now  becoming  well 
understood  ;  and  the  practice  of  hoeing  wheat  is  on  the 
increase.  In  Sept,  last  we  illustrated  a  home-made  wheat 
hoe,  and  there  are  some  implements  for  the  purpose  now 
offered  by  their  makers.  With  the  more  general  use  of 
the  wheat  hoe  the  method  of  broadcast  sowing  must  pass 
away.  Except  on  new  land,  where  the  stumps  are  thick, 
there  is  nothing  in  favor  of  the  broadcast  sowing. 

Soil  and.  Dry  Weather,-"  Heavy  crops  suc¬ 
ceed  a  season  of  drouth.”  There  are  good  reasons  for 
the  truthfulness  of  the  above  remark.  In  the  first  place, 
a  wet  season,  especially  one  with  heavy  drenching  rains, 
causes  the  soluble  food  materials  to  be  carried  down  deep 
into  the  soil,  or  even  out  of  reach  of  the  plants,  if  the 
subsoil  is  very  porous.  On  the  other  hand,  dining  a 
drouth,  a  reverse  action  takes  place  ;  then,  as  the  surface 
moisture  is  evaporated  the  loss  is  made  good  from  be¬ 
low  ;  the  water  in  the  soil  is  brought  up  by  capillary  at¬ 
traction,  and  with  it  the  salts  of  potash  and  other  fertiliz¬ 
ing  materials  are  carried  up  towards  the  surface  of  the 
soil  and  left  there  as  the  water  is  evaporated.  It  is  upon 
this  principle  that  the  alkali  covering  on  the  western 
plains  is  produced.  During  a  drouth  the  vegetation  is 
not  vigorous,  and  but  a  small  crop  is  removed  from  the 
soil ;  tlie  soil  during  dry  weather  is,  so  to  speak,  having 
a  holiday— a  sort  of  half-way  summer  fallow — in  which 
food  elements  are  forming  in  the  soil,  and  not  being  used 
up  by  the  plants  because  it  is  too  dry  for  them  to  do 
much  at  growing.  With  such  a  preparation  it  is  natural 
that  the  crop  the  next  season  should  be  a  good  one,  pro¬ 
vided  there  is  rain  enough  for  the  sown  plants  to  grow. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  onr  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  July  10 th, 
1SS0,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  TIIK  NKW  YORK  MARKKTS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue..  Hurley,  nuts. 

■MWatliis  m’th396,000  6,281,000  4,880,000  79,000  307,000  1,331,000 
22  d’s  lust  m'tll401,000  3, 60.7,000  4,117,000  103,000  291,000  1,108,000 

Sai.hs.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Harley.  Outs. 

24  d’s  this  m'h413,000  23,956,000  *  8,311,000*  133,000  2,304,000* 

22  cl’s  lust  m’li347.000  23,794,000*  7,491,000*  156,000  -  2,337,000* 

*  Including  sales  for  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rue.  Burley.  Outs. 

24  days  1880.. 396, 000  6,281,000  4,889,000  79,000  307,000  1,331,000 

23  days  1879.  .341,000  2,987,000  5,101,000  196,000  312,000  1,171,000 

Sat.ks.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn  Rue.  Barley.  Oats. 

24  days  1880.. 412, 000  23,956,000  8,311,000  138,000  — -  2,504,000 

23  days  1879.  .456,000  8,148,000  8,439,000  289,000  -  1,393,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Jlarley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bnsli.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush 

•July  7, 'SO.. 1,520,213  410,977  73,367  25,425  623,115  216,1175 

June  7, ’8)..  1,251,334  105,442  61,464  26,425  461,490  184,' 747 

July  7.’79... 1,159, 019  1,917,747  60,147  45,099  211,662  158,640 

July  11, ’78... 1,591, 132  720,784  133,852  174,000  207,769  663,075 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  July  9. 

Four.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80.1,930,093  28,283,258  24,468,581  993,650  271,000  282,300  205,500 
’79..1, 529,000  23.233,450  17,821,000  2,213,900  101,800  396,600193,000 
US.. 1,299, 200  22,978,000  14,317,700  2,220,600  1,512,200  1,202,300  290,000 

Current  Wuoi.nsAr.it  Pricks. 


June  10.  July  12. 


Fx.OUR— Super  to  Extra  State 

$3  35 

@  5  00 

$3  40 

©  4  60 

•*  Super  to  Extra  South’ll. 

3  35 

©  7  00 

3  40 

@  7  00 

••  Extra  Genesee . 

5  00 

@  6  25 

4  75 

©  6  00 

••  Superfine  Western  . 

3  35 

@  4  50 

3  40 

@  4  15 

••  Extra  Western  . 

4  00 

@  8  50  . 

4  15 

@  8  50 

“  “  Minnesota . 

4  10 

@  8  50 

4  25 

@  8  50 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine . 

4  60 

@  5  00 

4  50 

@  5  00 

Corn-Meal.  . 

2  50 

@  3  15 

2  50 

@  3  15 

Corn-Flour,  per  bbl . 

2  90 

@  3  50 

2  75 

©  3  25 

Oat  Meal,  $  bbl . 

4  50 

@  6  50 

4  50 

@  6  50 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  Wtiite. 

1  20 

@  1  30 

1  10 

@  1  18)4 

lied  and  Amber . 

1  15 

@  1  33 

1  00 

@  1  27 

Spring . 

1  05 

@  l  22 

1  00 

@  1  14 

Corn— Yellow . 

DD 

@  58 

50 

©  51  >4 

■  ’  White . 

DO 

@  58 

51 

®  54 

'  Mixed . 

52 

@  55 

47 

@  50 

Oats . . . 

39 

@  47% 

34 

@  41 

Rye  . . 

96 

©  98 

78 

©  83 

Barley  . 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

Hay— Bale,  id  100  Its  . 

70 

©  1  05 

70 

@  1  10 

Straw,  100  its . 

50 

@  1  15 

50 

@  1  10 

Cotton— Middlings,  id  It 

1IM  12 

u%@  12 

Hops— Crop  ot  IS79.  id  it  . 

27 

@  40 

2d 

@  38 

1878,  $  lb . 

7 

@  20 

7 

©  15 

olds,  9  It . 

4 

@  1214 

4 

@  10 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  id  it 

45 

@  52  'A 

45 

©  52)4 

Seed— Clover,  West.  &  St.idlt 

6V@  TV 

7 

@  7V 

•  •  Timothy,  ifl  bushel  .... 

2  40 

@  2  65 

Nominal. 

Flax,  id  bushel . 

1  40 

@  1  55 

1  40 

@  1  45 

Tobacco.  Kentucky,  &c„  ?)lt. 

3 

@  14 

3 

®  U 

■  ■  Seed  Leaf,  id  it.  . 

6 

@  40 

6 

@  40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  id  it 

28 

@  55 

24 

©  52 

*•  Domestic,  pulled,  ^  lb  . . 

25 

@  56 

22 

@  52 

California . 

18 

©  38 

13 

@  35 

Tallow,  $)  it 

6 

@  6% 

6  6V 

Oil-Cake— ?  ton  .... 

32  50 

@33  00 

32  00 

@32  50 

Pork— Mess,  id  barrel . 

11  35 

@11  40 

13  00 

@13  50 

■  Extra  Prime,  $  barrel. . 

9  50 

@  9  75 

Nominal. 

BeeF— Extra  mess . 

10  00 

@10  50 

10  00 

@  - 

Laud,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  100  n> 

6  SO 

@  7  40 

7  05 

©  7  67)4 

Butter— State,  id  It . 

13 

@  21 

16 

@  23 

•  •  Western. poor  to  fey,  it. 

9 

©  20 

12 

©  23 

CnEKSE . 

8 

@  12)4 

7 

0  9V 

Eggs— Fresh,  id  dozen  _ 

10 

@  13 

12  'A®  11 K 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?)  lb . 

8 

©  14 

10 

@  15 

••  Chickens,  lb . 

18 

@  34 

16 

@  25 

••  ••  $  pair . 

35 

@  90 

— 

©  - 

••  Roosters,  $  lb . 

4 

@  6 

6 

©  7 

Capons,  I)  lb . . 

IS 

@  22 

— 

@  - 

Turkeys— id  it . 

8 

@  11 

10 

@  13 

Geese,  id  pair . . 

1  00 

@  1  50 

1  12)4®  1  62)4 

Geese,  $  ft . 

— 

©  - 

— 

©  - 

Ducks,  id  pair . 

50 

@  80 

45 

@  60 

•*  $  Tb . . 

— 

@  - 

15 

©  20 

Pigeons,  9  dozen . 

40 

©  2  50 

70 

@  2  00 

Snipe,  per  doz . 

20 

@  2  00 

1  75 

@  2  00 

Peaches,  9  crate . 

— 

@  - 

75 

@  4  00 

Plums,  qt... . 

— 

©  — 

5 

@  7 

Apples,  id  barrel . 

2  00 

@  4  50 

1  25 

@  3  50 

$  crate . . 

— 

©  - 

75 

@  2  00 

Gooseberries,  9  bushel _ 

7 

&  10 

1  25 

@  1  50 

Cherries,  It . 

5 

@  15 

4 

@  12 

Currants,  9  ft . 

— 

@  - 

4 

@  3 

Whortleberries,  9  half  bu. 

— 

©  - 

2  50 

@  3  50 

Blackberries,  9  qr . 

— 

@  - 

5 

®  10 

RASPBERRIES,  Clip . . 

— 

@  — 

3 

©  7 

Potatoes,  new,  per  blit . 

2  00 

@  5  00 

50 

©  3  25 

9  bbl . 

1  00 

@  1  75 

50 

©  1  25 

Sweet,  ft  bbl . 

— 

@  — 

— 

@  - 

Tomatoes,  new,  per  box _ 

61) 

©  3  00 

1  00 

@  4  50 

Turnips  bbl . 

75 

@  1  25 

— 

@  - 

••  white,  new, ¥  100  buu 

75 

©  2  00 

2  00 

@  4  00 

Beans— id  bushel . 

1  25 

@  1  75 

1  25 

©  1  80 

Egg  Plants,  $  crate . 

— 

@  - 

1  25 

©  2  00 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  $  bu 

82 

@  85 

— 

@  85 

"  new,  green,  9  bag . 

— 

@  — 

2  00 

@  3  50 

■'  new,  per  bbl . 

2  00 

@  5  50 

— 

®  - 

Corn,  Green  $  100 . 

— 

@  - 

50 

@  1  25 

String  Beans,  new,  p.  crate 

75 

@  2  50 

— 

@  - 

id  bag . 

— 

©  - 

2  00 

©  2  75 

Carrots,  id  bid . 

1  50 

®  3  00 

— 

®  - 

Beets,  id  100  bunches . 

1  50 

©  3  00 

1  50 

©  3  00 

Cabbages,  new.  9  100 . 

5  00 

@10  00 

4  00 

@10  00 

Onions—^  bbl . 

— 

@  - 

4  00 

@  5  00 

derate . 

1  75 

@  3  00 

— 

@  — 

Squash,  id  bbl . 

1  50 

@  2  00 

1  25 

@  2  25 

• •  9  crate . 

25 

@  50 

— 

@  - 

Watermelons,  100  . 

— 

©  — 

10  00 

@35  00 

Spinach,  ¥  bbl . 

50 

@  75 

— 

@  - 

Asparagus,  new.  9  doz.  bun 

75 

@  t  75 

— 

@  - 

Radisfies,  new  ^  100  bun _ 

1  00 

@  1  25 

50 

©  l  no 

Cucumbers,  id  100 . 

— 

©  - 

50 

@  1  50 

$  crate  . 

1  75 

©  2  50 

— 

@  - 

Lettuce,  $  bid . 

1  50 

@  2  75 

1  75 

@  3  00 

Cauliflower,  f)  doz . 

— 

®  — 

1  00 

@  4  00 

An  active  and  generally  buoyant  Stock  Market ;  grow¬ 
ing  ease  in  Money;  depression  in  Foreign  Exchange; 
and  extraordinarily  free  movements  in  the  Produce  line 
have  been  the  prominent  features  of  the  past  month. 


General  merchandise  has  not  been  in  much  request, 
and  has  been  irregular  as  to  values,  though  the  changes 
have  not  been  very  important. ..  .Comparatively  little 
interest  has  been  shown  in  Cotton,  especially  on  specu¬ 
lative  account,  and  the  fluctuations  in  price  have  been 
within  narrorv  limits. . .  .Wool  has  been  attracting  more 
attention,  opening  the  month  at  easier  figures,  but  leav¬ 
ing  off  more  firmly.  The  more  urgent  offerings  of 
Foreign  formed  a  leading  influence  in  causing  the  early 
depression.  It  has  been  noted  that  the  fall  in  value  of 
the  past  few  months  is  most  noticeable  in  the  medium 
and  low  grades,  and  is  especially  evident  in  the  decline 
on  Super  Pulled  Wools,  which,  during  the  activity  of  the 
late  Winter,  reached  a  point  higher  in  proportion  than 
any  other  class.  Good  Supers,  which  in  February  com¬ 
manded  62c.@65c.,  can  now  be  bought  for  42c.@45c.,  a 
shrinkage  of  over  30  per  cent. . .  .Petroleum  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  sharply,  closing  buoyantly,  on  reduced  offerings 
in  the  seaboard  markets,  and  a  more  urgent  inquiry  from 
the  export  interest.  ..Naval  Stores  varied  little,  on  a 
slow  trade..  .In  the  Provision  line,  Hog  products  have 
been  quoted  decidedly  higher,  and  active ;  partly  due  to 
speculative  influences  ;  hut  largely  to  the  extraordinary 
export  drain,  particularly  for  British  and  Continental 
markets.  Beef  irregular,  and  slow  of  sale.  Butter  has 
been  recently  in  fair  demand,  at  hardening  rates.  Cheese 
fell  very  materially  in  price,  early  in  the  month,  under  a 
pressure  to  realize,  but  has  since  rallied  about  1-J@2c. 
"(3  B>  from  the  lowest  point,  on  a  freer  call  for  shipment. 
_ Hops  have  been  quoted  lower,  as  the  available  sup¬ 
plies  have  been  more  liberal,  and  holders  more  eager  to 
place  them,  leading  to  increased  activity. ..  .Unusual 
animation  has  been  reported  in  the  way  of  Breadstuff's, 
here,  as  well  as  at  the  interior,  on  more  or  less  excited 
and  disturbed  markets;  the  tendency,  early  in  the 
month,  having  been,  as  a  rule,  decidedly  downward; 
while  within  a  week  or  two,  Wheat  has  rallied  sharply, 
as  influenced,  mainly,  by  the  reports  from  the  West,  of 
very  unfavorable  weather  and  resulting  damage  to  the 
maturing  crops.  The  heavy  rains  also  were  represented 
as  causing  much  delay  and  trouble  in  preparing  the  har¬ 
vested  grain  for  market.  On  Friday,  July  9th,  business 
in  Winter  Wheat  here  was  characterized  by  remarkable 
excitement  and  buoyancy,  notably  No.  2  Red,  on  which 
a  further  and  very  marked  advance  was  made,  especially 
on  early  deliveries,  which,  on  very  meagre  offerings, 
were  run  up  5c.@7c.  a  bushel,  as  against  operators  hav¬ 
ing  contracts  to  provide  for,  calling  for  deliveries  within 
tiie  first  half  of  the  current  month  ;  and  options,  in  sym¬ 
pathy,  gained  about  2c.@3c.  a  bushel.  Settlements  to  a 
limited  extent  of  early  deliveries  were  forced  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  figures.  Subsequently,  values  weakened  percepti¬ 
bly,  but  the  market  closed  more  firmly.  Spring  Wheat 
has  been  recently  in  very  good  request,  for  shipment,  at 
rising  prices.  The  foreign  market  advices  have  been 
more  encouraging  to  the  export  interest.  Corn  fluctu¬ 
ated  here  considerably,  closing  heavily,  on,  however,  an 
active  movement..  More  inquiry  has  been  reported  for 
Oats,  which,  however,  closed  at  reduced  figures.  Rye 
attracted  increased  attention,  almost  wholly  for  forward 
delivery,  prime  Western  leaving  off  for  August  delivery 
at78i@79;  and  September  at  76i@77.  Flour  has  been 
more  freely  dealt  in,  opening  weaker,  but  closing  more 

firmly _ The  visible  supplies  of  Wheat— embracing  the 

hoards  at  lake  ports,  in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard  -at 
latest  dates,  embraced  about  12,265,000  bushels,— of  Corn, 
16,733,000  bushels;  of  Rye,  211,350  bushels;  of  Barley, 
236,000  bushels,  and  of  Oats,  2,824,000  bushels,  against 
on  January  31,  an  aggregate  of  30,109,000  bushels  Wheat, 
13,100,000  bushels  Corn,  979,000  bushels  Rye,  4,155,000 

bushels  Barley,  ana  3,080,000  bushels  Oats . Ocean 

Grain  freights  have  been  decidedly  brisk— largely  in  the 
chartering  line,  and  on  speculative  account,  at  advanced 
rates,  closing  firmly,  including  by  steam  to  Liverpool, 
6@0RL  per  bushel ;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  9 <7.  per  bush¬ 
el;  to  Antwerp,  by  steam,  to  per  bushel,  and  sail 

to  Cork,  for  orders  for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capaci¬ 
ty— say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs.— 5c.  6<L  per  qr.  of  480  lbs. 

>e w  York  Live-Stock  markets. 


RECEIPTS. 


WEEK  ENDING 

Beeves* 

Cows* 

Calves. 

Sheep. 

Swine. 

June  11 . . 

.12,697 

7S 

5.100 

35,640 

30,717 

June  21 . 

119 

5,532 

38,728 

28.016 

dune  28 . 

.14,315 

85 

5,407 

32,605 

24,560 

July  5.  . 

.13,970 

67 

4,986 

33,093 

25,061 

Total  for  4  Weeks. 

.66,655 

349 

21,085 

139,066 

108,384 

do. f or  prev.  4  U'eeA:s61,7J6 

150 

25,113 

112,638 

126,298 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Sicine. 

Average  per  Week . 14,104  S7  5.271  31,766  27,096 

do.  do.  last  Month  ..15,436  37  6,218  35,659  31.574 

do.  do.  prev's  Month.. 13,480  69  4,700  26,505  36,585 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows: 


weekending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

June  14 .  S%®WKc.  9^@10Kc.  9-Jfc. 

June  21 .  8M@10Ke.  9  @9 J4c.  9%e. 

June  28 . 7  @IO!4c.  9  ®  9)4c.  9%c. 

July  5 .  6  ®\dyic.  9  @  9J2c.  9)4c. 


Beeves.— The  receipts  have  not  varied  much  from 
the  average  for  the  four  weeks.  There  was  an  uncom¬ 
monly  active  market  during  the  second  week,  with  good 
prices.  The  Texans  and  Cherokees,  the  first  of  the  sea¬ 
son,  came  in  during  the  third  week.  These  steers  sold 


at  7@7$c.,  to  dress  55  lbs.;  Colorados  to  dress  56  lbs., 
sold  at  9@9£c.  The  range  for  native  steers  was  from  8Jc. 

to  dress  56  lbs.,  to  10±c.  to  dress  57  lbs _ Mlleli 

Cows.— There  is  a  dull  market  for  these  now.  Prices 
range  from  $25  to  $55  per  head;  but  for  an  extra  milker 
for  family  use,  as  high  as  $60  to  $65  is  sometimes  given. 
. . .  Calves. — All  grades  of  calves  have  had  quick  sales 
and  good  prices.  Buttermilk  calves  were  firm,  and  sold 
at  2J@3c.  for  ordinary  to  extra,  and  Veals  at  4@6c.  for 

common  to  choice _ Sheep  and  Lambs. — Prime 

sheep  were  ,in  demand  and  sold  readily.  Lambs  were 
also  in  request,  and  the  month  closed  with  a  firm  mar¬ 
ket.  Sheep  sold  at  3J@5}c.  for  poor  to  choice;  Southern 
and  Western  lambs  at  5R3l6fc. ;  those  from  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  at6$@7c.  ...Hogs. — There  are  no  live 
hogs  for  sale.  The  market  quoted  nominally  at  4}<ai5c. 

The  Horse  MarUet.— There  has  been  some  de¬ 
mand  for  light  carriage  horses  that  would  sell  for  $300  to 
$350.  Heavy  draught  horses  have  been  wanted,  and 
brought  a  good  price.  There  has  not  been  much  doing 
in  the  other  grades ;  in  fact,  the  horse  market  is  dull. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal.  . per  ton.  $30.00 

Linseed-cake  meal .  “  37.50 

Middlings .  “  24.00 

Bran.... .  “  23.00 

Corn-meal . „ .  “  23.00 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent.),  per  lb .  8  @8%c. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  44  per  cent)  per  lb... .  3)4@4  e. 

do.  do.  (potash  27)4  per  cent)  per  111..  l)4@liiCc. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15p.c.)  p.  ton.$16.00@18.00 

Muriate  of  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb _  2  @2)4c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  1  S®»£c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  percent.),  per  lb .  4  c.@4)4c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  percent)  per  ton . $40,00@45.00 

No.  1.  Peru v.  Guano  9  p.  ct.  ammonia,  standard,  V  ton..$55.00 
do.  do.  Lobos,  do.  do.  do.....  46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  9  ton,  cargo  K . 56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Gnano,  9  ton . .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone,. .  .55.00 

Manes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils)  per  1,000  lbs . 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils)  per  1,000  lbs _ 25.50 

do.  do.  do.  "A”  Brand,  (wheat)  1,000  lbs.20.00 

do.  Beet  do.  per  ton . 49.50 

do.  Cabbage  do.  do . 47.50 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do . 52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton . 37.00 

do.  Asparagus  Manure,  per  ton .  51.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate .  40.00 

“  Tobacco  Grower . 60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flower  .  45.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  do . 45.00 

“  Wheat  do.  do . 45.00 

“  Seeding  Down  Manure,  do . 40.00 

Bow  ker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Baugh’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton .  33.00 

Baugh's  Manure  for  Tobacco  and  Grain,  per  ton .  45.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Maw  Bone  Phosphate . 40.00 

Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Farming  with  Irrigation. 

It,  is  a  common  idea  that  those  who  can  irrigate  their 
land  are  independent  of  changes  of  the  weather  and  oth¬ 
er  natural  influences.  While  irrigation  allows  lands  to 
be  tilled,  which,  without  it,  are  valueless,  and  greatly  in¬ 
creases  the  yield,  and  consequently  the  value  of  most 
arable  land,  it  does  not  place  the  farmer  quite  beyond 
the  reach  of  all  untoward  influences.  The  following  note 
from  G.  Thompson  for  the  past  four  years  the  Water 
Master  for  the  District,  whici  includes  Richmond,  Utah, 
is  of  interest.  He  writes:  “The  Water  Master  in  this 
district  is  appointed  by  the  City  Authorities,  and  gives 
bonds  in  $600  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 
He  has  all  control  of  waters  leading  from  the  mountains 
in  the  district  of  four  miles  square :  to  assess  and  collect 
taxes  for  the  repair  of  water  courses  and  ditches,  and  the 
distribution  of  waters  during  the  season.  We  have  2,500 
acres  of  farming  land,  and  350  city  lots.  The  amount 
of  taxes  per  year  on  farm  land  is  $500,  and  on  city  lots 
$300.  The  Water  Master  receives  a  remuneration  of  five 
lbs.  of  wheat  to  the  acre,  and  25  cts.  to  the  city  lot.  We 
water  the  farm  land  on  an  average  of  twice  each  season. 
City  lots,  for  vegetables  and  trees,  have  water  once  per 
week.  Last  season  the  grasshoppers  ate  two-thirds  of 
our  grain  crops,  and  most  of  the  grass  from  the  stock 
range,  so  it  was  very  hard  on  our  stock  last  winter.  We 
had  to  commence  feeding  on  the  first  of  November. 
Therefore  straw  stacks,  straw  sheds,  and  every  eatable 
thing  had  to  go  to  keep  our  animals  alive.  I  had  45  acres 
of  small  grain  last  year,  and  it  yielded  me  only  750  bush¬ 
els.  Thirty-five  acres  produced  on  an  average  56/7  bush, 
to  the  acre,  on  account  of  grasshoppers.  On  the  remain¬ 
ing  ten  acres  (in  corn  the  previous  year),  it  averaged  55 
bush,  to  the  acre.  The  land  has  been  in  crop  for  19  years 
in  succession,  except  when  the  grasshoppers  summer-fal¬ 
lowed  it  for  me.”— Are  grasshoppers  an  uninixed  evil  1 


Ice  Ilonses  and  Filling  Them.— At  this 

season  frequent  inquiries  are  made  about  Ice  Houses. 
There  are  a  number  of  illustrated  articles  on  ice  houses 
in  the  back  numbers  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
among  the  most  important  of  which  are:  those  of  October 
1870— Nov.  1871— Oct.  1874— Dec.  1875— Dec.  1877— Nov. 
1878.  In  these  a  variety  of  structures  are  described,  from 
a  small  shed  to  a  large  commodious  house.  Those  who 
contemplate  building  ah  ice  house  would  do  well  to  con¬ 
sult  these  numbers ;  if  he  has  not  the  volumes,  any  num¬ 
ber  can  be  obtai  ued  post-paid  from  this  office  for  15  cents. 
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Veterinary  Education.— Every  now  and  then 
\va  are  asked  if  one  can  not  qualify  himself  to  be  a  Vete¬ 
rinary  Surgeon  by  studying .  by  himself,  and  are  asked 
what  books  should  be  used.  We  would  gladly  aid  and 
encourage  self-instruction  in  every  case  where  it  is 
proper.  The  present  improved  condition  of  veterinary 
medicine  is  due-to  the  fact  that  the  Veterinary  Surgeon 
of  the  present  day  is  no  longer  a  conceited  but  ignorant 
“  horse  doctor,”  but  a  man  who  has  qualified  himself  for 
his  profession,  and  is  as  well  educated  as  the  regular 
TVI.  D.  Wo  do  not  propose  to  aid  in  lowering  this  stan¬ 
dard  by  the  encouragement  of  any  half-way  qualification, 
and  one  can  no  more  properly  fit  himself  by  his  unaided 
studies  to  practice  upon  beings  with  four  legs  than  he 
can  to  doctor  those  with  two  legs.  In  both  cases  the 
very  foundation  of  a  proper  education  is  a  thorough 
grounding  in  anatomy  and  physiology  ;  these  can  only  be 
properly  learned  by  the  aid  of  dissection  under  a  com¬ 
petent  demonstrator;  this,  if  nothing  else,  would  prevent 
one  from  educating  himself,  and  there  are  other  equally 
strong  reasons  against  its  practicability.  The  fact  is,  that 
no  profession  holds  out  greater  inducements  in  the 
promise  of  a  successful  and  profitable  career,  than  that 
of  Veterinary  Surgeon.  But  it  only  offers  this  to  those 
properly  qualified.  While  it  no  doubt  seems  otherwise 
to  the  applicants,  we  are  really  doing  them  a  kindness 
when  we  advise  them  to  not  add  to  the  number  of  half- 
educated  quacks  who  call  themselves  Veterinary  Sur¬ 
geons.  Those  who  intend  to  he  properly  educated  can  do 
much  in  the  way  of  preparation  by  a  study  of  text  hooks 
in  the  various  departments  of  instruction.  The  list  is 
too  long  to  be  given  here,  lint  those  interested  in  the 
matter  will  find  it  in  the  aatalogue  of  the  American  Vet¬ 
erinary  College,  which  may  he  obtained  by  addressing 
Prof.  A.  Liautard,  Dean  of  the  Facnlly  at  the  College  ; 
No.  141  West  54th  St.,  New  York  Cily. 

“Some”  Experience  with  Rabbits.— One 
of  our  editorial  staff,  had  a  bright  lad  of  11  years,  who 
had  the  rabbit  fever  quite  bad.  He  produced  figures  to 
show  that  he  could  pay  all  his  own  expenses  if  he  could 
get  the  “plant.”  So,  after  considerable  investigation  in 
the  market,  the  father  took  home  a  fine  pair  of  lop-ears, 
at  a  cost  of  $25,  and  ordered  an  improved  “  Hutch  ”  con- 
structeclat  a  cost  of  $16.  While  waiting  for  this,  the  rab¬ 
bits  were  kept  in  two  large  dry-goods  boxes  made  of  inch 
piio  boards.  The  young  “proprietor”  went  early  every 
morning  to  count  up  the  expected  progeny,  and  had  as 
much  figuring  on  the  results  as  the  milkmaid  had  on  her 
eggs.  But  one  morning’s  observation  showed  by  the 
teeth  marks,  that  some  strong  animal  had  gnawed  and 
wrenched  off  the  inch-thick  boards  and  the  scattered 
fur  and  hits  of  skin  were  all  that  remained  of  the  splendid 
dam.  The  “state  of  mind”  of  the  “proprietor”  was 
not  to  be  described.  —  Moral  :  Ask  (he  Boy  for  it. 
P.  S. — Thinking  that  the  marauder,  whatever  it  might  be, 
wonld  he  meat-hungry  again,  and  try  the  buck,  a  liberal 
amount  of  beef  was  placed  near  the  box.  This  was  gone 
tiie  next  morning.  Afew  rods  off  was  a  monster  dog,  of 
the  “female  persuasion,”  which  had  evidently  laid  down 
to  rest,  and  forgot  to  wake  up  at  daylight.  Some  may  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  Arsenic  bottle  got  overturned  accidentally 
on  that  meat.  But  there  wasn’t  any  arsenic  on  the  place, 
either  in  any  of  Prof.  Dana’s  crystals,  or  in  any  other 
form.  We  haven’t  said  anything  about  s-t-r-y-c-h-n-i-n-e. 

About  Lightning  Rods. — The  lightning  rod 
venders  have  established  such  a  had  reputation  that  the 
people  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  shy  of  them.  If 
there  are  any  who  deserve  to  he  trusted  it  is  their  misfor¬ 
tune  to  he  engaged  in  a  business  in  which  there  is  such 
a  number  who  are  to  be  avoided.  In  cities  there  are 
persons  in  the  business  of  erecting  lightning  rods  who 
thoroughly  understand  it,  and  who  have  established  a 
reputation  for  good  work  and  fair  dealing.  Those  who 
live  beyoiid  the  reach  of  competent  parties,  and  who  wish 
to  protect  their  buildings  are  at  a  loss  how  to  accomplish 
it.  Our  advice  is  often  asked  in  snch  cases,  and  this  is 
intended  as  a  reply  to  a  number  of  inquiries.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  proper  erection  of  a  lightning  rod  that 
may  not  be  done  by  any  intelligent  person,  aided,  it  may 
be,  in  some  parts,  by  a  blacksmith.  The  rules  to  be  ob¬ 
served  are  not  many,  hut  they  must  he  intelligently  com¬ 
plied  with,  else  the  work  had  better  not  he  undertaken. 
An  imperfect  rod  is  vastly  more  unsafe  than  none  at  all. 
If  one  starts  without  a  pretty  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  laws  of  electricity,  he  needs  much  fuller  instructions 
than  can  well  be  given  in  snch  an  article  as  we  could 
find  room  for  in  our  pages.  Fortunately  there  are  excel¬ 
lent  little  hand-books  in  which  the  subject  is  treated  in 
all  necessary  detail ;  one  of  these  is  by  Prof.  John  Phin, 
and  there  is  another,  the  name  of  the  author  of  which  is 
notjnstnow  at  hand.  Taking  a  work  of  this  kind  as  a 
guide,  one  should  carefully  study  it  in  advance  of  begin¬ 
ning  the  work,  in  order  that  the  principles  involved  may 
he  well  understood.  While  copper  is  a  better  conductor 
of  electricity  than  iron,  the  greater  cost  causes  iron  to  he 
generally  used.  A  round  iron  rod  Via  in  diameter  may 


be  used,  but  the  use  of  square  rods  and  o(  flat  strips  is 
becoming  very  common.  A  strip  an  inch  wide  and  3/ia 
of  an  inch  thick  is  a  good  size,  is  easily  applied,  and  when 
painted  of  the  same  color  as  the  house  is  not  generally 
noticeable.  Contrary  to  former  notions,  the  rod  may  he 
painted  any  desired  color.  Insulators  of  glass  between 
the  rod  and  the  house  are  regarded  as  worse  than  useless; 
were  they  of  use  at  any  time,  so  soon  as  they  become 
wet  their  insulating  power  is  offset  by  the  conducting 
power  of  the  water.  The  termination  of  the  rod  in  the 
air  was  formerly  of  platinum  or  of  heavily  gilded  metal, 
and  great  care  taken  to  have  a  sharp  point.  Now  iron  is 
used,  and  little  attention  given  to  sharpness.  A  rod  pro¬ 
jects  a  few  feet  above  the  chimney,  and  there  are  uprights 
often  along  the  ridge.  The  proper  termination  in  the 
ground  is  of  much  importance.  The  lower  end  should 
by  all  means  reach  permanently  moist  earth,  and  it  is  all 
the  better  if  a  rod  can  end  in  a  well.  Prof.  Pliin's  work 
may  he  had  of  the  Orange  Judd  Co.  Price  by  mail  50c. 

Dog  Fennel  Once  More.— Our  friends  in  the 
Southern  States  are  occasionally  troubled  by  their  cows 
giving  bitter  milk,  and  we  have  had  a  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  within  the  past  few  months  as  to  a  remedy. 
When  the  milk  is  bitter  from  anything  that  the  cows  have 
eaten,  we  doubt  if  anything  can  he  done  to  remove  the 
unpleasant  taste.  In  snch  cases  prevention  is  better 
than  cure.  Ascertain  what  causes  the  bitterness  .and 
keep  the  animals  from  it.  There  appears  to  he  some 
disagreement  as  to  the  plant  which  causes  the  trouble. 
A  lady  wrote  from  Texas  that  it  was  due  to  “Dog-Fen¬ 
nel,”  while  Prof.  Phares,  of  Miss.,  ascribes  it  to  “Bitter- 
Weed.”  It  is  quite  likely  that  both  are  right,  as  both  are 
positively  bitter  herbs.  Dog-Fennel  is  the  common 
name  for  Eupatorium  fceniciilctceum ,  an  own  brother  to 
the  well  known  Boncset  or  Thoronghwort.  Bitter-Weed 
belongs  to  the  same  family  of  plants,  hut  to  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  genus,  being  Helenium  tennifolium  and  is  a  southern 
brother  to  our  well-known  Sneezewort.  The  statement 
by  Prof.  Phares,  that  cows  will  not  eat  Dog-Fennel  (July, 
p.  285)  is  now  contradicted  by  H.  Woodbury,  Morgan  Co., 
Mo.,  who  says  that  cows  will  eat  this  and  various  other 
weeds.  He  says  that  in  his  own  State  and  in  Arkansas, 
he  has  seen  them  leave  a  pailful  of  corn-meal  slop  and 
eat  the  Dog-Fennel,  and  suggests,  as  seems  very  probable, 
that  they  eat  this  and  other  hitter  plants  ns  a  kind  of 
tonic.  Milk  is  too  sensitive  an  article  to  tamper  with, 
and  no  attempt  to  neutralize  or  overcome  any  unpleasant 
taste  or  odor,  derived  from  the  animal’s  food,  is  likely  to 
succeed.  The  remedy  must  begin  with  the  pasture. 

The  American  Institute  will  hold  its  Semi- 
Centennial  Exhibition,  next  year  ;  this  year  its  49th  ex¬ 
hibition  will  begin  Sept.  15th,  and  last  until  Nov.  27th. 
It  perhaps  cannot  be  avoided,  but  these  occasions  are 
largely  used  by  dealers  to  advertise  their  wares,  and  much 
that  is  shown  can  he  seen  in  the  shop  windows.  Still, 
in  spite  of  this,  there  is  always  enough  that  is  really 
new  and  useful  to  make  the  exhibition  well  worth  at¬ 
tending,  and  the  spacious  building  is  sure  to  he  well 
filled,  at  least  every  evening  during  the  season.  There 
has  been  in  past  years  much  concerning  tire  management 
of  the  Institute  that  has  been  sharply  criticised,  hut  the 
present  Board  of  Managers  seem  to  be  working  to  make 
the  Institute  as  widely  useful  as  possible.  Among  other 
indications  of  this  is  the  encouragement  this  year  offered 
to  “Amateurs  and  Apprentices  in  all  branches  of  Me¬ 
chanical,  Industrial  and  Decorative  Art.”  It  is  proposed 
to  admit  “  without  charge,  for  exhibition  and  competi¬ 
tion,  all  such  work  as  may  he  approved,  and  to  award 
premiums  do  those  who  may  excel  in  the  arts  named.” 
We  understand  that  besides  the  regular  trades  and  the 
acknowledged  arts  of  Sculpture,  Painting,  Drawing,  etc., 
this  offer  includes  Fancy  Work, Embroidery,  Decorated 
China,  Wood  Carving,  Scroll  Sawing,  and  all  other  artis¬ 
tic  handiwork,  calculated  to  adorn  American  Homes.” 
Applications  for  space  arc  to  he  made  before  Sept.  1st,  to 
the  General  Superintendent,  Room  22,  Cooper  Union. 
New  York  City. 

Turnip  Green*,— “  A.  W.  K.,’’  Oldham  Co.,  Ky.. 
sends  for  trial  the  seeds  of  “Turnip  Greens,”  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Kentucky  dish  known  as  “jowl  and 
greens.”  The  plant,  according  to  our  correspondent,  is  a 
variety  of  turnip  which  produces  a  large  top  and  a  small 
woody  turnip,  and  in  his  climate  is  sufficiently  hardy  to 
generally  grow  all  winter.  The  seed  is  sown  at  the  same 
time  as  late  turnips,  and  the  greens  may  be  had  any  time 
during  the  winter.  He  says:— “We  commence  eating 
greens  after  Jan.  1st,  boiling  them  with  a  small  piece  of 
bacon,  or  in  salt  water,  if  preferred.”  He  says  the  plant, 
is  liked  by  bee-keepers  as  a  producer  of  pollen  and  honey. 

Silk  Culture  In  Alabama.— Samuel R. Lowery 
is  President  of  an  Industrial  Academy  at  Huntsville, 
Alabama,  where  it  is  proposed  to  give  colored  youths  of 
both  sexes  a  thorough  English  education  and  instruct 
them  in  various  Agricultural,  Horticultural  and  Mechan¬ 


ical  pursuits.  Prof.  Lowery  proposes  the  raising  of  silk 
upon  a  sufficiently  large  scale  to  test  its  value  as  afford¬ 
ing  an  occupation,  especially  to  females,  being  greatly 
encouraged  by  the  experiments  that  have  been  made  on 
a  small  scale  by  his  family.  Every  endeavor  by  the  colored 
people  to  help  themselves,  has  our  best  wishes,  and  if 
this  experiment  helps  establish  the  practicability  of  silk 
culture  as  an  industry  it  will  benefit  tiie  country  at  large. 

Facts  About  Florida.— A  correspondent  who 
left  Wisconsin  on  account  of  his  health,  and  settled  in 
Florida  only  after  two  years  of  wanderings  and  explora¬ 
tions,  takes  what  wc  have  no  doubt  is  the  correct  view 
of  the  State  as  a  place  for  settlers  from  the  Northern 
States.  He  thinks  that  the  State  has  been  much  over¬ 
praised  by  parties  interested  in  the  sale  of  lands.  He 
says :  “  Many  have  come  here  who  have  failed  elsewhere, 
and  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  will  fail  here.  There  is  an 
honest  living  here  for  those  who  will  earn  it,  in  the  rais¬ 
ing  of  about  the  only  thing  the  country  is  fitted  for — 
Oranges.  I  owe  much  to  the  country,  hut  I  would  ad¬ 
vise  no  one  to  own  a  grove  unless  he  can  come  here  to 
attend  to  it  personally.”  And  to  this  we  wonld  add,  that 
it  takes  some  years  to  get  an  orange  orchard  into  profita¬ 
ble  hearing.  Of  course  one  must  have  capital  enough  to 
start  the  trees,  and  either  capital  or  other  resources  to 
subsist  upon  while  caring  for  the  trees  and  waiting  for 
them  to  bear.  These  points  should  enter  into  one’s  cal¬ 
culations  in  advance.  With  a  bearing  orange  grove,  we 
presume,  there  are  no  doubt  many  attractions  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  in  the  climate,  etc.,  if  one  can  locate  so  as  to  have 
desirable  social  and  educational  advantages  for  a  young 
family,  if  he  have  one. 

Rye  for  Soiling;.— The  first  soiling  crop  in  early 
spring  is  rye.  For  this  purpose  it  should  be  sown  late 
this  month  or  early  in  September.  A  deep,  mellow  soil, 
well  supplied  with  rich  manure,  is  the  one  which  gives 
the  best  returns  for  the  trouble.  After  it  is  cut  in  the 
spring  the  rye  will  spring  up  again,  and  even  a  third  crop 
may  thus  be  obtained  from  the  same  sowing,  and  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  a  few  weeks. 

Population  ©four  Large  Cities  for  1880. 
— The  returns  ef  the  Census  recently  taken  show  the  fol- 
lowiugtpopulation  for  the  17  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  over  100,600  people.  The  population  of  the  same 
cities  for  1870  is  also  given,  to  show  the  growth  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  past  ten  years  : 

1880.  1870.1  1880.  1870. 

New  York... 1,207.000  952.000  Cleveland.  156,000  93,000 

Philadelphia  847,642  674,000  Pittsburg.  .153,000  86,000 

Brooklyn...  554,001)  396,000  Buffalo  ....  150,000  117,000 
'  Chicago  ....  474,000  299,000  Newark. . . .  137,000  105,000 
St.  Louis...  400,000  310.000  Milwaukee  130,000  71,000 

Boston .  360,000  250,000  Louisville  .120,000  100,000 

Baltimore...  350,000  267,000  Detroit ...  .119.000  79,000 

Cincinnati..  250,000  216.000  Providence  104,000  68,000 

Washington  160,000  110,000 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  scale  has  taken  place. 
Chicago,  that  stood  fifth  in  1870,  takes  the  fourth  rank ; 
in  fact,  changes  places  with  St.  Louis.  The  same  with 
Boston  and  Baltimore. 

Ripariau  Rights.— “D.  K„”  Rhode  Island.  The 
term  comes  from  the  Latin  ripa,  a  river  hank,  and  in  law 
refers  lo  the  privileges  and  rights  of  persons  owning  land 
along  rivers  and  streams.  It  would  take  too  much  space 
for  us  to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  subject,  as  there  are 
the  rights  in  common  law  and  their  modification  by  the 
laws  of  different.  States.  A  very  good  idea  of  the  matter 
may  be  obtained  by  reading  the  article  under  the  above 
heading  in  the  14th  vol.  of  the  American  Cyclopaedia. 

Points  or  Shoes  to  Wheat  Drills.— Who- 
everclaims  to  increase  the  yield  of  wheat  from  the  -same 
amount  of  seed  will  be  very  sure  to  receive  attention. 
The  seed  wheat,  as  it  is  put  into  the  ground  from  the 
ordinary  drill,  lies  in  narrow  strips  about  an  inch  wide. 
If  the  same  amount  of  seed  could  be  so  placed  as  to  oc¬ 
cupy  a  strip  three  or  four  times  as  wide,  it  is  evident 
that  the  plants  will  have  more  room,  and  that  their 
early  development,  taking  place  without  crowding,  will 
be  more  vigorous,  and  the  plant  better  prepared  to  give 
its  yield  of  grain.  J.  A.  Jones,  Wilmington,  Del.,  makes 
a  Drill  Point  of  his  own  invention,  which  may  beat 
tached  to  any  drill  in  place  of  the  points  of  the  old  style. 
These  points  are  so  constructed  as  to  run  steady  and 
level,  forming  a  flat-bottomed  furrow  from  3£  to  5  inches 
wide,  and  to  scatter  the  seed  over  the  whole  width.  This 
is  a  matter  deserving  the  attention  of  wheat  growers. 

Overstocking  the  Farm.— There  is  snch  a 
thing  as  keeping  more  than  a  profitable  number  of  cows 
or  sheep  upon  a  farm.  A  half  dozen  half-starved  cows 
will  not  yield  as  much  milk  as  three  that  have  all  the 
food  that  they  want.  If  there  is  no  more  stock  than  can 
be  well  kept  the  returns  will  be  the  greatest  in  money, 
and  also  in  the  satisfaction  of  seing  the  animals  in  a  good, 
healthy  condition— no  small  part  of  the  income  to  one 
who  loves  to  have  good  stock  well  kept  upon  his  farm. 
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Quack  Grass:  How  Subdue  It. 

“W.  A.,”  Fort  Atkinson,  writes;  “Will  you  kindly 
tell  me  whether  there  is  any  way  of  ridding  a  piece  of 
land  of  Quack-Grass.  1  have  a  pie.ee  in  corn  this  year, 
but  cultivation  only  seems  to  spread  it,  and  make  it 
worse.”  This  complaint  is  but  one  among  many,  and 
we  make  a  general  reply.  The  grass  in  question  ( Triti - 
cum  repens ).  has  a  number  of  common  names,  among 
which  are  Quick  Quitch-,  Twitch-,  Quack-,  and  Couch- 
Grass.  If  the  grass  has  taken  complete  possession  of  the 
ground, forming  a  tough  mass  of  “roots,”  there  is  only  one 
way  of  ridding  the  soil  of  it.  The  ground  should  be 
plowed  as  deeply  as  possible  in  fall,  so  that  most  of  the 
“roots”  may  be  loosened,  and  turned  up.  Leave  the 
land  thus  plowed  until  spring,  then  go  over  it  with  a 
cultivator  every  two  weeks,  until  time  to  sow  buck¬ 
wheat.  So  soon  as  the  buckwheat  is  harvested,  begin 
cultivating  again,  not  allowing  the  Quack-grass  to  make 
any  start  to  grow.  After  cultivating  each  time  in  autumn, 
the  ground  should  be  raked  to  remove  the  “roots”  of 


and  of  preference  through  acquaintance  with  a  particular 
pattern.  With  these,  as  with  other  farm  implements,  it 
is  better,  other  things  being  equal,  to  purchase  of  the 
one  made  nearest  home,  or  the  most  accessible,  so  that 
should  a  part  be  broken,  or  otherwise  out  of  order,  it  can 
be  replaced  with  the  least  possible  delay. 


Pot-Grown  Strawberry  Plants.— For  the 
benefit  of  those  who  would  establish  a  fruiting  bed  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  are  willing  to  take  the  trouble, 
we  described  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  method 
of  layering  strawberries  in  pots.  This  method  has  since 
been  adopted  by  the  nurserymen,  and  nearly  every  one 
who  deals  in  strawberry  plants  at  all  offers  those  that  are 
“  pot-grown.”  As  some  of  our  correspondents  do  not 
seem  to  understand  the  matter,  we  explain.  The  straw¬ 
berry  plant  is  propagated  by  what  are  called  “  runners.” 
A  runner  is  a  long  very  slender  branch,  with  a  bud  at  the 
end.  Ordinarily  this  bud  rests  upon  the  surface  of  the 
bed  and  strikes  root ;  the  young  plant  grows  rapidly,  as 
it  is  supplied  with  nourishment  from  the  mother  plant, 
and  soon  is  fed  by  its  own  roots, 
and  when  it  becomes  established, 
sends  out  runners  of  its  own  to 
form  other  plants.  If  the  plants 
from  the  runners  formed  early  in 
the  season  are  left  where  they 
started,  they  would  bear  fruit  next 
year,  but  we  wish  to  make  a  new 
bed  elsewhere,  and  the  young 
plants  are  taken  up  either  in  the 
fall  or  next  spring  and  planted 
out.  Plants  thus  treated,  having 
their  roots  disturbed,  must  grow 
a  year  in  their  new  place  before 
they  are  strong  enough  to  give  a 
good  crop.  It  makes  little  differ¬ 
ence  whether  we  take  up  such 
plants  and  make  a  new  bed  in 
Sept.  1880,  or  in  April,  ISM,  they 
will  require  all  of  1881  to  become 
sufficiently  well  established  in 
their  new  bed,  and  strong  enough 
to  give  a  crop  of  fruit.  They  may, 
and  often  do,  bear  a  few  berries 
the  first  year,  but  not  enough  to 
be  desired.  If,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  take  root  in  the  bed, 
we  place  under  the  runner  3 
small  pot  filled  with  rich  soil, 
and  let  it  strike  its  roots  in  that,  we  have  then  what  is 
called  a  “pot-grown”  or  “pot-layered”  strawberry  plant. 

In  practice  these  pots  are  filled  with  rich  compost,  and 
each  one  is  sunk  in  the  soil  of  the  bed  where  it  can  be 
reached  by  the  end  of  a  runner;  the  runner  is  placed  on 
the  soil  of  the  pot  and  held  in  place  by  means  of  a  small 
clod  or  hooked  stick  until  it  strikes  root.  When  the 
roots  have  filled  the  soil  of  the  pot  and  need  more  room, 
the  new  plant  is  separated  from  the  mother  plant  by  cut¬ 
ting  the  runner,  and  the  ball  of  earth  is  turned  out  of  the 
pot  and  placed  in  a  new  bed,  where,  its  roots  not  having 
been  disturbed,  it  goes  on  and  grows  without  any  inter¬ 
ruption.  Plants  so  treated  are  in  just  the  same  condition 
with  those  that  take  root  in  the  bed  and  left  undisturbed, 
and  will  bear  a  good  crop  the  next  spring.  The  runners 
struck  in  pots  in  June  and  July,  and  planted  out  in  Aug¬ 
ust  and  September,  1880,  will  bear  a  fine  crop  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1881.  Of  course  such  plants  cost  much  more  than 
those  grown  in  the  ordinary  way,  as  the  labor  of  produc¬ 
ing  them  is  considerable,  but  those  who  are  in  a  hurry 
for  fruit  are  usually  willing  to  pay  the  extra  price.  A 
reference  to  our  advertising  columns  will  show  that  the 
leading  dealers  offer  strawberry  plants  that  are  pot-grown. 


The  Eucalyptus  Tree.— Notwithstanding  that 
there  are  about  100  species  of  Eucalyptus  recognized  by 
botanists,  one  species,  Eucalyptus  globulus ,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  Blue  Gum,  is  generally  spoken  of  as  the  Eucalyptus. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  more  widely  known 
than  any  other  species,  as  it  has  been  more  generally 
planted  outside  of  Australia  than  any  other,  as  a  rapid¬ 
growing  timber  tree.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  claimed 
that  this  tree  had  the  power  to  render  malarious  regions 
healthy,  and  much  was  said  upon  planting  the  Eucalyp¬ 
tus,  in  the  daily  papers  as  well  as  in  the  agricultural 
journals.  The  American  Agriculturist  stated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  this  excitement  that  the  tree  would  not  be 
hardy  in  any  of  the  Northern  States,  but  papers  which 
should  have  known  better  continued  to  set  forth  its 
alleged  anti-malarial  properties,  and  it  was  only  after 
there  had  been  many  disappointing  failures  that  the  ex¬ 
citement  subsided.  We  were  surprised  to  find  the  sub¬ 
ject  revived,  and  the  planting  of  Eucalyptus  advocated 
anew  by  a  journal  so  generally  well  advised  in  such 
matters  as  the  N.  Y.  Evening  Post,  which,  in  an  otherwise 
well-considered  article  on  “  Trees  in  the  Streets,”  in  its 
issue  of  July  10th,  has  the  following : — “  The  Eucalyptus 
is  said  to  be  a  safeguard  against  malaria;  and  in  that 


HOME-MADE  HORSE-RAKE  FOR  QUACK-GRASS. 

the  grass  that  have  been  loosened  and  left  on  the  surface. 

A  rake  for  this  purpose  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving.  The  head  is  made  of  a  piece  of  hard  wood.  4  inches 
square,  and  5  feet  long,  in  which  a  tongue  is  set  and 
braced.  A  pair  of  old  plow  handles  complete  the  wood 
work.  The  teeth,  oi  iron,  should  be  114-inch  wide,  by  f 
thick,  made  somewhat  scythe-shaped,  and  provided  with 
a  shoulder  brace,  and  nut  and  screw.  The  position  they 
take  in  the  head-piece  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  With 
this  implement,  the  “roots”  of  the  Quack-grass  can  be 
gathered  rapidly  into  windrows,  after  which  they  can  be 
raked  into  heaps,  and  carted  off  to  a  safe  place,  where 
they  may  dry  and  be  burned  or  rot  into  manure.  For  a 
small  patch,  a  potato  hook  will  serve  the  same  end, 
in  removing  the  “  roots  ”  from  the  soil. 


Saving  an  Historic  House.— A  pint  or  less  of 
water  applied  at  the  right  instant  will  stop  a  conflagra¬ 
tion  that  a  few  minutes  later  can  not  be  subdued  by  the 
most  powerful  steam  fire  engine.  An  illustration  of  this 
was  afforded  not  long  ago  at  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va.  The  President’s  house  was 
erected  in  1782,  and  being  accidentally  destroyed  by  the 
French  troops  in  1781,  was  rebuilt  by  Louis  XVI.  out  of 
his  own  private  funds.  This  dwelling  accidentally  caught 
fire  on  the  roof  from  a  burning  chimney.  The  roof,  being 
a  French  one,  is  very  steep  and  difficult  to  reach,  but 
fortunately  one  of  the  neighbors  had  one  of  Whitman’s 
Fountain  Pumps  which  enabled  him  to  throw  a  small 
stream  just  where  it  was  needed  and  the  building  was 
saved.  In  this  case  there  was,  an  abundance  of  water, 
and  of  assistants,  but  these  were  of  less  use  in  subduing 
the  fire  than  a  small  quantity  of  water  sent  to  the  right 
spot  by  this  excellent  little  hand  engine. 


“  Which  is  the  Best  Grain  Brill  ?”-A 
question  like  this,  in  regard  to  the  various  kinds  of 
farm  implements,  is  frequently  asked  us,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  answer.  In  the  present  case,  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say  which  grain  drill  is  the  best.  The  agent  for 
the  “Farmer's  Favorite”  will  claim  that  his  is  superior. 
The  “  Champion”  men  will  bring  up  all  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  their  drill,  and  the  “  Hagerstown”  and 
“  New  Gearless  Buckeye”  will  have  their  advocate,  while 
one  who  has  used  the  “Victor”  will  be  warm  in  its 
praises.  The  fact  is  that  each  one  of  the  leading  drills 
is  so  nearly  perfect  that  it  is  a  very  difficult  task  to 
decide  which  is  best,  it  being  largely  a  matter  of  taste 


case  parts  of  Manhattan  which  are  notoriously  infested 
by  malarious  disease  might  be  fringed  with  this  tree  to 
infinite  advantage.”  It  might  be  of  “  infinite  advan¬ 
tage”  to  fringe  other  “  parts  of  Manhattan"  with  orange 
trees  or  with  pine-apples,  and  either  would  succeed 
about  as  well  as  the  Eucalyptus.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret 
that  this  subject  has  been  revived,  and  that  by  a  journal 
of  influence.  It  should  be  generally  understood  that  this 
Eucalyptus  is  barely  hardy  in  Georgia,  and  that  it  will 
not  succeed  north  of  that  State  anywhere  on  the  Atlantic 
slope.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  conditions  are  favorable, 
and  it  has  been  extensively  planted,  and  with  remarkably 
successful  results  as  to  rapid  growth.  Whether  there  is 
any  real  foundation  for  the  belief  in  its  anti-malarial 
powers  is  doubtful.  If  the  tree  does  prevent  malaria,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  people  of  Manhattan  or  other 
northern  localities  to  avail  themselves  of  its  powers,  as 
it  will  not  survive  a  single  winter  in  the  open  air.  In¬ 
deed,  the  tree,  so  far  as  the  climate  of  New  York  is  eon 
cerned,  cannot  be  regarded  as  half  hardy.  Having  a  tree 
in  the  grounds  that  had  grown  too  large  to  return  to  the 
greenhouse  on  the  approach  of  winter,  we,  by  way  of  ex¬ 
periment,  carefully  protected  it  with  a  covering  of  straw. 
Though  the  following  winter  was  a  mild  one,  it  was  in 
spring  found  to  be  thoroughly  dead,  root  and  branch. 

Potato  Bugs  Valuable.— It's  just  our  luck! 
Yesterday  we  wished  to  try  a  new  remedy,  and  found 
that  there  was  not  a  bug  on  the  potatoes,  and  we  re¬ 
joiced.  To-day  we  learn  that  potato  bugs  have  a  market 
value,  and,  of  course,  we  have  none  1  It  must  be  true, 
for  it  is  in  print  I  A  man  in  Queens  Co.,  Md.,  tried 
burning  his  bugs,  and  didn’t  like  it;  then  he  tried 
boiling,  and  made  the  great  discovery  that  the  pot-liquor 
would  dye  leather  and  linen  a  brilliant  crimson.  More 
than  that,  the  goods,  after  dyeing,  were  stronger  than 
before.  As  we  read  these  wonderful  things,  we  thought 
we  might  raise  some  bugs,  but  some  one  has  got  ahead 
of  us  on  that,  and  even  the  boys  are  engaged  to  pick 
’em.  There  is  a  company  that  will  go  into  the  dyeing 
business.  They  have  engaged  10,000  quarts  of  bugs  at 
six  cents  per  quart,  and  expect  to  want  more.  The  bugs 
must  be  kept  alive  until  the  company  is  ready  to  begin 
operations— that  is,  they  mustn’t  die  until  they  are 
wanted  to  dye,  and  the  company  has  erected  a  building 
in  which  to  feed  the  bugs.  The  beauty  of  a  hoax  of  this 
kind  consists  in  keeping  just  withis  the  limit  of  proba¬ 
bility,  but  this  is  a  very  clumsy  piece  of  hnmbuggery, 
quite  overdoes  it,  and  breaks  down  of  its  own  weight. 

Altitudes.— “J.  S.,”  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— The 
barometer  is  used  to  take  altitudes  with  the  greatest 
accuracy,  but  as  you  only  wish  to  do  so  approximately, 
you  may  find  the  boiling  point  of  water  to  answer  your 
purpose.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  water  boils  at  a 
lower  temperature  when  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
is  diminished.  Another  fact  is,  that  the  higher  the  alti¬ 
tude  the  less  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  As  we 
ascend  a  mountain,  water  boils  one  degree  lower  for 
every  550  feet  we  go  up.  With  an  accurate  thermometer 
and  a  contrivance  for  boiling  water,  you  can  come  very 
near  the  altitude.  We  doubt  if  there  is  any  satisfactory 
answer  to  your  other  question. 

Clean  Fruit  Baskets.— J.  R.  Hawkins,  Moun- 
tainville,  N.  Y.,  thinking  that  many  fruit  cups  and  bas¬ 
kets  are  not  improved  for  future  use,  by  being  taken  to 
hospitals,  and  being  kept  for  a  while  in  sick  rooms,  and 
considering  that  these  receptacles  are  rarely  returned  in 
a  clean  state,  sends  with  his  fruit  a  card  insisting  that 
the  cups  and  baskets  be  sold  with  the  fruit,  and  he  will 
supply  new  ones  with  each  shipment.  The  great  trouble 
in  this  matter  is,  that  people  do  not  want  the  cups,  etc. 
The  majority  of  those  who  buy  berries  take  a  basket  to 
market  and  have  the  contents  of  the  small  packages 
emptied  into  it.  It  seems  a  matter  more  easily  arranged 
with  the  consignee  or  retailer  than  with  the  customer. 

A  Farm  Forge.— A  farm  without  an  anvil,  a  vise, 
blacksmith’s  tools,  etc.,  is  not  thoroughly  equipped  for  its 
best  and  most  economical  work.  To  these  tools  there 
shonld  be  added  one  of  the  small  forges  that  have  been 
so  much  improved  of  late,  and  are  now  so  perfect  in 
their  action  and  handy  in  the  fanners’  blacksmith  shop. 
These  forges  are  so  cheap  that  they  are  within  the  reach 
of  all,  and,  if  proper  use  is  made  of  them,  will  pay  for 
themselves  in  a  very  short  time.  As  the  use  of  a  forge 
means  the  presence  of  a  fire,  it  is  important  that  they 
be  used  with  due  caution. 

Grass  Named.— H.  M.  Charlevoix  (no  State)— The 
grass  of  which  you  wish  the  “  name,  history  and  use”  is 
Orchard  grass,  Dactylis  glomera/a.  If  by  its  “  history” 
you  refer  to  its  origin,  we  may  say  that  it  was  introduced 
from  Europe.  Its  use  is  as  a  meadow  grass,  it  being  by 
many  preferred  to  Timothy,  by  itself  or  to  sow  with 
Clover.  It  should  be  sown  very  thickly,  as  otherwise  it 
tends  to  form  clumps  or  tussocks  ;  thick  seeding  also 
makes  the  foliage  finer.  The  seed  is  kept  by  seedsmen. 
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“Just  the  Thing  I  Wanted,” 

says  a  subscriber  who  has  already  received  and  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  one  of  the  new  Beach’s  Folding 
Fret  Saws.  He  says :  “  It  does  its  work  so  well, 
is  so  handy  to  use,  is  so  strong,  stands  so  firmly,  and 
then  folds  so  quickly  and  so  closely  that  it  is  out  of  the 
way  in  a  minute.  Then  it  is  so  cheap,  and  mine  cost 
only  30  cents  for  bringing  it  9S  miles.  I  would  not  take 
$10  for  it  if  I  could  not  get  another.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Editors  of  the  American  Agriculturist  very  much  for 
taking  hold  of  it,  and  bringing  it  before  their  readers.  I 
hope  every  boy  and  man  will  have  one.” _ This  is  talk¬ 

ing  pretty  strongly,  but  not  more  so  than  the  apparatus 
deserves.  A  good  many  others  talk  in  the  same  way.  In 
answer  to  letters  of  inquiry,  we  answer  that  it  runs  true 
and  steady  ;  that  the  table  is  tilted  very  easily  by  simply 
turning  a  screw,  that  is,  the  table  holding  the  wood  to 
be  sawed  can  be  inclined  to  one  side  or  the  other,  so 
that  the  Saw  will  cut  at  any  desired  angle,  for  beveling. 
The  Saw  cuts  so  smoothly  that  inlaid  work  is  very  beau¬ 
tifully  made,  even  to  very  fine  lines.  The  Saw  is 
strained  or  kept  tight  by  the  simple  action  of  the  two 
arms.  (See  description  and  engraving  on  page  257,  last 
month.)  A  great  commendation  is,  that  with  all  its  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  whole  apparatus  is  supplied  (cased  for  car¬ 
riage)  for  the  low  price  of  $2.25,  and  it  folds  so  closely 
as  to  cost  but  little  for  carriage,  and  requires  very  little 
room  for  storage  when  not  in  use.  Those  who  prefer  to 
save  the  price  ($2.25),  can  obtain  one  as  a  Premium  for 
sending  four  subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist 
at  $1.50  a  year,  or  eight  subscribers  for  half  a  year  at  75 
cts.  Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time— though  it  is 
preferable  to  begin  July  1st  or  January  1st.  We  can  al 
ways  send  back  numbers  from  January  1st,  1880,  or  any 
desired  numbers  or  volumes  for  twenty-three  years  past, 
as  we  keep  electrotype  plates  for  printing  from.  Old 
or  new  volumes  or  numbers  are  at  the  same  price. 


“Little's  Chemical  Fluid”  is  the  name  of  a 
sheep  dip  that  has  been  much  used  in  England,  and  has 
found  favor  with  those  who  have  tried  it  in  this  country. 
It  is  free  from  arsenic  and  other  mineral  poisons,  being 
largely  composed  of  those  coal  tar  products  that  are  well 
known  to  be  destructive  of  insect  life. 

blending  Tin  and  Other  Ware.— The  use  of 
a  ■  soldering  iron”  is  one  of  the  accomplishments  that 
every  boy  may  easily  acquire,  and  should  he  afterwards 
live  in  the  country  or  elsewhere,  at  a  distance  from  a 
tinsmith,  he  will  find  frequent  occasion  to  use  his  skill. 
There  are  several  contrivances  to  aid  those  who  cannot 
use  the  soldering  iron  in  mending  tin-ware.  One  of 
these,  the  “solder-wire,”  was  noticed  several  "months 
ago,  another,  suited  to  mending  larger  holes,  is  called 
the  ‘  Copper  Patch  Plate.”  This  is  a  sheet  of  copper, 
thin  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with  ordinary  shears;  one 
side  ot  it  has  a  rather  thick  coat  of  solder,  over  which  is  a 
film  of  rosin.  To  mend  a  hole  in  a  pan  or  other  vessel,  a 
patch  is  cut  from  the  plate,  enough  larger  than  the  hole 
to  extend  for  some  distance  all  around  it.  The  surface 
to  which  the  patch  is  to  adhere  being  scraped  clean,  that 
is  put  in  its  place,  and  a  heated  poker  or  other  iron  is 
held  upon  it  until  the  solder  melts  and  adheres  to  the 
surface  of  the  vessel.  To  make  a  good  job,  take  care  to 
fit  the  patch  well  to  the  surface,  so  that  it  touches  in 
every  part ;  scrape  the  surface  bright  and  clean,  and  do 
not  touch  and  soil  it  before  the  patch  is  in  place. 

Beautiful  Iron  Work.— The  catalogue  of  the 
Racine  (Wis.)  Iron  Works  is  a  most  interesting  pamphlet, 
as  it  shows  the  great  perfection  that  has  been  reached  by 
our  iron  founders.  This  company  makes  a  vast  number 
of  wares  used  in  window  gardening,  such  as  Brackets, 
Pot  Stands,  Window  Boxes,  Ferneries,  etc.,  in  which 
tasteful  design  increases  their  beauty  without  detracting 
irom  their  utility  or  increasing  their  cost. 

ITIllk  Cans— Keep  Clean.— Much  of  the  success 
of  many  in  butter-making  depends  upon  the  thorough¬ 
ness  with  which  they  cleanse  their  milk  cans,  pails,  pans, 
etc.,  in  fact,  all  the  utensils  that  arein  any  way  connected 
with  the  milk  and  cream  Some  persons  cannot  makegood 
butter,  because  they  are  careless  in  all  the  operations. 

Invalid  Chairs.— The  best  place  for  a  very  sick 
person  is  the  bed,  but  the  convalescent  finds  a  change  to 
a  chair  of  some  kind,  especially  one  of  the  modern  invalid 
chairs,  is  a  great  relief.  It  often  happens  that  a  sprain,  or 
't  may  be  a  rheumatic  attack,  or  other  trouble,  will  inter 


fere  with  the  locomotion  of  one  who  is  not  otherwise  dis¬ 
abled.  In  such  cases  a  chair  in  which  one  can  propel 
himself  about  by  the  use  of  the  hands  is  a  great  conveni¬ 
ence.  Cases  like  these,  not  to  mention  the  many  in 
which  the  person  is  permanently  crippled,  have  led  to  the 
invention  of  a  great  variety  of  chairs  which  are  known  by 
the  general  term  of  “  Invalid  Chairs.”  These  often  show 
much  ingenuity  in  their  propelling  arrangements,  as  well 
as  in  their  adjustments,  which  allow  of  a  change  to  a 
great  variety  of  positions  according  to  the  desire  of  the 
occupant.  No  chairs  of  this  kind  have  had  a  greater  pop¬ 
ularity  than  those  made  by  Herbert  S.  Smith,  a  concern 
which  father  and  son  have  advertised  in  the  American 
Agriculturist  these  many  years.  This  is  the  only  estab¬ 
lishment  in  this  country,  and  probably  the  only  one  in 
any  country  that  devotes  itself  to  making  such  chairs  ex¬ 
clusively.  Where  these  arc  the  only  wares  made,  one  is 
likely  to  find  a  greater  variety,  and  also  to  get  styles  to 
suit  particular  cases,  than  where  the  work  is  only  a  part 
of  a  general  furniture  business. 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 


Hard  to  beat— an  old  carpet. 

A  floral  swell— the  dande-lion. 

Something  gnu— a  horned  horse. 

Do  ships  on  speaking  terms  lie  to. 

Spring  holds  the  rains  this  season. 

The  king  of  Greece— Oleomargarine. 

Lap  of  luxury— when  the  cat  gets  cream. 

A  plant  that  flourishes  in  winter— The  cow-slip. 

An  underta"  er  gets  a  living  where  another  man  dies. 

A  gentleman  named  his  dog  Penny,  because  it  was  one  sent 
to  him. 

Cats  have  no  fixed  political  belief.  They  are  usually  on 
the  fence. 

A  man  is  like  an  egg.  You  can  not  tell  whether  or  not  he 
is  good  until  he  is  “  broke !” 

An  advertisement  for  a  “  saddle-horse  for  a  lady  of  about 
950  pounds  ”  is  going  the  rounds. 

We  hear  of  men  sowing  wild  oats,  but  whoever  heard  of  a 
woman  sowing  anything  but  tares  ? 

A  Western  paper  heads  the  marriage  of  a  bachelor  of  57 
years.  “  Another  Old  Landmark  Gone.” 

'  Another  old  settler  gone  !'  exclaimed  the  cook  when  she 
tossed  the  egg-shell  out  of  the  coffee-pot. 

"  Look  out  for  the  locomotive  when  the  bell  rings,’  is 
painted  in  large  letters,  so  that  he  who  reads  may  run. 

A  Meriden  man  has  a  Bible  M2  years  old.  Strange  how 
long  a  Bible  may  be  made  to  last  by  temperate  usage ! 

'■  Gentleman,”  said  a  farmer,  writing  to  the  chairman  of 
an  agricultural  society,  “  put  me  down  on  your  list  of  cattlw 
for  a  calf.” 

-Artemus  Ward  once  began  a  lecture  by  saying:  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  possess  a  gigantic  intellect,  but  I  haven't 
it  with  me.” 

Some  females  have  just  been  arrested  in  Kentucky  for  the 
manufacture  of  illicit  whiskey.  This  is  the  first  recorded 
instance  of  a  woman  keeping  still. 

Wife :  “  But.  my  dear,  I  shall  catch  cold  coming  down  so 
late  to  let  you  in.”— Husband  :  “  Oh,  no,  my  love,  I’ll  rap 
you  up  well  before  you  come  down.” 

A  husband  telegraphed  to  his  wife :  “  What  have  you  for 
breakfast,  and  how  is  the  baby?”— The  answer  came: 

"  Buckwheat  cakes  and  the  measles.” 

One  of  the  saddest  and  most  vexatious  trials  that  comes 
to  a  girl  when  she  is  married  is  that  she  has  to  discharge  her 
mother  and  depend  on  a  servant  girl. 

Photographer:  “Now,  sir,  if  you’d  look  a  little  less  as 
though  you  had  a  bill  to  meet,  and  a  little  more  as  if  you'd 
been  left  a  legacy,  you'll  be  a  picture.” 

If  the  deacon  will  pass  the  contribution-boxes  around  on 
the  sidewalks  they  may  be  able  to  scatter  the  crowds  of 
loafing  young  men  who  stand  in  front  of  churches. 

Young  ladies  who  wish  to  have  small  mouths  are  advised 
to  repeat  this  at  frequent  intervals:  “Fanny  Finch  fried 
five  floundering  frogs  for  Francis  Fowler’s  father.” 

A  couple  of  reporters  spent  the  night  in  a  cell  with  a  man 
who  was  doomed  to  be  hanged  in  Connecticut  recently,  and 
in  the  morning  the  prisoner  was  perfectly  willing  to  die. 

An  Irishman  who  stood  for  a  long  time  looking  at  a  ship’s 
anchor  was  ordered  away,  but  refused  to  go,  saying :  “  Divil 
a  b't  will  I  stir  till  I  see  the  man  that's  going  to  use  that 
pick.” 

“  What  is  worse  than  freckles  ?”  asks  the  New  Haven  Reg¬ 
ister.  “  Corns.  They  don’t  show  much  when  you’re  dressed 
up,  but  then  if  you  keep  straight,  no  fellow  can  step  on  your 
freckles.” 

Patient— “  Yes,  sir ;  you  are  an  ignorant  blackguard,  sir." 
Homcepathic  M.D.— “Well,  sir,  then  you’ve  come  to  the 
right  person  for  treatment,  as,  according  to  our  theory, 
‘  like  cures  like.’” 

An  ingenious  observer  has  discovered  that  there  is  a  re¬ 
markable  resemblance  between  a  baby  and  wheat,  since  it 
is  first  cradled,  then  “  thrashed,”  and  finally  becomes  the 
“  flour  ”  of  the  family. 

A  little  girl  who  had  often  heard  her  mother  speak  of  her 
father,  who  was  quite  bald,  as  being  a  self-made  man,  asked 
her  one  day,  if  her  father  was  a  self-made  man,  why  he 
didn’t  put  more  hair  on  his  head. 

In  struggling  to  make  a  dull-brained  boy  understand  what 
conscience  was,  a  teacher  finally  asked :  “  What  makes  you 
uncomfortable  after  you  have  done  wrong?”— “ Father’s 
leather  strap,”  feelingly  replied  the  boy. 

At  an  examination  for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  question 
was  asked :  “  What  is  the  rule  in  Shelley’s  case  ?”— One  of 
the  class  answered :  “  It  is  the  same  as  in  any  other  man's 
case  The  law  is  no  respecter  of  persons.” 

A  little  girl,  aged  three,  went  to  church  lately  to  see  a 
christening.  When,  on  her  return,  she  was  asked  what  she 
thought  of  the  baby,  she  replied:  “  It  was  a  good  baby,  it 
did  not  cry  when  the  gentleman  washed  its  head.” 

It  is  said  that  a  young  lady  in  Penn  Yan,  N.  Y.,  wears 
twelve  diamond  rings  on  one  finger,  and  the  Norristown 
Herald  thinks  she  should  also  wear  a  gold  band  around  her 
head  to  prevent  the  crack  in  her  skull  from  widening. 

Smith  to  Brown,  going  home  from  the  club  in  the  small 
hours  of  the  morning :  “Is  awfully  late,  Brown  ;  what’ll 
you  say  to  your  wife  ?”— Brown  :  “  Oh,  not  much  ;  good 
morning,  my  dear  or  something  of  that  sort ;  she'll  say  the 
rest." 

An  Illinois  youth,  husking  corn  in  a  field  near  the  rail¬ 


road,  saw  a  new  locomotive,  with  a  red  smoke-stack.  He 
became  frightened,  and  ran  to  the  house  crying :  “  That  'ere 
engine  is  going  to  bust,  sure  ;  it’s  red-hot  clean  to  the  top 
of  the  stovepipe.” 

A  young  lady  who  read  that  it  is  lucky  to  pick  up  a  horse¬ 
shoe,  happened  in  a  blacksmith  shop  the  other  day,  and 
picked  up  one  just  made.  The  surprising  suddenness  and 
piercing  shriek  with  which  she  dropped  it  showed  that  it 
was  more  than  simply  lucky. 

“  Is  this  my  train  ?”  asked  a  traveller  of  the  Kansas  Pacific 
Railroad  depot  lounger.— “  I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  not,” 
was  the  doubtful  reply.  “  I  see  it’s  got  the  name  of  the  rail¬ 
road  company  on  the  side,  and  I  expect  it  belongs  to  them. 
Have  you  lost  a  train  anywhere  ?” 

A  small  boy,  boasting  of  his  father’s  accomplishments, 
said:  “My  father  can  do  almost  anything;  he’s  a  notar; 
public  and  he’s  an  apothecary,  and  can  mend  teeth,  and  hf 
is  a  doctor,  and  can  mend  wagons  and  things,  and  can  play 
the  fiddle  ;  he’s  a  jackass  at  oil  trades.” 

“  Do  you  see  that  spring  over  there  ?”  said  a  settler  in  Ar¬ 
kansas  to  a  stranger.  “  Well,  that's  an  iron  spring,  that  is : 
and  it’s  so  mighty  powerful  that  the  farmer's  horses  about 
here  who  drink  the  water  of  it  never  have  to  be  shod.  The 
shoes  just  grow  on  their  feet  nat’rally.” 

An  Englishman  at  a  hotel  in  New  York  asked  the  clerk  if 
there  were  “oysters  in  the  hotel.”— “ Oh,  yes,  was  the  an¬ 
swer  :  “  step  right  in  the  restaurant ;  we  don’t  keep  them  in 
the  office.”— “Egad !”  said  Mr.  John  Bull,  “  I  think  you  mis¬ 
understand  me,  you  know :  I  mean  a  ’iyster,  don't  you 
know,  a  ‘  lift  ’—a  ‘hellevator’  may  be  you  call  it  in  this  coun¬ 
try.” 

The  people  of  a  New  Hampshire  town  are  so  fearfully 
lazy  that  when  the  wife  of  a  minister  who  had  just  settled 
in  that  town  asked  a  prominent  citizen  if  the  inhabitants 
generally  respected  the  Sabbath  and  refrained  from  busi¬ 
ness,  replied :  “Confound  it,  ma'am,  they  don't  do  enough 
work  in  a  whole  week  to  break  the  Sabbath,  if  it  was  all 
done  on  that  day.”— Post. 

“  Bub,  did  you  ever  stop  to  think,”  said  a  grocer  recently, 
as  he  measured  out  half  a  peck  of  potatoes,  “  that  these 
potatoes  contain  sugar,  water,  ana  starch  "  Noa,  1 
didn’t,”  replied  the  boy,  “  but  l  heard  mother  say  you  put 
peas  and  beans  in  your  coffee,  and  about  a  pint  of  water  in 
every  quart  of  milk  you  sold.”  The  subject  of  natural 
philosophy  was  dropped  right  there. 

The  other  day  a  farmer  met  a  friend,  who  asked  him  how 
prospects  were  out  in  the  country.—”  This  dry  weather  is 
just  killing  everything,”  was  the  doleful  reply.— Some  hours 
afterward  a  storm  of  rain  broke  over  the  city,  and  as  the 
farmer  ran  in  and  out  of  the  wet  his  friend  said  :  “  This  will 
do  good  out  your  way.”— “  May  be,  may  be,”  said  the  farmer, 

“  but  it’s  mighty  rough  on  them’s  got  hay  out  to-day.” 

A  clergyman  asked  Ms  Sunday-school :  “  With  what  re-  . 
markable  weapon  did  Samson  at  one  time  slay  a  number  of 
Philistines?  ”— For  a  while  there  was  no  answer;  and  the 
clergyman,  to  assist  the  children  a  little,  commenced  tap¬ 
ping  his  jaw  witlf  the  tip  of  his  finger,  at  the  same  time  say¬ 
ing,  “  What’s  this?  what's  this?”— Quick  as  thought,  a  little 
fellow  innocently  replied,  “  The  jaw  bone  of  an  ass,  sir.” 

As  P.  T.  Barnum  was  selecting  a  turkey  in  one  of  our 
markets,  the  owner  drew  his  special  attention  to  a  large  fat 
gobbler.  Suspecting  it  was  an  antediluvian,  Mr.  Barnum 
said,  with  a  smile,  “  What  do  you  sell  that  old  gentleman 
for?”— With  an  air  of  triumph  the  owner  replied,  “l  sell 
him  for  a  profit.”— “A  prophet !  Oh,  I  supposed  he  was  a  pa¬ 
triarch,”  was  the  quiet  response.  The  study  of  sacred  histoi  y 
terminated. 

Little  Edith— “  Mamma,  and  you  think  if  a  person  is  really 
and  truly  in  love,  it  would  be  wicked  to  deprive  her  of  the 
object  of  her  affections?”— Mamma:  "Whv,  certainly,  Edith, 
dear  ;  but  where  in  the  world  did  you  learn  all  that  ?”— Edith  ; 
“I  heard  you  tell  it  to  Mrs.  Jinglejaw  to  day.  And,  mam¬ 
ma,  I’m  awfully  in  love  with  that  loaf  of  cake  in  the  cup¬ 
board.”  Edith  and  the  object  of  her  aflcctions  were  im¬ 
mediately  united. 

Three  Irishmen,  who  had  dug  a  ditch  for  SI,  were  quite 
at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  divide  the  pay  "aqually.” 
But  one  of  the  number  had  gone  to  school,  and  reached  di¬ 
vision  in  the  arithmetic,  so  it  was  left  to  him.  He  did  it  at 
once,  saying:  “  It’s  aisy  enough.  Shure,  there’s  two  for  you 
two,  and  two  for  me,  too.”  The  two  received  their  portion 
with  a  greatly  increased  respect  for  the  advantage  which 
learning  gives  to  a  man 

A  sad  looking  man  went  into  a  Burlington  drug  store. 
“  Can  you  give  me,”  he  asked,  “  something  that  will  drive 
from  mv  mind  the  thoughts  of  sorrow  and  bitter  recollec¬ 
tions  ?  ”  And  the  druggist  nodded  and  put  him  up  a  little 
dose  of  quinine,  and  wormwood,  and  rhubarb,  ana  epsom 
salts,  and  a  dash  of  castor  oil,  and  gave  it  to  him,  and  for 
six  months  the  man  couldn’t  think  of  anything  in  the  world 
except  new  schemes  for  getting  the  taste  out  of  his  mouth. 

Mr.  C - .  pastor  of  a  certain  church,  had  been  on  very 

bad  terms  with  his  flock  for  sometime.  Before  his  contract 
with  the  parish  expired,  he  was  appointed  chaplain  at  the 
state  prison.  Elated  at  getting  rid  of  him,  the  congregation 
came  in  full  numbers  to  hear  his  farewell  sermon.  Great 
was  their  astonishment,  when  the  reverend  gentleman 
chose  for  his  text  the  following  words  :  “  I  go  to  prepare  a 
place  for  you  *  *  *  that  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be 

also.” 

Patrick  saw  a  bull  pawing  in  a  field,  and  thought  how 
amusing  it  would  be  to  jump  over,  catch  him  by  the  horns, 
and  rub  his  nose  in  the  dirt.  The  idea  was  so  funny  that  he 
laughed  to  think  of  it.  The  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  funnier 
it  seemed,  and  he  determined  to  do  it.  Bovus  quickly  tossed 
him  over  the  fence.  Somewhat  bruised,  Patrick  leisurely 
picked  himself  up,  with  the  very  consolatory  reflection : 
“  Well,  it  is  a  moighty  foine  thing  that  I  had  my  laugh 
afoorst,” 

“  Prisoner  at  the  bar,”  said  the  judge  to  the  man  on  trial 
for  murder,  “  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  before  sen¬ 
tence  is  passed  upon  you  ?”— “  Judge,”  replied  the  prisoner, 
solemnly,  “  there  has  been  altogether  too  much  said  already. 
I  knew  all  along  somebody  would  get  hurt  if  these  people 
didn’t  keep  their  mouths  shut.  It  might  as  well  be  me,  per¬ 
haps,  as  anybody  else.  Drive  on  judge,  and  give  us  as  little 
sentiment  as  you  can  get  along  on.  I  can  stand  hanging, 
but  I  hate  gush.” 

“  William,  do  vou  know  why  you  are  like  a  donkey  ?”— 
“  Like  a  donkey  ?”  echoed  William,  opening  his  eyes  wide; 
“  no,  I  don’t.”—”  Do  you  give  it  up  ?’’— “  I  do.”— “  Because 
vour  better-half  is  stubbornness  itself.”—”  That’s  not  bad. 
Ha !  ha !  I'll  give  that  to  my  wife  when  I  get  home.”—”  My 
dear,”  he  asked,  as  he  sat  down  to  supper,  “  do  you  know- 
why  I  am  like  a  donkey  ?”— He  waited  a  moment,  expecting 
his  wife  to  give  it  up,  but  she  didn’t.  She  looked  at  him 
somewhat  commiseratingly  as  she  answered:  “  I  suppose 
because  you  were  born  so.” 

A  web  dressed  lady  called  at  a  carpet  warehouse  and  asked 
to  look  at  some  carpets.  The  goods  were  shown,  everv  pat¬ 
tern  in  the  shop  being  spread  out  for  examination.  After 
looking  at  everything  about  the  place,  and  driving  some 
very  close  bargains  in  the  matter  of  price,  the  ladv  selected 
a  carpet  for  each  room  in  her  house,  running  up  a  bill  which 
filled  the  salesman’s  heart  with  joy.  When  all  was  com¬ 
pleted,  he  asked  where  the  carpets  were  to  be  sent.  The 
lady  replied,  without  hesitation,  that  she  would  call  and  let 
him  know.  “You  see,”  she  added,  “  my  husband  has  just 
bought  a  piece  of  ground,  and  talks  of  soon  building  a  house 
on  if.  If  he  does,  you  know,  I  shall  want  some  new  carpets, 
and  then  I  will  call  and  order  these,  as  I  know  the  cost.” 
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PICS. 


Our 

China, 

unusually  L _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

yearlings  and  2-year  olds.  A  number  of  fine  yearling  Bucks  1.0  VV.  Do  not  fall  to 
write  us  before  purchasing.  Illustrated  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

BENSON,  MACLE  &  CO.,  223  Church  St.,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 


ill  *ask*for* 


BUTTER  COLOR 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s 

PERFECTED  _ 

It  Gives  Butler  the  gilt-edged  solor  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  be3t  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 
hationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  *  '  '  •  •  •  ■  -  - 

It  costs,  Whousesit,  where  to  get  It. 


If  USE  If  ON  LY3fTH  I  SlfT  HE  Jf  FI  R  STJf  AND  IfTH  E  IfBESTlf 


Askvour  druggistormerchantf  orit;  or  write  to  ask  what  It  Is,  what 
WELLS.  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


BUTTED  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
1  Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman’s  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  H.  It.  TRIEBELS,  316  Race  St.,  Pliila,  Pa. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  .for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis- 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

The  most  effective ,  simple 
and  convenient  ye t  invent¬ 
ed.  Works  30  lbs.  in 
less  than  5  minutes, 
thoroughly  working  out 
buttermilk  and  mixing  in 
the  sat.  AGENTS 
WANTED.  Send  for 
Circular. 

A.  II,  it  EID,  6  N.  Eighteenth  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HOFSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  'SHORE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  equals.Over 
600,000  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  convince  any  one  of  the  fact. 

Send  ior  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’C  CO. ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

NOVELTY  INCUBATOR, 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest,  cheapest,  most  easily 
run,  and  best  Incubator.  Daily  cost  of  running,  3  cts.  for 
fuel  and  a  few  minutes  attention.  Hatches  80  to  90  per  cent 
almost  surely.  Holds  100  Eggs,  Price,  *35.00. 
Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO-MOTHER,  Price  *8. 
A.  C.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 

HARNESS. 

A  GOOD,  SUBSTANTIAL  HARNESS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated,  for  *13.50.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  BIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES,  and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO.,  10  Warren  St.,  NewYork. 

L3g”  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  In  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 
A,  1,  ROOT,  Medina,  Oliio, 


D.  M.  MAGIE  CO.,  Oxford,  Ohio,  Originator  Mngie  or 
Poland  China  Swine,  commenced  business  in  1340. 

We  have  a  splendid  lot  of  spring  pigs  that  we  can  supply 
parties  with  now  that  desire  stock  of  this  superior  ana  fa¬ 
mous  breed.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  purchase  until  fall 
should  send  their  orders  in  now  and  have  them  recorded,  in 
order  to  secure  what  is  desired  before  all  are  engaged  or  sold. 
Money  need  notaccompanyorderssentnowformll  delivery. 
Over  2.000  pigs  sold  for  breeders  in  six  years.  Prices  reason¬ 
able,)^  reduced  rates  by  express.  Send  for  circular  and  prices. 


J 


Hogs  still  ahead  in  heavy 
weights.  Fine  stock  of 
spring  pigs  at  low  prices. 

Address  J.  S.  COLLINS, 
Moorestown,  N.  J. 


»,UUU,l 


RINGS 

SOLD. 


Map  of  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
ana  price  of  Live  Stock 


mailed  free;  also  Cata- 
jC,  logue  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for 
Board  Fences,  Huskers, 
Ladles,  Ditch  Cleaners. 

H.  W.  HILL  &  C0>, 

Decatur,  Ill. 


ESSEX  PIGS. 

COTSWOLD  SHEEP. 

w  Clawson  ”  &  «  Gold  Medal  ”  Wheat. 

Catalogue  and  price  list  free  to  all  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist.  Address  JOSEPH  HARRIS, 

More  ton  Farm,  Roc  lies  ter,  N®  Y*  % 

BLOODED  STOCK! 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep , 
Hogs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Dogs,  all  bred  from 
the  Choicest  Imported,  and 
|  prize-winnmg  strains  and  for 
I  sale  at  fair  prices.  W rite  for 
f  what  you  want  and  ask  for 
Burpee’s  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly,  W®  ATLEE  BUBPEE 
Si  CO®»  SSI  Church  Street,,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buclinn’s  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER  Si  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

ATTENTION,  OWNERS  OF  HORSES." 

THE  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD 
Is  the  only  permanent,  reliable, 
and  sensible  pad  for  sore  necked 
horses  or  mules  ever  made,  being 
smooth  metal  always  in  order,  it 
does  not  wear  the  mane.  Over 
1,500,000  in  use.  Pads  of  other  ma¬ 
terial  soon  become  worthless, 
and  have  no  curative  properties 
whatever.  Zinc  Pads  are  sold  by 
all  Saddlery  Houses  and  Harness  Makers.  Ask  for  them. 
Manufactured  by  ZINC  COLLAR  PAD  CO.,  Bnchanan,  Mich. 


THOROUGHBRED  AND  CROSS-BREED 

OR  GRADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  fresh  cows,  4  to  8  years  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

5  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  1  to  5  years  old. 

5  “  “  Heifers,  8  to  11  months  old. 

Ail  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  in  the  A.  J.  C.  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows,  2  to  7  years  old. 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 
shires  ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  balance  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  ever  bred,  all  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers :  some  of  them  2  lb.  cows,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  either 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  ship  at  2  to 
S  months  old.  My  prices  range  from  $45  fora  high  grade 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  thoroughbred  cow  ana  calf. 

April,  1880.  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 


U 


FOULED  ANGUS 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.’’  Frank  D.  Redfield,  of  Batavia,  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York- 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October- 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A®  LIAUTAMD,  1E.1KV.S., 

Dea.n  of  Hie  Facultv* 

WIN!.  CROZIEE, 

BEACON  HILL,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y» 
Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at- 
County.  State,  National,  and  International  Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Waleinghan's  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  ©f  Scotland.  An  Inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest,, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
inexistence,  fl.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartfobd,  Ct. 

The  New  Sheep  Dip.  Little’s  Chemical  Fluid- 
N on-poisonous,  Non-corrosive.  Copy.  Testimoni¬ 
al.  It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  bear  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  “  Little’s  Chemical  Fluid,”  used  by  us  on  our  Lincoln 
Herds  to  destroy  the  tick.  It  Is  the  best  preparation  we 
ever  used  for  that  purpose.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  rec¬ 
ommending  it  to  all  sheep  breeders  who  wish  to  rid  their 
herds  of  tick.— T.  W alters  &  Sons,  13th  June,  1880,  West 
Chester,  Pa.— Address  for  further  testimonials  and  price, 
T.  W.  LAWFORD,  General  and  Wholesale  Agent,  296  E, 
Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^  BAT  AND  TRAP. 


As  here  represented,  the 
articles  necessary  to  play 
this  game  are  one  hat,  one 
ball,  and  the  trap.  Any 
number  of  persons  can  en¬ 
gage  in  the  game,  from  one 
to  five  on  a  side,  and  it  can 
he  played  by  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  or  girls  and 
k  boys.  It  can  be  play¬ 
ed  on  the  lawn, 
Ik  meadow,  or  any  place 
|||k  where  base¬ 
ball,  lawn  ten- 
Wmtm.  nis,  or  croquet: 


are  played.  The  ground  need  not  he  smooth  as  foi 
croquet.  It  is  very  fascinating,  and  has  as  much 
variety  as  any  other  popular  game.  IStiles  ac¬ 
company  each  game,  and  they  are  easily  learned. 

Price,  $2.00. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  Recipient. 
ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York- 
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Creamery  Outfits  and  Butter  Makers’  Supplies. 


S3&~  We  have  received  HIGHEST  PREMIUMS,  oyer  $625,  for  both  Butter  and  Cheese  Apparatus,  two  suc¬ 
cessive  years  at  the  great  International  Dairy  Fair,  New  York,  and  also  at  the  Western  Cheese  Fair,  held  in  Chicago,  tor 
IMPROVED  APPAR  ATUS  exhibited.  Information  given  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  making  Prize  Butter,  and 
getting  greatest  amount  of  butter  from  given  quantity  of  milk. 

Danish  Butter  Preserving  Extract,  Price  50c.  per  Gallon.  Preparation  for  keeping  Skimmed* 
Milk  Cheese  from  Huffing,  when  Buttermilk  is  put  back  into  the  Milk.  Price  75c.  per  Gallon. 

Send  for  Circulars  on  Creamery  and  Cheese  Apparatus,  and  Refrigerator  Vat,  for  raising  Cream. 
Cheese-Box  Material  furnished  complete,  ready  to  put  together. 

WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Single 


$10.  The  Finest 

THE  PEEMIER. 


All  Improvements, 

Top  Snap,  Laminated  Twtst 
Barrels,  Rebounding  Lock, 
Block  Striker,  Fistol  Grip, 
•Patent  Fore-End  Centre 
Hammer,  (direct  fir  e\ 
and  CHOKE  BORED. 

75  Yards  Range. 


Breech-Loader  in  the  World.  $10. 
PRICE  TEN  DOLLARS/^f^^: 

loading  shot  gun  that  has  ever  been  made,  possessing  as  it 
does  all  the  extras  and  improvements  of  a  first-class 
double  gun.  The  Premier  is  the  only  single  gun  with 
all  modern  improvements  in  the  market,  and 
H§f§li^Bfc.  "  is  the,  only  single  gun  that  looks ,  handles ,  or  is 
shaped  like  a  double  gun,  and  in 
many  respects  it  is  preferable  to  a 
double  gun,  especially  for 
glass-ball  shooting.  Choko 
bored  in  the  best  and 
most  scientific 
manner. 


^SE os* 


We  are,  ourselves, 

Ithe  sole  manufacturers 
Fof  the  Premier  Gun, 

^  fand  have  been  making  th-m  con- 
—  stantly  for  the  past  six  months,  and 
we  now  have  the  largest  stock  of  single  guns  in  the  U.  S.  In 
,  order  to  reduce  our  stock  during  the  summer  months,  we  shall  retail  the  Pre¬ 
mier  Gun  at  tho  closest  wholesale  price,  which  is  $10.  The  regular  retail  price  being  $15.  N< 
further  reduction  will  be  made,  and  none  w  ill  be  retailed  at  $10  after  September  1st.  This  is  i  __ 

rare  opportunity  to  get  the  finest  shot  gun  of  its  kind  in  the  world  at  tho  wholesale  price.  They  can  be  readilv 
sold  at  from  $15  to  $18  In  any  town  in  tho  United  States.  The  Tremier  is  the  only  single  breech-loader  that 
will  satisfy  a  sportsman ;  it  is  in  every  way  up  to  the  standard  of  a  $50  double  gun,  and  we  use  over  $30,000.00  worth  of  speciifl  tools 
and  machinery  in  its  manufacture.  Tho  barrel  is  FINK  laminated  TWIST,  equal  to  those  in  $50  guns,  and  the  stock  is  tine  walnut, 
hand  checkered ,  frames  either  nickled  or  c«sehardencd,  trimmings  casehardened  and  blued.  Every  one  is  carefully  choke  bored,  and 
an  ATTESTED  target  goos  with  each  gun.  12  bore,  30  and  32  inch  barrel,  weight  from  6  X  to  7  X  lbs.  2%  to  3  %  inch  drop. 
Use  paper  or  brass  shells  centre  fire.  Remember,  that  the  Premier,  unlike  all  other  single  guns,  has  all  the  modern  improvements  or 
extras,  and  we  warrant  it  up  to  the  standard  of  a  Colt  or  rarker  double  gun.  Special  Price  UP  to  September  1st,  JjfclO,  and 
when  cash  comes  with  order,  we  give,  free,  a  hard  wood  compartment  gun  case,  and  a  set  of  reloading  tools.  These  are  not  given 
free  when  sent  C.  O.  D.  Will  send  C.  O.  D.  on  receipt  of  the  Express  Agent’s  guarantee  that  the  gun  will  be  returned  free,  if  not 
taken.  We  ask  no  cash  in  advanee  on  C.  O.  D.  matter,  as  we  have  never  yet  had  a  Premier  Gun  returned.  Every  gun  warranted 
or  money  refunded.  Address  W.  Turner  Rosa,  Jf/rt.  and  Dealers  in  Firearms, 1Gb  17  Dock  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass.,U.S.A. 


AGENTS  WANTED  to  Soil  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOB  PROFIT 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner; 
Breed,  Feed  and  Care  for  Stock  :Grow  Fruit  j  Manage 
Farm  Business;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
JIAKi:  MONEY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  ciroulars  to 
J.  C.  McCURDY  St  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WILL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WEi-L 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
_  1NG  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  “  American  Agriculturist”  in  the  November  Number  1&79. 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man;  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  'and  very  profitable.  Can  getgood  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  inenthatneed  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Fiores  Wall  Excavator  Co..  29  Eoca  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


BATTLE  CREEK. 

SANITARIUM. 

The  largest  and  most 
complete  health  institu¬ 
tion  in  the  West. 

Unrivalled  Facilities 
for  the  Treatment  of 
all  Classes  of  Chronic 
Diseases  and  Surgical 
Cases.  Special  atten¬ 
tion  given  to  treatment 
of  the  Opium  Habit  and 
Inebriety.  All  the  most 
approved  remedial 
agencies  employed 
A  salubrious  situation, 
free  from  malaria  and 
excessive  heat  in  sum¬ 
mer.  Send  for  circular. 


SANITARIUM,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS, 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  F.  SHANAHAN,  Attv.,  Easton,  Md. 


FARMS 


In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  to  all.  Address  STAPLES, 
MOFFETT  &  CO.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


grown  I  Strawberry  Plants.  |  s^cfg.R 

WM.  11.  MOON,  Morrisville,  Pa. 

"DUDS.— Over  50  varieties  of  Peach  Buds  now  ready.  By 
JO  mail,  50  cts.  per  100,  $3  per  1,000;  by  express,  $2  per  1,000. 
Also  Cherry,  Plum,  Pear,  Apple,  Apricots,  Nectarines, and  all 
Fruit  Tree  Buds,  at  low  rates.  All  necessary  instructions 
howto  bud  sent  when  desired.  Send  for  list  of  varieties,  etc., 
to  Ch as.  Black  &  Bko.,  Village  N  urseries,  Hightstown,  N.J. 

n  t  i  i  -.  writing  thoroughly  taught  BY 

N  n  OPT.  hand  mail  or  personally.  Situations 
procured  for  pupils  when  compe¬ 
tent.  Send  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N.  Y. 

Cooking  School  Text-Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 
to  Cookery  and  Kitchen  Management.  By  Miss  Juliet 
Corson,  Superintendent  of  the.  New  York  Cooking  School. 
Price,  post-paid,  $1.25.  ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  215 
Broadway,  New  York. 


«r 


fURF,  FIELD,  &  FARM 


'55 


Sold  by  Newsdealers  throughout  the  World. 


Better  and  Stronger  than  Ever. 


Specimen  Copies,  with  Premium  Lists, 
etc.,  Sent  upon  Application. 

Address  all  orders — 

TURF,  FIELD,  AND  FARM, 

37  PARK  ROW,  NEW  YORK. 


Tie  “  Centennial  ”  Fanning;  Hill. 

The  best  mill  in  the 
world.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stuff 
from  wheat.  Is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  has  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List. 
Liberal  discount  to  deal¬ 
ers.  Address 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SDN,  Racine,  YVis. 


Vacation  Reading*. 

CONCOIiD  GUIDE  BOOK.  Edited  by  Geo.  B.  Bartlett. 
Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50  cts. 

BAIilv  CABIN  ON  KEAItSAItGE.  Out  of  School  series. 

By  Edward  A.  Hand.  Price  30  cts. 

ONE  CENT.  Out  of  School  series.  By  llose  Hawthorn 
Lathrop,  and  other  favorite  authors.  Price,  30  cts. 

WHAT  SHE  SAID  AND  WHAT  SHE  MEANT.  Idle  hour 
series.  By  Pansy.  Price,  50  cts. 

PEOPLE  WHO  HAVEN’T  TIME  AND  CAN’T  AFFORD 
IT.  Idle  hour  series.  By  Pansy.  Price,  50  cts. 

HOW  TWO  GIRLS  TRIED  FARMING. 

Idle  Hour  Series.  By  Dorothea  Alice  Sheperd. 
Price,  50  cents.  A  piquant  narrative  of  an  actual  ex¬ 
perience. 

POOR  pAPA.  Idle  Hour  Series.  By  Mary  W. 

"  Porter.  Price,  50  cents. 

Pronounced  the  most  brilliant  and  entertaining  SUMMER 
BOOK  issued  for  years. 

WIDE  AWAKE.  20  cents  a  number.  $2.00  per 
year.  For  sale  hv  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  or 
sent  post-paid, 

By  D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Your  Garden. 

Hire  are  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  books  about  it. 
Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure.. Post-paid,  $1.50 


Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit. 
Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden..  . 

Quinn's  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . 

Fuller’s  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Gregory  on  Squashes  . 

Rivers’  Miniature  Fruit  Garden . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture  . . 


$1.50 

$1.50 

$1.50 

$2.50 

20 

$1.00' 

$1.50 

30' 

$1.00' 

$1.50 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Grape  Growing 
and  Wine  Making. 

BY 

GEORGE  HUS  MANN. 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI. 

With  Contributions  from  Well-known 
Grape  Growers,  giving 

A  Wide  Range  of  Experience. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  novices  in  the  culture  of 
the  Vine,  and  at  the  same  time  may  be  regarded  as  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  everything  of  importance  and  value  bearing 
upon  this  industry.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  the 
Phylloxera,  whose  destruction  of  the  roots  of  vines  had 
very  much  to  do  in  bringing  on  the  collapse  of  grape 
growing,  and  the  destruction  of  the  vineyards  of  France. 
The  experiments  and  discoveries  of  Husmann  and  liis  asso¬ 
ciates  in  connection  with  this  destructive  little  insect,  are, 
for  tlie  first  time,  presented  in  this  volume,  and  will  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  grape  growing  interests  of  this 
and  other  lands. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  sketches  from  the 
author,  which  add  materially  to  its  value. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

AMERICAN  FISHERIES* 

A  HISTORY  OF 

THE  MENHADEN. 

By  G.  BROWN  GOODE, 

Curator  U.  S.  National  Museum ;  Assistant.  U.  S.  Fish 
Commission;  Author  of  “ The  Game  Fishes  of 
North  America ;  ”  Special  Contributor  to 
American  Agriculturist. 

WITH  AN  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  USES  OF  FISH. 

By  AV.  O.  ATMATEB, 

Professor  of  Chemistry ,  Wesleyan  University;  Special 
Contributor  to  American  Agriculturist. 

AND  AIM  INTRODUCTION,  BRINGING  THE 
SUBJECT  DOWN  TO  DATE. 

WITH  THIRTY  PLATES. 

PlflCE,  POST-PAID,  $2  <10. 

Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in 

WALL  STREET, 

Or,  Revelations  of  the  Personal  Experi¬ 
ence  of  a  Speculator. 

Including  Sketches  of  the  Leading  Operators  and  Money: 
Kings — The  Great  Rises  and  Panics— The  Mysteries 
of  the  Rings,  Pools,  and  Corners,  and  How 
Fortunes  are  Made  and  Lost  on  ’  Change. 

By  HON.  WM.  WORTHINGTON  FOWLER. 

FULLY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Some  ten  years  ago  Mr.  Fowler  published  a  Volume, 
giving  Ten  Years  of  Experience  in  Wall  Street.  The 
work  received  the  highest  encomiums,  and  met  with  a 
very  large  sale.  This  New  Volume  brings  the  Author’s 
experience  down  to  the  present  time,  thereby  presenting 
in  detail  all  the  leading  facts  and  incidents  which  have 
transpired  in  Wall  Street  for  twenty  years  past.  Mr. 
Fowler  is  a  graduate  of  a  New  England  College,  was. 
formerly  a  State  Senator  of  Connecticut,  is  widely  known 
as  a  journalist,  and  tells  the  story  of  his  personal  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  graphic,  entertaining  style. 

12mo.  CLOTH.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent,  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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NEW  CHOP  TEAS, 
all  kinds,  60c. 
per  lb.  This  is  the 
first  time  these 
Teas  have  ever 
been  offered  at  60c. 
Same  quality  sells 
in  stores  for  80c. 
and  $1.00  per  lb, 

31X33  r 

P.  0.  Bcs  4235 


PRESS  CHARGES 
PAID  on  $5  orders. 

EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS  ON 
EARGE  ORDERS. 
Send  postal  card 
for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Vesey  St. 

NEW  T02E. 


TIT ARYLAND  IMPROVED  FARMS,  S7  to  $25 
.1TJL  per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  free. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  tlie 

Iowa  R,R.  Land  €o. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


S/obrfhJ/S. 


FOR  SALSA  T-f2H° TO #S™PER  A CRE  ON 
EASY  TERMS.  ESSE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
T O  PURCHASERS.  TOR  GL//ffE:CO/VTA/NWM 
MAPdtr  FUL  L  IN  FORMA  T/ON  A  SORES S  .•  v : 

<  e: .  \S /  fVJ M/  OTJ S' , 

LANE  CONIFC.S^MW.^EH/TAGO,  ILL!. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Free  to  ALL 

Any  one  who  loves  good,  choice  rending  can  have  a 
copy  of  the 

ROSEDALI1  LIBRARY 

FREE,  FREE, 

containing  32  large  pages,  mailed  to  them,  bv  sending  their 
name  and  full  address  to 

STREET  &  SMITH, 

NEW  YORK  WEEKLY,  31  ROSE  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

lllnrpi  IMPROVED  ROOT  BEER  PACKAGE,  25  CTS. 

M  B  KB"  \  Makes  five  gallons  of  a  delicious  and  sparkling 
I  H  I  I  I  %m  w  beverage,— wholesome  and  temperate.  Sold  by 
druggists,  or  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  25  cts.  Address,  CHAS. 

£.  HIRES,  Manufacturer,  215  Market  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


50 


Chromo,  Snowflake,  and  Lace  Cards  with  name, 
10c.  40  all  Chromos,  10c. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO„  Northford,  Ct. 


52 


Gold,  Crystal,  Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Cliromo  Cards 
name  in  Gobi  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS.,  Clintouville,  Ct. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

A  selected  list  of  over  100  important 
works  in  the  several  branches  of  Science 
offered  free  with  new  subscriptions  to  the 

Popular  Science  Monthly, 

Send  postal  card  for  full  particulars  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


E.  &  0,  WARD,  ST 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
MERC  HANTS. 

(established  184.5.)  Send '  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  fail  instructions  for  shipping 

POULTRY,  I4AME,  BUTTER,  nml  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


THE  BAKER  GUNS. 


Three-Barrel 

GrlTUXT. 


Two  Shot  and 
One  Rifle. 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
-choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  £10  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels,  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  In  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 

N.  Y. 


proreu  a  great,  success  lor  all  Kinds  of  shooting.  Ail 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

L.  C.  SMITH,  Sole  tinker  of  Balter  Guns,  Syracuse, 


JOSEPH  n  llott’s 
*  STEEL**  PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  1878. 

The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


GOOD  NEWS!  GOOD  NEWS! 

FOE  ALL  YE  BOYS, 

FROM  5  TO  105  YEARS  OLD! 


Scroll  or  Fret  Sawing  is  one  of  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  amusements,  combining  pleasure,  utility,  and  a 
development  of  taste  and  skill.  Every  home,  how¬ 
ever  humble  or  magnificent,  is  more  beautiful  if 
adorned  with  brackets  and  other  work  produced 
by  home  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
homes  now  exist,  where  only  the  slow  and  tedious 
hand-frame  fret  saws  have  been  available.  More 


recently  the  foot  pedal  and  multiplying  wheels 
have  come  into  use,  and  the  increasing  demand  has 
tended  to  cheapness  and  improvement.  We  are 
now  happy  to  announce  another  large  advance  in 

Perfection,  Cheapness,  and  Portability, 

by  which  Li  secured  stronger,  better  working  machines  ; 
a  material  reduction  in  price,  and  a  great  saving  in 
cost  of  carriage  or  delivery,  as  well  as  in  storage  room 
when  not  in  use,  with  sundry  other  improvements  and 
advantages. — All  the  above  are  secured  in 

Beach’s  New  Folding  Fret  Saw. 

Figure  l  shows  it  ready  for  use,  while  in  half  a 
minute  or  less  it  can  be  folded  ( without  removing  the 
saw)  to  the  form,  figure  2,  occupying  but  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  space,  to  be  set  away,  or  put  in  a  small 
box  for  sending  anywhere  at  small  cost  for  car¬ 
riage.  By  a  simple  arrangement  the  table  is  lowered 
to  a  convenient  working  hight  for  a  boy  of  5  or  6, 
or  raised  high  enough  for  the  tallest  man,  and  at 
every  hight  it  stands  firmly. 


It  has  a  tilting  table,  and  will  execute  very  fine 
scroll-work  or  inlaid-work.  The  clamps  will  firmly 
hold  any  saw,  from  the  finest  No.  00000,  up  to  No. 
10 ;  they  are  readily  and  quickly  inserted  or 
changed.  A  space  of  20  inches  behind  the  saw 
allows  quite  as  large  pieces  to  be  worked  as  any 
other  instrument  of  the  kind  in  the  market. 

By  an  ingenious  arrangement,  there  are  no  dead 
centers,  but  the  wheel  starts 
right  off  the  moment  the  foot 
presses  the  pedal,  while  it  can 
be  instantly  stopped  by  sim¬ 
ply  pressing  the  knee  against  a 
brake.  The  upper  clamp  is 
hinged  to  be  thrown  up  for 
changing  the  saw,  or  for  in¬ 
side  work.  The  working  parts 
are  iron  or  steel,  finely  fitted, 
securing  great  durability,  while 
the  frame,  of  tough  white  ash, 
or  other  tough  timber,  is  form¬ 
ed  to  secure  the  greatest 
strength.  The  whole  is  so  sim¬ 
ple  that  a  CHILD  CAN  work 
it.  Parents  will  appreciate 
the  convenience  ’  of  such  an 
instrument,  of  full  size,  yet 
quickly  folding  up  so  as  to 
be  set  in  the  corner  of  a  closet 
if  desired.  Though  as  strong 
and  durable  as  any  one  could  desire, 

The  Weight  is  only  15  lbs. 

With  all  the  above  advantages,  and  its  great 
superiority  over  any  other  hitherto  produced 

The  Price  is  only  $2.25, 

which  includes  full  instructions,  so  that  a  beginner 
can  go  to  work  at  once.  It  is  packed  iu  a  neat  box 
and  is  delivered  to  any  express  office  in  New  York 
City  FREE.  The  small  space  required,  and  the 
lightness,  will  reduce  the  cost  of  carriage  very 
greatly,  as  compared  with  other  machines  for 
similar  work. 

The  Editors  and  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  were  so  pleased  with  this  new  machine 
that  they  at  once  secured  the  control  of  it  for  the 
benefit  of  their  readers,  though  it  will  be  supplied 
to  others  as  soon  as  it  can  be  produced  in  sufficient 
quantity.  It  will  be  forwarded  by  express  or 
otherwise,  as  directed,  in  the  order  of  calls  for 
it,  at  $3.25  each. 


Fig.  2.— THE  SAW 
FOLDED. 


ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  COMPLETE  PRICE  LIST  OF  GAMES,  TOYS,  and  HAMMOCKS. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  lor  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company. 
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$2 


Farm  and  Garden. 

Alien’s  (K  L  A.  L  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book 

Allen's  (R  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches . 

Barnard's  Gardening  for  Money .  1 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden . 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk . paper,  50  cts. :  cloth 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1 

Cobbetl’s  American  Gardener . 

Emerson’s  Farmers  and  Planters'  Encyclopaedia .  6 

Enfield's  Indian  Corn .  1 

Farming  for  Profit . 3 

Flax  Culture  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.] 

French’s  Farm  Drainage .  1 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc . 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising . 

Gregory  on  Squashes . 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures . 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  l 

Hop  Culture  By  nine  experienced  cultivators . 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1 


Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Grow . 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage . 

Klippart's  Wheat  Plant .  . 

Loring’s  Farm- Yard  Club  of  Jotham . 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea . 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper..  30c.;  cloth. . 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) . 

Quinn  s  Money  in  the  Garden . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound.  8  vols..  each . 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1879] . 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. :  cloth. . 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden . 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book . 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  1 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  l 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators. 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers' Manual.  3  vols .  .  4 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures . 

Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm .  2 

Waring’s  Farmers’ Vacation .  3 

White's  Gardening  for  the  South .  2 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist . 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  . 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory . 

Chorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide . 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book . 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual . 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed. 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 

Elliott’s  Hand  Book  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c.:  clo. 

Field’s  Pear  Culture . . . 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . 

Fuller's  Illustrated  Strawberry  Culturist . 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  . 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture . 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden . 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dKd.) 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book . 

Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making.. 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home . 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine . 

Mv  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  . 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture . 

Parsons  on  the  Rose . 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture . 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit . • . 

ltivers's  Miniature  Fruit  Garden..  .  '. . 

Robinson’s  FernB  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 

Roe's  Success  with  Small  Fruits. 
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The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture . 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed . 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden,  .paper,  50c.;  clo. 
White’s  Cranberry  Culture . 

Horses. 

Baucher's  New  Method  of  Horsemanship..  .  100 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.  3  vols . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  mo. .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo,  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser's  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book . 2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going's  Veterinary  Dictionary.  .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster .  5  00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . 1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds .  80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  1  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture . 2  00 

Stewart's  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book . 1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.  8vo .  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America .  . 2  50 

Youatt  ana  Skinner  on  the  Horse . ; .  2  00 

Vouatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L  P.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen's  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’8  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo... .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 


Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 

Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow .  1  50 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  2o 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . . .  l  50 

Reason  on  the  Hog .  .  l  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  l  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  .  l  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett’s  Poultry  Yard  and  Market _ pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Ulus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Arcliitecture  and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads .  2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out  buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell's  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture. .  .pa.,  25c. ;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Arcliitecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets .  3  00 

Croft  's  Progressive  American  Arcliitecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details .  6  UO 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide . 3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture.. .  .  .  ..  3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences . 4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hulmc’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn- Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  t  00 

Kern's  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leucnar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-llouses .  1  50 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder .  5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion .  35 

Plummer’s  Carnenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized .  7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds.  75 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds.  75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . 1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration... .  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Bogardus’  Field.  Cover,  &Trap  Shooting .  2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field .  3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks .  1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera,  Square  12mo .  150 

Dead  Shot;  or,  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide .  1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  Tlie,  by  Idstone .  1  25 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. .  60 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . 1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

“  Fysshe  and  Fvsshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496.  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  t  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers'  Directory. .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist . .  2  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman's  Gazetteer .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth. .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River .  1  50 


Lewis’  American  Sportsman . 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting . 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming . 

Norris'  American  Angler . . . 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  . 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  80c.:  cloth.  .. 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . . 
Schley's  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting... 

Shooting  on  the  Wing . 

Starr’s  “Forest  and  Stream  ’  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen. 

Stonehenge,  Dogs.  British  Islands . 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner's  Cyclopa-dia . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  cd.,  8vo . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed..  12mo . 

The  Archery . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . 

Mi  seel  I  an  oo  us. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) . 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth.. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . 

Brown's  Taxidermist’s  Manual . 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures . 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Collection  of  Ornaments . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals . 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) . 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) . . . 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary . 

Dana’s  Muck  Manual . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida . 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . 

Dussauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville _ ; . 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees . 

Ensilage  of  Maize . 

Felkers  What  Grocers  Sell  Us  :  Manual  for  Buyers... 
Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street. . 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  . 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint . . . 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar . 

Grimshaw  on  Saws . 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols . 

Harris's  Insects  injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings . 

Harris’  Talks  on  Manures . 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making . 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products . 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth.. 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Home  Cook-Book . . . . . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees. . 

How  to  Make  Candy . 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . 

Johnston's  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

Norris’  American  Fish  Culture . 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting . 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry . 

Norton's  Scientific  Agriculture. 
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Menhaden:  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater . 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book . 

Packard's  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects . . 

Packard's  Half-hours  with  Insects . 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction . 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping . 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture . 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products . 

Texas;  the  Coming  Empire . 

The  Complete  Home . 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson) 

Ville's  Chemical  Manures .  .  . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  . 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns . 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages _ 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book . 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies . 

Woodward’s  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw . 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets . 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Dog . 

IN  STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service . 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings . . 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book . 

Cole’s,  The  Horse’s  Foot . 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology . 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals . 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds . 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols . 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  . 

Holly’s  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country . 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary . 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work . 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping . 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Pratt’s  Horses  Friend . 

Rand’s  Bulbs . 

Rand’s  Flowers  for  the  Parlor  and  Garden . 
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POWDER 


Books  for  Summer  Beading. 

Canoe  and  Camera ;  or,  Two  Hundred  Miles 
Through,  the  Maine  Forests. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

Together  with  a  map  prepared  expressly  for  the  work  by  Wm.  R.  Curtis,  C.  E.;  beautifully  bound 
in  cloth  and  gold,  containing  sixty  life-like  illustrations  by  such  artists  as  True  Williams,  Benjamin  Day, 
and  Aug.  Will.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  books  of  the  kind  ever  published,  describing  a  tour  of 
two  hundred  miles  through  the  vast  forests  of  the  Pine  Tree  State,  and  containing  full  instructions  and 
directions  as  to  the  most  successful  and  enjoyable  modes  of  visiting  them.  The  Author  has  already 
made  himself  widely  known  by  Iris  contributions  to  the  public  press  regarding  this  interesting  region  of 
country.  His  accounts  of  the  route,  the  fishing  regions,  the  adventures  and  the  scenery,  are  given  with 
much  spirit,  and  should  draw  to  Maine  a  crowd  of  pleasure  seekers.  An  additional  charm  is  its  Original 
Illustrations,  sixty  in  number,  drawn  from  photographs  taken  on  the  spot.  Those  who  have  hunted 
or  fished  in  the  vicinity  described  will  recognize  the  truthfulness  of  these  illustrations.  To  those  unable 
to  visit  this  charming  region,  the  book  will  be  found  as  thoroughly  fascinating  as  many  of  the  best 
volumes  of  fiction.  A  large  Map  accompanies  the  book,  showing  the  entire  region  traversed,  including 
the  Moosehead  Lake  region.  By  Tiios.  Sedgwick  Steele. 

Charles  D.  Warner  writes  of  this  charming  volume  : 

“  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  books  of  the  season,  fully  illustrated  by  drawings  from  the  author’s  own 
pencil,  and  from  his  photographs.  Many  of  the  drawings  are  not  only  picturesque,  but  interesting 
as  views  of  the  wild  scenery,  which  the  author  describes.  The  author  has  taken  a  fresh  and  enjoya¬ 
ble  trip,  which  others  may  enjoy  with  him,  by  the  aid  of  pen  and  pencil.” 

Forest  and  Stream  says  :  “  It  is  a  superb  volume.  The  country  explored  and  described  comprises  a  Ter¬ 
ritory  rich  in  beautiful  sceuery,  and  well  supplied  with  game  and  fish,” 

The  Religious  Herald  says  :  “  It  makes  one  feel  as  if  one  must  go  over  the  same  route.” 


Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


Received  Medal 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL 

Send  for  Catalogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Pa.. 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cobe 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses  | 
and  Machinery  gener- i 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly  1 
answered. 

Vertical  Engines,  with  or  without! 
wheels,  very  conveni¬ 
ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  every  de- 
5  tail,  best  and 
« cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the  j 
world.  Pig.  [ 
iZ&lfo  1  13  engine 
Tin  use.  Fig. 


The  Farquhar  Separate 

i«  arr anted) 

POMU. 

Agricultural 
Works, 

York,  Pa. 

Lightest  draff, 
most  durable.  | 
simplest,  most 

economic  il 

and  perfect  in 
Ose.  Wastes  no  ’ 
grain,  cleans  it 
*©ady  for  market. 

AND 


THE 

EI3HECT  PRIZE  SILVER  MEDAL 

AWARDED  AT  .  . 

separators,  Paris  Exposition 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar ,  York, 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Haller  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  aad  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  Mill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  and  cannot  be  exeelled. 

B.  GIIiL,  &  SON. 

Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


Square  12mo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks,  and 
G-rayling  Fishing  in  Northern  Michigan. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

A  record  of  summer  vacations  in  the  wilderness.  Those  who  are  fond  of  the  woods  will  he  delighted 
with  this  new  hook.  It  bristles  with  information  on  shooting  and  fishing,  and  may  be  relied  on  as  an 
accurate  guide  to  ail  the  chief  points  of  attraction  in  this  famous  region,  and  gives  valuable  suggestions 
on  Camping  Outfits,  Fishing,  Hunting,  etc.,  etc.  The  Author,  who  is  an  eminent  lawyer  of  Central  New 
York,  has  long  been  famous  for  his  jaunts  into  the  wild  regions,  explored  and  unexplored,  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  for  his  vivid  entertaining  descriptions  of  scenes  and  adventures  by  the  way.  By  A.  Judd 
Northrup. 

That  veteran  journalist,  George  Dawson,  says  in  the  Albany  Evening  Journal: — “  Those  who  are  fond 
of  the  woods  will  be  delighted  with  Camps  and  Tramps.  The  chapters  on  Grayling  Fishing  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  well  done,  and  we  say  this  because  we  know  all  about  it— the  waters  fished  and  the  sport 
to  be  derived  from  angling  for  this  gamey  fish.  The  book  is  a  pleasant  and  timely  addition  to  fish 
lore  and  angling  literature.” 

The  Churchman  says:  “As  a  narrative  it  runs  along  with  quite  as  much  liveliness  as  it  would  if  the 
author  were  writing  a  fiction,  and  we  are  favored  not  only  with  well  drawn  descriptions  of  scenery, 
but  also  with  entertaining  conversation  and  life-like  exhibitions  of  human  nature.” 

Handsomely  bound  in  Cloth.  lGmo.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.25. 

Trouting  on  the  Brnle  River;  or,  Bummer  Way- 
Faring  in  the  Northern  Wilderness. 

JUST  PUBLISHED. 

The  Author  is  well  known  both  for  his  literary  labors  and  ardent  love  of  the  rod  and  gun.  In  this 
beautifully  gotten-up  volume  he  narrates  the  adventures  of  himself  and  party  during  weeks  of  Camping 
Out  in  the  wild  regions  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  Michigan,  along  the  Miehiami,  Paint,  Trout,  Brule, 
and  Menominee  Rivers,  which  abound  in  Fish  and  game  of  every  description. 

The  Volume  gives  a  general  description  of  these  sporting  regions,  which  are  beginning  to  attract 
general  attention,  presents  a  complete  map  of  the  same,  and  tells  all  about  the  best  routes  to  get  to 
them.  By  John  Lyle  King. 

The  Chicago  Field  says:  “  It  relates  in  a  graphic,  brilliant,  and  amusing  style  the  many  entertaining  in¬ 
cidents  of  several  weeks’  journeying,  sporting,  and  open-air  life  in  the  wilderness,  and  portrays  with 
detail  and  fidelity,  the  actual  life  and  fun  of  Vacation  Way-faring.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  book 
is  the  valuable  information  not  hitherto  easily  accessible,  in  relation  to  portions  of  The  Northern 
Wilderness,  and  the  means  of  reaching  and  enjoying  them.” 

12ino.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

The  Dogs  of  G-reat  Britain,  America,  and  other 
Countries. 

Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  comprising  all  the  essential  parts 
of  the  two  Standard  Works  on  the  Dog  by  Stonehenge,  thereby  furnishing  for  $£,00  what  has  hitherto 
cost  $11  .25.  The  book  contains  over  One  Hundred  beautiful  Engravings,  embracing  the  most  noted 
dogs  in  both  Continents.  The  Volume  gives  full  directions  for  selecting  the  best  dogs  for  the  purpose  re¬ 
quired,  and  for  keeping  them  in  health  and  training. 

The  New  York  Tribune  says :  “  The  author  is  regarded  as  the  highest  living  authority  on  the  subject.” 

The  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  says  :  “It  is  the  cheapest  and  best  book  on  dogs  ever  issued  in 
this  country.” 

The  hook  is  elegantly  bound  in  black  and  gold,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  makes,  to  quote  from 
the  New  York  Sportsman,  “  a  most  superb  volume.” 

12mo,  Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $2.00, 

Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-five  spirited  illustrations  ;  an  entirely  new  and  complete,  as  well  as  authen¬ 
tic  work  on  Taxidermy.  Just  the  book  for  those  'desiring  to  preserve  the  skins  of  animals,  game  birds, 
fishes,  etc.,  etc.  By  Joseph  H.  Batty,  author  of  “How  to  Hunt  and  Trap,”  Taxidermist  for  Govern¬ 
ment  Surveys,  andTnany  of  the  leading  Colleges,  and  Museums,  of  the  United  States. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Tinted  Paper.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  NEW  SCHOOL  SONG  BOOK! 


JUST  OUT. 


SONG  BELLS! 

A  New,  Complete,  and  most  attractive 

Collection  of  School  Songs, 
By  L.  0.  EMERSON. 

Send  50  Cents  for  Specimen  Copy. 


Books  for  Schools,  Singing  Schools,  Choirs, 
and  Gospel  Temperance  Meetings. 

Welcome  Chorus.  ($1.00.)  For  High  Schools. 
Song  Bells.  (50cts.)  For  Common  Schools. 
White  Robes.  (30  cts.)  For  Sunday  Schools. 
Temple.  ($1.00.)  For  Choirs  and  Singing  Schools. 
Voice  Of  Worship.  ($1.00.)  Choirs  and  Sing¬ 
ing  Schools. 

Johnson’s  Method  for  Singing  Classes. 

(60  cts.)  For  Singing  Schools. 

Temperance  Jewels.  (35  Cts.)  Gospel  Tem¬ 
perance  work. 

Temperance  Light.  02  cts.)  Gospel  Tem¬ 
perance  work. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

C.H.  Dltson  &  Co.,  J.  E.  Ditson  &  Co., 

843  B'dway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Philadel, 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAE  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  They  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  of  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  he  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  wprk  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  be  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WEEE 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  i>f-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe. 

Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agenev,  A.  M.  MORTON  <fc  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co.. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WM.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK. 

PRINTING  PRESS  dhQ  00 
and  OUTFIT  for 

A  smart  Boy  will  make  the  Press  pay 
for  itself  in  a  very  short  time  by  print, 
ing  Visiting  Cards  for  friends  and  ac¬ 
quaintances.  Price  of  Press  $2.00.  ail 
charges  prepaid  to  any  Expi  ess  office 
east  ot'  tlie  Missouri  river.  Send  for 
1  large  illustrated  catalogue  of  Print- 
9  ing  Press,  Scroll  Saws.  Amateurs' 
Tools.  Games,  Archery,  Croquet,  etc, 
JOHN  WILI^NSON,  77  State  St„  Chicago,  Ill. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Used  in  liospit&la,  by  Matrons,  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  every  whero.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards. 

WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


and  Stereopticous  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also. 
7 -nr.  tern,  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools.  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  SO-nage  illustrated  Catalogue. 

'  Me  ALLIS  1  Ell,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St..  N.  Y. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

For  WHEAT,  RYE,  and  SEEDING  DOWN  GRASS.  Send  for  descriptive  circular. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Pres't  and  Oen' l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer • 


P.  Van  Zandt  Lane,  President. 


Are  You  Going 

TURKISH 

BATH 

HOTEL, 


to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

13  &  15  Eaight  St.,  New  York. 

This  well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
rs  noted  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful ,  home-like  feeling  that,  prevails. 
It  has  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBUOOK,  Proprietor^ 


F  RU  IT,  Wl N  E  &r  J  ELLY  PRESS 


ForSeeding  and  Extracting  Juice 
from  allFruitsa,jo  Berries. 

EVERY  FAMILY  NEEDS  0>IE. 


Enterprise  manufgC? 

•PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


_  FOR  SALE  BY 

The  hardware  trader 


S.  B.  REED,  Corona.  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.  Also  Office  from 
this  date  American  Agricul- 
I  0«v'.slBmlding,245  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Plans  and 
Specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  S,  B.  HEED. 

PUTADrCT  RIRI  CO  Ever  furnished  Agents. 
bnLHrL.0  I  DIDLC.O  Extra  Terms  ami  Lareo 

MWSK£.W‘“7CA$H  PREMIUMS 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Hates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions.  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  he  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year .... .  . .  $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

1  Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each. . .  IST'Subccriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

Tlie  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 

Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  :  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  :  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  tlie  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it.  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  In  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one-of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss  .  Bound  V  ol  nines 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  tn  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  If  to 
be  returned  by  mail  i.  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 
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THE  SEMI-PALMATE  D,  OR  “WILLET”  SNIPE  (Totanus  semipalmalui). — Drawn  and  Engraved  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


In  the  Middle  States  the  species  of  Totanus  shown 
In  the  accompanying  engraving  is  known  to  every 
coast  hunter  as  the  “Willet,”  or  “  Willet  Snipe.” 

This  common  name  is  derived  from  the  peculiar 
note,  wiU-vfillet  or  wiU-will-mllet  which  the  bird  pro¬ 
duces  when  rising  for  flight.  Farther  south  this 
snipe  is  generally  known  as  the  “  Stone  Curlew.” 
The  “Willet”  is  seldom  met  with  far  inland,  it 
preferring  the  sea  coast,  and  especially  that  portion 
in  the  vicinity  of  large  rivers.  During  the  breed¬ 
ing  season  it  is  very  generally  found  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  to  New  York,  and  occar 
sionally  as  far  north  as  Boston.  In  autumn  it  re¬ 
turns  to  the  coast  of  Georgia,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf 
States,  where  it  spends  the  Winter  in  the  extensive 
salt  marshes  that  abound  in  that  region.  It  also 
occurs  to  some  extent  on  the  western  coast.  In 
the  Middle  States—  New  Jersey,  Delaware — the 
“  Willets  ”  make  their  appearance  about  the 
fifteenth  of  April  and  begin  to  breed  a  month  later. 
They  retire  to  the  seclusion  of  the  large  salt 


marshes  where  they  can  build  their  nests  and  raise 
their  broods  of  young  in  comparative  security. 

The  nest  is  upon  the  ground  and  built  out  of  the 
coarse  herbage  of  which  the  rank  marsh  grass 
affords  an  abundance.  The  eggs  are  usually  four 
in  number,  measuring  two  inches  in  length  by  one 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  are  much  flattened  at 
one  end.  During  th  :  mating  season  the  birds  are 
unusually  noisy,  filling  the  air  with  their  sharp 
cries,  but  later  they  brood  in  silence,  unless  dis¬ 
turbed.  “  Both  birds  incubate,  sitting  alternately 
day  and  night.  The  young  run  about  on  leaving 
the  shell  and  are  carefully  fed  by  their  parents.” — 
The  food  of  the  “Willet”  consists  of  small  crabs, 
fiddlers,  aquatic  insects,  etc.,  which  they  secure 
largely  by  probing  in  the  mud  bars  with  their  long 
bills.  This  Snipe  is  at  all  times  a  shy  and  wary 
bird,  and  to  be  approached  by  the  hunter  with  the 
greatest  caution.  The  sight  of  a  gunner  produces 
the  greatest  alarm  in  the  birds,  which  rise  on  the 
wing  and  give  out  loud  angry  cries,  constantly  en¬ 


deavoring  to  allure  the  hunter  away  from  the  spot 
where  their  nest  and  young  are  concealed.  Audu¬ 
bon’s  method  of  hunting  them  was  to  employ  a 
well  trained  dog,  and  to  conceal  himself  in  the  tall 
herbage  of  the  marsh.  The  birds  will  fly  not  far 
above  the  dog  and  follow  him,  so  that  when  the  dog 
approaches  the  hunter  the  birds  are  taken  on  the 
wing.  But  this  cannot  be  long  continued  as  the 
birds  will  soon  fly  away  to*  some  place  of  safety. 

The  plumage  of  the  “  Willet  ”  is  soft,  and  a 
mixture  of  brown,  black,  and  white  ;  the  back  is  a 
brownish  gray ;  the  breast  being  white  ;  the  bill, 
feet,  and  legs,  are  light  blue  ;  the  wings  long  and 
acute ;  the  tail  short  and  made  up  of  twelve  rounded 
feathers.  They  have  a  summer  and  a  winter  plu¬ 
mage  which  differ  considerably ;  the  former  is 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  males  are  smaller 
than  the  females,  the  former  averaging  seven 
ounces,  the  latterten  ounces.  In  the  engraving  the 
female  is  in  the  foreground,  and  therefore  the  con¬ 
trast  in  size  is  apparently  somewhat  exaggerated. 


Copyright,  1880,  by  Obange  Judd  Company. 
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Concents  of  this  Humber. 


[Arti  leg  marked  with  astart*)  are  illustrated  ;  the  fig¬ 
ure  with  the  star  indicates  the  number  of  illustrations.] 
Among  the  Farmers,  No.  56.— Testing  Plows— Smoke 
House,  Ash  Pit,  and  Boiler  House  — Picking 


Fruit .  '(*..340-347 

Bag  worm.  The  Basket,  or . . 335 

Barn.  Plan  for  a  Small . 3*.. 349 

Bee  Notes  for  September . 370 

Bot  Fly.  The  Sheep .  3*.. 340 


Bots  and  Girls’  Columns:— TAe  Doctor's  Talks: 
The  White  Grub— Picture  Puzzle— Our  Puzzle  Bos 
—  “Dicky,”  or  Our  “Horned  Toad  "—Another  of 
the  'Oiogies— At  the  Fair— The  Tired  Nut  Gath¬ 


erers  . 9*..35S-360 

Broomo-Corn,  Harvesting* . 316 

Cart,  A  Hand  for  the  Farm*  . 350 

Chair,  The  Adjustable  Folding* . 368 

Corn  Fodder  Preservation  of  in  Silos . 341 

Cottage,  A  Convenient,  Costing  £1, COO . 3*.  .352 

Crusher  for  Clods* . 330 

Cultivator  for  Wueat* . 350 

Currant  Culture.  “Fay's  Prolific”* . 354 

Bigger  for  Muck  and  Mud.. .  . 3*.. 349 

Drains.  Sink:  How  to  Clean . 336 


Bair  List.  Our . 367-368 

Gate-Latch.  ASpring . 2V  350 

Hare,  the  Polar* . 345 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month . 334-335 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers:— A  Wagon  Lifter- 
Carriage  Steps  —  Bag  Holder— A  Log  Raiser— A 

Cheap  Level- A  Barn  Broom  . 7*.. 351 

Horse,  The  Arabian,  “  The  Panther”* . 345 


Household  :— Renovating  O  d  Walls— The  Carpet 
Beetle. -floras  Topics:  Lessons  at  Home— About 
Books — Summer  House-keeping— A  Few  Small  Arts. 
—Keeping  Away  the  Mosquitos.— Handy  Window 


Ho  ders  — Household  Notes  and  Queries _ 8*. .355-357 

Humbugs,  Sundry* . 338-339 

Ice-House,  Above  Ground . 3*. .345 

Ice-House,  with  Cool  Room . 350 

lullies,  The  Small-flowered* . 355 

Markets . 3J6 

Mawah  Flowers,  A  Now  Cattle  Food* . 353 

Milking  Three  Times  a  Day .  348 

Muck,  Swamp— Its  value . 340 

Mustard.  Wild.  How  Eradicate . 347 

Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work . 335-336 

Nuts  and  Nubbins . 370 

Rake,  Stable  and  Scraper* .  3:0 

Road  Dust . 352 

Rock  Weed,  Collecting  and  Use  of .  349 

Science  Applied  to  Farming,  LX . 4*. .341-345 

Sheep,  For  Fertilization . 349 

Silt  Basins,  A  Secondary  Use . 2*.  .350 

Snipe.  The  “  Willet  ”  or  Semi-palmated* . 333 

Spring-House.  Dome  shaped,  Concrete . 3  ..348 

Strawberries.  New  Vari  ties . . . . . 2*. .353 

Strawberry  Culture,  Fall  Planting . 354 

Tim  Bunker  on  Too  Much  Going  West . 343 


INDEX  TO  “BASKET,”  AND  OTHER  8HO  T  ARTICLES. 


Animals.  Unprofitable..  370 

Barrels.  Coal-Oil . 37  1 

Bateham,  M.B..  Death  of. 338 

Beef,  How  to  Kill .  368 

Black  Birds . 368 

Bine-Grass  .  337 

Bots  in  Horses . 368 

Cactus 

Calf,  A  Precocious . 369 

Cattle,  “  Blanketed”...  36s 
Clydsdales  . 38 


Ladders.  Long  . 366 

Dime  as  Manure . 3  8 

Lunch  for  iheTeam . 3J6 

Mu  mre.  Spreading.  ...388 

Meadows.  O  d . 337 

Meat  Supply.  ..  ...338 

Mon.  Young,  in  Hort _ 370 

369  Muck  . 317 

Name,  Sign  Your . 336 

Oats  w  it li  Wheat .  337 

Oil  from  Trees” . 368 


Corn,  Canning  Green _ 369  Paris  . . 379 

Cow.  K  -eping  On  ■ . 3T0  P  troletimPreserveWood337 

Crop,  a  Leiding . 3381  Plants  by  Mail . 317 

Crop,  the  Clover .  336lPoplars . :..  .365 

Dog.  a  D  af  ..  .  .  3361  Premiums.  Don’t  Like. . .3 >7 

Drains.  Log .  . .  ,3<>8|Pumpkins,  G  th  ring.  ..369 

Elder.  Getting  Rid  of _ 350  Ra  dius  Not  Wanted _ 363 

“Exiieriinent  Stations”. .3  >6  Root  Crops,  Care  of. . 363 

Feeding  from  Hand .  36s|s.iltin  r  Pickles . 369 

Feet.  Horses...  _  .  388  Seed,  Amount  of. . 337 

Fences.  Net  Wire  . 369iSeed, 

Gather  the  Leaves . 369  Shoot! 

Georgesoll.  Prof.  C.  C.  .  368  "Sin  ■ 

“Granite”  Tea  Set . 36.5  "Smut 

Grapes  from  Raisins _ 369  Soil  in 

Grapes  from  Texas. .  ..  387  “Sub- 

Handles.  Chisel . 3657  eetli. 

Hay  Swe  p. . Time. 

Horses.  Norman . 387  Tips  for  Shoes . 369 

Horticulture  in  Miss _ 369  Ventilator  for  Pit . 369 

House,  a  D  dry. ....... .337  Water  from  Barns . 337 

Investigation  of  Cotton  Weather  Case . 337 

Worm  . 337  Weevi  .  the  Gra  n . 337 

Implments  in  Field . 337  Wheat  Cron  of  1880 . 338 

Judd,  Hon.  Orange . 386  Yam,  the  Chinese.  . 336 


Far . 

IHT.  Goofi . 

-  “  h  i  Pears _ 

..  369 

Griss” . 

Winter . 

criber” . 

. ..338 

The . 

Fast. . 

Seedling;  Frails.  —  “  M.  M.  M..”  Manitoba. 
There  s  no  reguiar  time  from  the  seed  at  which  apples, 
pears,  etc.,  will  bear,  as  tin  y  vary  greatly  among  them¬ 
selves.  Generally  tlie  seedling  must  be  from  10  to  15 
years  old.  before  it  will  bear  truit,  but  they  sometimes 
bear  at  6  to  7  years  old.  The  time  may  be  hastened  by 
.grafting  the  seedling  upon  a  vigorous  fruiting  tree. 
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PHASES  OF  THE  MOON. 


MOON. 

BOSTON. 

N.  YORK. 

wash’n. 

cha’ston 

Chicago. 

I). 

II.  M. 

II.  M. 

n.  M. 

II.  M. 

ir.  m. 

New  M’n 

4 

0  8  ev. 

11  56  mo. 

11  44  mo 

1 1  32  mo. 

11  2  mo. 

1st  Quart 
Full  M’n 

11 

1  41  ev. 

1  29  ev. 

1  17  ev. 

1  5  ev. 

0  35  ev. 

18  10  45  mo. 

10  83  mo 

10  21  mo  10  9  mo. 

9  39  mo. 

3d  Quart. 

26 

6  24  mo. 

6  12  mo. 

6  0  mo 

5  43  mo. 

5  18  mo. 
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Hints  for  tbe  Work  of  the  Month. 


[ The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department.] 

Solving  Fall  Grains. — The  leading  farm  work  for 
this  month  in  many  localities  is  the  sowing  of  the 
fall  crops.  One  can  not  expect  that  the  best  har¬ 
vest  will  follow  a  careless  preparation  of  the  soil, 
and  an  imperfect  sowing  of  the  seed.  The 
young  plants  should  get  well  rooted  before 
winter  sets  in,  and  in  order  to  insure  this,  the  soil 
should  be  deep  and  mellow.  Wheat  requires  a  soil 
well  pulverized,  but  compact,  with  fine  tilth  of  the 
surface,  for  a  seed-bed.  There  may  be  lumps  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  but  the  seed  should  not 
be  surrounded  by  them,  otherwise  the  plants  will 
be  very  uneven,  and  many  grains  will  not  6tart  at 
all.  If  the  soil  is  lumpy,  as  it  is  iu  many  cases, 

Use  a  Rol'er  immediately  after  the  plow,  or  after 
the  harrow  has  been  used  once.  This  is  the  only 
proper  use  of  the  roller  on  fall  sown  fields.  To  roll 
the  ground  after  the  grain  is  sown  is  a  mistake  ;  it 
gives  to  the  surface  a  smooth  and  pleasing  appear¬ 
ance,  but  it  is  much  more  inclined  to  crust  over; 
besides  this,  the  protecting  coat  of  snow  is  not 
held  in  winter  as  it  would  be  if  the  surface  was 
left  rough.  Besides  having  the  soil  in  a  proper 
mechanical  condition,  through  the  means  mentioned 
above,  it  must  be  provided  with  a  good  supply  of 

Plant  Food.— The  young  plants  should  be  well 
fed,  that  is,  have  aplenty  of  nourishment  in  such 
a  condition  as  to  be  readily  taken  up  and  digested. 
Such  food  is  furnished  by  thoroughly  decomposed 
barn-yard  manure  :  but  when  it  is  not  to  be  had  in 
sufficient,  quantities,  some  good  artificial  fertilizer 
as  a  superphosphate  may  be  used  with  profit. 

Selecting  Seed  Wheat. — Sow  the  best  seed  to  be 
found,  even  if  it  costs  a  little  more  than  that  taken 
from  the  ordinary  bin.  It  is  a  gam  to  pay  double 
the  market  price  for  grain  that  is  clean,  plump,  and 
has  bpen  grown  for  seed  with  special  care.  Much 
depends  uoon  tbe  variety — the  Clawson  at  the 
present  time  is  taking  a  high  rank  for  yield  iu  many 
localities  throughout  the  wheat  growing  region. 

The  Hessian  Fly  is  the  most  troublesome  upon 
the  early  sown  wheat — that  sown  after  the  15th 


of  this  month  Is  not  generally  damaged — but  it 
makes  smaller  growth  before  winter  sets  in,  and  so 
far  as  that  goes  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  sow  late,  ex¬ 
cepting  on  well  prepared  land.  A  farmer  of  our 
acquaintance  (in  the  State  of  New  York)  for  many 
years  sowed  his  wheat  the  first  week  in  October, 
and  his  average  yield  has  been  over  40  oushele  per 
acre.  He  was  first  led  to  practice  late  sowing  to 
avoid  the  ravages  of  the  Hessian  Fly,  but  the  prac¬ 
tice  proved  so  satisfactory  that  it  was  continued 
after  the  fly  had  disappeared.  His  land  was  m 
high  condition,  and  a  top-dressing  of  fine  manure 
was  applied  to  give  the  young  plants  a  good  start. 
It  may  be  better  to  sow  late  if  a  thorough  prepara¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  is  thereby  secured. 

Water  Furrows.— li  the  land  is  not  well  drained, 
when  all  else  is  done  in  the  wheat  field,  make 
the  necessary  furrows  with  the  plow,  for  carrying 
off  the  surface  water  during  heavy  rains. 

Seeding  to  Grass. — Grass  seed  may  be  sown  a  few 
weeks  after  the  grain.  Thrifty  growing  timothy 
will  frequently  retard  the  growth  of  the  grain  if 
sown  as  early  as  the  wheat  crop,  and  clover  seed  is 
best  sown  in  the  spring  after  or  with  the  last  snow. 

Turnips  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and  the 
soil  loose  and  mellow.  Proper  thinning  is  import¬ 
ant  ;  a  single  root  needs  from  9  to  15  inches  in  the 
row  to  grow  to  its  best.  On  rich  lands  white  turnips 
may  still  be  sown  and  a  good  crop  expected. 

Beets  and  Mangels  that  were  sown  early,  may  be 
harvested  this  month  ;  if  left  in  the  ground  they 
become  hollow  and  dry.  When  pulled  put  them 
in  long  heaps,  with  the  tops  or  straw  laid  over 
them  ;  to  be  afterwards  covered  with  earth,  to> 
protect  them  for  the  winter,  or  taken  to  the 
root  cellar.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  roots 
do  not  heat  at  any  time  either  in  the  pit  or  cellar. 

Buckwheat. — This  tender  crop  should  be  cut  be¬ 
fore  the  first  frost  injures  it.  The  grain  shells 
badly  when  the  plants  are  dry,  therefore  cut  it  in 
the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on.  The  cut  crop 
after  standing  a  few  days  will  be  dry  and  ready  to 
thresh,  which  had  best  be  done  at  once.  If  a  ma¬ 
chine  is  used,  remove  the  concave,  or  the  cylinder 
teeth  will  otherwise  break  the  kernels.  The  grain 
should  be  cleaned  at  once  and  spread  out  as  thinly 
as  possible,  as  it  is  very  apt  to  heat,  and  become 
almost  worthless,  if  left  in  large  heaps. 

Beans  are  injured  by  heavy  rains ;  when  ready 
pull  them  and  stack  around  the  poles  driven  m  the 
ground;  cover  the  6lacks  with  straw.  In  pulling, 
leave  them  in  rows  for  a  time  to  cure,  and  if  rain 
threatens  they  can  be  gathered  quickly  in  stacks. 

Com.— Early  corn  will  be  ready  to  cut  this  month. 
As  soon  as  the  grain  is  glazed  it  is  ready  to  be  har¬ 
vested,  and  the  stalks  will  be  much  more  valuable 
than  if  left  to  be  killed  by  frosts.  The  seed  for 
next  year  should  be  selected  before  the  cutting  has 
begun.  The  tops  of  the  selected  stalks  may  be 
broken  down  as  a  mark  and  left  standing  when, 
the  others  are  cut  aud  shocked. 

Shocking  is  an  important  matter  aDd  should  be 
done  with  care.  If  the  stalks  are  not  well  set  up 
and  properly  tied,  the  shocks  fall  in  all  directions 
and  the  fodder  is  damaged  and  the  husking  made 
more  difficult.  Bands  of  rye  straw,  or  even  ot  wil¬ 
low,  may  be  used  with  advantage. 

Potatoes. — Early  ones  should  be  dug  at  once ; 
rains  will  otherwise  start  them  into  growth  and  do 
much  injury.  The  last  brood  of  “bugs’’  should 
be  destroyed,  as  it  is  these  that  furnish  the  early 
brood  next  season.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  sort  the 
potatoes  as  they  are  gathered,  thus  saving  much 
labor  in  handling  them  afterwards. 

Sheep. — After  the  roots  have  been  removed  from 
the  field,  the  sheep  should  be  turned  in  that  they 
may  pick  up  the  small,  imperfect  roots  and  the 
scattered  leaves.  This  will  accustom  them  to  the 
change  of  food  that  must  60on  come,  if  early 
lambs  are  not  desired,  the  rams  must  be  kept  from 
the  ewes,  or  otherwise  be  aproned  or  ”  bratted.” 
It  is  an  important  matter  that  the  ewes  that  are  to 
bear  lambs  should  be  well  fed,  and  begin  the  win¬ 
ter  in  good  condition,  A  little  grain  fed  to  the 
ewes  now  will  do  much  to  insure  strong  lambs. 

Cows  that  are  giving  milk  should  be  fed  liberally. 
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and  not  allowed  to  fall  off  now,  as  they  can  not  be 
brought  up  again  when  cold  weather  sets  in.  Some 
hind  of  feed,  as  bran  or  meal,  should  be  used  to 
help  out  the  failing  pastures.  Corn  fodder  is  ex¬ 
cellent  to  piece  out  with  at  this  season,  and  a  patch 
of  it  should  be  found  on  every  farm.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  cows  have  a  plenty  of  good,  fresh 
water,  especially  as  the  herbage  does  not  now  af¬ 
ford  the  abundant  juices  of  the  spring  growth. 

Clover  Seed. — The  second  crop  of  clover  for  seed 
can  be  cut  with  the  ordinary  reaper.  Some  prefer 
to  attach  a  short  frame  of  strips  of  wood  covered 
with  cloth  to  the  cutting  bar  of  the  mowing  ma¬ 
chine,  the  clover  being  gathered  upon  the  cloth 
and  raked  off.  This  makes  a  much  lighter  cutting 
machine.  The  straw  and  chaff  are  useless  for  hay, 
and  need  not  be  preserved  from  the  weather.  They 
may  be  used  for  litter  in  the  barn-yard  or  stable. 

Whitewash. — A  good  way  of  cleaning  stables, 
sheds,  etc.,  is  to  give  them  a  coat  of  hot  lime-wash. 
Make  a  barrel  of  the  wash  by  6lakiug  a  bushel  of 
fresh  lime  in  a  pork  or  other  water-tight  barrel, 
filling  up  the  barrel  after  the  slaking  is  done.  A 
ready  method  of  applying  the  w'ash  to  coarse  work 
is  to  use  a  Fountain  Pump,  or  other  hand  force 
pump.  With  one  of  these  the  whitewash  can  be 
thrown  upon  the  walls,  and  into  every  corner  and 
crevice,  until  every  part  is  completely  covered. 

Machinery. — Harvesting  and  other  farm  machinery 
that  is  to  be  used  no  more  for  this  season  should 
be  cleaned  and  stored  away.  The  bright  parts  may 
be  kept  from  rusting  by  applying  a  mixture  made 
by  melting  together  one  pound  of  fresh  lard  and 
a  lump  of  resin  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  stirring 
as  they  cool.  The  bearings  should  be  well  wiped, 
and  afterwards  given  a  thin  coat  of  castor-oil. 

Sundry  Matters. — Coarse  herbage  and  weeds  not 
in  seed  may  be  cut  and  placed  in  the  barn-yard  as 
an  absorbent  of  liquid  manure _ A  number  of  lit¬ 

tle  jobs  can  be  done  now  that  will  aid  greatly  in 
making  things  comfortable,  and  will  pay  a  good  in¬ 
terest  upon  the  time  invested. . .  We  again  urge  ail  to 
attend  the  fairs,  doing  it  with  the  eyes  open  to  catch 
any  new  ideas  that  may  be  of  use  at  home.  There 
is  much  to  be  learned  if  the  time  at  the  fairs  is 
rightly  employed.  Make  it  a  point  to  go  and  take 
the  family,  and,  best  of  all,  try  for  one  or  more 
prizes,  and  thus  have  a  more  direct  interest  in  these 
instructive  exhibitions  of  the  products  of  the  farm. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

As  already  noted  elsewhere,  the  apple  crop  is  of 
almost  unprecedented  abundance ;  pears  for  the 
most  part  offer  but  a  moderate  crop,  though  the 
most  popular  variety,  the  Bartlett,  so  far  as  we 
have  observed,  is  fairly  abundant.  But  the  grapes 
— they  are  almost  equal  to  the  apples  in  the  boun¬ 
tiful  yield.  It  seems  as  if  we  never  saw  wild  vines 
so  loaded  in  our  rambles  through  the  woods  as 
they  appear  to  be  this  year,  while  cultivated  vines 
present  a  sight  that  can  not  fail  to  delight  the  heart 
of  the  vineyardist.  This  abundance  may  not  be 
best  for  the  fruit  grower,  but  it  is  a  grand  thing 
for  the  fruit  consumer. — Already,  early  in  August, 
Concords  were  retailing  on  the  street  for  5  ets.  per 
pound.  We  hope  to  see  the  time  when  every  man, 
woman  and  child,  the  whole  country  through,  can 
have  all  the  grapes  they  can  eat  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  It  is  as  easy  to  grow  grapes  as  it  is  to  raise 
eorn,  and  those  who  cultivate  them  must  make  the 
increased  quantity  compensate  for  the  low  price. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Apples  are  abundant  this  year,  and  it  will  not  pay 
to  market  any  that  are  not  of  the  best  quality.  See 
the  use  of  the  bag  in  picking,  with  illustrations 
ef  the  manner  of  emptying  it  in  the  barrel  on  p.  348. 

Peaches. — A  single  over-ripe  peach  in  the  crate  or 
basket  will  often  make  a  great  difference  in  the 
selling  price  in  the  market.  Peaches  for  market 
should  always  be  simply  mature,  but  never  soft. 

Pars  of  all  varieties  are  best  when  ripened  off  of 
the  tree.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Clapp’s  Favorite, 
are  worthless  if  allowed  to  remain  too  long  upon 
the  tree,  but  if  picked  as  soon  as  mature,  and  al¬ 
lowed  to  ripen,  are  among  the  best.  In  no  case 


should  the  fruit  be  shaken  from  the  trees.  Use  a 
picker  for  those  that  can  not  be  otherwise  reached. 
The  fruit  of  the  choicest  larger  varieties  may  be 
packed  in  shallow  crates,  each  specimen  wrapped 
in  tissue  paper.  For  general  shipping,  half- barrels 
are  found  the  most  convenient  in  handling. 

Cider. — The  early  windfall  apples  maybe  utilized 
by  making  into  cider,  which  will  answer  for  mak¬ 
ing  vinegar.  The  best  cider  can  only  be  made  from 
perfectly  mature  fruit  later  in  the  season.  Those 
with  a  large  orchard  can  profitably  keep  a  small 
mill  and  press,  and  work  up  the  apples  as  they  ac¬ 
cumulate  ;  they  are  made  of  all  sizes,  and  a  small 
one  is  not  costly.  It  should  be  understood  that 

Budding  is  one  of  the  important  labors  of  the 
present  month.  The  precise  time  depends  upon 
the  condition  of  the  stock.  The  work  may  be  con¬ 
tinued  so  long  as  the  stocks  are  growing.  After 
the  buds  have  become  firmly  set  the  tics  should  be 
cut.  That  the  buds  have  “taken,’’  as  it  is  termed, 
will  be  known  by  their  remaining  green  and  plump. 

Panting. — While  we  are  in  favor  of  fall  planting 
wherever  the  climate  is  favorable,  it  can  not  be 
recommended  indiscriminately.  In  all  localities 
where  there  is  a  long  and  mild  autumn,  it  is  prefer¬ 
able  to  spring  planting.  At  this  season  the  soil  is 
warm  and  mellow,  a  condition  favorable  to  the 
healing  of  bruised  and  cut  roots  and  the  growth  of 
new  ones.  There  is  more  time  at  this  season  that 
can  be  given  to  the  work,  which  need  not  be  hur¬ 
ried,  and  this  with  the  better  condition  of  the  soil 
insures  much  more  thorough  work.  The  trees  be¬ 
come  established  and  get  an  earlier  start  in  the 
spring,  and  are  the  better  able  to  withstand  a 
drouth  that  may  come  in  mid-summer.  The  earlier 
trees  are  planted  after  completing  the  year’s  growth 
the  better.  A  mound  of  earth  around  the  ba6e  of 
the  newly  set  tree  serves  to  keep  water  from  set¬ 
tling  around  the  roots,  acts  as  a  support,  and  pro¬ 
tects  the  base  from  the  attacks  of  mice.  If  trees 
are  to  be  set  in  the  spring,  it  is  best  to  prepare  the 
ground  now,  secure  the  trees,  and  heel  them  in  in 
a  di'y  and  safe  place,  to  be  in  readiue6s  in  spring. 

The  Fruit  Gurdcu. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries  start  so  early  in  the 
spring  that  when  practicable  they  should  be  planted 
in  the  fall.  Blackcap  Raspberries,  and  a  few  varie¬ 
ties  with  red  fruit,  arc  only  to  be  propagated  from 
the  tips  of  the  long  pendent  branches.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  propagate  these,  some  of  the  canes 
should  be  left  uncut  for  the  purpose.  If  left  to 
themselves  the  new  canes  naturally  bend  over  and 
grow  downward  until  they  reach  the  earth,  where 
their  tips  strike  root,  to  form  new  plants.  In  cul¬ 
tivation  it  is  well  to  help  them  by  placing  a  little 
earth  on  the  ends  of  the  canes  iu  order  that  they 
may  not  be  blown  about  by  the  winds. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries  may  be  pruned  so  soon 
as  the  leaves  have  fall  ■  .  Cuttings  may  be  made 
now  and  planted  in  rows  a  few  inches  apart  with 
one  bud  above  the  surface,  lakiug  care  to  press  the 
earth  very  firmly  against  the  base  of  the  cuttings, 
if  put  in  early,  roots  will  be  formed  this  season. 

Grapes. — The  scissors  made  for  the  purpose 
should  be  used  in  gathering,  as  they  hold  the  clus¬ 
ters  and  avoid  handling  the  fruit,  which,  by  remov¬ 
ing  the  “  bloom,’’  greatly  injures  its  appearance, 
and  consequently  its  sale.  Trays  should  be  used  in 
which  the  grapes  are  placed  and  conveyed  to  a  cool 
place,  where  they  are  left  for  a  tew  days  for  the 
skin  to  harden,  after  which  the  fruit  may  be  pack¬ 
ed  in  small  boxes,  when  it  is  ready  for  market. 

Packing  Grapes.— Both  thin  wooden  and  paper 
boxes  are  used,  and  should  hold  trom  three  to  five 
pounds.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  removed  and 
the  grapes  laid  in  carefully.  The  box  should  be 
full  enough  to  require  slight  pressure  to  bring  the 
bottom  in  place,  but  not  so  as  to  bruise  the  fruit. 

S'rauibwies. — Keep  the  old  beds  clean  of  weeds, 
and  remove  all  runners  not  needed  for  new  plants. 
The  planting  of  new  beds  is  given  on  page  354. 

Hitcliea  and  Market  harden. 

As  the  cooler  weather  comes  on  the  late  crops 
will  make  a  more  rapid  growth  than  during  the 
hot  and  dry  weather  of  summer.  The  late  weeds 


will  also  grow  vigorously,  and  there  should  be  no 
relaxation  of  vigilance  with  them.  When  a  crop 
is  removed,  the  ground  should  be  cleaned  and  the 
weeds  and  refuse  disposed  of  by  burning  or  com¬ 
posting.  The  weeds  may  be  kept  down  afterwards 
by  an  occasional  running  of  the  cultivator. 

Celery  should  be  making  a  rapid  growth  now,  and 
will  need  all  the  encouragement  of  clean  culture 
and  frequent  stirring  of  the  soil.  If  some  is  wanted 
for  early  use,  a  number  of  the  most  forward  plants 
may  be  straightened  up  and  have  the  earth  drawn 
around  them,  increasing  the  banking  at  intervals 
of  a  week  or  so.  This  is  only  for  present  use,  the 
winter  supply  should  be  so  treated  next  month. 

Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers. — Frequent  use  of  the 
cultivator  or  hoe  will  promote  growth.  If  the  late 
plantings  are  backward,  a  little  guano  or  other  con¬ 
centrated  manure  will  be  of  great  beuefit.  Seeds 
for  plants  to  be  kept  over  winter  in  cold  frames 
for  next  spring  planting,  are  to  be  6owed  now. 
Only  the  early  varieties  are  thus  treated.  In  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  City,  gardeners  sow  about 
the  middle  of  the  month,  each  one  having  his 
favorite  date.  If  60wn  too  early  the  plants  will  be 
too  large  for  wintering,  and  if  sown  too  late,  they 
will  be  too  small.  The  seed  is  sown  in  rich  soil. 

Com.— A.  quantity  should  be  dried  for  winter 
use.  The  earliest  and  best  ears  should  be  saved  for 
seed.  As  fast  as  the  ears  are  taken  from  the  plant¬ 
ing,  cut  up  the  stalks  and  feed  to  the  stock,  or 
cure  for  winter  use. 

Cucumbers.  —  Let  none  ripen  except  tihe  few 
needed  for  seed,  as  it  is  very  exhaustive  to  the 
plants.  Gather  for  pickles  every  second  day. 

Martynias.— Gather  the  fruit  for  pickles  while 
still  very  young  and  brittle. 

Melons  ripen  best  if  they  are  turned  occasionally. 

Sweet  Potatoes.— Do  not  allow  the  vines  to  strike 
root  at  the  joints.  The  largest  potatoes  for  early 
use  may  be  pulled  from  the  rows,  the  smaller  ones 
being  left  to  grow  through  the  season. 

Spinach  for  use  next  spring  is  6own,  in  the  lati¬ 
tude  of  New  York,  between  the  first  and  middle  of 
the  month,  in  drills  15  inches  apart. 

Tomatoes. — Destroy  the  large  worms  by  hand¬ 
picking.  When  the  fruit  is  most  abundant  make  a 
supply  of  catsup.  Gather  the  green  fruit  before 
frost  comes  for  green  pickles,  etc. 

Turnips.— The  Red-top,  Strap-leaved,  and  other 
flat  kinds  may  still  be  sown  with  hope  of  a  good 
crop.  Hoe  and  thin  the  earlier  60wn. 

Seeds  should  not  be  saved  from  the  leavings  of 
the  crop.  Select  the  earliest  and  best  plants  and 
mark  them  for  seed,  giving  them  special  attention. 
It  is  not  best  to  save  the  seed  of  plants  that  will 
mix,  as  the  melons,  squash,  corn,  etc.,  if  more  than 
one  variety  is  grown  in  the  vicinity — only  mongrels 
will  result.  It  is  cheaper  to  buy  most  seeds. 

Flower  Garden  and  Larva, 

Now  that  the  hottest  days  are  passed,  the  grass 
will  grow  more  rapidly  and  the  lawn  mower  will 
be  more  frequently  used.  Annual  grasses,  especial¬ 
ly  tne  “Finger  Grass,"  will  spring  up,  but  as  it 
lasts  for  only  the  season,  if  it  does  not  seed  it  will 
give  but  little  trouble  hereafter. 

New  Lawns  may  be  made  and  the  grass  seed  sown 
this  month.  Fall  sowing  is  preferred  to  that  in 
spring  if  the  season  is  favorable  for  its  getting  a 
good  start  before  winter  comes. 

Carinas.— Both  flowers  and  foliage  should  be 
making  a  fine  display  now.  Prolong  the  bloom  by 
cutting  away  th?  stalks  as  soon  as  the  flowers  fade. 

Dahlias. — A  large  plant  will  frequently  need  more 
than  a  single  stake  to  support  its  many  spreading 
and  flower-laden  branches.  Unless  well  supported 
the  branches  break  clown,  just  when  the  plant 
ought  to  he  at  its  best.  Remove  the  blooms  as 
they  pass  their  prime. 

Chrysanthemums. — Coming  when  nearly  all  else 
is  sroDe  they  deserve  more  general  cultivation  for 
both  their  lateness  and  beauty.  If  potted,  they  can 
be  kepi  in  bloom  for  several  weeks  in  the  green¬ 
house  or  window.  Those  wanted  tc  flower  m-deors 
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should  be  potted  when  the  buds  are  well  formed, 
and  shaded  a  few  days. 

Geraniums  should  make  a  fine  show  of  bloom 
now.  Make  cuttings  now  for  next  year’s  stock. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs  may  be  set  out  in 
autumn  In  removing  evergreens  the  chief  point 
is  to  prevent  the  roots  from  becoming  dry  during 
the  operation.  This  is  by  many  regarded  as  a 
favorable  time  of  year  to  move  them. 

j Herbaceous  Perennials. — Fall  is  the  best  time  to 
transplant  many  of  these,  as  those  like  the  Paeony 
will  not  bloom  the  same  year  if  moved  in  the  spring. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

All  plants  to  be  taken  in  when  frosts  are  ex¬ 
pected,  should  be  in  readiness.  The  houses  should 
also  be  in  order  for  the  hurried  time  of  moving  in. 
In  bringing  in  the  plants  it  is  best  to  do  it  a  little 
while  before  the  cold  comes  on,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  be  injured,  and  more  time  can  be  given  for 
clearing  of  insects,  etc.  Begin  with  the  most 
tender  varieties.  The  house  plants  should  go  into 
a  room  where  the  windows  can  be  left  open,  in 
order  that  they  may  by  degrees  become  accustomed 
to  the  confined  air  of  the  living  room. 

Sod ,  Pits.  etc.,  needed  during  the  winter,  are  to  be 
provided  now 

Seeds  of  Annuals,  such  as  Candytuft,  Sweet  Alys- 
sum  and  Mignonette  may  be  sown.  Other  sowing 
for  a  succession  of  bloom  may  be  made  later. 

Hanging  Baskets  may  be  filled  now  and  hung  on 
the  piazza  until  cooler  weather. 

The  Roses,  Carnations ,  etc.,  that  are  to  flower  in 
winter  should  be  taken  up,  potted,  and  put  in  a 
shady  place  until  they  recover. 

SlUjht  Frosts. — When  these  come  early  in  the 
season  provide  a  covering  for  the  choicest  plants 
by  spreading  sheets  or  even  newspapers  over  them. 


How  to  Clean  Wash  Pipes  and  Sink  Drains. 

We  hardly  know  the  value  of  the  plumber’s 
work  which  disposes  of  the  wastes  of  the  family, 
until  the  pipes  become  obstructed,  and  the  old- 
fashioned  slop  pail  has  to  do  the  work  of  gravita¬ 
tion  Then  there  is  loud  lamentation  in  the  family  ; 
Bridget’s  work  is  nearly  doubled,  and  the  mistress 
is  threatened  with  notice  of  early  leaving.  We 
have  had  an  experience  in  this  line  which  ought 
to  benefit  all  the  house-keepers  among  the  village 
and  city  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 
Nothing  is  more  common  than  partial  obstructions 
in  the  outlet  of  the  wash-bowl  or  bath-tub,  where 
these  conveniences  are  fixtures  in  the  dwelling. 
Hair  or  lint  gets  in  and  other  obstructions  accu¬ 
mulate  until  the  water  nearly  stops.  If  a  stick  is 
used  the  foul  matter  accumulates  below,  and  the 
plumber  has  to  be  sent  for,  and  you  have  to  pay 
for  his  skill  and  time  in  making  a  free  passage  for 
the  water.  The  best  thing  to  remove  these  slight 
obstructions  is  a  rubber  force  cup,  or  half  globe, 
about  three  inches  in  diameter  fastened  at  the 
apex  to  a  handle  about  four  inches  long.  If  this 
is  put  over  the  mouth  of  the  waste  pipe  aud 
pressed  downward,  it  forces  a  column  of  air  or 
water  against  the  obstruction  in  the  pipe  and  re¬ 
moves  it.  It  will  remove  a  slight  obstruction  in 
any  part  of  the  pipe.  The  cost  of  such  a  force  cup 
is  about  fifty  cents.  We  think  we  have  saved  five 
dollars  in  plumber’s  bills  by  using  one  of  these 
cups,  as  it  has  been  needed  during  the  last  three 
years.  Plumbers  do  not  like  to  keep  them  for  sale 
for  obvious  reasons,  but  you  can  find  them  at  the 
drug  or  rubber  store.  A  more  serious  matter  is 
the  obstruction  of  the  waste-pipe  from  the  water 
closet  and  sink,  usually  a  four-inch  glazed  earthen 
pipe  emptying  into  the  cesspool  or  street  sewer.  A 
recent  case  of  this  kind  revealed,  upon  examina¬ 
tion,  an  inch  and  a  half  coating  of  grease  upon  the 
inside  of  the  pipe— the  accumulation  of  a  dozen 
years  or  more  from  the  waste  of  the  sink.  This 
might  have  been  prevented  by  the  occasional  use  of 
potash  or  soda  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  poured 
into  the  waste  pipe  of  the  sink.  W.  C. 


An  Important  Supplement, 

All  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  large 
Supplement  with  this  number,  which  includes 
the  Premium  List  for  the  forthcoming  volume. 
Attention  is  invited  to  pages  377  and  378, 
which  explain  the  object  of  premium-giving, 
who  may  receive  premiums,  etc.,  and  will 
answer  some  objections  to  the  system. 

HSg^Please  note  on  page  378,  the  “Extra 
Long  Year,”  that  all  new  subscribers  for  1881 
coming  in  from  now  onward  will  receive  the 
remaining  numbers  of  this  year,  issued  after 
the  receipt  of  their  subscription,  without  extra 
charge.  £2§rThis  offer  applies  to  all  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  whether  in  premium  clubs  or  not. 
We  trust  our  friends  will  take  this  occasion 
to  invite  their  friends  and  neighbors  to  now 
become  readers  of  this  Journal.  We  shall 
take  good  care  to  make  the  paper  eminently 
worthy  of  their  perusal. 

The  Descriptions  and  Illustrations  of  a  large 
number  of  excellent  articles,  in  great  variety, 
on  pages  379  to  404  inclusive,  of  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  will  interest  all  our  readers,  even  if  they 
care  nothing  for  the  Premium  Offers. 

Carefully  Preserve  the  Supple¬ 
ment  to  this  number.  It  will  be  useful  for 
reference  on  many  points  all  through  the  year, 


while  its  premium  offers  hold  good  from  now 
to  July  1,  1881. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc’vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  'form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


W  lie  re  to  Get  Things  Wanted.— Many  thou¬ 
sands  of  b-r.ters  come  to  the  Editors  every  year  (some 
with  and  some  without  “  return  postage”),  asking  where 
they  can  obtain  from  Trustworthy  parties,  implements, 
animals,  poultry,  seeds,  plants,  fertilizers,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  things,  all  of  which  questions  we  try  to 
answer  when  we  can.  But  nine  out  of  ten  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  and  much  valuable  time  of  both  writers  and  re¬ 
spondents,  would  he  saved,  if  the  inquirers  would  take 
the  little  trouble  required  to  just  look  through  the  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  where  usually,  in  one  number  or  another, 
several  parties  announce  the  very  things  asked  about. 
We  try  to  keep  out  all  parties  not  trustworthy.  If  any 
mistake  occurs,  after  all  possible  care,  we  can  only  ac¬ 
knowledge  lo  having  been  deceived,  for  we  do  not  admit 
any  advertisers  whom  ice  would  not  ourselves  patronize 
when  wanting  the  things  they  offer.  (The  Editors 
have  the  “veto  power”  over  any  and  every  advertise¬ 
ment  proposed  for  these  columns)  It  will  always 
pay  to  read  through  the  business  columns  to  sec  what  is 
offered  and  by  whom,  and  useful  hints  are  often  derived 
from  reading  wlmt  others  say  and  how  they  say  it.  New 
ideas  are  thus  started  up  in  one’s  mind.— When  corre¬ 
sponding  with  any  of  o|jr  advertisers,  or  sending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Tlie  Fair  Gist. - The  attention  of  our  readers  is 

called  to  the  Fair  List  to  he  found  upon  pages  3R7nnd  303. 
We  return  our  thanks  to  the  Secretaries  and  others,  who 
have  favored  ns  with  Premium  Lists  of  their  fairs,  and 
wish  that  every  fair,  small  or  large,  may  be  a  success. 


The  most  Important  public  feature  of  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Premium  List  in  the  supplement,  is  the  op¬ 
portunity  afforded  to  individuals,  and  to  communities, 
societies,  etc.,  to  secure  GOOD  BOOKS  on  various 
subjects,  including  Agriculture.  Horticulture,  and  other 
topics,  WITHOUT  COST,  except  transportation. 
By  turning  to  page  380,  it  will  be  seen  that  any  number 
of  persons,  from  ten  upwards,  now  contributing  $1.50  a 
piece  can  each  have  the  American  Agriculturist  from  Oct. 
until  the  end  of  1881,  and  at  the  same  time,  without 
further  expense,  secure  for  the  common  use  of  all,  good 
Books  of  their  own  selection  to  the  amount  of  $10.  $20, 
$50.  or  even  $100  or  moi'e. — It  only  needs  some  energetic 
public-spirited  leader,  in  every  neighborhood  to  secure 
this  much  desirable  result.  One  of  the  club  can  be  ap¬ 
pointed  keeper  of  the  books,  and  they  can  circulate  from 
house  to  house  until  all  read  them.  They  will  be  a 
library  of  reference  for  all.  fbr  diseases  of  animals,  and 
on  a  thousand  other  topics.— If  this  is  not  done  by 
combined  effort,  any  individual  may  collect  a  clnb  of 
subscribers,  and  receive  the  books  for  his  own  indi¬ 
vidual  property,  to  be  loaned  out  or  not  as  he  may  choose. 

Our  Associate,  Mr.  Orange  Judd,  has  been 

appointed  an  Indian  Commissioner  by  tbe  President. 
Though  the  appointment  was  a  surprise  to  him.  Mr. 
Judd  accepted  it,  believing  that  it  presented  a  wide  field 
for  philanthropic  labor,  and  he  is  nowon  his  way  to  visit 
the  various  Indian  tribes  scattered  through  the  Far 
West.  The  universal  expression  of  opinion  from  tbe 
press  indicates  that  the  public  regard  this  as  an  appoint¬ 
ment  eminently  fit  to  be  made.  During  Mr.  Judd's  ab¬ 
sence  we  are  promised  many  sketches  from  him  of  un¬ 
usual  interest  to  those  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 
Old  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  are  aware  that 
he  is  a  close  observer,  and  describes  what  he  sees  in  a 
graphic  and  entertaining  manner.  His  letters  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  most  valuable  feature  of  the  paper  during  the 
next  few  months. 

“  Experiment  Stations”  not  New.— We 

are  apt  to  look  upon  the  various  methods  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  agriculture  as  modern,  and  give  little 
credit  to  the  fathers  for  what  they  have  done.  We  came 
across  an  illustration  of  this  in  a  brief  glance  at  the  ex¬ 
cellent  agricultural  library  of  Prof.  Miles  of  Houghton 
Farm.  The  works  issued  two  and  three  centuries  ago 
are  not  so  numerous  as  those  of  the  present  day,  hut  they 
show  that  farming,  gardening,  and  rural  pursuits 
generally,  occupied  nearly  as  large  a  place,  propor¬ 
tionally,  as  they  do  in  our  literature  now.  In  a 
book  of  303  pages  now  before  ns,  printed  in  1655, 
(225  years  ago)  entitled  Samuel  Hartlib,  His  Legacy  of 
Husbandry,  p.  80  §  20,  on  Deficiencies  in  Agriculture,  we 
read:  “2.  Deficiency,  is,  tiiat  Gentlemen  try  so  few  ex¬ 
periments,  for  the  advance  of  this  honest  and  laborious 
calling  ;  when  ns  many  experiments  might  he  made  for  a 
small  matter;  for  half  a  Pole  square,  will  give  as  certain 
a  demonstration,  as  an  Acre  ;  and  a  Pottle  [2  quarts]  as 
an  Hogshead.  1  hope  in  time  there  will  be  erected  a  Col¬ 
lege  of  Experiments,  not  only  for  this,  but  also  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Arts.” _ “3.  Deficiency,  is.  that  Gentlemen  and 

Farmers  do  not  meet  and  communicate  secrets  of  this 
kind,  but  keep  what  they  have  experimented  themselves, 

or  known  from  others  ;  as  Sybils  leaves _ ”“5.  Deficiency 

is,  that  men  do  usually  cover  great  quantities  of  land,  yet 

cannot  manage  a  little  well  _ 4  little  Farm  well  tilled  is 

to  be  preferred _ ”  All  sound  teaching  is  not  new. 

Sign  Your  Name!— When  a  letter  is  full  of  in¬ 
formation,  we  are  pleased  to  know  from  whom  it  came 
and  to  acknowledge  it,  which  we  cannot  do  when  no 
name  is  given.  If  direct  questions  are  asked,  the  omis¬ 
sion  of  the  name  is  all  the  worse  for  the  sender,  as  he 
or  she  must  go  without  an  answer.  Always  sign  your 
full  name — not  simply  the  initials — to  even  a  postal  card 
that  you  take  the  trouble  to  address  to  us. 

Tlie  Clover  Crop.— It  is  very  seldom  that  one 
hears  of  a  farmer  who  says  he  has  grown  too  much 
clover,  that  with  him  the  clover  seed  he  has  sown  has  not 
been  his  best  manure.  A  rotation  that  does  not  have 
clover  in  it  shows  that  either  the  system  of  management 
is  at  fault,  or  it  is  one  fitted  to  some  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  Clover  does  not  have  one  single  good  quality 
in  its  favor,  but  a  number  of  them— not  the  least  of 
which  is  its  production  of  a  large  amount  of  valuable 
fodder  in  two  or  more  cuttings,  if  for  hay;  and  it 
makes  a  fine  pasture  if  the  crop  is  used  in  that  way. 
T  e  good  influence  of  the  clover  crop  is  felt  for  years  in 
tlie  better  corn,  wheat,  etc.,  that  follow,  and  this  comes 
from  the  fact  that  the  clover  plant  is  a  deep  feeder  and 
brings  up  a  large  amount  of  food  elements  from  the 
subsoil  and  deposits  it  in  the  larger  roots  near  the  sur¬ 
face.  As  these  roots  decay  the  succeeding  crops  take 
up  the  nourishment  from  them.  A  growing  clover  field 
is  a  food  gathering,  and  food-producing,  soil-improving, 
and  altogether  a  very  valuable  crop  upon  the  farm. 
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“  Don’t  Like  the  Premiums. An  old  sub¬ 
scriber,  whose  opinion  and  good  will  we  highly  regard, 
■writes:  “*  *  *  I  don’t  like  your  premium  business. 
Why  not  abolish  it  and  give  every  subscriber  the  benefit 
of  the  premiums  *  *  *”  We  would  like  to  exchange 
places  with  our  friend  for  a  little  while,  we  enjoying  his 
quiet  life,  and  he  taking  full  charge  of  the  publishing 
business.  He  would  get  some  new  ideas  in  one  year,  or 
at  least  in  twenty-seven  years  as  we  have  done,  provided 
he  did  not  wear  out  before  the  end  of  the  time,  as  nine- 
tenths  of  the  papers  we  have  seen  started,  have  done. 
Elsewhere  (page  377)  we  have  explained  the  theory  of 
giving  premiums,  and  let  us  just  add  here,  that  every 
subscriber  does  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  premiums.  The 
regular  single  and  club  prices  of  the  paper  as  giveu  on 
the  2nd  cover  page,  are  as  low  as  they  can  be  without 
diminishing  the  value  of  the  paper,  and  lower  than  they 
could  be  were  it  not  for  the  premiums  which  increase  the 
circulation.  The  larger  the  circulation  the  greater  is 
the  number  of  persons  among  whom  is  divided  the  gen¬ 
eral  expense  of  preparing  matter,  engravings,  type-set¬ 
ting,  office,  etc.,  and  so  a  far  better  paper  can  be  given 
to  100,000  or  more  subscribers  than  could  be  given  to  a 
smaller  number  at  the  same  price  per  year.  Remember 
that  the  premiums  are  paid  for  out  of  advertising  re¬ 
ceipts,  which  the  larger  circulation  brings  in.  The  extra 
advertisements  on  the  extra  premium  supplement  will 
largely  swell  the  list  of  the  premiums.  Our  friend  can 
shut  his  eyes  on  the  premium  sheet,  and  read  only 
the  regular  sheet  which,  as  he  says,  “  is  worth  what  it 
costs  him  anyway,”  and  still  be  satisfied. 

Oats  witli  Wheat.— The  sowing  of  a  bushel  of 
oats  per  acre,  with  the  winter  wheat,  has  often  proved  of 
material  benefit  to  the  wheat  crop.  The  oats  grow  more 
vigorously  than  the  wheat  and  aid  in  catching  and  hold¬ 
ing  the  snow.  The  oats  act  as  as  protection  or  mulch  to 
the  wheat.  The  little  food  the  young  oat  plants  draw 
from  the  soil  is  returned  during  the  spring  when,  be¬ 
ing  killed  by  the  winter,  they  rapidly  decay. 

Plants,  Insects,  etc.,  by  Mail.—' We  have 
on  hand,  at  the  present  time,  half  a  dozen  or  more  pack¬ 
ages  by  mail,  containing  specimens  of  plants,  insects, 
etc.,  sent  for  us  to  name,  which  give  no  clue  to  the 
sender.  We  have  also  a  number  of  letters  and  postal 
cards,  saying  in  effect,  that  “a  plant  or  insect  is  sent  this 
day  by  mail— What  is  it?”  We  are  in  some  cases  able  to 
learn  who  sends  the  specimen  by  the  handwriting; 
sometimes  a  descriptive  hint  in  the  letter  helps,  but  after 
we  have  done  all,  there  are  several  left  wanting  an  owner. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  specimen  and  note  can  come 
together  under  one  letter  stamp,  and  it  is  always  better 
to  send  thus  than  to  separate  them.  Where  the  size  of 
the  specimen  makes  it  desirable  to  send  it  at  the  lower 
rate  of  postage,  then  the  letter  should  so  describe  the 
parcel  that  we  can  be  sure  to  refer  it  to  the  proper  owner. 

The  Farmer’s  Weather  Case.— In  answer  to 
a  number  of  letters  asking  how,  when  and  where  the 
Weather  Case,  described  in  the  June  number,  page  231, 
can  be  had,  we  will  say  that  an  official  letter  from 
Washington  on  this  point  states  :  “Due  notice  will  be 
given  the  public  throngh  the  press  at  such  time  as  ar¬ 
rangements  fortbe  instruments  may  be  completed.” 

A  Dairy  House  on  a  Small  Scale.— “D. 

G.  C.,  ’’Prince  George’s  Co.,  Maryland,  writes:  “My  wife 
wants  a  dairy  house,  and  unfortunately  I  have  neither  a 
spring  nor  a  running  stream  available,  sufficiently  near 
the  dwelling  house  for  her  purposes;  I  have,  however  a 
very  fine  well  of  water,  which  I  have  thought  could  be 
utilized.  My  idea  is,  to  dig  a  pit,  say  four  or  five  feet 
deep,  wall  it  up  to  about  four  feet  above  the  ground  (of 
course  have  the  pit  well  drained)  cover  it  with  an  arched 
roof,  and  the  whole  covered  with  dirt  and  sodded.  In¬ 
ternally.  I  would  connect  the  receptacles  for  the  milk  and 
cream,  and  butter,  with  the  pump  in  the  well,  so  that 
whenever  the  pump  is  used  there  would  be  a  flow  of 
water  into  them.  I  would  be  obliged  to  you  for  your  ad¬ 
vice  as  to  the  practicability  of  this  plan,  and  whatever 
suggestions  you  may  deem  advisable  io  render  it  success¬ 
ful.”— Your  plan  is  a  veiy  good  one— but  you  want  to 
have  both  light  and  ventilation,  by  which  we  mean 
neither  a  glare  of  sunshine  nor  a  breeze,  bnt  light  enough 
to  see  every  thing  clearly,  and  a  constant  change  of  air. 
If  the  water  can  be  held  at  a  temperature  at  or  near  55° 
you  can  employ  deep  setting — otherwise  experience 
teaches  some  system  of  shallow  setting  will  be  best. 

Amount  of  Seed.— There  is  no  precise  amount 
of  wheat  to  be  sown  per  acre — no  rigid,  inflexible  rule 
to  be  followed  any  more  than  in  the  application  of  ma¬ 
nure  or  an  artificial  fertilizer.  Much  depends  upon  the 
soil ;  if  it  be  rich,  deep,  and  clean  of  weeds,  the  amount 
of  seed  need  not  be  great.  Mr.  Mechi,  of  England,  ad¬ 
vocates  thin  sowing,  he  using  only  three  pecks  per  acre; 
but  his  land  is  in  high  culture,  thoroughly  drained  and 
clean  of  all  weeds,  and  every  grain  strikes  its  roots  deep 


into  the  soil,  finds  an  abundance  of  food,  tillers  freely, 
and  soon  covers  the  ground  with  a  vigorous  growth. 
There  is  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  grains  of 
diff  rent  varieties  of  wheat,  therefore,  the  smaller  the 
grain  the  greater  the  number  of  plants  that  may  grow 
from  a  given  amount.  The  end  to  be  gained  is  to  have 
the  ground  well  covered  with  deep  rooted,  well  fed,  and 
therefore,  vigorous'plants,  and  any  more  or  less  seed  than 
will  do  this  is  a  poor  seeding.  It  is  evident  that  we  can 
not  give  any  rule  for  everybody  to  follow  on  any  kind  of 
soil  under  any  circumstances. 

“Clydesdales  for  America.”— The  “North 
British  Agriculturist’’ (Edinburgh),  under  this  head  de¬ 
scribes  three  fine  Clydesdale  stallions  recently  shipped  to 
the  United  States.  They  are  of  the  famed  “Prince  of 
Wales”  breed,  with  noted  animals  as  their  ancestors. 
“  These  horses  ate  only  two  years  old  and  should  prove  a 
real  acquisition  to  the  already  large  number  of  good 
Clydesdales  in  America.” 

Implements  in  tlie  Field.— One  in  riding 
through  the  country  is  surprised  at  the  mannes  in  which 
farmers  leave  their  valuable  farm  machinery  in  the  field 
without  any  protection  from  the  rain  and  the  sun.  A 
shed  of  rough  boards  costs  but  little,  and  will  pay  a  large 
interest  on  the  investment,  if  used  to  shelter  these  ma¬ 
chines.  Because  we  do  not  see  the  slow  decay,  we 
are  apt  to  forget  that  it  is  going  on,  until  reminded  by 
some  costly  machine  which  goes  to  pieces  just  at  the 
moment  when  most  needed.  This  treatment  of  machines 
is  excellent  for  the  manufacturers,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
prominent  reasons  why  “farming  don’t  pay.” 

Fast  Time.— The  remarkable  trotting  speed  of  a 
mile  in  2.1.314,  made  by  Mr.  W.  II.  Vanderbilt’s  six-year- 
old  mare  “Maud  S.,”  at  the  Chicago  Trotting" Park,  last 
month,  leads  one  naturally  to  look  into  the  character  of 
her  ancestors,  in  order  to  account  for  her  wonderful  per¬ 
formance.  Her  sire  was  “  Harrold  ”  (son  of  “  Rysdyk’s 
Hambletoniau  ”  and  “  Enchantress”  by  “  Old  Abdallah.” 
Her  dam  was  “Helen  Russell”  by  “Pilot,”  son  of 
“  Pacing  Pilot  ”  ;  herthird  dam  was  “  Maria  Russell,”  by 
Thornton’s  “Rattler.”)  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  “Maud  S.” 
is  from  fast  stock  and  a  good  record  might  be  expteted 
of  her.  “  Her  legs  and  feet  are  faultless  in  form,  and  ap¬ 
parently  of  a  quality  that  will  stand  up  under  any  amonnt 
of  use;  and, judging  from  her  actions  on  the  track,  she 
is  as  faultless  in  disposition  as  in  conformation."  This 
simply  shows  that  breeding  will  tell,  and  that  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  pedigrees,  if  made  with  some  definite 
end  in  view.  “  Like  produces  like.” 

Old  Meadows  may  be  quickly  renovated  by  cut¬ 
ting  up  what  may  be  le  t  of  the  old  sod,  with  a  disk 
harrow,  then  applying  a  good  coat  of  fine  manure  and 
seeding  with  timothy  and  clover.  The  surfacd  may  be 
rolled  after  the  grass  seed  is  sown  to  make  the  surface 
smooth  for  the  mower.  A  good  mixture  of  seeds  for 
meadow  hay  is  Orchard-grass  and  Kentucky  Blue-grass, 
one  bushel  each,  and  six  pounds  of  Red  Clover. 

Rain  Water  from  Barns.- With  eave-tronghs 
upon  the  barns  and  a  cistern,  a  good  supply  of  water 
might  be  secured  to  supply  the  stock  when  the  barn  well 
fails,  as  it  frequently  does  in  the  summer.  The  annoy¬ 
ance  of  dripping  eaves  and  a  sloppy  barn-yard,  with  its 
waste  of  manure  from  washing  would  be  avoided,  which, 
aside  from  saving  the  water,  would  more  than  pay  for  the 
expense  of  eave-tronghs  and  the  cistern. 

muck, — “  R.  B.  K.,”  Columbus,  Wis.  The  specimen 
sent  is  muck  of  a  very  pure  quality.  It  looks  as  if  it 
might  be  used  as  fuel,  if  taken  out  in  blocks  and  dried  ; 
at  any  rate,  the  experiment  can  be  easily  made.  If  dug 
out  at  the  approach  of  winter  and  allowed  to  freeze,  it 
would  be  nseful  as  an  absorbent  in  the  stables,  or  it  may 
be  added  to  the  manure  heap.  Having  drained  it,  yon 
can,  no  doubt,  make  it  raise  something  better  than 
“wire  grass.”  We  should  sow  Timothy  next  spring. 

Tlie  Grain  Weevil. — “  H.  J.  R.,”  New  Market, 
Va.  The  heating  of  the  wheat  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  occurrence  of  the  weevil.  Just  how  the  weevil  first 
gets  into  the  granary  would  be  difficult  to  say.  It,  no 
doubt,  can  fly  for  considerable  distances,  and  may  be 
brought  on  to  the  farm  in  various  ways.  It  comes  from  no 
other  insect.  The  perfect  insect,  or  weevil,  deposits  her 
egg  either  upon  or  in  a  minute  hole  she  makes  in  the 
grain.  The  egg  soon  hatches,  and  the  resulting  mag /ot 
feeds  on  the  contents  of  the  grain  ;  by  the  time  it  has 
made  its  growth,  it  has  devoured  the  flour  of  the  grain  ; 
it  then  enters  the  pupa  or  dormant  state,  and  in  about  six 
or  seven  weeks  from  the  time  the  egg  was  laid  it  comes 
out  a  perfect  weevil,  ready  to  continue  its  kind.  How 
long  the  insect  lives  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  remains 
over  from  one  crop  of  wheat  to  another,  in  the  beetle 
state,  hidden  away  in  cracks  and  other  places  of  shelter. 
The  best  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  weevil,  when  it  has 


once  established  itself,  is  to  store  the  wheat  elsewhere 
for  two  years,  thus  starving  it  out.  To  keep  the 
weevils  out,  the  French  line  their  granaries  with  sheet 
iron,  taking  care  that  the  door  closes  with  a  tight  joint, 
and  covering  the  ventilating  openings  with  wire  gauze. 

Kentucky  Blue-Grass.— Prof.  Asa  Gray  writes: 
A  correspondent  wants  to  know,  and  asks  us  to  tell  him 
“  botanically,”  whether  “  Kentucky  Blue-Grass,”  [Poa 
pratensis)  is  a  native  grass  in  that  Slate  and  Indiana,  or 
whether  it  was  introduced  from  the  East.  That  is  just 
what  I  would  like  to  know  myself.  I  do  not  know  of  its 
being  really  native  anywhere  so  far  south  as  Kentucky. 
But  where  did  the  name  originate  ?  “  Blue-Grass  ”  is  not 
the  English  name  of  any  grass,  and  I  never  heard  it  used 
in  New  England  or  New  York.  If  the  name  grew  up  in 
Kentucky  it  would  more  likely  be  applied  to  a  native 
grass  than  to  any  one  introduced,  which  would  come 
with  a  name  of  its  own.  Then  is  there  any  blueness 
about  Poa  pratensis  ?  The  insignificant  Poa  compressa , 
which  may  be  called  Flat  Grass,  is  bluish  ;  and  was  not 
that  what  was  first  called  Blue-Grass?  Somebody  may 
know.  [Poa compressa  is  often  called  “Wire-Grass.”  Ed.] 

The  Cotton  Worm  Investigation.— Prof. 

C.  V.  Riley,  Chief  of  the  United  States  Entomological 
Commission,  has  charge  of  the  investigations  of  the 
Cotton  Worm,  so  destructive  in  the  South.  For  this  im¬ 
portant  work  a  corps  of  assistants  has  been  employed, 
and  the  members  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows  :  Prof. 
J.  P.  Steele,  of  Mobile,  will  go  to  Texas,  and  make  his 
headquarters  somewhere  in  the  Colorado  Bottom  ;  Prof. 
W.  S.  Barnard,  of  Cornell  University,  will  be  stationed 
atVidalia,  La.,  so  as  to  study  those  portions  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi  omitted  in  1878  and  1S79,  on  account  of 
yellow  fever.  Prof.  W.  R.  Jones,  of  the  Mississippi 
University,  will  represent  the  investigating  committee 
among  the  cotton  lands  of  that  State.  Judge  J.  F.  Bai¬ 
ley  will  have  charge  of  Alabama.  Prof.  W.  G.  Fallow, 
of  Harvard  University,  will  aid  in  experiments  to  test  the 
usefulness  of  fungus  germs  in  the  destruction  of  the 
cotton  worm.  Some  time  in  September  Prof.  Riley  ex¬ 
pects  to  go  to  California  to  take  steps  towards  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  Pyrethrum,  a  plant  which  he  believes  to 
be  the  future,  dangerless  antidote  for  the  cotton  worm. 

Fetrolenm  to  Preserve  Wood.— The  pri¬ 
mary  cause  of  decay  in  woo  l  is  the  fermentation  and  de¬ 
composition  of  the  sap  that  is  within  the  pores.  Wood, 
pure  and  by  itself,  is  not  easily  destroyed  by  the  ordinary 
agencies  of  nature,  namely:  wet  and  dry  weather,  heat 
and  cold,  etc.  If  the  sap  within  the  pores  can  be  either 
removed  or  rendered  inactive,  the  wood  may  be  pre¬ 
served.  There  are  several  methods  of  doing  this,  such 
as  saturating  the  wood  with  mineral  salts,  creosote,  etc. 
The  cheapest,  easiest,  and  therefore  the  best  method, 
seems  to  be  to  charge  the  wood  with  crude  petroleum. 
Pine,  for  example,  is  made  almost  water-proof  by  satu¬ 
rating  it  with  this  material,  and  therefore  made  much 
more  lasting.  Crude  petroleum  is  very  cheap,  and  may 
be  applied  with  ablush  until  the  wood  will  take  up  no 
more.  In  the  application,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid 
accidents  from  fire,  and  not  approach  the  work  with  a 
flame  until  it  is  dry.  An  application  of  petroleum  is  es¬ 
pecially  valuable  to  much  exposed  wood-work,  as,  for 
example,  the  shingles  on  buildings,  which  hy  actual  ex¬ 
perience  are  found  to  be  rendered  much  more  durable. 

Grapes  from  Texas.— On  July  7th,  D.  M.  Perl 
sent  from  his  “Hungarian  Vineyard,”  in  Harris  Co., 
Texas,  specimens  of  European  grapes  raised  in  the  open 
air.  These  were  Black  Hamburg  and  Furmint,  a  white 
Hungarian  variety.  He  also  sent  photographs  of  other 
varieties  that  ripen  in  June,  and  stated  that  his  crop 
began  to  ripen  on  the  last  of  May.  Texas  is  indeed  % 
favored  climate  if  European  grapes  can  be  grown  in  the 
open  air.  The  specimens,  especially  the  Hamburg,  were 
well  ripened,  and  of  much  better  flavor  than  those  raised 
under  glass.  The  bunches  were  too  compact  for  I  he 
berries  to  be  evenly  colored,  a  difficulty  easily  remedied 
by  thinning.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that  the  present 
success  is  continuous,  and  that  these  varieties  can  be  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  produce  and  ripen  in  this  manner  year 
after  year,  as  it  opens  up  a  new  supply  of  grapes. 

Norman  and  Perclieron  Horses.— Mr.  M. 

W.  Dunham,  of  Illinois,  landed  97  French  breeding  horses 
from  the  Steamer  “Egypt,”  which  arrived  on  the  8th, 
and  were  shipped  West  early  in  the  same  week.  There 
were  some  30  stallions,  30  mares,  and  30  weanlings  and 
sucklings,  of  which  a  large  proportion  appeared  to  be 
mares.  There  were  comparatively  few  grays,  but  nearly 
all  the  importation  were  very  dark,  many  blacks,  with  a 
few  bays.  It  is  the  largest  importation  of  breeding 
horses  that  has  ever  been  made  to  this  conntry.  Several 
of  the  slallions  were  of  enormous  size,  and  of  the 
Norman  type,  others  possessed  characteristics  of  the 
Percheron  type.  The  quality  on  an  average  very  good. 
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•‘Subscriber”  has  a  tree  which  bears  an  abund¬ 
ance  of  fruit  somewhat  like  a  small  red  plum.  He  takes 
the  trouble  to  get  a  specimen,  put  it  in  a  parcel  and  send 
It  to  this  office.  With  the  parcel  is  a  note  which  shows 
that  the  writer  wishes  to  know  “all  the  particulars"  con¬ 
cerning  the  fruit,  and  whether  there  is  “anything  inju¬ 
rious"  about  it.  But  the  note  comes  with  nothing  to 
indicate  where  the  writer  lives,  or  who  he  is— he  is  merely 
‘‘Subscriber.’’  Such  things  are  very  trying  to  the 
patience.  Any  information  we  may  have  isalways  at  the 
service  of  our  friends.  As  it  is  of  no  interest  to  any  one 
but  “Subscriber”  to  know  what  his  tree  is,  we  can  not  take 
up  space  in  the  paper  to  give  it.  All  we  can  do  is  to  wait 
until  we  learn  howto  communicate  with  “Subscriber.” 

Our  meat  Supply.— Mr.  J.  noward,  M.  P.,  made 
the  following  statement  before  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  upon  the  meat  supply  for  the  English 
market  :  “The  live  stock  of  a  country  tain  not  be  in¬ 
creased  at  pleasure  as  some  previous  witnesses  seem  to 
imagine. .. .The  agency  of  mothers  is  indispensable  in 
bringing  animals  into  Che  world,  and  these  cannot  be  in¬ 
creased  at  will.  lean  build  a  fresh  wing  to  my  factory, 
but  if  I  wish  to  increase  the  number  of  my  animals  upon 
my  farm,  independently  of  the  question  of  capital,  it  is  a 

Blow  process _ Although  there  can  be  no  question  that 

the  vast  fields  of  America  are  capable  of  sustaining,  per¬ 
haps  tenfold  more  cattle  than  are  at  present  possessed,  it 
is  obvious  that  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the 
breeding  facilities  of  the  country  can  be  materially  in¬ 
creased."  In  view  of  such  a  statement  made  by  an 
Englishman,  and  the  fact  that  London  is  our  great  foreign 
meat  market,  ii  is  to  out  interest  to  increase  the  number 
Of  our  breeding  animals,  in  the  great  West,  as  rapidly  as 
possible.  To  send  heifers  and  young  cows  to  market,  is 
not  to  be  commended  under  existing  circumstances. 

Tlie  Wheat  Crop  of  18  80  will  not  be  far  from 
480,000.000  bushels,  an  increase  of  30.000  000  bushels  over 
the  unprecedented  crop  of  1879.  It  20,000,0  )0  bushels  are 
allowed  for  increased  demand  for  food  and  seeding,  there 
will  remain  for  export  at  least  100  000,000  bushels.  The 
foreign  wheat  crop  is  also  generally  good,  though  Russia 
will  probably  not  market  as  much  as  last  year.  A  low 
price  for  our  wheat  is  inevitable ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
to  us  what  it  does  to  the  English  farmer.  The  London 

Telegraph"  on  this  point  says:  “The  low  price  of 
wheat  in  this  country  while  it  leaves  a  good  profit  to 
American  growers,  enables  them  to  deliver  grain  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  at  a  price  lower  than  the  minimum  cost  of  produc¬ 
ing  wheat  in  England,  and  hence  it  is  to  be  feared  that, 
in  spite  of  the  fine  prospects,  the  British  farmer  has  a 
cruelly  hard  time  in  store  for  him,  even  if  prices  fall  no 
lower.  That  they  are  likely  to  fall  so  low  at  least,  that 
an  American  surplus  of  about  200.000.000  bushels  can  be 
marketed  abroad,  seems  plain.  The  natural  result  will 
be  a  further  abandonment  of  wheat-growing  by  British 
farmers,  and  a  greater  dependence  hereafter  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  supplies."  The  good  wheat  crop  everywhere  is,  it 
Beems,  working  to  the  advantage  of  the  American  grower. 

Spreading  Mann  re. —From  the  time  the  manure 
is  dropped  until  it  is  spread  upon  the  land  there  is  a  con¬ 
tinual  loss,  by  gradual  decomposition  and  washing  by 
rams.  When  upon  the  soil  this  loss  is  not  sustained,  as 
the  rains  carry  the  valuable  solutions  down  into  the  soil, 
Where  they  are  absorbed  and  retained.  It  is,  therefore, 
the  best  practice  to  spread  the  manure  upon  the  meadows 
and  plowed  land,  iu  fact  anywhere  that  plant  food  is  re¬ 
quired,  both  now  and  through  the  winter.  There  is  a 
saving  in  labor  to  draw  the  manure  in  winter,  when  the 
enow  is  on,  as  it  is  easier  to  load  it  upon  a  sled  than  a 
Wagon,  and  the  load  can  be  drawn  with  greater  ease. 

A  Leading  Crop.— In  view  of  the  diversified 
Character  of  farming  and  the  many  kinds  of  animals, 
grams,  fruits  etc.,  that  can  be  grown,  the  question  nat 
nrally  presents  itself  to  the  farmer:  How  many  kinds  of 
produce  can  I  grow,  and  with  the  greatest  profit  ?  There 
are  so  many  things  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  as  the 
kind  of  soil,  distance  from  market,  climate,  and  not  the 
least,  the  individual  taste  of  the  farmer,  that  it  is  often  a 
hard  matter  to  decide  upon  the  crops  to  be  grown.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  it  is  best  to  make  some  one  thing 
a  specialty— the  one  best  adapted  to  the  taste  of  the  man 
and  the  circumstances  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  and 
let  the  other  products  of  the  farm  cluster  around  it  and 
play  a  secondary  part.  All  cannot  grow  grain,  neither 
can  all  be  sheep  raisers,  or  breeders  of  swine  or  cattle. 
We  are  not  speaking  against  a  mixed  husbandry,  but 
against  a  loose  farming  without  system. 

The  Death  of  M.  B.  Batehain,  occurred 
at  his  residence;  at  Painesville,  O..  on  the  5th  of  August 
last.  Mr.  B.  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  he  had 
bee»  for  many  years.  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  was  one  of  the  most  widely  known 
horticulturists  of  the  country.  He  wrote  frequently  for 
the  press,  and  if  we  mistake  not  at  one  time  occupied  au 


editorial  position.  We  have  no  particulars  of  his  death, 
the  mere  announcement  of  its  occurrence  having  been 
sent  by  a  member  of  the  family.  Mr.  B.  was  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Bornological  Society,  and  the 
members  of  that  body,  as  well  as  a  large  circle  of  other 
friends,  will  kindly  remember  him  as  a  genial  gentleman 
and  an  accomplished  horticulturist  of  wide  experience. 


Horses  Feet.— Long  exposure  to  wet  and  mud  at 
this  time  of  year  frequently  produces  cracks  and  other 
troubles  in  horses  feet.  The  prevention  is  in  keeping  the 
feet  clean  by  frequent  washing  and  wiping  dry  with  a 
coarse  cloth.  A  litt  le  crude  petroleum  applied  to  the  feet 
before  the  horses  are  taken  from  the  stable  will  help 
greatly  in  preventing  them  from  becoming  cracked.  If 
the  feet  are  already  in  bad  shape  they  should  be  bandaged 
and  the  horse  kept  where  it  is  dry.  Cleanliness  is  the 
most  effective  prevention  ol  troubles  with  the  horses  feet. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Correspondents  are 
often  surprised  when 
we  tell  them  that  we 
know  nothing  of,  or 
never  before  heard  of, 
some  party  about  whom 
they  have  inquired.  Our 
friends  have  seen  in  far- 
ofl'  country  papers, 
flourishing  advertise¬ 
ments,  accompanied  by 
pictures,  representing  what  claims 
be  the  advertisers’  “  Empor¬ 
ium,”  or  “Manufactory,”  or 
“  Hospital."  as  the  case  maybe, 
located  somewhere  in  New  York 
City.  So  great  are  the  preten¬ 
sions  of  these  advertisements, 
published  at  a  distance,  that  it  is  not  strange  that  those 
who  do  not  know  the  facts  of  the  case,  think  that  the 
party  must  be,  with  such  an  immense  establishment,  a 
well-known  and  distinguished  man.  The  “  doctor"  who 
goes  about  the  country  as  “  Doctor  A.,"  from  the  “  Dis¬ 
pensary”  or  “  Hospital  of  Doctors  A.  &  B.,"  or  from  some 
kind  of  a  “  University,”  will  give  a  picture  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  and  sometimes  locate  it  by  street  and  number. 
Other  chaps,  who  advertise  remarkable  jewelry,  some¬ 
times  picture  their  store  as  an  immense  affair,  and 
usually  on  a  corner.  If  those  who  are  attracted  by  these 
advertisements  could  accompany  ns  on  a  search  for  the 
place  itself,  they  would  be  astonished  to  find  the  “Silver¬ 
ware  Emporium,”  or  “Jewelry  Bazar,”  in  a  back  room 
up  several  flights  of  stairs,  in  a  dingy  and  obscure  build¬ 
ing,  while  a  ^search  for  a  “Hospital”  or  “University” 
is  quite  lfkely  to  terminate  in  a  fifth-rate  hotel  or  cheap 
boarding-house,  or  wherever  the  advertiser  can  receive 
his  letters.  A  large  share  of  those  who  advertise  so  ex¬ 
tensively  at  a  distance  from  the  city  are  unknown  in  it. 

AN  ILLUSTRATED  PAPER 


claiming  to  be  published  in  New  York  has  been  ad¬ 
vertised,  especially  in  the  Southern  States,  by  means  of 
show  bills.  Large  posters  3\5  feet,  filled  wilh  engrav¬ 
ings  claiming  to  have  appeared  in  the  paper,  have  been 
put  up  in  the  country  post-offices.  The  price  of  the 
paper  was  $1  a  year,  but  the  first  ten  subscribers  from 
any  post-office  would  be  supplied  for  40  cents  each.  One 
would  suppose  that  such  a  discount  would  of  itself  excile 
suspicion,  but  it  appears  that  a  number  of  Post-masters 
sent  their  $4,  but  get  no  papers.  As  a  consequence, 
letters  of  inquiry  have  begun  to  come  to  us.  The  cuts  on 
the  poster  claimed  to  have  been  from  last  year’s  issues, 
and  it  seemed  strange  that  such  a  paper  could  have  been 
issued  for  a  whole  year  and  we  had  seen  or  heard  nothing 
about  it.  As  its  office  was  said  to  be  206  Broadway,  we 
started  out  to  make  a  neighborly  call  on  such  a  flourish¬ 
ing  contemporary.  No.  206  Broadway  turned  out  to  be 
the  large  and  elegant  building  of  the  venerable  “  Even¬ 
ing  Post";  inquiry  of  the  janitor  and  the  elevator  man 
failing  to  give  the  whereabouts  of  the  “Illustrated 
News,”  we  went  to  one  of  the  proprietors,  but  with  a 
like  negative  result.  Many  inquiries  for  the  paper  bad 
been  made,  but  no  such  journal  was  located  there — and 

probably  not  anywhere  else _ Now  that  the  bogus  stock 

brokerage,  the  “  put  and  call  ”  business  has  been  so 
thoroughly  broken  up,  the  energies  of  the  speculators 
must  find  other  channels.  Some  parties  have  taken  up 


persons  will  save  their  $2 and  let  the  scheme  aloue.... 
A  young  man  who  thinks  he  has  been  defrauded  by  a 

“  BOOK  AND  BIBLE  COMPANY  ” 

wishes  us,  if  we  think  the  company  is  a  swindling  one, 
to  publish  his  statement.  His  story  is  not  sufficiently 
clear,  but  we  can  make  out  from  it  that  he  ordered  books, 
not  because  he  wanted  them,  but  because  they  were 
apparently  cheap,  and  when  they  came  they  had  the  name 
of  the  “  Company”  pasted  over  that  of  the  real  publisher. 
If  his  experience  teaches  our  correspondent  and  his 
friends  to  only  buy  such  books  as  they  need,  and  to 
get  good,  substantial  editions,  the  lesson  may  not  be  a 
dear  oue. ..  .A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  made  as  to 
A  ONE  DOLLAR  COOKING  STOVE, 
for  which  the  descriptive  circulars  make  great  claims, 
while  they  do  not  show  at  all  clearly  where  the  heat  is  to 
come  from.  One  of  our  associates  called  to  look  at  the 
stove,  and  rendered  a  written  report  of  his  investigations 
thus :  “  A  cheap  frame  of  tin  to  set  over  any  lamp.  In 
fact,  ‘cheap  and  nasty.’”  ...There  are  few  subjects 
about  which  people  in  general  have  less  knowledge  than 
they  have  of  electricity,  and  it  has  consequently  been 
easy  for  pretenders  to  turn  it  to  account  in  various  forms 
of  swindling.  In  view  of  the  new  interest  in  the  subject 
caused  by  the  more  or  less  successful  attempts  at  lighting 
by  electricity,  it  is  notatall  surprising  that  we  should  have 

A  HUMBUG  ELECTRIC  LIGHT. 

Our  attention  was  called  to  an  advertisement  of  a 
Chicago  dealer,  which  was  made  conspicuous  by  the  en¬ 
graving  here  reproduced.  The  advertisement,  after  some 
remarks  upon  the  electric  light  and  its  inventors,  says : 
“But  it  remained  for  Mr.  Krauss,  of  London,  England, 
to  accomplish  the  desired  result.  This  cut  accurately 
represents  his  wonderful  lamp.  It  will  produce  instan¬ 
taneously  an  Electric  Light  of  great  steadiness  and  intense 
brilliancy !  Its  action  being  automatic,  it  requires  no  at¬ 
tention,  and  will  burn  for  hours,  costing  a  trifle  only.  It 
is  adjusted  ready  for  immediate  use,  and  is  so  simple  a 
child  can  work  it.  Price,  complete,  only  $1.  Every 
lamp  is  warranted,  and  is  imported.”  The  italics  are 
the  same  as  in  the  advertisement.  Of  course  we  knew 
that  no  lamp  like  that  in  the  engraving  could  possibly  be 
made  that  would  of  itself  produce  a  brilliant  light,  and 
wishing  to  see  “  the  point  ”  of  the  swindle,  we  requested 
a  friend  in  Chicago  to  invest  $1  for  us  ia  what  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  properly  calls 

A  “  WONDERFUL  LAMP.” 

The  lamp  came  in  due  time,  and  consists  of  a  glass 
shade  upon  a  base,  as  shown  in  the  engraving,  with  wires 
and  carbon  points  within.  The  glass  is  6  inches  high,  2 
inches  in  diameter,  and  the  parts  are  put  together  in  the 
most  rude  and  bungling  manner.  The  fraud  in  this  case 
consists  in  not  telling  the  whole  story.  One  unfamiliar 
with  electrical  matters  would  suppose  from  the  adver¬ 
tisement,  and  its  wording  would  warrant  him  in  doing 
so,  that  the  lamp  was  complete  in  itself.  But  after  pur¬ 
chasing  the  lamp,  he  would  learn  from  the  circulars  ac¬ 
companying  it  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  either  pur¬ 
chase  or  make  a  battery  in  order  to  work  it.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  maker  offers  batteries  ready  made,  and  he  kindly 
shows  bow  to  make  one  from  materials  he  has  for  sale. 
One  of  the  circulars  says:  “Should  it  happen  that  any 
foolish  individual  has  purchased  the  lamp  with  the  idea 
that  immediately  he  takes  it 
from  the  box  it  will  com¬ 
mence  throwing  out  a  bright 
light  forever  more,  he  will 
even  now  be  enabled  to  cor¬ 
rect  his  mistake,  and  con¬ 
struct  a  battery,  etc.”  That 
is  cool,  indeed  1  The  whole 
object  of  the  advertisement 
is  to  convey  the  idea  that  the 
lamp  is  complete  in  itself, 
and  then  to  call  the  person 
who  gets  deceived  by  it 
“foolish,”  adds  impudence 
to  rascality.  Thetliingclaims 
to  be  made  by  a  “  Scientific 
Toy  and  General  Novelty 
THE  “ELECTRIC  LIGHT.”  Co.,”  of  London,  and  in  enu¬ 
merating  the  various  articles  it  deals  in,  among  “  Me¬ 
chanical  Models,”  “  Parlor  Fireworks,”  etc.,  it  offers 
“  Sundry  Practical  Jokes,”  we  judge  that  the  electrical 

lamp  comes  under  the  head  of  “Practical  Jokes.” _ 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange  lack  of  knowledge  iu  regal'd  t« 


GAMBLING  ON  THE  PRICE  OF  COTTON, 


MEDICAL  MATTERS. 


and  have  sent  out  their  circulars,  especially  to  residents 
of  the  Southern  States.  The  story  is  too  long  and  too 
complicated  to  give  here,  but  one  by  paying  the  chap  at 
headquarters  (he  has  no  office,  only  a  post-office  number), 
the  sum  of  $2,  one  can  fill  out  a  blank  directing  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  “a  fractional  part  of  one  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  to  be  settled  for  according  to  the  average  price 
for  September.”  The  account  is  very  wordy,  but  it  all 
means  betting  upon  the  price  of  cotton,  and  all  prudent 


For  example,  a  correspondent  in  Nebraska  inquires 
about  a  “ Doctor ”  who  “guarantees  to  cure  epilepsy," 
asking  if  he  is  “reliable,”  etc.  If  our  friend,  evidently 
a  man  of  intelligence,  would  think  of  the  matter  a  min¬ 
ute  he  could  answer  the  question  himself.  The  very  fact 
that  the  chap  “guarantees  to  cure”  anything,  shows  him 
to  be  a  quack  to  be  avoided.  A  regularly  educated  and 
conscientious  physician  has  no  such  assurance — ho 
knows  that  he  can  not  “warrant”  a  cure  in  any  case ;  at 
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most  he  will  give  his  opinion  of  the  probabilities ;  he  is 
too  honest  to  “  guarantee  ’’  to  do  what  he  knows  to  be 
beyond  his  powers  ...We  sometimes  wonder  if  people 
remember  what  they  read.  Here  is  a  letterfrom  Toronto, 
Canada,  inclosiDg  a  circular  abont  which  the  writer  is 
very  indignant,  as  he  says  it  was  sent  him  “  by  some 
scoundrel  in  New  York,”— and  closes  his  letter  with: 
'‘Cannot  you  ventilate  this  villain  who  claims  to  be  both 
parson  and  doctor  ?”  Who  does  the  reader  suppose  we 
are  thus  asked  to  “  ventilate  ”  f— None  other  than  our 
particular  pet,  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Inman,  with  his 
CORASSA  COMPOUND  RECIPE  I 

One  of  our  “stand  bys”  for  these  fifteen  years.  Other 
quacks  have  come  and  gone,  but  Joseph  is  perennial. 
We  have  shown  the  nonsense  of  his  “  Corassa  ”  stuff 
over  and  over  again,  so  frequently  have  we  been  asked 
about  it  It  was  only  in  May  last  that  we  were  driven  to 
showing  up  the  trick  again— and  now  comes  our  To¬ 
ronto  friend  asking  if  we  cannot  “  ventilate  ”  1 1 

Wheat  Culture— A  New  Work.— In  view  of 
the  increasing  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  the  staple 
•crop— Wheat,— we  are  glad  to  announce  that  the  Orange 
■Judd  Company  have  in  press,  an  entirely  new  work  en¬ 
titled:  “Wheat  Culture  ;  How  to  Double  the  Yield  and 
Increase  the  Profits.  By  D.  S.  Curtiss,  Washington,  D. 
C.  For  many  years  a  Farmer  in  Michigan,  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.”  The  few  existing  works  on  wheat  culture, 
besides  being  somewhat  antiquated,  try  to  tell  too  much, 
aad  while  they  are  useful  for  reference  are  quite  too 
bulky  for  hand-books.  The  author  of  the  present  work, 
"weare  informed,  has  had  wide  experience  in  wheat  cul¬ 
ture,  and  has  put  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  compact,  clear, 
and  practical  form,  and  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  the  wants 
of  a  large  number  of  farmers.  The  work  will  probably 
be  ready  soon  after  this  paper  reaches  its  readers. 

(Basket  Items  continued  on  page  365.) 


A  Farm  Gate. 

Mr.  “M.  H.  H.,”  Luzerne  Co.,  Pa.,  sends  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  gate  he  has  in  use,  and  is  so 


Pig.  1.— A  CHEAP  AND  HANDY  FARM  GATE. 


reheap  and  satisfactory  that  he  desires  that  others 
may  make  and  use  it.  The  posts  are  set  at  the  de¬ 
sired  distance  apart,  and  a  heavy  plank,  or  better,  a 
timber  with  a  smooth  upper  side,  is  laid  level  with 
.the  ground  between  the  posts.  This  makes  a  track 
for  the  wheel,  fastened  at  the  lower  corner  of  the 
gate,  figure  1.  The  gate  is  made  of  the  same  form 
and  of  the  same  material  as  an  ordinary  swinging 
gate,  care  being  taken  to  fasten  the  bottom  wheel 
■securely  to  the  frame.  A  strip  of  board  should 
come  down  on  the  outside  of  the  wheel  and  hold 
-the  bolt  which  passes  through  it,  the  wheel,  and  the 
gate.  A  pulley  is  placed  upon 
the  opposite  and  upper  comer, 
which  should  be  six  inches  in 
diameter,  and  with  a  deep 
groove,  which  prevents  the 
pulley  from  getting  off  the  up¬ 
per  board  of  the  fence  along 
which  it  rolls.  The  axle,  fig¬ 
ure  2,  of  the  pulley  is  an  iron 
rod  which  bends  at  right 
angles  and  passes  down  the 
side  of  the  end  piece  of  the 
gate,  to  which  it  is  firmly  secured  by  stout  nails 
or  screws.  Old  iron  wheels  may  be  often  found 
around  the  shop  to  answer  the  purpose. 

nixed  Husbandry  consists  in  the  cultivation 
•of  various  crops,  and  keeping  of  most  kinds  of  do¬ 


mesticated  animals,— in  short  it  embraces  all  of  the 
other  systems,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  implies  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  animal  aud  vegetable  life 
in  all  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  every  aspect 
of  rural  economy  at  home  and  abroad,  and  also  an 
acquaintance  with  the  allied  arts  and  sciences.  It 
possesses  one  prominent  advantage  over  the  other 
systems,  and  that  is  its  freedom  from  risk,  and  sure 
returns  for  money  invested.  If  one  crop  is  a  fail¬ 
ure,  another  may  be  unexceptionally  good  ;  if  pork 
is  low,  beef  and  wool  may  be  high  ;  if  fruit  is  abun¬ 
dant  and  cheap,  vegetables  may  be  scarce  and  dear. 
Though  mixed  husbandry  is  seldom  characterized 
by  as  large  profits  as  in  grain  or  pastoral  farming, 
it  is  not  subject  to  such  severe  losses  by  storms  and 
bad  weather.  If  the  farm  is  well  stocked  and  cul¬ 
tivated,  it  will  be  continually  undergoing  improve¬ 
ment,  and  instead  of  becoming  exhausted,  will  get 
more  aud  more  productive.  Ontario. 


Preventing  Collar-Galls. 

Having  been  considerably  annoyed  by  the  con¬ 
tinued  galling  of  horses’  shoulders  by  the  collar, 
the  writer  took  time  to  investigate  the  subject.  It 
was  found  that  the  whole  trouble  arose 
from  the  direction  of  the  draft  causing 
unequal  pressure  on  the  shoulder,  which 
operated  differently  upon  differently 
formed  horses.  The  collars  being  simi¬ 
lar  in  form  and  size,  and  the  line  of 
draft  of  the  harness  being  the  same,  the 
shape  and  inclination  of  the  shoulder, 
the  hight  of  the  horse,  the  width  of  the 
chest,  and  other  variations,  caused  an 
inequality  in  the  pressure,  which  acted 
so  as  to  gall  the  shoulder.  Pads  upon 
the  collar  were  unsatisfactory  and  only 
temporary  expedients,  but  nevertheless 
they  were  very  useful  when  properly  Fig- 1. 
made  and  fitted.  The  best  results  were  reached  by 
using  adjustable  attachments  to  the  hames  for  hook¬ 
ing  the  traces,  so  as  to  change  the  line  of  draft,  to 
suit  the  angle  of  the  shoulder,  by  raising  or  lowering 
the  position  of  the  trace  hook  on  the  hame.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  is  shown  at  figure  1.  It  is  made  of  an 
iron  plate,  with  a  number  of  holes  in  which  a  hook 
or  link  can  be  fitted,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  the 
draft,  and  change  the  line  of  pressure  of  the  collar 
on  the  shoulder  proportionately.  The  action  of  the 
arrangement  can  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  horse  pulls 
on  the  trace,  and  if  it  is  not  precisely  correct,  should 
be  changed  until  it  is,  and  the  line  of  pressure 
brought  parallel  with  the  line  of  the  shoulder.  To 
protect  a  galled  shoulder  while  it  is  healing,  pads 
of  the  form  shown  at  figures  2  and  3  may  be  used. 
These  are  made  of  stout  canvas  and  filled  solidly 
with  tow  or  hemp;  a  covering  of  smooth, hard  leather 
may  be  added.  Straps  and  buckles  are  used  to  fas¬ 
ten  them  to  the  collar.  The  pad  is  fitted  to  the  col- 


Fig.  2.— A  COLLAR  PAD.  Fig.  2. — ANOTHER  FORM. 

lar  in  such  a  manner  as  to  relieve  the  galled  part 
from  pressure ;  and  either  kind  of  pad  will  be 
found  useful  for  different  kinds  of  galls. 


Cement :  How  to  Mix. 

Inquiries  by  letter  in  regard  to  the  various  details 
of  cement,  its  composition,  methods  of  mixing  it, 
etc.,  are  quite  frequent  and  we  make  a  general  re¬ 
ply.  Cement  is  made  from  what  is  known  as 
Hydraulic  Limestone,  that  is,  a  rock  which,  besides 
Carbonate  of  Lime,  contains  a  considerable  portion 
of  Magnesia,  Silica,  and  Alumina  or  Clay.  The 
Rosendale  cement,  the  leading  kind  in  this  country, 
and  nearly  as  good  as  the  imported  Portland  ce¬ 
ment,  is  manufactured  at  Kingston  on  the  Hudson, 
N.  Y.  The  composition  of  this  Kingston  rock  is 
as  follows :  Carbonic  Acid  34.20 ;  Lime  25.50 ; 
Magnesia  12.35 ;  Silica  15.37 ;  Clay  9.13,  and  Pe¬ 


roxide  of  Iron  2.25 — the  latter  being  of  no  value. 
Pure  lime-stone  is  made  up  entirely  of  the  first 
two  substances  in  the  proportion  of,  Carbonic 
Acid  56  parts,  and  Lime  44.  8uch  a  stone,  when 
burned,  loses  the  carbonic  acid  which  passes  off  as 
a  gas  and  pure  quick  lime  is  left  behind.  When 
this  quick  lime  is  brought  in  contact  with  water,  a 
combination  takes  place,  heat  is  evolved, and  hydrate 
of  lime  is  formed — this  process  is  called  slaking. 
When  the  water  is  in  just  the  right  proportion  to 
slake  the  lime,  a  dry  white  powder  results  ;  if  tho 
water  is  in  excess  a  paste  of  lime  is  formed,  and  is 
the  substance  which  builders  mix  with  sand  to  make 
mortar.  When  clay  is  present,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Kingston  stone,  the  burning  gives,  instead  of  quick¬ 
lime,  a  hydraulic  lime,  which  combines  with  a  much 
larger  per  cent  of  water,  aud  instead  of  falling  to 
a  fine  powder  sets  into  a  stone  again.  This  setting 
into  a  stone  takes  place  even  in  excess  of  water,  be¬ 
cause  only  a  definite  amount  enters  into  the  com¬ 
bination  and  the  remainder  is  excluded.  Tho 
hardening  will  therefore  take  place  under  water, 
and  this  is  the  most  valuable  property  of  the 
cement.  When  this  cement  is  made  into  a  thin 
paste  and  mixed  with  gravel  or  poured  over  broken 
stone,  a  concrete  is  formed  which  soon  hardens  into 
a  mass  with  the  firmness  and  durability  of  stone. 
The  setting  takes  place  quite  rapidly,  which  makes 
it  necessary  that  the  cement  be  used,  that  is,  put 
where  it  is  to  remain,  very  soon  after  it  has  been 
mixed  with  the  water.  The  method  of  using 
cement  is  therefore  quite  different  from  that  of 
mortar.  The  cement  and  sand — if  sand  is  used — 
should  be  thoroughly  mixed  together  while  dry, 
and  in  the  proportion  of  four  parts  of  sand  to  one 
of  cement,  after  which  the  water  is  added,  and 
when  a  uniform  paste  is  obtained,  it  should  goat 
once  to  its  place  of  liardeniug  in  the  wall,  etc. 


Editorial  Correspondence.  —  Items  from 
“Notes  by  the  Way.” 


[Owing  to  the  extra  printing  required  by  the  Supple¬ 
ment,  this  number  goes  to  press  early,  and  Mr.  Judd's 
“Notes  and  Observations  at  the  West ’’have  not  come 
to  hand  as  we  close  these  pages,  except  tho  few 
items  which  we  give  below. — Eds.] 

Quick  Crops  from  Prairie  Soil. 

We  are  now  passing  over  broad  prairies,  still 
unbroken  by  the  plow,  except  here  aud  there 
where  the  new  comers  have  built  “sod  cottages,” 
and  turned  over  a  few  acres  ou  which  are  corn¬ 
stalks  struggling  for  existence.  As  a  rule  with 
those  who  settle  on  prairie  lands — as  hundreds  of 
thousands  have  done,  during  a  year  past,  and  as 
multitudes  are  now  doing  every  month — the  sod 
is  broken  the  first  year,  allowed  to  decay  until 
the  following  spring,  before  a  crop  of  corn  or 
spring  wheat  is  put  in.  It  is  an  immense  gain, 
for  emigrants  from  the  Eastern  States  and  from 
Europe  who  come  hither  early  in  spring,  to  put  in  a 
crop  at  once  that  will  furnish  food  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  winter.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  cau 
be  done  much  more  largely  than  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.  We  have  seen  to-day  and  yester¬ 
day,  fair  corn,  pretty  good  oats,  promising  pota¬ 
toes  and  beans,  all  on  ground  that  in  April  last, 
was  in  its  wild  state.  The  com  and  oats  are  on 
sod  treated  thus :  First  a  team  with  the  usual 
breaking  plow  goes  ahead,  and  a  thin  sod  two  to 
three  inches  deep  is  turned  over  flat.  Following 
immediately  after  is  another  common  plow,  6et  to 
cut  one  to  one  and  a  half  inch  deep,  which  takes 
up  a  second  layer  of  the  under  soil  and  throws  it 
upon  the  turned  sod.  A  light  harrow,  with  the 
teeth  inclined  backward  is  then  put  on  which 
finely  pulverizes  the  top  layer  and  a  little  of  tho 
soil  on  the  sod,  but  without  tearing  up  or  disturb¬ 
ing  the  sod  itself.  This  furnishes  a  good  seed 
bed  in  which  the  corn  is  planted,  and  the  oats 
6own.  They  keep  ahead  of  the  weeds,  and  show 
well  at  this  date. 

Potatoes  in  Presh  Prairie  Sod. 

We  saw  in  one  place  about  half  a  dozen  acres 
in  potatoes  planted  thus  :  The  plow  turned  the 
sod  over  about  three  inches  deep.  A  boy  followed 
the  plow  and  against  the  edge  of  the  turned  fur- 
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row  placed  a  cut  piece  of  potato,  or  a  small  one 
whole,  once  in  every  three  feet  or  so.  The  next 
furrow  covered  them,  and  in  due  time  they  sent  up 
a  good  growth  of  vines  between  the  sods.  The 
Tines  look  very  thrifty,  and  on  opening  a  few  places 
we  found  a  plenty  of  growing  potatoes,  some  of 
them  large  enough  to  cook  to-day  (Aug.  9),  and  all 
promising  a  good  crop.  In  another  place  the 
plowing  was  first  done,  the  sod  opened  with  a  sort 
of  wooden  spud,  the  potatoes  dropped  in,  and  the 
opening  closed  by  drawing  in  a  little  soil  with  a 
hoe.  For  some  reason  this  plot  did  not  look  so 
well  as  the  other,  but  it  may  have  been  due  to 
other  causes  than  the  mode  of  planting.  The  first 
method  required  the  least  work.  The  latter  may 
be  preferable  when  not  ready  to  plant  at  the  time 
of  breaking  up  of  the  prairie  sod. 

Field  Beans  on  Fresh  Prairie. 

"We  have  also  seen  very  good  crops  of  field  beans 
growing  on  land  broken  the  present  year.  These 
were  planted  in  the  cracks  between  the  turned 
sods,  in  some  cases  by  sticking  them  in  by  hand, 
and  in  others  by  forming  a  receptacle  1>£  to  2 
inches  deep  with  a  wooden  implement  like  a  crow¬ 
bar,  with  the  end  flattened  out  to  an  inch  in  thick¬ 
ness,  and  three  or  four  inches  wide,  and  blunt  at 
the  bottom  end.  A  cross  pin  through  it  regulated 
the  depth.  The  holes  were  made  with  a  single 
thrust,  the  seed  dropped,  a  little  dirt  thrown  in, 
and  the  work  was  done.  Another  plan  is  to  use  an 
old  axe,  which  is  struck  down  between  sods,  or  into 
them,  the  seed,  corn  or  beans,  dropped  in,  two 
blows  struck  on  each  side  to  loosen  a  bit  of  the 
soil,  which  is  pressed  down  with  the  foot  to  cover 
the  seed.  These  beans,  as  well  as  the  potatoes  and 
corn  above  described,  will  supply  excellent  nourish¬ 
ing  food  for  man  or  beast  during  the  coming  winter. 

White  turnips  on  prairie  sod  can  be  growm  with 
fair  success,  not  always  with  certainty,  as  in  a  dry 
season  they  may  not  take,  or  may  dry  out  after 
they  have  made  a  good  start.  They  can  be  put  on 
any  broken  sod,  harrowed,  and  60wn  during  July. 

A  Yorkshire  Man  on  a  Prairie  Farm. 

By  an  incident  of  travel,  we  chanced  upon  a  large 
prairie  farm  in  Leyden  Township,  Illinois,  and  had 
a  familiar  chat  with  the  owner,  Freyer  Marwood. 
He  came  from  Yorkshire,  England,  direct  to  the 
West,  and  had  but  a  single  dollar  left  in  his  pocket 
on  arriving  upon  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Mich¬ 
igan.  To-day  (Aug.  9)  we  found  him  with  his  three 
sons  on  a  farm  of  about  600  acres,  all  purchased 
at  from  $50  to  $100  per  acre,  and  paid  for  out  of 
the  products  of  the  farm  itself,  and  he  now  lives 
in  a  fine  residence  recently  erected.  Some  items 
from  his  experience  will  be  interesting  to  many 
young  men  in  the  Eastern  States,  as  well  as  to 
multitudes  in  his  native  country.  They  may  also 
well  be  studied  and  thought  about  by  not  a  few  of 
the  older  and  more  recent  settlers  upon  prairie 
farms  over  much  of  the  West.  By  the  way,  Mr. 
Marwood  says  that  while  young  men  from  crowded 
old  England  may  generally  improve  their  own  con¬ 
dition  by  emigrating  hither,  and  leave  more  room 
and  scope  for  those  remaining  behind,  he  strongly 
advises  the  older  people  not  to  come.  Those  hav¬ 
ing  their  modes  of  thought  and  work  fixed  by 
years  can  not  easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  habits 
of  this  new  country.  They  will  always  be  longing 
for  the  fatherland,  be  uneasy,  and  have  no  certainty 
of  success.  When  he  came  he  resolved  to  at  once 

Become  an  American  Citizen, 

and  adapt  himself  to  the  country  he  had  chosen 
for  his  future  home.  He  registered  immediately, 
and  felt  himself  to  be  henceforth  a  full-blooded 
American,  and  determined  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
Having  learned  the  blacksmith’s  trade  in  youth,  he 
worked  at  this  until  he  acquired  a  few  dollars 
capital.  In  1857  he  rented  40  acres,  with  a  small 
house  on  it,  at  $70  a  year;  raised  what  corn, 
potatoes  and  oats  he  could,  and  after  nearly  five 
years  had  only  a  small  stock  of  cows  left.  In  1861, 
having  learned  the  way  to  work,  he  rented  another 
farm  of  160  acres  at  $  .00  a  year,  and  went  to  raising 
com,  oats,  grass,  and  some  wheat.  At  the  end  of 
four  years  he  had  by  strict  economy  and  hard 
work  paid  the  rent  and  saved  $2,000,  with  some 
stock  and  implements.  In  the  year  1865  he  made 


His  First  Purchase  of  Band, 
a  farm  of  120  acres,  at  $50  per  acre  ($6,000),  paying 
down  his  $2,000,  and  having  six  years  to  pay  the 
balance  of  $4,000.  This  mortgage  he  paid  off  in 
less  than  four  years  out  of  the  products  of  the 
farm.  It  should  be  stated  that  in  all  these  years 
he  cut  more  or  iess  grass  from  the  unoccupied 
prairies  around  him — an  opportunity  not  now  open 
anywhere  near  any  city  or  village.  During  the 
past  11  years  he  has  invested  the  profits  of  the 
farm,  not  in  bonds  and  mortgages,  but  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  farm  itself,  and  then  in  buying  adjoining 
land  of  less  practical  neighbors,  and  putting  that 
into  a  condition  for  profitable  culture.  He  regards 
the  land  as  a  machine  for  producing  crops,  and  for 
it  to  do  its  work  profitably  it  must  be  kept  in  the 
best  condition,  and  be  furnished  with  the  nec¬ 
essary  materials  out  of  which  to  make  crops. 

Using'  Much  Manure  on  Prairie  Soils. 

He  ridicules  the  common  practice  of  burning 
straw  from  new  prairie  land  “to  get  rid  of  it.” 
On  the  contrary,  he  has  from  the  first  saved  and 
worked  into  manure  every  forkful  of  straw  not 
eaten  by  the  stock,  when  he  could  not  sell  it  at 
good  prices  to  villagers  or  city  dealers  who  keep 
horses.  The  teams  carrying  the  straw  to  market 
always  bring  back  a  load  of  manure.  Though  his 
land  is  as  fertile  as  the  average  of  new  prairie,  he 
finds  it  pays  to  put  on  all  the  manure  he  can  make 
and  get.  His  large  crops  of  corn,  oats,  and  grass, 
prove  he  is  correct,  as  docs  the  constant  improve¬ 
ment  in  yield,  instead  of  the  usual  depreciation 
after  a  few  years  of  culture.  Two  tons  per  acre  of 
good  Timothy,  70  bushels  of  oats,  60  to  70  bushels  of 
sound  corn  are  other  evidences.  But  this  is  not  all. 

Another  Secret  of  Success 
is  his  belief  that  he  owns  all  the  soil  under  him,  and 
that  some  of  it  can  be  turned  to  account.  After 
the  first  thin  breaking  and  rotting  of  the  tough 
sod,  he  puts  the  plow  right  down  from  12  to  18 
inches  deep,  and  brings  up  the  buried  stores  of  fer¬ 
tility.  He  plows  the  manure  down  to  the  bottom, 
thus  tempting  the  roots  of  plants  to  go  down  there, 
where  they  find  not  only  food,  but  moisture  and 
coolness  even  in  the  dryest  hot  season.  The  great 
multitude  of  prairie  farmers  who  burn  their  straw, 
and  claim  that  three  or  four-inch  deep  culture  is 
ample,  may  well  take  a  hint  from  Mr.  Marwood 's 
successful  experience.  Facts  tell  stronger  than 
theories  or  whims.  The  leaven  of  English  ideas 
about  deep  plowing  and  heavy  manuring  is  not 
bad,  even  for  slipshod  prairie  farming. 

Other  Items. 

After  breaking  the  sod  one  season,  and  allowing 
it  to  rot  until  spring,  Mr.  M  usually  sows  flax  as  a 
first  crop,  especially  as  it  is  one  that  requires  little 
labor.  This  is  cut  with  the  mowing  machine,  and 
run  through  the  thresher,  and  yields  12  to  14  bush¬ 
els  of  seed  per  acre,  which  seldom  sells  below  $1.80 
per  bushel,  and  often  higher,  Some  of  the  straw 
is  frequently  sold  at  $3  to  $4  per  ton,  only  about 
paying  for  hauling  it  to  the  mill.  As  it  is  of  little 
value  in  itself  for  manure,  it  is  usually  put  at  the 
bottom  of  the  yard  as  an  absorbent  of  the  liquid, 
and  ultimately  mixed  with  the  whole  of  the  ma¬ 
nure.  Flax  after  flax  does  not  do  well.  Oats  or 
corn  generally  follow  the  first  flax  crop.  Oats  do 
not  follow  oats  well.  Corn  may  follow  corn  year 
after  year,  on  good  prairie  soil,  and  for  an  almost 
unlimited  period  if  the  manure  is  saved  and  ap¬ 
plied  on  such  soils.  Poor  to  medium  or  fair  crops 
of  corn  may  be  grown  for  several  years  on  ordinary 
prairie  land,  but  large,  paying  crops  are  the  rule 
on  land  frequently  manured.  The  plowing,  the 
culture,  the  seed,  etc.,  are  the  same  for  a  poor  as 
for  a  good  crop  ;  the  actual  cost  of  applying  the 
manure  is  repaid  several  fold. 

[The  latest  from  Mr.  Judd  is  a  dispatch  stating 
that  he  was  (Aug.  12th)  on  his  way  to  Bismarck.  He 
says :]  I  met  with  many  intelligent  farmers  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  examined  crops  in 
both  those  States.  Fanners  are  in  excellent  spir¬ 
its,  as  they  well  may  be,  with  dairying  generally 
good,  and  crops  of  corn  everywhere  superb.  In 
Wisconsin,  wheat  is  somewhat  below  the  average, 
while  in  Minnesota  it  is  above.  In  the  southeast, 


some  damage  from  the  chinch-bug  is  reported,  but 
in  the  northeast,  the  crop  is  unusually  fine,  and  the 
harvest  weather  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  After 
studying  the  most  recent  official  county  reports, 
we  estimate  the  crop  at  forty-eight  millions  of 
bushels,  which  is  an  increase  over  former  crops  of 
nearly  one-half.  We  find  both  Americans  and  for¬ 
eigners  are  settling  upon  the  Northern  Pacific  R. 
It.  lands,  the  foreigners  probably  predominating.  I 
met  with  an  intelligent  Englishman  who  had  just 
come  over  with  twelve  children.  At  home  he  had 
been  a  large  tenant  fanner  of  the  better  class,  hav¬ 
ing  paid  $4,000  rental  annually.  Here  this  sum 
will  purchase  outright  more  land  than  he  hired  at 
home.  We  do  not  wonder  that  he  reports  that 
many  of  his  neighbors  similarly  situated  are  coming.. 


Stable  Rake  and  Scraper. 

A  handy  combination  rake  and  scraper  for  the 
stable  can  be  made  as  follows  :  Select  a  hard-wood 
stick,  fifteen  inches  in  length,  four  inches  wide, 
and  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  ;  bring  it  to  a  triangu¬ 
lar  shape  in  cross-section  by  shaving  down  ou« 


STABLE  llAKE  AKD  SCRAPER. 


side  to  a  thin  edge.  Bore  six  or  eight  %-inch  holes; 
into  the  unshaved  side,  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
and  insert  in  them  sharpened  hard-wood  pins,  that 
will  project  three  or  four  inches.  A  handle,  of  the 
desired  length,  is  then  made  and  inserted,  and; 
braced,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 
Such  a  tool  may  be  used  to  either  push  or  pull  the 
litter  and  manure,  the  toothed  side  being  especially 
adapted  to  loosening  and  moving  those  portions 
that  the  smooth  side  will  not  catch. 


Swamp  Muck— Its  Value. 

An  item  some  months  ago  to  the  effect  that  it 
had  been  shown  that  an  acre  of  swamp  muck  was 
worth  $25,000,  has  called  out  several  inquiries. 
This  item  referred  to  a  former  article,  and  it  should 
have  explained  that  analysis  shows  that  some  muck 
is  rich  in  fertilizing  constituents,  so  much  so  that- 
at  the  usual  prices  of  nitrogen,  etc.,  an  acre  of  the 
muck  three  feet  deep  had  been  estimated  to  be  worth 
the  sum  named.  Very  few  have  an  idea  of  how 
much  of  a  pile  an  acre  to  the  depth  of  three  feet 
would  make.  The  chemist  may  show  that  muck: 
contains  certain  fertilizing  materials,  yet  that  may 
be  in  an  unavailable  form,  for  the  plant  does  not 
always  find  and  take  out  what  analysis  shows  a  soil 
to  contain,  just  as  the  working  of  a  gold  or  s 
silver  mine  never  turns  out  anything  like  the 
amount  of  metal  that  an  assay  shows  to  be  in  the 
ore.  Muck,  as  to  its  agricultural  value,  has  been- 
both  much  underrated  and  greatly  overestimated. 
There  is  muck  and  muck,  and  it  varies  so  greatly 
in  different  localities  that  to  speak  of  it  as  some¬ 
thing  of  uniform  composition,  like  plaster,  for 
example,  is  liable  to  mislead.  While  a  given  de¬ 
posit  of  muck  may  contain  all  the  elements  of 
fertility,  these  may  not  be  in  a  condition  to  be  avail¬ 
able  as  plant  food,  and  may  even  be  the  case 
that  they  are  in  a  form  that  would  be  injurious 
to  vegetation  were  fresh  muck  to  be  applied  as  a 
fertilizer.  Fresh  muck  applied  to  land  is  of  little  • 
or  no  use.  If  dug  in  the  spring  and  spread,  it  dries 
into  hard  lumps,  and  we  have  known  them  to  retain' 
their  form  the  whole  season.  For  muck  to  be  use¬ 
ful  at  all,  it  must  first  be  brought  into  proper 
mechanical  conditions.  It  should  be  dug  in  fall  or 
early  winter,  so  that  the  frosts  may  break  it  up  and 
thoroughly  pulverize  it.  When  in  the  proper  con¬ 
dition,  and  both  fine  and  dry,  it  may  often  De  used 
to  advantage  in  stables  as  an  absorbent  of  liquid 
manure.  We  say  “  often,”  as  it  may  happen  that 
leaves  or  sawdust  may  be  had  for  bedding  at  much 
less  than  it  would  cost  to  get  out  and  prepare  the 
muck  for  the  purpose.  Each  case  must  be  con- 
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sidered  by  itself,  as  what  would  be  a  profitable 
course  for  one  might  be  the  reverse  for  another. 
One  may  have  a  deposit  of  muck  under  conditions 
which  would  make  it  improper  to  dig  and  remove 
it,  and  the  best  economy  would  be  to  leave  it  where 
it  is.  If,  for  example,  there  is  a  deposit  of  muck 
in  a  low  place,  which  can  not  be  drained  for  want 
of  sufficient  out- fall.  If  the  muck  is  removed  from 
this  there  will  be  large  open  pits  or  ditches  ;  these, 
if  left,  will  become  pools  of  stagnant  water,  sure 
to  be  unsightly,  and  often  unhealthy.  It  is  true, 
these  may  be  filled  up,  but  the  labor  required 
would  probably  more  than  counterbalance  any 
benefits  that  might  come  from  the  use  of  the  muck 
as  an  absorbent  or  a  fertilizer.  It  often  occurs  that 
the  best  use  of  a  deposit  of  muck  is  not  to  remove 
it,  but  to  cultivate  and  improve  it ;  if  it  can  be  done, 
drain  it  thoroughly,  and  it  may  often  be  made  the 
most  valuable  meadow  upon  the  farm.  In  the 
opinion  of  those  who  have  had  the  widest  exper¬ 
ience  in  the  use  of  muck,  this  is  in  many  cases  the 
best  use  to  make  of  a  deposit.  Our  point  is,  that 
with  muck  deposits,  as  with  many  other  things  in 
agriculture,  there  is  no  one  rule  to  meet  all  cases. 
While  it  may  be  best  for  A.  to  dig  his  muck  and  let 
it  find  its  way  to  the  manure  heap,  such  a  course, 
if  followed  by  his  neighbor  B.,  would,  to  use  an 
old  expression,  “  cost  more  than  it  came  to.” 


The  Preservation  of  Corn  Fodder  in  Silos. 

In  an  article  with  this  heading  last  month,  the 
principle  upon  which  corn  fodder  and  other  green 
fodder  is  preserved  by  ensilage  was  described.  It 
is,  in  brief,  to  cut  the  fodder  as  fine  as  may  be,  to 
store  it  in  air-tight  tanks  or  silos  as  compactly  as 
possible,  and  to  cover  it  as  closely  as  practicable  ; 
all  the  preparation  in  the  way  of  structures  and 
every  operation  in  filling  them  having  for  its  object 
the  most  thorough  exclusion  of  the  air.  To  those 
who  would  investigate  the  matter  in  full,  we  give 
the  following  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  should  be 
no  novelty  to  the  readers  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Though  there  had  been  previous  references 
to  what  is  known  in  Germany  as  “  sour  keep,”  in 
which  clover,  beet  leaves,  etc.,  were  preserved,  the 
first  important  article  we  now  remember  was  on 
“Sour  Fodder  Making,”  by  a  Hungarian  corres¬ 
pondent,  published  in  October,  1873,  p.  370.  This 
described,  with  an  illustration,  the  method  of 
cultivating  fodder  com  and  storing  it  in  pits  or 
ditches,  as  practised  in  Hungary,  and  does  not  re¬ 
quire  a  building  expressly  for  the  purpose.  In 
August,  1874,  p.  297,  we  gave,  from  the  same  corre¬ 
spondent,"  Sour  Fodder  Making  in  Hungary.”  This 
described  the  Hungarian  method  of  storing  beets 
and  other  roots,  previously  cut,  with  chaff  in  pits 
or  stacks  partly  below  ground  and  covered  with 
straw  and  earth,  with  an  engraving  showing  a  pit. 

In  April,  1875,  pages  139-40,  we  gave  an  illus¬ 
trated  description  of  “  A  Dairy  Barn”  in  Westches¬ 
ter  County,  N.  Y.,  in  which  an  account  was  given 
of  a  pit  for  the  storage  of  brewers’-grains.  Several 
thousand  bushels  of  grains  were  kept  in  good 
condition  for  months,  simply  by  excluding  the  air. 

About  this  time  the  preservation  of  green  fodder 
attracted  much  attention  in  Belgium  and  France, 
and  several  articles  by  farmers  and  professors  in 
agricultural  schools  appeared  in  the  Journal  cV 
Agriculture  Pratique  (Paris,  the  leading  agricultural 
journal  of  France),  giving  methods  and  reporting 
general  success.  The  important  portions  of  these 
articles  were  presented  in  a  condensed  form  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  June,  1875,  pages  222- 
223,  with  six  illustrations  showing  simple  pits  and 
extensive  receptacles  for  the  fodder  built  entirely 
above  ground,  with  the  method  of  filling,  etc. 

In  September,  1877,  pages  335-836,  we  described 
"  An  American  Silo.”  This  gave  two  illustrations 
of  the  pit  attached  to  the  Westchester  Co.,  N.  Y., 
barn  (described  in  April,  ’75),  with  hints  as  to  the  I 
utilization  of  such  pits  for  the  storing  of  corn  fodder. 

In  1877  Mr.  Auguste  GofFart,  an  eminent  French 
agriculturist,  published  at  Paris  a  work  on  “En¬ 
silage.”  This  was  translated  by  J.  B.  Brown,  of 
New  York,  and  published  in  1879.  Besides  Gof- 
lart’s  original  work,  this  had  an  appendix  giving 


several  other  articles  and  notes  by  that  author  and 
several  of  his  countrymen,  the  experience  of  Fran¬ 
cis  Morris  of  Maryland,  extracts  from  the  American 
Agriculturist,  besides  a  note  giving  “  Conclusions 
of  the  Translator,”  in  which  he  6ays:  “The  first 
notice  of  this  matter  in  this  country  seems  to  have 
been  made  in  the  American  Agriculturist  of  June, 
1875.”  As  shown  above,  Mr.  B.  was  not  exactly 
right  as  to  the  date,  though  quite  correct  as  to  the 
fact.  This  work  was,  we  believe,  published  by  the 
“N.  Y.  Plow  Company,”  in  part  at  least  to  aid  in 
the  sale  of  the  implements  made  by  them  for  the 
cultivation  and  cutting  of  fodder  corn.  In  April, 
1879,  we  gave  an  engraving  and  description  of  the 
“Ensilage  Cutter,”  aud  in  July  of  the  same  year 
noted  that  a  supplement  to  Mr.  Brown’s  translation 
had  been  published  in  a  pamphlet  form. 

On  July  6th  last,  Mr.  O.  B.  Potter  read  before 
the  “Farmers’  Club  of  the  American  Institute” 
a  paper  giving  his  experience  in  preserving  fod¬ 
der  by  ensilage.  This  appeared  in  the  “  N.  Y. 
World”  of  July  9tli.  Mr.  Potter’s  address  is  not 
given,  but  we  infer  that  he  lives  in  Westchester, 
N.  Y.  Had  there  been  some  one  present  to  ques¬ 
tion  the  writer  upon  a  few  points  which  need  ex 
planation,  this  would  be  the  most  direct,  practi¬ 
cal,  and  compact  presentation  of  the  subject  of 
ensilage  that  we  have  yet  seen. 

The  latest  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
subject  has  this  title  :  “The  Book  of  Ensilage  ;  or 
the  New  Dispensation  for  Farmers.  Experience 
with  Ensilage  at  ‘  Winning  Farm.’  How  to  pro¬ 
duce  Milk  for  one  cent  per  quart ;  Butter  for  ten 
cents  per  pound  ;  Beef  for  four  cents  per  pound ; 
Mutton  for  uothing,  if  wool  is  thirty  cents  per 
pound.  By  John  M.  Bailey,  Proprietor  of  ‘  Winning 
Farm,’  Billerica,  Mass.,  and  ‘  Virginia  Stock  Farm,’ 
Sussex  Co.,  Va.  Billerica,  Mass.  Published  by  the 
Author.  1880.”  There  are  also  60me  quotations  on 
the  title  page  which  we  omit.  Preceding  this  title 
page  is  an  advertisement  of  “  Bailey’s  Practical 
Tree  Trimmer,”  one  of  “  Mammoth  Ensilage  Seed 
Corn,”  aud  a  portrait  of  “Yours  Respectfully  John 
M.  Bailey,”  and  also  Mr.  Bailey’s  hat.  Of  intro¬ 
duction  and  contents  there  are  10  pages  ;  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Ensilage  111  pages  are  devoted.  The  Horses, 
Sheep,  Shorthorns,  and  Swine,  for  sale  by  the  author 
are  described  in  81  pages  and  28  pages  of  “  The 
Book  of  Ensilage  ”  are  occupied  by  advertisements 
of  animals,  fertilizers,  implements,  etc.,  offered  by 
other  parties.  As  mutton  can  be,  according  to  the 
title  page,  raised  “for  nothing”  if  one  gets  enough 
for  his  wool,  so  we  supposes  book  can  be  published 
“for  nothing,”  if  one  can  get  enough  advertise¬ 
ments,  at  good  prices.  Less  than  half  of  “The  Book 
of  Ensilage”  is  occupied  by  ensilage,  the  larger  half 
being  an  advertising  medium. 

Having  referred  the  reader  to  the  sources  of  infor¬ 
mation,  we  recapitulate  the  important  points.  Our 
Hungarian  friend  described  a  pit  dug  in  dry  soil,  12 
feet  deep,  12  feet  wide  at  top,  6  feet  at  bottom,  and 
as  long  as  need  be  (10  to  20  rods) ;  he  stated  that 
this  might  be  walled  if  stone  or  brick  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  cheaply,  but  that  this  was  not  necessary. 
Later  writers  prefer  to  make  the  pits  wholly,  or  in 
part,  above  ground,  and  advise  them  to  be  care¬ 
fully  walled  with  brick,  stones,  or  concrete.  Some 
French  pits  built  quite  underground,  and  lined 
with  masonry,  are  9  feet  wide  above,  6  feet  below, 
6  feet  deep,  and  75  feet  long.  Goffart  built  6ome 
of  his  silos  entirely  above  ground,  but,  on  the 
whole,  prefers  to  have  them  one-ha.f  their  hight 
below  ground,  and  this  is  the  plan  generally  pre¬ 
ferred.  According  to  Bailey,  a  silo  12  feet  high 
aud  wide,  and  30  feet  long,  will  hold  80  to  100  tons 
of  fodder,  or  enough  to  winter  12  to  15  cows.  The 
walls  should  be  thick  enough  to  resist  the  pressure 
of  the  earth  without,  and  those  above  ground,  the 
pressure  from  within ;  where  concrete  is  used,  they 
should  be  15  inches  thick.  As  the  fodder  soon 
wilts  and  occupies  less  space  than  before  the 
mass  settles,  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  pit,  or  the  character  of 
the  interior  surface  of  the  walls,  to  prevent  the 
mass  from  settling  evenly  and  becoming  compact 
and  solid  throughout.  A  suitable  roof  is  needed 
to  shed  rain.  The  cutter  should  cut  the  corn  into 
half-inch  lengths  or  smaller,  and  be  run  by  steam 


or  horse  power.  The  fodder  com  should  be  cut  at 
the  time  it  is  in  its  best  condition  for  feeding,  i.  e., 
when  the  “  silk”  first  appears.  The  cut  fodder  is 
trampled  down  as  close  as  possible,  and  during  the 
intervals  of  the  work  of  filling,  planks  should  be 
put  on  the  top  upon  which  weights  are  placed. 

Formerly  a  portion  of  6traw  was  put  with  the 
com  fodder,  but  this  is  not  now  regarded  as  neces¬ 
sary  or  even  desirable ;  neither  is  salt  needed 
to  preserve  the  fodder,  though  sufficient  may  be 
added  to  make  the  food  palatable  to  the  animals. 

The  pits  or  silos  are  not  filled  at  once  ;  after  what 
may  be  cut  in  a  day,  or  enough  to  fill  the  pit  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  feet,  has  been  put  in,  it  is 
allowed  to  remain  for  about  36  hours,  is  then 
thoroughly  trodden  down,  and  a  similar  deposit  of 
freshly-cut  fodder  placed  upon  it,  and  so  on. 

Great  importance  is  attached  to  the  proper  clos¬ 
ing  up  when  the  pit  is  full.  The  successful  keep¬ 
ing  of  this  fodder  depends  upon  exclusion  of  air. 

M.  Goffart  prefers  to  cover  his  by  first  placing  a 
layer  of  several  inches  of  straw  upon  the  surface  ; 
upon  this  he  puts  boards  or  planks  laid  crosswise, 
so  that  they  may  be  taken  out  one  by  one,  as  the 
fodder  is  removed  in  feeding.  The  boards  should 
fit  closely  at  their  edges,  and  upon  them  are  to  be 
placed  weights  to  keep  up  a  continuous  pressure 
upon  the  mass  below.  For  this  purpose  logs, 
stones,  bricks,  or  other  heavy  material  may  be 
used,  or  old  bags,  or,  preferably,  boxes  filled  with 
earth  may  be  made  to  serve  as  weights. 

Mr.  Potter  prefers  to  cover  the  fodder  first  with 
straw  for  about  two  inches,  and  upon  this  a  layer 
of  clean  earth  at  least  six  inches  deep.  After  the 
earth  has  been  in  place  a  week  or  so,  it  is  ex¬ 
amined,,  and  if  any  cracks  are  found  they  are  to  be 
closed  with  fresh  earth.  This  examination  should 
be  repeated  two  or  three  times.  Mr.  P.  does  not 
find  that  any  other  weight  beyond  that  of  the 
earth  is  necessary,  but  suggests  that  should  ad¬ 
ditional  pressure  be  desired,  it  may  be  secured  by 
increasing  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  earth. 

If  pits  are  made  in  the  open  ground,  they  should 
be  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  straw  and  several 
inches  of  earth,  putting  on  as  much  as  would  be 
required  in  the  locality  for  protecting  turnips,  etc. 

We  have  had  special  reference  to  the  preservation 
of  fodder  corn,  but  the  process  is  equally  applicable 
to  other  green  fodder  crops,  such  as  sorghum,  the 
various  millets,  etc.  Where  beets  are  raised  in  large 
quantities  their  leaves  may  be  preserved,  and 
where  cabbages  are  grown  for  market  there  is  a 
large  amount  of  refuse  leaves  that  could  be  thus 
put  down — indeed  the  process  is  really  a  modifica¬ 
tion  of  that  for  making  sour-krout. 

Clover  has  long  been  preserved  in  this  manner  in 
Germany.  A  friend  who  has  seen  it  fed,  describes 
the  clover  as  coming  out  as  a  brown,  “cheesy” 
mass,  which  has  a  strong  odor  of  fresh  clover, 
and  which  the  cattle  eat  with  the  greatest  relish. 

Mr.  Potter,  in  the  paper  referred  to,  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  clover  preserved  in  this  manner, 
and  says :  “Among  all  our  products  in  the  North¬ 
ern  States  there  is  none  that  will  be  more  enhanced 
in  value  by  this  system  than  red  clover.”  He 
advises  the  mixing  of  clover,  or  grass  in  which 
clover  predominates,  in  the  same  pit  with  and 
through  the  fodder  corn.  He  says:  “The  clover 
becomes,  after  the  first  fermentation,  a  putty-like 
mass,  which  fills  the  interstices  of  the  coarser  and 
more  fibrous  fodder, and  thus  makes  the  whole  much 
more  compact  and  weighty  than  it  would  other¬ 
wise  be,  while  it  improves  the  quality  of  the  food.” 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  that  we  think  that 
there  is  sufficient  merit  in  this  method  of  preserv¬ 
ing  green  fodder,  to  make  it  worth  while  for  our 
farmers  to  look  into  and  experiment  with.  The 
trouble  with  every  new  thing  is  that  some  enthusiast 
gets  hold  of  and  advocates  it  in  an  extravagant 
manner,  as  the  one  thing  that  is  to  bring  in  the 
“good  time  coming.”  He  finds  followers,  who 
abandon  the  old  ways  for  the  new,  and  not  finding 
the  new  all  that  they  expected,  overlook  the  real 
merits  it  may  have,  and  denounce  it  as  a  whole. 
Our  advice  is  to  “go  slow.”  Try  every  new  plan 
of  promise  to  see  how  far  it  may  be  useful  to  you  ; 
examine  its  faults  as  well  as  its  merits.  Those 
leaders  who  start  off  with  a  band  of  music  and  a 
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'•hurrah,  boys,”  have  their  use,  but  as  guides  are 
not  so  safe  as  those  who  work  carefully  and  quietly. 


Apples,  Apple  Juice,  Cider,  Vinegar. 

This  is  most  emphatically  “the  bearing  year” 
with  apples.  Not  only  are  well  kept  orchards  in 
full  bearing,  but  every  superannuated  and  half-de¬ 
cayed  tree,  and  every  scrub  and  chance  seedling  by 
the  roadside,  is  loaded  in  a  manner  seldom  seen  in 
a  lifetime.  With  this  abundance  it  is  evident  that 
with  apples  there  will  be  a  glut  in  the  market. 
There  will  be  no  room  except  “  higher  up,”  and 
those  who  send  poor  fruit  to  market  had  better  use 
their  barrels  for  fire-wood,  and  save  the  freight 
charges.  There  is  always  a  certain  demand  to  be 
met,  but  this  year  only  the  select  fruit  will  supply 
it.  In  years  of  plenty,  careful  selection  and  neat 
packages  tell.  The  almost  daily  inquiries  as  to 
fruit  dryers  show  that  preparations  are  being  made 
to  dry  a  share  of  this  abundance,  and  we  hope  by 
this  article  to  anticipate  the  inquiries  that  will  soon 
be  made  as  to  disposing  of  the  fruit  in  the  various 
liquid  forms.  Apple  juice,  as  it  comes  from  the 
press,  or  “sweet  cider,”  is  liked  by  many,  and  we 
have  inquiries  as  to  keeping  it  in  the  unfermeuted 
state.  Preserving  powders  are  advertised,  and  some 
of  these  from  their  effectiveness  in  preserving  fruit 
will  no  doubt  keep  fruit  juice  equally  well.  The 
majority  will  wish  to  preserve  their  sweet  cider 
without  addition,  and  these  can  treat  it  by  the  same 
method  used  in  canning  fruit.  Heat  the  cider  to 
the  boiling  point,  bottle  and  cork  it  while  still  hot. 
When  apple  juice  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  natural 
ferment  it  contains  causes  a  change  to  take  place. 
The  sugar  in  the  juice  is  converted  into  alcohol, 
and  carbonic  acid  is  given  off.  This  process  may 
be  carried  on  until  all  the  sugar  is  decomposed, 
when  it  is  “hard”  cider.  The  fermeutation  may 
be  arrested  at  the  desired  point  by  bottling,  and 
sparkling  cider  will  be  the  result.  This,  which  is 
also  called  “champagne  cider,”  can  only  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  bottling  before  the  fermentation  is  quite 
finished.  The  best  still  cider  is  made  from  late 
ripening  apples,  when  the  weather  is  cool,  fer¬ 
mented  slowly  at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible, 
taking  care  to  exclude  the  access  of  air ;  wheu  fer¬ 
mentation  has  quite  ceased,  the  cider  should  be 
racked  off  into  a  clean  cask,  and  kept  securely 
bunged  or  bottled.  The  great  use  of  apples  in  this 
year  will  be  to  make  vinegar.  In  the  fermentation 
of  cider,  the  sugar  of  the  apple  juice  is  converted 
into  alcohol,  and  in  making  vinegar,  that  alcohol  is 
changed  into  acetic  acid.  The  conditions  of  this 
change  are  full  exposure  to  the  air  and  a  high  tem¬ 
perature.  The  richer  the  cider  in  alcohol,  the 
stronger  will  be  the  vinegar,  and  the  more  slowly 
will  the  change  take  place.  Ordinarily,  the  eider 
is  put  away  in  the  cellar  or  some  out-building,  and 
in  time,  it  may  be  two  or  three  years  or  more,  will 
be  found  to  be  changed  into  vinegar.  Those  who 
have  heard  of  the  “  quick  vinegar  process,”  think¬ 
ing  it  can  be  applied  to  cider;  we  are  often  asked 
to  give  a  description  of  it.  In  this  process,  a  liquid 
containing  alcohol,  usually  in  the  form  of  cheap 
whiskey,  is  converted  into  vinegar  in  a  few  hours. 
But  this  is  not  applicable  to  ciders  for  in  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  cider  or  other  fruit  juices,  the  change 
into  vinegar  is  accompanied  by  the  growth  of  a 
very  low  form  of  plant,  “the  mother,”  as  it  is 
usually  called,  and  this  would  so  clog  up  the  ap¬ 
paratus  of  ihe  quick  method  as  to  very  soon  put  a 
stop  to  it.  Still,  the  change  of  cider  may  be  greatly 
hastened.  Those  who  make  cider  vinegar  on  a 
large  scale  have  a  house  especially  for  the  work, 
and  this  is  heated  to  about  70°.  Vinegar  can  not 
be  made  rapidly  at  a  much  lower  temperature.  Ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air  is  important,  hence  the  casks  are 
not  filled,  but  only  partly  so,  in  order  to  expose  a 
broad  surface  of  the  liquid  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
Exposure  is  increased  by  frequently  transferring 
the  cider  from  one  cask  to  another,  letting  it  run 
very  slowly.  Exposure  can  be  promoted  by  allow¬ 
ing  the  partly  formed  vinegar  to  slowly  run  down 
a  long  trough,  and  also  by  allowing  it  to  trickle 
over  corn  cobs  placed  in  a  cask,  the  cobs  having 
been  previously  washed  and  soaked  in  good  vin¬ 
egar.  Old  vinegar  acts  as  a  ferment,  and  hastens 


the  change,  and  the  mixing  of  new  and  partly 
formed  vinegar  with  a  portion  of  old  and  strong 
vinegar  helps  the  change.  Another  method  to 
hasten  vinegar  making  is  to  add  yeast  to  cider,  or 
what  produces  the  same  effect,  the  “  mother  ”  from 
vinegar  barrels.  The  conditions  for  the  most  rapid 
conversion  of  cider  into  vinegar  may  be  summed 
up :  A  temperature  of  at  least  70°,  all  possible  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  air,  the  addition  of  old  vinegar  to  the 
new  or  the  use  of  “  mother.”  It  should  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  weaker  the  cider  in  sugar  the  weaker 
will  be  the  vinegar,  and  the  more  rapid  the  change. 


A  Convenient  Fruit  Picker. 

A  leading  daily  paper,  a  short  time  ago,  an¬ 
nounced  that  some  one  had  invented  an  implement 
for  picking  fruit,  and  went  on  to  describe  one  of 
the  oldest  devices  for  the  purpose,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  invention,  and  it  was  no  doubt  new  to  that 
writer.  Fruit  pickers  have  long  been  in  use,  and 
the  records  of  the  Patent  Office  will  show  that  a 
great  variety  have  been  invented.  Some  of  them  are 
too  complicated  to  come  into  general  use.  A  fruit 
picker  is  only  of  use  to  bring  down  such  fruits  as 
cannot  be  reached  by  hand,  from  a  ladder  or  other¬ 
wise,  as  those  that  grow  in  such  positions  are 
usually  the  finest  specimens,  and  too  valuable  to 
be  shaken  off,  it  is  worth  while  to  take  some 
trouble  to  secure  them  in  a  perfect  condition.  We 
have  shown  in  a  former  volume  that  a  fruit  picker 
may  be  made  from  an  old  fruit  can  ;  the  can,  with  a 
V-shaped  notch  cut  in  the  upper  edge,  is  fastened 
to  a  suitable  pole,  putting  a  lock  of  hay,  some 
paper,  or  other  soft  material  in  the  can  to  prevent 
bruising.  By  catching  the  stem  in  the  V-shaped 
notch,  the  fruit  is  readily  detached  and  brought 
down.  But  such  a  picker,  though  effective,  is  only 
a  make-shift,  and  as  it  has  to  be  lowered  to  remove 
each  fruit,  it  makes  hard  work.  A  better  picker, 
and  one  that  is  quite  as  good  as  any,  is  one  in¬ 
vented  by  Jas.  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  who 
sent  the  sample  from  which  the  engraving  was 
made.  It  is  a  bottomless  dish,  3  inches  high,  5 
inches  across  at  the  top,  and  3i  inches  at  bottom, 
made  of  tin,  with  a  socket  to  receive  a  pole  of  con¬ 
venient  length.  Above 
the  edge  there  project 
two  stout  iron  wires  of 
the  shape  seen  in  the 
cut ;  these  are  close  to¬ 
gether  below  and  di¬ 
verge  above,  and  serve 
as  fiDgers  to  catch  the 
stem  and  detach  the 
fruit.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  portion  of  the 
affair  is  not  shown  in 
the  engraving;  this  is  a 
bottomless  bag,  or  hose, 
of  cotton  cloth,  of  the 
diameter  of  the  bottom 
of  the  picker,  to  which 
it  is  attached  by  means 
of  a  small  copper  wire ;  it  should  be  about  two 
feet  longer  than  the  pole.  If  poles  of  differ¬ 
ent  lengths  are  used,  then  the  hose  may  be  made 
longer  by  having  extra  pieces  to  be  buttoned  toge¬ 
ther.  To  use  the  picker,  the  pole  is  held  in  one 
hand,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  hose  is  taken  in 
the  other,  and  turned  up  to  about  four  feet  from 
the  bottom,  thus  forming  a  loop.  A  fruit  is  de¬ 
tached  and  drops  into  this  looped  part  of  the  hose ; 
the  next  one,  if  allowed  to  fall  directly  against  the 
other,  would  bruise  both  ;  to  prevent  this,  the 
hose  is  grasped  by  the  hand  that  holds  its  lower 
end,  closing  it  sufficiently  to  break  the  fall,  and 
then  releasing  the  hose  to  allow  the  fruit  to  pass 
down.  Wheu  the  weight  becomes  inconvenient, 
the  end  of  the  hose  is  turned  down,  and  the  fruit 
allowed  to  slip  gently  into  a  basket.  Mr.  Ten  Eyck 
furnishes  the  picker  complete,  except  the  handle, 
to  those  who  prefer  to  buy  one  rather  than  make  it, 
but  he  has  not  patented  it.  He  writes  :  “  My  ob¬ 
ject  in  sending  it  to  the  American  Agriculturist  is  to 
give  every  one  the  privilege  of  making  and  using  it,” 
thus  showing  a  liberal  spirit  which  his  brother 
fruit-growers  will  without  doubt  appreciate. 


What  is  Founder  ? 

In  works  on  Veterinary  Surgery,  the  trouble  pop¬ 
ularly  known  as  “Founder”  is  described  as  La- 
minitis,  or  an  Inflammation,  of  the  Foot.  This  dis¬ 
ease  appears  iu  two  forms.  In  the  simple  form  the 
sensitive  lamina  of  the  foot  and  the  equally  sensi¬ 
tive  sole  are  affected,  while  in  the  more  severe 
form  the  bones  of  the  foot  are  also  included. 
Among  the  many  causes  of  this  disease,  perhaps 
the  most  common  is  the  severe  concussion  from 
fast  driving  on  hard  roads,  over-exertion  and  over¬ 
feeding,  and  drinking  cold  water  when  the  horse  is 
heated.  The  treatment  recommended  by  Dr.  Wil¬ 
liams,  one  of  the  most  eminent  authorities,  consists 
in  the  administration  of  mild  purgatives.  Tincture 
of  Aconite  in  small  and  repeated  doses,  as  a  febri¬ 
fuge,  with  poultices  to  the  foot  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  disease  and  cold  applications  later.  He 
recommends  also  the  application  of  Mr.  Broad’s 
shoes.  Mr.  Broad’s  plan  is  :  “  As  early  as  possi- 


broad’s  shoe  for  foundered  horses. 


ble,  get  lightly  nailed  on  the  feet  affected,  extremely 
stout,  wide-webbed  and  long-bar  shoes,  made 
from  iron  about  twice  the  ordinary  thickness  that  the 
particular  horse’s  shoes  are  made  from  ;  make  them 
gradually  thin  from  behind  the  quarters,  so  that 
the  heel  part  of  the  shoes  is  wide  and  thin,  and 
fitted  rocker  fashion,  which  enables  the  horse  to 
throw  his  weight  where  he  tries  to,  much  better 
than  he  can  in  ordinary  shoes  or  without  any ;  that 
is,  off  the  pedal  bone  on  to  the  soft  elastic  tissues 
and  tendon  behind  it,  which  are  much  less  vascular 
and  sensitive.”  Mr.  Broad’s  shoe  for  foundered 
horses  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving. 


Success  with  the  Currant  Crop. 

Our  long-time  correspondent,  “  W.  C.,”  who  is 
never  led  away  by  enthusiasm,  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  bit  of  experience.  We  may  say  that  his  place 
is  on  the  Connecticut  shore  of  Long  Island  Sound, 
and  that  his  sales  were  made  in  one  of  the  many 
prosperous  small  towns  of  that  locality: — “I  have 
been  experimenting  with  the  currant  for  the  last 
five  years,  on  a  small  scale,  and  the  present  season 
have  produced  120  quarts  on  three  square  rods,  and 
they  were  sold  to  a  huckster  at  12  cents  a  quart, 
wholesale.  They  retailed  at  16  cents  a  quart,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  village.  At  the  wholesale  rate,  the 
amount  of  sales  for  an  acre  would  be  $768.  The 
varieties  were  the  ‘  Red  Dutch,’  ‘  Versailles,’ 
‘White  Grape,’  and  ‘Cherry.’  About  half  of  the 
patch  were  ‘  Red  Dutch  ’  in  full  bearing,  and  the 
other  part  in  various  stages  of  growth — none  of 
them  in  full  bearing.  The  rows  of  plants  were 
four  feet  apart,  and  the  plants  three  and  a  half  feet 
apart  in  the  row.  The  plot  had  received  a  liberal 
dressing  of  Canada  ashes  two  years  before,  which  1 
think  one  of  the  best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  for  all 
kinds  of  fruit.  It  also  received  last  fall  a  top¬ 
dressing  of  manure  from  the  pigsty  and  sea-weed 
from  the  shore,  which  was  worked  in  with  the  fork 
this  spring.  The  stools  were  thinned  out  severely 
this  spring,  and  the  ground  kept  in  good  cultiva¬ 
tion  until  the  fruit  was  set.  The  currant  worm  at¬ 
tacked  the  bushes  soon  after  the  leaves  came  out, 
and  was  subdued  with  a  single  application  of  White 
Hellebore  mixed  with  water — say  a  large  table¬ 
spoonful  to  eight  gallons  of  water.  Hardly  a  worm 
could  be  found  alive  the  morning  after  the  appli¬ 
cation.  The  mixture  was  applied  with  a  garden 
syringe,  which  sends  the  liquid  with  such  force  that 
every  leaf  gets  a  drenching.  Another  crop  of 
worms  appeared  in  June,  and  the  Hellebore  made 
short  work  with  them.  Three  things  are  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  application  of  this  poison.  1.  The 
White  Hellebore  should  be  fresh  from  the  drug 
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store.  2.  It  should  be  thoroughly  applied  so  as  to 
wet  every  leaf.  3.  The  application  should  be  made 
as  soon  as  the  worms  make  their  appearance.  The 
crop  was  remarkably  clean  and  handsome.  The  cost 
of  the  production  did  not  exceed  one  cent  a  quart.” 


Tim  Bunker  on  Too  Muck  Going  West. 

- - 

Mr.  Editor  :  I  got  your  letter  this  morning  just 
as  I  had  got  my  scythe  ground  and  was  going  to 
mowing  on  that  Horse  Pond  lot,  where  the  grass  is 
breast  high.  We  use  the  hand-scythe  occasionally 
just  to  keep  our  hand  in.  Three  young  men  were 
waiting  to  strike  in  with  me,  calculating  to  give  the 
old  feller  a  sweat  afore  noon;  so  you  see  I  could 
not  possibly  stop  to  write  anything  until  that  grass 
was  in  the  swathe,  and  them  young  fellers  were  so 
tuckered  out  that  they  wished  they  were  where  the 
grass  was  lying  down.  That  Horse  Pond  lot  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  an  eye-sore  to  Jake  Frink,  but  is  lovely 
as  a  rose  to  the  rest  of  Hookertown.  Ye  see,  it  has 
been  giving  me  three  ton  to  the  acre  regular  every 
season  for  nigh  on  to  twenty  years,  and  has  been 
preaching  tile-drain  and  high  farming  to  all  Hook¬ 
ertown  and  the  rest  of  mankind,  through  the 
American  Agriculturist.  It  may  not  have  been 
worth  much  to  the  rest  of  mankind,  but  it  was  a 
grand  job  for  me,  and  has  paid  enough  sight  better 
than  any  bank  stock,  or  Government  bands,  I  ever 
saw,  twice  over.  It  was  waste  land ;  it  is  a  pro¬ 
ductive  meadow,  making  money  for  me  every  day 
in  the  year.  Jake  uever  seems  to  have  forgiven  me 
for  the  change  wrought,  and  every  season,  when  the 
purple  heads  of  the  herd’s-grass  are  blooming  and 
waving  in  the  breeze,  he  seems  to  be  afflicted  with 
something  worse  than  hay  fever.  [The  Squire  still 
uses  the  early  New  England  name  of  “  herds-grass” 
for  what  is  called  Timothy  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  at  present  the  name  is  in  frequent  use 
in  New  England. — Ed.]  I  hope  he’ll  get  over  it  by 
and  by.  However,  I  do  not  lay  up  anything  agin 
him  ;  I  am  ready  to  do  him  a  kindness  any  time, 
especially  to  buy  another  Horse  Pond  lot  whenever 
he  has  one  to  sell. 

There  is  a  deal  of  talk  now  about  going  West,  as 
there  has  been  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  I  am 
about  tired  on’t.  If  I  read  the  census  statistics 
aright,  we  have  had  enough  of  this  business  for  the 
good  of  the  older  States,  and  it  is  about  time  Gree¬ 
ley’s  advice,  “Go  West,  young  man,”  was  laid  on 
the  shelf.  Up  in  Windham  County,  every  farming 
town  shows  a  loss  of  population  in  the  last  ten 
years,  and  this  is  true  of  every  rural  district  in  the 
State,  and,  probably,  true  of  all  the  older  States. 
Taking  the  whole  State  through,  there  has  only 
been  an  increase  of  about  60,000  in  ten  years,  and 
this  is  wholly  in  the  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns.  Many  of  the  farming  towns  have  less  popu¬ 
lation  than  they  had  fifty  years  ago.  Meanwhile, 
Connecticut  has  swallowed  Greeley’s  philosophy 
whole,  and  is  sending  off  millions  of  money  every 
year,  with  her  sons  and  daughters,  to  the  far  West. 
There  is  a  clean  broad  belt  of  them  all  the  way  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Connecticut  capital  and  muscles, 
invested  in  California  soil,  raises  wheat  and  sends  it 
back  to  feed  her  people.  We  import  in  large  quan¬ 
tities  almost  everything  that  can  be  raised  on  the 
farm — beef,  pork,  butter,  cheese,  mutton,  lambs, 
hay,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  Not  a  quarter  of  the 
corn  consumed  in  Hookertown  is  raised  here,  or  on 
Connecticut  soil ;  it  comes  up  to  Shadtown  by  the 
sloop  and  schooner  load — much  of  it  already 
ground,  and  the  balance  ground  in  our  mills  and 
sold  to  livery  stables,  to  farmers  even,  and  every 
one  who  has  use  for  corn  meal.  The  family  pig  in 
the  village,  with  few  exceptions,  is  fattened  on 
Western  corn.  We  consume  immense  quantities 
of  Western  beef — fresh,  corned,  canned;  Western 
pork  and  lard,  cheese,  butter,  etc.  While  this  is 
the  case,  farming  property  is  very  generally  getting 
cheap.  Farms  in  many  parts  of  the  State  can  be 
bought  for  a  little  more  than  what  the  buildings 
cost  fifty  years  ago,  or  less.  The  buildings  often 
times  are  in  fair  condition,  enough  sight  better 
than  a  dug-out  or  the  cheap  frame  dwellings  that 
Eastern  men  are  content  to  live  in  on  the  prairies. 
These  old  farms  can  be  bought  for  from  twenty  to 
thirty  dollars  an  acre,  as  the  advertising  agencies 


show.  They  furnish  shelter,  fuel,  and  food  for  the 
family — the  three  great  necessities.  They  are  in 
the  midst  of  good  markets  near  at  hand,  good 
schools,  churches,  and  good  neighbors.  The  climate 
is  about  all  that  can  be  desired  for  Connecticut 
people.  There  may  be  enterprise,  adventure,  and 
romance  in  going  away  from  home,  but  in  many 
cases  I  do  not  believe  it  pays.  Some  men  draw 
prizes,  but  a  great  many,  blauks.  1  have  seen  too 
many  men  come  back,  heart  sick  and  body  sick, 
poor  and  discouraged,  to  take  much  stock  in  far- 
off  homesteads. 

I’m  ready  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is  in 
me.  One  grand  reason  offered  for  going  West  is 
lack  of  room  here.  Well,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  double  the  cultivated  acres  of  Con¬ 
necticut  by  going  deeper  into  the  soil.  That  two 
acres  of  Horse  Pond  did  not  pay  the  interest  on  ten 
dollars  an  acre ;  it  now  pays  the  interest  on  two 
hundred,  easy  ;  it  virtually  added  twenty  acres  or 
more  to  Connecticut  farm  lands,  and  became  a 
profitable  and  safe  investment,  as  long  as  it  is 
looked  after.  Now,  we  have,  in  almost  every  town 
in  the  State,  large  tracts  of  land  that  only  need 
draining  to  make  ’em  yield  double.  Oftentimes 
draining  will  quadruple  their  value.  But  if  only 
doubled,  they  would  carry  twice  the  men  and  twice 
the  stock  they  now  carry.  There  are  large  tracts 
of  stony  land,  now  in  gasture,  that  can  be  cleared 
and  made  profitable  ;  there  are  still  larger  tracts  of 
sandy  and  light  loams,  called  worn-out  lands,  that 
only  need  capital  and  brain  manure  to  be  made  pro¬ 
fitable.  A  small  part  of  the  capital  that  goes  off 
with  our  sons  and  daughters,  and  is  spread  out 
by  them  all  across  the  Continent,  if  concentrated 
upon  our  own  acres,  would  quadruple  its  agricul¬ 
tural  productions  and  enable  us  not  only  to  feed 
our  own  population,  but  to  export  to  other  States. 
It  is  about  time  Connecticut  attended  to  its  own 
business  and  turned  the  tables  on  the  West. 

There  is  nothing  like  the  “  Argumentum  ad 
hominem ,”  Mr.  Spooner  says,  and  I  guess  he  is 
about  right.  Take  my  John’s  case.  He  went  to 
the  war,  you  know,  and  came  home  with  his  head 
full  of  notions,  and  nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
he  must  go  away  from  home.  I  knew  there  was 
nothing  like  experience  to  teach  people;  and  rather 
favored  his  going.  Well,  he  went  to  Kansas  ten 
years  ago,  took  up  land,  pre-empted,  and  home¬ 
steaded,  lived  in  a  dug-out,  built  a  frame  house, 
raised  wheat,  corn,  oats,  and  potatoes,  for  about 
four  years,  on  soil  from  nine  to  ten  feet  deep  ;  no 
end  of  crops,  but  poor  market ;  got  discouraged  ; 
went  to  clerking;  made  some  money,  but  spent 
more.  After  ten  years  hard  work,  under  more  than 
average  good  circumstances,  he  comes  home  this 
season  with  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  indebtedness  above  the  value  of  his 
real  estate.  We  cannot  tell,  of  course,  what  is  in 
the  future,  but  the  result  of  ten  years’  work,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  is  rather  a  poor  commentary  on  the 
wisdom  of  his  course.  In  this  short  life  a  man 
ought  to  post  the  books  once  in  ten  years,  and  look 
results  in  the  face.  Half  the  money  he  has  spent 
and  earned  in  the  last  ten  years,  if  invested  here  in 
Connecticut,  would  have  given  him  a  good  farm,  a 
good  paying  business  for  life,  without  any  debt. 
From  the  Hookertown  outlook  and  observation,  we 
think  there  is  quite  too  much  talk  about  going 
West,  stick  by  the  old  homestead,  deepen  the  soil, 
use  brain  manure,  and  prosper. 

Yours  to  command, 

Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 

Hookertown,  July  10, 1880. 

[Squire  Bunker  has  so  much  sound  sense  that  we 
always  allow  him  to  “  say  his  say,”  even  when  we 
do  not  altogether  agree  with  him.  In  view  of  his 
son’s  experience,  we  can  hardly  blame  him  for  tak¬ 
ing  the  view  of  things  that  he  does.  If  every  Con¬ 
necticut  farmer  were  as  skillful,  as  wide  awake  to 
improvements,  and  so  well  understood  “  manuring 
with  brains,”  as  he  does,  the  Squire’s  advice  for  the 
sons  to  stay  on  the  old  farm  would  have  more 
force.  But  the  Squire  knows  many  farms  in  Hook¬ 
ertown  that  are  capital  places  to  go  from.  The 
fact  is,  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides  ;  it 
would  be  better  for  some  to  stay,  and  better  for 
others— far  better— to  go  West  or  anywhere  else. 


We  advise  the  Squire  to  hurry  up  his  fall  work  and 
take  a  Western  trip  himself.  He  will  find  there 
grand  farms,  such  as  he  never  dreamed  of,  and 
splendid  openings  for  enterprising  young  men  from 
the  Eastern  States,  and  from  the  Western  ones,  too. 
Still  he  is  right  about  the  capabilities  of  Connecti¬ 
cut  and  of  the  other  older  States.  There  is  many  a 
horse-pond  to  be  drained,  and  have  its  value  in¬ 
creased  many  fold.  There  is  many  a  farm  that  needs 
only  “  manuring  with  brains”  to  have  its  product 
doubled,  to  the  profit  of  those  who  do  it.  This 
country  is  so  large  that  there  is  room  and  work  for 
all  the  Squire  Bunkers  who  know  how  to  stay  at 
home  in  the  East,  and  the  young  men  who,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  said,  will  “go  West.” — Ed.] 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LX. 

Among:  Our  Field  Experimenters. 

I  have  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  several 
of  the  gentlemen  who  are  making  the  field  experi¬ 
ments  with  various  kiuds  of  artificial  fertilizers 
proposed  by  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Mr.  Charles  Fairchild,  of  this  place,  is  now  work¬ 
ing  the  fourth  season.  His  trials  on  small  plots, 
confirmed  by  experience  in  his  field  practice,  in¬ 
dicate  quite  decidedly  that  he  can  get  good  crops 
of  corn,  potatoes,  grass,  oats,  and  wheat,  with  a 
mixture  of  fine  bone-dust  and  muriate  of  potash. 
He  buys  the  bone-dust  at  a  neighboring  bone-mil], 
very  finely  ground,  at  $32.00  per  ton.  The  mu¬ 
riate  has  cost  this  season  some  $40.00  per  ton.  Ha 
uses,  as  I  recall,  from  150  to  250  lbs.  of  the  potash 
salt,  and  200  to  400  lbs.  of  the  bone-dust  per  acre. 
Reckoning  actual  cost  of  fertilizers,  labor,  interest 
on  value  of  land,  and  all  other  expenses,  he  calcu¬ 
lates  that  his  corn  costs  him  40  cts.  per  bushef. 
Some  of  his  neighbors  adopted  his  plan  last  season, 
and  had  a  like  experience.  I  confess  I  am  a  little 
surprised  at  his  good  success  in  growing  wheat 
with  fertilizers  containing  no  more  nitrogen  than 
the  very  small  amount  found  in  the  bone.  Nov 
am  I  by  any  means  certain  that  for  wheat,  oats, 
and  for  potatoes  also,  it  would  not  be  more  profit¬ 
able  for  him  to  use  nitrogen  in  Peruvian  guano,  fish 
scrap,  or  some  other  form.  It  will  bo  interesting 
to  learn  how  long  the  supply  of  potash  in  the  pot¬ 
ash  salt  and  phosphoric  acid  and  lime  in  the 
bone  will  continue  to  bring  him  good  crops. 

Mr.  Fairchild,  in  co-operation  with  some  other 
gentlemen,  has  undertaken  a  very  thorough  study 
of  these  questions  by  a  series  of  ‘‘Special  Nitrogen. 
Experiments”  similar  to  those  described  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  May  last.  He  has  laid, 
out  a  piece  of  nearly  two  acres  in  some  twenty-five 
parallel  plots  for  as  many  different  fertilizing  ma¬ 
terials  and  combinations,  leaving  unmanured  spaces 
between  each  two  manured  plots.  He  proposes  to 
continue  the  experiment  through  a  series  of  years, 
following  the  crops  in  a  rotation  which  he  thinks 
may  prove  profitable  on  his  land.  The  labor  will 
be  considerable,  but  the  results  cannot  fail  to  be 
very  valuable  for  himself  and  for  the  public.  As 
he  tersely  puts  it,  the  application  of  what  he  has 
learned  has  made  the  difference  between  good* 
profit  and  actual  loss  in  his  farming,  and  he  is 
ready  to  do  more  work  in  the  same  line. 

Mr.  Chester  Sage,  of  this  place,  has  been  experi¬ 
menting  on  a  plan  similar  to  Mr.  Fairchild’s,  as  the 
readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  have  noticed, 
from  the  reports  of  his  experiments,  and  has 
reached  similar  resuits.  Potash,  in  potash  salts, 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  bone  and  superphosphate, 
bring  him  better  crops  than  his  best  barn  manure, 
and  at  relatively  very  small  cost.  And  I  must  say 
that  1  have  been  very  much  surprised  to  find  how 
many  farmers  in  this  region  have  had  like  expe¬ 
rience  in  their  experiments  and  in  their  field  prac¬ 
tice.  I  had  the  opportunity  some  days  ago  to 
make  a  visit  to  see  some  interesting 
Experiments  on  the  Farm  of  the  Maine 
Agricultural  College, 

under  the  direction  of  my  friend  and  former  assist¬ 
ant,  Prof.  IV.  H.  Jordan,  successor  of  Prof.  Far¬ 
rington  in  the  Agricultural  Department  of  that 
Institution.  Several  of  the  field  experiments  made 
by  Professors  Farrington  and  Jordan  have  been 
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detailed  in  the  American  Agriculturist.  For  corn, 
potash  and  phosphoric  acid  together  have  proved 
most  profitable ;  but  for  potatoes  and  turnips  the 


Fig.  1.— FIRST  ROOTS  OF  CORN  PLANT. 


addition  of  nitrogen  has  seemed  requisite  for  the 
best  results.  I  had  quite  a  talk  with  Prof.  Jordan 
about  corn-growing  with  commercial  fertilizers. 
He  is  persuaded  that  corn  may  be  raised  with  profit 
in  our  older  States  by  the  use  of  fertilizers  supply¬ 
ing  phosphoric  acid  and  potash.  But  in  cooler  re¬ 
gions,  like  Eastern  Maine,  he  doubts  whether  far¬ 
mers  generally  can  afford  to  sacrifice  grass,  which 
generally  does  well,  for  corn,  which  sometimes 
fails  to  mature.  He  is  persuaded,  however,  that 
where  the  climate  favors  corn,  it  may  be  grown  with 
the  cheap  “  mineral”  fertilizers,  as  stated  above, 
and  thus  enabled  to  gather  its  nitrogen  from  soil 
and  air;  that  if  corn  and  stalks  are  fed  out  on 
the  farm,  this  must  prove  a  very  economical 
way  to  make  manure,  and  that  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  the  corn  get  the  nitrogen  for  itself, 
than  to  buy  it  at  from  30  to  30  cents,  or  more,  per 
pound  in  commercial  fertilizers,  as  so  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  farmers  are  doing.  1  am  sorry  that  lack 
of  space  forbids  my  mentioning  in  detail  the  ex¬ 
periments  and  experience  of  a  number  of  other 
gentlemen  whom  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
visit.  Mr.  W.  D.  Bartholomew,  of  Putnam,  Conn., 
whose  name  is  already  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  American  Agriculturist ,  is  continuing  his  field 
work  this  season.  With  corn,  he,  too,  finds  the  only 
artificial  fertilizers  that  do  much  good  are  those 
that  supply  phosphoric  acid,  bone  and  superphos¬ 
phate  ;  but  with  potatoes,  potash  salt  and  nitro¬ 
genous  materials,  guano,  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
nitrate  of  soda,  etc.,  are  profitable  ;  and  with  corn, 
by  far  the  best  results  come  with  farm  manure  and 
superphosphate  together.  Indeed  one  thing  I 
notice  in  the  talk  of  all  the  experimenters  is  that 
along  with  the  more  rational  use  of  artificial  fertil¬ 
izers,  they  are  likewise  studying,  and  very  earnest¬ 
ly  too,  how  best  to  increase  the  production  and 
■'mprove  the  quality  of  their  farm  manures. 

Letters  from  Experimenters. 


Mr.  H.  M.  Swift  of  Chestnut  Ridge,  N.  Y.,  in 
speaking  of  his  repetition  this  season  of  his  last 
year’s  experiments  says,  “  A  great  desideratum  in 


Fig.  2.— YOUNG  CORN  PLANT  WELL  ROOTED. 


my  vicinity  is  a  crop  to  follow  corn.  Spring 
wheat  never  did  well  with  us,  barley  is  very  uncer¬ 
tain,  and  oats,  formerly  the  best  of  all  our  farm 
crops,  have  for  some  years  been  a  failure.  The 
straw  is  long  enough  but  always  more  or  less  rusted 
and  the  grain  light.”  He  queries  how  far  the  rust  is 
due  to  climatic  or  other  conditions  beyond  our 
control,  and  how  far  to  defects  in  the  soil  which 
fertilizing  and  tillage  may  overcome,  and  is  at¬ 


tempting  to  get  some  light  upon  the  problem  by 
experiments.  1  hope  he  will  favor  us  with  his  re¬ 
sults.  One  difficulty,  in  fact  one  of  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culties  with  field  experiments,  is  in  the  disturbing 
causes  which  affect  the  yield  on  the  several  plots 
where  the  comparative  trials  are  made.  Besides 
original  variations  in  the  depth,  texture,  water 
supply,  and  composition  of  the  soil,  there  are,  as 
Mr.  Swift  suggests  “very  unexpected  differences 
within  limited  spaces  due,  in  lands  long  cultivated, 
to  the  droppings  of  pastured  stock,  to  the  fodder¬ 
ing  on  the  ground  of  a  stack  of  hay,  to  the  deposit 
of  a  load  of  manure  or  perhaps  to  the  use  of  some 
fertilizer  which,  producing  no  immediate  results, 
in  time,  with  change  of  culture  and  appropriate 
crops,  show  its  effects  long  after  the  cause  is  for¬ 
gotten.”  Mr.  Swift  adds  further  on  in  his  letter, 
and,  as  it  seems  to  me  very  pertinently,  “  I  think 
I  have  generally  aimed  at  this  residuary  fertility, 
if  I  may  so  call  it,  rather  than  the  first  effects.” 


Mr.  J.  W.  Pierce,  of  West  Millbury,  Mass.,  who 
is  also  repeating  his  last  year’s  experiments,  writes: 
“The  nitrogen  and  potash  look  much  better  than 
last  year’s,  probably  because  I  applied  them  broad¬ 
cast.  Last  year  I  put  part  of  them  in  the  hill,  and 
they  injured  the  germination  of  the  seed.”  I 
quote  this  observation  of  Mr.  Pierce,  because  it 
touches  a  very  important  matter.  A  vast  deal  of 
harm  is  done  in  the  use  of  concentrated  fertilizers 
by  putting  them  too  near  the  seed.  The  seed,  the 
just  germinated  plant,  and  the  roots  suffer,  and  the 
growth  of  the  plant  is  checked  in  consequence. 
Farmers  often  think  they  must  put  the  fertilizer 
close  to  the  plant,  or  it  will  not  get  the  benefit  of 
them.  They  do  not  realize  how  widely  the  roots 
extend,  and  what  a  capacity  they  have  for  gathering 
up  the  nourishing  materials  that  are  diffused 
through  the  soil,  and  how  much  better  it  is  to  sup¬ 
ply  these  materials  so  that  the  roots  may  thus 
gather  them  from  the  soil  all  about  them  in  the 
natural  way.  This  suggests  a  very  important  subject: 

Tile  Soots  of  Plants. 

The  roots  of  a  plant  give  it  mechanical  support 
during  its  growth,  and  gather  for  it  food,  with 
water,  from  the  soil.  When  this  work  is  done 
and  the  crop  is  gathered,  the  roots  remain  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  own  substance  to  supply  food  for 
the  succeeding  crop,  to  hasten,  through  their  de¬ 
composition,  the  processes  by  which  the  plant  food 
of  the  soil  is  made  available,  and  finally  to  im¬ 
prove  the  texture  of  the  soil.  Roots  are  more 
important  agents  in  the  growth  of  our  crops  than 
most  people  think.  Every  farmer  and  gardener 
ought  to  understand,  and  would  work  to  much 
better  advantage  if  he  did  properly  understand, 
how  roots  grow  and  do  their  work,  and  hence  how 
the  plants  should  be  cared  for  so  as  to  best  promote 


the  development  of  the  roots,  and  in  consequence 
the  growth  of  the  whole  plant ;  its  fruit,  grain,  etc. 

The  Roots  of  Indian  Corn. 

A  German  investigator,  Dr.  Thiel,  has  made  some 
very  interesting  studies  of  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
has  published  several  series  of  photographs  of 
whole  plants,  tops,  and  roots,  just  as  they  grow  in 
the  field.  From  a  series  of  these  which  illustrate  the 
development  of  Indian  corn,  or  Maize,  as  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  called  in  Europe,  our  engravings  are  taken. 
To  get  these  photographs,  the  youngest  plants,  with 
the  roots  freed  from  earth,  were  put  in  water,  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  natural  position,  and  pho¬ 
tographed.  For  the  others,  trenches  were  dug  in 
the  sandy  soil  in  which  the  plants  were  growing, 
and  the  roots  laid  bare.  The  engravings  are  there¬ 
fore  from  nature,  and  show  just  how  the  roots  are 
developed  as  the  plant  grows  ;  how  they  extend 
through  the  soil  and  distribute  themselves  in 
the  upper  and  lower  layers.  Figure  1  is  the  very 
young  plant ;  figure  2  is  a  little  further 
developed.  Figures  3  and  4  are  older 
states  of  the  plant.  Figure  3  being  a 
view  from  the  side,  showing  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  roots  in  breadth  and  depth,  and 
in  figure  4  we  see  the  corn  plant  in  the 
same  position  some  weeks  later  in  its 
growth.  I  regret  that  Dr.  Thiel  has 
given  us  no  view  of  the  matured  plant 
among  his  photographs.  I  mistrust  the 
reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
in  the  climate  of  North  Germany,  corn 
does  not  generally  mature  very  well. 

The  roots  of  com  extend  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  laterally  and  penetrate  to  quite  a 
depth  in  the  soil,  t  hough  not  so  deeply 
as  do  many  other  plants,  such  as  clover, 
lucern,  or  even  beets.  But  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  engravings  show,  the  larger 
share  of  the  roots  arc  near  the  surface 
and  here  most  of  the  feeding  is  done. 
The  roots  that  reach  deepest  into  the 
soil  serve  to  bring  up  a  supply  of  water 
when  the  upper  strata  are  dried  as  in 
times  of  drouth.  I  should  like  to  add  a 
Request  to  Our  Experimenters. 
We  hear  various  and  widely  con¬ 
flicting  statements  as  to  the  distance 
and  depth  to  which  roots  go  into  the 
soil.  Can  not  some  of  the  gentlemen 
who  are  about  to  harvest  the  experimental  crops 
trace  the  course  and  extent  of  the  roots,  and  give 
us  their  results  in  figures  and  such  description  as 
convenient?  How  far  do  the  roots  of  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  other  crops,  reach ;  how  deep  do  they 


Fig.  4.— -ROOTS  OF  HALF-GROWN  PLANT. 


penetrate,  and  how  far  down  is  the  feeding  by  the 
roots  mainly  done?  W.  O.  Atwater, 

Wesleyan  University ,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


Fig.  3.— THE  ROOTS  OF  CORN  PLANT  AT  A  LATER  STAGE. 
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The  Arabian  Horse :  “  The  Panther.” 

The  careful  investigations  of  AliBey  result  in  es- 
itablishing  the  fact  that  there  are  six  distinct  breeds 
■of  the  Arab  horse  at  the  present  day.  Some  of 
these  are  confined  to  limited  portions  of  Arabia, 
and  are  little  known  to  the  outside  world.  An¬ 
other  breed,  the  “Kochlani,”  not  mentioned  by  Ali 
Bey  among  the  six,  is  often  found  in  treatises  on 
the  horse,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  descended  from 
the  stud  of  Mahomet. 

The  tradition  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  the  “  Kochlani  ’ ’ 
breed,  which  “  Stone¬ 
henge  ”  is  inclined  to  be¬ 
lieve,  is  but  another  name 
for  a  distinct  breed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  desert, 
is  as  follows:  The  Prophet, 

•desiring  to  select  mares 
for  his  stud,  had  a  number 
of  them  that  had  served 
as  chargers,  kept  for 
some  time  without  water. 

When  mad  with  thirst, 
they  were  set  at  liberty, 
and  at  the  moment  when 
they  weie  near  the  desired 
water,  the  war  trumpet 
was  sounded  for  a  charge. 

Five  of  the  mares  aban¬ 
doned  the  water,  and  in 
great  excitement  gallop¬ 
ed  to  the  spot  where 
they  expected  a  charge 
was  to  be  made.  These 
five  high  spirited  animals 
were  thus  chosen  as  the 
foundation  of  a  stud  from 
which  a  famous  race  of 
Arab  horses  has  sprung.  Whatever  of  truth  there 
may  be  in  this  tradition,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
accounts  of  the  extreme  care  with  which  the  Arab 
horse  has  been  bred.  It  is  asserted  by  travellers  in 
the  East,  that  existing  pedigrees  can  be  traced  back 
for  500  years ;  and,  among  the  choicest  animals, 
a  certificate  is  always  made  out  by  the  local  author¬ 
ities,  within  seven  days  after  the  birth  of  the  foal. 

The  characteristics  of  the  high-bred  Arab  horse 
are  well  shown  in  “  The 
Panther,”  presented  in 
the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving,  made  from  an 
instantaneous  photo¬ 
graph  by  Schreiber  & 

Sons.  “  The  Panther  ” 
was  bred  by  the  Turkish 
Sultan,  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  and  presented  by 
him  to  General  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  while  he  was 
on  his  late  tour  around 
the  world.  He  is  a 
dapple  gray,  151  hands 
high  and  eight  years 
old.  The  full,  square 
head,  and  heavy  jaws, 
with  the  fine  muzzle, 
are  well  shown  in  side 
view,  but  the  remarka¬ 
ble  width  of  forehead 
is  not  appreciated  un¬ 
less  seen  from  the  front. 

The  eye  of  the  Arab 
horse  is  “full  and  soft, 
sparkling  with  anima¬ 
tion  on  the  slightest  ex¬ 
citement  ;  the  ear  is 
small ;  the  neck  arched ; 
the  shoulders  oblique, 
but  muscular ;  the 
withers  moderately  high 

and  thin ;  the  chest  rather  light  in  girth,  but 
the  back  ribs  deep  in  proportion,  and  the  hips, 
though  narrow,  well  united  to  the  back  by  a  round¬ 
ed  mass  of  powerful  muscles.” — The  large  fore¬ 
head  and  full  development  of  brain,  indicate  that 


the  Arab  horse  stands  high  in  docility  and  intelli¬ 
gence.  He  is  possessed  of  a  fine  temperament,  and 
when  kindly  treated,  is  extremely  docile;  but  when 
the  treatment  is  harsh  he  rebels,  and  will  fight  for 
his  just  rights  until  he  wins  or  until  death  ends 
his  troubles.  We  are  in  this  country  much  in¬ 
debted  to  the  Arabian  for  the  present  high  po¬ 
sition  held  by  our  horses;  first,  for  the  prominent 
part  it  played  in  elevating  the  English  horse,  from 


THE  ARABIAN  HORSE — “THE  PANTHER.” — OWNED  BY  GEN.  U.  S.  GRANT. 


which  our  stock  was  primarily  derived,  and  second¬ 
ly,  by  the  infusion  of  its  blood  through  direct  im¬ 
portations.  It  is  not  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Arab  horse,  in  its  native  country,  is  one  of  the 
family  of  his  owner.  The  history  of  its  treatment 
at  home  has  not  been  without  its  good  effect  in 
teaching  us  the  value  of  care  in  breeding,  and  of 
kind  and  familiar  treatment  of  the  horse  from  birth. 
Such  are  the  intelligence  and  docility  of  the  animals 


the  polar  hare  ( Lepus  glacialis). 

when  they  are  allowed  to  properly  develope,  that 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  some  tribes  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  horse,  as  well  as  its  owner,  has  a 
future  existence,  and  that  both  will  enjoy  the 
“happy  hunting  grounds”  of  the  hereafter. 


The  Polar  Hare.— {Lepus  glacialis.) 

Naturalists  enumerate  at  least  fourteen  species 
of  Lepus  or  true  hares,  as  existing  in  America  north 
of  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  Among  the  handsomest, 
and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  members  of  the 
genus  is  the  Polar  Hare  ( Lepus  glacialis ),  a  single 
specimen  of  which  is  represented  in  the  accompa¬ 
nying  engraving.  It  is  a  native  of  the  far  north, 
and  according  to  Audubon 
it  is  to  the  cold  and  in¬ 
hospitable  regions  of  the 
north,  the  rugged  valleys 
of  Labrador,  and  the  wild 
mountain  sides  of  that 
desolate  land,  or  to  the 
yet  wilder  or  more  sterile 
countries  that  extend 
from  thence  toward  the 
west,  that  we  must  resort 
to  find  the  large  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Hare  we  have  now 
to  describe  ;  and  if  we  ad¬ 
vance  even  to  the  higheso 
latitude  man  has  ever 
reached,  we  shall  still  find 
the  Polar  Hare,  though  the 
mercury  fall  below  zero, 
and  huge  snow  drifts  im¬ 
pede  our  progress  through 
the  trackless  waste.  Both 
trappers  and  Indians  in 
that  cold,  thinly  inhabit¬ 
ed  and  sterile  region, 
are  sometimes  saved  from 
certain  starvation  by 
means  of  this  Hare.  One 
of  the  most  interesting 
features  of  the  Polar 
Hare,  though  not  restrict¬ 
ed  to  it,  is  the  change  in 
the  color  of  its  coat  to  correspond  with  the  sur¬ 
roundings  produced  by  the  change  of  seasons. 
The  color  of  the  Polar  Hare,  in  summer,  is  of  a 
grayish  brown,  with  black  ears,  bordered  with 
white,  the  breast  being  of  a  bluish  gray.  This  col¬ 
or  is  nearly  that  of  the  earth  and  surrounding  rocks, 
and  serves  to  conceal  the  hare  from  the  keen  eyes 
of  its  greatest  destroyers,  the  Golden  Eagle  and  the 
Snowy  Owl.  As  the  brief  summer  closes,  the  cov¬ 
ering  of  the  hare  be¬ 
comes  whiter,  and  soon 
is  pure  white,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tips  of 
its  ears.  The  brown 
color  of  the  summer 
garb  would  make  the 
bare  conspicuous  on  the 
snow,  and  it  could  be 
easily  seen  for  a  great 
distance,  but  as  it  is, 
the  white  mantle  be¬ 
comes  a  cloak  of  safety. 
In  length  of  body,  the 
Polar  Hare  varies  from 
twenty  to  thirty  inches, 
and  its  weight  from  sev¬ 
en  to  fourteen  pounds. 
The  food  in  summer 
consists  largely  of  ber¬ 
ries  and  different  kinds 
of  small  tender  herbage, 
while  in  winter  the  tops 
of  dwarf  willows  and 
tall  grasses  are  eaten. 
“It  seeks  the  sides  of 
the  hills,  where  the  wind 
prevents  the  snow  from 
lodging  deeply,  and 
where  even  in  the  win¬ 
ter  it  can  procure  the 
berries  of  the  Alpine 
Arbutus,  the  bark  of 
some  dwarf  willows,  or  the  evergreen  leaves  of 
the  Labrador  Tea  plant.”  The  characteristics  of 
the  Polar  Hare  are  much  like  those  of  its  more 
Southern  cousins  —  a  peculiar  and  interesting 
combination  of  timidity  and  shyness.  It  is  not 
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easy  to  get  within  gun  shot  of  them,  as  they  con¬ 
stantly  make  off  in  rabbit  fashion,  to  a  safe  dis¬ 
tance,  where  they  sit  until  their  pursuer  comes 
almost  within  range,  when  they  move  on  again. 
They  are  much  frightened  at  the  long  shadow  of 
the  hunter  which  the  low  Arctic  sun  casts  upon 
the  snow,  and  in  this  respect  are  like  deer,  and 
the  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  hunter,  if  he 
would  be  successful  in  capturing  his  timid  game. 

All  those  who  have  eaten  the  flesh  of  the  Polar 
Hare  agree  that  it  is  fine  in  flavor,  far  surpassing 
that  of  other  hares.  The  species  can  be  domesti¬ 
cated  and  become  handsome  tame  pets.  Cap¬ 
tain  Ross  says,  of  one  he  had:  “It  could  not  endure 
to  be  carressed,  but  was  exceedingly  fond  of  com¬ 
pany,  and  would  sit  for  hours  listening  to  a  conver¬ 
sation,  which  was  no  sooner  ended  than  he  would 
retire  to  his  cabin;  he  was  a  continual  source  of 
amusement  by  his  great  sagacity  and  playfulness.” 


From  Editorial  “  Notes  by  the  Way." 

An  Ice-House  Above  Ground. 

Simple  —  Easily  Constructed  —  Effective  —  Ice 
for  50  Cents  a  Ton. 

Ice  is  not  only  a  comfort  and  a  luxury,  but  it  is 
very  useful  on  every  farm — particularly  where 
milch  cows  are  kept — as  well  as  in  every  house.  A 
village  friend  of  ours,  who  buys  his  ice  from  the 
dealer’s  wagon,  asserts  that  his  ice  bill  is  fully  met 
by  the  saving  in  coal  and  food.  He  argues  thus  : 
Food,  especially  meats,  keeps  fresh  and  good 
so  much  longer  in  the  ice-chest  that  cooking  is  re¬ 
quired  far  less  frequently  in  hot  weather,  while 
very  much  less  food  becomes  stale  and  wasted — 
a  double  economy.  Where  ice  is  abundantly  sup¬ 
plied  by  regular  dealers 
at  low  rates  it  is,  per¬ 
haps,  usually  cheaper 
to  buy  the  amount 
needed  for  ordinary 
family  use.  But  where 
much  is  required,  and 
especially  where  the 
ice  wagon  does  not 
come  around  every 
day  or  two,  as  is  the 
case  at  country  re¬ 
sidences,  it  is  best  to  have  one’s  own  ice-house. 
And  it  is  but  a  small  matter  to  get  up  one  that  will 
hold  15  to  25  tons,  and  keep  it  well  through  the 
season. — As  an  illustration,  we  describe  one  we  re¬ 
cently  saw  on  the  farm  of  Charles  H.  Warner,  in 
Lima,  Livingston  County,  N.  Y.  It  stands  on  level 
ground,  entirely  above  the  surface.  It  is  a  new  cne 
erected  in  place  of  a  similar  one  that  has  been  ser¬ 
viceable  for  15  or  20  years.  As  this  one  cost  less 
than  $30,  all  told,  and  is  filled  by  the  farm  help 
when  there  is  little  else  to  do,  we  may  reckon  the 
annual  expense,  interest  included,  not  over  $5,  or 
at  most  $10,  for  16  to  20  tons  of  ice — enough  to 
give  a  large  supply, 
say  125  lbs.  a  day, 
from  April  1  to  De¬ 
cember  1.  —  Descrip- 
tion :  The  base  (fig. 
1)  is  a  frame  of  8  by 
8-inch  hewn  or  saw¬ 
ed  timber,  forming  a 
square  12  by  12  feet. 
This  is  laid  on  a 
stone  foundation,  or 
on  corner  posts  set 
in  the  ground,  and 
filled  underneath 
with  stones  and 
Fig.  2.— VERTICAL  SECTION.  mortar  if  accessi¬ 
ble,  or  earthing  up  will  answer.  A  similar  square 
frame  is  made  for  the  plates,  and  this  is  sup¬ 
ported  at  the  four  corners  with  8  by  8-inch  posts, 
eight  feet  long,  and  by  2  by  8-inch  studs,  say  three 
on  each  of  three  sides,  and  two  as  door  posts  on 
the  front  side.  The  outside  (fig.  3)  is  covered  with 
inch  boards.  Rough  pine  boards,  somewhat  knot¬ 
ty,  will  answer.  Mr.  Warner’s  cost  $16  per  1,000 
feet.  The  cracks  may  be  covered  with  narrow 
battening.  Mr.  W.  thinks  the  battens  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Inch  boards,  laid  horizontally,  line  the  inside 


up  to  the  plates,  and  the  8-inch  space  between  is 
filled  with  sawdust.  The  flooring  is  simply  boards 


Fig.  3. — THE  ICE-HOUSE  COMPLETE. 


laid  upon  the  ground  or  upon  small  cobble-stones. 
The  roof  is  only  one  thickness  of  inch  boards,  with 
batten  pieces  over  the  cracks,  and  is  supported  by 
three  horizontal  strips  on  each  side,  laid  across  raft¬ 
ers.  The  rafters  are  scantling,  beveled  and  nailed 
together  at  the  top,  and  set  into  or  firmly  spiked  to 
the  plates.  About  half  of  the  middle  of  the  ridge  is 
cut  out,  leaving  an  opening  4  or  5  inches  wide,  and 
over  this  is  a  cap,  supported  by  a  saddle  piece  at  each 
end  of  it,  leaving  an  opening  on  each  side  under  it 
for  ventilation.  The  cap  extends  far  enough  over 
to  keep  out  the  rain.  The  doors  are  a  single  thick¬ 
ness  of  inch  boards.  The  outside  boards  can  be 
rough,  or  planed  aud  painted  to  correspond  with 
the  house  or  other  buildings. — When  filling  the 
house,  5  or  6  inches  of  straw  and  sawdust  are  put 
on  the  floor,  and  the  ice  packed  solidly  on  this,  but 
a  space  of  6  or  8  inches  is  left  on  all  sides,  which  is 
packed  in  with  sawdust.  Any  spaces  or  cracks  be¬ 
tween  the  cakes  of  ice  are  also  filled  with  sawdust. 
Short  pieces  of  horizontal  loose  boards  support  the 
sawdust  inside  the  door.  These  are  put  in  as  the 
filling  proceeds,  and  taken  out  as  the  ice  is  remov¬ 
ed  from  time  to  time.  The  ice  is  filled  in  some  dis¬ 
tance  above  the  plates,  and  finally  covered  over 
with  a  foot  or  so  of  sawdust.  This  suffices  to  keep 
out  the  sun  and  air  heat.  Experience  proves  that 
this  surrounding  of  sawdust  on  all  sides  will 
keep  the  ice  well  during  the  entire  summer  season. — 
Those  not  having  access  to  lakes  or  ponds,  can  eas¬ 
ily  make  an  artificial  pond  in  a  prairie  slough,  or 
other  depression  of  ground,  large  enough  to  fur¬ 
nish  ice  for  filling  a  small  house  like  the  above.  In 
this,  there  is  a  mass  of  ice  say  9  feet  square,  or 
about  two  and  one-third  tons  for  each  foot  in  bight. 


Harvesting  Broom-Corn. 

The  quality  and  therefore  the  value  of  the  brush 
of  the  Broom-corn  depends  iu  great  measure  upon 
the  time  at  which  it  is  harvested.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  growers  agree  that  the  cuttiug  should  begin 
“  as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  fall,”  or  in  other 
words  at  that  time  when  the  seeds  begin  to  form. 
At  this  time  the  brush  is  of  the  best  color,  heaviest, 
and  the  most  durable.  The  manner  of  harvesting 
differs  somewhat  with  the  variety  and  whether  a 
particular  color  is  sought  or  not.  Some  time  before 
the  brush  is  cut,  the  broom-corn  stalks  are  lopped, 
which  consists  in  going  through  the  rows  and 
breaking  down  the  tops  a  foot  or  so  below  the 
base  of  the  brush.  The  object  of  this  operation  is, 


A  BALE  OF  BROOM-CORN. 

first,  to  keep  the  brush  straight,  and  secondly  to 
accelerate  its  ripening.  The  top  of  the  plant 
still  retains  sufficient  communication  with  the 
stalk  to  allow  of  a  thorough  maturing  of  the  brush. 

The  tabling  consists  in  breaking  down  the  stalks 
at  about  30  inches  from  the  ground.  Each  two 


rows  are  tabled  together,  the  stalks  of  one  row 
being  crossed  diagonally  upon  those  of  the  other, 
thus  making  a  sort  of  a  “table”  with  intermediate 
spaces  affording  room  for  the  cutters.  The  cutting 
is  done  with  a  sharp  knife,  the  stalk  being  severed 
six  or  eight  inches  below  the  base  of  the  brush,  aud 
therefore  some  distance  above  the  point  where  the 
stalk  was  lopped.  The  brush  should  be  cured 
under  cover,  as  exposure  to  the  hot  sun  renders  it 
brittle  and  the  elasticity  characteristic  of  a  good 
broom  is  lost.  A  shed  of  any  sort  will  do  for  small 
quantities ;  for  larger,  a  drying  house  will  be  neces¬ 
sary.  The  next  step  is  the  removal  of  the  6eed, 
which  is  done  by  a  long  toothed  curry-comb,  a 
hatchel,  or  if  there  are  larger  quantities,  a  cylinder 
scraper  is  to  be  employed,  run  by  horse  or  other 
power.  The  brush  is  then  put  on  racks  to  dry, 
where  it  remains  until  thoroughly  cured  and  is 
ready  for  baling.  Much  depends  upon  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  baling ;  in  fact,  all  the  difference  between 
a  good  profit  and  no  profit.  Compact,  square  bales, 
with  even  ends,  and  the  brush  so  put  in  that  it  will 
come  out  straight,  must  be  made,  or  only  a  low 
price  will  be  obtained.  The  proper  size  of  a  bale 
is  3  feet  10  inches  long,  2  feet  wide  and  30  inches 
deep.  It  should  be  made  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving,  stout  laths  being  placed  at  the 
corners  and  the  whole  is  securely  bound  by  a 
number  of  wires  which  pass  around  the  bale. 


The  Sheep  Bot-Fly. 

There  are  a  number  of  species  of  bot-flies,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  same  family  ( (Estridce ),  and  are  inter¬ 
esting  from  the  peculiar  localities  which  they  select 
to  pass  their  larvae  state,  and  the  trouble  which 
they  thereby  cause  the  animals  within  which  they 
reside.  The  ox  bot-fly  plants  its  eggs  in  the  skin 
of  cattle,  where  the  larvae 
grow  to  large  size.  The 
horse  bot-fly  selects  the 
stomach  of  the  borse  for  the 
place  of  its  development, 
while  other  species  inhabit 
the  internal  organs  of  mice, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  etc.  The 
Sheep  Bot-fly,  or  Gad-fly 
( (Estrus  ovis),  selects  the  nostrils  of  its  host  as  the 
most  fitting  place  for  the  abode  of  its  young.  Figure 
1  represents  the  female  fly,  which  is  brown,  and  yel¬ 
low-banded.  As  soon  as  the  eggs  hatch,  the  larvae 
make  their  way  up  the  nostrils  to  the  frontal  si¬ 
nuses,  where  they  attach  themselves  by  little  hooks 
that  are  abundant  around  its  mouth,  and  continue 
to  feed  upon  the  mucus  always  found  in  the  loca¬ 
tion  selected.  This  en¬ 
trance  takes  place  in 
early  summer,  aud  the 
larvae,  which  are  of  a 
creamy  -  white  color  Fig.  dppeb  side. 
while  young,  gradually  attain  their  full  size  and 
a  dirty  brown  color.  In  this  state  the  grub  re¬ 
mains  until  the  following  spring,  when  it  loosens 
its  hold,  aud  passesdown  the  nostrils,  causinggreat 
irritation  and  discomfort  to  the  sheep.  Figures  2 
and  3  show  the  larvae  with  the  upper  and  lower  sides, 
respectively,  in  view.  After  dropping  from  the 
animal,  the  larvae  burrow  into  the  ground,  and  pass 
into  the  inactive  pupa  state.  They  remain  as 
chrysalids  for  six  or  eight 
weeks,  and  then  come 
forth  as  two-winged  flies, 
in  appearance  much  like 
the  common  house-fly, but 
somewhat  larger.  The  Fig.  3. — lower  side. 
flies  soon  provide  for  a  new  generation  by  deposit¬ 
ing  eggs  in  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep.  As  to  the  in¬ 
jurious  effects  of  the  Bot-fly,  it  may  be  said  that 
opinions  differ  greatly.  It  is  probable  that  many 
cases  of  death  assigned  to  the  bots,  have  resulted 
from  other  causes.  However  small  the  danger  may 
be,  the  annoyance  to  the  sheep  is  enough  to  lead 
flock-owners  to  prefer  that  their  flocks  may  be  ex¬ 
empt  from  attacks.  The  remedies  fall  naturally 
under  these  heads:  Change  of  situation,  preven¬ 
tion  of  the  deposit  of  eggs,  and  removing  the 
larvae.  Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  9th  report  as  the  State 
Entomologist  of  Illinois,  in  his  article  on  this  sub- 
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ject,  says:  “I  am  satisfied  that  high,  dry,  firm, 
open,  airy  situations  will  be  found  much  less  in¬ 
fested  with  this  pest  than  low,  moist  situations, 
where  there  is  thick  undergrowth,  and  close,  hot 
air.”  The  most  common  method  to  prevent  the 
deposit  of  eggs  is  the  tarring  of  the  nose,  which 
should  be  done  at  frequent  intervals  during  the  fly 
season.  After  the  grubs  or  larvae  are  once  seated 
in  the  nostrils,  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  remove 
them.  The  use  of  some  irritating  substance  that 
will  produce  violent  sneezing  is,  perhaps,  the  only 
method  to  be  pursued. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  56. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Since  I  wrote  last,  I  have  been  at  a  plow  trial.  The 
managers  of  the  trial  were  conscientiously  earnest 
about  having  a  trial  of  plows  which  would  develop 
their  best  points  for  general  utility.  I  am  rather 
old-fogyish,  and  stick  to  an  old-fashioned  19i  plow 
(with  a  reversible  point,  however,)  as  the  best  plow 
I  know  of  for  my  light  team  and  gravelly,  stony 
soil ;  but  this  did  not  hinder  the  Secretary  from 
asking  me  to  come  out  and  try  the  dynamometer  on 
the  plows.  I  did  that,  and  a  good 
deal  more,  for  I  watched  that  whole 
trial,  and  criticised  it  well — in  my 
own  mind.  Not  being  a  member  of 
the  committee,  but  only  an  adjunct, 

I  discussed  nothing  except  the  draft 
with  them,  and  do  not  know  which 
plow  won  the  prize.  The  trial  was 
in  this  wise :  Each  plow  had  its 
plowman,  who  drove  his  own  team, 
and  who  was  coached  by  his  princi¬ 
pal  and  all  his  friends.  The  teams 
were  all  started  at  about  the  same 
time,  making  a  sort  of  a  plowing 
match  of  it.  Each  plow-man  plowed 
a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  beautiful  flat,  mellow  land. 
The  first  half  was  laid  with  flat  furrows ;  on  the 
rest,  the  furrows  lapped.  At  the  close,  the  plows 
and  teams  all  came  to  a  plot  selected  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  where  the  draft  of  the  plows  was  tested.  I 
was  surprised  at  several  results.  We  tested  all 
the  plows  first  with  a 
“jointer,”  or  “skim” 
— that  is,  with  a  small 
plow  attached  like  a 
coulter  to  the  beam. 
The  jointer  cuts  less 
thau  half  the  width  of 
the  plow,  running  only 
about  two  inches  deep, 
and  folds  half  the  sod 
over  upon  the  other 
half,  and  then  the  whole 
is  rolled  over  into  the 
furrow  by  the  plow 
After  this,  the  plows 
I  was  surprised  to  find 


of  the  standard,  and,  it  would  seem,  should  cut  the 
sod  and  grass-roots  much  easier,  but  it  appears  that 
the  advantages  of  the  deep-cut  are  more  than  offset 
by  the  power  required  to  force  the  coulter  through 
the  ground  to  that  depth.  Let  us  suppose  that 
figs.  1  and  2  represent  coulters  attached  to  plow- 
beams.  Fig.  1  is  supposed  to  cut  an  inch,  and  is  set 
where  the  furrow-slice  just  begins  to  be  lifted  by 
the  share,  driven  as  a  wedge  under  it,  which  is  the 
proper  place,  and  varies  with  the  depth.  Figure 
2  shows  a  coulter  set  forward,  and  considerably 
deeper,  while  Fig.  2  shows  one  nearly  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  The  lightest  draft  occurred  with  a  coulter  set 
as  shown  at  fig.  1.  Doubtless  the  roots  part  easier 
for  being  slightly  strained,  and  the  very  small  depth 
of  the  cut  is  sufficient.  Fig.  2  is  a  faulty  position, 
both  as  to  depth  and  angle.  We  were  discussing 
the  question  why  it  was  that  the  jointer  showed 
less  draft  than  the  coulter,  and  came  to  these  con¬ 
clusions  :  In  the  first  place,  the  cut  of  the  jointer 
is  very  shallow,  hence  consumes  little  power ;  then 
the  weight  of  the  slice  when  turned  is  laid  over 
upon  the  outer  edge  of  the  main  furrow-slice,  as 
shown  in  figure  3,  relieving  the  plow  of  its  weight 
where  it  would  have  to  lift  it,  and  placing  it  where 


Fig.  1.  —  COULTER  HIGH. 


were  tested  with  coulters, 
that  all  the  plows  showed  less  draft  with  the  joint¬ 
ers  than  with  the  coulters.  It  was  shown  also  that, 
in  this  soil— and  it  is  probably  true  of  other  soils, 
except  those  full  of  very  tough  roots — a  mere 
scratch  of  the  coulter 
cutting  possibly  an  inch 
and  often  less,  answer¬ 
ed  every  purpose,  en¬ 
abling  the  plow  to  turn 
a  true,  straight-edged 
furrow,  and  with  nota¬ 
bly  less  draft  than  if  the 
coulter  were  set  as  low 
as  is  customary.  I  have 
always  felt  as  if  the 
coulter  ought  to  be  in 
the  ground  “deep 
enough  to  do  some  good,”  never  having  the  idea 
that  an  inch-cut  was  just  as  good,  and  better,  than 
a  three  or  four-inch  one,  besides  making  a  saving 
of  at  least  50  lbs.  in  the  draft,  but  such  seems  to 
be  the  case. 

It  is  clear  that  it  takes  much  less  power  to  draw 
a  coulter  if  it  cuts  but  one  inch,  than  one  cutting 
four  inches.  Now,  the  coulter  is,  or  should  be, 
sharper  than  the  edge  of  the  mould-board  in  front 


Fig.  2.— COULTER  LOW. 


it  helps  by  its  own  weight  in  the  turning.  The  fig¬ 
ures  indicate  the  lift  of  the  furrow-slice  and  the 
corresponding  position  of  the  outer  edge. 

In  most  soils  it  requires  half  as  much  again 
power  to  draw  a  plow  seven  inches  deep  as  to  draw 
it  six.  This  we  saw  illustrated  in  the  difficulty  the 
committee  had  to  make  the  plowmen  hold  to  a 
seven-inch  furrow,  and  the  difference  it  made  m  the 
indications  of  the  dynamometer  whether  or  not  that 
depth  was  kept.  When  two  inches  are  taken  off 
the  top,  of  course,  that  is  to  a  degree  equivalent  to 
plowing  only  five  inches  deep.  The  plow  detaches , 
lifts,  twists,  turns,  and  in  these  operations  crumbles 
the  furrow-slice,  and  the  thinner  it  is,  the  more 
easily  will  each  one  of  these  operations  be  done. 

As  to  the  Testing-  of  Plows. 

As  it  was,  it  was  interesting,  but  so  is  a  horse- 
trot,  no  matter  how  much  jockeying  is  going  on. 
It  was  very  funny  to  see  how  well  the  plowman  and 
his  principal  understood  each  other 

“  Put  her  down  there — put  her  down,  beam  deep 
if  they  want  it  so,”  said  the  principal  ;  “  there, 
that’s  seven  inches — that’s  eight,  easy  enough. 
How  does  that  read  on  your  “dymoneter.” — “  Only 
six  and  a  half  deep,  anyway,”  said  the  committee¬ 
man,  “and  there’s  no  use  in  taking  down  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  dynamometer.” 

“Let  her  go  down,  then;  raise  the  wheel;  let 
out  your  trace-chains:  get  her  down  some  way,” 
repeats  the  principal,  just  as  honestly  as  if  he  meant 
it ;  but  the  shrewd  plowman  only  pretends  to  do 
what  he  is  told,  and  bears  down  hard  enough  on 
the  handles  to  more  than  balance  the  difference.  So 
it  went,  more  or  less,  but  enough  to  vitiate  the  re¬ 
sults,  and  so  it  will  always  be,  if  the  plowman  is 
personally  interested  in  securing  unfair  results.  1 
understand  that  the  committee  suggest  that,  if  an¬ 
other  trial  be  held,  the  work  shall  be  done  before 
the  committee  inspect  it,  under  the  direction  of  the 
superintendent,  or  of  some  suitable  person,  of 
course.  This  may  be  very  wise,  for  it  is  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  separate  the  plowman  and  his  manner  of 
plowing,  his  team,  and  the  appearance  of  the  plow 
itself  from  the  actual  work  done,  which  alone  is  the 
real  criterion,  when  compared  with  the  power  re¬ 
quired.  As  to  a  dynamometer  test — that  is,  to 
get  accurately  at  the  power  required — each  plow 


should  be  driven  at  different  depths,  accurately 
gauged  at  different  widths  of  furrows,  with  differ¬ 
ent  attachments — that  is,  with  coulters,  coulter- 
shares,  jointers,  and  revolving  coulters  ;  and  all  the 
plows  should  be  held  by  one  man,  and  drawn  by  the 


same  team,  and  that  a  much  more  powerful  one 
than  is  necessary,  and  one  to  which  the  plowman  is 
accustomed.  1  think  that  excellent,  satisfactory, 
and  very  useful  results  might  be  thus  attained. 

Smoke-house,  Ash-pit,  and  Boiler-house. 

Some  Litchfield  County  farmer  folks  are  planning 
a  building  to  serve  as  a  smoke-house,  ash-pit,  and 
boiler-house,  and  consulted  me.  I  send  you  a 
sketch  of  the  plan  proposed.  They  have  a  grove 
of  maples,  the  remains  of  an  ancient  sugar-bush, 
and  this  furnishes  them  all  the  sugar  they  ueed 
throughout  the  year,  i  therefore  introduced  a 
Cook’s  Evaporator,  which  is  for  boiling  far  supe¬ 
rior  to  a  kettle  or  cauldron  ;  though  the  kettle- v; 
necessary  for  heating  water,  and  for  boiling  pig-feed. 

The  walls  of  the  building  will  be  of  stone,  not 
less  than  14  inches  thick,  laid  in  cement  mortar , 
the  inner  walls  a  foot  thick.  The  ash-pit  is  planned 
to  occupy  nearly  the  whole  of  the  6  by  6  smoke¬ 
house  ;  room  being  left  at  the  door  to  enter  and 
set  the  fire,  which  is  placed  under  a  stone  slab  laid 
in  the  wall,  as  in  fig.  5,  14  to  16  inches  above  the 
ground,  with  an  opening  at  the  back  in  the  rounded 
corner.  This  inner  wall  is  three  feet  high,  with 
good  top  stones,  so  that  it  may  be  used  to  stand 
upon  to  hang  the  bacon.  Figure  4  shows  how  the 
roof  should  be  framed,  so  that  the  smoke-house 
may  be  ceiled  with  tongued  and  grooved  boards, 
ventilation  being  provided  at  the  chimney,  and  in 
the  door  besides,  if  necessary.  The  door  should 
be  close-fitted  and  strong.  The  ash-pit  should  have 
an  opening  for  taking  out  the  ashes,  made  to  fit  a 
good-sized  flagging-stone,  by  which  it  is  to  be  closed 
on  the  outside.  This  hole  should  be  made  per¬ 
fectly  tight  by  plastering  around  the  stone  door 
with  clay  and  wet  ashes.  The  kettle  is  6et  in  brick,  » 
the  fire-place  opening  towards  the  side  door.  The 
plan  includes  a  Cook’s  Evaporator  for  sap  or  sor¬ 
ghum  juice.  When  this  is  used,  the  fire  is  made 
under  the  end  of  the  evaporator  pan,  set  in 
brick,  the  flue  passing  under  the  kettle,  K.  This 
flue  must  be  closed  by  an  iron  slide  when  not  in  use, 
and  the  door  of  the  kettle  furnace  must  be  closed 


Fig.  5. — PLAN  OP  BOILER-  AND  SMOKE-HOUSE 


up  and  plastered  up  with  clay,  if  necessary  when 
the  evaporator  is  used.  The  sap,  drsl  put  into  the 
well-cleaned  kettle,  would  have  the  chill  taken  .  If 
from  it  at  least,  and  perhaps  get  quite  hot  before 
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it  is  placed  in  the  evaporator,  where  the  process 
of  evaporation  and  skimming  would  take  place. 

Picking  Fruit. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  principal  seed  stores  in  New 
York  a  few  days  ago,  when  a  buyer  came  in  to  in¬ 
quire  about  fruit  pickers  and  baskets.  He  want¬ 
ed,  particularly, 
baskets  to  take 
into  the  trees  to 
pick  apples.  I 
asked  if  he  did 
not  pick  into 
bags,  and  found 
neither  he  nor 
the  seedsman 
had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing. 
I  think  it  would 
be  quite  worth 
while  for  you  to 
illustrate  the 
method  of  pick¬ 
ing  by  a  cut  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  one  in 
Thomas’s  “  Fruit 
Culturist.”— [We 
reproduce  in  fig¬ 
ure  6  the  cut  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  the 
writer  — Eds.]— 
We  tie  a  small 
apple  into  one 
corner  of  a  grain 
bag,  selecting  a  rather  large-mouthed  bag  ;  then 
tie  this  corner  to  one  edge  of  its  mouth,  by  means 
of  the  bag  string,  taking  in  so  much  of  the  bag 
that  the  cord  will  not  cut  the  shoulder  when  one’s 
head  is  put  through,  and  the  bag  hung  from  one 
shoulder,  mouth  in  front.  With  this,  the  picker 
has  both  hands  free,  and  can  climb  about  in  the 
tree  as  much  as  he  pleases.  When  he  has  picked 
half  a  bushel  or  so,  he  will  begin  to  find  the  load 
burdensome.  He  empties  the  bag  into  the  barrel 
without  bruising  the  fruit  by  lowering  the  bag  into 
the  barrel,  and  then  gently  drawing  up  on  one  side, 
letting  the  apples  roll  out,  as  shown  in  figure  7. 


Fig.  6.— PICKING  WITH  A  BAG. 


How  Rid  the  Groundof  Wild  Mustard. 

— The  Wild  Mustard,  Charlock,  Brassica  (formerly 
Sinapis)  arvensis,  is  one  of  the  weeds  imported  from 
Europe,  and  is  troublesome  in  the  grain  fields  of 
some  parts  of  this  country.  The  seeds  retain  their 
vitality  for  so  long  a  time,  and  are  produced  in 
such  abundance,  that  when  once  in  the  ground  it 
is  a  hard  matter  to  eradicate  this  pest.  As  the 
Mustard  plant  is  an  annual,  and  must  come  from 
the  seed  each  year,  it  is  evident  that  if  the  plants 
are  not  allowed  to  go  to  seed,  the  eradication  must 

be  effected  in 
time.  The  cere¬ 
als  are  the  crops 
that  offer  the  best 
opportunity  for 
the  development 
of  the  Mustard, 
and  when  tne 
ground  is  badly 
infested,  to  pull 
out  the  plants  is 
a  great  deal  of 
work.  In  such 
case,  it  would  be 
best  to  grow 
some  crop  that 
will  allow  the 
ground  to  be  fre¬ 
quently  cultivat¬ 
ed.  Instead  of 
sowing  barley, 
plant  the  ground 
to  corn,  even  if 
it  was  in  corn  the  year  before,  and  thorough¬ 
ly  till  the  ground  in  the  season  as  late  as  pos¬ 
sible.  This  will  allow  the  Mustard  seed  to  ger¬ 
minate,  but  not  give  the  plants  time  to  produce 
seed.  After  the  corn  is  harvested,  the  ground 
should  be  plowed  again,  and  left  until  spring, 


Fig.  7. — EMPTYING  THE  BAG, 


when  a  crop  of  roots,  beans,  or  potatoes  should  be 
put  in.  The  beans  and  early  potatoes  will  be  off  in 
time  for  winter  wheat,  and  the  ground  is  then 
seeded  down  to  grass.  With  this  method  of  thor¬ 
ough  culture  for  two  or  three  years,  the  weed  can 
be  thoroughly  removed  from  the  ground.  Seed- 
grain  brought  from  some  other  locality,  should 
be  examined  for  Mustard  or  any  other  foul  seed. 


Dome-shaped,  Concrete  Spring-house. 

-O- 

We  were  so  much  struck  with  the  practical  char¬ 
acter  of  a  novel  plan  for  a  spring  milk-house,  which 
a  friend  proposes  to  erect,  that  we  requested  him 
to  furnish  the  sketches  of  the  same  here  given. 

Figure  1  is  a  view  of  the  building.  The  inside 
diameter  is  10  feet.  It  is  8  feet  high.  The  walls 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  SPRING  HOUSE. 


are  18  inches  thick  at  the  base,  and  a  foot  at  the 
top,  and  to  be  made  of  concrete ;  that  is,  cement- 
mortar —  one-third  cement,  two-thirds  sand — in 
which  as  many  stone  chips  from  a  quarry  are  placed 
as  can  be  completely  bedded  in,  submerged ,  so  to 
speak,  in  the  mortar.  This  should  be  handled 
when  fresh-mixed,  and  as  liquid  as  possible,  and 
and  yet  set  solid.  There  will  be  a  complete  dome, 
built  of  hemlock  boards  ;  the  concrete  will  be  laid 
upon  that,  and  it  is  proposed  to  have  it  quite 
rough  on  the  outside,  60  that  vines  will  cling  to 
and  cover  it.  The  door  will  be  a  very  strong  and 
tight  one,  horizontally  and  diagonally  boarded,  of 
matched  pine,  fastened  throughout  with  clinch- 
nails.  Ventilating  doors,  opening  outwards,  are 
shown  in  the  front,  and  this  opening  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  on  the  inside  with  wire  cloth.  The  building 
is  lighted  by  a  circular  plate  of  rough  glass,  such 
as  is  used  in  floors  under  sky-lights,  fully  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  two  feet  in  diameter.  Possibly  a 
less  diameter  will  answer  for  this  purpose. 

Figure  2  is  the  ground  plan.  In  this,  B  is  the 
door,  entering  at  which  we  come  upon  the  cement 


floor,  F,  which  is  half  surrounded  by  the  pool 
against  the  wall  opposite  the  door,  which  opens 
towards  the  north.  The  pool  is  designated  by  W 
in  the  plan,  figure  2.  The  spring  is  supposed  to 
rise  through  its  pebbly  bed  at  S,  and  there  is  a  par¬ 
tition  at  A,  over  which  the  water  flows,  and  which 
consequently  separates  the  pool  into  fresh  water, 
and  that  less  directly  from  the  fountain  head,  with 
probably  a  difference  of  one  degree  in  the  temper¬ 
ature.  The  temperature  of  the  spring  is  about  50° 
in  winter,  rising  several  degrees  in  the  hottest 
weather,  in  its  present  unprotected  condition.  It 
is  hoped  that  when  the  spring-house  is  built,  a 
temperature  of  52°,  at  the  highest,  will  be  secured. 


The  pool  will  have  a  raised  rim  six  inches  wide, 
and  three  or  four  inches  high,  to  prevent  water 
splashing  out  upon  the  floor,  at  about  the  level  of 
which  the  water  is  intended  to  stand.  In  this  pool 
the  milk  will  be  placed  in  “  coolers  ”  in  the  coldest 
part.  Jars  and  stone  pots  of  butter  may  be  placed 
in  the  pool  nearer  the  outlet.  The  temperature 
of  the  room  will  probably  not  fall  below  45°  in 
winter,  nor  rise  above  60°  in  summer.  During  the 
summer,  therefore,  the  cream  will  ripen  for  churn¬ 
ing  in  the  spring  house,  but  in  cold  weather  it  will 
have  to  be  brought  to  the  house  before  churning. 

Figure  3  is  a  section  on  the  line  A ...  B,  which  is 
through  the  doorway.  This  shows  the  depth  of  the 
pool ;  the  foundations,  also  laid  in  cement,  so  as  to 
exclude  surface  water  entirely;  the  window  in  the 
top,  the  form  of  the  entrance,  etc.  The  outflow  of 
water  takes  place  at  the  part  of  the  pool  farthest  from 
the  spring.  At  this  place,  outside  of  the  building, 
a  cement  trough  is  planned,  so  that  animals  may 
drink,  and  where  the  rinsing  and  washing  of  some 
of  the  utensils  may  be  done.  A  channel  will  sur¬ 
round  the  floor,  for  conducting  away  any  water 
that  may  be  spilled  upon  it.  The  ventilation  in  the 
door,  coming,  as  it  does,  very  near  to  the  highest 
part  of  the  dome,  which  is  7  feet  high  inside,  is 
supposed  to  be  abundant.  The  light  may  be  too 
great  on  sunny  days,  in  which  case  a  screen  on  the 
outside  will  keep  out  both  light  and  heat.  Light 
is,  however,  no  disadvantage  in  a  dairy  if  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  heat  and  flies.  As  to  warmth — in  case  it 
should  seem  best  to  use  such  a  spring-house  in 
winter  to  work  the  butter  in,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  heat  it.  This  could  easily  he  done  by  using  a 


Fig.  3. — SECTION  AD  VIEW  OF  SPRING  HOUSE. 


charcoal  stove  from  which  no  odor  would  come. 
The  pipe  should  lead  directly  up  and  out  through 
a  21-inch  hole.  A  2-inch  pipe  would  undoubtedly 
draw  well,  and  take  off  all  the  gases  of  combustion, 
which,  from  their  being  odorless,  are  dangerous  if 
not  carried  away.  Sufficient  warmth  to  make  the 
room  comfortable  would  not  affect  the  temperature 
of  the  pool  perceptibly,  unless  very  long  contin¬ 
ued.  Should  the  size  strike  any  one  as  needlessly 
large  and  expensive,  it  may  be  reduced,  say,  eight 
feet  inside  diameter  and  six  feet  high,  or  six  in  di¬ 
ameter,  and  of  proportionate  hight — the  pool 
being  in  this  case  a  good  deal  contracted  in 
size,  and  the  floor  lowered  to  secure  head-room. 


Milking  TTtiree  Times  a  Day.— This  matter 
has  been  discussed  in  our  columns  in  former  years, 
though  but  little  has  been  said  on  the  subject  of 
late.  The  following,  from  one  of  the  Cow  Essays 
which  will  appear  in  the  book,  comprising  the  Prize 
Essays  and  others,  gives  the  views  of  “  Spencer”  on 
the  propriety  of  milking  three  times  a  day : — 
“  During  the  heat  of  summer,  the  cow  should  be 
milked  three  times  a  day,  at  regular  intervals — 
about  five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  one  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  and  nine  in  the  evening.  The  quantity  of 
milk  and  butter  is  considerably  increased,  and  the 
quality  improved,  by  this  practice.  The  milk  is 
injured  by  remaining  in  the  udder  through  the  heat 
of  the  day,  and  the  cow  is  made  uncomfortable, 
which,  of  necessity,  diminishes  her  usefulness. 
When  cows  are  milked  but  twice  a  day  in  hot 
weather,  the  udder  becomes  too  much  heated  and 
feverish,  and  the  milk  is  in  a  similar  condition — 
the  cream  seems  to  be  melted,  the  milk  soon  be¬ 
comes  sour,  the  cream  does  not  rise  well,  and  the 
butter  is  soft  and  oily.  These  difficulties,  almost 
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universally  attending  butter-making  at  this  time  of 
the  year,  are  mostly  overcome  by  the  practice  of 
milking  three  times  a  day,  and  the  cow  being  near 
at  hand  it  is  a  small  matter  to  adopt  this  practice.” 


A  Mud  and  Muck  Digger. 

-*3^ - 

Mr.  H.  H.  Hooper,  Bedeque,  Prince  Edwards 
Island-  sends  sketches  of  an  apparatus  for  digging 
that  is  now  used  quite  extensively  by  himself  and 
others  in  getting  out  the  mussel  mud  largely 
employed  in  that  region  as  a  fertilizer.  As  it 
is  not  patented,  and  may  be  advantageously  used 


Fig.  1.— A  MUD  AND  MUCK  DIGGER 


in  many  cases  in  getting  out  muck,  we  give  it 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  use  for  such  an 
affair,  whether  to  restore  to  the  land  some  portion 
of  the  fertilizing  material  that  is  always  running 
into  the  sea,  or  would  make  use  of  the  fertilizing 
elements  contained  in  the  slowly  decaying  vegeta¬ 
ble  matter  of  bogs  and  swamp  holes.  The  lower 
portion  of  the  long  handle  (fig.  1)  has  strong  iron 


Fig.  2. — THE  SCOOP. 

bolts  placed  every  six  inches  apart,  which  come 
against  au  iron  dog  in  the  frame  at  B,  and  serve  to 
hold  the  scoop  in  place  while  being  filled.  If  the 
mud  or  muck  is  hard,  the  end  of  the  frame  may 
rise  up,  it  being  provided  with  a  hinge  at  A.  The 
scoop  is  worked  by  a  horse 
attached  to  a  capstan.  The 
whole  machine  as  arranged 
for  work  is  shown  in  figure 
1.  The  scoop  is  made  as 
shown  in  a  larger  view  in 
figure  2;  and  is  provided 
with  a  sliding  bolt,  A, which, 
when  pulled  out,  allows  the 
scoop  to  fall  and  empty  it¬ 
self.  A  portion  of  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  capstan  to 
which  the  horse  is  attached 
is  shown  in  figure  3.  The 
wheel,  A,  which  carries  the 
chain,  cable,  or  rope,  as  the 
case  may  be,  is  set  loose  by 
means  of  a  small  lever,  with 
a  cord  attached,  B,  which  comes  against  broad 
bolts  and  holds  it  when  the  scoop  is  being  raised. 


3. — PART  OF  WHEEL. 


The  Collecting  and  Uses  of  Rock-Weed. 

The  Rock-Weed,  or  Blister-Weed,  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  (Fucus  vesciculosus),  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  marine  plants,  and  in  general  use,  as  a 
fertilizer,  in  all  the  shore  towns,  where  a  rocky 
coasf  favors  its  growth.  It  takes  its  popular  name 
from  its  habit  of  growth  upon  rocks  that  line 
the  shore.  It  clings  fast  to  the  boulders  wherever 
there  is  room,  and  the  foliage  (as  its  fronds  may  be 
regarded),  hanging  in  loose  tresses,  about  eighteen 
Inches  long,  completely  covers  the  rocks.  The 


plant  is  left  more  or  less  bare  at  half  tide,  on  the 
ebb,  and  from  that  time  to  half  tide  on  the  flood, 
can  be  readily  gathered  by  the  hands.  It  is  thrown 
into  large  baskets  and  piled  on  the  shore,  or  car¬ 
ried  directly  to  the  cart  and  drawn  to  the  fields 
where  it  is  to  be  used.  Farmers  more  remote  from 
the  shore,  and  persons  who  make  a  business  of 
selling  sea  wrack,  transport  it  mostly  in  boats  and 
large  scows,  which  are  pushed  in  among  the  rocks, 
and  loaded,  so  as  to  be  got  off  at  high  tide.  The 
law  of  the  sea  makes  all  wrack,  below  high  water 
mark,  common  property  that  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  water,  it  cannot  be  carted  off  over 
the  land,  without  the 
consent  of  the  owner. 
This  gathering  directly 
from  the  rocks  during 
the  summer,  furnishes 
an  article  of  the  highest 
value  as  a  fertilizer. 
Later  in  the  season, 
during  fall  and  winter, 
it  is  torn  from  the  rocks 
by  the  storms  and  driven 
ashore,  mixed  with  eel 
grass  and  other  marine 
much  more  easily  gathered  but 
The  clear  Rock-Weed, 


plants.  This  is 
is  not  near  as  valuable, 
where  farmers  are  acquainted  with  it,  has  a  stand¬ 
ard  value  and  sells  as  readily  as  stable  manure. 
Many  laborers  who  do  not  have  steady  employ¬ 
ment  improve  their  leisure  in  gathering  it,  and  the 
piles  upon  the  wharves  and  shore  never  fail  of 
purchasers,  at  remunerative  rates.  It  is  put  to 
quite  a  variety  of  uses  and  is  most  prized  by  those 
who  are  best  acquainted  with  it.  It  is  not  a  con¬ 
centrated  manure,  but  is  thought  to  be  more  valu¬ 
able  than  the  common  yard  manure.  It  is  excel¬ 
lent  for  top-dressing  pastures  or  meadows,  and  the 
effects  are  seen  for  several  years,  in  the  larger 
growth  of  grass,  and  in  the  improvement  of  its 
quality.  It  is  a  favorite  fertilizer  for  ruta-bagas 
and  the  rock  turnip.  Trenches  are  opened,  filled 
with  the  weed,  and  covered  with  four  or  five  inches 
of  soil.  This  never  fails  to  bring  a  good  crop — with 
fair  cultivation.  It  is  also  highly  prized  for  cabbages 
and  potatoes,  spread  broadcast  aud  plowed  in,  or 
put  in  the  hill.  One  of  the  best  pieces  of  corn  in 
town  is  upon  a  sod  manured  with  Rock-Weed, 
spread  broadcast  and  turned  under  last  spring.  It 
is  an  admirable  thing  in  a  compost  heap  made  of 
muck,  headlands,  and  any  other  refuse  material, 
and  throws  the  whole  mass  into  fermentation  as 
readily  as  stable  manure.  We  have  used  it  a  good 
deal  in  the  sty,  aud  there  it  operates  as  an  absorb¬ 
ent  and  subdues  immediately  all  unpleasant  odors. 
Valuable  as  this  weed  is,  but  a  small  portion  of  it 
is  gathered.  It  6ells  readily  as  it  is  discharged 
upon  the  wharves,  at  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  ton, 
and  at  these  prices  is  a  very  cheap  fertilizer  for 
all  farmers  along  the  coast.  Connecticut. 

A  Plan  for  a  Small  Barn. 

There  are  many  small  farmers,  villagers,  garden¬ 
ers,  etc.,  who  wish  only  barn  room  enough  for  a 
single  horse  and  carriage  and  a  cow.  To  such,  the 
requirements  are  cheapness  and  durability,  com¬ 
bined  with  convenience  ;  and  with  these  points  in 
view  we  give  the  following  plan  of  a  small  barn, 
designed  by  Prof.  G.  T.  Fairchild,  of  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College.  Three  barns  have  been  built 
on  the  College  grounds,  after  this  plan,  and  are 
used  by  the  professors,  who  speak  in  high  terms  of 
their  adaptability  to  the  wants  of  those  wishing  a 
small  horse  and  carriage  bam.  A  view  of  the  barn 
from  the  front  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  while  plain 
in  its  construction,  is  pleasing  in  outline.  The  first 
floor  (fig.  2)  is  20  by  23  feet,  and  8  feet  between 
joints.  A  large  sliding  door,  a,  9  feet  wide,  admits 
the  carriage  with  the  horse  attached,  which,  when 
unhitched,  is  led  through  the  sliding  door,  6,  into 
the  stable.  The  small  stable  door,  c,  opens  by 
hinges  inwards,  while  the  back  door,  opening  to 
the  manure  yard,  moves  upon  rollers.  Two  small 
windows,  e,  e,  give  sufficient  light  to  the  stable. 
The  hay-rack  and  feed-box  for  the  stalls  are  shown 
at/,/,/,  each  having  a  hay-shoot  leading  from  the 


floor  above.  The  grain-bins  are  neatly  arranged 
under  the  stairway,  these  being  three  in  number, 
ranging  in  contents  from  50  to  10  bushels.  The 
second  story,  or  hayloft  (fig.  3),  is  6  feet  from  floor 
to  plates,  aud  gives  ample  room  fo  the  storage  of 
hay  aud  straw.  The  stairway  is  .  one  corner,  a, 
and  out  of  the  way  ;  b,  the  door  fo  the  entrance  of* 
the  hay  and  straw ;  c,  c,  c,  ends  of  the  hay-shoots; 


d,  ventilator ;  e,  e,  windows.  The  ventilator  serves 
the  purpose  of  a  shoot  for  throwing  down  the  straw 
used  for  bedding,  and  has  a  number  of  openings 
for  this  purpose  at  various  bights,  including  one  at 
the  bottom  for  cleaning  out  the  dust,  chaff,  etc., 
that  is  constantly  accumulating  from  the  loft. 

The  cost  of  the  barn  thus  described  will  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  locality  and  the  price  of  lumber, 
etc.  The  estimates  for  the  Michigan  barns  were 
$300,  above  the  foundation,  with  two  coats  of  paint ; 


but  in  most  states  the  lumber  would  cost  more 
than  in  Michigan,  and  the  estimate  for  this 
small  bam  would  be  correspondingly  increased. 


SLieep  1'or  Fertilization.— Where  sheep  are 
kept  for  the  double  purpose  of  direct  income  in 
wool,  mutton,  etc.,  aud  the  manure  they  make,  it  is 
important  that  the  extra  food,  or  that  outside  of 
what  the  pasture  furnishes,  should  be  chosen  with 
care.  It  would  be  wise  for  the  American  farmer  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  cotton-seed  cake, 
linseed  oil-cake,  and  like  concentrated  foods.  By 
feeding,  and  feeding  liberally,  of  such  foods,  the 
sheep  not  only  grow  rapidly,  but  the  manure  they 
make  is  rich  in  nitrogenous  matters  and  valuable 
fertilizing  salts.  The  growth  of  animals  is  a  means 


to  an  end,  and  when  the  most  money  is  made  from 
the  flock,  and  the  land  enriched,  the  most  rapidly 
the  end  is  gained.  The  profit  of  sheep  as  fertilizers 
depends  largely  upon  the  kind  of  food  that  is  used. 
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Silt-Basins— A  Secondary  Use. 

A  Silt-Basin  is  a  small  cistern  made  in  the  course 
of  a  drain  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  the  flow  of 

the  water,  in 
order  that  the 
fine  particles 
of  sand,  etc., 
may  be  de¬ 
posited  in  the 
bottom  of  the 
basin, and  thus 
prevent  the 
clogging  of 
the  drain.  This 
is  the  primary 
use  of  Silt- 
Basins, and  for 
this  purpose 
they  are,  or 
should  be, 
plaeedat  those 
points  where 
a  given  fall 
changes  to  a 
less  rapid  one, 
and  the  flow  is 
not  sufficient¬ 
ly  great  to 
carry  the  fine 
particles  of  soil  (silt)  on  to  the  end  of  the  drain.  The 
materials  used  for,  and  the  modes  of  construction 
of,  Silt-Basins  are  various.  In  cases  where  a  number 
of  drains  enter  the  main  at  the  same  place,  the  Silt- 
Basin  should  be  at  that  point,  and  may  be  made  of 
brick,  as  6hown  in  fig.  1.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
inflowing  pipes  are  placed  some  distance  above  the 
outflowing  one,  thus  arresting  the  flow  of  the  water 
in  a  pool  of  some  depth,  during  which  stoppage  the 
silt  is  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  basin,  as 
shown  by  the  dark 
mass  below  the  water 
in  fig.  1.  A  large  flat 
stone  or  heavy  plank  is 
used  to  cover  the  basin; 
by  removing  this,  the 
working  of  the  drains 
may  be  examined,  and 
the  silt  removed.  A 
small  Sdt-Basin  for  a 
single  drain  may  be 
constructed  of  a  drain 
tile  six  inches  or  more 
in  diameter,  according 
to  the  capacity  of  the 
drain.  Such  a  Silt- 
Basin  is  shown  in  fig. 
Fig.  2. — small  silt-basin.  2,  the  top  running  to 
the  surface,  and  is  covered  with  a  flat  stone,  etc. 

A  second  use  of  the  Silt-Basin  is  that  of  ventila¬ 
tion.  as  recently  brought  to  notice  by  Mr.  J.  J. 
Mechi,  who  says : — “  When  drains  are  recently 
made,  we  seldom  have  complaints  of  their  not  act¬ 
ing,  and  this  because  air  has  free  access  to  follow  the 
water  ;  for  drains  are  like  taps  in  a  cask,  they  can¬ 
not  discharge  unless  air  is  admitted  at  the  vent¬ 
hole,  for  the  water  will  not  flow  ;  so  it  is  in  stiff  or 
dense  soils  which,  when  consolidated  by  time  and 
pressure,  pass  both  air  and  water  very  slowly.-’ 
Mr.  Mechi  gives  an  instance,  where  he  changed  the 
outlets  of  some  of  his  drains,  and  the  ventilation 
of  them  was  much  diminished  by  the  operation. 
“  The  drains  became  gradually  less  active,  and  we 
ascertained  that  it  arose  from  the  air  not  passing 
into  the  mouths  of  the  drains  so  freely  as  it  used  to 
do.”  For  purposes  of  thorough  ventilation  of  the 
drains,  nothing  could  answer  so  well  as  properly 
constructed  Silt-Basins,  where  the  mouth  of  the 
inflowing  pipe  is  placed  above  the  outflowing  one, 
thus  giving  a  free  access  of  air  to  the  throat  of  the 
drain.  With  this  double  use  of  the  Silt-Basins — 
namely,  the  keeping  of  the  drain  free  from  silt, 
and  providing  an  abundance  of  air  for  the  free 
flow  of  the  water  — they  should  be  important 
features  in  a  perfect  system  of  farm  drainage. 


A  Clod  Crusher.— A  very  cheap  clod  crusher 
can  be  made  by  fastening  a  number  of  poles  to¬ 


gether  as  follows :  The  poles  are  all  cut  of  the 
same  length,  and  placed  side  by  side — about  a 
dozen  of  them.  A  chain  is  fastened  the  whole 
length  of  each  end  of  the  series  of  logs  by  means 


of  staples,  which  are  driven  through  the  links  and 
into  the  ends  of  the  poles.  The  two  side  chains 
are  then  brought  together  beyond  the  poles  and 
fastened  to  the  whiflle-tree  of  the  horse,  or  the 
double-tree  of  the  team,  that  is  to  draw  the  crusher. 
Being  flexible,  the  crasher  conforms  to  the  uneven¬ 
ness  of  the  surface.  This  quickly-made  imple¬ 
ment  may  be  used  for  smoothing  the  surface,  or  for 
spreac  <og  fine  manure  evenly  over  the  ground. 


A  Spring  Gate-Latch. 

“W.  A  ”  Springfield,  Mo.,  sends  sketches  of  a 
handy,  he  Ae-made  gate-latch.  M  r.  A.  had  a  lot  of 
old  springs  from  a  worn  out  lounge,  and,  wishing 
to  put  them  to  some  good  use,  hit  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  device  for  a  gate  fastening.  A  sliding  bar  of 
hard-wood  was  made,  as  shown  in  figure  1,  one  end 
being  shaved  round,  and  of  two  sizes.  A  wire 


spring  was  then  coiled  closely  around  this  cylinder 
portion,  the  ends  of  the  wires  being  bent  to  fit 
within  the  coil.  The  latch-piece  and  the  piece 
with  a  small  round  hole,  to  receive  the  opposite 
end  of  the  sliding  bar  (two  forms),  are  shown  sep¬ 
arate  in  figure  1.  The  whole  latch  complete,  and 
in  position  on  a  gate,  is  shown  in  figure  2. 

There  are  no  definite  measurements  for  a  latch 
of  this  kind.  The  one  described  is  made  of  2i  inch 
stuff,  I.  inch  thick.  Mr.  A  says  :  “  I  have  had 
some  of  these  latches  in  use  for  over  two  years,  and 
would  not  exchange  them  for  any  contrivance  I 
ever  saw  for  the  purpose.  I  have  them  on  all  the 
gates  on  the  place,  and  on  one  stable  door.  They 
are  easy  to  open  on  horseback,  and  when  the  gate 
comes  to,  it  is  fastened  when  shut.  Nearly  every 


day,  some  one  stops  to  examine  the  one  on  the  front 
gate,  to  see  how  nicely  the  spring-latch  works.” 


A  Wheat  Cultivator. 

“  W.  A.,”  Springfield,  Mo.,  gives  an  account  of 
his  success  in  cultivating  wheat,  and  sends  a  sketch 
of  the  cultivator  which  he  made  for  the  purpose. 
The  accompanying  engraving  very  clearly  shows 
the  construction  of  the  implement.  The  head- 
piece  through  which  the  teeth  (ordinary  harrow 
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teeth)  pass,  is  of  hard-wood,  2  by  4-inch  stuff,  and 
5  feet  in  length.  The  shafts  are  fastened  to  the 
top  of  the  head-piece  by  carriage  bolts  and  extend 
forward  with  two  cross-pieces,  one  to  unite  the 
ends  and  furnish  an  attachment  for  the  clevis,  and 
the  other  midway  to  give  the  necessary  strength. 
A  roller,  made  cheaply  of  boards,  is  placed  just  in 
front  of  the  middle  cross-piece,  and  is  18  inches  in 
diameter.  The  handles  are  fastened  to  the  sides  of 
the  shafts,  and  run  upward  and  backward,  as 
shown  in  the  engraving.  The  practice  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  wheat  is  growing  rapidly  in  favor,  the  chief 
obstacle  to  its  general  adoption  being  the  lack  in 
the  market  of  a  proper  cultivator.  This  needed 
implement  will  come  as  the  demand  increases. 

The  cultivation  of  the  wheat  should  begin  so  soon 
as  the  rows  are  visible,  and  the  operation  repeated 
at  least  twice  before  the  ground  is  frozen.  One 
cultivation  in  the  spring  will  usually  be  sufficient 
The  advantages  of  wheat  cultivation  are  :  the  saving 
of  at  least  one-half  of  the  seed,  as  the  rows  must  be 


A  HOME-MADE  WHEAT  CULTIVATOR. 


further  apart ;  keeping  the  ground  clear  of  weeds ; 
a  greater  yield ;  and  last,  but  not  the  least,  as  ex¬ 
perience  teaches,  less  liability  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Hessian  fly,  and  therefore  a  surer  crop.  Further, 
each  plant  has  space  to  tiller  and  spread  over  the 
ground,  so  that  there  is  much  less  danger  from 
smothering  by  deep  snows  than  when  thickly  sown. 


A  Hand  Cart  for  the  Farm. 

There  are  many  occasions  on  the  farm  when  a 
wheelbarrow  will  not  answer  the  purpose,  and  a 
hand  cart  is  just  the  thing  to  save  hitching  up  the 
team.  A  large  cart  with  good  sized  wheels  is  a 


A  HANDY  HAND  CART. 


handy  implement.  The  one  we  have  used  for  a 
long  time  was  made  from  the  hind  wheels  of  an 
old  road  wagon.  A  new  axle  was  made  and  the 
irons  fitted  as  carefully  to  it  as  if  it  were  a  wagon. 
The  tires  were  re-set  and  the  “  running  gear”  was 
therefore  about  as  good  as  new.  A  “body”  was 
made  out  of  sound  two-inch  oak  stuff,  thoroughly 
bolted  together,  and  upon  it  the  bottom  boards 
were  nailed  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

It  was  found  convenient  for  many  things  to  have 
a  box,  and  one  was  made  of  pine  boards,  which 
fastened  (by  means  of  projecting  corner  and  side 
cleats)  into  six  holes  bored  in  the  frame.  A  rest- 
stake— an  old  broom  handle  cut  down— was  at¬ 
tached  to  the  front  bar  by  means  of  a  leather  loop, 
so  that  it  could  be  thrown  over  on  to  the  bottom  of 
the  cart  when  not  needed  to  hold  the  handle  from 
the  ground,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

We  do  not  know  how  much,  or  rather  how  little, 
this  handy  hand  cart  cost,  but  It  is  certain  that  it 
would  be  missed  from  the  farm  if  it  should  be 
taken  away  for  a  single  week.  It  is  just  the  thing 
for  carting  small  quantities  of  green  fodder,  grain, 
etc.,  for  a  short  distance.  As  it  is  a  gentle  grade 
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£rom  the  barn  clown  the  lane,  the  cart  is  frequently 
nsed  for  taking  tools,  seed  grain,  etc.,  to  the  fields 
as  they  are  wanted,  thus  saving  the  team  from 
leaving  their  work  and  a  loss  of  time. 


An  Ice-House  with  a  Cool  Room. 


The  requests  to  give  a  plan  for  an  lee  House 
which  shall  contain  a  cool  room,  are  numerous. 
Some  ask  for  a  room  in  the  house  which  may  be 


used  as  a  dairy,  while  others  wish  an  apartment  in 
which  meat  and  other  provisions,  fruit,  etc.,  may 
be  stored.  A  plan  of  an  Ice-House  with  such  a 
room  was  given  in  January,  1879,  which  is  as  simple 
as  anything  of  the  kind.  Those  who  have  had  the 
most  experience  in  such  matters  do  not  approve  of 
the  plan  of  combining  an  Ice  House  and 
Refrigerator  in  one.  Aside  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  often  desirable  to  place 
the  ice  house  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  dwelling  for  the  convenient 
use  of  a  refrigerator,  the  two  things — 
Ice-House  and  Refrigerator — being  for 
opposite  uses — cannot  well  becombined. 
In  an  ice-house  everything  is  arranged 
for  the  most  perfect  preservation  of  the 
ice.  The  value  of  a  refrigerator  depends 
upon  the  melting  of  ice,  and  the  best 
refrigerator  is  that  which  allows  the  ice 
to  melt,  and  to  take  its  heat  from  those 
objects  which  we  wish  to  cool.  To  make 
a  cool  room  in  the  ice  house  tends  great¬ 
ly  to  the  waste  of  the  ice.  We  cool  a 
much  larger  space  than  there  is  any  need 
of,  and  this  cooling  is  constantly  going 
on,  with  consequent  melting  of  ice, 
whether  the  cool  room  be  full  or  empty.  Those  who 
have  had  the  most  experience  in  this  matter,  are  well 
persuaded  that  for  the  greatest  economy  in  ice,  it  is 
far  better  to  have  the  arrangements  for  storing  and 
for  using  the  ice  separate  and  distinct,  and  we 
think  they  are  right.  Let  the  ice-house  be  made 
with  the  sole  view  of  keeping  the  ice  in  the  most 
complete  manner,  and  take  from  it  ice  as  wanted, 
to  be  used  in  the  refrigerator.  The  si?e  and  style 
of  the  refrigerator  will  depend  upon  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  put,  and  may  be  a  small  box  or  a  good- 
sized  room  ;  in  either  case  to  be  so  contrived  that 
there  will  be  little  or  no  melting  of  the  ice  from 
outside  heat,  but  only  through  abstracting  it 
from  the  articles  placed  within  to  be  cooled. 


Hints  and  Helps  For  Farmers. 


A  Wagon  Lifter  or  Jack. — “T.  G.,”  Union 
Co.,  HI.,  has  recently  made  a  wagon  lifter,  and  it 


has  proved  to  be  the  best  one  he  ever  saw.  He 
writes :  “  Some  patented  Jacks  are  practically  use¬ 
less  from  one  defect,  namely,  they  allow  the  wagon 


to  start  either  forward  or  hack,  but  mine  holds  it 
still  without  a  block  at  each  wheel.  It  is  not 
patented,  and  all  are  welcome  to  the  use  of  it. 
Figure  1  is  the  implement  complete  ;  the  foot  piece 
is  2  by  4  inches,  24  inches  long,  placed  on  its  edge. 
The  standard,  figure  2,  is  also  2  by  4  inches,  and  27 
inches  long,  with  a  slot  in  the  top  2  by  8  inches  to 
receive  the  lever.  The  slot  has  several  holes  pass¬ 
ing  through  to  adjust  the  lever  to  different  hights 
of  axle  by  changing  the  bolt.  The  standard  is 
“  halved  on  ”  to  the  foot  piece  and  bolted  fast.  A 
t-inch  iron  brace,  with  a  bolt  at  each  end,  secures 
it  in  an  upright  position.  The  lever  is  2  by  3  inches, 
5  feet  long,  with  a  tapering  handle,  and  is  bolted  1 
foot  from  the  large  end.  When  pressed  down  it  is 
held  by  a  chain  2  feet  long,  with  a  link  slipped 
over  one  of  the  3  headless  bolts,  as  seen  in  figure  2. 

Carriage  Steps. — Whoever  lives  in  the  country 
and  regards  the  comfort  of  his  household  will  pro¬ 
vide  some  easy  means  of  getting  in  and  out  of  the 
family  vehicle.  There  are  many  kinds  of  carriage 
steps  or  “horse  blocks,”  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  the  character  of  which  will  depend  some¬ 
what  upon  the  surroundings.  If  there  is  a  board 
fence  near  by,  as  is  often  the  case,  between  the 
carriage  barn  and  the  house,  or  the  house  and  the 
street,  then  steps  may  be  constructed  on  it  after  the 
manner  shown  in  the  engraving,  figure  3.  The 
exact  size  will  be  governed  by  circumstances,  but  it 
should  be  large  enough  to  be  easy  to  alight  from. 
Its  hight  should  be  equal  to  that  of  the  floor  of  the 
carriage.  Such  carriage  steps  are  especially  a  com¬ 
fort  to  lame  or  aged  people,  to  whom  the  getting 
in  and  out  of  the  vehicle,  without  some  such  aid 
as  these  steps  is  the  hardest  part  of  the  journey. 

Bag  Holders. — At  this  season  of  the  year,  the 
grain  bags  are  being  filled  all  over  the  country, 


and  some  meaus  of  holding  them  is  often  thought 
of,  even  if  the  thought  does  not  develop  into  a  de¬ 
sign,  and  the  design  into  a  labor-saving  implement. 
Nearly  every  boy  has  found  the  holding  of  a  grain 
bag  to  be  not  only  monotonous,  but  exceedingly 
tiresome  to  young  arms,  and  has  felt  that  some 
sort  of  a  bag  holder  would  be  a  great  relief.  There 
are  now  a  number  of  patent  bag  holders  in  the 
market,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to  the  expense 
of  one  of  them,  provided  a  person  has  carpenters’ 
tools,  and  a  little  skill  in  using  them.  From  time 
to  time,  we  have  given  a  number  of  illustrations  of 
these  home-make  bag  holders.  Perhaps  there  is 
none  easier  made,  and  more  handy,  than  the  one 
given  in  October,  1874,  which  we  reproduce  here 
for  the  benefit  of  inquiring  grain  growers.  This 
holder  consists  of  a  broad  and  heavy  bottom 
board,  to  give  it  stability,  with  an  upright  piece 
attached  at  one  side.  A  pair  of  diverging  arms 
are  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  upright,  and  are  held 
out  horizontally,  by  a  brace  which  passes  from  a 
cross  piece  between  the  arms,  to  notches  in  the 
upright.  The  bag  is  held  in  place  by  having  its 
upper  edge  slipped  over  a  button,  on  the  second 
cross-piece,  and  also  turned  over  the  projecting 
ends  of  the  arms.  The  dotted  line,  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing,  shows  the  position  of  the  bag,  and  how  the 
edge  is  turned  over  the  button  in  the  rear,  and 
the  ends  of  the  horizontal  arms  in  front. 


A  Log  Raiser.— “F.  McL,”  Westmorland  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  a  sketch  of  his  Log  Raiser,  fig.  5,  which 
he  describes  as  follows  :  Lay  a  good,  stout  rail,  one 
end  on  the  log  to  be  raised,  letting  it  extend  out  at 
right  angles  with  the  log  ;  pass  the  chain  under  the 
log,  and  hook  if  around  the  rail,  set  the  “jack  ”  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  hook  the  chain  to  the  lever, 


as  near  the  ground  as  convenient.  The  lever 
works  on  two  stout  pins,  the  pins  being  alternately 
moved  up  a  hole  at  a  time.  The  method  of  work¬ 
ing  the  log  lifter  is  evident  from  the  engraving 
which  is  given  in  figure  5. 

A  Cheap  Level. — The  accompanying  engraving 
shows  how  easily  a  serviceable  Level  may  be  con¬ 
structed  with  an  ordinary 
carpenter’s  square,  a 
short  plumb-line,  and  a 
sharpened  stake.  The 
stake,  with  a  split  in  the 
top,  is  driven  into  the 
ground,  and  the  square 
adjusted  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  For  the 
plumb-line,  a  string  and 
a  piece  of  lead,  or,  in  an 
emergency,  even  a  stone, 
for  the  plummet,  will  an¬ 
swer.  The  line  is  fastened 
to  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
square,  so  that  it  will  run 
close  to  and  parallel  with 
the  inner  edge  of  the 
longer  arm.  As  the  two 
arms  of  the  square  are  at 
right  angles,  when  the 
longer  one  is  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  as  determined  by  the  plumb-line,  the  shorter 
one  is  horizontal  or  level.  Any  objects  sighted 
from  a,  along  the  upper  edge  to  6,  will  be  in  the 
same  plane,  or  on  the  same  level.  See  figure  6. 

A  Barn  Broom. — An  ordinary  house-broom  is 
far  too  weak  for  the  coarser  and  harder  sweeping 
of  the  barn,  and,  in  order  to  keep  the  barn  floor 
tidy,  a  heavy  broom  is  needed.  Birch  twigs,  fas¬ 
tened  between  strips  of  boards  that  are  bound 
together  by  wire,  or,  better,  by  small  bolts,  will 
make  a  broom  that  will  serve  a  good  purpose  in  the 
bam.  But  it  is  not  convenient  for  all  to  make 
their  own  brooms,  and  for  those  who  must  buy,  the 


trade  supplies  a  very  excellent  and  durable  bam- 
broom  or  barn-brush  made  of  strips  of  rattan,  se¬ 
cured  in  a  stout  head,  to  which  a  long  handle  is 
attached  at  the  proper  angle.  Such  a  brush  is 
shown  in  fig.  7 ;  and,  when  once  in  use,  will  ba 
found  a  most  convenient  and  a  durable  implement 
with  which  to  keep  the  barn  floor  in  good  order. 
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A  Convenient  Cottage,  Costing  $1,000. 

BT  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  designs  were  prepared  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  inexpensive  and  comfortable  coun¬ 
try  houses.  The  question  is  frequently  asked  : 
“Can  a  dwelling  be  constructed  for  the  sum  of 


The  plans  here  given  will  be  found  to  excel  those 
referred  to  in  many  respects,  especially  in  the 
amount  of  accommodation,  having  seven  conven¬ 
ient  rooms,  instead  of  the  usual  five,  or  at  most  six 
divisions _ Blxterios*  (fig.  1). — The  side  eleva¬ 

tion  shows  the  outside  appearance  of  the  house. 
The  body  is  set  at  a  convenient  hight  from  the 


Fig.  1.— SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


$1,000  that  will  contain  all  the  accommodations 
and  conveniences  required  by  an  average-sized 
family,  and  withal  have  an  appearance  that  shall 
not  compromise  one’s  idea  of  self  respect  ?”  The 
chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  answer 
lies  in  the  arbitrary  number  and  character  of  the 
rooms  required.  As  a  rule,  there  must  be  the  con¬ 
ventional  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  entrances, 
closets,  etc.,  in  the  first  story,  and  several  chambers 
above  ;  altogether  approximating  establishments 
costing  double  or  treble  the  estimated  amount. 
Although  such  demands  are  perplexing,  their  num¬ 
ber  is  so  large  that  they  can  not  be  ignored.  Sev¬ 


eral  designs  for  cottages  of  this  class  have  been  al¬ 
ready  published  in  the  American  Agriculturist  (see 
numbers  May,  1875 ;  May,  1876 ;  May,  1877,  and 
April,  1878),  which  may  be  consulted  with  profit  by 
those  who  are  considering  the  subject  of  building. 


ground,  the  foundation  showing  2  feet  above  the 
grades.  The  outlines  of  the  main  building  are 
symmetrical  and  well  defined.  The  roofs  are  set  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  giving  them  the  prominence  they 
deserve.  The  gabies  have  a  touch  of  ornamenta¬ 
tion,  and  light  chamfer  work  is  put  along  the 
frieze,  and  under  the  windows,  giving  a  finished 
appearance.  The  front  and  rear  Porches  are  of 
timber  work,  also  chamfered.  In  some  localities 
it  may  be  desirable  to  have  more  shade  in  front 
than  i«  afforded  by  this  porch,  in  such  case  a  ve¬ 
randa  may  take  its  place,  crossing  the  entire  front 

of  thehouse _ Cellar. — Hight,  61  feet.  In  the 

estimate  of  cost  appended,  allowance  is  made  for  a 
cellar  under  the  wing  only,  which  is  sufficient  in 
most  cases.  Others,  especially  farmers,  wanting  all 
the  store-room  possible,  may  extend  the  cellar  un¬ 
der  the  eutire  building.  —  [All  the  cellar-room 
should  be  excavated  for  the  sake  of  good  health, 
even  if  the  room  is  not  otherwise  needed. — Ed.] — 
There  are  two  windows,  an  outside  entrance,  and  a 
flight  of  plain  stairs  leading  to  the  kitchen  above. 

_ First.  Story  (fig.  2). — Hight  of  ceiling,  9 

feet.  The  front  entrance  is  from  the  porch  to  a  ves¬ 
tibule,  aud  through  it  to  the  two  principal  rooms. 
The  vestibule  has  a  small  window  at  one  side,  to¬ 
wards  which  the  front  door  swings  in  opening,  and 
at  the  other  side  sufficient  space  is  allowed  for  a 
liat-rack  and  stand.  The  Parlor  and  Dining-room 
are  of  equal  dimensions,  and  similar  in  form,  both 
being  octagonal  in  front,  and  having  a  single  chim¬ 
ney  between  them.  The  parlor  has  front  and  side 
windows,  and  oue  closet.  The  Dining-room,  in¬ 
tended  as  the  family  living-room,  is  conveniently 
arranged,  having  an  open  fire-place,  three  windows, 
a  closet,  and  direct  communication  with  the  front 
vestibule  and  rear  entry.  The  Kitchen  opens  from 
the  rear  entry,  is  fair  sized,  and  well  lighted.  It 
has  a  large  fire-place,  a  pump  and  sink,  two  clos¬ 
ets,  and  a  stairway  to  the  cellar.  The  rear  entry 
opens  from  a  covered  porch,  and  is  lighted  by  a 
small  window,  and  from  it  a  boxed  or  cottage  flight 
of  stairs  lead  to  the  second  story.  It  will  be  ob¬ 
served  that  there  are  no  superfluous  halls,  or  other 
waste  room,  every  inch  of  space  being  devoted  to 

purposes  of  real  utility _ Second  Story  (fig. 

3). — Hight  of  ceiling  in  the  main  part,  3  to  8  feet ; 
in  the  wing,  2  to  7  fset.  The  roofs,  being  set  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  are  unusually  steep,  giving  increased 
head-room  ;  then  the  partitions  surrounding  the 
hall  are  set  to  add  to  the  hight  of  the  vertical  walls 


where  most  important.  There  is  a  hall,  four- 
rooms,  and  four  closets  on  this  floor.  The  two 
front  chambers  have  two  windows  each,  and  the 
chimney  between  them  allows  for  the  use  of  stoves, 
if  required.  The  two  rear  rooms  serve  acceptably 
as  bed-rooms,  the  larger  one  having  two  windows, 
will  accommodate  two  persons  comfortably.  The 
smaller  room  has  a  sash-door,  through  which  light 

passes  to  the  hall _ Coa»*»4r*ict,ioi». —  The 

foundations  and  chimneys  are  of  brick-work.  Frame 
of  sawed  spruce,  siding  of  pine,  “  novelty  pattern.’ 
Roofs  of  pine  shingles ;  floors  of  tongued  and 
grooved  spruce  ;  windows,  four  lights  each  ;  doors, 
pine,  panelled  ;  plastering,  three-coat  work  ;  paint¬ 
ing,  two  coats.  The  following  estimate  covers  the 
cost  of  building  by  this  plan.  Those  requiring  the 
increased  veranda,  and  cellar  space  suggested, 
should  add  $50.  In  many  localities,  suitable  stone 
and  sand  abound,  which  may  be  had  for  hauling. 
In  such  cases,  the  foundation  may  be  of  stone, 
which,  together  with  the  plastering,  will  cost 

much  less  than  here  calculated _ Ultimate. — 

Cost  of  materials  and  labor  is  as  given  below  : 

88  vds.  Excavation,  at.  25c.  per  yd .  $9  50 

11,000  brick  in  foundation  and  chimney,  at  $12  per  M..  182  00 

500  vds.  Plastering,  at  20c.  per  yd .  100  00 

1,80(>  ft.  Timber,  at  $15  per  M .  27  00 

3  Sills  4x7  in.  20  ft.  long.  1  Ilidge  2x7  in.  25  ft.  long. 

3  Sills  4x7  in.  18  ft.  long.  1  Ridge  2x7  in.  23  ft.  long. 

3  sills  4x7  in.  17  ft. long.  48  Beams  2x6  in.  12  ft.  long. 

2  Plates  4x6  in.  25  ft.  long.  24  Beams  2x7  in.  16  ft.  long. 

2  Plates  4x6  in.  17  ft.  long.  2  Valleys  2x7  16  ft.  ft.  long. 

4  Posts  4x6  in.  13  ft.  long. 

800  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.  each  .  36  00 

40  Joist  3x4,  at  15c.  eacli .  6  00 

130  Siding,  9H  in.,  at  28c.  each .  36  40 

Cornice  materials .  •  15  00 

800  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each  .  18  00 

48  bundles  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each .  60  00 

60  ft.  Tin  Va'lej's,  at  8c.  per  ft .  4  80 

160  Flooring  (inside),  9  in.  wide,  at  28c.  each .  44  80 

80  Flooring  (outside),  1H  in.  wide,  at  25c.  eacli .  7  50 

2  Cellar  Windows,  at  $3  each . .  6  00 

15  plain  Windows,  at  $5.50  eacli .  82  50 

1  Dormer  Window,  at  $8;  21  Doors,  at  $5  each....  113  00 

2  Porches.  $25 ;  2  Stairs,  $16 . .  41  00 

5  Mantel  Shelves,  $10;  Closet  finish,  $6 .  16  00 

Nails,  Pump,  and  Sink,  $25;  Painting,  $75 .  100  00 

Carting,  $15;  Carpenters'  labor,  $125  .  140  00 

Incidentals . .  ■  •  4  50 

Total . . . $1!000  08 


Road  Bust  is  frequently  tbe  most  convenient 
absorbent  at  tbe  farmer’s  command;  and  a  few 
barrels  of  it,  when  properly  used,  will  save  a  large 
amount  of  fertilizing  material.  It  is  an  excellent 
thing  to  have  in  tbe  poultry-house,  where  tbe  fowls 
can  dust  themselves  at  pleasure,  a  large  box  filled 
with  it  being  the  most  acceptable  shape.  The  fine¬ 
ness  of  the  road  dust  makes  it  of  particular  value. 


That  containing  the  most  clay  is  the  best  absorb¬ 
ent  ;  in  fact,  a  fine  sand  is  of  but  little  use  either 
as  an  absorbent  or  deodorizer.  A  supply  of  this 
road  dust  should  be  gathered  and  stored  during 
tbe  first  dry  spell,  before  the  season  closes.  There 
is  no  better  time  than  the  early  autumn  for  the 
gathering  of  a  quantity  of  this  valuable  material. 
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Mawah  Flowers  — A  New  Cattle  Food. 

A  large  tea  importing  house,  Messrs.  Billinge  & 
Wetmore,  of  New  York,  received  from  their  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Calcutta  a  consignment  so  much  out 
of  the  usual  way  that  we  were  consulted  as  to  the 
disposal  of  it.  The  article  in  question  was  several 
tons  of  Mawha,  Mahwa  or  Mahooa  flowers,  to  be 
sold  as  cattle  food.  The  idea  of  the  “  effete  east  ” 


mawah  floweks  (Bassia  latifoha). 

sending  food  to  America,  and  the  idea  of  feeding 
cattle,  or  anything  else,  upon  flowers,  are  both 
strange  enough  to  invest  the  importation  with  no 
little  interest,  and  however  the  matter  may  result 
as  4  commercial  enterprise,  our  readers  will  no 
doubt  be  glad  to  learn  what  this  article  is  that  is 
sent  a  long  ocean  voyage  to  feed  and  fatten  our 
cattle  The  Mawah  Flowers  are  produced  by  Bas¬ 
sia  latifolia .  a  tree  belonging  to  the  Sapodilla  Fam¬ 
ily  or  Sapotaceae  of  botanists.  The  trees  of  this 
family  are  found  in  the  tropical  parts  of  both  con¬ 
tinents,  and  are  noted  for  affording  a  variety  of 
useful  products.  Several  tropical  fruits  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  members  of  this  family,  others  afford 
oils;  the  Cow  Tree  of  South  America  that  gives 
milk,  and  the  tree  that  yields  Gutta  Pcrcha,  are 
placed  in  this  family.  But  we  are  now  interested 
in  one  member  only,  Bassia  latifolia,  which  abounds 
in  certain  districts  in  Central  India.  The  tree  is 
described  by  Roxburgh  in  his  “  Plants  of  the  Coast 
of  Coromandel  ”  (1795)  as  of  medium  size,  with 
horizontal  branches,  and  smooth  leaves  4  to  8 
inches  long,  and  half  as  wide;  He  figures  the  flow¬ 
ers  as  produced  in  clusters  at  the  ends  of  the  stems, 
each  with  a  rounded  tube,  and  about  14-parted  on 
the  border.  The  fruit  is  an  inch  and  a  half  long, 
containing  one  to  four  seeds,  which  on  expression 
yield  a  thick  oil  used  for  burning.  The  wood  is 
very  hard  and  strong,  and  used  by  wheelwrights. 

It  is  the  flowers  that  have  the  principal  interest  for 
us  at  present,  and  pretty  much  all  that  is  known 
abi  ut  these,  outside  of  India,  is  contained  in  a 


communication  by  Mr.  E.  Lockwood  to  the  Lin- 
nsean  Society,  and  printed  in  the  17th  volume  of 
the  Society’s  Journal.  From  this  article,  Prof.  Asa 
Gray  has  kindly  made  for  us  the  following  abstract 
of  what  relates  to  the  flowers.  These  fall  from  the 
trees  in  great  profusion  in  March  and  April.  Birds 
and  squirrels  feed  on  them  among  the  branches, 
and  the  villagers  collect  those  that  fall  to  the 
ground  in  immense  abundance.  Each  tree  yields 
two  or  three  hundred  weight  of 
corollas,  and  these  form  a  reg¬ 
ular  and  very  nourishing  article 
of  food  for  the  poorer  classes. 
As  the  crop  never  fails,  it  is 
very  important  in  times  of  fam¬ 
ine.  Much  of  the  surplus  in 
ordinary  seasons  is  distilled  into 
r,  strong-smelling  spirit.  Mr. 
Lockwood  closes  his  account  as 
follows  :  “But  not  only  are  the 
Mahwa  Flowers  good  for  dis¬ 
tilling  spirits,  they  are  still  more 
useful  for  feeding  cattle.  My 
father,  the  rector  of  Kingham, 
has  been  feeding  his  pigs  on 
the  Mahwa  w'hieh  I  brought 
home,  and  Mahwa  pork  is  be¬ 
ginning  to  be  celebrated  in  this 

neighborhood . The  extraor- 

diuary  keeping  qualities  of 
Mahwa  form  also  a  further  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  its  introduc¬ 
tion  into  England.  Before  leav¬ 
ing  India,  I  had  a  ton  shovelled 
into  sacks,  and  put  on  board  a 
vessel  in  Calcutta.  They  were 
'gathered  in  April,  1876,  and 
after  having  been  kept  for  near¬ 
ly  two  years,  are  as  good  as 
when  first  dried.  No  weevil, 
apparently,  attacks  them  as 
they  attack  grain.”— Another 
account  states  that  so  great  is 
the  value  of  these  flowers  to  the 
natives,  that  in  the  expeditions 
made  by  the  English  against 
troublesome  tribes,  that  they 
have  only  to  threaten  to  cut 
down  the  Mawah  trees  to  bring 
the  rebellious  people  to  terms. 
A  sample  of  the  flowers  as  im¬ 
ported  shows  a  soft,  sticky 
mass,  with  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  raisins  of  a  poor  quali¬ 
ty,  such  as  are  packed  in  casks. 
When  soaked  in  water,  the  in¬ 
dividual  corollas  swell  out,  and  assume  a  flattened, 
globular  shape,  about  as  large  as  an  average  cran¬ 
berry,  and  are  found  to  consist  of  a  very  fleshy 
cup,  within  which  are  a  great  number  of  anthers. 
At  our  suggestion,  Messrs.  Billinge  &  Wetmore 
had  an  analysis  made  of  this  interesting  product, 
and  the  report  of  the  chemists,  Messrs.  Kracko- 
wizer  &  Harnish,  shows  that  the  flowers  contain  the 
remarkable  amount  of  63.40  per  cent  of  sugar ! 
The  other  constituents  are  given  as  follows  : 


Moisture . .  17.50 

Fatty  Oil — soluble  in  Ether .  0-13 

Sugar . . .  63.40 

Insolubles  as  Fibre,  also  Vegetable  Fibrine  and 

Albumen .  7.54 

Mineral  matter .  4.05 

Coloring  and  Soluble  Albuminous  matters .  7  38 


100.00 

Without  reference  to  other  constituents,  this 
enormous  percentage  of  sugar  fully  accounts  for  the 
value  attached  to  the  flowers  in  India  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  for  their  use  as  a  source  of  spirituous 
liquors.  In  a  scientific  point  of  view,  the  Mawah 
is  a  most  interesting  product.  It  is  rarely  that  we 
find  the  flower,  the  corolla  of  a  plant,  to  serve  any 
more  than  as  a  temporary  purpose  in  protecting 
the  reproductive  organs  within.  For  it  to  secrete 
more  than  half  its  weight  of  sugar,  and  thus  be¬ 
come  an  article  of  economic  value,  and  even  of 
commerce,  is  most  remarkable.  The  future  of  the 
Mawah  as  an,  article  of  trade  in  this  country  will, 
of  course,  depend  upon  its  cost,  and  the  commer¬ 
cial  aspect  of  the  article  remains  to  be  developed. 


Strawberries— New  Varieties, 

— — 

As  well  expect  a  spring  without  a  new  fashion  in 
bonnets,  or,  we  should  say,  hats,  as  a  season  with¬ 
out  new  strawberries.  There  are  those  who  affect 
to  ridicule  new  varieties,  and  think  that  the  offering 
of  them  is  a  mere  t  rick  of  the  dealers  to  make  sales. 
While  we  think  that  a  variety  should  not  be  offered 
merely  because  it  is  new,  but  should  have  some 
point  of  excellence  to  commend  it,  we  gladly  wel¬ 
come  new  kinds  that  present  any  claim  upon  our 
attention.  It  is  onlv  by  the  production  and  testing 
of  new  varieties  that  progress  is  made.  If,  among 
all  the  new  ones  offered  each  year,  there  could  be 
one  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  lie'  of  the  best,  it 
would  be  making  a  great  advance.  It  was  worth 
testing  20  varieties  to  get  the  Charles  Downing, 
and  what  if  we  put  aside  19  others,  have  we  not  the 
Sharplejis  ?  There  is  not,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
there  ever  will  be  one  strawberry  that  everybody, 
everywhere,  will  grow  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others.  A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  Wilson 
would  be  the  universal  berry,  but  now  we  rarely 
see  it.  With  some  Monarch  of  the  West  is  in  high 
favov.  Our  friend  Roe  says  “  it  should  have  a 
place  in  every  home  garden but  though  the 
plants  come  from  Roe,  and  we  know  them  to  be 
true,  in  our  “  home  garden,”  they  are  as  far  below 
the  surface  as  a  plow  could  put  them,  and  there 
they  may  do  some  service  as  a  fertilizer,  which  ig 
all  the  use  the  Monarch  can  be  to  us.  Observe,  this 
is  not  a  word  against  the  Monarch,  for  it  is  a  splen¬ 
did  variety  in  other  gardens,  but  is  taken  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  fact  that  no  one  variety  does  well  every¬ 
where,  and  that  we  must  have  several  good  ones. 

Among  the  recent  novelties  are  twro  seedlings 
reared  in  1876,  by  Oscar  Felton,  well  known  in 
Philadelphia  and  vicinity  as  a  successful  grower  of 
small  fruits  for  market,  and  also  as  an  experimenter 
in  the  production  of  new  varieties.  The  two  seed¬ 
lings,  the  “Orient”  and  “ Satin  Gloss,”  were  first 
brought  to  our  notice  in  1878.  They  were  exhibited 
that  year  at  a  show  held  on  the  Centennial  Grounds, 
where  their  merits  were  recognized  by  the  judges. 
Knowing  the  practical  character  of  Mr.  Felton’s 
horticulture,  he  being  a  producer  of  fruit  and  not 
of  plants,  the  fact  that  he  has  adopted  these  two 
varieties  as  his  chief  reliance  for  market  fruit  is 
stronger  testimony  as  to  their  quality  than  anything 
that  might  be  said  about  them.  We  give  descrip¬ 
tions  and  engravings  of  these  new  varieties  in  order 
to  place  them  on  record.  As  already  stated,  Mr. 
Felton  is  a  fruit  grower,  and  he  has  placed  the 
plants  of  these  varieties  in  the  hands  of  Gibson  & 
Bennet,  who  furnish  the  following  descriptions 

O  rioii  t . — A  seedling  of  Monarch  of  the  West, 
and  is  larger,  firmer,  and  of  better  color ;  it  yields 


NEW  STRAWBERRY— THE  “ORIENT.” 


more  fruit,  which  ripens  up  all  at  once,  and  stands 
up  better  than  that  of  its  parent,  berries  of  the 
largest  size  often  measuring  6  and  64  inches  in 
circumference ;  form  roundish-conical  ;  size  and 
shape  quite  uniform,  sometimes  a  little  uneven ; 
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Calyx  medium  ;  color,  a  fine  scarlet  lake,  with  shiny 
Surface;  flesh  white,  moderately  firm;  quality  ex¬ 
cellent.  Plant  vigorous,  productive,  the  fruit  run¬ 
ning  large  to  the  end.  Regarded  by  Messrs.  Gibson 
&  Bennet  as  the  largest  and  finest  berry  ever  tested 
in  their  vicinity.  The  fruit  brought  Mr.  Felton  40 
Cts.  a  quart  last  spriug,  and,  cultivated  side  by  side 
With  the  Sharpless,  gave  a  much  larger  yield. 


THE  “SATIN  GLOSS”  STRAWBERRY. 


Satin  €3los*. — A  seedling  of  the  Lady 
Finger.  Fruit  medium  to  large,  and  in  shape  some¬ 
what  like  its  parent ;  calyx  very  large ;  color, 
bright,  glossy  vermilion,  coloring  evenly  all  over ; 
?ery  regular  in  size  and  shape  ;  flesh  firm,  which, 
With  its  immense  calyx,  makes  it  an  excellent  ship¬ 
ping  berry.  Plant  exceedingly  prolific,  continuing 
long  in  fruit,  and  holding  its  size  to  the  end  of  the 
Season.  Messrs.  G.  &  B.  say  that  this  is  the  most 
Strikingly  beautiful  fruit  of  any  that  they  have  seen. 


Strawberry  Culture— Fall  Planting. 

In  setting  out  strawberry  plants  in  autumn — that 
Ss,  ordinary  layer  plants  taken  up  from  the  bed  in 
Which  they  have  taken  root — nothing  is  gained  in 
point  of  time  over  spring  planting,  so  far  as  hasten¬ 
ing  the  crop  is  concerned.  A  field  or  bed  set  in 
April  or  May,  1881,  will  bear  a  full  crop  in  June, 
1882.  If  the  same  plants  were  set  in  September  or 
October,  1880,  they  would  give  a  crop  no  sooner. 
We  say  “  crop,”  as  in  either  case  a  few  berries  may 
be  borne,  but  none  can  be  depended  upon.  While 
the  crop  is  gained  no  sooner  by  planting  six  months 
Or  more  earlier,  there  is,  except  in  cold  localities 
Where  autumn  is  short  and  winter  long,  much  to  be 
gained  otherwise  by  fall  planting.  The  soil  is  still 
Warm  and  mellow,  work  is  not  so  driving  as  in 
spring,  and  there  is  not  the  fear  that  a  drouth  may 
£Ut  off  or  injure  the  plants  before  they  become  well 
established.  Those  engaged  in  growing  strawber¬ 
ries  on  a  large  scale  plant  at  both  seasons,  but  the 
practice  of  fall  planting  is  gaining  favor.  The 
plants  set  in  autumn  have  a  chance,  as  gardeners 
Say,  to  “get  hold  of  the  soil,”  their  period  of  pro¬ 
bation  being  past,  they  start  and  grow  right  on  as 
Soon  as  spring  opens.  Any  apprehended  danger 
from  winter  thaws  and  freezing  is  avoided  by  the 
fiiulch,  which  all  of  the  plants  should  have  for  the 
best  results.  Those  who  would  have  a  crop  of 
Strawberries  next  year  can  do  so  by  setting  out 
Sl  pot-grown  plants.”  These,  as  has  been  explained, 
are  plants  from  runners  which,  instead  of  striking 
their  roots  in  the  soil  of  the  bed,  have  a  small  pot 
Of  rich  earth  placed  under  them,  in  which  they 
take  root.  These  pot-grown  plants  may  be  taken 
Up  and  set  out  in  August  or  September,  without 
deceiving  the  least  check,  and  will  next  spring  give 
a  fair  or  full  crop,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
plants  and  time  of  striking  and  setting.  All  the 
dealers  in  plants  now  furnish  those  that  are  pot- 
grown,  at  a  price  that  can  barely  cover  the  cost  of 
the  extra  labor  required  to  produce  them.  How 
far  apart?  is  one  of  the  frequent  questions.  In 
field  culture  the  rows  should  be  far  enough  apart 
to  allow  the  cultivator  to  run  between  them, 
knd  this  will  depend  somewhat  upon  the  imple¬ 
ment  used,  three  feet  being  usual,  with  the  plants 


a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  In  garden  culture,  rows 
two  feet  apart  and  a  foot  between  the  plants  is 
most  common.  Other  frequent  questions  are  about 
manure  and  fertilizers.  Large  crops  of  large  ber¬ 
ries  can  only  be  picked  by  those  who  have  been 
liberal  to  the  plants.  “No  manure,  no  cabbages,” 
is  better  understood  and  acted  upon  than  “  no  ma¬ 
nure,  no  strawberries.”  We  can  give  no  rules  for 
the  amount  of  manure.  One  successful  grower 
upon  being  asked  how  much  he  used,  replied  :  “All 
I  can  get.”  If  about  to  set  a  strawberry  patch,  we 
should  prepare  it  as  the  same  soil  would  require  for 
early  cabbages,  and  then  put  on  a  little  more  ma¬ 
nure.  Wood  ashes  do  wonders  on  strawberries  in 
the  way  of  making  fine,  vigorous  plants,  and  guano, 
if  a  moderate  dressing  is  given  after  the  fruit  is  set, 
will  tell  at  picking  time.  There  is  nothing  about 
strawberry  culture  that  should  deter  whoever  has 
the  land  from  having  the  fruit  in  abundance.  There 
is  no  reason  why  every  farmer’s  family  should  not 
have  strawberries,  and  of  the  best,  and  in  abund¬ 
ance — yes,  three  times  a  day,  and  no  one  afraid  to 
pass  the  saucer  the  second  time.  The  notion  that 
strawberries  can  be  set  only  in  the  spring,  has  done 
more  than  anything  else  to  prevent  their  general 
culture.  Every  one  knows  how  difficult  it  is  upon 
the  farm  to  get  odd  jobs  done  in  the  spring.  This 
odd  job  of  the  strawberry  bed  can  be  better  done 
now,  this  very  month,  than  at  any  other  time.  A 
few  bushels  from  the  abundant  crop  of  wheat  may 
well  be  set  aside  to  pay  for  the  plants.  Let  them 
by  all  means  be  bought  and  set  this  month ! 

Currant  Culture— “Fay’s  Prolific.” 

Of  all  the  small  fruits,  the  currant  is  the  one  that 
the  farmer  is  most  likely  to  cultivate.  Like  the 
quince  among  tree  fruits,  if  put 
anywhere,  and  let  alone,  it  is 
quite  sure  to  produce  some¬ 
thing,  and  we  oftener  see  both 
(the  currant  and  the  quince) 
struggling  under  neglect  than 
in  the  enjoyment  of  proper  care 
and  culture.  Cultivated  as  a 
market  fruit,  the  currant  is 
evidently  profitable,  as  those 
who  have  cultivated  them  for 
many  years  quietly  add  to  the 
extent  of  their  plantations.  The 
experience  of  our  correspond¬ 
ent,  “  W.  C.,”  given  elsewhere, 
bears  directly  upon  this  point. 

Unlike  the  strawberry,  raspber¬ 
ry,  etc.,  the  currant  does  not 
demand  promptness  in  picking  ; 
a  day  or  two  of  delay  will  not 
ruin  the  crop,  and  when  sent 
to  market,  if  not  sold  the  first 
day,  it  need  not  be  closed  out 
at  a  sacrifice,  but  will  appear 
bright  and  fresh  the  next  day. 

In  view  of  these  qualities,  and 
the  fact  that  the  fruit  is  always 
sure  of  a  sale,  we  wonder  that 
there  is  so  little  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  currant.  New  va¬ 
rieties  of  the  strawberry  and  of 
the  raspberry  are  brought  for¬ 
ward  every  year,  but  who  has 
anything  to  say  about  a  new 
currant?  Those  of  us  who  kept 
the  run  of  fruits  thirty  or  more 
years  ago,  can  recollect  that  the 
Cherry  and  the  Versailles  cur¬ 
rant  were  as  well  recognized  as 
distinct  as  are  the  Concord  and 
Delaware  grapes.  Now  our 
pomologists  fail  to  distinguish 
the  two.  We  have  no  doubt 
that  what  may  now  be  received 
from  the  nurseries  as  the 
Cherry  and  the  Versailles  are 
one  and  the  same ;  but  this  does  not,  to  our 
mind,  disprove  that  there  were  formerly  two  well- 
marked  varieties  known  by  these  names.  As  the 
case  now  stands,  the  small  currants  are  known  as 
“White”  and  “Red  Dutch;”  the  large  red  are 


called  “  Cherry,”  as  that  is  a  better  market  name, 
though  they  are  what  we  formerly  knew  as  “Ver¬ 
sailles,”  and  the  large  white  is  called  “  White 
Grape.”  So  far  as  the  market  goes,  these  have 
been  the  varieties  for  many  years  past.  In  this 
state  of  affairs,  we  were  much  pleased  to  receive 
from  Geo.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  T.,  specimens 
of  a  new  variety  of  currant  called  “  Fay’s  Prolific,” 
which  appeared  to  have  so  many  desirable  qualities 
that  we  inquired  as  to  its  history.  The  variety  was 
produced  by  Mr.  Lincoln  Fay,  of  Portland,  Chau¬ 
tauqua  Co.,  N.  Y.,  who  has  experimented  with 
seedling  currants  during  the  past  thirty  years.  He 
has  raised  thousands  of  seedlings,  but  this  is  the 
only  one  that  he  regards  as  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  old  kinds.  The  specimens  sent  us  indi¬ 
cated  wonderful  productiveness,  but  this  is  the 
quality  which  appeared  to  us  of  less  importance 
than  did  others,  as  any  currant,  under  high  cultiva¬ 
tion,  will  bear  an  astonishing  crop.  In  giving  an 
engraving  of  this  new  variety,  we  did  r.ot  select  a 
specimen  to  show  its  great  bearing  qualities,  but 
with  a  view  to  give  the  size  and  character  of  the 
fruit.  The  individual  berries  are  of  the  largest  size, 
the  bunches  are  long,  and  the  fruit  holds  out  of 
good  size  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  cluster. 
The  bunch  has  a  long  stem— i.  e.,  there  is  a  long 
space  of  naked  stem  between  the  uppermost  berry 
and  the  attachment  to  the  bush.  While  this  may 
not  appear  to  be  of  importance,  it  makes  a  vast 
difference  in  the  picking,  as  it  allows  the  fruit  to 
be  handled  without  crushing  the  upper  berries,  and 
admits  of  rapid  work.  As  to  the  qualities  which 
cannot  be  shown  in  an  engraving,  we  may  say  that 
the  color  is  good  and  the  flavor  most  excellent.  It 
has  not  the  intense  acidity  of  some  kinds,  but  is 
1  rich  and  full,  and  the  flesh  tender  throughout.  The 


fruit  came  by  express  from  Buffalo,  in  excellent 
order,  and  on  the  fifth  day  after  it  was  shipped  was 
in  good  eating  condition.  Being  opposed  to 
double-headed  names,  we  wrote  to  Mr.  Josselyn, 
who  had  informed  us  of  his  intention  of  placing  the 
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variety  on  the  market,  asking  him  to  drop  the 
“Prolific”  and  simply  call  it  the  “  Fay  Currant,” 
the  name  it  would  in  a  few  years  receive.  To  this 
Mr.  J.  returned  the  sufficient  answer  that  there 
was  already  a  currant  introduced  by,  but  not  orig¬ 
inated  by  Mr.  F.  which  is  locally  known  as  the 
“  Fay,”  and  the  addition  was  necessary  to  prevent 
confusion.  “Fay’s  Prolific”  appeal's  to  possess  all 
the  requisites  of  a  first  class  currant.  As  to  its 
bearing  qualities,  Mr.  Josselyn  thinks  that  under 
the  same  conditions  it  will  produce  four  to  five 
times  as  much  fruit  as  the  “  Cherry.”  In  the  spec¬ 
imens  sent  there  might  have  been  more  fruit  had 
there  been  room  on  the  stem  to  put  it.  After  test¬ 
ing  it  by  the  side  of  other  varieties  for  the  past 
eight  years,  Mr.  Fay  has  adopted  this  as  a  market 
fruit.  In  the  Buffalo  market  the  variety  has  already 
obtained  a  reputation,  and  during  the  past  season 
sold  at  15  cts.  per  quart,  when  no  other  variety 
brought  over  10  cts.  Upon  looking  carefully  at 
this  variety,  and  after  showing  it  to  good  judges, 
we  think  that  “Fay’s  Prolific”  marks  a  good  step 
forward  in  currant  culture.  To  save  Mr.  Fay  the 
trouble  of  correspondence,  we  may  state  that  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  of  plants  is  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Josselyn. 


The  Small-flowered  Lilies, 

In  describing. Kramer’s  Lily  last  month,  mention 
was  made  of  the  great  advance  that  lily  culture  has 
made  within  the  past  20  years.  That  species,  Lilium 
Krameri ,  represents  a  class  of  lilies  quite  unknown 
to  our  gardens  a  few  years  ago,  and  though  that  ap¬ 
pears  small  by  the  side  of  the  tall-growing  kinds, 
we  now  figure  one  which  represents  a  still  smaller 
set  of  lilies,  and  is  as  small  when  compared  with 


Kramer’s  Lily  as  that  is  dwarfed  by  the  side  of  the 
towering  L.  auratum,  and  the  still  larger  kinds. 
Indeed  the  present  species  seems  so  far  removed 
from  its  giant  relatives  that  we  look  upon  it  as 


something  to  be  nursed  and  petted,  while  in  fact 
it  is  quite  as  hardy  as  any.  The  engraving  gives 
Lilium  callosum  of  the  natural  size,  and  it  will  bo 
seen  to  be  even  smaller  than  the  “Small-flowered 
Lily,”  Lilium  parviflorum,  figured  a  year  or  two 
ago.  The  botanical  name,  callosum,  refers  to  the 
fact  that  the  bracts,  or  upper  leaves  just  below  the 
flowers,  are  callused,  or  hardened,  and  appear  of  a 
different  texture  from  the  other  leaves.  The  name 
will  translate  into  “Callused  Lily,”  which,  though 
not  a  very  pleasing  name,  is  sufficiently  descriptive. 
The  flower,  usually  firm  in  texture,  is  of  a  bright 
scarlet  color,  of  a  very  lively  tint,  and  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  most  pleasing.  We  have  only 
tried  it  in  out-door  culture,  but  have  no  doubt  that 
it  would  be  a  capital  species  to  force  in  pots.  The 
native  country  of  this  species  is  Japan,  which 
has  so  largely  enriched  our  gardens  with  lilies. 

The  past  summer’s  experience  with  lilies  has 
shown  the  great  value  of  our  native  species  when 
brought  into  cultivation.  There  are  three  species 
common  throughout  the  United  States,  and  these 
vary  in  a  most  surprising  manner,  not  only  in  the 
size,  color,  and  markings  of  the  flowers,  but  in  their 
time  of  blooming.  Those  who  live  in  the  country 
can  make  a  most  showy  and  interesting  collection 
if  they  will  bring  into  the  garden  the  bulbs  of  the 
various  wild  lilies  they  may  find.  By  giving  them 
a  rich  soil,  and  leaving  them  undisturbed,  they 
will  increase  in  size  and  beauty  from  year  to  year. 


The  Bag— or  Basket— Worm. 

Whatever  other  crops  may  be  short  this  year,  it 
is  not  that  of  insects.  In  early  June  so  many  were 
the  inquiries,  with  specimens,  that  we  might  almost 
say  that  the  Army  Worms 
marched  into  our  office  in  pro¬ 
cession.  In  late  July  there  is 
another  procession,  but  it  is 
now  of  Bag-Worms  or  Basket- 
Worms.  These  must  be  in  un¬ 
usual  abundance,  to  judge  from 
the  specimens  brought  and  sent 
by  mail,  and  while  they  seem  to 
be  more  abundant  on  the  Arbor- 
Yitae,  than  elsewhere,  fruit  trees 
are  also  troubled.  We  figured 
and  described  the  insect  in  the 
September  number  of  last  year. 
It  is  a  small,  black,  and  very 
voracious  caterpillar,  which 
makes  for  itself  a  bag  or  cover¬ 
ing  of  bits  of  the  leaves  and 
their  foot-stalks  of  whatever 
tree  it  may  feed  upon.  This 
sack  completely  hides  the  cater¬ 
pillar,  as  it  goes  about  the  trees 
devouring  the  leaves,  and  is  thus 
concealed  from  birds  and  other 
enemies,  while  it  eats  and  grows. 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  small 
moth.  The  female  undergoes 
her  changes,  lays  her  eggs,  and 
dies  within  the  sack,  which  she 
has  first  taken  care  to  attach 
securely  to  a  twig,  while  the 
male  moth  quits  the  sack  and 
flies  about.  In  spring  the  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  young  insects 
will  come  forth,  to  eat,  make 
other  sacks,  and  continue  the 
round,  and  when  they  are 
numerous  the  tree  is  baldy  in¬ 
jured.  Like  other  leaf  eaters, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  Paris 
Green  or  London  Purple  would 
destroy  them,  but  usually  they 
are  not  so  numerous  that  hand¬ 
picking  will  not  answer.  The 
trouble  is  that  it  is  only  when 
the  trees  are  partly  stripped 
that  the  insects  are  noticed. 
At  their  first  appearance  it  is 
but  a  small  task  to  remove  them,  but  when,  as 
in  one  case,  a  long  Arbor-Vitse  hedge  is  “full  of 
them,”  the  picking  is  no  small  job,  but  as  said 
before  it  seems  to  be  the  best  way  to  meet  them. 


THE  TOUSETOILB. 

Jggr"  For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Renovating  Old  Walls. 


A  short  time  ago,  we  saw  the  walls  of  an  old 
house  that  had  just  been  renovated,  and  it  looked 
so  neat  and  clean,  and  the  work  was  evidently  so 
inexpensive,  that  we  sought  out  the  workman,  Mr. 
H.  B.  Gardner,  who  had  planned  and  executed  the 
job,  and  here  give  his  method  of  doing  it.  The 
old  walls,  before  they  were  taken  in  hand,  were  in 
a  very  bad  state,  being  rough  with  loose  patches  of 
white-wash,  and  so  much  cracked  and  discolored 
that  the  rooms  were  in  a  hardly  habitable  condition. 

The  method  is  as  follows  :  “  First  brush  down 
the  walls,  to  remove  the  dust  and  any  loose  plaster 
or  white-wash,  then,  having  prepared  a  stencil  of 
the  figure  desired  (figure 
be  easily  drawn,  and  cut 
out  of  paste-board,  or 
stiff  paper),  lay  the  stencil 
upon  the  place  desired, 
and  with  some  thick  var¬ 
nish,  or  paint  having  some 
thick  or  gummy  varnish 
mixed  with  it,  go  over  the 
pattern,  using  a  stiff 
bristle  brush.  This  will 
leave  the  pattern  clearly 
defined  upon  the  wall ; 
then  immediately  sand  over  the  pattern,  while  the 
paint  is  still  fresh,  using  fine,  white  sand  (Rocka- 
way  sand),  well  dried,  and  free  from  dirt.  The 
sand  will  adhere  to  the  ‘  sticky  ’  paint,  and  give 
the  pattern  a  rough  appearance.  When  the  paint, 
holding  the  sand,  is  dry,  gently  dust  off  all  loose 
particles,  and  apply  a  coat  of  paint  over  all — rough¬ 
ened  pattern,  smooth  wall,  etc.”  Figure  2  shows 
the  interior  of  a  room  with  the  walls  renovated 
and  decorated  in  the  manner  above  described. 

Another  plan  for  making  an  old  wall  appear  well, 
is  to  go  all  over  it  with  strong  glue-size — laying 


Fig.  2. — VIEW  OF  THE  BOOM  FINISHED. 


on  the  same  with  a  common  white-wash  brush,  and 
immediately  throw  sand  over  the  whole  before  it 
dries  ;  then,  in  order  to  give  it  the  appearance  of 
stone,  lay  out  “stone-work,”  by  simply  scratching 
through  the  freshly  applied  rough  coat,  using  a 
straight  edge,  and  a  sharp  stick.  When  all  is  diy, 
apply  paint,  whitewash,  or  kalsomine  over  all.” 

Mr.  Gardner  recommends  the  following  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  white-wash  :  “  Partly  fill  a  tub  with  good 
unslacked  lime,  (say  half  a  peck),  and  throw  in  a 
pint  (dry  measure)  of  finely  pulverized  glue 
(comminuted  glue),  then  add  sufficient  water  to 
slake  the  lime ;  the  heat  engendered  in  the  slake- 
ing  of  the  lime  will  melt  or  cook  the  glue,  and  there 
will  be  no  such  thing  as  ‘rubbing  off’  to  the 
white- wash,  when  spread  upon  the  wall.  The 
writer  would  prefer  this  white-wash  to  kalsomine, 
not  only  on  account  of  economy,  but  it  makes  a 
much  cleaner  and  also  a  more  durable  finish.” 


Tlie  Carpet  Beetle  (also  called  “Buffalo 
Motli.”)— This  destructive  household  pest  works 


1  shows  one  which  may 
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under  the  edges  of  the  carpets,  making  holes  near 
the  margins.  The  larva  are  about  three-sixteenths 
of  an  inch  long,  and  clothed  with  dark  hairs,  those 
at  the  tail  forming  a  sort  of  a  pencil.  The  most 
effective  remedy  seems  to  be  the  passing  of  a  hot 
flat  iron  over  a  folded  sheet,  which  has  been  wet 
and  laid  along  the  edges  of  the  carpet.  An  abun¬ 
dance  of  steam  is  thus  formed,  which,  descending, 
kills  the  “  worms,”  or  moths,  as  they  are  generally 
called.  When  the  insects  have  infested  articles  of 
clothing,  these  may  be  put  into  a  tight  box,  and 
some  benzine  poured  in,  the  vapor  of  which  will 
soon  destroy  all  the  moths.  The  full-grown  insect 
is  a  beetle,  and  should  be  destroyed  whenever  met 
with.  It  is  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  long,  and 
handsomely  marked  with  scarlet,  black,  and  white. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Lessons  at  Home. 

Sometimes  it  is  very  inconvenient  to  send  chil¬ 
dren  to  school,  so  that  their  chance  for  early  educa¬ 
tion  depends  upon  the  parents.  Some  find  it  a 
pleasure  to  teach  their  children,  while  others  con¬ 
sider  it  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  Much  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  disposition  of  the  child,  there  being 
a  great  difference  in  their  natural  inclinations.  All 
children  really  love  to  learn.  That  is,  they  love  to 
know  such  things  as  seem  to  them  worth  knowing, 
and  often  the  judgment  is  a  very  childish  one. 
Some  can  not  see  the  use  of  the  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet,  or  why  they  should  learn  the  multiplication 
table,  and  though  you  explain  their  use,  they  se¬ 
cretly  believe  that  they  could  get  through  the 
world  without  them,  and  I  sometimes  wish  that 
they  could.  I  have  taught  my  children  at  home  a 
good  deal,  even  when  free  schools  that  were  called 
good  were  close  at  baud.  I  found  that  they  could 
keep  up  with  their  classes,  or  with  children  of  their 
own  age,  without  spending  more  than  half  the 
time  in  study  that  children  spend  in  school,  and  so 
they  had  more  time  for  play  and  for  that  domestic 
education  which  goes  under  the  head  of  “  helping 
mother.”  The  hardest  thing  about  it  is  to  train 
them,  especially  the  ones  who  want  all  play,  to  the 
habit  of  going  regularly  to  their  lessons,  whatever 
may  be  the  enticements  elsewhere.  A  mother,  as 
usually  situated,  can  not  “  keep  school  ”  while 
carrying  on  her  household  employments.  The 
children  must  learn  to  study  without  her.  Rollo’s 
mother  (who  does  not  know  the  Rollo  of  Jacob 
Abbott’s  excellent  Rollo  books  ?)  mauaged  this 
matter  well.  Rollo  had  already  learned  to  “  read, 
write,  and  cipher  ”  alone,  but  was  not  yet  ten  years 
old.  His  mother  gave  him  a  desk  in  a  pleasant 
corner,  where  he  could  keep  his  books,  slate,  pens, 
ink,  and  papers  safe  and  orderly.  She  expected 
him  to  spend  a  certain  time  there  every  day,  while 
she  gave  no  attention  to  him.  I  believe  it  was  two 
hours.  I  forget  just  how  the  time  was  divided, 
but  arithmetic  and  writing  were  the  chief  divisions. 
At  the  end  of  his  study  time,  or  as  soon  as  conven¬ 
ient,  his  mother  looked  over  what  he  had  done,  ex¬ 
plaining  to  him  and  questioning  him  as  she  saw 
that  he  ueeded,  and  pointing  out  his  work  for  the 
next  day.  If  he  could  not  do  the  work  that  came 
next  in  order  in  his  arithmetic,  or  which  his  mother 
had  marked  out  for  him  (she  did  not  tell  him  “  how 
far  to  take  ”),  he  filled  out  his  arithmetic  time  by 
practising  examples  that  he  did  understand.  In 
the  writing  hour  he  wrote  whatever  he  chose, 
often  writing  letters  to  his  mother,  or  father,  or 
Jonas,  or  cousin  Lucy,  and  sometimes  copying, 
flis  mother  looked  this  over,  giving  criticisms  and 
suggestions.  They  taught  him  that  legibility  was 
the  one  thing  especially  needful  in  writing,  and 
that  the  particular  fashion  of  the  letters  was  of 
small  account  compared  with  this. 

1  have  been  much  interested  in  an  account  of  the 
revolution  in  the-  schools  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  under 
the  influence  of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Few  text 
books  or  “  systems  ”  are  used  there  now.  Inter¬ 
esting  books  of  history  and  science  are  read  instead 
of  “Readers,”  and  from  this  reading ,  carefullg  at¬ 
tended  to,  are  learned,  not  only  the  facts  communi¬ 
cated  by  the  words  read,  but  grammar,  spelling, 
and  rhetoric  ;  besides  a  greater  interest  is  kept  up. 


Something'  About  Books. 

In  teaching  our  children  at  home,  we  can  follow 
suggestions  of  this  kind  more  fully  than  teachers 
in  public  schools  are  able  to.  For  children  of  ten 
years  or  more,  at  least  for  those  who  have  learned 
to  read  with  some  fluency,  there  are  excellent 
books  that  might  better  be  learned  by  simple  read¬ 
ing,  with  attention,  than  by  committing  lessons  to 
memory.  Miss  Hall’s  Geographies  are  very  good 
for  this  purpose.  They  tell  about  “  Our  World  ” 
in  a  very  interesting  manner.  “  Little  Lucy’s  Won¬ 
derful  Globe  ”  is  the  best  book  I  know  of  to  start 
an  interest  in  geography  among  very  little  ones.  It 
should  be  read  with  a  globe,  if  possible,  and  very 
good  small  ones  can  be  got  for  $1.50.  This  book 
should  be  read  aloud  two  or  three  times  by  mamma, 
a  chapter  at  a  time,  pointing  out  on  the  globe  the 
country  mentioned.  Then  comes  Miss  Hall’s  first 
book,  also  read  aloud  by  mamma  to  the  younger 
ones,  but  no  harm  is  done  if  children  learn  little  or 
no  geography  until  they  are  old  enough  to  read 
this  book  for  themselves.  It  is  more  important 
that  they  should  learn  to  observe  things  immedi¬ 
ately  about  them — to  take  an  interest  in  the  growth 
of  plants  and  habits  of  animals,  etc. 

I  find  Felter’s  First  Arithmetic  the  best  I  have 
seen  for  beginners.  The  slate-work  takes  them 
along  easily,  with  little  trouble  to  me.  Then  comes 
(with  us)  Lydia  Nash’s  Table  Book  and  Rudiments. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  give  my  children  at  home 
good  desk-room  and  regular  study  hours.  I  often 
wish  I  could  see  some  capable  person  “step  into 
my  shoes,”  and  organize  my  work  of  various  kinds, 
with  a  baby  (bless  it !)  under  three  years  of  age,  al¬ 
ways  one  of  the  component  parts  ;  organize  it  so 
that  it  would  move  along  from  day  to  day  with  all 
the  ends  kept  up  even,  and  all  done  decently  and 
in  order.  With  my  very  moderate  abilities,  and 
lack  of  financial  resources,  .1  have  not  been  able  to 
avoid  a  considerable  “helter-skelter.”  But  I  did 
begin  to  feel  much  encouraged  last  winter  when  I 
saw  three  children  go  regularly  to  their  lessons 
soon  after  breakfast,  learning  them  somehow,  in 
spite  of  baby’s  interruptions  and  mamma’s  sick 
days,  reciting  to  each  other  sometimes,  but,  some¬ 
how,  making  progress.  At  our  house,  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  children  are  valued  above  any 
mental  precocity. 

Summer  House-Keeping-  Made  Easy. 

Not  every  family  can  keep  house  with  so  little 
heat  and  labor  during  the  warmest  summer  months 
as  the  one  I  shall  tell  about.  It  is  not  a  system 
that  could  be  adopted  by  the  farmer’s  family  in  the 
midst  of  haying  and  harvest,  but  even  farmers’ 
families  may  find  suggestive  aid  from  this  report, 
and  many  a  small  family  in  town  may  go  and  do 
likewise  in  some  respects. 

There  are  regularly  five  members  in  the  family, 
the  youngest  a  year  and  a  half  old,  he  being  the 
only  masculine  member.  To  save  fire  and  heat,  it 
is  the  plan  to  have  only  one  warm  meal  a  day,  the 
breakfast ;  but  on  washing,  ironing,  and  baking  days 
there  is  usually  a  warm  dinner.  Unless  there  is  a 
fire  at  noon,  the  dishes  are  all  washed  together  once 
a  day — except  the  goblets  and  knives. — “  I  thought 
cold  dinners  were  not  healthy,”  says  a  neighbor. 

That  depends  chiefly  upon  the  materials  of  which 
the  dinner  is  made.  If  the  usual  meat  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  replaced  by  an  extra  supply  of  pie  and 
cake,  they  are  decidedly  unhealthy.  But  this  fam¬ 
ily  manages  otherwise,  and  less  pie  and  cake  are 
eaten  under  the  present  system  than  formerly.  Not 
a  pie  has  been  made  or  eaten  in  the  house  since  the 
summer  system  went  into  operation,  some  months 
ago,  and  much  less  cake  and  butter  are  used.  (It 
is  not  my  owu  table  and  bill  of  fare  that  I  am  re¬ 
porting,  but  I  happen  to  know  all  about  it.)  The 
three  women  of  the  family  are  all  workers,  and 
have  good  appetites,  without  any  particular  crav¬ 
ings  or  sense  of  lack  at  present.  The  body  is  nour¬ 
ished  by  the  food  eaten,  because  it  contains  good 
nerve  and  muscle  food.  It  is  palatable,  and  is 
eaten  with  a  relish,  which  leaves  no  call  for  salads, 
condiments,  or  sweetmeats.  Fruit  is  used,  but  not 
extravagantly,  seldom  more  than  once  a  day.  It  is 
the  most  expensive  item ;  acid  fruit  is  much  ex¬ 
tolled  as  a  medicine,  a  corrective  of  bad  conditions 


of  the  digestive  apparatus.  But  keep  your  liver 
and  stomach  in  order  by  plain  and  wholesome  fare, 
and  you  need  not  use  fruit  as  a  medicine ,  though 
you  may  gladly  eat  it  as  food,  more  or  less,  as  the 
appetite  and  purse  agree.  Beefsteak  comes  in 
sometimes  for  breakfast,  but  usually  as  a  surprise, 
and  then  it  is  remarked  “how  little  meat  we  eat,” 
and  one  and  another  testifies,  “I  do  not  miss  it  at 
all,”  or,  “I  never  think  of  wanting  it.” 

Well,  there  is  always  nice  white  yeast  bread  and 
good  butter,  and  sweet  milk.  There  is,  besides, 
some  preparation  of  graham  flour  or  oatmeal,  and 
these  form  the  staple,  the  most  nourishing  part  of 
the  meal.  The  oatmeal  (from  Canada)  is  always  in 
the  form  of  mush,  either  hot  or  cold.  It  is  soaked 
over  night,  and  cooked  for  breakfast  in  a  farina 
kettle.  The  long  soaking  makes  it  cook  quicker 
than  otherwise.  Various  dishes  can  be  prepared 
from  oatmeal,  but  iu  the  family  I  mention  the 
mush,  eaten  simply  with  good,  rich  milk  (thin, 
sweet  cream  is  best)  is  so  much  liked,  that  no  one 
has  cared  to  try  any  other  way.  Graham  is  pre¬ 
pared  as  gems,  the  flour  mixed  with  buttermilk  or 
sour  milk  (in  either  case  the  proportions,  carefully 
observed,  of  one  level  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  two 
teacupfuls  of  the  milk),  with  very  little  salt,  and 
a  tablespoonful  of  sugar  added.  These  ingre¬ 
dients  are  mixed  quickly  ar  d  thoroughly  together 
(the  soda  dissolved  in  a  little  warm  water),  and 
baked  iu  gem  pans,  but  the  same  dough  can  be 
baked  in  a  cake  tin  as  a  short-cake.  The  graham 
is  sometimes  in  the  form  of  yeast  bread,  and  some¬ 
times  as  mush  or  graham  pudding.  Persons  often 
find  that  oatmeal  and  graham  mush  do  not  agree 
with  them,  because  they  eat  so  much  sugar  upon 
them,  and  they  can  hardly  believe  that  these  dishes 
are  delicious  when  eaten  simply  with  good  milk, 
especially  if  the  milk  is  thin  cream  !  All  good 
mush  is  nice  sliced  when  cold,  and  fried  on  a  hot- 
buttered  griddle,  and  in  this  way  it  often  comes  to 
my  friends’  breakfast  table — not  fried  hard,  but 
browned  on  both  sides,  eaten  with  milk,  butter,  or 
meat.  The  various  vegetables  of  the  season  have 
their  place  at  the  breakfast  table  or  at  dinner,  on 
the  days  when  there  is  a  fire  at  noon  for  something 
besides  cooking.  “  Granula,”  a  new-fangled  prepa¬ 
ration  of  wheat,  very  easily  prepared,  very  nourish¬ 
ing,  and  very  good,  comes  in  conveniently  quite 
often.  When  fresh  fruit  can  not  be  had,  my  friends 
use  mostly  the  best  canned  fruit,  the  California 
pears  and  peaches  being  most  expensive.  This 
simple  style  of  living  was  not  undertaken  for  the 
sake  of  economizing  money,  so  much  as  for  the 
sake  of  saving  time  and  strength  and  comfort 
(during  a  season  when  a  fire  is  uncomfortable),  and 
also  in  the  interest  of  “  high  thinking,”  for  plain 
living  and  high  thinking  are  supposed  to  go  to¬ 
gether.  That  may  be  because  plain  living  (if  it  is 
at  the  same  time  nourishing)  keeps  the  body  in 
good  order,  and  leaves  the  mind  a  fair  chance  to 
do  good  work  and  have  a  good  time. 

A  Few  Small  Arts. 

Mashed  Potato. — To  make  it  light  and  delicate, 
beat  it  with  a  spoon  after  you  have  seasoned  it. 
Mash  it  well,  salting  it  first.  It  is  often  made  too 
salt  for  my  taste,  and  as  I  can  not  take  out  the  salt, 
it  sometimes  seems  to  me  it  would  be  quite  fair  to 
put  iu  only  a  little,  and  those  who  do  not  care  to 
taste  anything  else  but  salt  in  their  food  can  add  it 
at  their  pleasure.  Butter  is  sometimes  added  when 
the  potato  is  mashed,  but  I  think  thin  cream  the 
best  of  anything,  and  next  to  this  good  sweet  milk. 
Now  stir  all  thoroughly  together,  beating  it  well 
with  a  large,  stiff  spoon.  The  product  is  some¬ 
thing  quite  superior  to  the  lumpy,  poorly  seasoned 
mashed  potato  often  found.  A  dish  may  be  called 
“well-seasoned”  when  only  enough  good  season¬ 
ing  is  used,  and  that  properly  put  into  or  upon  it. 

To  Stone  Raisins  Easily.— Pour  boiling  water 
over  them,  and  drain  it  off.  This  loosens  them, 
and  they  come  out  clean  and  with  ease. 

To  Peel  Any  Kind  of  Fruit  Easily.— Pour 
boiling  water  over  it,  and  this  loosens  the  skin. 

To  Remove  Bitterness  from  the  Skins  of 
Wild  Plums. — Pour  boiling  water  over  them, 
enough  to  cover  them,  and  remove  them  quickly 
before  they  crack  open  and  lose  their  juice.  Do 
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not  add  soda';  it  does  not  help  a  particle,  and  if 
the  plums  do  crack  open,  the  soda  spoils  their 
flavor.  This  scalding  is  done  simply  to  prepare 
them  for  being  peeled  for  preserves  (if  you  choose 
to  take  that  trouble),  or  to  remove  the  bitterness 
before  the  next  step  in  making  jelly  or  preserves. 


Keeping1  Away  from  the  Mosquitoes. 

Perhaps  the  title  should  have  read — keeping  the 
mosquitoes  away  from  us— but  the  end  is  the  same, 


METHOD  OF  ADJUSTING  THE  NETTING. 


namely :  the  escape  from  the  poisonous  “  bites”  of 
those  widely  spread  pests  of  summer.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  mosquito,  as  if  there 
were  but  one  kind ;  naturalists  have  named  and 
described  over  30  different  species,  some  of  which 
are  very  rare  ;  some  fly  only  by  day,  others  only  at 
night,  but  all  agree  in  having  blood-thirsty  females, 
while  the  males  neither  sing  nor  sting,  but  lead  in¬ 
nocent  lives  at  play  among  the  flowers.  Some  of 
the  most  savage  are  only  to  be  found  in  the  damp, 
dense  forests,  where  they  breed  in  swarms  and  fill 
the  air  with  their  piping.  Fishermen  and  hunters 
and  their  experienced  guides  would  not  visit  the 
backwoods  without  the  strong-smelling  mixture  of 
tar  and  oil  with  which  they  smear  all  exposed  parts 
of  the  body.  Only  those  persons  who  have  gone 
unprotected  into  the  home  of  the  wild  mosquitoes 
of  the  forest  can  know  how  savage  and  unrelenting 
are  their  wholesale  attacks.  But  it  is  the  escape 
from  the  attacks  of  these  pests  at  our  homes  that 
most  interests  us.  Our  means  of  defence  may  be 
planned  to  keep  them  out  of  the  whole  house  the 
entire  season,  or  they  may  be  arranged  to  protect 
■each  individual.  In  the  first  method  any  opening 
that  may  allow  mosquitoes  to  enter  the  house  must 
be  provided  with  some  barrier  against  them.  This 
may  be  of  musquito  netting  or  fine  wire  cloth,  and 
placed  at  every  window  and  door.  Only  thorough 
work  will  answer,  and  it  is  poor  economy  to  leave 
some  little-used  windows  unprovided  with  screens, 
as  these  are  the  very  windows  that  some  one  will 
open,  and  one  open  unscreened  window  makes  all 
the  other  screens  useless — indeed  worse  than  use¬ 
less,  as  they  will  serve  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  in 
the  house  that  are  let  in  elsewhere.  Screens  for 
the  windows  are  sold  at  the  furnishing  and  furniture 
stores  ;  but  the  majority  of  our  readers  will  no 
doubt  prefer  to  make  them  in  the  workshop.  It  is 
poor  economy  to  put  together  a  temporary  make¬ 
shift.  Our  set  was  well  made  five  years  ago,  and 
are  apparently  good  for  as  many  years  to  come, 
only  that  at  the  most  used  door  has  needed  some 
mending  of  the  wire  cloth.  The  frames  are  of 
7$-inch  stuff  2  in.  wide,  mortised  at  the  corners  and 
put  together  with  glue.  The  wire  cloth  is  neatly 
tacked  on,  and  a  narrow  plain  moulding  put  on  to 
cover  tbe  edges.  The  frames  are  of  just  the  size 
of  the  lower  sash.  Those  edges  that  come  next  to 
the  window  frames  are  rabbeted  with  a  6/:e-in.  tool, 
making  a  square  groove  of  that  width  and  depth. 
Strips  5/i e-in.  square  are  fastened  to  the  window 
frame  with  small  brads,  and  the  grooves  upon  the 
screen-frames  slide  upon  these.  Rubbing  the  pine 
with  burnt  umber  stain  and  a  coat  of  shellac-varnish 
gives  a  proper  finish.  The  door  frames  are  made 
rather  heavier  with  apiece  of  the  same  stuff  across 
at  the  middle.  They  have  each  a  spring  that  will 
promptly  close  them.  With  these  frames  put  at 
the  windows  and  doors  early  in  the  season,  not  only 
do  we  enjoy  freedom  from  mosquitoes,  but  from 
flies,  only  a  very  few  entering.  If  mosquitoes  are 
Hot  kept  out  of  the  house  in  this  or  some  similar 


manner,  then  at  least  the  beds  should  have  nets. 
The  nets  can  be  quite  simple  and  cost  but  very 
little,  or  an  ample  canopy  can  be  made,  such  as  are 
in  use  in  southern  houses.  The  one  we  have  used 
with  great  satisfaction  is  made  of  six  yards  of  com¬ 
mon  white  mosquito  netting,  doubled  in  the  middle, 
and  stitched  together  on  one  side,  thus  forming  a 
double  width  with  a  loop  or  hold  at  one  end  where 
the  breadth  was  turned  upon  itself.  This  hood 
just  fits  over  the  head-board  and  holds  one  end  of 
the  netting  securely  in  place,  the  other  being  drawn 
down  aud  laid  over  the  foot  board,  securing  it,  if 
necessary,  with  a  large  pin,  and  the  whole  screen  is 
ready.  During  the  day  it  may  be  thrown  over  the 
head-board  or  spread  ready  for  use  as  desired. 
The  cost  of  the  whole  protection  is  60  cents,  or  per¬ 
haps  less.  The  comfort  afforded  each  night  by 
such  a  screen  is  out  of  all  proportion  with  the 
cost,  and  if  well  cared  for  will  last  two  or  more 
seasons.  The  more  costly  bed  canopies  are  of 
various  styles  ;  some  of  them  are  attached  to  a 
frame  which  is  so  arranged  that  it  can  be  drawn  up 
to  the  ceiling  by  means  of  a  cord  and  pulley  ;  they 
can  be  procured  at  most  house  furnishing  stores. 
The  beds  of  children,  especially,  should  be  well 
screened,  as  their  tender  flesh  is  much  more  at¬ 
tractive  to  mosquitoes  than  that  of  grown  people. 


Handy  Window  Holders. 


Fig.  1.— NOTCHED  WINDOW 
HOLDER. 


It  is  a  convenient  thing  to  be  able  to  raise  the 
sash  of  a  windo^v  to  any  desirable  hight,  and  then 
have  it  securely  held  at  that  point,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  readily  let 
down  or  moved  up 
higher.  All  this  is 
made  easy  by  a  handy 
Holder  which  Ed¬ 
ward  E.  Eyles,  Al¬ 
leghany  Co.,  Pa.,  has 
had  in  use  for  some 
time,  and  who  kindly 
sends  a  sketch  and 
model.  The  notched 
strip  of  wood  is  3i 
feet  long  and  one 
inch  wide,  and  is 
fastened  to  the  win¬ 
dow  casing,  as  shown 
in  figure!.  The  key 
is  4i  inches  long  and 
one  inch  wide,  and 
is  placed  upon  the 
lower  portion  of  the  sash.  The  key  has  a 
small  projecting  pin  by  which  it  can  be  readily 
moved.  The  working  of  this  Holder  is  very  simple  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  push  up  the  window  as 
far  as  desired,  and  adjust  the  key  to  one  of  the 
notches.  In  lowering  the  sash  the  key  is  slipped 
out  and  the  window  is  ready  to  descend.  With 
the  illustration,  but  little  explanation  is  required. 

The  sketch  of  another  style  of  window  stop 
is  sent  by  “R.  B. 
K.,”  Columbia  Co., 
Wis.;  it  is  another 
easily  constructed 
device  for  holding  a 
window  sash.  The 
key,  or  catch,  is  as 
shown  at  A,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thin  piece 
of  hard-wood,  so  cut 
as  to  fit  into  notches 
made  to  receive  it  in 
the  jamb.  A  person 
with  a  scroll  saw 
could  make  these 
catches  very  rapidly, 
and  at  the  same 
time  of  pleasing 
shape.  If  the  win¬ 
dow  is  to  be  held 
down,  the  upper  end  of  the  key  must  fit  into 
an  inverted  notch  in  the  casing.  Some  such  con¬ 
venient  device  as  those  mentioned  here  should  be 
provided  for  all  windows  that  are  frequently  open¬ 
ed  ;  it  is  far  better  than  using  a  loose  stick,  or  still 
worse,  a  book  as  a  prop  for  the  window  sash. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 

A  Jug  Rack. — The  accompanying  engraving  of 
a  rack  for  holding  a  jug,  is  sent  by  “J.  W.  R.,” 
and  consists  simply  of  a  shelf  in  which  are  holes 
through  which  the  neck  of  the  jug  may  pass,  and 
the  jug  be  held  in  an  inverted  position.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  such  a  rack  is  evident  to  any  housewife 


who  has  to  keep  jugs  sweet  and  clean.  It  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  thing  to  properly  drain  a  jug  without  some 
such  arrangement  for  keeping  the  mouth  down¬ 
ward,  and  this  one,  that  can  be  so  easily  provided, 
will  doubtless  be  acceptable  to  many.  The  water 
jug  for  the  field,  of  all  other  vessels,  should  be 
thoroughly  drained,  and  left  dry,  when  not  in  use, 
and  there  is  no  better  way  to  do  this,  than  to  have 
a  small  shelf  for  it  like  the  one  here  given. 


SMOOTH  MAT. 


Corn  Husks. — There  are  a  number  of  important 
uses  to  which  corn  husks  can  be  put  in  domestic 
economy.  When  stripped  into  shreds  by  a  hatchel, 
they  make  excellent  material  for  beds,  cushions, 
etc.,  as  many  farmers  already 
know.  Another  important 
use  for  corn  husks  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  mats  for  the 
door.  For  this,  the  roughest 
and  heaviest  outer  husks 
should  be  selected,  and  braid¬ 
ed  together  as  tightly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  There  are  two  princi¬ 
pal  kinds  of  door  mats — the 
plain  braid,  which  is  sewn  into 
the  desired  shape  with  stout 
thread,  or  where  a  double  husk  is  woven  into  the 
plait  at  every  turn-over,  the  braid  being  afterwards 
sewed  into  the  mat  as  before.  In  this  last,  the  in¬ 
terwoven  double  husks  project  at  the  upper  side, 
and  form  a  sort  of  rough  brush — the  mat  when 
finished,  appears  as  in  figure  2.  The  smooth  braid 
mat  is  shown  in  figure  1.  A  cheaper  and  more 
easily  made  mat  is  constructed  as  follows :  Take 
the  head  of  a  flour  barrel,  and  bore  inch  holes  into 
it,  close  together ;  in¬ 
sert  into  each  hole  a 
closely  rolled  bunch 
of  husks,  so  that  the 
thick  ends  project  a 
short  distance  above 
the  board.  A  wooden  Fig.  2.— rough  mat. 

peg  is  driven  into  the  centre  of  each  bunch,  to 
beep  it  in  place.  When  a  mat  of  this  kind  becomes 
worn,  it  can  easily  be  renewed  by  replacing  the 
old,  worn-out  hunches  of  husks,  by  new  ones. 


Window  Awnings. — A  shade  of  some  kind  for 
the  windows,  during  the  hot  months  of  summer, 
is  almost  a  necessity.  This  should  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  architect,  and  in  designing  the  house,  provis¬ 
ion  ought  to  be  made  for  a  permanent  shade  for  the 
windows,  or  mostruf  them  on  the  first  story,  by 
means  of  piazzas,  verandas,  etc.  Windows  in  the 
upper  stories  can  not  be  thus  protected,  and  should 
be  provided  with  temporary  screens  for  them. 
The  difficulty  with  screens,  awnings,  etc.,  has  been 
that  the  shuttingoff  of  the  sun’s  rays,  has  prevented 
the  means  of  proper  ventilation.  In  this  respect, 
an  outside  screen  is  much  better  than  one  placed 
inside  the  window,  and  the  appearance  of  the  room 
is  vastly  more  comfortable.  The  awning  can,  and 
should  be,  made  so  that  it  can  be  let  down  from 
the  top  a  short  distance,  and  then  with  the  upper 
window  sash  lowered,  a  free  circulation  of  air  is  se¬ 
cured.  Instead  of  nailing  the  upper  side  of  the 
awning  to  the  window  frame,  have  it  fastened  to 
a  wooden  bar,  or  small  iron  rod,  which  should  be 
arranged  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  up  by  a  cord  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  small  pulley  at  the  top  of  the  win¬ 
dow  casing,  thus  securing  a  free  passage  of  air. 
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and  without,  using  carefully  their  eyes  and  other  senses, 
to  find  an  endless  source  of  instruction.  Now  wo 

GO  BACK  TO  OUR  MUD  BALL 


bushel.  But  I  can  not  tell  you  more  about  the  damage 
this  grub  docs.  Like  other  insects,  it 


HAS  ITS  NATURAL  ENEMIES. 


TTBic  Doctor’s  'S'jiISi.'j. 

Last  month  I  left  our  regular  talks  about  Matter,  and  its 
properties,  and  took  up  the  making  and  sending  up  of 
Balloons.  When  one  is  off  of  the  track,  it  is  sometimes 
easier  to  stay  there  than  it  is  to  get  back  again,  and  as 
the  weather  is  quite  too  hot  for  much  exertion,  I  think 
we  will  remain  off  of  the  track  for  another  month  at  least. 
We  have  heretofore  been  talking  about  Matter  in  its  solid 
form,  and  though  there  is  much  more  that  might  be  said, 
we  must  get  ahead  and  see  what  liquids  and  gases,  or 

WATER  AND  AIR, 

have  to  interest  us.  These  are  matters  that  require  more 
study  and  thought  than  either  you  or  I  care  to  give  in 
these  mid-summer  days,  and  for  the  present  month  we 
will,  by  way  of  variety,  talk  about  the  contents  of  a  box 
that  I  found  upon  my  table  a  few  mornings  ago.  The 
box  came,  and  with  it  a  note  which  in  brief  asked — 
“  What  is  it?”  A  question  that  conies  almost  every  day  in 
tbe  year,  and  with  reference  to  such  a  variety  of  tilings ! 
That  is  right,  young  people,  when  they  meet  with  a 
thing  that  they  do  not  understand  should  ask— ‘’What 
is  it?” — and  if  you  begin  to  ask  this  while  young,  let  me 
assure  you  that  you  will  never  get  so  old  that  you  will 
not  need  to  ask  the  same  question  of  your  young  days — 
“  what  is  it  ?” 

1  do  not  say  this  to  discourage  you — far  from  it — for  it 
is  one  of  the  great  charms  of  the  study  of  natural  ob¬ 
jects,  that  the  whole  can  never  be  learned,  but  there  is 
always  some  new  tiling,  and  the  more  we  know  the 
greater  is  our  desire  to  learn.  But  to  our  box.  Upon 
opening  it  there  were  found  several  curious  balls  of  dry 
earth,  of  the  shape  and  size  shown  in  figure  1,  as  if  some 
one  had  rolled  up  mud  into  pellets 
and  allowed  it  to  dry.  An  answer 
to  the  question— “  What  is  it?  ” 
might  have  been  “  Mud  Balls.” 
But  in  such  matters  we  must  learn 
all  that  such  a  thing  can  teach  us, 
and  if  the  outside  tells  us  nothing, 
the  next  step  is  to  see  what  is 
within.  When  you  come  across  a 
thing  that  is  quite-new  to  you, 
you  must  learn  about  it  all  that 
1-  iulJ  your  unaided  senses  will  tell 

you.  These  balls  were  plainly  made  of  earth  ;  handling 
one  of  them  it  was  found  to  be  much  lighter  than  one  of 
solid  earth  would  be,  hence  must  be  hollow  ;  shaking  it, 
something  was  both  felt  and  heard  to  rattle,  and,  of 
course,  there  must  be  something  within.  “  What  is  it  ?” 
comes  up  again.  How  shall  we  know  what  is  inside  ? 
“Open  it” — you  will  say,  and  that  is  just  what  I  did. 
But  there  are  various  ways  of  opening  such  a  ball,  and  if 
we  do  not  know  what  we  are  to  find  we  must  be  careful 
to  so  open  it  as  not  to  injure  the  contents ;  in  this 
case  the  way  would  be  to  pick  off  one  little  piece  of  the 
shell  after  another  until  the  thing  within  can  be  seen. 

WHAT  WAS  WITHIN  THE  MUD  BALL, 

is  shown  in  figure  2.  And  you  will  at  once  say,  It  is  an 
insect  of  some  kind,  quietly  coiled  up,  but  as  you  cau 
learn,  if  you  touch  it,  still  alive.  An  insect  in  this  state 
of  rest,  or  dormant  (meaning  sleeping),  is  called  a  pupa 
or  chrysalis,  and  thecase  containing  it  is  acoccoon.  Before 
we  try  to  learn  what  insect  we  have  in  hand,  let  ns  see 
what  we  have  been  doing.  You  have  no  doubt  read  of 
noted  naturalists,  some  who  by  studying  plants  have 
become  eminent  botanists,  others  by  the  study  of  rocks, 
are  known  as  geologists;  still  others  study  insects,  others 
give  their  time  to  birds, 
and  so  on,  and  such  stu¬ 
dents  sometimes  become 
known  the  world  over, 
each  as  an  eminent  nat¬ 
uralist,  in  his  line.  Now, 
all  that  th  ;  most  learned 
of  these  won  nas  done,  is 
just  what  we  have  been 
doing  with  our  mud  balls. 
The  most  eminent  nat¬ 
uralist  is  only  engaged  in  trying  to  make  the  plant, 
the  bird,  the  rock,  the  insect  answer  our  every  day 

QUESTION,  “WIIAT  IS  IT  ?” 

and  this  he  does  by  examining  how  it  is  made,  outside 
and  inside.  You  have  no  doubt  heard  of  the  great  natur¬ 
alist  Agassiz,  who  died  a  few  years  ago.  I  once  heard 
some  one  express  to  him  wonder  at  some  of  his  dis¬ 
coveries.  Agassiz  said  :  “I  look  at  ze  thing,  I  put  down 
what  I  see.  You  look  at  ze  thing  and  see  itze  sam  -,  and 
zat  is  all.” — This  side  talk  is  to  impress  upon  you  the 
fact  that  there  is  nothing  about  either  branch  of  Natural 
Science  as  it  is  called,  to  prevent  any  country  boy  or 
girl  from  studying  it ;  the  objects  are  everywhere  around 
them,  and  they  have  only  to  examine  them  within 


The  quiet  insect  is  there,  and  we  may  go  back  and 
learn  what  it  was  before  it  came  there,  or  go  on  to  see  what 
will  become  of  it.  As  we  have  it  in  its  earthen  coccoon, 
it  will  be  as  well  to  follow  it  and  see  what  it  will  do  next 
“  Zip,  zit,  boom  ” — are  the  sounds  as  you  read  at  evening 
by  the  lamp,  and  you  at  once  know— at  least  if  you  live 
in  tlie  country— that  a  May-bug,  or  June-bug,  or  a  Dor- 
bug  is  in  the  room  Some  nervous  people  may  be  afraid 
of  it,  but  you  know  it  to  be  perfectly  harmless,  as  far  as 
any  harm  it  can  do  to  you  goes,  so  you  watch  where  it 
falls,  pick  it  up  and  put  it  out  of  the  window— but  as 
you  put  it  out  it  is  well  to  give  it  such  a  squeeze  between 
the  thumb  and  finger  that  it  will  never  fly  or  move  again. 
Some  may  not  know  this  “  bug,”  as  it  is  called,  but 
beetle  as  it  properly  is,  so  I  give  its  portrait  in  figure  3, 
as  the  perfect  state  of  what  is  shown  in  the  imperfect 
state  in  figure  2.  A  few  of  these  beetles  come  into  the 
house,  attracted  by  the  light,  but  if  in  seasons  when  they 
are  abundant,  you  were  to  take  a  lamp  out  into  the 
orchard,  or  where  there  are  other  trees,  yon  would  be 
astonished  at  the  numbers  that 
would  come  about,  and  sometimes 
they  are  found  at  work  in  the  trees 
in  such  numbers  that  they  may  be 
shaken  down  and  caught  by  the 
pailful.  All  beetles  are  not  trouble¬ 
some  in  their  perfect,  or  winged 
state,  but  this  one  feeds  upon  leaves, 
and  sometimes  does  much  damage 
by  stripping  the  treesof  their  foliage. 
This  is  one  reason  why  I  advised 
you  to  give  the  one  caught  indoors 
a  sharp  pinch— to  prevent  it  from  doiftg  any  more  mis¬ 
chief  itself,  but  especially  prevent  the  harm  its  progeny 
might  do,  as  each  female  beetle  will  in  time  enter  the 
ground  and  there 

LAT  40  OR  50  EGGS, 

which  soon  hatch  and  produce  small,  white  grubs — or 
“worms”  as  they  are  commonly  called — but  the  proper 
name  for  these  and  all  other  insects  in  this  state  is  larva. 
These  lance  (plural  of  larva)  go  on  feeding  for  some 
three  years  upon  what  they  find  in  the  earth.  At  the 
proper  time,  they  form  the  mud  balls  with  which  I  began 
their  story,  and  at  length  come  out  as  beetles.  Before  I 
say  anything  about  the  ways  of  the  grub  or  larva,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  especially 
to  these  changes,  as  they  are 
what  happen,  in  one  way  or 
another,  to  all  insects.  I  have 
here  given  in  brief  the  different 
changes  of  the  June-bug,  and  as 
I  find  that  many  grown  persons 
do  not  know  that  insects  take  on 
these  different  forms,  and  the 
order  in  which  they  follow  one 
another,  I  wish  to  impress 
upon  you  “  the  order  of  their  going.”  We  have  first  the 
egg,  second  the  larva,  which  may  be  known  as  grub,  mag¬ 
got,  caterpillar,  and  oftener  under  the  general  term  of 
“  worm.”  This,  in  making  its  growth,  changes  its  skin 
several  times,  and  at  last  becomes  a  pupa,  in  which 
state  it  is  usually  quiet  for  awhile,  and  looks  quite 
unlike  the  larva  from  which  it  was  formed.  In  some 
cases  the  pupa  is  formed  underground,  but  in  many 
others  it  is  covered  in  a  coccoon  of  silk,  and  at¬ 
tached  to  trees,  etc.  Sooner  or  later,  the  pupa  bursts  its 
covering,  and  the  perfect  insect  or  imago  appears.  In 
this  case  a  beetle,  in  others  a  butterfly  or  moth,  or  it  is  a 
two-winged  or  a  four- winged  fly,  or  some  oilier  insect. 

I  can  not  now  speak  of  the  different  kinds  of  insects, 
but  merely  say  that  in  all  we  find  these  different  states, 
and  these  changes  more  or  less  complete. 

REMEMBER  THAT,  EGG,  LARVA,  PUPA,  AND  IMAGO, 
or  perfect  insect,  is  the  order  of  these  wona  r,il  changes. 
Now  we  come  back  to  the  larva  of  our  Juno  lug  ;  small 
at  first,  it  feeds  upon  the  minute  roots  ot  grasses,  and  is 
not  noticed,  but  in  time  it  gets  large  enough  to  be  known 
as  the  White  Grub,  and  (fig.  4)  is  as  large  as  your  littie 
finger.  In  this  state  it  is  one  of  the  farmers’  worst  ene¬ 
mies,  as  it  eats  the  roots  of  nearly  every  plant  it  meets. 

I  have  known  it  to  take  the  roots  of  young  fruit  trees  as 
large  as  your  little  finger,  cutting  them  square  across  ;  it 
will  make  great  holes  in  the  potatoes ;  it  will  get  into 
the  Strawberry  patch,  and  plant  after  plant  in  a  row  wilt 
die,  its  roots  all  cut  off,  before  the  grower  finds  out  the 
trouble.  I  can  not  tell  you  all  the  mischief  it  does,  but 
perhaps  its  worst  work  is  in  grass  lands,  quite  ruining 
the  finest  pastures.  One  of  my  friends  n§ar  Boston  has 
a  place  noted  for  its  many  acres  of  beautiful  lawn.  A 
few  years  ago,  lie  saw  his  fine  green  turf  turn  to  brown, 
and  found  his  grass  had  no  roots,  but  he  could  roll  up 
the  sod  as  if  it  were  a  carpet.  He  had  to  sow  his  lawn 
anew,  and  I  happened  there  at  the  time  when  he  had  a 
dozen  or  more  men  who  picked  up  these  grubs  by  the 


3. — THE  BEETLE. 


Other  insects  prey  upon  it,  and  crows,  often  accused  of 
doing  mischief  when  really  doing  a  good  work,  take 
many,  as  do  skunks,  and  it  is  said  that  hogs  will  root  for 
and  kill  them.  But  the  enemy  that  is  likely  to  be  of  the 
greatest  help  in  keeping  the  grub  in  check,  is  not  an  an¬ 
imal,  but  a  plant  1  Several  years  ago  we  had  sent  ns 
some  white  grubs,  each  bearing  one  or  two  enormous- 


horns,  as  shown  in  fig.  5.  An  examination  showed  these 
to  be  plants  which  were  growing  upon  the  grub,  in  fact 
planted  in  and  feeding  upon  them  just  as  other  plants 
grow  in  and  feed  upon  the  soil.  This  plant  sometimes 
attacks  the  grubs  in  vast  numbers,  so  that  nearly  every 
insect  is  thus  ornamented.  The  plant  is  a  kind  oi  fun¬ 
gus,  the  family  of  plants  to  which  the  toadstools  as  well 
as  the  mildews,  rusts,  and  blights  belong.  This  gives 
you  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  wonderful  relations  between 
animal  life  and  plant  life.  Experiments  are  being  made 
with  the  hope  that  this  fungus  may  be  made  useful  in  de¬ 
stroying  the  white  grub.  Instances  in  which  insects  live 
upon  and  injure  plants  are  common  enough,  but  for  a 
plant  to  live  upon  and  destroy  an  insect— ror  a  white 

grub  that  has  these  plants  attached  to  it  must  soon  die _ 

is  quite  unusual.  The  Doctor. 


A  Picture  Puzzle.— The  scene  which  is  here- 
given  is  one  made  up  of  rocks,  trees,  and  the  sea.  There 
is  nothing  particularly  strange  in  the  way  in  which  the 


rocks  are  arranged  to  make  the  cliff,  and  why  shouldn’t 
tlie  trees  grow  just,  as  they  are  represented  ?  The  picture 
is  then,  as  far  as  the  trees,  rocks,  and  sea,  are  concerned, 
a  natural  one.  But  do  you  see  anything  more  titan  has 
been  mentioned  ?  This  matter  must  be  left  to  each  one 
to  find  out.  When  once  seen — and  it  is  liable  to  be  seea 
at  once — it  is  always  there  as  plain  as  a  nose  on  a  man’s, 
or  anybody  else’s  face  whenever  one  looks  at  the  picture. 


Ottur  8®e8zzB<;-B5«x. 


CROSS-WORD. 


My  first  is  in  schooner  but  not  in  brig, 

My  next  is  in  whisker  but  not  in  wig, 

My  third  is  in  elbow  but  not  in  knee, 

My  fourth  is  in  meadow  but  not  in  lea, 

My  fifth  is  in  baton  but  not  in  stick, 

My  sixth  is  in  mortar  but  not  in  brick, 

My  seventh  is  in  always  but  not  in  now, 

My  eighth  is  in  forehead  but  not  in  brow, 

My  ninth  is  in  album  but  not.  in  book, 

My  tenth  is  in  scullion  but  not  in  cook; 

The  answer  you’ll  find  if  you  properly  seek, 

It  is  something  that  happens  just  once  a  week. 

C.  F.  W. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Rail  0  big  chap  ! 

2.  Licks  a  berry. 

3.  Mad  in  sod. 

4.  A.  C.  anchored. 

5.  Such  of  Dave. 


6.  A  mere  tune. 

7.  I  merit,  a  slip. 

8.  Be  tanning. 

it.  Unkind  grate. 
10.  Ann  wears  blue. 
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TRANSITIONS. 

(In  the  following  puzzles  you  are  to  change  only  one 
letter  at  a  time  until  you  resolve  the  first  word  into  the 
second.  For  instance,  to  change  cat  into  dog ,  do  it  thus 
— cat,  cot,  cog,  dog.  Some  might  do  it  thus — cat,  hat, 
hag,  hog,  dog ;  hut  the  former  is  the  more  creditable, 
having  the  fewer  changes.  It  will  add  to  the  interest,  if 


several  of  you  take  the  same  words  to  metamorphose,  and 
see  who  will  accomplish  it  first,  and  in  the  fewest  moves.) 

1.  Change  June  to  July.  4.  Change  mine  to  bond. 

2.  Change  two  to  six.  5.  Change  pool  to  lake. 

3.  Change  came  to  went.  6.  Change  book  to  play. 

(and  any  other  changes  that  may  suggest  themselves  to 
you.  Of  course  you  are  not  allowed  to  coin  words,  but 
must  use  only  such  as  are  to  bo  found  in  the  English 
dictionary.)  Aunt  Sue. 

POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

(Examples. — Positive,  an  animal ;  comparative,  fresher. 
Onu,  newer.  Positive,  a  fastening;  comparative,  part  of 
a  wheel.  Tie,  tire.) 

1.  Positive,  to  divide  ;  comparative,  a  city. 

2.  Part  of  a  dress-maker’s  small  trimmings— an  animal. 

3.  A  pronoun— a  period  of  time. 

4.  A  blow — an  article  of  apparel. 

5.  What,  many  object  to  take — a  support. 

6.  An  adjective— a  kitchen  utensil.  Bessie. 

DECAPITATIONS. 

1.  Behead  a  word  sometimes  sad  and  sometimes  glad, 
and  leave  a  number. 

2.  Behead  a  breath  and  leave  a  reptile. 

3.  Behead  a  certain  article  of  food  and  leave  what  you 
do  with  it. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 


Opposites  (Geographical),  —  1.  Lapland.  2.  Iowa.  3. 
Sleepy  Hollow.  4.  Jackson.  5.  Sicily.  6.  Providence.  7. 
America.  8.  Annapolis. 

Pi.— There  was  once  a  doctor  who,  when  asked  what  was 
good  for  mosquitoes,  wrote  back,  “How  do  you  suppose  I 
can  tell  unless  1  know  what  ails  the  mosquito.” 


Transposed  Proverb.— Honesty  is  the  best  policy. 

1  Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  478.— Be  what  you  seem  to  be, 
j  but  above  all  be  honest. 


“  EMclcy,”  or  tour ‘‘Honied  Toad.” 

BY  ARCHER. 

A  few  years  since,  a  friend  in  Texas  sent  me  one  of 
those  curious  little  reptiles  known  as  the  “  Horned 
Toad.”  Poor  little  fellow,  he  is  dead  now,  a  victim  to 
the  teeth  and  jealousy  of  the  red  and  silken-haired  set¬ 
ter  that  lies  at  my  feet.  In  the  first  place  this  odd  look¬ 
ing  little  fellow  was  not  a  toad  at  all,  but  merely  a  gen¬ 
tle  and  harmless  kind  of  lizard;  he  had  a  long  tail  like 
others  of  the  lizard  family;  and  why  they  should  call 
him  a  “  toad  ”  I  am  sure  I  can  not  understand.  My  little 
Kissa  said  when  she  first  saw  him,  11  he  is  ossel  homely,” 
but  then,  as  she  afterwards  remarked  when  she  had  fairly 
made  his  acquaintance,  he  was  “  dreadful  dood.”  ¥es! 
and  he  was  good,  for  a  more  quiet  and  inoffensive  creature 
could  not  well  be  found;  and  his  little  black  eyes  would 
sparkle  with  pleasure  when  he  heard  my  voice,  or  when 


And  how  ho  could  eat  1  He  never  had  enough;  and  1 
verily  believe  that  if  I  had  a  bushel  of  flies  to  give  hits 
he  would  have  eaten  them,  or  died  in  the  attempt.  H© 
was  a  piggish  little  fellow  anyway,  never  being  entirely 
satisfied  with  what  he  received  from  our  hands. 

The  scientific  title  of  my  little  pet,  that  is,  the  name  be¬ 
stowed  upon  it  by  naturalists,  is  “ Phrynosoma  cornulum ,” 
and  I  thought  to  call  him  by  the  name  of  “Tappy,”  fay 
short:  but  the  children  at  once  raised  a  great  cry,  declare 
ing  that  it  was  an  “  ugly  name,”  and  thereupon  dubbed 
him  “  Dicky  ”  on  the  spot,  and  “Dicky”  he  was  ever 
after.  I  said  lie  was  homely,  and  so  lie  was ;  but  after 
we  had  him  a  little  while  we  did  not  think  so.  How  h© 
looked  you  can  know  from  the  engraving;  you  have  only 
to  imagine  a  creature  like  that,  about  the  length  and 
width  of  your  hand,  that  is,  supposing  you  are  eight  or 
ten  years  old,  and  you  may  have  some  idea  ol  our  “Dicky.” 
His  flat,  toadish  sort  of  a  body  he  could  blow  up  and 
swell  out  to  twice  or  three  tunes  its  usual  size  when  he 
liked— as  the  frog  in  the  fable  did  when  he  wanted  to  be 
as  big  as  an  ox.  He  was  covered  with  a  lot  of  little 
spines  or  thorns,  extending  down  his  back,  along  his 
sides,  and  on  to  the  tail.  Those  upon  the  edges  of  the 
body  were  regular  prickles  like  saw  teeth  ;  and  four  or 
five  little  horns  projected  back  of  his  head  on  the  nape 
of  the  neck,  looking  as  if  he  wore  a  collar  of  leather  stuck 
full  of  carpet  tacks,  nis  color  was  not  unlike  that  of  a 
common  toad,  with  a  grayish-yellowish  mottled  belly. 
But  he  could  change  these  colors  at  will,  seemingly,  to 
look  like  what  he  might  be  lying  on,  much  the  same  as 
does  his  cousin  the  chameleon.  When  on  my  desk,  he 
would  manage  somehow,  especially  when  flies  came  sail, 
ing  by,  to  look  like  the  dark-green  cloth  that  covers  it; 
and  once  when  placed  on  the  russet-colored  plush  of  the 
buggy  seat,  he  looked  so  much  like  it,  that  on  one  occiu 
sion  I  did  not  notice  him,  and  nearly  sat  down  on  him, 

“  Dicky  ”  did  not  like  dead  flies,  and  would  not  touch 
them  unless  very  hungry,  and  not  always  then.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  to  catch  them  for  himself,  though  he  would  fre¬ 
quently  take  them  from  my  fingers.  He  would  lie  on 
the  window  seat  for  hours,  enjoying  the  warm  sun,  per. 
fectly  quiet  until  some  fly  came  buzzing  close  by,  when 
ho  would  open  his  sleepy  eyes,  and  with  a  quick  dart  of 
his  tongue  gather  the  insect  in.  If  the  wind  should  stir 
dead  flies,  or  if  I  breathed  upon  them,  he  seemed  to  think 
them  alive,  and  they  would  disappear  down  his  little 
throat  one  by  one  with  amazing  rapidity.  He  would  eat' 
some  spiders,  others  again  he  would  not.  A  “  Daddy- 
Long-legs,”  or  “Father  Gray -beard,”  he  specially  disliked; 
and  if  one  were  placed  before  him,  he  would  puff  out  his 
body,  arch  up  his  tail,  and  then  back  off,  at  the  same 
time  opening  his  mouth  and  gaping  as  if  very  much 
frightened;  and  if  it  insisted  on  going  towards  him,  ho 
would  shuffle  off  as  fast  as  his  stumpy  legs  could  carry 
hint.  Another  thing,  lie  did  not  breathe  as  most  animals 
do,  in  a  regular  manner,  but  like  turtles,  taking  the  air 
into  his  mouth  and  swallowing  it,  where  it  could  be  con¬ 
veyed  into  the  lungs  at  pleasure.  When  the  cold  weather 
came,  “Dicky”  was  inclined  to  go  to  sleep,  to  hyber- 
nate ,  as  it  is  called,  so  we  rolled  him  up  in  some  cotton 
and  laid  him  away  in  his  box  on  a  shelf  m  a  dark  closet; 
and  though  he  was  frequently  taken  down  and  examined, 
he  never  showed  any  signs  of  life  until  the  following 
spring,  except  once  when  he  was  left  a  few  moments  ia 
a  very  hot  ro  in.  Well,  as  hinted  before,  the  dog  killed 


Numerical  Enigmas.— 1.  Be  sure  you  are  right,  then  go 
ahead.  2  Westmoreland  County. 


A  PICTORIAL  ANAGRAM  PROVERB  PUZZLE. 


The  answer  is  a  proverb  of  seven  words.  Each  numeral  under  the  pictures  represents  a  letter  in  that  word  of  the 
proverb.  Get  your  slate,  or  piece  of  paper,  and  write  down  the  first  seven  numerals  in  a  row.  Take,  for  example, 
the  “  fan  ”  above  ;  put  the  F  under  figure 2,  the  A  under  figure  3,  and  the  N  under  figure  5.  Write  down  the  names  of 
the  other  things  represented,  letter  by  letter,  under  the  given  numerals,  in  the  same  way,  until  you  have  put  them  all 
down  ;  then  arrange  the  loiters  to  form  the  right  word,  until  you  have  the  7  words  necessary  to  complete  the  proverb. 


I  am  composed  of  32  letters : 

My  1,  11,  24,  20,  25,  27,  22.  8,  is  a  nunnery  or  monastery. 
My  (5,  8.  2,  9.  13,  is  to  overwhelm. 

My  13,  5,  3,  7,  is  a  kind  of  tooth. 

My  4.  14.  10,  31,  29,  30,  is  to  slope. 

My  32,  15,  12,  23,  is  to  bark. 

My  17,  26,  8,  15,  is  dismal. 

My  19,  18,  21,  30,  is  to  yield. 

My  6.  28,  23,  is  to  plunge. 

My  whole  is  one  of  Baron  Rothschild’s  maxims,  and 
contains  good  advice. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 


1.  A  dialect.  5.  A  West  India  island. 

2.  A  goddess.  6.  A  mixture  or  medley. 

3.  A  flowering  pot.  7.  A  flag  or  banner. 

4.  A  Shakspearean  character. 

The  primals  and  finals  name  two  of  Scott’s  characters. 

Isola. 


CHARADES. 


1.  My  first  is  a  mold,  my  second  an  article,  my  third  a 
trap:  my  whole  is  often  used  by  bailer  dancers. 

2.  My  first  is  under,  my  second  is  a  conjunction,  my 

third  is  a  noise,  my  fourth  we  all  do:  my  whole  is  sub¬ 
ject.  Guilielmus. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  JULY  NUMBER. 

Drop-Letter  Words.— 1.  Abstemious  2  Topography. 
8.  Progenitor.  4.  Investment.  5.  Fraternity.  6.  Curmud¬ 
geon.  7.  Seamstress.  8.  Remunerate. 

Mixed  Proverbs.— Where  there's  a  will  there’s  a  way. 
Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention.  Many  hands  make 
light  work.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man  Brevity  ie  the 
BOul  of  wit. 


Double  Acrostic. 
Parrot— Monkey. 

P-  al  -M 
A— lonz  — O 
R—  aisi  — N 
R—  ac  —  K 
O— rang— E 
T — urke— Y 

Cross-word.— Pinchbeck. 


Changed  Heads.— 1.  Biaht, 
might,  light,  sight,  wight, 
fight. right,  tight. eight  night. 

Metagram.  —  Shade  :  in 
which  may  be  found  the 
words-  has,  had,  dash  ;  shad, 
head,  sea,  ash ;  he,  she ;  as  ; 
sad ; a ;  ah ! 


THE  SO-CALLED  “  HORNED  TOAD 


I  took  him  from  his  box  and  laid  him  oil  my  desk.  Cer¬ 
tainly  he  must  have  known  that  1  never  made  sport  of 
his  ungainiiness :  moreover  it  was  T  that  always  brought 
him  food.  It  was  amusing  to  see  him  put  out  his  cun¬ 
ning  iitt.le  tongue  for  a  fly  with  a  quick  little  dart  like 
movement,  and  funnier  still  to  see  it  disappear  with  a 
gulp  down  his  throat,  after  which  he  would  wink  and 
blink  his  eyes  witli  satisfaction  ;  then  he  would  raise  his 
head,  twinkle  his  eyes  and  wiggle  his  tail,  as  much  as  to 
say,  “Some  more  of  the  same  sort  if  you  please,  sir!” 


him,  after  we  iiad  him  a  liitle  over  a  year  The  children 
cried  and  vowed  they  would  have  nothing  io  do  with 
■  Hark  ”  any  more,  and  even  mamma  looked  teary  about 
the  eyes.  I  don  t.  know  but  I  could  Have  cried  myself 
with  but  little  effort.  In  his  native  home  in  Texas  our 
“Dicky”  would  doubtless  have  enjoyed  himself  less, 
because  there  he  would  have  hid  among  stones  and  rocks 
to  escape  from  danger ;  blit  be  might  have  had  a  longer 
life  and  a  less  eventful  one  than  it  was.  (We  have  several 
times  received  specimens  of  these  toads  from  our  readers 
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in  Texas,  which  came  “alive  and  well”  in  little  boxes 
by  mail.  Any  of  our  young  readers  having  friends  in 
Texas  and  desiring  such  strange-looking  “  pets,”  can 
most  likely  get  some  of  them  by  writing  for  them. — Eds.] 


Another  of  the  ’©logics. 

The  Boys  and  Girls  have  not  had  an  ’Ology  for  some 
time — not  since  we  spoke  of  Zoology  in  the  May  number. 
We  have  a  great  many  kinds  of  fruit  sent  to  us  to  name, 
that  is,  Mr.  A.  has  a  peach  that  he  does  not  know  the 
name  of  —  the  label  lias 
been  lost  or  something,  or 
Mr.  B.  has,  as  he  may 
think,  a  new  kind  of  pear, 
or  Mrs.  C.  a  fine  grape 
Which  she  wishes  us  to  see 
and  taste,  or  Miss  D.  lias 
“  a  tree  of  her  own  which 
has  borne  some  fruit  for 
the  first  time,”  or  even 
MasterE  sends  us  a  little 
box  all  nicely  packed  full 
Of  choice  plums  which  lie 
Wishes  us  to'  eat,  with  his 
compliments.  Now,  all 
this  is  Pomological  arid  the 
questions  of  this  sort  in 
legat'd  to  fruits  are  ques¬ 
tions  in  Pomology.  This 
Was  the  first'  ’Ology  that 
We  had.— But  not  all  the 
boxes  that  come  contain 
fruits.  There  are  a  good 
many  that,  when  opened, 
yeveal  some  great  beetle, 
some  curious  colored 
“worm”  or  destructive 
insect  that  may  be  eating 
the  tomato  vine,  currant 
bush,  or,  as  was  the  case 
With  the  army  worm  a  few 
Weeks  ago,  making  great 
havoc  with  the  crops  gen 
srally.  All  these  questions 
about  insects  come  under 
the  head  of  Entomology— 
a  Greek  word  which  means 
a  telling  all  about  insectB 
—that  part  of  knowledge 
Which  has  to  do  with  those 
little  six-legged  animals, 
like  fleas,  June  bugs,  but¬ 
terflies,  etc.,  which  we  call 
insects.  When  one  of 
these  little  boxes  comes 
and  we  find  upon  opening 
it  that  it  contains  a  bug  or 
a  beetle — there  is  a  differ¬ 
ence  between  a  bug  and  a 
beetle — or  a  moth,  etc., 
that  we  are  not  familiar 
With,  then  we  turn  to  a 
number  of  books  in  which 
these  various  —  yes  thou¬ 
sands  of— insects  are  de¬ 
scribed,  explained  and 
pictured,  and  find  the  one 
that  is  like  the  one  sent. 

All  this  is  looking  the  in¬ 
sect  up  in  the  books  on  Entomology.  An  Entomologist 
is  one  that  has  made  a  study  of  insects  and  become  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  world  of  bugs  and  butterflies.  This 
Is  well  for  every  boy  and  girl  to  do  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble. — In  this  way  you  will  understand  Entomology,  or 
the  science  of  insects  ;  in  fact,  become  an  Entomologist. 


At  tlie  Fall-.— As  we  look  over  the  premium  lists  of 
the  various  State,  County,  Town  and  other  Fairs  that  are 
how  coming  to  our  office,  we  frequently  find  a  “Youth's 
department,”  in  which  prizes  are  offered  for  various 
kinds  of  things  that  can  be  made  or  raised  by  children. 
This  isas  it  should  be  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  the  boys  and 
girls  we  say  to  all— Something  should  be  done  for  the 
children  at  the  fairs — so  that  they,  as  well  as  their  fathers 
and  mothers,  may  he  exhibitors.  But  if  your  fair  has 
no  Children’s  Department  you  ought  to  go  all  the  same, 
and  see  all  the  fine  things  that  grown  folks  bring.  It  is  | 
hot  best  to  go  entirely  for  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and  spend' 
all  the  time  in  the  side  shows  that  are  very  ready  to  take 
Up  your  lime  and  your  money.  If  you  are  a  boy  it  may 
be  that  you  will  be  the  most  interested  in  the  cattle — the 
line  steers,  etc.,  or  it  may  be  that  t lie  poultry  will  be  the  j 
most  attractive,  and  by  spending  an  hour  or  so  there  you 
inay  learn  something  about  the  different  breeds  that  will 
be  of  use.  at  home.  The  girls  will  naturally  enjoy  the 
display  of  household  goods,  the  fine  quilting,  embroidery. 
Wax  work,  flowers,  etc.  The  fair  is  a  great  place  for  j 
gaining  information  if  the  time  there  is  rightly  employed.  * 


'2' 1m;  Tired.  Nut-Gatherers. 

When  I  was  a  boy  1  What  a  world  of  things  come  into 
my  mind  at  the  thought  contained  in  ttiose  five  short 
words — “  When  I  was  a  boy.”  How  they  carry  me  back 
to  the  happy  days  of  my  childhood  when  everything  was 
new  to  me,  because  1  was  new  to  the  world.  To  the 
time  when  my  tough,  bare  feet  were  ready  to  go  any¬ 
where  and  for  anything  that  my  childish  fancy  might 
suggest  was  worth  the  while.  No  city  life  was  mine; 
the  fields  of  my  early  days  were  the  green  ones  of  the 


country,  and  perhaps  therefore  the  more  interesting  in 
memory.  Like  most  boys,  I  had  a  mate  with  whom  I 
spent  most  of  my  play  hours,  sharing  our  pleasures  and 
pains  together — helping  each  other  into  petty  troubles, 
and  as  eagerly  helping  each  other  out.  If  the  sheep  were 
to  lie  washed,  George  and  I  were  together,  and  ttie  lambs 
had  their  wool  made  perhaps  a  little  whiter  by  our 
squeezing,  though  fun,  rather  than  clean  wool,  was  what 
we  were  after.  When  the  steers  were  old  enough  for  the 
yoke,  it  took  both  of  us  to  manage  them.  The  water¬ 
melons  that,  George  had  cared  for  in  his  garden  were 
mine,  and  the  peaches  and  pears  in  our  orchard  were  his 
by  the  same  right.  It  was  silently  understood  between 
us  that  our  things  were  in  common — a  no  uncommon 
thing  with  boys,  and  girls  too,  that  are  mated.  One  of 
the  most  pleasant  times  in  the  whole  year  was  when  the 
nuts  were  ripening  on  t lie  trees.  To  gather  a  fine  lot  of 
them  for  the  long  winter  evenings  was  our  ambition,  as 
it  is  of  nearly  every  boy  that  I  have  ever  met.  On  this 
One  point  squirrels  and  boys  agree,  and  at  nutting  time, 
if  not  the  whole  year,  these  two  kinds  of  nut-gatherers 
are  not.  in  love  with  each  other.  That  which  troubled  us 
most  was  the  earliness  in  the  season  with  which  the 
squirrels  opened  their  work.  It  seemed  as  if  they  knew 
that  in  order  to  get  their  winter’s  supply  of  food,  they 
must  get  into  the  trees  before  we  did,  Besides,  they  had 
their  Whole  time  from  early  morning  to  late  evening,  and 
every  day  in  the  week,  Sundays  not  excepted.  They  had 
no  water  to  carry  to  the  thirsty  workmen;  they  had  no 


chores  to  do  around  the  house,  no  errands  to  the  village 
or  the  neighbors — Saturday  afternoons  were  not  holidays 
to  them,  because,  as  we  thought,  the  squirrel’s  life  was  a 
kind  of  perpetual  holiday.  One  year  the  squirrels  were 
uncommonly  thick,  and  the  nuts  were  not  so  abundant 
as  usual,  both  of  which  facts  combined  to  make  our  show¬ 
ing  for  a  good  supply  of  winter  nuts  a  poor  one.  The 
chattering  nut-gatherers  seemed  to  come  in  swarms,  and 
the  woods  resounded  to  the  hunter’s  gun,"  but  with  little 
effect  upon  the  numbers  of  the  fur-bearing,  nut-loving 
animals.  All  this  while  the  nuts  were  growing  scarce, 
and  George  and  I  knew  it, 
as  we  did  our  part  of  the 
farm  work  —  carrying  a 
plow  point  to  the  back 
field,  or  helping  to  build  a 
fence  along  the  wood  lot. 
It  was  aggravating  to  us 
to  see  them  so  saucy  in 
their  way  of  taking  off  our 
nuts.  At  last,  Saturday 
afternoon  came,  and  we 
were  bound  to  do  what  we 
could  to  drive  the  squirrels 
from  the  wood  lot,  and  a! 
the  same  time  get  all  th^ 
nuts  we  could  for  our¬ 
selves.  It  was  a  hard  day’s 
work,  but  we  felt  that  it 
was  our  last  chance,  and 
we  went  into  the  fight,  so 
to  speak,  with  a  will.  If 
we  could  get  but  few  nuts 
we  would  at  least  make  it 
troublesome  for  the  squir¬ 
rels  to  add  much  to  their 
stores.  We  had  a  big  time, 
but  we  would  not  say  we 
had  the  worst  of  the  bar¬ 
gain.  To  follow  a  running 
squirrel  who  has  the  high¬ 
way  of  the  fence,  or  the 
tall  tree  tops, when  you  are 
obliged  to  dodge  around 
trees  and  stumble  over 
stumps  and  stones,  is  not 
an  easy  matter ;  but  in  the 
excitement  of  the  chase  it 
can  be  done  for  hours  with¬ 
out  a  thought  of  getting 
tired.  This  was  our  ex¬ 
perience  ;  but  in  the  long 
run  the  squirrels  have  the 
best  of  it,  and  though 
“  driven  from  the  field  ’’ 
they  can  claim  a  sort  of 
victory,  because  they  come 
out  ahead.  All  that  after¬ 
noon  we  ran  and  climbed 
— rushing  through  thickets 
and  over  brush  fences, 
through  deep  ravines  and 
up  hillsides,  following  first 
one  squirrel  and  then  an¬ 
other,  until  it  was  lost  in 
the  dense  foliage  of  a  tall 
tree,  or  safe  at  home  in 
some  hollow  log.  As  the 
sun  got  low  in  the  western 
sky  we  found  ourselves 
far  from  home  in  the  thickness  of  the  forest.  We  had 
chased  a  little  noisy  nut-gatherer  to  his  storehouse,  and 
were  paid  for  our  trouble  in  the  hat  full  of  nuts  which  we 
raked  from  the  end  of  an  old  hollow  basswood  log.  We 
felt  tired,  and  sat  down  to  rest  and  have  a  taste  of  the 
fruits  of  our  pursuit.  We  found  a  good  place  near 
some  rocks,  upon  the  side  of  an  open  ravine,  and 
with  a  small  stone  began  to  crack  and  eat  some 
nuts.  We  did  not  crack  and  eat  long  before  we 
fell  asleep,  and  went  over  again  in  our  dreams  the  ex¬ 
ploits  of  tlie  day.  The  moou  was  well  up  when  we 
awoke,  and  by  its  pale  light  two  tired  boys— though 
somewhat  rested  by  the  long  nap  upon  the  mossy  stones 
—found  their  way  home  and  went  quietly  to  bed.  The 
other  day  we  saw  a  picture  made  by  Messrs.  Harrout  and 
Bierstadt,  that  reminded  me  so  much  of  how  George  and 
I  must  have  looked  as  we  rested  on  the  mossy  rocks,  that 
I  have  had  our. artist  engrave  it  for  the  hoys  and  girls  of 
the  great  American  Agriculturist  Family.  You  can  not 
but  enjoy  the  nap  of  the  Tired  Nut-Gatherers,  as  it  is 
taken  in  eacli  other’s  arms  upon  the  rocky  edge.  A 
penny  for  their  thoughts  yon  may  say,  hut  no  money  will 
buy  their  dreams;  they  were  ours  to  keep.  I  can  not 
go  farther  with  our  squirrel  hunt — and  perhaps  you  may 
think  we  went  far, enough  with  it  as  it.  is  told— but  must 
leave  you,  hoping  that  fewer  squirrels  and  more  nuts 
may  lie  your  good  fortune— that  you  may  be  less  tired  at 
the  close  of  your  nutting  afternoon,  and  have  less  holes 
in  your  clothes  than  did  George  and  your  Uncle  Hit, 


THE  TIRED  NUT-GATHERERS  AT  REST  AFTER  THEIR  LONG  CHASE. 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  it  used  with 
gloves  or  mittens.  Can  be  used  without  gloves 
or  mittens,  if  desired.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Taken  6  Premiums.  One  sample  25  cts.;  two 
for  45  cts.:  5  for  $1.00. 

CITY  NOVEI/TY  CO., 

108  S,  8th  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination 


Improvement  for  1880. 

SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

S3?"  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Cheapest,  Send  for  circulars. 

The  Whitney  Mannf’g  Co., 
1123  CHIiSTMJT  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA. 


1880  Established  34  Years.  1880 


mm 


& 


m 
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Both  designs  oa  each  labsl.  Salsratas  the  same. 

NONE  BETTER  MADE!  TRY  11 1 

Office,  11  Old  Slip,  New  York.  Factories,  Harlem. 
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ACENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOB  PROFIT 

TELES  SLOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner, 
Breed.  Feed  and  Care  for  Stock:  Grow  Fruit:  Manage 
Farm  Business;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCUJIDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wesleyan  University, 

MIDDLETOWN,  CONN. 

Three  four-year  courses— Classical,  Latir  -Scientific,  and 
Scientific.  Large  range  of  elective  studies  in  each  course. 
Fine  Museum,  Laboratory,  and  Observatory.  Post-graduate 
courses  in  Literature  and  Science.  No  preparatory  or  pro¬ 
fessional  courses.  Free  Scholarships  when  needed  by 
worthy  students. 

Entrance  Examination  Sept.  9tl>. 

For  Catalogue  address  WM.  NORTH  RICE, 

Secretary  of  Faculty. 

Ladies  aivd  store-kef.pers-you  can  get 
Choice  Goo'is  cheap,  by  writing  us  an  order  on  a 
Postal  Card  for  our  Price  List,  which  enables  you  to  order 
goods  by  mail  the  best  way.  and  see  the  many  kinds  of 
Merchandise  we  keep  for  sale  at  surprisingly  low  prices. 
We  send  samples  of  Hamburgs.  Laces,  Ribbons,  Fringes, 
etc..  If  requested.  We  sell  Wholesale  and  Retail  for  cash 
down.  A  new  combination  system  which  we  have  just 
started  enables  us  to  quote  very  close  prices.  We  have  $1, 
$2,  and  $5  packages  of  notions  which  can  not  he  bought  for 
twice  the  money  elsewhere,  all  wanted  in  every  family. 
Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory  for  any  purchase. 

HOUGHTON  &  DUTTON, 

55  Tremont  S«„  Boston,  Mass. 


Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

NEARLY  A  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  book 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  of  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles'  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
bolt  tables,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  ci.-terns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 
post-paid.  G.  W.  FISHER, 

_ P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JUST  READY. 

*1*  CLEARANCE  CAT  A  ROGUE  of  Illustrated, 
Standard,  and  Popular  Books  oflered  at  50  to  60 
per  cent  discount  from  publishers’  prices.  Sent  free 
to  any  address.  Send  postal.  ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 
301  to  305  Washington  St.  (opposite  Old  South  ),  Boston,  Mass. 

HAYWARD’S 

COMMUNION  WINE. 

The  Pure  Juice  of  the  Grape  Unferniented.  Unequalled 
In  Purity,  Color,  and  Flavor.  Send  for  Circular.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  .1.  P.  HAYWARD,  Ashby,  Mass. 

_ 

American  Vegetable  Slicer,  for  cutting  beets,  tur¬ 
nips,  etc.,  for  feeding  stock.  Cuts  one  bushel  per  minute. 
Price,  $12.  Send  for  circular. 

AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Millport,  N.  Y. 


ELGIN  WATCHES. 

All  styles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 
$150,  Chains,  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Write  for  Calalogue  to  Standard 
American  Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


VACATION  READING. 


> 


*  ii  ^ 


CONCORD  GUIDE  ROOK.  Edited  by  Guo.  B. 

Bartlett.  Cloth,  SI.Oli;  paper,  50  cents. 
Containing  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  all  points  of 
Historical  and  Literary  Interest  in  and  about  the  old  town 
of  Concord,  Mass. 

EARK  CABIN  ON  KE  ARS  VRGE.  Out  of  School 
Series.  By  Edward  A.  Rand.  Price,  3l»  tents. 
Mingled  with  the  adventures  of  the  party  are  realistic  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  scenery  about  Mt.  Kearsarge. 

ONE  CENT.  Out  of  School  Series.  Bv  Rose  Haw¬ 
thorn  Lathrop,  and  other  favorite  authors.  Price. 
30  cents.  As  bright  and  jolly  a  collection  of  stories  as 
any  boy  or  girl  would  wish  to  read,  full  of  illustrations  and 
brimming  over  with  fun  and  frolic. 

WHAT  SHE  SAID  AND  WHAT  SHE  MEANT. 

Idle  Hour  Series.  By  Pansy.  Price,.  50  cents. 
This  popular  series  is  enriched  with  another  volume  from 
the  facile  pen  of  Pansy,  who  always  has  some  important  les¬ 
son  to  teach  or  principle  to  illustrate. 

People  who  haven’t  time  and  can’t 

AFFORD  IT.  Idle  Hour  Series.  By  Pansy 
Price.  50  cents.  The  lesson  to  be  drawn  from  this  story 
is  that  when  one  resolutely  sets  about  a  good  work,  success 
is  sure  if  backed  by  persistence,  courage,  and  perseverance 

HOW  TWO  GIRLS  TRIED  FARMING.  Idle 
Hour  Series.  By  Dorothea  Alice  Sheperd 
Price,  50  cents.  A  piquant  narrative,  of  an  actual  expe 
rience. 

POOR  PAPA.  Idle  Hour  Series.  By  Mary  W.  For 
ter.  Price.  50  cents.  Pronounced  the  most 
brilliant  and  entertaining  SUMMER  BOOK  issued  for  years 

WIDE  AWAKE,  for  September,  lias  special  attractions 
30  cents  a  number.  $2.00  per  year.  For 
sale  ty  all  booksellers  and  newsdealers,  or  sent  post 
paid. 

By  D.  LOTHROP  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

32  Franklin  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY 

•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


The  Saxo  in  position ,  read;/  for  xjoxi  to  go  to  work,  and  make 
money ,  or  beaxtlify  the  house. 

Every  home,  however  humble  or  magnificent,  is  more 
beautiful  if  adorned  with  brackets  and  other  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  home  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  sflfch 
homes  now  exist,  where  only  the  slow  and  tedious  hand- 
frame  fret  saws  have  been  available.  More  recently  the 
foot-pedal  and  multiplying  wheels  have  come  into  use,  and 
the  increasing  demand  lias  tended  to  cheapness  and  im¬ 
provement.  We  are  now  happy  to  announce  another 
LARGE  ADVANCE  in 

Perfection,  Cheapness,  and  Portability, 

by  whicli  are  secured  stronger,  better  working  machines ;  a 
material  reduction  in  price,  and  a  great  saving  in  cost  of 
carriage  or  delivery,  as  well  as  in  storage  room  when  not  in 
nse,  witli  sundry  other  improvements  and  advantages.— All 
the  above  are  secured  in  this  new  saw. 

Price  complete,  boxed,  ready  for  shipment,  $3.35. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO..  Sole  General  Agents, 
345  Broadway,  New  York. 

Send  for  onr  complete  Price  List  of  Games  and  Toys. 


World's  ONLY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only.  In 
street  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
and  Maker  of  the  “  Rolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
about  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St„  New  York. 


7/m 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  travelling,  whether 
for  speed,  sport,  or  the  renewal 
of  health.  No  horse  can  compare 
with  the  bicycle  for  endurance, 
no  other  pastime  is  half  so  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  the  exercise  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  tile  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  being  most  conducive 
to  health.  Applcyard  rode  100 
miles  in  7  hours,  over  a  common 
turnpike  road,  and  Waller  lias 
accomplished  1,401)  miles  in  6 
davs.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  24-page 
catalogue,  containing  price  lists 
and  lull  information,  or  10c.  for 
catalogue  and  copy  of  “  The 
Bicycling  World.” 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


RfiSP 

LIQUSDPAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  economical 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  See  editorial 
article  in  April  No.,  1879,  of  Am.  Agriculturist.  Samples  of 
colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’f’g  Co..  87  Maiden  Lanc.N.  Y~. 


Steam  -  Engines. 

More  effective  and  more  complete,  and  more  readily 
adapted  to  the  various  mechanical  and  agricultural  uses 
than  anv  other  in  the  market.  Practical  improvements 
accumulated  from  twenty  years’  manufacturing  experience, 
witli  reputation  maintained  and  success  established. 

Send  lor  Circulars,  descriptive  a-  d  containing  test, mnni- 
alfl  concGrniner  onr  PORTABLE  and  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  STEAM-ENGINES.  „  „  „  _ 

WOOD,  TABER  &  MORSE,  Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.Y. 


COMPLETE  FOR  $2.25. 

NEW  IMPROVED  FRET  SAW. 


Cloyek-seed  Raisers  and  Threshermen,  don’t  neglect  to 
read  “  Farmers* *  Report  on  Clover  Uullera,”  which  will  be 
found  in  another  column  of  this  paper. 


J.  51.  TMOEBURIV  &  C©„ 

15  John  St.,  NEYV  YORK. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  new  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  for  the  Autumn  of  1880  is 

ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

Parents  Should  Ask  for  the 

<a.s.t,c°) 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal, as  it  YVILL  WEAR.  AS  WELL, 
and  Is  intended  to  take  Its  place 

UPON  CHILDREN’S  SHOES. 


USEFUL 

ARTICLES 

AND 

Agents’ 

Circular 


On  Receipt  of  a  3-t  ent  Stamp  to  all  wlio 
Mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 

LONDON  NEEDLE  CO., 

_  22,  24  &  26  4th  Avc.,  New  Y'ork. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 
WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by. mail 
25e.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO..  38  I)ey  St„  N.  Y. 
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13.  K.  BLISS  &■  SONS’ 
CHOICE  COLLECTIONS. 

HYACINTHS ,  CROCUS , 

TULIPS ,  LILIES , 

NA  RCISSUS,  &c. 

Our  Autumn  Catalogue  of  the  above,  beautifully  illus¬ 
trated,  will  be  ready  for  distribution  early  in  September,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  Customers  of  last  fall  will 
be  supplied  from  our  books  without  application.  Address 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SOUS. 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  Itl'LIS  WAREHOUSE, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  4139.  34  Barclay  St.?  New  York. 

Strawberry  Plants 

(POT-GROWN). 

If  planted  now  will  bear  freely 
next  season. 

Our  Small  Fruit,  and  Fall  Seed  and  Plant  Circular,  giving 
the  leading  varieties  of  Strawberries  and  all  other  Small 
Fruits,  with  full  directions  for  their  culture,  also  a  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Seeds  and  Plants  for  fall  and  winter  planting, 
mailed  free  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BS,ISS  At  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4139.  34  Barclay  St..  New  York, 

STHAWBEHHY 


-*•  Ull,  J  lOiU  tl  UUO  V/l  vp  1  l 

i.  P.  HOI 


Plants,  pot-grown  and  planted  in  summer  and  early 
Fail,  yield  a  line  crop  in  ten  months. 

offers  the  largest,  finest,  and 
cheapest  stock  in  the  country, 
combined  with  remarkably  lib¬ 
eral  offers.  Catalogue  free. 
Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  Coriiwall-on-Hudsun  N.  ¥, 

Mount  Yernon 

Seedling  Strawberry. 

As  productive  as  the  Crescent ;  very  large  size,  very  good 
quality.  100  other  sorts  of  Berries  and  Fruits.  Catalogues 

free,  JOHN  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

Pot-grown  and  ground  layers.  30  selected  varieties.  Send 
for  descriptive  circular  free.  R.  MANN  &  SON, 
I.ijCk  Box  374.  Lansing,  Mich. 

THE  ORIENT, 

Felton’s  New  Mammoth  STR  AWBERRY, 

rivaling  the  Sharpless  in  beauty  of  color,  uniformity  of 
size  ana  shape,  yicdding  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  under 
the  same  conditions,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality,  $3.00  per 
doz.,  $15  per  hundred.  Satin  (floss,  another  splendid 
variety  worthy  of  general  trial,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  bund. 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance,  the  best  Raspberries  for  profit. 
All  best  kinds  of  Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock  at  low 
prices.  Catalogues  free. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 

KIRKWOOD  STRAWBERRY 

Yielded  in  1880  $614.51  from  34-100  of  an  acre.  Limited  stock 
plants,  $1  for  12;  $3  for  100;  potted  plants,  $2  per  12;  $!,50 
per  100.  EZRA  STOKES,  Berlin,  N.  J. 

POTTED  PLANTS  AND  COMMON  LAYERS 
of  all  the  best  New  and  Old  Strawberries, 

at  lowest  prices.  Lists  free.  Address 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 


30 

Acres 


BERRIES, 


BIG  50  varieties  Strawberry  PJants,  for^sum 
Extra  stock  at  fair  prices.  Catalogues 


mer  and  fall  planting.  All  the  choice 
new  and  old  sorts  in  pots  or  layers. 


free. 


O.  H.  &  J.  H.  HALE, 

South  Glastonbury,  Conn, 


JAMES  J,  H,  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

Orchids,  Rare  Plants,  &c. 

East  Indian  Orchids, — Also  Mexican, 
Central  and  South  American  Orchids. 

I  am  importing  constantly  from  those  countries,  and  can 
offer  lower  than  the  same  can  be  purchased  in  Europe. 

Beautiful  Foliage  Plants,  viz.:  Crotons,  Dra- 
ctenas,  Dicffenhacliia,  Marantas,  Alocacias, 
&c.,  suitable  for  Fairs,  Exhibitions,  etc.,  at  low  rates. 
_ JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  P.  C. 

BERRIES. 

QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 
and  CUTHBERT,  the  lar- 
;cst.  WELSH,  the  earliest 
Red  Raspberry.  10  Acres  Straw¬ 
berries  :  Mt.  Vernon,  Sharpless, 
Warren,  Longfellow.  Kief- 
fer’s  Hybrid,  Blight- 
Proof  Pear.  “  40  Years’  Ex- 
erience  in  Pear  Growing,  tell- 
ag  how  to  avoid  the  Blight.” 
40  Years’  Among  Small  Fruits, 
telling  What  and  How  to  Plant.” 
Either  sent  by  mail  for  15  cts.; 
both  for  25  cts.  Catalogues  free. 
WM.  PARRY, 

Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


mm 
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RASP- 

BERRY. 


CUTHBERT 

11’  dTN  87  has  the  largest  and  cheapest 

do  J3T  o  HI  BNJr  JLd  stock  in  the  country  of  this 
celebrated  Raspberry.  Also  all  the  new  and  standard 
Raspberries,  Strawberries,  Grape  Vines,  and 
other  small  fruits.  Plants  first-class.  Prices  reasonable. 
Most  liberal  offers  are  made  In  Fall  catalogue,  which  is 
sent  free.  Address 

33.  F.  ROE, 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Cabbage  Seed  a  Specialty. 

True  Jersey  Early  Wakefield,  Henderson’s  Early  Summer, 
Newark  Early  Elat  Dutch,  Excelsior  and  Premium  Flat 
Dutch.  Perfection  Drumhead  Savoy,  Stone  Mason.  Fottler’s 
Brunswick,  and  all  leading  varieties— warranted  true  to 
name,  and  crop  ol  1880.  Wholesale  price  lists  for  dealers 
free  on  application.  FRANCIS  BRILL, 

Seed  Grower  and  Dealer,  Mattituck,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

( Salisburia  adeauti folia.) 

JAPAN  GOLDEN  RETINISPORA. 

( Retinispora  Plumosa  Aurea.) 

AH  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

I  A.  HAMCE  &  SON,  Red  Bank,  N.J.| 


Porous  Drain  Tile. 


3  to  7  incites  VENT.  For  Prices  address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 


NURSERY  STOCK  FOR  SALE. 

125,000  Peach  Trees  1  year  from  bud,  very  fine. 

150,000  La  Versailles  Cherry  and  White  Grape  Currants,  1 
and  2  years  old. 

15,000  Champion  Quince,  1  and  2  years. 

150,000  Apple  Seedlings,  2  years. 

75,000  Apple  Trees  of  suitable  size  for  transplanting. 

Also  a  large  and  fine  stock  of  Cherry  and  Forest  Trees, 
Grape  Vines.'Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries,  As¬ 
paragus,  Shrubbery,  and  other  nursery  stock.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canaan, Conn. 

800,000  NO.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties.  Among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standai  d 
sorts.  Also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long- 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or  wherever 
long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Also  the  two  Celebrated 
Seedlings  of  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear,  Leconte  &  Keifer.  Also 
offer  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to 
Buit  the  times.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all 
sections.  Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information,  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 
RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PEACH  TiiiFFOB  SALE™ 

A  heavy  stock  of  extra  fine  trees  of  all  the  best  market 
varieties,  including  Waterloo.  Those  in  want  of  goodstock 
should  see  this  lot,  or  correspond  with  me  before  buying 
elsewhere.  Also  Wilson  Early  Blackberry  plants  from 
root  cuttings,  and  all  other  Fruit,  Shade,  and  Ornamental 
trees,  vines,  and  plants.  DAVID  BaIRD,  M  a  \  a  I.  a  pax,  N .  .1 . 

Y 00,000  HANDSOME  PEACH  TREES 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

For  1 150  Acres  in  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  I  Estab’d 
1880. 1  Strawberries,  and  all  Small  Fruits.  Price  |  1835. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestowu,  N.  J. 

FOREST  TREE  SEEDS 

and  Seedlings.  50  varieties.  An  immense  stock  for  fall  of 
1880.  Sugar  Maple  Seed,  50  cts.  per  lb.,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  Wisconsin  Weeping  Willow  Cuttings  mailed 
free  for  $1  per  100.  Write  for  particulars. 

W.  W.  JOHNSON, 
Snowflake,  Antrim  Co.,  Mich. 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  &  SHRUBS."  " 

Peach,  Apple,  Pear,  and  Cherry  Trees.  Strawberry  Plants 
(Pot-Grown  and  Layers).  Other  Small  Fruits  in  variety. 
Wholesale  and  Retail.  WJ‘  . .  ~ 


CM.  H.  MOON.  J lorrisville,  Pa. 


TREES.  VINES. 
PLANTS.  BULBS. 

As  good  as  the  market  affords,  cheap.  Sending  by  mail  a 
specialty.  Bulb  Catalogue  and  price  lists  free. 

27th  Year.  400  Acres.  15  Greenhouses. 
STORKS,  HARRISON  &  CO.,  Painesville,  Ohio. 

A  CHOICE  LOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE,  AND 

other  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Price 
list  free.  E.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 

"7  00,000 "p  E  ACHT  REES 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson.  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  ail  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BUO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 

fac- 
s,  es- 

Reapers.  Excellent  references  given. 
Many  years  experience.  Address  T.  173,  Care  of  Henry 
Greenwood,  Advertising  Agent,  Liverpool,  England. 


peciaily  1 
Many  ye 


CATTLE 


ROOTS. 


TURNIPS. 


BLOOMSDALE  SWEDE  or  RUTA  BAGA,  YELLOW  ABERDEEN,  POMERANEAN 
GLOBE,  RED  and  WHITE  FLAT  TURNIPS. 

Our  stocks  of  the  above  are  super  excellent.  In  localities  where  our  Turnip  Seeds  are  not  sold  by  merchants, 
we  invite  CATTLE-BREEDERS.  SHEEP-BREEDERS,  DAIRYMEN.  HORSEMEN,  GARDENERS,  to  apply  for  Retail 
Price  and  Descriptive  List.  Address  postal  card  to  D.  lAnDRETH  «Sj  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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ELLWANGER  $r  BARRY 


ROCHESTER,  S.  Y., 

Offer  llie  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  of 
Fruit  and  Ornament  Trees  in  the  TJ.  S*  Priced 
Catalogues  sent  as  follows  s  No.  1,  Fruits  with 
plate,  15  cts. ;  plain,  10  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  &5  cts: ;  plain,  15  cts.  No.  3,  Greenhouse, 
Free,  No.  4:,  Wholesale,  Free,  No.  5,  Catalogue  or 
Roses,  with  beautiful  colored  plate,  10  cts. ;  plain,  Free. 
No.  7,  Catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Small  Fruits,  Free. 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  FLOWERS. 


Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies  Ac. 
’*  ~  ’  ;  Hai  ’  "  ”  '  ~ 


\  My  Catalogue  fiardy  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  fall 
Hi  planting  and  winter  blooming  is  now  ready  and 

sect  free  to  all.  I  offer  the  best  collection  of 
Lilies  (80  kinds)  in  the  country.  My  Bulbs  are 
warranted  first  class  and  true  to  name.  My 
prices  are  low,  send  for  a  Catalogue.  I  send  by 
mail  postpaid  12  named  Tulips  for  60c.  6  named 
Hvacin that  1.00.  9  named  Lilies  $1.00,  all  different  and  beautiful 
lorts.  Address,  J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Qukxks,  N.  Y. 


THE  DINCEE  &  CONARD  GO'S 

'  BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


let  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  $3  j  86  for 
SI ;  35  for  $5  5  75  for  SIO ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DIN  GEE  &  CONARD  CO., 

t’oic-Growei-s,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


POT-GROWN’,  and  FROM  OPEN  GROUND. 

'  .  Send  for  Trad 

Morrisville,  Pa. 

FOR. FALL  PLANTING.  Liberal 
Premium  offered  every  order  received  be¬ 
fore  October  1.  .Send  for  circular,  and 
secure  your  Premium  Rose  now. 
WM.  B.  REED,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


ROSES.  Bouvjirdia’s  in  variety.  Send  for  Trade 
List  WM  H<  moon, 

ROSES 


6  Concord  or  3  Rogers  Vines 
by  mail  for  SI.  Vines  very  fine.  Send  for  circulars. 
Address  WM.  B.  REED,  Chambersburg.  Pa. 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 
old  and  new  varieties. 
Plants  of  best  Quality? 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
and  SMALIj  FRUITS#  Send  for  Price  last* 
Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 
BUSHBERG,  •Jefferson  Co*,  Mo. 

GRAPE  VINES  ^ 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Prices  lower  than 
the  lowest.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name.  EVERETT 
BROWN,  B’.uif  Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.  , 


DUTCH 

BULBS 

OP 

EVERY 

KIND. 


LILIES,  TULIPS,  HYA¬ 
CINTHS,  Etc. 

Write  for  fall  list,  which 
will  contain  many  novelties, 
and  all  at  very  low  prices. 

.T.  C.  VAUGHAN, 

45  La  Salic  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAPMAN  &  VAN  WYCK, 

(Established  1819), 

DEALERS  IN 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 
170  Front  Street, 
New  York. 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
and  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  In  width, 
scatter  it  3)4, 4,  and  5  inches ;  the  plants 
thus  standing  wider  apart,  have  more 
■"''‘'■'M  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro¬ 
duce  better  developed 
average  heads. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  with  Testimonials  to 


As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap, 


“  l  wa^  in  my  brother  Tom’s  wheat  about  a  week  ago,  and 
I  reallv  believe  there  is  one-third  more  wheat  where  it  was 
drilled  with  your  points.  Tom  told  me  he  had  measured 
some  rows  and  found  sixty-three  heads  in  the  same  length 
of  row,  against  forty-'wo  of  the  old  way  of  drilling.” 

H.  CLAYTON  (Pres.  Citizens*  Nat.  Bank  of 

Middletown,  Del.,  and  farmer). 
41 1  got  five  bushels  to  the  acre  more  wheat  where  I  drilled 
with  your  points  than  with  the  old  style.  I  gave  them  a  fair 
test,  showing  you  no  favor.” 

JOSHUA  CLAYTON,  Jr.,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del. 


H ALLADAY 


STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

35  Years  in  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power. 

Adopted  by  the  leading  R.  R.  Co.’s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt,  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  now  in  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

IT,  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co., 
Batavia,  Ill. 


Ne  Plus  Ultra 

Automatic  Windmill. 

(New  Model),  ten  foot  di¬ 
ameter  of  wheel.  One 
horse-power  ;  elegant  and 
durable,  made  expressly  lor 
raising  water  for  farm  and 
house  uses.  Price  with  pump 
$50.00,  delivered  at  any  R.  R.  Sta¬ 
tions  on  main  lines  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Any  person  cansettheni  up. 
KEWANEE  M’F’G  CO., 
35  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


The  IRON  DUKE  WIND 
MILL  is  the 

Best  aid  Cheapest 

for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Will  pump  with  less 
wind  than  any  mill  ever  made. 
Will  not  shrink,  warp,  split,  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  stand  more  work 
than  any  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  iron  turbine 

WIND  ENGINE. 

STRONG. 
DURABLE, 

lllffliilElJ"/  Best  in  ,he 

WORLD. 

BUCKEYE  Force  PUMP 

i  NEVER  FREEZES  in  WINTER. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

MAST,  FOOS  &.  CO,. 
SPRINGFIELD,  O. 

Send  for  Price  List  and  Circulars. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger’s  im¬ 
proved  $20.00  double  Feed  Grinder,  which 
Is  operated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a 
novel  and  perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  stock  and  house  use. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for 
catalogue  B.  Branch  Factory  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

_ Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. _ 

THE  PERKINS’ 

WIND  MILL. 

Was  the  first  solid  Wheel  Wind 
Mill  that  governed  itself  success¬ 
fully.  The  Best  in  the  market 
for  the  last  10  years.  For  Beauty, 
Strength,  Durability,  and  Power  it  has  no 
equal.  Warranted  to  stand  any  storm  in 
which  other  substantial  buildings  stand.Send 
for  circular  with  full  description  and  prices. 
Perkins’  Wind  Mill  &  Axe  Co., 
Mishawaka,  Ind. 

Our  “A.  B.  C.”  Corn  Sheller 

AND* 

“Common  Sense”  Cutter 

For  Hay  and  Stalks— have  taken  the  highest  pre¬ 
miums  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  B.  C0HU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  ¥. 

Grind  your  bone  meal,  crash  your  own  oyster 
shells  in  the  84.00  Hand  Mill.  Larger  sizes  for 
farmers— to  run  by  power,  i  estimonials  furnished. 

FRANK  WILSON,  52  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 

N.  J.  State  Agricultural  Society,  1880. 

The  22nd  Annual  Exhibition  will  open  at  Waverley  Mon¬ 
day  Sept.  20th,  and  continue  five  davs.  For  Premium  Lists 
address  P.  T.  QUINN,  Car.  Sec.,  Newark,  N.  J. 


STB,  WIRI HAV  BAMS. 


WIRE  BANI>. 


Patented  Oct.  S,  1876.  Jan.  9, 1877. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  BBA.NI>. 


Patented  March  10, 1868.  Reissued  March  23, 1869. 

ADJIJSTARLE  WERE  RAND. 


Patented  June  29, 1880. 

MADE  OF  THE  BEST  SELECTED  STEEL  WIRE. 

The  strongest  and  most  convenient  Hay  Bands  ever 
offered. 

WRITE  FOR  TRICES. 

Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Address 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire 
Nettings  and  Sheep  Fencing.  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel-Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

422  West  Street,  New  York  City, 

GALVANIZED 

CABLE  PENCE  STRAND. 

Tke  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test 
of  lime. 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  )4N.5tli  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SEDGWICK  BROS., 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use.  Beluga 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  ‘aimers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  Is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  It  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  t-edgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SEDGWICK  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


Fanini  Mill. 

The  best  mill  in  the 
world.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stuff 
from  wheat,  is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  has  two 
shoes.  It  Is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
.  Circular  and  Price  List. 
.  Liberal  discount  to  deal- 
ers. 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Racine,  Wis. 

I.  X.  L,  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


a.® 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSED,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows.  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  vour  Horse,  save  vour  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  II. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  lor  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

CEriUT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables, yields, 
prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 
FREE!  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 
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$1000,  REWARD 

Por  »i»y  "Washing  i'lachine  that  will  Wash  Cleaner,  Quicker,  with  Less  Lahor  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Clothes  than  the 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AP3D  BLEACHER,  FAT’D  OCT .  3,  1371. 

THE  ORIGIN" AXi  AND  ONLY  PERFECT  SELF-OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes  nor  hard  work  on  washing  day.  It  will  wash  anything  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  can  not  get  out  of  order. 

Good  Agents  "Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female,  to  whom  Liberal  Inducements  are  Offered.  Agents  can  make  from  $10  to  $100  per  week. 


THE  ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS 

Is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  by  thousands  of  good 
house-keepers.  The  numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers 
pounders,  squeezers,  dashers,  agitators,  steam  wash-boilers, 
etc  have  all  failed  ia  one  or  more  of  the  three  essential 
points,  namely :  The  saving  of  labor,  wear  and  tear  of 
clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt  and  discoloration; 
all  of  which  are  accomplished  by  the  Bobbins  Family 
Washer  and  Bleacher. 

WHAT  IS  IT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT  I 

You  may  ask  washer- women  and  house-keepers,  and  your 
answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be,  “  Plenty  of  elbow- 
grease  ”  or  in  other  words,  laborious  rubbing  upon  the 
wasn-board.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first  rub  soap 
upon  the  cloth,  and  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in  to  make  the 
dirt  BOluble  ;  but  does  that  remove  it?  No  ;  to  do  that  you 
must  dip  it  in  the  water  and  rub  repeatedly  to  force  water 
through  the  fabric,  again  and  again.  That  is  what  removes 
dirt  after  having  been  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
the  soap. 

The  way  in  which  tills  could  be  most  economically  accom 
plished  has  been  developed  in  the  Family  Washer  and 
Bleacher,  which  embodies  all  the  above  points. 

Mechanical  devices  take  the  entire  time  of  a  person  dur 
ng  the  whole  wash,  aud  will  not  remove  streaks  from 
clothes.  With  the  Washer  and  Bleacher,  washing,  baking, 
aud  housework  are  contemporaneous  operations— the  fire 
doing  the  washing  and  baking,  while  the  housewife  does  her 
housework. 

It  is  harder  work  to  operate  these  mechanical  devices  than 
to  use  the  common  wash-hoard.  They  are  constantly  getting 
out  of  order,  and  wear  out  in  a  short  time  They  wear  out 
clothes  faster  than  the  rubbing-board,  because  the  friction 
is  so  much  greater. 

All  who  have  tried  steam  wash-boilers  will  unite  with  us 
:n  saying :  They  do  not  give  satisfaction. 

WE  WILL  EXPLAIN  WHY. 

As  stated,  water  force  Is  what  removes  dirt  from  the  fibre 
of  the  cloth.  A  large  body  of  water  is  required  to  hold  in 
solution  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  dirt  Steam  wash- 
boilers  cannot  accomplish  the  desired  result.  They  do  not 
contain  enough  water  to  hold  the  dirt  in  solution. 

In  order  to  remove  the  dirt  from  steamed  clothes,  they 
must  be  washed  out  in  water  at  nearly  boiling  heat,  for  if 
you  use  water  at  a  lower  temperature  it  causes  the  fabric  to 
contract,  which  “  sets  the  dirt,  ’  thus  causing  the  clothes  to 
turn  yellow.  An  eB6enttal  tning  to  be  mentioned  is  the  rot¬ 
ting  of  clothes  by  steam  wash-boilers,  because  of  the  small 
quantity  of  water  used. 

Everybody  knows  that  a  large  quantity  of  soap  dissolved 
In  a  small  bodv  of  water  must  necessarily  form  an  exceeding¬ 
ly  strong  alkali,  which,  after  the  clothes  are  packed  in  the 
steam  wash-boiler,  is  converted  into  steam,  every  moment 
becoming  more  concentrated  till  the  clothes  are  removed. 
A  few  such  washings  and  what  is  the  result?  Simply  this: 
Your  Clorhes  fall  to  pieces  of  their  own  weight,  and  you 
pronounce  steam  wash-boilers  (as  they  are)  a  failure. 

The  Principle  of  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  embodies 
all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  nave  the  desired  heat 
which  expands  the  fabric  an.!  causes  it  to  discharge  the  dirt. 


Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes, 
which  produces  a  rapid  downward  current  or  water  force 
through  and  through  them,  thereby  removing  the  dirt 
Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which  holds  the  dirt  in 
solution  Fourth,  we  use  but  a  small  quantity  of  soap. 
Fifth,  the  washing  is  done  bv  water,  and  not  by  steam.  Tins 
process  cannot  injure  fabrics.  It  cleanses  thoroughly,  rins¬ 
ing  the  clothes  being  all  that  is  required  to  complete  the 
operation. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER  IS  THIS: 

We  have  5  lbs.  of  metal,  which  attains  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  the  water  surrounding  it,  consequently 
the  water  underneath  the  Washer  becomes  hotter  ana  more 
expansive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  boiler,  and  is  there¬ 
by  thrown  to  the  surface  through  the  tube  :  thus  tending  to 
produce  a  vacuum  underneath  the  Washer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  into  which  the  water  is  rapidlydrawn. 

As  it  passes  along  the  channels  of  the  Washer,  the  curved 
and  contracted  throats  of  which  prevent  its  flowing  back¬ 
ward,  it  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  consequently  more  ex¬ 
pansive  and  more  forcible  until  thrown  to  the  surface,  thus 
producing  a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes  through 
which  the  water  must  pass  in  a  rapid  downward  current, 
thereby  obtaining  a  water  force  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method  known  in  cleansing  fabrics.  Thus,  we  get  a 
combination.  FIRST,  WE  HAVE  THE  DESIRED 
HEAT.  SECOND,  PERFECT  CHEMICAL  AC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  SOAP.  THIRD,  FORCE  OF 
WATER-ALL  OF  WHICH  ABE  REQUIRED 
TO  THOROUGHLY  CLEANSE  AND  PURIFY 
ANY  FABRIC. 

THE  IMPROVED  WASHER, 

has  a  perfect  fitting  pipe,  and  is  a  combination  of  metals 
which  does  not  become  sticky  or  dirty.  It  comes  out  of  the 
boiler  as  bright  as  new 

THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER. 

There  are  two  sizes  ■  No.  1,  the  family  size ;  No.  2,  suitable 
for  small  hotels,  restaurants,  aud  barber-shops,  boarding¬ 
houses,  etc. 

The  Washer  Is  composed  of  metal  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

The  family  size  weighs  about  5  lbs.,  and  is  only  8  inches 
long  by  5  inches  wide,  and  13f-inch  deep. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  18  inches  high  over  that,  and  is  IV, 
inch  in  diameter.  It  throws  water  in  a  solid,  unbroken 
stream,  at  the  rate  of  6  to  8  gallons  per  minute.  It  will  work 
in  any  flat  bottom  boiler.  It  takes  only  3  or  4  ounces  of  soap 
in  10  or  12  gallons  of  water,  and  will  wash  bed  or  table  linen, 
a  boiler  full  in  10  to  15  minutes,  wearing  apparel  in  from  10 
to  80  minutes,  and  will  remove  streaks  without  rubbing ;  re¬ 
quires  no  previous  preparation  of  the  clothes,  such  as  soak¬ 
ing  over  night.  Take  the  clothes  drv,  and  when  the  Washer 
gets  thoroughly  at  work,  fill  the  boiler  as  full  as  it  will  hold 
by  gently  pressing  them  down  with  a  stick.  Use  no 
chemicals,  only  good  soap  and  soft  water.  If  the  water  is 
hard,  it  may  be  softened  by  a  small  piece  of  borax,  which  is 
harmless. 

For  Lace  Curtains  this  Washer  is  invaluable.  It  cleanses 
them  as  no  other  process  can,  and  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  injury. 


No.  2,  or  small  hotel  size.  Is  8K  in.  long,  IX  in.  wide,  in. 
deep,  and  weighs  about  8  lbs.  It  will  work  in  a  flat-bottom 
boiler  holding  1">  to  25  gallons,  and  wash  of  average  pieces 
from  1.500  to  2,000  per  day ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  any  smaller 
boiler  that  has  a  flat  bottom  large  enough  for  it  to  rest  upon. 

For  hospitals  this  Washer  is  pronounced  by  the  medical 
faculty  iuvaluable,  being  the  most  powerful  disinfector 
known ;  leaving  the  fabrics  pure  as  when  new.  By 
bleachers  and  chemists  it  is  said  to  he  the  most  powerful 
method  of  removing  dirt  and  vegetable  matter  from  fabrics 
ever  known. 

THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE  OFFER. 

We  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
We  know  from  experience  that  reliable,  energetic  men  can 
make  money  selling  the  Washer  and  Bleacher  in  any  com¬ 
munity. 

We  want  first-class  men  ns  GENERAL  AGENTS ;  men 
capable  of  managing  one  or  more  counties. 

To  such  we  give  a  duly  executed  Certificate  of  Agency. 

We  furnish  descriptive  circulars  for  distribution  among 
families.  Also  large  posters  for  advertising  in  public 
places.  Printed  directions  for  using  are  sent  with  each 
Washer. 

The  retail  price  of  No.  1  WASHER,  in  New  York,  is  $3.50 : 
No.  2  WASHER,  $5.00;  No.  1,  $24.00  per  dozen  ;  No.  2,  $36.00 
per  dozen. 

SAMPLE.  OR  SINGLE  WASHERS. 

WE  SEND  SINGLE  OR  SAMPLE  No.  1  WASHERS, 
PREPAID,  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
OFFICE,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  also  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  for  $3.50. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  Company,  we  refer  you  to  the 
MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  this  city,  or  to  any 
Express  Company  in  New  York.  Also  to  the  Publishers  of 
the  following  named  well  known  leading  journals,  viz.:— 
New  York— American  Agriculturist,  Weekly  Sun,  Weekly 
Times,  Weekly  Tribune,  Weekly  Witness,  Weekly  World, 
Christian  Advocate,  Christian  at  Work:  Boston —  Youth's 
Companion,  American  Cultivator;  Chicago  Inter- Ocean, 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  Springfield  Farm  <£•  Fireside,  St.  Louis 
Journal  of  Agrieultu- e, Detroit  Free  rVess.all  of  whom  have 
frequently  editorially  endorsed  us  as  well  as  our  Washer. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune,  May  19, 188  ) :— “  Washers 
Again.— We  have  several  inquiries  concerning  the  Robbins 
H as her  and  Bleacher.  It  does  exactly  what  is  claimed  for 
It.  and  cheap  at  ten  times  its  cost.” 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post-office,  county, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wish  the  Washer  forwarded. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Remit  by  Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  We 
insure  the  safe  delivery  of  all  Washers  ordered  as  above. 
Money  may  also  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York. 

Send  for  a  sample  and  secure  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAY  YOU  WELL. 

When  you  order  or  write,  mention  this  paper.  Address 

Bissell  Manufacturing  Go. 

50  BARCLAY  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


Talented  Dec.  14.  1875. 


FREUST 

Steel 
Barb 


TRESS. 

Wire 
Fence  A 


Jie-lssued  May  22, 187 


The  Best  and  Most  Durable 

of  All  Barb  Wire  in  Use. 


A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  tor  a  lifetime.  W  astes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fence 
row  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always  look  tor  the  Best.  We  claim  for  the  Ficntress  a 
Superiority  over  all  other  Wires.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  address 

ST.  LOUIS  HIRE  FENCE  CO..  FRENTRESS  BARB  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

814  Si  816  N.  ‘Ail  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  EastYfiibuqiu^IU. _ 

CORN  AND  COB  MIJLiLSS. 

"WARRANTED 

Superior  to  any  in  use  for  all 
purposes. 

CORN  SHELLERS 

all  sizes. 

FEED  CUTTERS,  Etc. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send 
for  Circulars  and  prices. 
Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


FARM 

GRIST 

MILLS 

LIVINGSTON 


And  Corn  Shelters. 

Over  25,000  Now  in  Use. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $30. 
Shellers,$5.  Don’t  buya  Mill  or  Shell- 
er  until  you  have  seen  our  terms  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular.  Address 
Si  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Agricultural  Analyses. 

A.  R.  LEDOUX  &  CO., 

ANALYTICAL  &  CONSULTING  CHEMISTS, 
Laboratories)  17  Cedar  Street, 
and  Office,  *  New  \  ork  City# 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Investigations  of  all  Kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  A  SPECIALTY, 

Analyse*)  of  Superphosphates,  Chemicals,  Feed¬ 
ing  Staffs,  Soils,  Marls,  Waters,  etc,,  etc. 

0 ■ST  Special  contracts  made  with  Agricultural  Societies, 
farmers'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Manufacturers. 


ENTINIAl  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 

L  THE  U.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  187X11878. 
Price,  5  o  10  TO  12  «  j=U  J’ricl^ 

^Quires  ltsS 

TWICE  AS  £ 

)  Amiss  FOR  tWUUSC 
P.K.DCDCRICK.t  CO.  ALBANY. 8.Y 


CARPENTER’S 

Iron  Fence-Post 


k*38  POST-DRIVING 
DEVICE 


Is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  most 
practical,  cheapest,  and  durable  poet 
ever  invented;  has  been  thoroughly 
tested  the  past  season,  and  gives  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction.  Two  men  can  put  up 
ai.d  finish  100  rods  per  day  in  any  soil, 
send  for  circular. 

JAMES  CARPENTER, 

Moravia,  N.  Y. 

This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  in  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  lo  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latcli  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Plow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  equal  to  steel.  We  also  make  it  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 
Chicopee  Fails,  Mass. 


BUGGIES 


for  the  TRADE.  Territory  given. 
ENTERPRISE  CARRIAGE  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O.  Catalogue  FREE. 


1880.] 
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THE  BAKER  GUNS. 


Three-Barrel 

GrTTONr, 


Two  Shot  and 
One  Rifle. 


We  make  the  best  ouble  gun  In  the  world  for  the  money 
— choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Be6t  English  Twist  Barrels.  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  In  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 

'  ! - - * — ’ - *—  It  has 

guns 

G.  C.  SMITH,  Sole* .Maker  of  iiaker  Guns,  Syracuse,  N.  V. 


*MSHOT 
®"GUN!e 


Established,  1848. 


|The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  lor 
ithemoney.  War- 
franted  genuine 

r _ _ _ _ it  wist,  with  flash. 

Belt  Sox  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Bunch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
for  $12,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  dc  Sou,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
X36  «fc  138  Wood  St., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


la  Dows  Jointed  Miami  &  Siootiu 

DISC  HARROW. 
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Being  jointed  in  tile  center,  is  adapted  to  bot  li 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  tile  best  of  (lie  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
with  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Discs 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  tbe  United  States. 

By  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass.,  for  the  N.  E.  States, 
and  by  Budlong  &  Co..  Aurora,  Ill.,  for  111.,  Iowa,  Wis„ 
Minn.,  Neb.,  Kan.,  and  Mo. 

MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Ruhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
m  Older.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn ‘Mill.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDYIS.E  &  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


E 


Hgm  nVAjirMT _ LOCAL  OR  Traveline 

IWII  Lul  lvls-ll  i  Stute  which  preferred. 
Also  SALARY  per  month.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
A-  Co.  BOO  George  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  Increasing  in  popularity  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Autumn  is  In  many  cases  the  best  season  for  setting  out 
there  plants. 

Send  for  Tee  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  flowering 
Shrubs,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants. 

WOOLSOS  Si  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  JV.  J. 


VICTOR 


Double  Huller 
Clover  Machine 

Is  the  only  Huller  that  has  ever 
hulled  100  bushels  of  seed  in  one 
day  from  damp  and  wet  straw.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  confirming  this. 
Hagerstown  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Mfg. Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
State  where  you  saw  Advertisement . 


Farmers’  Report 

ON  1 

CLOVER  HULLERS. 

LaGrange,  La  Grange  Co.,  Ind.,  May  27, 1880. 

Report  of  a  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  of  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan,  and  La 
Grange  County,  Indiana,  to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the 
VICTOR  CLOVERHULLER,  OF  HAGERSTOWN,  MARY¬ 
LAND,  and  of  the  BIRDSELL  MONITOR,  JUNIOR, 
CLOVER  HULLER,  OF  SOUTH  BEND,  INDIANA: 

Whereas,  at  the  St.  Joseph  County,  Michigan.  Fair,  held 
at  Centreville,  on  the  2lstdayof  May,  1880,  an  agreement 
was  entered  into  by  the  representatives  of  the  different  ma- 
chines  to  have  a  trial  of  their  merits  at  the  LaGrange 
County  Fair  on  Thursday,  May  27,  a  Joint  Committee  was 
formed,  consisting  of  five  from  each  of  the  two  counties, 
and  held  such  trial  this  day. 

The  Committee,  in  pursuance  of  the  agreement, secured  two 
two-horse-loads  of  clover,  which  had  been  stacked  two  win¬ 
ters,  and  brought  them  on  the  grounds,  and  determined  that 
each  machine  should  thresh  one  load,  and  then  each  RK- 
THRESH  the  straw  which  had  been  run  through  the  other 
machine  according  to  agreement 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  the  Committee  repaired  to 
Agricultural  Hall,  and,  after  due  dell  eration,  unanimously 
decided  in  favor  of  ihe  Victor  for  rapidity  and  ex¬ 
cellency  of  work  in  all  respects. 

The  Birdsell,  from  1.339  pounds  straw,  threshed  37  pounds 
seed  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  chaff ;  the  Victor,  from 
1,210  pounds  straw,  threshed  48)4  pounds  seed  mixed  with  a 
less  quantity  of  chaff.  The  time  occupied  In  threshing  bv  the 
Victor  was  eight  minutes  less  than  that  occupied  bv  the  Bird¬ 
sell.  From  the  straw  of  the  Victor  the  Birdsell  machine  re¬ 
threshed  two  pounds  seed  ;  from  the  straw  of  the  Birdsell 
the  Victor  rethreshed  eight  pounds  of  seed.  The  time  occu 
pied  by  the  Victor  in  this  rethreshing  was  seven  minutes 
less  than  that  occupied  bv  the  Birdsell. 

These  machines  were  both  run  by  a  Russell  engine,  from 
Massilon,  Ohio,  in  chirge  of  John  F. Fallon;  used  essential¬ 
ly  the  same  amount  of  power. 

'E.  Sixby,  chairman,  LaGrange,  Ind. 

J.  H.  Gardner,  Sec'y,  Centreville,  Mich. 
James  Richards,  Centreville.  Mich. 
Morden  Sabin,  Centreville,  Mich. 

Signed  by  Samuel  Frankish,  Centreville,  Mlcb. 
Committee.)  Charles  Frankish, Centreville.  Micb. 

L.  M.  Woodworth,  LaGrange.  Indiana. 
James  Clugston,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 

Arad  Lampman,  LaGrange,  Indiana. 

J.  E.  Hock,  LaGrange  Indiana. 

Circulars  of  the  Victor  sent  postage  prepaid  on  applica¬ 
tion. 


Hagerstown  Agl.  Imp.  Manf.  Co., 

HAGERSTOWN,  Md, 

MEDAL  MACHINES' 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  an.l  Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hollers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Ra  kes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitehtorhs,  Shingle  machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-mills  and 
Presses  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 

WHEELER  &  MELBCK  CO., 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Send  stamp  for  circular  and  report  of  Centennial  trial. 


CIDER 


Can  be  kept 
for  years 


SWEET 


As  when  pressed  bynslng  Old  w  Preservative 

It  absolutely  prevents  fermentation;  Is  simple  cheap,  and 
healthful;  far  ahead  of  anv  other  process:  convincing  tes¬ 
timony  sent  to  the  doubting.  Package  for  3  bb's.,  50  cte. ; 
for  7  bbls.,  $1,  with  full  directions  for  use  by  mail,  prepaid. 

Address  FRANK  FORD,  Ravenna,  Ohio. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Hems.  including  wavy 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  ice  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  339. 

In  justice  to  llie  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  wko  liuve  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel- 
dom  repeated,  as  tliose  wlio  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing  what  is  wanted. 

Hack  numbers  of  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
in  tbe  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  be  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

Tbe  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul- 
lurisl  arc  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present.. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members; 
ora  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rales, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 


Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  tbe  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  Amei'ican  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  Tnese  can  he  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

“  Smut  Grass, ’’.Indian  Drop-Seed  Grass, 

—This  grass,  Sporobolus  Indicus ,  and  Agrostis  Indica 
of  the  older  works,  appears  to  be  common  from  North 
Carolina  southward.  The  flowers  are  often  ergotised, 
and  as  the  fine  spores  blacken  the  hands,  or  whatever 
else  comes  in  contact  with  them,  it  has  received  the 
popular  name  of  “Smut  Grass,’’ and  in  some  places  is 
known  as  “Black-seeded  Grass.”  If  any  of  our  friends 
have  had  experience  with  this  as  a  pasture  or  lawn  grass 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  in  regard  to  it. 


Chisel  Handles  are  very  apt  to  be  spoiled  by 
splitting  down  when  improperly  struck  with  the  hammer 
or  mallet.  This  trouble  may  be  avoided  by  putting  a 
piece  of  heavy  leather  around  the  upper  end  as  a  ferule, 
fastened  in  place  by  a  few  small  tacks.  When  a  mallet 
is  used,  the  leather  ring  is  better  than  an  iron  one,  as 
the  mallet  is  not  beaten  out  of  shape  by  the  leather  as  it 
may  he  if  there  is  an  iron  ring  on  the  handle. 


A  Large  Horse.— One  of  the  largest  horses  ever 
seen  in  New  York  City,  recently  arrived  from  Ohio.  He 
is  20  hands  and  one  inch  in  bight  and  weighs  2,450 
pounds.  The  animal  is  of  “native”  stock  and  is  a  dark 
bay,  of  fine  proportions  and  appears  in  perfect  health. 

Are  Lombardv  Poplars  Injurious  ?— ‘\T  M. 

W..”  Pontiac.  Ill.,  asks  if  Lombardy  Poplar  will  injure- 
fruit  trees  and  prevent  them  from  bearing.  Most  de¬ 
cidedly.  provided  it  is  planted  where  its  roots  can  ex¬ 
tend  and  rob  the  fruit  trees  of  the  nourishment  that 
their  roots  ought  to  take  up.  And  so  with  any  other  tree. 

Handsomer  tban  silver  Mate.— Some  quits' 
novel  ware  recently  attracted  our  attention,  and  wo 
learned  that  it  was  a  “  Granite  Tea  Set,”  a  new  preminns 
for  1881  with  other  articles,  brought  to  the  office  to  have 
engravings  made  for  the  Premium  List.  There  were,  be- 
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sides  the  nsnal  pleceB  or  a  “  Tea  Set,"  a  Coffee  Pot,  Water 
Pitcher,  and  Butter  Dish,  all  of  pleasing  design,  as  may 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  Premium  List.  What  espec¬ 
ially  interested  us.  was  the  material  of  which  these  were 
made,  which  appears  to  mark  a  new  step  in  the  way  of  art 
manufactures.  The  basis  of  these  wares  is  iron— good 
honest  sheet  iron— here  we  have  utility;  in  design  and 
finish  we  have  elegance.  The  larger  portion  of  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  articles  is  covered  with  what  is  called  ‘'Per¬ 
fection  Granite  Coaling,”  which  is  really  an  enamel,  or 
glaze,  the  material  being  applied  and  fused  by  intense 
beat  to  form  a  beautifully  smooth  surface.  The  term 
■“Granite,”  chosen  as  a  trade  mark,  hardly  gives  a  correct 
idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  ware,  which  is  more  like 
that  of  the  finer  kinds  of  bluish  marble  than  gran¬ 
ite.  This  peculiar  mottled  surface  is  relieved  by 
having  bands  of  nickel  plate,  and  the  handles  and 
various  other  parts  are  also  in  nickel.  The  “  beau- 
iy  ”  of  silver  plated  ware  “  is  but  skin  deep,”  and 
Shat  skin  is  often  fearfully  and  wonderfully  thin.  The 
merest  film  of  silver  looks  at  first  as  well  as  honestly 
jmade  plate,  and  the  quality  of  such  wares  can  only  be 
judged  when  one  knows  who  made  them.  But  there  is 
about  this  “Granite”  ware  an  honest  look  that  is  very 
satisfying.  Nickel  does  not  pretend  to  be  silver,  being 
handsome  enough  in  itself,  and  is  not  so  dear  that  a 
good  Illicit  coating  may  not  be  applied.  In  fact  the  ware 
Is  a  thing  of  itself,  and  is  not  open  to  the  suspicion  of 
trying  to  appear  like  silver  or  like  anything  that  it  is  not. 
The  manufacturers,  Manning,  Bowman  &  Co..  New  York, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  this  most  satisfactory  ad- 
plication  of  art  and  manufacturing  skill  to  the  common 
•articles  of  household  use. 


Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices, 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
jfully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist, 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  (he  month  ending  August  10  th, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
•27d's«ftism'th  K17  0IX)  7  864,000  5,878,000  63,000  2  0,000  926,000 
21  d's  last m'thS96.000  6,281,000  4,880,000  79,000  807,(00  1.331,000 
Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 


.Sales.  Flour  Wheat.  corn.  Rye.  Barley. 

27  d’s  W.im'th419,000  25,166,000*  14,181 ,000*  239.060  -  2,283,000* 

-24  d's  last  m’thll2, 000  23,956,000  *  8,3.1,000*  138,000  -  2,504,000* 

'2,  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Keceipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley  Oats. 
2;  days  1880.. -107,000  7,861,000  5,878,000  63.000  219,000  626,000 

27  days  1879.  .-102,000  3,696,000  1,931,000  S13.000  315,000  1,293, OoO 
Sales  Flour  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats 

27  days  1890. .  419.000  85,196.000  14, 181,000  239.009  -  2,283,000 

27  days  1879.  .461,000  9,384,000  8,116,000  456,000  -  1,451,000 

3,  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  b  sh.  bush. 

Aug.  10.  *80.  .3,016,607  1,78-1,441  46,00  1  25,283  78,9l0  202.563 

July  7,  ’80.  .1*520,213  410,977  73,367  25,125  623,115  216,075 

Aug.  9,  *79.  .1,683,000  1,813,00  )  99,650  45,1  0  851,400  160,000 

Aug.  12, ’78.. 1,127, 000  598,750  62,650  203,200  472,400  137,000 

4,  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Aug.  9. 

Flour.  71 Cieat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

•80.2,511,000  37,109,000  30,146,000  958.000  271,000  37,000  221,000 
*79.1,814,00028,185,00021,412,1X112.607,000  106,000  369,000  241,000 
’78.1,508,000  27,101,200  18,239,900  2,564,900  1,515,150  2, 086, 0  0  3u6,100 

Dealings  in  Stocks  and  Bonds  have  been  free  for  the 
season  of  the  year,  and  though  values  have  fluctuated 
widely,  the  market  lias  shown  an  upward  tendency.... 
Money  has  been  in  liberal  supply,  at  comparatively  low 

figures,  in  the  loan  and  discount  line _ Heal  Estate  lias 

been  held  with  increasing  confidence _ A  moderate  de- 

giee  of  animation  has  been  reported  in  the  line  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Merchandise  at  variable  prices,  though  closing,  as  a 

rnle,  stronger _ Less  inquiry  lias  been  noted  for  Cotton, 

which  lias  declined  slightly.  Crop  prospects  are  repre¬ 
sented  as  very  favorable _ A  moderate  demand  pre¬ 

vailed  for  Wool,  prices  of  which  tended  to  weakness  and 
irregularity.  Manufacturers  have  been  buying  witli  re¬ 
serve  ...Hops  have  declined  sharply  on  freer  offerings 
and  a  restricted  call  for  supplies.  A  few  bales  of  the 
crop  of  1880  have  been  received  and  placed  to  brewers 

within  the  range  of  50c  @75c _ More  activity  lias  been 

noted  in  Petroleum,  which  has  been  ruling  higher,  mid 
Naval  Stores  have  attracted  rather  more  attention,  clos¬ 
ing  more  firmly _ Tobacco  has  been  quoted  steady,  on 

a  moderate  movement.  ..in  the  Breadstuff  line,  transac¬ 
tions  have  been  on  an  extensive  scale,  but  at  unsettled, 
and  for  grain  generally  mucli  lower,  figures.  Wheat  has 
been  offered  with  more  urgency,  especially  new  crop 
Winter,  leading  to  a  severe  break  in  values,  which  in  t urn 
served  to  quicken  operations,  partly  on  speculative  ac¬ 
count,  and  at  the  close  sellers  again  had  the  advantage. 
Corn  fell  materially  early  in  the  month,  bnt  left  off 
Stronger  on  liberal  dealings  largely  for  export.  Cable 
advices  have  been  encouraging.  Rye  lias  been  qniet  at 
irregular  rates.  Oats  have  been  in  light  stock  and  want¬ 
ed,  partly  for  contract  purposes. ..  .Flour  has  been  mod¬ 
erately  active,  closing  in  favor  of  buyers _ Provisions 

have  been  more  confidently  dealt  in,  and  have  been 
quoted  dearer,  though  unsettled.... Ocean  Grain  freights 


have  been  less  active,  opening  higher  bnt  closing  lower 
including  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  per  bushel ; 

to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  9 d.  per  bushel ;  to  Antwerp,  by 
steam,  to  8l@9d.  per  bushel,  and  sail  to  Cork,  for  orders 
for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capacity — say  3,000  to  4.000 

qrs.— 6s.  l$1.@6s.  3d.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs _ The  visible 

supplies  of  Wheat — embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports, 
in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard — at  latest  dates,  embraced 
about  14,272.000  bushels  ;  of  Corn,  16.739,600  bushels ; 
of  Rye,  271.900  bushels ;  of  Barley,  176.200  bushels,  and 
of  Oats,  1,516,400  bushels,  against  on  January  31,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  30,100.000  bushels  Wheat,  13.100,000  bushels 
Corn,  979,000  bushels  Rye,  4,155,000  bushels  Barley,  and 
3,080,000  bushels  Oats. 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

July  12.  Aug.  11. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $3  40  @  4  60  $3  50  @  4  50 

••  Suner  to  Extra  South  n.  3  40  @  7  00  3  50  @6  75 

••  Extra  Genesee .  4  75  @  6  00  4  60  @6  00 

"•  Superfine  Western .  8  40  @  4  15  8  50  @  4  40 

••  Extra  Western .  4  15  @  8  50  4  00  @850 

"  Minnesota .  4  25  @  8  50  4  00  @8  50 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine .  4  59  @5  00  4  50  @505 

Corn-Meal .  2  50  @  3  15  2  50  @  8  25 

Corn-Flour,  ?)  bbl .  2  75  @  8  25  2  75  @  8  35 

Oat-Meal,  bbl .  4  50  @  6  50  4  75  ©  6  25 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  "  '  *“  ■ 


Corn— 7  ellow . 

••  White . 

••  Mixed . 

Oats . 

Rye  . 

Barley . 

Hay—  ale,  ?)  100  tbs . 

Straw,  ?>  100  lbs . 

Cotton— Middlings.  $  tb _ 

Hops — Crop  of  1880.  ?>  lb . 

1879,  ^  lb . 

••  old,  lb . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  $  tb 
Seed — Clover,  W.  &  St.  19  ft.  7  ©  7; 

••  Timothy,  IP  bushel....  Nominal. 

"  Flax,  ?)  bushel .  1  40  @  1  45 

Tobacco,  Kentucky, &c„  IP  lb  3  @  14 

■  ■  Seed  Leaf,  TP  tb .  0  @  40 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ¥<  lb  24  @  52 

"  Domestic,  pulled .  22  @  52 

••  California .  18  @  S5 

Tallow,  ft  ft .  6>l@  6)1 

Oil-Cake— ?>  ton .  82  00  @32  50 

Pork— Mess,  $  bbl .  13  00  @13  50 

Extra  Prime,  ?)  bbl..  Nominal 


1  to 

@  1  18X 

98 

@  1  14 

1  00 

@  1  27 

90 

@  1  10 

1  00 

@  1 

14 

90 

@  1  09 

50 

@ 

51 X 

48  63 

51 

@ 

54 

51 

@  55 

47 

@ 

50 

45 

@  4S% 

84 

@ 

44 

86 

@  46 

78 

@ 

83 

78 

@  84 

Nominal. 

Nominal. 

70 

@  1 

10 

70 

@  1  10 

50 

@  1 

10 

45 

©  1  05 

n%® 

12 

lljf® 

Wi 

— 

— 

40 

@ 

75 

25 

88 

25 

@ 

83 

4 

@ 

15 

4 

@ 

15 

45 

© 

52M 

35 

@ 

48 

!  100ft 


Beef— Extra  Mess 
Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbls 
Butter— State,  ?>  ft 

Western,  poor  to  f’ey, ft 

Cheese . 

E  GS— Fresh,  ?!  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  ?)  ft . 

Chickens,  7?  . 

••  •  TP  pair . 

•’  Roosters,  ?>  K . 

Capons,  $  ft . — 

”  Turkeys,  9  1b . 

Geese,  IP  pair .  1  12 %©  1  62K 


7K@  8  ‘4 

2  65  @  2  90 
1  33  @  1  40 
3  @  14 

6  @  40 

22  @  50 

22  @  50 

15  @  84 

6%@ 

30  50  @  — 

14  25  @14  50 
11  00  @12  00 
10  00  @  —  10  00  @11  00 


05 

©  7  67ht 

7  50 

®  8  12K 

16 

@ 

23 

18 

@ 

27 

12 

@ 

23 

15 

@ 

27 

7 

@ 

9* 

9 

@ 

12 

12)1® 

14H 

12 
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14)1 

10 

@ 

15 
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@ 

13 

16 

@ 

25 

11 

@ 

20 

— 

® 
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— 

@ 

— 

6 

@ 

7 

5 

@ 

8 

_ 

® 

— 

— 

@ 

— 

10 

@ 

13 

11 

@ 

14 

1  12X@  1  62'1 


••  Geese,  #>  ft . 

— 

@ 

— 

— 

© 

— 

”  Ducks,  ?>  pair . 

45 

© 

60 

45 

© 

55 

••  19  ft . 

15 

@ 

20 

— 

© 

— 

Pigeons.  $  dozen . 

70 

©  2 

01) 

75 

© 

2 

00 

Snipe,  1?  dozen . 

1 

75 

@  2 

00 

— 

© 

— 

Woodcock,  pair . 

Peaches,  #  crate . 

— 

@ 

— 

75 

© 

80 

*15 

®  4 

00 

65 

© 

1 

75 

Plums,  P  quart . 

bbl  . 

5 

® 

7 

4 

© 

7 

— 

@ 

— 

4 

50 

© 

6 

00 

Apples,  t1  barrel . 

1 

25 

®  3 

50 

25 

© 

1 

75 

’  9  crate . 

75 

@  2 

00 

— 

64 

— 

Pears,  ?>  barrel . 

— 

@ 

— 

1 

00 

© 

7 

00 

Gooseberries,  ij)  bushel _ 

1 

25 

®  1 

50 

— 

© 

— 

Cherries.  $  ft . 

4 

® 

12 

— 

© 

— 

Currants,?)  ft . 

4 

© 

8 

— 

© 

— 

Whortleberries,  hf  bush 

2 

50 

@  s 

50 

1 

25 

@ 

2 

25 

Blackberries,  ?>  quart . 

5 

© 

10 

sx® 

10 

Raspberries.  $  cup . 

3 

© 

7 

50 

© 

— 

Grapes.  |)  case . 

— 

© 

— 

2 

5 

00 

Potatoes,  new,  ?)  bbl . 

50 

©  3 

25 

75 

© 

2 

25 

Sweet,  $  bbl . 

— 

© 

— 

1 

60 

© 

2 

50 

Tomatoes,  ?)  box . 

1 

00 

@  4 

50 

60 

© 

75 

Turnips.  $  bbl  . 

— 

© 

— 

75 

© 

1 

25 

••  white,  new,  ?)  100  bun 

2 

00 

©  4 

00 

2 

50 

© 

4 

(0 

Beans,  ?)  bushel . 

1 

25 

©  1 

80 

1 

25 

© 

2 

25 

Ego  Plants,  ?)  crate . 

1 

25 

©  2 

00 

1 

75 

© 

2 

50 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  ?)  bu 

— 

© 

85 

— 

M 

— 

**  new,  green,  $  bag . 

2 

00 

@  3 

50 

1 

50 

© 

2 

50 

••  new,  ?!  bbl . 

— 

© 

— 

— 

64 

— 

Corn,  green,  $  100 . 

50 

©  1 

25 

50 

© 

1 

50 

String  B_ans,  new,  ?)  crate 

— 

© 

— 

— 

64 

— 

••  $  bag . 

2 

00 

©  2 

75 

50 

64 

1 

25 

Carrots,  ft  100  bundles . 

— 

@ 

— 

1 

00 

© 

1 

50 

Beets,  ?)  100  bunches . 

1 

50 

©  3 

00 

— 

64 

— 

Cabbages,  new,  ?)  100 . 

4 

00 

©to 

00 

8 

00 

(5 \ 

8 

00 

Onions,  ?)  bbl . 

4 

00 

©  5 

00 

4 

00 

@ 

5 

50 

Squash,  79  bbl . 

i 

25 

@  2 

25 

75 

@ 

— 

$  crate . 

— 

M 

— 

— 

@ 

—  . 

Watermelons,  ?>  1(H) . 

10 

CO 

@35 

00 

5 

00 

@18 

00 

Radishes,  new,  ?)  100  hunch. 

50 

©  1 

50 

50 

© 

87  K 

Cucumbers,  1?  1(0 . 

50 

©  1 

50 

25 

© 

60 

Lettuce,  $  bbl  . . 

1 

75 

©  3 

00 

1 

00 

© 

2 

25 

Cauliflower,  ?)  dozen . 

1 

60 

@  4 

00 

75 

© 

4 

00 

New  York  ILive-StocIc  Markets. 

RECEIPT8. 


WEEK  ENDING 

July  12 . 

July  19 . 13,480 

July  26 . 14,015 

Aug.  2 . 14,528 

Aug.  9 .  ..  13,487 

Total  for  5  Weeks.  .71,225 
do.j  or  pres  A  lfeei  .66,655 


Beeves. 

Cows. 

Calves. 

137 

4,469 

.13,480 

89 

4,609 

.14,015 

72 

4,527 

.14,528 

102 

4,669 

13,487 

83 

6,834 

.71,225 

483 

25,108 

..>66,655 

849 

21,085 

89,162  24,833 

28.955  20,596 

36,365  24,609 

88,012  20,831 

41,929  28,230 

184,4  3  119,099 

139,066  108,384 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  week . 14,2-15  97  5,022  36,885  23,814 

do.  do.  last  J/imtA. .14,164  87  5,271  31,766  27,096 

do.  do.prev's  Month. 15, 136  87  6,278  85,659  81,574 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  five  weeks  were  as  follows  : 


WEEK  ENDING 

Range. 

Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

July  12 . 

.  6%®10  C. 

8)1®  9XC. 

9  C. 

July  19 . 

.  7)H@10Xc. 

8-X@  9J1C. 

9XC. 

July  26 . 

.  7K@10!4C. 

9  @  9Yc. 

9%C. 

All".  2 . 

.  7X@1051c. 

8Y@  9XC. 

9XC. 

Aug.  9 . 

.  6  @10!4C. 

8 X@  9>£C. 

9  C 

Beeves. — The  month  closed  with  a  dull  and  dis¬ 
couraging  cattle  trade.  There  was  a  falling  off  of  over 
a  thousand  head  in  the  last  week.  The  export  trade  is 


not  what  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  when 
the  receipts  were  heavy  and  the  market  active.  Com  fed 
Colorados  brought  8{@9c.  and  as  high  as  ldjc.  waa  paid 
for  extra  selected  Illinois  steers  to  dresB  57  pounds.... 
Cows.— There  is  a  very  light  demand  for  milch  cows, 
and  the  arrivals,  though  small,  are  all  that  are  wanted. 

State  cows  sold  for  from  £30  to  £60 _ Calves.— The 

market  for  veals  has  been  fair.  Grassers  and  Buttermilk 
calves  sold  at  2@2Jc.,  and  a  few  select  lots  at  8c.  Fed 

calves  were  at  3@3|c _ Slieep  and  Lambs.— As 

usual  at  this  time  of  year,  prime  stock  has  been  in  demand 
at  good  prices,  while  common  stock  has  been  hard  to 
dispose  of  at  low  prices.  Poor  to  fair  sheep  sold  at  8t 
@4fc.,  and  Prime  at  4f@5Jc.,  and  a  few  select  at  6c.... 
Swine.— Market  active  at  the  close  of  the  month. 
Common  grassers  sold  at  J4.2o@i4.50.  Fair  to  good 
Micliigans  and  Ohios  £3.55@$3.85.  Com  fed  Yorkers 

£4  00@i5.05. 

The  Horse  Market.— The  receipts  of  horsee 
have  been  very  light  and  this  is  fortunate  as  the  demand 
is  small.  The  present  supply  is  mostly  common  light 
horses  which  sell  for  J100@il40  per  head.  A  number  of 
importations  of  valuable  blooded  horses  have  been  made, 
mostly  of  the  Norman  Percheron  and  Clydesdale  breeds. 
These  heavy  horses  will  mostly  go  to  the  Western  States. 
Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal .  . per  t»»,  $.10.00 

Linseed-cake  meal . .  ”  S7.00 

Middlings .  . .  . . .  “  24  00 


Bran 
Corn-meal 


28.(4) 

KM 


Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  lb . .  8  ASXe. 

Sulphate  of  Potash  (potash  41  per  cent!,  per  lh..  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  279,,  per  cent,  per  lb..  tV]@t!tfe. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$!4.00@1S.00 
Muriate  ol  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb....  2  @2Xc. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  .  5  @5)lc. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  4  @4)lc. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $4(MK)@45.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano,  9  p.  c.  ammonia,  standard,  19  ton. .$55.00 
do.  do  Lobos,  do.  do,  19  ton..  46.C0 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ?)  ton,  cargo  K .  56.60 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone...  55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1,001  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils  ,  per  1,600  IPs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A"  Brand  (wheat),  ft  1,000  lbs.  20.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  87.00 

do.  Asparagus  Manure,  per  ton .  51.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  48.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  454)0 

Stockbridge  Rve  Manure,  per  ton . 45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45JW 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  too .  40.60 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  P.one  Phosphate,  per  ton.  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  tou .  8.00 


Long  Ladders  are  the  most  easily  moved  to  any 
considerable  distance  upon  the  farm  by  strapping  them 
upon  a  wheelbarrow,  the  rear  end  being  used  os  the 
handles,  by  means  of  which  the  whole  is  trundled  along. 
The  entire  ladder  is  before  the  person,  and  there  is  no 
danger  of  doing  any  injury  to  surrounding  objects,  as  is 
the  case  when  carried  upon  the  shoulder. 

A  Deaf  Slieplicrd  Bog,- “L.  B.  M  ,”  Tecnm- 

seh.  Neb.,  has  a  dog  which  occasionally  has  a  gathering 
in,  and  mattcrcomes  from,  his  ear  ;  at  such  times  he  is 
deaf  and  unable  to  work,  while  he  is  all  right  at  other 
times.  The  trouble  seems  to  be  what  is  known  as  Inter¬ 
nal  Canker  of  the  Ear,  or,  as  physicians  term  it,  Otorr- 
hiea.  Warm  fomentations  would  be  of  benefit,  and  at¬ 
tention  should  he  given  to  feeding  at  regular  intervals, 
a  moderate  allowance  of  wholesome  food.  Pour  into 
the  ear  orce  a  day,  a  teaspoonful  of  lotion  made  of 
half  a  dram  of  Sugar  of  Lead,  and  one  dram  of  Tinctuxo 
of  Arnica,  in  half  a  pint  of  water. 

Good  Sliooting  —The  victory  of  the  American 
team  at  Dollymount,  with  a  ecoreof  1,292  against  1,280 
for  ti,e  Irish  competitors  shows  that  rifle  shooting  is  get¬ 
ting  to  be  a  very  skilful  practice.  Of  the  4.4)  shots  fired 
at  the  800, 900,  and  1000  yard  ranges,  but  a  single  ono 
would  have  missed  a  man,  had  he  stood  in  place  of  the 
target.  To  seldom  miss  a  man  at  over  half  a  mile 
certainly  might  be  made  very  dangerous  shooting. 

The  Chinese  Yam.—1 “  S.  K.”  This  is  perfectly 
hardy,  and  is  worth  growing  as  an  ornamental  climber ; 
Its  leaves  are  of  a  fine  dark  green,  and  its  flowers,  though 
minute  and  not  showy,  are  pleasingly  fragrant. 

Lunch  for  th©  Team.— A  Lunch  at  a  fence 
corner,  or  from  the  end  of  the  wagon  box,  under  a  tree, 
is  much  enjoyed  by  the  team,  and  the  time  thus  spent-ia 
not  lost,  but  more  than  made  up  by  the  freshness  with 
which  the  animals  go  to  their  work  again.  There  are 
many  times  when  the  team  of  oxen  or  horses  must  stop 
work,  and  wait  while  someothermatterisbeingattended 
to  by  the  driver,  and  a  half  hour,  or  less,  spent  at  lunch, 
will  go  far  to  keep  the  working  stock  in  good  condition 
through  the  season  of  heat  and  hard  work.  Tho  same 
may  be  said  of  occasional  light  drinks  if  the  water  is 
not  too  much  out  of  the  way  to  allow  them  to  be  given. 
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State,  County,  and  Other  Fairs 
in  1880. 

STATE  FAIRS. 

Alabama  . Montgomery.... Nov.  8-13 

Arkansas .  .Little  Rock . Oct.  18  23 

California . Sacramento . Sept.  2023 

Connecticut . Meri  en . Sept.  2124 

Delaware . Dover . Scpt.27-Oct.  2 

Georgia . Atlanta . Oct.  18-23 

Illinois . Springfield. .Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Indiana . Indlanapolis.Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Iowa . . . Dos  Moines . Sept.  6  10 

Kansas . Topeka . Sept.  13-18 

Kentucky . Louisville  .  .Aug.  30-Sept.  4 

Maine . Lewiston . Sept.  21-24 

Michigan . Detroit . Sept.  13-17 

Minnesota . Minneapolis . Sept.  6-1 1 

Montana . Helena . Sept.  6-11 

Nebraska . Omaha . Sept.  20-26 

New  Jersey . Waverley....  ...Sept.  20-26 

New  York . Albany . Sept.  13-17 

Ohio . Columbus.. Aug.  30-Sept.  3 

Oregon . Salem . . 

Pennsylvania . Philadelphia _ Sept.  6  18 

Rhode  Island . Cranston . Sept.  21-23 

South  Carolina.. .Columbia . Nov.  9-12 

Texas... . Austin . Oct.  19-23 

Vermont . Montpelier . Sept.  14  17 

Virginia . Richmond . Oct.  22  29 

"Wisconsin . Madison . Sept.  6-10 

Industrial  and  District  Fairs. 

Am.  Institute _ New  York. Sept.  15-Nov.  27 

Canada,  Central.  .Guelph . Sept.  21-22 

Chicago . Chicago . Sept.S-Oct.  3 

Cincinnati  ind.Ex  Cincinnati.... Sept.  8-Oct.  9 

Illinois  Fat  Stock  Chicago . Nov.  15-20 

Indiana  NorthernFt.  Wayne . Sept.  6-  0 

Ind.N.E.&O.N.W.Hicksville . Sept.  21  24 

Indiana,  N.  Eas’u. Waterloo  . Oct.  4-8 

Kentucky . Lexington...  Aug.  31-Sep.  4 

Kentucky,  North. Florence Aug.  31-Sep. 4 

Massachusetts  H’lBoston . Sept.  14  17 

Minnesota  A.&  M.Minneapolis  ..  ..Sept.  6  11 

Moutana . Helena . Sept.  611 

National . Washington,  D.C.Oct.  4-9 

New  England . Worcester, MaBS.Sept.  6-  9 

N.  Y.  Western _ Rochester _ Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Ohio  Central . Mechanlcsburg..Aug.  24-27 

Ohio  Northern... Cleveland . Sept,  6-11 

Ohio . Columbus _ Aug  30-Sep.3 

Ohio  Southern... Dayton . Sept.  13-18 

Ontario,  Provincal.Hamilton..  .Sep.  20.Oct.  4 

St.  Louis . St.  Louis . Oct.  4  9 

Tri-State . Toledo,  O . Sept.  13-18 

MAINE. 

Somerset.  West’nNorth  Anson  .  ..Sept.  29-30 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Belknap . Laconia . Sept.  21-23 

Cheshire . Keene . Oct.  5  6 

Lempster . East  Lempster.  ..Oct.  6 

Marlow . Marlow . Sept.  80-Oct.  1 

Newport . .....Newport . Oct.  6 

"Walpole . Walpole . Sept.  21-23 

VERMONT. 

Battenkill  Valley  .Factory  Point... Sept.  29-30 

Caledonian . St.  Johnsbury.  ..Sept.  21-23 

Franklin . Sheldon . Sept.  22-24 

Lamoille . Morrisville . Sept.  8-  9 

Orange . Bradford . Sept.  28  30 

Orleans . Barton . Sept.  28  30 

Orwell  Far.  Club. Orwell  . Sept.  21  21 

Rutland . Rutland . Sept.  8-10 

Windsor*  Win'mPerkinsville . Sept.  16-17 

Wilmington . Wilmington . Oct.  6 

White  River . Bethel . Sept.  2123 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Barnstable . Barnstable . Sept.  28-29 

Berkshire . Pittsfield . Oct.  5-  7 

Bristol . Taunton . Sept.  28-30 

Deerfield  Valley.. Charlemont . Sept  23-24 

Essex . Lynn . Sept.  28-29 

Franklin . Greenfield.  ..Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Hampshire,  Frank¬ 
lin  &  Hampden.Nortliamptou  ...Oct.  6-  8 

Hampshire . Amherst . Sept.  23-24 

Hampden . Springfield . Sept.  28-30 

Hampden,  East... Palmer . Sept.  21-22 

Hanson  Far.  Club.Hanson . Sept.  28-29 

Highland . Middletield . Sept.  16-17 

Hinghatn . H  ingham . . .  Sept  .14-15 

Ilousatonic . G’t  Barrington.Sep.  29-0.  1 

H.msac  Valley' _ North  Adams. ..Sept.  21-22 

Leominster  F.  ClubLeominster _ sept.  23 

Marshfield . Marshfield . Sept.  15-17 

Manila’s  Viney’d.  W.  Tisbury . Oct.  5-  6 

Middlesex . Com  ord . Sep. 29-Oct.  2 

Middlesex,  North. Lowell . Sept.  28-29 

Middlesex.  South. Framingham _ Sept.  21-22 

Nantucket . Nantucket . Sept.  8-  9 

Plymouth . Bridgewater..  ..Sept.  2  -  4 

Union . Blandford . Sept.  22-24 

Westboro  F.  Club. Westboro.... ...Sept.  23 

Worcester . Worcester . Sept.  7-10 

Worcester,  NorthFitchburg . Sept.  28-29 

Worcoter,  N.  W. Athol . Oct.  5-  6 

Worcester,  South.Sturbridge . Sept.  16-17 

Worcester,  S.  E. .  Milford . Sept.  28-30 

Worcester,  West.Barre . Sep.  30-Oct.  1 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Aquidneck . Newport . Sept.  21-23 

Washington . W’est  Kingston.. Sept,  14-16 

Woonsocket  . Woonsocket . Sept.  14  16 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury . Danbury . Oct.  5-  9 

Fairfle  d . Norwalk . Sept.  14-17 

Huilford . Guilford . Sept.  28 

Hartford . Hartford . Sept.  .»-Oct.  1 

Killingworth . Killingworth _ Oct.  6 

Milford  &  OrangeMilford . Sept.  8-  9 

New  Lond  n . Norwich . Sept.  28  30 

New  Milford . New  MilfordSept.  30-Oct.  1 

New  Haven . Oxford . Sept.  28 

Ridgefield . Ridgefield . Sept.  21-24 

Union . Falls  Village _ Sept.  11-16 

Union . Huntington . Sept.  23-24 

Watertown . Watertown . Sept.  28-30 

Windham . Brooklyn . Sept.  21-23 

Woodstock . Woodstock . Sept.  14-16 

NEW  YORK. 

Alleghany . Angelica . Sept.  28-30 

Broome . Whitney's  Point.Sept.  7-10 

Cattaraugus . Little  Valley _ Sept.  14-16 

Cayuga . Auburn . (>ct.  5-  6 

Chautauqua . lam  stown . Sept.  21-23 

Chemung . Elmira..  . Sept.  22-25 

Chenango . Norwich . Sept.  8-10 

Columbia . Chatham  VillageSept.  21  23 

Columbia . Hudson . Sept.  14-15 

Delaware . Delhi  . Sept.  28-30 

Duchess . Washington  HoLSept.  21-24 


Erie . Hamburg . Sept.  21-24 

Essex . Westport . Sept.  14-16 

Franklin . Malone . Sept.  28-30 

Fulton . Johnstown . Sept.  7-  9 

Genesee . Batavia . Sept.  21-2 1 

Greene . C/.iro . Sept.  22-23 

Herkimer . Herkimer . Sept.  11-16 

Jefferson . Watertown . Sept.  21-23 

Lewis . Lowville . Sept.  14-17 

Montgomery . Fonda . ...Sept.  21-23 

Niagara . I.ockport . Sept.  28-25 

Oneida . Rome . Sept.  20-24 

Onondaga . Sy  racuse . Sept.  21-24 

Ontario . Canandaigua _ Sept.  28-30 

Orange . Warwick . Sept,  22-24 

Orleans . Albion . Sept.  24-25 

Otsego . Cooperatown. . .  Sept.  27-29 

Oswego . ...Mexico . Sept.  7-  9 

ueens . .Mineola . Sept.  28-30 

ockland . Spring  Valley. .  .Sept.  28-30 

St.  Lawrence . Canton . Sept.  13-16 

Saratoga . Saratoga . Sept.  7-12 

Schenectady . Schenectady _ Sept.  21-23 

Schoharie . Schoharie . Sept.  21-28 

Schuy  ler . Watkins . >ep.29  Oct.  1 

Steuben . Bath . Sep.  28  Oct.  1 

Suffolk . ..Riverhead . Oct.  5-7 

Sullivan . Monticello . Sept.  29-30 

Tioga . Owego . Sept.  28-30 

Tompkins . Ithaca . .  ..Sept.  15-17 

Washington . Sandy  Hill . Sept.  7-10 

Wyomiug . Warsaw. . Sept.  7-  9 

Y'ates . Penn  Van . Oct.  5  9 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Burlington . Mt.  Holly . Oct.  12-15 

Cape  May . So.  Seaville . Sept,  16-17 

Cumberland . Bridgeton . Sept.  22 

Delaware  Valley. Lambert'dlle . Sept.  14-  7 

Egg  Harbor  City  .E.  H.  City . Sept.  13-14 

Hunterdon . Flemington . Sept.  28-30 

Monmouth . Freehold . Sept.  14-16 

Moorcstown . Moorrstown . Sept.  14-15 

Somerset . Somerville . Oct.  5-  8 

Warren . Belvidere . Sept.  5-  8 

West  Jersey . Woodstown..  ..Sept.  15-16 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bedford . Bedford . Oct.  5-  8 

Beaver . Beaver . Sept.  14-17 

Berks . Reading . Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

Blair . Altoona . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Bradford . Ea9t  Towanda  Sep.  29-Oct  1 

Bucks . Doylestown . Oct.  5-  8 

But  er . Butler . Sept.  21-23 

Burgettstown....Burgettstown...Oct.  5-  7 

Carbon . Lehighton . Oct.  12-15 

Chester . West  Chester _ Sept.  23-26 

Clarion . Clarion . Sept.  14-16 

Connoquen’g  Val. Harmony . Sept.  28  30 

Crawford . ConneautvilleSep.  29-Oct,  1 

Cumberland . Carlisi  ? . Sep.  25  Oct.  1 

Dauphin . Harrisburg . Sept.  21-24 

Delaware . Greenw  d  Sta.Sep.  So  Oct.  2 

Farm.  &  Mech.  Ins.Eastun . Sept.  21-24 

Erie . Erie . Sept.  14  17 

Franklin . Chambersburg..  Oct.  5-  8 

French  Creek _  Cochrantown..  .Sept.  14  16 

Gratz . Gratz . Sept.  21-24 

Greene . Carmichaels . Oct.  14-15 

Keystone, Bucks  Co  Kutztown . Sept.  21-  4 

Lancaster . Lancaster . Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Lawrence . Newcastle . Sent  14-17 

Lehigh . Allentown..  Sept. 28-Oct.  1 

Lycoming . Williamsport..  .Sept. 2  -24 

Lycoming*  Cli  .Jersey  Shore..Sep.  29  Oct  2 

Mercer . Stoneboro . Oct.  5-  7 

Mifflin . Lewistown . Oct.  6-  8 

Montgomery . Ambler  Park _ Sept.  21  24 

Oil  Creek  Valley  Titusville . Sept.  2  -24 

Oxford . Oxford . Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Ringtown . Ring  town . Sept.  11-17 

Riverside  Park..  .Mifflintown . Sept.  22-24 

Schuylkill . Orwigsburg . Sept.  21-24 

Susquehanna . Montrose . Sept.  15-16 

Troy . Troy . Oct.  6-  8 

Union . Burgettsiown...Oct.  5  7 

Union . —  Lewisburg . Oct.  6  8 

Warren . Sugar  Grove _ Sept.  14-16 

Washington . Washington . Oct.  5-  7 

Western  Penn  a.. Mercer . Sept.  7-  9 

Westmoreland. .  Greensburg  .  .Sep.  28  Oct.  t 

York . York . Oct.  5-  8 

Y"ork  Hor’l*  Ind  l.York . Sept.  15-17 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore . Ttmonium . Sept.  7-10 

Caroline  . Bethlehem...  Sept.  14-16 

Frederick . Frederick . Oct.  12-4 

Kent . Chestcrtown _ Sept.  11-16 

Montgomery . Rockville . Sept.  8-10 

DELAWARE.  * 

Kent . Dover . Sep.  27-Oct.  3 

Peninsula . Middletown . Sept.  21-24 

OHIO. 

Allen . Lima . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Ashtabula . Jefferson . Sept.  22-24 

Athens . Athens . Oct.  6-  8 

Auglaize . Wapako  eta . Oct.  5-  8 

Belmont . St  Clairsville...S  pt.  15  17 

Brown . Georgetown . Oct.  5-  8 

Butler . Hamilton . Oct.  4-  8 

Carroll . Carrollton . Oct.  5-  7 

Champaign . Urbana . Sept.  7-10 

Clarke . Springfield . Aug.  17-20 

Clermont . Boston . Sept.  7-  0 

Clinton . Wilmington . Sept.  7-10 

Columoiaea . New-Lisbou . Sept.  14-  6 

Coshocton .  Coshocton . Sept.  21-25 

Crawford . Bucyrus . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cuyahoga . Chagrin  Falls. . .  .Sept.  22-24 

Darke . Greenville . Sept.  21-24 

Defiance . Defiani-e _ Sept.  27-Oc  .  1 

Delaware . Del  ware . Sept.  22-24 

Erie . Sanduskv . Sept.  21-24 

Fairfield . Lancaster . Oct.  13-16 

Fulton . Tedrow . Oct.  6-  8 

Gallia . Galliopolis . Sept.  8-11 

Geauga . Burton . Sept.  15-18 

Greene . Xenia . Sept.  14  16 

Hamilton . Carthage . Aug.  23-27 

Hancock . Findlay . Sept.  9-Oct.  2 

Hardin . . . Kenton . Oct.  6-  9 

Harrison . Cadiz . Oct.  5-  7 

Highland . Hillsboro . Oct.  13-15 

Hocking . Logan . Oct.  7-  9 

Holmes . Millersburg . Sept.  21-24 

Jackson . Tackson  C.  H...Sept.  1  -19 

Jefferson . Smithfield . Sept.  22-24 

Knox . Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  5-  8 

Lake . Painesville . Sept.  22-24 

Lawrence . Ironton . Sept  14-17 

Licking . Newark . Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

Logan . Bellefontalne.Sep.28-Oct.  1 

Lorain . Elyria . Sept.  14-16 

Mahoning . Canfield . Oct.  5-  8 

Marion . Marion . Oct.  5-  8 

Medina . Medina . Sept.  14-16 


Meigs . Pomeroy . Sept.  15-17 

Mercer . Cellna . ...Sept.  15-18 

Miami . Troy . Oct.  5-  8 

Morgan . . . McConnellaville  Sept.  21-24 

Morrow . Mt.  Gilead . Sept.  2  -24 

Muskingum . Zanesville . Sept.  7-10 

Ottawa...  ..Port  Clinton Oet.  6-  8 

Paulding .  ..Paulding _ Sept.  9-Oct.  1 

Perry . New  Lexing  n  Sep.  28-Ocl.  1 

Pickaway . Circleville...Sept.  .8  Oct.  1 

Portage . Ravenna  . Sept.  21- .’4 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Putnam . Ottawa . Oct.  6-  9 

Richland . . . Mansfield _ Sep.  28-Oct.  I 

Ross . ChilUcothe . Aug.  Iff  3 

Sandusky . Fremont _ Sepi.  28-Oct.  1 

Seneca . Tiffin . Sept,  28-Oct.  1 

Shelby . Sidney . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Stark . Canton . Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

Summit  . Akron . Oct.  5-  7 

Trumbull . Warren . Sept.  14-17 

Tuscarawas . Canal  DoverSept.  28-Oct.  1 

Union . Marysville  ..Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

VanWert . Van  Wert _ Sept.  3ffOct.  2 

Warren . Lebanon . Sept  21  24 

Washington .  Marietta. . . .  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Wayne . Wooster . Oct.  6-  8 

Wood . Toniogany..Sept.  2»  Oct.  1 

Wyandot . Up.  Sandusky _ Oct.  1.-15 

INDIANA. 

Alien . Fort  Wayne _ Sept.  6-  9 

Blackford . Hartford  City. ..Sept.  21  24 

Boone . Lebanon . Sept.  6-10 

Bartholomew . Columbus. .  .Aug.  31-Sep.  4 

Carroll . Delphi . Sept.  - 

Clay . Brazil . Aug.  16-21 

Clinton . Frankfort  ...Aug.  23-27 

Daviess . Washington. Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Elkhart  . Goshen . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Fayette  (E.  Ind.) .Connersville _ Sept.  7-10 

Franklin . Brookville . Sept.  21  24 

Fulton . Rochester . Sept.  15-18 

Grant . Marion . Sept.  14-8 

Gibson . Princeton . Sept.  20-24 

Greene . Linton . . Oct.  4-  8 

Harrison . Corydon . Sept.  13  17 

Hamilton . Cicero . Aug.  24-21 

Hendricks . Danville .  Sept.  14 

Henry . New  Castle . Sept.  21-24 

Howard . Kokom  • . Sept.  13-16 

Huntington . Huntington  ..  .Sept.  15-18 

Jackson . Brownstown _ Aug.  2  -27 

Jay . Portland . Oct.  5-  8 

Jefferson . Madison . Aug.  24-28 

Jennings  . North  Vernon. .  - 

Johnson . Franklin . Sept.  14-18 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  11-16 

La  Grange . La  Grange  . Sept.  22-24 

Lake . Crown  Point _ Sept.  14-17 

La  Porte . La  Porte  ...Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Lawrence _ Bedford . Sept.  15-18 

Madison . Andersi  i . Sept.  7-12 

Miami  iPeru  Dr.PkuPeru .  Sept.  14-18 

Monroe . Bloomington  .  ..Sept,  21-25 

Montgomery . Crawfordsville..Sept.  6-11 

Morgan . Martinsville . Oct.  5  9 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct.  6-  9 

Orange . Paoli . Sept.  21-25 

Perry .  Rome . Oct.  4-  8 

Pike . P  tcrsbuvg  ..Sept.  6-10 

Porter . Valparaiso.. .Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Posey . New  Harmony. .Sept.  14-17 

Pulaski . Winamac . Sept.  21-24 

Putnam . Greencastle. . a.. Sept.  6  12 

Randolph . Winchester . Sept .  15-18 

Ripley . Osgood . Aug.  17-20 

Rush  .  Rushville . Sept.  14-17 

Shelby . Shelbyvllle . Sept.  7-11 

Stark . Knox . Oct.  4 

Steuben . Angola _  Sept.  28-Oet.  1 

Tippacanoe . Lafayette.. .Aug.  30-Sept.  1 

Tipton . Tipton . Sept.  21-24 

Vigo .  . . Terre  Haute . Sept.  14  18 

Wabash . Wabash . Sept.  7-10 

Warren . West  Lebanon. .Sept.  6-11 

Warrick . Booneville . Oct.  12-16 

ILLINOIS. 

Adams . Camp  Poiut  .Aug.  SffSep.  3 

Boone . Belvidere . Sept.  ,-10 

Brown . Mt.  Sterling . Aug.  24-27 

Bureau . Princeton . Sept.  13-16 

Carroll . Mt.  Carroll  .Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Cass . Virginia . Aug.  17-20 

Champaign . Champaign . Sept.  21-21 

Clark . Marshall . Si  pt.  22-24 

Clay  . Flora  ....Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Coles . Charleston . Sept.  7-11 

Crawford . Robinson _ Sept.  8  Oct.  1 

Cumberland . Prairie  City. Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

DeKalb . Sycamore . Sept.  14-17 

DeWitt . . . Clinton . Aug.30-Sep.  3 

Douglas . Tuscola . Sept.  11-18 

DuPage . Wheaton . Sept.  8-10 

Edgar . Paris . Aug.  3i-Sep.  3 

Edwards . Albion . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Fayette . Vandalia. ...Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Ford . Paxbn . Aug.31-Sept.  3 

Frankliu .  Benton . Sept  28-Oct.  1 

Fulton .  ..  Canton . Oet.  4-  8 

Fulton  . Avon . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Gallatin . Sha\vneetowu....Oct.  5-  8 

Greene . Carrollton . Oct.  19-22 

Hardin . Elizabethtown. .Sept.  22-25 

Henderson . Biggsville  . Sept.  14-17 

Henry . Cambridge..Aug.  30-Sept  3 

Iroquois  . Onarga . Sept.  7-10 

Jackson . Murphysboro....Sept.  21  21 

Jasper . v  ewton . Sept.  21-21 

Jefferson . Mt.  Vernon . Oct.  12-15 

Jersey . Jersey  ville . Oct.  12-15 

Jo  Daviess . Galena . Sept  28-Oct.  1 

Jo  Daviess . Warren . Sept.  14-17 

Kane . Elgin . Sept.  14-17 

Kendall . Bristol . Sept.  6-  8 

Knox . Knoxville . Sept,  13-17 

Lake  . Libertyville . Sept.  22-24 

Lake . Waukegan. ..Sept.  7  Oct.  2 

LaSalle . Ottawa . Sept.  6-10 

Lawrence . Lawrenceville.. .Oct.  6-  9 

Livingston . Fairbury . Sept.  6-10 

Logan . Lincoln . Aug.  23-  8 

Logan . Atlanta . Sept.  7-10 

Macon . Decatur  . Sept,  21-25 

Marlon . Centralia . Sept.  21 

Marshall . Wenona . Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Mason . Havana . Sept.  7-10 

Massac . Metropolis . Oct.  13-16 

McDonough . Macomb . Aug.  21-28 

McHenry . Woodstock . Sept.  7-10 

McHenry . Marengo  . Sept.  14-17 

McLean . BloomingtonAug.  31-Sep.  3 

Menard . Petersburg..Aug.  31-Sept  3 

Mercer . Aledo . Sept.  20-23 

Morgan . Jacksonville _ Aug.  23-27 

Moultrie . Sullivan . Sept.  14-17 

Ogle . Oregon . Sept.  21-24 


Ogle . Rochelle . Sept.  8 

Perry . Pickneyvllle . Oct.  5 

Piatt . Monticello . Aug.  16-29 

Pike  .  . Pittsfield . SetH.  22-25 

Randolph . Sparta . Sept.  29-Oct.  I 

Randolph . Chester . Oct.  19-23 

Richland . OIney . Sept.  14-18 

Rock  Island . Hill-dale . Sept.  15-18 

Sangamon . Springfield . State  fair 

Schuyler .  Rushville . Sept.  7-10 

Shelby -  - Shelbyvllle . Sept.  21-25 

Stark . Toulon . Sept.  21-24 

Tazewell . Delavau . Sept.  14-18 

Uuion . .Jonesboro . Sept.  14-18 

Vermilion . Catlin . Sept.  7-10 

Vermilion . Danville. . .  .Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Vermilion . HoopeBton . Aug.  23-27 

Wabash . Mt.  Carmel . Sept.  26-30 

Warren . Monmouth . Sept.  7-1# 

White . Carmi . Sept.  7-11 

Whiteside . Sterling . Sept.  14-17 

Whiteside . Morrison . Sept.  7-10 

Whiteside . Albany . Sept.  1-3 

Williamson . Marion . Sept.  28Dct.  I 

Winnebago . Rockford . Sept.  18-11 

MICHIGAN. 

Alpena . Alpena . Oct.  5-  8 

Bay . Bay  City _ Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Benzie . Benzonfa . Sept.  23-21 

Branch  . . Coldwater . Sept.  21-24 

Calhoun . Marshall . Oct.  4-7 

Cheboygan .  Chi  boygan . Oct.  4-  5 

Chippawa . Sault  Ste  Marie.  .Oct,  4-  5 

Clinton . St.  Johns . Oct.  4-  5 

Genesee . Flint . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Grand  Traverse  .  .Traverse  City  Sept.  28-Oc,l 

Gratiot . Ithaca . Sept.21-24 

Hillsdale . Hillsdale  .  ..Sept.  27-Oct.  1 

Huron . Bad  Axe . Oct.  7-8 

Ingham . Mason . Sept.  22-24 

Jackson . Jackson . Oct.  4  8 

Kalamazoo . Kalamazoo  ..Sep.  28-Oct.  I 

Lapeer . Lapeer . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Lenawee . Adrian . Sept.  28-Oct,  l 

Livingston  . Howell . Sept.  21-24 

Macomb . ..Mt.  Clemens.. Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Mason . Ludington . Sept.  21-23 

Mecosta . Big  R.pids . Sept.  28-30 

Midland . Midland . Oct.  6-  8 

Newago . Newago . Sep.  29-Oct.  2 

Oakland . Pontiac . Sept.  280ct.  1 

Oceana . Hart . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Osceola . F.vart . Sept.  28-80 

Piainwcll . Plainwell . Oct.  5-  8 

Saginaw . East  Saginaw.  ...Sept.  28-SO 

Sanilac . Lexington . Sept.27-SO 

Shiawassee . Owasso . Sept.  21-23 

Tusc  la . Watrousville  Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

VanBuren . l  aw  Paw.  ...Oct.  5-8 

Washtenaw . Ann  Arbor.  .Sept.  28-Oct.  I 

Wexford . Sbeiman . Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

Union . Ovid  . Sept.  28-Si 

Violluia  Far.  Club. Violiuia . Oct.  4-  5 

WISCONSIN. 

Beloit . Beloit  . Aug.  Sl-Sept.  8 

Boscobel . Boscobcl . Oct.  5-  8 

Calumet . Cliutou . Oct.  6-  8 

Columbia . Portage  City _ Sept.  13-15 

Clark . Nellisville . Sept.  11-16 

Fou  du  Lac . Fon  du  Lac . Sept.  15-17 

Grant . Lancaster . Sept.  22-24 

Green . Monroe . Sept.  15-18 

Jefferson . Fort  Atkinson..  Sept.  14-17 

Iowa . Dodgeville . Sept.  22-24 

Kenosha . Woodworth . Sept.  21-23 

Lodi  Union . Lodi . Sept.  28  39 

Oshkosh  . Oshkosh . Sept.  13-18 

Portage . Amherst . S'  pt.  15-17 

Ripon . Rlpon . Sept.  1-  2 

Racine . Burlington  _ Sept.  14-17 

Rock . Janesville . Sept  14-17 

St.  Croix . Hudson . Sept.  15-17 

Sauk . Reedsbui  g . Sept.  28-30 

Tepin . Durand . Sept.  1-  8 

Walworth . Elkhoru . Sept.  21-24 

Watertown . Watertown . Sept.  20-24 

Waukesha  . Waukesha . Oct.  5-  7 

IOWA. 

Adair . Greenfield . Sept.  1-  3 

Alamakee . Waukon . Sept.  21-23 

Appanoose . Centerville . Sept.  911 

Audubon . Audubon....  cept.  15-17 

Benton . Vinton . Sept.  13-17 

Black  Hawk . Waterloo . Sept.  14-16 

Boone . Ogden . Sept.  16-18 

Bremer . Waverly . Sept  14-17 

Buchanan . Independence..  .Sept.  14-16 

Butler . Shell  Rock . Sept.  14  16 

Cass . Atlantic . Sept.  21-24 

Cedar . Tipton . Sept.  14-17 

Chickasaw . New  Hampton..  Sept.  22-24 

Clarke . Osceola . Sept.  21-23 

Clay . Spencer . Sept.  1-  3 

Clayton . Garuovillo.  ...Sept.  14-16 

Cr  wford . Denison . Sept.  15-17 

Dallas . Adel . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Davis .  Bloomfield . Sept.  15-17 

Decatur . Leon . Sept.  14-18 

Delaware . Manchester . Sept,  14-17 

Des  Moines . Burlington . Sept.  21-24 

District . Agency  City . Oct.  5-  8 

District . Mechanicsville.  .Sept.  14-18 

District  at  Mt.  Joy. Davenport . Sept.  15-17 

District . . W.  Point . Sept.  7-10 

Fremont . Hamburg . Sept,  is  18 

Greene . Jefferson . Sept.  1517 

Grundy . Grundy  Center  Sept.  22-24 

Guth  le . — Guthrie  Centre.  Sept.  1S-18 

Hardin . Eldora . Sept,  r-17 

Harrison . Mo.  Valley . Oct.  6-  8 

Henry . Mt.  Pleasant  .  .Sept.  14-17 

Humboldt . Humboldt . Sept.  15  17 

Jackson . Maquoketa . Sept.  8-11 

Jasper . Newton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Lee . Donnelson..Aug.  81-Scpt.  8 

Mahaska . Oskaloeea . Aug.  24  27 

Marlon  . Knoxville . Aug.  24-27 

Marshall . Marshall’wn.Aug.  Sl-Sep.  2 

Monona . Onawa . Sept.  17-18 

Monroe . Albia . Sept.  14-17 

Montgomery . Red  Oak . Aug.  31-Sept.  3 

Maple  Valley . Battle  Creek . Sept.  14-13 

Osceola . Sibley . Sept.  16-17 

Page . Clarlnda . Sept.  7-11 

Poweshiek . Brooklyn . Sept.  1-17 

Powesheik  Cen'l.Malcomb _ Aug.  31-Sep.  S 

Powesbeik . Maicomb . Sept.  8-  ♦ 

Scott . Davenport. . . Aug.  80 Sep.  3 

Story . N  vada  . . .Sept.  2-4 

Stuart  District. .  .Stuart . Sept.  28-30 

Union . Afton . Oct.  6-8 

Union . Strawberry  Pt...Sept,  21-24 

Union . Villlsca . Sept.  14-19 

Union . Wt.  Liberty . Sept.  1-3 

Warren . Indianola . Sept.  28-30- 
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■Winneshiek . Hesper . Sept.  15-16 

Worth . Northwood . Sept.  16-18 

NEBRASKA. 

Butler  . . Davis  City . Sept.  15-17 

Cass  . Plattsmouth . Sept  15  17 

Central  Nebraska  Hastings . Sept  13-16 

Clay  . Sutton . Sept  8-10 

Dawson . Cozad . Sept.  15-17 

Dodge . Fremodt . Sept.  14-17 

Franklin . Franklin  City. .  ..Sept  8-10 

Gage . Beatrice . Sept.  14-17 

Hall . Grand  Island _ Sept.  1617 

Jellerson . Fairbury . Sept.  13-15 

Johnson . Tecumseh . Sept.  15-18 

Kearney . Minden . Sept.  10-12 

Lancaster . ..Lincoln . Sept.  14-16 

Otoe . Syracuse . Sept.  14-16 

Nebraska  City _ Nebraska  City... Sept.  6-11 

Rlcnardson . Salem . Sept.  15-17 

Saline . Crete . .Sept.  14-16 


Washington . Blair . Sept.  14-16 

York . .York . Sept.  14 

KENTUCKY. 

Anderson . La  wrenceburg. . .  Aug.  17-20 

Bath . Sharpsburg . Aug.  3  6 

Boone . Florence.. . .Aug.  31-Sept  4 

Bourbon . ..Paris  . Sept.  7-11 

Boyd . Ashland .  Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Boyle . . . Danville . Aug.  10-13 

Christian . Hopkinsville . Oct  6-  9 

Daviess . . Owensboro . .Oct.  13-15 

Fayette . Lexington.. Aug.  31-Sept.  4 

Franklin . Frankfort . Sept.  21-24 

Harrison . Cynthiana . Aug  24-28 

Henderson . Henderson... Sent.  28-Oct.  2 

Madison . Richmond . Aug.  17-20 

Mason . Maysville . Sept.  21-24 

McCracken . Paducah . Oct.  5-  9 

Mercer . Harrodsburg.. . . .Aug,  3-  6 

Nelson . Bardstown . Sept.  7-  9 


Shelby . Shelbyville . Aug.  24-27 

Simpson . . .  .Franklin _ _ _ _  .Sept.  16-18 

Washington . Spriugtleid . Aug.  1821 

MISSOURI. 

Mississippi . . Charleston . Sept.  21-24 

S.  E.  Distric.t....Cape  Girardeau  .Oct.  12-16 
St.  Francois. ....  .Farmington . Sept.  14  .8 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Anderson . Anderson . Oct.  20-22 

Abbevile . Abbeville . Oct.  13 

Barnwell . Barnwell . .’..Oct.  20-22 

Newberry . Newberry . Oct.  6-8 

Orangeburg . Orangeburg. .....  - 

Sumter . Sumter . . . Oct.  13-15 

Union .  Union.. . Oct.  26-28 

KANSAS. 

Cherokee . ....Columbus . Sept.  22-24 

Crawford.... . Girard . . . Sept.  7-  9 

Dickinson . Abilene . Oct.  18-16 


The  Texas  State  Agricultural  and  me¬ 
chanical  College,  is  preparing  for  active  work.  It 
has  made  an  excellent  move  in  the  right  direction  in  the 
appointment  as  Professor  of  Agriculture  and  Horti¬ 
culture,  Mr.  C.  C.  Georgesou.  Professor  G.  grad¬ 
uated  a  few  years  ago  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College,  and  lias  for  some  time  been  engaged  upon 
the  “  Rural  New  Yorker,”  of  this  City.  Mr.  G.  is  one 
of  the  coming  men  in  the  agriculture  Oi  this  country,  and 
will  in  his  new  position  find  a  much  wider  and  more 
congenial  field  ol  usefulness  than  he  has  heretofore  oc¬ 
cupied.  Prom  our  knowledge  of  Prof.  G.  we  can  cheer¬ 
fully  commend  him  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  our 
Texan  friends.  We  shall  be  disappointed  if  he  does  not 
in  time  show  the  wisdom  of  the  appointment,  by  render 
ing  essential  service  in  the  development  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  that  large  and  most  beautiful  State. 

Rabbits  Not  Wanted.— Several  months  ago, 
we  suggested  ttiat  those  who  had  choice  rabbits  for  sale 
should  make  the  fact  known.  It  had  reference  to  Lop- 
eared  and  Angora  breeds,  and  as  a  hint  to  dealers  who 
had  these  for  sale  to  advertise  them.  Parties  continue  to 
write  ns  that  they  have  choice  common  rabbits  for  sale. 
We  do  not  wish  to  buy  rabbits. 

How  to  Kill  a  Beef.— Intelligent  butchers  un¬ 
derstand  that  the  quality  of  the  beef  is  influenced  by  the 
manner  in  which  the  animal  is  killed.  Prolonged  torture 
promotes  secretions  which  are  Injurious  to  the  flesh.  In 
the  large  slaughter  houses  the  method  of  pithing  is  now 
general  y  introduced  and  consists  in  piercing  the  posterior 
part  of  the  brain  with  a  sharp  instrument  called  a  spud. 
The  operator,  who  must  lie  a  very  cool  and  experienced 
one,  stands  upon  a  platform  above  the  cattle  and  thrust? 
the  spud  into  the  brain  ;  the  animal  falls  and  is  insensible 
in  an  instant.  This  humane  method  is  not  practicable 
for  farmers  who  have  few  animals  to  kill  during  the 
year.  In  killing  in  the  ordinary  manner  the  object  is  the 
derangement  of  the  brain,  as  this  is  the  seat  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  and  therefore  of  sensibility  to  pain ;  consequently 
the  blow  must  be.  directed  at  the  brain.  For  beeves  the 
exterior  point  to  he  struck  is  the  intersection  of  the  two 
lines  joining  the  base  of  the  horn  and  the  opposite  eye— 
a  point  above  and  not  between  the  eyes.  The  blow  may 
he  by  either  a  bullet,  an  axe,  or  hammer.  If  the  butcher  is 
a  good  shot,  he  may  use  the  rifle,  otherwise  the  heavy 
hammer  or  axe.  The  head  of  theanimal  beingfirstseenre- 
ly  fastened  and  then  blindfolded,  a  single  blow  of  either 
ballet  or  hammer  should  be  sufficient;  after  which  the 
throat  should  be  cut  and  the  bleeding  accomplished. 

Care  of  Root  Crops.— A  good  crop  of  roots  can 
not  lie  expected  without  the  ground  is  kept  clean  by 
frequent  cultivation.  Many  farmers  prepare  the  ground 
properly  and  sow  the  seed  with  care,  and  then  leave  the 
young  plants  to  strive  against  the  weeds  as  best  they  may. 
Such  work  can  not  pay ;  careful  preparation  must  be 
followed  by  clean  culture.  An  outlay  of  $5  or  $10  in 
weeding  and  hoeing,  may  very  easily  make  $25  to  $50 
difference  in  t he  crop  ;  in  fact  it  may  make  the  difference 
between  a  crop  of  roots  and  a  rank  growth  of  weeds  that 
cover  tiie  ground  and  fill  it  with  foul  seed.  If  roots  are 
to  be  grown  we  must  help  them  by  keeping  out  the 
weeds.  No  other  way  will  be  successful. 

“Blanketed”  Cattle.— “J.  S  B.”  These  cattle 
were  imported  into  this  country  many  years  ago.  They 
are  excellent  milkers  and  are  found  in  herds  in  Orange 
and  other  counties  in  New  York.  Several  names  have 
been  given  them  such  as  ‘'Belted,”  “Sheeted,”  “Draped,” 
etc.,  all  founded  on  the  leading  characteristic— a  broad 
belt  of  white  passing  around  the  middle  ot  the  body, 
while  the  front  and  rear  portions  are  black.  This  pecu¬ 
liar  and  quite  constant  and  uniform  marking  makes  these 
herds  particularly  striking  to  the  eye,  as  they  feed  on  the 
meadows  and  hillsides.  In  Holland,  from  which  our 
“Blanketed”  Cattle  came  many  years  ago,  this  breed 
is  highly  esteemed  by  many  and  preserved  with  care. 

S<og  Brains,  that  will  last  for  several  years,  may  he 
made,  but  they  should  be  laid  down  only  when  other 
kinds  are  ont  of  the  question.  The  ditches  for  them  are 


dug  in  the  usual  manner  and  the  logs  placed  in  the  bot¬ 
tom  so  as  to  make  a  throat  or  water  channel.  Two  logs 
are  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  bottom,  and  the  third 
rests  upon  these  two,  the  side  logs  being  kept  apart  by 
the  pressure  of  the  middle  one.  Brush  or  sods  should  he 
put  in,  to  fill  any  small  spaces  between  the  logs,  when  the 
ditch  ean  be  filled.  Such  drains  are  of  special  value  in 
newly  settled  regions  where  logs  are  the  only  materials 
at  hand  for  the  drains  that  must  be  constructed  at  once. 


The  Adjustable  Folding  Camp  Chair. 

When  we  came  across  the  chair  described  on  page  317, 
last  month,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  in  the  country,  we 
looked  in  vain  for  the  name  of  the  maker.  Knowing  that 
devices  not  one  tenth  as  useful  and  sensible  were  pat¬ 
ented,  we  were  surprised  not  to  find  either  the  customary 
“Patented,”  or  “Patent  Applied  for”  anywhere  upon 
the  chair.  All  that  our  friend  knew  about  the  chairs 
was,  that  he  had  bought  them  of  some  one  who  offered 
them  at  tiis  office  in  the  city.  It  now  appears  that  the 
chair  was  patented,  but  that  some  one  without  proper 
notions  of  right  and  wrong  had  copied  the  design  and 
made  and  sold  the  chairs.  The  chair  is  patented  by 
Gifford  &  Bates,  and  is  sold  by  A.  W.  Moorehouse,  No. 
242  Canal  St.,  who,  when  lie  discovered  the  error,  in¬ 
formed  us  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  in  a  manner  that 
makes  it  a  pleasure  to  correct  the  mistake.  No  matter 


how  much  we  may  try  to  avoid  them,  such  errors  will 
occur,  and  all  we  can  do  is  to  state  the  fact,  that  the 
article  is  patented,  and  that  no  one  has  a  right  to  make  a 
chair  of  the  style  referred  to,  without  the  permission  of 
the  owner  of  the  patent.  There  is  a  very  common  im¬ 
pression  that  any  one  can  make  a  patented  article  for  his 
own  use,  without  reference  to  the  patentee.  This  is  a 
mistake.  No  one  lias  a  right  to  make  a  patented  article 
for  his  own  use,  and  he  has  no  right  to  use  or.e  that 
another  person  has  made  in  disregard  of  the  patent.  As 
to  the  chairs  in  question,  our  good  opinion  of  them  is  in¬ 
creased  after  seeing  those  made  by  Mr.  Moorehouse. 
Tiie  chief  fault  of  those  we  first  saw  was,  that  they  were 
just  a  little  too  narrow;  while  Mr.  M.  ’shave  ample  width; 
they  are  moreover  much  better  finished.  The  engrav¬ 
ing  given  last  month  gives  an  idea  of  the  plain  style  for 
tiie  lawn,  veranda,  or  camp,  but  sonic  are  made  for  the 
house  which  are  as  elegant  as  they  are  convenient  and 
comfortable.  We  give  an  engraving  of  one  of  the  moro 
highly  finished  chairs,  which  has  the  wood  work  in  ebony 
finish,  relieved  by  a  little  gilding,  while  the  hack  and 
seat,  instead  of  duck,  as  in  the  others,  are  formed  by  a 
piece  of  Brussels  carpet.  The  chairs  fold  up  in  tiie  most 
compact  manner  and  only  occupy  the  thickness  of  one 
side  piece,  allowing  of  very  close  "packing  either  for 
transportation  or  storing  away  when  not  in  use. 


Protection  of  Soils  in  Winter.— Some  French 
physicists  have  been  recently  making  some  extended 
experiments  upon  the  temperature  of  soils  during  winter. 
They  have  found  a  striking  difference  between  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  soils  covered  with  grass — a  sod — and  those 
that  had  their  upper  surface  exposed  directly  to  the  air, 
the  sod  most  effectually  protecting  the  soil  from  the 
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action  of  frost.  In  the  case  of  snow,  it  was  found  to  be 
an  excellent  screen  against  changes  of  temperature— its 
value  as  a  “  blanket”  is  more  as  an  equalizer  of  tempera¬ 
ture,  preventing  sudden  changes  on  account  of  its  poor 
conducting  power  than  to  keep  out  the  cold.  A  thick 
sod  or  a  mulch  of  leaves  of  the  same  thickness,  is  better 
protection  to  the  soil  and  living  plants  than  snow* 

Feeding  from  tiie  Hand.— It  is  remarkable 
how  gentle  the  farm  stock  may  become  by  kind  and  con¬ 
siderate  treatment.  Take,  for  example,  calves  at  this 
season  of  the  year;  an  occasional  handful  of  meal,  fed 
to  them  from  a  dish,  will  do  them  a  double  good  ;  it  will 
aid  in  their  growth  and  make  them  easier  to  handle 
when  they  become  older.  Tiie  custom  of  carrying  some 
salt  to  the  sheep  every  time  one  goes  to  their  pasture,, 
though  it  may  not  do  them  much  good,  pays  in  the  gentle 
disposition  which  it  develops  in  the  flock.  Little  acts 
of  kindness  are  not  forgotten,  even  by  the  dumb  animals. 

The  Most  Science  Thing.— The  talk  of  the 
venders  o(  various  wares  along  the  city  streets  is  some¬ 
times  quite  amusing.  One  with  a  peculiar  top  a  few  days 
ago  in  front  of  our  office  thus  presents  its  claims — “  Here, 
sir,  is  the  most  science  thing  ever  offered.  I  tell  you 
there  ain’t  nothing  sold  on  the  street  so  science  as  this.” 

Rots  in  Horses.— This  trouble  is  due  to  the  mag¬ 
gots  or  grubs  of  a  fly  which  fasten  themselves  upon  the 
lining  of  the  stomach  and  sometimes  that  of  the  intes¬ 
tines  of  the  horse.  The  female  fly  deposits  her  eggs 
singly  upon  the  hairs  of  the  lower  jaw,  neck,  and  forward 
legs  of  the  horse.  They  hatch  in  a  short  time,  and  the 
tickling  sensation  produced  by  the  young  grub  causes 
tiie  horse  to  lick  the  place,  and  thus  the  grubs  pass  into 
the  horse’s  mouth  and  from  thence  into  the  stomach, 
where  I  hey  soon  fasten  themselves  by  numerous  minute 
hooks  in  rows  upon  their  white  wrinkled  bodies.  After 
about  two  months  the  bots  pass  from  the  horse  and' 
bury  themselves  in  the  dung  and  remain  in  the  dormant 
pupa  state  until  the  next  season,  when  tiie  fly  begins  the 
round  of  trouble  again.  The  maggots  irritate  tiie  coat  of 
the  stomach  and  cause  the  formation  of  pus,  upon  which 
they  feed.  There  is  no  remedy  for  this  tronblesome  par¬ 
asite.  A  dose  of  physic  may  help  to  dislodge  them,  or 
hasten  the  time  for  their  removal  from  the  animal. 

“Oil  Bropping  from  Trees.”— It  is  not  oil;, 
but  instead  a  sweet,  syrup-like  liquid  that  exudes  from 
the  bodies  of  piant-lice  ( Aphides )  which  feed  upon  the 
younger  portions  of  the  trees.  This  “Honey  Dew,”  as 
it  is  called,  is  frequently  so  abundant  as  to  cover  the 
ground,  and  tiie  side  walks  in  cities — where  it  is  most 
frequently  spoken  of  as  “  oil.”  Bees  frequent  such  trees 
and  gather  the  sweet  exudation  for  the  purpose  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  into  honey.  Ants  are  alsotond  of  it  and  are  often 
found  iu  large  numbers  feeding  upon  the  Honey  Dew. 

Black  Birds. — “B.  J.  G.,”  Nashua,  Iowa,  states 
that  he  keeps  Black  Birds  away  from  the  corn  crib,  by 
hanging  around  them  pieces  of  bright  tin,  by  means  of 
wires  in  such  a  manner  that  they  will  swing  in  the  wind.  ■ 

Lime  as  a  Manure.— There  are  direct  and  in¬ 
direct  manures  ;  that  is,  substances  which  themselves 
contain  and  furnish  the  plants  with  essential  elements 
of  their  growth,  and  others  that  only  feed  the  plants  by 
acting  upon  other  compounds  which  thereby  yield  a 
supply  of  nourishment.  Of  this  latter  class  is  lime  as  it 
is  generally  used.  A  good  dressing  of  lime  may  double 
the  yield  of  wheat  on  a  field— not  any  and  every  field,  but 
on  some  fields.— Now,  why  is  it,  tkatit  will  produce  this 
remarkable  increase  on  some  fields,  and  that  too  when 
there  is  already  sufficient  lime  in  the  soil  to  furnish  all 
of  that  mineral  needed  by  the  growing  crops  for  a  scorn 
ora  hundred  years  to  come?  The  soil  on  which  the  lime 
has  such  a  powerful  influence,  abounds  in  undecomposed 
organic  matter  ;  the  lime  decomposes  this  matter  and 
those  compounds  that  are  needed  by  the  growing 
plants.  It  is  principally  to  the  nitrogen  compounds 
set  free  that  the  increased  production  is  due.  The  lime 
was  the  indirect  cause  of  the  greater  growth. 
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Gather  the  Leaves, — The  leaves  that  fall  from 
the  trees  in  autumn  may  be  turned  to  good  account  if 
they  are  gathered  and  used  for  litter  in  the  stables.  They 
furnish  an  excellent  absorbent  for  liquid  manure  and  are 
of  themselves  a  valuable  fertilizer,  as  they  contain  large 
per  cents  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  other  essential 
elements  of  plant  food.  To  gather  the  leaves  rapidly  a 
long- headed  rake  provided  with  stout  teeth  should  be 
used,  and  the  leaves  loaded  into  a  cart  or  wagon,  and 
taken  to  a  place  where  they  may  be  kept  dry  and  handy 
for  use.  Besides  the  direct  value  of  the  leaves,  the  rak¬ 
ing  of  them  from  the  door-yard,  for  example,  gives  it  a 
neat  appearance,  when  it  would  otherwise  look  ill  kept. 

Ventilator  for  Root  Pit.— In  pitting  roots, 
openings  should  be  left  for  the  escape  of  the  moisture 
that  will  rise  from  the  heap  of  roots.  If  such  openings 
are  not  provided  the  vapors  will  accumulate  and  decom¬ 
position  will  soon  begin,  and  in  a  short  time  the  roots 
will  be  rotten.  A  simple  opening  at  the  top  of  the  pit, 
or  at  intervals  along  the  ridge,  if  the  heap  is  one  of  con¬ 
siderable  size,  is  not  sufficient.  The  ventilator  should 
run  down  into  the  heap,  even  to  the  bottom.  Such  an 
one  can  he  made  by  tying  three  or  four  short  rails  to¬ 
gether,  and  setting  them  in  the  ground  before  the  roots 
are  deposited.  The  rails  should  project  a  few  inches 
above  the  top  of  the  pit.  after  the  covering  of  earth  has 
been  put  in  place.  A  layer  of  straw  may  be  put  over 
the  top  of  the  ventilator  to  keep  rain  from  running  in. 

Pear  Seed, — “T.  G.,”  Cohden,  Ill.,  asks  how  to 
preserve  pear  seed  so  that  it  will  germinate  in  spring, 
stating  that  he  tried  keeping  it  in  sand  overwinter,  but 
it  failed  to  grow.  As  our  correspondent  does  not  state 
just  how  he  kept  the  seeds  in  sand,  we  cannot  suggest 
where  the  trouble  is.  If  the  pear  seeds  are  mixed  with 
sand  that  has  s  >  little  moisture  that  it  will  not  stick  to¬ 
gether  when  squeezed,  and  the  seeds  when  mixed  with 
it  kept  in  a  place  where  the  temperature  is  uniform  and 
cool,  but  not  freezing  cold,  we  think  he  will  have  no 
difficulty  with  their  germination. 

A  Precocious  Calf.— ‘  J.  T„”  Baltimore,  Md., 
•writes  that  he  has  a  grade  Jersey  heifer  calf,  which  has 
never  seemed  to  care  much  for  milk,  but  has  a  marked 
preference  for  grazing.  The  calf  ruminated  when  but 
two  days  old  a”d  has  continued  to  do  so.  the  cud  com¬ 
ing  and  going  with  all  the  regularity  of  an  experienced 
cow.  He  asks :  “is  not  thievery  remarkable?” — It  is, 
or  perhaps  we  may  say  would  be,  with  any  breed  but  the 
Jersey  These  animals  have  been  long  bred  to-  be  pre¬ 
cocious  ;  they  come  to  maturity  at  a  very  early  age,  and 
this  chewing  the  cud  so  young  is  but  one  manifestation 
of  the  general  precocity  of  the  breed. 

The  Teeth,— “ G.  M.  B.,” Sterling,  Ill.,  referring, 
to  something  said  in  the  “  Household,”  on  the  care  of 
the  teeth,  gives  his  own  method,  adopted  by  the  advice 
of  a  skilled  dentist.  The  teeth  having  been  properly 
cleaned  and  the  incrustations  of  tartar  removed  by  a 
dentist,  he  every  night  thoroughly  washes  the  teeth 
inside  and  out.  by  using  a  lather  made  from  White 
Castile  Soap,  applied  by  means  of  a  swap,  made  by  tying 
a  bit  of  fine,  soft  sponge  to  a  stick  of  convenient  length. 
Soap  is  an  excellent  application,  and  in  most  cases 
nothing  more  is  required  to  keep  the  teeth  in  perfect 
order.  Some  of  the  best  of  the  dentrifices  sold  at  the 
shops,  consist  largely  of  powdered  soap. 

••Slugs”  on  Pear  and  Cherry  Trees.— The 

greenish,  slimy,  leech-like  insect,  often  so  common  on 
fruit  trees,  especially  on  the  cherry  and  pear,  is  general¬ 
ly  called  a  “  slug.”  It  is,  however,  a  proper  larva,  or 
grub  of  asm  11.  shining  black  fly— Selaudria  cerasi.  The 
sprinkling  of  fine  quicklime,  or  fine  dust  has  been  found 
effective.  “J.  A.  B.,”  writes  from  Philadelphia,  that  he 
finds  White  Hellebore,  mixed  with  water,  as  advised  for 
currant  bushes,  perfectly  successful  in  killing  the  slug. 
There  are  two  broods,  a  late  one  in  September  usually 
succeeds  the  one  which  comes  in  June. 

About  a  Hay  Sweep. — An  implement  drawn  by 
two  horses  to  gather  up  a  windrow  of  hay  easily  and 
rapidly  has  long  been  in  use.  Having  several  letters 
asking  us  to  describe  such  a  sweep,  we  reproduced  in 
May  last  an  engraving  given  in  Thomas'  "Farm  Imple¬ 
ments.”  We  now  learn  from  J.  E.  Potter,  of  Ottawa, 
M.,  that  the  Sweep  in  question  conflicts  with  a  patent 
which  he  holds.  Mr.  P.  sends  us  a  copy  of  the  specifica¬ 
tions,  from  which  it  plainly  appears  that  one  can  not 
construct  a  Hay  Sweep  according  to  the  design  of  that 
given  in  May  without  infringing  upon  the  patent.  Of 
course,  had  we  bad  any  idea  that  the  Sweep  had  been 
patented,  we  should  have  had  more  regard  for  the  rights 
of  others  than  to  publish  it.  but  as  the  book  referred  to 
said  nothing  about  a  patent,  we  assumed  that,  like  many 
other  things  it  illustrates,  the  design  was  common  prop¬ 
erty.  We  take  all  possible  care  to  respect  the  rights  of 


inventors  and  patentees,  and  we  have  too  much  regard 
for  the  interests  of  farmers  to  knowingly  lead  them  to 
violate  these  rights.  It  is  but  just  to  say  that  Mr.  Pot¬ 
ter,  who  holds  the  patent,  takes  a  very  fair  view  of  this 
matter,  as  he  sees  that  it  was  through  inadvertance  on 
our  part  that  we  gave  the  Sweep  as  unpatented.  Farmers 
disposed  to  build  a  Sweep  after  this  pattern  are  now  in¬ 
formed  that  they  have  no  right  to  do  so  without  first  cor¬ 
responding  with  Mr.  Potter,  whose  address  is  given  above. 

Tips  for  Children’s  Shoes.— If  a  boy  does 
not  wear  out  the  toes  of  his  shoes,  he  must  be  a  very 
quiet  youngster  and  not  have  much  “  go  ”  in  him.  Rag¬ 
ged  shoes  with  the  toes  in  sight  are  not  pleasing  to  the 
sight  of  the  parent,  but  we  had  rather  see  them  than  the 
well  kept  shoes  of  the  boy  who  has  not  vim  enough  to 
play  and  wear  out  the  toes.  But  we  can  now  have  both 
—lively  boys  and  whole  toes.  At  one  time  the  use  of 
copper  tips  to  shoes  were  quite  common,  but  boys  never 
took  to  them  kindly;  perhaps  they  seemed  too  much  the 
mark  of  the  naughty  boy.  At  any  rate,  this  objection 
is  removed  by  the  Black  Tips,  advertised  in  our  columns 
These  will  protect  the  toes  as  well  as  the  metal  ones, 
and  being  black,  like  the  leather,  are  not  conspicuous. 

Grapes  from  a  Raisin  Seed.— This  time  the 
vine  grew  at  Huntsville,  Alabama.  Miss  II.  M.  Lowery 
planted  the  raisin  seed  in  the  spring  of 1875,and  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1880  Mr.  Lowery  brought  us  several  of  the  120  bunch¬ 
es  it  bore.  Raisins  are  made  from  the  European  grape, 
and  the  sample  brought  us  was  asgentiinean  American  as 
the  Concord.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  in  which 
we  have  seen  American  grapes  which  the  raiser  sincerely 
believed  to  have  come  from  a  raisin  seed.  It  is  much 
easier  to  suppose  that  the  raisin  seed  did  not  gemi  nate, 
and  that  a  seed  which  was  in  the  soil  did,  than  to  believe 
that  a  European  grape  seed  could  produce  such  a  widely 
different  fruit  as  the  one  shown  us. 

Tl»e  Cactus. — “A.  W.,”  Phoenixville,  Pa.,  asks 
how  to  cultivate  “  the  Cactus,”  but  as  he  adds  that  he  has 
several  varieties,  lie  no  doubt  means  plants  of  the  Cactus 
family.  These  plants  flower,  then  make  their  growth, 
during  which  they  need  water  like  other  plants.  When 
the  new  growth  is  mature,  the  plants  go  into  a  state  of 
rest,  iu  which  they  require  little  or  no  water,  but  the 
earth  may  become  quite  dry.  When  their  season  for 
blooming  comes  around  again,  the  plants  are  given  water 
gradually  at  first,  and  more  as  their  buds  swell,  and  they 
go  through  the  same  round  of  blooming,  active  growth, 
and  rest  as  before.  So  far  as  those  in  general  cultivation 
go,  there  are  iwo  classes,  the  winter  and  summer  bloom¬ 
ers.  Tlie  Epiphyllums,  or  Crab's-claw  Cactuses,  are  the 
chief  winter  bloomers,  coming  into  flower  in  early  win¬ 
ter,  and  consequently  have  their  season  of  rest,  or 
drouth,  in  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  and 
brilliant  flowering  varieties  of  which  the  old  Cereus  S/ieci- 
osissimiis  is  a  familiar  example,  can  rest  in  a  dry  state  any¬ 
where  if  not  cold  enough  to  freeze  them,  and  are  brought 
into  bloom  in  summer.  The  larger  number  of  the  com¬ 
mon  varieties  belong  to  this  class,  and  it  is  useless  to 
try,  as  many  do,  to  bring  them  into  bloom  in  winter. 

Net-work  Wire  Fences.  —Our  readers  have 
seen  by  articles  given  some  months  ago,  what  a  wonder¬ 
ful  variety  there  can  be  in  Unices  made  merely  of  horizon¬ 
tal  strands  of  wire  stretched  between  posts.  But  the  use 
of  wire  in  fencing  has  by  no  means  been  exhausted  in 
these  styles.  The  Sedgwick  Steel  Wire  Fence  is  upon  a 
very  different  plan:  this  is  a  net  work  of  wire,  with 
diamond-shaped  meshes,  presenting  really  a  coarse  lace- 
work  woven  of  steel  wire.  Formerly,  like  lace,  this  net¬ 
work  was  made  by  hand,  but  t tie  invention  of  machinery 
for  weaving  it^has  greatly  reduced  the  price  of  the  net¬ 
work,  and  increased  its  uniformity  and  excellence.  Not 
only  are  fences  made  of  the  net-work,  bnt  gates  are  of  the 
same  material.  A  fence  of  this  kind  not  only  serves  to 
keep  in — or  out —  1  e  larger  domestic  animals,  but  the 
mesh  is  so  small  that  dogs,  pigs,  and  poultry  find  it  an 
effective  barrier.  Besides  its  use  as  fencing,  the  net¬ 
work  will  serve  other  purposes,  such  as  building  arbors 
and  trellises  for  vines,  etc.  The  neat  appearance  of  a 
net-work  wire  fence,  as  well  as  its  utility,  commends  it. 

Tlie  Cornell  Experiment  Station.— Cornell 
University  has  published  a  report  of  the  agricultural  ex¬ 
periments  that  have  been  made  there,  and  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  it  may  be  had  by  remittin  >  30c.  — which 
covers  the  cost  of  publication  and  postage— to  Prof.  W. 
R.  Lazenby,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Gathering;  Pumpkins.— There  are  probably 
more  ibcrties  taken  witli  pumpkins  than  any  other  pro 
duct  of  the  farm.  It  may  be  because  they  usually  grow 
amongst  the  corn,  and  seem  to  have  no  place  given  them 
by  themselves,  that  they  have  so  few  rights  that  the 
farmer,  and  especially  the  farm  boy,  is  bound  to  respect. 


The  pumpkin  is  a  valuable  product  of  the  farm,  and  i* 
well  worthy  of  careful  harvesting  and  economical  feed¬ 
ing.  When  the  corn  is  cut,  there  is  a  large  knife  in  the 
cutter’s  hands,  and  a  fine,  smooth-faced  pumpkin  is  a 
tempting  object  to  slash  into.  Yes!  a  pumpkin  is  a  fine 
object  to  sit  down  upon  to  rest,  and  then  the  knife  is 
again  used  to  make  all  sorts  of  scratches,  gashes,  etc., 
and  the  sitting  frequently  ends  in  tlie  destruction  of  the 
seat.  The  pumpkins  that  escape  the  corn-knives  are 
either  left  in  the  field  through  tlie  hard  frosts,  or  are 
drawn  to  a  fence  corner,  where  they  are  left  in  a  pile,  ex¬ 
posed  to  rant,  snow  and  frost.  When  they  are  gathered, 
a  fork  is  most  frequently  used,  and  every  pumpkin  re¬ 
ceives  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  thrusts  and  other 
bruises,  so  that  decay  must  soon  set  in  and  destroy  what 
is  loit.  If  pumpkins  are  worth  growing,  they  deserve 
care  in  harvesting.  If  left  alone  when  the  corn  is  cut, 
and  gathered  before  the  frosts  come,  being  put  under 
cover  without  using  a  fork,  the  pumpkin  crop  will  pay 
a  far  greater  profit  than  it  does  now  upon  many  farms. 

Canning  Green  Corn.— Each  year  we  are  asked 
to  give  directions  for  preserving  green  corn  in  cans,  and 
each  year  we  are  obliged  to  say  that  we  know  of  no  suc¬ 
cessful  method  other  than  that  practised  at  the  canning 
factories.  This  requires  tin  cans  and  the  use  of  the 
soldering  iron ;  and  only  those  who  can  solder  can  put 
up  the  corn.  The  points  to  be  observed  are  these:  The 
best  and  sweetest  corn,  in  just  the  right  state  for  the 
table,  is  picked  and  used  at  once.  The  canners  use  a 
bent  knife  to  cut  it  rapidly  from  the  cob,  and  some  have 
a  mac  ine  for  the  purpose.  The  corn  is  cut  from  the 
cobs,  and  packed  closely.in  the  cans.  The  cobs  are  put 
into  a  boiler,  covered  with  water,  and  boiled  for  about 
an  hour.  This  liquid  is  used  to  fill  the  spaces  among 
the  kernels  in  the  cans,  enough  being  used  to  cover 
them,  and,  unless  the  corn  is  very  sweet,  a  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  white  sugar  is  added.  The  caps  of  the  cans  are 
then  soldered  on,  each  cap  having  a  small  vent-hole 
pricked  in  its  center.  The  cans  being  soldered,  the  next 
step  is  what  the  canners  call  “processing.’’  which  is  to 
boil  the  cans  in  water.  A  wash  boiler,  or  any  convenient 
kettle  can  be  used;  it  should  have  at  the  bottom  a  rack 
made  of  strips  of  wood,  on  which  to  set  the  cans.  The 
cans  of  corn  are  put  in  the  “  processing  ”  kettle,  with  the 
vent-hole  open,  and  are  boiled  briskly  for  two  hours. 
They  are  then  lifted  out,  one  by  one,  using  tongs  made 
for  the  purpose,  setting  each  down  with  a  sharp  rap,  to 
knock  down  any  corn  that  may  be  upon  the  inside  of 
the  cap.  The  cover  is  then  pressed  in  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  the  vent-hole  stopped  by  a  drop  of  solder. 
The  cans  are  then  returned  to  the  kettle,  and  boiled  for 
four  hours  longer.  Operators  differ  as  to  the  time  of 
“processing,”  some  of  them  making  it  a  secret,  but 
from  ti  to  8  hours  in  all  seems  to  be  necessary  for  com. 


Horticulture  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.— 

A  large  number  of  the  wide-awake  horticulturist's  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  Valley  of  the  Fataer  of  Waters,  have  formed 
a  preliminary  organization,  with  a  view  to  complete  the 
formation  of  a  Horticultural  Society  on  the  8th  of  the 
present  month.  In  this  month  there  will  be  held  an 
exhibition  at  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  beginning  on  the  7th,  and 
continuing  for  three  days,  at  which  numerous  premiums 
are  to  be  awarded,  and  these  are  so  liberal  that  they  can 
not  fail  to  call  forth  one  of  the  finest  collections  of 
fruits,  flowers,  etc.,  ever  seen  in  this  country.  All,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  locality,  are  invited  to  contribute.  Those 
who  have  never  seen  the  fruits  grown  in  this  west¬ 
ern  country,  should  take  advantage  of  this  exhibition, 
as  it  will  give  them  new  ideas  of  fruit  culture,  and  im¬ 
press  them  with  the  wonderful  possibilities  of  our  wide 
country.  Fruit  for  the  exhibition  may  be  forwarded  to 
N.  J.  Coleman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  care  of  St.  Louis  Fruit 
House.  703  South  Third  St.  The  Laclede  Hotel,  corner 
of  5th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  will  be  the  headquarters  of 
the  Society,  and  make  reduced  terms  to  members. 

Salting  Pickles.— The  pickle  factories  buy  the 
cucumbers  from  tlie  growers,  and  salt  them  in  large  vats. 
Those  who  raise  cucumbers  at  a  distance  from  factories 
salt  them  in  barrels.  Barrels  for  the  purpose  must  be 
tight  and  clean  ;  whiskey  and  alcohol  barrels  arc  usually 
the  best.  Half  a  bushel  of  the  best  salt  is  required  to  the 
barrel,  though  some  growers  use  less.  A  head  is  re¬ 
moved  from  the  barrel,  and  a  layer  of  cucumbers  put  in, 
with  some  salt  sprinkled  among  them.  A  board  follower 
is  placed  on  the  cucumbers,  and  water  enough  added  to 
completely  cover  them.  The  next  day.  more  cucumbers 
are  put  in.  and  so  on  until  the  barrel  is  full.  If  enough  are 
picked  in  one  day.  the  matter  is  very  simple.  Fill  the 
barrel  with  cucumbers,  sprinkling  in  the  sal',  and  head 
up  tight.  Then  fill  the  barrel  with  water  through  the 
bung-hole,  and  bung  tip  tight.  Where  there  are  not 
enough  picked  to  fill  a  barrel,  then  they  must  be  added 
to  from  day  to  day,  taking  care  that  those  already  in  the 
barrel  are  kept  covered  with  the  brine,  using  stones  as 
weights  to  keep  the  follower  down  upon  them. 
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Keeping  One  Cow.— The  three  admirable  prize 
essays  on  litis  subject  have  been  published  in  our  pajres, 
and  many  will  be  glad  to  have  them  together  in  a  more 
convenient  form.  There  were  in  many  of  the  other 
essays  hints  of  great  practical  value,  and  in  some  cases 
these  were  very  lull  upon  points  in  which  the  prizr 
articles  were  deficient.  In  order  to  present  the  whole 
snbject,  the  prize  essays  and  copious  extracts  from  the 
best  of  over  sixty  others  have  been  brought  together 
in  a  bound  volume  of  144  12mo.  pages.  The  work  is 
well  illustrated,  contains  editorial  explanatory  notes,  and 
presents  in  a  neat  and  compact  form  the  most  complete 
and  latest  information  upon  the  best  method  of  treating 
the  family  cow,  in  order  to  make  her  as  useful  as  pos¬ 
sible  to  the  family.  Published  by  the  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany,  and  will  be  sent  post  paid,  by  mail,  for  $1. 

Tonng  Men  in  Horticulture.— From  time 
to  time  we  have  had  letters  from  youn  s  men  with  tastes 
for  horticultural  pursuits,  asking  where  they  could  go 
for  instruction  in  the  propagation  of  plants  and  other 
matters  relating  to  plant  culture.  Generally  we  have 
not  been  able  to  aid  such  applicants,  but  at  present  we 
know  of  an  opening  where  the  proper  applicant  can 
receive  such  instruction.  Address  “  Horticulturist,” 
care  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Unprofitable  Animals.— As  the  season  draws 
to  a  close,  ihe  farmer  should  know  enough  about  his  farm 
animals  to  be  able  to  cull  out  any  that  have  not  been 
profitable.  If  a  poor  cow  Ins  been  in  the  dairy  through 
the  summer,  he  should  now  decide  to  not  keep  her  an¬ 
other  year,  and  begin  to  fatten  her  for  beef.  In  the  same 
way  the  fl  ck  of  sheep  may  be  improved  by  “  weeding 
out  ”  the  inferior  animals,  allowing  only  the  good,  profit¬ 
able  ones  to  reproduce  their  kind.  By  thus  castii  g  out 
inferior  animals  the  stock  of  the  farm  will  be  continually 
improved;  while  by  breeding  only  from  the  best,  and 
keeping  only  those  animals  that  pay,  much  may  be  done 
to  raise  the  standard  of  all  our  domestic  animals. 


Getting;  Rid  of  the  Elder. — “W.  J.  M.," 

Washington.  Pa.,  finds  the  common  Elder  troublesome  in 
his  fields  ;  he  has  tried  grubbing  and  cutting  with  no  ef¬ 
fect,  and  asks  how  he  can  get  rid  of  it.  There  is  no  spe¬ 
cific  for  destroying  shrubs  when  they  appear  as  weeds, 
any  more  than  there  is  for  herbs.  We  must  follow  that 
conrse  that  will  kill  them,  and  that  is  usually  “grubbing 
and  cutting,”  which,  if  persevered  in,  will  conquer  in 
time.  Grub  up  the  larger  clumps,  and  mow  off  the  shoots 
that  start  from  the  smaller  ones,  and  from  t he  roots  left 
in  the  ground.  Once  or  twice  cutting  may  make  no  vis¬ 
ible  impression,  but  keep  at  it,  and  mow  as  often  as  any 
green  shoot  appears,  and  if  the  mower  does  not  tire  and 
give  it  np,  the  shrub  will.  Sheep  are  often  most  useful 
aids  in  exterminating  shrubs.  We  do  not  recollect 
whether  they  will  eat  the  strong-smelling  foliage  of  the 
Elder,  but  if  they  will,  keep  them  on  the  patch  by  means 
•f  a  portable  fence,  and  they  will  render  essential  ser¬ 
vice.  The  fact  that  shrubs,  if  cut  at  midsummer,  make  a 
new  growth  with  less  vigor  than  when  cut  earlier,  has 
given  rise  to  a  notion  that  there  is  a  proper  “  time  of  the 
moon  ”  to  cut  shrubs — and  so  there  is.  When  they  are 
«ut,  it  is  always  done  in  just  the  right  time  of  the  moon. 

Costl-Oil  Barrels.— Some  months  ago  we  ask  d 
those  who  had  succeeded  in  rendering  barrels  which  had 
held  kerosene  or  petroleum  fit  to  use  for  cider  or  vinegar 
to  give  us  their  method.  It  is  rarely  that  we  have  had 
such  a  number  of  replies  to  a  like  question,  they  having 
•ome  by  dozens  and  scores.  We  thank  all  who  have  thus 
responded,  and  would  say  that  while  a  few  have  advised 
hurtling  out  the  barrels,  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
found  that  soaking  in  water  will  answer.  Some  advise 
Immersing  the  barrel  in  a  stream,  but  the  majority  of 
those  who  have  written  us  find  that  filling  with  water, 
and  allowing  the  barrel  to  soak  for  several  days,  oc¬ 
casionally  changing  the  water,  accomplishes  tile  object. 

Wltite  Hellebore  anil  Paris  Green.— “E. 

H.  S,”  Titusville,  N.  J.  Neither  of  these  poisons  can 
be  substituted  for  the  other  in  treating  Currant  Worm 
and  Potato  Bug.  Hellebore  will  not  kill  the  beetle,  and 
while  Paris  Green  will  no  doubt  kill  the  Currant  Worm 
it  is  unsafe  to  use  it  on  anything  that  is  to  be  eaten. 
White  Hellebore  has  been  used  for  many  years  and  by 
some  who  grow  currants  largely  for  market  We  have 
not  heard  of  a  single  case  in  all  this  time  of  any  injnrv 
resulting  from  eating  fruit  that  had  been  treated  with  it. 
The  quantity  put  upon  each  bush  is  small,  and  even  if 
the  fruit  had  sufficient  on  it  to  be  perceptihle.  it  would 
be  regarded  as  soiled  and  either  rejected  or  washed.  It 
would  not  he  possihl"  for  one  to  eat  enongh  to  do  seri¬ 
ous  injury  without  finding  it  disagreeable  tothe  taste; 
the  first  effect  of  a  moderate  dose  is  to  cause  vomiting. 
We  can  not  see  that  one  can  possibly  be  injured  through 
its  use  on  currants,  or  we  would  not  recommend  it. 


Bee  Notes  for  September. 

The  general  honey  yield  is  now  over  in  mostloca'ities, 
and  the  surplus  honey  that  still  remains  in  the  hives 
should  be  removed  at  once.  The  practice  of  leaving 
boxes  upon  the  hives  after  the  honey  season  is  over 
should  be  avoided.  Remove  the  boxes  and  pack  them 
away  in  a  clean  place  where  they  will  be  ready  for  use 
the  following  season.  Some  of  the  boxes  will  be  partly 
filled  with  honey,  these,  if  they  are  single-comb  ones, 
should  have  the  honey  removed  by  an  extractor  and  the 
empty  comb  will  serve  as  a  guide  the  next  season.  The 
combs  in  the  brood-nest  need  watching  and  if  the  moth- 
worm  is  found  they  should  be  smoked  with  brimstone. 
The  preparations  for  successful  wintering  are  to  be  made 
now.  It  is  very  desirable  that  each  colony  should  be 
supplied  with  a  large  number  of  young  bees  as  it  goes 
into  winter  quarters.  In  order  to  obtain  this  end  a 
prolific  queen  should  be  in  every  hive.  Young  queens 
usually  deposit  more  eggs  and  for  a  longer  time  than 
old  ones,  and  on  this  account  are  much  to  be  preferred. 

Marketing  Honey.— Where  the  amount  is  small  it 
may  be  disposed  of  with  greatest  profit  in  the  home 
market.  Larger  quantities  will,  of  course,  be  shipped  to 
a  city  market— and  provision  for  quick  and  safe  trans¬ 
portation  will  need  to  be  provided.  A  shipping  case  for 
box  honey  should  hold  from  10  to  25  pounds.  It  can  be 
made  of  light  basswood,  nailed  together.  Before  filling 
the  cases  see  that  each  box  of  honey  is  as  neat  and  clean 
in  appearance  as  possible. 

Extracted  Honey.— Much  of  the  honey  is  marketed 
as  liquid  or  extracted  honey.  The  forms  in  which  it  is 
put  up  are  various.  For  small  packages,  quart  glass  jars 
are  much  used;  .arger  packages  may  be  either  of  tin, 
holding  10  to  20  ibs.,  or  firkins  holding  150  to  200  pounds. 


Nuts  and  Nubbins. 

The  little  peach  catches  the  early  market. 

The  most  fatal  grape-shot  comes  from  the  bottle. 

Many  a  property  owner  is  po  >r  in  purse  but  rich  in  deed. 

The  civil  engineer  would  like  to  be  monarch  of  all  he  sur¬ 
veys. 

Our  first  parents  got  their  suit  if  they  were  evicted  from 
their  homes. 

V on  mustn't  think  a  dentist  is  mad  because  you  catch  him 
grinding  his  leeth. 

A  fifty-dollar  painted  f-n  raises  no  more  wind  than  the 
five-cunt  palm  leaf. 

The  so  iety  lady  never  sheds  tears.  She  knows  enough  to 
keep  her  powder  dry, 

The  report  that  the  baby  elephant  was  born  with  a  valise 
instead  of  a  trunk  is  incorrect. 

“  A  prudent  man."  says  a  witty  Frenchman,  “  is  like  a  pin. 
His  head  prevents  him  trom  going  too  far.” 

A  woman  isn’t  fit  to  have  a  baby  who  doesn’t  know  how 
to  hold  it :  and  this  is  as  true  of  a  tongue  as  of  a  baby. 

“  Penny  wise,  and  pound  foolish,”  soliloquized  the  man  in 
church,  and  lie  put  toe  penny  in  the  box  and  the  pound  in 
his  pocket. 

The  Keokuk  Oate  City  wishes  to  know  if  a  retired  bag¬ 
gage-master  cau  be  appropriately  referred  to  as  the  com¬ 
pany  s  ex-checker. 

It  has  been  proved  that  after  kindling  his  fire  a  miser 
stuc  ,  a  cork  in  the  nozzle  of  tue  bellows  to  save  the  little 
wind  that  was  left  in  it. 

Scientists  claim  t.iat  smoke  injures  the  eyesight.  But  this 
is  not  tru  The  boy  with  a  stump  in  his  mouth  can  see  his 
father  ten  squar  s  away. 

in  concluding  an  art  cle  on  the  last  corn  crop  an  Alabama 
editor  emarked  “  We  have  on  exhloition  in  our  sanctum 
a  magnificent  pair  of  ears.” 

‘•John,  how  many  limes  have  I  told  you  always  to  eat 
bread  with  your  meat?’  -“  Papa,  how  many  times  nave  you 
told  me  not  to  do  two  things  at  a  time?” 

Teacher  In  high  school ;  “  v  re  pro  and  con  synonymous  or 
opposite  terms  ?”— Scholar  •  “  i  ipposite.” -  i  eaclier :  “  Hive 
an  example?’ — cholar:  *  Progress  and  Congress.” 

The  brilliant  Sophie  Arnold,  when  she  heard  of  a  certain 
diplomatist  that  ha  ■  been  eaten  by  toe  wolves,  exclaimed : 
“  p,,or  brutes  !  Hunger  must  Indeed  be  a  terrible  tiling !” 

An  exchange  says  that  a  ton  of  gold  is  worth  only  ahout 
half  a  million  dollars.  W.-  give  tuis  for  what  it  is  worth  ; 
our  time  lias  be  n  so  taken  up  w.tu  politics,  and  somebody 
has  hidden  away  the  scales. 

Fmithineton.  who  is  forever  reeling  out  the  same  old 
yarn,  explains  by  saving  that  he  lias  always  heard  tnat  one 
story’s  good  till  another  one  S  told,  and  he  doesn't  propose 
to  spoil  his  by  telling  another. 


When  a  census  taker,  wishing  to  compliment,  said  to  si 
citizen :  “  Ah,  sir,  you’ve  a  wife  of  a  hundred f”  the  lady 
grabbed  a  rolling-pin  and  sailed  on  him,  saying:  “You 
villian,  1  told  you  I  was  ouiy  25.  Don’t  you  dare  to  put  It 
down  as  100!” 

The  cable  informs  us  that  “Tekke  Turcomans  at  Dasli- 
berdi  menace  the  line  betwixt  Chatte  and  Tchikislar."  We 
have  been  tremblingly  anticipating  this  news  for  months. 
War  Is  a  terrible  thing.  It  develops  hard  feelings  and 
harder  names. 

There  was  a  man  who  had  a  clock.  His  name  was  Matthew 
Mears,  He  wound  it  regular  every  day  for  four-aml  twenty 
years.  At  last  his  precious  timepiece  proved  an  eight-day 
clock  to  lie.  Then  a  madder  man  than  Mr.  Mears  I  would 
not  wish  to  see. 

Lately  a  gentleman  sat  down  to  write  a  deed,  and  began 
witn  :  “Know  one  woman  by  these  presents.”— ”  You  are 
wrong,”  said  a  bystander  ;  “  if  ought  to  be  ‘  know  all  men.  ” 
— “  Very  well,"  answered  the  other,  •’  If  one  woman  knows 
it,  all  men  will,  of  course.” 

“  Goods  at  half  price,"  said  the  sign.  “  How  much  Is  that 
teapot  ?”  asked  the  old  lady  who  had  been  attracted  by  the 
announcement.— “Fifty  cents,  mum.  I  guess  I’ll  take  it, 
then.”  she  said,  throwing  down  a  quarter.  The  dealer  let 
her  have  the  teapot,  but  took  in  his  sign  before  another  cus¬ 
tomer  could  come  in. 

“  My  daughter,  never  tell  anv  one  your  private  affairs,” 
said  a  motner  in  sending  her  daughter  away  upon  her  first 
journey.  “  Monsieur,  a  third  class  ticket,  if  you  please."— 
“  For  where  ?”  asked  the  emplovee.— “  Is  that  any  of  your 
business?”  answered  mademoiselle,  indignantly,  remember¬ 
ing  her  mother’s  advice. 

Chowder  got  a  good  dinner  at  home  a  few  days  ago  by 
t  -lliug  his  wife  that  he  was  going  to  bring  a  judge  home 
with  him  to  that  meal.  When  he  arrived,  alone,  and  Mrs. 
Chowder  asked  him  where  the  judge  was,  he  triumphantly 
poin  ed  to  himself,  remarking:  “  I’m  a  good  judge  of  a  din¬ 
ner.”  He  will  be  obliged  to  get  a  dinner  in  some  other  way 
hereafter. 

A  little  five  year-old  girl  of  this  city,  who  is  receiving  a 
kimle  gai  ten  course  in  object  lessons,  was  told  by  lier 
teacher  that  the  camel  had  four  stomachs.  Examining  Ihe 
bio  k  representation  of  this  beast  of  the  desert  a  moment,  to 
decide  where  he  carried  them  all.  the  little  one  pointed  to 
the  hump  and  exclaimed,  ”  Oh,  mamma,  and  there’s  where 
lie  keeps  tlietn.  don’t  tie?” 

On 
told 

g  tie,  wmie  nouiders  as  big  as  pumpkins  were  flying  through 
the  air,  and  water-pipes  were  being  ripped  out  of  the 
ground,  an  old  Chiu. .man,  with  spectacles  on  his  nose,  was 
observed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  town,  seated  on  a  kDOll, 
calmly  flying  bis  kite  an  iron  shutter,  with  a  log-chain  for 
a  tall !” 


THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER. 

Tile  Best  Feed  Cutter 
In  .he  World. 

The  only  one  that  rnns 
light  enough  foi  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paper  when  \  "it  write. 

DAVID  I.  A  WToN, 
Mnnuucturor,  Itaeine,  WTs. 
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"  eight  ol  two  Ohio  Improved  Chester 

Hogs,  .'•end  for  Ueser  1 1, >  ton  ot  this  tumults 
tiiceu, and  Fowls.  L.  U.  SILVER.  (  leveliimi,  O. 


Revolver  for  $ 2 -70«  Made  ot  the 

flne«t  llnglish  Steel,  i-»bot,  ltussi.-n  ilodcl, 

Elegantly  Engraved  Uuboex  Handle,  Bided/ 

Barrel,  llaea  Extra  long  r.-x  cartridge.^ 
latire  length  7  in.  Sent  v>ith  box  of  cartridges,  complete  set  n 
©f  cleaning  tools,  for  §2.70;  by  mail  for  23o«  extra.  WoaroU 
Jlcadquartereand  Manufacturers.  We  guarantee  more  than  H 
Satisfaction.  A  better  revolver  cannot  bo  purchased  else- y 
phere  for  3 10.  Q*  E>  W*  BATES  &  CO.,  lioatoo,  Mwa. 1 

|  MARKS’  PATENT  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Artificial  Limbs,  with  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  The 
I  most  rr/iao/e,  cumfm  tahlc  and  mr  ul  Illustrated  p.imph-Mrwj 
1  let  (if  112  pages,  containing  valuable  information  sent  fjm 
1  Frte  to  those  giving  satisfactory  description  of  their  few 
lease.  U.  S.  Uov’lManufr.  Soldiers’  attention  f/xcuillu  lfe.« 

}  invited  A.  A.  MARKS,  676  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating.  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  he  superior  to 
ail  other  mills  made.  l)o  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 

MWEi-L  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 


OaUTION  ! — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic*’  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


THE 


Automatic 


55 


or  ”Ft3Q  TEt^GOOrJ”  Silent  Sewing  Eflachino 
Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle! — 
Only  really  Bight- Running  Machine! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  !— Easiest  to  Work  ’—Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  bv  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIR  KPT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  hewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  repiy  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WBLLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 
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A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buchan's  Cresylic  Sheep  Dip  inevonts  anti 
cures  the  scub  ancl  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  furiher  particulars,  Bend  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  up- 
plication  to 

A.  LIAliTARD,  M.W.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 

THOROUGHBRED  AND  CROSS-BREED 

015  GliADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  fre*h  cows,  4  to  8  yea.s  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

6  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  1  to  5  years  old. 

6  **  “  Heifers,  8  to  11  months  old. 

A  1  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  In  the  A.  J.  C.  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows  ;  to  7  years  old. 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Avr- 
shires ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  balance  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  ever  bred,  all  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers ;  some  of  them  2  lb.  cows,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  either 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  ship  at  :  to 
8  months  old  My  prices  range  from  $45  fora  high  grade 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  thoroughbred  cow  and  calf. 

April.  1880  THOMAS  FITCH,  New  Loudon,  Conn. 

GENUINE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Of  prosed  excellence  and  remarkable  beauty  ar  lowest  prices 
eonsisient  with  aholute  purity.  Registered  Jersey 
•Hires.  Bouthdown  *h  ep  Chester  White,  Berk¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Essex  pigs,  uh  oi  t.  e  Highest  qual¬ 
ity.  tired  huh  lor  sal-  by  Kit  orb  \IO  RIS  Philade  phia, 
Pa.  tW  Please  enclose  stamp  for  full  reply. 


U 


POLL.i:i»  A\GU8 


•r  Aberdeen  Cattle."  Frank  R.  Redfield,  of  llaravia.  New 
Tork,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 
Send  tor  Catalogue. 

HARNESS. 

A  GOOD,  SUBSTANTIAL  HARNESS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated,  for  s  r {  Can  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES.  BRIDLES,  C  \  RBI  AGE  ROBES,  and  DUST¬ 
ERS.  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

C.  B.  SMITH  &  CO*.  40  Warren  ^t..  NewYork. 

ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Par.  July  15,1879.) 

Cuts  washers  of 
leather  or  rubber 
fore  irrlageR,  wag¬ 
ons.  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  from 
to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  entirely 
finished  by  one 
turn  ot  the  hand. 

Simple,  strong,  al¬ 
ways  ready  lor/ 
use.  The  knives'* 
are  of  saw-blade 
steel.  Are  also 
made  for  brace. 

State  which  is  wanted.  Sent  bv  mail  prepaid  to  any  address, 
OH  receipt'd'  *>o  (tents.  Liber-d  discount  tn  a-*-  nt.s 

WILLARD  BROS.  BARTLEY, 
_ _ Cleveland,  Ohio. 

GAME  FOWLKfflafar^S 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  I:  " 


,  Ireland. 

PRODUC  E  COMMIS¬ 
SION  MERCHANTS. 
(KSTABU‘ HKD  1845  )  S'-nil  lor  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  lu«t.niciinn=  fc*  «Mnpiny 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No-  279  Washington  Sr.,  N.  Y. 

Ret.,  Irving  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 


E.  &  0.  WARD,  i 


WM.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL.  North  port.  Long  I-  a  id.  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  Slate,  National, and  International  Shows.  South¬ 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walslnghan  s  tiock,  in  l.ng- 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  T.  City. 

B3f  FRIEND i!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  In 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

YVe  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  s>mnle  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
witu  a  descriptive  uric  -list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  uooks  ana  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  m  nee  Culture,  .\olliing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  seud  your  address  on  a  postal  card  .written  plainly,  to 
A.  1,  ROOT.  Medina,  Chiu. 

M util’s  All  Metal  Honey  Extractor, 

And  Uncapping  Knife. 


Have  received  the  Highest  Encomiums!-  Also  Langstroth’s 
Bee  Hives;  Honey  Jars,  and  a  lull  assortment  of  Bee-Keep¬ 
ers'  Sitnplies.  Every  Bee-Keeuer  Khoulil  send  lor  mv  circular 
giving  the  dela  1>  regarding  the  I  are  oi  Bees  and  How  to  get 
the  must  Honey.  Sent  free  on  appliealion. 

CilAS.  F.  MU1H,  No.  878  Central  Ave.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

BEES.  ?;:rS^^!:i°rrHONEY, 

success  in  securing  over  15,000  lbs.  of  honey  from  176 
colonies,  the  present  poor  season,  should  semi  for  our  tail 
circular.  L.  C.  ROOT  <St  URO., 

_ _ M«. hawk,  N.  Y. 

THE  OOLOGI  T,— A  Magazine  devoted  to  Birds  and 
their  eggs.  Terms  00  cents  for  Current  Vol.  Sample 
copies  6  cents, _ THE  OPI.OGIST.  Rockville,  Conn. 

POULTRY  WORLD! 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
void  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1 25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
In  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

NDYELTY  IXGIJBATOB. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  Sets, 
perdavfor  oil.  Hatches  80  to 90 per 
cent  almost  surelv.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  30 .00,  ready  for 
shipment 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO- 
MOTHER.  Price,  S8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  pa  ticulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange.  N.  J. _ 

BLOODED  STOCK! 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep , 
Bogs,  Fancy  Poultry,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Dogs,  all  bred  from 
the  Cuoiccst  Imported  and 
?  prixe-winjiing  strains  and  for 
?  eale  at  fair  prices.  Write  for 
:  what  you  want  and  ask  for 
_  Burpbb's  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  Bent  FREE.  Address  plainly.  W •  ATLEE  liLliPFTEl 
&  CO.,  331  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RINCS 
SOLD. 

Map  of  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
and  price  of  Live  Stork 
mailed  free;  also  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
Stuck  Markers,  Barbs  for 
Board  fences.  Husk  era, 
Ladles,  Ditch  Cleaners. 

M.W.HILL&CO., 

Decatur,  III. 

AIlTi^iSiAN  Y»  i_U-L 
DRILLING  &  h.iN- 
ERAL  PROSPIXT- 
^  ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  uae,  is  folly  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  i *  American  Agriculturist  ”  iu  the  November  Number  1679. 
Page  465.  Sendforit.  Portable,  low  priced, worked  by  man,  horse  or 
ateim  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer  uud  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  inen  that  need  wells.  Seud  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

?  -'-i  Well  Excavator  Co.,  n  Ton  Street,  New  Yorh,  U.  S.  A. 

Building  Felt. 

This  water  proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather.  Is  for  outside 
work  ( no  tar  substances  used)  and 
j.  inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular 
and  s  imp'.es, 

*  C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rook  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Li-ghorns,  and  another  on  Brown  Leg¬ 
horns.  a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases, 
and  another  on  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 

ither  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 
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WELL  BORi M, 


REID’S 

Creamery. 

The  simplest,  best,  and  most  con- 
enient  yet  invented. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  circular  to 

„  A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eiuhtei  util  St., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First.  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  In  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman’s  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed, 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  II.  It.  TK1EBELS,  3IO  Race  St.,  Pliila,  Pa. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX  U 

Cheapest  aud  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  eacn  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  ever  Butier 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

A  re  the  best  la 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  eqiialfi.Over 
600.  Ono  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1819.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  1)  utter* 
maker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  u  ih  convince  any  one  oi  tne  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details* 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  rANF’C  CO. ,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

RECALIEM 

PEESERVING  POWDER. 

Awards  and  Medals:  Centennial;  “Superiority,”  by 
tue  Aim  ican  insiiime,  N.Y.:  ns  “The  Best  Preserve 
ing  Salt”  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair. 
Tasteless.  Preserves  Butter,  Fg«rs,  Cider  with  fullest 
aroma  as  if  fresh  ;  Invaluable  for  Pickles,  Fruits,  Vegetables* 
and  on  Salted  Meals. 

50  cent  box  sent  bv  mad  on  receipt  of  price. 

Address  C.  AM  ENDE,  Hoboken,  N.  J . 

WANTED. 

2  or  3  enterprising  mechanics  in  each  county  to  engage  la 
a  permanent  and  profitable  business. 

R.  M.  DOWN  IE  &  BRO., 

Allegheny  City,  Pa.  . 


Rent  paid  two-anda-quarter  years  buys  one. 

MASON 

AND 

HAMLIN 
ORGANS 


BEST  CABINET  OR  PARLOR 
ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD;  win¬ 
ners  of  highest  distinction  at  every 
world’s  fair  fqu  thirteen  tears. 
Prices.  $51,  $57,  $66,  $84,  $108,  to  $500 
and  upward.  Also  for  easy  payments, 
$5  a  month,  or  $6.88  a  quarter  ana 
upward.  Catalogues  free.  MASON 
&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tre- 
moit  St.,  BOSTON;  46  East  14th 
St.  (Union  Square  ,  NEW  YORK; 
149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


USE 


THE  VERY  BEST. 

“Trade  Mark." 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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SPECIAL  1  ROPOSlT ION 

TO  THE 

M  HEADERS  CF  THIS  PAPER 


We  will  send  by  MAIL 
a  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  of 
3X  ib  of  our  celebraied 

SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA 

on  rcCtJip  OI  oO,  P^io- 
TaGEPAIIJ.  This  is  tbe 
fine  t  Tea  imported.  It  is 
a  Black  'Pea,  with  a  Green 
Tea  Flavor,  WARRANTED TO 
SUIT  Abb  TASTES.  Send  for 
a  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  and  en¬ 
joy  a  cup  of  GOOD  TEA. 


The  Great  American  Tea  Co,, 

Importers , 

31  &33  VESEYST., 

P.  0.  B:x4233.  NEW  YORK. 


St.  Pant,  limeapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway 

Offers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRE-'  of  the  most  fertile,  lands  in  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  lamed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

WHBA.T  GARDEN 

Of  tile  World.  Three  dollars  per  acre  a  lowed  lo  settlers  for 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
maps  mailed  free.  Address 

I).  MoKINLAY,  Land  Corn’r.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  1,1  Sam™ 30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co..  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  a  id  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  K.  SHANAHAN,  Atty..  Easton.  Md. 

A  NICE  HOME  FOR  SALE. -I  have  a  farm  of  400  acres, 
with  good  house,  with  nice  yard  of  shade  trees,  line  gar¬ 
den  and  orchard,  witn  good  out-buildings.  The  land  is  very 
fine.  Will  only  be  offered  for  a  short  time.  Terms,  $4,500, 
cash;  or  $4,000  cash,  and  balance  on  good  time.  C.  D.  Epes, 
Nottaway  C.  H„  Va. 

A  LARGE  ESTATE  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  S. 

C,,  will  lie  rented  in  whole  or  part,  arid  on  favorable 
terms,  to  a  Company  of  Market  Gardeners  with,  means  to 
cultivate  it.  Has  two  dwelling-houses  and  numerous  out¬ 
buildings.  Close  to  ears  and  Reamers.  A  first-class  loca¬ 
tion  for  Strawberries  and  ea-  ly  vegetables. 

Address  t  .  G.  KENDALL.  Port  Royal.  S.C. 

Furnished  Farms  to  rent  for  half  the 
crop.  Farming  and  stock  lands  and  tick¬ 
ets  at  low  rates.  Join  September  excur¬ 
sion.  Address  B.  M.  HANSON,  58  Sears’  Bldg,  Boston,  Mass. 

~TrYLAND  IMPROVED^ FAI«is7i7'to"$25 

peraeie.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Caialogues  sent  tree. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federnlsburg.  Md. 


TEXAS 


M 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
]■  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GliXFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


WIIMS 


ey.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  to  all.  Address  STAPLES, 
MOFFETT  &  CO.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts;  homes  or  Investments  for  sale  bv 
- - -  " - ” - *—  "al. 


McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TOR  SALTA  T S£—  TO# S —  PER  A  CRT  O 
EASY  TERMS,  TREE  FART  8cLOWTRT/GHT 
TO  PORCH  A  STRS.FOR  GUIDE  CONTAINING, 
map<St  fulE into pma  r/o/v,  A  dopes s  :  . ;  , 
CHAS.  EC.  S  / /VJ  AO  O  n  S , 
LANO  CO  MR  c.  <3c  N.  W.  Ry  CMC  A  CO,  U  C . 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  K.R.  Land  Co. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  111. 

if*  A  PAGE  AUTOGRAPH  A  I, RUM.  Ulus- 
trnted  with  ‘>  ,4  Pun  Scrolls.  Biros.  Mottoes, 
'Lr  A  Fecks.  new  O  U  Japanese  Designs  (JAP¬ 
ANESE  COVEIl )  &  100  Album  (ftiouniotie.  Ago  FOR 
15c.  Stamps  taken  .1.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn.  Mass. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  T.  CITY. 
•  Importer  of  Aimatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


BUTTER  COLOR 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Go's 

PERFECTED  _ , 

color  the  vnar 

Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  bv  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Interl 
nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  vour  druggist  or  merchant  fnrit;  or  write  to  ask  what  It  is,  what 
it  costs,  who  usesit,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt» 

I 


Jj^LlS  E  ONLYOifTH  I S)fT  FIRSTHAND  JfTHE  >fB£STJ^ 


KNIVES,  Hand-Forged  and  Warranted. 
.  MAHER  &  GilOSH,  Cutlers,  Toledo,  Ohio, 

will  send  post-paid,  sample  knife,  6-inch  blade,  for  50  cts.  Sticking  knife,  50  cts.;  Skinning  knife,  75  cts.  These  we 
hand-forged  from  double  shear  steel,  and  will  hold  an  edge.  48-page  list  of  Pocket  Cutlery,  Razors,  etc.,  free. 


BUTCHER 


$1  26  a  Year. 

Specimen  Copy,  10c. 

Trial  Trip,  3  months,  25c. 
with  chromo. 

A  LARGE  16-PAGE 

tnicsstpatedl  l©utrtia!)? 

Devoted  to  Floral  and  Household  Topics. 

The  newest  Music  with  each  No. 

— Send  for  Premium  List  to — 

ADAMS  &  BISHOP, 

Box  2456.  46  Bcekman  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  3c.  for  Specimen  Copy  of  “Fret  Sawyer’s 
Monthly.”  Adams  &  Bishop,  4G  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


SUPERIOR;  I  Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


ADMITS 

No  Equal. 


IT  IS  FREE 

From  Litigation. 

IT  ISA  PENCE 

FOR  A  LIFETIME. 


Stock 

Storm 


Patented  in  18<>8  and  licensed  under  all  first  Patents.  THE 
ItELLEY  diamond-shape  STEEL  BARB  is  placed  on  the 
wire  without  loss  of  metal,  leaves  no  room  lor  moisture  to  rust 
tne  wire,  retains  its  sharp  points,  and  saves  fullv  10  per  cent 
in  weight  per  rod.  BUY  NO  OTHER.  If* your  meroi.nnt 
don’t  keep  it,  send  direct  to  Manuiuemrers.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THORN  WIRE  HEDGE  CO.,  Chicago,  El. 


Weight  Only 

ONE  POUND 

To  the  Bod. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind- 
i  g  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  V.  S.  A. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTTS 

STEEL  PENS 

SoldByALL  DEALERS  ThrougroutThe  WORLD, 
GOLD  MEDAL  PARI  S  EXPO  S I  Tip  N  - 1 8  78. 


INVALID  ROLLINS  CHAIR 

(RECLINING) 

__  A  Priceless  boon 
those  who  «ro  . 
unable  to  walk.  A 
Hon.  A.  1L  Stephens,! 

§ M.  C.,  and  hundreds  v 
?  of  others  use  them.  < 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


100 


SPECIAL  PREMIUMS. 

A  selected  list  of  over  100  important 
works  in  the  several  branches  of  Science 
offered  free  with  new  subscriptions  to  the 

Popular  Science  Monthly. 

Send  postal  card  for  full  particulars  to 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  St.,  New  York. 


THE  COST  OF 

advertising 

For  any  responsible  advertiser,  making  application  In 
good  faith,  we  prepare  and  furnish  a  written  estimate, 
showing  the  cost  of  any  proposed  advertising  in  the  leading 
American  newspapers. 

We  prepare  and  exhibit  printed  proofs  of  any  proposed 
advertisement. 

For  preparing  estimates  no  charge  Is  made,  and  the  appli¬ 
cant  is  placed  under  no  obligation  to  transact  his  advertis¬ 
ing  business  through  us  unless  it  appears  to  him  that  by 
doing  so  lie  will  best  advance  his  own  interests. 

A  copy  of  the  advertisement,  a  list  of  the  papers,  the 
space  the  advertisement  is  to  occupy  and  the  time  it  is  to 
appear,  should  be  given  with  the  application  for  an  estimate 
of  the  cost. 

When  an  advertiser  does  not  know  what  he  wants,  or 
what  ne  ought  to  do,  he  can  designate  some  sum  of  money 
within  winch  he  wishes  to  limit  his  expenditure;  this  will 
enable  us  to  prepare  for  him  such  a  list  of  papers  as  will 
he  the  best  for  nis  purpose,  within  the  limits  which  ho 
prescribes. 

Send  10c.  for  100-page  pamphlet. 

GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  C0.; 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  BUREAU, 

10  SPRUCE  ST.  (Printing-House  Square), 

SEW  YORK. 


50 


Chromo.  Snowflake,  and  Lace  Cards  with  name, 
10c.  40  all  Chn  mos,  'Oc. 

STAli  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


52 


Gold.  Crystal, Lace,  Perfumed,  and  Cliromo  Cards, 
name  in  Gold  and  Jet,  10c. 

CLINTON  BROS..  Clintouville,  Ct. 


20 


CHROMO  C  \r?  I)«,  10  cts.;  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  post  paid  ;  stamps  taken.  Best  ever  sold,  or 
-  tded.  J.  B.HUSTED.  F -  "  ” 


money  refunded.  J.  B.  HI 


,  Nassau.  N.  Y. 


s 


HORTHAND 


i#  11:1 1  ion 

end  for  circular, 


writing  thoroughly  taught 
l>y  mail  or  personally. 
«  procured  for  pupils  when  competent. 
:ular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N  Y. 


•  |  September, 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1880.  ] 


BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS 

[Published  ana  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company 
245  Broadway,  New  York  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for 
warded  by  map  post  paid,  on  receipt  of  price.! 

Farm  and  Garden. 

Allen  s  (R  L  &  L  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Alien’s  <R.  L  1  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Barnar  d 's  Farming  by  Inches . . .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money  . .  1  50 

Barnard  s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm . .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden.  .  —  .  .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden . .  2  50 

Brackett's  Farm  Talk .  . paper.  50  cts  :  cloth  75 

Brill's  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms .  .paper  50  cts  ;  cloth  75 

Buist's  Family  Kitchen  Gardener .  1  00 

Cobbett's  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers'  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia . .  6  00 

Enfield's. indian  Corn.  . .  .  100 

Farming  for  Profit .  3  75 

Flax  Culture  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French’s  Farm  Drainage. .  150 

Gregory  on  Cabbages . 30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels.  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  .  .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes  . 30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson's  Gardening  for  Pleasure . . .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit . 1  50 

Hop  Culture  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  where  to  find  One .  1  Oil 

Johnson's  How  Crops  Feed . . 2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow.. .  2  00 

Klippart's  Land  Drainage . . 1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Loring's  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

N  ichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably . . .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres.. . paper..  30c.  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  tPrize  Essay.) . . . . .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound  8  vols,:  each .  1*50 

Register  oi  Rural  Affairs  P879] .  30 

Riley's  Potato  Pe6ts . paper,  50 cts. ;  cloth..  75 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden. . . .  1  50 

SChenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough . . . .  1  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery . 1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  3vols . 4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  .  25 

Waring’s  Book  of  the  Farm . . . 2  00 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  . .  .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants.  .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breck’s  New  Book  of  Flowers . . .  1  75 

Billst’s  Flower-Garden  Directory . .  1  50 

Charlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide. .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver's  Manual . 25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry . 75 

Elliott’s  Hand  I'ook  for  Fruit  Growers _ pa.,  60c..  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture . . .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . .  l  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  Culturist .  20 

Fuller's  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson’s  Practical  Floriculture  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper's  Western  Fruit  Book . .  1  00 

Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing  &  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  1  00 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  . .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  In  their  Homes  and  OurB  .  —  1  50 

Roe's  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  ,  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 
White's  Cranberry  Culture  . . .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  oi  Horsemanship.,  . 100 

Bruce's  Stud  Book.  3  vols . . 30  00 

Cole's  American  Veterinarian . 75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor  l  (into .  1  50 

Dadd's  American  Reformed  Horse  Book.  8vo.  cloth...  2  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards,  75c.  .  cloth..  1  00 

Durant's  Horseback  Ridingfrom  MedicalPoint  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America 


_ _  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins . . .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary . 2  “ 

Helm’s  American  Roadster . 5 


00 
00 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

. . .  50 

80 


Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen 

Horses  and  Hounds  . 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy . .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’  Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  Horse  Doctor .  . .  3  00 

Mavhew’s  Illustrated  Horse  Management . . ,3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman's  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  . .  . . .  75 

Percheron  Horse . .  .  1  00 

Rarev  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer... .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule . .  . . .  1  50 

Simpson  s  Horse  Portraiture . . 2  00 

btewart’9  American  Farmer's  Horse  Book . .  . 3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable*  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 
Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace's  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2 _  20  00 

WoodrufTs'Trotting  Horse  of  America .  2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse . . .  1  50 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  fR.  L.l  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  l  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep  .  . .  .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor.  12mo .  1  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth . .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics . . . 6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West . . . .  1  50 


Guenon  on  Milch  Cows . . . 

Harris  on  the  Pig . . 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases. . . . 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry . 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow . 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep  . 

Quincy  (Hon  Josialn  on  Soiling  Cattle . 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd . 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry . 

Reason  on  the  Hog . 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.). 

Sidney  on  the  Pig . 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals . . 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle  . . . 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog . 

Youatt  on  Sheep . 


75 
1  50 
1  75 
1  75 

1  50 

2  00 

1  25 
1  00 

2  00 
1  50 
1  50 
1  50 

50 
1  00 
50 
1  50 
1  00 
1  00 


Poultry. 

Burnham's  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market _ pa..  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis'  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner's  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry  .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 
Wright's  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture  and  Landscape  Gardening'. 

Alien’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads . . . 2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bicknell's  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture.  10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Bicknell's  Stables,  Out-bu'ldings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New., .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder .  1  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement . 10  00 

Burns' Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns'  Illustrated  Drawing  Book . I  00 

Burns' Ornamental  Drawing  Book.  . 1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp's  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture. ,. pa.,  25c. ;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’s  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croff ’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’ Architectural  Details . 6  00 

Downing’s  Landscape  Gardening .  6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture . 4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  l  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair- Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter's  and  Builder’s  Assistant .  3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . ..3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  .  ..  4  00 

Holly's  Carpenters’ and  Joiners’ Hand-Book .  ...  75 

Hulme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Budding . , .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

•Jacques'  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House . 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening . 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses . 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses . 


Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes.. 
Palliser’s  Model  Homes . 


Powell's  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls.. 


Riddell’; 

Riddell’i 


Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized. 
New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing. . . . 


Riddell’s  The  Artisan . 

Rural  Church  Architecture . 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes . 


Cottages  and  Farm  Houses. 
Country  Homes  . . 


Woodward’s 

Woodward’s 


Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2. 
Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses.  . 
Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New . 


Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

Amateur  Trapper  and  Trap  Makers’  Guide. pa., 50c.;  bds. 

Archer,  The  Modern . 

Archery,  Witchery  of . 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth.. 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot . . 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration.... 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap . 

Rogiirdus’  Field,  Cover.  &Trap  Shooting . . 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan . 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener . 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 

Butler  on  the  Dog . 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa . 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks . 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo . 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog . 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. . 

Dog,  by  Hill . 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone . . 

Dog — Paths  to  Success . . 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth. . 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging.  . 

Dogs,  by  Stables . 

Every  Boy’s  Book  of  Sports . 

Fishing  in  American  Waters . 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season . 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols . 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing . 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen . 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing . 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather . 

“Fvsshe  and  Fvsshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496. 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship . 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle . 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida . 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers’  Directory.  . 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist . 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer . 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth . 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Goula . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth. . 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol . 

Hunter  and  Trapper . . 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River . 
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Lewis’  American  Sportsman . 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting . 

Minot’s  Land  and  Game  Birds  of  New  England . 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming . 

Norris'  American  Angler . 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  ... 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper.  3Cc.:  cloth.... 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching. 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  aud  Adjacent  Stairs. 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting... 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  . 

Starr’s  “  Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  forEilh  men . 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands . . 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog . . . . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed.,  8vo . 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed..  12mo . 

The  Archery . 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice . 

miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier . 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) . 

Ames'  Compendium  of  Penmanship . 

Bailey  on  Ensilage . 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States . 

Bement’s  Rahbit  Fancier . 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures . 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth.. 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy . . 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual . 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  . 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium . . 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis . 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth . 

Collection  of  Ornaments . 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals . 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) . 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) . ' . 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary . 

Dana's  Muck  Manual . 

De  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays . '. . 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida . 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder . 

Dussauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar . 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses. . 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World . . 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master . . 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville.' . 

Elliott’s  Lawn' and  Shade  Trees . 

Ensilage  of  Maize . 

Felkers  What  Grocers  Sell  Us :  Manual  for  Buyers.. . 
Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street. . 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist . 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual . 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint . 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar . 

Grimshaw  on  Saws .  . 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols.  ... 
Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4  ; 

Colored  Engravings . 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures . 

Hazard’s  Buffer  and  Butter  Making . 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products . . . 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plaids . 

Holden’s  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth,  . 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing . 

Home  Cook-Book . 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens . 

How  I  made  $350  a  Year  by  my  Bees . 

How  to  Make  Candy . 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) . .... _ 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry . 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry . . 

King’s  Beekeepers’  Text  Book,  .paper,  75c _ cloth . 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee . 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture . :.. . 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide . . 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend . 

N orris’  American  Fish  Cult  lire . . 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting . 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry . 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture . 

Menhaden  :  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater . 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book . 

Packard's  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects . 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects . 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects . 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher . 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer . 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope . . 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction . 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane . 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) . 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping . 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague . 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator . 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture . 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book . . . 

Skillful  Housewife . 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture . 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products . 

Texas;  the  Coming  Empire . . . 

The  Complete  Home .  . 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners.  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson) 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures . ; . 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  . 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet . 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health . 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage . . . 

Wariug’s  Elements  of  Agriculture . 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  Towns . 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages _ 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book . 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry . 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies . 

Woodward's  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw . 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets . 

Y  ouatt  on  the  Dog . . . 

IN  STOCK  : 

Bavle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service . 

Beinent’s  Poulterer’s  Companion . 

Burr's  Vegetables  of  America . 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings . 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book . 

Cole’s,  The  Horse’s  Foot . 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology . 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals . 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds . 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols . 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo. 

Harazthv’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making . 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country . 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary . 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work . 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat . 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping . . 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping . 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture . 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd . 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  . 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . . . . 
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SOYAL  POWDER 
LOT  ELY  Pjlfej 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

The  Acknowledged  Monarelis  of  all 

Grass  and  Grain  Cutting  Machinery, 

Aud  Fully  Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Mechanics 
as  the  Most  Wonderful  Machine  Ever  Invented. 

Awarded  the  Highest  Honors  Everywhere. 

The  CHAMPION  REAPERS  and  MOWERS 

will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  most  of  the  County,  District, 
and  State  Fairs,  and  Expositions  throughout  the  United 
States  anil  tlie  British  Provinces. 

Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of 
the  following  Manufactories  or  Branch  Houses: 

Whitkley,  Fasslek  &  Kelley,  Spf.ingfield,  Ohio,  19 
South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Schenectady,  N.  Y- ; 
Champion  Mowing  -Machine  Co.,  Spf.ingfikld  and  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  Ohio;  St.  Louis,  Mo..  Omaha,  Net).,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. : 
Waudep.,  Mitchell  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Ohio,  and 
Chicago.  Ill. and  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


THE  PKEMIUM 

FABM  GRIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  over  all 
others.  The  grinding  parts  are 
made  of 

STEEL. 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  horse 
powers.  Also,  Manufacturers  of 
Union  Horse  Powers,  Threshers 
and  Separators,  Send  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular. 

WM,  L.  BOYER  &  BRO.,  2101  Germantown  Ave.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 


Chicago  Screw  pulverizer. 


Absolutely  Pure. 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry 
CaD  be  oateD  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  ail  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1879. 
t  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines. ..  .The 
stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land  R,  J.  IVeymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  t  ear  1  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6.10,1  bushels  of  wheat. 
In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  1  could  have  got  by  anv  other  method. 

'D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  .pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address. 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  SubstantialpEeonomical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give,  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the. low  price  ol 
3  Horse-Power. . .  $240.00 
4K  '•  "  ...  280.00 

6  %  “  ...  370.00 

JSfPaton  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  <&.  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


0  -LEVEL  TREAD 

o  HORSE  POWERS. 

HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 


Level  Tread  Railway  Horse 
Lower  and  Speed  Regulator. 


Heebner’s  Improved  Little  Giant  Threshing  Machines. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Circulars  to 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa, 


THE  PEERLESS 


Thresher  and  Cleaner— Clover  Huller  and 
Cleaner— Straw-Preserving  Rye  Threshers— 
Railway  and  Lever  Powers— The  Howland 
Feed  3Iill— Grain  Fans  and  Corn  Shelters. 

Our  machines  are  guaranteed  to  work  well,  and  have  re¬ 
ceived  the  highest  testimonials  aud  cannot  he  excelled. 


B.  GILL  &  SON. 


Trenton  Agricultural  Works,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


York,  Pa. 
Lightest  draft, 


most  durable,  g 
simplest,  most 

economic  1 
and  perfect  in 
nse.  Wastes  no  * 
grain,  cleans  it 
iteady  for  market 
AND 


Spiral  Spring 


ReceM  Mai 

AND 

HIGHEST  AWARD 


OF  MERIT 

AT 

CENTENNIAL 

Send /or  Catalogue 


STEAM  ENGINES, 

A.  B.  FARQUHAR,  York,  Fa., 

Cheapest  and  best  for  all  pur¬ 
poses — simple,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  Also  Horse  Pow¬ 
ers  and  Gin  Gear. 

Saw,  Grist  and  Cob 
Mills,  Gins,  Presses 
and  Machinery  gener¬ 
ally.  Inquiries  promptly 
answered. 

VerticalEngines.with  or  without  &  g-  os 
wheels,  very  conveni-  ^  ° 

ent,  economical  and 
complete  in  e  very  de- 
-tail,  best  and 
-  cheapest  Vert¬ 
ical  in  the 
world.  Fig. 

1 1  is  engine 
..J  intise.  Fig. 
l',^2ready  for 

■  sroad-  ms. *. 

The  Farquhar  Separator 

(Warranted) 

Penna. 

Agricultural 


Send 


tor 


Catalogue 


THE 

EI&HEST  PRISE  «g?  SILVER  medal 

AWARDED  AT  .  . 

separators.  Paris  Exposition, 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue.  Address  A.  B.  Farquhar .  York,  Pw 


Single  Trees 


Price.  $3.50  oer  pair.  Where  we  have  no 
agents, we  will  send  a  sample  pair  ou  receipt 
Of  $2  Send  for  circular.  Local  Agents 

wanted.  F.  R.  Willson  tfc  Sous,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


KEEPING 


W. 


A  Collection  of  Prize  Essays,  and  Selections  from  a 
Number  of  other  Essays,  with  Editorial 
Notes,  Suggestions,  etc. 

This  new  book  gives  the  latest  information,  and  in  a 
clear  and  condensed  form,  upon  the 

Management  of  a  Single  Milch  €ow. 

Illustrated  with  Full  Page  Engravings  of  the 
most  Famous  Dairy  Cow». 

*  Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

American  Grape  Growing 
and  Wine  Making. 

PROF.  GEORGE  HtSJIAMV, 

PROFESSOR  OF  HORTICULTURE  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
MISSOURI. 

With  Contributions  from  Well-known 
Grape  Growers,  giving 

A  Wide  Range  of  Experience. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

Tlie  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  novices  in  the  culture  of 
the  Vine,  aud  at  the  same  time  may  he  regarded  as  a  sum¬ 
ming  up  of  everything  of  importance,  and  value  bearing 
upon  tliis  industry.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  tlie  1 
Phylloxera,  whose  destruction  of  tlie  roots  of  vines  bad 
very  -much  to  do  in  bringing  on  tlie  collapse  of  grape 
growing,  and  the  destruction  of  tlie  vineyards  of  France. 
Tlie  experiments'  and  discoveries  of  Husmann  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in- connection*  with' this  destructive 'little  insect,  are,  • 
for  the  first  time,  presented  in  this  volume,  and  will  prove 
of  incalculable  benefit  to  the  grape  growing  interests  of  this 
and  other  lands. 

The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  sketches- from  tlie 
author,- which- add- materially  to  its  value. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 

ORANGE-  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 

Books  on  Out-Door  Sports  and 
Pastimes. 

Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration. 

—By  Joseph  H. Batty., Taxidermist  for  the  Government  Sur¬ 
veys  and  many  Colleges  and  Museums  in  the  United  States. 

125  illustrations.  Cloth.  Price,  post-paid,  $1 .50. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.— By  Joseph  H.  Batty.  Fully 
illustrated,  handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  printed  on  tinted 
paper,  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
other  Countries.— Their  Breeding,  Training,  and  Man¬ 
agement. iu  -Health -and- Disease,  comprising  all  tlie  essential 
parts  of  the'two  latest  standard  works,  by  STONEHENGE. 

It  is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  Dog  book,  edited  by  the 
best  informed  American  writers  on  the  subject.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold.  Printed  on  tinted  , 
paper.  Price,  post-paid,  $2.00. 

T routing  on  the  Brule  River  ;  or,  Summer 
Wayfaring  in  the  Northern  Wilderness.— By  John  • 
Lyle  King.  In  .this  beautifully  gotten  up  volume  lie  narnues 
the  adventures  of  himself  and  party  during  weeks  of  Camp, 
ing  Out.  in. the.  wild  regions  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and 
Michigan.  Price,  post-paid,  $1.50. 


Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.— Tlie  new  edi¬ 
tion,  now  ready,  is  full  of  valuable  information  on  Hunting. 
Fishing, 'etc;;' on  the  Game,  Animals,  Birds,  etc.,  of  North 
America,  together  with  a  directory  of  all  tlie  principal  game 
resorts.  Price,  post-paid,  $3.00. 

American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting.—  By  Joseph  W. 
Long.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition.  Containing 
full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  tlie  Haunts,  Habits,  and 
Methods  of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl,  etc.  The  history  of  Choke 
Bores,  and  a  correct  method  of  testing  tlie  Shooting  Powers 
of  Shot 'Guhs.  FUlly '  illustrated.  Cloth.  Tinted  paper. 
Price,  post-paid,  $2.03. 

Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  Shooting.— By  Captain  A. 
H.  Bog’ardus,  With  full  directions  on  Glass  Ball  Shooting, 
Rules,  aud  Training  of  Dogs,  Hints  for  Skilled  Marksmen, 
Instructions  for  Young  Sportsmen,  etc.  12mo.  Cloth. 
Price,  post-paid,  $2.00. 

ORANGE'  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


SUPPLEMENT  TO 
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INCREASE 

The  Yield,  Save  Time  and  Money,  by  using 
THE  PHILADELPHIA 

BROADC  AST  SEED  SOWER 

For  sowing  all  varieties  Graiu, 
Grass  Seeds,  and  Fertilizers.  No. 

1  Machine,  price  $30,  sows  12  to  15  acres 
per  hour.  No  2  Machine,  price  $6,  from 
4  to  6,  sowing  better  and  tar  more 
evenly  than  by  band  or  any  other 
method.  Send  for  circular  and  testi 
inonials.  Agents  wanted  everywhere. 
BENSON,  MACLE  &  GO..  Manufacturers 
223  Church  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
N.  B  —Our  larg'  Illustrated  Catalogue 
of  Reliable  Garden  Field,  and  Flower 
Seeds,  Agricultural  Implements,  and 
everything  for  Farm  or  Garden,  mailed 
free  to  all. 


MARE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU  ! 


Caxtouette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press.  $13.00. 
Columbian  Presses  from  $25  to 
$56 ;  will  do  the  work  of  a  $250  press. 
All  are  self-inking.  Presses  from 
$3.30.  Send  Stamp  for  catalogue  to 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL, 
13  Federal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED  1347. 


.Owing  to  the  Failure  of  the  Mush 
L  House  ot  Earlebach  &  Co. 

Germany,  we  purchased 
their 
entirt 
stock 


''  Paganini  Violins. 


Celebrated  for  fine  tone  and  finish.  Italian  strings, 
ebony  pegs,  inlaid  pearl  tail-piece,  fine  long  bow  with 
lvorv  and  silvered  frog,  in  violin  box.  Book  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  vith  558  pieces  choice  music,  including  all  from 
Pinafore.  By  express  for  $3.50.  Instruments  of  this 
quality  are  often  sold  as  high  as  $10  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed,  or  money  refunded  This  chance  to  get  a  fine  in¬ 
strument  .or  so  small  a  sum  Is  seldom  offered  Do  not 
delay  order  at  once,  and  secure  a  great  bargain.  Address 
G.  H.  W.  BATES  &  CO..  Importers,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Oldest  and  Largest  Scroll 
Saw  House  in  America,  s 

SCHOLL  SAWS,  guaranteed  as  represented!} 
MECHANICS’  TOOLS,  of  tile  best  makes. 
FANCY  WOODS,  CLOCKS,  CUTLERY. 
MACHINIST  TOOLS,  OIL  STONES,  LATHES. 

SKATES,  DUMB  BELLS,  INDIAN  CLUBS, 

Camp  Stcols,  Hammocks,  Boxing  Gloves, 
Bicycles  and  Velocipedes. 

ARCHERY. 

Fine  Archery  Equipments,  Yew  Bows,  etc., 

For  Club  and  Private  Practice. 

LAWN  TENNIS,  CROQUET,  BASE-BALL. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

New  Games  and  Home  Amusements, 

PRINTING  PRESSES,  ETC. 

ffS’-Send  for  Illustrated  price  list  (free)  before  purchasing 
elsewhere. 

Sole  Manufacturer  of  Grave’s  Patent  Target  Gun,  Agent 
fot  Horsman’s  Fine  Archery,  Sole  Importer  of  the  Wilkin¬ 
son  Saw  Blades. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  Importer  &  Manufacturer, 

77  State  Street.  Chicago,  Ill. 

FORTUNES 

FOR  FARMERS. 

Fifty  Thousand  Farms! 

6,000,000  Acres  now  ottered  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad  In  Minnesota  and  Dakota 
At  $2.30  per  acre  and  upward,  according  to  location 
and  quality. 

Best  wheat  land  in  the  world !  The  richest  meadow  lands ! 
The  choicest  timber  lands  !  Suit  ble  for  diversified  farm¬ 
ing.  stock  raising,  and  dairying.  Terms— One-sixth  cash, 
balance  in  five  annual  payments  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
Preferred  stock  of  the  Company  tt&en  at  par  in  exchange 
tot  lands  east  ot  Missouri  River.  The  best  opportunity  left 
In  the  United  States  to  procure  Government  lands  near  rail 
road  and  towns  is  on  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail 
road  Reduced  rates  of  fare  and  freight  to  settlers  Re¬ 
duced  'ate  of  fare  to  land  seekers.  For  all  Information 
Illustrated  paper,  maps,  &c.  address 

JAMES  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

SX.  PAUL,  MINN. 


Exhausted  Wheat  and  Potato  Lands  may  be  Restored  to  their 

Former  Fertility. 

The  Napes  Complete  Manures. 

Prepared  expressly  for  use  on  light  and  heavy  soils  for  growing  WHEAT,  GRASS, 
POTATOES,  TOBACCO,  HOPS,  SUGAR  CANE,  FRUITS,  VEGETABLES,  etc. 

These  highly  concentrated  Manures  are  now  used  by  thousands  of  farmers  in  all  the  Seaboard  and  Middle  States,  as 
well  as  in  South  America  and  West  Indies. 

Tliey  are  not  stimulants,  but  COMPLETE  MANURES,  the  same  as  Stable  Manure,  and  their  continued  use 
result  in  permanent  improvement  of  the  land. 

Growers  in  Ohio  and  other  Middle  States  find  them  more  economical  even  after  paying  railroad  freights,  than 
purchased  stable  manure  or  local  fertilizers. 

y  All  Fertilizers,  Peruvian  Guano,  Potash  Salts,  and  Chemicals  sold  on  guaranteed  cliemical  analyses, 
r  Send  postal  for  Pamphlet.  Correspondence  solicited. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO,, 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Lane.  President,  Charles  V.  Mapes.  Vice  Pres't  and  Gen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane.  Treasurer, 


SECOND  TO  NONE 


Sale  in  1865  -  754  Tons. 

“  “  1879  -  -  40,998  “ 

This  Fertilizer,  which  was  at  first  sold  almost  entirely  in  the  Southern  Slates, 
lias  of  late  years  become  so  deservedly  popular  in  the  North,  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  cf  all  Farm  Crops,  that  the  Company  have  enlarged  their  works  especially 
to  supply  the  Northern  demand,  and  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  fill  orders 
promptly.  Pamphlets  containing  testimonials  and  other  information  furnished 
by  our  local  agents,  or  on  application  to 


GLIDDEN  &  CURTIS, 

GENERAL  SELLING  AGENTS  OF  PACIFIC  GUANO  COMPANY, 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


THE  EXTRAORDINARY  SUCCESS 

that  this  food  has  attained  in  this  country  (the  sales  of  which  aggregate  as  much  as  all  other  foods  combined)  is  due  to  its 
intrinsic  merit,  containing  as  if  does  all  the  elements  essential  to  growth  and  repair  either  in  the  Infant  or  Invalid.  Ridge's 
Food  IS  JVOT  A  MEDICINE,  neither  is  it  a  new,  untried  preparation,  having  been  in  use  in  England  and  the  United 
States  lor  30  years— but  it  is  a  highly  nutritious  and  because  a  cooked  food  easily  assimilated.  From  a  cliemical  stand¬ 
point  approximates  nearer  to  human  milk  rlnjn  any  other  preparation. 

The  success  of  Ridge’s  Food  has  caused  the  market  to  be  overrun  with  worthless  imitations.  In  asking  for 
Ridge  s  Food  see  that  you  get  it.  Take  no  other.  Can  be  had  of  almost  any  druggist.  In  cans  of  35  cents,  65  cents, 
$t.^5,  and  $l.»5,  bearing  signature  of  WOOLRICH  &  CO.,  on  every  label. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  travelling,  whether 
for  speed,  sport,  or  the  renewal 
of  health.  No  horse  can  compare 
with  the  bicycle  for  endurance, 
no  other  pastime  is  half  so  fas¬ 
cinating,  and  the  exercise  is  rec¬ 
ommended  by  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  being  most  conducive 
to  health.  Appleyard  rode  100 
miles  in  7  hours,  over  a  common 
turnpike  road,  and  Waller  has 
accomplished  1,400  miles  in  6 
days.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  24-page 
catalogue,  containing  price  lists 
and  full  Information,  or  10c.  for 
catalogue  and  copy  of  “  The 
Bicycling  World.” 

THE  DOPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


NEW  CHAMPION 


Retail  Price. —  Plain  Barrels,  12  bore,  $14.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10 bore,  $15.00;  Twist  Barrels,  12  bore.  $17.00; 

Twist  Barrels.  10  bore.  $18.00.  The  frame  and  trimmings  of  all  these 
guns  are  Nickel  Plated.  This  gun  possesses  many  advantages  over  any 
single  breech-loading  gun  yet  produced  in  this  country.  It  has  a  patent 
side-snap  action  with  a  safety  attachment,  by  means  of  which  it  can  bo 


We  Take  great  pleasure  in  offering  this  gun  to  the  public,  and  feel  safe  to 
eay  it  is  the  best  American  Single  Breech-Loader  vet  produced.  Send 
•tamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Guns.  Rifles,  Revolvers,  and  8kates. 
Address  JOHN  P  LOVELL  k  SONS.  Gun  Dealers.  Boston.  Mm>' 

Every  Watch  Owner’s  Friend, 


'  ANYWAlTCH 


A  key  that  is  al¬ 
ways  clean,  and 

never  wears  out.  - _ - , —  H 

Sold  by  all  Jewellers  and  Watchmakers.  Sent  to  any  ad¬ 
dress,  iiy  mail,  for  SOc.  Automatic  Eye  Glass  Holders,  by 
mail  25c.  Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring.  10c.  Send  for  circular. 

J.  8.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 
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The  American  Agriculturist. 

The  American  Agriculturist  was  established  in  1843, 
or  thirty-eight  years  ago.  The  first  number  was 
issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Mr.  A.  B. 
Allen.  The  original  office  was  located  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  a  building  which  stood  on  the  present  site 
of  the  Times  edifice.  Subsequently  the  paper  had 
several  publishers — including,  among  others,  Sax¬ 
ton  &  Co.,  and  likewise  several  assistant  editors, 
including  Solon  Robinson.  The  office  changed 
from  one  place  to  another  until  it  was  finally  located 
at  189  Water  street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  United 
States  Hotel. 

In  1853,  Mr.  Allen  called  to  the  editorial  chair 
Mr.  Orange  Judd,  whose  training  he  thought  spe¬ 
cially  fitted  him  for  the  place.  The  latter  had  been 
reared  on  a  farm,  and,  after  graduating  from  col¬ 
lege,  had  devoted  some  years  to  the  study  of  the 
Science  of  Agriculture  at  YaleCollege  with  Silliman, 
Norton,  Johnson,  Weld,  and  others.  In  1856  Mr. 
Judd  purchased  the  paper,  and  subsequently  asso¬ 
ciated  others  with  him  in  the  ownership  and  edi¬ 
torial  management.  The  following  rules  of  action 
were  laid  down  for  its  conduct: 

1st.— To  make  every  line  reliable. 

2d.— To  get  the  best  reading  matter  at  any  ex¬ 
pense  of  time,  labor,  and  money. 

3d. — To  engage  upon  the  Editorial  staff  the  best 
men  to  be  found  in  the  country,  those  of  practical 
experience  and  wide  information. 

4th. — To  always  look  after  the  wants  and  circum¬ 
stances  of  those  struggling  with  limited  means. 

5th. — To  exclude  from  its  business  pages  all  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  quackery,  medicines,  and  unreliable 
advertisers. 

6th. — To  make  the  paper  known  to  the  whole 
country,  and  adapt  its  pages  to  all  sections. 

7th. — To  make  its  teachings  plain  and  prac¬ 
tical  as  well  as  reliable. 

From  this  time  forward  the  circulation  of  the 
paper  increased  with  great  rapidity,  and,  compelled 
to  seek  more  commodious  apartments,  it  removed 
(1859)  to  spacious  quarters  extending  through 
from  Park  Row  to  Nassau  Street.  New  subscrib¬ 
ers  continued  to  pour  in  from  all  quarters, and  it 
was  not  long  before  the  American  Agriculturist  sub¬ 
scription  books  embraced  names  from  nearly  every 
Post-Office  in  the  United  States.  Since  that  period 
the  regular  circulation  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  has  often  been  above  100,000,  sometimes  run¬ 
ning  up  to  nearly  150,000.  In  1867  the  paper  moved 
to  its  present  site— the  six-story  building  at  245 
Broadway — which  was  purchased  and  specially 
fitted  up  at  large  expense  to  meet  the  growing 
wants  and  requirements  of  the  establishment. 
During  the  past  twenty  years  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  has  absorbed,  by  purchase  and  otherwise, 
some  twenty  other  journals  of  a  similar  character 
throughout  the  United  States.  This  unexampled 
prosperity  has  been  due  to  rigid  adherence  to  the 
rules  referred  to  above.  It  has  always  been  the  aim 
of  the  paper  to  secure  the  very  ablest  talent  in  the 
country,  and,  though  issued  only  twelve  times  a 
year,  the  annual  editorial  expenses  have  been 
larger  than  those  of  many  metropolitan  dailies. 

Eighteen  years  ago,  Dr.  George  Thurber,  who 
is  one  of  the  highest  authorities  in  botany  and  hor¬ 
ticulture  and  has  no  superior  in  general  departments 
of  knowledge,  became  associated  with  Mr.  Judd  in 
the  editorial  supervision  of  the  paper,  and  they 
continue  in  that  relation  at  the  present  time. 

The  illustrations  have  been  a  leading  feature  of 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  to  secure  the  very  best.  Many  hundred 
thousands  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  this 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  the  readers. 

Another  feature  which  has  specially  commended 
Itself  to  the  public,  and  which  is  still  prominently 
maintained,  is  the  exposure  of  Humbugs  and 
fraudulent  schemes  of  all  descriptions.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  grateful  letters  from  those  who  would 
otherwise  have  suffered,  bear  witness  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  these  exposures.  For  other 
leading  features,  we  refer  the  reading  public  to 
the  paper  itself. 

Continuing  under  the  same  auspices,  with  strong 
young  men  training  to  the  work,  it  may  be  safely 


predicted  that,  as  grand  and  successful  as  has  been 
its  career  in  the  past,  and  as  high  as  its  standard 
is  to-day  in  circulation  and  influence,  not  only 
throughout  our  own  country,  but  in  other  lands, 
the  American  Agriculturist  is  only  entering  the  gate¬ 
way  of  a  still  wider  field  of  circulation,  and  of  use¬ 
ful  work  and  influence. 


The  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist. 

The  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist  was  established 
in  1858,  twenty-two  years  ago.  It  has  had  all  the 
advantage  of  the  machinery  and  expense  employed 
in  the  preparation  of  the  American  Agriculturist, 
and  the  writers  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
wants  and  requirements  of  German  farmers,  gar¬ 
deners,  fruit  growers,  etc.,  in  the  United  States. 
Professor  Charles  Munch,  of  Missouri,  whose  name 
is  well  known  wherever  the  German  tongue  is 
spoken,  has  for  years  had  control  of  departments 
in  the  paper  especially  adapted  to  his  countrymen, 
and  it  has  given  such  satisfaction  that  the  German 
Agriculturist  is  now  largely  read  in  the  Fatherland. 
One  class  there  take  the  paper  because  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  hints  and  suggestions.  Another  class,  who 
contemplate  emigrating  to  the  United  States,  sub¬ 
scribe  in  advance  to  the  Amerikanischer  Agriculturist, 
in  order  to  acquire  knowledge  and  information  re¬ 
garding  the  climate,  soil,  and  agricultural  features 
generally  of  the  new  country  to  which  they  are 
going.  It  likewise  has  subscribers  in  Russia,  Nor¬ 
way,  Sweden,  and  through  all  Europe.  Those  in 
this  country  having  relatives  and  friends  in  the 
old  world,  who  are  preparing  to  emigrate  hither 
and  settle  on  farms,  cannot  do  them  a  greater  ser¬ 
vice  than  in  sending  them  the  Amerikanischer  Agri¬ 
culturist,  for  preparation  prior  to  their  departure. 
Like  the  American  Agriculturist,  the  Amerikanischer 
Agriculturist  has  successfully  gone  forward,  while 
other  similar  papers  have  succumbed,  until  it  is 
now,  with  one  exception,  the  only  purely  German 
agricultural  journal  published  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  furnished  at  the  same  low  rate  as  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  viz.,  $1.50  per  year,  postage  prepaid. 


Why  they  Do  Not  Stay  on  the  Farm. 

There  is  no  denying  it;  the  boys  do  not  stay 
upon  the  farm,  and  will  not  unless  some  constraint 
is  put  upon  them.  Why  is  it  ?  There  are  many  causes 
operating  to  this  end  ;  the  new  land  in  the  west,  the 
adventure  of  mining  life  in  the  mountains,  the  new 
fields  open  in  the  cotton  belt,  speculation  and  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  neighboring  village  or  city — but  above 
all  these  is  the  social  leanness  and  starvation  of 
American  agricultural  life.  We  are  speaking  now 
of  the  isolated  farming  districts,  from  five  to  ten 
miles  from  the  market  town.  Here  is  the  old  style 
school  house,  and  the  means  of  education  are  just 
as  they  were  fifty  years  ago  or  more  ;  the  winter 
school  of  four  months,  taught  by  master,  and  sum¬ 
mer  school  of  three,  taught  by  mistress,  both  hired 
at  cheapest  rates,  and  some  are  still  “  boarding 
round.*’  The  old  church  is  yet  there  for  Sunday 
gatherings,  and  church  and  school  are  about  the 
only  occasions  of  social  life  known  to  old  and 
young,  except  in  rare  visits  to  other  communities. 
The  main  thing  is  work,  early  and  late,  summer  and 
winter ;  and  the  chief  problem  for  the  brain  to 
solve  is  how  to  get  a  living.  The  whole  population 
is  not  so  much  engaged  in  living,  and  in  enjoying 
life,  as  in  getting  ready  to  live.  If  we  look  in-doors 
there  is  rather  a  lean  larder  the  year  round.  Salt 
junk  and  potatoes  are  the  main  stay.  The  body  is 
not  well  provided  for.  The  search  for  a  soft  bed  is 
not  well  rewarded.  The  intellectual  life  is  more 
poorly  fed.  Often  no  paper  at  all  is  taken.  If  one 
is  afforded,  it  is  likely  to  be  a  political  journal. 
Agricultural  papers  are  the  rare  exception.  There 
is  little  but  gossip  for  the  mind  to  feed  upon.  The 
school  is  often  neglected  because  the  boys  and 
girls  are  wanted  at  home.  The  church  is  neglected 
because  it  is  not  convenient  to  go  to  meeting.  The 
horse  sheds  are  not  built,  the  horse  is  lame,  the 
carriage  has  a  broken  spring,  or,  more  likely,  the 
preacher  gives  out  too  much  light  for  the  surround¬ 
ing  darkness.  Bats  love  twilight.  The  muscles  are 
overtaxed,  and  vitality  is  mainly  occupied  in  sus¬ 


taining  the  waste  of  muscle.  There  is  no  time  for 
recalling  the  daily  news,  for  discussing  agricultural 
topics  even,  or  for  the  enjoyment  of  social  life  at 
the  table.  Father  and  mother  live  under  pressure 
all  the  while.  Hearty  sympathetic  interest  in  any¬ 
thing  outside  of  the  farm,  is  almost  unknown. 
Smiles  are  few,  and  jokes  still  fewer.  Young 
America  on  the  farm  revolts  against  this  eternal 
round  of  solemn  facts.  He  wants  a  little  variety  id 
his  diet  for  his  body,  and  for  the  mind,  fie 
has  seen  agricultural  papers  with  pictures  of 
fine  horses  and  cattle,  houses,  and  barns,  labor- 
saving  machines,  and  tools.  He  would  like  to  read 
about  these  things,  and  realize  the  pictures.  He 
wants  more  papers  and  books,  lyeeums,  lectures, 
and  especially  more  society.  He  wants  to  enjoy 
fife  a  little  while  he  is  young,  and  not  to  wait  for 
gray  hairs  before  he  begins  to  five. — Here  is  the 
cause  of  our  waning  agriculture  and  deserted  farms. 
The  remedy  is  more  easily  seen  than  applied.  We 
must  have  more  living  while  we  are  getting  ready 
to  live. 


Business  Habits  for  Farmers. 

There  is  probably  not  one  farmer  in  ten  thousand 
who  keeps  a  set  of  accounts  from  which  he  can  at 
any  moment  learn  the  cost  of  anything  he  may 
have  produced,  or  even  the  cost  of  his  real  prop¬ 
erty.  A  very  few  farmers  who  have  been  brought 
up  to  business  habits  keep  such  accounts,  and  are 
able  to  tell  how  their  affairs  progress,  what  each 
crop,  each  kind  of  stock,  or  each  animal  has  cost, 
and  what  each  produces.  Knowing  these  points  a 
farmer  can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  properly  decide 
what  crops  he  will  grow,  and  what  kind  of  stock 
he  will  keep.  He  will  thus  be  able  to  apply  his 
labor  and  money  where  it  will  do  the  most  good. 
He  can  weed  out  his  stock  and  retain  only  such 
animals  as  may  he  kept  with  profit  For  the  want 
of  such  knowledge,  farmers  continue,  year  after 
year,  to  feed  cows  that  are  unprofitable,  and  fre¬ 
quently  sell  for  less  than  her  value  one  that  is  the 
best  of  the  herd,  because  she  is  not  known  to  be 
any  better  than  the  rest.  Feed  is  also  wasted  upon 
ill-bred  stock,  the  keep  of  which  costs  three  or 
four  times  that  of  well-bred  animals,  which,  as  has 
been  proved  by  figures  that  cannot  be  mistaken, 
pay  a  large  profit  on  their  keeping.  For  want  of 
knowing  what  they  cost,  poor  crops  are  raised  year 
by  year  at  an  actual  loss,  provided  the  farmer’s 
labor,  at  the  rates  current  for  common  labor,  were 
charged  against  them.  To  learn  that  he  has  been 
working  for  50  cents  a  day,  during  a  number  of 
years,  while  he  has  been  paying  his  help  twice  as 
much,  would  open  the  eyes  of  many  a  farmer  who 
has  actually  been  doing  this,  and  it  would  convince 
him  that  there  is  some  value  in  figures  and  book 
accounts. 


Farm  Villages, 

There  is  no  necessity  that  farmers  should  he- 
isolated  so  much  as  they  generally  are,  nor  any 
need  that  the  farm  buildings  should  he  in  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  each  farm.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  figures  . 
and  calculation,  as  to  whether  the  saving  of  a  few 
hours’  labor— or  a  few  days  in  the  aggregate — year-  . 
ly,  in  hauling  the  crops  to  the  barn,  with  the  barn  . 
and  house  in  the  center  of  the  farm,  and  a  mile  • 
away  from  the  nearest  neighbor,  is  of  more  value  : 
or  more  convenient  than  to  have  one’s  neighbors  ■■ 
closer  and  one’s  fields  farther  off.  There  are  many 
advantages  in  having  three  or  four  homesteads  con¬ 
tiguous  and  forming  a  hamlet,  or  with  a  few  tenant'; 
houses  or  cottages,  a  small  village.  This  is  especial¬ 
ly  desirable  in  the  West,  where  the  land  was  origi¬ 
nally  so  divided  that  four  farms  necessarily  meet  at 
one  corner,  where  two  roads  cross.  Where  farms 
are  160  acres  in  extent,  there  would  then  be  four 
houses  together  at  every  mile;  four  sets  of  farm 
buildings ;  four  orchards,  and  four  plantations, 
which  would  condense  the  shelter  provided  by 
these,  and  make  it  much  more  effective  than 
when  scattered  half-a-mile  apart.  There  would  be 
far  better  social  opportunities  than  farmers  now 
enjoy,  and  many  more  opportunities  for  combining 
labor  and  capital  in  joint  enterprises. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 
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R.H.MACY&CO. 

14th  STREET  AND  6th  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancy  and  Dry 
Goods  Establishment. 

IMPORTERS,  MANUFACTURERS,  AND  RETAILERS  OF 
THE  LARGEST  VARIETY  OF  GOODS  SOLD  BY 
ARY  HOUSE  IN  AMERICA. 

ALL  GOODS  FIRST-CLASS. 

OUR  PRICES  ALWAYS  THE  LOWEST. 

VERY'  SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  EVERY 

MAIL  ORDER, 

AND  OUR  CUSTOMERS  RESIDING  OUT  OF  THE  CITY' 
CAN  RELY'  ON  HAVING  THEIR  ORDERS  PROMPT¬ 
LY  AND  SATISFACTORILY  FILLED. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 

R.H.MACY&C0. 

THE  “OLD  RELIABLE” 

UNIVERSAL 

Clothes  Wringer. 


Improved  with  Rowell’s  Double  Cog-Wheels  on  both  ends 
of  each  roll. 

Over  1,000,000  Sold! 

And  now  in  use,  giving  “  Universal  ”  satisfaction. 

EVERY  WRINGER  WARRANTED. 

Be  sure  aud  inquire  for  the  “  Universal.” 

Sold  by  the  Principal  Jobbers  in  Hardware 
and  House-Furnishing  Goods  everywhere. 

Metropolitan  Manufacturing  Co., 

33  Cortland t  St„  New  York. 


Try  our 
NEW  CROP  TEAS, 
all  kinds,  60c. 
per  lb.  This  is  the 
first  time  these 
Teas  have  ever 
been  offered  at  60c. 
Same  quality  sells 
in  stores  for  80c. 
and  $1.00  per  lb, 

3lT33 

P.  0.  Bos  4235 


ALL  EX-1 
PRESS  CHARGES 
PAID  on  $5  orders. 

EXTRAORDINARY 
INDUCEMENTS  ON 
LARGE  ORDERS. 
Send  postal  card 
for  further  par¬ 
ticulars. 


Vesey  St 

NEW  YOKE. 


BAND  INSTRUMENT  CATALOGUE. 

Our  nevo  catalogue  of  Baud  rrj 
Ins trument3,Music, Suits,  .. 

Caps,  Belts, Poaches, Pom¬ 
pons,  Drum  Majors’  Staffs  lj 
and  Hats,  Epaulets,  Cap-% 

Lamps,  Stands,  and  Out¬ 
fits  contains  85  pages  of 
informationtor  musicians. 

Mailed  free.  Addres 
LYON  &  HEALY,  162  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI. 


MARKS’  PATENT  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Artificial  Limbs,  with  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  The 
I  most  reliable,  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated  paraph* 
■  let  of  112  pages,  containing  valuable  information  sent 
1  Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory  description  of  their 
I  case.  U.  S.  Gov’t  Manuf  r.  Soldiers’  attention  specially 
I  Invited.  A.  A  MARKS,  676  Broadway,  New  York.  City. 


i 


FANCY  SILKS, 

BLACK  SILKS, 
SATINS, 

VELVETS, 

BROCADES, 
WEDDING  OUTFITS, 
DRESS  GOODS, 
CASHMERES, 

BLACK  GOODS, 
PRINTS, 

PERCALES, 
LINENS  and  COTTONS, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
MANTLES, 

CLOAKS, 

SUITS, 

SHAWLS, 
INFANTS*  WEAR, 

BOYS*  WEAR, 

GIRLS’  WEAR, 
CLOAKINGS, 
BLANKETS , 

WOOLENS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Underwear  In  Muslin  ai  1 
Merino,  etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  now  so 

systematized,  and  in  charge  of  such  thoroughly  competent 
and  experienced  hands,  that  persons  unable  to  visit  our 
store  can  do  their  shopping  by  writing  us  for  samples  or 
goods,  with  the  assurance  of  getting  them  at  the  same 
prices  as  if  buying  in  person.  \Ye  carry  an  averagestock. 
of  about  ball  a  million  of  dollars,  all  bought  for  prompt 
cash  in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Try  us,  and  see  how  cheaply  and  quickly  you  can  get 
what  you  want  by  mail  or  express.  When  in  town  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  SAMPLE8.I 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IMPOE.TEE.S  A-3ST3D  EETAILEB3, 

Ninth  and  Market  Streetsa 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  this  ' 


i  papers. " 


W.  T.  BLACKWELL  &  CO. 

Durham,  N„  C. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Original  and  Only  Genuine 


DURHAM 

TOBACCO 


Our  claim  for  merit  Is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  a  chemical 
analysis  proves  that  the  tobacco 
grown  In  our  section  is  better 
adapted  to  make  a  GOOD, PURE, 
satisfactory  smoke  than  ANY 
OTHER  tobacco  grown  in  the 
world;  and  being  situated  in 
the  HEART  of  this  fine  tobacco 
section,  VVE  have  the  PICK  of 
the  offerings.  The  public  ap¬ 
preciate  this;  hence  our  sales 
EXCEED  the  products  of  ALLi 
the  leading  manufactories  com¬ 
bined.  JgSF'None  genuine  unless  it 
bears  the  trade-marie  of  the  Bull. 


SAFE. 


PROMPT. 


LIBERAL. 


PROVIDENT  LIFE  AND  TRUST  CO. 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

INCORPORATED  THIRD  MO.  22,  1865. 

Exceedingly  low  death-rate.  Simple,  Intelligible,  unteclmical  form  of  policy.  Liberality  and  accommodation  to 
policy-holders.  Conservative  management.  Strict  business  methods. 


BICKFORD  PORTABLE  PUMP 

Simple  and  easy  to  work. 

ySws  aComt^usstream 

’  **  5)  Useful  for  Washing  Carriages. 
7windows-Sprjni<ling  Lawns. 
Throwing  Poisonous  liquids. 

,  OIJ  TREES  AMD  PLANTS  ETC.ETC. 


S'otDB?!!iTRo»I^E$7 


Tie  Grantet  Boot  oat  is  the  Hew  Illastratei 

OBJECT  TEACHING  STOCK  BOOK. 

Embracing  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  Poul¬ 
try— their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  care,  and  manage¬ 
ment  ;  their  diseases,  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and 
remedies.  Giving  the  most  enlightened  methods.  By  J. 
Russell  Manning,  M.  I>„,  V  S.  1,000  pages,  400 
Illustrations,  and  ‘t  superb  charts—  how  to  fell  the  age. 
Agents  are  making  wonderful  sales,  because  farmers 
actually  need  the  work.  It  saves  them  money.  For 
full  particulars  address 

HUBBARD  BROS.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARENTS!  REMEMBER  THAT 

THE  <a.s,t.c;>  BEAUTIFUL 

BLACK  TIP 

UPON  CBIIERREN’S  SHOES, 

Eednce  Shoe-Bills  More  than  One-Half, 

AND  ADD  TO  THE 

BEAUTY  OB’  THE  FINEST  SHOE. 

PENN  MUTUAL 

LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Purely  Mutual.  ASSETS,  $7,031,318.84. 

SAMUEL  C.  HUEY,  Pres’t. 

Dividends  annually.  Insurance  at  net  cost.  Rates  and 
82d  Annual  Statement  furnished.  Agents  wanted. 

Apply  to  H.  S.  STEPHENS,  V.  P. 
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H.WJOHNS’ 

’nm'CSVBS ¥ 

LIQUIDPAINTS 

Are  the  purest,  finest,  richest,  most  durable  and  ecotlonllcal 
paints  ever  made  for  structural  purposes.  See  editorial 
article  in  April  No.j  1879,  of  Am.  Agriculturist.  Samples  of 
Colors  and  Descriptive  Price  Lists  free  by  mail. 


Worcester,  Mass..  January  9th,  1880. 
H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  : 

Dear  Sirs  We  consider  H.  W.  Johns  M’fg  Co.’s  poods 
strictly  first-class,  ana  .not  equalled  by  any  others  in  the 
market.  As  compared’  with  other  liquid  Paints,  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  for  us  to  state  that  we  have  displaced  them  all  in 
favor  of  the  former.  Truly  Yours, 

JEROME  MARBLE  &  CO. 

Adams,  Mass.,  May  9tli,  1879. 
H.  W.  Johns  MfG.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane.  New  York : 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  sold  and  used  H.  W.  Johns’  Liquid 
Paints  for  three  years,  and  they  have  given  perfect  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  all  who  have  used  them.  Among  others,  L.  L.  Brown 
Paper  Co.,  Renfrew  M’f’g  Co.,  Arnold  Print  Works,  Freeman 
M’t’g  Co.  We  think  they  are  the  best  Paints  in  use. 

Yours  truly,  F.  E.  MOLE  &  CO. 

Lake  View  House,  Livonia,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  9lh,  1880. 
H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  : 

Dear  Sirs:— We  have  used  your  Paint  on  our  buildings 
and  find  one  coat  goes  as  far,  and  covers  as  well,  as  two 
coats  of  Lead  and  Oil.  Yours  truly,  E.  K.  BOLLES. 

Office  of  American  Agriculturist, 
New  York.  July  22d,  1878. 

H.  W.  JonNS  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York  t 

Dear  Sirs:— I  have  used  your  Paint  upon  outside  work 
of  my  house,  and  can  already  see  that  the  work  done  witli  it 
is  superior  to  that  done  with  the  Lead  and  Oil  Paint.  I  am 
much  pleased  with  the  Paint,  aud  wish  now  to  try  the  pure 
white  for  inside  work,  etc. 

Yours  truly,  HENRY  STEWART. 

Auburn,  March  1st,  1818. 

H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.,  87  Maiden  Lane,  New  York : 

Dear  Sirs  :— in  answer  to  your  inquiry  as  to  how  we  like 
your  Paint,  we  are  more  than  entirely  satisfied  witli  it.  As 
you  are  aware,  we  are  large  users  of  paint,  and  ol  all  that 
we  have  ever  used,  are  satisfied  yours  is  far  superior ;  it  is 
put  on  with  less  labor,  covers  better,  flows  more  easily,  lias 
a  better  body,  and,  as  far  as  our  experience  goes,  will  stand 
the  weather  better  than  any  other  paint  we  know  of. 

Your  roof  paint  is  unsurpassed;  we  used  one  coat  on  a  tin 
roof,  and  to-day  it  looks  as  fresh,  and  the  color  is  as  bright, 
as  when  first  applied.  Respectfully  yours, 

.TOSIAH  BARBER  &  SONS, 
Manufacturers  of  Woollen  Goods  aud  Carpetings. 


Ha  W,  JOHNS’  M’f’g  Co..  87  MaidenLanc.N.Y. 

WHAT  EVERY  SCHOOL  SHOULD  HAVE! 

the,  NEW  AMERICAN 
H3SS  ADIKTG  C II -FV  FITS  ? 

FOR  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

SO  Numbers  in  a  Set.  96x33  inches  in  size.  On  Wal¬ 
nut  Roller.  With  Brackets,,  $5>*OQ  per  Set* 

MITCHELL’S,  NEW~ OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Excelling  all  others  in  Beauty,  Accuracy,  and  Cheapness. 
Small  Series,  $10  per  Set;  Large  Series,  $20  per  Set. 

A*  H.  BETLER  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Rupertus  Celebrated  Single  Breech-Loading  Shot-Gun  at 
$14  up.  Double-Barrel  Breech-Loaders  at  $20  up.  Muzzle 
and  Breech-Loading  Guns,  Rifles  and  Pistols,  of  approved 
English  and  American  makes.  Ail  kinds  of  sporting  im- 


List. 


price.  Send  stamp 

JOS.  C.  CHUBB  &  CO., 

719  Market  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


:cq 


WOOD, TABER  &  MORSE, 

Eaton,  Madison  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  Portable  and  Agricultural  Steam 
Engines  of  the  highest  standard,  in  every  respect,  of 
materials  and  workmanship.  Were  pioneers  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Practically  Portable  Steam  Engines,  and 
with  determined  policy  to  build  only  the  best  machinery 
from  the  best  materials,  and  in  the  best  manner  of 
construction,  and  with  continued  improvements  have 
attained  the  highest  standard  in  excellence  of  work¬ 
manship,  simplicity  of  design  and  capacity  of  power.  For 
a  quarter  of  a  century  have  maintained  their  manufacture, 
the  Standard  Portable  and  Agricultural  Engines 
•f  the  world.  Descriptive  circulars  sent  on  application. 


*  We  do  not  believe  the  improvement  has  ever  been  equalled." — Arthur's  Homs  Magazine ,  Phila. 


A  few  of  the  Best  Autographs,  showing  Improvement  from  Using 

GASKELL’S  COMPENDIUM 

(Self -Teaching  Penmanship ),  received  Recently. 


Former  Style : 


Present  Style: 


Post-office  addtess :  Thorndike,  Massachusetts. 

The  best  specimens  of  improvement  tlii9  month  come  from  Mr.  W.  Wirthwine,  205  Wade  St., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  now  bookkeeper  for  \V.  W.  Bostwick  &  Co.,  of  that  city,  his  rapid  and  neat 
penmanship  securing  hirh  the  position.  We  give  his  portrait  and  autographs  (both  old  and 
new)  below : 

[D-om  the  Methodist  Re¬ 
corder,  Pittsburgh ] 
"There  is  no  one  accom¬ 
plishment  young  folks  can 
have  that  pays  better  for  the 
time  and  expense  in  securing 


[■FV-om  the  Inter- Ocean, 

Chicago .] 

“Gaskell's  Compendium 
has  become  the  most  papular 
self-teaching  penmanship 
ever  published-  It  has  sold 
to  the  exient  of  nearly  one 
hundred  thousand,  going  to 
all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  and  writing  world, 
and  furnishing  young  people 
■with  the  material  for  self- 
instruction  at  their  own 
homes,  in  a  complete,  com¬ 
pact,  and  elegant  form. 

Thousands  of  the  best  young 
penmen  in  this  country,  it  is 
claimed,  have  learned  from 
it;  and  this  claim  is  substan¬ 
tiated  by  the  hundreds  of 
specimens  of  improvement 
in  handwriting,  copied  by  the 
photographic  process,  now 
heingpublished  inthe  maga¬ 
zines  and  other  periodicals." 

\Demoresfs  Monthly,  N.  F] 

“There  is  no  more  suro 
test  of  refinement  than  an 
elegant  handwriting,  and 
there  is  no  accomplishment 
more  rare,  because  unless 
acquired  in  youth,  it  is  difficult  to  attain  it  In  later  years. 
A  most  useful  aid  to  the  acquisition  of  a  clear,  beautiful 
Style  of  penmanship  is  Gaskell’s  Compendium.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  as  invaluable  in  the  formation  ofa 
handsome  style  of  handwriting." 

Former  Style: 


Former  Style : 


Post-office  address;  31  Maiden  Lane,  Albany,  NT.  Y. 


it.  than  a  good  handwriting. 
Hitherto  the  only  really  val¬ 
uable  instruction  in  this 
branch  has  been  confined  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  a  few 
business  colleges,  to  attend 
which  requires  both  time 
and  means.  A  new  system 
of  self-teaching,  promising 
everything  one  could  learn 
at  a  business  coilege,  and 
that  too  at  odd  hours  at  the 
fireside  at  home,  or  in  the 
office  or  other  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.  where  spare  moments 
might  be  used  for  practice 
without  a  teacher,  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Prof.  Gaskell,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire.  It 
is  very  popular  in  all  our 
leading  cities,  many  of  the 
best  penmen  now  teaching  in 
business  colleges,  and  occu¬ 
pying  positions  in  insurance 
houses,  and  as  bookkeepers, 
&c.,  in  other  establishments, 
having  learned  from  it.  It  gives,  also,  a  complete  course 
in  ladies'  penmanship  of  the  fashionable  styles,  and  is 
used  by  them  to  a  considerable  extent." 

Present  Style: 


Former  Style: 


Present  Stylet 


Post-office  address :  Brandon,  Yennomt 


GASKELL’S  COMMENT) J.  U  M  consists  of  a  fitll  series  of  C O P YT -  S L IP 
mSTRUCTTOMS,  ORU AME W  TAL 


lruc- 
ENG, lad: 

a  rapid  and 
and  nut  up. 


,  BOOK  OF 

FLOURISHING,  LETTERING,  PEW-DRAW- 

PENMANSHIP,  &c.,  &c.  By  means  of  this  self-teaching  system  any  one  can  acquire 
handwriting  at  odd  hours  without  a  teacher.  It  is  the  finest  Penmanship1  ever  published, 
la  durable  and  elegant  form.  PRICE  OWE  DOLLAR,  for  wltich  it  will  be  mailed,  prepaid,. 
Adit  sea 


anytyhere. 

jpfQf,  CU  A.  GASKELL,  Principal  Business  College*  Jersey  City,  IV,  J* 

Also,  Proprietor  Bryant  &  Stratton  College,  Manchester,  A'.  H. 

The  Penman’s  Gazette,  handsomely  illustrated,  giving  many  othen  specimens  of  improvement,  orna¬ 
mental  penmanship,  &c.,  &c.,  and  full  particulars  of  this  system  .free  to  all  who.  write  for  it.. 


XX  COT  (not  painted,  White  Duck)  $2. 


■3“  if 

* 


Makes  a  perfect  bed.  No  mattress  or  pillows  required. 
Better  than  a  hammock,  as  It  fits  the  body  as  pleasantly,  and 
Ilea  straight.  Folded  or  opened  instantly.  Self-faatening. 
It  Is  just  the  thing  for  hotels,  offices,  cottages,  camp-meet¬ 
ings,  sportsmen,  etc.  Good  for  the  lawn,  piazza,  or  “coolest 
place  in  the  house.”  Splendid  for  invalids  or  children.  Sent 
on  receipt  of  price,  or  C.  O.  D.  For  AO  cts.  extra,  with 
order,  I  will  prepay  expressaee  to  any  railroad  station  east 
of  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  Line. 
For  75  cent®,  in  \  innesota,  Missouri  and  Iowa. 

HERMON  VV.  LADI).  108  Fulton  St.,  Boston: 
207  Canal  St.,  New  York ;  165  North  Second  St.,  Philadelphia ; 
94  Market  St.,  Chicago.  Send  for  Circulars. 


TO  KEEP  jfflsSnk  H  wSHKh  os-  prevent 

IT  ■  "  Ea  IS  a  [SHI  UsEST  Secondary 

sweet%^  1  Ka  sri.  Fsr 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  docs  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  85  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free,  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  Per  pound  $1.50,  sufilclent  for  S00  gallons, 
receiver  paying  charges.  Price  lower  in  larger  quantities. 
\V.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St..  New  York. 


BH  REST  Bargains  ofiered  In  Dry 

hST®®!  MS  Uoods,  Fancy  Goods,  Clothing, 

H  i£fl  Musical  Instruments,  Watches, 

Barw.  Ess!  K§a  Clocks,  Revolvers,  Rifles,  Shot 

Km  jag}  EM  Sgljflj  Guns ;  in  fact,  Anything  and 
MWP  §gg  SsHjaag  Everything  you  mav  want  at  the 
—  Lowest  Prices  known.  Valuable 
Presents  given  to  any  one  making  np  clubs.  Our  large  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  over  10,000  articles  sent  free.  Address 
BELCHER,  JAMES  &  CO.,  Box  670,  Boston,  Mass. 


SPLENDID  PREMIUM  LIST.  ” 


We  invite  the  careful  attention  of  all 
our  friends  and  the  “  rest  of  mankind” 
to  the  remarkably  fine  list  of  Articles 
and  Books  described  in  the  following 
26  pages.  The  variety  is  very  large, 
containing  something  suitable  to  every 
circumstance,  every  occupation — for  old 
and  young — things  valuable  for  one’s 
own  use,  for  Presents  to  Friends,  for 
Holiday  Presents,  Wedding  Gifts,  etc. 

Easily  Obtained. 

There  is  not  a  town  or  neighborhood 
in  all  the  country  where  one  or  more 
persons  of  a  little  enterprise,  may  not 
secure  one,  two,  or  more  of  these  excel¬ 
lent  Premium  Articles  without  money 
outlay,  and  at  the  same  time  confer  a 
real  benefit  upon  every  person  they  shall 
influence  to  become  a  subscriber  and 
reader .  It  only  needs  the  will— the  de^ 
termination— to  accomplish  it  easily. 

Those  not  having  time  or  inclination  to 
get  them  as  premiums,  will  find  some 
smaller  articles  offered  at  the  close  of  next 
page  in  connection  with  subscriptions. 

Others  will  find  it  convenient  to 
secure  them  by  PURCHASE  at  the 
prices  named  with  each,  as  they  are  se¬ 
lected  with  special  care,  and  many  of 
them  can  be  sent  anywhere  by  mail. 

Of  Guaranteed  Quality, 

Every  Article  offered  on  the  following 
pages  is  of  the  best  Quality,  guaranteed 
to  be  just  as  described.  Every  thing  is 
New  from  the  Manufacturers — no  sec¬ 
ond-hand,  or  shop-worn,  or  unsalable 
article  is  offered.  These  facts  will  make  it 
all  the  more  desirable  to  secure  them,  as 
there  will  be  no  risk  or  fear  of  deception 
or  of  defect  in  the  quality  or  character. 

New  Premiums  This  Tear. 

The  Premium  List  may  look  familiar  to  old  sub¬ 
scribers,  because  it  contains  all  the  old  premiums 
we  could  arrange  for,  which  were  largely  called  for 
and  approved  last  year  and  are  therefore  likely  to 
be  wanted  by  others.  But  many  NEW  and  desir¬ 
able  articles  are  scattered  all  through  the  following 
pages,  whereever  the  printer  has  found  it  most  con¬ 
venient  to  arrange  them  in  making  up  the  columns. 

Carefully  PreserveThis  Premium 
Sheet  foi  future  reference.  The  Offers  go  into 
effect  Sept.  1,  1860,  and  extend  to  June  30,  1881. 


Who  Can  Get  Premiums. 

PLEASE  TAKE  NOTICE  that  no 
premium  is  offered  to  any  one  as  an  inducement  to 
become  a  subscriber.  If  the  American  Agriculturist 
is  not  good  enough  and  cheap  enough — does  not 
contain  useful  information  enough  in  its  reading 
pages,  its  many  hundreds  of  engravings,  its  trust¬ 
worthy  business  pages — to  be  worth  its  small  sub¬ 
scription  price,  DON’T  TAKE  IT. 

Those  Subscribers  who  are  in  no  premium  list, 
are,  as  members  of  the  family,  so  to  speak,  given 
an  opportunity  to  get  some  Premium  articles  at 
lower  rates  than  “  outsiders,”  as  noted  on  p.  378. 

The  Premiums  are  offered  as  remuneration  for  time, 
or  effort,  used  in  making  the  American  Agriculturist 
known  to  others ,  inviting  them  to  subscribe,  in  re¬ 
ceiving  and  forwarding  new  single  subscriptions, 
or  collecting  clubs  of  subscribers,  old  or  new.  It 
is  supposed  that  any  one  doing  this  is  himself  a 
subscriber,  except  in  the  case  of  dealers.  BUT 
any  one  may  include  his  own  name  in  a  club  of  tioo 
or  more  names  for  a  Premium. — (It  is  hardly  “  on 
the  square  ”  for  one  to  drop  his  own  subscription, 
and  send  in  the  name  of  another  member  of  his 
family,  or  other  person,  as  a  new  name.) 


Politics  Will  Rage 

during  two  or  three  months.  Any  enterprising 
man,  without  lessening  his  public  (or  political) 
duties,  may  keep  quietly  picking  up  names  of  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  thus  get  from  our  premium  list  some¬ 
thing  valuable  to  show  (or  use,  or  sell)  after  the 
“  smoke  of  battle”  in  politics  clears  away.  Be¬ 
gin  to-dsiy.  (See  “  Extra  Long  Year,”  p.  378.) 


To  Strangers. 

The  American  Agriculturist  (so  called  because 
started  in  1842,  as  a  Rural  Journal)  has  been 
greatly  enlarged,  and  widened  in  scope,  without 
change  of  name,  until  it  now  meets  the  wants  of 
ALL  classes,  in  City,  Village,  and  Country  ;  it  is  liter¬ 
ally  EVERYBODY’S  PAPER.  It  helps 
the  FAR. TVER,  the  GARDENER,  the 
FRUIT  GROWER,  the  MECHANIC, 
the  PROFESSION  AC  and  BUSINESS 
man;  it  greatly  aids  every  HOUSE-KEEP¬ 
ER  ;  it  pleases  and  instructs  the  YOUTH 
and  the  LITTLE  ONES. 

It  is  edited  with  great  care,  labor,  and  ex¬ 
pense,  to  have  every  line  reliable,  while  its  pages 
abound  in  a  great  variety  of  useful,  practical, 
reliable  information  and  suggestions. 

Every  number  contains  40  or  more  large  pages, 
well  printed  on  fine  paper,  besides  a  Tinted  Cover 
newly  Illustrated  on  each  number. 

Every  number  contains  from  60  to  lOO  new 
Engravings,  describing  a  great  variety  of  La¬ 
bor-saving,  Labor-helping  devices  and  Household 
Economies,  Animals,  Plants,  Flowers,  with  many 
Pleasing  Pictures,  etc.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses, 
by  far ,  all  other  like  journals,  and  is  wanted  by  every 
one,  in  Country ,  Village,  and  City,  no  matter  how 
many  other  journals  one  may  have. 

Its  constant  Exposures  of  Humbugs  and 
Swindling  Schemes  are  invaluable  everywhere,  and 
save  many  times  its  cost  to  almost  every  reader. 
It  admits  no  medical  advertisements,  and  no  un¬ 
trustworthy  advertisers.  Its  immense  circulation 
enables  the  Publishers  to  issue  it  at  very  low  rates, 
and  to  deal  liberally  with  subscribers  in  the  way  of 
premiums,  etc.  Taking  into  account  its  size,  its 
reliability,  its  beauty,  its  REAL  VALUE,  it  is  the 
CHEAPEST  JOURNAL  IN  THE  WORLD! 


Preraini-Girai  Explained. 

Some  who  have  not  looked  into  it, 
imagine  that  premiums  are  given  to  make 
the  paper  itself  more  attractive  ;  or  that 
expense  for  premiums  lessens  the  value 
of  the  paper  itself.  Nothing  of  the  hind, 
but  quite  otherwise,  as  witness  : 

Most  active  business  enterprises,  pub¬ 
lishing  included,  employ  agents  or  retail 
dealers  at  different  points  to  carry  on 
and  extend  the  business,  and  pay  them 
by  commissions  or  reductions  in  prices. 
The  Publishers  of  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  merely  follow  the  general  cus¬ 
tom  in  their  own  way.  It  is  very 
convenient  to  the  subscribers  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  publishers,  to  have  one 
or  more  persons  in  each  locality  who 
will  receive  and  forward  subscriptions 
and  solicit  new  names. 

But  this  Journal  circulates  so 
extensively,  and  the  profits  on  indi¬ 
vidual  subscriptions  are  so  small,  that 
a  system  of  agencies  is  impracticable; 
the  Publishers  therefore  invite  everybody 
so  disposed  to  act  as  voluntary  agents 
in  gathering  and  forwarding  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  of  both  old  and  new  readers. 
As  a  return  for  such  friendly  aid,  they 
now,  as  for  over  20  years  past,  offer  a  list 
of  good  Premium  Articles,  Boohs,  etc., 
simply  as  rewards  or  remuneration  to 
those  who  voluntarily  give  any  time  or 
attention  to  promoting  the  interests  or 
circulation  of  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  These  Premium  Articles  are 
just  as  good  as  money,  for  use,  or  for  sale 
even,  while,  by  special  facilities,  by  large 
cash  and  wholesale  purchases,  by  adver¬ 
tising  arrangements,  etc.,  the  Publishers 
are  able  to  offer  in  these  articles  much 
higher  rewards  than  they  could  in  money. 

pg~The  money  paid  for  these  premiums  comes 
from  advertising  receipts,  which  are  increased  by 
the  larger  circulation  obtained  through  premium¬ 
giving.  Much  extra  advertising  comes  through  the 
extra  premium  sheet  itself ;  in  fact,  the  paper  is 
better  and  cheaper  became  of  the  premium  enterprise. 


Some  Good  Advertisements  will  be 
found  on  pages  375  and  376, also  on  pages  405  to 
412,  and  on  three  cover  pages,  which  will  be  worth 
looking  through  for  information.  This  Journal  ex¬ 
cludes  all  medical  and  all  unreliable  advertisements 
and  advertisers.  We  aim  to  admit  only  those  who 
have  both  the  ability  and  intention  to  do  just  as  they 
promise.  When  writing  to  our  Advertisers,  please 
inform  them  where  you  saw  their  announcements. 
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It  is  Important  to 

BEAD  All  the  following 

Premium  Regulations: 

1st.  Send  subscriptions  as  fast  as  gathered  (with 
the  exact  money),  that  the  Subscribers  may  begin 
10  receive  the  Journal  at  once,  and  take  your  own 
time  to  complete  your  list  and  select  your  prem¬ 
iums.  You  can  have  all  the  time  desired  up  to  July, 
1881.  In  sending  names  for  a  premium  club, 
state  the  fact,  and  they  will  be  entered  to  your 
credit  in  a  special  Premium  Record.  You  can  close 
your  list  and  call  for  your  premiums  at  any  time 

previous  to  July  1,  1881 . 9d.  Old  and  new 

subscribers  all  count  in  Premium  Clubs  of 
two  or  more  names,  but  a  portion  at  least  should 
be  new  names  ;  it  is  partly  to  get  these 
that  we  offer  premiums  to  canvassers. .. .3d. 
Premium  clubs  may  be  from  any  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  Post-Offices,  if  all  are  gathered  and  sent  by  the 
same  person.  Clubs  may  consist  of  English  or  Ger¬ 
man  subscriptions,  or  both _ 4th.  A  Specimen 

Number  will  be  supplied  free,  when  needed  for  can¬ 
vassing,  but  extra  numbers  are  expensive,  and 
should  be  used  carefully  and  economically,  and 
where  they  will  tell.  Other  specimen  numbers  will 
be  sent,  post-paid,  to  canvassers  only,  on  receipt  of 
six  cents  for  each  copy  desired.  The  regular  price 
is  15  cents  per  number. 

Get  Premium  Names  Anywhere. 

— As  above  noted  (3),  names  for  Premium  Clubs 
can  be  gathered  from  any  number  of  post-offices, 
and  the  papers  will  be  mailed  to  each  subscriber’s 
address — but  the  names  for  any  Premium  Club 
must  all  be  sent  in  by  the  person  who  collects  them. 

0*  Subscriptions  Count  ONLY  in 
One  Premium  Ust.  —  Of  course  no 
subscription  can  count  more  than  once  for  any 
premiums  ;  or  be  counted  for  any  premium,  when 
articles  or  Books  are  taken  with  subscriptions,  at 
lower  prices,  as  offered  in  3d  column  of  this  page. 

Delivering1  the  Premiums. — All  mail- 
able  premium  articles  will  be  delivered  free  at  the 
Office,  245  Broadwav,  or  be  forwarded  by  mail, 
post-paid,  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  and 
Territories  when  no  postage  is  specified,  or  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  postage  when  any  amount  is  stated. 
Unmailable  articles  will  be  forwarded  by  freight, 
express,  or  otherwise,  as  desired  by  each  recipient, 
the  carriage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient.  The  ex¬ 
clusion  of  some  articles  from  foreign  mails,  and  the 
varying  duties  or  Custom  charges  upon  others, 
preclude  any  general  rule  for  foreign  lands.  To 
British  America,  (except  Newfoundland,) 
the  postage  to  be  prepaid  on  Mailable  Premiums  is 
10  cents  on  each  parcel,  and  nothing  over  8  ounces 
can  be  mailed.  Newfoundland  postage  is  the  same 
as  to  Postal  Union  foreign  lands.  We  will  make  all 
possible  efforts  to  accommodate  our  foreign  readers. 

Foreign  Subscription  Rates.— The 

Subscription  Rates  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(English  or  German  editions)  are  the  same  every¬ 
where,  EXCEPT  that  18  cents  per  year  additional 
for  the  extra  postage  is  reauired  when  this  Journal 
is  mailed  outside  of  the  United  States  or  the 
Canadas.  With  this  exception,  and  the  matter  of 
delivery  noted  above,  the  Premium  offers  are  uni¬ 
versal  to  all  countries  embraced  in  the  Postal  Union. 

Low  Express  Charges.— On  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  are  to  be  forwarded  by  express  or  freight, 
the  charges  will  usually  be  moderate.  The  cost  in 
any  particular  case  can  be  best  learned  at  the  express 
or  freight  office  nearest  one’s  own  residence. 

“Registering”  Premium  Articles 
flailed. — Mailable  articles,  of  2d  and  3d  class, 
can  now  be  “  Registered”  for  10  cents  extra  per 
parcel,  up  to  four  pounds.  Any  one  entitled  to  a 
premium  article  to  be  sent  by  mail  can  have  it  reg¬ 
istered  by  sending  us  this  extra  10  cents. 


GERHAN  Subscriptions  Count  in 
Premium  Eists.— The  subscription  rates  of 
the  German  ( Amerikanischer  Agriculturist)  are  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  as  for ,  the  English  Edition,  and 
any  Premium  List  may  consist  wholly  of  English  or 
of  German  subscriptions,  or  of  any  part  of  each. 

Xlie  Prices  of  Premiums,  as  given, 
are  the  lowest  regular  standard  rates  established  by 
the  manufacturers  and  dealers.  These  prices  are 
frequently  lower  than  similar  articles  of  the  same 
good  quality  are  sold  for  in  many  places. 

How  to  Send  Honey  .—Send  money  by 
Postal  Money  Order,  or  by  Checks  or  Drafts  on  New 
York  Banks  or  Bankers,  payable  to  order  of 
Orange  Judd  Company.  If  neither  of  these  is  ob¬ 
tainable,  send  the  money  by  Register  Letter,  affix¬ 
ing  stamps  both  for  the  postage  and  registry. 


Large  Pay1™  Little  Work, 

One  subscriber  obtained  each  day  (or  evening, with¬ 
out  loss  of  time),  is  25  a  month,  and  that  will  bring 
the  reward  of  good  articles  from  the  premium  list, 
worth  $95.00  either  for  use  or  sale,  or  $25.00  in 
good  Books,  or  several  smaller  articles,  worth  toge¬ 
ther  $25.00,  when  subscriptions  are  sent  at  full  rates 
($1.50  a  year).  There  are  few  places  where  there  not 
at  least  25  persons  who  would  be  much  benefited  by 
reading  the  American  Agriculturist ,  and  who  would 
take  it  if  shown  its  real  value.  In  many  single 
towns  there  are  from  fifty  to  twelve  hundred  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  premium  clubs  need  not  be  confined 
to  one  town  or  post-office. 

A  CAPITAL  BUSINESS.— While  every  sub¬ 
scriber  can  collect,  in  his  own  vicinity,  two,  five,  ten, 
twenty,  up  to  one  hundred  or  more  premium  names,  as 
many  have  done,  many  others  can  pursue  canvassing  as  a 
good  and  profitable  Business,  receive  the  premium  arti¬ 
cles,  and  sell  them  for  cash,  as  they  are  all  good,  popu¬ 
lar,  and  readily  salable.  This  has  been  done  with  great 
profit  in  years  past.  Some  make  poor  work  at  first,  but 
by  perseverance  and  learning  how  to  do  it,  they  become 
expert  and  highly  successful.  The  most  successful 
canvasser  in  this  way  is  a  Lady  who  has  thus  secured  an 
income  larger  than  is  obtained  by  most  farmers  or  pro¬ 
fessional  men.  fS"We  employ  no  ‘'Agents,"  and  issue 
no  certificates,  but  any  one  can  canvass  where  he  is 
known,  and  if  desiring  to  go  into  neighboring  towns 
can,  if  himself  trustworthy,  gel  any  needed  endorsements 
from  persons  well  known  in  his  own  section  of  country. 


HCg?-  Extra  Long  Year, 

Beginning;  To»day !— To  help  all  our 
friends  to  immediate  success  in  securing  valuable 
Premium  articles,  we  make  the  following  offer : 

Every  new  subscriber  for  1884  received  after 
Sept.  1st,  1880,  will  be  entered  at  once  upon  our 
mail  books,  and  receive,  without  charge, 
the  numbers  issued  in  18S0  after  his  name  arrives. 

(Subscribers  received  in  September,  1880,  get  the 
paper  15  months  for  a  year’s  payment ;  in  Oc¬ 
tober,  14  months;  in  November,  13  months. — ) 
g^T*  This  offer  is  to  ALT,  NEW  subscribers  for 
1881,  in  premium  clubs  or  otherwise.  So  the  form¬ 
ing  of  premium  clubs  can  Begin  at  Once. — 
The  extra  copies  offered  will  be  a  special  incentive  to 
new  subscribers.  Old  subscribers  need  no  induce¬ 
ment,  and  they  will  renew  now  for  next  year,  as 
well  as  later,  and  thus  help  swell  the  premium  club. 

|  BEGIN  AT  ONCE. 

While  the  Premiums  are  for  volume  40  {all  of 
1881),  the  collecting  of  names  can  be  best  begun  at 
once.  For  strong  Reasons  see  item  “J®”Ext.ra 
Long  Year.”  Fairs,  Political  Gatherings, 
evening  visits,  correspondence  with  fi-iends,  etc.,  can 
dll  be  used  advantageously  in  collecting  names. 


Articles  Wanted  at  a  Definite 
Time,  for  Premiums  or  otherwise,  should  be 
secured  long  enough  in  advance  to  allow  for  acci¬ 
dental  delays  in  transportation,  etc.  Remember  : 
that,  as  the  Holidays  approach,  there  will  be  an  im¬ 
mense  pressure  upon  manufacturers  and  dealers  ; 
also  upon  Express  and  Railway  Companies.  Also : 
that  when  any  articles  happen  to  be  in  large  popu¬ 
lar  demand,  the  stock  manufactured  may  some¬ 
times  be  temporarily  exhausted.  When  we  know 
in  advance  just  what  is  wanted,  we  can  have  it  ready. 
Usually  they  will  be  sent  promptly  when  called  for. 


A  GENERAL  B* RE 31 1  Ell  (For 

Subscribers  stt  CluS»  Rates).—  In  the 

Descriptions,  each  premium  is  offered  for  a  stated 
number  of  subscribers  at  the  regular  single  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  $1.50  each.  BET,  First: 
Any  one  sending  in  from  tew  to  fifty  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  the  lowest  large  Club  rate,  may  select  any 
Premium  Articles  or  Books  desired,  to  the  amount 
of  19  cents  for  each  name  sent  at  $1  a  year.  (No 
names  will  be  received  at  this  rate  unless  at  least 

ten  are  sent  by  the  same  person.) - Second: 

Anyone  sending  ahove  50  such  names  (at  $1.00 
each)  may  select  premium  articles  or  books  to  the 
amount  of  15  cents  for  each  name.  (No  com¬ 
bination  of  lists  or  transferring  of  names  to  other 
lists  will  be  allowed  under  these  two  offers.) 


PREMIUMS  and  BOOKS 

FOR 

ALL  Subscribers  (Oil  or  Hew,) 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

To  accommodate  our  friends  sending  in  their 
own  renewals  or  new  subscribers  for  1881,  when 
such  subscriptions  are  on  no  premium  list,  we  make 
the  offers  below,  which  will  give  to  every  one  de¬ 
siring  it  some  advantage  from  the  premium  list. 

(The  mode  of  delivery  and  postage,  when  any  postage 
is  required,  is  stated  with  each  premium.  For  Book 
Postage,  see  Delivery  of  Books,  page  380.) 

N.  B. — Special. — All  new  subscribers  for  1831 
under  the  following  offers,  received  in  Sept. ,  Oct. ,  or 
Nov.,  1880,  will  have  all  numbers  for  1880  issued  after 
they  come  to  hand,  without  extra  charge, 

$1.75  will  pay  for 

The  American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  18S1,  and 
also  any  Premium  Article  or  BOOK  described, 
whose  price  does  not  exceed . .50  cents. 

$9.00  will  pay  for 

The  American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1831,  and 
also  any  Premium  Articles  or  BOOKS  described, 
whose  price  does  not  exceed . OO  cents. 


$2.25  will  pay  for 

The  American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1881,  and 
also  any  Premium  Articles  or  BOOKS  described, 
whose  price  does  not  exceed . $1.30 

$9.50  will  pay  for 

The  American  Agriculturist  to  the  eud  of  1881,  and 
also  any  Premium  Articles  or  BOOKS  described, 
whose  price  does  not  exceed . $1.70 


$2.75  will  pay  for 

The  American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1881,  and 
also  any  Premium  Articles  or  BOOKS  described, 
whose  price  does  not  exceed . $9.10 

$3.00  will  pay  for 

The  American  Agriculturist  to  the  end  of  1881,  and 
also  any  Premium  Articles  or  BOOKS  described, 
whose  price  does  not  exceed . $9.50 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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GOLD  and  SILVEIi, 

Nos.  I  to  13. -Genuine  Cold  and  Sil¬ 
ver.— Beautiful  Presents.— The  old  establishment 
of  Benedict  Brothers.  171  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  has  long 
been  most  favorably  known  as  trustworthy  dealers, 
not  only  in  Watches  (  “  Benedict’s  Time”  has  become  a 
household  word  throughout  the  country),  but  also  iD  a 
large  variety  of  Diamonds  and  genuine  Gold  and  Silver 
articles  (they  deal  in  no  others),  from  the  smallest  Goid 
Ring  to  the  most  costly  Jewelry  of  alt  descriptions.  To 
meet  the  wishes  of  onr  subscribers  desiring  genuine  sol 
Id  Gold  and  Silver  articles,  of  guaranteed  quality,  for  use, 
or  for  holiday,  or  wedding,  or  other  presents,  we  select 
those  named  below.  They  are  furnished  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Benedict  Brothers,  an  ample  guarantee  as  to  their  qual¬ 
ity.  The  prices  named  are  the  lowest  at  which  they  can 
be  supplied  by  any  dealer.  The  Gold  articles  14  carat 
fine  and  upwards  (no  Jewelry,  to  wear  well,  is  over  14 
carats.)  They  are  late  beautiful  patterns  : 


No.  I  .—Cold  Locket,  exactly  the  size  of  en¬ 
graving-solid  14-carat  gold,  richly  engraved  and  very 
finely  enameled.  Arranged  for  two  pictures,  under  glass. 
Suitable  lor  Lady  or  Gentleman.  Price  $10.25.  ”  We 
will  present  it  for  Thirteen  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  and 
send  it  paid  by  Registered  Mail. 


No.  1.— I.ocket. 

No.  2 -Roman  Cold  Cross.— Solid  14- 
carat  gold.  Beautifully  beveled  edges.  Ornamented  with 
Etruscan  work.  Exact  size  shown  by  engraving.  Price 
$8.75.  This  will  be  presented  for  Eleven,  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each,  and  sent  in  Registered  Mail  post-paid. 

No.  3.-WatCh  Charm— or  14-carat  solid  gold. 
This  is  a  beautiful  shrill-toned 
Whistle.  Price,  $3.00.  This 
will  be  presented  post-paid  for 
Hgn  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  4. —  Compass 
Charm.— a  very  useful  as 
well  as  ornamental  Watch 
Charm.  14-carat  gold  case,  with 
strongglass  front,  with  accurate 
and  sensitive  needle.  Price, 
$5.75.  We  present  it  for  Seven 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
No  3.  [bailed  tree  and  Registered]. 


No.  4. 

Watch  Charm. 


No.  5.— Shawl  or  Lace  Pin. 

No.  5.— Shawl  or  Lace  Pin.— This  is  solid 
Roman  gold,  14-carat,  richly  ornamented  with  bright 
raised  work ;  very  fashionable  now.  Price  $7.25.  Pre¬ 
sented  for  Nine  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  (Registered). 

No.  6.— Sash  Pin.— (Ia  also  called  Bib  or  Baby 
Pin.)  Same  quality  and 
workmanship  as  the  Lace 
Pin  above  ;  solid  14-carat 
gold.  The  price  is  $3.00. 

Presented  and  sent  in  No‘  6-~ Sasl*  Rin- 

Registered  Mail  for  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  7.— Ladies’  Cold  Set  —  Brooch 

and  Ear"RingS.— Theengraving  faintly  shows  the 
beauty  of  the  pattern,  but  gives  the  exact  size.  They 
are  of  solid  14-c  .rat  gold,  of  the  best  workmanship,  finely 
enameled  and  ornamented  with  pearls.  The  Brooch  has 
the  improved  catch  or  hook  at  the  back  for  attaching  a 
Waich-chaltl  when  desired.  This  is  the  most  acceptable 
set  We  have  seen  for  the  cost  of  $17.00.  We  will  send 
this  Set  for  a  club  of  Eighteen  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 
(If  desired  we  Will  present  the  Brooch  separately  for 
eleven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  supply  it  for  $0.00] 
—or  the  Ear-rings  for  tell  subscriptions  [or  for  $8.001. — 
Note  that  these  are  not  the  common  5  to  10-carat  gold, 
often  sold,  but  of  the  best  14-carat  quality,  made  by  first 
Class  Jewelers.  Tills  applies  toallgold  articles,  Nos.  1-13. 

No.  8.-§eal  Ring  .•“Solid  14-<  arat  gold,  richly 
engraved  Shank]  with  flue  Bloodstone,  or  with  any  col- 


No.  8.— Seal  Ring.  No.  9.— Band  King, 

or  of  Onyx  the  recipient  may  prefer.  Send  exact  size  of 
finger  by  an  old  cheap  ring,  or  bent  wire,  or  a  hole 
cut  in  a  card.  Price  $S.50.  We  will  present  this  choice 
Ring  for  Eleven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and  send 
it  Iree  in  Registered  Mail. — A  very  Beautiful  Present. 

No.  9.— Band  Ring.  —  Solid  14-carat  gold, 
richly  engraved,  as  partly  indicated  in  the  cut.  (Send 
size  wanted,  as  above.)  Price  $4.  Presented  for  Six 
eubscrib  rs  at  $1.50  each.  [Sent  Registered  by  mail.] 

No.  10.-  Napkin  Ring,  of  solid  Sterling 
Silver,  (eight  percent  purer  than  coin),  are  heavy  and 
richly  engraved.  Size  and  pattern  shown  in  cut.  A 
beautiful  present.  Price  $3.00.  Sent  post-paid,  for 
Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $3.00.] 


at,  solid;  either  spiral  or 
button  backs  indicated 
in  engraving,  as  desired. 
A  choice  given  of  either 
polished  or  Roman  gold. 
Price  of  three,  in  either 
style,  $5.  We  present  the  set  (3)  for  7  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  [or  for  $5].  Sent  Registered  and  post-paid. 


No.  12.— Pair  Cold  Cuff  Buttons.— Soiu 

14-carat.  The  size  is  shown  in  the  engraving.  Yonf 

choice  of  either 
plain  Roman  or 
polished  gold. 
Price  $8.  We 
will  present  a 
pair  of  these 
for  Ten  sub¬ 
scriptions  at 
No.  12.  Cuff  Bultons— [3(-inch].  $1.50  each, 

sending  them  Registered  and  prepaid  to  any  point. 


No.  13.— Collar  Button.  — 

Solid  14-carat  gold.  You  can  have  your 
choice  of  either  Roman  or  polished  gold. 
Price,  §2.50.  Presented  for  Four  subscrip¬ 
tions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Mailed  post-paid.] 


No.  14,-Cora!  Jewelry.— We  have  made 
arrangements  with  t lie  well  known  house  of  Messrs. 
IIali,,  Nicoll  &  Granbery,  Nos.  20  and  22  John  Strtet, 
New  York,  for  the  supply  of  sets  of  this  very  beautiful 
jewelry.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Coral  Jewelry  is  hand¬ 
made,  there  are  no  two  sets  alike,  and  it  would  he  im¬ 
practicable  to  give  illustrations  of  many  of  them.  The 
above  is  an  engraving  of  a  selected  specimen,  which  is 
composed  of  leaves  and  flowers,  of  fine  color  and  carving; 
wh  le  others  are  made  of  fine-cut  coral  beads.  The  selec¬ 
tion  would  of  necessity  have  to  be  left  with  us,  after  the 
price  of  the  Premium  had  been  determined,  unless  the 
person  securing  it  were  here  to  select  for  himself.  We 
can  supply  the  sets  as  Premiums  as  follows :  Coral  Set, 
consisting  of  Brooch  and  Ear  Rings.  Price,  $2  50.  Four 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  Coral  Set 
larger  and  handsomer.  Price,  $7.50,  which  9  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure.  Coral  Set  cut  in  Flower  Pat¬ 
terns  (in  satin-lined  box).  Price,  $11.50, which  ^subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure.  Coral  Set  cut  in  Flower 
Patterns  (in  satin-lined  box),  Price,  $10.50,  which  19  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure.  [Or  we  will  supply 
eitlierofthe  sets  at  the  prices  named.]  All  sent  post-paid. 


No.  1 5.— Stereoscope  and  Five  Views. 

— These  instruments  afford  great  pleasure  to  both  old  and 
young  in  any  home.  The  one  we  offer  is  of  satin  wood 
frame,  with  Hood,  and  will  be  accompanied  by  five  In¬ 
teresting  views.  Supplied  to  ns  by  Willy  Wallach,  36 
Park  Row,  N.  Y.  (Other  views  can  be  purchased  of  us  at 
ten  cents  each.)  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  one,  with  five  views,  for 
$2.75.]— Expressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver  in  either  case. 

No.  1 6.— Cabinet  Photograph  Frame. 

—It  is  made  of  colored  silk  velvet,  with  nickel-plated 
moulding, door-hinges  and 
knobs  the  same,  snitahln 
for  an  Imperial-size  Pho¬ 
tograph.  Size.  8£  X  6£ 
inches,  and  very  hand¬ 
some.  From  Stirn  & 
Lyon,  20 Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $1.50.  Three  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  it  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $2.00],  The  receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

CP”  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing, 
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GOOD  BOOKS 

|  For  all  Classes  and  all  Ages.  | 

PREMIUM  OFFERS : — To  those  pro¬ 
curing  and  sending  one  to  three  NEW  Sub¬ 
scribers,  or  clubs  of  four  or  more  new  and  old 
Subscribers  to  the  American  Agriculturist ,  at  the 
r eg ular  Rates  of  $1.50  each,  we  will  PRESENT 
any  of  the  Boohs  described  on  this  and  on  the 
next  two  pages ,  as  follows  : 

BOOKS  GIVEN! 

For  One  Subscriber,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $0  50 

For  Two  Subscribers.  Books  to  the  amount  of  $1.50 

Foe  Three  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $2.25 

For  Four  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $3.20 

For  Five  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $4.10 

For  Six  Subscribers,  Books  to  the  amount  of  $5.00 

For  TEN  Subscribers,  Books  to  amount  of 

TEN  DOLLARS. 

And  another  One  Dollar’s  Worth,  for 
EACH  Subscription  above  Ten  at  $1.50— 

ij  they  arc  collected  and  forwarded  by  the  same  person. 


DELIVERY  OF  BOOKS.— All  Books 
for  Premiums  or  otherwise  will  be  delivered  at  the 
office  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  245  Broadway  ; 

OR  they  will  be  packed  and  forwarded  to  any 
address,  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  de¬ 
sired,  the  receiver  to  pay  the  charges  of  carriage; 

O  R  they  will  be  Mailed  post-paid  to  any  part  of 
United  States  or  British  America,  if  the  postage 
money  be  sent  to  us  at  the  rate  of  7  cents  for  each 
dollar’s  worth  of  Books,  (Postage  to  other  coun¬ 
tries  in  the  Postal  Union  costs  about  14  cents  on 
each  dollar’s  worth.  Kecent  British  Books,  repub¬ 
lished  here,  cannot  be  sent  to  British  countries.) 

***  N.  B. — Aside  from  the  above,  any  of  the 
following  Books  will  be  forwarded,  post-paid,  on 
receipt  of  the  price  named  for  each. 

History,  Biography,  and  Fiction. 

The  Undiscovered  Country  — By  W.  D. 

Howells.  This  novel  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  that 
Mr.  Howells  has  ever  written  ;  it  is  in  the  fascinating 
style  for  which  all  of  his  writings  are  remarkable. 
Beautifully  printed  and  tastefully  bound,  $1.50. 

The  Waverly  Novels.  —  (Sir  Walter  Scott’s 
Works.)  Porter*  Coates’  Household  Edition.— 23 Yols., 
large,  clear  type,  substantially  bound  in  cloth.  Price  per 
vol.,  $1.00,  or  $23.00  for  the  whole  set. 

Eife  of  Washington.— By  Aaron  Bancroft,  D.D. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

Eife  and  Campaigns  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte.— By  M.  A.  Arnault  and  C.  L.  F.  Panckoucke. 
Illustrated.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold,  $1.25. 

Eife  of  Sir  AValter  Scott.— By  Francis  T.  Pal- 
grave.  Cloth,  extra  gilt.  50  cts. 

Complete  Works  of  Washington  Irving. 
—6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons’  “  People’s  Edition.”  10  mo., 
from  new  stereotype  plates,  neatly  bound  in  cloth.  Price 
per  volume,  $1.25.  26  volumes,  $32.50. 

Eife  of  Kit  Carson,  the  Great  Western 
Hunter.— By  Charles  Buidett.  Illustrated.  Cloth,  ex¬ 
tra  black  and  gold.  $1.25. 

Daniel  Boone;  or,  the  Hunters  of  Ken¬ 
tucky.—  By  W.  H.  Bogert.  12mo.  Cloth.  10  illustra¬ 
tions.  $1.25. 

Daniel  Webster.  His  Eife,  Speeches, 
and  Memorials.  -By  Samuel  L.  Smucker,  LL.D. 
12mo.  Cloth.  Steel  portrait.  $1.25. 

Fleetwood’s  Eife  of  Christ.  —  Printed  on 
tinted  paper.  Attractively  hound  and  illustrated.  $1.50. 

Miss  Yonges’  Young  Folks’  Historle  — 
(T.  Y.  Crowell's  edition.)  Young  Folks’ History  of  >r- 
many,  France,  England,  Greece,  and  Rome.  Fully  i  s- 
trated.  Per  vol.  $1.50. 

Paul  and  Virginia.  —  By  Bernardine  De  St. 
Pierre.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.00. 

ASsop’s  Fables.— “  Excelsior  ”  Edition.  Cloth, 
extra  black  and  gold.  $1.00. 


Handy- Andy. — A  Tale  of  Irish  Life.  By  Samuel 
Lever.  New  Library  Edition.  Cloth,  extra  black  and 
gold.  $1.50. 

The  Scottish  Chiefs.— By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 

Illustrated.  $1.00. 

Thaddeus  of  Warsaw.— By  Miss  Jane  Porter. 
Illustrated.  $1.00. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Progress.— “  Excelsior  ”  Edi¬ 
tion.  Cloth,  extra  black  and  gold.  $1.00. 

Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  miscellaneous  works 
ol  Oliver  Goldsmith.  "  Excelsior  ”  Edition.  $1.00. 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe’s  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin. 
—Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.’s  Edition.  $2  00.  Old  Town 
Folks,  $2.00.  The  Minister’s  Wooing.  $2.00. 

Carleton’s  (Will)  Works.  —  Handsomely 
bound  in  cloth,  extra.  Illuminated  sides.  Illustrated. 
Farm  Legends,  $2.00;  Farm  Ballads,  $2.00;  Young 
Folk’s  Centennial  Rhymes,  $1.50. 

Charles  Dickens’  Complete  Works.— New 
elegant  “Excelsior”  Edition;  just  issued,  comprising  15 
volumes,  of  over  1,000  pages  each,  printed  from  new 
plates ;  large,  clear  type  ;  with  illustrations  by  Cruilt- 
sliank,  Leech,  and  other  artists  specially  chosen  for  the 
work  by  Charles  Dickens.  Bound  in  cloth,  black  and 
gold.  Price  $1.50  per  volume,  or  $22.60  for  the  set ,  put 
up  in  neat  box. 

Poetry. 

Eo well’s  (James  Russell)  Poems.— House¬ 
hold  Edition,  neatly  hound  in  cloth.  $2.00. 

Alice  Cary’s  Ballads,  Eyries  and  Hymns. 
—Popular,  illustrated  edition.  $2.25. 

Phoebe  Cary’s  Poems  of  Faith,  Hope 
and  Eove,  with  portrait.  $1.50. 

Poe’s  (Edgar  Allan)  Eife  and  Poems. — 
Handsomely  hound  in  cloth,  gilt  top  and  sides.  $1.50. 

Adelaide  A.  Proctor’s  Poems,  with  Memoir 
and  Portrait.  Blue  and  gold.  $1  25. 

Owen  Meredith’s  Eucile  and  Other 
Poems. — Illustrated.  Paper.  50c  . 

Bryant’s  (Wm.  Cullen)  Poems.— Household 
Edition,  bound  in  cloth.  $2.00. 

Ealla  Rookh. — By  Thomas  Moore.  With  Illustra¬ 
tions  and  Explanatory  Notes.  Cloth,  extra.  $1.00. 

Whittier’s  (John  Greenleaf)  Poems.— 
Household  Edition.  Cloth,  binding  uniform  with  Long¬ 
fellow.  $2.00. 

Eongfellow’s  (H.  Wadsworth)  Poems, 

complete.  Household  Edition.  Handsomely  and  sub¬ 
stantially  bound  in  cloth.  $2.00. 

Gems  from  the  American  Poets.— With 
biographical  notes  by  Rev.  Rufus  W.  Griswold,  D.  D. 
Cloth  extra.  60  cents. 

The  Standard  Rritish  Poets.— Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Scott,  Byron,  Goldsmith,  Milton,  Cowper, 
etc.,  etc.  “Excelsior  Edition.”  Just  published.  New 
type  ;  new  electrotype  plates.  Each  volume  complete 
with  notes  and  memoirs.  Price  per  volume,  plain  edi¬ 
tion,  extra  cloth  binding,  tinted  paper,  gold  titles,  etc., 
$1.00.  Red  line  edition,  tinted  paper,  red  line  borders, 
beveled  boards,  gilt  edges,  etc.,  $1.50  per  volume. 

Juvenile. 

Maggie,  the  Fisherman’s  Daughter. — A 

collection  of  interesting  English  stories.  50c. 

Children  of  the  Abbey.— By  Regina  Maria 
Roche.  Illustrated.  $1.00. 

Robinson  Crusoe.- Life  and  Adventures  of.  By 
Daniel  De  Foe.  Over  10  Illustrations.  $1.00. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson;  or.  The  Ad¬ 
ventures  of  A  Father  and  his  Four  Sous 
on  a  Desert  Island.— “Excelsior”  Edition.  $1.00. 

Fifty  Pictures  and  Stories  for  the  Eittle 
Ones.— By  Mrs.  S.  G.  Ashton,  90c. 

Wonders  of  the  Great  Deep;  or.  Curiosities 
of  the  Ocean.  By  P.  H.  Gosse.  50  illustrations.  12mo. 
Cloth.  $1.25. 

Dr.  John  Hall’s  Familiar  Talks  with 

Roys.  50  cents. 

Alice  and  Phoebe  Cary’s  Ballads  for  Eit- 
tlo  Folks.— Edited  by  May  Clommer.  Illustr’d.  $1.50. 

Andersen’s  Hans)  Fairy  Tales.— A  new 

translation.  By  Mrs.  H  B.  Pauli.  Adapted  and  arranged 
for  young  people.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  black 
and  gold.  $1.25. 

Arabian  Might’s  Entertainments;  or 
The  Thousand  and  One  Nights.— 60  illustra¬ 
tions.  536  pages.  $1.00. 

Adventures  of  Rob  Roy.— By  James  Grant. 
Illustrated.  12mo.  Cloth.  $1.25. 


RURAL  BOOKS.* 

Here  is  an  opportunity,  not  only  for  individuals  to  ob¬ 
tain  good  books  for  themselves  and  families,  free,  but 
also  for  the  Farmers  of  a  neighborhood  to 
unite  their  efi’orts  in  raising  a  clnb  of 
subscribers,  and  through  these  premi¬ 
ums  get  ait  Agricultural  Eibrary  for  the 
geueral  u*e  of  all.  Let  some  enterprising, 
public-spirited  farmer  in  every  neighborhood  start  this 
matter,  ask  his  neighbors  to  help  make  up  a  list,  and 
thousands  of  such  Libraries  will  be  established  all  over 
the  country,  which,  with  the  copies  of  the  Agriculturist 
thus  scattered,  will  have  a  wonderful  influence  in  de¬ 
veloping  thought,  increasing  intelligence  and  awakening 
inquiry,  and  the  increased  profit  resulting  will  he  beyond 
estimate.  Remember  that  by  gathering  a  club  of  ten  or 
more  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  you  get  for  yourself  or 
your  club,  $10.00  worth  of  Good  Books,  and  One  Dol¬ 
lar’s  worth  more  for  every  such  subscription  over  ten. 
An  unprecedented  opportunity  to  get  a  Library  of  $10, 
$20,  $50,  or  even  $100  worth,  or  more,  of  Good  Books. 

Farm  and  Carden. 

Farm  Implements  and  Farm  Machin¬ 
ery.— By  John  .T.  Thomas.  A  new,  revised,  and  en¬ 
larged  edition.  Fully  illustrated.  Handsomely  bound. 
Tinted  paper,  $1.50. 

New  American  Farm  Book.— By  R.  L.  and 

L.  F.  Allen.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition.  This  work 
comprises  all  that  can  be  well  condensed  into  an  availa¬ 
ble  volume  of  its  kind.  Substantially  bound,  and  print¬ 
ed  on  tinted  paper.  $2.50. 

Talks  on  Manures.— By  Joseph  Harris,  author 
of  “  Harris  on  the  Pig,”  “  Walks  and  Talks  on  the 
Farm,”  “  Talks  on  Farm  Crops,”  etc.  An  entirely  new 
volume,  full  of  practical  and  valuable  information.  $1.50. 

How  Crops  Grow.— By  Prof.  Samuel  W.  John¬ 
son  of  Yale  College.  A  Treatise  on  the  Chemical  Com¬ 
position,  Structure,  and  Life  of  the  Plant.  The  book  is 
invaluable  to  all  farmers.  Bound  in  cloth,  $2.00. 

How  Crops  Feed.— By  the  same  author.  A 
Treatise  on  the  Atmosphere  and  the  Soil,  as  related  to 
the  Nutrition  of  Agricultural  Plants.  This  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  companion  book  to  “How  Crops  Grow.”  Bound 
in  cloth.  $2.00. 

Gardening  for  Pleasure.— By  Peter  Hender¬ 
son.  A  Guide  to  Amateurs  in  the  Fruit,  Vegetable,  and 
Flower  Garden.  Full  Directions  for  the  Greenhouse, 
Conservatory,  and  Window  Garden.  $1.50. 

Gardening  for  Profit.— By  Peter  Henderson, 
The  recognized  standard  work  on  Market  and  Family 
Gardening.  Fully  illustrated.  Neatly  bound  and  print¬ 
ed  on  flue  paper.  $1.50. 

Farm  Gardening  and  Seed  Growing. — 

By  Francis  Brill.  Has  full  directions  for  growing  and 
saving  seed  for  the  market.  Bound  in  cloth  and  printed 
on  tinted  paper.  $1.00. 

Waring’*  Elements  of  Agriculture..— By 

Geo.  E.  Waring,  Jr.  A  Book  for  Young  Farmers.  Hard¬ 
ly  any  one  is  so  wise  that  he  will  not  learn  something  of 
value  from  the  perusal  of  this  work  ;  no  one  is  so  ignor¬ 
ant  or  undeveloped  that  he  can  not  generally  understand 
it;  and  no  farmer  or  farmer's  son  can  study  it  thorough¬ 
ly  without  being  a  better  and  more  successful  cultivator 
than  before.  Carefully  Revised.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Money  In  tke  Garden.— By  P.  T.  Quinn.  A 
Vegetable  Manual  prepared  with  a  view  to  Economy  and 
Profit.  The  author  gives  in  a  plain,  practical  style,  in- 
structions  on  kitchen  garden,  market  garden,  and  field 
culture.  Illustrated.  $1.50. 

Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden.— By  Rev.  E. 
P.  Roe.  The  author  shows  us  how,  after  four  years’ 
experience,  he  evoked  a  profit  of  $1,000  from  his  garden, 
and  this  while  carrying  on  pastoral  and  literary  labors. 
Cloth,  $1.50. 

Irrigation  for  tlie  Farm,  Garden,  and 
Orchard. —  By  Henry  Stewart.  This  work  is  offered 
to  those  American  Farmers,  and  other  cultivators  of 


*  For  titles  and  descriptions  of  over  Three  Hundred 
additional  Rural  Works,  which  we  offer  as  premiums,  send 
six  cents  to  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  245  Broadway.  New 
York,  for  their  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Rural  Books, 
1880.  It  comprises  80  large  pages  beautifully  printed  on 
tinted  paper,  contains  125  engravings,  and  makes  a  su¬ 
perb  reference  book  for  Architects.  Artisans,  Fanners, 
Florists,  Fruit  Growers,  Gardeners,  Housekeepers,  Stock 
Raisers,  etc.  The  books  described  in  the  above  Cata 
logne,  are  furnished  for  premiums  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions,  as  those  enumerated  in  this  Premium  Sheet. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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the  Soil,  who,  from  painful  experience,  can  readily  ap¬ 
preciate  the  losses  which  result  from  the  scarcity  of 
water  at  critical  periods,  as  well  as  to  those  enterprising 
pioneers  whose  efforts  are  showing  it  to  be  possible 
to  reclaim  from  sterility  the  so-called  “  Great  American 
Desert.”  Fully  Illustrated.  Tinted  paper.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Gardening  for  the  South.— How  to  Grow 
Vegetables  and  Fruits.  By.  ffm.  N.  White.  An  ad¬ 
mirable  treatise  on  gardening  which  ranks  among  the 
most  useful  horticultural  works  of  the  present  day. 
Cloth,  $2.00, 

Fruits  and  Flowers. 

The  Window  Flower-Garden.— By  Julius 
J.  Heinrich.  The  author  is  a  practical  florist,  and  this 
entertaining  volume  embodies  his  personal  experiences 
in  Window  Gardening  during  a  long  period.  All  who 
desire  to  beautify  their  homes,  especially  during  the  win¬ 
ter  months,  should  have  this  book.  More  than  70  illus¬ 
trations  add  materially  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  work. 
Cloth  bound,  tinted  paper.  75c. 

American  Graj>e  Growing  and  Wine 
Making'.— By  George  Husmann,  Professor  of  Horticul¬ 
ture  in  the  University  of  Missouri,  with  contributions 
from  well  known  Grape  Growers,  giving  a  wide  range  of 
experience.  Theauthorof  this  volume  is  the  recognized 
authority  on  Grape  Growing  and  Wine  Making  in  the 
United  States.  His  reputation  likewise  extends  all  over 
Europe.  The  work  is  a  complete  guide  for  novices  in 
the  culture  of  the  vine,  also  a  summing  up  of  everything 
of  importance  and  value  bearing  upon  this  industry.  In 
order  to  adapt  it  to  all  latitudes  the  author  embodies  the 
methods  and  opinions  of  eminent  grape  cultivators  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  This  volume  is  fully  illustrated, 
handsomely  bound,  and  is  printed  on  tinted  paper.  $1.50. 

New  Kooks  of  Flowers.— By  Joseph  Breck. 
The  best  work  of  the  kind.  12mo.  Neat  cloth  cover.  $1.75. 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit.  —  By 
P.  T.  Quinn,  Practical  Horticulturist.  If  one  wishes 
to  raise  pears  intelligently,  and  with  the  best  results, 
he  must  know  first  the  character  of  his  soil,  the  best 
mode  of  preparing  it,  the  best,  varieties  to  select  under 
existing  conditions,  the  best  mode,  of  planting,  pruning, 
fertilizing,  grafting,  and  utilizing  the  ground  before  the 
trees  come  into  bearing,  and  finally  of  gathering  and 
packing  for  market.  The  hope  of  furnishing  practical 
information  on  all  these  points  has  induced  the  author  to 
endeavor  to  draw  for  others  the  same  lessons  which  years 
of  practical  experience  have  afforded  him.  Illustrated. 
Cloth,  12mo.  $1.00. 

Grape  Culturlst.— By  Andrew  S.  Fuller.  This  is 
one  of  the  best  works  on  the  Culture  of  Hardy  Grapes. 
Fully  illustrated,  -with  engravings  showing  how  to  plant, 
train,  graft,  etc-.,  etc.  Bound  in  cloth,  $1.50. 

Practical  Floriculture. — By  Peter  Henderson. 
One  of  the  most  popular  Guides  to  the  successful  Propa¬ 
gation  and  Cultivation  of  Florists’  Plants.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  valu¬ 
able  matter.  $1.50. 

Small  Fruit  Culturlst.— By  Andrew  S.  Fuller. 
This  book  covers  the  whole  ground  of  Propagation,  Cul¬ 
ture,  Varieties,  Packing  for  Market,  etc.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Winter  Greeneries  at  Home.— By  Rev.  E.  A. 
Johnson,  D.  D.  A  most  excellent  guide  to  successful 
House-gardening.  Beautifully  bouud  in  cloth,  black  and 
gold.  $1.00. 

Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours. — By  John 

Robinson.  A  complete  Practical  Guide  to  the  Amateur. 
Illustrated  with  full-page  colored  plates.  Clolh.  $1.50. 

Every  Woman  Her  Own  Flower  Gar¬ 
dener.— A  Handy  Manual  of  Flower  Gardening  for 
Ladies.  By  “  Daisy  Eyebright.”  Paper  covers,  50c.  ; 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.— 

Profusely  illustrated,  and  with  six  full-paged  colored 
plates.  Paper  covers,  50c.;  cloth,  $1.00. 

The  Fruit  Garden.— By  P.  Barry.  A  most  prac¬ 
tical,  comprehensive,  and  profusely  illustrated  work, 
treating  fully  on  the  cultivation  of  Fruits  of  every  vari¬ 
ety,  and  all  the  information  required  for  successful  fruit 
growing.  Fully  illustrated,  Bouud  in  cloth,  and  printed 
on  tinted  paper.  $2.50. 

Mohr  on  the  Grape  Vine.— This  is  a  very  plain 
discussion  of  the  structure  of  the  Vine,  and  the  principles 
involved  in  its  pruning,  training,  and  cultivation  gener¬ 
ally,  By  Prof.  Frederick  Mohr.  Illustrated.  Cloth. 
12mo.  $1.00. 

Parsons  on  the  Rose.— A  Treatise  on  the  Prop¬ 
agation.  Culture,  and  History  of  the  Rose.  New  and 
Revised  Edition.  The  Rose  is  the  only  flower  that  can 
be  said  to  have  a  history.  It  is  popular  now,  and  was  so 
centuries  ago.  In  his  work  upon  the  Rose,  Mr.  Parsons 
inis  gathered  up  the  curious  legends  concerning  the 
flower,  and  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  esteem  in  which  it  was 
held  in  former  times.  A  simple  garden  classification  has 


been  adopted,  and  the  leading  varieties  under  each  class 
enumerated  and  briefly  described.  The  chapters  on  mul¬ 
tiplication,  cultivation,  and  training,  are  very  full,  and 
the  work  is  altogether  one  of  the  most  complete  before  the 
public.  Illustrated.  By  Samuel  B.  Parsons.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture.— By  Joseph  J 
White,  a  practical  grower.  Contents  : — Natural  History. 
— History  of  Cultivation.—  Choice  of  Locations. — Pre¬ 
paring  the  Ground.— Planting  the  Vines. — Management 
of  Meadows. — Flooding. — Enemies  and  Difficulties  Over¬ 
come. — Picking. — Keeping. — Profit  and  Loss.— Letters 
from  Practical  Growers— Insects  Injurious  to  the  Cran¬ 
berry.  This  is  one  of  the  very  best  and  most  practical 
works  upon  Cranberry  Culture  that  have  ever  been  issued. 
Illustrated.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

Horses. 

The  American  Reformed  Horse  Hook.— 

By  Prof.  Geo.  H.  Dadd.  A  treatise  on  the  Causes,  Symp- 
tons,  and  Cure  of  every  Disease  incident  to  the  Horse, 
including  all  Diseases  peculiar  to  America.  Embracing 
also  full  details  of  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management 
on  the  Reformed  System  of  Practice.  Cloth  binding,  full 
gilt,  black.  $2.50. 

Hints  to  Horse  Keepers.— By  Henry  Wm. 
Herbert  (Frank  Forester).  A  complete  Manual  to  Horse¬ 
men.  A  complete  guide  to  Breeding,  Buying,  Training, 
and  using  horses.  It  stands  unrivalled  among  American 
books.  Cloth.  $1.75. 

The  Modern  Horse  Doctor.— By  Prof.  Geo. 
H.  Dadd.  Containing  practical  observa  ions  on  the 
Causes,  Nature,  and  Treatment  of  Diseases  and  Lame¬ 
ness  in  Horses.  Illustrated.  Bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

The  Perclteron  Horse.— Translated  from  the 
French  of  Chas.  Du  Huys.  A  complete  descriptive  work 
ou  the  various  qualities  of  this  breed  of  horse,  including 
tests  of  endurance,  speed,  etc.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot.  — By  William 
Miles.  The  object  of  this  book  is  to  communicate  in  the 
most  familiar  language  possible,  the  result  of  several 
years’  observation  and  of  much  tedious  experiment,  un¬ 
dertaken  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  what  mode  of  shoe¬ 
ing,  system  of  stabling,  and  quantity  of  exercise  promised 
the  fairest  prospect  of  preserving  the  foot  of  the  horse  in 
soundness  and  comfort  to  himself,  and  usefulness  to 
others.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine. 

Keeping;  One  Cow.— This  work  is  a  collection 
of  Prize  Essays,  and  selections  from  a  number  of  other 
essays,  with  editorial  notes,  suggestions,  etc.  This  new 
book  gives  the  latest  information,  and  in  a  clear  and 
condensed  form,  upon  the  management  of  a  single  milch 
cow.  Illustrated  with  full  page  engravings  of  the  most 
famous  dairy  cows.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

American  Cattle.— By  Lewis  F.  Allen.  Their 
History,  Breeding,  and  Management.  It  explains  how 
to  improve  nerds  of  American  Cattle,  by  an  orderly 
methodical  system,  and  is  the  best  practical  Cattle 
Breeder’s  book.  Bound  in  cloth.  $2.50. 

Swine  Husbandry*— By  F.  D.  Coburn.  A  new 
and  complete  work  on  the  Management  and  Breeding  of. 
Swine  in  large  numbers  for  market.  Fully  illustrated. 
Cloth  hound.  $1.75. 

American  Cattle  Doctor.— By  Prof.  Geo.  H. 
Dadd.  Gives  the  necessary  information  for  Preserving 
the  health  and  Curing  the  diseases  of  Oxen,  Cows,  Sheep, 
and  Swine,  and  many  valuable  recipes  on  Farm  and 
Dairy  Management.  Bound  in  cloth.  $1.50. 

American  Reformed  Cattle  Doctor.— By 
Prof.  Geo.  H.  Dadd.  A  complete  work  on  all  theDiseases 
of  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Swine,  embracing  all  Diseases 
peculiar  to  American  Cattle,  including  the  Cattle  Plague 
and  Trichina.  Elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  gold  back.  $2.50. 

Harris  on  the  Pig.— By  Joseph  Harris.  A  com¬ 
plete  guide  for  raising  the  various  English  and  Ameri¬ 
can  breeds  of  Swine,  and  the  value  of  using  thoroughbred 
stock  for  improving  ordinary  herds  of  Swine.  Cloth. 
Fully  illustrated.  $1.50. 

Tlie  Shepherd’s  Manual.— By  Henry  Stewart. 
A  new  valuable  and  practical  work,  showing  how  to 
manage  a  Flock,  treat  every  Sheep  Disease,  and  to  suc¬ 
cessfully  breed  Sheep  for  market.  Cloth.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  $1.50. 

Guenon’s  Treatise  on  Milch  Cows.— An 

interesting  work,  giving  new  and  peculiar  directions, 
and  many  illustrative  engravings,  for  determining  by 
natural  marks  or  external  signs,  the  quality  and  quantity 
of  milk  a  cow  will  give,  length  of  time  she  will  continue 
in  milk,  etc.,  with  introductory  remarks  of  forty  pages 
on  the  Cow  and  Dairy.  Cloth.  75  cents. 

Tlie  Soiling  of  Cattle.— By  Josiah  Quincy,  with 
a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  Illustrated  from  Experience, 
and  an  Address  containing  Suggestions  believed  to  be 
useful  to  all  farmers.  This  little  book  can  not  fail  to  be 
read  with  interest  by  farmers  generally.  $1.25. 


Poultry. 

Tlie  Practical  Poultry  Keeper. —By  L. 

Wright.  The  Standard  American  Poultry  Book.  Cloth, 
Finely  Illustrated.  $2.00. 

Poultry  ISreecliug.— By  Geo.  K.  Geyelin,  C.  E. 
Teaching  how  to  successfully  raise  Poultry  on  a  large 
scale.  Cloth.  $1.25. 

An  Egg  Farm.— The  Management  of  Poultry  in 
Large  Numbers.  By  H.  H.  Stoddard.  A  most  valuable 
work.  75c. 

Saunders’  Domestic  Poultry.— By  Simon  II. 
Saunders.  A  Practical  Treatise  on  tlie  Preferable  Breeds 
of  Farm  Yard  Poultry,  their  History  and  Leading  Char¬ 
acteristics:  with  Complete  Instructions  for  Breeding  and 
Fattening,  including  Preparing  for  Exhibition  at  Poultry 
Shows,  etc.  Very  fully  illustrated.  75  cents. 

"Wright’s  Rrahma  Fowl.— Contents.— Chapter 
I.  Tlie  Origin  of  Brahmas.— Chapter  II.  Economic 
Qualities  and  Management  of  tlie  Brahma  as  a  Stock 
Fowl.— Chapter  III.  Characteristics  of  Dark  and  Light 
Brahmas  as  Bred  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  IV".  The 
Practical  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  Brah¬ 
mas  for  Exhibition.— Chapter  Y.— The  Judging  of  Brah¬ 
mas.  Elegantly  illustrated.  Cloth.  $2.50. 


Household  Works. 

Skillful  Housewife;  or,  Complete  Guide  to 
Cookery,  Household  Duties,  Care  of  Health,  Education 
of  Children,  etc.  75  cts. 

Cooking  School  Text-Rook,  and  House-keep¬ 
ers’  Guide  to  Cookery  and  Management.  By  Juliet 
Corson.  $1.25. 

Wliat  the  Grocers  Sell  Us.  —  A  Manual  for 
Buyers.  By  P.  H.  Felker.  Containing  the  Natural  His¬ 
tory  and  Process  of  Manufacture  of  all  Grocer’s  Goods; 
also  their  Adulterations,  and  How  to  Detect  them:  Rates 
of  Tare,  as  allowed  by  Custom  and  Law;  Tables  of 
Weight,  Measures,  Moneys,  etc,  Tlie  whole  being  de¬ 
signed  as  a  Guide  to  aid  in  the  Purchasing  of  Goods, 
$1.00. 

Jenny  June’s  Cook  Rook.— $1.50. 

Common  Sense  In  the  Household.— By 

Marion  Harland.  $1.75. 

Dick’s  Encyclopedia  of  Practical  Re¬ 
cipes  and  Processes.— Published  by  Dick  &  Fitz¬ 
gerald.  Containing  over  6,400  recipes  ;  embracing  thor¬ 
ough  information  in  plain  language,  applicable  to  almost 
every  possible  industrial  requirement.  600  pages,  royal 
8vo.  Cloth.  $5.00. 

Inquire  Within;  or,  3,700  Facts  for  tlie  People. 
$1.50. 

Young  House-keeper’s  Friend.  —  By  Mrs. 
Cornelius.  Full  of  Valuable  Hints  and  Recipes  for 
Household  Duties.  $1.50. 

Flowers— Their  Language,  Poetry,  Sentiment,  etc. 
Colored  plates  of  Bouquets.  Illuminated  covers,  gilt 
edges.  $1.50. 

44  What  Shall  We  Do  To-night;”  or,  Social 
Amusements  for  Evening  Parties.— Printed  on  fi  e,  toned 
paper.  Illustrated.  Illuminated  cover.  $2.00. 

Henry  T.  Williams’  Household  Series.— 
All  handsomely  bound.  Fully  illustrated.  Printed  on 
tinted  paper.  Per  vol.,  $1.50.  Beautiful  Homes ;  House¬ 
hold  Elegancies ;  Ladies’  Fancy  Work;  Window  Garden¬ 
ing;  Evening  Amusements. 

Hints  on  Household  Taste.  —  By  Chas.  L. 
Eastiake.  Edited  for  American  readers  by  C.C.  Perkins. 
Illustrations  and  colored  plates.  Cloth.  $3.50. 

Putnam’s  Series  of  Art  Hand-Books.— 
Edited  by  Susan  M.  Carter,  Sup't  of  Women’s  Art  School, 
Cooper  Union.  16mo.  Per  vol.,  50  cents.— I.  Sketching 
from  Nature,  27  Illustrations.— II.  Landscape  Painting 
in  Oil  Colors.— III.  Flower  Painting,  12  Illustrations.— 
IV.  Figure  Drawing.— V.  An  Artistic  Treatise  on  the 
Human  Figure. 

Sensible  Etiquette  of  the  Rest  Society. — 

Customs,  Manners,  Morals,  and  Home  Culture.  By  Mrs. 
H.  O.  Ward.  Cloth,  extra.  $2.00. 


Architectural  Works. 

House  Plans  for  Everybody.— By  S.  B.  Reed. 

This  valuable  new  work  meets  the  wants  of  persons  of 
moderate  means,  and  is  already  among  the  Standard 
Architectural  Books.  It  gives  an  estimate  of  tlie  quantity 
of  every  article  used  in  constructing  a  house  from  any  of 
the  Plans  given  in  the  book.  The  designs  are  for  dwell¬ 
ings  costing  from  $250  to  $8,000,  so  that  any  one  intend¬ 
ing  to  build  should  find  something  of  value  in  the  book. 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  black  and  gold.  $1.50. 

Country  and  Suburban  Houses.— By  Daniel 
T.  Atwood.  Showing  Designs  of  Low  and  Medium  Cost, 
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with  Hints  on  the  Selection  of  a  Site  and  following  it  up 
to  the  Completion  of  a  House.  Cloth.  Amply  illus¬ 
trated  SI. 50. 

Downing’s  Dandscape  Gardening.— By  A. 
J.  Downing.  A  Treatise  on  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Landscape  Gardening,  adapted  to  North  America  ;  with 
a  view  to  the  Improvements  of  Country  Residences, 
Comprising  directions  for  laying  out  grounds,  the  des¬ 
cription  and  cultivation  of  hardy  trees,  decorative  ac 
companiroents  of  the  house  and  grounds,  the  formation 
of  pieces  of  artificial  water,  flower  gardens,  etc. — with 
Remarks  on  Rural  Architecture  by  the  late  A.  J.  Down 
mg,  Esq  Together  with  a  Supplement  by  Henry  Win- 
t-hrop  Sargent,  bringing  some  account  of  new  shrubs 
and  trees  down  to  date.  Beautifully  illustrated,  with 
thirty-nine  engravings  on  wood,  six  on  stone,  and  six  on 
steel,  one  of  which  is  a  fine  portrait  of  the  author. 
Cloth.  $6.50. 

Mural  Architecture.— By  L.  F.  Allen.  Practical 
Plans  foi  the  Construction  of  Convenient  Farm  Houses, 
Cottages.  Barns.  Sheds,  Wagon  Houses,  etc.,  etc.  Illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

Harney’s  Hams,  ©Ht-lSuildfngs,  and 

Fences.- Handsomely  hound  in  cloth.  Quarto.  $4.00. 

JSicknell’s  Stables’,  Out  -  Buildings, 
Fences,  and  miscellaneous  Details.— Bound 
in  cloth.  Quarto  $2.50 

MoncUton’s  National  Carpenter  and 
Joiner.— A  Complete  Work  on  the  whole  Science  of 
Carpentry,  Joinery.  Roofing,  etc.  Fully  illustrated. 
Bound  in  cloth  Quarto.  $5.00. 

Palliser’s  Model  Moines.— A  new  Work,  con¬ 
taining  Designs  for  Suburban  Houses.  Neatly  hound  in 
cloth.  $1.00 

ISicknell’s  Specimen  Book.- Containingsone 
hundred  Designs  of  Houses,  selected  from  the  best  Ar 
chitectural  publications,  and  valuable  to  builders  and  all 
who  contemplate  building.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth. 
$1.00. 

Weidenmann’s  Beautifying  Country 
Homes.  —  By  J.  Weidenmann,  Landscape  Gardener. 
This  magnificent  work  is  illustrated  not  only  with  nu¬ 
merous  fine  wood-engravings,  but  also  with  seventeen 
full-page  and  seven  double-page  colored  lithographs  of 
places  already  improved,  showing  Buildings,  Walks, 
Trees,  Shrubs,  etc.  in  short,  bringing  the  places  directly 
to  the  eye,  of  the  reader.  It  is  a  most  elegant  and  useful 
work.  Quarto.  Cloth.  $15.00. 

Detail  Cottage  and  Constructive  Archi¬ 
tecture.— The  standard  work  on  Details— an  invalua¬ 
ble  aid  to  Architects,  Builders,  Carpenters,  etc.  Bound 
elegantly  in  cloth.  Largo  quarto.  $10.00. 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.— Com¬ 
plete  iu  two  volumes— containing  upwards  of  1,500  De¬ 
signs.  Plans,  and  Details  for  City,  Country.  Suburban, 
and  Village  Houses.— This  has  long  been  considered  one 
of  the  best  works  on  the  subject.  Beautifully  bound  in 
cloth— gold  back  and  sides,  quarto.  Per  volume,  $7.50 

Woodward’s  Cottages  ant!  FarmHouses. 
—Containing  Designs  of  low-priced  Houses  and  Out 
Buildings.  Cloth.  $1.00. 

Books  on  Alphabets.  —  Copley’s  Plain  and 
Ornamental  Alphabets,  $3.00.— Woodward's  Fancy  and 
Ornamental  Alphabets,  $6.00.— Ames’  Alphabets,  $1.50. 


Miscellaneous. 

Quinfoy’s  New  55ee-K.eeping.— The  Mysteries 
of  Bee-Keeping  Explained.  Revised  by  L.  C.  Root. 
Combining  the  results  of  Fifty  Years'  Experience,  with 
the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions,  and  presenting  the 
most  approved  methods,  forming  a  complete  guide  to 
successful  Bee  Culture.  It  is  the  latest  and  best  work  on 
the  subject,  Illustrated  with  one  hundred  engravings, 
and  a  portrait  of  the  late  M.  Qninbv.  Beautifully  bound 
in  cloth  $1.50. 

Draining  for  Profit  and  Health.— By  Geo. 
E  Waring,  Jr.,  Engineer  of  the  Drainage  of  Central 
Park,  New  York.  A  revised  and  enlarged  edition,  treat¬ 
ing  fully  and  practically  on  the  land  to  be  drained.  How 
Drains  Act,  How  to  Make  Drains,  What  Draining  Costs, 
Will  it  Pay?  etc.,  etc.  Nearly  fifty  illustrations. 
Bound  in  cloth  $1.50. 

Harris’  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation. 

—By  Thaddeus  William  Harris,  M.  D.  Enlarged  and 
Improved.  With  additions  from  the  author’s  manu¬ 
scripts  and  original  notes.  Illustrated  by  Engravings 
drawn  from  Nature  by  Charles  L.  Flint,  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  This 
work  is  fully  illustrated  with  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  fine  wood-cuts,  and  eight  beautiful  steel-plates,  full- 
page  size,  containing  ninety-five  figures.  Published  in 
two  beautiful  editions;  one  plain,  with  steel  engravings, 
extra  cloth;  the  other  in  extra  cloth,  beveled  boards,  red 


edges,  engravings  colored  with  great  accuracy.  Octavo. 
640  pages.  Plain,  $4.00.  Cloth.  $6.50. 

Dyman’s  Cotton  Culture.  — By  Joseph  B. 
Lyman.  A  complete  manual  for  Cotton  growing,  for 
those  not  familiar  with  this  crop.  It  discusses  climate, 
the  farm,  stock,  implements,  preparation  of  soil,  and 
planting,  cultivation,  picking,  ginning,  baling,  and  mar¬ 
keting,  and  gives  a  calendar  of  monthly  operations.  Also 
the  extent  of  the  cotton  lands,  the  varieties  of  the  cot. 
ton  plant,  insects  and  diseases  that  molest  it,  valuable 
statistics  and  suggestions,  etc.  An  additional  chapter 
has  been  prepared  by  J.  R.  Sypher,  Esq.,  upon  Cotton 
Seed  and  its  Uses,  giving  the  details  of  manufacturing  the 
oil  The  work  contains  a  colored  map  of  the  Cotton  Lands 
of  the  United  States,  besides  other  illustrations.  $1.50. 

Scribner’s  Dumber  and  Dog  Book  for  Ship 
Builders.  Boat.  Builders,  Lumber  Merchants,  Farmers, 
and  Mechanics.  By  J.  M.  Scribner,  A.  M.  It  gives  cor¬ 
rect  measurement  of  Scantling,  Boards,  Plank,  Cubical 
Contents  of  Square  and  Round  Timber,  Saw  Logs,  re¬ 
duced  to  Board  Measure,  by  DOYLE’S  RULE,  Specific 
Gravity  and  Weight  of  Different  Woods,  Capacity  of 
Cisterns,  Measurement  of  Wood  and  Price  per  Cord, 
Stave  and  Heading  Bolt  Table,  Hints  to  Lumber  Dealers 
and  Mechanics  in  Selection  of  Standing  Trees,  Defects 
of  Timber  (especially  Oakj.  and  Felling  Timber.  Tables 
of  Wages  by  the  Month.  Board  or  Rent  by  the  Week  or 
Day.  Interest  Tables,  etc.  35  cents. 

The  Tim  Bunker  Papers,  or  Yankee 
Farming. — A  Quaint,  most,  interesting  book,  giving 
the  experiences,  observations,  etc.,  of  “Timothy  Bunk¬ 
er,  Esq., ’’of  Hookertown,  Conn.  No  other  book  on  Am¬ 
erican  farming  contains  so  much  entertainment  with  in¬ 
struction-.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

A  History  of  the  Menhaden.— With  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Agricultural  Uses  of  Fish,  and  an  introduc¬ 
tion  bringing  the  subject  down  to  date.  By  Prof.  G. 
Brown  Goode,  Curator  U.  S.  National  Museum;  Assistant 
U.  S.  Fisb  Commission;  Author  of  “The  Game  Fishes 
of  North  America.”  etc.;  and  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Chemistry,  Wesleyan  University,  etc.  30  plates. 
Cloth.  $2.00. 


Oiit-!>oor  Sports  and  Pastimes.* 

Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decora¬ 
tion. — By  Joseph  H.  Batty,  Taxidermist  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Surveys  and  many  Colleges  and  Museums  in  the 
United  States.  125  illustrations.  An  entirely  new  and 
complete,  as  well  as  authentic  work  on  Taxidermy — giv¬ 
ing  in  detail  full  directions  for  collecting  and  mounting 
Animals.  Birds.  Reptiles,  Fish,  Insects,  and  General  Ob¬ 
jects  of  Natural  History.  Cloth.  $1.50. 

How  to  Hunt  and  Trap.— By  Joseph  H. 
Batty.  An  entirely  new  and  comprehensive  Sportsman’s 
Guide  for  Hunting,  Trapping,  etc.,  including  Wild  Sports 
of  the  Wilderness,  Mountain  Shooting,  Bear  Hunting, 
and  Trapping;  Camping;  the  use  of  Mules,  Dogs,  Guns, 
Boats.  Canoes,  etc.  Fully  illustrated,  handsomely  bound 
in  cloth,  printed  on  tinted  paper,  $1.50. 

The  Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and 
other  Countries. — Their  Breeding,  Training,  and 
Management  in  Health  and  Disease,  comprising  all 
the  essential  parts  of  the  two  latest  standard  works,  by 
STONEHENGE.  It  is  the  latest  and  most  reliable  Dog 
book,  edited  by  the  best  informed  American  writers  on 
the  subject.  It  describes  the  best  Hunting  grounds  in 
America.  Gives  names  of  prize  winners  at  Dog  Shows, 
and  is  illustrated  with  over  one  hundred  excellent  en¬ 
gravings,  embracing  some  of  the  most  noted  dogs  on  both 
continents.  The  Chapters  on  the  Management  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases  of  Dogs,  make  it  specially  valu¬ 
able  to  every  owner  of  a  dog.  Handsomely  bound  in 
cloth,  black  and  gold.  Printed  on  tinted  paper.  $2.00. 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer.  —  The 

new  edition,  now  ready,  is  full  of  valuable  information  on 
Hunting,  Fishing,  etc. ;  on  the  Game,  Animals,  Birds, 
etc.,  of  North  America,  together  with  a  directory  of  all 
the  principal  game  resorts.  Substantially  bound  in 
cloth.  $3.00. 

Practical  Boat  Sailing.— By  Douglas  Frazar. 
Master  of  the  “  Maryland,”  Commander  of  the  yacht 
“  Fenimore  Cooper,”  etc.  The  author  claims  that  after 
reading  this  little  volume  through,  a  person  may  safely, 


*  For  titles  and  descriptions  of  nearly  200  additional 
Works  on  Out-Door  Sports  and  Pastimes,  which  we  offer 
as  Premiums,  send  five  cents  to  the  Oranok  Judd  Co., 
245  Broadway,  New  York,  for  Sportsman's  Library  of 
Standard  Books.  It  comprises  forty  large  pages,  taste¬ 
fully  printed  on  tinted  paper,  and  is  elegantly  illustrated 
with  over  100  spirited  engravings,  many  of  them  drawn 
from  Life,  and  faithfully  portraying  the  points  and 
characteristics  of  Game  Birds  and  Animals,  Fishes, 
Horses,  Dogs,  etc.  The  books  described  in  the  Sports¬ 
man’s  Library  are  supplied  as  premiums,  on  same 
terms  as  those  enumerated  in  this  Premium  Sheet. 


understandingly  and  successfully,  handle  any  sailing 
craft.  Neatly  hound  in  cloth.  $1.00. 

Fisk  Hatcking  and  Fisk  Catcking.—  By 

H.  B.  Roosevelt,  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  Seth  Green,  Snpt.  of  Fisheries  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  The  author’s  names  render  a  de¬ 
scription  of  this  work  unnecessary,  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  it  is  a  valuable  volume  for  sportsmen.  Illustrated. 
Cloth.  $1.50. 

Tke  American  Sportsman.— New  edition. — 
By  Elisha  J.  Lewis,  M.  D.  Containing  Hints  to  Sports¬ 
men,  Notes  on  Shooting,  etc.  Fufly  illustrated.  Hand¬ 
somely  bound  in  cloth.  Colored  plate  frontispiece.  $2.75. 

Hunter  and.  Trapper. - By  Halsey  Thrasher, 

an  old  and  experienced  sportsman.  12mo.  Clolh.  75c. 

Frank  Forester’s  American  Game  in  its 
Seasons.  —  Fully  illustrated  and  described.  8vo. 
Cloth  $1.50. 

Field,  Cover,  and  Trap  SkooSing.  — By 

Captain  A.  H.  Bogardus.  12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

American  Partridge  and  1‘keasant 
Skooting.— By  Frank  Schley.  12mo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

Trolling  for  Dike,  Salmon,  and  Trout.— 
By  H.  C.  Pennell,  Author  of  the  “  Modern  Practical 
Angler,”  etc.,  etc.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Boards.  50c. 

Fly  Fisking  and  Worm  Fisking  for 
Salmon,  Trout,  and  Grayling.— By  the  same 
author.  Illustrated.  12mo.  Boards.  50c. 

Tlie  Solitary  Hunter,  or  Sporting  Ad¬ 
ventures  in  tke  Prairies.— By  John  Palliser, 
Esq.  I2mo.  Boards.  SOc. 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports  ot  tke 
United  States  and  Britisk  Provinces  of 
Nortk  America.— New  Edition,  containing  numer¬ 
ous  corrections  and  additions,  with  illustrations  from 
nature,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  the  author.  In  two  vol¬ 
umes.  8vo.  Cloth.  Per  volume  $2.00. 

Frank  Forester’s  Fisk  and  Fisking  of 
tke  United  States  and  Britisk  Provinces 
of  Nortk  America. — Contains  100  engravings.  $2.50. 

Frank  Forester’s  Complete  Manual  for 
Young  Sportsmen  of  Fowling,  Fisking, 
and  Field  Sports.—  Svo.  Cloth.  $2.00. 

How  to  Camp  Out.— By  John  M.  Gould.  16mo. 
Cloth.  $1.00. 

Camp  Cookery. — By  Miss  M.  Parloa.  '  ISmo. 
Cloth.  50c. 

Canoe  and  Camera. — By  Thomas  Sedgwick 
Steele.  A  Photographic  Tour  of  Two  Hundred  Miles 
Through  the  Maine  Forests.  This  isone  of  the  most  en¬ 
tertaining  and  exquisitely  illustrated  hooks  of  the  season. 
It  is  the  result  of  recent  personal  explorations  by  the 
author,  Mr.  Thomas  Sedgwick  Steele.  It  is  embellished 
with  sixty  engravings  of  the  very  finest  style,  by  well 
known  artists,  with  new  Maps  of  the  State  prepared  ex¬ 
pressly  for  this  book,  and  the  story  is  told  in  a  thoroughly 
fascinating  manner.  The  author’s  interesting  description 
of  a  section  of  Maine  which  is  now  but  little  known, 
should  give  this  hook  a  wide  sale,  and  draw  to  Maine  a 
crowd  of  pleasure-seekers.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth, 
black,  and  gold.  $1.50. 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  tke  Adirondacks, 
and  Grayling  Fisking  in  Northern  Micki- 

gan. — By  A.  Judd  Northrup.  A  record  of  summer  va¬ 
cations  in  the  wilderness.  Those  who  are  fond  of  I  he 
woods  will  he  delighted  with  this  new  hook.  It.  bristles 
with  information  on  shooting  and  fishing,  and  may  he  re¬ 
lied  on  as  an  accurate  guide  to  ail  the  chief  points  of 
attraction  in  this  famous  region,  and  gives  valuable  sug¬ 
gestions  on  Camping  Outfits,  Fishing,  Hunting,  etc.,  etc 
Handsomely  bound  in  cloth.  16mo.  $1.25. 

Troii ting  on  tke  Brule  Silver ;  or,  Sum¬ 
mer  Wayfaring  in  tke  Nortkern  Wilder¬ 
ness.— By  John  Lyle  King.  The  author  is  well  known 
both  for  his  literary  labors  and  ardent  love  of  the  rod  and 
gun.  In  this  beautifully  gotten  up  volume  heuarrat.es 
the  adventures  of  himself  and  parly  during  weeks  of 
Camping  Out  in  the  wild  regions  of  Northern  Wisconsin 
and  Michigan,  along  the  Michiami,  Paint,  Trout,  Brule, 
and  Menominee  Rivers,  which  abound  in  fish  and  game 
of  every  variety.  The  volume  gives  a  general  description 
of  these  sporting  regions,  which  are  beginning  to  attract 
general  attention,  presents  a  complete  map  of  the  same, 
and  tells  all  about  the  best  routes  to  get  to  them.  12nto. 
$1.50. 

American  Wild  Fowl  Skooting. —By  Jo¬ 
seph  W.  Long.  New,  Revised,  and  Enlarged  Edition. 
Containing  full  and  accurate  descriptions  of  the  Haunts, 
Habits,  and  Methods  of  Shooting  Wild  Fowl,  Instruc¬ 
tions  concerning  Guns,  Blinds,  Boats,  and  Decoys.  The 
true  history  of  Choke  Bores,  and  a  correct  method  of 
testing  the  shooting  powers  of  Shot.  Guns.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Cloth.  Tinted  Paper.  $2.00. 


Subscriptions  for  Fugliali  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


No.  17.  —  Compound  Microscope.  — 

This  new  instrument  is  a  wonderful  success,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  receiving  the  strongest  praise  from  many  of  the 
highest  scientific  authorities.  It  has  all  the  chief  parts 
of  the  most  costly  instruments,  with  several  improve¬ 
ments,  and  is  supplied  with  a  Camera  ILueida, 
enabling  any  one  to  throw  upon  paper,  and  easily  sketch 
in  large  size,  objects  too  minute  to  be  seen  by  the  unaid¬ 
ed  eye.  It  defines  very  dearly,  and  has  a  magnifying 
power  up  to  150  diameters,  or  many  thousand  areas.  It 
is  as  valuable  as  any  Microscope  hitherto  obtainable, 
wilh  Camera  Lucida,  for  §50  to  $100.  (A full  descrip- 


Two  Sets  of  Instruments,  including  Batteries,  and 
Chemicals,  with  the  20  ohms  fine  wire  helix  for  work¬ 
ing  up  to  15  miles;  two  extra  Batteries  and  Chemicals 
(enough  to  work  J  of  a  mile) ;  six  Glass  Insulators,  with 
Brackets  used  to  nail  up  upon  trees  or  buildings  for  car¬ 
rying  wire;  two  Manuals,  giving  full  directions  for  put¬ 
ting  up  the  apparatus,  and  instructions  for  learning 
and  using.  Cost  $12.00.  We  will  PRESENT  the 

whole  double  apparatus,  as  above,  to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  us  only  15  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  (At  $5.00  ex¬ 
pense  for  each  extra  house,  three,  four,  or  a  dozeli  houses 
may  be  put  in  the  same  line.)  Freight  paid  by  recipient. 


Closed. 


Open; 
H  feet. 


tion  mailed  to  any  one  desiring  it.)  By  means  of  new  in¬ 
ventions  and  the  use  of  machinery  in  constructing  its 
parts,  it  can  now  be  supplied  at  retail  for  only  $15,  all 
complete,  in  neat  Walnut  Case,  with  sundry  adjuncts, 
specimens,  full  directions  for  use,  and  Prof.  Phin’s  Mi¬ 
croscopic  Treatise.  (To  subscribers  to  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist,  for  whom  it  was  specially  designed,  it  will  be 
supplied  for  $10.)  It  will  be  PRESENTE®  to  any 
one  obtaining  Ten  subscribers,  at,  $1.50  each.  Expressage 
paid  by  recipient.  No  more  interesting  and  valuable 
article  for  one’s  own  use,  or  for  a  Holiday  or  other  pres¬ 
ent,  can  anywhere  be  found.  (£§?“  One  of  these  Micro¬ 
scopes  shouldbe  placed  in  evert  Public  and  Private  School. 
This  Microscope  is  also  of  special  utility  to  Physicians. 


No.  1 9. -Spy  Glass  or  Pocket  Tel¬ 
escope. — (12  lines.) — Much  the  best  one  for  the 
price  we  have  ever  seen.  It  defines  and  magnifies  distant, 
objects  quite  plainly.  Made  of  fine  drawn  brass  tubing, 
corded,  with  sun  or  storm  shade ;  when  closed  up  fits 
into  a  case,  carried  easily  in  the  pocket.  From  J.  Curley 
&  Bro.,  Optical  Instrument  Dealers,  134  and  136Nas- 
sau  St.,  N.  Y.  Five  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supp.y  it  for  $3.75,  post-paid.] 

No.  20.-Spy  Glass,  16  Lines.— This  is 
much  larger  and  more  powerful  than  No.  11),  and  like 
that  is  much  the  best  instrument  for  the  price  that  we 
have  found  in  this  country.  It  is  cased  in  brass;  corded; 
has  sun  or  storm  shade.  Length  when  drawn  out  37 
inches.  From  same  firm  as  No.  19.  One  obtaining 
Twelve  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  it  for  $9.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  21,  22.— A  Good  Opera  Glass, 

in  Leather  Case,  of  strong  magnifying  power,  excellent 
for  examining  objects  at  considerable  distances,  seein" 


This  Engraving  shows  only  ONE-HALF  of  the  Premium  set. 


No.  18.— Complete  Telegraph  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  Learners  and  for  Practical 

U  se. — A  GLAND  PREMIUM  for  Two  Boys  or  Young 
Men ,  or  anybody— also  for  yoking  Ladies  wishing  to  learn 
Telegraphy.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  is  extending 
everywhere.  It  is  but  little  work  to  learn  its  simple  lan¬ 
guage,  and  then  two  persons  can  hold  instant  communi¬ 
cation  over  any  distance,  long  or  short.  Every  growing 
boy  and  girl  may  well  learn  this  language.  Messrs.  L. 
G.  Tillotson  &  Co.,  of  5  and  7  Dey  St.,  New  York,  the 
celebrated  largest  manufacturers  of  Telegraph  Instru¬ 
ments  in  this  country,  are  now  making  very  complete 
and  perfect  working  Telegraph  Instruments,  ( see  En¬ 
graving),  with  Batteries,  etc.,  at  a  price  so  low  as  to  place 
them  within  the  reach  of  all.  It  will  cost  but  little  to 
put  them  up  between  houses,  business  shops,  dwellings, 
and  stores,  farm  buildings,  etc.  We  have  arranged  for 
the  following  most  valuable  premium  set.  Two  Boys 
or  Young  Men,  in  any  neighborhood,  by  getting  this 
double  set,  can  connect  their  homes,  (1  to  15  miles  apart, 
if  they  wish),  and  talk  with  each  other,  and  at  the  same 
time  learn  to  be  able  to  use  any  telegraph,  at  any  time, 
and  anywhere.  The  complete  Outfit  will  contain 


scenery,  etc.— No.  21,  in  Jet,  or  in  gilded  (gold-plated) 
mountings  as  desired.  Diameter'of  Object  Lens,  15  lines 
(IK  inch).  Price,  $5.50.  Presented  for  7  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each.— -No.  22,  same  as  the  above,  but  larger; 
Object  Lens,  17  lines  (l6/i2  inch),  Jet  mountings. 
Price,  $6.  Presented  for  eight  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 
US'- If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  25  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


(This  cut  is  only  half  size.) 

No,  23.— Magnifying  Glass,  and  Sun 
Glass.— Of  excellent  quality,  made  by  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  Optical  Co.  ;  very  useful  to  magnify  all  ordinary 
objects,  printed  matter,  needle-work,  cloth,  plants, 
flowers,  etc.,  etc.  Closes  in  a  neat  polished  hard-rubber 


case  for  carrying  in  the  pocket.  It  is  also  a  good  Sun  or 
Burning-glass,  concentrating  the  sun’s  rays  to  produce 
fire.  Diameter  of  Lens,  IK  inches.  Sent,  post-paid, 
for  $1.20.  Presented  for  Two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  24.— Columbia  Bicycle. -This  is  the 
leading  and  favorite  Bicycle  in  this  country ;  it  ia 
strong,  well  made,  and  finely  finished ;  diameter  of  fyont 


wheel  50  inches,  rear  wheel  18  inches,  weight  47  pounds, 
and  is  supplied  with  Saddle  Bag,  Wrench,  and  Oiler. 
Prom  the  Pope  Manufacturing  Co.,  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  Seventy  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this  (or  we  will  supply  it  for  $70.)  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage.  It  is  a  very  superior  Bicycle. 

Nos.  25,  26.  — Good  Barometers  are 

very  Useful  to  Evenjbody ,  now.  The  recent  improvement  in 
weather  observations  enables  one  to  readily  know  what 
the  weather  is  likely  to  be  many  hours  in  advance,  and 
such  knowledge  is  of  great  value  in  caring  for  crops,  ani- 
No.  25.  mals,  in  planning  work,  etc.  No.  20. 
To  almost  every  farmer,  and  to 
many  others,  a  good  Barome¬ 
ter  will  every  year  pay  a  very 
large  interest  on  $100. —To 
meet  this  want,  the  Publishers 
have  arranged  to  supply  one  of 
the  most  accurate,  simple,  de¬ 
sirable,  and  cheapest  Mer¬ 
curial  Earometcrs  to 
he  found  in  the  country— just 
as  good  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses  as  one  costing  a  hundred 
dollars,  or  more,  viz. :  Wood¬ 
ruff's  Patent  Portable  Barome¬ 
ter ,  manufactured  by  Charles 
Wilder,  Peterbdro,  N.  II.  We 
have  tested  Mr.  Wilder’s  work 
for  many  years,  and  can  confi¬ 
dently  recommend  the  barome¬ 
ter  to  all.  The  Barometers 
offered  are  so  portable  that 
they  can  be  sent  to  any  dis¬ 
tance  safely.  —  Description ; 

No.  25  is  cased  in  finely  fin¬ 
ished,  polished  Black  Walnut. 

Length,  3  feet;  width  of  top 
and  base,  4  inches:  width  of 
shaft,  2  inches;  depth  (thick¬ 
ness),  inch,  with  pedes¬ 
tal,  2K  inches  deep  ;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates,  Vernier 
scale,  Thermometer,  an d  index. 

Glass  door  over  the  face.  Price 
reduced  to  $12.— No.  26  is  in 
neatly  turned  Case  of  maple  or 
Cherry.  Length,  40  inches;  diameter  of  base 
and  top,  2K  inches.  Shaft  slightly  tapering,  abouTl% 
inch  in  diameter.  Semi-circular  glass  face;  mounted 
with  metallic  plates,  Vernier  scale,  and  Thermometei'. 
Price  redneed  to  $8  .—These  Barometers  will  be  securely 
packed,  and  forwarded  direct  from  the  manufactory  to 
any  address.  (The  cost  of  carriage,  which  will  be  small, 
to  be  paid  by  receiver.)— We  present  No.  25  for  13  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each  ;  or  No.  26  for  10  subscribers.— 
[Or  on  receipt  of  the  price  we  will  forward  either 
barometer].  Send  to  Mr.  Wilder  for  a  full  description. 
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No.  27- The  Perfected  Type-Writer. 

Price  Largely  Reduced. — One  Bits  before  a  key-board, 
each  key  having  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  or  figure,  or 
punctuation  mark,  and  by  simply  touching  the  desired 
letters  with  the  finger,  the  writing  is  done  in  regular 
plain  printing,  clear  and  distinct,  and  with  great  rapidity 
—on  two  or  more  sheets,  if  copies  are  desired  for  pres¬ 
ervation.  The  paper  moves  along  automatically  with 
every  letter  touched.  It  is  useful  for  all  kinds  of  writing, 
letters,  etc.,  etc.  Every  one  should  send  to  E.  Remington 
&  Sons,  281  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  for  a  full  description.  We 
offer  the  No.  1  Type-Writer,  price  $80,  complete,  on 
table,  etc.,  to  any  one  sending  us  80  subscriptions  to  the 
American  Agnculturist,  at  $1.50  each,  or  we  will  supply 
one  at  the  price  named.  Freight  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 
[£i?”Two  other  styles  of  Type-Writers  are  made,  as  will 
be  seen  described  in  the  circulars  obtained  from  Reming¬ 
ton  &  Sons.  We  will  present  either  of  the  other  Type- 
Writers  for  a  proportinate  number  of  subscribers. 
This  instrument  offers  a  far  more  promising  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  by  a  lady,  than  a  Piano,  or  any 
other  implement.  Most  of  the  letters  of  this  office  are 
now  written  on  this  machine.  An  experienced  writer 
will  print  off  a  letter  about  as  fast  as  it  can  be  dictated 
to  him,  and  its  rapid  use  is  learned  in  a  hnndreth  part 
of  the  time  required  to  play  the  piano  passably  well. 
Many  “Young  Ladies  ought  to  secure  this  premium 
for  use,  by  raising  a  club  of  80  subscribers,  which 
will  not  be  difficult.  Some  ladies  have  each  secured 
that  many  subscribers  for  us  in  a  very  few  days. 


No.  28.  —  Thermometer.  —  Fancy  Black 
Walnut  Case,  length  8  inches,  made  by  Chas.  Wilder, 


From  same  firm  as  No.  25.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  secures  this  post-paid  [or  we  mail  it  for  $1.25  p.-p.] 


No.  29.— Rubber  Pocket  Stamps.— 

(Scott’s  Patent)— Simple,  Effective ,  Useful ,  Convenient , 
and  Most  Desirable— always  inked  and  ready  for  use.  Fig. 
a  shows  a  nickel  plated  case  (full  size),  to  be  carried  in 
the  vest  pocket.  It  can  boused  as  it  is,  or  a  pencil  can 

be  put  in  the  stem 
as  a  handle. — Fig.  b 
shows  the  same  with 
the  cover  turned 
back  for  use.  This 
cover  has  a  pad  that 
inks  the  rubber  type 
every  time  it  is 
closed,  so  that  it  is 
(29)  Pocket  Stamp  closed— (full  size.)  al  ways  ready.  The 

rubber  type  is  on  a 
separate  slide, which 
can  be  slipped  out, 
and  others  put  in, 
and  may  have  1, 2,  3, 
or  4  lines  of  type  on 
it. — Fig.  d  is  a  print 
from  a  vest  Pocket 
Stamp,  like  one  we 
have  carried  for  15 
months,  using  it  to 
mark  clearly  any¬ 
thing  desired,  and 
also  save  carrying  a 
pocket  full  of  cards. 
These  stamps  can  be  used  without  new  inking  from  1  to 
3  months,  and  for  re-inking  a  can  of  carmine  ink  goes 
with  each  stamp  for  replenishing  the  pad  occasionally. 
Every  business  man  will  find  these  Stamps  a  great  con¬ 
venience,  in  place  of  ordinary  business  cards,  for  mark¬ 
ing  parcels,  etc.  The  Rubber  type  is  very  durable,  and, 
being  elastic,  prints  well  on  hard  surfaces  also. — For  Two 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present,  post-paid, 
No.  29  with  one  line  of  any  name  as  desired  [or  send  it 


post-paid  for  $1.25],  (For  each  additional  line  of  type 
25  cents  extra,  giving  address^  or  business,  or  both.) 
[Note. — For  46  cents  extra,  we  will  seud  with  No,  29  an 
extra  slide,  with  one  line  of  rubber  type  (any  full  name 
desired),  and  bottle  of  indelible  ink,  for  marking  linen, 
clothing.  These  are  made  by  S.  B.  Scott  &  Son*  194 
Broadway,  N.  Y. 


No.  30.— Shaving  Set.— This  consists  of  a 
pair  of  fine  Steel  Razors,  made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  & 
Sons,  Sheffield,  England,  packed  in  a  leather  case,  one  of 
Goldschmidt’s  Razor  Strops,  and  a  Shaving  Brush.  From 
J.  Curley  &  Bro.,  i34and  136  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  Price, 
$5.75  for  the  set.  Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will  send  the  set  for  $5.75],  Sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 


No.  3  I  .—French  Cook’s  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Steel. — This  is  a  long  (10  in.)  thin  Knife, 
with  Celluloid  or  Patent  Ivory  Handle,  warranted  not  to 
crack  in  hot  water,  made  of  the  best  steel,  and  for  use 
rather  than  ornament ;  and  it  is  really  pleasing  to  see  how 
easily  it  slips  through  a  joint  of  beef.  The  fork  and  steel 
are  made  to  match,  and  the  fork  is  supplied  with  the 
very  convenient  patent  rest.  It  would  save  many  wry 
faces,  and  perhaps  hard  words,  were  it  in  general  Use. 
Supplied  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St., 
New  York.  Six  subscribers  to  the  American  Agri¬ 
culturist  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  the  whole  free.  .[We 
will  supply  the  set  for  $4.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  32.— Butcher’s  Knife  and  Steel. 

— These  are  made  of  the  best  steel,  have  wood  handles ; 


scriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these  post-paid  [or 
we  will  supply  them  and  send  them  for  $1.35], 


Nos.  33,  34,  35.  — American  Table 

Cutlery. —  Useful ,  very  desirable ,  well  tempered ,  and 
wanted  by  everybody!  We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  offer 
really  good  articles  of  American  manufacture,  such  as  are 
competing  successfully  with  the  best  foreign  make.  The 
Meriden  Cutlery  Company,  who  supply  them  to  us, 
recommend  these  Knives  as  equal  to  any  Cutlery  in  the 
market,  and  their  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  wher¬ 
ever  they  are  known.  We  offer  two  kinds  of  Knives,  and 
three  sizes  of  each  kind.  No.  33  have  Rubber  Handles, 
which  are  actually  boiling-water  proof,  so  that,  if  they 
were  accidentally  to  remain  in  it  for  several  minutes,  or 
even  hours,  they  would  not  be  injured.  The  Blades  are 
of  the  best  steel ,  and  warranted.  Premium  33  is  the 
Desert  or  Tea  size,  sold  at  $14.75  per  dozen.  We  present 
of  these  tivelve  knives  and  twelve  forks  to  anyone  sending 
only  16  subscribers  at  $1.50  each...  For  17  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  give  either  the  medium  size,  or  the 
large  Dinner  size,  sold  at$15.70.—  Premium  34  ha  ye  Ivory 
Handles,  are  selected  with  great  care,  have  Steel  Blades, 
and  are  beautiful  articles  ;  they  are  the  Tea  or  Dessert 
size,  which,  with  forks,  sell  at  $18.50.  Only  19  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  secures  these...  For  22  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  the  medium  size,  or 
the  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $21.20. . .  .For  23  names,  at.  $1.50 
each,  we  will  send  the  larger  Dinner  size,  sold  at  $22.50. 
The  Forks,  which  accompany  these  Premiums,  (Nos. 
33  and  34),  are  made  of  genuine  Albata,  and  war- 


(29)  Pocket  Stamp  open. 

!§  RICHARD  ROE, 
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ranted  double-plated  with  coin-silver.  These  Forks  are 
furnished  to  us  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co . Pre¬ 

mium  35,  the  Carving-Knife  and  Fork  (given  for  only 
5  subscribers),  are  made  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery 
Co.,  with  fine  Celluloid  Handles.  Price  $3.50.  They 
are  beautiful,  and  serviceable  articles  for  daily  use. 
These  premiums  are  very  useful  and  desirable,  and 
have  been  secured  by  many  persons  in  past  seasons. 
— [We  will  send  any  of  the  above  named  articles, 
on  receipt  a  of  the  price  *  specified, 

in  cash,  or  /il  a  set  of  six  for  A  half  the  sum 

named.]  Pur-  fc  chaser  to  pay  J  expressage. 


Nos.  36  to  40.  —  Pocket  Knives.— 

Here’s  for  the  Boys  and  Girls  !— These  Premiums 
are  among  the  most  pleasing  and  useful  that  we  have 
ever  offered.  Every  boy,  and  girl  too,  wants  a  pocket 
knife.  We  give  them  an  opportunity  to  Obtain  a  most 
valuable  one,  for  merely  a  little  effort.  Any  boy  or  girl 
can  easily  collect  the  few  subscribers  required  to  get  onh 
of  these  fine  premiums  free.  These  knives  are  furnished 
by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co.,  49  Chambers  St.,  New 
York,  whose  work  is  equal  tc  any  done  in  this  country  or 
Europe.  No.  3  G  is  a  neat,  substantial  $1.00  Knife,  four 
blades  and  stag  handle,  given  post-paid  for  only  2  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each. — No.37  isa  similar  Knife  of  extra 
quality,  price  $1.50,  given  post-paid  for  only  3  subscribers 
at  $1.50 each. — No.  38,  a  $2.00  Knife,  Pearl  handle,  given 
post-paid  for  3  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— No.  39,  a  $2.75 
Knife,  five  blades,  Pearl  handle,  sent  post-paid  for  only  4 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each. — No.  40,  Ladies’  four-blade, 
Pearl  handle,  $2.00  Knife,  given  post-paid  for  3  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each.  [Any  of  the  above  Knives  will 
be  supplied  post-free  for  the  price  named  for  each.] 


Nos.  41  to  45.  —  Pocket  Knives.— All 

Knives,  whether  sold  or  given  as  premiums,  will  be 
sent  post-paid ,  or  in  “  Registered  Mail  ”  if  10  cents  be 
sent  us.  No.  41. — Pocket  Knife,  l  Blades.  Stag  or  ivory 
handle.  Price,  $1.00.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.]  No.  42.— 
Pocket  Knife ,  4  Blades.  Larger  size.  Stag  or  ivory 
handle.  Price,  $1.25.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.25.]  No. 
43.— Pocket  Knife ,  4  Blades.  Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  han¬ 
dle.  Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 each,  will  secure  this 
[Or  we  will  send  it  for  $1.50.]  No.  44. — Pocket  Knife , 
4  Blades.  Larger  size.  Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  handle, 
Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or 
we  will  send  it  for  $1.75.]  No.  45. — Pocket  Knife ,  4  Blades. 
Pearl  or  tortoise-shell  handle,  Three  subscriptions,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  send  it  for  $2.] 
All  the  above  Premiums  (Pocket  Knives),  are  famished 
by  J.  Curley  &  Bro.,  134  and  136  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.,  and 
all  made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  &  Sons,  Sheffield,  England, 


No.  46.—  fVlultum  in  Parvo  Pocket 


Knife.— l^"Boys,  Bead  tliis.^cS  Yes,  and  the 

_  „  .  ,  fe.  „  ..  -  Men,  too.  The 

[Our  special  favonte.]  Edjt0,.  thinks 

of  this 
than  any  other 
of  twice 
its  cost,  ile  oh-* 
tained  one  in 
London  just 
thirteen  years 
ago,  'which  he 
still cairles,  and 
it  farmore 
than  pays  the 
interest  on 
$100,  (2  cents  a 
day,)  for,  aside 
from  its  ordi¬ 
nary  use  as  a 
double  -  bladed 
knife,  some 
one  of  its 
“tools”  is  often  worth  a  “quarter,”  by  being  on 
hand  and  just  the  thing  wanted  in  an  emergency.  He 
sent  an  order  to  England  at  three  different  times, 
but  only  received  much  larger,  clumsier  articles,  less 
effective,  and  costing  $5 
each,  and  finally  learned 
that  tlie  original  maker 
was  dead.  He  then  got 
some.  English  cutlers 
here  to  make  them,  but 
they  did  not  always  suc¬ 
ceed  in  keeping  up  a  supply  of  first-class  articles.  We 
now  get  them  all  right  of  the  Meriden  Cutlery 
Company,  and  much  cheaper  than  any  imported. 
The  Engraving  shows  the  parts  of  the  knife,  except 


. 

Premium  4G  [Closed.] 


Subscriptions  for  lEngllsli  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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the  very  convenient  and  very  effective  Screw-driver 
'hidden  by' the  opened  large  blade.  The  Saw  is  double¬ 
toothed,  and  will  cut  an  inch  board,  saw  off  a  good-sized 
'stick,  cat  a  notch,  etc.  The  Hook  is  used  to  lift  a  stove- 
cover,  pry  open  sundry  things,  clean  a  horse’s  hoof,  pull 
on  the  boots,  etc.  The  Punch  makes  holes  in  harness, 
wood,  etc.,  which  can  be  enlarged  by  its  sharp  corners. 
The  Gimlet  and  Corkscrew  are  convenient,  of  course.  The 
Tweezers  and  long  Pointer ,  or  Brad-awl ,  drawn  from  the 
■end  of  the  handle,  often  come  into  use.  The  back  of  the 
Hook  makes  a  good  Hammer  for  tacks,  and  small  pound¬ 
ing.  The  inside  of  the  Hook  forms  a  small  Nut-cracker. 
All  close  into  a  compact  white  handle,  the  whole  weighing 
'•only  2  ounces.  IT  IS  A  POCKETFUL  OF  TOOLS. 
This  year  only  five  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  brings  it  free, 
post-paid.— [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $4.00.] 


’S  Knife.— Made  by 
Ingland.  Stag  handle  ; 
length,  3)«f  inches;  contains  Screw-driver,  two  knife  and 
one  saw  Blade,  hook,  punch,  gimlet,  corkscrew,  tweez¬ 
ers,  pointer,  brad-awl,  and  lance.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  48. — Four  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.25.]  Sent  post-paid. 


No.  48.— Pruning  Knife.— Hade  by  Joseph 

Rodgers  &  Sons, 
Sheffield. England. 
StagHandle.  From 
J.  Curley  &Bro., 
134  and  136  Nassau 
St.,N.Y.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  secures  this 
post-paid  [or  we 
mail  it  for  $1.25  p.] 


No.  49.— Pair  of  Knife  Rests.— Very  neat 
and  convenient  little  things  for  any  dining  table,  being 
receptacles  for  the  carving-knife  wheu  it  is  not  in  use. 


They  are  made  of  steel,  and  nickel-plated.  Made  by 
H.  M.  Quackenbush,  Herkimer,  N.  Y.  One  new  sub¬ 
scription,  at  $1.50,  will  get  these.  [Or  supplied  for  75c.] 
83?*  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  fi  cents  for  postage  &  packing 


No.  50. -Two  Premiums  in  One.— 

1st.— Silver’s  Glass  Measuring  Jar  and  Egg  Beater  ;  will 
be  found  very  useful  in  the  household. 
It  is  an  accurate  Measurer  and  W eigiier, 
and  is  also  used  as  an  Egg  Beater.— 2d. 
Lemon  Squeezer.  This  is  made  of 
metal  that  will  resist  the  acid,  and  is 
strong  and  durable.  From  J.  H.  Bald¬ 
win  &  Co.,  21  Murray  St.,  New  York. 


Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  both  of  these 
[or  we  wifi  supply  both  of  them  for  $1.50.]  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage. 


No.  5  I  .—Worcester’s  Pocket  Diction¬ 
ary.— (Over  18,000  Words.)  Here  is  a  Great 
Convenience  for  every  one— a  Neat,  Handy  Dictionary,  in 
firm,  flexible-cloth  binding;  size,  3)*x4)k  inches  ;  313 
pages  ;  very  clear  print,  for  old  eyes  even— just  the 
book  for  use,  and  easily  carried  in  the  pocket.  It  con¬ 
tains  over  18,000  words,  Abbreviations,  Rules  for 
Spelling,  Pronunciation,  Spelling  and  Definition  of 
Words,  many  valuable  Numerical  Tables,  etc.  Also 
over  100  Engravings.  (These  are  small,  but  very  useful 
in  illustrating  words.)  The  above  Pocket  Dictionary 
will  be  sent  post-paid  to  every  one  who  will  forward  one 
new  subscriber  for  the  American  Agricultui'ist  at  $1.50. 
To  every  one  who  forwards  three  new  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  present,  post-paid,  four  copies  of  this 
Pocket  Dictionary, — one  for  himself,  and  one  for  each  of 
the  new  subscribers. — £3?“  Of  course ,  in  this ,  as  in  all 
other  cases,  the  names  can  count  on  no  other  premiums. 


No.  52.— Webster’s  Pocket  Dictionary. 

— Prison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  &  Co.’s  Edition.  This  volume 
is  abridged  from  the  American  Dictionary  of  Noah  Web¬ 
ster,  LL.D.  By  William  G.  Webster  and  William  A. 
Wheeler.  It  embraces  a  careful  selection  of  about  IS, 000 
of  the  most  important  words  of  the  language,  and  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  nearly  200  engravings  on  wood.  Bound  in 
cloth,  illuminated  sides.  Price  $1.00. — This  will  be  sent 
for  Two  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  53.— A  Grand  Premium.— The  ofl’er 
of  this  Premium  is  open  only  to  Jan.  1,  1881.  [Presented 
now  for  only  ten  subscriptions.]  A  large,  handsome 
Volume  of  1854  pages,  containing  considerably  more 
than  100,000  words  in  its  Vocabulary, with  the  correct 
Pronunciation, Definition, and  Etymology.  Fully  illustrat¬ 
ed  and  unabridged.  Four  full-page  illuminated  piates. 
Bound  in  library  sheep,  marbled  edges.  Price,  $10.00. 
Most  of  the  thoroughly  educated  men  of  the  country  con¬ 
sider  this  as  by  far  the  best  Dictionary  in  the  English 
Language.  It  is  now  regarded  as  the  STANDxVRD 
AUTHORITY,  and  so  recommended  by  Bryant,  Long¬ 
fellow,  Whittier,  Sumner,  Holmes,  Irving,  Winthrop, 
Agassiz,  Marsh,  Henry,  Everett,  Mann,  Stephens,  Quincy, 
Felton,  Hilliard,  Memminger,  and  the  majority  of  our 
most  distinguished  scholars.  As  a  source  of  general  in¬ 
formation,  this  grand  volume  stands  next  to  the  Universal 
Cyclopaedia.  It  should  be  in  every  family.  It  is  offered 
on  far  more  favorable  terms  than  ever  before.  Let  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  Boys,  and  Young  Men,  each  get  only  If)  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  for  which  we  will  present  this 
invaluable  work.  A  great  many  haw  done  so  in  the  past , 
when  many  more  subscribers  were  needed  to  obtain  it 
free.  It  is  worth  trying  for  all  winter  ;  but  you  can  get 
subscribers  enough  in  a  week  (only  ten )  to  obtain  it  free. 
It  is  published  by  Messrs.  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia. — [We  will  supply  this  Dictionary  for  $10.00.] 
It  can  be  taken  at  the  office,  or  sent  by  express. — The 
carriage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. 


No.  54.  — Daisy  Printing  Press.— The 

Press  is  made  of  Malleable  Iron,  Japanned  in  black,  and 
ornamented.  The  Outfit 
consists  of  the  Press,  one 
Composition  Ink  Roller, 
one  can  best  Card  Ink,  one 
Daisy  Composing  Pallet, 
one  font  fancy  Card  Type, 
including  spaces  and 
quads.  The  whole  packed 
in  a  wooden  box,  with 
sliding  cover,  with  full  di¬ 
rections  to  Amateurs.— A 
good  thing  for  boys.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  Lor  we  will  supply  it  for  $2.00.]  The 
receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


[Most  desirable  for  the  Family  Table ;  also  a  Mairiage 
Gift,  Holiday  or  other  Gift  to  a  Son,  Daughter  or  Friend]. 


Nos.  55  and  56.— Magnificent  Family 

Bible(Pictoria!).-(Alarge  number  of  these  sent  out 
last  year  gave  great  satisfaction.)  Over  1,400  Pages  ;  and 
Illustrated  with  2,500  Engravings,  ou  Steel  and  Wood, 
by  Gustave  Dorb,  and  other  celebrated  artists  ;  large,  very 
plain  type;  Illuminated  title  pages.  Lord’s  Prayer  and 
Commandments.  It  contains  excellent  maps  of  Holy  Laud, 
etc. ;  complete  and  partial  Household  Dictionary  of  An¬ 
tiquities,  Biography,  Geography,  and  Natural  History, 
by  Wm.  Smith,  LL.D.;  Maps  and  Illustrations  and 
Panoramic  Views  of  Holy  Land,  Jerusalem,  Wilderness, 
Mt.  Sinai,  etc.,  etc. ;  History  of  all  existing  Religious  De¬ 
nominations,  and  Ancient  and  Modern  Sects  ;  History  of 
English  Bible  ;  a  large  Concordance ;  full  Marginal  Notes 
and  References  on  every  page ;  contents  of  Old  and  New 
Testaments  arranged  for  reference  to  any  subject  or  oc¬ 
currence;  Chronology;  Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  and 
many  other  useful  features  too  numerous  to.  recapitulate 
here;  making  it  one  of  tlse  most  complete 
and  useful  Family  Ribles  ever  issued— a 
real  SSibliea!  Cyelopasdia.  It  has  also  a  very  ele¬ 
gant  Marriage  Certificate  in  seven  colors,  and  a  unique 
Family  Record,  also  in  colors,  etc.,  etc.  No.  55  is 
bound  in  Turkey  Morocco,  deep  panelled,  beveled  edges, 
full  gilt  on  edges,  sides  and  back  (see  engraving).  Price, 
$12,  including  receiver’s  nanie,  gilt  in  one  line.  (Other 
lines  added  in  gilt  for  20  cents  per  line).  Weight,  about 
13  lbs.;  expressage  or  freight  to  be  paid  by  pur¬ 
chaser.  This  magnificient  Bible  will  be  PRESENT" 
ED  to  any  one  sending  13  names  at  $1.50  each,  express- 
age,  gilding  names,  etc.,  as  above.— No.  56.— The  saint 
Bible  as  the  above  in  every  way,  with  raised  panels,  gilt 
edges,  etc.,  except  that  the  binding  is  in  French  Mo¬ 
rocco,  and  the  sides  arc  plain,  instead  of  full  gilt— which 
some  prefer.  Price  $10 ;  weight,  expressage,  gilding 
names  the  same  as  No.  55.  This  will  be  PRESENT" 
ED  lor  only  11  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  These  splendid 
Bibles  will  also  be  supplied  at  the  prices  above  named. 


No.  57.— Bonanza  Printing  Press.— 

The  Press  is  made  of  Malleable  Iron,  japanned  in  black, 
ornamented  with  red  and 
gold  stripes.  The  outfit 
consists  of  Press,  one  Brass 
Composing  Pallet,  cue  two- 
inch  Composition  Roller, 
one  box  Wade’s  Best  Card 
Ink,  one  set  Spacing  Rege- 
iets,  one  Pack  White  Bris¬ 
tol  Cards,  and  a  full  2A  3a 
font  of  Fancy  Card  Type, 
including  Spaces  aud 
Quads,  which  will  print  a 
name  or  one  line  of  type. 

The  whole  packed  in  a  wooden  box,  with  sliding  cover, 
with  full  directions,  How  to  Print  and  Set  Type.  From 
same  Company  as  No.  111.  Four  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  t  his. — [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00.] 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  58.— IOO  Assorted  Stereoscopic 
Views. — From  Stirn  &  Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y. 
Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these  [or  we 
supply  them  for  $6.00  and  send  them  post-paid.] 


No.  59. —50  Assorted  Stereoscopic 
Views.— Pour  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
these  post-paid  [or  we  will  supply  them  post-paid  for  $3.] 
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No.  60.  Bound  Volumes  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Agriculturist.  —  We  have  Electrotype 

Plates  of  the  American  Agriculturist  since  1857,  and  can 
print  and  hind  any  number  of  new  volumes.  These  23 
Large  Volumes  contain  a  vast  amount  of  most  Use¬ 
ful  and  Practical  Information ,  collected  by  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  active ,  earnest ,  intelligent ,  practical  Men  and  Women , 
and  illustrated  with  many  thousands  of  beautiful , 
pleasing ,  and  instructive  Engravings,  that  have  cost 
over  Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars. 
These  Volumes  are  alone  a  large  and  valuable  Library 

FOR  THIS 

FARM,  GARDEN,  AND  HOUSEHOLD, 

and  kindred  Subjects ,  containing  more  varied  informa¬ 
tion  on  all  those  matters  than  can  be  found  in  books 
that  would  cost  five  times  the  price  of  t  ,iese.  Each  of 
these  23  Volumes  has  a  full  Alphabetical  Table  of  Con¬ 
tents,  for  readily  referring  to  any  article  or  subject  in 
the  Volume.  They  are  neatly  Bound  in  uniform  style, 
with  gilt  title,  etc. ;  they  are  very  convenient,  and  will 
finely  adorn  the  Book-Case  or  Table.  The  price  of  these 
volumes,  neatly  bound,  is  §2.00  each  or,  sent  post-paid  for 
§2.30.  To  every  person  who  is  himself  a  subscriber  we 
will  present  and  send  post-paid,  any  One  of  the  above 
volumes,  in  return  for  every  three  new  subscribers  he 
will  send  at  the  regular  subscription  price  of  §1.50  each. 
The  receiver  of  the  Premium  can  make  his  own  selec¬ 
tions  from  any  of  the  volumes  back  to  1857. 

No. 6 1 .— ink- 
Stand.  —  Single 
with  Thermometer. 

Diameter,  5 %  inch¬ 
es.  Eight,  9 %  inch¬ 
es.  From  the  same 
firm  as  No.  92. 

Price,  §1.00.  2  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure 
this  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $1.00]. 

This  is  a  very  fine 
arrangement  for  the 
low  price  at  which 
it  is  supplied.  It 
can  not  be  sent  by 
mail.  It  can  be 
taker,  at  the  office, 
or  sent  by  express 
anywhere,  as  it  is 
well  packed  in  a 
box.  The  express 
expense  will  be  light,  and  is  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  62.— Ink-stand.— Double,  with  pen-rack; 
length,  10%  inches  ;  bight,  5 ^  inches.  From  the  same 
firm  as  No.  92.  Price,  §1.00.  Two  subscriptions  at  §1.50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00],  Ex¬ 
press  charges  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  S3.— Clock 


Gerster.”  —  Rosewood 
Case,  with  fancy 
glass  front.  Highth 
18J  inches,  eight-day 
and  strike.  An  ele¬ 
gant  and  most  de¬ 
sirable  time  -  piece. 
From  E.  N.  Welch 
Manu’f’g  Co.,  6 
Warren  St.,  N.  Y. 
Fifteen  subscriptions 
at  §1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  §13.] 
Receiver  to  pay  ex- 
pressage  or  freight. 
It  will  be  carefully 
boxed,  without  extra 
charge,  and  go  safe¬ 
ly  to  any  distance  by 
express  or  freight. 


No.  64.— Office  Clock  and  Inkstands. 

— This  beautiful  combination  of  the  useful  and  ornamen¬ 
tal  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  present  in  many  cases. 
It  is  7}  inches  in  hight,  and  8  inches  in  width.  It  com¬ 
prises  a  handsome  silver-plated  clock,  supported  by  a 
gold-plated  figure,  with  two  ornamental  inkstands,  pen- 
rack.  etc.  On  the  dial  are  indicators  of  the  day  of  the 
week  and  of  the  month ;  is  a  stem-winder,  hands  set 
at  the  back,  and  a  good  time-keeper.  From  the 
Ansonia  Clock  Co.,  19  and  21  Cliff  St.,  New  York. 
Nine  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  are  required  to  get 
this  elegant  Premium.  [We  will  send  one  on  receipt  of 
$7.50.]  Express  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  65. 


Pocket  Ink  Stand.  —  Made  of 
Brass,  covered  with  Russia  Leather 
and  having  a  spring  cover.  From 
Willy  Wallach,  30  Park  Row,  N. 
Y.  Two  subscriptions  at  §1.50 
each  will  secure  this  post-paid  [or 
we  will  mail  it  for  §1.50  p.-p.]— A 
very  handy  article  to  carry  in  travel¬ 
ing,  or  to  keep  in  the  desk,  closed 
when  not  in  use,  so  that  it  will  not 
spill  the  ink  if  upset  accidentally. 


No.  66.— Clock  “La  Banniere”  (Ban¬ 
ner  Clock).— This  is  an  Alarm,  Stem  Winder,  and  will 
run  thirty  hours.  Hight,  9 14  inches.  Gilt  Stand,  front 
and  back  protected  by  close-fitting  Caps,  to  prevent  dust 
from  getting  in  the  works.  From  E.  N.  Welch  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  6  Warren  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  §5.50.  Seven 
subscriptions  at  §1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  for  §5.50],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  67.— Girl’s  Writing-Desk.— This  has 
a  wood  frame,  covered  with  Leatherette,  and  lined  inside 
with  paper  to  imitate  Wood;  outside  is  handsomely 
decorated  on  top  in  silver  and  gilt.  Length,  open,  14 


inches  ;  width,  10 inches;  it  has  Lock  and  Key  and  two- 
Ink-Bottles.  From  Koch,  Sons  &  Co,  156  William  St.,' 
New  York,  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or  we  supply  it  for  $2.00].  Expressage  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  68. — Jewel  Box.— This  is  the  same  as 
No.  70,  with  Tray  extra  and  Lock  and  Key.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  58.  Two  subscriptions  ■  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  post-paid  [or  we  will  mail  it  p.-p.  for  $1.50.] 


No.  69.— Handkerchief  Box.— This  is  the 
same  as  No.  70,  but  consists  of  two  boxes,  one  fitting  in¬ 
side  the  other.  From  same  firm  as  No.  58.  Three  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  §1.50  each,  will  secure  this  post¬ 
paid  [or  wc  send  it  post-paid  for  $2.00]. 

No.  70.- Clove  Box.— This  is  Ja¬ 
panese,  lacquered  in  black,  handsomely  inlaid 
with  colored  pearl.  From  same  firm  as  No. 
58.  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  §1.25  post-paid]- 

Nos.  7  1  to  74.  — Mark  Twain 
Scrap  Books.  —  Almost  everybody  can 
find  good  use  for  a  Scrap  Book,  and  the  col¬ 
lections  made  in  one  often  become  of  great 
interest  and  value  to  the  owner.  We  have 
made  arrangements  with  Messrs.  Daniel  Slote  &  Co., 
119  William  St.,  New  York,  to  supply  the  -well  known 
and  highly  approved  Mark  Twain  Scrap  Books.  It  is 
often  found  that, paste  or  mucilage  not  being  at  hand  when 
wanted,  the  plain  page  Scrap  Book  is  of  no  service 
whatever.  With  a  Mark  Twain  Scrap  Book  no  such 
difficulty  oeeuiis.  In  all  the  books,  the  -gummed  col¬ 


umns  are  arranged  for  either  short  or  long  clippings. 
A  clipping  the  length  of  a  column  may  be  secured  by 
slightly  moistening  the  upright  lines,  and  for  short 
extracts  the  cross  lines  may  be  used.  The  gummed 
lines  generally  serve  as  guides  for  placing  the  scraps.. 

No.  71. — Mark  Twain  Scrap  Book,  80  pages ;  size, 
8%Xll  inches;  full  cloth  binding.  This  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  us,  post-paid,  for  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 
[Or  we  will  supply  one,  and  send  it  post-paid,  for  $1.45.] 

No.  72. — With  76  pages;  size,  9x11%  inches;  full 
cloth.  We  present  it  for  3  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each. 
[Or  we  will  supply  one,  and  send  it  post-paid,  for  $1. 90.] 

No.  73.— With  100  pages;  9x11%  inches;  cloth  and 
gold  binding ;  fancy  stamp.  Will  he  presented  by  ns  for 

4  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for 
$2  .50.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver.. 

No.  74. — With  150  pages;  9x11%  inches;  cloth  and 
gold  binding;  fancy  stamp.  Will  he  presented  by  us  for 

5  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  for 
$3.25.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver . 

These  and  the  Art  Scrap  Books  which  follow,  are  beau¬ 
tiful  and  useful  for  Holiday  Presents. 


Nos. 75  to  77.— Art  Scrap  Books.— Patent 
Back,  Adhesive  Page.  Admirably  adapted  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  Scrap  Pictures,  Unmounted  Photographs, 
Chromos,  and  Pictures  of  any  description.  The  whole 
page  is  gummed  with  a  patent  preparation,  imperceptible 
to  the  eye,  hut  by  means  of  which  any  article  may  be 
pasted  in,  leaving  the  uncovered  portion  of  the  page  in 
its  natural  tint.  They  are  supplied  to  us  by  Messrs. 
Daniel  Slote  &  Co.,  119  William  St.,  New  York  City. 

No.  75.  —  76  pages,  6x8%  inches.  Sent  post-paid 
by  us  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $1.25]. 

No.  76,  with  76  pages,  8%Xll  inches.  Sent  by  us 
post-paid  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $2.30]. 

No.  77,  with  100  pages,  10%X13  inches.  Supplied 
for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $».00]  ;  but  for. 
this  style  expressage  must  be  paid  by  Receiver.  All  of 
these,  and  especially  the  last  two,  are  elegant  presents. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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Nos.  78  to  81. -GOOD  WATCHES.- 

Avery  good  report 'comes  generally  from  hundreds  of 
our  readers  who  obtained  the  watches  we  were  able  to  of¬ 
fer  last  year.  As  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  or  in  prices  abroad,  we  are  happy  to 
announce  that  we  can  continue  to  offer  the  same  Watch¬ 
es,  and  on  the  same  terms  as  last  year,  so  that  hundreds 
of  others  can  get  them  this  year.  A  large  supply  has 
been  orderedjaftde  in  advance,  and  we  hope  to  meet  all 
calls  more  prifcptly  than  was  the  case  last  year. 


No.  78.— A  GOOD  WATCH.— This  is  a  Stem 
Wiuder  and  Stem  Setter,  needing  no  key  or 
opening  to  admit  dust.  Dial  clear,  with  Second  Hand 
(see  engraving  above).  Crystal  strong,  thick,  flat,  with 
the  new  beveled  edges  ;  Case  strong,  good  looking,  heavily 
nickel-plated,  a  good  resemblance  to  silver.  Weight,  4% 
ounces.  It  is  the  best  time-keepe)'  for  a  §10  Watch  we 
have  ever  found.  This  has  been  supplied  two  years  with 
general  satisfaction.  We  continue  to  offer  this  as  a  premi¬ 
um  for  13  subscribers  at  §1.50  each,  [or  supply  it  for  the 
price,  $10].  There  arc  as  good  looking  watches  sold  for 
§7  to  §9 — but  we  have  never  found  another  equally  good 
time-keeper  so  low  as  $10. 


No.  79.— EXTRA  SILVER  WATCH.— This 
is  of  the  same  pattern  as  the  above,  and  made  by  the  same 
Company  in  Switzerland,  but  the  case  is  Coin  Silver ,  and 
the  works  are  of  extra  HIGH  GRADE,  with  1 3  Jewels , 
Compensated  Balance,  etc. — as  good  a  Watch  as  any 
$30  or  $40  watch  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  good  enough 
for  anybody.  Face  about  1%  inch  in  diameter.  We  of¬ 
fer  this  Watch  with  the  utmost  confidence,  that  it  is  one 
of  the  best  and  cheapest  Watches  ever  supplied  for  the  low 
price  of  $15,  which  is  so  near  the  actual  cost  of  making 


No.  82.— Hot-Blast  Oil  Stove  . — The  en¬ 
graving  represents  one  of  Whitney  &  Hall's  Patent  Hot- 
Blast  Oil  Stoves,  made  by  the  Whitney  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  1123  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia.  The  cut  re¬ 
presents  the  stove  proper,  with  extension  top  and  oven. 
With  one  of  these  articles,  we  are  assured  that  the  entire 
cooking  can  be  done  for  a  small  family  at  mere  nominal 
expense,  by  the  use  of  kerosene  oil.  Besides  the  ordi¬ 
nary  cooking,  it  can  be  used  for  heating  sad-irons,  bak¬ 
ing,  etc.,  doing  the  work  as  well,  with  very  much  less 
heat,  than  an  ordinary  cook  stove.  For  15  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  furnish  a  stove,  an  extension  top, 
large  oven,  large  broiler,  and  sad-iron  heater  [or  will  for¬ 
ward  one  for  $13.75],  the  receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 


that  we  can  at  best  offer  it  for  20  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
and  do  not  care  to  furnish  it  at  this  rate,  except  where 
such  a  Watch  is  specially  desired  by  our  friends.  [We 
will  supply  them  to  purchasers  for  the  low  price  of  $15.] 


No.  80.— EXTRA  SILVER  WATCH,  for 

BOYS  or  for  MEN  who  want  a  smaller  Watch.  This 
is  every  way  like  No.  79,  EXCEPT  that  it  is  of  smaller 
size ,  the  face  being  about  1)4  inch  in  diameter.  The  cost 
is  the  same  except  that  the  smaller  case  requires  a  little 
less  silver.  This  we  present  for  19  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or,  we  will  supply  it  to  purchasers  for  $14.50]. 


No.  81.  — EXTRA  SILVER  WATCH, 
HUNTING  CASE.  — (Heavy  Coin  Silver  Case). 
This  is  precisely  the  same  watch  everyway  as  No.  79 
above,  EXCEPT  that  it  is  in  “  Hunting  Case  ”  as  shown 
in  engraving.  It  will  be  presented  for  22  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each.  [We  will  supply  it  for  the  price,  $16], 

TAKE  NOTICE,  about  ALL  tlie  above 
Watches,  (Nos.  78  to  SI).  That  we  can  not 
agree  to  supply  all  that  may  be  called  for,  though  we 
expect  to  do  so.  They  are  manufactured  with  special 
care,  in  one  of  the  best  establishments  in  Switzerland, 
and  can  not  be  obtained  or  made  rapidly.  We  have  a 


large  lot  ordered,  which  will  come  along  from  time  to 
time  hereafter,  and  they  will  be  delivered  as  fast  as 
they  arrive,  in  the  order  in  which  applications  for  them 
come  in  paid  for,  either  by  premium  clubs,  or  in  cash. 
Those  desiring  to  secure  any  one  of  these  watches  at 
once  as  a  premium,  can  send  in  the  price  and  receive  it, 
and  when  he  afterwards  raises  the  full  premium  club, 
the  price  can  be  deducted  from  his  final  remittance. 
The  recipient  will  pay  the  expense  of  expressage. 
Or  we  will  send  either  by  mail  for  twenty-five  cents  extra. 


No.  83.— Houchin’s  Improved  Patent 
Pocket  Cook  stove. — With  Gridiron  and  Boiler 
(with  folding  handles)  holding  nearly  one  quart,  which 
can  be  used  as  a  drinking  cup,  which  will  boil 
water  in  five  minutes  to  make  two  or  three  cups 
of  Tea,  Coffee,  or  Chocolate ;  to  Boil  Eggs,  Stew  Oysters, 
etc.  Pour  about  two  tablepoonsfuls  of  alcohol  through 
the  wire  gauze,  and  light  with  a  match  or  taper.  The 
Lamp  being  filled  with  an  indestructible  packing  will 
not  spill  or  explode.  Send  two  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  and  get  it  free ,  post-paid.  These  stoves  are  made 
by  McCoy  &  Sanders,  132  Duane  Street,  New  York. 
— [We  will  supply  and  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.25.] 


No.  84.— Houchin’s  Revolving  Grat¬ 
er. — Just  the  thing  for  horseradish,  pumpkins,  squash, 


cocoanut,  and  other  vegetables.  From  McCoy  &  San¬ 
ders,  132  Duane  St.,  N.  Y.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  post-paid  (or  we  mail  it  for  $1  p.-p.) 


No.  85.— Universal  Clothes  Wringer. 

— (See  Engraving  above.)  —  A  very  useful ,  time-saving. , 
strength-saving,  dolhes-saving  implement,  that  should 
be  in  every  family.  Here  is  a  thing  that  is  of  great  value, 
“  and  no  mistake  about  it.”  It  will  pay  for  itself  several 
times  a  year,  in  any  family.  The  wringing  out  of  clothes 
by  hand  is  hard  upon  the  hands,  arms,  and  chest,  and  the 
twisting  stretches  and  breaks  the  fibres  with  lever  power. 
With  this  Wringing  Machine,  the  garments  are  passed 
rapidly  between  elastic  rollers,  which  press  the  water 
out  better  than  hand  wringing,  and  as  fast  as  one  can 
pick  up  the  articles.  A  most  important  feature  of  this 
Universal  Clothes  Wringer  is  the  peculiar  cog-xulieel  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  makes  both  rollers  turn  together, 
and  always  keep  their  place.  Without  these,  the  crank- 
roller  will  slip,  and  pull  the  fibres,  and  injure  the  fabric. 
A  multitude  of  letters  of  thanks  for  these  Machines,  given 
by  us  as  Premiums,  have  been  received.  It  is  easy  to 
gather  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  each,  only  10  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  this  will  secure  a  pi'esent  of  one  of  these, 
very  valuable  $7.50  Universal  Wringers.  They  are  made, 
by  the  Metropolitan  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  furnish¬ 
ed  by  R.  C.  Browning,  32  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  [We 
will  supply  one  of  these  valuable  machines  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $7.50].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  86.  —  Doty’s  Improved  Clothes 

Washer.— Made  with  the  Metropolitan  Balance 
Weight.  Over  seventy-five  thousand  families  are  using 
this  Washing  Machine  in  the  U.  S.  Made  by  the 
Metropolitan  Manufacturing  Co.,  32  Cortlandt  St.. 
N.  Y.  Seventeen  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  secures  this 
(or  we  supply  it  for  $14.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  87.— Cornwall’s  Patent  Broiler. 

—Made  of  Don,  and  is  provided  with  a  Gravy  Pan,  which 
receives  the  juides  of  the  meat,  and  prevents  any  drip¬ 
ping  into  the  fire.  Fits  over  any  stove,  and  broiling  is 
done  with  a  moderate  heat.  From  same  firm  as  No.  50. 
Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  (or 
we  will  supply  it  for  $1.50.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 
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/  Frem.  88.— Orguinette  “C 

No.  88.  — “The  Orguinette.”  —  A  capi¬ 
tal  Musical  Instrument  for  the  million — for  those  who 
have  had  no  time  or  opportunity  to  learn  to  play,  yet  who 
desire  music  in  the  house— at  far  less  expense,  and  in  far 
greater  variety  than  is  supplied  by  the  Music  Box, or  Hand- 
Organ.  The  Orguinette  has  the  usual  Parlor-Organ  or  Me- 
lodeon  reeds,  with  a  small,  but  effective  wind-bellows, 
and  in  sweetness  of  tone,  brilliancy,  promptness  of  ac¬ 
tion,  etc.,  is  quite  remarkable  for  a  musical  instrument 
of  so  moderate  a  cost.  The  notes  are  most  ingeniously 
and  yet  simply  produced  by  the  passage  through  the  in¬ 
struments  of  strips  of  perforated  paper,  the  apertures  so 
arranged  as  to  open  the  keys  and  produce  just  the  notes, 
and  length  of  sound  on  each,  required  by  the  pieces  play¬ 
ed.  These  may  be  church  music,  lively  sounding  airs, 
national,  and  operatic  selections,  quadrilles,  etc.  The 
prepared  perforated  paper  is  sold  at  low  rates  (Of  cents 
per  foot),  and  from  the  catalogue  one  may  select  any 
amount  and  variety  of  tunes  desired,  and  at  small  cost. 
Any  one  desiring  further  description  of  the  instrument, 
can  send  for  circulars  to  the  Mechanical  Orguinette 
Co.,  No.  831  Broadway,  New  York.  We  offer  two  va¬ 
rieties.  Premium  No.  8S,  the  Orguinette  “C”  (illus¬ 
trated  in  the  engraving),  has  the  “  Expression  Box,” 
•giving  a  variety  of  pleasing  effects,  by  simply  raising 
•and  lowering  the  lid.  14  feet  of  the  perforated  mneic 
paper  go  with  this.  This  will  be  presented  for  15  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each.  [It  will  be  supplied  complete  by 
ns,  for  $14.00],  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver. . . . 


No,  89  is  the  Orguinette  “A.”  differing  from 
“  C  ”  in  the  omission  of  the  “  Expression  Box.”  Price 
with  14  feet  of  music  paper,  $8.00.  for  which  price  we  will 
supply  it ;  or  we  will  present  it.  for  10  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each.  Expressage  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  90.— “Gem  ”  Klagic  Lantern.— The 

Gem  is  a  new  style  of  Magic  Lantern,  designed  especially 
for  the  amusement  and  instruction  of  the  young  ;  and  in¬ 
tended  to  supersede  the  imported  “  Toy  ”  Magic  Lanterns, 
over  which  it  possesses  the  following  advantages :  The 
Body  of  the  Gem  Magic  Lantern  is  convenient  in  form — is 
substantially  made  of  strong  tin,  neatly  japanned,  and  will 
last  for  years.  The  Lenses  are  of  excellent  quality,  accu¬ 
rately  ground  and  polished,  and  define  the  views  clearly 
upon  the  screen.  The  Light  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  an 


improved  candle  in  a 
patented  carrier,  which 
keeps  the  flame  con¬ 
stantly  in  the  central 
line  of  the  lenses,  and 
yields  a  good  illumina¬ 
tion.  As  there  is  no  oil 
or  fluid  of  any  kind, 
cleanliness  is  the  result, 
and  a  child  can  safely 
operate  the  Gem  Magic 
Lantern  without  diffi¬ 
culty.  The  Magnifying 
Power  is  abundant,  and 
the  Views  can  be  dis¬ 
tinctly  enlarged  to  three 
feet  in  diameter,  or 
larger.  The  Slides  are  neatly  finished,  and  highly  colored. 
Made  by  Thos.  H.  McAllister,  Manufacturing  Optician, 
49  Nassau  St.,  New  York.  We  also  include  -with  Lantern 
twelve  Gem  Magic  Lantern  Slides,  with  pleasing  views. 
9  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  premium. 
[Or  we  will  supply  one,  with  the  12  slides,  on  receipt  of 
$7.50.]  Expressage  iu  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  ©I.— The  “/Eolia”  Piano.— This  is 
a  pretty  Toy  Piano,  it  has  15  Keys,  is  10  inches  long,  10 


W'ide  and  4 %  high;  its  tones  are  very  pleasing  and  is  just 
the  thing  for  the  little  girls.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00]. 
Receiver' to  pay  expressage. 


No.  92.— Fifteen  String  Zithern.— A 

musical  instrument  which  may  be  new  to  many  of  our 
readers.  It  can  be  played  by  notes  or  figures,  and  tuned 
like  a  harp.  A  sheet  containing  tunes  and  instructions 
bow  to  play,  accompanies  each  instrument;  it  is  packed 
in  a  box.  Prom  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.,  41  John  St.,  N.  Y. 
Price,  $1.25.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
this,  post-paid  [or  we  will  send  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.25.] 


No.  93.— KSetaiaphone.— This  is  a  Musical 
Instrument  of  pleasant  sweet  tone,  in  ornamented  frame, 
witli  22  Notes  (3  Octaves),  made  of  Metal,  nickel -plated 
and  engraved,  and  is  played  by  striking  the  notes  -with 
two  small  mallets,  seen  in  the  engraving.  From  Stirn  & 
Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  N.  Y.  Two  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for 
$1.50].  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient  in  either  case. 


No.  94.— Cornet.— This  has  12  Keys,  is  made 
of  Brass,  with  Porcelain  Mouthpiece.  Length,  13% 
inches.  Prom  same  firm  as  No.  93.  Two  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  for 
$1.25,  post-paid.] 

No.  95.— Dru  m.  — Made  of  bent-Ash,  Sheep¬ 
skin  heads,  size  across  heads  14  inches,  varnished  and 


ornamented,  and  sticks.  It  is  a  very  good  drum.  Prom 
same  firm  as  No.  93.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25],  the 
expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient  in  either  case. 

No.  96.— German  Harmonica. —Made 
of  black  wood,  polished,  nickel  plated.  Forty-eight  notes 


and  tremolo.  A  desirable  instrument.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  93.  Tvjo  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this  post-paid  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25  post-paid.] 


No.  97.— Music  Roll  .—This  is  made  of  im¬ 
itation  ‘'Russia”  Leather,  and  ornamented  iu  gilt. 
Leather  haudle,  gilt  lettered.  Length  14X  inches.  From 
same  party  as  No.  67.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.50,]  sent  by 
mail,  post-paid,  in  either  case. 

No.  98.- Excellent  $  I  5  Overcoat. 

No.  99.— Excellent  $20  Business  Suit. 
No.  I  OO.— Excellent  $30  Dress  Suit. 

Made  to  Order  and  Well  Made.— Here  are  articles 
wanted  by  tens  of  Thousands.  The  extensive  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Jessup  &  Co.,  254,  256  Broadway,  has  long 
been  very  widely  and  favorably  known.  (Many  of  the 
suits  now  in  use  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  men  in  the  Agriculturist 
Office,  came  from  this  estab¬ 
lishment,  because  they  have 
there  obtained  good  articles 
at  reasonable  figures).  This 
establishment  sends  samples 
of  fabrics,  with  prices,  all 
over  the  country,  and  full 
directions,  with  engravings, 
enabling  any  one  to  furnish 
ail  the  measurements  needed 
to  make  up  garments,  guar¬ 
anteed  to  fit.  We  have  made 
arrangements  with  Messrs. 

Jessup  &  Co.,  by  which  we 
can  furnish  these  good  pre¬ 
miums,  viz.:  No.  98.— A 
Good  $15.00  Winter  Over¬ 
coat,  will  be  presented  to 
any  one  sending  only  six¬ 
teen  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  No.  99.  —  A  good 
$20.00  Business  Suit,  for  only 
twenty  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  No.  IOO.  —  A  Good 
$30.00  Dress  Suit  (Broad¬ 
cloth  or  Diagonal),  good 
enough  for  a  wedding  or  any 
occasion,  for  only  thirty 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  The  Garments  will  be  for¬ 
warded  anywhere  by  express  or  otherwise,  as  desired. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  receiver.  N.  B.  To  those  de¬ 
siring,  or  entitled  to  the  above  garments  as  premiums, 
we  will  mail  samples  of  fabrics  to  select  from ,  with  direc¬ 
tions  for  self-measurement,  etc.,  and  the  garments  will 
be  cut  and  well  made  up  in  the  style  desired.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  for  many  to  get  good  clothes  with  no  ex¬ 
pense,  except  the  carriage.  A  few  persons  may  unite 
and  make  up  a  club  of  subscribers,  and  secure  a  fine  suit 
as  a  present  to  a  Clergyman,  or  to  any  worthy  person. 

No.  SO!.  —  Family  Scales.  —  These  scales, 
combiningthe  advantages  of  counter  and  platform  scales, 
are  peculiarly  adapt¬ 
ed  to  household  pur¬ 
poses.  (See  Engrav¬ 
ing.)  They  weigh 
from  i  ounce  up  to 
240  lbs.  They  have  a 
scoop,  or  pan,  for 
weighing  fiour, sugar, 
or  other  house  stores, 


and  a  platform  for  premiunfi01 
heavier  articles,  and 
are  just  such  an  apparatus  as  is  needed  for  in-door  or  out¬ 
door  use,  occupying  less  than  2  feet  square.  These 
scales  are  manufactured  by  the  well-known  Fairbanks 
&  Co.,  No.  311  Broadway,  New  York,  whose  weighing 
apparatus  has  long  ranked  as  the  standard  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Send  to  them  for  circulars,  if  desired. 
Only  15  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  these  fine 
Scales.  —  [We  will  also  supply  these  scales  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $14.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  the  freight. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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.No.  1 02.~Whitman’s  Fountain  Pump. 

—The  Fountain  Pump  is  made  of  brass,  handsomely  fin¬ 
ished,  with  Sprinkler  and  Rubber  Hose  attached.  It'is 
durable,  and  just  as  represented,  and  does  not  rust  or  dry 
up.  It  is  novel,  the  mechanism  simple,  is  useful  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  particularly  valuable  as  an  al¬ 
ways  ready  practical  Fire  Extinguisher.  ( See  engraving.) 
New  improvements  have  been  made,  and  the  price  with 
Sprinkler  and  Hose  complete  reduced  from  $10.00  to 
$8.50.  Many  thousand  dollars  worth  of  property  have 
been  saved  from  fire  with;  the  help  of  the  Fountain 
Pump,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc.,  innumerable,  from  Insects 
and  Drouth.  It  is  easily  carried,  (weighing  less  than 
four  pounds),  and  can  be  used  by  even  a  child.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  Josiah  A.  Whitman,  No.  128  North  Main 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I.  Only  11  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  are  needed  to  obtain  this  Pump.  [Or  we  will  supply 
qne  for  $8.50.]  The  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  103.— W.  S.  Blunt’s  “Universal 
Force  Pump.”  —  [Patented  July  28,  1S76.]— See 
Engraving.)— What  most  country  families  need.  Anm- 
door  Force  Pump  for  1J£  inch  Suction  Pipe;  capacity 
15  to  18  gallons  per  minute.  These  pumps  are  tested  to 
150  pounds  pressure,  and  will 
throw  water  from  a  hose  pipe 
50  feet  bigh,  and  90  feet  hori¬ 
zontally,  and  have  revolving 
tops,  so  that  they  can  be  made 
right  or  left  hand.  Being 
operated  by  a  side  shaft  enter¬ 
ing  through  the  air-chamber, 
there  is  no  piston  rod  to  wear 
out  the  brass  stuffing  box  as  in 
other  pumps.  They  are  among 
the  most  powerful ,  simple ,  and 
durable  pumps  to  be  had.  The 
ease  with  which  any  part  can 
be  renewed  in  case  of  accident, 
Premium  103  if  or  access  had  to  the  interior  for 
Universal  force  PUMP,  repairs,  commends  them  for 
green-houses,  farmers,  and  stockmen,  as  well  as  for  city 
use.  Send  for  a  descriptive  circular  to  The  Nason  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.,  71  Beckman  St.,  and  71  Fulton  St., 
t  New  York.  We  will  present  you  this  Pump,  for  your 
own  use,  (or  for  sale  at  $12,)  if  you  simply  procure  us  14 
subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  which  you  can  readily  collect 
during  a  very  few  evenings  or  on  rainy  days.  It  will 
well  repay  the  effort.- -[We  will  supply  this  pump  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $12.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  1 04.— Lewis’ Combination  Force 

I  Pump. — This  combination  makes  three  machines,  as 


shown  in  the  engravings.  Can  be  converted  into  an  In¬ 
jector,  or  an  Insect  or  Bug  Exterminator  at  short  notice. 
It  is  made  of  Brass,with  three  feet  of  Hose,  and  will  throw 
a  good  sized  stream  of  water.  From  P.  C.  Lewis,  Cats- 
kill,  N.  Y.  Seven  subscriptions  at  $1-50  each,  secures  this 
[or  we  will  supply  it  for  $5.1  Receiver  to  pay  expres’ge. 

No.  I  05.— Umbrella  Stand. 

—Made  of  Malleable  Iron  and  Bronzed; 
height  30  inches.  From  the  Meriden 
Malleable  Iron  Co.,  43  Park  Place, 

N.  Y.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it 
for  $2.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  I  06.— U.  S.  Flag  .—Made 
of  Delaine  or  Bunting,  extra  canvass 
heading.  Length  8  feet.  From  Det- 
willer  &  Street,  13  Dey  St.,  N.  Y.  Thirteen  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  (or  we  supply 
it  tor  $11.00.)  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  107.— German  Student  Lamp.— 

This  lamp  is  known  the  world  over  for  its  beauty  and 
steadiness  of  light,  its  superiority  in  economy,  safety, 
etc.  C.  F.  A.  Hinrichs, 
of  31  Park  Place,  New 
York,  has  made  many 
valuable  improvements  in 
their  construction.  He  is 
the  Patentee  of  the  “  Saint 
Germain,  o  r  German 
Study  or  Office  Lamp,'1 
made  by  C.  A.  Keelmann. 

This  lamp  includes  the  va¬ 
rious  latest  improvements, 
such  as  the  Enlarged 
Fount,  shut  off  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  (a  great  security 
against  accidents  in  fill¬ 
ing),  Improved  Chimney- 
Holder, etc.  (None  genuine 
without  the  name  of  C.  F. 

A.  Hinrichs  on  the  Chim¬ 
ney-Holder).  We  use  these 
lamps  in  all  rooms  in  the 
house  (kitchen  included), 
and  would  exchange  them 
for  no  other  method  of 

lighting  yet  known  to  us.  The  price  of  the  St.  Germain 
German  Study  Lamp  is  now  reduced  to  $5  for  the  large  size 
(No.  1),  in  polished  brass,  including  shade,  chimney,  and 
wick, complete, ready  for  use.  We  will  present  one  of  them 
to  any  one  sending  Seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  The 
same  Lamp  in  nickel-plating  is  sold  at  $6.00.  We  will 
present  the  Nickel-Plated  Lamp  for  Eight  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each.  Freight  or  expressage  paid  by  recipient,  (25 
cents  extra,  if  to  be  boxed  for  sending  to  a  distance.) 


No.  I  I  O.— Pair 

of  Vases.— These 
are  made  of  Spelter, 
with  iron  base,  color¬ 
ed  black  and  green, 
imitation  Bronze. 
From  same  firm  as 
No.  105.  Three  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  these 
[or  we  will  supply 
them  for  $2.00.]  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  express- 
age. — These  are  very 
pretty  Yases  for  the 
price,  and  are  quite 
ornamental.  Hight 
11  inches  —  Diameter 
of  Yase  3X  inches. 


NO  8AGGINQ-0R  ROLLING  TO  THE  CENTER  ON  THIS  BED. 


No.  I  I  I.— Victor  Combination  Linen 

Marker.—  Each  box  contains  a  Marker,  Type  Rack, 
and  complete  font  of  Type,  with  Tweezers  for 
picking  up  the  type,  Ink  Pad,  and  a  bottle  of 
superior  Indelible  Ink.  The  marking  for  an 
entire  family  may  be  done  with  the  same  in¬ 
strument,  the  type  being  movable.  From  The 
Acme  Manufacturing  Co.,  31  Park  Row,  N. 
Y.  Price,  $1.00.  Two  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this,  delivery  paid  by  us. 
[Or  we  will  deliver  it  for  $1.00.] 


No.  108.  — The  National  Wire  Mat¬ 
tress. — Everybody  wants  a  good  Bed.  One  who  sleeps 
well,  will  do  more  and  better  work  of  body  and  mind, 
and  enjoy  better  health,  and  live  longer.  This  premium 
will  help  to  sleeping  comfortably.  It  is  manufactured 
by  the  National  Wire  Mattress  Co.,  New  Britain, 
Conn.  As  shown  by  the  engraving,  the  Mattress  is 
made  on  what  the  manufacturers  claim  a  mechanical 
principle ;  that  it  never  can  sag  ;  that  it  will  never  rust 
in  any  climate ;  that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  folded 
into  small  space,  and  that  it  is  the  only  one  getting  its 
elasticity  from  wire-tempered  Springs.  Those  who  have 
used  these  Mattresses,  (including  our  Editors,)  pro¬ 
nounce  them  in  every  way  desirable.  To  any  one  seeding 
us  12  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  one 
[or  supply  one  for  $10.50]  Receiver  to  pay  freight. 
(Send  inside  bedstead  measure.) 


No.  I  09.— Box  of  Mathematical  Instru¬ 
ments.— Just  the  thing  for  a  youth  who  has  a  taste 
for  drawing.  These  Instruments  are  put  up  in  a  neat 
Mahogany  Case,  which  contains:  Two  Dividers,  one 
Pen  Point,  one  Pencil  Holder,  one  Extension  Bar,  one 
Ruling  Pen,  one  Crayon  Holder,  one  Brass  Protractor, 
one  Small  Scale,  two  Wooden  Triangles,  one  Cake  India 
Ink,  four  Cakes  Water  Colors,  Cups  and  Brush.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  65.  We  will  present  this  Box  of 
Instruments  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [We 
will  supply  one  of  these  for  $3.00.] 

If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  I  I  2.— Gentleman’s  Pocket-book. 

—Of  handsome  English  calf,  extra  quality^  with  7  Pockets 
and  Strap  ;  also  a  Bill-fold.  From  same  firm  as  No.  65. 
Presented  for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  and  10  cents 
for  postage  [or  we  will  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  $2.50.]. 


No. 


13.— Lady’s  Pocket  Book.— This  is 
made  of  American  '‘Rus¬ 
sia”  Leather, nickel  plated 
mountings  and  clasps, 
pockets  for  silver  and 
bills,  with  memorandum 
tablet,  silk  handle  and 
tassels.  From  Willt 
Wallach,  36  Park  Row, 
N:  Y.  Two  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this  post-paid  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $1.00  post¬ 
paid.]— A  very  convenient 
article. 


No.  I  14.— Bird  Cage  of  Bright  Brass 

Wi  |-q. — Hight,  18  inches ;  diameter,  9  inches;  base, 
12X  inches,  with  patent  Cups  and  metal-tipped  Perches. 
From  the  Williams  Globe  Wire  Works,  85  Fulton  St., 
New  York.  We  will  present  this  for  5  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $4.]  Expressage  to 
be  paid  by  tlie  recipient. 

No.  115.— Sewing  Bird  and  Spring 
Tape  Measure.— The  Sewing  Bird  is  plated,  with 


Emery  Cushion;  the  Tape  Measure 
is  six  feet  in  length,  nickel  plated. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  48.  Two 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  both  of  these  premiums 
post-paid  [or  we  will  supply  them  post-paid  for  $1.30]. 
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Bad  and  Good  Silver-Plated  Ware. 


In  no  other  business  we  can  think  of,  is  there  so  great 
an  opportunity  for  fraud  as  in  silver-plated  ware.  The 
electric  battery  will  spread  25cents  of  silver  over  a  whole 
tea  set,  or  over  a  hundred  spoons,  made  of  cheap  pewter, 
so  that  nothing  but  pure  silver  can  be  seen  ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  plated  ware  little  better  than  this  is  made  and 
sold.  The  deception  is  not  discovered  until  it  is  put  to 
wear.  But  the  electric  process  continued  long  enough 
will  coat  an  article  with  silver  so  thickly  that  it  will,  if 
on  a  good  base,  be  equal  to  solid  silver  for  service  and 
good  looks  during  many  years,  while  costing  far  less ; 
and  when  by  long  use  the  silver  wears  off  in  spots,  or 
over  the  whole,  it  is  easy  to  renew  the  coat  at  small  ex¬ 
pense.  The  inexperienced  purchaser  must  depend  wholly 
upon  the  honesty  of  the  manufacturer. — Another  point  is 
to  put  the  plating  upon  white  metal  (not  lead  or  common 
pewter)  so  that  it  will  not  show  even  if  long,  hard  usage 
wears  off  a  point  or  corner.  In  selecting  the  following 
Premium  Articles  we  have  taken  special  care  to  get  only 
the  very  best  in  all  respects,  those  which  we  can  recom¬ 
mend  and  warrant. — Our  readers  who  get  any  of  these,  as 
Premiums  (or  by  purchase),  may  rely  upon  having  first- 
rate  articles,  and  as  cheap  as  they  can  be  honestly  made. 
They  can  find  plenty  of  similar  articles,  at  less  than  a 
fourth  the  prices  named,  and  that  will  look  as  well  for  a 
few  weeks,  or  months,  if  not  used,  but  they  will  be  very 
dear.  We  do  not  compete  with  the  silver-plated  articles 
frequently  offered  at  apparently  low  rates.  The  Premi¬ 
ums  116  to  141  (excepting  138-9  &  140)  are  made  for  us  by 
the  Middletown  Plate  Company,  at  Middletown,  Ct. 
Mr.  Judd  is  well  acquainted  with  this  Company  and  its 
Officers,  and  has  visited  the  extensive  works  frequently, 
observing  the  process  of  manufacture,  and  he  confidently 
recommends  their  work  as  being  just  ivhat  it  prof  esses  to 
be— and  every  way  reliable.  A  similar  commendation 
applies  to  Premiums  138,  139,  and  140  from  the  Meki- 
den  Cutlery  Co.,  whose  work  is  first-rate. 


No.  I  I  6  —  Flow¬ 
er  Vase.  —  a  most 
beautiful  Peacock  Pattern, 
elegantly  chased,  heavily 
triple  plated  in  silver  with¬ 
out,  and  gold  within  so 
that  it  will  not  tarnish  by 
contact  with  plants  in  wa¬ 
ter.  Hight,  nine  inches. 
We  selected  this  as  the 
most  pleasing  among  a 
large  assortment,  from  dif¬ 
ferent  makers.  This  and 
No.  117  are  supplied  to 
us  by  the  Middletown 
Plate  Co.  We  present  it 
for  8  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  [or,  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $0.]  Express- 
age  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  I  I  77^- Card 

Receiver.— Elegantly 
chased.  Deer  Pattern.  The 
Receiver  is  a  large  dishing 
silver-leaf,  nine  inches 
long,  five  inches  wide.  W 
as  the  most  beautiful  for  th 


selected  it  from  many  forms 
price  ($6).  We  will  present 


it  for  Eight  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  supply  it 
for  the  price,  $6.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No.  I  18.— Sugar  Tongs.— Beautiful,  Crown 
Pattern, Extra  Plate.  Price,  $2.12.  Presented  post-paid  for 
S  Subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  [Or,  sent  post-paid  for  $2.12], 


Premium  119 


No.  119.— Ice  (or  Water)  Pitcher.  — 

A  large,  highly  Ornamental  Article,  that  will  adorn  the 
table,  as  well  as  serve  a  very  useful  purpose,  and  last  many 
years,  with  no  danger  of  breakage.  Price  $13.  Triple¬ 
plate  on  white  metal,  from  Middletown  Plate  Co., 
will  be  presented  for  14  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  this 
year,  will  secure  the  splendid  Pitcher.— Only  18  sub¬ 
scribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  the  IPitclier  with 
a  round  Salver,  of  pattern  to  correspond,  (value 
$17.50).  —  For  only  28  subscribers  we  will  send  the 
IPitclier  and  a  large  14-inch  Oblong  Salver  (value 
$28.00),  which  is  large  enough  to  hold  the  Pitcher  and 
two  goblets. — For  only  35  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  we 
send  Pitcher,  Oblong  Salver,  and  a  pair  of 
beautiful  Goblets,  silver  without,  and  gold-plated  in¬ 
side,  (value  $34.75).  This  Complete  Set  is  exceedingly 
desirable,  though  the  Pitcher  alone,  or  that  with  Round 
Tray,  or  with  large  Oblong  Salver,  will  answer  well 
for  use  and  for  ornament. — [We  will  also  supply  the 
Pitcher,  and  any  one  or  all  the  articles  above  mentioned, 
at  the  prices  given  for  each.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  I  26.— Pickle  Jar  and  Fork. 

The  jar  is  of  glass, 
handsomely  mount¬ 
ed  in  silver-plated 
frame,  with  fork  at¬ 
tached.  It  is  a  very 
ornamental  article 
for  the  table,  as 
well  as  useful,  and 
would  prove  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  present  to 
a  young  house¬ 
keeper,  or,  indeed, 
eqally  so  tothe  wife, 
in  any  home.  For 
7  subscriptions  at 
each  we  will 
present  it.  [Or  will 
re- 
Re- 


No.  I  27.  -  Syrup  Cup  with  Plate.— 

Every  well  set  table  needs  at  times  a  syrup  cup.  This 
elegant  cup  stands  on  a  fine  plate-of  suitable  design. 
Only  Eight  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  will  now  secure  it 
free.  [Or,  when  desired,  we  will  send  one  on  receipt 
oi  the  price,  \$6.25.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Premium  137 


Premium  128 


No.  120.— Fruit  Knife  and  Nut-Pick, 

combined  in  one 
handle,  both 
opening  to 
spring  back. 
Blade  finely 
chased.  Handle, 
Crown  Pattern. 
Heavily  Plated. 
This  is  a  fine 
Premium, which  we  will  present  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or,  we  will  supply  and  send  it  post-paid  for  $1.50], 

—  '  —  1  ” 

Nos.  12  1,  122— Cake  Baskets. —Two 

styles  offered,  both  of  elegant  patterns,  very  taking, 
useful,  and  beautiful  table  ornaments— just  the  thing  ev¬ 
ery  one  wants.  From  same  makers  and  same  metal  as 
No.  116.  No.  121 
presented  to  any  one 
sending  ITcresub- 
scribers.and  No.  122 
to  any  one  send¬ 
ing  12  subscribers, 
at  $1.50  each. — [Or 
we  supply  No.  121 
for  $7.50,  or  No.  122 
for  $10.]  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage. 


Nos.  I  23  to 
I  25.  Casters. 

— These  are  all  of 
handsome  patterns, 
richly  chased,  No. 

123  containing  five 
cut  glass  bottles,  in¬ 
cluding  mustard,  & 

(the  two  others  six, 
including  a  Mus¬ 
tard  bottle)— useful, 
necessary,  orna¬ 
mental  for  every 
dining  table.  Same 
makers,  and  same 
metal  and  plating, 
as  No.  116.  Send  us 
Seven  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  and  get  No.  123,  or  Ten 
subscribers  and  get  No.  124,  or  12  subscribers  for  No.  125 
—[Or  we  will  supply  No.  123  for  $5.25.  No.  124  for 
$7.50,  or  No.  125  for  $10.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  I  28.  —  Child’s  Cup.  — (See  Engraving.) 
—A  beautiful  gift  for  the  Little  One.  Triple-plated  on 
the  outside,  and  gilded  on  the  inside.  It  never  breaks, 
and  will  last  for  many  years— indeed,  be  a  life-keepsake. 
Obtain  five  subscribers ,  at  $1.50  each,  and  you  can  se¬ 
cure  one  of  these  beautiful  cups  for  your  own  Child,  or  a 
name-sake,  or  other  favorite.— [Or  we  will  forward  one 
on  receipt  of  price,  $3.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  129. -One  Pair  Salt  Cellars.— 

These  are  engraved  glass,  with  heavily  plated  Stands, 
and  will  be  found  both  useful  and  ornamental.  Fur¬ 
nished  by  the  same  Company  as  No.  116.  Eight  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these  [or  we  will  supply 
the  pair  for  $5.50,  post-paid].  If  desired,  we  will  furnish 
one  for  half  the  number  of  subscribers. 


No.  130.— Butter  Knife.  —  Beautiful  form, 
Crown  Pattern.  Price,  $1.25,  and  worth  it,  as  it  is  heavily 
Triple-Plated  on  white  metal,  and  made  for  long  service. 
We  could  supply  as  good-looking  knives,  called  “  extra 


Subscriptions  for  Ung-lish  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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plate,”  for  BO  to  75  oents,  but  this  is  worth  a  dozen  of 
them,  and  we  prefer  it  at  the  extra  price.  (This  remark 
applies  to  all  the  articles  here  offered).  We  send  this 
post-paid,  for  too  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or,  for  $1.25]. 


NO.  131  .—  Butter  Dish.— This  is  a  very  pretty 
pattern ;  it  is  chased  and  ornamented,  with  Rests  for 
butter  knife,  and  is  a  good  and  useful  article,  and  one  eas¬ 
ily  obtained.  Fhrnished  by  the  same  Company  as  No. 
116.  Six  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or 
■we  will  supply  it  for  $4.25].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  1 32.— Individual  Pepper  and  Salt 
'Caster  .—This  is  a  very  neat  and  useful  article  ;  it  is 
gilt-lined,  and  heavily  plated.  Furnished  by  the  same 
Company  as  No.  116.  Five  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
■will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.50,  post-paid]. 


No.  133.— Napkin  Ring.— On  a  Base;  Dove 
pattern  ;  a  very  fine  one  for  the  price,  $1.  Triple  plated. 
Presented  post-paid  for  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  I  34.— Napkin  Ring.— A  new  pattern,  of 
latest  style.  The 
■form  is  shown  in 
the  engraving. 

Heavily  plated.— 

We  will  present 
this,  post-paid,  to 
any  actual  sub¬ 
scriber  who  will 
procure  and  for¬ 
ward  one  new  aub- 
scriber  at  $1.50, 

[or  we  will  send 
it  post-paid  for  75 
cents.]  Both  of 
these  fine  Napkin 
.Rings  are  supplied  to  us  by  the  Middletown  Plate  Co. 


No.  I  35.— Spoon  Holder. -This  is  chased 
and  gold-lined  ;  it  is  heavily  plated,  and  will  be  found 
always  useful.  Furnished  by  the  same  Company  as  No. 
116.  Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this 
[or  we  will  supply  it  for  $5.00,  post-paid]. 


No.  136. —  Sugar  Shell  —  H'lustard 
Spoon — Salt  Spoon.— All  beautiful;  Crown  Pat¬ 
tern,  Double-Plated.  All  Three  presented  for  three  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  and  sent  post-paid.  [Or,  will  be 
sent  post-paid  for  $2.00],  This,  as  well  as  the  Premiums 
above,  is  supplied  by  the  Middletown  (Ct.)  Plate  Co. 


No.  I  37.— Watch  Stand.-A  pretty  present 
for  a  lady;  it  is  heavily  plated,  velvet-lined,  and  finely 
finished.  Furnished  by  the  same  Company  as  No.  116. 
Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or  we 
will  supply  it  for  $5.00,  post-paid]. 


No.  138.  — One  Dozen  Tea-Spoons.— 
No.  139.— One  Dozen  Table-Spoons.— 

These  are  all  of  the  elegant  Crown  pattern,  fine  metal, 
triple  plated,  and  for  beauty  of  design,  and  excel¬ 
lence  of  w’orkmanship.  will  be  found  unsurpassed  by  solid 
silver.  These  spoons  are  far  cheaper  than  many  others  we 
have  found  at  quarter  the  price,  and  well  worth  canvass¬ 


ing  for.  They  are  made  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 
No.  49  Chambers  St..  N.  Y.  City.  Nine  subscribers  sent 
us  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  1 2  Tea  Spoons  (worth 
$7.25) ;  sixteen  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure 
12  Table  Spoons  (value  $14.50)  [We  will  supply  the 
Tea  Spoons  for  $7.25  per  dozen,  and  the  Table  Spoons 
for  $14.50;  ora  set  of  six  for  half  these  prices.]  Receiver 
to  pay  expressage.  We  will  supply  a  set  of  half  a 


dozen  Tea-spoons  for  5  subscribers,  or  a  set  of  half  a 
dozen  Table-spoons  for  9  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. 


No.  140.— One  Dozen  Table-Forks.— 

The  same  description  and  remarks  apply  to  these  as  to  No. 
139,  and  they  are  from  the  same  makers.  (We  select  as 
Premiums  only  such  articles  as  we  can  warrant  in  quality 
and  price,  and  these  the  most  desirable.)  Price  $14.50. 
Presented  free  to  any  one  sending  only  16  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each,  or  a  set  of  six  for  9  subscribers.— [We  will 
supply  one  dozen  for  $14.50, or  a  set  of  six  for  $7.25.]  Re 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage,  if  not  delivered  at  this  office. 


No.  141.— Child’s  Set:  Knife,  Fork, 
and  Spoon  .—This  is  Standard  Silver  Plated,  white 
metal  base,  medallion  pattern,  in  satin-lined  morocco 


case;  an  elegant  present.  Supplied  by  the  Meriden 
Cutlery  Co.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  it  free.  [Or  we  will  send  a  set  on  receipt  of  the 
regular  price,  $3.00.] 

E2?”  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15eents  for  postage  &  packing 


Nq,  I  42.— Nut  Picks  and  Cracker.— One- 
half  dozen  Nut  Picks  and  a  Nut  Cracker,  put  up  in  a 


handsome  case.  These  articles  are  unique  in  appearance, 
and  substantial  in  material  and  construction,  being  made 
of  steel  throughout,  chased  with  handsome  designs,  and 
heavily  nickel-plated.  By  same  manufacturer  as  No.  49. 
For  three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present 
this  set  and  case.  [Or  we  will  supply  them  for  $2.25.] 
t^"If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  tor  postage  &  packing, 


No.  143.— Cutting  Nippers.— Hall’s  Patent 
Double  Compound.  Lever,  giving  great  cutting 
power  with  use  of  little  strength  of  hand.  Length,  7 
inches.  Jaws  open  to  cut  wire  V32  inch  diameter. 
Made  of  the  finest  quality  of  steel,  by  the  Interchangeable 
Tool  Company.  Furnished  to  us  by  Joseph  T.  Far¬ 
rington,  32  Howard  St.,  N.  Y.  These  Nippers  are  just 
the  thing  for  cutting  Fence  Wire,  and  useful  also  in  cut¬ 
ting  wires  for  many  other  purposes ;  very  handy  in  any 
Tool  Chest.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  se¬ 
cure  these,  post-paid.  [Or  we  will  mail  them,  p.p.,  for  $2.J 
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No.  i  44.—  Granite”  Tea  Set.— TeaPot— a 
Sugar  Bowl,  Cream  Pitcher,  Slop  Bowl  and  Spoon  Holder. 
They  are  perfectly  fire-proof,  being  made  of  Sheet  Iron, 
coated  with  the  Perfection  Granite  Coating,  giving  them 
a  mottled  finish,  which  is  very  pleasing  and  attractive. 
They  are  finished  in  Nickel-plate  mountings  and  Fire 
Proof  Bands,  and  the  style  represented  in  the  engraving 
is  the  one  we  offer.  These  are  furnished  by  Manning, 
Bowman  &  Co,.  57  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  Nineteen  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  §1.50  each  will  secure  this  entire  set  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $15.50].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage* 


No.  I  45.— Coffee 

Pot  . — This  is  made 
of  the  same  material  as 
No.  144.  It  is  Fire 
Proof,  and  will  hold  5 
pints ;  it  is  finished  in 
Nickel  plate  with  Fire 
Proof  Bands.  The  en¬ 
graving  is  a  good  repre¬ 
sentation  of  this  Pre¬ 
mium. From  same  firm  as 
No.  144.  Four  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $3.00].  Re- 
ceiverto  pay  expressage. 

No.  1 46.— Seam¬ 
less  Water 
Pitcher.  —  This  is 
made  of  the  same  ma¬ 
terial  as  No.  144.  It 
is  finished  in  Nickel 
plate  mountings  with 
Protection  Bjnds.  For 
the  style  of  thisPremium 
see  engraving.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  144. 
Eight  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure 
this  [or  we  will  supply 
it  for  $6].  Receiver  to 
pay  expressage. 


No.  (47— Butter  Dish  .—This  is  made  of  the 
same  material  and  finish  as 
No.  144.  It  has  Nickel-plated 
Mountings  and  Protection 
Bands.  From  same  firm  ns 
No.  144.  Six  subscriptions 
'  '  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this 

[or  we  supply  it  for  $4.00]. 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  1  48.— The  American  Piaiter.— Made 
of  Black  Walnut,  18  inches  long,  8  inches  wide,  brass 
Strips  along  the  sides,  rubber  tension,  and  72  needles. 


Will  do  almost  any  kind  of  plaiting.  From  same  firm 
asNo.  156.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure 
this  post-paid  [or  we  will  supply  one  for  $1.50,  post-paid.] 


No.  I  49.— China 
Tea  Set. —  This  is 
French  China,  white, 
with  gold  band  decora¬ 
tion,  and  consists  of  56 
Pieces,  viz. :  Tea  Pot, 
Sugar  Bowl,  Cream  Cup, 
Slop  Bowl,  Tea  Plates, 
Sauce  Plates,  Cups  and 
Saucers, Bread  and  Cake 
Plates, all  securely  pack¬ 
ed  and  boxed  for  ship¬ 
ment.  From  James  M. 
Shaw  &  Co.,  25  Duane 
St.,  N.  Y.  Seventeen 
subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  secures  this  [or  we 
supply  it  for  $13.00.]  Re¬ 
ceiver  pays  expressage. 

No.  I  50.— Work- 
Box.— Tllis  is  made  of 
finely  polished  wood, 
cover  inlaid,  lined  with 
velvet ;  contains  Scis¬ 
sors,  Needle  -  Case, 
Piercer,  Bodkin,  Thim¬ 
ble,  and  lias  a  Mirror 
in  the  cover ;  has  Lock  and  Key.  Size,  9^X614  inches. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  58.  Five  subscriptions  at.^1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.50]. 
Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  I  5  I— Aquarium— Many  homes  can  be  made 
more  cheerful  and  entertaining  by  the  introduction  of 
little  things  to  jjease  the  eye  and  at  the  same  time  afford 
instruction  to  the  young.  All  over  the  country  there  are 
those  who  have  abundance  of  flowers  and  other  orna¬ 
ments,  and  who  would  gladly  add  representatives  of  ani¬ 
mal  life,  if  they  knew  where  they  could  get  the  proper 
conveniences  for  keeping  the  same  at  a  moderate  cost. 

To  meet  this  want.,  we 
have  made  arrange¬ 
ments  with  Messrs. 
Stephen  Freeman  & 
Son,  of  Racine,  Wis¬ 
consin,  to  offer  as  one 
of  our  Premiums  an 
Aquarium  as  shown  in 
the  cut.  This  one  is 
designed  for  a  shelf  or 
table,  and  holds'  5% 
gallons  of  water — large  enough  for  keeping  quite  a  large 
number  of  fish  and  other  marine  animals  and  plants. 
Presented  for  10  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $8].  Freight  or  express  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  I  52.— Embroidery  Frame.— (With  the 
Embroidery  Erame  is  also  suitable  canvas  and  3  De¬ 
sign  Books.)  It  is  made  of  cherry  wood,  highly  polished. 
The  Frame  is  in  size,  9x10  inches.  The  Canvas  on  which 
the  embroidery  is  to  be  done,  is  first  fastened  to  the 
frame,  as  seen  in  the  cut,  and  then,  by  turning  the  screws 
of  the  Frame,  the  Canvas  is  made  tight,  so  that  designs 
can  be  worked  most  beautifully,  and  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity.  Sent  free  and  post-paid  for  2  subscribers  at 
$1.50  each ;  [or  we  will  supply  it  post-paid  for  $1.10.] 


No.  153.— Extension  Step 

This  is  made  of  Pine,  3  feet  high, 
when  closed,  and  6  ft.  when  ex¬ 
tended.  From  same  firm  as  No. 

156.  Five  subscriptions,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $3.25.]  Receiver  to 

pay  expressage. - A  very  handy 

article  for  use  about  the  house; 
for  picking  fruit,  and  many  other 
purposes;  can  be  set  aside  in 
small  space  when  not  in  use. 


Ladder.  — 


No.  I  54.— Metallic  Hair  Brush.— Made  of 
Rubber,  with  Ornamented  Back,  the  Bristles  are  Metallic 
Wire.  From  same  firm  as  No.  58.  Two  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  or  $1.25  cash,  will  secure  this,  post-paid. 


No.  I  55.— Celluloid  Brush  and  Comb. 

—  These  are  made  of  white  Celluloid,  Brush  of  white 
bristles;  light,  strong,  and  durable;  very  handsome; 
hardly  distinguishable  from  pure  white  ivory.  Price, 
$4.75.  Only  Six  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  secures 


these.  [Or  we  will  supply  them  on  receipt  of  $4.75.] 
If  to  go  by"  Mail,  sent  us  10  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  1 56.— Set  of  Folding  Table  Mats. 

— Made  of  alternate  stripe 
of  light  and  dark  wood,, 
oval-shaped  and  polished,, 
(six  in  set.)  From  J.  H. 
Baldwin  &  Co.,  21  Murray 
St.,  N.  Y.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  se¬ 
cure  these  (or  we  wili  sup¬ 
ply  them  for  $1  p-paid.) 

No.  I  57.  —  Shawl-Strap.  —  This  has  three, 
straps,  made  of  leather, 
with  nickel  -  plated  mount¬ 
ings.  From  Spellman 
Bros.,  355  and  357  Broad¬ 
way,  N.  Y.  Price,  $1.10. 

Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  post¬ 
paid  [or,  we  will  supply  and 
send  it  post-paid  for  $1.10], 

I58.-Crumb  Tray  and  Brush.— 

The  Tray 
is  hand- 
.  som  e  1  y 
painted 
and  orna¬ 
mented,  and  the 
Brush  matches 
the  Tray.  From 
same  firm  as  No. 
156.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will 

1  these  [or  we  will  supply  them  for  $1.00]  post-paid. 


No.  I  59.— Ice  Cream  Freezer.— This  is  a 
Packard's  Standard  Freezer;  capacity  4  quarts. 
Can  of  the  best  quality,  heavily  coated  with  tin 
plate ;  has  iron  bottom  of  a 
new  pattern;  tub  is  of  white-1 
cedar,  with  galvanized 
hoops.  The  cover  of  tub, 
containing  gear  wheels,  is 
made  of  hard-wood,  and 
the  fittings  are  of  malleable 
iron.  Very  convenient  for 
home  -  made  Ice  Cream. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  156. 
Eight  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we 
will  supply  it  for  $5.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


Case. — Made  of  Black. 


No.  I  60.— Blacking 

Walnut,  finely  finished;  top 
carpeted,  having  a  drawer 
for  brushes,  blacking,  etc. 

A  great  convenience  as  com¬ 
pared  with  having  blacking 
and  brushes  lying  around 
anywhere  and  everywhere, 
and  no  place  to  use  them. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  150. 
Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we 
will  supply  it  for  $3.00.]  Re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  161. -Lady’s  Folding  Lap  Board. 

Constructed  of  alternate 
strips  of  Black  Walnut 
and  Pine,  securely  fast¬ 
ened  to  cloth,  makingit 
flexible ;  can  be  folded 
up.  Nicely  finished,  and 
has  a  yard  measure 
stamped  upon  it.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  156. 

Two  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this  post-paid  [or  we  will  supply 
one  for  $1.50,  post-paid.]  Lower  cut  shows  it  rolled  up- 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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No.  162.— The  Travers’  Patent  Ham¬ 
mock.— This  is  made  of  strong  Twine,  Brass  Mounted, 
Cardinal  Binding,  and  is  very  durable.  From  J.  P. 
Travers  &  Son,  46  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $3.00. 
We  will  present  this  for  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each. 
[Or  we  will  supply  it  for  $3.00].  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 

If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  40  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  I  63. —  Hammock. —Made  of  colored 
twines;  strong,  durable,  and  useful.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  162.  We  will  present  this  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  on  receipt  of  $1.50.] 
E3T"  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  24  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  i  64.— Choice  Small  Fruit  Plants, 

to  wit:  Strawberries,  Raspberries,  Black¬ 
berries,  Grapes,  Currants,  and  Gooseber¬ 
ries.— For  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  scud 

Plants  to  the 
amount  o  f 
$1.00,  as  de¬ 
scribed  be¬ 
low. 

For  4  sub¬ 
scribers  at 
$1.50  each, 
we  will  send 
Plants  to  the 
amount  of 

'U  $2.00. 

For  6  sub- 
scribers  at 
^  $1.50  each, 
yj  we  will  send 
y  Plants  to  the 
V  amount  of 
-■  $3.00. 

Any  one  desiring  the  above  Plants,  ns  a  premium, 
can  send  a  Postal  to  J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver  P.  O., 
Monmouth  Co.,  N.  J.,  for  liis  Catalogue  (which  will  he 
sent  free  of  charge),  containing  accurate  descriptions 
and  prices  of  the  different  varieties,  full  instructions  for 
preparing  the  soil  and  planting,  and  much  other  valuable 
information.  These  plants  will  he  sent,  by  mail,  post¬ 
paid.  We  will  also  sttpply  any  of  the  plants  named,  at  the 
prices  and  terms  given  in  the  Catalogue.  (These  Pre¬ 
miums  are  for  the  plants  selected  at  the  catalogue  rates 
by  the  dozen,  and  not  by  hundred  or  thousand  rates.) 

No.  165.  — Choice  Carden,  Flower, 
and  Agricultural  Seeds.— We  have  made  an 
arrangement  with  Messrs.  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, 
Michigan, which  enables  us  to  furnish  as  premiums,  Seeds 
in  almost  endless  variety,  and  they  will  be  sent  post-paid 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  or  British  America,  and 
to  any  other  part  of  the  world  on  receipt  of  two  cents 
per  packet  extra,  for  extra  postage.  This  firm,  established 
in  1836,  stands  in  the  front  rank  of  seed-growers  in  the 
United  States  and  in  the  world.  They  exercise  the  ut¬ 
most  care  in  growing  and  preparing  their  seeds  for 
market;  hence  their  seeds  seldom  fail.  Those  who  de¬ 
sire  seed  Premiums  can  rely  on  having  the  very  freshest 
and  best  grown  in 
every  instance. 

The  seeds  are  put 
up  in  packets, 
with  full  direc¬ 
tions  how  and 
when  to  plant. and 
on  the  packet  is  a 
lithograph  in  col¬ 
ors  of  the  flower 
or  fruit  the  seeds 
contained  therein 
will  produce.  Our 
lady  friends  will 
certainly  appreci¬ 
ate  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  obtain 
choice  flower  and  garden  seeds  of  different  varieties. 
Persons  can  send  their  subscriptions  and  then  secure 


their  premiums  at  any  time, 
by  an  order  from  us,  which 
will  be  faithfully  honored 
by  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  any 
time  before  July  1st,  1881. 
All  entitled  to  one  of  these 
Premiums,  can  send  a  Postal 
to  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  and 
receive  free  their  large  and 
beautiful  150-page  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue,  containing 
a  full  description  and  price¬ 
list  of  Garden,  Flower,  and 
Agricultural  Seeds  of  every 
variety,  and  from  this  select 
any  seeds  desired.  Any  sub. 
scriber  sending  one  new  sub¬ 
scription  at  $1.50,  may  select 
seeds  amounting  to  75  cts.,  at 
price  in  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.'s 
catalogue.  For  too  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will 
present  seeds  to  the  amount  of  $1.50.  For  any  three  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each, we  will  present  seeds  asabove,  to 
the  amount  of  $2.25.  For  four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  present  seeds  as  above,  to  the  amount  of  $3.  For 
five  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  seeds  as 
above,  to  the  amount  of  $4,  and  we  will  add  $1  worth  of 
seeds  for  each  additional  subscription  (above  5),  in  one 
club,  at  $1.50  each — all  seeds  sent  post-paid,  as  first 
stated  above,  when  desired.  We  will  also  supply  any  of 
the  seeds  named  at  catalogue  prices,  and  send  them 
post-paid.  [These  premiums  are  for  seeds  irr  packets 
only,  and  not  for  seeds  sold  by  weight  or  measure.] 

Nos.  166  to  1 68.— Beautiful  Flower 
B  U I  fos,  delivered  free  at  your  post  office.  These  three 
Premiums  are  putup  for  us  by  Messrs.  B.  K.Bliss  &  Sons, 
34  Barclay  St.,  New  York,  whose  .Horticultural  estab¬ 
lishment  and  whose  reputation  are  among  the  very  best 
in  the  country,  and  too  well  known  to  need  special  men¬ 
tion  by  us  here.  The  bulbs  in  each  assortment  are  se¬ 
lected  by  them,  and  our  friends  can  rely  upon  getting 
them  as  represented.  For  two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  send  post-paid,  Premium  No.  166,  which  com¬ 
prises  bulbs  as  follows:  3  Hyacinths  ;  12  Tulips;  12 
Crocuses  ;  6  Narcissuses  [or,  we  will  send  the  package, 
post-paid,  for  $1.00], 

For  four  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send  post¬ 
paid.  Premium  No.  1C7,  comprising  6  Hyacinths ;  20  Tu¬ 
lips,  double  and  single  ;  25  Crocuses  ;  12  Narcissuses  ;  3 
Lilies,  distinct  varieties ;  12  Snowdrops  [or,  we  will 
send  the  package,  post-paid,  for  $3.00]. 

For  seven  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send,  post¬ 
paid,  Premium  No.  16S,  comprising  12  Hyacinths ;  25 
Tulips ;  50  Crocuses  ;  2  Polyanthus  Narcissuses  ;  6 
Double  Narcissuses  ;  6  Lilies,  distinct  varieties  ;  6  Jon¬ 
quils  [or,  we  send  the  package,  post-paid,  for  $5.00],  All 
the  bulbs  are  assorted,  and  of  very  desirable  varieties. 

No.  I  69.— Forest  Trees  by  Mail.-During 

the  past  five  or  ten  years,  there  has  been  a  commendable 
desire  in  those  districts  destitute  of  forest  trees  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  future  wants,  by  planting  each  season  some 
seeds  or  small  trees  of  the  most  desirable  kinds.  In  or¬ 
der  to  encourage  such  an 
enterprise  in  every  section 
of  the  country  destitute 
of  timber,  we  have  ar¬ 
ranged  with  Messrs. 
Rob’t.  Douglas  &  Sons, 
of  Waukegan,  Hi.,  (who 
have  been  engaged  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in 
plan  ting  and  raising  forest 
trees,)  to  offer  the  follow¬ 
ing  parcels  of  trees, 
that  can  be  transported  by  mail,  as  premiums  to  sub¬ 
scribers  to  tbe  AmericanAgriculturist.  We  will  forward 
post-paid  to  any  address,  any  one  of  the  18  parcels  named 
below,  on  receipt  of  too  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  or 
will  forward  any  one  of  the  parcels  post-paid  for  $1. 
Parcel,  (No.  1.)— 100  European  Larch,  from  8  to  10  inches 
in  hight;  (No.  2.)— 75  ditto,  12  to  18  inches;  (No.  3.)— 100 
White  Ash,  10  to  12  inches;  (No.  4.)— 100  Hardy  Catalpa, 
10  to  12  inches ;  (No.  5.)— 50  Black  Cherry,  12  inches, 
transplanted;  (No. 6)— 100  Scotch  Pine, 4  to 6  inches ;  (No. 
7.) — 100  Ailanthus,  10  to  12  inches ;  (No.  8.)— 50  Hard 
Maple  ;  (No.  9 )— 50  Hickory  Elm  (Ulmus  racemosa), 
1  year  old.  For  Hedges  and  Ornamental  Planting. 
(No.  10.)— 50  Red  Maple,  10  to  12  inches:  (No.  11.)— 100 
Norway  Spruce,  6  to 9  inches;  (No.  12.) — 50  White  Spruce, 
6  to 9  inches;  (No.  13.)— 100  American  Arbor  Vitae  6  inch¬ 
es;  (No.  14.)— 25  Heavy-wooded  Pines,  4  to  6  inches  ;  (No. 
15.)— 50  Norway  Maple,  6  inches,  transplanted;  (No.  16.) 
—50  Balsam  Fir,  6  inches ;  (No.  17.)— 50  Red  Cedar,  6  to 
9  inches ;  (No.  18.)— 50  Hemlock  Spruce,  6  to  9  inches. 
These  trees  will  be  securely  packed,  and  sent  free  by 
mail,  at  the  proper  planting  season.  Messrs.  Douglas  & 
Sons  have  had  great  success  in  sending  trees  by  mail. 


No.  I  70.— Eggert’s  Elite  Combination 

S  nk.-A  neat  box,  containing  a  bottle  of  Ink  and  three- 
boxes  of  Powders.  The  ink  is  used  as  ordinary  ink,  and 
tbe  powder  of  the  color  required  is  then  applied  with  the- 
powder-puff,  which  comes  with  the  box,  and  the  writing- 
appears  either  as  gold,  silver,  or  copper.  From  Willy 
Wallach,  36  Park  Row,  New  York.  Presented  to  any 
one  himself  a  subscriber  who  sends  one  other  sub¬ 
scription,  at  $1.50.— [Or  we  will  supply  it  for  75  centB.] 
(13?*  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  10  cents  for  postage  &  packings 


No.  I  7  i .  —  Combination  Drawing* 
Slate  and  Writing  Desk.— Contains  six  draw¬ 
ing  copies,  paper  and  envelopes,  ink-bottle,  pen-holder, 
lead  pencil,  slate  pencil,  and  rubber.  From  same  firm  as 
No.  170.  Price,  $1.50.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50- 
each,  we  will  present  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for 
$1.50],  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver.. 

No.  I  72.— Three  Premiums  in  One.— 

1st.  Black  Slate,  cov- 
ered  frame.  —  2d_ 
jj»  M  Scholar's  Companion,. 

jw  w*  a  Tin  Box,  contain- 

M  va  ing  Pen  -  Holder,. 

ffS  Sk  Lead  Pencil,  Slate- 

iT.j  ijji _ ■Pencil>  Rubber,. 

Sponge,  and  Cliaik- 
Crayon  —  3d.  Hemp- 
Knitted  School  Bag,. 
strong  and  durable; 
length,  14  inches  ; 
depth,  11  inches. 
From  same  firm  as 
No.  170.  One  new 
subscription, at $1.50, 
if  sent  by  a  sub- 
_  scriber  himself,  will 


secure  all  these.  [Or  we  will  supply  the  3  for  75  cents.]., 
C3y  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  18  cents  for  postage  &  packing.. 


No.  173.— Three  Premiums  in  One. — 

1st.  Lloyd's  Combination  Pen-Holder.  This  is  a  Pen-Holder,, 
with  pen  and  lead  pencil,  ink-eraser  and  pen-knife  com¬ 
bined. — Price,  20  cents.  2d.  Booh  Clamp—  This  is  a 
very  useful  and  convenient  article  for  carrying  books.. 
Price,  30  cents. 

3d.  Transparent 
Drawing  Slate. 

— Six  pictures 

accompany  the  ggg - zr~uxxi' "  Jjj 

slate.  Price,  15  '.^MglgaiUf 
cents.  Fur- 
nished  by  E.  G. 

Selchow  &  Co.,  41  John  St.,  N.  Y.  Price  for  all,  65  cts. 
One  new  subscription  at  $1.50,  sent  by  any  subscriber,  will 
secure  all  three  of  these  [or  we  will  supply  them  for  65  cts.X 
S3T  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing- 
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Nos.  174  to  1 80.— Valuable  Rubber 
Articles. — One  may  almost  say  that  India  Rubber 
now  contributes  more  to  Human  Health,  Comfort,  and 
Convenience,  than  any  other  single  natural  product— iron 
•excepted.  Any  one  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  im¬ 
mense  variety  of  articles  at  the  great  establishment  of  the 
Goodyear’s  Rubber  M’f’g  Co.,  and  Goodyear’s  India 
Rubber  Glove  M’f’g  Co.,  Nos.  48S,  490,  492  Broadway, 
New  York  (established  in  1S44).  (Most  of  them  can 
also  be  found  at  205  Broadway).  Prom  the  above  great 
stock  wo  have  selected  seven  most  excellent  and  useful 
articles,  which  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  our  readers. 

N.  B.— These,  similarly  named,  similar  looking ,  are 


No.  178.— Rubber  Camp  -  Blanket, 

or  for  any  other  use  requiring  a  water-proof  cover,  or 
under  blanket.  Size,  3%X6  feet  (45x72  inches)  ;  weight, 
2)  pounds  (40  ounces).  Same  makers  as  above.  This 
will  be  presented  for  three  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each  [or 
supplied  for  $1.75].  Sent  by  express  unpaid,  or  sent  by 
mail  post-paid  for  25  cents  extra  (one-half  the  postage. ) 


No.  179.— Rubber  Air  Pillow.— This  is 
very  handy  to  carry  rolled  in  small  space  (weighs  only 
10  ounces);  can  be  inflated  in  a  moment,  furnishing  a 
soft,  healthful  pillow,  with  siifBcient  depression  in  the 
middle  to  make  it  lie  easy.  Prom  488-492  Broadway,  as 
above.  It  will  be  presented,  post-paid,  for  three  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  send  it  post-paid,  for  $2.00]. 


these  neat  little  things  of  Birch’s  invention.  Each  Key 
is  thoroughly  tested  before  being  sold,  and  the  whole  is 
manufactured  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the 


Patentee.  Two  subscribers, at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  post¬ 
paid,  the  neat  gold  plate  Key  offered  as  Premium.  For 
three  subscribers,  we  will  send  free  the  more  expensive 
style,  celluloid,  with  gold-plated  tipss  retailed  at  $1.50. 
Made  by  J.  S.  Birch,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. — [Or  we  will  send 
one,  post-paid,  for  $1.00 ;  or  the  finer  style  for  $1.50.] 


No.  186.— Watch  Key  (Cross  Pattern). 

— This  is  made  of  Heavy  Rolled  Gold  Plate,  is  self-ad- 


offei'ed  at  much  lower  prices,  but  they  are  greatly  inferior 
in  quality  and  wear.  Those  ice  selected  are  the  very 
best,  highly  flexible,  strong,  durable,  worth  many  times 
over  the  inferior  lower  price  fabrics. 

No.  174.— Rubber  Sack  Coat,  (Gentle* 

men’s)  “Zephyr.”  The  great 
utility  of  this  need  hardly 
be  specified.  It  is  strong,  dura¬ 
ble,  entirely  water-proof,  and  yet 
weighs  only  about  1  lb.  or  16  to  20 
ounces,  according  to  size  ;  can  be 
packed  in  small  space ;  is  sent 
packed  in  a  rubber  pouch  or  bag, 
for  carrying  it  in.  Made  in  va¬ 
rious  lengths  and  sizes.  In  or¬ 
dering,  give  bight,  weight,  and 
size  around  breast  under  the 
arms,  in  inches.  From  the  ma¬ 
kers  named  above.  This  will  be 
■presented  to  any  one  sending 
.Nine  subscribers  at  $1.50  each 
[or  supplied  for  $7.50].  Sent  post-paid  in  either  case. 

No.  175.— Rubber  Cap,  with  Cape.— 

A  capital  thing  in  a  storm,  the  cape  coming  down  over 
the  neck  and  shoul¬ 
ders,  to  shed  rain 
perfectly.  The 
front-piece  acts  as 
a  roof  over  the 
eyes  and  face,  with 
a  sufficient  opening 
for  seeing  and 
•breathing  freely. 

Weight  only  6 
ounces.  From 
same  makers  as 
•  above.  It  will  be 
presented,  post¬ 
paid,  for  sending 
us  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  supply  it 
post-paid  for  $1.00.]  (Send  size  of  hat  you  usually  wear.) 

No.  176.— Men’s  Leggins  (Rubber).— 

Nothing  could  b  e  better  than 
these  for  a  wet  day,  wet  grass, 
etc.,  as  they  keep  the  pantaloons 
dry  and  comfortable.  Entirely  water¬ 
proof,  strong,  and  durable,  and  yet 
weighing  only  5  ounces  for  the  medium 
size.  Those  ordering,  should  state 
whether  desired  small,  medium,  or 
large  size.  From  same  makers  as 
above.  We  present  and  forward  a  set 
post-paid  for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  [or  we  supply  them,  post-paid, 
for  $2].  (With  these,  the  Rubber  Sack- 
Coat  and  Cap,  one  will  be  “  storm¬ 
proof,”  if  the  feet  be  protected ;  yet 
the  weight  of  the  whole  is  only  30 
ounces,  or  less  than  2  lbs.  Total  cost 
of  all  these,  $10.50.  And  the  whole  will  be  presented, 
and  all  sent  post-paid,  for  12  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  [or  we  will  supply  them,  post-paid,  for  $10.50]. 

No.  I  77.— Ladies’  Zephyr  Waterproof. 

— This  is  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
a  most  desirable  article  for  every 
woman.  It  is  entirely  water¬ 
proof,  lasting,  and  yet  so  light 
that  it  can  be  rolled  up  and 
carried  in  the  pocket.  (Mailed 
in  a  small  rubber  pouch,  that 
may  be  used  for  carrying  it  in.) 

They  vary  from  50  to  62  inches 
in  length.  In  ordering,  give 
measure  from  neck  to  bottom  of 
walking-dress,  or  the  length  de¬ 
sired  from  the  neck  down.  From 
same  makers  as  above.  Price  $6. 

We  will  present  one  for  eight  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
lor  supply  one  for  the  price,  $6.00],  and  send  post-paid. 


No.  ISO.— Novelty  Folding  Pail  (Rub¬ 
ber). —  This  is  a 
most  valuable  arti¬ 
cle.  The  Pail  is  full 
size,  made  of  strong 
enamelled  Rubber 
Cloth,  coated  on  both 
sides,  with  top  and 
bottom  hoops,  sup¬ 
ported  by  jointed 
side  braces,  with 
hinges  like  carriage- 
top  braces.  It  is 
durable,  and  adapted 
to  all  purposes  of  any 
large  pail,  and  when 
not  in  use  it  folds  Pail 

down  to  only  an 
inch  or  so  in  thick¬ 
ness,  so  that  it  can 
he  carried  in  small 
space,  under  the 
cushion  of  a  car¬ 
riage  or  buggy,  out 
of  the  way  and  out 
of  sight,  but  al¬ 
ways  ready  for  in¬ 
stant  use.  Price 
$2.50.  Wewillpre-  Pall  Closed. 

sent  one  for  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  supply 
one  for  $2.50.]  It  will  be  sent  by  express  unpaid  (or  it  will 
be  scut  post-paid  by  mail  if  42  cents  extra  be  furnished.) 


No.  181.— Arctic  Overshoes.— These  are 
made  by  L.  Candee  &  Co.,  New  Haven,  Coim.,  and  are 
supplied  with  the  Patent  Back  Strap,  which  fastens  on 
the  side  of  the  foot  with  a  Buckle,  thus  bringing  the 
openings  to  the  rear,  so 
that  when  walking  in  the 
snow,  it  cannot  force 
its  way  inside.  They 
are  well  made,  with  lined 
Cloth  Uppers,  and  Rubber 
Soles  of  double  thickness, 
and  will  he  found  more 
convenient  and  comfortable  than  the  old  style  Arctic. 
6  subscriptions  at  $I.b0  each  will  secure  them  [or  we 
will  supply  them  for  $3.50.]  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  forty 
cents  to  pay  postage.  Always  send  size  of  shoes  worn. 


No.  182.— One  Pair  Skates.— This  style  is 
All  Clamp,  with  polished  blades,  blued  top,  steel  sole  and 
heel  plates,  double-acting  heel  and  toe  Clamps.  From 
Peck  &  Snyder,  124  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  4  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  them  [or  we  will  supply  them  for 
$2.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage.  Length  8  to  12  in. 


No.  183.— One  Pair  Skates.— This  style  is 
the  N.  Y.  Club.  From  same  makers  as  No.  182.  Is  blued 
and  made  of  steel.  Size  8  to  11 %  inches.  5  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these  [or  we  will  supply 
them  for  $3.25.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  184.— One  Pair  Skates.— Tins  style  is 
the  Patent  Self-adjusting  American  Club,  and  when  once 
adjusted,  remain  so.  They  are  made  of  blued  steel,  foot¬ 
plates  and  Clamps,  and  polished  blades.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  182.  Size  8  to  11%  inches.  8  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  these  [or  we  will  supply  them  for 
$5.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  1 85.— Self-Adjusting,  gold  plate, 
Watch  Key.  —  This  Key  is  universally  acknowl¬ 
edged  by  Practical  Watchmakers  to  be  the  best  ever 
offered  to  the  trade.  Several  times,  while  on  a  sum¬ 
mer  trip  in  the  country,  we  were  able  to  accommodate 
friends,  who  had  lost  or  mislaid  their  own  watch  keys, 
with  one  that  would  fit  any  watch,  and  it  was  one  of 


justing,  the  same  as  No.  185.  From  same  firm  as  No.  185. 
Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  post¬ 
paid  [or  we  will  supply  it  and  send  it  post-paid  for  $1.50]. 

No.  1 87.— Paint  Box.— This  contains  24  Cakes 
assorted  Paints,  3  cups, 

2  brushes,  pencil,  rub¬ 
ber,  6-inch  rule,  etc., 
all  packed  in  a  polish¬ 
ed  wood  box ;  cover  in¬ 
laid.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  188.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each 
will  secure  this  [or  we 
will  supply  it  for 
$1.50.]  In  either  case 
send  25  cts.  for  postage. 


No.  I  88.— Paint  -  Box.  —  This  box  contains 
twenty  Cakes  Assorted  Paints,  four  Cups  and  three 
Brushes,  all  packed  in  a  stained  wood  box,  carved  cover, 
with  hinges.  From  Stirn  &  Lyon,  20  Park  Place,  New 
York.  Sending  one  neiv  subscription  at  $1.50,  secures 
this  [or  we  supply  it  for  75c.] 

It  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  10  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  189.— Magnet;  Horse-shoe  form,  with 

armature;  of  hard  steel  and  perma¬ 
nent;  strong  for  its  size;  length  5 
inches.  Rub  a  pocket-knife  blade  on 
the  N  end,  hang  it  at  the  middle  with 
a  thread,  and  the  open  blade  will  turn 
and  point  south,  or  rub  it  on  the 
otherand  it  will  pointnorth.  Needles 
and  other  articles  of  hardened  steel 
will  become  magnets  by  rubbing 
them  on  one  of  the  ends  of  this 
magnet,  so  that  they  will  pick  up  and 
hold  iron  or  steel.  A  pretty  scientific 
toy  for  any  one. — Any  one  himself  a 
subscriber  will  be  presented  with  this 
post-paid,  for  sending  another  sub¬ 
scriber  at  $1.50  a  year  [or  we  will 
send  it  post-paid  for  60  cents.]  It  is  well  worth  having. 


No.  190. -Three  Premiums  in  One.— 

1st.  Ornamental  Tin  Lunch  Box,  length  7  inches,  width 
4  inches,  depth  2$  inches.— 2d.  Metal  Folding  Drinking 


Cup,  which  folds  up,  and  packs  in  a  small  tin  box.  —3d. 
Farrell’s  Combination  Match  Box,  nickel  plated,  with 
Candlestick  and  Candle.  From  same  firm  as  No.  170. 
One  subscription  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  them  [or  we 
supply  them  for  75  cents.]  Send  ten  cents  for  postage. 


No.  I  9  I  .—Ring  Toss.— This  is  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  game  for  both  old  and 
young,  can  be  played  on  lawn 
or  parlor.  The  game  is  to  throw 
the  Rings  over  the  target  post 
at  a  given  distance.  All  packed 
in  a  strong  box  together. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  173. 
Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $1.25.]  In  either 
case  send  20  cents  for  postage. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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No.  I  92.— Sewing  Machine.— The  Rem¬ 
ington  Sewing  Machine  Company,  Ilion, 
N.  Y.,  or  281  Broadway,  N.  Y.  City,  manufacture  a  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  sprung  rapidly  into  favor,  as  possessing 
■a  most  desirable  combination  of  good  qualities,  namely, 
light  running,  smooth,  noiseless,  rapid,  durable,  with 
perfect  Lock-Stitch.  Its  use  is  readily  acquired,  it  is  well 
constructed,  and  beautiful  in  design.  We  send  the  $50 
machine.  Presented  this  year  for  42  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  1 93.— Pair  of  Scissors  with  Silver 

Thimble.— The  Scissors  are  7 inches  in  length,  nick¬ 
el-plated  handles,  and  of  the  best  steel.  The  Thimble  is 


Coin  Silver,  warrant¬ 
ed.  Prom  same  firm 
as  No.  19.  Two 
subscriptionsat$1.50 
each  will  secure  both  post-paid  [or  we  will  forward  them 
for  $1.50].  In  ordering,  state  the  size  of  Thimble  desired. 


No.  I  94.  —  Case  of  Scissors.  —  The  Case 
is  of  morocco,  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  lined  with 
velvet  and  satin,  containing  three  first  quality  scissors , 
crocus  finish,  length  4,  5,  and  oi  inches,  respectively ;  a 
very  pretty  and  useful  Premium.  Made  by  the  United 


States  Steel  Shear  Com¬ 
pany,  West  Meriden,  Ct., 
whose  manufactures  stand 
deservedly  very  high  in  the 
market.  Furnished  to  us  by  the  Meriden  Cutlery  Co., 
49  Chambers  street,  New  York.  Ladies  can  get  this  pre¬ 
mium  free,  forwarded  post-paid  by  mail,  by  sending  a 
club  of  Six  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each. — [Or  we  will 
■send  this  set,  pre-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $4.00.] 


No.  195.— Lady’s  Handkerchief  Bag. 

— This  is  made  of  Black  Leather,  Morocco  finished,  Kid 


lined,  and  Nickel  trimmed.  From  Spellman,  Bros.  355 
Broadway,  N.  Y.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  post-paid  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00,  p.-p.] 


No.  1 96.— Sinclair’s  Young  Puritan 
Rocker  and  Writing  Table.— It  will  be  seen 
at  once,  from  the  engraving  of  this  chair  in  use,  that  it  is 
designed  for  comfort  and  conve¬ 
nience,  and  the  object  aimed  at 
has  evidently  been  fully  reached 
in  these  very  easy,  useful,  strong, 
and  roomy  chairs.  They  are  made 
by  Mr.  F.  A.  Sinclair,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.  The  style  we  offer,  includ¬ 
ing  the  Writing  Table  Attach¬ 
ment,  price  ($9. 25), will  be  present¬ 
ed  for  11  subscribers, at  $1.50  each. 
[Freight  or  expressage  from  factory  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  I  97.-Patent  MagieBell  Head  Pen¬ 


cil.— This  is  a  very  pretty  and  convenient  gold-plated 
Pocket  Pencil,  which  is  extended  or  closed  by  pulling  or 
pressing  the  head.  This  premium  and  the  seven  winch 
follow,  are  from  the  well  known  manufacturers,  Ludden 
&  Dow,  194  Broadway,  New  York.  Mr.  Ludden  has  been 
in  the  business  38  years,  and  we  know  and  can  highly 
commend  his  work.  For  Two  subscribers  sent  us 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  one  and  send  it  post¬ 
paid,  [or  we  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.50.] 


No.  198. —  Magic  Charm  Pencils. 

—These  are  gold-plated  and  very  beautiful.  We  offer 
two  kinds,  the  smaller,  an  exceedingly  tasteful  thing  for 
ladies,  and  a  larger  style  for  gentlemen.  Each  style  has 
a  ring  at  the  head  for  attaching  to  a  watch-chain.  By 
same  makers  as  No.  197.  Three  subscribers,  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  the  Ladies’  size,  free,  post-paid,  and  4 
subscribers  the  Gentleman’s  size  [We  send  the  ladies’ 
size,  post-paid,  for  $2,  and  the  gentleman’s  size  for  $2.75.] 


No.  1 99.— Cold  Pen,  Telescopic  Case. 

— Gold-plated  case  containing  No.  4  Diamond-pointed 
Gold  Pen,  warranted.  Same  makers  as  No.  197.  Only 
Four  subscribers  sent  to  us  at  $1  .50  each,  will  secure 
this  splendid  article  free  and  post-paid.  In  sending 
for  this  pen  indicate  how  you  wish  the  pen — whether  you 
desire  it  to  be  stiff,  medium,  or  limber.— [We  will  send 
one  of  these  fine  Pens,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $2.50.] 


No.  200.— Cold  Pen  and  Pencil  (Combin¬ 
ed.) — Avery  elegant  premium.  The  handsome,  heaviest 
goid-piated  Holder  contains  a  No.  7  Improved  Telescopic 
Pen  and  Pencil.  In  lined  leather  case.  The  pen  slides  out, 
the  peucil  is  thrown  out  by  drawing  back  the  pencil  head  ; 
chamber  for  leads  in  top.  Same  makers  as  No.  197. 


This  is  richly  worth  the  little  effort  to  collect  Seven 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.— [We  supply  one  for  $5.50.] 
If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  14  cents  for  postage  &  packing 


No.  20  I  Cannon  Charm.— a  neat,  minia¬ 
ture  goid-piated  cannon  (fig.  1);  by  turning  the  muzzle 
end,  a  small  pencil  is  brought  out  (fig.  2).  Ludden  & 
Dow,  manufacturers,  194  Broadway,  New  York.  Only  2 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  are  needed  to  secure  it,  post¬ 
paid.  [We  will  send  one  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.25.] 


No.202.— Watch-B^r,Tooth-pick,  and 
Watch  Key,  combined.  A  very  pretty  gold-plated 
charm  for  the  watch  guard.  From  same  makers  as  No. 201. 
Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  it,  post¬ 
paid.  [We  will  send  one  post-paid  on  receipt  of  $1.25.] 


No.  203.— Desk-Pen  and  Holder.— a  ten 

carat  gold  pen,  with  gold-plated  holder  and  ebony  han¬ 
dle,  in  case,  a  neat  and  useful  article.  Same  makers  as 
No.  201.  For  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  send 
it  post-paid.  [Or,  we  will  send  one  post-paid  for  $2.25.] 


No. 204. -Desk-Pen  and  Holder.— Afour- 
teen  carat  gold  pen,  larger  than  No.  203,  with  handsome, 
gold-plated  holder  and  ebony  handle.  An  elegant  desk- 


pen,— a  haudsome  present  for  a  gentleman.  Same  mak¬ 
ers  as  No.  201.  In  ordering  any  pen,  state  whether  a  stiff, 
medium,  or  limber  one  is  wanted.  For  6  subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present  one,  and  send  it  post-paid. 
[Or  we  will  send  one,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $4.00.] 

No.  205.— Companion  Autograph  Al¬ 
bum. - It  has  embossed  gilt  covers,  round  corners, 

and  gilt  edges.  Facsimile  Autographs  of  Whittier,  Long¬ 
fellow,  and  Bryant,  are  embossed  in  gilt  on  the  cover. 
Collecting  and  preserving  the  autographs  of  friends  and 
others  is  a  charming  custom.  There  is  also  a  great  curi¬ 
osity  on  the  part  of  almost  every  one  to  see  the  aut  ographs 
of  distinguished  people,  and  the  Album  which  contains 
such  names  is  highly  prized.  The  Companion  Auto¬ 


graph  Album  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and  valuable 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Besides  the  ordinary  blank 
pages  for  collecting  autographs,  a  new  feature  of  great 
value  is  added.  Over  thirty  of  its  125  pages  contain 
facsimile  autographs  of  distinguished  poets,  historians, 
statesmen,  journalists,  essayists,  and  novelists.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  in  the  band-writing  of  the  authors,  are  repro¬ 
duced  stanzas  from  several  famous  poems.  These  have 
been  taken,  in  most  cases,  directly  from  the  oii.ginal 
manuscript,  which  adds  great  value  to  the  collection. 
We  will  present  it,  and  send  it  post-paid  for  2  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each ;  [or  we  will  supply  it  post-paid  for  $1.00]. 


No.  206.— Album  . — Made  of  English  Morocco, 
embossed  in  Gilt  and  Silver,  and  contains  spaces  for  12 
Cabinets  and  120  Cards.  From  Koch,  Sons  &  Co.,  156 
William  Street,  New  York.  We  present  this  for  7  sub¬ 
scribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $6.00.] 
Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 

No.  207.— Album.  — Made  of  Leatherette.  Em¬ 
bossed  in  Gilt  and  Silver,  with  spaces  for  10  Cabinets  and 
50  Cards.  We  will  present  this  post-paid  for  3  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  supply  it  post-paid  for  $2.00.] 


No.  208.  — Easel  Album.— Made  of  English 
Cloth,  fancy  colors,  illuminated  and  embossed  in  gilt 


and  silver,  spaces  for  50  Carte  de  Visites.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  206.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  this  post-paid  [or  we  will  mail  it  p.-p.  for  $2.25.] 


No.  209.— Checker  Board.  — Made  of  imita¬ 
tion  wood,  with  Backgammon  back,  and  will  fold  up; 


size  15JX15J.  A  set  of  Checkers  will  be  sent  with  each 
board.  From  same  firm  as  No.  206.  One  subscription 
at  $1.50  will  secure  this  sent  post-paid  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  seventy-five  cents,  and  send  it  post-paid.] 
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No.  2  I  O.— Family  Electric  Lighter.— A 

useful  and  interesting  scieiuiiie  apparatus.  A  battery, 
partly  filled,  is  so  arranged  that  on  pressing  down  the 
knobF]  the  zinc  is  immersed,  a  current  of  electricity  is 
produced  flowing  through  the  wire  F,  and  the  small 
coiled  platinum  wire  0.  This  heats  it  intensely  so 
that  it  ignites  the  wick  of  the  lamp  H ,  almost  instantly. 
This  lamp  is  filled  with  common  kerosene  oil,  and  may 
be  carried  around,  or  used  to  light  other  large  lamps,  gas 
jets,  etc.  On  removing  the  finger  from  F,  the  zinc  rises 
out  of  the  fluid,  stopping  the  waste.  It  may  be  repeated 
some  thousands  of  times,  and  then  only  requires  a  few 
cents  worth  of  materials  from  the  druggist  to  renew  the 
liquid,  for  other  thousands  of  lightings.  The  apparatus 
can  stand  on  the  mantle  shelf  or  other  convenient  place, 
always  ready  for  instant  use.  instead  of  matches,  saving 
their  cost,  their  sulphurous  fumes,  and  the  danger  of  fire 
fr@m  having  them  around.  It  goes  complete  with  all  need¬ 
ed  chemicals,  safely  packed  in  a  box,  5X7X8  inches. 
From  Jno.  D.  Leveridge,  No.  3  Court  land  St.,  N.Y.  City. 
Five  subscriptions  of  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we 
will  supply  it  for  $3.50],  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  2  ii .—  Williamson’s  Portemon- 
naies.— These  are  made  for  Coins,  also  for  Bills,  and 
are  provided  with  a  separate  tight  flexible  pocket,  with 
a  clip  to  facilitate  the  entry  of  the  coins  ;  be  there  one  or 
many,  they  are  securely  held,  and  will  not  drop  out,  no 
matter  how  the  book  is  placed.  We  offer  two  kinds — 
one  made  of  Seal.  Price,  $2.75.  Four  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  post-paid.  The  other  is  of 
Imported  Cloth.  Price,  $2.25.  Three  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  post-paid.  [Or  we  will 
furnish  either  of  them  for  the  prices  stated,  post-paid]. 
These  are  furnished  us  by  G.  C.  G.  Williamson,  119 
William  St.,  New  York. 


No.  2  I  2.— Umbrella  Clothes  Horse.— 

This  can  be  attached  to  any  part  of  the  room,  is  off  the 
floor,  and  always  out  of  the  way.  It  is  so  arranged  that 
when  not  in  use,  the  bars  can  be  taken  out  and  hung  on 


the  Iron  Fixture,  by  the  hook  inserted  in  each  bar. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  50.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  secures  this  post-paid  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25]. 


No.  2  1 3.— Moore’s  Floral  Set.— A  com¬ 
plete  set  of  I.adies’  or  Children’s  Garden 
Tools,  for  cultivating  flowers,  consisting  of  a  Floral 
Hoe ,  Spade ,  Fork  and  Rake.  Made  of  the  best  steel  and 
iron ,  with  finely  polished  hard-wood  handles,  light,  du¬ 
rable,  and  highly  finished,  each  set  inclosed  in  a  box. 
Very  convenient  in  garden  or  greenhouse.  They  are 
useful,  pleasing  toys  for  the  little  folks.  Presented  for 


only  2  subscribers ,  at  SI. 50  each.  Better  get  more  sub 
scribers  for  more  sets,  as  half  a  dozen  sets  or  so  will 
come  together  cheaply  as  freight.  Made  by  the  Moore 
Manufacturing  Co.,  Kensington,  Conn.  [We  sup¬ 
ply  one  set  for  $1.00.]  Receivers  to  pay  expressage. 
liW  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  25  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No. 2  I  4.— Carving  Tools.— Handles  ofBeech 
and  polished.  The  tools  are  made  from  the  best  steel, 
and  are  sharp  and  ready  for  use.  From  the  same  firm  as 
No.  17.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  these 
post-paid  [or  we  will  send  them  post-paid  for  $1.00.] 


No.  2  I  5.— Slide  Vi  se.— (Very  convenient.)— 
This  vise  is  of  iron,  with  steel  face 
and  has  a  Clamp  by  which  it  can 
be  attached  to  a  table,  and  can  be 
removed  by  turning  a  Thumb 
Screw.  Width  of  Jaw,  1*4  inches. 

From  Miller’s  Falls  Co.,  74 
Chambers  St.,  N.  Y.  Price,  $2. 

For  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  we  will  present  this  Slide 
Vise  [or  we  will  supply  one  of 
them  for  $2],  Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  in  either  case. 


No.  2  I  6.  —  Companion  Tool -Chest, 

No.  |  .—This  com¬ 
bination  is  well  ad¬ 
justed,  and  it  is  a 
convenience  for  the 
Family,  Store,  and 
Workshop.— It  com¬ 
bines:  A  Rosewood 
Plane  ;  One  Gouge ; 

One  six-inch  Box¬ 
wood  Rule;  OneMe- 
dium  Chisel  ;  One 
inch  Cutter,  used  al¬ 
so  as  a  Chisel ;  One 
Screw  Driver ;  One 
Saw ;  One  Awl ;  One 
Gimlet.  These  tools 
are  all  made  from 
the  best  cast  steel. 

The  chuck  is  beauti¬ 
fully  Nickel  Plated. 

It  will  hold  a  tool  as 
small  as  a  pin  head. 

They  are  packed  in 
a  handsome  box.  For 
2  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each,  we  send  this 
free ;  [or  supply  it  to 
any  one,  and  send  it, 
post-paid,  for  $1.50.] 

It  is  a  very  handy  combination  for  occupying  so  little 
room  and  for  so  small  a  price.and  may  well  be  obtained  by 
any  one  who  has  not  the  same  tools  in  some  other  form. 


No.  2  I  7.— Boy’s  Tool  Chest.— This  Chest 
has  21  assorted  tools,  in  a  neat  hinged-lid  bcx,  made  of 
ash,  with  walnut  moulding.  Just  the  thing  to  encourage 
the  mechanical  genius  in  boys.  Made  by  E.  I.  Horsman, 
80  and  82  William  St.,  New  York  City.  Will  be  given 
for  4  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  [or  supplied  for  the 
price,  $3.00.]  The  receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  2  18.— Boy’s  Tool  Chest.— still'larger 
than  No.  217  and  from  same  maker.  This  contains  thirty- 
two  tools,  and  will  be  a  fine  present  for  any  boy.  It 
will  be  given  for  8  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will 
supply  one  for  $0.00.]  Recipient  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No.  2  !  9. -Men’s  Tool  Chest.  —This  con¬ 
tains  an  assortment  of  40  good  Tools,  such  as  are  most 
used ;  all  packed  in  chestnut  box,  trimmed  with  black 
walnut.  From  same  firm  as  No.  217.  Twelve  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it 
for  $10.09.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  or  freight. 


No.  220.— The  New  Blanchard  Churn. 

— Of  the  many  kinds  of  apparatus  made  for  converting 
Cream  into  Butter,  the  Blanchard  Churn,  manufactured 
by  Porter  Blanchard’s  Sons,  Concord,  N.  H.,  stands 
among  the  best.  The  makers  claim  that  the  action  of  the 
dasher  is  such  as  to  cause  agitation  of  the  cream  by  cre¬ 
ating  currents,  and  not  by  beating  or  friction  of  the  cream. 
Four  motions  are  given  to  the  cream  by  one  revolution 
of  the  crank.  A  reverse  motion  of  the  dasher  gives  a  cam 
pressure  to  the  butter  by  which  the  butter-milk  may  be 
all  worked  out,  and  the  salt  worked  in,  without  removing 
the  dasher.  Facility  of  removing  the  dasher  and  getting 
at  the  butter.  Ease  of  cleaning,  the  form  of  construction 
making  the  inside  without  any  inaccessible  or  invisible' 
angles  or  corners.  For  Nine  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each 
we  will  give  one  of  these  excellent  churns  [or,  supply  one 
for  $8.00],  the  receiver  to  pay  freight  in  either  case. 


No.  22  1  Improved  Union  Churn.— 

The  accompanying  cut  represents  a 
No.  2 Improved  Union  Churn,  made 
by  the  Union  Manufacturing  Co., 
of  Toledo,  O.  These  Churns  have 
long  been  in  the  market,  and  have 
been  widely  used  in  the  West  and 
Northwest,  where  they  are  highly 
commended  for  their  simplicity  and 
durability.  We  can  present  one  of 
these  Churns  to  any  one  who  will 
’  send  us  Eight  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  [or  we  will  supply  one  for 
$6.50],  receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  freight  from  factory  - 


No.  222.  — Rectangular  Churn.— This 
unique,  yet  successful  butter  maker  has  won  its  way  to 
popularity  by  its  merits.  The  action  of  the  Churn  is 
such  that  a  complete  agita¬ 
tion  of  the  cream  takes 
place  at  every  revolutionof 
the  churn.  After  churning, 
the  butter  lies  so  loosely 
that  the  buttermilk  can  be 
drawn  off  and  cold  water 
putin  for  washing  the  but¬ 
ter,  which  is  done  by  a  few 
revolutions  of  the  churn. 

These  churns  are  made 
by  Messrs.  Cornish  &  Curtis,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis¬ 
consin,  and  we  are  able  to  present  one  of  these  useful 
household  articles  to  any  one  who  will  send  us  Seven 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  furnish  one  for 
$6.00].  The  receiver  to  pay  freight  in  either  case, 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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Mo.  227.— Zimmerman  Fruit-Dryer.— 

Those  who  have  not  given  the  subject  attention  wil  be 
surprised  at  the  magnitude  of  the  fruit  traffic  in  this 
country.  In  the  canning  business 
alone  oxer  five  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested.  One  of  the  easiest  and  best 
methods  for  procuring  fruit  is  by  dry¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  many  devices  offered  to 
the  public  none  have  been  better  re¬ 
ceived  than  Zimmerman's  Fruit  Dryer, 
made  by  the  Zimmerman  Fruit  Dryer 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  order 
that  our  readers  may  secure  one  of 
these  useful  articles  at  comparatively 
small  cost,  we  have  arranged  with  the 
Company  to  present  one  of  these 
Dryers  to  any  one  sending  us  35 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or  we 
will  furnish  one  for  $35.00],  The  receiver  to  pay  freight. 


No.  223.— Americus  Senior  Cider  and 
Wine  Mi  1 1  and  Press  combined.— Many  of 
our  readers  and  friends  raise  grapes  and  apples,  but  not 
in  sufficient  amount  to  warrant  sending  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  to  have  fruit  ground  and  pressed.  To  meet  this 
want.  The  Whitman  Agricultural  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  have  invented  and  manufactured  a  Grinder  and 
Press  combined,  secured  in  one  frame,  as  shown  in  the 
engraving.  It  mashes  the  fruit  perfectly  ;  the  rollers  are 
adjustable,  so  as  to  grind  each  coarse  or  fine;  easily 
■cleaned,  and  every  way  desirable  to  the  purchaser.  With 
this  excellent  arrangement  of  the  two  machines,  it  re¬ 
quires  but  little  room,  and  is  always  ready  for  immediate 
use  for  the  largest  or  smallest  quantity  of  fruit.  On  the 
receipt  of  40  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  will  present 
•one  of  these  mills  [or  will  forward  one  on  the  receipt  of 
$40],  the  receiver,  in  either  case,  to  pay  the  freight. 
The  Manufacturers  will  send  full  descriptions  of  the  Mill 
und  Press  on  application. 


Mo.  228.— Farmers  Friend  Combined 
Crain  and  Fertilizer  Co.  DriN.— Ofaii  the 
improved  implements  for  doing  work  on  the  farm,  the 
Grain  Drill  takes  rank  with  the  Mower  and  Reaper.  In 
order  that  such  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  as 
are  not  supplied  may  obtain  one,  we  have  arranged  with 
the  Farmers  Friend  M’f’g  Co.,  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  to  fur¬ 
nish  this  excellent  Drill  to  any  one  who  will  forward  us 
70  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one 
for  $70.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  freight.  A  full  descriptive 
circular  sent  on  addressing  the  manufacturers,  as  above. 


No.  224-Family  Grind  Stone.— This  is 
ten  inches  in  diame¬ 
ter,  securely  fasten¬ 
ed  to  a  wooden 
stand,  as  represent¬ 
ed  in  the  engraving, 
well  made,  and  will 
be  found  useful  in 
every  family.  From 
Miller's  Falls  Co., 
No.  74  Chambers  St„ 
N.  Y.  Four  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this 
[or  we  supply  it  for  $2.50.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  225.  — The  Whitman  Corn  and 
Cob  ftfl ill. —These  popular  mills  with  steel  grinders 
are  warranted  by  the  man¬ 
ufacturers  —  the  Whitman 
Agricultural  Co.,  of  St, 

■Louis,  Mo. — to  be  superior  to 
any  other  in  use  for  all  pur¬ 
poses.  We  will  present  one 
of  these  mills  on  receipt  of 
Fifty  subscribers  at  $1.50 
each  [or  will  furnish  one  on 
on  receipt  of  $50],  Receiver  to  pay  freight  from  factory. 

No.  226.— The  Monitor  Corn  Sheiler. 

Of  the  many  implements  invented  and  manufactured  to 
lessen  the  labor  of  farm  work, 
there  has  been  no  more  pop¬ 
ular  little  machine  than  the 
hand  Corn  Sheiler  made  by 
Livingston  &  Co.,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  and  called  monitor 
Coni  Shelter.  It  is  admirably 
adapted  for  shelling  seed  corn, 
where  care  must  be  taken  in 
not  breaking  the  outside  cover¬ 
ing  of  the  kernel.  It  is  easily 
adjusted  to  a  bench  or  stool, 
and  can  he  operated  by  a  child. 
These  Shellers  ar«  made  of  the 
very  best  material,  fitted  up  in  a  workman-  like  manner, 
and  will  last  any  one  a  life-time  with  proper  care.  They 
have  been  awarded  medals  and  diplomas  by  nearly  all 
the  leading  Fairs  in  the  Union,  and  are  recommended  by 
those  who  have  used  them,  and  speak  from  a  knowl¬ 
edge  ol  their  value.  Eight  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
Will  secure  this  useful  article.  [Or  we  will  supply  it  on 
receipt  of  $6].  The  receiver  pays  express  charges. 


No.  229.— The  Gale  Horse  Hay-Rake.— 

This  labor-saving  implement,  doing  the  work  better  and 
faster  than  half  a  dozen  men  with  hand-rakes,  is  wanted 
on  every  farm.  The  annual  interest  on  its  cost,  is  about 
the  same  as  the  cost  of  one  day’s  work  and  board  of  a 
mau.  We  have  arranged  with  the  Gale  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Albion,  Michigan,  to  offer  this  excellent  and  cheap 
$25  Horse-Rake,  as  a  Premium  for  subscriptions.  Send 
to  the  Company  for  fuller  descriptions  if  desired.  On 
the  receipt  of  25  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  wilt 
present  one  of  these  Rakes  [or  will  furnish  one  for  $25], 
The  receiver  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  manufactory. 

Mo.  230.— Haliaday  Windmills.  —  The 

accompanying  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  the  head  of  one  of  the 
Halladay  Windmills.  They  are 
manufactured  by  the  U.  S.  Wind 
Engine  and  Pump  Co.,  of  Ba¬ 
tavia,  Illinois,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  successful  build¬ 
ers  in  the  United  States.  These 
mills  have  been  adopted  by  many 
leading  rail-roads  at  the  West,  for 
pumping  water  at  stations,  and 
have  given  the  best  of  satisfac¬ 
tion.  They  arc  made  of  all  sizes, 
for  both  farm  and  manufacturing 
uses.  110  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  one  of  these  Mills 
with  full  directions  for  building  the 
derrick  which  can  be  done  by  any 
carpenter.  Or  to  such  as  may  prefer 
we  will  ship  oue  of  the  Champion 
Windmills  made  by  Powell  &  Douglas, 

Waukegan,  Ill.,  on  the  receipt  of  100 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  The  receiver 
in  either  case  to  pay  the  freight  from  the 
Factory. 


No.  23  I  .—The  Gale  Chilled  Plow.— This 
excellent  improved  plow  is  worthy  of  special  attention, 
and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  supply  one  without  cost,  to 
at  least  one  farmer  in  every  neighborhood,  who  will  sim¬ 
ply  take  the  trouble  to  gather  a  club  of  20  subscribers  to 
the  American  Agriculturist  at  $1.50  a  year.  [Send  your  ad¬ 
dress,  on  a  postal  card,  to  the  Gale  Manufacturing 
Company,  Albion,  Michigan,  asking  for  full  description, 
and  it  will  be  sent  yon  free].  The  engraving  above, 
shows  one  of  these  Chilled  Plows  with  iron  beam,  which 
is  claimed  to  be  far  superior  to  the  wooden  beam.  (Those 
preferring,  can  have  the  wood  beam  at  same  price).  Our 
Premium  Plow  includes  Wrench,  extra  Point,  and  the 
useful  Jointer  and  Wheel,  all  without  extra  charge. 
Price  of  the  whole,  $17.00,  for  which  price  we  will  supply 
it,  or  send  it  complete,  as  above,  for  20  subscriptions. 
Freight  from  manufactory  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  232.  —  Matthews’  Carden  Seed 

Drill.  — This  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuable 
implements  in  use.  Medals  and  testimonials  confirming 
its  superiority  have  been  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  it. 
It  is  designed  to  be  used  either  in  field  or  garden.  In 
operation,  it  opens  the  furrow,  drops  the  seed  accurately 
at  the  desired  depth,  covers  it,  and  lightly  rolls  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  marks  the  next  row,  all  of  which  is  done 
with  mechanical  precision,  by  simply  pushing  the 
drill  forward.  In  this  way  it  sows,  with  an  evenness  and 
rapidity  impossible  for  the  most  skilful  hand  to  do,  all  the 
different  varieties  of  beet,  carrot,  onion,  turnip,  parsnip, 
sage,  spinach,  sorghum,  peas,  beans,  broom  corn,  fodder 
corn,  etc.  The  drill  is  complete  in  all  its  arrangements, 
and  is  very  durable.  There  are  no  cams,  gears,  springs, 
or  belts,  to  get  out  of  order,  nor  are  there  any  parts  subject 
to  unusual  wear,  and,  with  fair  usage,  it  will  last  many 
years,  and  do  a  vast  amount  of  service,  without  requiring 


any  repairs.  Made  by  Everett  &  Small,  Boston,  Mass. 
This  fine  implement  given  for  15  subscribers, at  $1.50  each. 
[We  will  supply  one  lor  $13.]  Receiver  to  pay  carriage. 


No.  233.— Sargent’s  Monitor  Seed 

Drill  .—Made  entirely  of  metal ;  light,  strong,  and  du¬ 
rable.  To  this  machine  have  been  awarded  two  “First 
Premiums,”  and  also  a  diploma  at  the  Massachusetts 
Mechanics’  Charitable  Association  in  1874.  It  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  at  the  Centennial  Exposition  in 
1876,  and  it  has  received  hundreds  of  endorsements  and 


most  favorable  testimonials  from  practical  agriculturists 
who  have  used  it.  (We  have  used  one  with  very  great 
satisfaction).  The  manufacturers  claim  that  this  ma 
chine  is  radically  different  from  all  others,  and  tha; 
while  it  does  everything  that  is  done  by  other  machines 
equally  well,  it  effects  other  results,  fully  as  important 
which  competing  machines  do  not  even  attempt.  It  is 
manufactured  by  the  Merrimac  Machine  Company 
Newburyport,  Mass.  It  will  bo  presented  by  us  for  1: 
subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one  fo 
$10.]  Carriage  iu  either  case  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver 
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No.  234. -A  Farm  Wagon, of  Extra  Quality, 
with  the  new  and  valuable  Holmes  Skein,  which  saves 
Bide  draft,  and  allows  oiling  without  removing  wheels. 
Strongly  made  with  the  best  materials,  and  every  way 
desirable  on  any  farm.  It  is  a  sufficient  recommendation 
to  say  it  is  made  al  the  large  and  most  reputable  manu¬ 
factory  of  Fish,  Bros.  &  Co.,  at  Racine,  Wisconsin.  (All 
are  invited  to  send  postals  to  them  for  full  description  of 
this  wagon  and  its  special  features.)  To  meet  the  wants 
of  our  readers  needing  such  a  wagon,  but  who  have  more 
time  than  ready  cash,  we  have  arranged  to  present  one  of 
these  wagons,  complete,  including  Top-Box,  Spring  Seat, 
Whiffle-trees,  Neck-Yoke  and  Wrench,  to  any  one  sending 
us  80  subscribers  at  the  regular  rate  of  $1.50  a  year.  L We 
wih  supply  one  complete  as  above  for  the  price,  $80.00.] 
Receiver  to  pay  the  freight  from  the  manufactory.  Here 
is  a  capital  chance  for  many  a  farmer  (or  his  sons)  to  gel, 
an  A  1,  full  size  Wagon,  without  expense,  and  with  only  a 
little  trouble  by  gathering  80  subscriptions  during  the  Au¬ 
tumn  or  Winter,  in  his  owii  or  adjoining  neighborhoods. 


No.  235.— Cahoon’s  Broadcast  Seed- 
Sower.— This  Hand  Seed-Sower  sows  from  four  to 
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eight  acres  per  hour,  at  a  common  walking  gait,  throw¬ 
ing  wheat  and  rye  from  30  to  30  feet  wide;  barley,  30 
feet;  hemp,  28feet ;  oats.  23feet:  clover,  Milletandllun- 
garian  seed,  22  feet;  and  Timothy,  18  feet.  Price,  $6. 
Presented  to  any  sender  of  8  subscribers  for  Agricultur 
ist,  at  $1.5C  each.  It  is  manufactured  by  tbe  Goodell 
Co.,  at  Antrim,  N.  H.— [We  will  supply  one  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  the  price,  $6.]  Receiver  to  pay  express  charges. 


No.  236.-Bookwalter  Engine. —There 
ore  many  of  our  readers  who  desire  power  for  sawing 
wood,  thrashing  grain,  and 
a  hundred  other  purposes. 
In  order  to  enable  those 
who  want  such  power  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  a 
small  steam  engine  and 
boiler  complete,  we  have 
arranged  with  James  Lef- 
Fel  &  Co.,  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  to  furnish  one 
or  more  of  these 
Bookwalter  Engines, 
which  we  will  pre¬ 
sent  to  any  one  who 
will  send  us  240  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  [or  we  will  supply  one 
for  $240].  The  receiver  to 
pay  freight  in  either  case. 
These  engines  are  pro¬ 
nounced  by  practical  engineers  and  mechanics  to  be 
the  most  compact,  substantial  and  economical  engines 
ever  offered  to  the  public.  Its  superior  construction, 
and  ease  of  management,  at  once  commends  it  to 
those  who  understand  the  use  of  such  machinery. 

|  Every  boiler  and  engine  thoroughly  tested  before  being 
•  gold.  The  above  is  the  price  for  engine  boiler,  gov- 
1  emor,  pump,  etc.  complete. 


No.  237.— Pocket  Tool  Holder.  —  (See 
Engraving.) — Every  boy  (or  man)  will  be  glad  to  get 
hold  of  this  Premium.  We  kept  a  similar,  but  less 
perfect  set  in  use  many  years,  and  found  it  very  con¬ 
venient  for  a  thousand  little  jobs.  In  a  maple  handle, 
which  is  hollow,  with  a  lignum-vitas  head,  are  packed 
twenty  small  cast-steel  tools,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  quickly  adjusted  to  the  handle.  It  will  also  hold  for 
using,  anything  from  an  8-inch  mill-file  to  a  cambric  nee¬ 
dle.  Only  2  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each,  sent  to  us  will  se¬ 
cure  you  a  free  set,  post-paid.  These  are  made  for  us  by 
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the  Miller’s  Falls  Manufacturing  Co.,  74  Chambers 
St.,  New  York. — [We  will  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1.00.] 


No.  238.  —  The  Planet,  Jr.,  Garden 
Drill,  Wheel  Hoe,  Wheel  Cultivator, 
and  Wheel  Plow,  Combined.-This  combi¬ 
nation  of  garden  tools  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
offered  to  our  readers.  The  four  engravings  show  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  combinations.  As  a  Drill,  it  is  capable  of 
sowing  the  whole  list  of  garden  seeds,  being  furnished 
with  an  adjustable  opening  plow,  patent  dropping  and 
covering  devices,  and  a  marker  and  roller.  As  a  Wheel 
Hoe,  it  hoes  close  and  thoroughly  the  smallest  plants.  As 
a  Wheel  Cultivator,  one  can  do  as  much  with  it  as  six 
with  hand  hoes.  In  addition  to  these  useful  combina¬ 
tions,  the  tool  is  provided  with  an  elegant  polished  steel 
plow,  an  ever  useful  assistant  in  the  garden  from  spring 
until  fall.  The  makers  claim  that  this  combination  is 
the  most  valuable  ever  offered  to  the  gardener.  The 
price  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  an  ordinary  seed- 
drill,  yet  the  additional  combinations  are  many  times 
more  useful  than  the  drill  alone.  Descriptive  catalogues 
will  be  sent  on  aoplication  by  postal  card  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  229  Market  St.,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.  We  present  this  premium  for  16  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  the  apparatus  for 
$14.]  Freight  in  either  case  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  239.  — The  Planet,  Jr.,  Double 
Wheel  Hoe,  Wheel  Plow  and  Cultiva¬ 
tor.— Garden  and  drilled  crops  must  be  hoed  con¬ 
stantly,  and  this  tool,  in  its  present  improved  form,  does 
its  work  so  much  more  closely  and  perfectly  than  the 
most  skilled  hand  labor,  that  no  market  gardener,  root 
grower,  onion  grower,  nurseryman,  or  plant  grower  can 
afford  to  be  without  one.  The  great  ease  and  speed  with 
which  the  work  of  hoeing  drilled  crops  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  with  this  tool,  makes  it  possible  to  tend  a  large 
crop  at  the  proper  time.  All  are  tempered  Steel,  hand¬ 
somely  polished.  The  advantages  of  a  good  Double 
Wheel  Hoe  are  numerous ;  working  both  sides  of  the 
same  row  at  once,  all  bends  in  the  row  are  readily  fol¬ 
lowed,  and  the  work  done  far  closer  and  better,  and  also 
easier,  from  the  attention  being  directed  to  but  one  row 
at  a  time.  The  tool  weighs  about  20  pounds,  and  being 
used  with  a  stroke  and  punching  motion,  is  very  effective 


in  all  kinds  of  soil.  From  same  makers  as  No.  238.  Eleven 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $9.]  Receiver  in  either 
case  to  pay  for  transportation  from  the  manufactory. 


No.  239.— Firefly  Hand  Hoe  and  Car¬ 
den  Plow.— F°r  garden  use.  Tliip  hand  hoe,  adjust¬ 
able  for  depth,  and  steadied  by  the  wheel,  is  a  most  ad¬ 
mirable  tool  for  the  vegetable  garden,  doing  the  work 
every  way  in  an  excellent  manner.  With  it  almost  the 
whole  work  of  a  garden  can  be  accomplished  with  ease, 
thoroughness,  and  rapidity,  the  slight  weeding  or  hoeing 
needed  directly  in  the  row  excepted.  5  subscriptions',  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  send  one  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $3.50.]  Receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  carriage 
by  express  or  freight.  These  Hand  Hoes  are  made  by 
S.  L.  Allen  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

No.  240.— Victor  Five-Hoed  Seed  Drill. 

— There  are  many  farmers  who  do  not  feel  able  to  in¬ 
vest  a  large  sum  of  money  in  farm  implements.  Many 
such  persons  have  small  farms  that  require  but  little 
labor  to  cultivate 
them.  To  meet  a 
long  felt  want  by 
this  class  of  most 
worthy  citizens, Mr. 

Ewald  Over,  of  In¬ 
dianapolis, Ind., has 
invented  and  per¬ 
fected  a  five-hoed 
Seed  Drill,  to  be  operated  by  one  horse.  These  drills  are 
provided  with  a  graduated  forced  feed  and  do  their  work 
as  well  as  the  best  ten-hoed  drill  in  the  market,  and  are 
especially  adapted  for  sowing  small  grain  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  substantially  made,  light  in  weight,  and  cheap 
in  price.  For  25  subscribers  we  will  present  one  of 
these  five-hoed  drills  [or  will  send  one  on  receipt  of 
the  price,  $25,]  the  receiver  to  pay  freight  in  each  case. 


No.  24 1  .—Porter’s  Derrick  and  Hay 
Carrier. — There  are  many  farmers  who  find  it  a  long 
and  laborious  task  to  stack  their  hay  and  straw  in  the 
field.  In  order  to  enable  any  of  our  readers  to  expedite 
their  labor,  we  have  arranged  to  present  to  any  one  who 
will  forward  us  Forty  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  one  of 
these  Wire  Cable  Derricks,  made  by  J.  E.  Porter,  Ot¬ 
tawa,  HI.  [or  will  forward  one  on  receipt  of  the  retail 
price,]  $40,  the  receiver  in  either  case  to  pay  express 
charges.  The  Derrick  is  sent  complete,  except  the  poles, 
which  can  be  obtained  by  any  one. 

No.  242.  —  Improved  Bracket -Saw 

Outfit. — This  fine  “ Improved  Outfit"  consists  of:  1 
Beautiful  Box;  1  Steel  Saw  Frame,  Japanned  and  Finely 
Ornamented;  50  Bracket  and  Ornamental  Designs: 
Doz.  Steel  Saw  Blades ;  1  Brad  Awl  ;  1  Piece  Sand  Pa¬ 
per ;  85  miniature  Designs,  of  full  size,  with  a  price 
list :  1  Manual  of  Instructions,  12  pages,  Illustrated,  giv¬ 
ing  description  of  all  tools  and  woods  used  in  Bracket 


improved  bracket-saw  frame. 


Sawing;  Five  illustrated  lessons  for  beginners; 
Instructions  how  to  apply  the  Design,  smooth 
the  work,  put  it  together,  and  fints/i  it  in  oil, 
shellac,  varnish,  and  polish.  One  page  is given 
to  illustrated  lessons  in  Marquetry  or  Inlaying 
work.  For  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  we  wilL 


mail  this  free ;  [or  we  will  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.18J 

Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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No.  243  —  New  Folding  Fret  Saw.- 


Every  home,  however  humble  or  magnificent,  is  more 
beautiful  if  adorned  with  brackets  and  other  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  home  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
homes  now  exist,  where  only  the  slow  and  tedious  hand 
frame  fret  saws  have  been  available.  More  recently  the 
foot-pedal  and  multiplying  wheels  have  come  into  use, 
and  the  increasing  demand  has  tended  to  cheapness  and 
improvement.  We  are  now  happy  to  announce  another 
large  advance  in  Perfection ,  Cheapness,  and  Portability, 
by  which  are  secured  stronger,  better  working  machines  ; 
a  material  reduction  in  price,  and  a  great  saving  in  cost  of 
carriage  or  delivery,  as  well  as  in  storage  room  when  not  in 
use,  with  sundry  other  improvements  and  advantages.— 
All  the  above  are  secured  in  this  new  saw.  By  a  simple 
arrangement  the  table  is  lowered  to  a  convenient  work¬ 
ing  hight  for  a  boy  of  5  or  6,  or  raised  high  enongh  for 
the  tallest  man,  and  at  every  hight  it  stands  firmly,  and 
when  not  in  use,  it  can  be  folded  up  and  put  away.  It 
has  a  tilting  table,  and  will  execute  fine  scroll-work  or 
inlaid  work.  Though  as  strong  and  durable  as  any  one 


Pull  descriptive  circulars  sent  when  desired.  Is  built 
almost  wholly  of  iron  and  steel ;  stands  firmly  without 
fastening  down.  Will  cut  Horn,  Ivory,  Pearl,  Shell, 
Brass,  and  all  kinds  of  Wood  up  to  1J  inch  thick.  Saw 
runs  straight  up  and  down.  Has  a  tilting  table  to  cut  at 
angles.  Has  Air-pump  which  drives  all  sawdust  from 


the  work.  Has  20  inches  swing,  for  largest  Brackets. 
Has  Drill  Attachment  always  ready  for  use.  Also 
Turning  Lathe  for  work  12  inches  long,  and  4 
inches  diameter,  with  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute.  Also  set  of  Steel  Turning  Chisels,  made  from 
Jessup's  Best  Improved  English  Steel.  Price  complete, 
including  Lathe  and  Drilling  Attachment,  one  Morse 
Flint  Drill,  Wrench,  Oil  Can,  Screw-driver,  six  Improved 
Fret  Saws,  and  one  large  Saw  Vis-inch  wide  for  cutting 
np -timber.  Also  one  set  of  Turning  Chisels,  boxed 
tight,  and  delivered  on  car  at  Factory  all  for  $8— a  re¬ 
duction  of  $3  from  last  year's  price.— We  will  present 
the  above  for  Twelve  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  [or 
supply  it  for  $8.00].  The  freight  to  be  paid  by  Receiver. 


No.  245.-Hand-Drifl.-A  very  useful  little 
tool.  The  Drill  Stock,  and  Six  Drill  Points,  are  packed 
in  a  box.  From  Miller’s  Falls  Co.,  74  Chambers  St., 
N.  Y.  For  One  subscriber  at  $1.50,  we  will  mail  the  Drill, 
post-paid,  [or  mail  it  to  any  one  for  60  cents.] 


could  desire,  the  weight  is  only  15  lbs.  The  Editors  and 
Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  were  so  pleased 
with  this  new  machine  that  they  at  once  secured  the  con¬ 
trol  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers.  Four  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it 
for  $2.25].  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  244.  —  Combination  Fret  Saw, 
Lathe,  etc ,  — Beach's  New  Improved  American 
Combination  Fret  Saw,  Handsome  in  Design,  and  claimed 
to  be  the  Lightest  Running  and  Best  Made  Tool  in  the 
World  for  the  Price ;  and  unequaled  for  Cheapness, 


Simplicity,  Speed,  and  Efficiency.  Several  engravings 
and  much  space  would  be  required  to  explain  all  its 
parts,  and  its  working,  ingenious  improvements,  etc. 


No.  246.— Designs  for  Scroll  Saw.— 

This  Premium  consists  of  one  dozen  Ornamental  Designs 
for  Scroll  or  Fret  Saw.  One  subscription,  at  $1.50,  will 
secure  these  [or  we  supply  them  for  75c.,  post-paid]. 

No.  247.— Turn-table  Apple  Parer,  Im¬ 
proved.— No.  248.  Climax  Apple  Corer 
and  Slicer.— No.  249.  Family  Cherry 
Stoner.— No.250.  Bay  State  Apple  Par¬ 
ing  and  Slicing  Machine.— No.  251. 
“  Saratoga”  Potato  Peeler  and  Slicer. 
— ( See  Engraving.) — All  the  above  machines  are  most  use¬ 
ful  in  every  household  where  ap¬ 
ples,  cherries,  and  potatoes  are  to 
be  cared  for.  Manufactured  by  the 
Goodell  Co.,  Antrim,  N.  H.  We 
have  never  seen  the  work  for 
which  these  machines  were  con¬ 
trived,  more  rapidly  or  better 
done,  than  they  will  do  it.  The 
Apples  are  pared,  cored,  and  sliced 
with  the  greatest  facility,  and  the 
Cherries  are  readily  relieved  of 
their  stones,  leaving  the  fruit  in 
good  shape.  The  “Bay  State 
Parer  and  Slicer  ”  has  a  new  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Knife  Head  which 
cuts  the  Apple  into  slices,  and , 
places  them  at  one  side,  in  a  dish 
on  the  table.  The  “Saratoga” 
slices  and  peels  the  potato  at  one 
•peration,  and  is  a  very  ingenious 
and  useful  contrivance.  £S^”Only 
two  subscribers,  at  $1.50  each, 
are  required  to  get  any  one  of  the 
above,  "except  No.  250,  which  re¬ 
quires  three  subscribers.  For  seven 
subscribers  at  $•1  .50  each,  we  present  the  whole  (5). 
[Or  we  will  supply  any  one  of  them  for  $1.00,  except 
No.  250,  which  is  $1.50.  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.252.— Crandall’s  Two  Jolly  Blacks. 

—Fun  and  frolic.  This  is  a  Mechanical  Toy  without 
clock-work.  It  runs  on  four  wheels,  and,  when  set  in 
motion,  the  figures,  which  are  brightly  colored,  with 
jointed  limbs,  perform  what  may  well  he  called  a  jolly 
dance.  The  whole  toy  is  very  strongly  made.  When  not 
in  use  the  figures  can  be  packed  in  the  box  on  which  they 


dance.  One  new  subscription  at  $1.50  secures  this,  post¬ 
paid.  [Or  we  will  send  it, post-paid, on  receipt  of  70  cents.) 


No.  253.— Crandall’s  Donkey  and  Rid¬ 
er.— This  is  a  most  comical  and  pleasing  Mechanical 
Toy,  being  a  good  specimen  of  Barnum’s  Tricky  Mule. 
When  drawn  around,  the  Mule  seems  to  he  trying  to 
throw  its  Dusky  Rider,  who  assumes  various  grotesque 


positions,  and  has  a  lively  time  to  keep  his  seat.  The 
toy  is  strongly  made,  of  wood,  beautifully  painted;  can 
he  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  which  it  per¬ 
forms.  One  new  subscription,  at  $1.50,  secures  this, 
post-paid.  [Or  we  will  mail  one,  post  paid,  for  70  cents.] 


No.  254.  —  Crandall’s  Chinese 

Blocks. — In  this  most  attractive  combination,  Mr. 
Crandall  gives  us  the  original  Building  Blocks,  with  an 
entire  Chinese  Family,  the  various  blocks  and  figures  be¬ 


ing  brilliantly  colored.  With  a  single  Box,  which  con¬ 
tains  a  Set,  one  can  build  Chinese  Houses,  Palaces,  Pa¬ 
godas,  Gardens,  etc.,  etc.  Thousands  of  structures  of 
the  Chinese  style  can  be  made  with  a  Box  of  these 
fascinating  blocks  and  figures.  Two  subscriptions  at 
$1  .50  each,  will  secure  this  free,  carriage  pre-paid  to  any 
part  of  the  United  States.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box  any¬ 
where  in  the  United  States,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  $1.25.) 
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■without  winding  up.  It  has  all  the  features  of  a  Circus 
Ttider  going  through  the  wonderful  feats  of  that  profes¬ 
sion.  The  Horse  and  Rider  are  of  wood,  finely  painted. 
Can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  the  box  on  which  it 
performs.  A  child  can  draw  it  around  without  any  dan¬ 
ger  of  breaking  it.  One  new  subscription,  at  $1.50,  se- 
-cures  this,  post-paid.  [Send  one,  post-paid,  for  TO  cents.] 


No.  256.— Crandall’s  District  School. 

— This  very  amusing  group  ot  teacher  and  scholars  in 
"the  “district  school”  will  delight  every  Child,  and 
Man  and  Woman  too.  The  grave  “Master,”  seated 
by  the  desk,  with  his  “  whisking  stick”  ;  the  boys  and 


girls  with  their  books  ;  the  “  Little  Lamb  ”  that  has  fol¬ 
lowed  Mary  to  school ;  “Dunce”  and  his  cap,  and  the 
altogether  comical  appearance  of  the  whole  company, 
make  this  one  of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s 
invention. — Two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  a 
box,  postage  prepaid.  [We  send  one,  post-paid,  for  $1. SO.] 


No.  257.— Citadel le— A  Pleasing  Par¬ 
lor  Came.— Size  of  'Board,  10x38  inches,  with 
Balls,  Cues,  etc.,  Each  player  has  five  turns  in  sending 
the  ball  against  the  Citadel.  The  most  accurate  marks¬ 
man  will  score  the  highest  number  of  points  and  win  the 
game.  Warner  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.,  are  the 
makers.  Only  2  subscriptions  at  SI. 50  each,  will  secure 
this  Game  ;  [or  we  will  supply  one  on  receipt  of  $1.00.] 
Expressage  to  be  paid  in  either  case  by  the  receiver. 


No.  259.— Parcheesi.— This  game  is  designed 
so  plainly  and  attractively  that  it  is  quickly  compre¬ 
hended  by  children,  and  also  excites  interest  in  the  oldest 
players.  It  is  bound  in  durable,  handsome  paper,  with 
8  dice,  16  brass-bound  counters,  and  directions  for  play¬ 
ing.  From  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.  We  present  it  for 
2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  supply  it  for  $1.50.] 
55s?'If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  15c.  for  postage  and  packing. 

No.  260.—“  Co-Bang.”  — The  new  East  India 
parlor  game.  It  is  pronounced  by  many,  the  best  parlor 
game  of  the  day.  Directions  for  playing  it,  accompany 
each  one.  From  same  firm  as  No.  259.  Presented  for  2 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00]. 
SSflf  to  go  by  Mail,  send  us  15  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  26  I  ,-Creedmoor  Bank.— This  is  quite 
ail  ingenious  affair.  The  man’s  head  moves  forward, 
you  draw  back  the  spring  in  the  gun,  then  place  a  coin  in 
front  of  the  spring,  touch  the  right  foot,  and  the  gun 
shoots  the  coin  into  the  stump  and  rings  a  bell.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  259.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.25),  the  recipient  to 
pay  express  charges  in  either  case.  (Weighs  50  ounces.) 

It  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  50  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  262.— Crandall’s  Treasure  Box.— 

This  is  one  of  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inventions.  It 
is  not  a  single  toy,  but  a  dozen  in  one,  comprising  a 
Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  2  Chairs,  Wheelbarrow,  Mallet, 
Bench,  Table,  Puzzle,  Set  of  A  B  C  Blocks,  a  group  of 
nine  Domestic  Animals,  and  a  pretty,  Suburban  Village. 
A  most  delightful  combination  for  the  little  folks.  Price 
$1.00.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this. 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage.  Too  large  to  go  by  mail. 


mals,  etc.,  are  divided  into  sections.  They  are  very  pop¬ 
ular  with  children,  as  they  are  got  up  in  attractive  style. 
From  E.  G.  Selchow  &  Co.  The  “  Objects ,”  or  “  the 
Birds,"  or  the  “  Animals,"  will  be  presented  for  only  one 
new  subscriber  at  $1.50  [or  for  50c.] .  Name  the  one  desired. 


No.  265.— Crandall’s  Sectional  ABC 
B  locks.— A  beautiful  thing  for  little  scholars.  They 
learn  while  they  play.  All  the  letters  of  the  Alphabet 
can  be  made  with  this  set  of  Sectional  Blocks.  The  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  young  operator  is  developed,  and,  while 
placing  together  the  various  sections  of  these  attractive 
blocks,  the  little  boy  or  girl  unconsciously  learns  the  Al¬ 
phabet.  Many  pleasing  structures  can  also  be  made  by 
joining  the  pieces  iu  various  ways.  The  blocks  are  very 
brilliantly  colored  with  fine  paint,  and  are  made  strong 
and  durable.  A  handsome  illustrated  Chart  goes  with 
each  box,  and  adds  brilliancy  to  the  toy.  Two  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  post-paid.  [Or  we 
will  supply  a  box,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  $1.00.] 


No.  266.— Girl’s  Polished  NSetal  Tea 
Set. — This  consists  of  Tea-pot,  Sugar  Bowl,  Milk 
Pitcher,  six  Cups  and  six  Saucers,  six  Teaspoons  and 
Sugar  Tongs,  and  is  very  strong  and  durable.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  58.  Two  new  subscriptions,  at  §1.50  each, 
will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will  supply  the  set  for  $1.50.] 
US”  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  20  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  258.— Tam¬ 
many  Bank.  — 

This  is  a  good  sub¬ 
stantial  Bank.  The  man 
holds  his  hand  to  receive 
the  coin,  and  when  plac¬ 
ed  in  it,  the  weight 
causes  him  to  drop  the 
coin  into  liis  pocket, 
which  touches  a  spring, 
and  he  makes  a  bow. 
From  same  firm  as  No. 
259.  Two  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  secures 
this  [or  sold  for  $1.00], 
Recipient  to  pay  express 
charges.  (The  Tammany 
Bank  weighs  32  ounces.) 
8^°  If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  32  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 


No.  263.— Walnut  Work  Box.  — a  pleas¬ 
ing  gift  for  a  young 
Miss.  It  is  a  12- 
inch  solid  walnut 
Box,  cushion,  etc., 
inside  velvet  finish. 
From  same  manu¬ 
facturer  as  No.  277. 
Two  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each  will 
secure  it,  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  the 
price,  $1.25.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage  in  either  case. 


No.  264.  —  Sliced  Objects;  Sliced 
Birds;  Sliced  Animals.  —  These  pleasing, 
dissected  puzzles,  or  “sliced”  objects,  etc., are  designed 
to  attract  and  interest  the  little  folks,  as  they  invariably 
do,  and  at  the  same  time  help  them  in  learning  to  spell. 
The  engraving  of  a  “Boat,”  shows  how  the  objects,  ani- 


No.  267.— Girl’s  China  Tea-Set.— This 
consists  of  six  Cups  and  six  Saucers,  six  Plates,  Tea-Pot, 
Milk  Pitcher,  and  Sugar  Bowi,  handsomely  decorated  in 
gilt  and  colors,  packed  in  a  box.  From  same  firm  as  No. 
58.  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this 
as  a  premium,  [or  we  will  supply  the  set  for  the  price, 
$2.50],  the  expressage  to  he  paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  268.— Girl’s  Wash  Set. -This  is  com¬ 
posed  of  six  pieces,  viz. :  Washboard,  Wringer,  Pail, 
Clothes-horse,  Scrub-brush,  and  brass-hound  Tub  10  inch¬ 
es  in  diameter.  From  same  manufacturer  as  No.  277. 
One  new  subscriber  at.$l. 50  will  secure  it.  [Or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  the  price,  75  cts.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 
£g>-  If  to  go  by  Mail,  seDd  us  20  cents  for  postage  &  packing. 

No.  269. -Doll’s  Kitchen  Set.— This  con¬ 
tains  a  variety  of  articles,  such  as  Pans,  Kettles,  Coffee- 
Mill,  etc.,  etc.  Made  of  tin,  and  packed  in  a  box.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  58.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
secures  this,  post-paid  [or  we  supply  it,  post-paid,  for  $1.] 


Subscriptions  for  EnglisU  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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No.  270.— Whistling  Locomotive.—' This 

new  Toy  is  a  marvel  as  to  its  simplicity.  At  every  revo¬ 
lution  of  the  “  driving  wheels  ”  there  is  produced  a  good 
strong  whistle,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
boy  or  girl  who  runs  it.  It  is  27  inches  in  length,  and 
10X  inches  in  hight,  and  showily  painted.  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  SI. 50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  sup¬ 
ply  it  for  $1.00],  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  271.— Doll  House.— This  House  is  21 
inches  in  length,  VA%  inches  wide,  19  inches  deep  ;  it  is 
made  of  Wood,  with  slanting  roof,  painted  and  orna¬ 
mented  inside  and  out ;  the  windows  are  glass,  with  cur¬ 
tains  to  each,  and  the  floor  is  fancily  covered.  A  suit 
of  Furniture  will  accompany  each  house.  It  is  so  made 
that  it  can  be  taken  apart  and  packed  in  a  box.  Six  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this.  [Or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $4.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  272.— Crandall’s  New  Acrobats.— 

Most  brilliant  in  costume,  and  full  of  fun  and  frolic.  The 
“  New  "  Acrobats  are  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old 
style,  which  created  such  an  excitement  among  the  little 
folks.  These  are  among  the  most  fascinating  and  ingeni¬ 


ous  toys  ever  invented.  The  hundreds  of  figures  which 
can  be  made  with  the  pieces  in  a  single  box  is  limited 
only  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  operator.  For  one  new  sub¬ 
scription,  at  $1.50,  we  will  presenta  box  and  send  it  post¬ 
paid.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box,  post-paid,  for  65  cents.] 


No.  273.— Toy  Furniture.— This  is  made  of 
White  Holly,  or  Black  Walnut,  and  consists  of  six  pieces, 
viz.,  1  Sofa,  1  Rocker,  1  Arm  Chair,  1  Centre  Table,  and 
2  Chairs,  with  Cushioned  Bottoms.  One  subscription 


at  $1.50,  will  secure  this  set 
[or  we  will  supply  it  for 
75c.]  Scud  16  cents  for 
postage,  if  to  go  by  mail. 

No.  274.  —  Toy 
Furniture.  —  This  is 
made  of  White  Holly,  or 
Black  Walnut,  and  contains 
seven  pieces,  viz.,  1  Sofa,  1 
Rocker,  1  Arm  Chair,  1  Cen¬ 
tre  Table,  and  3 Chairs,  with 
Cushioned  Bottoms.  Two 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00],  Send  16 
cents  for  postage,  if  to  go  by  mail. 
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1.00  cash,  post-paid.] 
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Toy  Steam  Engine  Eclipse. 

— Large  Boiler,  running 
parts  best  proportioned  to 
get  the  most  work  from 
it,  improved  Lamp,  two 
speeds  to  belt  pulley. 
Boiler  of  Brass.  Hight, 
4M  inches,  and  is  suitable 
for  running  model  (or  toy) 
machinery.  All  packed 
in  a  box,  with  Lamp, 
Funnel,  etc.  From  Peck 
&  Snyder,  124  Nassau 
St ,  N.  Y.  Three  subscrip¬ 
tions  at 
$1.50 
each, will 


No.  276.-  Horizontal  Boy’s  Engine.— 

This  has  Brass  Boiler,  regular  Safety  Valve,  Brass  Pipe 
connecting  Boiler  with  Steam  Chest,  one-inch  stroke, 
cross-head  running  on  steel  ways.  Length,  6  inches; 
hight,  4 yt  inches.  All  packed  in  a  box,  with  Lamp,  Fun¬ 
nel,  etc.  From  same  firm  as  No.  275.  Four  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this,  post-paid.  [Or  we 
mail  it,  post-paid,  for  $2.50.] 

No.  277.  —  Portable  Writing  Desk. — 

Always  handy,  especially  for  the  young  folks.  Closed, 

it  is  a  12-inch 
square  black  wal¬ 
nut  desk.  From 
C.  W.  F.  Dare, 
47  Cortlandt  St., 
New  York  City. 
Two  subscribers 
at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this.  [We  will  supply  one  for 
$1.25],  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  278.— Patent  Four-Wheeled  Pro¬ 
peller. — This  is  strongly  made,  handsomely  Painted 
and  Varnished,  Seat  Upholstered  in  Enamel  Cloth.  Can 
be  used  by  girls  or  boys  from  5  to  16  years  of  age.  From 
same  firm  as  No.  277.  Price,  $7.50.  Eight  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each, will  secure  this  [or, we  Will  supply  it  for  $7.50], 
the  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  279.— Parlor  Floor  Croquet.— Very 
neatly  made  and  finished.  Size  adapted  for  either  adults 
or  children.  The  Wickets  are  so  arranged  that  they  will 
not  injure  the  carpets,  consisting  of  4  Balls,  4  Mallets,  10 
Arches,  pointed  so  as  to  pierce  the  carpet,  and  2  Stakes  ; 
all  put  up  in  a  neat  white  box.  From  E.  G.  Selciiow  & 
Co.,  41  John  St.,  New  York.  We  will  present  this  for 
Two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  we  will  supply  it  for 
$1.50.]  Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  280.— “Our  Boys’”  Wagon.— For 

the  use  of  Boys  from  6  to  15  years  of  age.  The  bed 
is  2  ft.  8  in.  long,  1  foot  3  in.  wide,  and  5  in.  deep.  The 
wheels  are  all  iron,  the  spindles  also  of  iron.  It  is  finely 
painted,  a  first-rate  and  handsome  wagon,  and  will  carry 
a  weight  of  400  to  500  lbs.  on  a  level  road.  Made  by  the 
Silver  <fc  Deming  M’f’g  Co.,  Salem,  Ohio.  Presented 
foronly  10  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  supply  one 
for  $8.]  The  freight  from  the  factory  paid  by  receiver. 

- i  " 

No.  281.— Boy’s  Wagon.  —  Just,  the  thing 
for  the  active  little  “  drivers  ”  at  home.  This  Wagon  has 
iron  axle,  and  heavy  round  tire 
wheels,  painted  and  ornament¬ 
ed  with  bright  colors,  has  hub 
caps  and  seat,  with  28-inch 
body.  From  C.  W.  F.  Dare, 

47  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York.  A 
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father,  mother,  or  older  brother  or  sister  ought  to  easily 
collect  the  7  subscribers  which  will  get  this.— [Or  we 
will  supply  one  for  $5.00.]  Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  282.— Doll  Perambulator.— This  lias 


9  and  12-inch  wheels,  painted, varnished, and  ornamented, 
large  sized  body,  enamelled  cloth  Seat,  with  Canopy  Top. 
From  same  firm  as  No.  281.  Two  subscriptions  sent,  at 
$1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.50;] 
The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  283.  —  Tally-Ho  Perambulator.— 

Same  as  No.  284,  but  of  superior  quality.  Upholstered 
with  Enamel  Cloth,  has  carpet  on  the  bottom,  full  length 
Seat-rail,  Dash-rail,  Handle-tips,  and  the  Canopy  Top  will 
turn  forward  or  backwards.  The  body  is  hung  between 
two  full  “  C  ”  Springs,  pivoted  to  the  side, which  produces 
a  soft  and  easy  motion.  The  Axles  are  of  Iron  ;  Oval 
Tires  on  wheels.  Handsomely  Painted,  Varnished  and 
Ornamented.  It  is  a  most  desirable  article.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Presented  for  15  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  the  low  price  of  $12.00.] 
The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient,  in  either  case. 
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No.  284.  —  Tally-Ho  Perambulator.  - 

The  newest  and  by  far  the  beat  for  carrying  a  child  out 
The  Top  can  he  readily  set  upright,  or  backward  or  for¬ 
ward  at  any  angle ,  to  shut  off  the  sun,  and  will  stay 
firmly  when  set.  Closely  packed  in  the  top,  is  a  set  of 
curtains  of  which,  one  or  more  con  be  quickly  letdown, 
as  wanted,  at  either,  or  both  sides,  and  at.  the  back.  No. 
284,  has  patent  Valise  Canopy  Top.  The  Scat  is  uphols 
tered  with  Enamel  Cloth,  the  Axles  are  Iron,  with  Steel 
Springs,  front  and  back,  and  Oval-tired  Wheels.  Handle- 
tips.  Hul)  Caps.  Painted.  Varnished,  and  Ornament¬ 
ed.  From  C.  W.  F  Dare,  47  Cortlandt  St.,  Now  York. 
Twelve  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  it  for  $0,001.  The  exmcessage  to  be 
paid  by  the  recipient,  in  cither  case. 


No.  285.— Boy's  Velocipede.— (3  wheels), 
strongly  made,  has  two  10  and  one  18-inch  oval-tired 
Wheels.  Handle-tips.  Leather  Quilt.  Saddle,  handsomely 
Painted  and  Varnished,  suitable  for  boys'  from  4  to  0  years 
of  age.  From  same  firm  as  No.  284.  Six  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or,  we  will  supply 
it  for  $5.00].  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  286. -Boy’s  Velocipede.— (3  wheels), 
same  as  No.  285,  Larger  Size ;  two  24  and  one  28-inch 
oval-tired  Wheels.  Suitable  for  boys  from  8  to  12  years  of 
age.  From  same  linn  as  No.  284.  Price,  $6.50.  Seven  sub¬ 
scriptions  at.  $1.50  each, will  secure  this  [or, we  will  supply 
it  for  $6.50].  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


No.  287.— Bicycle.— This  has  a  thirty-six-inch 
Wheel,  shaved  Spoke  Wheels.  Painted  and  Varnished, 
with  bright  Metal  Castings,  Saddle  of  the  same  metal, 
’suitable  for  a  boy  from  12  to  18  years  of  age.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284  Price.  $12.00.  Thirteen  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  will  secure  this  [or,  we  will  supply  it  for 
$12  00].  A  Capital  Present.  The  Expressage  to  be  paid 
by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  288. -Steam  Propeller.—1 Thisis  agen- 
uine  little  Steam-Boat,  with  Boiler  and  Engine.  The  hull, 
boiler  lamp,  smoke-stack,  steam-pipe,  propeller,  rudder, 
etc.,  are  made  of  brass,  and  it  can  be  operated  in  a  tub, 
pond,  or  small  lake.  It  is  9  inches  long.  From  same  firm 
as  No.  279.  Price,  $2.00.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $2.00]. 

If  to  go  by  mail,  send  us  12  cents  tor  postage  &  packing. 


No.  289.-Boy’s  Yacht.— This  Yacht  is  16 
inches  long,  Schooner  rigged,  fine  model,  and  nicely 
painted  and  varnished  From  same  firm  as  No.  58. 
Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  ft  for  the  price,  $2.00]. 


No.  290.— Garden  Wheelbarrow.— This 
is  well  and  strongly  made,  Painted,  Varnished,  and  Or¬ 
namented.  Length  of  Body,  4  feet;  width,  16  inches; 
size  of  Wheel,  13  inches,  and  the  Sides  can  be  taken  out, 
and  can  be  used  lot  gardening  purposes.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Three  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  will 
secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $2.00].  The  ex¬ 
pressage  to  lie  paid  by  the  recipient,  in  either  case. 


No.  29  !  .  —  Sleigh.— This  is  made  of  Oak,  or¬ 
namented  and  varnished,  bright  tin  braced,  arched  Knees, 
and  polished  liunners.  Length,  33  inches ;  width,  12 
inches.  Many  a  boy  can  secure  this.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Three  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
will  secure  this  premium,  [or  we  will  supply  it  lor 
the  price,  £2],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  292.  —  Toy  T funk.- Full  Saratoga  style, 
covered  with  imitation 
leather,  with  tray  divided 
into  compartments.  Size 
14  inches  long,  9  inches 
wide,  with  Lock  and  Key, 
iron  -  bound  and  wood 
Fenders.  From  the  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  Three 
subscriptions,  at  $1 50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or 
we  will  supply  it  for 
$2.00],  Too  large  to  mail. 
Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  receiver  in  either  case. 


No.  293.  —  Nest  of 

Toy  Tubs. —  These  are 
made  of  Celar,  and  brass- 
bound,  strong  and  durable. 

Three  sizes  —  9-inch,  8-inch, 
and  7-inch.  From  same 
firm  as  No.  284.  One 
new  subscription,  at 
$1.50,  will  secure  this  as  a  pre¬ 
mium.  [or  we  will  supply  them 
for  $1.00],  Ten  cents  for 
postage  if  sent  by  mail. 

No.  294.— Vignette  Authors  .--This  game 
consists  of  72  cards, 
each  card  having 
a  handsomely  en¬ 
graved  portrait  of  an 
author,  his  name,  and 
three  of  his  works. 

The  cards  are  finely 
ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  are  a 
new  style.  From  E. 

G.  Selchow  &  Co., 

41  John  St.,  New 
York.  We  give  them  for  one  new  subscriber  at  $1.50 
[or  we  will  supply  it  for  60  cents  post-paid.] 


No.  295.  —  Box  of  Dom i noes.  — Made  of 
Patent  Embossed  Blackwood,  witli  light  eyes ;  warranted 
unbreakable.  From  same  firm  as  No.  170.  Price,  60c. 
One  new  subscription,  at  $1.50,  will  secure  this,  post¬ 
paid.  [Or  we  will  send  a  box  post-paid  for  75  cents.] 


No.  296.— Pedestrianism.  —  A  very  fine 
new  Parlor  Game  for  boys,  and  their  Sisters  and  their 
Cousins  and  their  Aunts,  and  their  Parents  too.  It  is 
wanted  in  every  family.  Two,  three,  or  four  persons 
may  enter  the  race  represented  by  this  game.  The 
rules  and  conditions  of  the  game  are  distinctly  printed  on 
the  face  of  it.  This  game  is  a  most  interesting  one,  both 
to  players  and  spectators,  and  though  but  recently  intro¬ 


duced,  it  is  already  in  great  demand,  and  will  soon  he  in 
most  families.  We  present  it  post-paid  for 2 subscriptions, 
at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  send  it  post-paid  for  $1.25.] 


No.  297.-Bi!liardette  The  above  engrav¬ 
ing  represents  this  fascinating  game.  Size  of  the  board 
is  5  ft.  10  inches  by  2  ft.  1  inch.  Send  your  address', 
on  a  Postal  to  this  office  for  full  descriptive  circulars. 

No.  1  is  very  neatly  gotten  up,  and  is  an  ornament  for 
any  room.  There  are  ten  halls  and  one  cue  put  up  with 
every  table,  together  with  printed  instructions.  We  wilt 
present  it  for  10  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each,  [or  supply  it 
for  $8.00].  No.  2  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  above,  but  is 
made  of  Fine  Black-walnut ,  the  surface  covered  with 
Extra  Fine  Billiard  Cloth ,  and  the  balls  are  of  Zugello. 
We  will  present  it  for  12  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each. 
The  board  being  quite  light,  it  can  be  placed  on  an  ordi¬ 
nary  table,  and  when  it  is  not  in  use,  itcan  beputawny  in 
a  very  small  space,  or  be  set  up  against  the  side  of  the 
room.  We  send  one  complete  for  $10.  Each  Board  goes 
packed  in  a  stout  box.  Freight  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 


No.  298.  —  Lloyd’s  “Dollar  IVIaps.”— 

We  have  made  arrangements  with  the  well-known  Map 
Publishers,  Messrs.  II.  II.  Lloyd  &Co.,  174  Fulton  St., 
New  York,  for  the  supply  of  their  beautiful  series  of 
Dollar  Maps.  For  two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each, 
we  will  present,  post-paid,  any  one  of  the  following 
Maps,  the  selection  to  he  named  when  the  Premium  is 
ordered:—!.  United  States  (complete). — This  con¬ 
tains  more  names  than  most  maps  several  times  the  size. 
The  selection  of  places  is  according  to  their  importance. 
All  Railroads  and  all  important  Towns  and  Stations  are 
shown.  It  is  one  of  the  best  Maps  for  the  money  ever 
offered. — 2.  North-eastern  States. — It  embraces 
New  England,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  nearly  all  of  Wisconsin 
and  Illinois,  also  Ontario  and  Quebec,  and  the  entire 
Lake  Region  is  shown.— 3.  XB ester ct  States.— A 
Comity  and  Railroad  Map.  Very  Complete.  Showing 
Post-Offices  and  Stations  very  fully.  The  States  of  Ohio 
Indiana,  Illinois, Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Nebraska,  Dakota,  and  most  of  Missouri  and 
Kentucky  are  shown.— 4.  Southern  States.— It  is 
similar  to  the  Map  of  t lie  Western  States.  It  shows  the 
States  of  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Ala¬ 
bama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Kentucky,  ar.d  portions  of  Texas  and  other 
States. —  5.  South-ivestern  States. —Contains 
Texas,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  Indian  Terri¬ 
tory,  and  most  of  New  Mexico. — TJ«o  World  on 
Mercator’s  Projection,  together  with  Maps  of  t he  North¬ 
ern  and  Southern  Hemispheres  and  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres  in  globular  form.  Also  a  Map  of  Ocean  Cur¬ 
rents.— 7.  Pictorial  Chart  of  the  World.— A 
very  attractive  and  comprehensive  work,  containing  a 
small  Map  of  the  World  on  Mercator’s  Projection  ;  a 
Globular  World;  Rights  of  Mountains;  Comparative 
Higlits  of  the  Principal  Water-Falls;  Lenglli  of  Rivers; 
a  Time  Dial;  Great  Battles  and  Sieges  of  the  World; 
Remarkable  Discoveries  and  Inventions;  Population  of 
Principal  Cities  of  the  World,  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  information.  In  the  center  is  a  magnificent  view 
of  tlie  Capitol  at  Washington,  from  Steel,  and  f  lic  flags 
of  all  Nations  form  a  border.— 8.  Palestine  and  all 
55il)Ie  Lands. — An  excellent  work,  embracing  on  one 
sheet:  Palestine  on  a  large  scale.  2.  The  Travels 
of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  the  World  as  known  to  the  He¬ 
brews.  3.  The  Peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and  the  Route  of 
the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  the  Promised  Land.  4. 
Plan  of  Jerusalem,  Holy  Places,  etc.  5.  A  Chart  of  Sea¬ 
sons,  Productions  and  other  valuable  matter. — The  above 
Maps  are  of  uniform  size,  the  paper  measuring  28^x40 
inches.  They  are  handsomely  mounted  on  rollers,  ready 
for  hanging,  or  they  will  be  supplied  in  “pocket  form”  at 
same  price.  For  one  more  subscription  at  $1.50  (that  is 
for  three  at  $1.50  each),  we  will  send  either  of  tiiese  Maps 
mounted  on  roller  with  doth  back.  [Or,  we  will  send  any 
one  of  them  post-paid,  for  $1.00  each,  or,  with  cloth  back. 
$1.50  each,] 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  German  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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No  299.— The  new  People’s  WSap  of 
the  United  States.— From  Messrs.  II.  H.  Lloyd 
&  Co.  A  new.  Distinct,  Accurate  and  Attractive  Work, 
size  40x56  inches.  This  Map  gives  a  clear  view  of  the 
States  and  Territories  of  “our  Great  Republic,”  its 
Railroad  System,  and  the  principal  Cities  and  Towns.  It 
is  adorned  with  views,  from  steel,  of  the  Capitol  at 
Washington,  Mount  Vernon,  Washington  from  the  Mon¬ 
ument,  and  New  York.  Also  a  Map  of  the  World,  glo¬ 
bular  form.  On  the  reverse  side  are  maps  of  The  World 
on  Mercator’s  Projection,  Europe,  North  America,  and 
Palestine.  Also  the  Census  of  the  United  States  for  1870, 
by  Counties,  Population  of  Principal  Cities,  and  a  list  of 
Remarkable  Discoveries  and  Inventions,  forming,  alto¬ 
gether,  an  exceedingly  useful  and  attractive  Work. — 
Price  $2.75.  It  will  be  sent  by  us,  post-paid,  for  Four 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  [Or  we  will  supply  one, 
post-paid,  on  receipt  of  the  price,  $2.75.] 


No.  300.  —  Pock¬ 
et  Compass.  — 

Made  of  brass,  open 
faced,  glass  covered,  with 
jewel  balance.  Very  use¬ 
ful,  and  can  be  easily  car¬ 
ried  in  a  pocket.  Sent 
post-paid,  for  Two  sub¬ 
scriptions,  at  $1.50  each, 
[or  for  price,  $1.25.]  From 
Hodgkins  &  Haigh, 
298  Broadway,  N.  Y.  (A 
pocket  instrument  to 
quickly  give  the  points  of 
compass  at  all  times  is  very 
convenient.  A  very  pretty 
one  in  gold  case,  for  the  watch  chain,  is  offered  in  No.  4. 
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No. 303. —Fishing  Rod.— Four 
joints,  Trout  Rod,  full  mounted,  hollow 
Butt,  with  extra  lancewood  Tip,  with 
Click  Reel.  From  Hawices  &  Ogilvy, 

298  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Fight  subscriptions 
at  $1.50  each,  will  secure  this  very  ex¬ 
cellent  Fishing  Rod.  [Or  we  will  supply 
one  for  the  price,  $6.]  Expressage  in  either  case  to  be 
paid  by  receiver. 

No.  304.— Fishing  Rod.— Four-jointed  Brass 
Rod,  full  mounted,  hollow  butt,  2  lancewood  tips,  best 
balance-handle  reel.  Ten  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  se¬ 
cures  it  [or  supplied  for  $7.  ]  Recei  ver  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  305.— Fishing  Tackle.— i^ot  No.  i. 

—Consisting  of  60  feet  fine  braided  oiled-silk  line;  1  doz. 
trout  hooks  on  gut,  assorted;  1  fine  3-feet  gut  leader;  1 
paper  split-shot  trout  sinkers.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  will  secure  this  [or  we  will  supply  It  for  $1,  p-paid.] 
IiOt  No.  2. — Consisting  of  75  feet  fine  braided  oiled- 
silk  line ;  1  doz.  trout  hooks  on  gut,  assorted ;  J  doz.  su¬ 
perfine  trout  flies;  1  fine  3-feet  gut  leader;  1  box  split 
shot  trout  sinkers;  1  bait  box.  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each  will  secure  thisfor  we  will  supply  it  for  $2, post-paid.] 
I.ot  No.  3.— Consisting  of  S4  feet  braided  line,  for 
bass  or  pickerel ;  1  pickerel  spoon;  J  doz.  pickerel  hooks 
on  gimp  snells:  i  doz.  bass  hooks  on  twisted  gut ;  2  sink¬ 
ers;  1  float.  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  will  se¬ 
cure  this  [or  we  will  supply  it  for  $1.00,  post-paid.] 

I,ot  No.  4.— Consisting  of  1  fine  braided  troll¬ 
ing  line,  for  Bass  and  Pickerel;  1  best  fly  trolling  spoon; 
50  feet  fine  linen  line ;  £  doz.  pickerel  hooks  on 

gimp  snells;  2  doz.  bass  hooks  on  twisted  gut;  1  fine 
double  gut  leader;  2  siDkers;  1  cork  float.  3  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each  will  secure  this  post  paid  [or  we  will 
supply  it  for  $2.00  post-paid.]  All  this  fishing  tackle 
is  supplied  by  Hawses  &  Ogilvy,  298  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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No.  301.  — Pocket  Bull’s-Eye  Lari" 
tern. — Throws  a  very  strong  light;  can  be  carried  eas¬ 
ily  in  the  pocket;  hight.  (i  inches;  width,  3)k  inches. 
Presented  free  of  carriage  for  2  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  302.— Hunting  Suit  (Thomson  &  Sons, 
301  Broadway,  N.  Y.)— Coat,  pants,  vest,  and  hat.  Made 
of  extra  quality  duck  (water-proof),  dead  grass  color, 
equally  serviceable  for  either  summer  or  winter  nse.  We 
believe  this  to  be  as  good  and  as  cheap  a  hunting  suit  as 
was  ever  offered  American  sportsmen.  Coat,  $4;  pants, 
$2.50  ;  vest,  $2.60  ;  hat,  $2.  We  will  warrant  these  goods 
to  be  all  well  made,  buttons  riveted  on. — Rules  for 
Measurement:  Send  breast  measure  and  length  of 
sleeve,  from  middle  of  back  to  wrist,  with  arm  raised  and 
bent,  for  coat;  breast  measure  for  vest;  waist  and  in¬ 
seam  measure  for  pants;  size  of  head  for  hat.  Supplied 


at  the  prices  named,  or  presented  thus ;  Coat  for  6  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each  ;  the  Pants  for  4  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each  :  the  Vest  for  the  same  number,  and  the  Hat 
for  3  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Or  all  of  the  four  for  13 
subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Recipient  to  pay  expressage. 


No.  306.  —  Canvas  Cun  Cover,  foil 

length.  Made  of  heavy  water-proof  canvas,  lined  with 
flannel,  with  leather  handle  and  binding.  Supplied 
for  the  price,  $1.50  ;  or  presented  for  2  subscriptions  at 
$1.50  each.  The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  307.— Fine  Cun  Case,  Victoria,  (Thom¬ 
son  &  Sons,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.)—  Leather  gun  case, 
made  of  heavy  bridle  leather,  will  fit  any  gun,  can  be 
carried  in  the  hand  same  as  a  valise,  or  can  be  checked. 
Supplied  for  the  price,  $5.50  ;  or  presented  for  Seven  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Expressage  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  308.— Canvas  Gun  Case,  same  shape 
as  above,  Victoria.  (By  same  makers) ;  made  of  heavy 
water-proof  canvas,  lined  with  flannel.  Supplied  for  the 
price,  $1.50;  or  presented  for  2  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  The  expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

No.  309.- 
SportingShoe 

(Thomson  &  Sons, 
301  Broadway.  N.  Y.) 
—Made  seamless, 
with  broad  Scotch 
sole,  low  heel,  Eng¬ 
lish  grained  leather, 
either  black  or  red, 
with  or  without  hob 
nails.  This  shoe  has 
been  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  for 
army  use.  Send  size 
of  boot  or  shoe  worn. 
Presented  for  only  8  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  sup¬ 
plied  for  the  price,  $7].  Receiver  to  pay  the  expressage. 


No.  3  10.-  Bog  Collar.  —  Combination  slip 
and  straight  Collar ;  heavy  bridle  leather;  nickel-plated 
D  buckles;  name  plate.  Impossible  for  dogs  to  slip  ibis 


collar,  as  it  tightens  with  pulling,  and  loosens  as  soon  as 
the  strain  is  off.  [From  Thomson  &  Son.]  Presented, post¬ 
paid,  for  Two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  [or  supplied  for$1.00]. 

[The  following  six  Premiums  are  supplied  to  us  by 
the  well-known  firm  of  Hodgkins  &  Haigh,  298  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York,  dealer  in  Guns,  Hunting  outfits,  etc.] 


No. 31  I  .—  Dog  Whip.  — Made  of  double  twisted 
leather,  patent  swivel ;  can  be  rolled  up  and  carried  in 
pocket  or  attached  to  coat  or  saddle.  Presented  post-paid 
for  one  new  subscriber  at  $1.50,  [or  for  the  price,  75  cents.] 

No.  3 1  2.  —  Shot 
and  Powder  Plea¬ 
sure. — Made  of  Britan¬ 
nia,  with  ring  handle  and 
slides.  Very  convenient, 
and  can  be  readily  carried 
in  the  vest  pocket.  It 
has  gauges  for  both  pow¬ 
der  and  shot.  Presented 
post-paid,  for  50  cents,  or 
mailed,  post-paid,  for  one 
new  subscriber  at  $1.50. 


No.  3  i  3.— Snot  Pouch.— Holds  3  lbs.,  made 
of  leather,  with  ring  attachment  for  belt.  Sent  post-paid 
for  Two  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  the  price,  $1.25], 


No.  3  I  4.— Powder  Flask.  — 8  oz.,  made  of 
copper,  with  patent  top  and  cord  attachment.  Sent  post¬ 
paid  for  Three  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  for  $1.75.] 


No.  3  !  5.  —  Double-Edged  Hunting 

Knife. — Made  by  Joseph  Rodgers  Sons,  Sheffield, 
England.  Six-inch  blade,  best  of  steel,  solid  buck  horn 
handle,  in  metal-bound  leather  case.  Intended  to  be 
worn  either  in  the  belt  or  pocket.  Presented  post-paid 
for  Four  subscriptions  at  $1.50 each  [or  for  the  price,  $3], 

No.  3  I  6.  —  Dog 
Call  or  Whistle.— 

Britannia  metal,  hand¬ 
somely  ornamented,  with 
ring  attachment.  Sent  post  paid  for  50  cents,  or  pre¬ 
sented,  post-paid,  for  one  new  subscription  at  $1.50. 
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No.  3  17.— Long  Range  Creedmoor 
Rifles  (Remington’s)  used  by  most  of  the  successful 
competitors  at  International,  State,  and  other  rifle  con¬ 
tests.  A  great  desideratum  for  shooting  one-third  to 
five-eighths  of  a  mile  or  more,  at  game  or  otherwise.  It.  is 
supplied  with  Vernier  Sight ,  Wind  Gauge ,  and  Spirit 
Level,  and  “pistol  grip”  stock.  This  is  the  same  gun. 
or  improved  if  possible,  that  cost  us  $108  not  long  ago. 
We  will  now  present  it  for  75  subscribers  at  $1.50  each, 
or  supply  it  for  $80.00.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  3  1 8.—  Frontier  Repeating  Rifle, 

carrying  9  cartridges,  of  Government  size  (45-100  calibre, 
70  grains  powder),  in  tube  under  barrel.  A  simple  quick 
motion  with  the  knob,  7r,  throws  out  the  fired  shell,  and 
brings  in  a  loaded  cartridge  ready  for  firing.  The  entire 

9  shots  can  easily  be  made  in  less  than  half  a  minute, 
and  another  9  cartridges  can  ho  put  in  ready  for  firing,  in 

10  or  15  seconds.  Plain  Walnut  stock,  with  swivels  for 
slings.  Lengtli  of  barrel,  24  inches.  Plain  open  sights. 
Price  $22.00.  or  presented  for  24  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  Same  gun.  with  Combination  Peep  and  Open 
Rear  Sight,  with  Beach  Front  Sight,  $27.f0.  Presented 
for  29  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  Expressage  paid  by 
receiver. — N.  B.  Those  desiring  a  longer  barrel  can  have 
the  Army  Rifle,  barrel  32X  inches  long.  Other  items, 
as  calibre.,  !)  cartridges,  prices,  etc.,  the  same  as  the 
Frontier  Rifle. 

No.  3  I  9.— Sporting  and  Hunting  Rifle 
—  Breech-Loader  (Remingtons’).— Sporting  stock, 
plain  open  sights;  26-inch  barrel,  using  38  or  44  calibre 
rim  fire.  Supplied  at  the  price,  $30;  or  presented  for  30 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  320.— Sporting  and  Target  Rifle— 
Breech-Loading  (Remingtons’). — 24-inch  barrel, 
22. 32  or  38  calibre  ;  weight  from  5  to  6  pounds.  Supplied 
at  the  price,  $20.  Or  it  will  be  presented  for  20  subscrip¬ 
tions  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  recipient. 

No. 32  I .— Single-Barrel,  Breech-Load¬ 
er  (Remingtons').— Sixteen  gauge,  thirty -two-inch  plain 
barrel ,  weight  6J  pounds.  Plainly  made,  but  shoots  just  as 
well  as  the  most  costly  carved  and  ornamented  weapons. 
Can  be  loaded  and  fired  5  to  10  times  a  minute  :  cleaning- 
rod  and  loading-stick,  accompany  the  gun.  We  will  pre¬ 
sent  this  for  19  subscribers  at  $1.50  each  [or  supply 
one  for  the  price,  $18.00].  Carriage  to  be  paid  by  receiver. 


No. 322.— Double-Barrel,  Breech -Load¬ 
ing,  Central  Fire  Shot  Cun  (Remingtons’).— 
10  or  12  gauge,  28  or  30-inch  barrel;  weight,  8  to  8% 
pounds.  Decarbonized  steel  barrels,  using  paper  or  brass 
cartridges,  that  can  be  reloaded  many  times  ;  two  dozen  of 
which,  and  reioader  (costing  $3.60).  and  500  primers,  or 
caps  (costing  $1),  are  given  with  the  gun;  one  of  the 
finest  guns  ever  offered  tire  American  sportsman,  com¬ 
bining  all  the  most  desirable  features  of  the  best  import¬ 
ed,  together  with  some  valuable  improvements  not  found 
with  any  other.  Price  of  gun,  $40.  Total,  $44.60.  We 
will  supply  it  at  this  price,  or  will  present  the  whole  for 
40  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  paid  by  receiver. 

No.  323.— New  Rflodel  Breech-Loading 
Duck  Cun  (Remingtons’). — 30  to  32-inch,  10  gauge, 
weight  9%  and  10  pounds,  rebounding  locks,  top  ex¬ 
tension,  rib  fastening,  walnut  stock,  decarbonized  steel 
barrels.  Supplied  for  the  price,  $50.  Or  presented  for 
45  subscribers  at  $1.50  each.  Carriage  paid  by  receiver. 


No.  324.— A  Cane  Cun  (or  Cun  Cane'. 

— This  is  a  remarkably  convenient  and  effective  weapon, 
which,  when  not  in  use,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  fine 
ebony,  or  bard-rubber  Carre,  and  yet  it  can,  in  an  instant, 
he  changed  to  a  Rifle  (or  Shot  gun)  which  shoots  accu¬ 
rately  and  to  a  long  distance  as  a  rifle  of  32-lfi0  calibre 
(or  22-100  when  preferred).  The  writer  recently  rarried 
one  many  thousand  miles,  simply  tied  with  an  um¬ 
brella  by  means  of  a  rubber  strap.  It  attracted  no  atten¬ 
tion  save  when  explained,  and  then  it  excited  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  all  who  saw  it.  On  one  occasion  a  hawk  was 
shot  from  the  top  of  a  tree  over  80  feet  high,  and  sundry 
small  birds  desired  for  preserving  as  specimens,  were 
killed  with  the  shot  cartridges— a  new  device  in  which 
65  No.  9  shot  are  packed  in  a  peculiar  cartridge  that 
holds  them  together  while  in  the  barrel,  and  prevents 
their  leading  the  grooving.  The  upper  engraving  shows 
the  cane  as  it  ordinarily  appears— the  head  and  covering 


of  polished  black  rubber.  The  lower  engrav- 1 
ing  shows  one  end  only.  A  small  sight,  at  the 
lower  end  is  shown  in  the  upper  cut.  The 
Cartridge  (at  c)  is  put  in  by  opening  the  cane 
— it  uses  the  ordinary  long  or  short  “32,”  or 
the  shot  cartridge.  With  a  “iong32”  cartridge 
we  have  pierced  five  pine  boards,  each  one  inch  thick. — 
It  is  entirely  safe.  To  use  it.  a  quick  vigorous  pull 
opens  the  cane  at  c,  the  rear  sight  s  flies  up,  and  the  two 
sights  being  far  apart,  pretty  accurate  range  is  obtained. 
Depressing  the  small  trigger  (a)  fires  the  charge,  but  only 
when  specially  set  for  firing.  A  cork  or  ping  in  the  lower 
end  to  keep  out  dirt,  fits  the  cane  for  a  good  walking 
stick.  The  32-100  size  weighs  29  ounces;  diameter  of 
cane  %  ths  of  inch.  The  22-100  size  weighs  18  ounces. 
We  prefer  the  larger  size,  but  either  size  is  supplied  at 
the  same  price  ($10).  It  is  thoroughly  made  by  the  Rem¬ 
ington  Works,  and  *13  supplied  to  us  by  A.  Alford, 
281  Broadway.  New  York.  Ours  has  been  fired  some  400 
times,  or  more,  and  is  in  perfect  order.  For  lightness  as 
a  cane,  and  for  mere  target  practice,  the  32-100  calibre 
answers  ;  we  prefer  the  32-100  calibre  for  most  effective 
shooting.  We  will  present  one  of  either  calibre  desired, 
in  return  for  only  12  subscriptions,  at  $1.50  each.  [Or 
send  one  on  receipt  of  $10],  Expressage  to  be  paid  by 
recipient.  The  ball  cartridges  can  be  obtained  anywhere. 
The  shot  cartridges  are  a  new  invention,  as  yet  only 
made  22100,  32-100,  and  38-100,  and  are  not  yet  generally 
obtainable.  They  cost  about  85  cents  per  box  of  50,  at 
retail.  We  will  send  one  box  of  these  (32-100)  for  each 
additional  subscriber  at  $1.50,  or  send,  with  the  gun, 
one  or  more  boxes  at  50  cents  per  box,  when  desired. 

No.  325.— Revolver,  Iroquois (Remingtons’). 
-Nickel-plated,  seven  shooter,  steel  barrel  and  cylinder, 
22  calibre;  weight,  7  ounces.  Sent  post-paid  for  $2.50, 
or  presented  for  4  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  and  sent 
post-paid.  Tlie  best  Revolver  ever  offered  for  $2.50. 

No.  326.  —  Revolver.  —  (The  Southern). 

— A  very  effective  now  Pistol  :  32  Calibre.  Five-Shooter, 
long  Fluted  Cylinder.  Cylinder  and  Barrel  best  Cast 
Steel.  Weight.  10  ounces.  We  present  it  for  only  4 
subscribers  at  $1.50  each,  and  mail  it  post-paid,  for  12 
cents  extra.  [Or,  we  will  send  it  post-paid  for  $3.00]. 

No.  327.-  Remington  No.  2  Revolver 

(Smoot’s  patent). — Full  plated,  five  shooter,  three-inch 
barrel,  6J  inches  long,  using  32  calibre  cartridge.  Mailed 
post-paid  for  $8.00  ;  or  presented  and  sent  post-paid  for 
10  subscribers  at  $1.50  each. 

No.  328.  Improved  Army  Revolver 

(Remingtons’). — Central  fire,  six  shots,  8-inch  barrel, 
13J-1  inches  long,  44  calibre  ;  weight,  2  pounds.  Loaded 
and  shells  thrown  out  without  removing  cylinder. 
Sent  post-paid  for  the  price,  $18;  or  presented  for  19  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50  each.— Sent  post-paid. 


No.  329.— Cartridge  Bag.— Made  of  heavy 
water-proof  canvas,  and  will  hold  70  rounds.  From 
Thomson  &  Sons,  301  Broadway,  N.  Y.  Presented  for 
two  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each,  [or  we  will  supply  one  of 
them  for  the  price,  $1.50.]  Expressage  paid  by  recipient. 
ZW  If  to  go  by  Mail,  send  25  cents  to  pay  postage  &  packing 


No.  330.— Whitman’s  Halter-Bridle.— 

Col.  R.  F.  Whitman,  late  of  the  U.  S.  Cavalry,  lias  in¬ 
vented  a  Halter-Bridle,  that  is  commenced  by  those  who 
are  familiar  with  the  wants  of  such  as  ride  horseback 
for  business  or  pleasure.  The  accompanying  engraving 
represents  the  Halter-Bridle  ready  for  use.  The  hit  is 
fastened  to  the  lower  rings  in  the  head-stall,  by  snaps, 
which  enable  it  to  he  detached  in  a  second,  leaving  the 
horses  month  free  to  feed,  yet  secured  to  any  hitching 
place  by  the  halter-rein,  as  shown  above.  These  Bri¬ 
dies  are  made  of  the  best,  material,  and  are  well  worth  the 
money  asked  for  them.  They  have  been  adopted  by  the 
TJ.  S.  Army  in  General  Orders,  and  are  now  “regula¬ 
tion."  To  enable  our  readers  lo  secure  this  Bridle, 
we  will,  on  the  receipt  of  Seven  subscriptions  at  $1.50 
each,  forward  one  of  them  by  express  [or,  will  supply 
one  for  $5],  the  receiver  in  either  case,  to  pay  expressage. 

No.  33  I .  — Whitman’s  Patent  Bit.— 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  one  of  Col. 
R.  F.  Whitman’s  improved  riding  bits.  It  is  made  of 
iron,  with  steel  spring 
snaps,  and  heavily 
covered  with  tin.  It 
can  be  used  in  any 
bridle,  or  five-ringed 
halter,  and  is  admira¬ 
bly  adapted  for  use 
about  a  farmer’s  sta¬ 
ble.  We  will  present 
two  of  these  bits  on 
receipt  of  Tiro  sub¬ 
scriptions  at  $1.50 
each.  [Or,  will  fur¬ 
nish  one  for  75c.  post¬ 
paid],  If  parties  pre-^ 
fer,  they  cau  have  ; 
their  choice  between 
a  riding  bit  as  above, 
or  a  loose-ring  driving  bit  of  same’make,  and  same  price. 
These  have  been  adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Army  Board. 


Subscriptions  for  English  or  Germ  a  n  Editions  are  at  the  same  rates,  and  count  alike  for  Premiums,  together  or  separately. 
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USEFUL  AR¬ 
TICLES  and 
AGENTS’ 
CIRCULAR 
SENT  FREE 
ON  RECEIPT 
Of  a  3  Cent 
Stamp  to  All 

WHO  MENTION 

The  American 
Agriculturist. 

London  Needle  Co.,  33,  3*  &  36  1th  Ave.,  Iff.  Y. 


Everywhere  known  and  prized  for 
Skill  and  fidelity  in  manufacture, 

Jasteful  aud  excellent  improvements, 
leg-ant  variety  of  designs, 

Y  ielding  unrivaled  tones. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  ffree, 

J.  ESTEY  &  CO., 

Brattleboro,  Vt. 


Wcn-ld’s  OSILY  Manufacturer  of 

WHEEL  CHAIRS 

Exclusively.— ALL  Styles  and  Sizes  for 

Invalids  and  Cripples 

Self-propulsion  by  use  of  hands  only,  in 
•treet  or  house.  Comfort,  durability,  and 
ease  of  movement  unequalled.  Patentee 
a  id  Maker  of  the  “  Bolling  Chairs  ”  pushed 
a  lout  at  the  Centennial.  For  Illustrated 
Catalogue  send  stamp  and  mention  American  Agriculturist. 
HERBERT  S.  SMITH,  32  Platt  St.,  New  York. 

$5,000,000  Paid  to  Policy-Holders  by 

_ 

Insurance  Compant, 

I  HARTFoizn.comsr. 

Every  Farmer  and  Business  Man 

SHOULD  HAVE  A 

Life  and  General  Accident  Policy, 

IW  Apply  to  any  agent,  or  write  to  the  Company,  at 
Hartford,  Conn.  Agents  everywhere. 


For  Washing  Windows,  Carriages,  etc.  Pro¬ 
tects  Buildings  from  Fire,  and  Trees,  Vines,  etc., 
from  Insects,  Potato  Bags  and  Canker  Worms. 

No  Dwelling,  Country  Home,  or  Factory,  should  be  without 
the  Fountain  Pump.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  Circular. 

J.  A.  WHITMAN.  „  , 
Patentee  &  Manufacturer,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Improvement  for  1880. 

THE  SAFETY  HOT  BLAST 

OIL  STOVE. 

J®-  Does  not  heat  the  house.  Perfect 
for  all  kinds  of  Cooking  and  Heating 
Irons.  Always  ready  and  reliable.  The 
most  satisfactory  Stove  made  and  the 
Send 


HAND-FORGED,  RAZOR  STEEL,  POCKET  CUTLERY. 


The  lower  cut  shows  exact  size  of  our 
medium  2-blade,  price  50  cents.  Same 
1-blade,  25  cents.  Extra  strong  2-blade, 
made  for  bard  service,  and  the  best  knife 
that  can  be  made,  price  75  cents,  or  with 
1-blade,  50  cents.  Gent’s  3-blade 
Pen,  $1.  Pearl  Handle,  Congress, 

3-blade,  $1.50.  Ladies’  1-blade, 

25  cents  ;  2-blade,  Ivory,  50  cents. 

Circulars  Free.  Address  as 
above.  Liberal  discount  to  dealers. 


MAHER,  &  GHOSH, 

CUTLERS, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Will  mail,  postage  paid,  their 
new  2-blade,  strong  knife, 
smooth  ends  (cat  shows  exact 
size),  to  any  address,  lor  75  eta. 
Same  knife,  3-blade,  $1. 

Every  BLADE  of  our 
Goods  is  warranted,  and 
will  be  Exchanged 
Free  if  found  Soft 
or  Flawy. 


SEEDS! 


ALBERT  DICKINSON, 

Dealer  in  Timothy,  Clover,  Flax,  Hungarian  Millet,  Red  Top, 
Bine  Grass,  Orchard  Grass,  Bird  Seeds,  Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
POP  COHN. 

115,  117  &  119  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


BRADLEY'S 

Reapers,  Mowers,  and  Rakes. 

The  BR  ADLEY  REAPER  will  cut  and  deliver,  in  good  condition,  any  grain,  lodged  or  standing. 

The  BRADLET  MOWER  is  the  lightest  draft  Mower  in  the  world  for  length  of  cut.  It  lias  enclosed  gearing, 
centre  draft,  perfect  balance. 

The  BRADLEY  RAKE  dumps  the  easiest  and  rakes  the  cleanest.  Any  boy  can  operate  it  with  perfect  success. 

Send  for  illustrated  circulars. 


[ESTABLISH  ED  1833.] 


BRADLEY  &  COMPANY,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  lanitola  Railway 

Offers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRE*  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  famed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

WHEAT  GARDEN 

of  the  World.  Three  dollars  per  acre  allowed  to  settlers  for 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
maps  mailed  free.  Address 

D.  McKINLAY,  Land  Com’r.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 

Why  Go  West? 

When  good  land,  unequalled  healthy  climate,  every  luxury 
of  Land  and  Sea,  and  the  advantages  of  refined  Society, 
first-class  Schools,  Churches,  Railroads,  Telegraphs,  and 
Dally  Malls,  are  within  12  hours  of  Boston  and  less  from  the 
other  Great  Market  Cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast.  Can  be 
had  at  prices  that  warrant  success,  on  accommodating 
terms,  and  in  large  or  small  tracts. 

The  Great  Garden  Farm  Lands  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  with 
Soil  unsurpassed,  Pure  Soft  Water,  Mild  Winters,  Favor¬ 
able  Seasons,  Producing  Grains,  Fruits,  Vines,  and 
Flowers,  and  the  Waters  abounding  with  the  most  delicious 
Fish,  Oysters,  Clams,  and  Terrapin.  Special  advantages 
offered  Colonies  and  new  Settlers. 

For  Illustrated  Book  enclose  3c.  stamp  to 

J.  T.  BUDD,  Land  Agent, 

F.,  W.  &  B.  R.  R.  Depot.  Wilmington,  Del. 

LANDS  md  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 
1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  tlie  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  It.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  92,50  to  88,00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Land  Commissioner, 

Temple  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  tlie 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 


Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Hi. 


ADJUSTABLE  SPIRAL 

Flower  Pot  Hanger. 


Forwarded  post-paid  on  receipt 
of  15  cts.  each,  or  $1.35  per  dozen.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  of  Fancy  Flower  Pots. 

A.  H.  HEWS  &  CO., 

No.  Cambridge,  Mass* 


[(Many  Crops  and  Big  Profits! 

IN  THE  BOOMING  STATE  OP 

AHKANTSAS. 

\Good  Climate,  Early  Products,/ 
\Rich  Soils,  Fi  ne  Venter,  Good? 
Markets,  Easy  Terms. 

IRON  MT.  ROUTE. 

THOS.  ESSEX, 

Land  Comrn’r,  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas. 


I  Arise 

TO  SAY 


“  The  only  objection  to  your 
‘Common  Sense  Rocker’  is,  we  all  want  it.  It  suits 
all  sizes,  from  the  two-year-old  baby  to  the  champion  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Fat  Men’s  Club.” 

Every  chair  made  upon  honor  and  warranted  perfect. 
Prices  range  from  75  cts.  to  $11  each.  Send  for  Catalogue. 
Manufactured  by 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR,  Mottviiie,  N, 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST^ 


ESTABLISHED  1845. 

A  Guide  for  the  Garden. 

140  pages.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Invaluable  to  all  In¬ 
terested  iu  gardening.  Mailed  for  six  cents. 

THE  ASV5ER5CAN  CARDEN. 

A  beautifully  illustrated  quarterly,  devoted  excluselv  to 
the  garden.  A  package  or  Flower  Seeds  for  the  Wild 
Garden  given  to  each  Subscriber.  Only  2~>  cents  a 
year.  Volume  1  (New  Series)  commenc  ed  April,  1880. 

B.  K  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  4129.  34  Barclay  St.,  New  Y ork  City. 

ES'JTABSI.ISISEBJ  183S. 


'  ^iVvOlY^r  fre^H  K  RtLl^L£" 

The  subscriber  begs  leave  to  offer  a  strain  of 

VEGETABLE  A^B  FLOWER  SEEDS, 

which  in  point  of  purity,  vitality,  and  superior  quali¬ 
ty,  shall  not  be  equalled  by  any.  Special  efforts  are  made 
to  furnish  Market  Gardeners  and  Amateurs  who  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  good  seeds  and  whose  trade  remains 
steadfast.  A  trial  is  Invited,  and  as  a  guide  will  mail 
Dreer’s  Garilen  Calendar,  containing  complete  lists 
of  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds  and  Plants,  to  the 
address  of  any  one  interested  in  Horticulture. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 

SEEDSMAN  &  FFOSSIST, 

No.  711Chestimt  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 


E.  P.  ROE 

offers  one  of  the  larg¬ 
est  and  finest  stocks 
ever  grown  in  this 
country  of 

The  1st  prize  was  awarded  In  Ji 
Strawberries  by  the  N.  J.;  by  the  N.  Y.,  and  by  the  Queens 
Co.,  L.  I.,  Horticultural  Societies.  This  would  be  Impossi¬ 
ble  were  my  stock  poor  or  mixed.  The  largest  stock  in  the 
country  of  the  genuine  Cuthbert  Raspberry— now  con¬ 
ceded  to  be  the  best.  The  Sharpless  Strawberry  and 
other  choice  new  kinds  a  specialty.  With  his  new  book, 
“  Success  with.  Small  Fruits,"  is  made  the  most  liberal 
offer  ever  given  to  the  public.  Catalogue  free.  Address 


Grape  Vines. 


ROE,  Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N«  Y. 


THE  ORIENT, 

Felton’s  Yew  Mammoth  STR  AWBERRY, 

rivaling  the  Sharpless  in  beauty  of  color,  uniformity  of 
size  and  shape,  Yielding  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  under 
the  same  conditions,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality,  $3.00  per 
doz.,  $15  per  hundred.  Satin  Gloss,  another  splendid 
variety  worthy  of  general  trial,  $2.50  per  doz.,  $10  per  hund. 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance,  the  best  Raspberries  for  profit. 
All  best  kinds  of  Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock  at  low 
prices.  Catalogues  free. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  .1. 

IT.  VEMOIV 

SEEBLXMG  STEAWBERXtY. 

As  productive  as  the  Crescent  Seedling,  large  size,  good 
quality.  100  other  sorts  Berries  and  Fruits. 

Prices  Low.  Catalogue  Free. 

J.  S.  COFFINS,  Moorestowu,  New  Jersey. 

TKEE^AMl)  TIMES* 

PLANTS  AND  BULBS. 

The  best  in  the  market.  Cheap.  Mailing  a  specialty.  Safe 
arrival  guaranteed.  Please  send  for  our  free  Catalogues, 
with  colored  plates  of  eleven  sorts  Strawberries.  27th  year. 
15  Greenhouses.  400  Acres. 

STORKS, HMt  BISON  &CO.,  Painesville.Oliio. 

TREES!!!! 

We  have  a  large  6tock  of  Fruit.  Shade,  and  Orna¬ 
mental  Trees.  Apple  Seedlings,  Roses,  Green¬ 
house  Plants,  Butch  Bulbs.  Send  for  new  Illustrated 
Catalogues  and  Price  List.  Address 

BAIBI)  iV  TUTTLE,  Agents, 

BLOOM  8  MG TON  NURSERY, 

Bloomington,  Ill. 

600  Acres.  13  Greenhouses.  Established  1852, 


POMONA  NURSERY. 


Early  Welsh,  Queen  of  the  Market,  and  Cuthbert,  the 
best  hardy  Raspberries.  100  Acres  in  Small  Fruits,  em- 
bracing  the  largest,  best,  and  most  productive  Strawberries  • 
Such  as  Mt.  Vernon,  Sharpless,  Longfellow,  Warren  Hud* 
(Heston’s  Favorite,  Marvin,  and  Black  Giant.  Snyder  Wal- 

lnpp  nnrl  Tnvlcr  Hip  horrlioct  ond  m.  ,  ’ 


telling  iiow  to  avoid  the'  Blight"  andTnsure 


Pear  Growing,”  telling  how  to  avoid  the  Blight' 
good  crops.  “Forty  Years’  Among  Small  Fruits  ”  telltne 
what  and  how  to  pfant.  Either  sent  by  mail  for  15  cents® 
both  for  25  cents.  Catalogues  free.  y  cents, 

WM.  PARRY,  Cinnaminswn.  N.  J. 


jlpweRS 


Strawberry 

e O 
h- 

Raspberry 

Blackberry 

< 

Currant 

Gooseberry 

LL 

The  Largest  Assort¬ 
ment  in  America  of 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS. 

A  superior  stock,  also,  of 

RASP 

bjlack. 

€J©OSE 

CURRANT  PLANTS, 
and  GRAPE  VINES. 

My  Catalogue  (free  to  all) 
gives  honest  descriptions,  cul¬ 
tural  notes,  and  fair  prices. 

J.  T.  LOVETT, 
JGirtle  Silver,  N.  J. 

STRAWBERRY,  RASPBERRY, 
and  BLACKBERRY  PLANTS, 

GRAPEVINES,  FRUIT  TREES,  etc.  Pricelist 
free.  S.  C.  DE  CPU,  Moorestowu,  Burlington  Co.,  N.  J. 

Get  tile  Highest  Prices  for 
your  Fruit  by  using  the 

Cheap  Gift  Packages, 

BERRY  BOXES 

AKD 

PEACH  BASKETS 

Send  for  Price  List. 

A.  W.  W  ELLS  Si  CO., 
SI.  Joseph,  Mich. 


* 


CLOVER! 


]  THE  CLOVER-LEAF,  a  4-page,  24  col* 
#  umn  l&rmers  paper,  containing*  valuable  in¬ 
formation  on  the  culture  and  harvesting  of  clover  for  seed 
Sent  free  to  every  farmer  sending  us  his  name 

B1RDSEFF  M’F’G  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 
Say  you  saw  tins  in  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Evergreens, 

^  Forest  Trees, 
|  Very  Large  Stock, 
"  All  NURSERY-GR0WN, 
Evergreen  Seeds, 
j-  Hardy  Oatalpa  Seeds, 
R. Douglas  &  Sons, 

Waukegan,  UK 


A  beautiful  work  of  100  Pages,  On©  Colored  Flower 
Platt?,  and  300  Illustrations,  with  Descriptions  of 
the  best  Mowers  and  Vegetables,  and  prices  of  Seeds,  and 
how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  Five  Cent  Stamp.  In  Eng¬ 
lish  or  German. 

VICK’S  SEEDS 

are  the  best  in  the  world,  and  are  used  hv  a  million  of  the 
most  successful  growers  of  Flowers  and  Vegetables.  Send 
Five  Cents  for  a  Catalogue  with  prices.  Address 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


35  CORTfANDT  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


The  names  and  P.  O. 
address  of  3lO,OOII  per¬ 
sons  who  want  ROSES 
and  GERANIUMS,  new 
and  popular  sorts. 

Catalogues  free.  Sample  of 
plants  by  mail,  14  for  $1.10. 
Premiums  for  raising  clubB. 
TYRA  MONTGOMERY, 

 Mat  toon.  Ill. 


FOK  THE 

CARDEN  AND  FARS¥l, 

At  Lowest  Prices. 

Sent  to  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  Mail  or 
Express. 

Descriptive  Catalogues  mailed  FliEE  to  any 
address. 

WW3.  H.  CARSON, 

:  5  Chambers  St.,  New  YdTk» 


ROr  io  ever-bfoominG 

ROSES 

Strong  JP1 aiits,  ydnr  choice,  labeled. 
EfF”  I)  fi.EE  B Y  HAIL  !  nil)  finest  sorts  to 
select  from.  36  for  S3)  60  for  $ 5-  Large 
assortment  ot  Flowering  Plants  in.  the  same 
price.  Few  Tea  Rose  Cornelia  Cook  added  gratis  on  $3.!0 
orders.  Catalogue  with  Colored  Plate  of  “  New  Fife” 
Geranium  free.  Address 

INNISFAUFEN  GREENHOUSES,  Springfield,  O. 

Autumn 
Butch  Bulbs. 

1886. 

Our  Illustrated, 

Descriptive, ana 
Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips, 

Crocus,  lili- 
ums,  etc.,  etc., 
for  a  utumn 
planting,  and 
winter  bloom¬ 
ing  plants,  sea¬ 
sonable  seeds, 
etc.,  will  be 
mailed  free  to 
all  applicants. 

Address  D.  M. 

FERRY  &  CO„ 

_ Detroit,  Mich. 

IPAVA  NURSERIES,- 

We  wish  you  to  examine  these  prices  on 

5,000,000  STRONG  PLANTS. 

per  1,000  per  10,000 

Crescent  Seedling  and  Champion  Strawberry .$4.00  $<0  00 

Chas.  Downing,  Kentucky,  Monarch,  Boyden, 

Star  of  the  west  and  Col.  Cheeney,  assorted  2.50 
Turner,  Brandywine,  Phila.  and  Naomi  Rasp.  5,00 
Doolittle,  Mam.  Cluster  and  Seneca  Rasp .  5.1 


.00 


20.00 

40.00 

40.00 

90.00 

00.00 

nts.oo 

200.0B 


A/ouiiH'toj  viuoin  auu  ocucctt  utioji..  ...  D.IAI 

Snyder,  Triumph  West,  Brunton  Blackberry.,10.00 

Kittatinny  and  Lawton  Blackberry .  7.00 

Concord  and  Clinton  Grapes. . . .  20.00 

Red  Dutch  Currant  &  Houghton  Goosb’y,2yr.25.00 
US'”  We  reserve  the  right  to  advance  our  prices  after 
Sept.  1st.  At  these  prices  no  plants  will  be  dug  before 
Sept.  15th.  Where  casli  is  sent  with  order  no  charge  will  be 
made  for  boxing.  Price-list  free. 

Address  LESLIE  &  McCUNE,  Ipava,  Ill. 

GRAPE  VINES  l?,OR  faff  pLantTngT" 

WIAiir  E.  »  HRS  g  Concord  or  3  Rogers  Vines 

by  mail  for  $1.  Vines  very  fine.  Send  lor  circulars. 
Address  WM.  B.  REED,  Cluunbersburg,  Pa. 

Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Fargest  Assortment  of 
old  and  now  varieties. 
Plants' of  best  Qualify; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
and  SMALL  FRUITS.  Send  for  Price  Gist. 
Address  BUSH  Sc  SON  &  MEISSNER, 
ULSHBERG,  -Jofferscm  Go«,  Mo« 


GRAPES 


LOSES 


tji  FOR  FALL  PLANTING 

Liberal  Premium  offered  every  order 
received  before  Oct.  1.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  secure  you”  Premium  Rose 
now.  l(EED,Chambersbure»  Pp. 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 
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RELIABLE 

Implements,  Fertilizers  &  Farming  Tools 

OF  ALL  KINDS. 

Catalogues  (Illustrated)  25  cents  each,  except  to 
old  customers,  to  whom  they  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on 
application. 

R.  H.  AhLEIV  &  CO.,189&191  Water  St., 
P.  O.  Box  376.  New  York  City. 

METROPOLITAN  AGRI- 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

„  No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  t 

Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian,  J.nbos 
brand.— Russel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Lime. 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  18S0  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIFFING, 

No.  70  C'ortlandt  Street, 
_  New  York  City. _ 

MATF1ELD  FERTILIZER. 

This  Is  the  only  fertilizer  containing  all  the  soil  elements 
found  in  each  crop.  Analysis  will  prove  that  they  con¬ 
tain  a  larger  percentage  of  plant-food  elements 
than  we  claim  for  them  by  the  labels  placed  on  each  pack¬ 
age.  Six  years*  experience  has  conclusively  established  the 
above  fact.  Send  for  circular.  A  few  good  agents  wanted. 
Address 

MATFlELD  FF.RTI1.IZER  CO., 
 13  Doane  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COM  SHIIIMM  : 

Market. 

A,  B.  COHU, 

i  197Wat0rSt.,N.T. 


SEDGWICK  BROS 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
itrong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  in  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iroD  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
Ask  nardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SEDGWICK.  BROS.,  Richmond,  lnd. 

RACAWTS 
POWER 

CIDER  PRESS 

— 0 — 

ALSO 

Crater,  $35. 

Send  for  Circulars. 

EWALD  OVER, 
Indianapolis,  Iud. 


Tie  “  Centennial  ”  Mail  111. 

The  best  mill  in  the 
world.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stuff 
from  wheat.  Is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  has  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List. 
Liberal  discount, to  deal¬ 
ers. 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON, 
Racine,  Wis. 


Lewis’s  Combination  Force  Pump. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  three  machines  embraced 
i  Lewis’s  Combination  Force  Pump.  It  is  the  most 


in  _  _ _  ■. 

powerful  and  easiest  working  pump  in  the  market.  You 
get  the  three  machines  combined,  worth  at  lerst  $10, 
for  $5  for  brass  or  $7  for  nickel-plated.  They  seli  at 
sight.  I  will  send  a  sample  Pump,  expressage  paid,  to 
any  express  station  in  the  United  States  or  Canada  on 
receipt  of  price.  I  do  this  for  a  limited  period  only,  to 
Introduce  tiie  Pumps  rapidly.  Weight,  4 yt  lbs.,  length, 
32  inches.  The  Pump  will  throw  a  good-sized  stream  from  50  to  60fe  t.  An  ever-readv  h-  itsehold  fire-engine.  I  alBo 
manufacture  the  center  machine,  or  “LEWIS'S  IMPROVED  POTATO-BUG  EXTERMINATOR  and 
AGRICULTURAL  SYRINGE,”  separate.  Price,  zinc  tube,  $1. 25.  Polished  brass,  $1.75.  Sample  sent  post-paid 
on  receipt  of  price.  NEW  I3IPROVEMENTS  FOR  1880—10,000  SOUI)  IN  FIVE  MONTHS.  As  a 
Potato-Bug  Exterminator  1  challenge  the  world  for  its  equal  in  the  saving  of  time,  labor  and  material.  A  slight  tap  on 
handle  discharges  3,000  to  5,000  fine  drops  on  each  hill.  For  syringing  fruit  trees  infested  with  canker  worm  or  other 
insects  it  has  no  equal.  Agents  wanted  everywhere  for  these  goods.  My  agents  are  making  from  $10  to  $20  per  day.  Send 
for  large  Illustrated  Descriptive  Circular,  Testimonials  and  Terms  to  Agents  to 

O.  Catsb.111,  T^T.  'ST. 


Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


IS  FBEE  FK0M  LITIGATION. 

Patented  in  1868,  nnd  licensed  under  nil  first  Patents. 

A  PENCE  POE  A  LIFETIME. 

No  Superior,  and  Admits 


SM-Proof, 
Storm-Proof, 
Fire-Proof, 
leiglit  oily 
One  Poind 
to  lie  Rod. 


Equal. 


The  Kelly  diamond-shape  Steel  Barb  is  placed  on  the  wire  without  loss  of  metal,  leaves  no  room  for  moisture  to 
rust  the  wire,  retains  its  sharp  points,  and  saves  fully  10  per  cent  in  weight  per  rod. 


BUY  NO  OTHER. 


If  your  Merchant  don’t  keep  it,  send  direct  to  Manufacturers.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THORN  WIRE  HEDGE  COMPANY, 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Patented  Dec.  14,  1875. 


FEEN 

Steel 
Barb 


TRESS. 


Wire 

Fence 


Pe-tssued  May  21, 1ST' 


The  Best  and  Most  Durable 

of  All  Barb  Wire  in  Use. 

A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  hoard  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  lifetime.  Wastes  no  ground,  lias  no  weedy  fence 
row.  When  the  best  costs  no  more  than  an  inferior  article,  always .look  for  the  best.  We  claim  for  the  Fee i« tress  a 
Superiority  over  all  other  Wires.  For  Circulars  and  Price  Lists  address 

ST.  LOUIS  WIRE  FENCE  CO..  FRENTRESS  BARB  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 

8li  &  816  N.  2<l  St.,  St.  bonis.  Mo.  East  Dubuque,  Ill. 


VICTORIOUS ! 

Highest  and  Best  Award 


Deceived  Centennial  and  Paris  Grand  Medals,  for  Econo¬ 
my,  Durability,  and  Rapidity, combined  with  Perfect  Work, 
are  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  celebrated  Giant 
Farm  and  Warehouse  Fans,  made  by  A.  P.  DICKEY, 
Kacine,  Wis. 

Address  DICKEY  &  PEASE.  Racine,  Wis. 


E.  &  0.  WARD,  ££? 


PRODUCE  COMMIS- 
MERC  HANTS. 

(established  1845  )  Send  ’ for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  instructions  for  shinping 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Kef.,  Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City. 
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1880. 

Pennsylvania  Lawn  Mower, 

Surpassing  a  1 1 
others  and  pro¬ 
nounced  the  best, 
lightest,  runs  more 
easily,  cuts  longer 

grass,  is  more  dura- 
le,  requires  less 
repair,  cuts  grass 
more  smoothly,  is 
less  liable  to  ob¬ 
struction,  is  of 
haudsome  appear¬ 
ance. 

Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society  says,  “It  will,  we  believe, 
Weal  longer,  do  the  work  better  with  less  labor  than  any 
other  Mower.  One  of  the  peculiarities  is  that  it  will  cut 
higher  grass  than  any  other  Mower." 

Every  machine  warranted.  Address 
LLOYD,  SUPPLEE  &  WALTON,  Philadelphia-  Pa. 

SPearcc’s  Improved  lahooii  Broadcast 

Seed  Sower 

Sows  all  kinds  of  Grain 
and  Grass  Seed. 

This  machine  has  been  sold 
In  every  State  iu  tills  country, 
and  in  almost  every  Grain 
growing  section  on  the  Globe 
giving  entire  satisfaction 
everywhere  to  every  intel¬ 
ligent  operator.  Price  $6.00. 
Does  the  work  of  5  men. 

GOODELh  COMPANY, 
Antrim,  N.  H., 

Sole  Manufact  ekrs. 


MEDAL  MACHINES. 

New  York  State  Agricultural  Works. 


First  Premiums  at  all  Competitive  Trials. 

Railway,  Chain  and  .Lever  Horse  Powers, 
Threshers  and  Cleaners,  Threshers  and 
Shakers,  Clover  Hallers,  Feed  Cutters, 
Wheel  Horse  Rakes,  Corn  Cultivators, 
Horse  Pitclitorks,  Shingle  Machines, 
Straw  Preserving  Rye  Thresh¬ 
ers,  Portable  Steam-Engines, 

Cider  and  Wine-Mills  and 
Presses,  Dog  and  Pony 
Powers,  etc.,  etc. 


Best  in  the  Market  for  Home  or  Export  Trade. 

Eagle  Horse  or  Hand  Dump,  Ithaca,  and  Centennial  Steel 
Tooth  Horse  Bakes,  acknowledged  to  be  three  of  the  best 
In  the  field.  More  than  100,000  in  use,  at  home  and  abroad. 


la  Dows  Jointed  Pnlverizli  &  Smootln 

DISC  HARROW. 


"ft, 

a 


cs 


a  pMBBfflWMi  g 

? 

Being  jointed  in  the  center,  is  adapted  to  both 
smooth  and  uneven  surfaces.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  will  pul¬ 
verize  and  cover  seed  better  In  one 
operation,  than  going  over  twice 
wit  li  others.  Made  with  both  Chill¬ 
ed  Metal  and  Cast  Steel  Dises 
polished.  Send  for  circular  and 
price  list.  Manufactured  by 

WHEELER  &  MELICK  CO., 

Albany,  N.  Y„  for  the  United  States. 


THK  PLANET  JB.  GOODS. 

We  are  sure,  that  very  many  Farmers  and  Gardeners  imagine  the  finely  finished  tools  we  offer  In  our  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  are  of  little  use  or  importance  to  them :  but  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  we  ask  every  one  to  examine  for  him¬ 
self  their  real  value.  Let  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whether  Interested  much  or  little  in  working  the  soli,  send  now 
for  our  carefully  written  catalogue,  and  decide  for  themselves  whether  they  can  afford  to  do  without  the  aid  of  one  or 
more  of  our  inventions.  We  want  Farmers  who  grow  anything  that  has  to  be  either  planted  or  cultivated,  to  study  out 
our  Combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultivator,  and  Coverer;  Market  Gardeners  who  have  acres  upon  acres,  on  each  of  which 
our  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to  examine  the  merits  of  our  fine  garden  tools  ;  and  every  one  who  has 
even  a  small  family  vegetable  garden,  to  read  closely  just  what  the  Firefly  Hoe  and  Garden  Plow  will  save  them  In  time, 
labor,  and  money.  Our  catalogue  is  free  to  all,  and  we  want  all  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  read  and  be  convinced  that  we  do 
not  make  a  single  tool  as  a  plaything  to  be  bought  only  by  the  rich,  but  that  every  one  of  them  is  a  practical  all-day  tool, 
made  expressly  to  save  the  time  ana  labor  of  the  hard-worked  tillers  of  the  soil. 

_ S.  L.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Manufacturers  of  Agr’l  Tools,  889  Market  St-.,  Phila.,  Pa. 

COMPLETE  GRIST  MILLS  FOR  FLOUR  &  MEAL 


AWARDED 

First  Premium 

FOR  BEST  FLOUR  BY  THE 

MILLER’S 

International  Exhibition, 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  1S80. 

Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18 
Sizes  and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80 
and  upwards.  A  hoy  can  grind  and  keep  In  order. 
Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Flouring 
and  Corn  Mills,  ALL  SIZES.  Manufacture 
Mill  Stones  and  Mill  Supplies.  Send  for  Pamphlet 
No.  28.  NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO„ 
Indianopolis,  Ind. 
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Improied  Baldwin’s  American  Polder  Cutter 


The  Simplest  and  Best ! 
Only  three  Feed  Gears!  Cuts 
all  kinds  of  feed,  hay,  straw,  and 
corn-stalks  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
Power  cutters  fitted  with  our  Im¬ 
proved  Safety  Fly  Wheel, 
which  secures  perfect  safety  to 
the  operator  and  machine.  Send 
for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  P1ERPONT  &  CO„ 
Manufacturers,  New  Haven,  Ct. 


HARRISON’S  MILLS, 

NEWLY  IMPROVED. 

New  Standard  FlouringMill. 
New  Standard  Corn  Mill. 

Capacity  of  12-inch  Mill,  2  to 
12  bus.  per  hour ;  capacity  of 
Light  20-inch  Mill, 6  to  40  bus. 

per  hour.  - 

Wholesome  Bread,  Fine 
Flour,  High  Speed,  Quick 
Work,  and  EconomicalMill- 
ing  Fully  Established.  For 
illustrated  catalogue,  de¬ 
scribing  the  Harrison  Sys¬ 
tem,  address  Estate  of 
EDWARD  HARRISON,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Monarch  Corn  &  Cob  Mill. 

With  Cast-Cast  Steel  Grinders. 

The  most  perfect  mill  yet  in¬ 
vented.  Warranted  to  grind 
faster,  run  lighter,  and  wear 
four  times  as  long  as  any  other. 

iW  Farmers  be  not  de¬ 
ceived. 

_  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 
ply  Many  thousands  in  use,  giv- 
ing  perfect  satisfaction  where 
others  fail. 

Cider  Mills,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  and  Corn  Shelters, 

allsizes.  Lowpnc.es.  Send  for 

WHITMAN  AGRICULTURAL  CO., 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Circulars. 


FARMERS,  READ  THIS! 


These  cuts  represent  our  20  Steel-Tooth  Horse-Rake,  "with  Iron  Hubs 
(or  Locust  Hubs  boiled  in  oil) — 9,000  in  use  —  and  our  Positive  Force- 
Feed  Grain,  Seed,  and  Fertilizing  Drill  (which  can  be  changed  to  sow 
any  quantity  while  Drill  is  in  motion),  with  Pin  or  Spring  Hoes  — 
8,277  in  use  and  giving  satisfaction.  All  manufacturers  eay  theirs 
are  the  best.  All  we  ask  is.  send  for  Descriptive  Circular  and  Price- 
List,  which  contains  letters  from  persons  usin?  them.  All  warranted. 

Double  Huller 
Clover  Machine 

Is  the  only  Huller  that  has  ever 
hulled  100  bushels  of  seed  in  ono 
day  from  damp  and  wet  straw.  Send 
for  Descriptive  Circular,  which  con¬ 
tains  many  letters  confirming  this. 
Hagerstown  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ment  Mfg.Co., Hagerstown, Md. 
State  whore  you  saw  Advertisement* 


VICTOR 


Gardner’s  Railway  Pitching  Apparatus. 

Consisting  of  Grappling 
Fork,  Carrier.  Pulleys,  etc. 
This  Fork,  Car,  etc.,  haB 
been  sold  throughout  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  with  the 
greatest  success.  It  has  won 
Its  way  amid  tne  greatest 
competition  of  Forks  ahd 
Carriers  and  is  without 
doubt  the  best  Hay  and  Grain 
Unloadermade.  Every  farm¬ 
er  should  send  for  a  circular 
now.  E.  V.R.  Gardner  &  Co.,  johnson'3.  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MATTHEWS’  fflflH. 

IThe  Standard  of  America. 

Admitted  by  leading  Seedsmen 
and  Market  Gardeners  every¬ 
where  to  be  the  most  perfect  and 
reliable  drill  in  use.  Send  for 
circular.  Manufactured  only  by 

EVERETT  &  SMALL,  Boston,  Mass. 

“VICTOR”’  One-Horse  WHEAT  DRILLS, 

(3  and  5-hoed) 

'for  sowing  Wheat, 
Rye,  Barley, 

In  fallow  ground  or  in 
standing  e.orn.  Force  feed; 
simply  constructed.  The 
five-hoed  is  adjustable  for 
different  widths,  and  is  just 
what  every  small  farmer 
ought  to  have,  saving  the 
price  of  a  two-horse  drill. 
MANUFACTURED  ONLY  BY 

(Send  for  circulars.)  EWALD  OVER,  Indianapolis,  InJ.” 


Machines  for  Threshing 

AND  CLEANING  GRAINS. 

MACHINES  FOR  SAWING-  WOOD 

Patented,  Manufactured,  and  Sold  by 

A.  W.  GRAY’S  SONS, 

MIDDLETOWN  SPRINGS.  Vt. 

Price  lists  and  circulars  free.  Address  as  above. 

THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER, 

The  Best  Feed  Cutter 
In  the  World. 

The  only  one  that  run* 
light  enough  for  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular,  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paperwlien  yon  write. 
DAVID  LAWTON,  Manufacturer,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  flue 
enough  lor  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


FEED  MILL 

All  Iron  but  the  Hopper. 

Cheap,  Effective, 
and  Durable. 

CAN  BE  BUN  BY  ANY 
POWER. 

Capacity  from  6  to  30  bushels  per  hour,  according  to  size. 
Send  for  Catalogue  and  prices. 

IT.  S.  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO., 

Batavia,  Kane  Co.,  Ill. 

THE  PREMIUM 

FARM  GRIST  MILL 

Has  superior  claims  -  over  nil 
others.  The  grinding  parts  arc 
made  of 

STEEL. 

Is  simple,  durable,  and  cheap. 
Grinds  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly. 
Is  adapted  to  all  kinds  of  lioi  se 
powers.  Also,  Manufacturers  of 
Union  Horse  Powers,  Threshers 
and  Separators.  Send  for  De¬ 
scriptive  Circular. 

W.W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO„  2101  Germantown  Avc.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 

I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUC  LINK 

ti 

is 

a  A 
Shc 
(m 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
TVagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Keliableand  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protectyonr  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Liuk.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


1880. 


-LEVEL  TREAD 

HORSE  POWERS. 

Awarded,  a  MEDAL  and  DIPLOMA  OF  HONOR,  at  the 
International  Exposition. 

HEEBNER’S  IMPROVED 

Level  Tread  Mailway  Morse 
Mower  and  Speed  Megulator. 
Circular  and  Drag  Saws. 


We  challenge  the  world  to  produce  a  Power  Thresher  and 
Cleaner  that  will  do  as  much  work  with  less  labor  for  the 
horse  than  our  Patent  Level  Tread  Power  and  Giant 
Thresher  an  d  Cleaner  will  do.  Send  for  Illustrated  Circular. 

HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

The  Largest  Stump  Machine  Works 


IN  THE 

The  Chamberlin  Screw 
twelve  years  test  has 
over  all  others  by  Its 
strength  and  durabili- 
chaapness  and  ease  in 
Stumps.  We  now 
wrought  Iron  Screws 
build  small 
screw  for 
•nags,  &c. 


WORLD. 

Stomp  Machine  after 
proved  Us  superiority 
great  exhibition  of 
ty,  combined  with 
lulling  all  classes  of 
urnisn  Machines  with 
when  desired,  also 
Machines  with  wro’t 
pulling  small  stumps, 


WILBER’S  DIRECT  DRAFT 

i:rj3M:i<c,v  mower 

Is  the  Largest,  Cheapest,  and 
Lightest  Draft  Mower  in  the  World. 

It  lessens  the  expense  of  gathering  the  HayCrop  fully 
twenty-live  per  cent.  Address 

EUREKA  MOWER  COMPANY, 

Towanila,  Bradford  Co.,  Pa. 


IMPROVED  BAY  ST1TE  RAKE. 

This  Rake  Received 
the  Highest  Award  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition 
and  Field  Trial.  The 
only  Silver  Medal  award¬ 
ed  at  the  Paris  Universal 
Exposition,  in  1878. 

This  rake  has  taken 
more  first  premiums 
than  anv  other  rake. 

It  Is  Easily  Handled  by 
a  Girl  or  Boy,  strong 
enough  to  drive  a  horse. 
An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and  Implements 
sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  Sc  I'AYLOR 
AGRICULTURAL  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


EMPIRE 

Farm  Forges 

AND  TOOLS. 

20  Per  Cent.  Reduction 
in  Prices. 

Thousands  In  use.  Send  3 
Cents  for  Circular  to 

Empire  Forge  Co 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 


Union  Railway  Horse  Power, 

THRESHERS  AND 
SEPARATORS. 

These  Powers  are 

GUARANTEED 
to  produce  more  Power 
with 

LESS  ELEVATION 

than  any  other  Railway 
Power.  Send  lor  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue.  WM.  L. 
BOYER  &  BUO..  2.ini  Ger¬ 
mantown  Ave.,  Pliila.,  Pa. 
Also,  manufacturers  of  the  Premium  Farm  Grist  Mill. 

MARSH’S  CYLINDER  BED 

FOOT  LATHE! 

$ 

c  This  is  a  new  Lathe, 
5"  on  a  new  plan,  having  a 
3  Cylinder  Bed,  which  is  much 
p  more  simple  and  convenient 
°  than  the  eld  style.  It  has  at- 
w  tachments  for  Circular  and 
!?  Scroll  Sawing,  also  for  Brack- 
Si  et  Moulding  and  Metal  Tn ru¬ 
ts  ing.  New,  novel,  and  the 
2.  best  invented.  tW  Manu- 
g  factured  and  sold  by  the 
BATTLE  CREEK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


We  Manufacture  11  Different  Sizes, 
For  reduced jprlces.  &cy  address 

The  CHAMBERLIN  M’F’G  CO.,  Olean,  N.  Y. 


CUT  RIDING  SAW 

"Will  actually  do  the  work  of  four 
men,  Quicker  and  Better. 


WIND 


UNPARALLEL 
SUCCESS ! 

One  man  is  able  to  saw  logs  of  any  size.  No  more  back 
acnes.— The  work  cheaper  and  better  done,  in  one  half  the 
time.  It  will  saw  a  two-foot  log  in  three  minutes. 
EVERY  PARMER  NEEDS  AND  SHOULD 
HAVE  ONE.  Agents  wanted.  Circulars,  with  terms 
and  Illustrations,  free. 

W.  W.  BOSTWICK  &  CO.,  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  0. 


The  IRON  DUKE 
MILL  is  the  n 

Best  and  Cheapest  Ij 

for  the*  following:  reasons;  ^ 

It  is  ALL  IRON,  Is  Self-Resw- 
latnig,  Will  pump  with  less 
wind  than  any  mill  ever  made. 
Will  not  shrink,  warp,  split,  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  stand  more  work 
than  any  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


HALLADAY 

STANDARD  WIND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1 876— Paris,  I 878. 

25  Years  in  Use. 
GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  4b  Horse  Pow„. 
Adopted  by  the  leading  B.  R.  Co.’s  and 
by  the  U.  S.  Govt  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth  no*.v  in  Use. 

Send  for  Catalogue  "A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &  Pun,p  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 


THE  OLD  RELIABLE  STOVER. 

We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  Wheel  Stover  Wind  Mill,  and 
O.  E.  Winger’s  Improved  Double  Feed 
Grinder,  which  is  operated  by  pumping 
wind  mills.  A  novel  and  perfect  rapid 
grinding  mill  for  grinding  all  kinds  of  grain. 
It  is  designed  also  to  be  operated  by  any 
kind  of  power,  with  bell,  tumbling  shaft, 
or  by  one  or  two  horses  with  a  sweep  at¬ 
tached  thereto.  Agents  wanted.  Send  for 
„  catalogue.  E.  B,  WINGER, 

Suc’sor  to  Stover  Wind  Engine  Co.,  Freeport,  III.,  U.S.A. 

THE  CHAMPION 
WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  he  superior  to 
ail  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buv  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 

ELL  «S i  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

DIPLOMAS 

FOR 

Airicnltnral  Societies  and  Schools, 

AT  REDUCED  PRICES. 

Specimens  supplied  by 

THE  MAJOR,  KNAPP  LITH  CO., 

56  and  58  Park  Place,  New  York. 


O<0OWA  C  LIPpSfi 


This  Plow  contains  the 
most  remarkable  improve¬ 
ments  ever  made  In  Swivel 
Plows.  It  is  easy  to  handle, 
with  Shifting  Handles, 
which  enables  the  operator  to 
walk  with  both  feet  in  the  fur¬ 
row.  The  Hook  or  Latch  is 
operated  by  the  foot,  so  that 
the  Blow  is  turned  ready  for 
use  without  taking  the 
hands  from  the  handles. 
Light  to  draw,  firm,  strong, 
and  durable.  Constructed  of 
Patent  Hard  Metal,  which  is 
as  strong  and  will  scour  aqual  to  steel.  We  also  make  It  of 
charcoal  iron,  at  a  less  price. 

An  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  all  our  Tools  and 
Implements  sent  free. 

THE  BELCHER  &  TAYLOR  AG’L  TOOL  CO., 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 

The  Best  is  Always  the 
Cheapest ! 

Bootaalter  Enps 

Acknowledged  by  mechanics 
and  practical  engineers  to  be 
the  most  compact .  substantial, 
economical  engine  that  has 
been  offered  to  the  public.  Its 
superior  construction,  and 
ease  of  management,  at  once 
commends  It  to  those  who  un¬ 
derstand  the  use  of 
such  machinery.  — 
Every  boiler  and  en¬ 
gine  thoroughly  test¬ 
ed  before  being  sold. 
The  following  prices 
are  for  engine,  boiler, 
governor,  pump,  etc., 
complete : 

3  Horse  Power.  *240 

4  >4  “  “  *280 

6X  “  “  $370 

Put  on  the  cars  at  Springfield 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Wells,  Richardson  <te  Uo  s  |  a  mm  «ifsa  b«b  sje&  *?%.  g  sh^ 

PERFECTED  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edgea  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyersarecoimnend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter¬ 
national  Diploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  vour  druggist  or  merchant  for  it;  or  write  to  ask  what  It  is,  what 
It  costs,  who  usesit,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICIIAKWSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


Of  U  S  E  j^ON  LY)f TH  I  SJfTH  E  -^-F.l Ft  S.TJ|L AN. D  H  ElifnB.E S T If- 


Sooley  Creamer 

Awarded  Gold  Medal  at 
Paris  Agricultural  Exhibi¬ 
tion,  1879. 

Butter  made  by  this  pro¬ 
cess  awarded  Sweepstakes 
at  International  Dairy  at 
New  York,  1878.  Two  Gold 
Medals  and  First  Premium 
on  Dairy  Butter  at  same 
Fair,  1879. 

It  requires  no  milk  room. 
It  raises  all  of  cream  be¬ 
tween  milking. 

It  affords  best  ventilation 
to  milk. 

It  is  more  thoroughly  made. 
It  is  cheaper.  It  requires  less  labor,  and  gives  better  satls- 
facion  than  any  other  way  of  setting  milk. 

Send  for  '“Dairyman,”  giving  full  particulars  and  testi¬ 
monials. 


VT.  FARM 


MACHINE  CO., 
Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


BUTTER  WORKER. 


Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  scli'-fecsl- 
ing  and  reliable  machine  iu 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 


II.  II.  TRiEBELS,  31G  Race  St.,  Fliila,  Pa. 


Warranted  to  be  exactly  as  represented.  Sold  by  all 
dealers  in  really  flrst-clas9  Farm  Machinery. 

Made  only  by  PORTER  BLANCHARD'S  SONS,  Concoed, 
N.  H.  Send  for  Circulars. _ _ 

Rectangular  ami 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in- 

side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable . 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  / ever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Chum  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

8250— CHALLENGE— 8250 

I  will  pay  above  amount  for  any  Butter  Color  that 
will  excel  my  manufacture  in  the  following  points:— It 
has  no  taste  of  smell,  and  is  as  harmless  as  water  It  is 
liquid,  Is  easy  to  handle,  nd  is  mixed  in  the  cream  before 
churning.  Produces  a  color  resembling  golden  June  grass 
butter.  It  is  the  only  article  that  will  color  the  butter  and 
not  the  buttermilk.  It  gathers  all  the  butter  materials,  and 
increases  the  weight  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  color 
used.  The  color  of  the  butter  never  changes.  In  short,  it 
Is  decidedly  the  best  article  for  the  purpose  ever  offered  for 
sale.  Mks.  B.  SMITH,  538  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ATA-yio  nainim  Best  _  _ 

-  ®  ting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair  of 
Stockings,  with  heel  and  toe  complete,  in  20  Min¬ 
utes.  Will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy  articles,  for 
which  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circular 
and  1’erms  to  The  Twonibly  Knitting  Machine  Co., 
409  Washington  Street,  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Hi’  YTC  WAN  mi  Everywhere ,  to  sell  the 
itSYllS  H  All  s  L  6J  h../  F  a  in  il  y  Knit- 


BLCODED  STOCK! 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep , 
Bogs,  Fancy  Poultry ,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Dogs,  all  bred  from 
the  Choicest  Imported  aud 
prize-winning  strains  and  for 

E_  w  -  ii-  ■  — _ _ sale  at  fair  prices.  Write  for 

Lr  ^ 4  what  you  want  and  ask  for 

^  -  —  '  L-:  _  =?  Burpeb  s  Illustrated  Cata¬ 

logue,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly.  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
&  CO.*  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


BUCHAN’S  GAfSBOLBC 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  facts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  T  he  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  ol  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  tlie  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  hlglilv  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
sick-room.  It  purifies  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

ffudmu’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at.  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  <k  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


Id!  W  st  54th  St  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Tiie  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  bad  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  f.IAKJTABCH),  M.Bl.V.S., 

Dean  of  tbe  Faculty. 

“HOLSTEIN  CATTLE, 
HamWetonian  and  CijiMale  Horses. 

The  largest  importers  and  breeders  of  Holsteins  In  the 
United  States.  Also  large  importers  of  Clydesdale  aud 
breeders  of  Hambletonian  Horses. 

STOCK  UNSURPASSED. 

Prices  Low.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

LAKESIDE  STOCK  FARM,  Syracuse,  X.  Y. 

A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buchan's  Cresylic  Slieep  Dip  prevents  and. 
cures  the  scab  anti  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buchan's  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tile  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  York. 


HrVM 


THE,  FiuREA y 1 N  CREAMERY. 

Surpasses  all  others  In  quantity  and  quality  of  butter  made.  It  secures  matured  an  d  ripened  cream . 
Which  makes  butter  of  the  best  texture,  flavor,  and  of  unequaled  keeping  quality.  It  excludes  flles.dust 
an  1  odors;  Is  constantly  at  the  correct  temperature  (53°  to6U°);  has  room  for  the  cream  and  butter,  and 
saves  three-fourths  the  labor.  It  can  be  used  with  either  lee  or  water,  and  both  summer  and  "'inter. 

TEIE  FERGUSON  CONCUSSION  CHURN  isthebest.  It  combines  scientific  prlnciplesWlth 
the  best  labor  saving  devices.  No  floats  or  paddles.  Brings  the  butter  in  granular  form,  and  secures  the 
largestyield.  Befor  buying  anv  other  Churn  or  Creamer;  or  any  pans,  or  cans,  send  for  large  illus¬ 
trated  circularto  THE  FERGUSON  MF’G  CO.,  Burlington,  Vt.  Reliable  Agents  Wanted. 

A  AAAWA  +  'tlAA*  \  V +  ************ 
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s,-s-0'c  85.000,000  sold? 

MaP  °f  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
and  price  of  Live  Stock 
‘  n,ailed  free ;  also  Cata- 

^  logtie  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
‘  -  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  lor 
Board  Fences,  Huskers, 
Ladles,  Ditch  Cleaners. 

H.  W.  HILL  &  CO,, 

Decatur,  Ill. 


TBIK  OPPENUHIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Bnggv  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about,  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 


ECONOMY  WASHER  CUTTER. 

(Pat,  July  15.1S79.) 

Cuts  washers  of 
leather  or  rubber 
for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  ma¬ 
chines,  etc.,  from 
y,  to  4  incites  in 
diameter,  entirely 
finished  by  one 
turn  of  tlie  hand. 

Simple,  strong,  al¬ 
ways  ready  fort 
use.  The  knivesti 
are  of  saw-blade 
Steel.  Are  also 
made  for  brace. 

State  which  is  wanted.  Sent  bv  mail  prepaid  to  anv  address, 
on  receipt  of  50  cents.  Liberal  discount  to  agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &  BARTLEY', 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

harness: 

A  GOOD,  SUBSTANTIAL  HARNESS, 

Hand-made,  full  nickel-plated,  for  $13. no.  Call  and  see 
or  send  for  sample.  Also  a  complete  assortment  of  RIDING 
SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  CARRIAGE  ROBES, and  DUST¬ 
ERS,  HORSE  CLOTHING,  and  NETS. 

(  .  R.  'SMITH  &  CO..  40  Warren  St..  NewYotk 

MOVELTY  incubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
tlie  market.  Costing  less  than  3cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  30. 0O,  ready  for 
shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO- 
MOTHER.  Price,  $8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application, 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange.  ..J. 


The  CENTENNIAL  IRON  CLAD 

INCIJBA  T  O  R  . 

Simple,  Compact,  Durable.  Easily  Understood,  Elegantly 
Finished  ;  requires  attention  only  twice  daily,  and  will  hatch 
every  fertile  egg.  It  is  a  Perfectly  Self-regulating  Machine. 
and  is  endorsed  by  the  best  breeders  in  America,  Also 
BROODERS  for  20,  50,  80,  and  300  Chickens.  The  mo9t  com¬ 
plete  and  perfect  article  in  the  market.  Send  S-cent  stamp 
for  Illustrated  Circular. 

A.  M.  HALSTED,  Rye,  N.  X. 

IMPORTED  CLYDESDALES.. 

ALSO. 

HAMBLETONIANS, 

and  other  desirable  strains  of  Trotting  Stock,  for  sale. 
Cheap,  and  on  easy  Terms.  All  stock  guaranteed  as  good 
as  represented.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Address 

POWELL  BROS.,  Springboro,  Crawford  Co..  Pa. 

POULTRY  WORLD] 

A  monthly  magazine,  ihe  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
rablished.  Splendidly  Illustrated. 
11.25  per  year.  Also  the  American. 
~  ultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 


Address 


of  "both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

H.  H.  STODDARD,  Habtfobd,  Ct. 
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THE  BATTLE  CREEK 


WOOD-SAWING  machine; 


Made  in  two  sizes,  and  sold  with  or  without  power. 
ALSO  CIRCULAR  WOOD-SAWS. 
BATTLE  CREEK  MACHINERY  CO.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Send  for  Circular  and  Price-List. 

We  make  the  best  and  cheapest  Cider  Press  Screws  and 
Cider  Mills  in  market.  Send  for  Circulars  and  Prices. 

RUMSEY  &  CO.,  Seneca  Falls,  N.  T. 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT- 
„  ING  MACHINERY* 
and  how  to  me,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  45  AzasnG&S  Agriculturist"  the  November  Number  1879® 
Page  465*  Send  for  it*  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man*  horse  oi? 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  foir 
Wiuteror  Summer  ^and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  of 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  foff 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eose  Street,  Hew  Tori,  U.  S.  A. 


FAKM 

GRIST 

MILLS 


And  Corn  Shelters. 

Over  25,000  Now  in  Use. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $30. 
Shellers,$5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  orSli.-ll- 
er  until  you  have  seen  our  terms  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Porter’s  Patent  Wire  Cable  Derrick. 

AT  WORK  IN  THE  FIELD 
makesa perfect Btack.  Award¬ 
ed  first  premiums  at  Illinois 
State  Fair  and  St.  Louis  Expo¬ 
sition  of  1819.  My  wood  track 
carrier  received  same  awards. 
No  barn  complete  without  one.  Send  for  circulars  to 

J.  E.  PORTER,  Ottawa,  Ill. 


rAND 

h-&A 


MACHINES 


J.  W.PENFIELD 

WILLOUGHBY  0 


COPPER  WEATHER  VANES, 

For  Barnsand  Buildin 


„ilded  with  gold,  will 
last  50  years.  Wrought 
Iron  Fences.  WlreCoun- 
ter  Railing,  Wire  Cloth, 
Wire  Signs.  Send  for 
catalogue.  Mn’fd.  by 
E.  T.  Bakntjm’s  Wire 
Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 


1  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.—'1 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibit! 


and  i 


—Views  illus- 

„  _.  „  .  _ _ itions,  etc.— 

Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches, 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  80-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

MCALLISTER,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y„ 

$1000  REWARD 

FOR  ANY  WASHING  MACHINE  that  will  wash 
cleaner,  quicker,  with  less  labor  and  wear  and  tear  of  clothes, 
than  the  ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER, 
patented  Oct.  3, 1871.  No  rubbing  required.  It  is  the  best  in 
the  world,  and  cannot  get  out  of  order.  GOOD  AGENTS 
WANTED,  BOTH  MALE  AND  FEMALE.  Send 
for  descriptive  circulars  and  testimonials.  Price  $3.50,  de¬ 
livered  at  any  Railway  Express  Office  east  of  the  Mississippi 
,*nd  Missouri  Rivers,  also  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

BISSEJLL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

50  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 


<|Pl'3UC,$UNDAY-$CHOOL&-HOME  exhibitions. 

VttWS  e.T.  MILLIGAN. 


“  THE  KING-  OF  MAGAZINE  RIFLES.” 

THE  BEST  AID  MOST  RELIABLE  ARM  IN  THE  WORLD— 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  FIRE  ARMS. 

Every  Variety  of 
Metallic  Ammunition 
at  Lowest  Prices. 

Hll  1  Model  '66.  M 

$30.00  $35.00 

30.00  35.00 

28.00  82.00 
27.00  27.00 

HOTCHKISS  REPEATER. 

THE  FINEST  AND  BEST  MILITARY  ARM. 


I Ti  jl  riidnA.  )  Carbine . . . ...........$22.00 

1  liuuo^  Octagon  “  . .  27.00 

If  you  are  not  able  to  get  either  one  of  these  Rifles  of  your  dealer,  send  direct  to  the  manufacturers. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  COMPANY, 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  and  No,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Maynard’s  Rifles  and  Shot-Guns. 


Our  New  Off-Hand  Rifle. 


For  hunting  and  target  practice,  at  all  ranges,  the  “  MAYNARD  ”  more  completely  supplies  the  wants  of  hunters  and 
sportsmen  generally,  than  any  other  rifle  in  the  world,  as  many  barrels  can  be  used  on  one  stock ;  and  for  ACCURACY, 
CONVENIENCE,  DURABILITY,  and  SAFETY,  is  not  excelled.  The  following  are  some  of  the  scores  recently  made  at 
Walnut  Hill,  by  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle  Association  :  J.  N.  Frye,  President,  in  All-Comers'  Match,  15  shots, 
200  yards,  without  cleaning,  545455555554455— 71  ;  L.  L.  Hubbard,  Executive  Officer,  200  yards,  off-hand,  4555555555— 49 ;  O.  M. 
Jewell,  800  yards,  off-hand,  5455555—34 ;  O.  M.  Jewell,  300  yards,  off-hand,  5555555  —35.  For  Illustrated  price  list,  address 

MASSACHUSETTS  ARMS  COMPANY,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination 


|The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
in  the  world  for 
the  money.  War¬ 
ranted  genuine 


tMSHOT 

— 1 owl  AAj  « twist, with  flash, 
»-  Box  Caps  and  Ifacl 
celebrated  Kentucky  Rifle 
edf  or  no  sale.  Send  for  II* 


Belt  Box  Wads, 

Bunch.  Also  our  ci 
for  $12,  warranted  < 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Sown  A  Son,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 

„  130  do  13ft  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Bittslnirgh,  In, 

The  Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Established  in  1861. 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

Devoted  to  Scientific  Bee-Culture,  and  the  Production  and 
Sale  of  Pure  Honey.  $1 ,50  a  year  in  advance. 

Send  for  sample.  THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

974  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  III. 


Pn 

W 

PM 

PM 


PATCH 

For  mending  Tin,  Brass,  Copper,  Lpad, 
or  Iron,  without  acid  or  soldering  iron. 
Any  lady  or  child  can  mend  with  it. 
Will  send  one  sample  Plate  by  mail 
(with  directions’ that  will  cut  192  (4-in. 
square  patches,  on  receipt  of.  25c. ;  8  for 
$1 ;  100  for  $10.  (Postage  stamps  rec’d  as 
cash.)  AGENTS  WANTED.  Can  carry 
one  day’s  stock  in  your  pocket.  Sales 
will  yield  $3  to  $15  per  day.  Our  64-page 
Illustrated  CATALOGUE  of  Chromos, 
Jewelry,  Novelties,  Stationery,  &c., 
Free.  Address  CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 
108  South  8th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Men¬ 
tion  this  paper. 


*T) 

tu 

&> 

■-3 

bd 


THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS. 

Ferneries,  or  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Anu¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Flower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SON, 

Proprietors, 
Rticine,'Wis. 

ZW  Pend  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


STEVENS’  P  IlTENT 

Breech-Loading  Sporting 
Rifles. 


Double  and  Single  Barrel  Shot  Guns,  Pocket 
Rifles,  Pocket  Pistols,  and  the  noted  Hunter’s 

Pet  Rifles.  Special  attention  is  called  to  our  Double 
Breech-Loading  Guns.  They  are  simple  In  construction  and 
manufactured  with  great  care  from  the  very  best  material. 
They  are  pronounced  by  experts  “the  best  gun  in  the 

market  for  the  money.”  Our  Shooting-Gallery 
Rifle  is  the  Favorite  everywhere.  Send  for  Cata¬ 
logue.  J.  STEVENS  «fc  CO. ,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


RESEAT  your  CHAIRS. 

The  Fibre  ChairSeat, leatherfln- 

l .  i  m 


isli  (brown,  green  or  maroon),  may 
he  fastened  to  any  chair  with  car¬ 
pet  tacks  or  brass-head  nails. 
Price,  up  to  16  in.  30c.,  17  or  18  in. 
42c.  Sent  by  mail,  fitted,  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  paper  pattern  with  price 
and  6c.  postage  per  seat.  Small 
sample  for  3c.  stamp.  Strong  and 
handsome. 

HARWOOD  CHAIR  SEAT  CO., 
24  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BUILDING  FELT. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  covering  roofs 
and  outside  walls  of  buildings  (no  tar 
substance  used),  hot-bed  sash,  etc. 


Felt  Celling' 

for  rooms,  in  place 
of  plaster. 

Felt  Carpeting,  &c. 

Send  for  samples 
and  price  list. 

C.  .T.  FAY, 
Camden,  N.  J. 


ELGIN  WATCHES. 

All  styles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 
$150.  Chains,  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D.,  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Standard 
American  Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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JAS.  M.  THORBURN  &  CO., 

Seedsmen, 

No.  15  JOHN  STHIJIJT, 
NEW  YORK. 

Catalogues  free  on  application. 

J.  M.  THORBURN,  GRANT  THORBURN,  Jr., 
F.  W.  BRUGGERHOF. 

ACENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  the  NEW  BOOK, 

FARMING  FOB  PROFIT 

TELI.S  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  In  the  BeBt  Manner* 
Breed,  Feed  and  Care  lor  Stock  :Grow  Fruit;  Manage 
Farm  Business;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  lor  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCURDF  &  CO..  Philadelphia,  P«, 


"KEY* 


WEBSTER’S 

UNABRIDGED 

FOR  THE  FAMILY. 

One  family  of  children  having  Webster’s  Unabkidged, 
aud  using  it  freely,  and  another  not  having  It,  the  first  will 
become  much  the  more  intelligent  men  and  women. 

“  Every  farmer  should  give  his  90ns  two  or  three  square 
rods  of  ground,  well  prepared,  with  the  avails  of  which  they 
may  buy  it.  Every  mechanic  9hould  put  a  receiving  box  In 
some  consoicuous  place  in  the  house,  to  catch  the  stray 
pennies  for  the  like  purpose.— M ass.  Life  Boat. 

NEW  EDITION. 

Containinga  S U P P LE M E NT  of  over 

4600  .\HW  WORDS  and  meanings, 

ALSO,  A  NEW 

Biographical  Dictionary 
of  over  9700  NAMES. 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM,  Publishers,  Springfield,  Mass. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 


.GENTS  WANTED.  PR 

outfit  FREE1 


PATINO 
i  EMPLOY. 

_  _ _ _  MENT 

For  Young  Men,  Ladles,  Teachers,  and  others  in  every 
eounty.  $50  to  $75  per  month.  Send  for  circular  and  outfit. 

?.  W.  ZIEGLER  &  CO.,  1000  Arch  St.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Music  Books  for  1880-81. 

fill) III  Itri  1,  By  L.  Marshall.  The  crowning 
4  u trill  Htjijijt  9Ucce99  among  Church  Music 
Books.  Many  new  gems,  and  a  few  old  favorites.  $1.00. 

GRADED  AMT! EilIS. 

thems  for  Choirs,  Conventions,  etc.  75  cents. 

TUP  PI  pp  nun  For  Mixed  Voices.  By  E. 
1  ,,Ki  uLLLi  I  8 Ain.  H  Bailey  and  C.  A.  White. 
Glees,  Quartettes,  Duetts,  Trios,  etc.  75  cents. 

THP  l!\IVPK«  tl  Quartette  and  Glee  Book. 
inL,  I  im.usili  jfur  Male  Voices.  By  E.  H. 
Bailey  and  C.  A.  White.  A  brilliant  array  of  Musical 
Gems.  75  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  post  free  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 
WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Established  1846. 

Patents  procured  in  tile  U.S.  andallforeign 
countries,  in  the  quickest  time  and  best  man¬ 
ner.  All  patents  taken  through  this  ofi.ce 
receive  a  gratuitous  notice  in  the  Scientific 
American ,  which  has  a  larger  circulation  than 
all  papers  of  its  class  published  in  the  U.  S. 
combined.  Terms  Moderate.  Pamphlets  of 
information,  and  consultations  free.  Address 
MUNN  &  CO.,  37  Pakk Row,  New  Yobk. 


VW  FRIENDS  1  If  you  are  In  any  way  Interested  In 

BEES  OB  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 

MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 

with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 

Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plainly,  to 

F  A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


LANDRETHS’  GARDEN  SEEDS 

ARE  THE  PUODUCE  OF  OUR  FARMS  SITUATED  AT 

BRISTOL,  Bucks  County,  Penna.,  BURLINGTON,  Burlington  County,  N.  J., 
MANITOWOC,  Manitowoc  Co.,  Wis.,  MONASKON,  Lancaster  Co.,  Va., 

the  whole  comprising  a  total  of  15  74  ACRES  owned,  occupied,  and  cultivated  by  ourselves.  Upon  these  lands  we  have 
applied  in  a  single  season  $20,000  worth  of  purchased  fertilizers,  a  fact  which  exhibits  the  magnitude  of  our  operations. 

THE  STOCK  SEEDS 

from  which  all  our  crops  are  grown  on  all  the  farms,  are  produced  on  Bloomsdale,  the  Pennsylvania  farm,  and  under 
the  daily  scrutiny  of  the  proprietors,  are  thoroughly  culled  of  all  departures  from  the  true  types,  and  produce  crops  of 
such  purity  of  strain  as  to  warrant  us  in  declaring  that  none  are  Superior  and  few  Equal/  Varied  soils  and  climates, 
systems  of  cultivation,  drying  houses,  steam  machinery,  implements  and  appurtenances  generally,  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  produce  large  stocks  of  seeds  upon  the  most  favorable  terms. 


DAVID  LANDRETII 

Nos.  21  and  23  S.  SIXTH  Street, 

Illustrated  catalogue  free  upon  application. 


BETWEEN  MARKET  AND 
CHESTNUT  STREETS, 


«&  SONS, 

PHILADELPHIA,  Pa. 


IOWA  BARB  FENCE  COMPANY,  Limited, 

93  JOHN  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  and  JOHNSTOWN,  PA. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  BURNELL’S  PATENT 

FOUR-POINTED  BARB  STEEL  WIRE  FENCING, 

Galvanized  and  Painted.  Also,  Staples,  Diggers, 

Stretchers,  Wire  Cutters,  Iron  Posts,  etc. 


Patented  .Tune  19,  1877. 

Shows  the  exact  9ize  of  our  wire  and  barbs,  except 
that  the  barbs  are  6  inches  apart  and  not  S%,  as 
shown  In  cut.  One  pound  measures  15  feet  in  length. 


Shows  our  wire  put  up  on  spools,  ready  for  shipment. 
Dimensions  of  spool,  about  18  x  20  x  22,  measuring  about 
4>£  cubic  feet;  weight,  about  100  pounds,  and  length  of 
wire,  about  1500  feet. 


Made  ol  two  strands  of  No.  12  Steel  Wire,  twisted  together  Just 
enough  to  allow  for  the  contraction  and  expansion  of  the  metal, 
caused  by  the  difference  in  temperature,  and  still  not  so  much  as 
to  injure  the  structure  of  the  steel. 

The  Barbs  on  our  wire  are  FOUR  POINTED,  thus  always 
presenting  a  Barb  laterally  or  at  a  right  angle,  which  is  a  GREAT 
ADVANTAGE  over  the  two-barb  wires,  as  cattle  are  unable  to 
get  against  the  fence  to  break  it  or  push  It  down. 

The  Barbs  are  fastened  to  the  wire  (at  Intervals  of  six  Inches) 
in  a  manner  entirely  different  from  any  other,  being  securely 
locked  AROUND  and  BETWEEN  botli  wires,  so  that  they  can 
not  slip  or  move  toward  each  other,  and  they  also  prevent  the 
untwisting  of  the  cable  should  either  wire  get  broken. 

The  use  of  Barbed  Wire  for  fencing  Is  ho  longer  an  experiment, 
but  Is  an  acknowledged  necessity,  as  over  ONE  HUNDl’.ED 
THOUSAND  MILES  of  it  were  put  up  last  year,  and  we  con¬ 
fidently  expect  twice  the  quantity  will  be  used  this  year,  as  there 
is  no  other  material  anywhere  near  as  cheap,  as  lasting,  or 
effective. 

A  thousand  pounds  of  our  Wire  makes  a  mile  of 
fence  of  three  strands,  at  a  cost  of  only  50  to  75c. 
a  rod. 

KARMEUS  NEED  NOT  FEAR  INJURY  TO  STOCK.  IT  IS 
IN  UNIVERSAL  USE  THROUGHOUT  ALL  STOCK  RAIS- 
INC  DISTRICTS. 

Samples,  Circulars,  etc.,  sent  by  mail  to  any  part 
of  the  world. 

CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


WANTED  AGENTS 

For  the  fastest  selling  book  of  the  age : 

__  The  HOUSEHOLD  and  * 

Farmers  cyclopjediA 

Every  farmer  needs  It,  How  to  Farm  Profitably. 
Live  Stock  and  Domestic  Animals.Diseases  and  Remedies. 
How  Bred  and  liaised.  Y'our  own  Lawyer  and  Doctor. 
Building,  Cooking,  Dyeing,  and  other  useful  knowledge. 
Published  in  German  also.  Send  for  circulars  to 
ANCHOR  PUBLISHING  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


•  W  Bill  Ul  Singer  Seunng  Machine. 
Can  see  and  try  before  you  buy. 
Elegant  finish,  best  materials,  aud 
finest  work.  Warranted  3  years. 
Kept  in  order  free.  See  our  book 
(sent  free)  before  you  buy.  Try  ua 
and  save  money. No  risk.  ECONOMIC 
Emporium,^  Third  Av.sChicago» 


THE 

AMERICAN  SUBMERGED  PUMP 

IS  A  DOUBLE-ACTING,  NON-FREEZING 

FORCE-PUMP. 

Will  draw  water  from  1  to  100  feet, 
with  one-man  power,  and  also  force 
water  to  any  required  distance. 

Prices,  complete, 

$15  to  $75. 


Address 

BLOOMFIELD  MFG.  CO., 

34  Dey  Street,  New  York. 


PULVERIZING  HARROW, 

CLOD  CRUSHER  &  LEVELER. 

Especially  adapted  to  sod  and  hard  clay  where  other 
Harrows  utterly  fail.  The  best  tool  in  the  world  lor  pre- 
paring  land  for  winter  grain.  Highly  recommended  by  the 
Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  See  March  number, 
pagesS4,96nnd  122.  NASH  «&  BRO*,  Sole  Manufacturers. 
Harrisburg*  Pa.,  and  WZ  College  idace^N^Y* 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 

Blade  of  Best  Oil  Tempered  Steel. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 


They  save  largely  from  wear  m  d  tear  in  every  part  of  th« 
TTugon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Fpriug  Scut.  They 
eonverta  commou  Lumber  Wagon  into  a  Spring  W agon,  making 
it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  ofFruit  and  Vegetable  Growers. 
They  are  suited  to  all  makes  and  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  and  caa 
be  attached  by  any  oue.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in  practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  a  pronounced  suo« 
cess.  No  Teamster  or  Farniercan  n  fford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agents  everywhere.  Send  for  description  and  prioei. 
Mid  mention  this  paper. 

8EMTLE  ft  BIRGE  MFG.  CO*  8s.  IiOKS,  ItO. 
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4  Ell/ Ree. 

B  Th«  Old  CaklaHom* 

B  Tin  Little  Oat*  At  Horn* 

T  Old  Black  Joe. 

9  Home,  Sweet  Home, 
fa  See  that  My  Grave’*  Kept  GrtDB  . 

18  Grandfather'*  Clock.  [out. 

SB  Where  wo*  Mow*  when  the  Light  went 
- -  *  »o  Rlbhcr. 


e03\r«3-S,  03ST23  CENT  BACES 

191  Klu  Me,  Mother,  KU*  Your  Darling. 

193  A  Flower  frozn  Mother’*  Grave. 

194  The  Old  Log  Cabin  on  the  JilU* 

195  The  Skid*  are  Ont  To-day, 

139  The  Babies  on  Our  Block* 

134  The  Skidmore  Fancy  Ball. 

135  The  Hallway  Door. 

137  Darling  Bessie  of  the  Lea, 

141  Old  Wooden  Rocker, 

149  Speak,  Only  Speak. 

143  Dancing  Around  with.  Charlie. 

144  Where  Art  Thou  Row.  My  Beloved  I 
146  You  May  Look,  but  You  Mustn’t 

149  Balm  of  Gilead.  [Touch, 

150  There’s  Always  a  Seat  In  tha  Parlor 
for  You. 

159  I’ve  No  Mother  Now.  I’m  Weeping, 

153  Pull  for  the  Shore. 

154  Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee. 

158  Massa’s  in  de  Cold,  Cold  Ground. 

159  Say  a  Kind  Word  when  You  Can, 

160  Cure  for  Scandal— Comic, 

165  I  Cannot  Sing  the  Old  Songa 
170  I’m  Lonely  Since  My  Mother  Died, 

179  Tenting  on  the  Old  Camp  Ground,* 

173  Hove  Fllrto  tion— Comic. 

174  Flirtation  of  the  Whip-  Comic. 

176  Don’t  You  Oe,  Tommy,  Don’t  Go, 

180  Willie,  We  Have  Missed  Yotr. 

182  Over  tho  Hills  to  the  Poor-house. 

185  Don’t  bo  Angry  with  Me,  Darling 

186  TJie  Old.  Villnge  School  on  the  Green. 

189  Darling  Minnie  Lee. 

190  Hat  FITria  tion— Comlft 

191  Flirtation  of  the  Fan— Comic. 

194  Why  Did  She  Leave  Him, 

196  Thou  Hast  Learned  to  Love  Another, 
904  You  Were  False,  but  I’ll  Porglvo  Yfta 

908  Old  Log  Cabin  in  the  Dell 

909  Whisper  Softly  .Mother’s  Dvlnff. 

211  Will  You  Xove  Me  When  Cm  OM» 
213  Gathering  Shell*  by  the  Sea  Sham 
216  By  the  Sad  Sen  Waves. 

216  Come  Into  the  Garden  Mand. 

218  Where  tb  ere’s  a  Will  there’s  A  Way* 

219  God  Bless  My  Boy  at  Sea. 

220  Annie  Laurie. 

222  Sherm  an’s  March  fo  tho  Sea, 
“'Come,  Birdie,  Come. 


_ l  Old  Folks  at 
B4  Sweet  By  and  Bye. 

■K  Whoa!  Einma. 

■a  You'll  Remember  Me. 

■9  Rocked  In  the  Cradle  of  theDeep. 

B0  Kathleen  Mavourneen, 

B1 1  Dreamt  I  Dwelt  In  Marble  Halls, . 
B3  IVhen  You  and  I  were  Young,  Maggie. 
Bl  Cottage  by  the  Sea. 

BS  Wa  Parted  by  the  River  aide. 

BB  When  I  Saw  Sweet  .Nellie  Homs, 

BI  Morale's  Secret 

BS  I  Cannot  Coll  Her  Mother. 

BS  Take  this  Letter  to  My  Mother, 
il9  It  Model  Love-Letter— Comic. 

JJD  Female  Stratagem— Comic. 

Ml  How  to  Kiss  a  Lady 
BS  Wife’*  Commandments — Comic 
■I  Husband’*  Commandment*— Comic. 
BB  Roles  fbr  Bummers. 

BB  Uttle  Old  Log  Cabin  In  the  Lane, 

B3  Marching  through  Georgia. 

B0  Widow  In  the  Cottage  by  the  £n* 

Bl  Blat-eyed  Nellie. 

BS  Tho  Minstrel  Boy. 

•t  The  Heart  Bowed  Dvja. 

V0  Take  Back  the  Heart. 

■S  The  Faded  CoatofBlofe 
Y4  Slavery  Dave. 

Vi  D»r  Mule  Shlood  on  the  Bhteamhoat 
Deck —  Recitation. 

W  My  Old  K  entucky  Home,  Good  Night! 
Vi  Thou  Art  so  Near  and  Yet  io  Far. 

B0  The  Sword  of  Bunker  Hill. 

Bl  Til  be  All  Smiles  To-night,  boy*. 

BB  Listen  to  the  Mocking  Bird. 


Bl  Sunday  Nigh  t,  when  th^ 

BS  The  Gypsy’*  Warning. 

B8  Swinging  in  the  Lane. 

B09  »TU  Hat  a  Little  Faded  Flower. 

B03  Touch  the  Haro  Gently,  My  Pretty 
■  04  The  Girl  1  Loft  Behind  Me,  .  Louise. 
■05  Little  Buttercup  ,  [Aunts. 

■0«  HI*  Sister*  and  his  Cousins  and  his 
107  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old  Virginny. 

■09  Kitty  Well*. 

« 10  Billy’*  Appeal  to  HI*  Ma 

111  When  the  Swallows  Homeward  By. 

{12  The  Old  Man’s  Drunk  Again. 

IB  I  Am  Waiting,  Essie,  Denr 
I  IT  Three  Perished  In  the  Snow. 

118  Slight  Hints- Comic. 

119  Take  Me  Back  to  Home  and  Mother. 
120  Come  Sit  by  my  Side,  Little  Darling. 


vuuic,  Diroie.  come. 

925  Now  I  Lay  Me  DowntO  Sleep. 

296  Ever  of  Thee.  r 

228  Love  A  mong  the  Rote*, 

230  Der  DeitcherGai.  . 

232  Old  Arm  Cbr.irlns  (UDgbyNed Barrel 
739  The  Sailor’s  Grave. 

743  Oh!  Dem  Golden  Slipper*. 

244  Moroln  e  by  the  Bright  Light. 

246  Poor,  but  n  Gentleman  Still, 

249  Nobody’s  Darling  but  Mine 

251  Put  My  Little  Shoe* .Ayr *y. 

252  Darling  Nellie  Gray* 

255  l.ittle  Brown  Jug 


260 


Good  bye.  Ss 
Sadie  Hay. 


|  of  the  above  Songs,  yonrbwn  'flection,  for  l 


We  send  TEN  of  Hi 

ssjn&g&i  so  §nn*ra by_ raslL  Send  Jc  postage  stamp;.  Order  Songa 
t»y  the  Nnmbor*  in  Rotation.  VALUABLE  CATALOGUE  of  Bangs  and  Agents* 
good*  mailed  free.  All  the  above  Songs  only  60c.  p  Box  8GS8* 

WORLD  MANUFACTURING  GO.,  122  Nassau  St.,  Kew  T-v. 

L.  E.  RANSOM, 


3*  MAIDEN  LANE, 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


IMPORTER  OF 


Annatto  &  Dairy  Coloring. 

THE  STANDARD. 

The  “Avon”  Edition. 

THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF 

WILLIAM  SHAKESPEARE 

Purity  and  Accuracy  of  tlie  Text.  The  Large  and  Clear 
Type.  The  Plots  of  the  Plays.  Elegance  of  Illustration. 
A  Glossarial  Index  of  Terms.  A  Graphic  Life  of  Shakespeare. 
Alphabetical  Index  of  the  Characters.  Index  to  Familiar 
Passages.  966  pages  and  'It  full-page  illustrations.  Cloth, 
extra,  $:i,00;  Full  Sheep  marbled  edge,  $3.50.  Sent  by  mail, 
post-pain,  on  receipt  of  price. 

E.  CLAXT0N  &  CO.,  Publishers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps, 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL,  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  ont-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Tliev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  front  lift  to  lorce  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells, 
pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lkf-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Beek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  tfc  CO.,  25 
Washington  St..  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific.  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE DEAF  HEAR 

IPEBFeM?MS,SJS15  JECEoI£rsation,  M 

Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  H|| 
Scientific  Invention,  THEDENTAPHONE  .HH 

Forremarkable  pub.ic  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on  B&fl 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald, 

Sept.  28th;  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov. 

'20.,  etc.  Small  Size— can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  Deaf 
.-should  send  for  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
.American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


IMMENSE  REDUCTIONS! 
PIANOS  Ml  ORGANS 


AT  WHOLESALE  FACTORY  PRICES. 


FIFTEEN 
DAYS 
Test  Trial. 


ONLY 


A 13  Stop  Organ  PATTERSON  ORGAN 

i «  1  ®  HTll  VPA  cpio  Hi  4.  ...  I  C  Pi  4>n*n->rnr.  I  ~  —  - 


Three  sets  Reeds,  5  Octaves,  13  Stops.  Di¬ 
mensions:  Height,  74iu.;  Width,  48  in. ;  Depth,  24 
ill.  Improved  Knee  Swell  and  Grand  Organ  Knee 
Swell.  The  style  of  this  Organ  is  beautiful  and 
With  Stool  unique,  and  combines  elegance  of  Design,  just  pro- 
wsvvi.  portion,  and  beautiful  finish.  The  case  is  of  solid 
Black  Waluut,  tastefully  ornamented  with  handsomo 
Mottled  French  Walnut  Faucis,  which  being  highly 
finished,  contrast  admirably  with  Dark  Walnut  of 
Case.  The  tune  is  remarkable  for  purity  and 
sweetness,  combin'd  with  volume,  variety 
and  brilliancy.  The  touch  is  quick,  respon¬ 
sive  and  pliant,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  instru¬ 
ment,  in  action  and  case,  has  every  requisite  of  the 
mostperfect  Parlor  Organ.  J8®“No  better  organ 
canhe  purchased  f  >r  family  use. “fgJL  You 
pay  f  .r  instrumriA  only  after  you  have 
fully  tested  it  at.  your  own  home  15 days. 
If  not  as  represented,  return  it  at  my  expense,  I 
paying  freight  both  ways.  Each  instrument  boxed 
and  delivered  on  cars  here  for  only  $03. 
Fully  warranted  f..r  G  years.  Remember 
this  (fferis  at  my  lowest  Net  Cash  wholesale 
Factory  price,  therefore  no  reductions  can  bo 
made.  Order  atouce  from  this  advertisement,  giving 
asreferenccany  responsible  Banker  or  Busin  essFirm. 

PIANOS  I  ORGANS 


5)  $200,  $335,  $3G0, 

5p(  and  $300. 

Witt.  Cover.  Stool,  and  Root. 


$4:5,  $50,  $*5.  $91 

$100,  $110. 

With  Stool,  and  Rook. 


Catalogue  free.  Address  the  manufacturer, 

liljir"  JAG.  T.  PATTERSON, 

P.  0.  Drawer  12,  Bridgeport,  Ct.,  B.  8.  A. 


SWINDLING 

FARMERS. 


Many  fortunes  made  swindling  fanners  by 
false  weight.  Every  farmer  should  buy  and 
sell  on  a  Jones  Scale  and  own  it  himself. 


FIVE  TON  WAGON  SCALES  $60 

FOR  HAY,  COAL,  OR  STOCK. 


ALL  1  HON  AND  STEEL. 

Jill  ASS  BEAM. 

FREIGHT  PAID  BY  US. 

iNO  MONEY  ASKED  TILL  SUITED. 

ALL  SIZE  SCALES  EQUALLY  LcW. 


THE  JONES  SCALE 


is  the  BEST  and  CHEAPEST., 


FOR  FREE  BOOK  ADDRESS 


JONES  OF  BINGHAMTON, 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


imperial  Egg  Food. 


(Trade  Mark.) 
Patented  February  25, 1875. 


Will  make  your  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  lay¬ 
ing  Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  Stock.  It 

makes  the  Poultry  Yaru  the  best  paying  pari  oi  the  tarm. 
Packages  sent  prepaid  for  50c.  aim  $l.t.O.  u  lb.  boxes,  $..00 ;  25 
lh.  kegs,  $6.25,  delivered  lo  It.  K.  Station  or  Express  Co.'s. 
Special  arrangements  with  freight  and  express  companies  enable 
us  to  obtain  very  low  rates  for  distant  orders.  Sold  by  Agricul¬ 
tural  Stores,  Feed  stores.  Grocers,  Seedsmen,  and  Druggists. 

CHARLES  R.  ALLEN  &  CO., 

21 G  State  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents:  B.  IL.  Illiss  &  Sons,  and  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  New  York.— Henson  Manle  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  lb. 
Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


1878. 


B.  F.  BROWN  &  CO., 

BOSTON,  MASS., 

Highest  Award  and  only  Medal  for 
Shoe  Dressing,  etc.,  at 

PARIS  EXPOSITION,  1878. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE  CELEBRATED 

French  Dressing,  Satin  Polish, 

BEWARE  OF  IMITATIONS. 

None  Genuine  without  Paris  Medal  ou 
every  Bottle. 


1878. 


American  ag-ric  ulturi^t, 


thm  iiAipiii 

MOWERS  AND  REAPERS: 

HAVE  SECURED  EVERYWHERE  THE 

EE  WARD  OP  MERIT  AND  CROWN  OF  VICTORY, 

FOR  PERFECTION  IN 


GRASS  and  GRAIN  CUTTING  MACHINERY. 


We  have  introduced  many  NEW  and  VALUABLE  FEATURES  never 
before  combined  in  Mowing  and  Reaping  Machinery. 

- - mmrn^  ■  - - - 

THEIR  SUPERIORITY  HAS  BEEN  A  THOUSAND  TIMES  DEMONSTRATED  TO  THE  WHOLE  WORLD. 


firMPMUPB  under  no  circumstances  should  you  buy  a  Reaper  or  Mower,  until  you  have  seen  THE  CHAMPION, 
liJLilfllljlTlDIjllj  Whenever  yon  hear  of  one  of  these  .Machines  in  your  vicinity,  do  not  fail  to  examine  it  thoroughly, 

Whiteley,  Fassler  Si  Kelley,  Springfield,  Ohio,  19  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  oi‘  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ;  Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Springfield 
and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Warder,  Mitchell  Si  Co..  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  the  Toronto  Reaper  and 
Mower  Co.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  In  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powdek  Co.,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  filLLOTtfS 
'  STEEL**  PENS.  1 


THE  FAVORITE  NUMBERS,  303,404. 332, 351, 170, 

AND  HIS  OTHER  STYLES 

SOLD  byALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  tHE  WOR.LD«^5s= 


OVER  1,000  000  ACRES  OF  FINE  FARMING  LANDS 


For  sale  at  $3. 00  to  $6.00  per  acre  on  easy  terms.  They  are  in  the  great  Spring  Wheat  fcelt.  Other  crops  successfully 
raised.  Free  fare  and  low  freights  to  purchasers.  For  Guide  containing  maps,  and  full  information,  address 

CHAS.  E.  SIMMONS,  Land  Com.  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ills. 


GARDEN) 


PEISILDgKlll®  BT 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPAQ 

v  2  45  B  ROADWAY,  f3' 
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NewMusic  Books! 


The  Anthem  Harp,  w-^-)  ByDn.w.o. 

PERKINS.  (Just  out.) 

A  new  book  intended  as  a  successor  for  “Perkins’ 
Anthem  Book,”  published  some  years  siuce,  and  which 
was  a  decided  success.  The  new  book  contains  music 
perfectly  within  the  reach  of  common  choirs,  and  is 
destined  to  have  a  great  sale. 

DITSON  &  CO.  also  call  attention  to  their  three  books 
for  SINGING  CLASSES ;  recently  published,  already 
very  popular,  and  worthy  of  universal  adoption  : 

The  Temple. 

The  Voice  of  Worship. 

EMERSON. 

Johnson’s  Method  for  Singing  Classes. 

(60  cents.)  By  A  N.  JOHNSON. 

TBe  Temple  contains  an  excellent.  Singing  School 
Course,  and  a  large  number  of  Glees,  Songs,  Sacred 
Tunes  and  Anthems  for  practice,  and  for  use  in  classes. 
L.  O.  Emerson’s  Voice  of  Worship  has  exactly  the 
same  end  in  view  ns  t lie  other,  but  has  a  different 
method,  and  entirely  different  music.  Jolinson’s 
Method  is  for  those  who  wish  a  low-priced  book :  is 
admirably  simple  and  clear,  has  plenty  of  music,  and  has 
a  thorough  course  in  Note  Reading: 

Any  book  mailed  for  retail  price. 


($1.00.)  By  Dr.  W.  O.  PERKINS. 

($1.00.)  By  L.  O. 


OLIVER  DITSON  So  CO.,  Boston. 

C.  H,  Ditson  &  Co.,  Hew  York.  J,  E.  Ditson  &  Co.,  Phila. 


L  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  E.  R. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 
_ St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 

N I  $2.50  per  Acre  and  Upward !  I D 


W.  S.  BLUNT’S 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured,  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

TUe  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  have  enormous  power,  and  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
case  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  be  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  air  chamber  can  be  re¬ 
volved,  so  as  to  allow  the  handle 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
tli ey  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  our  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.  A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  d  riven  wells. 
Pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lji-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe 
Send  for  circulars  to 
NASON  M’F’G  CO., 

71  Fulton  and  71  Reek- 
man  St.  New  York. 
New  England  Agency.  A.  M.  MORTON  &  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carvigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WH.  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 

TUBE  WELLS. 

235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK* 

~~  ELGIN  WATCHES. 

All  styles.  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 
$150,  Chains,  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D„  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Standard 
American  Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHAMPION 

QTJIIsrCE 

Keeps  until  February.  - 

The  two  most  valuable  fruits  of  recent  Introduction. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  TERMS  LIBERAL.  Send  for  partic- 
lHrs.  Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 


VERGESNES 

G  HR  A  P  E 

Early  keeps  until  April. 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Prepared  especially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops.  TOP-DRESSING  for  Fall 

application  to  CRASS  LANDS.  t 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUAUO  CO., 

_  158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. _ 

SAVE  MONEY 

AND 

MAKE  MONEY 

by  sending  at  once  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Scroll 
Saws,  Lathes,  Carving  Tools,  Drawing  Instru¬ 
ments,  Water  Colors  and  Brushes,  Engraving 
Tools,  Pocket  Scales,  Engine  Castings,  Parlor 
and  Ice  Skates,  Archery,  Foot  Balls,  Bicycles, 
Velocipedes,  Games,  Toys,  &c. 

Catalogue  and  Order  Blanks  sent  free. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  sent  o.  o.  d.  for  examination 

PUrilDCCT  ©BUI  CQ  Ever  furnished  Agents. 
uJl  UnfLo  I  ©0  BLLu  Kxtrn  Terms  and  Large 

FORSHEE^5,cM^  KIN,  CASH  PREMIUMS 


JlLQR  POWER &• 
JSWEETNESS^TONE 


1 


mm m 


[This  Cabinet  Organ. 

I  Style  No.  5000,  14  Stops,  including 
[the  famous  Vox  Celeste,  Vox  Hu- 
|  mana.  Sub  Bass  and  Octave  Coupler 
|  Stops.  4  Set  Reeds,  6  Octaves, 2  KneJ 
I  Swells,  Height  72  in.  Depth  24  in- 
I  Length  49  in.  Weight  boxed  400  lbs. 
I  Upright  Bellows,  Pocket  for  Music, 
|  Carving,  Handles  and  Lamp  Stands, 
|  Beatty's  Patent  Stop  Action  &c., 
|  Warranted  for  6  years.  Sent  on  test 
[  trial.  Will  sell  it  boxed  with  Stoo., 
1  Book  and  Music, 

I  I’OR  ONLY  $05.00 

I  I  he  above  offer  is  beyond  doubt  the 
ft  best  ever  made  by  any  Manufacturer 
1  a  this  Country. 


.  BEATTY'S  to  CELEBRATED! 

Ip  i  an  os  &  organ  si 


DURABILITY  ail 

FINISH''*-' 


Beatty’s  Piano<fc  Organ  Manufact’y 

Corner  Rail-road  Ave.  &  Beatty  St.  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
In  the  distance  “Beatty  Building,"  the  Mayor's  Headquarters. 


Concert  Grand  Piano. 

Style  No.  1.  7i§  Octaves  Extra  fine  | 
Rosewood  Case,  Superior  Extra  | 
Carved  Legs  and  Pedal,  Rich  Orna-  I 
ments,  Large  Mouldings  around  en-  I 
tire  case.  For  Opera  Honses,  Music  I 
Halls  &c.,  his  instruments  highly  r, 
recommended.  One  of  the  above  || 
celebrated  instruments  is  in  us 
Beatty’s  Itlusio  Hall.  | 
this  City.  Hundreds  now  in  usegiving  I 
entire  satisfaction,  other  manufac-  g 
turer’s  catalogue  price  about  $1,600  I 
My  JPrico  Only  $525,  | 


PAULO  11  O  ROANS. 

;  tyle  No.  3000,  for  the  Home  of  the 
Millionaire,  the  handsomest  Organ 
lor  Parlor  or  Drawing  Room  ever 
made.  Price  has  recently  been  re¬ 
duced  from  $125.00  to 

ONGY  $99.00. 

Space  here  will  not  permit  either 
true  likeness  or  description  of  this 
Magnificent  Instrument  Send  for 
circulars  describing  it  Itis  built 
expressly  for  the  Homo  of  the 

Millionaire. 


PIPE  ORGANS. 

New  Style  No.  2119,  17  Stops 
Height  99  in.  Width  60  in.  Depth 
25  in  6  Set  Powerful  Reeds,  2 
Knee  Swells,  Elegant  Walnut  Case 
&c..  Warranted,  Sent  on  trial 

Only  $136.75. 
Chapel  Organs. 

Finished  back,  front  built  low  so 
performer  can  see  congregation.  9 
to  17  Stops,  sendfor  fulldesprip- 
tion,  prices  from  $65  to  $C7  75. 


9  Square  Grand  Piano.  .1 880  Beatty’s  Holiday  Creeting.  1881. 

I  Style  No.  2023.7V1  Octave,  elegant  Now  I.  your  time  to  orderfor  Holiday  Presents.  (®-  Be 
I  Rosewood  Case.  3  Strings.Beatt,’.  s"ro  to  send  formy  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Free. 

■  full  iron  frame,  only  $297  50,  new  Those  desiring  to  purchase  are  requested  to  visitme. 
1  7  octave  square  Pianos  only  $195.  |  Address  or  call  on,  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Washington,  N.  J. 


THEY  ARE 


ADDRESS.  DANIEL  F.BEATTY. 


WASHINGTON!  NEW  JERSEY 


American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Too  Subscriptions.  One  Tear ,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  free.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . S4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

""en  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $t  each.] 

VW  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ ES'-Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  88  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  sucli  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  88  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.80  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  ofthe  paper  Is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  Increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates. 
If  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


Wood  Sole  Shoes 

Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  <’ 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet, 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
In  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  I tutehers.  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufactui  er, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 

B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

ESXAnJLTHlIED  1840, 

Patent  Spark- Arresting  En¬ 
gines, mounted  and  on  skids. 
Vertical  Engines  with  wro’t 
boilers.  Eureka  Safety  pow¬ 
ers  with  Sectional  boilers— 
can’t  be  exploded.  All 
with  Automatic  Cut-Offs. 
From  $150  to  $2,000. 

Send  for  Circular.  State 
where  you  sow  this. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EDITION. 

Ordinary  Pages,  si  .(Ml  per  line  (agate),  eacli  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page — $1.5(1  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2. 00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  Insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GUI! VIAIY  UIHTION. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion, 
fy  No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGB  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  BeoadWay.N.  Y. 
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The  fine  bull  “Judge,”  now  five  years  old,  was  re¬ 
cently  purchased  of  his  breeder  and  successful  ex¬ 
hibitor,  Sir  George  Macpherson  Grant,  Bart.,  M.P., 
■of  Ballindalloch,  Strathspey,  Scotland,  for  the 
Whitfield  Model  Farm  at  Rongenunt,  Parish  of  St. 
Cesaire,  County  of  Ronville,  Province  of  Quebec, 
Canada.  He  is  one  of  the  most  famous  prize-win¬ 
ners  of  his  breed  in  the  world,  having  crowned  a 
very  unusual  list  of  winnings  at  Scotch  shows  in 
"the  years  1876  and  1877,  by  winning  the  first  prize 
and  gold  medal  at  the  Paris  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  in  1878  as  a  three-year-old  Angus,  or  Aber¬ 
deen  hull.  His  pedigree  includes  several  of  the 
most  famous  of  the  foundation  stock  of  this  re¬ 
markable  beef  breed,  now  growing  so  rapidly  in  fa¬ 
vor  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  With  him  are 
imported  a  number  of  excellent  cows  of  his  own 
breed— the  Angus,  or  Aberdeen — and  both  males 
and  females  of  the  Hereford,  Ayrshire,  Galloway, 
West  Highland,  and  Shetland  breeds,  all  bought  by 
Mr.  Whitfield  and  destined  for  his  model  farm,  at 
which  herds  of  Shorthorns,  Devons,  Ayrshires, 
Jerseys,  and  Kerrys,  are  already  established.  We 


are  informed  that  this  varied  stock  has  been  se¬ 
lected  with  great  care,  and  with  a  view  to  secure 
the  best  possible  representation  of  the  respective 
breeds.  The  Galloways,  West  Highlands,  and 
Shetlands,  have  been  rarely  seen  in  this  country ; 
the  last-named  never  before,  so  far  as  we  know. 

The  above  portrait  is  from  a  photograph  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878. 
“Judge”  has  since  that  time  altered  somewhat’ in 
form,  as  would  be  expected,  having  become  broad¬ 
er,  deeper,  and  more  massive,  with  no  loss  of  the 
nearly  perfect  symmetry  represented  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  His  pedigree  in  the  line  of  dams,  is  as  follows : 

“Judge”  (1150),  bred  by  Sir  George  Macpherson 
Grant,  dropped  February  7th,  1875;  sire,  “Scots¬ 
man”  (474),  by  “  Jim  Crow  3d”  (350). 

Dam  “  Jilt”  (973),  by  “  Black  Prince”  (366).  ® 

Gr.  dam  “Beauty”  (1180),  by  “Young  Jock”  (4). 

G.  gr.  dam  “Favorite”  by  “Gray-breasted  Jock”  (2)., 

The  attention  of  the  readers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  has  been  repeatedly  directed  to  this 
fine  breed.  The  advantage  which  they  offer  to 
shippers  of  live  beef  in  having  no  horns  is  of  itself 


of  great  importance,  but  when  we  consider  that 
they  hold  their  own  with  the  best  families  of  the 
Shorthorn  breed,  which  they  rival  in  size,  as  eco¬ 
nomical  beef  producers  and  quick  feeders;  it  seems 
certain  that  they  are  soon  to  become  the  favorite 
breed  for  the  chief  beef-producing  regions  of  this 
country,  especially  for  the  Great  Plains  and  Texas. 
A  few  years  ago  the  experiment  was  fairly  tried  by 
the  introduction  of  a  fine  bull  or  two  of  this  breed 
in  Central  Kansas,  and  all  who  have  handled  his 
progeny  are  anxious  for  more,  and  are  taking  steps 
to  procure  them.  Half-bred  bulls  impress  their 
characteristics  strongly,  and  few  horns  appear  on 
either  sex  before  the  third  generation.  Of  course 
in  herding  and  handling  in  droves,  they  are  not  dan¬ 
gerous  to  horses  or  men,  even  should  they  inherit 
the  disposition  of  the  Texan  cattle,  which  have  a 
reputation  for  fierceness.  The  improved  beef- 
breeds  arc  all  docile,  gentle,  and  easily  handled, 
and  the  Angus  particularly.  They  are  by  no  means 
defenseless,  as  some  might  think ;  but  with  the 
poll-knob,  Which  is  largely  developed,  they  strike 
terrible  blows  and  make  a  good  fight  if  necessary. 


Copy-right,  1880,  by  Orange  Judd  Company. 


Entered  at  the  Post  Office  at  New  York,  N.  Y.,  A3  Second  Class  Matteb. 
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[Articles  marked  with  a  start*)  are  illustrated  ;  the  fig¬ 
ure  with  the  star  indicates  the  number  of  illustrations.] 

Among  the  Farmers,  No.  57. — The  Use  of  Withes — 
Willows— A  Question  of  Breeding— Cost  of  Raising 

a  Milch  Cow . '. . 5*.. 427-428 

Bee  Notes,  for  October . 3*.. 416 

Bench.  A  Corn  Husking  .  . 3*.  .431 

Blister  Beetle,  the  Striped* . 432 

Boys  and  Girls’  Columns  -.—  The  Doctor's  Talks: 

— Our  Puzzle  Box— The  Ant  and  the  Fly— Some¬ 
thing  about  Bats— The  Steers  at  the  Fair,— 9*.  .437-440 

Celery,  Treatment  of .  435 

Cements,  American  Natural . 431 

Chinch-Bug,  The,  in  Winter . 420 

Cone  Flower,  The  Purple*  . 433 

Corn,  Drawing  in  the  Shock . 2*.. 430 

Cutter,  A  Cabbage* . 430 

Deer,  The  Columbian  Black-Tailed* . 425 

Dogs— The  St.  Bernard  and  Cocker . 2*.  .425 

Drains,  What  is  the  Best  Material  for . 429 

Bair  List  for  October . 447 

Farming,  More  About  Tenant . 426 

Fountains,  Wayside . 427 

Fuel,  Well  Seasoned . 431 

Gapes  in  Chickens . 427 

Grass,  The  Guinea- “Johnson  Grass,”  etc . 420 

Hay,  Marsh . 426 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month . 414-415 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers  A  Portable  Feed 
Barrel — A  Machine  Fastener — A  Turnip  Puller — A 
Rail  Holder  — A  Safe  Gate  Latch  —  Home-Made 

Level . 11*..  428-429 

Holder  for  Fire  Wood* . 430 

House,  Plan  of  a  Poultry . 3*.. 426 

House,  Plan  of  a,  Costing  $1,100 . 4*.. 422 

Household  : — A  Foot  Rest  and  Slipper  Box— Home 
Topics  /—Baby’s  Bow  Legs— Mixing  in  the  Bran- 
Fine  “New  Process”  Flour— Grass  Stains  Removed. 
More  Mouse  Traps.  Grasses  for  Decoration.  Chap¬ 
ped  Hands.  Household  Notes  and  Queries.5*.  .43C-437 

Humbugs,  Sundry . 418-419 

“Madeira  Nut” . 435 

Manure,  Liquid . 432 

Markets . 448 

Meadow,  Preparing  and  Seeding  Ground  for . 420 

Notes  from  the  Pines . 434 

Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work . 415-416 

Overfeeding  for  the  Fairs . 429 

Pen-Stock,  A  Spring* . 429 

Potato,  Roots  of  the  Irish .  4*.  432 

Raspberries,  Black  Cap;  The  Gregg* . 433 

Science  Applied  to  Farming,  LXI . . 423 

Seeds,  Ripening  the.  of  Trees  and  Shrubs . 434 

Shelter,  An  Archway,  through  the  Straw  Stack  .2*.. 431 

Smoke  House  and  Ash  Pit . 2*.. 429 

Squash,  An  Excellent  Early .  434 

Staying  Fruit  Trees* . 434 

Tightener,  A  Corn  Shock* . 426 

Tree,  The  Nettle,  or  Hackberry* . 435 

Trees,  Planting  in  Autumn . 434 

Turkeys,  Large,  for  Breeding  Stock . 430 

Turnip  Experiments  . 430 

‘ 1 W eathering  ” .  429 
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Nitrification,  or  the  formation  of  available  com¬ 
pounds  of  nitrogen  is  now  generally  thought,  by  scien¬ 
tific  men,  to  be  due  to  the  action  of  n  living  organism — 
a  minute  fungus — and  the  process  is  a  fermentation 
like  that  which  is  caused  by  the  yeast  plant. 
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NEW  YORK,  OCTOBER,  1880. 

Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[  The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
obsei~vations ,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

Grass  is  our  most  important  crop,  and  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  its  best  condition  next  spring  and  summer 
that  it  be  well  wintered.  The  roots  are  benefited 
by  the  thick  mulch  of  late  autumn  growth.  There¬ 
fore  do  not  feed  off  the  meadows  which  it  is  in¬ 
tended  to  mow  next  year,  hut  rather  top-dress  with 
a  fine  compost,  which  may  be  largely  composed  of 
swamp  muck  treated  with  lime  slaked  with  brine. 

Tlcetfs  in  Grass  Land  may  be  very  easily  seen  and 
destroyed  this  month  by  the  use  of  the  “  spud,”  a 
broad  chisel-blade  attached  to  a  handle  like  that  of 
a  spade  or  long-handled  shovel,  having  a  spur  upon 
it  for  the  foot  to  aid  in  thrusting  it  into  the  ground. 
A  boy  with  an  instrument  of  this  kind  can  rapidly 
clear  grass  land  of  buttercups,  daisies,  and  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  other  biennial  and  perennial  weeds. 

Grass  Seed  may  he  sown  upon  spots  in  both  pas¬ 
tures  and  meadows  where  the  stand  is  not  good, 
and  if  harrowed  over  with  a  dressing  of  manure  or 
some  “fertilizer,”  will  often  work  a  complete  re¬ 
newal  of  the  grass. 

Winter  Grain. — It  is  not  too  late  to  sow  wheat 
or  rye,  see  “  Hints  ”  for  last  month.  More  seed  is 
uniformly  required  for  late  sowing,  because  the 
young  plants  will  not  tiller  so  much— that  is,  throw 
out  so  many  shoots  which  will  form  flower-stalks 
and  heads  in  the  spring.  To  prevent  smut,  use  a 
pickle  of  four  ounces  of  blue  vitriol,  or  “  blue 
stone,”  to  a  gallon  of  water;  when  dissolved,  use 
half  a  gallon  to  the  bushel  of  wheat,  sprinkling  it 
over  the  heap  on  a  barn-floor  and  stirring  until 
every  grain  is  wetted,  then  dry  by  sifting  quick¬ 
lime  over  the  heap  and  shoveling  it  over. 

Top-dressing.— Bono  dust  or  “  tankings,”  or  some 
fertilizer  in  which  the  nitrogen  is  not  in  the  form 
of  ammonia,  and  not  soluble,  is  the  best  for  late 
autumn  application  to  grass  or  grain.  Such  a  ma¬ 
nure  has  some  immediate  effect,  yet  is  not  washed 
away  in  solution  by  heavy  rains,  but  shows  its  po¬ 
tency  in  the  spring. 

Htatocs. — The  sooner  they  are  dug  now  the  bet¬ 


ter.  It  is  best  to  keep  them  a  while  either  in  pro¬ 
tected  heaps  in  the  field,  or  on  6ome  unused  floor. 
They  throw  off  much  moisture  within  a  few  days, 
and  will  heat  if  in  large  heaps  or  too  deep  in  the 
bins.  When  thoroughly  dry,  they  may  be  placed 
in  secure  pits  or  in  the  cellar.  Potatoes  are  injured 
at  once  by  frost,  and  gradually  by  sunlight,  or  even 
by  diffused  light.  They  should,  therefore,  be  kept 
from  the  light  as  much  as  possible,  and  decayed 
ones  carefully  culled  out  before  they  are  put  away. 

Boots  are  now  making  their  best  growth.  Mod¬ 
erately  warm  days  and  cold  nights  seem  to  have  a 
great  effect  upon  them.  As  the  time  for  heavy 
frosts  approaches,  secure  the  mangels  and  sugar- 
beets.  Top  by  rubbing  the  leaves  off,  not  by  cut¬ 
ting,  as  the  wound  often  starts  decay,  which  spoils 
the  beet.  Carrots  secure  attention  next  after  the 
beets,  and  turnips  next,  leaving  the  Swedish  tur¬ 
nips  longest.  Always  protect  piles  of  roots  against 
frost  by  some  covering.  Turnips  will  survive  se¬ 
vere  freezing,  but  they  are  never  so  good  for  feeding. 

Corn. — There  is  probably  little  corn  left  standing 
in  the  region  where  early  frosts  prevail,  yet  after 
the  middle  of  September,  when  a  cold  wave,  with 
two  or  three  frosty  nights,  passes  over  the  North¬ 
ern  States,  we  often  have  a  long  “  spell”  of  pleas¬ 
ant  weather,  and  if  corn  has  escaped  it  may  still  be 
cut,  and  the  fodder  will  be  good.  This  is,  how¬ 
ever,  exactly  the  weather  for  husking,  if  other 
more  pressing  work  is  finished.  If  there  is  a  mar¬ 
ket  for  husks,  the  ears  may  be  picked  and  the 
husking  done  in  the  barn  ;  but  otherwise  the  husk¬ 
ing  must  be  done  in  the  field,  and  it  is  poor  policy 
to  wait  after  the  stalks  are  dry  and  the  soft  ears 
pretty  well  hardened.  In  fields  where  most  of  the 
stalks  have  two  ears,  and  there  are  none  without 
ears  and  they  are  large,  a  man  will  sometimes  husk 
100  bushes  of  ears  a  day,  and  now  and  then  a 
“  champion  ”  busker  will  husk  the  corn  on  an  acre 
of  ground  yielding  80  bushels  of  shelled  corn  or 
over,  hut  other  hands  must  bind  his  stalks. 

Corn  Fodder,  by  which  we  mean  the  stalks  after 
husking  (not  the  leaves  of  the  corn  merely  strip¬ 
ped  off),  should  be  bound  in  bundles,  probably 
best  done  with  willow  withes,  and  stooked  up  so  as 
to  shed  rain.  Large  stooks,  well  set  and  firmly 
bound  may  be  left  in  the  field  until  needed  for  feed¬ 
ing,  without  injury  to  the  fodder.  In  fact,  it  is 
often  brighter  and  better  when  treated  in  this  way 
than  in  any  other.  In  stacks,  or  in  sheds,  it  is 
likely  to  heat  and  mould,  unless  it  can  be  more 
thoroughly  dried  than  we  can  be  sure  of  having  it. 

Dodder  Corn,  which,  of  course,  was  cut  before  the 
first  frost,  or  much  of  its  value  was  lost,  should  be 
handled  much  in  the  same  way.  As  soon  as  the 
stalks  are  sufficiently  dry,  and  the  weather  so 
cool  that  danger  from  moulding  is  past,  put  it  up 
in  small  bundles,  and  set  these  together  in  large 
stooks  in  the  field,  bound  securely  at  the  top. 

Seed  Corn. — The  selections  of  seed  corn,  though 
usually  made  this  month,  ought  to  be  done  about 
September  first,  for  then  one  going  among  the 
standing  corn  can  select  the  ears  likely  to  produce 
corn  most  to  his  liking,  much  better  than  after  the 
corn  is  cut  up.  It  is  best  to  have  reference  to 
earliness  of  maturity,  size  of  stalk,  ability  to  stand 
up,  the  number  of  brace  roots,  and  the  amount  of 
leaf,  as  well  as  to  the  size  of  the  ears,  and  the 
number  upon  a  stalk.  But  one  who  is  “  breeding  ” 
corn  should  look  farther;  the  shape  of  the  ear  is 
important;  the  butt  should  be  small  for  conven¬ 
ience  of  husking,  and  the  cob  small  and  well 
covered',  the  rows  of  kernels  perfectly  even,  and 
the  husks  long  enough  to  protect  the  grain  from 
the  sight  of  birds,  which  are  often  tempted  by  the 
sight  of  the  corn  to  do  a  good  deal  of  damage. 
Every  farmer  who  selects  his  own  seed  corn  with 
care,  will,  in  a  few  years,  find  that  he  has  a  variety 
of  liis  own  breeding  quite  different  from  the  corn 
of  his  neighbors,  and  which  ought  to  be  a  decided 
improvement  on  the  original  stock.  At  husking 
time  we  can  only  select  ears,  but  when  the  selection 
is  made  among  standing  corn,  the  best  plan  is  to 
tie  a  cord  around  the  selected  ones  near  the  tip,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  buskers  stripping  off  the  husks. 
They  will  then  throw  the  tied  ears  aside,  and  they 
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may  be  gathered,  husked,  and  sorted  according  to 
their  perfection  at  leisure,  braided  together,  and 
hung  up  in  a  dry  loft,  or  in  the  peak  of  the  corn  crib. 

Corn  Crib. — The  only  perfect  protection  of  a  small 
building  against  rats,  is  the  setting  it  upon  posts 
protected  by  tin,  by  broad  caps,  or  in  some  such 
way.  A  corn  floor  is  sometimes  made  in  the  peak 
of  the  barn  roof,  above  the  tie-beams,  and  resting 
upon  them  fully  half  the  length  of  the  rafters  above 
the  eaves.  This  is  not,  however,  perfect  protection, 
though  it  often  remains  for  years  before  the  rats 
find  any  way  of  getting  to  it ;  it  is  an  excellent 
place  to  keep  corn  and  seeds  of  all  kinds.  The 
grain  must  he  hoisted  by  a  horse  with  a  block  and 
tackle.  Free  ventilation  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  proper  curing  of  the  corn  crop,  hence  corn 
cribs  and  bins  have  open,  slatted  sides,  and,  if  ex¬ 
posed  to  storms,  such  a  slant  that  the  rain  will  not 
drive  in.  The  old  rail  pen,  narrower  at  the  base 
than  at  the  top,  and  well  thatched,  with  straw  or 
stalks,  cures  and  keeps  the  corn  as  well  as  the  most 
expensive  corn  house,  and  protects  it  quite  secure¬ 
ly  from  everything  except  vermin. 

Plowing  for  Spring  Crops. — This  may  be  done  at 
any  time  now,  where  the  soil  is  not  too  light,  and 
not  likely  to  wash  during  the  winter.  The  ground 
should  be  left  rough  to  be  subjected  to  the  fullest 
action  of  the  weather,  freezing,  thawing,  wetting, 
drying,  etc.  Should  a  crop  of  weeds  come  up,  it 
will  very  likely  pay  to  harrow  and  plow  again. 

Ridge  Plmoing  of  stiff  clays  is  often  of  great  bene¬ 
fit.  It  is  done  by  turning  the  furrows  two  and  two 
together,  so  as  to  leave  the  land  uniformly  ridged. 
The  ridges  must  run  up  and  down  the  slopes ; 
otherwise,  in  heavy  rains,  water  will  be  held  by  the 
ridges  until  it  breaks  through  somewhere,  when 
there  will  be  danger  of  a  “wash-out.”  This  sys¬ 
tem  of  winter  fallowing  involves  plowing  again  in 
the  spring,  but  shows  its  good  effects  in  the  crops. 

Water. — If  pure  water  does  not  flow  at  the  barn, 
look  into  means  for  securing  it.  Barn-yard  wells 
are  convenient,  but  often  dangerous  to  the  health, 
if  not  of  animals,  certainly  of  men,  who  may  drink 
at  them.  If  the  water  from  some  spring  can  be 
led  to  the  house  and  bam,  by  all  means  bring  it 
down — use  plain  iron  pipes  or  enamelled  ones — not 
“galvanized”  pipes.  Zinc  is  a  slow  poison,  but 
not  quite  so  bad  as  lead.  A  well  on  higher  ground 
will  often  furnish  flowing  water,  conducted  by  a 
siphon,  at  the  level  of  the  buildings.  No  well 
should  be  dug  at  a  less  distance  than  300  feet  from 
a  barn-yard,  cesspool,  or  privy  vault. 

Buildings. — This  month  offers  the  most  favorable 
time  usually  for  the  painting  and  repair  of  farm 
buildings,  and  putting  them  in  order  for  the  winter. 
A  great  part  of  this  work  may  be  well  done  during 
this  month  by  the  farmer  and  his  boys. 

Implements,  put  away  for  the  winter,  should  be 
painted  or  protected  in  some  way  from  the  action 
of  the  air  and  moisture.  Paint  or  varnish  for  the 
wood-work,  and  a  varnish  of  two-thirds  rosin  and 
one-third  mutton  tallow  is  excellent  for  protecting 
iron  and  steel. 

Livestock.—  A  little  extra  feed  brings  cattle  and 
horses  to  the  beginning  of  winter  in  good  order. 
The  tops  of  carrots,  beets,  and  turnips  may  be  fed 
to  good  advantage,  and  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
sweetness  in  the  October  pasturage.  Where  much 
corn  is  planted,  there  will  always  be  soft  ears  and 
“  nubbins  ”  which  are  best  fed  to  horses  and  piss. 

Swine. — Pigs  will  fatten  nearly  as  fast  on  pota¬ 
toes  this  month  as  on  corn  next.  They  do  best  on 
cooked  feed,  and  the  grain  ought  to  be  ground. 

Sheep.— This  month  we  speak  for  March  lambs. 
Half-fed  sheep  are  often  run  into  market  from  sec¬ 
tions  where  food  is  scarce,  and  it  pays  well  to  se¬ 
cure  such  to  feed  for  the  winter,  turning  them  off 
fat  in  the  spring.  The  feeder  should  be  satisfied  if, 
by  so  doing,  he  works  up  his  wheat  straw  and  corn 
into  manure,  getting  pay  for  his  grain  and  cash 
outlay,  and  that  only. 

Ftndtry  — Early  fattened  poultry  bring  more 
money  if  marketed  in  October,  and  early  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  than  at  Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  time. 
Thy  fatten  much  easier,  also,  at  this  time,  for  it  is 
not  so  cold,  and  they  get  more  forage  in  the  fields. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

The  present  month  may  be  said  to  close  the  sea¬ 
son  in  the  Orchard  and  Garden,  and  it  offers  an 
opportunity  for  looking  back  over  the  successes 
and  failures  of  the  busy  growing  months  that  are 
past.  This  is  a  time  when  the  lesson  to  be  drawn 
from  the  past  may  be  a  guide  and  an  inspiration 
for  the  future.  In  the  retrospect  it  may  be  found 
that  the  failure  in  one  place  was  due  to  imperfect 
preparation  of  the  soil ;  in  another  the  soil  was  not 
good,  and  not  infrequently  the  soil  and  the  seed 
being  of  the  best,  the  young  plants  were  neglected 
and  the  crop  was  rank  weeds  instead  of  a  paying 
one.  The  “bad  luck”  of  the  season  maybe  due 
to  imperfect  drainage,  and  if  so,  the  gardener 
should  begin  at  once  to  remedy  the  difficulty.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  months  for  making  drains, 
and  having  decided  to  improve  the  soil  in  this  way, 
push  the  work  in  a  thorough  manner  to  comple¬ 
tion.  This  is  a  favorable  month  for  all  labor  re¬ 
quiring  the  removal  of  earth,  and  such  work  as  the 
making  of  roads  in  the  orchards,  grading,  etc.,  can 
be  better  done  now  than  in  the  busy  days  of  spring. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Apples.— The  practice  of  picking  the  fruit  and 
putting  it  in  heaps  for  a  few  days  until  the  skin 
toughens,  before  barrelling,  is  a  good  one.  Put  the 
fruit  into  the  barrel  with  care,  shaking  it  down 
when  half  full,  and  again  when  full,  so  that  the 
apples  will  fit  closely  when  the  head  is  pressed  in 
by  means  of  the  barrelling  press.  The  opposite 
head  should  be  marked  as  the  one  to  be  opened. 
This  season  of  abundant  apples  it  will  not  pay  to 
market  any  except  the  best  fruit,  and  that  in  fine 
shape.  Dry  second-rate  fruit  or  make  it  into 

Cider. — The  best  cider  is  made  from  late  ripening, 
sound  fruit,  and  in  cool  weather  when  the  fermen¬ 
tation  is  gradual.  Many  early  apples  may  be  worked 
up  into  sweet  eider  and  sold  as  such  or  made  into 
vinegar.  This  is  one  of  the  best  methods  of  turn¬ 
ing  to  account  fruit  that  would  otherwise  be  lost. 

Vinegar. — The  essentials  for  good  vinegar  are : 
good  cider;  a  temperature  of  at  least  70°,  and  as 
complete  exposure  to  the  atmosphere  as  possible. 
The  process  may  be  hastened  by  adding  yeast  to 
the  cider,  or  “  mother  ”  from  old  vinegar  barrels, 
which  amounts  to  the  same  thing.  Vinegar  mak¬ 
ing  is  therefore  a  sort  of  fermentation,  facilitated 
by  a  low  microscopic  plant  of  the  fungus  group. 

Pomace  from  the  cider  press  is  of  no  great  value 
either  as  a  food  for  stock  or  as  a  manure  to  the 
land.  Pigs  will  eat  it  to  some  extent.  It  should 
be  put  in  the  manure  heap,  as  when  left  by  itself 
in  the  open  air  it  gives  off  a  disagreeable  odor. 

Fruit  Cellars  should  be  in  readiness,  but  the  fruit 
should  be  kept  under  sheds,  etc,  until  cold  weather 
comes,  bein<r  careful  to  remove  it  to  the  cellar  be¬ 
fore  being  exposed  to  severe  cold.  The  fruit  cel¬ 
lars  should  be  provided  with  ventilators  so  arranged 
that  they  can  be  readily  thrown  open. 

Hetling-ln. — When  the  orchardist  purchases  his 
young  trees  in  the  fall  they  should  be  heeled-in, 
which,  when  properly  done,  consists  in  burying  the 
roots  in  a  place  where  they  will  keep  in  good  order 
until  ready  to  set  out  in  the  spring.  The  usual 
method  is  to  open  a  trench— lay  the  trees  in  a  slant¬ 
ing  position  and  fill  with  earth.  If  set  upright  the 
trees  are  more  exposed  to  the  weather;  but  are 
less  apt  to  be  injured  by  mice.  No  unfilled  places 
should  be  left  about  the  roots  ;  finish  off  with 
patting  the  surface  of  the  soil  down  firmly  with 
the  back  of  the  spade.  Look  well  to  the  labels, 
and  leave  no  litter  near  the  trenches  to  harbor  mice. 

Sundry  Matters.—  Recently  planted  trees  should 
have  a  conical  mound  of  earth  around  them  to  pro¬ 
tect  from  mice  and  act  as  a  stay  for  the  tree  against 
winds.  .Top-dress  the  orchard  with  fine  manure 
....  Repair  fences  and  gates,  put  away  the  tools  in 
in  good  shape,  and  do  the  many  odd  jobs  that  will 
help  so  much  when  the  busy  days  of  spring  come. 

'i'iie  Fruit  Garden. 

Every  farmer  or  owner  of  a  good-sized  village 
lot  should  have  a  separate  plot  of  ground  devoted  | 


to  small  fruits.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  decide  upon 
this  matter,  and  begin  to  have  a  Fruit  Garden.  The 
soil  should  be  well  drained,  and  if  not  rich,  made 
so  by  an  abundant  supply  of  manure,  which  is  best 
plowed  under  and  the  soil  left  rough  until  spring. 

Strawberries. — If  planting  is  done  now  it  is  pleas¬ 
anter  than  in  the  spring,  as  the  soil  is  in  a  better 
condition,  besides  it  will  relieve  the  pressure  of 
spring  work.  There  is  no  gain  in  the  time  of  fruit¬ 
ing  by  planting  now,  unless  the  plants  are  pot- 
grown  and  are  set  out  without  any  disturbance  to 
the  roots.  When  the  ground  begins  to  freeze  the 
bed  should  be  covered  with  litter,  marsh  hay,  straw, 
etc.,  putting  it  only  slightly  over  the  plants,  that 
they  may  not  be  smothered.  In  setting,  fifteen 
inches  between  the  rows  will  be  the  distance  most 
suitable  for  working  a  narrow  cultivator  among 
the  plants.  Exercise  care  in  selecting  good  sorts. 

Blackberries. — It  is  best  to  set  them  in  the  fall,  as 
they  start  so  early  in  the  spring,  placing  the  plants 
6  to  8  feet  apart.  The  Snyder  is  coming  into  favor. 

Raspberries  should  also  be  put  out  in  the  fall,  for 
the  same  reason  as  for  blackberries  mentioned 
above.  Set  the  plants  in  rows  about  4  by  4  feet. 

Grapes. — The  grape-shears  should  be  used  in 
picking,  as  it  allows  the  bunch  to  be  cut  without 
handling  to  deface  the  bloom.  The  Concord,  and 
similar  thin-skinned  varieties  will  keep  but  a  short 
time.  The  Catawba,  Isabella,  Diana,  and  other 
thick-skinned  varieties  may,  with  care  in  packing, 
be  kept  until  midwinter.  Grapes  should  be  picked 
in  shallow  trays,  and  left  in  a  cool  room  for  a  few 
days,  for  the  skin  to  toughen,  then  pack  in  3  to  5- 
pound  boxes,  filling  from  the  bottom,  and  tacking 
it  on  with  slight  pressure.  Label  the  opposite  side 
which  will  be  the  one  to  be  opened.  The  vines 
should  be  pruned  so  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen. 

Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

The  principal  work  of  the  month,  in  this  depart¬ 
ment,  will  be  caring  for  the  crops  that  are  stored, 
and  preparing  for  the  early  spring  crops.  All  rub¬ 
bish  should  be  cleared  up  and  the  ground  manured 
and  plowed  to  aid  in  the  spring  work. 

Cold  Frames  should  be  made  for  cabbages,  let¬ 
tuce,  etc.  Light  and  dry  soil  in  a  sheltered  place 
should  be  chosen.  A  rich  soil  is  not  demanded,  as 
the  plants  are  to  be  simply  protected,  not  grown, 
during  the  winter.  The  object  of  cold  frames  is  to 
protect  plants  that  would  otherwise  be  killed  by 
the  frequent  changes  of  the  weather — nottogrow 
them.  If  the  frames  are  to  be  used  afterwards  for 
growing  plants,  then  a  rich  soil  is  required.  A  plank 
of  about  12  inches  wide  makes  the  rear  of  the 
frame,  and  one  8  inches  high  does  for  the  front,  and 
far  enough  apart  to  hold  the  sashes  by  their  ends. 
Two  strips  should  pass  from  front  to  rear, where  two 
sashes  meet,  for  them  to  slide  upon.  The  sashes 
should  not  be  put  on  until  the  weather  requires  it. 
in  the  South,  ridges  of  earth  running  east  and  west 
serve  the  same  purpose,  and  take  the  place  of  cold 
frames  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  northern  States. 

Roots. — Parsnips  and  Salsify  improve  by  being 
frozen.  Beets  and  carrots  are  injured,  and  should 
be  dug  before  the  freezing  weather  sets  in.  A 
supply  for  table  use  may  be  packed  in  dry  earth,  in 
boxes  or  barrels,  and  put  in  the  cellar  —  the 
rest  should  go  into  the  root-cellar  or  pits.  The 
filling  up  of  the  cellar  of  the  dwelling  with  various 
kinds  of  roots,  fruits,  etc.,  is  objectionable,  as 
foul  gases  are  continually  rising  through  the  house 
and  making  the  air  impure. 

Pits  must  be  made  where  it  is  dry  and  water  will 
not  stand  on  the  bottom.  The  most  convenient 
form  is  a  trench  3  or  4  feet  deep,  and  6  feet  wide, 
and  as  long  as  needed.  The  roots  may  be  put  in 
sections  with  a  cross  wall  of  earth  between  each. 
In  this  way  a  portion  of  the  roots  may  be  taken 
out  without  disturbing  the  rest  of  the  pit. 

Asparagus. — The  tops  should  be  cut  and  burned, 
and  a  dressing  of  coarse  manure  applied  to  the  bed. 

Beans. — Lift  the  Limas,  poles  and  all,  at  the  first 
frost,  and  put  them  under  a  shed  where  they  may 
be  kept  fresh  for  some  time.  The  ripe  po-ds  should 
be  gathered  and  shelled  for  winter  use. 
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Beets  should  be  dug  before  the  frosts,  and  stored 
in  pits.  The  tops  may  be  fed  to  the  cows. 

Cabbage. — Gather  before  the  frosts  come,  and  put 
them  in  pits  or  trenches.  Cabbages  set  with  heads 
down  and  covered  with  earth,  will  keep  well. 

Carrots,  like  beets,  should  be  dug  before  the 
frosts  come,  and  stored  in  root-cellars  or  pits. 

Celery  not  yet  earthed  up  should  be  attended  to. 
First  bring  the  leaves  together,  and  draw  the  earth 
to  them  with  the  hand,  to  hold  them  in  an  upright 
position.  A  portion  for  early  use  may  be  banked 
up  now  to  the  top  of  the  leaf-stalks. 

Lettuce. — Sow  in  cold  frame  for  early  spring  use. 

Onions.—  If  sown  in  the  fall  the  young  plants 
must  be  covered  with  litter  to  keep  the  frost  from 
heaving  them  out  of  the  ground. 

Parsnips. — Dig  enough  for  present  use  and  store 
in  the  cellar,  and  leave  the  rest  in  the  ground, 
where  the  frost  will  sweeten  and  improve  them. 

Spinach. — Thin  as  required  for  use,  giving  the 
plants  to  be  wintered  a  plenty  of  room.  Keep 
clean  of  weeds  to  insure  a  good  crop. 

Squashes. — Gather  before  the  frost  injures  them, 
and  handle  carefully  to  avoid  bruising.  Use  the 
least  ripe  first,  and  store  the  others  in  a  cool  place. 

Sweet  Potatoes  should  be  dug  so  soon  as  the  leaves 
are  injured,  and  placed  where  it  is  warm  and  dry. 

Tomatoes. — When  danger  from  light  frosts  is  ap¬ 
prehended,  the  season  may  be  prolonged  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  plants,  or  some  of  them,  by  cloths  or 
papers.  Some  pull  up  their  vines  and  hang  them 
up  in  sheds,  etc.,  for  the  same  purpose..  Secure  the 
green  tomatoes  in  sufficient  quantities  for  spiced 
and  other  pickles,  before  the  frost  injures  them. 

Flower  Garden  and  I. a w  11. 

A  mistake  is  made  by  many  in  ceasing  to  care  for 
the  Flower  Garden  as  soon  as  the  first  frosts  come, 
as  they  thereby  deprive  themselves  of  some  weeks 
of  enjoyment.  In  the  climate  of  New  York  City, 
late  September  or  early  October  usually  brings 
frosts  that  are  heavy  enough  to  demoralize  the  Co¬ 
leuses,  and  like  tender  plants,  while  the  more 
robust  ones,  Geraniums,  etc.,  are  but  slightly  in¬ 
jured.  After  a  few  mornings  of  these  early  frosts, 
it  often  happens  that  there  is  a  whole  month  of 
good  weather,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  year.  Let 
he  delicate  plants  go  and  give  all  the  more  care  to 
those  that  may  be  saved  with  a  little  pains  taken 
in  protecting  them.  The  tender  plants  that  have 
been  killed  by  the  frosts  should  be  removed  at  once. 

Dahlias  are  spoiled  by  the  first  hard  frost.  Cut  the 
stalks  near  the  ground  and  lift  the  roots,  selecting 
a  warm  day,  and  doing  the  work  in  the  morning 
that  the  roots  may  dry  all  day  in  the  sun  before 
putting  them  away.  Be  sure  to  securely  label 
the  different  varieties,  and  put  them  away  in  a 
cellar  that  is  suitable  for  keeping  potatoes. 

Cannas. — The  roots  should  be  dug  before  the 
foliage  is  killed  by  the  frosts,  otherwise  it  will  be 
difficult  to  keep  them  through  the  winter.  It  is 
better  to  lose  a  little  of  the  beauty  by  early  dig¬ 
ging  than  to  have  the  roots  injured.  The  roots 
must  not  be  allowed  to  wither  before  putting  them 
in  a  dry  warm  place  for  the  winter. 

Chrysanthemums  that  are  to  flower  in-doors  should 
be  potted  at  once.  Those  that  are  to  bloom  in  the 
borders  shoqld  be  tied  up  and  kept  in  good  shape. 

Spring  Bulbs  should  be  planted  as  soon  as  they 
can  be  obtained  from  the  dealers.  Double  Tulips 
are  very  showy,  and  are  deserving  of  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  they  receive.  The  beds  for  the  bulbs 
should  be  enriched  with  old  well-rotted  manure. 

Tender  Bulbs ,  like  Tiger-flowers,  Gladioluses,  etc., 
must  be  lifted  before  the  ground  freezes,  and  stored 
in  a  cool  place.  Tuberoses  yet  to  bloom  may  be 
lifted  and  put  into  boxes  of  earth  and  placed  in  the 
greenhouse  or  a  sunny  window. 

Straw  and  Leaves  make  an  excellent  covering  to 
plants  of  doubtful  hardiness.  Such  a  protection 
will  cause  a  stronger  bloom  in  the  spring  and  make 
the  grounds  look  neater  for  raking  up  of  the  leaves. 

Walks. — This  is  a  good  time  to  make  or  improve 
the  walks.  A  thoroughly-made  walk  is  a  perma¬ 


nent  improvement,  and  is  the  only  kind  that  pays 
in  the  long  run,  to  make  anywhere  on  the  ground. 

Finally. — Do  everything  that  in  any  way  pre¬ 
pares  for  winter,  or  will  aid  in  the  busy  spring. 

Greenhouse  and  Window  Plants. 

The  greenhouse  before  this  should  have  been  put 
in  readiness,  that  there  may  be  no  delay  in  bringing 
in  the  plants  when  the  time  comes.  Soil,  labels, 
moss,  pots,  and  all  other  needed  articles  should  be 
on  hand  ready  for  use,  and  in  sufficient  quantity. 

Bulbs  for  flowering  in  pots  should  be  potted  as 
soon  as  obtained ;  the  soil  should  be  rich,  made 
loose  with  a  plenty  of  clean  sand,  after  which  the 
pots  and  plants  may  be  placed  in  a  cool  and  dark 
cellar  to  form  a  good  growth  of  roots. 

Window  Plants. — The  necessity  of  a  gradual 
change  must  be  emphasized  in  removing  plants 
from  the  open  air  to  the  dwelling  rooms.  It  is 
best  to  place  the  plants  in  a  room  where  there  is  no 
fire,  and  one  that  can  be  opened  during  the  day. 
After  a  while  the  plants  may  be  taken  to  the  close 
living-room,  in  which  there  is  a  fire. 

Hardy  Plants  can  be  forced  in  window  culture, 
and  deserve  more  attention  than  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  Among  these  are  Dicentra  (Bleeding 
Heart),  Astilbe  Japouica,  Lily  of  the  Valley.  All 
such  should  be  taken  up  at  once  and  potted,  and 
kept  in  a  pit  or  cellar  until  late  in  January  or  Feb¬ 
ruary,  or  later  ;  when  brought  out  for  bloom,  they 
should  at  first  receive  water  rather  sparingly. 

Seeds  of  Annuals  may  be  sown ;  Candytuft,  Sweet 
Alyssum,  and  Mignonette,  and  other  pretty  annu¬ 
als,  are  always  in  demand  for  cut-flowers. 

Hanging  Baskets,  made  up  with  new  plants,  should 
be  well  watered  and  kept  in  the  shade  for  a  few 
days.  Do  not  place  them  in  the  confined  air  of 
heated  living-rooms  until  too  cold  to  remain  outside. 


Bee  Notes  for  October. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT. 

The  Honey  Crop.— The  yield  of  honey  from  Bass¬ 
wood  and  other  sources,  in  this  section,  has  not  equalled 
our  expectations.  During  the  last  days  of  J une  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  honey,  from  basswood,  promised  to  be  abundant, 
but  it  was  very  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  cut  short. 
Reports  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  indicate  a 
small  crop.  We  judge  it  to  he  less  than  oue-half  the 
usual  average ;  many  report  an  entire  failure.  In  our 
own  apiaries  we  secure  over  15,000  pounds  from  176  colo¬ 
nies.  Thus  far  we  have  taken  from  the  three  selected 
swarms  as  follows:  July  10th,  No.  1,  77Jlhs.,  No.  2,  Ofi* 
lbs.,  No.  3. 83i  lbs.;  July  13th,  No.  1,  41  lbs.,  No.  2, 41  lbs., 
No.  3,  55 lbs.;  July  19th,  No.  1, 12  lbs.,  No.  2.  18  lbs.,  No. 
3,  21  lbs.  After  the  last  date  given  we  removed  the 
swarms,  with  others,  to  where  Buckwheat,  Golden  Rod, 
and  Eupatorium  are  found  in  greater  abundance  than 
around  the  summer  stands  nearer  home. 

Fall  Pasturage.— The  subject  of  fall  pasturage  is  of 
considerable  importance,  as  with  a  fair  yield  of  honey  at 

this  season,  breed¬ 
ing  will  be  con¬ 
tinued, and  thus  one 
of  the  essentials  for 
successful  winter¬ 
ing  is  secured.  It 
will  therefore  be 
found  profitable  to 
study  the  sources 
from  which  a  yield 
may  be  expected. 
In  many  sections 
buckwheat  is  the 
chief  dependence 
for  late  honey.  In 
other  localities,  like 
our  own  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley, 
Melilot  or  Sweet 
Clover,  shown  in 
fig.  1,  is  of  great 
importance.  But 
more  generally,  we 
think  that  the  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  gathered 
chiefly  from  Golden  Rod,  fig.  2,  and  Eupatorium,  shown 
in  fig-  3.  These  wild  plants  can  he  found  upon  rough 
waste  land,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country. 

Fall  Management.— If  surplus  boxes  have  not  been 
removed  as  directed  last  month,  it  should  he  attended  to 
at  once.  If  swarms  have  been  supplied  with  extra 


combs  for  extracting,  they  should  be  removed  and  packed 
safely  away  for  use  another  season.  The  value  of  these 
combs,  as  well  as  those  taken  from  piece  boxes,  cannot 


Fig.  2.— THE  COMMON  GOLDEN  ROD. 

be  over-estimated,  consequently  great  care  should  b« 
taken  to  preserve  them.  Mice  and  rats  should  be  care¬ 
fully  excluded.  If  disturbed  by  the  destructive  moth, 
the  removed  combs  should  be  smoked  with  brimstone. 


An  error  appear  in  Notes 
mislead  the  uninformed. 
It  shouldread,  “the combs 
should  be  watched,  and 
not,  “the  combs  in  the 
brood  -  nest  should  be 
watched.”  There  is  no 
danger  of  combs  in  the 
brood-nest  of  good  swarms 
being  injured  by  the 
moth,  at  this  season,  and 
if  weak  ones  were  disturb¬ 
ed,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  examine  them  and  re¬ 
move  the  moth  larvae,  as 
by  smoking  with  brim¬ 
stone,  the  brood  of  the 
bees  would  also  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  When  boxes  and 
extra  combs  are  removed, 
close  all  upward  and 
downward  ventilation, and 
if  the  entrance  is  too 
large,  make  it  smaller. 
This  will  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  hive  warm,  and  f 


for  September,  which  might 


continued  breeding. 


Marketing  Honey. — In  marketing  honey  use  every 
precaution  to  make  it  neat  and  attractive.  Directions 
for  preparing  and  casing  honey  for  market,  will  be 
found  in  the  American  Agriculturist  for  October,  1879. 


Questions  and  Answers. 

Hanging  and  Standing  Frames.— “Do  you  not  crush 
more  bees,  and  are  you  not  more  liable  to  kill  the  queen 
with  the  Quinby  standing  frame,  than  with  the  hanging 
frame?” — We  consider  the  standing  frame  quite  as  de¬ 
sirable,  yet  we,  as  well  as  others,  in  answering  such 
questions,  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  every 
bee-keeper  becomes  most  familiar  with  whatever  style  of 
hive  he  adopts,  and,  naturally,  can  handle  it  better  than 
any  other,  until  he  acquires  a  larae  experience. 

Opening  Hives. — “How  often  should  a  beginner  open 
his  hives?”— Just  as  often  as  practical  operations  re¬ 
quire  him  to  do  so. 

Bees  in  a  Garret.— A  correspondent  in  N.  J.  comes 
with  the  old  question  of  the  desirability  of  keeping  bees 
in  a  garret.  This  story  of  arranging  bees  in  a  room  in  a 
garret  where  they  will  not  swarm,  and  where  the  owner 
can  go  and  cut  out  cards  of  honey  for  family  use,  at  any 
time,  is  a  very  old  one,  and  belongs  with  that  other  old 
story  of  the  immense  swarm  of  bees  somewhere  in  the 
rocks,  where  bees  pour  forth  in  masses,  and  honey  may 
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be  found  by  the  ton.  As  regards  keeping  bees  in  an 
attic  or  upper  room,  or  even  upon  a  roof,  they  may  be 
so  kept,  if  some  practical  hive  is  properly  arranged  in 
such  a  location.  There  are  even  some  advantages  de¬ 
rived,  where  but  few  hives  are  kept.  But  all  things 
taken  into  consideration,  it  :s  preferable  to  have  the 
bees  placed  somewhere  near  the  ground. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Text-Book  on  Agriculture  Wanted. 

The  impression  is  gaining  ground  among  thoughtful 
persons,  that  children  who  are  to  become  farmers  should 
have  a  primary  education  that  will  fit  them  for  their 
future  occupation,  as  much  as  those  who  are  to  become 
merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  and  that  the  public  schools 
should  teach  the  principles  of  agriculture  as  well  as 
those  of  business  life.  In  view  of  a  probable  demand  for 
such  a  work,  the  Orange  Judd  Company  offer  A  Prize 
of  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  the  manuscript  of 
the  best  elementary  work  that  will  give  children  an  idea 
of  the  principles  underlying  the  practice  of  Agriculture 
that  is  suited  to  the  United  States.  The  work  should  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children  of  the  age  of  fifteen 
and  over,  and  must  not  exceed  200  12mo,  pages.  The 
work  should  give  the  best  practice  in  agriculture,  and 
the  reasons  for  the  same  so  plainly  that  they  may  be 
understood  by  youth,  without  requiring  a  knowledge  of 
chemistry,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  avoiding  the  use  of 
technical  language.  Manuscripts  should  be  designated 
by  some  name  or  mark,  and  be  accompanied  by  the  real 
name  in  a  sealed  envelope  ;  they  should  be  presented  on 
or  before  January  31st,  1881.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Judges,  none  of  the  manuscripts  offered  are  deserving  of 
the  reward,  the  offer  will  be  renewed ;  the  successful 
manuscript  to  be  the  property  of  the  Orange  Judd  Co. 

Reliable  Business  men,  those  who  have 
both  the  ability  and  the  intention  to  do  what  they 
promise,  are  the  only  ones  invited  to  use  the  business- 
pages  of  this  journal,  and  those  in  charge  or  that  depart¬ 
ment  are  under  positive  instructions  to  admit  no  others 
at  any  price;  and  they  try  to  live  up  to  it,  and  generally 
do,  though  once  in  a  while  they  may  make  a  mistake — to 
err  is  human— but  this  seldom  occurs.  We  could  make  a 
fortune  in  a  single  year,  and  supply  the  paper  at  lower 
rates,  if  the  advertising  pages  were  thrown  open  to  those 
who  gladly  pay  high  prices,  as  they  can  afford  to, 
because  they  give  little  for  much.  But  we  mean  our  ad¬ 
vertising  pages  shall  be  a  valuable  source  of  trustworthy 
information  to  our  readers. —When  ordering  from,  of  cor 
responding  with  any  of  our  advertisers,  or  Bending  for 
catalogues,  etc.,  it  is  well  to  state  that  you  are  a  reader 
of  this  Journal.  They  will  know  what  we  expect,  and 
what  you  expect  of  them  as  to  prompt  and  fair  treatment. 

Tlie  Fairs,  Complimentary  ’rickets,  etc. 

—One  of  the  laws  of  Natural  Philosophy  is,  that  a  body 
cannot  be  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and  with  this 
law  in  action  we  are  forced  to  decline  a  majority  of  the 
invitations.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  realize  the  lm 
possibility  of  attending  many  of  these  useful  exhi 
bitions,  as  we  always  feel  well  paid  in  old  friendships  re¬ 
newed,  information  gained,  etc.  To  all  who  have  sent 
us  premium  lists,  tickets,  and  extended  other  courtesies, 
we  tender  our  hearty  thanks,  and  hope  that  every  fair 
State  County,  District,  and  Town,  may  be  a  perfect 
success.  A  list  of  the  October  Fairs  is  given  on  page  447. 

Deatli  of  Albert  J.  Meyer,- Brigadier  General 
A,  J.  Meyer,  Chief  Signal  Officer  United  States  Army, 
and  widely  and  familiarly  known  as  “Old  Probabilities," 
died  at  Buffalo,  August  24.  While  on  duty  as  an  assists 
ant  surgeon  in  the  army  on  the  Texan  frontier,  where  a 
broad  level  plain  and  clear  atmosphere  offered  superior 
facilities  for  signaling  by  vision,  Dr.  Meyer’s  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  possible  advantages  that  might  result 
from  a  system  of  night  signals  in  army  and  even  navy 
operations.  As  the  result  of  his  study  and  investigation 
he  published  in  1858  his  ‘  Manual  of  Signals  for  the 
United  States  Army  and  Navy.”  Dr.  Meyer  was  soon  ap¬ 
pointed  Chief  Signal  Officer  (1860),  and  became  actively 
engaged  in  developing  a  special  signal  service  for  the 


army.  His  service  during  the  war  was  of  great  import¬ 
ance.  An  instance  of  this  was  the  saving  of  Allatoona, 
Ga.,  in  1804,  by  bringing  troops  by  signals  in  time  to  re¬ 
lieve  the  post,  the  message  being  sent  over  the  heads  of 
the  surrounding  enemy.  After  the  war  General  Meyer 
was  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  telegraphic  com¬ 
munications  with  military  posts  on  the  frontier,  5,000 
miles  of  telegraph  lines  having  been  built  under  his 
supervision.  By  act  of  Congress  in  the  spring  of  1870, 
he  was  charged  with  the  important  duty  of  developing  a 
national  system  of  meteorological  observations,  and  the 
success  of  the  system,  which  was  developed  with  remark¬ 
able  rapidity  under  his  admirable  management,  has  led 
to  a  uniform  international  system  of  simultaneous  me¬ 
teorological  observations  over  a  large  part  of  the  north¬ 
ern  hemisphere.  The  work  which  “Old  Probabilities”  has 
so  thoroughly  pushed  forward  must  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
all  classes  of  people,  but  to  none  more  than  to  the  farm 
ers,  who  may  well  feel  grateful  to  General  Meyer  for  his 
services,  and  only  wish  he  had  been  spared  for  a  longer 
life  of  usefulness  among  his  fellow  men. 

diaries  1L.  Flint,  Resigned.— Mr.  Flint,  who 
from  the  first  has  filled  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  has  resigned, 
and  Mr.  John  E.  Russell,  of  Leicester,  has  been  elected 
in  his  place.  Mr.  Flint  has  long  been  the  mainspring 
and  balance  wheel  of  Massachusetts  agricultural  work, 
and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  have  rest  from  the  routine 
of  official  work,  which  he  has  done  with  such  credit  to 
himself,  the  State,  and  all  concerned  in  agriculture. 

Windmills  for  Thrashing.—"  O.  V.,”  Mont¬ 
gomery  County,  Pa.— The  very  large  windmills  have 
power  enough  for  thrashing,  and  when  they  are  needed  for 
other  purposes  on  the  farm  might  be  used  economically 
for  this  purpose,  and  are  doubtless  occasionally  so  used. 

Advantages  of  Draining.— The  intelligent 
farmer  understands  very  well  the  importance  of  remov¬ 
ing  the  excess  of  water  from  his  soil.  It  makes  the  soil 
warmer ;  the  sun’s  heat  falling  on  a  wet  soil  is  used  up 
in  changing  the  water  into  vapor,  and  does  not  warm  the 
plant  as  it  otherwise  would.  Drainage  allows  a  free  ac¬ 
cess  of  air  through  the  soil,  an  important  condition  of 
the  best  growth  of  agricultural  plants.  A  longer  season 
is  also  given — the  drained  land  can  often  be  worked  con¬ 
siderably  earlier  in  spring  and  also  later  in  the  fall. 


Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Science. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  So¬ 
ciety,  held  at  Rochester  in  1879,  a  number  of  gentlemen 
met  in  consultation  over  the  needs  of  better  farming, 
and  to  devise  means  for  extending  the  Science  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  “  They  recognized  the  need  of  an  educated  public 
sentiment  in  order  to  secure  progress  in  agricultural  pur¬ 
suits,  and  were  aware  that  the  hope  of  agricultural  pro¬ 
gress  was  in  enlisting  the  efforts  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  intellectual  classes.”  A  preliminary  association  was 
formed,  the  prime  object  of  which,  as  stated  in  the  call, 
“  shall  be  the  promotion  of  Agriculture  by  fostering  in¬ 
vestigation  in  science  applied  to  Agriculture.” 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  Boston,  a  number  of  the 
same  gentlemen,  with  others  specially  interested  in  the 
promotion  of  Agriculture,  met  together,  and,  after  delib¬ 
erating  upon  the  plans  that  had  been  proposed  by  various 
gentlemen,  formed  themselves  into  the  “  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Agricultural  Science.”  The  organization 
at  present  is  a  provisional  one,  and  assumes  much  the 
nature  of  the  “  Entomological  Club,”  in  being  made  up 
largely  of  members  of  the  A.  A.  A.  S.,  and  will  meet  on 
stated  days  in  the  same  city,  and  at  the  same  time  as  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science. 
It  is  the  intention  of  this  new  Society  to  limit  its  number 
to  40  or  50  members,  and  hopes  it  may  make  its  influence 
felt,  and  in  time  come  to  be  regarded  as  an  authority  in 
the  field  of  Agriculture,  as  does  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  in  its  special  domain. 

Among  the  members  present  were  Prof.  G.  C.  Cald¬ 
well,  of  Cornell  University  ;  Prof.  M.  C.  Fernald,  Maine 
State  Agricultural  College  ;  Profs.  R.  C.  Kedzie,  W.  J. 
Beal,  and  A.  J.  Cook,  of  Michigan  Agricultural  College ; 
Dr.  A.  R.  LeDoux,  formerly  in  charge  of  ihe  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station,  North  Carolina  ;  Dr.W.  G.  Farlo  w,  of 
Harvard  University;  Dr.E.  Lewis  Sturtevant,  and  others. 
The  new  Society  has  the  hearty  co-operation  of  Profs.  S. 
W.  Johnson  and  W.  II.  Brewer,  of  Yale  College ;  J.  J. 
Thomas,  Patrick  Barry,  L.  B.  Arnold,  and  other  scientific 
men  who  have  deep  sympathies  in  advanced  agriculture. 
Prof.  W.  J.  Beal  was  chosen  President,  and  Dr.  E.  Lewis 
Sturtevant,  Secretary.  These  gentlemen,  with  Prof.  G.  C. 
Caldwell,  form  a  committee  to  develop  plans  of  work,  etc. 
Assuming  little,  in  a  quiet,  inobtrusive  way,  this  small 
band  of  earnest  workers  may  do  much  in  the  field  of 
practical,  progressive,  and  intellectual  agriculture. 


The  Long  Year. 

Read  This.— Fourteen  Months. 


All  Mew  Subscribers  for  1881,  whose 
subscriptions  come  to  hand  during  this 
month  (October),  will  receive  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  No¬ 
vember  and  December  of  this  year  with¬ 
out  extra  charge. 

The  above  applies  to  All  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  from  ivhatever  source  received — 
including  Premium  Clubs. 

Those  too  distant  to  receive  this  num¬ 
ber  before  October  3 1 ,  will  be  allowed 
10  days  after  its  reception  in  due  course 
of  mail,  to  take  advantage  of  the  above 
in  presenting  the  paper  to  their  friends. 

The  Premium  List. 

September  Supplement. 

The  Supplement  of  last  month’s  paper  should  be 
preserved  for  reference  by  all  who  received  it,  as  a 
descriptive  list  of  good  Articles  and  choice  Books, 
all  useful.  There  is  hardly  a  family  in  the  whole 
country  that  does  not  desire  and  need  one  or  more 
of  these  articles  as  a  premium,  or  by  purchase. 

There  is  not  a  town  or  neighborhood  in  all  the 
country  where  one  or  more  persons  of  a  little  en¬ 
terprise,  may  not  secure  one,  two,  or  three  of  these 
excellent  premium  articles  without  money  outlay, 
and  at  the  same  time  confer  a  real  benefit  upon 
every  person  they  shall  gather  into  a  premium  list 
of  subscribers,  and  readers.  It  only  needs  the  will 
— the  determination — to  do  it,  and  it  will  be  ac¬ 
complished. 

TBIIS  MONTH  is  a  good  time  for  the 
work.  Remember  that  all  new  names  for  1881,  re¬ 
ceived  in  this  month  of  October,  are  entered  at 
once  to  receive  the  paper  for  November  and  De¬ 
cember  without  extra  charge.  This  applies  to  all 
new  subscribers,  including  premium  lists. 

Upm1  N.  15. — Premium  lists  containing  two  or 
more  names,  may  be  made  up  of  both  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  and  old  ones  renewing  for  another  year. 
For  other  particulars,  see  Premiitni  List  in 
Supplement  of  the  September  American  Agricul¬ 
turist.  Any  one  not  having  received  it,  will  be 
supplied  on  application. 
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Tenant  Farming  Again. 

The  able  remarks  about  Tenant  Farming  in  the 
August  number  of  the  American  Agriculturist  attracted 
my  attention,  and,  as  it  so  well  accorded  with  my  own 
views,  I  thought  I  would  give  you  my  ideas  of  the  cause 
of  failure  of  agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I  am  a  tenant  farmer,  and  I  frequently  hear  intelligent 
people  talking  about  the  rescue  of  certain  lands  from  the 
“careless  hands  of  tenants.”  I  also  see  occasional  arti¬ 
cles  to  the  same  effect ;  but,  as  you  say,  why  have  not 
these  things  a  remedy  ?  and  if  so,  why  has  the  remedy 
not  been  applied  ?  There  are  many  tenants,  who  have 
the  right  kind  of  landlords,  that  do  succeed,  and  their 
landlords  find  a  handsome  return  for  all  they  invest  on 
their  farms  ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  the  case.  The  tenant  system  of  farming  in  this 
country  is  generally  defective,  but  that  it  is  all  the  fault 
of  the  tenants  is  not  true.  No  doubt  there  are  careless 
tenants  as  well  as  careless  men  engaged  in  anything  else, 
but  an  individual  class  should  not  shoulder  all  the  blame, 
when  the  defect  is  from  general  causes.  Tenant  farmers 
are,  as  a  rule,  men  of  ordinary  intelligence  and  moderate 
desires,  and  generally  disposed  to  act  fairly  and  honestly 
towards  the  owners  of  land,  but  when  they  find  no  dis¬ 
position  on  the  owners’  part  to  help  shoulder  the  bur¬ 
dens,  they  are  apt  to  try  and  make  it  as  light  as  possible 
for  themselves,  and  where  one  landlord  does  not  please, 
another  is  looked  for.  Therefore,  to  be  brief,  I  would  say 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  in  short  leases ,  when,  under  a 
better  understanding,  we  might  have  our  differences  ad¬ 
justed  without  changing  landlords.  The  cause,  I  think, 
of  short  leases  is  generally  a  want  of  confidence  in  each 
other.  Many  owners  of  land  get  good  tenants,  but  the 
reputed  carelessness  causes  distrust,  and  that  distrust 
often  engenders  selfishness.  The  tenant  has  but  a  short 
lease,  and  cannot  afford  to  put  on  more  than  he  expects 
to  get  off  the  land,  for  he  may  have  to  leave  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  let  some  one  else  reap  the  benefit  of  his  la¬ 
bor  ;  whereas,  had  he  the  assurance  of  a  longer  tenure, 
he  might  go  on  improving,  with  proper  assistance  from 
the  owner,  from  year  to  year,  feeling  that  he  was  not  only 
working  for  the  benefit  of  the  landlord,  but  that  he  was 
doing  the  best  for  himself  at  the  same  time.  In  chang¬ 
ing,  the  landlord  often  gets  a  worse  tenant,  and  the  ten¬ 
ant  a  worse  landlord,  and  both  are  dissatisfied. 

I  am  on  a  small  farm,  and  know  I  could  do  better  on  a 
larger  one,  but,  because  of  the  bad  system  of  farming 
here,  and  more  especially  the  bad  tenant  arrangements, 
I  shall  be  careful  how  I  change,  as  I  might  do  worse.  In 
this  section  the  landlords  do  not  like  to  do  anything  for 
their  lands,  except  to  be  sure  that  the  tenants  sow  and 
reap,  and  the  tenants  try  to  sow  as  little  as  possible  for 
the  owners’  benefit.  This  is  all  wrong,  and  there  is  no 
real  reason  for  it.  Let  the  owners  of  land  make  up  their 
minds  to  have  longer  leases  and  better  tenants,  and  do 
what  they  ought  for  their  lands,  not  expecting  tenants  to 
do  all,  and  be  assured  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the 
discord  and  carelessness  of  to-day  will  be  forgotten.  I 
admit  that  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  gone  on  so 
long  that,  like  all  other  evils,  it  will  have  to  be  gradually 
rooted  out,  as  no  arbitrary  or  forced  measures  would 
ever  be  able  to  eradicate  it.  “Tenant,”  TalbotCo.,Md. 


Spring  and  Fall  Pigs.— Pigs  littered  in  the  fall 
or  early  winter,  owing  to  the  cold  weather,  lack  of  green 
food,  etc.,  seldom  make  a  good  start,  and  in  many  cases 
are  eaten  so  soon  as  dropped  by  their  voracious  dams. 
Pigs  for  the  greatest  profit  should  come  about  the  open¬ 
ing  of  spring,  with  its  fresh  grass  and  warm  sunshine; 
they  can  then  be  ready  for  the  market  by  fall,  and  very 
few  risks  will  be  run.  For  this  end  sows  should  be  bred 
in  December  or  January.  At  one  time  large  hogs  were 
highly  prized  in  the  market,  but  now  smaller  ones  are  in 
demand,  and  such  pork  can  be  produced  at  less  expense 
per  pound  than  that  of  large  hogs.  Young  hogs  are  the 
most  profitable,  bom  in  spring  and  marketed  in  the  fall. 

■White  or  Yellow  Corn  for  Feeding.— 

“N.  W.  Y.,”  Hunterdon  County,  N.  J.  After  studying 
all  the  analyses  of  corn  we  have  access  to,  we  cannot 
find  that  color  is  an  indication  of  quality  which  can  be 
depended  upon  at  all.  The  Flint  corns,  however,  have  a 
slightly  higher  average  value  than  the  Dent  corns. 

Wheys  Mow  to  Use  It.— Whey  is  milk  minus 
the  cheese  that  lias  been  removed.  As  cheese  is  the  most 
highly  nitrogenous  portion  of  the  milk, it  follows  that 
whey  is  comparatively  weak  in  these  important  albumi¬ 
nous  food  elements.  Milk  being  a  perfect  food,  whey  is  a 
liquid  lacking  in  nitrogen  to  make  it  complete  as  a  food. 
In  feeding  whey  to  the  best  advantage  this  loss  of  nitro¬ 
gen  should  be  made-  good— as  far  as  such  a  loss  can  be 
made  good— by  using  some  substance  rich  in  the  ele¬ 
ment  in  conjunction  with  the  whey.  This  maybe  lin¬ 
seed  meal,  oatmeal,  wheat  middlings,  or  some  such  like 
substance.  Whey  thus  supplemented  will  be  found  to 
be  an  excellent  food  for  calves  or  pigs.  For  young  pigs 


— shoats — such  a  mixture  gives  very  excellent  returns, 
the  food  seeming  to  furnish  all  the  elements  necessary 
for  the  best  growth  of  the  animal.  The  great  objection 
to  whey  has  come  from  feeding  it  alone,  and  especially 
when  its  sugar  had  turned  to  acid  by  long  standing. 

Apple  Pudding.— “After  what  is  said  in  March 
No.,  1880,  about  apple  dumplings,  I  would  like  to  say, 
we  make  apple  puddings  that  “grandmother  appears  to 
like  as  well  as  the  dumplings  she  used  to  make,”  and 
paterfamilias,  who  is  authority  on  this  question,  fears 
no  consequent  danger  to  the  digestion,  the  only  objec¬ 
tion  being  the  crust  will  allow  of  all  the  good  cream  you 
choose  to  put  on  it.  I  use  a  gallon  milk  pan  similar  to 
fig.  3.  page  181  of  American  Agriculturist  for  May.  It 
should  be  heated  gradually  and  a  little  ashes  put  on  the 
stove  to  prevent  breaking.  Work  some  good  butter  in 
sufficient  light  dough  (yeast  bread,  no  lard  or  soda)  to 
make  a  cake  nearly  as  large  as  the  pan,  and  one  inch 
thick.  Set  it  where  it  will  rise.  Fill  the  pan  half  full 
of  apples,  pared  and  cut  in  eighths.  Add  water  to  cook 
them  and  set  on  the  stove.  Lay  over  them  the  cake, 
which  should  be  quite  light  and  gashed.  Cover  tightly. 
If  the  apples  cook  quickly  it  will  be  done  in  half  an  hour. 
Turn  quickly  on  a  large  plate— sugar  and  cream.”  * 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


Medical  matters  have 
always  formed  a  large 
share  of  the  contents 
of  our  humbug  column, 
for  the  reason  that  we 
look  upon  fraud  in  med¬ 
icine,  as  one  of  the 
most  pernicious.  A- 
mong  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  of  medical  hum¬ 
bugs,  are  those  who 
pretend  to  be  regularly  educated 
practitioners.  The  absolute  quack 
will,  by  his  pretensions,  disgust 
intelligent  persons,  but  where  one 
professes  to  be  a  regularly  edu¬ 
cated  physician,  and  to  have  a 
diploma,  there  is  no  method  by 
which  one  can  readily  satisfy  himself  that  the  so-called 
physician  has  a  right  to  his  claims.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  fact,  that  a  number  of  persons  who  have  attended 
medical  lectures  and  have,  perhaps,  even  graduated, 
should,  failing  to  become  established  as  regular  physi¬ 
cians,  fall  into  the  practice  and  way  of  quacks  and  be¬ 
come  venders  of  nostrums  and  practitioners  of  some 
Pathy  or  other.  These  persons  have  a  regular  issued 
diploma,  and  we  have  at  present  no  law  which  can  deprive 
them  of  it.  Besides  these,  there  is  another  class  who 
have  diplomas,  who  have  not  gone  through  the  trouble  of 
studying  or  even  attending  lectures.  For  a  long  time  it 
has  been  known  that  medical  diplomas  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  moderate  sum.  In  Europe  it  is  vastly  more 
difficult  for  one  to  obtain  a  medical  diploma,  than  it  is  in 
this  country,  and  the  fact  that  an  American  diploma  will 
allow  one  to  practice  in  Europe  has  given  encouragement 
to  this  sale  of  false  diplomas.  In  this  country  one  can, 
in  most  medical  colleges,  procure  a  diploma  after  two 
years  of  study,  but  this  is  not  the  case  in  Europe.  Five 
years  at  the  least,  are  required,  and  the  examinations 
there  are  vastly  more  severe  than  in  our  colleges.  In 
view  of  the  higher  standing  of  physicians  in  Europe, 
and  the  greater  difficulty  in  becoming  qualified  to  prac¬ 
tice,  many  pretenders  there  have  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  purchase  diplomas  which  have  been 
offered  by  a  pretended  medical  college  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Philadelphia  newspapers,  especially  the  “  Record,” 
which  deserves  a  great  deal  of  credit,  have  taken  the 
matter  in  hand,  and  fully  investigated  the  sale  of  bogus 
medical  diplomas  It  was  found  that  a  young  man  with 
sufficient  money,  could  be  made  a  full-fledged  doctor  and 
receive  his  diploma  with  as  much  Latin  in  it  as  in  a 
regular  one,  in  about  twenty-four  hours,  ft  appears  that 
one  Buchanan  was  the  chief  operator  in  this  diploma 
mill.  He  had  associates,  but  they  appear  to  have  played 
a  subordinate  part.  After  much,  investigation  and  ac¬ 
cumulation  of  evidence,  this  Doctor  Buchanan  was 
arrested,  but  before  his  case  came  to  trial  he  is  supposed 
to  have  committed  suicide  by  jumping  from  a  steamer. 
But  even  in  his  death  (?)  as  in  life,  he  practised  deceit,  for 
now  it  appears  that  Dr.  Buchanan  did  not  kill  himself, 
nor  did  any  one  commit  suicide,  but  an  expert  swimmer, 
hired  for  the  purpose  of  representing  Dr.  Buchanan, 
pretended  to  destroy  himself.  It  is  estimated  that 
thousands  of  these  diplomas  have  been  sold,  each  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  black  flag  to  some  piratical  chap  who  is  preying 
upon  the  health  and  pockets  of  the  community. 

While  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  this  diploma  mill 
has  been  closed,  the  fact  that  it  could  have  gone  on  suc¬ 
cessfully  for  so  iong  a  time,  shows  that  our  laws  in  such 
matters  are  not  so  strict  as  they  should  be.  Indeed  the 


sale  of  false  diplomas  might  have  continued  for  a  long 
time  to  come,  had  not  the  number  of  American  diplomas, 
in  possession  of  foreigners,  aroused  the  attention  of 
European  authorities  and  the  matter  was  made  a  subject 
of  complaint  to  our  Ministers  abroad  who  communicated 
the  facts  to  our  own  government.  It  would  be  better 
for  the  health  of  the  community  were  the  laws  regulat¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  medicine  and  the  sale  of  drugs  vastly 
more  stringent  than  they  are  at  present.  Indeed  in  some 
States  there  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  any  laws  on  the 
subject.  While  the  possession  of  a  diploma  is  not  abso¬ 
lute  evidence  of  skill  on  the  part  of  its  possessor,  yet  it 
shows  that  the  holder  has  had  opportunities  to  qualify 
himself  to  practice  medicine ;  while  the  possession  of 
one  of  these  bogus  documents  merely  shows  that  a  man 
had  money  enough  to  purchase  it. 

HUMBUG  LAWYERS. 

There  are  some  lawyers  who  are  in  very  small  busi¬ 
ness,  and  we  would  suggest  to  one  in  particular  who  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  wiitiDg  threatening  letters  in  behalf  of  a  quack 
medicine  vender,  that  he  must  be  careful  not  to  write 
anything  that  he  wouldn’t  like  to  see  in  print.  We  do 
not  know  that  we  can  prevent  his  writing  such  letters, 
but  we  can  shame  him  out  of  it  by  publishing  some  of 
them.  He  had  better  take  this  as  a  warning. 

GAMBLING  IN  WHEAT. 

Since  the  closing  up  of  the  swindling  stock  broker 
establishments,  other  ways  of  speculation  appear  to  have 
been  found.  The  desire  to  engage  in  a  game  of  chance 
(the  spirit  of  gambling)  appears  to  be  more  general  than 
people  are  aware  of.  Lotteries,  though  positively  for¬ 
bidden  by  law,  flourish  in  all  our  cities,  there  being  a 
large  portion  of  the  community  who  are  not  only  not 
opposed  to  them,  but  who  participate  and  take  the 
chances  in  them.  Indeed  it  seems  very  difficult  to  con¬ 
trol  this  matter  by  law,  there  being  so  many  ways  to 
evade  what  appears  to  be  very  strict  legislation.  In  a 
New  England  town  a  local  law  was  very  strict  for  the 
suppression  of  gambling  of  all  kinds.  The  various 
games  by  which  the  people  had  been  accustomed  to 
gamble,  being  enumerated  in  the  law.  It  was  supposed 
that  every  known  game  was  prohibited,  but  one  day  two 
men  were  seen  at  a  table  each  with  a  dollar  bill  in  front 
of  him,  and  upon  each  bill  was  a  lump  of  sugar.  The 
owner  of  the  lump  of  sugar  upon  which  a  fly  first  lighted, 
won  the  game  and  took  both  bills. 

When  stock  gambling  was  suppressed,  other  methods 
of  speculation  appeared.  Operators,  even  if  not  the 
same,  evidently  of  the  same  class  as  the  “Put and  Call  ” 
brokers,  are  now  sending  their  circulars  over  the  coun¬ 
try  giving  people  an  opportunity  to  bet  upon  the  price 
of  cotton  and  of  grain  and  other  commodities. 

Look  out  for  the  New  York  Seed  Company,  a  name 
taken  by  one  of  these  speculating  concerns.  They  send 
out  blanks  which  allow  one  to  bet  upon  the  price  of 
wheat  at  some  future  day.  One  of  our  friends  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  blank  of  this  kind,  writes  to  us  in  astonishment 
that  the  parties  do  not  state  what  variety  of  wheat  the 
Seed  Company  propose  to  deal  in.  There  is  no  danger 
that  any  one  will  get  taken  in  by  these  wheat  and  cot¬ 
ton  speculators,  who  does  not  really  desire  to  gamble  in 
this  manner. 

PEDDLING  CLOCKS. 

The  business  of  peddling  clocks  did  not  die  out  with 
Sam  Slick.  Clock  peddlers  are  said  to  be  especially 
numerous  in  some  of  the  Southern  States.  One  of  Sam 
Slick’s  methods  was  to  ask  to  be  allowed  to  leave  a 
clock  until  he  came  that  way  again.  Sam  had  an  acute 
knowledge  of  human  nature ;  he  knew  that  if  persons  i 
once  became  accustomed  to  the  clock,  they  would  not 
readily  part  with  it,  and  whenever  he  received  permission 
to  leave  a  clock,  he  was  very  sure  that  he  had  made  a 
sale.  When  he  came  around  after  a  few  months,  it  was  I 
very  rare  indeed  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  take  the 
clock  away. 

The  clock  peddlers  of  the  present  day,  however,  leave 
the  clock,  but  at  the  same  time  take  a  note  for  two  or 
three  times  the  real  worth  of  the  time-piece.  Trouble 
has  already  come  from  some  of  these  clock  trades,  es¬ 
pecially  in  States  in  which  the  law  on  the  collection  of 
notes  is  very  stringent.  Those  who  follow  our  repeated  ' 
advice,  to  give  no  note  whatever  to  an  unknown  person 
for  any  article  whatever,  or  under  any  possible  circum-  j 
stances,  will  avoid  all  difficulty.  One  can  now  buy  a 
good  clock  very  cheaply,  and  there  is  no  need  of  pur¬ 
chasing  one  that  cost  more  than  a  few  dollars,  or  more  3 
than  can  be  readily  paid  for  at  once. 

VETERINARY  QUACKERY. 

There  is  not  only  quackery  in  regular  medicine,  but 
also  in  the  treatment  of  animals.  One  of  our  subscrib¬ 
ers  sends  us  a  circular  which  purports  to  come  from  the 
Veterinary  University  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City. 
There  isno  such  university  in  New  York  City  and  the  so- 
called  Professor  is  very  careful  not  to  give  the  street 
upon  which  that  remarkable  institution  is  located.  The 
title  shoivs  ignorance  in  the  use  of  language,  and  his  cir¬ 
cular  indicates  that  the  “  Professor  ”  and  English  gram- 
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mar  are  not  on  very  intimate  terms.  The  “  Professor’s” 
circular  is  ornamented  by  what  we  take  to  be  his  portrait, 
and  it  also  has,  as  a  trade  mark,  a  pig  with  a  very  lively 
curl  to  his  tail. 

Regular  veterinary  practitioners,  as  well  as  other  prac¬ 
titioners,  do  not  advertise  proprietary  or  secret  medi¬ 
cines  of  any  kind,  nor  do  they  avoid  giving  their  loca¬ 
tion.  At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  we  read  “  Patented 
June  11th,  1878.”  What  is  patented,  whether  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  “  Professor,”  or  the  circular,  or  the  curl  in 
the  tail  of  the  trade  mark,  ws  are  unable  to  state;  but  it 
is  a  very  pretty  circular. 

VALUABLE  REAL  ESTATE. 

What  is  the  use  of  having  a  gold  mine  while  common 
dirt  will  bring  $10  a  pound.  This  is  Real  Estate  worth 
having — worth  more  than  corner  lots  even.  But  this 
valuable  soil  is  away  off  in  Brazoric  County,  Texas. 
The  writer  has  been  through  Brazoric  County,  but  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  value  of  the  earth  upon  which  he 
trod.  This  earth  is  not  thus  valuable  for  builaing  upon, 
but  it  is  claimed  to  be  a  sure  cure  for  scrofula,  neuralgia, 
and  all  the  rest  of  it.  This  earth  does  not  appear  to  be 
applied  after  the  manner  of  the  true  mud  cure,  in  which 
the  patient  is  plunged  up  to  his  ears  and  left  to  soak  ;  it 
is  too  valuable  to  be  used  in  that  way,  but  you  take  only 
a  small  spoonful  of  it  and  put  it  in  a  pint  of  water,  and 
let  it  soak  for  ten  hours,  and  then  you  take  a  teaspoonful 
three  times  a  day  and— it  will  do  you  just  as  much  good 
as  if  you  hadn’t  taken  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fellow  who  offers  it  for  sale  makes  a  pretty  good 
thing  of  it.  He  knew  human  nature  well  enough  to  put 
the  earth  at  a  good  price  ;  had  it  been  $10  a  cart-load, 
who  would  have  cared  to  have  taken  it  in  teaspoonful 
doses  ?  It  seems  there  can  hardly  be  anything  so  absurd 
but  it  will  find  people  to  take  and  believe  in  it.  We  al¬ 
ways  did  have  a  good  opinion  of  Texas,  and  now  that 
we  know  that  at  least  a  portion  of  it  is  worth  $10  a 
pound,  we  think  more  than  ever  of  that  beautiful  State. 

PLANT  PEDDLERS  OR  NURSERY  AGENTS. 

With  the  autumn  days  come  the  Plant  Peddler  or  Nur¬ 
sery  Agent.  One  of  these  fellows  with  a  glib  tongue,  a 
fast  horse,  or  a  highly  varnished  buggy,  comes  into  a 
town,  takes  perhaps  hundreds  of  dollars’  worth  of  orders, 
and  after  he  has  done  all  the  mischief  he  can,  some  good 
person  will  sit  down  and  write  us  about  it,  asking  if 
such  a  man  is  likely  to  do  what  he  professes,  and  various 
other  questions  that  would  be  very  properly  put  before 
the  orders  had  been  given ;  but  after  the  Agent  has  taken 
the  orders  it  will  be  a  very  difficult  matter  for  them  to 
refuse  to  take  the  goods  However  rascally  such  a  man 
may  be,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  prove  it  until  the  trees 
and  plants  come  into  bearing,  and  here  is  where  these 
chaps  have  the  advantage.  They  cannot  be  found  out 
in  most  cases  under  several  years,  by  which  time  they 
will  have  gone  to  some  far  off  State  and  will  be  beyond 
reach.  A  little  common  sense  would  be  a  very  conven¬ 
ient  thing  to  have  to  use  in  these  cases.  If  a  man  claims 
to  be  an  agent  of  such  and  such  a  nursery,  he  will  have 
proper  credentials,  and,  if  he  is  honest,  he  will  be 
willing  to  substantiate  his  claims.  If,  however,  he  has 
no  credentials  it  is  very  unwise  to  order  of  such  a  man, 
unless  it  is  known  that  the  trees,  etc.,  will  come  from  a 
nursery  of  good  reputation;  and  it  is  very  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  this  by  writing  to  the  nursery  and  making  inquiry. 

But  why  the  majority  of  those  who  buy  of  such  per¬ 
sons  do  not  deal  directly  with  the  nursery,  is  a  matter 
that  we  are  quite  unable  to  understand.  If  trees  are 
■ordered  from  a  well-known  nursery,  and  in  the  course  of 
time  proved  to  be  not  true  to  their  names,  one  knows 
where  to  look  for  redress.  Accidents  may  occur  in  even 
the  best  nurseries,  and  an  honorable  business  man  would 
make  all  the  reparation  possible  should  it  be  found  that 
in  fact  trees  were  not  as  represented.  These  travelling 
chaps  sometimes  profess  to  sell  fruits  which  have  no 
real  existence,  or  they  describe  well-known  fruits  in  a 
manner  which  the  facts  will  not  warrant. 

RUSSIAN  APPLES. 

For  example,  from  Arkansas  a  man  has  been  selling 
Russian  Apples,  claiming  that  they  are  imported  from 
Russia  and  are  better  than  others  in  every  respect.  Now 
there  are  Russian  apples,  and  in  far  Northern  localities 
some  of  them  have  proved  of  great  value.  As  a  general 
thing  they  are  small  and  in  some  cases  are  not  of  high 
quality.  But  they  are  a  great  deal  better  than  no  apples, 
and  our  advice  is  always  to  plant  the  best  that  the  climate 
will  bring  to  perfection.  Now,  in  Arkansas  they  have 
no  more  need  of  Russian  apples  than  they  have  of  snow- 
shoes,  because  these  apples  have  no  quality  that  make 
them  especially  desirable  in  a  climate  so  mild  as  that  of 
Arkansas.  Then  the  agent  had  the  Monarch  of  the  West 
■strawberry,  which  he  describes  as  being  unlike  others, 
standing  upright  and  the  fruit  never  getting  on  the 
ground;  all  of  which  is  simply  nonsense.  The  Monarch 
of  the  West  in  some  localities  is  a  very  good  fruit,  and  in 
others  a  rather  indifferent  one ;  but  it  don’t  stand  up 
high,  and  it  does  get  on  the  ground.  It  seems  that  this 
man  sold  his  stock  much  higher  than  it  is  quoted  in 


the  nursery  catalogues.  It  may  be  well,  as  those  who 
bought  of  him  are  learning  a  valuable  lesson,  that  they 
should  pay  something  for  their  schooling.  Our  Arkansas 
correspondent  winds  up  his  letter  with  “Ho  you  think 
he  is  a  humbug?”  Most  decidedly  we  do. 


How  to  Dispose  of  Raw  Bones. — “J.  H. 

J.,”  Mason  County,  Mich.— When  bones  can  be  ground 
of  course  they  are  made  rapidly  available  as  plant  food, 
but  at  a  distance  of  four  miles  they  may  gradually  be 
made  useful  thus :  Sledge  up  the  bones  as  much  as  you 
can,  and  mix  them  with  good  active  horse  manure,  two- 
thirds  manure  and  one-third  bones.  The  pile  should  then 
be  covered  with  three  or  four  inches  of  earth.  It  will 
heat,  and  when  the  heat  has  subsided  the  bones  will  be 
found  very  much  softer.  Shovel  it  over,  throw  out  the 
big  bones,  and  all  that  will  break  up,  hammer  again  and 
compost  them  still  further.  Make  a  fresh  pile  of  bones 
and  manure,  and  throw  in  the  hard  cases  of  the  former 
heap.  Thus  the  bones  will  gradually  yield  to  the 
ameliorating  and  persuasive  influences  of  the  compost 
heap.  The  outside  layer  of  earth  will  prevent  loss  of 
ammonia  during  the  fermentation  of  the  heap. 

Tomatoes  In  Glass  Jars.— ‘‘R.  T.  R.,”  Henry 
Co.,  Ind.,  writes :  “  I  cook  the  tomatoes  until  the  froth, 
which  always  rises  when  they  first  come  to  a  boil,  dis¬ 
appears,  or  about  as  much  as  if  getting  ready  for  table; 
then  put  them  in  glass  jars  like  any  other  fruit — taking 
care  to  have  the  mouth  of  the  jar  perfectly  dry,  and  the 
sealing  wax  not  too  brittle.  Much  of  the  sealing  wax  sold 
in  sticks  ready  for  use,  needs  a  little  beeswax  melted 
with  it,  otherwise,  when  cold,  it  does  not  adhere  to  the 
jar, and  the  failure  of  fruit  to  keep  is  laid  to  other  causes.” 

Nutriment  in  Fruit.— The  mind  grasps  values 
by  comparison.  The  chemist  tells  us  that  an  egg  weigh¬ 
ing  an  ounce  and  a  half  is  equivalent  in  food  material  to 
17  ounces  of  cherries,  or  22  oz.  of  grapes,  30  oz.  of 
strawberries,  40  oz.  of  apples,  G4  oz.  of  pears.  We  thus 
see  that  fruits  are  not  very  solid  food.  But  we  do  not 
think  any  the  less  of  cherries,  apples,  and  pears,  because 
they  are  not  as  concentrated  in  nutritive  elements  as  the 
egg.  They  are  no  less  a  part  of  the  best  food  of  the 
human  race,  and  most  persons  will  continue  to  eat  them. 

Crystals  of  Sugar.— “E.  C.,”  a  subscriber  in 
British  Honduras,  sends,  by  the  hand  of  a  friend,  a  sam¬ 
ple  of  beautiful  clear  sugar  crystals  or  “rock  candy.” 
“Not,”  as  he  says,  “such  as  we  usually  make.  They 
were  taken  from  a  tin  of  sugar  which  was  run  off  for 
syrup  from  a  pan  before  it  came  to  the  point  when  we 
make  sugar.”  Any  moderately  strong  solution  of  sugar 
—or  syrup— will  thus  crystalize  on  cooling  and  standing. 
The  slower  the  crystallization  goes  on  the  larger  and 
clearer  will  be  the  crystals.  This  is  an  old  process  for 
obtaining  refined  sugar  of  the  highest  purity. 

Sowing  Oats  witli  Wheat. —The  theory  is  that 
when  wheat  is  sown  late,  and  not  likely  to  make  a  stand 
sufficient  to  protect  a  light  soil  from  wind  and  washing, 
a  few  oats— say  a  bushel  or  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre 
— sown  with  it,  by  starting  quicker  and  making  more 
growth,  will  form  a  covering  to  the  soil,  which  will 
hold  the  snow,  prevent  blowing  and  injurious  washing, 
and  die  in  the  course  of  the  winter  and  then  form  a 
useful  mulch  and  manure  for  the  wheat.  Mr.  O.  Voight- 
lander,  of  Montgomery  County,  Pa.,  kindly  reminds 
us  that  on  such  soil  as  his,  a  clay  or  clay  loam,  the 
growth  of  the  oats  may  be  so  rampant  as  to  smother 
the  wheat.  This  we  do  not  doubt,  and  wheat  on  such 
land  would  be  least  likely  to  be  benefited  by  the  oats. 

Confining  Blackberry  Roots.— Miss  “G.,” 
Riley  County,  Kan.  Such  a  cement  wall  as  you  make  for 
a  cistern,  three  feet  deep,  will  keep  your  blackberry  roots 
thoroughly  within  bounds,  unless  the  wall  is  torn  to 
pieces  by  the  frost.  This  may  probably  be  prevented  by 
clearing  away  the  earth  on  each  side  of  the  wall  and  lay¬ 
ing  boards  a  foot  wide  on  each  side,  edgeways,  alongside 
the  wall  and  in  contact  with  it,  the  upper  edges  of  the 
boards  being  put  below  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
boards  will  be  moved  and  the  wall  remain  firm. 

Jerusalem  Artichokes  for  Cows.— “  C.  S.,” 
Tuckerton,  Pa.,  writes  that  an  acre  of  Jerusalem  Arti¬ 
chokes  with  an  average  yield  of  1,200  bushels  will  afford 
enough  nourishment  to  sustain  two  cows,  and  with  less 
labor  than  is  employed  in  raising  an  acre  of  potatoes. 
“Pound  for  pound,  they  are  equal  in  nutritive  qualities 
to  potatoes  . .  Since  these  roots  do  not  keep  over  sum¬ 
mer,  and  as  the  cow  will  not  thrive  on  them  alone,  it  is 
necessary  to  supplement  them  with  dry  fodder  during 
winter  and  to  subsist  her  on  other  forage  during  sum¬ 
mer.  With  the  aid  of  this  plant,  three-quarters  of  an  acre 
of  land  under  high  cultivation  will  nourish  a  cow  during 
the  whole  year,  and  the  soil  will  become  rich  without 
any  other  manure  than  that  derived  from  the  cow.” — The 
roots  of  the  artichoke  should  be  planted  in  hills,  three 


feet  apart  each  way,  and  cultivated  frequently  to  keep 
the  soil  in  good  tilth  and  free  from  weeds.  A  tuber,  er 
piece  of  tuber  the  size  of  a  hen’s  egg,  is  sufficient  for  each 
hill,  it  being  covered  two  or  three  inches.  The  plants 
will  grow  until  frost  kills  the  stalks.  When  fresh  the 
whole  plant,  root,  stalk,  and  leaves,  may  be  fed  to  the 
cow.  In  winter  she  will  need  about  a  bushel  of  the  raw 
tubers  a  day,  with  eight  or  ten  pounds  of  hay.  Arti¬ 
chokes  can  be  fed  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  June,  during  which  time  250  bushels  will  he  con¬ 
sumed  by  each  cow,  together  with  about  a  ton  of  hay, 
“  A  good  way  to  keep  Jerusalem  Artichokes  in  winter 
is  to  place  them  on  the  ground  in  the  field  in  shallow 
layers,  covering  them  lightly  with  the  stalks  of  the 
artichoke  or  with  straw,  and  then  with  a  little  earth. 
If  the  rain  wets  them  it  will  not  injure  them.” 

Wliat  to  Do  with  Apple  Pomace.-The 

best  disposition  to  be  made  of  the  pomace  from  a  cider 
press  is  to  encourage  its  decay  as  rapidly  as  possible,  by 
adding  it  in  thin  layers  to  a  compost  heap ;  placing  it  in 
immediate  contact  with  either  animal  manure,  lime,  or 
ashes.  It  may  be  utilized,  or  at  least  disposed  of  with 
some  prospect  of  its  being  useful,  by  knocking  it  into 
pieces  and  shoveling  it,  a  hundred  weight  at  a  time,  into 
the  pigsty.  Thus  it  disappears  and  is  returned  to  the 
earth  for  all  it  is  worth— which  is  not  a  great  deal. 

Swamp  Muck.— “W.  L.,”  of  Essex  County,  N. 
Y.,  writes:  “I  have  read  the  article  on  ‘Swamp  Muck 
— Its  Value,’  on  page  340  of  September  No.  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  I  have  a  three-acre  bed  of  muck, 
six  to  ten  feet  in  depth.  Averaging  it  eight  feet,  and 
calling  twenty-seven  cubic  feet  a  load,  it  figures  up  38,- 
352  loads.  This  muck  is  pronounced  superior  to  any 
known  in  Essex  County.  This  is  the  starling  point. 
Now,  I  have  already  in  my  barn-yard  some  twenty-five 
loads.  I  have  drawn  out  and  piled  up  about  180  loads. 
I  have  a  seven-acre  meadow  that  is  to  be  turned  over 
for  corn  next  year.  I  have  this  muck,  and  at  my  com¬ 
mand  lime,  salt,  ashes,  and  plaster.  What  is  the  com¬ 
bination  to  be  made  ?” — As  soon  as  the  muck  is  reason¬ 
ably  dry  lay  a  mass  of  it  about  a  foot  deep,  six  feet 
wide,  and  as  long  as  you  please  upon  a  dry  and  con¬ 
venient  place.  Cover  this  with  lime  slaked  with  strong 
brine,  to  a  dry  powder,  using  enough  to  make  the  entire 
mass  perfectly  white.  Cover  this  with  four  to  six  inches 
of  muck,  which  lime  again  in  the  same  way,  and  so  on 
— each  layer  will  be  narrower  than  the  first,  so  that  it 
will  hold  its  form.  Thus,  when  three  feet  high,  it  will 
be  about  three  leet  wide  on  the  top.  The  rain  will 
not  hurt  it.  It  should  be  examined  after  about  a  month 
and  worked  over,  making  a  new  heap  as  close  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  the  first,  and  adding  more  or  less  lime  in  the  same 
manner  as  before.  Such  muck  will  be  in  excellent  shape 
in  March  or  April  to  apply  directly  to  the  land,  or  t® 
compost  again  with  animal  manure  or  anything  of  a  fer¬ 
menting  nature,  and  will,  when  this  undergoes  heating 
in  the  spring,  be  excellent  for  manuring  corn  in  the  hill. 

Weeds. — “  If  weeds  are  left  exposed  in  piles  a  year, 
will  their  seeds  germinate?”  asks  a  correspondent. — Cer' 
tainly ;  and  some  of  them  probably  after  ten  years,  if 
there  were  ripe  seeds  in  the  pile  to  start  with. 

Composting;  is  the  art  of  mixing  organic  matter, 
such  as  straw,  muck,  dead  animals,  etc.,  that  must  under¬ 
go  decomposition  before  they  become  available  as  plant 
food,  with  inorganic  matter  that  will  absorb  and  retain 
the  valuable  gases  that  the  organic  matter  would  other¬ 
wise  let  pass  into  the  air  and  thus  be  lost.  Such  a  mixture 
must  be  kept  moist,  but  not  exposed  to  rains  that  would 
wash  away  the  valuable  soluble  salts.  Stable  manure 
and  muck  make  an  excellent  basis  for  a  compost  heap, 
with  which  ashes,  leached  and  fresh  lime,  weeds  (not 
in  seed),  waste  matters,  etc.,  can  be  mixed. 

Cochineal  in  Florida.— The  Cochineal  Insect, 
a  sort  of  plant  louse,  which  abounds  on  certain  species 
of  cacti,  and  with  the  bodies  of  which  a  beautiful  scarlet 
dye  is  made,  and  from  which  carmine  is  extracted,  is  said 
to  do  well  in  Southern  Florida,  though  its  native  country 
is  Mexico  and  the  Northern  States  of  South  America. 
This  being  a  fact,  ns  stated  by  a  Florida  paper,  it  would 
seem  worth  while  for  enterprising  people  in  Southern 
Florida  to  look  into  this  matter. 

Plant  Economy.— Plants,  like  animals,  can  live 
on  inferior  food,  but  where  it  is  abundant  will  select  the 
best.  Where  food  is  lacking  in  quantity  plants  will  con¬ 
tract  their  growth  and  devote  all  the  food  that  is  possible 
to  the  production  of  the  offspring — the  seed.  It  is  a  well 
Known  fact  that  anything  which  checks  the  growth  of  the 
plant  tends  to  make  it  flower  first,  and  if  possible  produce 
seed.  It  seems  as  if  the  plant  realizes  .that  its  own  life 
is  in  danger  and  takes  the  shortest  cut  to  the  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  its  kind  ;  and  in  so  doing  often  pinches  itself  and 
is  very  economical  for  the  sake  of  future  generations. 
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Dr.  Geerge  Xfaiiirfoer,  so  long  and  widely  known 
in  connection  with  the  editorial  management  of  this 
Journal,  and  Dr.  Manly  Miles,  in  charge  of  the  extensive 
American  Agriculturist's  Experimental  Farm,  sailed  for 
Europe,  Sept.  2d.  These  gentlemen  are  to  visit  the  vari¬ 
ous  Experimental  Stations  in  Germany,  France,  and 
England,  and  will  likewise  devote  time  and  attention  to 
other  places  of  special  importance  to  all  interested  in 
progressive  agriculture.  Our  readers  will  be  fortunate 
in  having  the  full  results  of  their  extensive  observations 
and  researches  in  the  future  numbers  of  the  Agi'iculturist. 

The  American  Institute  Fair  is  one  of  the 

“institutions”  of  New  York  City.  “New  Yorkers”  think 
a  great  deal  of  it.  They  take  their  families,  and  their 
country  cousins,  and  they  do  what  they  can  to  make  it 
worthy  of  the  “Empire  State,”  aiSrl  of  the  business  “Me¬ 
tropolis”  of  this  Yankee  Nation.  The  Fair  was  nomi 
nally  opened  on  the  loth  of  last  month,  and  by  the  first 
of  October  it  will  be  in  its  full  glory.  The  exhibition 
tvill  be  a  very  attractive  one,  and  it  will  be  a  pleasant  ob¬ 
ject  to  have  in  view  for  persons  or  parties  coming  to 
town  before  the  close,  which  is  on  the  27th  of  November. 

Roup:  What  Is  St  ?— The  disease  of  fowls, 
and  especially  young  fowls,  called  Roup,  is  most  preva 
lent  during  the  late  fall  and  early  winter  months,  and 
has  its  origin  in  colds  which  the  birds  contract  at  this' 
time.  If  not  attended  to  the  cold  increases,  the  head 
swells,  and  a  watery  substance  is  discharged  from  the 
eyes,  which  in  time  may  coat  over  and  close' them.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth  and  the  tongue  are  similarly  affected. 
As  soon  as  the  fowl  is  seen  to  be  troubled  with  a  cold, 
it  should  be  given  some  meal  mixed  with  Castor  Oil,  and 
its  head  bathed  with  a  weak  solution  of  Carbolic  Acid— 
a  few  drops  of  the  acid  in  a  basin  of  water.  If  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  already  somewhat  advanced,  a  pill  of  Sulphur  and 
Cream  of  Tartar  (equal  parts)  should  be  given.  The  sick 
birds  should  be  put  by  themselves  and  their  throats  and 
heads  bathed  frequently  in  a  solution  of  Chlorate  of  Pot¬ 
ash.  The  “  ounce  of  prevention”  that  is  worth  so  much 
is  good  management— good  clean  coops,  roosts,  fresh 
air,  and  pure  water  and  food. 

Pampas  Grass  Plumes.— These  plumes,  some 
fine  specimens  of  which  have  been  sent  us  from  Florida, 
are  the  ripened  flower  clusters  of  the  Gynerium  argen- 
team  (a  native  of  South  America),  a  grass  which  grows  in 
the  South,  and  also  to  perfection  in  California.  Nothing 
is  nicer  for  room  decoration  than  a  fine  cluster  of  these 
soft  plumes,  silky  and  white,  twenty  inches  to  two  feet 
in  length.  They  can  be  found  in  seed  stores  often  col¬ 
ored  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  etc.,  but  the  natural  sub¬ 
dued  color  is  most  pleasing  to  many. 

liice  on  Stock.— A  number  of  letters  ask  for  rem¬ 
edies  for  lousy  stock.  Vermin  of  some  kind  very  fre¬ 
quently  infest  domestic  animals;  they  are  mostly  of  the 
louse  type :  small  parasiticanimals  that  must  be  removed 
by  the  application  of  some  insecticide.  A  number  of 
substances  have  been  used  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of 
which  a  few  are  mentioned  below :  One  pound  of  Tobacco 
and  six  ounces  of  Borax  boiled  in  two  quarts  of  Water, 
to  which  Soft  Soap  enough  is  added  to  make  a  thick  paste, 
has  proved  a  good  vermin  salve.  A  mixture  of  Carbolic 
Acid  and  Soft  Soap  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four  makes 
a  compound  easy  to  apply,  and  very  effectual.  Shortly 
after,  the  parts  to  which  the  soap  mixture  has  been 
applied  should  be  washed  with  pure  water  and  a  non¬ 
drying  oil  rubbed  on  Oil  of  Turpentine  and  Lard  Oil, 
equal  parts,  with  a  little  Carbolic  Acid,  is  perhaps  the 
most  convenient  mixture  to  make,  and  effectual  in  its 
application.  Animals  that  are  affected  with  vermin  need 
better  care  and  higher  feeding  in  order  to  overcome  the 
drain  that  those  parasites  make  upon  the  system. 

Quality  vs.  Quantity.— It  begins  to  look  as  if 
we  had  reached  that  point  when  quality  in  the  products 
of  the  farm,  orchard,  and  garden,  is  to  take  the  front 
rank,  and  quantity  become  a  second  consideration.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  large  strawberry  or  squash,  or  the 
number  of  quarts  of  milk,  as  the  flavor,  the  richness, 
etc.,  that  is  being  sought.  This  is  encouraging. 

English  Emigrant  Colonies. — Three  years 
ago  some  gentlemen  in  Boston  formed  a  Board  for  the 
encouragement  of  emigration  from  the  populous  centers 
of  Europe  to  the  fertile  unoccupied  lands  in  the  West  and 
South.  Members  of  this  board  made  a  number  of  excur¬ 
sions  to  the  Western  States,  in  1878,  and  finally  selected 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  Cumberland  Plateau  in  Tennessee. 
At  the  same  time  an  English  Board,  organized  for  a  simi 
lar  purpose,  was  also  making  inquiries,  and  soon  the 
Boston  Board  and  the  English  Board  were  amalgamated; 
the  English  becoming  the  leading  spirit  in  the  enterprise. 
From  the  time  of  the  selection  of  the  400,000  acres,  in 
Tennessee,  two  years  ago,  until  now  the  work  of  the 
colossal  enterprise  has  been  necessarily  slow.  Mr.  Thos. 
Hughes,  the  celebrated  English  writer,  and  familiarly 


known  author  of  “Tom  Brown’s  School  Days  at  Rugby,” 
is  now  in  this  country  in  the  interest  of  this  colonization 
scheme  in  Tennessee.  The  scheme  can  be  viewed  only 
as  an  experiment  at  present— the  method  proposed  seems 
the  best  one  for  meeting  many  of  the  great  difficulties 
with  which  agricultural  life  is  generally  associated  in  a 
new  country.  A  hundred  families  purchase  a  fine  tract 
of  land  at  a  low  price.  They  unite  in  their  numbers  old 
and  young  of  both  sexes,  persons  of  various  trades  and 
accomplishments,  and  begin  work  on  the  frontier,  with 
many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life,  the  church,  school, 
social  gatherings,  etc.  Colonization  of  this  kind  will 
succeed,  provided  there  is  a  strong  bond  of  sympathy 
which  holds  the  associated  life  together  as  a  unit.  A 
religion  in  common  effected  this  in  the  Puritan  colonies  ; 
and  the  Moravians  are  united  in  settlements  all  over  the 
world,  by  ties  that  have  all  the  indications  of  being  en¬ 
during.  If  no  bond  of  unity  survives  the  passage  of  the 
sea,  disappointed  ones  will  soon  begin  to  drop  away,  and 
the  colony  will  break  to  pieces,  but  with  the  feeling  that 
they  can  be  more  prosperous  and  happier  together  than 
separated,  it  will  survive  until  the  people  are  thoroughly 
naturalized,  and  the  colony  will  continually  increase  by 
fresh  immigration.  The  situation  in  Tennessee  is  well 
chosen,  being  attractive  both  as  to  climate  and  soil.  We 
wish  them  every  success,  and  hope  soon  to  have  a  full 
and  encouraging  report  from  Mr.  Hughes  of  his  work. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  445.) 


The  Guinea  Grass,  “Johnson  Grass,”  Etc. 

( Sorghum  halepense.) 

IT  HERBERT  POST. 

I  send  you  herewith  an  account  of  the  “  Johnson 
Grass”  which  is  attracting  the  attention  of  farmers 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  not,  as 
many  are  led  to  believe,  a  new  grass,  but  it  is  only 
of  late  years  that  its  value  has  been  known  or 
acknowledged.  1  have  for  five  years  past  been 
cutting  it  and  shipping  as  hay,  and  experience 
more  than  confirms  the  first  expectations  I  had  of 
its  value.  In  the  markets  where  it  is  sold  it  is  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  best  Timothy  hay,  being  more  succu¬ 
lent  and  nutritious.  The  most  reliable  history  I 
can  obtain  is  as  follows  :  In  1835,  Governor  Means, 
of  South  Carolina,  obtained  from  Turkey  some 
seeds  of  a  grass,  there  known  as  “  Guinea  Grass.” 
After  growing  it  on  his  plantation  it  became  known 
as  “  Means’  Grass,”  by  which  it  is  still  called  in 
that  State. 

About  1845  William  Johnson,  of  this  place,  being 
in  South  Carolina,  obtained  some  of  the  “Means 
Grass”  seed  and  sowed  it  upon  his  farm,  where  it 
now  grows  with  great  luxuriance.  Here  it  obtained 
the  name  of  “Johnson  Grass,”  by  which  it  is  now 
most  commonly  known.  It  is  a  member  of  the 
Sorghum  group,  as  its  botanical  name — Sorghum 
halepense — indicates.  It  is  perennial,  and  propagated 
from  both  seeds  and  roots,  the  latter  very  much 
resemble  those  of  the  sugar  cane ;  is  very  nutri¬ 
tious  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  stock  of  all  kinds. 
It  starts  early  in  the  spring  and  continues  growing 
until  frost  kills  it.  In  consequence  of  the  deep 
penetrating  roots,  it  withstands  the  drouth  better 
than  any  of  the  other  grasses,  remaining  green 
when  other  kinds  are  burned  out  by  the  hot  weath¬ 
er.  The  richest  bottom  lands  yield  from  one  to 
two  and  a-half  tons  per  acre  at  each  cutting,  and 
is  cut  two  or  three  times  each  year.  With  the  at¬ 
tention  given  to  fertilizing  in  the  Northern  States, 
I  doubt  not  its  yield  could  be  increased  50  per  cent, 
per  annum.  For  stock  not  at  work  it  furnishes 
abundant  food  in  grazing.  Mr.  N.  B.  Moore,  of 
Augusta,  Ga.,  after  a  trial  of  the  various  grasses 
for  forty  years,  selected  this  grass  as  the  best  he 
could  find.  He  planted  one  hundred  acres  of  it, 
which  yielded  him  a  handsome  income  annually 
(Howard  says  $7,000  to  $10,000).  People  who  know 
the  value  of  grasses  no  doubt  wonder  why  this 
grass  has  not  been  more  generally  raised  if  so  valu¬ 
able.  The  simple  reasou  is,  Southern  people  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  taught  to  destroy 
grass ;  and  every  thing  else  that  interferes  with  cot¬ 
ton  must  give  way.  While  a  grass  possessing  great 
tenacity,  it  is  easily  destroyed  by  plowing  up  and 
exposing  its  roots  to  the  hot  suns  of  August  and 
September. 

One  bushel  to  the  acre  will  give  a  good  seeding. 
Sown  in  September  or  October,  it  will  produce  two 
good  cuttings  the  following  year.  It  is  also  sown 


in  the  spring,  but  of  course  does  not  get  as  good 
a  start.  In  the  North  the  spring  would  probably 
be  the  best  time  to  sow.  It  should  be  sown  the 
same  as  other  grass  seeds,  and  brushed  in  or  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  roller. 

[This  grass  was  described  and  illustrated  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  for  March,  1877,  in  which 
it  was  stated  that  the  Guinea  Grass  is  found  in 
Southern  Europe,  East  Indies,  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
West  Indies,  Australia,  and  Brazil.  In  September, 
1879,  this  same  grass  was  again  treated  under  the 
name  “  The  West  India  Green  Valley  Grass,”  with 
which  the  seed  of  the  Sorghum  halepense  was  adver¬ 
tised  for  sale  through  the  Northern  States. — Eds.} 


Preparing  and  Seeding  Ground  for 
Meadow. 

The  practice  of  sowing  grass  and  clover  alone 
without  any  so-called  foster  crop  is  becoming  gen¬ 
eral.  It  is  found  that  the  supposed  nursing  crop  has 
quite  a  different  effect  from  fostering  or  encourag¬ 
ing  the  tender  grass,  but  chiefly  robs  and  destroys 
it,  unless  the  soil  is  unusually  rich.  The  more  suc„ 
cessful  practice  is  to  prepare  the  soil  by  thorough 
plowing — rolling  if  necessary,  and  harrowing  so  as 
to  procure  a  fine  tilth,  and  sow  the  seed  early  in 
the  spring,  without  any  accompanying  crop.  The 
preparation  of  the  soil  in  the  spring  is  completed! 
by  a  dressing  of  fine  manure,  and  a  thorough  har¬ 
rowing,  a  shallow  plowing  being  given  if  necessary. 
Harrowing  will  be  sufficient  in  the  majority  of 
cases.  After  a  fine  harrowing  the  seed  is  sown.  A 
mixture  will  be  found  most  satisfactory.  Mixed 
crops,  as  a  rule,  yield  in  proportion  to  the  increase 
of  seed.  Thus  a  usual  seeding  of  Timothy  or 
Clover,  or  both,  will  give  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  ; 
if  Orchard-Grass  is  added,  a  crop  of  hay  will  be  tak¬ 
en  equal  in  amount  to  that  expected  from  the  Tim¬ 
othy  or  Clover,  but  two  or  three  weeks  earlier.  A 
second  crop  may  be  taken  later,  of  which  the  Tim¬ 
othy  will  furnish  the  bulk,  and  the  Orchard-Grass 
will  fill  up  the  bottom.  If  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  is 
added,  or  Rhode  Island  Bent,  a  later  crop  will  be 
given,  which  can  be  mowed  for  rowen,  or  will  give 
the  best  of  fall  pasture  without  injury  to  the  roots 
of  the  Timothy  or  Orchard-Grass.  The  mixture 
here  indicated  is  one  that  may  be  suggested  for 
trial.  It  has  been  tried  and  found  successful  and 
desirable  in  all  cases,  and  deserves  a  more  extend¬ 
ed  application.  The  seed  has  been  sown  in  the 
following  proportions:  One  bushel  of  Orchard- 
Grass,  one-half  bushel  of  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  one- 
half  bushel  of  Rhode  Island  Bent,  ten  pounds  of 
Timothy,  and  six  pounds  of  Red  Clover.  The 
Blue  Grass  appears  later  than  the  others,  and  fills 
up  the  vacant  spaces  left  by  the  failing  clover, 
which  disappears  after  the  second  year.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  mixture  is  chiefly  that  a  fine  thick 
bottom  is  produced,  which  covers  and  protects  the 
ground  between  the  stools  of  the  coarser  grasses, 
and  which  furnishes  a  second  crop  for  hay  and  a 
third  for  pasture.  For  soiling  purposes  the  mixed 
seeding  is  even  more  useful  than  for  pasturage,  as- 
the  grass  may  be  cut  at  any  season  without  danger 
of  injury  from  a  dry  spell.  These  particulars  are 
more  pertinent  for  the  spring  than  the  present  sea¬ 
son,  yet  if  one  would  avail  himself  of  them  he- 
must  make  preparation  now,  and  not  delay. 

The  Cliiiicli-Bug  fu  Winter.— Professor 
Cyrus  Thomas,  of  the  United  States  Entomological. 
Commission,  has  made  an  exhaustive  report  upon, 
the  Chinch-bug,  which  gives  some  useful  facts  con¬ 
cerning  its  winter  habits.  Insects  may  pass  the 
winter  either  in  the  egg,  the  “  worm”  or  larva,  the 
pupa,  or  as  the  full-grown,  perfect  insect.  The 
chinch-bug  adopts  the  last  as  its  winter  state. 
“When  cold  weather  comes  on  those  of  the  fall 
brood  leave  the  now  dry  and  hardened  corn-stalks, 
and  seek  secure  places  in  which  to  remain  during- 
the  winter.  Occasionally  they  take  flight  at  the 
time,  but  usually  they  seek  the  most  secure  places 
which  can  be  found  in  and  immediately  around  the 
field.  Any  rubbish  left  in  the  field,  if  of  a  nature 
to  meet  their  wants,  is  eagerly  sought;  com  shocks, 
straw  piles,  stumps,  logs,  and  fence  rows  are  used 
as  hiding-places ;  they  even  conceal  beneath  the 
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clods  when  no  better  places  can  be  found.”  Many 
go  into  the  forest  and  along  the  bush-bordered 
streams.  “  During  the  winter  they  remain  in  a 
torpid  or  semi-torpid  state,  but  are  easily  warmed 
into  life  and  activity.  As  the  cold  weather  becomes 
more  and  more  severe  they  press  deeper  and  deeper, 
if  possible,  into  the  recesses  of  their  hiding-places. 
They  prefer  dry  quarters  if  readily  obtained.” 

There  are  two  broods  of  this  injurious  insect 
during  the  season.  The  perfect  insect  comes  forth 
in  spring  (March  to  May),  deposits  its  eggs,  which 
soon  hatch  and  pass  through  the  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  to  in  turn  lay  their  eggs,  which  produce  the 
fall  brood  to  hibernate  until  spring  again. 


Weeds:  Two  Troublesome  Daisies. 

The  Ox-Eye  Daisy  ( Leucanthemum  vulgare )  and 
the  Small  White  Daisy  ( Erigeron  strigosum)  are 
troublesome  weeds.  These  plants,  known  by  differ¬ 
ent  popular  names,  are  somewhat 
similar,  the  latter,  however,  hav¬ 
ing  smaller  flowers,  and  being  an¬ 
nual  or  biennial,  while  the  former 
has  much  larger  flowers  and  is  a 
perennial.  The  Ox-Eye  Daisy  is, 
therefore,  the  most  difficult  to  get 
rid  of,  as  cutting  before  the  seed 
is  ripe  is  not  sufficient.  These 
weeds  are  rapidly  spreading  over 
the  whole  country,  and  scarcely 
a  farm  is  to  be  found  free  from 
them.  They  are  mown  with  the 
hay,  and  the  seeds  are  thus  carried 
far  and  wide  to  new  fields  and  fresh 
pastures.  When  Timothy  is  cut 
for  seed  these  weeds  are  gathered 
with  it  and  thus  too  the  seed  is 
sown  in  new  places.  Something 
should  be  done  to  destroy  these 
pests.  Early  mowing  of  the 
meadows  will  destroy  the  small 


fastened  so  wide  apart  the  draft  is  much  steadier 
than  if  attached  nearer  together.  The  stick  not 
being  quite  heavy  enough,  he  added  two  fence 
rails,  fastening  them  on  by  a  chain  near  the  middle. 
A  bundle  of  four  or  five  fence  rails  would  doubtless 
do  equally  well.  The  weight  of  the  smoother 
should  depend  upon  the  hight  of  the  ridges  and  the 
stiffness  of  the  soil.  The  laborer  carries  the  end 
of  the  middle  chain  in  his  hand,  and  with  it  guides 
the  smoother,  or  lifts  it  if  it  becomes  clogged  or 
drags  along  weeds  or  sods.  In  turning  also  at  the 
end  of  the  drills,  he  lifts  the  implement  by  pulling 
back  upon  the  chain.  The  action  is  very  different 
from  that  of  a  roller ;  instead  of  flattening  it 
smooths,  and  if  sods  or  stones  lay  upon  the  ridges 
they  are  shoved  off  and  not  crowded  into  the  drill, 
to  be  in  the  way  of  the  seed  sower. 

Eor  the  best  use  of  such  a  smoother,  the  land 
should  be  reasonably  clear  of  large  stones.  It  has 
one  decided  advantage  over  the  roller,  in  that 
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daisy,  as  the  root  will  die  the  second  year  at  least; 
but  the  Ox-Eye  Daisy,  as  it  is  perennial,  cannot 
thus  be  killed  out.  This  can  only  be  done  by  cul¬ 
tivation,  and  care  to  avoid  using  hay  from  infested 
fields,  or  foul  grass  seed.  To  cut  the  weed  after 
the  blossoms  have  formed,  in  the  hope  of  prevent¬ 
ing  the  seeds  from  ripening,  will  be  futile.  The 
seed  will  mature  after  the  plant  is  cut,  if  the  flower 
has  been  fully  expanded,  and  hay  that  has  been 
mown  early  to  escape  mixing  of  the  seed  of  the 
daisy,  will,  after  all,  be  infested.  The  plan  most 
likely  to  be  successful,  is,  to  seed  down  with  a 
mixture  of  Orchard-Grass  and  Clover ;  this  is  ready 
to  cut  in  May  or  June  before  the  daisies  have  pre¬ 
pared  to  blossom,  and  the  flower  stalks  being  cut 
off,  a  new  growth  must  be  made.  This  will  fre¬ 
quently  happen,  however,  but  as  a  second  cutting 
is  usually  made  of  the  Orchard-Grass,  this  may 
still  be  taken  before  the  second  growth  of  the  dai¬ 
sies  can  show  itself  in  flower.  In  this  way  these 
weeds,  of  both  kinds,  may  be  brought  into  sub¬ 
jection.  Otherwise  a  succession  of  cultivated  crops 
for  three  or  four  years,  should  be  grown,  and  every 
daisy  that  escapes  the  cultivator  should  be  pulled. 
It  maybe  thought  that  this  is  too  laborious  and  ex¬ 
pensive  to  pay.  But  the  loss  sustained  year  after 
year,  and  the  damage  done  to  the  meadows  and 
pastures  by  these  weeds  is  considerable,  enough  to 
warrant  some  expense  and  a  good  deal  of  labor  to 
eradicate  them.  A  farm  cannot  be  kept  clear  of 
them,  if  hay  or  seed  is  brought  from  land  that  is 
infested.  Buy  only  pure  hay  and  clean  seed. 


A  Ridge  Smoother. 

A  correspondent  who  raises  every  year  a  good 
many  roots,  and  whose  practice  has  been  to  manure 
in  the  drill  and  cover  with  the  plow,  by  ridging  up 
over  the  manure  and  sowing  the  seed  upon  the 
ridges,  first  flattening  them  by  a  light  roller,  writes 
to  the  American  Agriculturist  that  he  has,  or  thinks 
he  has,  found  a  better  way. 

The  roller  was  out  of  order  and  so  he  attached 
the  trace  chains,  about  six  feet  apart,  to  a  12-foot 
stick  about  6  to  8  inches  in  diameter,  in  the  way 
shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving.  When 


grass  sods,  and  many  weeds,  are  not  pressed  and 
settled  into  the  ground,  to  6tart  up  at  the  first 
rain,  but  are  swept  off  into  the  hollows  between 
the  ridges,  where  they  do  little  harm  and  the  cul¬ 
tivator  will  strike  them  the  first  time  it  is  used. 

Yellows  in  Peaches. 

From  the  number  and  character  of  the  letters 
that  are  coming  to  us,  it  is  evident  that,  in  some 
regions,  this  has  been  a  very  destructive  year  to  the 
peach  trees  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
“yellows.”  A  communication  now  before  us  is 
from  “E.  H.  C.,”  St.  Joe,  Michigan,  in  which  it 
says :  “  This  vicinity  has  been  a  great  peach 

region.  The  ‘  yellows  ’  began  here  about  ten  years 
ago,  and  has  swept  every  tree  from  existence.  It 
is  now  claimed  that  the  business  (of  peach-growing) 
is  being  restored  in  New  Jersey,  where  the  ‘yel¬ 
lows  ’  prevailed  a  few  years  since.  It  is  the  topic 
for  discussion  at  our  next  meeting,”  etc. 

A  recent  letter  from  one  of  the  leading  peach- 
growers  in  Delaware,  informs  us  that  there  has 
not  been  much  trouble  in  that  section  from  the 
“yellows”  for  a  number  of  years.  But  what  is 
the  “yellows?”  This  question  is  so  frequently 
asked,  that  we  wish  it  could  be  answered  beyond  a 
shadow  of  doubt.  The  “  yellows  ”  has  been 
claimed  by  some  to  be  of  fungus  origin,  while 
others  class  it  among  those  deranged  states  of 
plants  not  caused,  as  far  as  is  known,  by  either 
fungi  or  insects.  In  order  to  find  out  more  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  of  this  destructive  disease,  we 
have  spent  considerable  time  in  examining  the  dis¬ 
eased  parts  with  the  compound  microscope.  In 
this  examination,  which  included  all  parts  of  af¬ 
fected  trees;  the  leaf,  stem,  fruit,  root,  etc.,  no 
traces  of  fungus  could  be  found.  This,  of  course, 
is  b}- no  means  conclusive  that  the  trouble  is  not 
caused  by  fungus,  but  it  leads  one  to  believe  that 
if  the  “  yellows  ”  is  caused  by  a  fungus,  it  is  prob¬ 
ably  one  of  those  minute  kinds  like  that  of  the 
yeast  plant.  Recent  investigations  upon  the  Pear 
Blight  indicate  that  it  may  be  caused  by  a  fungus 
so  small  as  to  require  the  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope  to  see  it — that  it  can  be  artificially  prop¬ 


agated  on  healthy  pear  trees  by  a  process  of  in¬ 
oculation,  etc.  It  may  be  that  the  “yellows” 
comes  in  the  same  category.  It  is  certainly  con¬ 
tagious,  as  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt,  and 
though  not  so  sudden  in  its  action  as  the  Pear 
Blight,  is,  as  many  in  the  Michigan  Peach  Belt  and 
other  localities  can  testify,  as  destructive  in  the  end. 


Our  Apples  in  Sweden. 

Dr.  Eneroth,  of  Stockholm,  has  sent  us  a  copy  of 
his  Svensk  Pomologi,  Volumes  I.  and  II.,  bound  in 
one  octavo  volume.  This  “  Pomology  of  Sweden  ” 
is  a  capital  book.  We  feel  that  the  letter-press  is 
worthy  of  the  figures,  and  these  we  see  are  excel¬ 
lent,  both  the  wood-cuts  and  the  chromo-litho¬ 
graphs.  They  represent  to  the  life  the  apples, 
pears,  plums,  and  some  of  the  small  fruits  of  culti¬ 
vation  in  that  country,  where,  in  the  northern  part 
especially,  the  length  of  the  summer  days  makes 
amends  for  the  shortness  of  the  season.  Dr.  Ene¬ 
roth  also  sends  a  recent  appendix,  entitled,  when 
put  into  English,  “Contributions  to  the  Pomma  of 
Europe  at  its  Northern  Limit.”  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  the  capabilities  of  our  American  ap¬ 
ples  in  this  respect,  so  we  have  abstracted  the  fol¬ 
lowing  results  of  their  culture  for  several  seasons 
in  latitude  59°,  or  thereabouts,  which  parallel,  in 
our  country,  is  about  the  middle  of  Hudson’s  Bay  : 

The  Baldwin  appears  to  have  failed  altogether, 
and  while  beautiful  exteriorly,  is  small,  and  the 
flesh  is  hard  and  dry,  and  does  not  come  into 
eating  until  March.  Not  worthy  of  cultivation. 

Canada  Red. — This  is  found  to  be  an  excellent 
keeper,  and  in  quality  is  regarded  as  a  rival  of  the 
Ribston  Pippin. 

The  McClellan  apple,  thus  far,  gives  promise 
of  being  a  very  useful  variety. 

Cox’s  Orange  Pippin. — This  unites  high  charac¬ 
ter  with  great  beauty,  and  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Ene¬ 
roth  as  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  apple  of  which 
he  has  any  knowledge,  and  he  thinks  that  it  will  be 
cultivated  everywhere  in  Sweden  where  fruit  culti¬ 
vation  is  at  all  possible.  It  keeps  until  April,  when 
it  is  as  good  as  in  January. 

Newtown  Pippin. — This  seems  to  sustain  its 
high  character  there,  and,  grown  on  espalie'r,  has 
produced  fruit  of  uncommon  size. 

The  Early  Strawberry  also  appears  to  be  well 
suited  for  Switzerland,  and  the  Swaar  promises  to 
be  there,  as  it  is  with  us,  an  apple  of  high  charac¬ 
ter  and  of  great  value.  A.  G. 


Bare  Pastures  in  Autumn. 

Why  should  meadows  and  pastures  be  brown  and 
bare  late  in  summer  and  in  the  autumn?  Lawns 
can  be  kept  green,  and  grass  plots  for  late  soiling 
may  be  made  to  yield  a  good  cutting  in  October, 
“  brown  October,”  as  it  has  been  called.  The  rea¬ 
son  is  that  we  deal  more  liberally  with  our  lawns 
and  soiling  plots ;  it  is  not  that  we  do  not  cut  them 
close,  for  no  grass  land  is  cut  closer  than  a  well- 
kept  lawn.  It  is  not  the  climate  either  which  we 
have  been  so  ready  to  blame  for  our  browu  and  dry 
fields,  but  something  in  our  management.  The 
fact  is,  we  do  not  give  our  grass  lands  a  chance  to 
do  the  best  they  can.  As  we  write  we  look  out 
upon  a  grass  field  which  has  been  cut  the  third 
time,  but  which  has  been  top-dressed  after  the  first 
cutting;  and  another  beside  it  which  has  been 
pastured  since  it  was  cut  in  June.  The  former  is 
in  complete  verdure,  and  the  ground  is  thickly 
covered;  the  latter  is  a  miserable  exhibition  of 
bare  brown  spots,  interspersed  with  masses  of  rag¬ 
weed,  left  uneaten  by  the  cows  ;  a  fair  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  majority  of  meadows  and  pastures. 
When  we  have  learned  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
more  profit  from  an  acre  of  grass,  than  from  an 
acre  of  any  other  crop,  we  shall  do  justice  to  it  and 
treat  our  meadows  liberally.  Just  now  it  is  very 
important  to  consider  what  this  treatment  shall  be. 
A  coarse,  tufty  growth  should  not  be  left  on  the 
surface,  which  dies  but  does  not  rot,  and  is  in  the 
way  of  the  mower  next  season ;  but  this  cannot 
now  be  removed  by  pasturing,  which  would  only 
leave  it  in  patches,  nor  by  mowing,  which  would  be 
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a  costly  way  of  getting  rid  of  it,  unless  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  advantage  would  over-ride  the  ex¬ 
pense.  Perhaps  to  mow  over  such  a  surface,  and 
leave  the  cuttings  on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  and 
a  fertilizer,  might  be  a  cheap  way  of  disposing  of  it. 
But  the  most  helpful  thing  to  do,  is  to  give  a  fairtop¬ 
dressing  of  manure,  fine  and  well  rotted,  before  the 
winter.  This  will  be  well  wash¬ 
ed  into  the  soil  to  nourish  the 
roots,  so  that  an  early  and  rapid 
growth  will  be  made  in  the 
spring, after  a  smoothing  harrow 
has  been  run  over  the  surface  to 
break  up  any  lumps  that  may 
remain.  This  early  growth  is 
the  greatest  advantage,  because 
the  crop  being  cut  before  the 
usual  dry  weather  occurs,  a  sec¬ 
ond  growth  begins  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  is  ready  to  cut  very 
soon  after  the  usual  first  cutting 
would  have  been  made  under 
other  circumstances.  During 
the  hot,  dry  season,  the  soil  is  well  shaded  and 
protected,  and  the  roots  are  uninjured,  and  when 
the  second  crop  has  been  gathered,  a  third  gets 
under  way  at  once.  This  exacting  treatment  of 
course  requires  liberal  return,  and  in  this  ease  the 
“liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fat.”  In  fact,  niggard¬ 
liness  in  the  treatment  of  the  soil  is  the  tvorst 
economy ;  while  liberality  is  returned  many  fold. 
This  is  especially  true  with  regard  to  grass  lands, 
which  in  America,  on  the  average,  can  pasture  one 
steer  or  cow,  only,  upon  seven  acres ;  while  in 
England  pastures  that  will  fatten  one  bullock  per 
acre  are  common. 

The  want  of  manure  with  which  we  should  be  so 
liberal  is  the  great  difficulty.  But  this  may  be  man¬ 
aged  by  devoting  one  special  compost  heap  for  this 
purpose,  and  enriching  this  with  the  addition  of 
bone  dust,  potash  salts,  gypsum,  or  phosphate  of 
lime  and  wood  ashes.  If  this  is  prepared  in  time 
for  use  in  the  fall,  and  a  light  dressing  of  nitrate 
of  soda  and  gypsum,  or  grass  fertilizer  is  given 
after  the  first  cutting,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  dry  brown  appearance  of  the  fields  will  be 
changed  to  verdure,  and  the  barns  filled  with  a 
largely  increased  product. 


A  Cheap  and  Convenient  Cow-Shed. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Gott,  Spencerport,  N.  Y.,  favors  us 
with  a  sketch  and  description  of  his  combined 
cow-shed  and  pigpen.  It  consists  of  an  open  shed, 
with  a  box-pen  for  the  cow  one  side,  and  the 
pigsty  on  the  other.  The  whole  shed  being  twenty 


Fig.  2. — PLAN  OF  COW-SHED  AND  PIGPEN. 


feet  'ong  and  fourteen  broad,  covered  by  the  same 
roof.  It  is  constructed  of  hemlock  lumber,  and 
should  not  cost  over  fifty  dollars.  The  outward 
appearance  of  the  shed  is  shown  in  fig.  1.  The 
posts  in  front  are  twelve  feet  in  hight,  and  the  rear 
ones  eight.  The  boards  are  put  on  vertically,  and 
battened  on  the  sides.  The  roof  is  made  ot  rough 
boards  laid  double,  and  breaking  joints,  so  that  u 
will  not  leak.  The  box  for  the  cow  is  eight  by  ten 
feet,  and  six  feet  and  four  inches  high,  and  has 
a  feed  passage  four  by  eight  feet  adjoining  it 
The  middle  portion  of  the  building  is  an  open 
shed,  seven  by  fourteen  feet,  and  is  used  for  stor¬ 
ing  muck,  protecting  the  manure  heap  from  the 
mins  etc  The  pigpen  occupies  the  left  end  oi 


the  building,  and  is  separated  from  the  central  or 
shed  portion  by  a  low  partition,  while  the  cow-stall 
is  boarded  up  to  the  roof.  The  floor,  being  six  feet 
and  ten  inches  from  the  ground,  provides  storage 
room  between  it  and  the  roof  in  which  to  put  hay. 
Mr.  Gott  suggests  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
the  posts  two  feet  higher,  thus  providing  a  loft  in 


FRONT  VIEW  OF  COW-SHED  AND  PIGPEN. 

which  over  a  ton  of  hay  could  be  stored.  The 
ground  plan  of  this  cheap  and  convenient  building 
is  shown  in  figure  2,  giving  the  position  of  the 
doors,  meal-boxes,  open  shed,  feed-rooms,  etc. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Fargo,  Dakota  Territory. 

Turn  to  the  map  of  North  America,  follow  a 
line  west  from  the  westerly  point  of  Lake  Superior 
some  254  miles  and  you  are  at  this  place,  which,  in 
reaching,  we  have  travelled  1,661  miles  by  rail  from 
New  York.  To  many  of  our  readers,  unfamiliar  with 
the  country,  this  doubtless  appears  to  be  far  into 
the  cold,  unhospitable  regions  of  the  north — a  very 
wilderness.  Yet  here  we  are,  in  a  hotel,  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  almost  any  in  the  Metropolis,  in  the 
midst  of  a  flourishing  town  of  3,000  people,  where 
yesterday  we  visited  churches  and  Sunday-schools 
that  seemed  no  different  from  those  enjoyed  at 
home.  So  far  as  the  people  are  concerned  they 
appear  as  if  one  of  our  best  New  England  or  New 
York  villages  had  been  taken  up  bodily  and  trans¬ 
planted  here— people,  houses,  gardens  (minus  the 
fruit  trees),  etc. 

Some  Wheat  Fields. 

4fter  arriving  here,  we  made  a  circuit  of  about 
40  miles  in  a  southwesterly  and  westerly  direction 
over  the  nearly  level,  treeless  expanse,  broken  only 
by  two  large  streams,  termed  the  Cheyenne  and 
Maple  rivers,  margin-lined  with  a  small  strip  of 
low  trees  and  shrubbery.  Throughout  nearly  all 
this  long  ride  our  road  was  bounded  by  fields  of 
waving  grain,  or  those  thickly  studded  with  shocks 
just  cut ;  and  these  fields  stretched  away  on  either 
side  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  one  point 
was  a  single  plot  of  wheat  four  miles  long  and  one 
mile  wide,  that  is,  2,500  acres  all  in  one  body, 
while  only  roadways  or  small  plots  of  grass  or  oats 
separated  this  field  from  other  extensive  wheat 
fields  on  all  sides.  Being  able  to  judge  pretty 
accurately  of  the  yield  of  ripened  wheat,  we 
estimate  the  product  of  these  numberless  acres  at 
full  20  bushels  of  plump  grain,  some  say  22  bushels 
for  each  acre — varying,  however,  from  15  to  30 
bushels,  though  generally  pretty  uniform. 

The  Noted  “  Dalrymple  Wheat  Farms.” 

While  there  are  many  large  wheat  farms  here¬ 
abouts,  of  300,  500,  1,000  acres,  and  upward,  and  a 
multitude  of  others  are  being  opened,  a  great  deal 
has  been  said  in  the  papers  about  the  “  Dalrymple 
Farm,”  the  accounts,  as  we  have  seen  them  for  two 
or  three  years  back,  varying  greatly.  We  have, 
therefore,  attempted  to  get  at  the  real  facts,  and  for 
this  purpose  called  upon  Sheldon  C.  Dalrymple, 
who  received  us  with  characteristic  western  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  freely  responded  to  our  numerous 
queries.  There  are  no  less  than  nine  farmers  here 
bearing  the  name  of  Dalrymple,  all  related,  and  all 
originally  from  Warren  County,  Pa. — two  of  them, 
Oliver  and  S  C.,  having,  on  the  way,  occupied  large 
farms  in  Minnesota  for  a  few  years.  Most  of  them 
came  here  from  two  to  five  years  since  with  scant 


if  any  ready  means,  or,  as  they  express  it,  “  with 
nothing  but  a  ‘Grip-sack’  in  their  hands.  But  they 
are  all  now,  we  believe,  the  owners  of  what  would 
be  considered  ample  domains  in  old  Pennsylvania. 

Location  of  the  Farms. 

Standing  at  the  Railway  Station,  some  18  miles 
west  of  Fargo,  and  2  miles  east  of  Castleton  Depot, 
there  is  to  the  southward  what  is  known  as  the 
“  Alton  Farm,”  extending  say  4  miles  north  and 
south,  and  3%  miles  east  and  west,  and  containing 
about  9,000  acres.  Of  these  6,000  are  now  in  wheat 
and  oats,  mainly  wheat — here,  as  on  other  farms, 
oats  enough  being  raised  to  feed  the  working 
animals.  East  of  the  Alton  Farm  is  the  “Cass 
Farm,”  extending  some  4  miles  along  the  south 
side  of  the  railway,  and  southward  about  2i  miles 
— containing  about  6,500  acres,  of  which  5,000  are  in 
grain  this  year.  North  of  the  railroad  and  opposite 
the  Cass  Farm,  and  part  of  the  Alton  Farm,  is  the 
“Cheney  Farm,”  extending  east  and  west  some 
5  miles,  and  northerly  an  average  of  2  miles. 
This  embraces  5,500  acres,  with  4,000  acres  now  in 
grain.  On  account  of  the  original  ownership  of 
only  alternate  sections  by  the  railroad,  and  the 
settlement  by  others  of  some  plots,  as  well  as  the 
successive  purchase  of  various  pieces,  the  farms 
are  not  entirely  compact,  but  have  irregular  out¬ 
lines  with  interjected  plots  of  other  owners.  The 
“Alton  Farm,”  so  named  from  its  Superintendent, 
Alton  Daliymple,  for  easy  reference,  is  owned  en¬ 
tirely  by  Oliver  Dalrymple.  The  “  Cheney  Farm  ” 
was  originally  owned  by  Benj.  P.  Cheney,  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  and  the  “Cass  Farm”  by  Geo.  W.  Cass, 
of  Pittsburg,  now  of  N.  Y.  City.  Oliver  Dalrym¬ 
ple  took  charge  of  these  with  certain  facilities  in 
the  way  of  capital,  to  work  them,  and  with  the 
privilege  of  owning  an  undivided  half,  if  in  10 
years  he  should  make  profit  enough  to  pay  the 
original  cost.  Though  the  time  has  scarcely  half 
elapsed,  we  understand  this  has  been  done  and  he 
is  now  the  half  owner  outright.  The  other  Messrs. 
Dalrymple  own  various  plots,  mainly  located  north, 
northwest,  and  northeast  of  the  “  Cheney  Farm” 
as  follows  :  S.  N.  Dalrymple  (brother of  Oliver),  has 
1,500  acres  5  miles  north.  S.  C.  Dalrymple,  who 
mauages  the  “Cass  Farm,”  owns  2,500  acres,  2,000 
now  in  grain,  and  managed  by  D.  W.  Dalrymple. 
O.  C.  Dalrymple  owns  1,500  acres,  400  now  in 
grain,  but  he  manages  the  “  GrandonFarm,”  noted 
below.  C.  G.  Dalrymple  owns  320  acres,  240  now 
in  grain.  W.  C.  Dalrymple  owns  160  acres  all  now 
in  grain.  N.  M.  Dalrymple  owns  320acres,  160now 
in  grain,  and  superintends  the  “Watson  Farm.” 
D.  W.  Dalrymple  owns  320  acres,  110  now  in  grain. 
Most  of  the  Messrs.  Dalrymple  are  young  men, 
and  while  owning  smaller  farms  are  at  the  same 
time  managers  or  clerks  on  other  farms. 

Oliver  Dalrymple  is  General  Superintendent  not 
only  of  the  “  Alton,”  “  Cass,”  and  “  Cheney  ’’farms 
above  noted,  but  also  of  the  “Grandon  Farm,” 
situated  in  the  Red  River  Valley,  35  miles  north  of 
Fargo,  containing  45,000  acres,  of  which  7,000  acres 
are  now  in  grain  ;  also  of  the  “  Watson  Farm  ”  of 
23,000  acres,  a  dozen  miles  or  so  south-east  of  the 
“  Alton  Farm.”  He  is,  we  judge,  a  general  adviser 
of  operations  on  all  the  farms  above  referred  to. 
He  is  the  “General-in-Chief” — the  “Veteran” — 
and  is  spoken  of  as  the  “old  man,”  though  only 
some  45  years  old.  The  others  hold  various  ranks 
or  offices,  and  the  whole  farming  operations  are 
carried  on  with  a  sort  of  military,  or  rather  a  man¬ 
ufacturing  system,  with  close  connections,  yet  dis¬ 
tinctive  departments,  from  the  largest  to  the 
smallest  matters.  For  example,  in  a  plot  of  420 
acres  of  ripe  wheat,  we  saw  a  row  of  16  self-bind¬ 
ing  reapers,  each  drawn  by  three  horses  abreast, 
or  more  mules  than  horses,  marching  in  procession 
around  the  whole  field  at  once,  each  machine  tak¬ 
ing  off  a  strip  5  to  6  feet  wide,  and  dropping  the 
bundles  at  the  side.  If  a  machine  got  out  of  gear, 
it  turned  aside  and  the  rest  of  the  phalanx  moved 
on.  An  expert,  “Superintendent  of  Machines,” 
on  horseback,  with  a  kit  of  tools,  galloped  to  the 
“lame”  implement,  and  generally  soon  had  it  re¬ 
paired  and  in  line  again.  Thus  every  round  cut 
and  bundled  a  strip  80  to  100  feet  wide,  and  250 
acres  were  cut  during  the  day.  Anothei  Superie- 
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tendent  of  “  Shockers,”  with  20  to  30  men,  fol¬ 
lowed  the  machines  and  put  the  bundles  in  shocks. 
In  other  fields  similar  gangs  were  at  work,  usually 
12  to  16  machines.  Some  of  the  older  and  less 
perfect  harvesters  required  an  expert  for  every  five 
or  six  implements.  The  27,000  acres  of  wheat 
under  the  management  of  the  Dalrymples,  cut  this 
year,  required  the  use  of  about  150  of  these  self¬ 
binding  harvesting  machines  to  run  for  an  average 
of  about  two  weeks  each.  Imagine  then  150  ma¬ 
chines  in  a  line  of  battle,  some  two  miles  in  length, 
and  you  have  an  idea  of  harvesting  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  in  Dakota. 

540,000  Bushels  of  Wheat. 

As  from  our  own  estimate  the  entire  27,000  acres 
of  the  Messrs.  Dalrymple  will  this  year  average  at 
least  20  bushels  per  acre,  the  product  will  be  full 
half  a  million,  or  540,000  bushels— requiring  13,500 
wagon  loads  of  40  bushels  each  to  take  it  to  the 
tailway  ;  and  2,16'..  T-eight  cars,  carrying  250  bush¬ 
els  each,  to  transport  it  to  the  distant  market. 
These  wagon  loads  in  line,  50  feet  each,  would  ex¬ 
tend  120  miles  ;  and  the  train  of  cars  over  12  miles 
long,  if  each  car  occupies  only  30  feet  of  track. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  wheat  pro¬ 
duced  the  present  year  in  this  immediate  section. 
There  are  hundreds  of  other  wheat  farms  ranging 
all  the  way  from  forty  up  to  thousands  of  acres 
each,  such  as  the  “Sharon  and  Amenia  Farm,”  7 
miles  N  E.  of  Castleton,  containing  25,000  acres, 
just  starting,  but  having  2.000  acres  in  harvest ; 
the  “  Williams  Farm  ”  of  3,000  acres,  2,000  now  in 
wheat  ;  the  “  Hadwin  Farm,”  5  miles  west  of  Cas¬ 
tleton,  of  5,000  acres,  some  2,000  in  harvest.  (From 
this  farm  1,280  acres  were  recently  sold,  with  the 
crop  on  for  833,000.)  But. 

Men  of  Small  Means 

need  not  be  set  back  by  these  large  figures.  We 
have  seen  plenty  of  men  who  came  with  only  a  few 
dollars  and  a  team,  and  by  breaking  land  for 
others  and  doing  various  jobs,  then  taking  up  land 
of  their  own  and  cultivating  it,  have  gradually  put 
themselves  on  the  road  to  a  competence.  Some 
of  these  who  preempted  the  alternate  sections  of 
Government  land  5  years  ago,  at  first  lived  in  “  sod 
cottages”  or  “  dug-outs,”  are  now  possessors  of 
farms  worth  84,000  to  $5,000  and  upwards.  There 
are  now  no  such  lands  close  to  the  railway  to  be 
preempted,  but  there  are  in  counties  north  and 
south,  and  a  little  further  west,  where  the  railway 
has  but  recently  extended.  How  good  these  lands 
are  we  shall  know  better  when  we  see  them  a  few 
days  hence.  There  are  some  good  railway  lands 
still  on  sale  at  moderate  prices  we  believe  in  the 
Bed  River  Valley  and  on  either  side  of  it. 

Briefs. 

On  the  larger  farms  the  threshing  is  mainly  done 
by  steam  power,  the  portable  engines  and  threshers 
being  moved  from  place  to  place  within  easy  haul¬ 
ing  distance  of  the  shocks.  Jobbers  also  go  from 
farm  to  farm  with  steam  or  horse-power  threshers. 
...  .As  soon  as  the  main  harvesting  and  threshing 
is  over,  the  teams  start  at  once  plowing  the  stub¬ 
ble,  and  before  winter  it  is  all  ready  for  spring  sow¬ 
ing,  which  begins  here  about  April  1st.... The 
straw  is  generally  burned  to  get  rid  of  it ....  In 
breaking  the  new  prairie,  “back-setting”  is  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  that  is,  the  sod  is  turned  about  3  inches 
•deep  from  May  10th  to  July  1st;  then  beginning 
with  that  first  broken  it  is  plowed  about  two  inches 
deeper,  turning  the  sod  under. ..  .Seeding  is  not 
done  by  drilling,  but  with  the  two  or  four-horse 
broadcast  seeder. . .  .Oats  are  grown  mainly  for  the 
home  teams,  the  yield  running  from  40  to  70  bush¬ 
els  per  acre _ Corn  grows  fairly,  but  is  not  a  cer¬ 

tain  crop. . .  .The  Dalrymples  estimate  that  it  costs 
inside  of  45  cents  per  bushel  to  produce  wheat  and 
put  it  upon  the  cars,  reckoning  all  expenses  except 
interest  on  cost  on  land,  and  they  would  contract 
to  grow  it  for  that.  The  average  freight  from  here 
to  New  York,  including  storage,  commission,  and 
all  charges,  is  estimated  to  average  a  trifle  under 
30  cents  per  bushel.  We  can  therefore  calculate 
that  so  long  as  wheat  will  bring  90  cents  to  $1.00 
per  bushel  at  the  seaboard,  it  will  pay  well  for  pro¬ 
ducing  it  here. ..  .Fields  that  have  been  plowed 
one  iach  deeper  each  year  have  now  produced  con¬ 


tinuous  good  crops  of  wheat  for  five  successive 
years _ Only  spring  wheat  is  grown  here. 

Why  Crops  Mature  Far  North. 

People  often  wonder  how  it  is  that  many  crops 
grow  and  mature  in  the  high  latitudes,  where  the 
summers  are  of  very  brief  duration. — The  days  are 
longer  as  we  go  towards  the  poles,  until  at  latitude 
68°  the  sun  does  not  set  at  all  for  a  brief  period. 
Since  the  sun’s  light,  as  well  as  its  heat,  produces 
growth,  the  longer  it  is  above  the  horizon  the 
greater  is  the  growth  of  plants  per  day.  Thus,  where 
the  days  average  21  hours  of  sun,  there  are,  in  100 
days,  2,100  hours  of  sunshine,  while  there  are  only 
2,100  hours  of  sunshine  in  140  days  that  have  an  aver¬ 
age  of  only  15  hours  of  sunlight.  As  the  isothermal 
(or  equal-heat)  line  tends  northwards  after  we  pass 
westward  of  the  south  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  it  is 
easy  to  understand  why  northern  Dakota,  Montana, 
Idaho,  and  Washington  Territory,  should  be  as 
favorable  for  farming,  so  far  as  climate  is  con¬ 
cerned,  as  some  of  the  Eastern  States  lying  much 
farther  to  the  south. 

Bismarck,  Dakota  Territory. 

From  Fargo  to  this  place,  194  miles,  we  passed 
by  rail  over  a  woodless  prairie,  except  along  the 
streams,  somewhat  rolling,  and  of  various  quality 
as  to  fertility.  There  are  numerous  incipient 
towns  at  the  Railway  Stations,  including  quite  a 
place  at  Jamestown,  101  miles  this  side  of  Fargo, 
There  are  here  and  there,  all  along  the  route,  farms 
opened,  and  opening,  by  settlers.  At  several  points 
fair  crops  of  wheat  are  being  harvested,  and  by 
careful  selection  multitudes  can  choose  both  rail¬ 
road  and  government  lands,  that  will  fall  little  if 
any  below  those  we  have  described,  for  wheat 
growing.  Indeed  the  best  wheat  we  have  seen, 
taking  the  whole  crop,  is  on  the  large  Steele  Farm, 
40  miles  east  of  Bismarck.  We  estimated  the 
yield  at  24  or  25  bushels  per  acre,  at  least,  for  all 
the  fields  in  sight  (28  bushels  is  claimed).  Bis¬ 
marck  is  a  brisk  growing  town  on  the  Missouri, 
already  numbering  2,500  or  more  inhabitants,  and 
promising  to  be  an  important  future  business 
center,  as  it  already  is  on  a  small  scale.  The 
Northern  Pacific  Railway,  which  is  being  pushed 
through  the  Yellow  Stone  at  the  rate  of  one  to  two 
miles  per  day,  is  completed  to  a  point  one  hundred 
miles  west  of  Bismarck.  At  this  point  (Bismarck) 
we  take  steamer  up  the  Missouri  to  visit  some  of 
the  Indian  Agencies  at  Fort  Peck,  etc.  O.  J. 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— LXI. 

Our  experimenters  of  last  year  gave  us  some  inter¬ 
esting  facts  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  different 
fertilizing  materials  upon  the  quality  of  the  crops. 
From  the  full  details  published  in  the  pamphlet  re¬ 
ports  I  select  the  following : 

“  A  number  reported  the  amounts  of  ‘good  ’  and 
‘poor’  com;  but  fourteen,  however,  had  made 
thoroughly  accurate  weighings  The  percentage 
of  ‘  good  ’  corn  were  as  below  : 


Number  of  Pounds  of  •'  Goon  '•  Corn  in  100  Pounds  of 
Total  Corn,  with  the  Different  Fertilizers. 
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The  figures  accord  with  common  experience  that 
the  largest  crop  has  the  largest  proportion  of  good 
corn.  T  see  nothing  to  account  for  the  poorer 
average  quality  in  1879,  except  the  bad  season. 


Ratio  of  Stalks  to  Shelled  Corn. 

The  weighings  of  com  and  stalks  were  made  at 
different  stages  of  dryness.  In  some  eases  the 
stalks  were  cut  above  the  ears,  in  others  elose  to 
the  ground.  The  results  are  consequently  discrep¬ 
ant.  The  averages  are  interesting  as  showing  the 
relative  effects  of  the  fertilizing  materials.  The 
figures  represent  the  number  of  pounds  of  stalks  to 
100  pounds  of  shelled  corn  in  12  experiments. 

Number  of  Pounds  of  Stalks  to  100  Pounds  of 
Shelled  Corn. 
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The  proportion  of  stalks  to  shelled  corn  is  smaller 
in  the  larger  crops,  and  conversely  the  poorer  crops 
have  more  stalks  for  the  same  amount  of  corn  than 
the  better  crops.  Contrary  to  what  is  commonly 
supposed,  the  nitrogenous  fertilizing  materials  do 
not  seem  to  have  increased  the  amount  of  stalks 
as  compared  with  shelled  corn.  As  to 

The  Effects  of  the  Fertilizers  on  Quality  of 
Other  Crops, 

there  are  but  few  reports.  Several  have  spoken  of 
the  quality  of  the  potatoes  grown  with  chemicals 
as  compared  with  farm  manures.  The  nearly 
unanimous  testimony  is  that  the  potatoes  with  ar¬ 
tificial  fertilizers  were  of  finer  quality,  and  less  dis¬ 
posed  to  rot  than  with  the  farm  manures.  The 
very  general  good  results  from  the  use  of  potash 
salts  with  potatoes,  makes  it  very  desirable  to  know 
the  effect  of  muriate  of  potash  upon  the  quality 
of  the  produce.  It  is  commonly  stated  that  pota¬ 
toes  grown  with  the  muriate  (chloride),  are  less 
“mealy,”  and  more  inclined  to  be  “soggy”  than 
with  the  sulphate.  Such  reports  as  I  have,  how¬ 
ever,  represent  the  potatoes  grown  with  the  muriate 
as  of  entirely  satisfactory  quality.  The  sulphates 
are  rather  costly  and  variable  in  composition,  while 
the  muriate  is  reliable,  and  so  concentrated  and 
cheap  as  to  be  within  the  means  of  almost  every 
one  who  has  potatoes  to  grow.  If  it  can  be  demon¬ 
strated  to  bring  potatoes  of  good  quality,  it  proves, 
and  I  certainly  believe  it  will  prove,  of  inestimable 
value  for  this  purpose  in  all  our  older  States. 

A  Word  to  this  Season’s  Experimenters. 

I  have  given  the  above  notes  of  what  our  experi¬ 
menters  have  been  doing  with  a  purpose.  The 
blanks  that  are  sent  for  reports  of  the  experiments 
bear  the  motto  :  “  One  great  want  of  our  Agricul¬ 
ture  is  closer  study  and  observation  by  farmers."  It 
is  not  merely  the  facts  observed  and  reported,  but 
the  habit  of  accurate  observation  that  will  do  good. 
To  encourage  this  is  one  of  the  great  objects  for 
which  the  experiments  have  been  planned.  And 
so  I  trust  the  experimenters  will  pardon  me  if  I  re¬ 
peat  here  the  requests  made  in  the  directions  and 
blanks,  that  they  make  full  and  accurate  reports  of 
the  details  of  their  experiments.  We  want  to  know 
not  simply  how  the  superphosphate  and  potash 
salts,  farm  manures, and  other  materials,  compare  in 
the  different  trials,  but  how  the  results  are  affected 
by  the  different  circumstances  of  soil, previous  treat¬ 
ment,  methods  of  tillage,  of  application  of  the  fer¬ 
tilizer  and  cultivation  of  the  crop,  weather,  effects 
in  succeeding  seasons  and  succeeding  crops,  and  sa 
on.  This  collecting  and  comparing  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  of  intelligent  men  under  varying  circum¬ 
stances,  is  one  of  the  ways  in  which  great  good 
can  be  got  from  Science  applied  to  Farming. 

W.  O.  Atw  ater. 
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A  Complete  Cottage,  Costing  $1,100. 

BT  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  plans  are  for  an  inexpensive  seven-room 
dwelling,  similar  in  character  to  those  published  in 
'last  month’s  American  Agriculturist.  Several  of 
these  cottages  have  been  erected  in  the  manu¬ 
facturing  districts  of  the  Eastern  States,  where  they 
are  regarded  with  special  favor.  They  are  equally 
adapted  to  most  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  very  convenient,  and  to  contain 
sufficient  room  for  a  family  of  six  persons.  For 
economical  reasons,  but  three  rooms  are  usually 


appropriated  to  general  use — a  parlor,  dining  or 
sitting-room,  and  kitchen,  the  remainder  being  fur¬ 
nished  as  chambers.  In  such  cases  the  apartment 
marked  “Dining  Room”  on  the  plan  is  used  as  a 
bedroom,  making  four  chambers  in  all,  and  increas¬ 
ing  the  real  capacity  of  the  house  to  accommodate 

a  family  of  eight  persons _ Tlxterior. — Two 

elevations  are  given  (figures  1  and  2).  The  founda¬ 
tions  show  2s  feet  above  ground,  a  good  hight  for 
convenient  entrances,  besides  giving  opportunity 
for  suitable  outside  windows  from  the  cellar  for 
light  and  ventilation.  The  outside  openings  and 
dressings  are  sufficiently  varied  to  make  the  whole 
interesting  and  somewhat  picturesque.  The  front 
entrance  is  of  good  width,  and  has  a  roof  resting 
on  chamfered  columns  and  side  railings  of  open 
work.  A  square-angled  bay-window  projects  in 
front,  with  chamfered  work,  below  the  sashes. 
The  cornices,  gables,  belt  courses,  etc.,  are  taste¬ 


Fig.  2. — FRONT  ELEVATION. 


fully  arranged,  giving  opportunity  for  the  proper 

distribution  of  shades  in  painting - Cellan — It 

is  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  main  house  section, 
as  shown  in  fig.  4.  Its  hight  is  65  feet ;  it  has  an 
outside  entrance  under  the  stoop,  and  is  lighted  by 
three  windows.  The  kitchen  is  supported  by  piers, 
and  the  spaces  between  are  inclosed  with  boarding. 

_ ITnrst,  Story  (fig.  3).— Hight  of  ceiling  9 

feet.  The  front  entrance  opens  from  the  veranda 
to  a  vestibule,  and  from  it  to  the  parlor  and  dining¬ 
room.  The  Parlor  is  pleasantly  arranged  with  a 
hay-window  in  front,  and  single  windows  in  two  of 


its  sides,  giving  views  in  three  directions.  The 
chimney  is  placed  directly  opposite  the  bay-win¬ 
dow.  Suitable  spaces  are  allowed  along  the  walls 
for  the  furniture  usually  required  in  such  an  apart¬ 
ment.  The  Sitting-room  has  windows  in  three  of 
its  sides,  aud  doors  leading  to  the  dining-room, 
kitchen,  and  a  closet.  The  Dining-room  has  two 
windows  on  one  side  and  connects  with  the  kitchen, 
two  closets,  and  the  cellar  stairs.  (Should  this 
room  be  made  a  chamber,  as  before  suggested,  then 
the  space  under  the  main  stairs  may  be  used  as  a 
closet.)  The  Kitchen  has  three  windows,  with  out¬ 
looks  in  two  directions,  an  open  fire-place,  a  sink, 

door  leading  to  the 
outside  rear  stoop, 
and  a  kitchen  pan¬ 
try  ;  the  latter  is  of 
good  size,  has  one 
window,  and  is 
thoroughlyshelved. 
This  “pantry”  ar¬ 
rangement  is  a  ne¬ 
cessity  in  a  New- 
England  house,  as 
in  such  an  apart¬ 
ment  their  stores 
are  kept  and  most 
of  the  pastry  work 
and  preparations  of 
food  for  the  table 
is  done.  On  one 
side  just  below  the 
window  a  broad 
shelf  is  placed,  ex¬ 
tending  the  whole 
length ;  underneath 
and  attached  to  this  shelf  are  three  drawers,  5 
inches  deep  and  18  inches  wide,  for  towels  and  such 
thiugs.  The  remaining  space  is  left  for  barrels,  pails, 
etc.  Above  this  shelf  at  each  side  of  the  window 
and  across  both  ends,  shelves  10  inches  wide,  placed 
with  convenient  space  between  for  crockery,  spice- 
boxes,  etc.  On  the  door  or  opposite  side,  cleats  and 
projecting  pins  are  put  for  suspending  the  various 
utensils  used  in  cooking.  To  house-keepers  who 
have  once  used  such  an  apartment,  they  are  ever 
after  indispensable  . . .  Second  Story  (fig.  4). — 
Hight  of  ceiling  7  feet.  The  stairway  ascends 
from  the  lower  vestibule  to  a  central  hall,  which  is 
lighted  by  one  small  window.  There  are  three  fair¬ 
sized  chambers  and  three  closets.  Each  room  ad¬ 
joins  a  chimney,  giving  opportunity  for  the  use  of 

stoves  when  required _ Construction. — The 

foundation  is  of  broken  field  stone  and  mortar, 
neatly  pointed  on  the  outside.  The  frame  is  of 
sawed  timber,  siding  of  “novelty”  pattern,  gables 
of  vertical  boarding  with  their  lower  ends  cut  to 
pattern  and  battened.  Roofs  of  shingles.  The 
balance  of  the  materials  may  be  inferred  from  the 
following  table  of  Estimates. — Cost  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  labor: 

87  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  21  75 

1,150  feet  of  Stone  in  foun  datlons,  at  8c.  per  foot .  92  00 

3.000  Brick  in  Chimneys  at  $12  per  M .  36  00 

518  yards  Plastering,  at  20c.  per  yard .  103  60 

2,138  ft.  Timber,  at  $15  per  M .  32  07 

1  Sill  4x8  in.  155  ft.  long,  i  36  Beams  3x7  in.  15  ft.  long. 

1  Tier  4x6  in.  131  ft.  long.  8  Beams  3x7  in.  12  ft.  long. 

1  Plate  4x6  in.  101  ft.  long.  2  Valleys  3x7  13  1't.  It.  long. 


1  Iiidge  2x6  in.  62  ft.  long.  1 

300  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.  each  .  36  00 

60  Joist,  at  15c.  each . .  9  00 

190  Siding,  9!4  in.,  at  2Sc.  each .  53  20 

Cornice  materials .  15  00 

400  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each  .  24  00 

68  bundles  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each .  85  00 

200  ft.  Tin  Valleys,  Gutters,  and  Leaders  at  8c.  p.  ft.  16  00 

150  Flooring  (inside),  915  in.  wide,  at  26c.  each _  39  01) 

80  Flooring  (outside),  4!^  in.  wide,  at  15c.  each .  4  50 

3  Cellar  Windows  (complete),  at  $3  each .  . . .  9  00 

17  plain  Windows,  (complete)  at  $5.00  each .  65  00 

18  Doors  (complete),  at  $4  each . 72  00 

Verandas  and  Stoops  (complete) .  18  00 

Stairs  (complete).  $16;  Mantels  (complete),  $5..  21  00 

Closets  (com’e).  $6;  Pump.  Sink, and  Nails,  $25;  31  00 

Painting,  $75;  Carting,  $15 .  90  00 

Carpenters  labor,  not  included  above..., .  125  00 

Incidentals . 81  88 


Total, . $1,100  00 


“  Round  Up,”  is  the  term  used  by  the  herders 
upon  the  Western  Plains  when  they  gather  all  the 
cattle  together  at  a  stated  place  and  assort  them. 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  in  that  country  there 
are  no  fields  and  fences,  but  all  the  herds  run  to¬ 
gether  and  a  sort  of  mutual  cooperative  care  is  exer¬ 
cised  over  the  combined  herd.  Upon  the  day  of 
the  “  Round  Up,”  which  is  advertised  and  other¬ 


wise  made  known,  the  men  on  horseback  scour 
the  country  over  aud  drive  in  all  the  scattered 
droves  to  the  place  appointed  for  making  the 
“RoundUp.”  The  cattle  are  assorted  according 


to  the  brand  upon  them,  and  are  placed  by  them¬ 
selves.  After  the  sorting  is  finished,  the  herds  are 
counted,  those  ready  for  market  are  driven  away 
for  sale,  the  calves  are  branded  and  then  the  herds 
are. let  loose  to  wander  over  the  plains  as  before. 
The  branding  is  done  by  a  hot  iron  which  makes 


Fig.  4.— PLAN  OF  SECOND  STORY. 

some  letter  or  “trade  mark  ”  upon  tbs  skin  of  the 
animal.  The  process  of  branding  is  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  a  cruel  one,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  only  way 
of  making  a  permanent  mark  upon  the  roving 
animal.  The  brands  are  registered  in  the  County 
Clerk’s  office,  and  the  mark  is  the  undisputed  title 
of  ownership  against  all  other  claimants.  Adult 
animals  without  a  brand  are  public  property, 
and  can  be  branded  for  his  own  by  any  person. 


Fig.  1. — SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
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The  Columbian,  Black-Tailed  Deer. 

(Gervus  Columbians.) 

The  beautiful  Black-Tailed  Deer  is  quite  gener¬ 
ally  distributed  oyer  the  western  portion  of  the 
North  American  continent,  inhabiting  most  of  the 
hilly  lands  of  California,  and  extending  on  the  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  nearly  to  Alaska.  It  was 
first  noticed  by  Lewis  and  Clark  (near  the  mouth  of 
the  Columbia  River),  while  on  their  expedition  to 


the  superior  prongs.  The  antlers  bear  some  re¬ 
semblance  to  those  of  the  Red  Deer  of  Europe. 
The  ears  are  narrower  and  the  head  less  pointed 
than  in  the  Common,  or  Virginia  Deer.  The 
tail  is  dark  brown  at  its  junction  with  the  back, 
but  the  color  deepens  to  a  black  towards  the 
tip,  giving  this  species  of  deer  an  easily  distin¬ 
guished  characteristic,  and  one  from  which  it  takes 
its  common  name.  The  gait  of  the  Black-Tail  is 
not  so  graceful  as  that  of  the  Virginia,  it  having  a 
bound  more  like  the  Roebuck  of  Europe.  The 
Black-Tailed  Deer  is  better  known  to  the  western 
miners  than  to  any  other  class  of  white  men,  and 
to  its  nourishing  flesh,  many  of  the  gold  seekers 
owe  their  lives  in  times  of  scarcity  of  food. 

Audubon  gives  a  vivid  description  of  the  difficul- 


the  Deer,  but  in  vain ;  at  last  they  gain  the  next 
summit;  the  object  of  their  chase  is  at  hand ;  sud¬ 
denly  they  see  him — a  fine  buck;  he  is  yet  on  the 
declivity  of  the  hill,  and  they  cautiously  observe 
his  motions.  Now  they  see  some  broken  ground 
and  rocky  fragments  scattered  towards  the  left ; 
they  redouble  their  caution ;  locks  are  ready 
cocked ;  and  breathing  rapidly,  they  gain  the  de¬ 
sired  spot.  One  instant— -the  deadly  rifle  has  sent 
its  leaden  messenger  and  the  buck  lies  struggling 


in  his  gore.  Short  work  is  made  of  the  return  to 
camp  if  no  more  deer  signs  are  about ;  and  a 
straight  cut  may  bring  the  hunters  home  in  less 
than  an  hour,  even  should  they  have  been  two  or 
three  in  following  their  prize.”  The  writer  was 
once,  for  several  months,  at  a  house  on  the  Rio 
Grande,  not  far  from  El  Paso,  at  which  there  was  a 
tame  Black-Tail.  The  house  was  built  in  the  Mex¬ 
ican  style,  in  a  square  form,  with  a  court  in  the 
center,  and  the  deer  had  the  freedom  of  this  yard. 
The  animal  having  no  horns,  the  dogs  apparently 
thought  it  to  be  defenceless,  and  would  attack  to 
worry,  if  not  to  bite  the  deer.  When  the  right  mo¬ 
ment  came,  the  deer  would  stand  upon  its  hind 
legs,  nearly  erect,  and  with  its  forefeet  close  to¬ 
gether,  strike  with  its  sharp  hoofs  a  tremendous 


Dogs— The  St.  Bernard  and.  “Cocker.” 

Dogs  are  so  easily  taught  and  are  capable  of  such 
noble  traits  of  character  that  we  cannot  but  look 
upon  them,  as  a  class,  with  respect,  however  much 
we  may  despise  some  particular  cur.  There  is  no 
more  faithful,  keen-sighted,  sagacious,  thoughtful 
and  courageous  friend  in  the  whole  brute  creation 
than  a  well-trained  and  intelligent  dog.  From  the 
earliest  time  he  has  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 

the  close  compan¬ 
ion  of  man.  There 
are  dogs  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  special  pur¬ 
poses  ;  they  having 
been  bred  for  cen¬ 
turies  to  some  par¬ 
ticular  end  ;  some 
to  hunt  birds, 
others  to  chase  the 
fox  ;  some  for  short 
legs  and  long  hair, 
others  for  length  of 
limb  and  shortness 
of  hair,  etc.,  etc. 
Out  of  this  long 
list  of  breeds,  and 
cross  breeds,  it  is 
difficult,  in  fact, 
impossible,  to  se¬ 
lect  the  one  best 
fitted  for  the  farm. 
It  is  so  much  a 
matter  of  taste  or 
fancy  that  each  one 
must, and  generally 
will,  select  his  own 
dog.  There  are  cer¬ 
tain  points,  how¬ 
ever,  that  a  farm¬ 
er’s  dog  should 
possess  in  order  that  he  may  be  a  profitable  ad¬ 
junct  of  the  farm.  He  should  be  a  faithful  watcher 
of  persons  and  property,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
savage  to  strangers  within  the  gates— he  should  be 
safe  as  well  as  a  means  of  safety.  He  should  be 
at  home  and  at  peace  with  the  live  stock,  being 
able  to  handle  them  with  gentleness,  and  above 
all  easy  to  learn,  and  obedient  to  his  master. 
This  may  be  asking  a  good  deal  of  a  dog  ;  but  there 
are  those  which  meet  the  requirements  and  they 
are  the  dogs  that  it  pays  to  have  on  the  farm. 

The  Mount  St.  Bernard  Dog  (fig.  1),  is  closely 
related  to  the  Mastiff,  but  in  temper  and  dis¬ 
position  more  like  the  Newfoundland  dog.  Until 
recently  this  dog  has  been  confined  to  the  Alps  and 
neighboring  countries,  where  he  has  long  been  of 


the  Northwest,  but 
it  was  not  until  the 
discovery  of  gold 
in  California  that 
this  Deer  became 
generally  known  to 
white  men.  The 
Black-Tailed  Deer 
is  a  trifle  larger, 
and  of  a  stouter 
build,  than  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Deer,  measur¬ 
ing  six  feet  from 
tip  of  the  nose  to 
the  end  of  the  tail, 
with  a  bight  at  the 
shoulder  of  two 
feet  and  six  inches. 
As  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graving,  this  Deer 
has  a  tuft  of  long, 
pendulous  hairs 
hanging  from  the 
umbilicus  back¬ 
wards  between  the 
hind  legs.  The 
horns  are  cylindri¬ 
cal,  and  twice  fork¬ 
ed,  and  have  a 
spread  of  nearly 
two  feet  between 


the  black-tailed  or  Columbian  DEER  ( Cervus  Columbianus). 


Fig.  1. — THE  SMOOTH  MOUNT  ST.  BERNARD  DOG 

ties  in  the  way  of  hunting  successfully  this  ex¬ 
tremely  cautious  Deer :  “  Above  all  things,  keep 
the  wind  in  such  a  direction  as  not  to  carry  the 
scent  to  the  animals.”  We  give  a  portion  of  the 
description  :  “'Once  the  trail  has  been  almost  lost 
in  the  stony  broken  ground  they  pass,  but  again 
they  have  it.  Now  they  approach  and  search  in 
different  directions  the  most  likely  places  to  find 


,  “monarque.”  Fig. 

blow.  If  the  dog  was  able  to  get  away,  which 
was  not  always  the  case,  he  was  never  known  to 
repeat  the  attack.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  the  flesh  of  the  Black-Tailed  Deer,  some  re¬ 
garding  it  as  dry  and  less  palatable  than  ordinary 
venison.  The  writer  has  frequently  eaten  it,  but  at 
times  when  any  fresh  meat- was  a  luxury;  under 
those  circumstances  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  opinion. 


THE  COCKER  SPANIEL,  “BRUSH.” 

great  service  in  recovering  persons  lost  in  the 
snow-storms  of  that  region.  The  actions  of  these 
dogs  over  a  snow-bound  traveller  are  said  to  be  al¬ 
most  human,  so  great  are  the  intelligence  and 
sympathy  which  they  exhibit.  There  are  two  quite 
distinct  varieties  of  the  St.  Bernard  dog,  differing 
principally  in  the  length  of  the  hair,  and  known  as 
the  Rough  and  Smooth  St.  Bernard.  The  best 
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strains  of  both  varieties  are  now  to  be  found  in 
this  country,  and  they  make  remarkably  good 
tempered  and  trusty  household  dogs,  being  par¬ 
ticularly  gentle  to  women  and  children.  The 
Smooth  variety  of  St.  Bernard,  shown  in  figure  1, 
is  red  and  white,  with  a  broad  white  collar — many 
prefer  the  Rough  or  the  long-haired  variety,  the 
color  of  which  is  often  a  deep  brindle. 

The  Cocker  Spaniel,  or  “Cocker,”  includes  a 
number  of  sub-varieties,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to 
describe  it  very  definitely.  It  may  be  said  in  gen¬ 
eral  terms  to  be  an  active  spaniel,  averaging  about 
14  pounds  in  weight,  elegant  in  outlines  and  of  a 
lively  and  spirited  carriage.  The  head  is  round, 
the  forehead  being  oval,  the  ears  are  of  medium 
size  and  well  clothed  with  soft,  wavy  hair.  The 
tail  (which  is  usually  cropped),  is  naturally  long, 
being  somewhat  like,  but  more  bushy  than  that  of 
the  Setter — to  which  breed  it  has  a  general  resem¬ 
blance.  The  “  Cocker”  is  the  hunter’s  dog,  having- 
been  bred  and  trained  as  an  aid  for  the  sportsman. 
While  out  for  game  he  has  his  own  peculiar  char¬ 
acteristics.  “  Stonehenge ”  says  :  “In  hunting  he 
keeps  his  tail  down  like  the  rest  of  his  kind  and 
-works  it  constantly  in  a  most  rapid  and  merry  man¬ 
ner,  from  which  alone  he  may  be  known  from  the 
Springer,  who  also  works  his,  but  solemnly  and  de¬ 
liberately,  and  apparently  without  the  same  pleas¬ 
urable  sensations  which  are  displayed  by  the 
Cocker.”  The  illustration,  fig.  2,  on  previous  page, 
is  a  portrait  of  Dr.  Gillette’s  dog  “Brush,”  an 
excellent  representative  of  the  Cocker  Spaniel. 


Plan  of  a  Poultry  House. 

—  -<>- 

“  W.  R.  S.,”  Mbrris  Co.,  N.  J.,  sends  sketches  of 
a  Poultry  House,  and  says:  “  Thinking,  perhaps, 
that  from  the  plan  of  my  hen  house  a  new  idea 
might  be  gained  by  any  who  may  be  contemplating 
a  plan  by  which  to  build  a  hennery,  I  will  give  mine 
as  briefly  as  possible.  My  principal  considerations 


in  devising  a  plan  were  cheapness,  warmth,  ventila¬ 
tion,  convenience,  and  with  these  in  view,  I  have 
succeeded  in  building  a  house,  at  a  cost  of  less  than 
§45,  being  6  by  10  ft.  on  the  ground.  I  have  kept 
75  fowls  in  it  at  one  time,  and  for  a  period  of 
several  months;  and  as  far  as  my  experience  ex¬ 
tends,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  with  a  prop¬ 
erly  arranged  house,  and  proper  care,  fowls  can  be 
kept  in  large  numbers,  yielding  as  much  profit  as 
if  with  moic  room  and  less  care.  The  front  of  the 
house  faces  south-east.  The  side  or  back,  and  end, 


not  seen  in  figure  1,  is  made  water-proof  by  paint 
and  putty,  and  has  no  opening  of  any  description. 
The  nest  alley,  figure  1,  a,  is  16  ft.  long,  2  ft.  wide, 
1  ft.  high  at  the  back,  d ;  6,  braces  to  support  alley  ; 
c,  strip  of  iron  bolted  to  alley  and  main  building 
(inside) ;  e,  light  of  glass,  one  in  each  end  of  alley. 
The  cover  to  alley  is  hinged  to  main  building  and 


used  as  a  lid  ;  it  can  be  locked  if  desired.  The 
windows  are  fastened  on  by  butt  hinges,  /,  /;  E, 
dotted  lines,  showing  a  position  in  which  the  win¬ 


dows  may  be  braced  by  a  stick,  h,  and  give  ventila¬ 
tion  without  draft ;  g ,  entrance  doors  ;  i,  hooks  to 
fasten  windows.  The  roosts,  a ,  are  made  as  shown 
in  figure  2,  and  are  simply  laid  on  the  joists,  J,  J, 
the  frame  (fig.  3)  not  being  fastened  to  the  joists. 
The  roosts  may  be  raised  to  b  by  placing  the  stick, 
c,  under  them,  and  the  house  cleaned,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  the  roosts  interfering  in  any  way  ;  d,  e,  e,  lad¬ 
ders.  There  is  a  platform,/,  opposite  the  entrance 
to  nest  alley  ;  g,  entrance  to  nest  alley  ;  h,  space  in 
nest  alley  in  front  of  nest  boxes  ;  i,  nest  boxes ;  k, 
fowl  entrance  to  house.” 


More  About  Tenant  Farming. 

We  have  often  heard  the  remark  made  that  farm¬ 
ing  property  in  this  Commonwealth  does  not,  on  the 
average,  pay  three  per  cent  interest.  The  statement 
is  generally  accepted  as  substantially  true,  though 
we  may  not  be  able  to  establish  it  by  statistics.  We 
were  not  a  little  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  a 
landholder  in  our  recent  travels  that  claimed  that 
his  farm,  which  he  had  rented  for  sixteen  years, 
paid  him  now  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  and  in  the 
flush  times  after  the  war  that  paid  ten  per  cent  an¬ 
nually.  After  drawing  from  him  the  strong  points 
of  his  management,  we  concluded  his  estimate  a 
reasonable  one.  The  farm  in  question  is  an  old 
homestead,  upon  which  he  was  born  and  brought 
up,  and  which  he  managed  in  per¬ 
son  for  many  years,  until  he  made 
money  enough  to  live  easier  in  the 
neighboring  village.  In  the  letting 
of  his  farm,  he  had  the  advantage 
of  knowing  just  what  he  wanted 
in  a  tenant,  and  the  details  of  the 
management  needed  for  successful 
results  upon  that  particular  piece 
of  territory.  He  had  also  a  strong 
personal  interest  in  it  as  his  own 
home,  and  the  home  of  his  an¬ 
cestors  for  several  generations,  which  doubtless 
had  something  to  do  with  the  satisfactory  re¬ 
turns  which  it  gave.  The  man  should  smell  of 
the  soil  he  handles  who  would  make  money  out  of 
it.  The  first  strong  point  in  his  success  was  a  good 
soil  to  begin  with,  on  the  best  streak  of  land  in  the 
township,  indicated  by  the  size  and  quality  of  its 
timber,  when  it  was  selected  by  its  first  proprietor, 
two  hundred  years  ago.  It  has  maintained  its  rep¬ 
utation  for  good  crops  from  that  day  to  this,  and 
its  owners  have  never  been  poor  men.  It  w-as  kept 
in  good  hea:t  under  his  own  management,  and  was 
handed  over  to  the  tenant  with  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  in  the  yard  and  sty,  and  a  good  system  of 
husbandry  laid  out  for  him.  Without  a  good  soil, 
in  good  heart  to  begin  with,  the  investment  must 
have  paid  less  interest.  The  farm  consists  of  280 
acres,  and  is  valued  at  $10,000.  The  leading  inter¬ 
est  is  the  dairy,  making  butter  for  the  summer 
market,  with  pork  and  poultry  enough  to  use  up 
the  skim  and  buttermilk.  Pienty  of  manure  made 
by  feeding  out  all  the  hay  and  most  of  the  grain 
raised  upon  the  farm  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  farm 
management.  The  tenant  must  make  as  much 
manure,  measured  by  the  cart  load,  as  he  found 
upon  the  farm.  Sell  no  hay,  no  matter  how  much 
is  left  over,  is  another  of  the  maxims.  Put  if  any 
is  sold,  its  equivalent  in  manure  must  he  brought 
back  upon  the  farm  to  increase  its  fertility.  The 
remedy  for  a  surplus  of  hay,  in  barn  or  stack,  is  an 
increase  of  stock,  which  adds  to  the  manure  heap 
and  adds  to  the  animal  products  that  may  be  sold 
the  following  season.  There  is  always  a  surplus  of 
hay  to  guard  against  such  seasons  of  drouth  as  we 
had  last  spring,  and  short  crops.  Another  item  in 


this  farmer’s  policy  is  long  leases.  He  gets  the 
best  possible  tenant  to  start  with,  and  then  makes 
it  for  his  interest  to  stay.  As  the  farm  is  rented  at 
the  halves,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  do  this.  If  the 
tenant  knows  that  he  is  to  continue  for  a  term  of 
years,  he  has  a  common  interest  with  the  owner,  in 
making  manure,  in  raising  good  stock,  in  thorough 
cultivation,  and  in  keeping  up  the  farm.  Ten 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  a  farm  like  this,  and 
managed  as  this  is,  is  as  secure  as  Government 
bonds,  and  pays  a  better  interest.  Would  that  we 
had  more  farming  of  this  sort.  Connecticut. 


A  Com  Shock  Tightener. 

Mr.  “W.  P.  H.,”  Douglas  Co.,  Kansas,  sends  a 
description  of  a  Tightener  to  be  used  for  drawing 
the  tops  of  corn  shocks  together  at  cutting  time. 
Cut  a  sapling,  or  any  stick,  two  inches  in  diameter 
at  the  butt,  and  several  inches  in  length,  shave  it 
off  smooth  and  sharpen  the  small  end.  A  three- 
fourth-inch  hole  is  bored  an  inch  or  two  from  the 
large  end,  and  a  seasoned  hickory,  or  an  iron,  pin 
eighteen  inches  long  is  inserted  for  a  handle,  as 
shown  near  the  bottom  of  the  accompanying  en¬ 
graving.  Tie  one  end  of  the  rope  (which  should 
be  long  enough  to  pass  around  the  corn  shock),  to 
the  larger  end  of  the  stick,  putting  it  above  the 
cross  pin  on  one  side  and  below  on  the  other,  so 
that  it  may  not  slip.  A  loop  is  tied  in  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  and  the  Tightener  is  ready  for  use. 
In  drawing  the  top  of  the  corn  shock  together  the 


SHOCK  OP  CORN  WITH  TIGHTENER. 


sharpened  end  of  the  Tightener  is  thrust  into  the 
skock,  at  the  place  where  the  band  is  to  go,  and 
the  rope  is  thrown  or  carried  around  when  the  loop 
is  put  over  one  end  of  the  cross-pin.  “Now  take 
hold  of  the  handle  and  turn  as  with  an  auger ;  both 
ends  of  the  rope  being  fast  it  coils  around  the  stick 
and  the  shock  can  be  made  so  small  and  tight  at 
the  top  that  it  will  stand  up  straight  from  Septem¬ 
ber  until  April,  and  turn  rain  almost  perfectly.  A 
boy  can  make  the  Tightener  in  half  an  hour.  After 
tightening  up  the  shock,  we  tie  with  small  wire, 
such  as  is  used  for  binding  grass — then  untwist  the 
rope  and  take  another  shock.  In  twenty  minutes 
two  men  can  tie  what  they  can  cut  in  a  day.” 


Marsli  Hay  is  not  held  in  high  esteem  unless 
it  is  cut  when  very  green  and  well  cured  and  housed. 
Even  then  it  is  light,  and  should  be  fed  in  com¬ 
bination  with  richer  foods.  When  left  standing 
until  late  in  the  season  it  is  dry  and  tough,  and 
though  rich  in  ash  elements,  it  is  inferior  food,  and 
not  the  best  of  litter,  as  it  decomposes  so  slowly. 


Eig.  1.— FRONT  VIEW  OF  POULTRY  HOUSE. 
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Salt-marsh  hay  is  probably  no  more  nourishing 
than  that  from  fresh  marshes,  but  is  relished  better 
by  cattle  because  of  its  saltness.  If  farmers  can 
readily  get  salt  hay,  or  even  that  from  the  fresh 
marshes,  they  should  do  so,  and  if  cut  early  it  may 
be  fed  with  an  addition  of  meal  or  other  strong  food. 
The  gain  in  manure  for  cultivated  fields  will  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  trouble  in  getting  it  in  most  cases. 


Wayside  Fountains. 

On  a  recent  trip,  visiting  farms  in  Tolland  Coun¬ 
ty,  Conn.,  we  found  several  fountains  by  the  road¬ 
side  for  the  convenience  of  travellers.  One  was  fed 
by  a  copious  spring  on  the  hill  side  near  the  line  of 
the  road.  It  was  conducted  by  a  narrow  trough 
and  bit  of  inch-iron  pipe,  into  a  large  iron-bound 
hogshead  placed  near  the  road-bed,  and  so  high  that 
horses  could  drink  from  it  without  loosening  the 
check  rein.  The  overflow  passes  off  into  the  gutter, 
and  after  watering  the  thirsty  traveller  and  his 
beast,  blesses  the  adjacent  meadow  with  many  extra 
blades  of  grass.  There  is  a  fall  of  two  or  three 
feet  as  the  water  plunges  from  the  spout  into  the 
cask,  which  is  pleasant  to  the  eye  and  music  to  the 
ear.  This  fountain,  which  never  runs  dry  in  sum¬ 
mer  and  never  freezes  in  winter,  is  a  great  con¬ 
venience  to  the  neighboring  village  and  to  all  who 
have  to  go  thither  to  mill  and  to  meeting,  to  the 
store  and  to  the  post  office.  With  very  little  loss 
of  time  the  teams  are  watered.  Unlike  brook 
water,  it  is  always  at  the  palatable  temperature, 
and  never  frozen.  The  whole  expense  of  this 
public  convenience  could  not  have  exceeded  five 
dollars,  and  the  cost  of  annual  repairs  is  too  small 
to  be  noticed.  One  other  fountain  was  by  a  lovely 
road  side  nearly  a  half  mile  from  the  house  of  the 
farmer  who  put  it  up,  on  the  road  he  had  most 
occasion  to  travel.  He  had  found  that  his  horse 
might  drink  safely  all  the  water  he  wanted  if  he 
travelled  a  half  mile  after  drinking.  It  saved  an 
extra  trip  to  the  stable  after  he  reached  home.  All 
the  money  outlay  for  this  public  convenience  was 
about  eight  rods  of  half-inch  lead  pipe,  which 
brought  the  water  from  a  spring  into  the  trough. 
The  labor  upon  the  ditch  and  upon  the  chestnut 
log  of  which  the  trough  was  made  would  not  bring 
the  whole  cost  to  more  than  ten  dollars.  In  auother 
ease  the  water  was  brought  from  a  brook  in  an 
open  ditch,  and  turned  into  a  half  hogshead  at  the 
road  side  by  a  narrow  trough.  Not  more  than  a 
day’s  labor  was  expended  upon  the  job.  The  man 
who  establishes  such  fountains  as  these  is  a  public 
benefactor.  He  who  makes  a  spring  by  the  way- 
side,  where  none  was  before,  has  the  charity  which 
is  twice  blessed ;  it  blesses  the  giver  and  all  his 
beasts  with  perpetual  refreshment,  and  the  way¬ 
farers  of  the  present  and  coming  generations  will 
sing  his  praise.  The  statutes  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth  provide  that  any  one  who  will  construct 
such  a  fountain  and  keep  supplied  with  water  with 
the  approval  of  the  selectmen,  shall  receive  three 
dollars  annually.  Oftentimes  it  would  be  a  good 
investment  for  the  farmer  to  provide  this  much 
needed  public  convenience,  and  draw  the  premium. 

Connecticut. 


Gapes  in  Cliicltens.— “  J.  C.  T.,”  Queens  Co., 
N.  Y.,  sends  his  experience  with  gapes,  which  is 
certainly  very  encouraging  and  illustrates  the  value 
of  keeping  the  poultry,  the  coops,  etc.,  in  a  clean 
state.  “  I  have  raised  chickens  for  thirty  years, 
and  never  lost  one  with  the  gapes.  The  disease 
appeared  as  soon  as  I  began,  but  I  had  seen  that 
wheat  dampened  and  rolled  in  sulphur  would  cure 
it,  and  I  tried  it  with  entire  success.  Soon  after,  I 
had  occasion  to  use  a  watering  pot,  kept  in  the  hen 
bouse,  and  I  became  so  covered  with  vermin,  that 
I  was  obliged  to  take  a  bath  immediately,  and 
change  my  clothes.  I  set  about  a  reform  forthwith 
— white-washing  the  hen-house  thoroughly,  includ¬ 
ing  perches,  and  nests,  and  sprinkling  the  floor 
with  clean  sand.  When  the  chicks  are  hatched  I 
burn  the  hay  of  the  nest,  and  whitewash  the  nests 
again,  which  should  always  he  movable — move 
the  coops,  which  are  also  white-washed  inside,  to 
a  new  spot  every  day,  keeping  the  hen  cooped  a 
few  days,  then  let  them  run,  shutting  them  up  at 


night.  I  had  no  idea  of  preventing  the  gapes  ;  my 
efforts  were  only  to  secure  cleanliness,  since  then, 
no  chicken  has  gaped  on  these  premises,  and,  of 
course,  the  older  chickens  are  much  improved  in 
health  and  vigor,  so  that  there  has  never  been  any 
kind  of  sickness  among  them.  It  cannot  too  often 
be  repeated,  and  emphasized,  white-wash — white¬ 
wash,  in  every  nook  and  cranny,  and  clean  out  and 
put  dry  earth  or  sifted  coal  ashes  under  the  perches 
frequently.  I  do  not  say  there  is  not  a  worm  in 
the  throat,  I  have  had  no  occasion  to  examine  a 
chicken  killed  by  the  gapes,  but  I  do  say,  no  chicken 
kept  free  from  lice  ever  had  the  gapes  with  me.” 


Among  the  Farmers.— No.  57. 

BT  ONE  OP  THEM. 

The  labor  market  has  been  overstocked,  in  this 
section  at  least,  for  some  months  past,  yet  so  far  as 
I  see,  few  of  my  neighbors  have  taken  any  advan¬ 
tage  of  it  except  to  pay  lower  wages,  which  they 
are  not  slow  to  find  out  maybe  done.  Very  fair 
farm  hands,  good  to  work  with  others,  and  under  a 
foreman,  might  have  been  hired  at  $10,  except  just 
during  the  pressure  of  haying.  I  hired  a  very  ac¬ 
tive  Hungarian  Slavach,  or  Slavonian,  for  those 


Fig.  1. — MAKING  A  WITHE. 

wages,  and  found  him  an  excellent  plowman  and 
mower,  and  the  handiest  man  with  an  axe  I  ever 
had  on  the  place.  He  was  discontented  and  rest¬ 
less,  and  needed  constant  driving  and  watching. 

The  Use  of  Withes. 

The  use  this  fellow  made  of  withes  was  remark¬ 
able.  He  had  evidently  been  accustomed  to  bind¬ 
ing  faggots,  and  would  take  any  green  branch, 
straight  or  crooked,  entire  or  branched,  and  placing 
it  beneath  his  foot,  as  in  fig.  1,  twist  and  manipu¬ 
late  it  until  it  made,  in  a  very  short  time,  a  com¬ 
plete  rope.  (See  fig.  2.)  He  would  combine  several 
withes  by  knotting  them,  and  so  make  a  rope  15  or 
20  feet  long,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the  pull  of 
two  men,  or  even  of  a  horse. 

This  making  and  use  of  withes  is  not  new  to  me, 
but  the  extreme  facility  with  which  the  man  made 
more  flexible  and  tougher  ones  than  I  ever  saw  be¬ 
fore,  out  of  all  sorts  of  woody  growths,  set  me  at 
imitating  him. 

I  have  a  great  stock  of  Ozier  Willows,  which 
we  use  from  preference,  but  when  in  the  woods,  or 
fields,  white  birch,  hazel,  witch-hazel,  alder,  and 
even  cedar  and  wild  cherry  make  excellent  withes. 
The  only  “trick”  is  to  get  a  uniform  twist,  which 
breaks  up  the  integrity  of  the  fibres  of  the  wood. 
It  may  be  twisted  too  little,  and  then  will  be  brittle 


Fig.  2.  — THE  FIBRES  TWISTED. 

and  perhaps  break,  or  be  twisted  too  much,  in 
which  case  it  will  be  weakened  by  the  breaking  of 
the  fibres.  1  had  a  lot  of  corn  fodder  which  I 
bound  with  withes  with  great  satisfaction. 

There  is  a  “  trick  ”  or  two  about  the  handling  of 
these  withe-bands  that  I  was  glad  to  know.  Figure 
3  shows  a  common  twist  given  to  the  ends  of  the 
withes.  The  extreme  butt  end,  it  will  be  noticed, 
is  bent  at  right  angle  to  the  twist,  and  this  gives  a 


powerful  leverage,  by  which  the  band  may  be  very 
tightly  drawn.  In  most  instances  there  will  be  very 
little  twisting  of  the  butt  end,  but  the  smaller  end 
will  wind  itself  around 
the  other.  It  does  not 
matter  if  only  at  last, 
when  the  withe  is  fast-  | 
ened,  we  bend  the  butt 
end  upon  itself,  and 
tuck  as  shown  in  figure 
5.  This  will  hold  any  or¬ 
dinary  strain,  but  when 
a  very  secure  fastening 
is  needed,  the  small 
end  of  the  withe — very 
likely  terminating  in  a 
bunch  of  twigs — is  laid 

in  after  making  one  or  two  twists,  as  in  figure  4, 
and  caught  in,  when  other  turns  are  given.  Then 
the  end  is  tucked  as  in  the  other  case. 

Willows. 

I  am  very  glad  I  have  plenty  of  Willows.  My 
land  is  moist,  a  portion  of  it,  and  they  grow  ram¬ 
pantly,  and  they  are  very  useful  not  only  as  withes, 
but  for  many  other  purposes.  Were  they  more 
commonly  cultivated,  I  think  we  would  soon  learn 
to  make  them  as  useful  as  do  the  Dutch  and  French 
and  Germans.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  wagon 
bodies  made  of  Oziers  plaited  together.  Four 
pieces,  having  holes  left  where  they  may  be  fas¬ 
tened  together,  and  to  the  stakes  of  the  wagon,  con¬ 
stitute  the  whole  affair,  durable,  cheap,  and  capaci¬ 
ous,  for  these  wagon  bodies  are  usually  employed 
for  light  loads,  as  for  leaves  and  for  litter 

A  Question  in  Breeding 

has  lately  interested  me,  and  I  have  discussed  it 
with  some  of  my  friends.  Ought  a  breeder  of  im¬ 
proved  stock  of  any  kind,  whose  aim  is  to  benefit 
himself,  his  herd,  and  the  breed,  to  breed  for  the 
perfection  of  individuals  or  for  the  establishment 
of  a  family  or  families  ?  We  breed  individuals  of 
course,  and  every  breeder’s  aim  is  to  produce  the 
best  individuals  possible.  The  question  is,  whether 
he  shall  be  satisfied  with  immediate  results,  or 
only  with  the  results  in  the  long  run.  Outside  a 
select  list  of  Shorthorn  breeders,  there  are  very 
few  breeders  of  any  class  of  animals  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  unless  we  include  a  group  of  game-fowl  breed¬ 
ers,  and  perhaps  some  breeders  of  Light  Brahmas, 
too,  who  have  not  been,  judging  by  the  pedigrees 
of  their  animals,  per¬ 
fectly  willing  to  ignore 
the  family  in  their  ef¬ 
forts  to  produce  supe¬ 
rior  excellence  in  the 
individual  by  hap-ha- 
zard  crossing.  All  cross¬ 
ing  of  diverse  strains  is 
hap-hazard.  No  one  can 
tell  how  the  cross  will 
“knick.”  To  be  sure, 
the  crossing  of  two  to¬ 
tally  distinct  strains  of 
blood,  especially  if  they  have  strong  good  points 
which  are  inherited,  almost  always  results  favorably 
in  the  first  generation.  And  the  fact  that  still  better 
results  are  usually  gained  by  breeding  the  second 
generation  back  to  the  first,  provided  there  is  a 
fair  foundation  of  constitutional  vigor,  indicates 
too  clearly  to  be  overlooked  that  great  success  in 
the  future  will  be  gained  by  breeding  families. 

What  is  a  family  ?  1  regard  it  as  a  group  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  closely  related 
blood,  and  having  sim¬ 
ilar  characteristics. 

The  animals  look  alike, 
possess  similar  quali¬ 
ties,  have  similar  dis¬ 
positions,  and  have 
similar  constitutional 
tendencies.  Of  course 
the  closer  a  family  is  bred  the  more  these  similari¬ 
ties  prevail,  and  the  more  surely  will  they  be  propa¬ 
gated.  In  breeding  neat  stock  and  studying  pedi¬ 
grees,  with  reference  to  families,  we  encounter  on 
the  threshold  a  problem  for  which  I  have  never 
met  a  solution  :  Which  is  the  most  potent,  the  in* 


Fig.  4. 
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fluenee  of  the  sire  or  that  of  the  dam  ?  The  prac¬ 
tice  of  Shorthorn  breeders,  if  I  interpret  it  aright, 
as  well  as  that  of  Devon  and  Ayrshire  breeders,  is 
not  to  regard  blood,  no  matter  what  the  proportion 
may  be,  as  admitting  an  animal  to  the  distinctive 
name  of  the  family  unless  it  comes  in  the  direct 
dam’s  line ;  and  yet,  every  animal  in  the  direct  line 
is  regarded  as  in  and  of  the  family.  A  “Constance,” 
with  say  four  “Duke”  top  crosses,  although  this 
would  show  that  she  has  15/i6tks  Duchess  blood,  is 
not  a  Duchess  and  never  can  be.  Tet  she  may 
have  many  or  all  the  characteristics  of  the  family. 

Is  this  distinction  well  grounded  ?  or  is  this  way 
of  considering  animals  as  belonging  to  a  certain 
family,  because  that  is  the  line  of  their  dams, 
erroneous  and  misleading? 

I  do  not  know  that  any  man  is  wise  enough  to 
answer  the  question.  It  seems  as  if  the  blood  of 
either  parent  ought  to  be  potent  in  exact  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  closeness  of  its  breeding.  Among  the 
Jerseys,  for  instance,  we  have  what  is  called  a  pure 
“  Alphea,”  that  is  an  animal  going  back  on  every 
line  to  Alphea  and  Jupiter,  her  own  brother — of 
course  to  Saturn  and  Rea,  the  parents  of  both. 
Now  the  question  is,  as  brought  down  to  practice, 
will  a  bull  which  has  such  a  pedigree,  crossed  upon 
a  cow  of  another  family,  or  no  family,  impress  his 
progeny  with  Alphea  characteristics,  more  than  a 
cow  of  the  Alphea  family  with  no  out-cross,  paired 
With  a  bull  which  is  an  entire  “  out-cross.” 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  this  very 
important  question  has  never  been  answered. 
There  are  certain  Jersey  breeders,  at  any  rate,  who 
may,  by  a  few  experiments,  settle  this  question  per¬ 
manently.  They  will  do  the  country,  and  the  world, 
a  great  service  if  they  will.  One  man  has  a  cow, 
another  has  a  bull— a  few  have  both  adapted  to 
test  this.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  co-operate  for  the  solution  of  the  problem. 

Cost  of  Raising-  a  Milch  Cow. 

I  have  received  the  following  note  from  “  A  Sub¬ 
scriber  to  the  Agriculturist ”  :  “I  declined  to  ac¬ 
cept  an  Alderney  calf  of  three  months  for  the  rea- 
ron  that  there  was  no  pasture  ground  on  my  four 
acres  of  country  home.  My  neighbor  says  that 
the  milk  of  two  years  will  more  than  pay  for  the 
cost  of  fodder  during  the  three  years  of  minority, 
which  1  doubt.  Can  you  give  information  as  to 
the  cost  of  raising  a  calf  to  maturity  or  maternity 
when  all  the  food  is  purchased  ?  ” 

This  is  a  question  upon  which  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  the  results  of  the  experience  of  other 
readers  and  subscribers  to  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist,  but  will  briefly  discuss  the  subject  here.  A 
calf  at  three  or  four  days  old  is  worth  about  a  dol¬ 
lar.  If  it  be  kept  until  it  is  six  weeks  old,  and  fit 
for  veal,  it  will  consume  six  quarts  of  milk  a  day 
at  least,  and  probably  some  oil-meal  or  corn-meal 
porridge  besides.  If  milk  is  worth  3  cents  a  quart 
on  the  farm,  that  will  be  18  cents  a  day  for  43  days, 
and  will  amount  to  $7.56.  To  this  add  $1.00,  the 
original  value  of  the  calf,  and  50  cents,  the  cost  of 
the  meal  used  to  supplement  the  milk  it  would 
have  if  it  sucked  the  cow,  and  we  have  $9.06  as  the 
actual  cost  of  the  calf  at  six  to  seven  weeks  old, 
which  is  quite  as  much  or  a  little  more  than  it 
would  bring  if  sold  for  veal.  The  profit  of  this 
transaction  is  only  in  making  a  market  for  milk  at 
3  cents  a  quart.  We  can  raise  calves,  however,  and 
even  fatten  them  for  veal,  and  make  pretty  good 
veal  too,  and  feed  only  skim-milk,  adding  oil-meal, 
oat-meal,  or  Indian-meal — or  best  a  mixture,  in  the 
form  of  well-cooked  porridge.  I  calculate  that 
this  system  is  good  enough  for  calves  that  we  are 
going  to  raise,  though  I  would  not  want  to  be  set 
down  as  saying  that  a  calf  for  veal  ought  to  be  fed 
better  than  one  to  be  raised  to  maturity.  My  point 
is  this  :  If  we  are  going  to  raise  the  calf,  it  is  turn¬ 
ed  into  a  paddock  and  has  a  free  run  a  good  part 
of  each  day  ;  thus  it  can  never  become  fat,  and  it 
is  able  to  do  well  upon,  and  thoroughly  to  digest 
and  profit  by  different  food  from  a  veal  calf.  We 
will  say  it  receives  six  quarts  of  skim-milk  a  day,  at 
a  cost  of  1  cent  a  quart,  and  that  besiues  this  it  gets 
meal  to  the  amount  of  1>£  cent  a  day,  7%  cents  a 
day  for  43  days  being  the  cost  of  feeding.  This 
makes,  adding  the  $1.00  original  value,  $4.15  as  the 


cost  of  the  calf  at  six  to  seven  weeks  old.  If 
moderately  fat,  it  will  sell  for  $7.00  or  $8.00,  so  we 
make  again  of  some  three  dollars,  besides  the  but¬ 
ter  of  293  quarts  of  milk.  I  dispose  of  several 

calves  a  year  in 
this  way,  and  it 
often  happens 
that  the  butchers 
or  market  men 
Fig.  1.-THE  BENT  AXLE.  decline  point 

blank  to  believe  that  they  have  never  sucked — and 
my  calves  never  do  suck  a  single  day. 

Now  to  raise  the  calf  from  this  point  is  the  rub. 
If  we  must  buy  all  the  feed  and  give  it  all  it  will 
eat,  it  will  cost  15  cents  a  day  for  one  year,  or 
$54.75,  or  say  $50.00  as  the  cost  of  a  yearling.  This 
is  more  than  it  is  worth  three  times  over,  unless  it 
be  of  remarkable  blood  and  can  be  readily  sold  for 
that  or  for  more,  which  is  not  likely.  If  we  want 
to  buy  we  shall  probably  have  to  pay  as  much  as 
that,  and  it  may  be  the  calf  or  yearling  we  want 
will  be  cheap  at  $100.00 ;  but  if  we  must  sell  we 
will  find  it  very  different.  If  the  cost  of  feeding 
for  the  first  year  is  $50,  that  of  the  next  year  will 
be  $60  to  $65,  and  the  cost  of  the  heifer,  when  she 


is  ready  to  calve,  will  be  as  follows  : 

Cost  to  the  end  of  the  first  year . $  50.00 

Cost  of  bull  service .  5.00 

Cost  of  keep  to  the  end  of  the  second  year. . .  60.00 


$115.00 

This  is  of  course  much  more  than  a  first-rate 
heifer  can  be  bought  for  in  the 

°  f  ^ - ^  ~~  "I 

dearest  market  in  this  country.  T" — - IF 

She  will  do  exceedingly  well  if  ; 

she  yields  10  quarts  of  milk  a  day 

on  an  average  for  six  months,  I 

making  1,800  quarts,  and  4 

quarts  a  day  for  the  rest  of  the  |j 

year,  making  720  quarts,  or 

2,520  quarts  in  all.  If  this  can 

be  sold  for  6  cents  a  quart,  it 

will  bring  in  $151.20.  The  keep 

of  the  cow  will  be  not  less  than 

20  cents  a  day,  or  $73.00,  which,  j 

being  deducted,  leaves  $78.20  2.— the  shafts. 

as  the  net  earnings  to  be  set 

off  against  the  $115.00  which  the  cow  cost. 


We  must  not  forget  that  not  one  heifer  in  ten 
does  as  well  as  this,  and  also  that  not  one  heifer  in 
a  hundred  costs  so  much  at  her  first  calving.  Most 
people  who  want  to  raise  a  heifer  can  hire  pasturage 

for  young  stock 
at  about  25  cents 
a  week.  This  will 
make  a  great  de¬ 
duction  in  the 
cost,  namely  of 
$43.50.  The  heifer 
therefore  would 
cost,  if  pastured 
six  months  in 
each  year  as 
proposed,  only 
$71.50,  and  if  she 
should  give  the 
same  amount  of 
milk  which  we  figured  upon,  and  it  could  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  to  the  same  advantage,  the  milk  of  one 
year,  to  say  nothing  of  the  calf,  would  not  only  pay 
the  cost  of  raising  the  animal,  but  give  a  net  profit 
of  $6.70. 

“  Figures  don’t  lie,”  but  they  do  deceive  wofully 
sometimes,  and  if  anybody  tries  to  carry  out  these 
results  he  will  probably  be  disappointed.  There 
are,  however,  thousands  of  two-year-old  heifers 
which,  if  fed  at  a  cost  of  20  cents  a  day,  would 
yield  ten  quarts  of  milk  for  six  months. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  have  a  nice  heifer  of 
one’s  own  raising,  which  the  daughter  of 
the  house  has  petted  day  after  day,  which 
the  children  have  adorned  with  garlands 
of  daisies,  and  one  which  is  as  gentle 
as  a  cosset  lamb ;  so  if  the  raiser  will 
charge  $75  or  $100,  to  satisfaction,  and 
credit  the  heifer  with  the  same  sum, 
the  balance  on  the  final  trial  will  be  found  in 
favor  of  the  pet  heifer  of  the  family. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Portable  Feed  Barrel.— “  Subscriber,”  L. 
I.,  sends  a  description  of  a  Feed  Barrel  on  wheels 
which  he  has  used  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
claims  “  is  the  handiest  thing  I  have  on  the  place.” 
An  old  buggy  axle  and  wheels  were  taken  as  the 
basis,  or  running  gear.  The  axle  was  taken  to  the 
blacksmith  and  bent  into  the  form  shown  in  figure 
1.  Shafts,  fig.  2,  were  then  placed  on  the  axle  and 


Fig.  5. — THE  BARREL  CART  COMPLETE. 


fastened  behind  with  a  bolt,  at  each  side,  with  an 
axle  clip,  fig.  3.  An  old  pork  barrel  was  furnished 
with  two  hooks,  placed  on  the  sides  just  above  the 
center,  as  shown  in  figure  4.  The  shafts  being 
passed  through  under  these  hooks,  the  affair  is 
complete  as  in  figure  5.  “  You  can  unload  the  bar¬ 

rel  by  throwing  up  the  handles  when  the  water  or 
feed  will  run  out,  or  you  can  slip  the  barrel  off  and 
take  another  empty  one.  I  have  three  such  barrels, 
two  for  swill,  and  one  for  water  for  cattle  or  the 
garden.”  The  shafts  may  be  held  up  by  a  leg. 


A  Machine  Fastener. — In  a  talk  with  an  in¬ 
genious  farmer  the  other  day,  we  asked  him  if 
he  had  any  way  of  se-  pfl* 
curing  his  fanning  mill, 
corn  sheller,  or  other 
similar  machines,  to  the 
barn  floor.  The  method 
employed  by  him,  is  as 
follows :  By  means  of 
two  screws,  a  strap  of- 
iron  (with  the  lower  end  „ 
turned  up  to  form  a| 
hook),  is  fastened  to 1 
the  lower  end  of  the,^-^ 
legs  of  the  mill,  as 
shown  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing.  When  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  put  in  its  proper  place,  it  is  secured  in  its 
position,  by  driving  a  staple  of  flat  iron,  a,  with 
chisel  points,  over  the  hooked  end  of  the  iron, 
that  is,  upon  the  leg  of  the  machine. 

A  Turnip  Puller. — “  Old  Subscriber,”  Long 
Island,  send  a  sketch  of  a  Turnip  Puller,  shown  in 


Fig.  6. — a  machine 
fastener. 


Fig.  7. — A  TURNIP  HOOK. 


figure  7.  It  consists  of  a  double  or  pronged  hook 
fastened  to  a  long  handle  like  an  ordinary  hoe. 
With  it  the  person  can  stand  erect  and  work  rapidly 
and  with  comparative  ease.  “  It  will  not  cut  or  in¬ 
jure  the  turnips  in  the  least.  Once  used  one  would 
never  pull  turnips  by  hand  again.” 


A  Rail  Holder.— “J.  C.  W,”  Cromwell,  Conn., 
is  so  much  pleased  with  a  Rail  Holder  that  he  has 
used  for  some  time,  that  he  sends  a  sketch  of  it 


for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  who  may  have  rails  to 
sharpen.  The  rail  is  laid  on  chopping  blocks,  or  logs, 
A,  A  (fig.  8),  and  held  in  place  by  three  stakes  •  two 
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of  them,  B,  B,  about  four  feet  long,  and  are  driven 
firmly  into  the  ground,  four  feet  apart,  alongside 
of  the  rail.  The  other  stake,  <7,  is  driven  between 
these  two,  and  in  a  slanting  direction.  A  lock- 
stick,  B,  is  placed  above  C,  resting  against  the 
posts,  B,  B,  by  means  of  which  the  rail  is  held  firm¬ 
ly  in  place.  When  the  rail  is  to  be  removed,  lift 
out  the  bar,  B,  withdraw  the  stake,  0,  and  the  rail 
is  loose  and  ready  to  be  taken  out. 

A  Safe  Gate  Latch.— “T.  J.  M.,”  sends  a 
sketch  of  a  gate  latch, 


(figs.  9  and  10),  which 

he  has  had  in  use  for 

some  years.  It  is  very 

simple  and  is  safe,  as 

it  cannot  be  pushed 

back  without  lifting, 

_.  „  cannot  be  shaken  loose 

.Fig.  9.— latch  out.  .  .  ,  .... 

6  by  the  wind  rattling 

the  gate,  nor  rubbed  open  by  cattle  or  horses. 

A  Home-made  Level.— The  accompanying  en¬ 
graving  shows  a  level  made  byL.  W.  Smith, Luzerne 
Co.,  Pa.,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  fora  sketch  and 
description.  It  consists  of  two  pieces  of  glass 
tubing  each  about  5£ 
feet  in  length,  fasten¬ 
ed  to  registered  strips 
of  board,  the  whole  re¬ 
sembling  great  ther¬ 
mometers.  The  lower 
ends  of  these  two 
parts  are  connected 
by  rubber  tubing  of 
any  desired  length. 
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Fig.  10.— LATCH  IN. 


The  whole  is  then  filled  with 
water  up  to  the  middle  of  the  glass  tubes.  The 
figure  represents  the  level  placed  on  the  top  of  two 
brick  pillars.  The  hight  of  the 
column  of  water  in  the  left-hand 
tube,  as  read  off  on  the  graduated 
scale  is  4.10  feet,  that  in  the  right- 
hand  tube  is  0.80  ft.  therefore  the 
right  hand  pillar  is  3.30  ft.  higher 
than  the  left  hand  one.  With  this 
instrument  the  foundations  of 
houses  may  he  made  exactly  level. 


A  HOME-MADE  LEVEL. 


It  will  also  be  of  use  in  arranging  mill  shafting, 
laying  long  beams,  floors  of  buildings,  etc.,  etc.” 

“Weathering.” —  This  term  is  often  used 
among  farmers,  and  is  certainly  a  good  one,  as  it 
expresses  as  much  of  the  nature  of  the  process  as 
can  be  contained  in  a  single  word.  When  land  is 
left  without  a  crop,  and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air  and  sunshine,  the  winds  and  rains,  frosts 
and  other  natural  agencies  by  which  the  original 
rocks,  through  long  years,  have  been  converted 
into  rich  soil,  we  say  that  it  is  “  weathering.”  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  crop  to  take  up  the  nour¬ 
ishment  as  it  is  formed  in  the  soil,  and  there  is 
therefore  an  accumulation  of  these  food  materials 
in  the  soil,  and  it  gradually  improves  by  the  pro¬ 
cess.  The  throwing  up  of  the  soil  into  ridges  in 
the  autumn,  that  there  may  be  a  greater  surface 


exposed  to  the  weather,  is  an  instance  of  winter 
“weathering,”  while  fallows  are  the  more  common 
instances  of  “  weathering  ”  during  the  summer. 


A  Spring  Pen-Stock. 

“T.  S.  B.,”  Schuyler  County,  N.  Y.,  sends 
sketch  and  description  of  a  method  he  has 
adopted  for  conducting  water  from  a  spring  to  a 
trough  in  the  barn-yard.  He  writes  as  follows  : 
“  Having  occasion  to  drain  off  a  piece  of  fiat  land. 


DTAGKAM  OF  SPRING  PEN-STOCK. 

overflowed  from  a  spring,  I  dug  a  ditch  from  the 
spring  which  ended  within  a  short  distance  of  my 
barn.  Before  closing  the  ditch  the  thought  struck 
me  that  I  might  provide  for  a  constant  supply  of 
water  for  the  stock  in  the  barn-yard.  I  found  the 
land  so  level  that  it  would  barely  admit  of  getting 
the  water  into  a  trough  above  ground.  I  con¬ 
cluded  to  dig  out  the  spring  to  a  fair  size  and  suffi¬ 
ciently  deep  to  prevent  the  waste  of  water,  and 
laid  it  up  in  cement,  the  water  being  allowed  to 
escape  only  at  the  top.  In  the  meantime  I  pro¬ 
cured  pump-logs  to  reach  to  the  barn.  The  end  of 
one  of  the  logs  was  cemented  near  the  top  of  the 
spring  and  connected  with  the  others,  which  were 
laid,  with  a  slight  decline,  to  the  pen-stocks  in  the 
barn-yard,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing.  To  prevent  the  overflow  from  the  pen-stock 
from  making  a  wet  place  in  the  yard,  a  hole  was 
bored  in  the  bottom  of  the  trough  and  a  pipe  in¬ 
serted,  the  upper  end  of  which  reached  nearly  to 
the  top  of  the  trough.  The  excess  of  water  thus 
flows  off  and  directly  into  a  closed  drain  below.  I 
have  a  full  supply  of  water,  brought  over  a  nearly 
level  field,  and  no  water  standing  around  the 
trough  in  the  yard.  A  screen  of  fine  wire  should 
be  placed  over  the  end  of  the  log  at  the  spring,  to 
keep  out  the  mice  that  might  otherwise  get  in.” 


What  is  the  Best  Material  for  Drains? 

The  very  best  material  for  drains  is  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  ;  certainly  it  is  not  yet  thoroughly  tested. 
Many  things  have  been  tried  in  draining,  both  iu 
this  country  and  in  the  British  Isles,  that  have 
failed.  Kails,  brush,  plank,  and  cobble-stones 
will  not  make  a  permanent  drain.  Wood  rots  in 
time,  and  stone,  without  a  culvert  at  the  bottom, 
soon  clogs,  and  the  work  has  to  be  done  over  again. 
The  common  clay  or  brick  tiles,  now  so  generally 
used  in  this  country,  where  draining  has  been  in¬ 
troduced,  answer  a  very  good  purpose  where  every 
tile  is  thoroughly  burned  and  laid  below  frost.  We 
have  noticed  recently  in  a  pile  of  these  tiles  left 
over  from  a  job  of  draining,  finished  several  years 
ago,  that  they  have  crumbled  more  or  less  where 
they  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather.  At  the 
outlet  of  drains  where  the  water  does  not  run  con¬ 
tinually,  the  tile  is  disintegrated  after  a  while, 
and  becomes  unserviceable.  That  waste  which 
goes  on  at  the  mouth  of  the  drain  takes  place  more 
slowly  under  the  soil,  hut  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  when  some  of  the  softer  will  crumble,  and  the 
water-duct  will  he  clogged.  To  make  a  drain  as 
lasting  as  the  soil  itself,  we  want  something  harder 
than  brick,  and,  if  possible,  lighter.  One  great 
drawback  to  the  use  of  brick  tiles  is  the  great 
expense  of  transportation.  Glazed  pottery  tile, 
hard  burned,  made  of  fire-clay,  or  the  poorer  kind 
of  potter’s  clay,  affords  a  tile  that  is  practically  in¬ 
destructible,  and  much  lighter  than  the  common 
brick  tile.  It  costs  a  little  more  to  manufacture, 
but  is  sold  at  the  same  price.  When  the  lessened 
cost  of  transportation  is  considered,  the  glazed  tile 
comes  much  cheaper  to  the  consumer.  These  tiles 
are  made  in  Ohio,  and  shipped  to  Boston,  and  sell 
in  competition  with  the  common  brick  tile.  Of 
course  they  can  be  made  profitably  iu  any  place 


where  the  raw  material  exists,  if  there  is  a  demand 
for  them.  The  objection  which  arises  from  their 
impervious  character  is  found  to  be  no  objection  at 
all  in  actual  use.  Water  enters  the  drain  at  the 
joints  altogether,  as  it  does  mainly  in  the  common 
brick-tile  drain.  The  only  advantage  of  the  porous 
brick  tile  would  be  in  soils  so  wet  as  to  keep  the 
drains  always  full  of  running  water.  The  remedy 
for  this  would  be  to  bring  the  drains  closer  to¬ 
gether.  The  great  advantage  in  the  use  of  this 
glazed  tile  is  that  every  tile  is  perfect,  and  practi¬ 
cally  indestructible  by 
the  action  of  water,  or 
of  such  freezing  as  oc¬ 
curs  three  feet  below 
the  surface.  A  field 
thus  drained  would  be 
a  permanent  investment 
for  all  coming  genera¬ 
tions.  This  material  of 
which  glazed  ware  is 
made,  though  as  durable  as  any,  may  not  possibly 
be  the  cheapest  for  the  manufacture  of  tiles.  A 
glass  tile  made  of  the  impure  silex  from  which 
common  black  bottles  are  made,  would  be  thinner 
and  lighter  than  the  glazed  ware,  and  would  be 
quite  as  indestructible.  The  sea-shore  is  an  inex¬ 
haustible  storehouse  of  sand,  and  it  is  very  widely 
distributed  in  all  granite  regions.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  have  thought  of  the  slag  drawn  off  from 
the  furnaces  in  a  molten  state,  which  is  now  mostly 
an  encumbrance.  If  this  could  be  run  into  proper 
molds  as  it  is  drawn  from  the  furnace,  it  would 
utilize  a  generally  worthless  material,  and  make  a 
tile  as  light  and  durable  as  glazed  ware.  C. 


A  Smoke  House  and  Ash  Pit. 

For  an  ordinary  farmer’s  family  a  smoke  house 
six  feet  square  inside  is  large  enough.  If  there  is 
danger  of  frost  heaving  the  walls,  four  oak  or 
cedar  fence  posts  may  be  hewed  and  halved  to¬ 
gether,  to  be 
partly  bedded 
in  the  ground 
and  to  support 
the  superstruc¬ 
ture  of  bricks. 

Upon  these 
foundation  sills 
put  walls  seven 
feet  high,  cap¬ 
ped  with  plates 
of  two  -  inch 
planks.  The 
rafters,  set  14 
inches  apart, 
are  notched  in¬ 
to  these  and 
nailed  to  a 
ridge-pole  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  brick 


Fig.  1. — SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF 
SMOKE  HOUSE. 


gables.  Thus  there  is  no 
tendency  to  spread  even  if  heavily  loaded.  The 
Ventilator  in  the  roof  is  more  for  ornament 
than  use.  Hooks  in  the  rafters  support  the  meat. 

A  wall  two  and  a  half  feet  high  is  placed  across 
the  smoke  house  inside,  dividing  the  space,  so  as 
to  make  an  ash  pit 
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Fig.  2. — GROUND  PLAN  OF 
SMOKE  HOUSE. 


four  feet  wide.  This 
low  wall  is  also  cap¬ 
ped  by  a  plank,  which 
should  be  built  into 
the  side  walls.  This 
forms  a  convenient 
standing  place  for 
hanging  the  hams. 
The  door  may  be  in 
the  middle  or  at  the 
side,  the  fire-place  is 
set  in  the  narrow  en- 
A  flat  stone,  supported  by  two 


trance  space, 
brick  piers,  makes  as  good  a  fire-place  as  anybody 
needs  for  smoking  the  meat  hung  to  the  roof  above. 


Overfeeding  for  tlie  Fairs.— The  practice 
of  stuffing  animals  for  a  number  of  weeks  and 
even  months,  for  the  sake  of  making  them  over 
fat  and  out  of  Droportions  for  the  Fail,  is  not  only" 
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a  foolish  but  a  ruinous  one.  One  has  hut  to  point 
out  the  destruction  that  has  resulted  from  this 
overfeeding  in  the  famous  Bates’  and  Booth’s 
Shorthorn  cattle,  to  show  that  a  practice  that  will 
so  deform  and  derange  the  animal  as  to  render  it 
either  unfit  or  unable  to  propagate  its  kind,  is 
wholly  wrong  and  to  be  deprecated  in  the  strongest 
terms.  Judges  at  our  Fairs  should  understand 
this  matter  and  lend  their  whole  influence  to  the 
side  of  a  fair  reasonable  feeding  and  preparation 
for  the  Fair.  Anything  that  is  stimulated  to  an 
unnatural  development  should  be  considered  only 
in  the  light  of  a  monstrosity,  and  hold  no  place 
among  animals  that  are  competing  for  a  prize  upon 
the  merits  which  they  possess.  The  descendants  of 
prize  stock  should  be  the  best  stock  ;  but  too  often 
those  who  have  bought  prize  animals  have  had  only 
to  regret  it,  because  they  were  injured  by  over¬ 
feeding  and  took  their  prizes  on  artificial  points, 
which  were  not  lieriditary,  and  they  were  therefore 
not  able  to  transmit  them  to  their  offspring. 


Drawing  Corn  in  the  Shock. 

It  is  frequently  convenient  to  clear  the  corn-field 
soon  after  cutting,  so  that  the  ground  may  be 


plowed  for  wheat,  or  that  the  stock  may  be  turned 
into  an  adjoining  meadow,  between  which  and  the 
corn  there  is  no  fence.  With  their  removal  in 
view,  (he  shocks  should  be  made  small  and  be 
firmly  bound.  It  is  best  to  use  a  wagon  with  a  low, 
flat  and  wide  “rigging,”  like  that  shown  in  fig.  1. 
This  “rig”  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  scantling,  and 
four  long,  wide  boards,  put  together  as  shown  in 
the  engraving.  The  wagon-reach  should  be  let  out 
more,  and  the  rigging  made  longer  than  the  one 
shown  in  fig.  1,  in  order  to  give  more  space  between 
the  wheels,  an  arrangement  which  will  be  found  to 


be  better.  The  method  of  raising  the  shocks  upon 
the  wagon  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Three  men  are 
required  for  the  most  rapid  and  consequently  the 
most  economical  loading  of  the  corn.  The  wagon 
is  driven  quite  close  to  the  corn,  and  the  man  on  the 
wagon  throws  a  rope-noose  over  the  top  of  the 
shock  and  draws  it  towards  the  wagon.  At  the 
same  time  the  two  “lifters”  place  a  light,  stout 
pole  under  the  shock  and  lift  it  up,  simultaneously 
swinging  the  butt  of  the  shock  out,  away  from  the 
side-board  of  the  rigging.  One  shock  is  placed 
lengthwise  between  the  hind  wheels,  and  the  same  at 
the  forward  end,  after  which  the  shocks  are  built 
up  in  the  middle.  The  load  will  not  be  high,  both 
because  it  will  be  heavy  enough  without,  and  for 


the  reason  that  it  is  not  economy  of  labor  to  lift 
the  heavy  corn  higher  than  is  necessary  to  load  it. 


Large  Turkeys  for  Breeding  Stock. 

The  common  practice  of  breeding  only  from 
second  brood  turkeys,  and  those  that  are  not  fit  to 
kill  at  New  Year’s,  is  a  very  short-sighted  policy. 
In  nothing  will  a  good  selection  pay  better  than  in 
breeding  this  noble  bird.  In  the  wild  state  where 
“ the  survival  of  the  fittest”  is  the  rule,  gobblers 
weighing  40  pounds  are  not  infrequent,  and  some 
are  upon  record  weighing  50  pounds.  The  prevail¬ 
ing  custom  of  breeding  from  the  smallest  and 
cheapest,  keeps  our  markets  full  of  birds  that  do 
not  weigh  more  than  eight  or  ten  pounds.  The 
birds  that  are  known  in  the  Boston  and  Providence 
markets  as  Rhode  Island  turkeys,  run  at  least  a 
third  larger,  and  lots  of  dressed  gobblers  averag¬ 
ing  twenty  pounds  can  be  furnished  by  the  dealers 
at  New  Year’s  or  later  on  very  short  notice.  We 
know  of  one  breeder  who  killed  four  adult  gob¬ 
blers  last  year  that  weighed,  dressed,  126  lbs.,  or 
31s  each.  In  all  the  districts  from  which  these 
supplies  are  drawn,  the  farmers  have  found  that  it 
pays  to  take  extra  pains  with  the  turkey  crop. 

There  has  been  a  steady  gain  in  the 
average  weight  of  the  flocks  sent  to 
market  at  the  three  great  festivals  for 
the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  limit  of 
perfection  in  this  bird  has  by  no  means 
been  reached.  A  large  bronze  gobbler, 
the  offspring  of  a  pair  weighing  62  lbs., 
that  took  the  premium  at  the  New  York 
State  Poultry  Show,  was  brought  into 
Eastern  Connecticut  three  years  ago, 
and  three  large  flocks  have  been  raised  from  him, 
and  nearly  all  of  them  have  been  sold  for  breeding 
stock.  The  unanimous  testimony  of  breeders  even 
in  this  district  where  large  turkeys  are  common,  is 
that  their  flocks  have  been  greatly  increased  in  size 
by  this  stock.  Suppose  there  is  only  a  gain  of  two 
pounds  in  the  average  size  of  a  flock  of  one  hundred 
birds,  it  makes  a  difference  of  two  hundred  pounds, 
worth  forty  dollars  at  the  present  price  of  poul¬ 
try  in  Eastern  markets.  This  is  nearly  all  profit, 
for  the  turkeys  get  the  most  of  their  growth 
in  the  pastures  and  woods,  and  are  only  fed 
freely  six  weeks  before 
marketing.  Why  then 
do  not  farmers  gener¬ 
ally  invest  in  better 
stock.  The  chief  rea¬ 
son  probably  is  the  cost 
of  the  stock.  It  seems 
alarge  price  to  pay  five, 
ten,  or  twenty  dollars 
for  a  gobbler  of  extra 
weight,  or  for  a  hen 
weighing  15  to  20  lbs., 
though  such  a  pair  of 
birds  vrould  leave  their 
mark  upon  the  broods 
of  a  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood,  and  add  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  to  the 
value  of  the  annual 
sales  for  years  to  come. 
The  breeder  of  fine 
stock  graduates  the 
price  of  his  birds 
principally  according 
to  their  rapid  development  and  weight.  They 
will  vary  in  weight  quite  a  good  deal  even  in 
the  purest  bred  flocks.  Gobblers  weighing  18  to 
19  lbs.  in  December  are  common  ;  a  quarter  of 
the  flock  may  reach  20  to  21  lbs.,  and  a  few  may 
add  a  pound  or  two  to  these  figures.  The  extra 
price  asked  for  the  last  two  or  three  pounds  seems 
unreasonable,  and  yet  it  is  the  cheapest  part  of  the 
bird,  for  it  is  this  which  shows  his  better  constitu¬ 
tion  and  aptness  to  take  on  flesh  and  fatten.  It  is 
the  same  principle  applied  to  poultry  which  has 
given  such  wonderful  results  in  the  breeding  of 
Shorthorn  cattle.  The  large,  well-shaped  gobbler, 
beautifully  marked,  and  bred  to  hens  of  similar 
quality,  will  give  you  birds  of  good,  strong  consti¬ 


tution  that  will  develop  rapidly  and  make  the  most 
flesh  out  of  a  given  amount  of  food.  The  cheapest 
bird  we  ever  bought  was  a  young  gobbler  of  this 
character,  for  which  we  paid  twenty-five  dollars. 
Scores  of  flocks  and  thousands  of  birds  have  de¬ 
scended  from  him,  and  he  has  left  his  good  quali¬ 
ties  upon  every  one  of  them,  so  far  as  our  observa¬ 
tion  has  extended.  A  seven  months’  bird  of  3  or 
4  lbs.  extra  weight  is  quite  sure  to  make  a  30-lb. 
yearling,  and  such  a  yearling  gobbler  is  worth 
twenty  dollars  in  any  breeder’s  flock  that  under¬ 
stands  his  business.  There  is  no  bird  among  all 
our  fowls  more  susceptible  of  improvement.  * 


Holder  for  Fire  Wood 

The  accompanying  engraving  represents  a  con¬ 
trivance  for  holding  the  blocks  of  fire-wood  while 
they  are  being  split.  The  holder  is  made  from  a 
fork  of  a  tree,  such  as  may  be  easily  selected  while 
one  is  chop¬ 
ping  in  the 
woods.  A 
heavy  piece 
of  hard-wood 
plank  is 
spiked  upon 
the  sawed 
ends  of  the 
forks  This  A  I'IRE'woo:D  holder. 

forms  an  inclosed  space,  into  which  the  block  to 
be  split  is  placed,  and  is  there  firmly  held  in  an 
upright  position  until  all  the  necessary  divisions 
are  made.  A  simple  holder  of  this  kind,  if  well 
made  and  stout,  will  last  for  several  seasons,  and 
save  much  stooping  over  and  picking  up  of  separate 
sticks  while  splitting  the  family  fire-wood. 


A  Cabbage  Cutter.— Mr.  “J.  H.  S.,”  Erie  Co., 
Pa.,  sends  a  description  of  a  Cabbage  Cutter  which 
he  has  made,  and  used  with  great  satisfaction.  An 
old  cast-off  shovel  was  taken  and  a  triangular  piece 
cut  out  of  the  blade,  as  shown  below.  The  V- 


A  SHOVEL  CABBAGE  CUTTER. 

shaped  edge  was  then  ground  sharp  and  the  imple¬ 
ment  was  ready  for  use.  “  With  one  stroke  the 
cabbage  is  severed  from  the  stump,  ready  to  be 
thrown  into  the  wagon.”  Mr.  S.  says  there  is  no 
patent  on  this  Cutter,  and  all  are  free  to  make  it. 


Turnip  Experiments.— It  is  certainly  monot¬ 
onous  to  grow  the  same  crop  on  the  same  field  for 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  but  it  is  only  in  such  monot¬ 
ony  that  satisfactory  answers  can  be  obtained  to 
some  of  the  most  important  questions  in  agricul¬ 
tural  practice.  It  is  in  the  fact  that  Dr.  Lawes  has 
conducted  experiments  with  several  different 
crops  upon  the  same  plots  for  such  a  long  series  of 
years,  and  with  great  care,  that  the  deductions 
coming  from  his  work  are  of  such  value.  The  re¬ 
cent  statement  in  regard  to  his  turnip  experiments 
are  in  point.  He  says  “  In  1845  the  land  laken 
into  turnip  experiments  at  Rothamsted,  and  ma¬ 
nured  with  superphosphate  of  lime,  gave  14  tons 
per  acre  of  bulbs  and  4  tons  of  leaves.  It  has  been 
under  experiments  ever  since,  but  no  succeeding 
crop  has  been  so  large,  and  at  the  present  time  a 
full  supply  of  potash,  superphosphate,  and  other 
mineral  manures,  will  not  produce  more  than  4  or 
5  tons  of  roots  to  the  acre.  It  is  therefore  evident 
that  at  Rothamsted  the  stores  of  fertility  accumu¬ 
lated  in  the  land  before  the  experiments  were  com¬ 
menced  have  been  exhausted.” 


Fig.  1. — RIGGING  FOR  DRAWING  CORN  IN  THE  SHOCK. 


Fig.  2.— METHOD  OF  LOADING  THE  SHOCKS  OF  CORN. 
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A  Corn  •Husking'  Bench, 


A  convenient  bench  to  hold  the  corn  while  husk¬ 
ing,  is  shown  in  figure  1.  It  consists  of  two  poles 
of  hard- wood,  seven  feet  in  length,  to  which  legs 


are  attached  by  means  of  auger  holes  and  wedges. 
The  bench  should  stand  about  two  and  a  half  feet 
high,  be  well  braced,  and  covered  with  thin  boards 
as  shown  in  the  engraving.  To  load  the  shock  the 
bench  is  turned  down  on  its  side,  as  in  fig.  2,  when 
the  shock  is  grasped  near  the  top,  and  the  bench, 
with  the  shock,  tipped  back  into  an  upright  position 
again.  Figure  3  shows  the  com  ready  for  the 
husker,  who  can  stand  at  his  work.  A  farmer  who 
has  used  one  of  these  benches  will  not  return  to  the 


Fig  2. — THE  TABLE  TURNED  DOWN. 


old  cramped  method  of  husking  upon  the  knees. 
Besides  in  muddy  weather  there  is  a  great  sav¬ 
ing  ct  fodder  that  would  otherwise  be  badly  soiled. 


American  Natural  Cements. 

Ad  interesting  paper  on  American  Natural  Ce¬ 
ments  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  O.  Norton  at  the  recent 
convention  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  En¬ 
gineers,  from  which  we  select  and  condense  the 
following :  The  principal  deposit  of  magnesian 
lime-stone,  valuable  as  a  cement — occurs  in  Rose- 
dale,  Ulster  Co.,  N.  Y.  This  Rosedale  cement  first 
came  into  use  m  1823  in  the  construction  of  the 


masomy  of  the  locks,  etc.,  of  the  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Canal.  At  the  present  time  there  is  be¬ 
tween  a  million  and  a  million  and  a  half  barrels  of 
this  cement  made  and  used  each  season.  Rosedale 
cement  develops  great  hydraulic  energy  in  twenty- 
four  hours  after  being  mixed  with  water,  and  is  at 
that  time  equal  to  the  English  Portland.  After 
the  first  day,  the  Portland  gains  rapidly  upon  the 


Rosedale  up  to  the  seventh  day,  when  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  two  is  the  greatest.  At  the  end 
of  a  month  the  strength  of  the  Rosedale  approach¬ 
es  quite  nearly  to  that  of  the  Portland,  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  is  continually  reduced  thereafter.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  these  cements  are  not  used  pure,  but  are 
mixed  with  a  large  or  small  per  cent  of  sand,  which 
reduces  the  strength  of  the  mixture  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner :  One  part  of  sand  gives  mortar  one- 
half  as  strong  as  the  pure  cement ;  two  parts,  one- 
third  as  strong ;  three  parts,  one-fourth  ;  four  parts, 
one-fifth ;  five  parts,  one-sixth. 

With  the  Rosedale,  the  reduction 
when  mixed  with  sand  is  some¬ 
what  less  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Portland.  The  strength  of  Port¬ 
land  cement  mortar,  one  of  cement 
to  two  of  sand,  at  the  end  of  six 
months  is  221  pounds  to  the  square 
inch.  The  Rosedale  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  one  of  cement  to  one  of 
sand  at  the  end  of  the  same  time 
is  257  pounds  to  the  square  inch. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  shown 
that  the  mortar  of  the  Rosedale, 
equal  parts  of  cement  and  sand, 
is  34  pounds  to  the  square  inch 
stronger  than  the  foreign  cement, 
used  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
two,  and  54  cents  per  barrel  less  expensive.  The 
last  question  is  whether  the  Rosedale,  one  to  one, 
is  strong  enough  for  all  practical  purposes  to  which 
a  cement  is  applied.  All  the  important  masonry 
in  America  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  laid  in 
the  American  cement,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  given 
perfect  satisfaction  for  light-houses  and  culverts, 
sewers  and  bridges,  in  the  water  and  out  of  it, 
shows  that  it  meets  all  the  cases  where  a  good, 
strong,  cheap,  and  lasting  cement  is  required. 


An  Archway  Shelter  Through  the  Straw 
Stack. 

With  winter  comes  the  piercing  winds,  the  in¬ 
tense  cold,  and,  unless  well  protected,  the  greatest 
suffering  that  the  farm  animals  experience  during 
the  whole  year.  It  is  the  season  when  to  keep  the 
stock  warm  is  no  less  a  matter  of  economy  than  to 
keep  them  well  fed  ;  in  fact,  they  are  fed  in  a  great 
measure  to  keep  up  the  animal  heat,  the  food  serv¬ 
ing  much  the  same  end  that  coal 
does  to  the  furnace.  This  being 
true,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
an  animal  will  require  less  food  to 
maintain  the  proper  temperature 
of  the  body  were  it  warmed  in 
part  by  other  means.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  a  true  one,  as  thousands  of 
experiments  show — in  fact,  it  goes 
without  questioning  that  farm 
stock,  when  sheltered  from  the 
cold  of  winter,  require  a  consider¬ 
able  less  food  to  keep  them  in  a 
good,  thriving  condition,  than  do 
those  animals  that  are  continually 
exposed  to  the  weather.  Shelter 
then  has  much  more  in  its  favor 
than  simply  the  humane  side, 
which  alone  is  enough  to  warrant 
the  comfortable  protection  of  ani¬ 
mals.  There  is  an  appeal  to  the 
pocket  as  well  as  the  sympathy  in 
the  lowing  of  the  shivering  herd. 

All  farmers,  and  especially  those  in 
the  newer  portions  of  the  West,  do  not  have  stables 
for  their  cattle  or  snug  sheds  for  their  sheep.  They 
are  called  upon  to  make  the  winter  as  comfortable  as 
possible  for  their  animals,  with  the  limited  means 
at  their  command.  Sheds  of  poles  with  roofs  of 
straw  are  extensively  used  and  with  profit.  Not 
long  ago  we  saw  an  archway  shelter,  under,  or 
through  a  straw  stack  that  was  evidently  an  inex¬ 
pensive  and  valuable  device  for  stock  protection. 

The  “ground  plan”  is  given  in  fig.  1,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  two  rail  pens,  of  the  ordinary  sort  for  the 
bottoms  of  small  stacks,  placed  near  enough  to¬ 
gether  so  that  an  archway  of  poles  could  be  made 
between  them  in  the  manner  shown  in  the  engrav¬ 


ing.  The  lowcp  end  of  each  pole  was  set  a  short 
distance  in  the  ground,  rested  near  the  middle  on 
the  top  rail  of  the  pen,  and  crossed  with  its  neigh¬ 
bor  pole  from  the  other  pen,  and  was  fastened  to  it 
with  wire  at  the  top  and  also  to  the  rider.  Over 
this  structure  the  straw  stack  was  built,  and  when 
finished  had  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  2.  In 
this  way  a  snug  shelter  of  considerable  size  was 
made  beneath  the  stack  under  which  the  cattle 
gladly  took  refuge  in  stormy  weather.  The  struc¬ 
ture  is  a  permanent  one,  the  rails  and  poles  re¬ 


maining  if  necessary  from  year  to  year,  or  if  taken 
down,  to  be  rearranged  again  in  a  short  time  just 
before  the  thrashing  is  done.  Such  an  archway 
shelter  would  not  be  out  of  keeping  in  many  a  well- 
kept  barn-yard.  If  the  stack  is  a  long  one  a  double 
archway  may  be  made,  and  each  will  save  many 
steps  in  doing  the  work  of  the  barn-yard. 

Well  Seasoned  Fuel. 

Most  farmers  use  wood  for  fuel,  and  the  best 
time  to  chop,  haul,  prepare,  and  pack  it  under 
cover,  is  in  the  comparative  leisure  of  the  winter 
months.  There  are  several  reasons  for  this.  One 
good  reason  is  enough,  but  we  have  four.  It  is  a 
great  saving  of  fuel.  By  drying  the  wood,  most  of 
the  water  is  expelled,  and  there  is  litt  le  loss  of  heat 
in  drying  it  as  it  burns.  It  costs  about  82  to  work 
up  a  cord  of  wood  for  the  stove  after  it  is  hauled 
to  the  wood  pile,  and  it  makes  a  difference  that 
any  o.->e  can  calculate,  whether  a  cord  of  wood 


THE  ARCHWAY  UNDER  THE  STACK  COMPLETE. 

burned  green,  lasts  twenty  days,  or  burned  dry,  lasts 
thirty  days.  The  use  of  well-seasoned  fuel  makes 
a  large  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  on  this  score 
alone  it  pays  to  always  have  dry  wood.  It  is  a  long 
job  to  light  a  tire  with  green  wood,  even  with  the 
help  of  paper  and  shavings.  This  work  has  to  be 
done  in  the  morning,  when  time  is  most  valuable, 
either  for  sleep  or  in  getting  an  early  start  for  the 
the  work  of  the  day.  It  is  about  an  hour  before 
the  green  wood  gets  dry  enough  to  burn,  and  the 
fire  ready  for  cooking  the  breakfast,  warming  the 
room,  or  both,  a  delay  which  is  not  at  all  satis¬ 
factory  to  any  one.  The  wife  or  housemaid  may 
be  tempted  to  use  kerosene  to  start  the  fire,  and 
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too  often  gets  severely  burned,  if  not  killed.  The 
loss  of  an  hour  every  morning,  with  hired  men  wait¬ 
ing  for  breakfast,  makes  a  big  figure  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  Look  at  it.  Then  the  habit  of  preparing 
a  year’s  stock  of  fuel  in  the  cold  months  cultivates 
forecast,  and  is  in  keeping  with  other  good  hab¬ 
its,  such  as  preparing  for  seed  sowing,  getting  tools 
in  order,  cultivating  and  harvesting,  all  in  due  sea¬ 
son.  These  things  tell  in  the  bank  account.  And 
lastly,  dry  fuel  has  an  intimate  connection  with  the 
serenity  of  temper  and  happiness  of  the  household. 


Fig.  1. — FIRST  ROOTS  OF  POTATO  PLANT. 


It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  with  one 
personally,  whether  the  woman  who  sits  opposite 
him  at  the  table,  pouring  tea  and  coffee,  is  made  a 
spitfire  by  her  daily  tussle  with  sissing  firebrands 
and  soggy  wood,  or  a  saint  by  the  use  of  seasoned 
fuel.  It  makes  a  great  difference  with  the  children 
and  the  servants.  We  are  sceptical  on  some  points, 
but  have  full  faith  in  the  use  of  dry  fuel  as  a 
means  of  grace.  It  is  not  often  the  theme  of  pul¬ 
pit  discussion,  so  we  drop  a  word  here  at  the  hearth¬ 
stones  of  our  readers :  Remember  there  is  a  limit 
to  “the  patience  of  the  saints,”  and  burn  dry  fuel. 


The  Roots  of  the  Irish  Potato. 

Last  month,  page  344,  Professor  Atwater  gave 
our  readers  a  short  chapter  on  the  roots  of  the 
Indian  corn,  accompanied  by  a  series  of  illustra¬ 
tions,  engraved  from  photographs  taken  by  a  Ger¬ 
man  investigator,  Dr.  Thiel.  We  here  show  four 
different  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  roots  of  the 
potato  plant,  by  engravings  taken  from  the  same 
source.  These  illustrations,  being  from  nature, 
show  as  accurately  as  can  be,  the  position,  number, 
etc.,  of  the  roots  of  the  potato  plant.  Figure  1 
represents  a  potato  that  has  been  in  the  soil  long 
enough  to  have  the  young  stems  well  started,  aud 
the  slender  roots  growing  from  their  bases.  In  fig. 
2  the  roots  have  greatly  increased  in  number  and 


Fig.  2. — YOUNG  POTATO  PLANT  WELL  ROOTED. 


length,  filling  the  soil  with  a  network  of  fibres. 
Figure  3  gives  a  later  stage  of  the  potato  plant, 
the  photograph  being  obtained  by  first  removing 
the  soil  from  one  side  of  the  plant  with  great  care, 
to  not  either  break  or  displace  the  roots,  and  then 
photographing  the  plant,  with  the  parts  thus  ex¬ 
posed.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  roots  are  long,  slender 
and  very  abundant,  extending  over  a  much  greater 
area  than  the  tops.  The  last  stage,  shown  in  fig.  4, 
gives  the  potato  plant  after  it  has  finished  its  growth. 
The  tops  having  completed  their  growth  are  com- 
peratively  leafless  ;  the  new  potatoes  are  full  grown 
and  in  a  cluster  upon  short  underground  stems,  at 
the  base  of  the  plant,  and  the  fibrous  roots,  having 
fulfilled  their  office,  have  mostly  disappeared,  only 


the  larger  ones  showiug  in  the  photograph.  The 
whole  economy  of  the  life  of  the  potato  is  here 
shown.  In  the  first  place  we  have  the  tuber,  the 
old  potato,  a  store-house  of  starch  and  other  nutri¬ 
tive  material.  Wheu 
placed  under  proper 
conditions, the  nutritive 
matter  within  the  po¬ 
tato  is  expended  in  pro¬ 
ducing  stems  and  roots 
— that  is  in  establish¬ 
ing  new  plants,  which 
are  soon  able  to  take  up 
their  food  from  the  soil 
through  the  numerous 
fibrous  roots.  Thesecon- 
tribute  to  an  abundant 
growth  of  tops  or  vines 
—  the  above  ground 
part  of  the  plant. 

When  the  vines  are 
sufficiently  developed, 
they  make  preparations 
for  continuing  their 
kind ;  at  their  base, 
there  start  several  un¬ 
derground  stems  —  not 
roots  in  any  sense,  but 
as  much  stems  as  those 
above  ground,  but  hav¬ 
ing  no  need  of  leaves 
they  are  leafless.  Soon 
these  stems  swell  at  the 
end,  from  the  deposi¬ 
tion  of  starch  aud  other 
nutriment  prepared  by 
the  foliage  ;  this  deposit 
continues,  the  end  of  the  stem  is  enlarged  by  its 
accumulation,  and  finally  we  have  a  cluster  of 
ripe  potatoes  like  the  one  with  which  we  started. 


Liquid  Manure. 

One  of  the  most  successful  gardeners  we  know 
of,  uses  liquid  manure  largely.  He  has  a  large  tub, 
a  discarded  whale-oil  cask  or  sugar  hogshead  will 
do,  holding  several  barrels,  sunk 
partly  in  the  earth,  near  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  his  vegetable  garden.  He 
has  a  cheap  trough,  made  by  nail¬ 
ing  two  four-inch  strips  together 
in  the  shape  of  a  V,  to  conduct 
the  water  from  his  sink  spout  into 
the  tub,  whenever  it  is  needed.  It 
is  not  far  from  the  well,  and  extra 
water  is  run  from  the  pump  into 
the  tub,  whenever  it  is  needed. 

Into  this  tub  all  the  slops  from  the 
chambers  are  emptied  during  the 
summer.  Another  line  of  cheap 
troughs  conducts  the  liquid  ma¬ 
nure  from  the  tub  to  any  desired 
part  of  the  garden.  With  a  long- 
handled  dipper,  he  stands  at  the 
tub,  and  waters  the  growing  vege¬ 
tables,  and  fruit  trees,  as  their 
wants  demand.  He  always  has  fine 
fruits  and  vegetables.  When  a 
house  stands  several  feet  higher 
than  the  garden,  the  tub  or  vat  for 
bolding  the  liquid  manure  can  be 
kept  wholly  above  ground,  and  the 
water  be  drawn  off  by  a  plug  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vat.  This  will  save 
the  labor  of  dipping.  The  results 
of  using  liquid  manure  upon  grow¬ 
ing  vegetables  are  quite  astonish¬ 
ing.  If  the  garden  is  large,  and 
the  wastes  of  the  house  are  not 
sufficient,  it  is  easy  to  increase  its 
quantity  by  placing  a  few  pounds 
of  guano  in  the  vat,  and  adding 
water  from  the  well  or  cistern.  The  water  should 
have  the  benefit  of  one  day’s  sun,  and  be  applied 
just  at  evening,  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 


How  to  Feed  Beans.— Beans,  it  is  well 
known,  form  one  of  the  most  nourishing  articles  of 


diet  that  comes  to  the  table,  and  the  regular  weekly 
appearance  of  the  baked  beans,  generally  on  Sun¬ 
day  in  New  England  homes,  attests  the  high  appre¬ 
ciation  in  which  they  are  held.  Beans  are  much 


more  used  in  this  country  for  human  food  than 
for  our  domestic  animals.  They  do  not  take  to  them 
kindly,  with  the  exception  of  sheep,  which  are  very 
fond  of  them  and  their  pods  and  stalks  also.  Vil¬ 
lagers  and  farmers  often  have  small  lots  left  over 
from  the  winter  stores,  and  are  in  doubt  how  to 
dispose  of  them.  Pigs,  hens,  and  cows  will  not  re¬ 
fuse  them  if  mixed  with  other  food.  The  best 
method  of  disposing  of  old  beans  is  to  boil  them 


until  they  are  sufficiently  soft,  and  then  mix  them 
with  scalded  Indian  meal,  or  other  provender,  and 
use  the  mash  for  feeding  pigs  and  poultry.  They 
are  excellent  to  make  flesh  and  eggs  ;  and,  in  this 
shape,  the  last  remnants  of  the  bean  bag  may  be 
turned  to  profit  in  the  pig-pen  or  poultry-house. 


Fig.  3. — ROOTS  OF  THE  POTATO  PLANT  AT  TIME  OF  MOST  VIGOROUS  GROWTH. 


Fig.  4.— POTATO  PLANT  NEAR  THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  SEASON. 
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The  Striped  Blister-Beetle. 

The  advent  of  the  Potato-beetle  ( Boryphora ), 
seems  to  have  driven  out  of  mind  the  fact  that  we 
have  always  had  potato-beetles,  and  in  some  years 
in  respectable  abundance.  There  are  several  spe¬ 
cies  of  the  genus  Lytta  that  infest  the  potato  and 
kindred  plants.  These  insects  are  related  to  the 
European  Blister-beetle,  known  as  the  Spanish  Ply 


ing  the  vines  as  they  go.  Though  the  insect  can 
fly,  it  prefers,  especially  after  a  full  feed,  to  walk, 
and  if  the  driving  be  not  too  rapid,  nearly  all  the 
insects  in  the  field  can  be  made  to  take  up  their 
march  toward  the  windrow.  If  the  operation  is 
carefully  performed,  nearly  the  whole  number  of 
insects  may  be  made  to  collect  in  the  straw  as  a 
resting  place,  which  is  then  to  be  fired  ;  thus  large 
numbers  of  them  may  be  destroyed  without  the  use 


purpurea;  there  is  another  and  a  narrower-leaved 
species,  both  being  found  in  the  Western  and 
Southwestern  States.  Under  the  name  of  “Black 
Sampson  ”  the  root  is  used  by  the  herb  doctors, 
but  it  is  not  employed  in  regular  practice.  Like 
many  other  perennials,  this,  in  order  to  produce 
the  best  effect,  should  be  undisturbed  for  several 
years.  In  rich  soil  it  will  soon  make  a  strong  and 
vigorous  clump,  and  may  stand  by  itself  or  be 


or  Cantharides,  and  are  said  to  possess  similar  blis¬ 
tering  properties,  although  they  have  never  come 
into  general  use  as  a  vescicating  agent.  During 
the  present  season  we  have  received  numbers  of 
potato  insects  to  be  named,  all  being  the  Striped 
Blister-beetle  (Lytta  vittata) ;  this  seems  to  have 
been  especially  abundant  throughout  the  Middle 
States,  in  some  cases  proving  quite  as  destructive 
as  the  “  potato-bug,”  as  it  destroyed  all  the  foliage, 
and  that  could  do  no  more.  But  this  Blister- 
beetle,  unlike  the  other,  is  most  destructive  in  its 
perfect  or  beetle  state  ;  indeed  but  little  is  known 
of  the  larval  or  grub  state  of  this  insect,  beyond 
the  fact  that  it  passes  its  existence 
in  the  earth  and  probably  feeds 
upon  small  roots.  The  engraving 
shows  the  general  form  of  these 
Blister-beetles ;  some  are  black 
throughout,  others  are  gray,  one 
has  a  light  margin  to  its  wing 
cases,  while  this  one  has  both  a 
marginal  and  a  slender  central 
striped  blis-  stripe  on  each  wing  case ;  the  col- 
ter-beetle.  ors  being  light-yellow  and  black. 
These  insects  may  be  poisoned  with  Paris  Green  and 
London  Purple,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  effec¬ 
tive  with  these  as  with  the  regular  potato-beetle. 

The  best  method  of  disposing  of  them,  when  they 
are  abundant,  is  to  drive  them  from  the  field.  A 
windrow  of  straw  or  litter  being  placed  at  one  side 
of  the  field,  several  persons,  each  armed  with  a 
leafy  brush,  march  through  the  field  abreast,  beat¬ 


of  poison.  A  repetition  of  this  operation  will  so 
clear  a  field  of  the  insects  that  the  few  which  re¬ 
main  will  not  be  notably  destructive.  Should  the 
other  species  occur  at  anytime,  a  similar  treatment 
will  be  found  effective  for  them.  It  is  said  that 
this  insect  prefers  all  other  varieties  of  the  potato 
to  the  Peachblow,  and  that  they  will  not  touch  the 
vines  of  that  if  any  others  are  in  the  neighborhood. 


The  Purple  Cone-Flower. 

Much  nonsense  has  been  written  about  prairie 
flowers.  The  majority  of  the  flowers  of  our  west¬ 
ern  prairies  are  coarse  and  belong  mostly  to  the 
Family  of  the  Sunflower  and,  like  -that,  are  in  a 
large  majority  yellow.  Most  of  the  Cone-flowers 
(Rudbeckia)  are  yellow,  but  there  are  two  purple 
ones  separated  from  Rudbeckia  and  placed  in  a 
separate  genus,  Echinacea,  a  name  which  has 
reference  to  the  hedge-hog  character  of  the  disk  of 
the  flower.  The  engraving  shows  the  flowers  of 
nearly  the  natural  size  ;  the  center  of  the  flower  at 
first  is  rounded,  but  soon  becomes  pyramidal  and 
pointed.  This  portion  is  of  a  dark  maroon  color, 
while  the  rays  are  of  a  light  rose  purple.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  plant  is  that  of  the  Rud- 
beckias.  It  forms  a  very  ornamental  plant  in  culti¬ 
vation,  but  on  account  of  its  large  size,  growing  to 
the  hight  of  four  feet  or  more,  is  only  suited  to 
wide  borders.  A  clump  standing  by  itself  is  very 
effective.  It  blooms  in  July  and  continues  through 
the  summer.  The  species  here  figured,  is  the  E. 


combined  with  other  tall  growing  plants  of  similar 
character,  and  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect. 


Black-Cap  Raspberries.— The  Gregg. 

There  is  perhaps  no  fruit  about  which  tastes  so 
much  differ  as  they  do  with  respect  to  the  Black¬ 
cap  Raspberries.  While  many  prefer  them  to  the 
red  varieties,  others  find  them  positively  disagree¬ 
able.  They  belong  to  a  different  species  from  the 
red  varieties,  and  are  as  unlike  in  flavor  as  they  are 
in  color  and  general  appearance.  The  black  varie¬ 
ties  are  derived  from  Rubtis  occidentals,  often  called 
Thimble-berry,  which  is  found  wild  and,  in  the 
Northern  States  at  least,  extends  entirely  across 
the  Continent.  It  differs  from  the  common  native 
red  species  in  propagating  itself  by  rooting  at  the 
tips  of  the  long  curved  branches.  Of  this  species 
there  are  many  varieties  in  cultivation,  some  of 
them  showing  but  little  improvement  over  the 
wild  fruit.  Among  the  newest  as  well  as  the  finest 
varieties  of  this  class,  is  the  Gregg,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  found  growing  wild  on  the  farm  of 
Messrs.  R.  &  P.  Gregg,  in  Ohio  County,  Indiana. 
This  variety,  as  we  have  seen  it  on  the  grounds  of 
Mr.  E.  P.  Roe,  is  certainly  very  superior  in  size, 
productiveness,  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit,  to  any 
other  black-cap  that  we  have  examined.  With 
rather  an  aversion  to  fruits  of  this  class,  we  find 
the  Gregg  quite  acceptable ;  it  is  more  juicy,  and 
the  seeds  seem  to  be  smaller  than  in  any  other. 
The  engraving,  which  is  from  a  photograph  of  a 
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cluster  from  Mr.  Roe’s  grounds,  is  of  the  real  size. 
So  far  as  we  are  aware,  all  of  the  cultivated  varie¬ 
ties  of  this  raspberry  have  been  found  wild.  If 
there  have  been  any  attempts  to  improve  it  by  cul¬ 
tivation,  we  have  not  heard  of  them.  Sometimes, 
as  with  the  Blackberry,  albino,  or  whitish  forms  of 
this  fruit  are  met  with,  and  there  is  a  set  of  yellow- 
caps,  but  none  appear  to  have  become  popular. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

Whoever  has  occasion  to  pass  the  broad  brackish 
marshes,  or  “meadows,”  as  they  are  called,  which 
lie  near  New  York  City  immediately  west  of  the 
Hudson,  is  attracted  by  the  great  abundance  of 
large  Hollyhock-like  flowers  of  the  Rose-Mallow ; 
it  is  the  Swamp  Rose-Mallow  ( Hibiscus  Moscheutos). 
The  appearance  of  these  flowers  indicates  that  mid¬ 
summer  has  come.  In  their  wild  state  they  pre¬ 
sent  considerable  variety,  the  usual  color  being 
rose-pink,  varying  greatly  in  depth  of  tint,  and  oc¬ 
casionally  a  white  one  is  seen.  Usually  the  white 
varieties  have  a  purple  spot  at  the  base  of  their 
flower,  but  one  cf  my  neighbors  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  procure  one  which  was  white  throughout. 
Even  the  ordinary  form  is  desirable  as  a  garden 
plant,  and  with  the  white  varieties  a  pleasing  group 
may  be  made.  We  have  received  as  Hibiscus 
flavescens,  what  is  probably  a  marked  form  of  this 
plant.  The  stems  in  this  are  purplish,  the  leaves 
much  narrower,  and  the  flowers  before  opening 
have  a  very  lisrht  yellow  tinge,  scarcely  perceptible 
except  by  contrast  with  pure  white.  When  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  garden,  the  Rose-Mallow  grows  much 
taller  than  it  does  in  its  native  marshes,  and  is  real¬ 
ly  a  desirable  plant  in  places  where  there  is  room 
for  so  large  a  clump  as  it  will  make.  This  plant 
illustrates  a  point  that  I  have  often  mentioned, 
namely  :  that  plants  taken  from  wet  grounds,  and 
which  in  their  wild  state  are  never  found  in  any 
other  situation,  are  greatly  improved  by  being 
transferred  to  the  dryer  soil  of  the  garden.  A  re¬ 
markable  instance  of  this  is  afforded  by  the  common 
Cardinal  Flower  {Lobelia  cardinalis). 

Some  roots  of  this,  taken  from  a  swampy  meadow 
and  brought  into  the  garden  only  a  few  rods  away, 
are  now  (Sept.  1st)  in  full  bloom  with  their  strong, 
vigorous  stems  at  least  four  feet  high,  and  with  a 
spike  of  its  intensely  scarlet  flowers  of  a  size  that 
I  have  never  seen  equalled  by  the  plant  in  its  native 
localities.  The  Cardinal-flower  is  common  all  over 
the  country,  and  illustrates  the  fact  that  to  make  a 
showy  garden,  one  need  not  of  necessity  be  at  an 
expense  for  plants,  as  one  with  a  little  industry  and 
observation,  can  And  among  our  native  plants  suffi¬ 
cient  to  stock  a  large  garden  in  a  manner  that  will 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  beauty 
and  variety.  But  few  persons,  even  those  who 
live  in  the  country,  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  great 
beauty  of  the  wild  flowers  about  them,  and  it  is 
only  when  they  have  been  brought  into  notice  by 
florists,  and  a  price  is  put  upon  them,  that  they 
seem  to  be  appreciated.  Not  only  are  these  wild 
plants  increased  in  size  and  beauty  by  being  placed 
in  garden  soil,  but  their  period  of  bloom  is  often 
wonderfully  lengthened.  The  common  Bird-foot 
Violet  {Viola pedata),  when  left  in  the  fields  has  its 
time  of  flowering  and  is  done  with  it,  but  in  the 
garden  it  remains  in  flower  all  summer  long.  To 
be  sure,  this  late  bloom  is  not  so  abundant  as  the 
earlier  oue,  but  one  can  hardly  go  to  a  clump  of 
these  plants  in  a  garden,  without  being  able  to 

gather  flowers  from  it - It  is  but  a  few  years  ago 

that  we  were  gladly  paying  a  dollar  for  a  small 
plant  of  a  new  grass, 

The  Japanese  Striped  Eulalia. 

Some  plants  when  they  get  common  are  apt  to 
lose  in  our  esteem,  not  so  with  this  beautiful  grass. 
I  saw  not  long  ago  in  the  grounds  of  Woolson  & 
Co.,  a  row  of  this  grass  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
long  ;  it  was  as  tall  as  one’s  head,  and  presented  a 
bank  of  variegated  foliage  that  was  most  pleasing 
to  behold.  Indeed  it  was  as  much  handsomer  than 
the  little  plants,  as  the  mass  was  larger.  Aside 
from  the  beauty  of  this  in  the  garden,  its  flowers 
are  among  the  most  desirable  for  grass  bouquets, 
hut  in  order  to  have  them  at  their  best,  they  should 


be  gathered  very  early  ;  in  fact,  before  the  flowers 
are  fairly  opened.  This  early  gathering  of  the 
flowers  of  grasses  is  a  matter  worth  attending  to 
by  those  who  would  make  use  of  them  for  winter 
ornaments,  and  I  think  that  it  is  one  secret  of 
the  great  superiority  of  California  Pampas-Grass 
plumes,  as  they  have  a  softness  and  brilliancy  want¬ 
ing  in  those  that  have  been  exposed  to  the  weather. 

Grasses  for  Winter  Bouquets. 

The  Ravenna-Grass  ( Erianthus )  that,  in  our 
severe  climate,  is  the  best  substitute  for  Pampas- 
Grass,  which  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  in  the 
latitude  of  New  York,  has  its  flowers  vastly  im¬ 
proved  by  this  early  gathering.  I  have  found  that 
by  opening  the  sheaths  which  surround  the  clus¬ 
ters,  and  thus  anticipating  the  natural  period  of 
blooming,  that  the  flowers  are  not  only  more  plumy, 
but  they  are  of  much  better  color  then  when  al¬ 
lowed  to  open  naturally,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  flowers  of  the  common  Reed  ( Phragmitcs 
communis )  of  our  marshes.  By  taking  the  flower  clus¬ 
ters  of  this  very  early,  the  down  of  the  flowers  re¬ 
mains  fast,  and  obviates  the  annoyance  which  ordin¬ 
arily  results  from  its  shedding  the  down  when  thor¬ 
oughly  dried  in  the  warm  air  of  our  dwelling  rooms. 

In  the  matter  of  ornamental  grasses,  too,  one 
need  not  resort  to  exotic  plants  to  get  a  pleasing 
variety.  The  Reed  is  often  found  in  almost  all 
marshy  districts,  while  in  dry  and  sandy  localities 
the  Tall  Panic-Grass  {Panicum  virgatum ),  is  abund¬ 
ant.  This  also  greatly  improves  in  cultivation,  and 
its  light  and  graceful  flower  clusters  add  a  finish  to 
a  grass  bouquet  which  cannot  be  imparted  to  it  by 
any  other  species.  With  these  two,  and  several 
smaller  grasses,  all  taken  very  early  in  bloom,  one 
can  make  a  very  handsome  ornamental  cluster. 
In  drying  grasses  for  winter  use,  it  is,  as  a  general 
thing,  better  to  hang  them  up  with  the  tops  down¬ 
ward,  and  they  should  always  be  placed  where 
they  will  not  gather  dust.  In  the  abundance  of 
New  Lilies  from  Japan, 
and  elsewhere,  we  are  accustomed  to  look  upon 
some  of  the  old  garden  favorites  as  coarse  and 
common.  Indeed  the  old  Tiger  Lily  is  now  seldom 
to  be  met  with,  yet  for  making  a  mass  of  brilliant 
color,  what  is  more  desirable  ?  Better  than  the 
common  form  of  this  lily,  is  the  variety  called 
splendens.  This  has  more  compact  flower-clusters, 
the  plant  is  more  robust  and  erect  than  the  com- 
mou  kind,  and  a  mass  of  this  seen  against  a  back¬ 
ground  of  dark  foliage  is  most  striking.  The 
Double  Tiger  Lily  is  very  effective  in  producing  a 
color  effect,  but  it  should  be  seen  at  a  distance 
where  the  raggedness  of  the  individual  flowers  will 
not  be  noticed.  In  passing  a  Broadway  florist’s 
store  the  other  day,  my  attention  was  arrested  by 
A  Mass  of  Pure  White  Flowers, 
which  at  first  sight  I  did  not  recognize.  Upon 
closer  inspection  I  found  they  were  that  form  of 
the  common  Japan  Lily  ( Lilium  speciosum ),  known 
as  the  variety  pnecox.  This,  which  is  not  so  com¬ 
mon  as  it  should  be,  has  rather  smaller  flowers  thau 
the  ordinary  form,  is  more  regular  in  shape,  its 
petals  being  symmetrically  recurved,  and  of  a  pure 
white.  Those  in  the  florist’s  windows  were  dis¬ 
guised  by  having  the  anthers  removed,  a  precaution 
necessary  with  all  light  colored  lilies,  at  least  when 
they  are  to  be  shaken  about  or  transported,  else 
the  dark  brownish  pollen  which  is  so  copiously 
produced,  will  fall  upon  and  greatly  disfigure  the 
petals.  This  variety,  thus  treated,  is  admirable  for 
use  in  large  floral  decorations,  and  I  know  nothing 
which  gives  so  large  a  mass  of  pure  white  and  is 
at  the  same  time  so  delicate  in  texture  as  this.  This 
variety  is  equally  hardy  with  the  ordinary  kind,  and 
although  it  is  called  priecox,  I  cannot  see  that  it  is 
(as  its  name  implies),  any  earlier,  even  if  quite  so 
early  as  the  other  varieties  of  lilies. 

I  think  that  the  American  Agriculturist  was  the  first 
to  bring  into  prominent  notice  that  variety  of  Loni- 
cera  Japonica,  the  Japanese  Honeysuckle,  known  as 
Hall’s  Honeysuckle. 

It  is  a  satisfaction  to  have  a  plant  as  well  as  a 
person,  on  better  acquaintance,  fulfill  its  early 
promise  ;  this  Honeysuckle  improves  with  every 
year’s  acquaintance.  It  grows  rapidly,  it  climhs 
high,  it  has  good  foliage,  it  blooms  early,  and  it 


blooms  all  the  time,  its  flowers  are  fragrant,  and— 
what  more  will  you  have  ?  I  know  that  some 
people  will  find  fault  because  its  flowers  are  not 
red  or  of  some  other  color  than  the  delicate  white 
they  have  at  first,  but  until  somebody  can  make 
a  honeysuckle  to  order,  I  shall  stick  to  Hall’s. 


Staying  Over-Loaded  Fruit  Trees. 

- o- - 

The  apple  trees  are  breaking  down  under  their 
loads  of  fruit.  It  is  not  worth  while  to  let  them. 
Tarred  rope  yarn  is  cheap  and  strong.  One  strand 
will  hold  a  man’s  weight,  and  that  is  more  than 
several  bushels  of  apples.  If,  in  applying  the  cord, 
you  distrust  a  single  strand,  take  two  or  more. 
First  attach  the  cord  to  the  lower  limb,  then  draw 
it  over  an  inner,  upper  crotch,  place  the  toe  of  one 


METHOD  OF  TYING  OVERLOADED  TREES. 


foot  under  the  limb,  and  lift  it  up  a  little,  tighten 
the  cord,  not  taking  too  much  weight  off  the  limb, 
and  make  fast  with  two  half-hitches  to  the  upper 
limb  or  crotch.  Proceed  in  this  way  with  every 
over-burdened  limb  which  you  can  get  at,  and  you 
will  find  the  tree  much  better  supported  than  it 
would  be  by  poles.  The  accompanying  cut  shows 
the  principle  upon  which  this  staying  is  done,  so 
that  one  part  of  the  tree  shall  support  another. 


An  Excellent  Early  Squash. 

The  early  or  summer-squashes  are,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  poor  in  quality,  being  coarse,  watery, 
and  flavorless.  This  spring  Mr.  Gregory,  of  Marble¬ 
head,  who  has  a  way  of  introducing  fine  squashes, 
sent  out  a  variety  called  the  “Essex  Hybrid,” 
which  is  claimed  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Turban 
and  the  Hubbard.  Of  the  quality  of  this  squash 
Mr.  Gregory  spoke  very  guardedly,  as  he  had  not 
cultivated  it  himself.  He  sent  us  some  of  the  seeds 
for  trial,  and  we  found  it  to  be  quite  as  early  as  the 
bush  squashes  and  in  every  respect  vastly  superior 
to  them.  The  squash  has  a  remarkably  symmetric¬ 
al  form,  being  somewhat  like  the  Turban  in  shape, 
but  more  regular.  Its  skin  is  at  first  whitish  or 
cream-colored,  turning  to  orange,  the  flesh  very 
thick,  with  but  a  small  cavity  for  the  seeds.  In 
quality  it  ranks  with  either  of  its  alleged  parents, 
and  well  sustains  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Gregory 
as  an  introducer  of  fine  squashes.  The  vine,  as 
with  the  winter  varieties,  needs  a  plenty  of  room. 


Riponing  tl»e  Seeds  of'ffi-ies  and  Shrubs. 

— Sometime  ago  our  valued  correspondent,  Jean 
Sisley,  Lyons,  France,  sent  to  the  Ulievue  Horticole ” 
a  hint  which  some  may  find  useful  in  this  country. 
If  it  is  feared  that  the  season  may  not  be  long 
enough  to  allow  the  seeds  of  trees  and  shrubs  to 
mature,  he  cuts  the  branches  bearing  the  seeds 
which  it  is  desired  to  preserve  while  the  fruit  is 
still  green.  These  he  places  in  pots  of  soil,  as  if 
they  were  cuttings,  keeping  the  earth  properly 
moist,  or  in  bottles  filled  with  water.  The  pots  or 
bottles  are  to  be  placed  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  where 
the  seeds  will  in  due  time  come  to  perfection.  This 
method  will  be  found  useful  with  berry-like  seeds 
and  others  which  the  birds  take  as  soon  as  they  be- 
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gin  to  ripen.  We  have  no  doubt  that  some  herba¬ 
ceous  perennials,  that  bloom  so  late  that  they  rare¬ 
ly  afford  seeds,  might  be  advantageously  treated  in 
the  same  manner. 


Planting  Trees  in  Autumn. 

Each  year  we  are  asked,  “  Do  you  approve  of 
fall  planting?”  An  answer,  “yes”  or  “no,”  can¬ 
not  be  given  to  many  questions  asked  us  on  such 
matters  of  practice.  As  .  to  tree-planting,  and  also 
the  shrubs  that  bear  small  fruits,  it  is  only  on  our 
northern  border,  where  the  winter  is  prolonged  at 
both  ends,  and  commences  with  as  much  sudden¬ 
ness  as  it  breaks  up,  that  fall  planting  may  not  be 
done.  Late  October  and  early  November  are  of¬ 
ten  the  portion  of  the  year  in  which  out-door  life 
is  most  enjoyable,  and  in  which  outdoor  work 
seems  to  tell  better  than  at  any  other.  Such  golden 
days  !  Then  the  soil  has  not  yet  lost  the  warmth 
that  it  has  been  accumulating  all  summer,  and  to 
plant  in  it  is  like  giving  the  trees  bottom  heat.  It 
is  rarely  too  dry,  and  if  properly  drained  cannot  be 
too  wet.  In  proper  tree-planting  the  fingers  often 
do  a  part  of  the  work  in  filling  in  among  and 
around  the  roots,  and  it  makes  the  greatest  possi¬ 
ble  difference  whether  the  soil  be  cold  or  warm. 
.Some  will  admit  every  argument  in  favor  of  fall 
planting,  but  add  as  an  insuperable  objection  :  “If 
we  get  our  trees  in  the  fall,  the  leaves  will  be 
stripped.”  This  stripping  of  the  leaves  is  need¬ 
lessly  made  a  bug-bear.  A  nurseryman  who  re¬ 
gards  his  reputation,  who  expects  his  customer  to 
come  again,  would  not  strip  the  leaves  from  his 
nursery  trees,  to  their  injury,  if  he  could.  Those 
who  observe  closely  know  that  the  preparation  of 
the  leaf  for  its  fall  is  a  most  interesting  operation. 
When  the  tree  is  in  full  growth,  a  leaf  cannot  be 
Temoved  without  some  force ;  if  pulled  away  in 
midsummer,  it  will  be  likely  that  some  of  the  ten¬ 
der  bark  will  come  with  it  and  a  wound  be  left. 
Wait  until  the  leaf  has  done  its  work,  and  examine 
it  in  October;  there  will  be  seen  a  distinct  line  be¬ 
tween  the  leaf  and  the  now  ripened  bark  of  the 
stem ;  a  slight  pull,  or  a  lifting  up  as  one  would 
lift  a  pear  to  see  if  it  was  ripe,  and  away  comes 
the  leaf,  leaving  a  clean  scar,  over  which  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  healing  has  already  commenced.  When 
the  leaf  has  completed  its  work  and  is  ripe,  it  makes 
no  difference  whatever  whether  we  remove  it  by  a 
brush  with  the  hand,  or  wait  until  the  winds  and 
rains  beat  it  off.  This  matter  of  stripping  of  the 
leaves  need  give  no  anxiety,  simply  for  the  fact 
that  the  stripping  cannot  be  done  until  the  leaves 
are  ripe  and  have  nothing  else  to  do.  The  roots  of 
trees,  placed  in  the  warm  soil  in  autumn,  are  not 
mere  dead  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground.  A  change 
and  a  certain  growth  is  taking  place.  As  an  illus¬ 
tration  of  this,  put  a  currant  cutting  in  the  ground 
in  September  ;  it  looks  only  like  a  dead  stick,  but 
take  it  up  iu  November,  or  just  before  the  ground 
freezes,  and  the  lower  end  will  show  a  callus,  and 
often  small  roots  will  have  started,  but  the  cutting 
is,  to  all  appearances,  dormant.  So  with  trees.  No 
matter  how  carefully  they  may  be  taken  up, 
some  roots  will  be  broken  and  torn.  If  in  plant¬ 
ing  in  autumn  we  cut,  as  we  should  in  planting  at 
any  time,  every  broken  root  back  to  a  sound 
part,  leaving  a  clean,  smooth  wound ;  in  a  short 
time  these,  roots  will  begin  to  repair  damages,  and 
before  winter  checks  all  action,  much  will  have 
been  done  towards  overcoming  the  effects  of  re¬ 
moval.  In  the  warmer  States,  anywhere  south  of 
40°,  in  most  years  planting  may  continue  the 
greater  part  of  the  winter  without  harm  to  the  trees. 


The  Nettle  Tree  or  Hackberry. 

There  is  no  native  tree  of  which  so  many  speci¬ 
mens  are  sent  to  us  for  a  name  as  of  the  Hackberry 
( Celtis  occidentalis)  ;  although  it  is  found  in  most  of 
the  states  and  territories,  it  seems  to  be  no  where 
abundant,  and  is  but  very  little  known  even  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  trees.  In  general  appearance 
the  tree  is  like  the  Elm,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
botanical  family,  but  it  differs  from  the  Elm  in 
producing  a  small  berry  about  the  size  of  a  pea. 
A £  found  in  the  Eastern  States,  it  is  a  tree  of 


moderate  size,  but  further  West,  specimens  are 
sometimes  found  80  feet  or  more  in  liight.  As  a 
tree  for  ornamental  planting  it  is  desirable,  but  it 
is  not  very  valuable  as  a  timber  tree,  as  the  wood 
is  not  durable  when  exposed  to  the  weather.  The 
shape  of  the  leaf  is  shown  in  the  engraving,  which 
gives  a  twig  with  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  the  natural 
size.  At  one  side  are  shown  the  very  small  flowers, 
which  appear  in  early  spring,  in  small  clusters  ; 
some  of  them  are  staminate  only,  while  others  are 
perfect.  The  fruit,  which,  when  fully  ripe,  is  a 
blackish  purple,  has  a  very  thin,  sweetish  pulp, 


and  is  sought  after  by  birds  and  also  by  children. 
Although  the  tree  is  so  little  known,  it  is  remarka¬ 
bly  well  provided  with  names.  Besides  those  al¬ 
ready  given,  it  is  also  known  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  as  Beaver-wood,  Hoop-ash,  Many-berry, 
False-Elm  ;  and  in  the  Southern  States  it  is  called 
Sugar-berry  and  Sweet-gum,  this  last  being  a  name 
also  applied  to  other  trees.  The  name  of  the  French 
Canadians,  Bois  inconnu  (unknown  wood),  would 
imply  that  it  was  little  known  to  them.  The  tree 
varies  so  much  in  shape  and  thickness  of  its  leaves 
in  different  localities,  that  four  species  have  been 
described  from  its  different  forms,  but  they  are  all 
local  modifications  and  are  now  properly  so  re¬ 
garded.  One  peculiarity  about  this  tree  is,  that 
one  seldom  finds  it  in  groves  or  clumps  ;  indeed  it 
is  rare  to  find  two  within  a  radius  of  many  miles. 
George  B.  Emerson  says:  “The  tree  might  be 
described  to  one  who  wished  to  be  able  to  recog¬ 
nize  it,  as  an  Elm  bearing  purple,  sweet  cherries, 
which  continued  on  the  stem  through  the  winter.” 
According  to  Arthur  Bryant,  the  most  important 
use  for  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  to  make  the  flat 
hoops  of  flour  and  fruit  barrels.  He  says  that  it  is 
sometimes  sawed  into  lumber  to  use  for  inside 
work,  but  that  its  tendency  to  shrink  and  swell 
with  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  makes  it  of 
little  value.  The  European  Celtis,  on  the  contrary, 


is  much  valued  for  the  character  of  its  wood,  and 
is  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  France.  Its  long 
suckers  are  used  for  handles  to  hay-forks,  to  make 
whip  stocks,  ram-rods  for  muskets,  walking  sticks 
and  carriage  shafts,  and  the  wood  is  a  favorite 
with  the  wood  carvers. 


The  Treatment  of  Celery. 

Those  who  have  adopted  the  modern  method  of 
growing  celery  upon  the  surface  of  the  ground,  in¬ 
stead  of  placing  it  in  trenches,  often  make  a  mis¬ 
take  in  banking  it  up  too 
early.  If  celery  be  banked 
up  in  growing  weather, 
the  central  portion  will 
continue  to  grow  at  the 
expense  of  the  rest,  and 
the  consequence  will  be 
that  the  outer  stalks  are 
pithy  and  worthless.  Cel¬ 
ery  intended  for  winter 
use  requires  no  banking 
up  where  it  grew,  it  only 
needs  to  have  its  6talks 
straightened  up,  by  bring¬ 
ing  some  earth  to  them 
with  the  hand  ;  this  opera¬ 
tion  is  known  to  gardeners 
as  “handling.”  If  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  the 
stalks  upright,  enough 
earth  may  be  drawn  to 
them  with  a  hoe  to  hold 
them  in  an  erect  position. 
Celery  will  stand  a  mod¬ 
erate  frost  without  injury, 
but  hard  freezing  will  kill 
it.  Celery  that  has  been 
straightened  up,  will,  after 
a  few  days,  remain  erect, 
and  be  ready  to  put  away 
for  the  winter.  It  may  be 
stored  in  trenches,  a  foot 
wide,  deep  enough  to  hold 
the  plants,  and  as  long 
as  may  be  needed.  The 
plants  are  stacked  in  this 
trench  as  close  as  they  will 
stand,  and  a  covering  of 
leaves,  straw,  or  bog-hay 
is  put  over  it — light  at 
first,  but  increased  as  the 
weather  becomes  severe. 
For  family  use,  a  very 
neat  way  is  that  described 
in  our  columns  a  few  years 
ago  by  Peter  Henderson. 
Boxes  are  provided,  about 
nine  inches  wide,  of  a 
hight  a  little  less  than  that  of  the  celery,  and  of  a 
convenient  length  to  handle.  A  few  inches  of  sand 
or  good  soil  is  placed  on  the  bottom  of  the  box,  and 
the  plants  are  stood  erect  and  close  together,  as  in 
trenches.  This  method  is  practicable  only  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  the  boxes,  if  placed  side  by  side, 
should  be  so  far  apart  that  there  can  be  no  danger 
from  heating,  which  would  spoil  the  celery. 


“  Madeira  Nut.” — Mrs.  “W.  D.  E.”  asks  when 
to  plant  the  “  Madeira  Nut.”  This  nut  is  generally 
known  as  the  “  English  Walnut,”  though  the  tree 
is  not  a  native  of  Great  Britain;  but  probably  of 
oriental  origin.  We  much  doubt  if  the  nuts,  as 
they  are  found  in  this  country,  will  germinate,  as, 
like  other  nuts,  they  should  be  placed  in  sand  or 
earth  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  order  to  preserve  their 
vitality.  They  should  be  thus  kept  during  the  win¬ 
ter  and  planted  in  the  spring.  In  Europe,  where 
many  varieties  are  known,  the  trees  are  grafted,  in 
order  to  produce  fruit  of  desirable  kinds,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  with  many  varieties  of  fruit  trees. 
If  our  correspondent  only  wishes  to  have  a  tree  or 
two,  it  will  be  better  to  purchase  them,  as  they  are 
grown  by  the  large  nurserymen  and  kept  by  them  for 
sale.  In  the  Northern  States  they  rarely  produce 
fruit,  but  are  productive  in  Virginia  and  southward. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 

A  Foot-Rest  and  Slipper-Box. 

Most  men  like  to  put  their  feet  upon  a  support 
that  will  bring  them  some  distance  from  the  floor, 
when  they  are  to  take  the  most  solid  comfort  that 
a  sitting  posture  can  give.  A  rest  for  the  feet 
makes  a  tired  man  more 
at  ease.  In  view  of  this 
fact,  and  that  chairs  are 
not  fitted  for  this  foot 
service,  but  are  liable 
to  be  scratched  and  in¬ 
jured,  various  kinds  of 
foot-rests  have  been 
made,  some  of  which 
are  very  elaborate  and 
expensive.  We  have  a 
foot-rest  in  use  which 
we  made  ourselves,  and 
Fig-  1- — the  box.  though  not  in  the  high¬ 

est  style  of  household  art,  is  at  the  same  time 
neat  and  useful.  It  is  made  as  follows :  A 
pine  box  about  16  inches  square  was  selected 
and  taken  apart.  New  lumber  might  have  been 
used  had  it  been  at  hand,  and  no  old  boxes  in 
the  cellar.  The  side  pieces  were  sawed  as  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines  in  figure  1,  and  when  brought 
together  again  gave  the  box  a  somewhat  pear- 
shaped  and  pleasing  outline.  The  bottom  was 
then  cut  down  and  fitted  in,  and  the  cover  fastened 
on  by  two,  small  iron 
hinges.  This  completed 
the  new  box,  or  foun¬ 
dation,  as  one  might 
say.  The  covering  was 
then  put  on,  which  may 
consist  of  any  kind  of 
cloth  to  suit  the  taste. 

The  top,  or  cover, 
should  be  thoroughly 
padded,  as  upon  this 
the  feet  are  to  rest.  The 
sides  may  also  be  filled 
out  a  little,  to  give  the 
whole  a  plump  and  Fig. 
pleasing  appearance. 

Finally,  small  casters  are  fastened  on  the  bot¬ 
tom  by  means  of  which  the  Rest  may  be  moved 
readily  about  the  room.  This  Foot-rest  serves  a 
good  purpose  as  a  stool,  and  the  interior  of  it  is  a 
handy  place  for  putting  away  the  slippers  when 
they  are  not  in  use.  In  looks  it  is  not  objection¬ 
able  as  an  article  of  furniture  ;  but  as  a  rest  for  the 
feet  after  a  hard  day’s  labor  it  is  something  that 
would  be  greatly  missed  if  it  should  be  taken  away. 


Are  Your  Closets  Ventilated? 

There  is  nothing  so  handy  in  a  house  as  an 
abundance  of  large,  roomy  closets ;  but  because 
they  are  handy  and  extremely  useful  they  are  apt 
to  be  abused.  There  are  many  things,  which,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  are  always  put  into  a  closet, 
of  which  the  articles  of  outward  wearing  apparel 
make  a  large  part.  There  are  also  things  which 
ought  not  to  go  into  a  closet,  i.  e.,  a  closet  adjoin¬ 
ing,  or  closely  connected  with,  a  living  or  sleeping 
room.  Of  such  are  all  soiled  under-garments,  the 
wash  clothes,  which  should  be  put  into  a  large 
bag  for  the  purpose,  or  a  roomy  basket,  and  then 
placed  in  the  wash-room  or  some  other  well  aired 
room  at  some  distance  from  the  family.  Having 
thus  excluded  one  of  the  fertile  sources  of  bad 
odors  in  closets,  the  next  point  is  to  see  that  the 
closets  are  properly  ventilated.  It  matters  not  how 
clean  the  clothing  in  the  closet  maybe,  if  there  is  no 
ventilation  that  clothing  will  not  be  what  it  should 
be.  Any  garments  after  being  worn  for  a  while 
will  absorb  more  or  less  of  the  exhalations  which 
arise  from  the  body,  and  thus  contain  an  amount  of 
foreign— it  may  be  hurtful  matter— which  free  cir¬ 
culation  of  pure  air  can  soon  remove  ;  but  if  this 
is  excluded,  as  in  many  close  closets,  the  effluvia 
increases,  and  the  clothes,  closets,  and  adjoining 


rooms  in  time  possess  an  odor  that  any  acute  sense 
of  smell  will  readily  detect.  Every  closet  in  daily 
use  in  which  the  night-clothes  are  hung  by  day  and 
the  day  clothing  by  night,  should  have  an  airing  as 
well  as  the  bed.  If  the  closet  can  be  large  enough 
to  admit  of  a  window — and  it  is  in  some  cases — an 
ample  provision  for  sunlight  and  a  circulation  of 
pure  air  is  provided  in  the  window,  which  should 
be  left  open  for  a  short  time  each  day.  In  the  case 
of  small  closets  a  ventilator  could  be  put  over 
the  door  or  even  in  it.  In  many  cases  such  pre¬ 
cautions  for  pure  clothing  are  not  practicable,  and 
the  next  best  thing  is,  to  see  that  the  door  of  the 
closet  is  left  open  for  a  half  hour  or  so  each  day,  at 
that  time  when  the  windows  are  thrown  up  and  the 
large  room  is  purified  with  fresh  air  from  out  of 
doors.  In  this  way :  first,  by  keeping  out  clothes 
intended  for  the  wash  ;  and  second,  daily  changing 
the  air,  the  closets  may  be  comparatively  pure. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Baby's  Bow  Begs. 

These  need  not  cause  anxiety  in  all  cases.  If  the 
child  is  healthy,  and  has  good,  nourishing  food  and 
pure  air — the  two  great  essentials  for  making  good 
blood — it  will  probably  outgrow  its  bow  legs  natu¬ 
rally  enough  as  its  strength  increases.  Rubbing 
the  legs  with  your  hand  at  night  and  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  may  help  to  strengthen  and  to  straighten  them, 
holding  them  straight  as  you  rub  them.  If  the 
case  is  pretty  bad,  the  two  legs  may  be  bound  to¬ 
gether  with  comfortable  bandages  during  sleep, 
rubbing  them  well  before  and  after  binding  them. 
If  the  child  is  still  quite  young,  it  may  be  kept 
from  standing  on  its  feet  for  a  few  months,  giving 
Nature  time  to  straighten  the  crookedness  while  the 
limbs  are  growing  stronger.  A  carriage  and  a  high 
chair  are  helps  toward  carrying  out  this  plan. 

All  the  things  that  I  have  mentioned  as  curative 
agencies  may  well  be  used  as  preventives.  A 
healthy  child,  with  wholesome  food,  and  pure  air 
to  breathe,  if  kept  from  standing  and  walking 
while  too  young  and  weak,  will  not  have  bow  legs. 
Scrofulous  children  are  more  likely  to  suffer  in  this 
way,  and  those  that  are  very  fleshy.  Don’t  take 
pride  in  your  fat  baby.  Excess  of  fat  is  really  a 
disease,  instead  of  a  sign  of  health.  Fatten  your 
pigs  as  much  as  you  fancy,  but  do  not  deliberately 
fatten  your  children.  Give  them  plenty  of  good 
growing  food,  and  they  will  be  plump  enough  for 
symmetry  and  not  too  heavy  for  comfortable  activ¬ 
ity.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  little  legs  bend  under 
the  heavy  weight  of  some  fat  little  toddlers.  Such 
children  should  not  be  encouraged  to  stand  or 
walk  until  they  have  grown  strong  enough  to  do  so 
of  their  own  accord,  and  then  should  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  walk  too  much. 

I  hear  of  many  cases  where  quite  badly  bowed 
legs  have  gradually  straightened  themselves  with¬ 
out  artificial  help.  Others  think  their  children 
would  never  have  outgrown  the  defect  if  they  had 
not  resorted  to  bandages  or  splints.  Some  have 
splints  fitted  to  the  ankles  and  bound  around  them, 
but  I  think  it  can  be  necessary  to  resort  to  this 
measure  only  in  very  confirmed  cases.  I  have 
heard  of  one  little  girl  who  was  very  badly  bow- 
legged  when  three  years  old,  but  had  entirely  lost 
the  defect  a  few  years  later.  Her  mother  began  to 
rub  and  bandage  her  legs  together  every  night,  and 
kept  this  up  a  few  months  until  a  cure  was 
wrought.  It  will  not  do  to  put  a  baby  into  a  jumper 
too  young,  nor  to  let  it  stay  in  too  long  a  time. 
Probably  eight  or  ten  months  is  an  early  enough 
age  for  this  exercise.  If  the  child  remains  too 
long  in  the  jumper  its  legs  become  weary,  and  if 
not  strong  they  bend  under  its  weight. 

They  grow  stroug  under  the  exercise,  but  they 
are  liable  to  grow  crooked  also.  A  safer  exercise, 
though  not  as  neat  and  pretty,  is  creeping.  This  is 
Nature’s  way  of  strengthening  the  limbs  prepara¬ 
tory  to  walking,  and  1  should  be  sorry  to  have  it 
omitted  from  the  list  of  baby’s  accomplishments. 

"Wanted— Good  Graham  Flour. 

A  year  ago  the  American  Agriculturist  told  its 
readers  that  much  of  the  graham  flour  sold 
throughout  the  country  was  a  poor  compound  of 


various  mill  stuffs,  instead  of  the  genuine  “  gra¬ 
ham  ”  of  pure  unbolted  wheat  meal. 

“If  it  is  bran  that  they  want,  give  ’em  bran,”  I 
heard  a  house-keeper  say,  who  really  did  not  care 
to  have  her  family  like  the  graham.  This  seems  to 
be  the  motto  of  the  millers  also.  I  sifted  some  of 
their  graham  lately,  and  just  half  of  the  mixture 
that  had  been  bought  as  “  winter  wheat  graham  ” 
was  pure  bran,  and  very  coarse  bran,  too.  I  am 
free  to  say  that  this  is  not  what  I  want,  and  I  am 
unwilling  to  give  it  to  my  children.  In  our  West¬ 
ern  cities  and  towns,  where  beautiful  wheat 
abounds,  and  where  the  nicest  of  white  flour  is 
made,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  genuine  gra¬ 
ham  flour.  I  suspect  that  the  “  new  process  ”  of 
grinding  works  against  the  graham  interest.  The 
high  grinding  takes  off  a  cleaner,  coarser  bran. 
Originally,  we  were  taught  to  eat  the  bran  because 
so  much  of  the  most  nourishing  part  of  the  wheat 
—the  gluten— was  clinging  inseparably  to  it.  The 
bran  by  the  new  process  is  stripped  so  clean  it  is 
good  for  little  on  its  own  account  except  for  those 
who  need  anti-constipating  food.  As  waste  mat¬ 
ter,  taken  with  other  concentrated  food,  it  keeps 
the  bowels  in  good  condition,  and  so  is  almost  es-  . 
sential  to  people  who  have  sedentary  employments. 
The  bran,  to  be  sure,  contains  elements  needed  in 
the  human  body,  but  excellent  authorities  assure  us 
that  it  usually  goes  through  the  body  undigested, 
and  if  coarse  and  excessive,  is  apt  to  scour  along 
with  it  nutritious  material  which  would  remain 
and  nourish  the  body  but  for  the  mechanical  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  bran.  I  think  it  is  best  to  sift  out  most 
of  this  bran,  all  of  the  coarse  bran,  if  you  are 
cooking  for  healthy  people  and  children.  Our 
sieves  leave  a  deal  of  the  fine  bran  and  all  of  the 
gray  gluten.  It  is  aggravating,  though,  to  be  so 
swindled,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  make  s.  buzzing 
about  the  millers’  ears.  Examine  their  so-called 
graham,  and  you  find  that  it  is  mostly  bran  and 
“shorts”  (or  “ canaille,”  or  “middlings” — three 
different  names  for  the  same  thing,  as  I  understand 
it,)  with  a  little  corn  meal  (usually  the  white  kind), 
and  a  little  cheap,  fine  flour.  When  this  is  the 
best  I  can  get,  I  sometimes  mix  it  with  good  white 
flour,  half  and  half,  thus  diluting  the  bran  enough 
to  make  it  palatable.  Even  so,  it  is  better  than  to 
live  on  white  flour  alone.  Sometimes  I  sift  half  of 
the  graham  and  add  a  little  fine  flour,  and  some¬ 
times  I  sift  it  all  and  use  it  alone. 

Mixing'  in  the  Bran. 

I  complained  to  a  grocer  lately  of  the  branniness 
of  his  graham  flour.  He  said  others  had  found 
the  same  fault,  and  he  “  guessed  the  millers  did 
put  in  too  much  bran  lately  !  ”  as  though  bran  had 
to  b e  put  into  graham  !  Another  grocer  told  me  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  get  better.  He  said  tha’- 
they  could  get  what  he  called  very  nice  graham,  if 
the  millers  would  let  them  go  to  the  mill  and  take 
the  wheat  when  first  ground,  before  any  bolting 
had  been  done.  But  the  millers  tell  him  that  it 
won’t  do.  They  have  to  take  an  extra  quality  of 
wheat  to  make  graham — something  nicer  thau  they 
use  to  make  gilt-edged  flour,  probably  !  I  feel  like 
declaring  emphatically  that  “  I  know  better  !  ”  It 
happened  to  me  once  to  live  close  beside  an  excel¬ 
lent  mill,  which  ran  its  big  machinery  night  and  day, 
except  on  Sunday.  I  saw  the  freight  cars  left  beside 
it  every  day  and  loaded  with  barrels  of  best  quality, 
new-process  flour,  and  shipped  to  Eastern  mar¬ 
kets.  I  had  one  sack  of  graham  flour  let  down 
warm  into  the  bag,  just  as  it  was  ground,  before  it 
had  passed  a  single  bolt  (or  sieve),  and  this  was  the 
best  graham  flour  I  had  seen  in  the  West.  There 
are  firshclass  groceries,  however,  where  such  gra¬ 
ham  can  be  obtained,  and  we  are  usually  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  to  get  it.  Lately  1  have  been  sojourning  :n 
different  places,  and  sympathized  with  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  my  friends. 

Fine  “  New-Process  ”  Flour. 

I  wonder  if  there  has  not  been  some  mistake  in 
the  general  abandonment  of  the  old  styie  of  grind¬ 
ing.  It  costs  an  immense  sum  to  put  in  the  new- 
process  machinery  (to  buy  the  patent  or  some¬ 
thing),  so  that  the  very  fine  and  white  patent  flour 
has  a  high  price  put  upon  it.  This  is  what  the 
millers  seem  mainly  anxious  to  sell,  and  it  is 
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praised  up  to  us  as  more  nutritious  than  the  com¬ 
mon  “  grade,”  or  “straight,”  or  “family”  flour. 
They  tell  us  it  “goes  farther  ”  and  is  really  cheaper 
than  the  “  straight  ”  flour,  though  it  costs  us  con¬ 
siderably  more  than  a  dollar  higher  on  the  hun¬ 
dred-pound  sack.  From  two  men,  proprietors  of 
two  different  first-class  mills,  I  have  received  testi¬ 
mony  to  the  contrary.  So  I  shall  go  on  using  the 
best  straight  or  family  flour.  Here  it  is  the  “  White 
Rose”  or  “Snow  Flake,”  or  these  are  the  kinds  I 
usually  get,  thougn  I  know  there  are  others  just  as 
good.  I  fancy  that  light,  sweet  bread  made  of 
this  really  tastes  better  than  the  whiter  bread, 
made  of  the  liner  flour,  and  1  am  convinced  that 
we  get  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  nourishment 
from  it,  while  in  our  family  it  is  a  saving  of  at 
least  $10  a  year— perhaps  $15 — which  would  make 
quite  a  valuable  yearly  addition  to  our  library. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  this  new-pro¬ 
cess  “  gilt-edged  ”  flour  is  better  in  every  way  as 
food  than  the  old-fashioned  superfine  fiohr,  a  flour 
equally  fine  and  white,  by  the  old  process.  The 
other  was  simply  elegant  starvation  diet,  as  it  con¬ 
tained  very  little  except  pure  starch.  By  the  new 
process  of  bolting  the  middlings,  a  much  larger 
per  centage  of  gluten  is  obtained,  and  this  is  the 
real  muscle-making,  strength-producing  part  of 
the  wheat.  As  graham  is  compounded  nowadays, 
it  may  be  doubtful  whether  it  contains,  bran  and 
all,  pound  for  pound,  any  more  gluten  than  the 
fine  flour.  Were  the  great  prophet  of  grahamism, 
Sylvester  Graham,  after  whom  unbolted  flour  takes 
its  name,  now  alive,  he  would  utter  a  strong  pro¬ 
test  against  the  use  of  his  name  upon  the  majority 
of  the  products  that  are  now  called  “graham." 

Grass  Stain  Removed. 

I  thought  grass  staiu  was  hopeless.  I  have  asked 
experienced  people  several  times  if  anything  would 
take  the  stain  of  green  grass  from  children’s  clothes, 
but  without  gaining  the  desired  information  until 
within  the  last  month.  Lo  !  boiling  water  will  re¬ 
move  the  color.  Pour  boiling  water  through  the 
stain  and  it  sets  the  green  coloring  matter  loose, 
rinsing  it  away.  I  tried  it  on  a  large  staiu  upon 
the  front  of  my  little  girl’s  white  dress,  and  easily 
removed  every  trace  of  the  grass,  rubbing  it  a  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  hot  water.  Grass  stain,  after  washing 
with  soap-suds,  makes  a  dirt-colored  mark,  and 
remains  an  ugly  blot  on  children’s  white  clothing. 

Iron  Rust  Stains. 

Squeeze  lemon  juice  into  a  cup,  add  a  pinch  of 
salt,  and  rub  the  stain  in  this.  Then  wash  in  clear, 
tepid  water.  Sponge  goods  that  cannot  be  rubbed. 
Lately  I  saw  a  black  cashmere  dress  badly  stained 
with  yellow  spots  of  iron  rust,  on  the  black  silk 
trimming  as  well  as  upon  the  cashmere.  The  color 
was  entirely  restored  by  sponging  with  lemon 
juice  and  salt. — [With  some  blacks  the  matter 
would  be  made  worse.  A  piece  of  the  material 
having  iron  rust  should  be  tried  first. — Eds.] 


More  Mouse  Traps. 

“  R.  B.  K.,”  Columbia  Co.,  Wis.,  has  tried  several 
devices  or  traps  for  catching  mice,  and  finds  the 
one  that  he  has  contrived  himself  the  best  of  them 
all.  Our  Wisconsin  friend’s  trap  is  shown  in  figure 
1,  and  is  a  “  dead  fall,”  so  made  as  to  do  away 


with  the  uncertainty  of  catching  the  mouse  when 
the  ordinary  “  figure  four  ”  is  used.  The  trap  is 
made  of  two  boards  8  inches  wide  and  a  foot  or  so 


in  length,  fastened  together  at  one  end  by  a  leather 
hinge.  A  slot  is  cut  in  the  middle  of  the  bottom 
board  for  the  spindle  to  rest  in.  A  piece  of  lath 
with  a  hole  in  one  end  for  the  passage  of  the  spin¬ 
dle,  is  nailed  on  one  end  of  the  bottom  board.  The 
other  parts  are  arranged  as  in  the  engraving,  which 
shows  the  trap  set.  The  bait  is  placed  on  the  end 
of  the  spindle  near  the  center  of  the  bottom  board. 

Another  form 
of  trap  is  shown 
in  figure  2,  and 
consists  of  an 
inverted  glass 
drinkinggoblet, 
with  one  side 
raised  a  little 
distance  by 
placing  a  lady’s 
thimble  under 
it.  The  thimble 
should  be  so 
placed  that  the 
glass  will  rest 
upon  it  near  the 
tip,  that  the 
least,  movement 
of  the  thimble 
Fig.  2.  goblet  trap.  will  cause  the 


goblet  to  fall.  A  piece  of  meat  is  crowded  into  the 
thimble,  so  that  it  can  not  be  reached  by  the  mouse 
until  he  has  passed  under  the  goblet,  when  by  its 
nibbing  the  thimble  is  moved,  the  glass  falls  and  the 
mouse  is  caught.  This  description  came  from  a  lady 
whose  letter  and  address,  we  regret,  is  not  at  hand. 


Grasses  for  Decoration. 

A  bouquet  or  vase  of  properly  dried  and  tastefully 
arranged  grasses  of  the  more  graceful  sorts,  is  a  very 
pleasing  decoration  for  the  parlor  or  sitting-room 
in  winter.  The  beauty  of  a  grass  depends  largely 
upon  the  delicacy  of  its  flower  clusters,  and  their 
graceful  and  orderly  arrangement  in  the  panicle  or 
“head.”  As  a  type  of  beauty  among  the  larger 
grasses,  a  long  feathery  plume  of  the  Pampas  Grass 
may  be  chosen,  and  indeed  it  is  a  very  pleasing  ob¬ 
ject  when  preserved  of  its  original  shape  and  color. 
We  must  here  enter  a  protest  against  the  violation 
of  nature  by  dying  the  plumes  of  grasses  any  color 
whatever.  They,  to  our  taste,  can  not  be  improved 
upon  by  being  colored  a  dec-p  crimson,  an  unnatural 
green,  unpleasant  black,  or  any  other  color.  Grass¬ 
es  for  their  greatest  beauty  should  be  gathered  just 
as  they  are  fully  in  flower,  and  hung  up  or  spread 
out  to  dry  in  a  place  that  is  free  from  dust.  If  a 
grass  is  gathered  after  it  is  beginning  to  mature  its 
seed,  the  floral  parts  will  become  brittle  and  soon 
fall  to  pieces,  and  fail  to  be  the  objects  of  beauty 
that  they  would  be  if  gathered  when  just  at  the 
opening  of  the  flowers.  There  are  a  number  of  na¬ 
tive  grasses  that  are  worthy  of  a  place  in  such  a 
collection.  In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  any 
grass  that  is  attractive  for  its  delicacy,  grace,  and 
color  while  growing  in  the  field,  will  not  be  disap¬ 
pointing  when  it  is  tastefully  arranged  in  the  house. 


Chapped  Hands.— The  raw  winds  of  late  au¬ 
tumn  often  produce  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are 
much  exposed  to  them  that  roughness  and  crack¬ 
ing  of  the  skin  known  as  chapping.  If  nothing  is 
done  to  prevent,  and  the  person  is  obliged  to  have 
his  hands  frequently  wet  and  dried,  the  cracks  will 
often  get  deep  and  be  painful.  Corn  husking  is 
frequently  accompanied  by  sore  hands  from  this 
cause.  As  both  a  precaution  and  cure  for  chapped 
hands  we  have  used  the  following  with  benefit : 
Wash  the  hands,  and  the  face  also  if  it  is  inclined 
to  chap,  with  Borax  Water,  and  afterwards  rub 
with  an  ointment  made  by  melting  Mutton-tallow 
(or  suet),  and  then  gradually  adding  an  equal  quan¬ 
tity  of  Glycerine,  stirring  the  two  together  until 
cool.  For  the  hands,  this  mixture  can  be  best  ap¬ 
plied  at  night,  using  it  freely,  and  warming  it  in  by 
the  fire,  after  which  an  old  pair  of  gloves  can  be 
put  on  to  keep  the  bedclothes  from  being  soiled, 
and  also  make  the  skin  of  the  hands  softer.  An 
excellent  Glycerine  ointment  for  chapped  hands  is 
made  by  melting,  with  a  gentle  heat,  two  ounces  of 
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Sweet  Oil  of  Almonds,  half  an  ounce  of  Sperma- 
cetti,  and  one  drachm  of  White  Wax.  When  melted, 
remove  from  the  stove,  and  add  gradually  one  ounce 
of  Glycerine,  and  stir  until  the  mixture  is  cold. 
The  ointment  can  be  scented  with  any  perfume  to 
suit  the  fancy.  Keep  in  wide-necked  bottles. 


Household  Notes  and  Queries. 


Entertaining  Company.— The  whole  philosophy 
of  hospitality  is  summed  up  by  Emerson  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “I  pray  you,  O  excellent  wife,  not  to 
.  cumber  yourself  and  me  to  get  a  rich  dinner  for 
this  man  or  this  woman,  wrho  lias  alighted  at  our 
gate  nor  a  bedchamber  made  ready  at  too  great  a 
cost.  These  things,  if  they  are  curious  in,  they  can 
get  for  a  dollar  at  the  village.  But  let  this  stranger 
see,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in  your  accent  and 
behavior,  your  heart  and  earnestness,  your  thought 
and  will,  what  he  cannot  buy  at  any  price,  at  any 
village  or  city,  and  which  he  may  well  travel  fifty 
miles  and  dine  sparingly  and  sleep  hard,  in  order 
to  behold.  Certainly  let  the  board  be  spread  and 
the  bed  be  dressed  for  the  traveller  but  let  not  the 
emphasis  of  hospitality  be  in  these  things.  Honor 
to  the  house  when  they  are  simple  to  the  verge  of 
hardship,  so  that  the  intellect  is  awake  and  sees  the 
laws  of  the  universe,  the  soul  worships  truth  ;aud 
love,  honor  and  courtesy  flow  into  all  deeds.”  One 
of  the  greatest  comforts  of  having  a  home  should 
be  that  in  it  we  have  a  place  for  friends  and  even 
strangers — rooms,  more  than  supply  the  heeds  of 
the  family  and  extra  “leaves”  to  the  extension 
table.  The  secret  of  true  hospitality,  as  Emer¬ 
son  has  stated,  is  in  its  coming  from  the  heart. 

A  Household  Press. — A  subscriber  from  Kan¬ 
sas  sends  sketches  and  descriptions  of  a  household 


press  for  obtaining  the  juice  from  small  fruits  and 
for  other  uses,  which  he  has  employed  for  some 
years.  A  hard-wood  plank  30  inches  long  and  11 
inches  wide  serves  for  the  bottom.  A  hole  six  or 
seven  inches  square  is  made  in  the  plank  near  its 
middle.  The  plank  is  raised  upon  four  legs,  and  a 
box  fitted  into  the  hole,  as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  An  upright  piece  is  fastened 
at  one  end  of  the  base  piece,  and  to  the  upper  end 
of  this  a  lever  is  pinned.  The  lever  carries  a 
“pounder,”  the  head  of  which  is  square  and  just 
fits  into  the  upright,  perforated  fruit  box.  In 
using  the  Press  the  currants  or  other  fruit  are 
placed  in  a  strong  cloth  and  afterwards  in  the  box, 
when  the  lever  and  pounder  is  brought  down  and 
the  juice  is  quickly  and  thoroughly  expressed. 

A  Pot  of  English  Ivy  makes  one  of  the  most 
agreeable  and  cheap  ornaments  for  the  sitting-room 
in  the  winter.  A  common  four,  or  five-inch  pot 
with  a  strong  plant  can  be  bought  of  the  florist 
for  fifty  cents  or  less.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  bas¬ 
ket  of  interlacing  coarse  wires  to  hold  the  plant. 
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TOYS  &  ©IMS’  TOMMMSc 


Tlae  Ifcoctor’s  'ITjiIIas*. 

We  have  been  for  a  while  somewhat  off  of  our  regular 
track,  and  have  talked  about  insects  and  other  things,  but 
now  that  the  weather  is  getting  cooler  and  the  evenings 
longer,  we  feel  more  like  reading  those  things  that  re¬ 
quire  some  thinking  about,  let  us  get  back  to  our  talk 
about  Matter.  Heretofore  we  have  talked  about  solid 
substances,  and  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning,  that  we 
knew  of  matter  in  three  states,  solid,  liquid,  and  gaseous. 
Do  you  ever  think  of  the  difference  between  a  solid  and 
a  liquid?  How  would  you  define  it  ?  Perhaps  you  would 
say  that  a  solid  stands  by  itself,  while  a  liquid  requires 
something  to  hold  it.;  and  that  would  be  a  very  good 
definition.  But  to  go  back  to  some  of  our  earlier  talks  ; 
you  recollect  that  it  was  stated  that  all  Matter  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  made  up  of  minute  parts  or  atoms.  Not 
that  any  one  has  ever  seen  these,  because  they  are  too 
small  to  be  visible  by  the  most  powerful  microscope  ; 
but  all  reasoning  shows  that  these  really  do  exist.  You 
will  still  further  recollect  that  it  was  said  that  these 
atoms  were  held  together  by  a  force  called  Attraction  or 
the  Attraction  of  Cohesion.  We  know  that  this  forco  is 
very  great  in  steel,  as  we  cannot  break  it  or  overcome 
the  force  of  attraction,  withoutgreat  trouble.  Buta  lump 
of  sugar  is  readily  broken.  The  attraction  between  the 
particles  of  steel  or  atoms  of  steel  is  much  stronger  than 
between  the  atoms  of  sugar.  In  solids  we  find  every  de¬ 
gree  of  hardness,  and  hardness  measures  the  force  of 
this  attraction  ;  steel  is  harder  than  lead,  lead  is  harder 
than  sugar,  sugar  is  harder  than  soap.  When  the  at¬ 
traction  between  the  particles  of  a  subtance  is  so  weak 
that  it  cannot  hold  its  shape,  then  we  have  a  liquid,  and 
we  have  any  degree  of  liquidity  between  such  half 
liquids  as  tar  and  such  a  perfect  liquid  as  water.  But 
all  liquids  take  the  form  of  some  solid  vessel  which 
contains  them.  Left  to  themselves,  they  spread  about 
and  have  no  definite  shape  of  their  own.  Heat  is  the  di¬ 
rect  opposite  of  the  attractive  force.  If  we  wish  to 
overcome  the  attraction  between  the  particles  of  lead 
we  put  the  metal  in  a  ladle  over  the  fire  and  it  soon  be¬ 
comes  a  liquid.  Heat  has  destroyed  the  force  of  attrac¬ 
tion  between  the  particles  of  lead.  So  with  a  liquid ;  if 
we  abstract  the  beat,  and  allow  the  force  of  attraction  to 
act,  it  soon  becomes  a  solid,  as  with  water.  We  have  only 
to  extract  a  certain  amount  of  heat  from  water,  and  it 
at  once  becomes  the  solid  ice,  having  all  the  properties 
ol  other  solids.  But  we  shall  say  more  of  heat  at  another 
time,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  subjects  of  any 
that  we  have  to  deal  with. 

But  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  condition  of  Matter, 
whether  solid  or  liquid,  depends,  as  a  general  thing, 
upon  heat,  there  being  but  few  liquids  that  have  not 
been  reduced  to  the  solid  state  by  abstracting  the  heat, 
or  what  is  the  same  thing,  by  exposing  them  to  an  in¬ 
tense  amount  of  cold ;  and  there  are  not  many  solids 
that,  by  the  application  of  sufficient  heat,  have  not  been 
brought  into  the  liquid  state.  What  we  wish  now  to 
take  up  is,  the  mechanical  properties  of  liquids.  As  in 
solids,  there  is  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  density  or 
weight,  so  there  is  an  equal  difference  in  liquids.  The 
heaviest  liquid,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge,  is 
quicksilver  or  mercury.  This  is  fourteen  times  heavier 
than  water.  On  the  other  hand  we 
have  liquids  much  lighter  than  wa¬ 
ter;  you  know  that  most  oils  will 
float  upon  the  surface  of  water,  be¬ 
cause  they  are  lighter,  and  there  are 
liquids  still  lighter  than  any  oil. 
You  will  recollect  that  in  comparing 
the  weight  something  was  said 
about  Specific  Gravity.  The  Specific 
Gravity  of  a  solid  is  its  weight  as 
compared  to  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 
So  with  the  specific  gravity  of  liq¬ 
uids.  Water  is  taken  as  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  comparison,  and  when  we 
say  that  the  specific  gravity  of  mer¬ 
cury  is  fourteen,  we  mean  that  a 
given  bulk  of  it,  for  instance  a 
tumblerful  of  it,  would  weigh  four¬ 
teen  times  as  much  as  the  same 
tumbler  full  of  water.  Not  only 
are  the  liquids  heavier  than  water, 
compared  in  this  way,  but  also  those  that  are  lighter  than 
water,  using  the  minus  sign.  The  specific  gravity  of 
ether  is  stated  as  .713.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know 
how  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  is  taken.  There  are 
two  ways.  One  is  to  have  a  bottle  that  holds  up  to  a 
mark  on  the  neck,  just  a  thousand  grains  in  weight  of 
water.  If  this  bottle  be  filled  up  to  the  mark  with 
quicksilver  instead  of  water,  and  weighed,  the  bottle 
being  balanced  of  course,  the  weight  will  be  found  to 
be  fourteen  thousand  grains.  So  if  we  fill  it  to  the  mark 
with  ether  and  weigh  it,  the  weight  will  be  about  .713 
grains  instead  of  the  thousand ;  so  we  say  that  the 


specific  gravity  is  —713.  This,  however,  is  a  slow  method 
of  taking  the  specific  gravity.  A  little  instrument  called 
the  Hydrometer  is  used  for  this  purpose,  that  long  word 
meaning  water  measurer.  The  common  shape  of  the 
hydrometer  is  shown  in  figure  1.  This  you  see  is  a  glass 
bulb,  to  the  upper  part  of  which  is  attached  a  stem  on 
which  figures  are  marked.  Below  it  is  weighted  with 
shot  in  order  to  make  it  float  upright  in  the  liquid. 
When  this  is  placed  in  pure  water,  the  point  to  which 


Fig.  2.— THE  “  POCKETS.” 


the  instrument  sinks  is  marked  upon  the  stem.  If  this 
be  placed  in  a  liquid  that  is  heavier  than  water,  it  will 
not  sink  so  deep,  and  if  it  be  placed  in  a  liquid  lighter 
than  water,  it  will  sink  deeper.  By  the  use  of  this  in¬ 
strument,  we  may  easily  learn  the  specific  gravity  of  any 
liquid  in  which  it  may  be  placed.  In  practice  there  are 
two  kinds,  one  for  liquids  lighter  than  water,  and  one  for 
liquids  heavier  than  water,  as  it  would  require  too  long 
a  stem  to  have  one  instrument  answer  for  both.  These 
hydrometers  are  used  in  testing  various  spirits,  acids, 
and  such  liquids  the  strength  and  value  of  which  depend 
upon  their  specific  gravity. 

For  example,  Sulphuric  Acid,  or  as  it  is  more  generally 
called,  Oil  of  Vitriol,  is  largely  used  in  a  great  number 
of  manufactures— indeed  so  important  is  it  in  the  vari- 
ious  arts,  that  a  distinguished  man  once  said  that  the 
rank  of  a  nation  as  to  its  arts  and  manufactures  could 
bo  told  by  the  amount  of  Oil  of  Vitriol  it  used  in  a  year. 
When  this  is  of  proper  strength,  it  is  almost  twice  as 
heavy  as  water— its  proper. specific  gravity  being  1,845. 
If  the  bottle  before  mentioned  as  holding  1,000  grains  of 
water,  was  filled  with  Sulphuric  Acid,  it  would  weigh 
1,845  grains.  The  maker  of  the  acid  might  add  a  fourth 
of  its  bulk  of  water,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  But  the  purchaser  can  at  a  glance  tell  whether 
his  acid  is  of  the  proper  strength,  by  plunging  the  Hy¬ 
drometer  into  a  portion  of  it.  So  the  Hydrometer  is  not 
merely  a  scientific  toy,  but  comes  into  use  in  business 
life  ..  .But  we  can  not  just  now  say  more  about  liquids 
as  there  is 

AN  INTERESTING  WHAT  IS  IT? 

to  be  disposed  of.  My  young  friend,  Edwin  K.,  sends 
something  which  was  found  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island 
Sound.  How  his  “  some¬ 
thing”  looks  is  shown  of 
the  real  size,  as  to  width,  in 
figure  2,  but  was,  when 
found,  about  eight  inches 
long.  It  consisted  of  many 
oval  pockets,  each  attached 
by  one  of  its  broad  sides  to  a 
sort  of  cord  that  held  the 
whole  together.  These  pock¬ 
ets  were  of  a  material  much 
like  parchment,  or  dried 
bladder  in  appearance,  and 
like  those  substances,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  tough.  What  may 
be  called  the  front  edge  of 
these  pockets,  that  is,  the 
edge  opposite  that  by  which 
they  are  attached  to  the  cord, 
Fig.  3. — THE  PERI-  is  slightly  wavy  or  “  ruffled,” 

winkle  shell.  and  there  is  a  small  hole  at 
this  part.  When  one  finds  a  thing  that  seems  strange 
to  him  he  should  first 

PUT  QUESTIONS  TO  IT, 

before  putting  questions  to  us.  Had  Edwin,  by  shaking, 
asked  if  there  were  anything  inside  of  these  pockets, 
the  rattling  sound  would  have  said  “yes,”  just  as  plainly 
as  we  can.  Then  the  next  question  would  be — “What 
is  inside  of  these  ?”  only  you  would  have  to  ask  it  with 
the  point  of  a  sharp  knife— a  little  cut,  a  small  opening, 
and  out  drop  several  little  things,  which  rattle  down 
upon  the  paper  you  have  placed  to  catch  them.  These 
things  that  were  in  the  pockets,  what  are  they— they  do 
not  look  like  grains  of  coarse  sand,  but  to  make  the 
matter  clear  you  take  a  magnifier  and  lo  1  the  story  is 
told— 

THE  GRAINS  ARE  LITTLE  SHELLS  ! 

and  you  know  at  once  that  this  string  of  pockets  or  bags 
is  somehow  concerned  with  the  early  growth  of  a  creature 


that  has  a  shell.  Those  of  you,  who  live  near  the  sea 
shore,  must  have  often  seen  a  shell  like  that  in  fig.  3. — 
only  twice  as  long  and  wide,  and  even  larger.  This  shell 
is  shown  empty,  but  it,  of  course,  at  some  time  con¬ 
tained  an  animal.  On  our  shores  this  is  called 

THE  PERIWINKLE,  OR  WHELK, 

but  is  unlike  the  creatures  known  in  England  by  those 
names.  The  material,  sent  by  my  young  friend,  is  the 
spawn  cases  of  this  animal.  I  suppose  that  when  this 
spawn  is  first  laid  by  the  animal,  there  are  eggs  in  the 
pockets,  but  I  never  came  across  any  in  which  the  eggs 
had  not  been  hatched,  and  the  tiny  Periwinkle  had  each 
a  minute  shell,  like  the  large  one  in  shape.  Some  per¬ 
sons  eat  the  Periwinkle,  placing  them  in  water  and  boil¬ 
ing  them,  when  the  animal  may  be  easily  removed  from 
its  shell.  Seeing  others  eat  them,  I  once  tasted  a  Peri¬ 
winkle — that  taste  has  answered  for  half  a  century,  and 
I  don’t  thinkl  shall  ever  repeat  it.  The  shells  are  used 
by  boat-builders.  You  notice  what  a  long  spout,  so  to 
speak,  it  has  ;  the  boat-builders  use  them  to  run  tar  into 
cracks  when  they  are  “  caulking  ”  the  seams  of  their 
boats  ;  the  body  of  the  shell  being  filled  with  tar,  it  can 
be  poured  out  through  the  long,  narrow  spout,  in  a  very 
small  stream.  The  scientific  name  of  our  Periwinkle  is 
Pyrula  ccinaliculata.  Pyrula  is  from  Pyrus,  the  Latin 
word  for  “Pear,”  and  canaliculata  is  from  the  Latin 
word  for  a  “channel,”  and  means,  having  a  small  chan¬ 
nel.  If  the  scientific  names  of  animals  and  plants  look 
hard  and  unmeaning  to  you  at  first,  they  will  seem  differ¬ 
ent  when  you  learn  from  what  they  are  derived.  A  look 
at  the  engraving  shows  that— “The  pear-shaped  shell 
that  has  a  little  channel,”  describes  it  very  clearly  ;  Py¬ 
rula  canaliculata ,  is  only  a  shorter  way  of  saying  it. 


Our  I*iiz*Ie-!Box. 

CONCEALED  FABRICS. 

1.  Jennie  is  forever  bringing  Hamburg  edging  home 
with  her. 

2.  The  plant  was  recommended  to  me  by  a  farmer  in 
Ohio. 

3.  She  had  read  the  poems  of  Walter  Scott,  only. 

4.  Tom  said  he  had  never  read  a  line,  never  wanted  to, 
and  never  meant  to. 

5.  That  is  a  pretty  old  fossil,  Kate. 

6.  Is  a  tin  trumpet  a  musical  instrument  ? 

7.  We  need  not  fear,  they  will  not  harm  us,  Lincoln. 

8.  Is  the  composer  German  or  French  ? 

9.  As  soon  as  I  spied  the  rascal  I  concealed  the  money. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMA. 

I  am  composed  of  7  letters : 

My  7,  ti,  5,  1,  is  a  measure. 

My  3,  2,  1,  is  the  whole  of  anything. 

My  7,  2,  3,  4,  is  unorganized  earthly  matter. 

My  7,  5,  6,  4,  is  a  weapon. 

My  6,  2,  3,  4,  is  a  metallic  oxide. 

My  whole  may  sometimes  be  seen  in  a  drug-store,  some¬ 
times  on  the  dinner  table,  and  sometimes  in  the  garden. 

Perry  McI. 

cross-word. 

My  first  is  in  hobble  but  not  in  limp. 

My  next  is  in  edging  but  not  in  gimp, 

My  third  is  in  hatchet,  but  not  in  ax, 

My  fourth  is  in  honey  but  not  in  wax, 

My  fifth  is  in  letter  but  not  in  bill. 

My  sixth  is  in  valley  but  not  in  hill, 

My  seventh  is  in  river  but  not  in  lake. 

My  eighth  is  in  fritter  but  not  in  cake, 

My  ninth  is  in  pleasures  but  not  in  joys. 

My  tenth  is  in  bustle  but  not  in  noise : 

Now  take  my  advice  and  be  happy  and  gay, 

No  matter  what  any  old  croaker  may  say. 

DEFINITION  PUZZLES. 

(Letters  with  which  to  form  the  word  defined  may  be 
found  scattered  in  each  sentence.— Example.  That  by 
which  anything  is  regulated.  Word,  rule.) 

1.  The  little  wheel  of  a  spur. 

2.  Pertaining  to  life,  very  important. 

3.  Practice,  custom.  4.  A  sort  of  scuffle. 

5.  Second  growth  of  grass. 

6.  Very  poisonous,  malignant. 

7.  A  place  of  worship.  8.  A  piece  of  mechanism. 

pi. 

Veah  ourcage  onehug  ot  viewer  oury  now  tonccud,  ot 
doncmen  ti  hewer  ouy  det.tec  fulsat,  ot  maden  ti  ot  het 
steb  fo  oury  bcllity,  ot  kame  dogo  loversse  orf  ruetuf 
aceduing,  dan  ot  peek  metli. 

SQUARE  WORD. 

1.  A  friend.  2.  Fat.  3.  An  asteroid.  4.  To  impede. 
5.  Cuts  down.  Little  Folks. 

CHARADE. 

Hark  1  the  morning  bell  is  ringing 
From  the  steeple  loud  and  clear, 

And  the  pious  crowd  is  wending, 

Keverent  souls,  my  first  to  hear. 

On  my  next  the  grass  is  growing. 

Maybe  ’tis  a  city  lot, 

Upon  the  globe  in  every  land, 

I’m  sure  to  find  my  space  and  plot. 

The  hideous  whole,  how  shall  I  name  it! 

Cruel,  bloody,  fearful  strife  ; 

I  dare  not  tell  the  countless  numbers 
That  through  me  have  lost  their  life. 

Aunt  Sue. 

word-making. 

(To  one  of  the  words  in  a  list,  add  the  letter  at  the 
end,  and  with  it  transpose  the  word  into  another.) 

1.  List:  make,  house,  slow,  phial,  them,  many;  letter, C. 

2.  List:  toe,  hold,  martyr,  coward,  lyre,  he;  letter,  B. 

3.  List:  hungry,  greed,  boots,  eye,  mustard,  cow; 
letter,  L. 

4.  List:  dreamer,  broom,  servant,  gold,  zone;  letter,  E. 
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DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

The  initials  form  a  river,  and  the  finals  an  animal. 

1.  To  rebuke.  5.  An  exclamation. 

2.  Real.  6.  A  city. 

3.  An  animal.  7.  A  metal. 


CONUNDRUM. 

What  letter  of  the  alphabet  would  provide  clothes  for 
a  poor  boy  in  winter  ? 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  AUGUST  NUMBER. 


Word  Making.— 1.  Add  the  D.  I!,  to  The  word  “beast,” 
transpose  it  into  “  dabster.”  2.  Local  -(-  O.  H.  =  alcohol.  3. 
Model,  earldom.  4.  Steam,  amnesty.  5.  Clean,  calcine. 

Concealed  Quotation.— Like  a  dewdrop  from  the  lion's 
mane  he  shook  in  air.” 


Definition  Puzzles — 1.  Quaint. 
4.  Vintage.  5.  Synonym.  6.  Rustic. 
Scattered  Square. 

CARE 
ANON 
ROAD 
ENDS 


2.  Utensil.  3.  Upstart. 
7.  Ornate.  8.  Rniu. 


Numerical  Enigmas.  — 1. 
Never  try  to  anpear  what  you 
are  not.  2.  Mocking  bird. 
Charade.— Mushroom. 
Cross-word.— Vain-glory. 


Subtractions.  — 1.  Bone— 
B  =  one.  2.  Stone  —  St  =  one. 
3.  Five— Fie=V.  4.  CIVIL— 
CIIL=V.  5.  Weight —  W  = 
eight.  6.  SIX— S=IX. 

Square  Word. 
HOPE 
OPAL 
PAIL 
ELLA 


Positives  and  Comparatives —1.  Waif,  wafer.  2.  Rush, 
Russia.  3.  Tamp,  tamper.  4.  Ham,  hammer.  5.  Tend,  ten¬ 
der.  6.  Ten,  tenor.  7.  Cent,  center.  8.  Dress,  dresser. 


Anagrams.— 1.  Pettifogger.  2.  Burthen.  3.  Interpose. 
4.  Entrances.  5.  Reminds.  G.  Merchants.  7.  Rewarded. 
8.  Delivery. 

Illustrated  Rebus,  No.  479.— Contentment  is  a  pearl  of 
great  price. 

Some  Old  Birds  in  a  New  Form.— Partridge,  .lav.  Lark. 
Crane,  Crow,  Condor,  Sparrow,  Kingfisher.  Eagle,  Cross¬ 
bill,  Sheldrake. 


The  Amt  and  the  E'ly. 


While  passing  along  the  roadside  to-day  I  saw  a  small 
the  flagging  stones  of  the  side  walk. 
At  a  second  glance  I  saw  it  was  a 
redant,  and  that  it  was  half  drag¬ 
ging  and  half  carrying  a  large  fly, 
which  appeared  to  be  dead.  That 
so  small  an  animal  could  carry  so 
large  a  load— the  fly  being  two  or 
three  times  as  large  as  the  ant— was 
interesting,  so  I  stopped  to  see  it 
done.  Thinking  what  might  be 
hard  for  the  ant  to  do  on  the  smooth 
stone,  would  be  given  up  when 
greater  obstructions  were  put  in 
the  way  of  its  progress  I  turned  the 
ant,  with  its  load,  towards  the  grass 
upon  the  border.  It  was  hard  work 
now,  but  the  ant  did  not  give  up  by 
any  means,  it  tugged  and  palled  the 
Fig.  2.  skeleton  fly  over  the  grass  stubble  and  grass 
OF  MAN.  stems  that  lay  across  its  pathway. 

Sometimes  the  stems  would  make  a  net-work  through 
which  thegreatload  would  not  pass, and  after  trying  faith¬ 
fully  to  break  through,  the  ant  would  turn  to  one  side  and 


Fig.  4.— A  FLYING  FOX. 

•go  around  the  obstruction.  In  a  number  of  instances, 
while  I  stood  and  watched,  the  ant  would  leave  the  fly 
■when  in  a  tight  place  and  go  in  search  for  an  easier  pas¬ 


sage.  Once  after  looking  for  some  time  as  if  in  dismay, 
the  ant  found  a  way  out,  and  turning  hack  towards  the 
prize  it  raised  itself  on  its  hind  legs  and  looked  around 
as  if  to  make  sure,  and  then  drawing  its  fore-feet  across 
its  head  went  vigorously  at  work.  This  last  action  may 
remind  you  of  boys,  and  men  as  well,  who.  when  they 
have  some  great  task  to  perform,  some  heavy  load 
to  lift,  will  straighten  themselves  up  to  full  length 
and  moisten  the  palms  of  the  hands  with  the  saliva 
from  the  mouth.  After  I 
had  followed  the  ant  with 
its  load  for  a  consider¬ 
able  distance  I  put  myself 
in  its  way,  and  made  it 
go  again  to  the  sidewalk 
where  at  first,  to  its  joy,  it 
found  much  better  travel¬ 
ling.  But  wishing  to  see 
what  might  be  the  ant's  re¬ 
gard  for  its  load  I  caught 
it  and  took  away  the 
fly.  This  made  the  ant 
much  excited,  and  if  the 
same  motions  should  be 
made  by  a  boy  upon  tak¬ 
ing  anything  from  him, 
we  would  all  say  that  he 
was  mad.  The  ant  soon 
began  to  run  in  gradu¬ 
ally  widening  circles, 
and  very  rapidly.  The 
fly  was  again  placed  upon 
the  paving  stones  about 
a  foot  from  the  “  run  ”  of 
the  ant,  and  was  in  a  few 
seconds  in  the  hands  of  its 
captor.  I  then  took  the 
fly  from  the  ant,  simply 
separating  them  by  an 
ordinary  envelope,  edge  down,  when  the  ant  tried  its 
best  to  crawl  under  at  the  point  nearest  to  the  fly,  but 
soon  saw  the  folly  of  this  and  went  around  at  the  end. 
Just  at  this  time  a  gust  of  wind  came  which  lifted  the 
fly  up  and  carried  it  some  feet  away.  The  ant  was  again 
in  anger,  and  began  its  circular  motions  as  before.  If 
my  time  had  not  been  worth  more  than  that  of  the  ant's, 
I  might  have  been  able  to  state  the  results  of  this 
search ;  but  as  it  was  I  brought  the  fly  back  to  within  a 
foot  of  the  ant  and  he  was  soon  happy  again.  As  a 
parting  torment  I  took  the  fly  again,  not  raising  it  into 
the  air.  but  pulling  it  rapidly  along  on  the  paving  stones, 
when  the  ant  followed  in  the  trail  and  finally,  greatly 
to  its  satisfaction,  ran  off  with  its  booty.  U.  II. 


Something'  About  CSina-. 

Bats  are  queer  animals.  One  seldom  tires  of  looking 
at  them— either  as  they  are  flying  in  the  air  at  sundown, 
or  after  they  have  folded  their  wings  for  a  rest  during 
the  day.  The  early  naturalists,  that  is  those  who  studied 
natural  objects  many  years  ago,  were  puzzled  by  the 
bats ;  they  could  fly  and  therefore  they  called  them  birds 
and  put  them  in  the  same  order  as  the  great  Ostrich— 
which  by  the  way  does  not  fly.  Bats  have  teeth— as 
many  of  the  boys  and  girls  may  perhaps  know  by  ex¬ 
perience— and  have  a  fine  soft  coat  of  fur;  in  these 
things  they  are  like  rats  and  mice.  Why  is  it  that  a  bat 
can  fly  through  the  air,  and  coming  through  the  open 
window  can  flit  around  the  room,  while  the  little  mouse 
is  doomed  to  run  upon  the  ground  to  be  shut  away  from 
the  bread  and  cheese  of  which  he  is  so  fond,  if  lie  cannot 
climb  to  it  ?  The  first  figure  will  help  us  to  answer  this 
question.  The  first  thing  that  one  will  notice  in  a  hat 
are  its  peculiar  wings.  They  are  not  like  a  bird's  wings, 
but  made  up  of  a  thin  skin,  stretched  across  from  some 
bones  which  are  made  specially  long  for  the  purpose. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  you  think  the  wings  are  like  the 
top  of  an  umbrella  or  a  portion  of  one,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way.  In  figure  1  we 
have  the  skeleton,  or  the  bones  of  one  of  the  larger  bats, 
the  flesh  and  all  other  portions  having  been  removed. 
Figure  2  shows  the  skeleton  of  a  man.  of  course  greatly 
reduced  in  size.  It  will  he  seen  at  a  glance  that  our  own 
bones  and  those  of  a  bat  are  a  good  deal  alike  as  to  num¬ 
ber,  position,  shape,  etc.  That  which  just  now  interests 
us  most  are  the  bones  of  the  hands.  In  man  they  are 
quite  short,  while  in  the  hat  they  arc  very  long.  The 
middle  finger,  for  example,  being  longer  than  the  head 
and  body  of  the  bat.  If  we  had  our  fingers  as  long  in 
proportion  as  those  of  the  bat  they  would  be  very  much 
in  the  way  ;  hut  if  we  had  those  fingers  and  a  tough 
skin  stretched  between,  then  we  should  have  wings  like 
those  of  the  hats  ;  and  perhaps  we  might  use  them  for 
flying,  and  have  great  times  in  the  air. 

One  of  the  most  common  bats  is  the  Long-Eared  one 
given  in  figure  3.  But  what  is  the  use  of  having  such  big 
ears  ?  you  may  ask.  There  is  a  common  expression  : 
“As  blind  as  a  bat.”  Now,  bats  are  not  blind,  but  their 


eyes  are  very  small  and  appear  to  be  of  a  poor  quality  ; 
this  is  especially  true  with  the  Long-Eared  Bat.  To 
make  good  for  this  lack  of  sharp  eyes,  the  ears  are  of 
larger  size,  and  in  a  measure  take  the  place  of  the  eyes— 
just  as  a  blind  person  will  make  his  ears  do  much  of  the 
work  that  his  eyes  would  do  if  he  could  use  them.  The 
sense  of  smell  of  the  bats  is  also  exceedingly  acute,  the 
nose  being  of  large  size  and  grotesque  form  as  if  it  had 
been  turned  inside  out.  These  curiously  formed  noses 


belong  to  those  bats  that  pass  much  of  their  time  m 
dark  caves  where  there  is  little  or  no  light.  The  delicate 
sense  of  smell  also  acts  as  a  substitute  for  eyes  in  places 
where  eyes  would  be  of  no  use.  Figure  4  shows  one  of 
the  Flying  Foxes,  so-called  on  account  of  the  red,  fox¬ 
like  color  of  the  fur  and  foxy  head.  They  are  the  larg¬ 
est  of  the  bat  tribe,  some  of  them  measuring  five  feet 
across  the  open  wings.  Although  so  large,  unless  roughly 
handled,  they  are  not  at  all  dangerous.  The  Vampire 
Bat,  Fig.  5,  is  not  so  large  by  half  as  the  Flying  Fox, 
but  has  some  very  unpleasant  stories  told  about  it ;  it 
is  accused  of  sucking  the  blood  from  sleeping  persons. 
Many  tales  have  been  told  of  this  South  American  bat ; 
which  is  said  to  come  silently  by  night  and,  poising  it¬ 
self  upon  the  naked  feet  of  its  sleeping  prey,  fan  the 
victim  with  its  extended  wings,  which,  producing  a  cool 
atmosphere  in  those  hot  climates,  aid  in  soothing  the 
sleeper  into  a  still  deeper  repose.  The  bat  then  begins 
its  work  by  making  a  tiny  wound  with  its  sharp  teeth, 
and  with  its  lips  sucks  the  blood  from  its  sleeping  victim 
until  he  perishes  from  loss  of  blood.  This  is  now  con¬ 
sidered  but  a  traveller's  tale,  the  real  facts  in  the  case 
being  that  the  Vampiie  does  bite  animals  and  man, 
but  the  wound  is  usually  very  slight  and  never  fatal. 

The  bats  in  tb“  north,  and  those  that  most  of  the 
young  readers  of  the  A  merican  Agriculturist  have  met  or 
are  likely  to  meet,  are  small  and  harmless  If  there  is 


Fig.  5.— VAMPIRE  BATS. 

any  lesson  of  more  than  unusual  importance  to  be  drawn 
by  a  study  of  bats,  it-is  the  peculiar  development  of  the 
hands,  or  paws,  by  means  of  which  a  group  of  animals, 
otherwise  closely  related  to  creeping  and  walking  things, 
can  rise  in  the  air,  and  propel  themselves  through  it 
with  the  ease  of  birds,  though  with  irregular  mo¬ 
tions  more  resembling  those  of  moths  and  butterflies. 


Fig.  3. — THE  LONG-EAHED  BAT. 
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The  Steers  at  JSie  Fair. 

The  first  fair  that  I  ever  went  to  was  a  Town  Pair  held 
in  a  grove  near  where  I  lived.  It  was  so  far  away  that 
we  had  to  harness  the  horses  and  drive  over,  all  hands 
going  in  a  large  wagon.  I  remember  we  hitched  the 
horses  on  the  road  side  some  distance  from  the  gate  to 
the  fair-grounds,  and  gave  them  some  hay  to  eat  while 
we  went  to  see  the  sights  on  the  other  side  of  the  high 
fence.  The  next  fair  that  I  attended  was  held  at  the 
same  place  just  about  a  year  after  the  first  one,  and  the 


was  one  yoke  of  steers  that  were,  in  my  eyes  at  least, 
particularly  fine.  From  the  day  they  were  born — both 
on  the  same  day,  and  cared  for  by  the  same  mother— they 
were  iny  steers  ;  not  because  I  had  bought  and  paid  for 
them,  but — you  know  how  it  is — in  name,  which  amounts 
to  much  the  same  thing.  That  they  looked  alike  might 
be  expected,  being  so  closely  related— twins  are  often 
bard  to  tell  apart,  especially  when  they  are  small.  But  I 
knew  Fred  apart  from  Frank  early  in  their  calf  life,  and 
could  have  told  the  one  from  the  other  in  the  darkest 
night.  I  watched  over  these  calves,  combed  them,  fed 


know  walk  with  a  cane.  The  fall  after  they  were  a  year 
old,  Frank  and  Fred  were  as  well  trained  and  as  trusty 
as  the  oldest  yoke  of  oxen  on  the  farm— in  fact,  1  thought 
more  so.  The  “twin  steers”  were  not  only  the  pride 
of  my  young  heart,  but  I  observed  the  whole  household 
took  more  than  ordinary  notice  of  them.  It  was  getting 
“fair  time,”  and  I  knew  it.  I  had  had  that  Fair  in  my 
mind  all  the  summer  through,  and  thought  of  it  most 
when  my  steers  behaved  the  best.  They  must  go,  I  said, 
and  none  of  the  rest  of  the  folks  could  raise  any  objec¬ 
tions.  I  remember  llie  day  I  took  them  on  foot  along 


THE  YOKE  OF  TWIN  TRAINED  STEERS  AT  THE  DISTRICT  FAIR. 


third  about  a  year  after  that.  I  might  have  kept  on 
going  to  that  Town  Fair  for  many  more  years  had  it  not 
happened  that  the  Town  Fair  was  changed  to  a  District 
Fair  and  the  Town  Fair  and  its  grounds  were  given  up. 
How  sad  and  lonesome  the  old  trotting  track  looked,  or 
rather  the  place  where  it  was  once  so  smooth  and  fine — 
all  grown  up  to  wheat,  and  afterwards  to  grass  1  The 
District  Fair  was  a  much  larger  one  than  the  old  Town 
Fair,  as  it  took  in  more  country.  It  was  held  in  a  much 
larger  field,  had  more  and  better  buildings ;  the  track 
was  larger  and  there  were  ever  so  many  more  people  that 
attended  it.  It  cost  more  to  get  in  too;  but  it  was  worth 
more,  for  there  was  much  more  to  be  seen.  I  should 
probably  have  kept  going  to  this  District  Fair  every  year 
until  this  day,  and  enjoyed  it  too,  had  not  things  so 
turned  that  I  moved  nearly  a  thousand  miles  away.  But 
I  intended  to  tell  you  about  some  Steers  at  the  Fair.  The 
steers  were  my  steers,  and  the  fair  wasthatof  the  District 
that  has  been  mentioned.  “  Our  folk  ”  had  a  great  many 
steers;  in  fact,  there  was  always  one  or  more  yoke  to  be 
broken  every  year,  and  as  the  boys  were  not  very  numer¬ 
ous  in  our  family,  I  was  “  early  and  often  ”  put  to  the 
whip — that  is,  given  the  old  oxen  and  then  the  steers  to 
drive.  A  boy  has  his  fancies,  and  I  had  mine.  There 


them,  and  perhaps  played  with  them  when  it  would  have 
been  just  as  well  as  if  I  had  been  at  work  in  the  garden. 
They  flourished  under  my  care ;  were  plump,  smooth, 
gentle,  hungry  fellows  all  the  summer  long.  How  I  did 
want  to  take  them  to  the  Fair  in  the  fall ;  and  I  should 
have  perhaps  done  it  had  it  not  been  that  I  was  taken 
sick  and  I  was  not  able  to  go— and  of  course  the  calves 
could  not  go.  That  winter  and  the  following  spring  the 
young  steers  were  accustomed  to  the  yoke  and  taught  to 
draw  the  hand  sled  and  the  little  cart.  We  used  to  call 
it  “  breaking  ”  them ;  but  they  were  so  kind  and  took  so 
readily  to  the  yoke  that  the  word  “breaking”  sounds 
harsh.  The  fact  chat  they  were  so  obedient  may  be  be¬ 
cause  I  was  gentle  with  them.  I  had  been  cruel  to  other 
steers,  and  they  had  frequently  served  me  an  unkind  turn 
— either  of  the  head  or  the  tail— and  with  this  experience 
and  the  instruction  of  my  elders  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
see  what  “  sugar  plums  ”  would  do  with  a  yoke  of  steers, 
or  in  other  words,  if  kind  words  and  loving  hands  would 
not  save  the  use  of  the  whip.  They  will  almost  entirely; 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  let  a  young  steer  feel,  and 
with  a  little  smarting  of  the  skin,  that  there  is  a  master 
whose  will  is  to  be  his  (the  steer’s)  guide,  but  in  most 
cases  I  carried  the  whip  much  as  some  young  men  I 


the  road  to  "be  entered  as  “yearling  steers”  at  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Fair.  But  the  scene  when  they  were  driven  out  on 
the  following  day  to  be  viewed  by  the  judges  is  much 
more  vividly  impressed  on  my  mind.  I  shall  not  forget 
how  well  the  young  steers  behaved  themselves  with  all 
the  people  around— the  small  boys  shouting,  the  older 
ones  laughing,  and  the  band  playing.  If  I  ever  do  forget 
that  time  I  will  go  to  my  keep-sake  drawer  and  bring 
out  the  red  ribbon  that  was  tied  on  Fred’s  horn  as  the 
token  that  he  and  his  mate  had  received  the  first  prize. 
How  the  other  young  men  with  “yearlings”  feel  I  do 
not  know,  but  as  for  me  I  was  more  than  paid  on  the 
spot  for  all  the  trouble — it  was  not  trouble — that  I  had 
been  to  in  bringing  up  the  steers  to  their  present  state 
of  usefulness.  The  artist  has  rendered  me  substantial 
aid  in  giving  you  a  picture  of  my  young  team,  and  at  the 
trying  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  judges— and  of  the 
world,  as  I  thought— were  upon  us.  It  all  paid,  boys. 
The  kindness  to  the  calves,  the  care  of  them  as  they  grew 
up,  the  taking  of  them  to  the  fair,  all  paid  me,  and  it  will 
pay  any  boy  that  can  do  likewise.  Even  a  stupid  (?)  calf 
has  noble  traits  of  character  that  when  brought  out  will 
bless  the  one  that  has  the  desire  to  help  it  to  do  it. 

Uncle  Hal. 
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Dm  Dl'IMS  ROOTS. 

J.  M.  THORBURIS  &  CO., 

15  John  St..  SEW  YORK. 

Beg  to  announce  that  their  new  Descriptive  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Dutch  Bulbs  for  the  Autumn  of  1880  Is 

ready  for  mailing  to  applicants. 

Parents  Should  Ask  for  the 

BLACK  TIP 

In  place  of  the  metal,  as  It  WILL.  WEAR  AS  WEhL, 
and  Is  intended  to  take  its  place 


Caution  i  — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 

induces  unprincipled  agents  to.  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 

j  THE 

New  Automatic” 

or  “NO  TENSION”  Silent  Sewing  Machine 

Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine  ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 


UPON  CHlLDRCm’S  SHOES. 


1880  Established  34  Years.  1880 


Both  designs  on  each  label.  Saleratns  the  same. 


NONE  BETTER  MADE!  TRY  IT! 

Office,  11  Old  Slip,  NewYork.  Factories,  Harlem. 

ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eye  Glass  Holder,  by  mail 
2ac.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c.— Circulars  free. 

J.  S.  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


LIQUIDPAINTS 

are  the  purest,  finest,  richest  and  most  durable  paints  ever 
made  for  structural  purposes. 

US'"  A  saving  of  from  25  to  33  per  cent,  of  customary  out- 
lays  can  be  effected  by  use  of  the  Asbestos  Biquid  Paints, 
Samples  and  full  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by  the  H.  W. 
Johns’  Manufacturing  Company,  who  are  the  most  extensive 
manufacturers  in  this  line  in  the  world. 

See  Notice  of  “Asbestos  Liquid  Paints”  in  Am, 
Agriculturist,  page  132,  April  number,  1879. 

Send  for  Samples  and  Descriptive  Price  List. 

H.  W.  JOHNS’  M’F’C  CO., 

87  Maiden  Kane,  NewYork. 
Sole  Manufacturers  of  Genuine  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Boiler  Coverings.  Steam  Packing,  Sheathings, 
Cements,  Coatings,  etc. 


USEFUL 

ARTICLES 

AND 

Agents’ 

Circular 

SENT  FREE 


On  Receipt  of  a  3-Cent  Stamp  to  all  who 


Mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 


LONDON  NEEDLE  CO., 

22,  24  &  26  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


Everywhere  known  and  prized  for 
Skill  and  fidelity  in  manufacture, 
Tasteful  and  excellent  improvements, 
Elegant  variety  ot  designs, 

Yielding-  unrivaled  tones. 


Illustrated  Catalogues  sent  Free. 


J.  ESTEY  &  CO., 


9  As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  658  Broadway,  New  York. 


FANCY  SILKS, 

BLACK  SILKS, 
SATINS, 

VELVETS, 

BROCADES, 
WEDDING  OUTFITS, 
DRESS  GOODS, 
CASHMERES, 

BLACK  GOODS, 
PRINTS, 

PERCALES, 
LINENS  and  COTTONS, 
DRESS  MAKING, 
MANTLES, 

CLOAKS, 

SUITS, 

SHAWLS, 
INFANTS’  WEAR, 

BOYS’  WEAR, 

GIRLS’  WEAR, 
CLOAKINGS, 
BLANKETS, 

WOOLENS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

TRIMMINGS, 

GLOVES, 

HOSIERY, 
Underwear  In  Muslin  at  I 
Merino,  etc. 


DRY  GOODS 

BY  MAIL  OR  EXPRESS. 

OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  now  SO 

systematized,  and  in  charge  of  such  thoroughly  competent 
and  experienced  hands,  that  persons  unable  to  visit  our 
store  can  do  their  shopping  by  writing  us  for  samples  or 
goods,  with  the  assurance  of  getting  them  at  the  same 
prices  as  if  buying  in  person.  We  carry  an  average  Stock 
of  about  half  a  m  ll’ion  of  dollars,  all  bought  for  prompt 
cash  in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Try  us,  and  see  how  ciieaply  and  quickly  you  can  get 
what  you  want  by  mail  or  express.  When  in  town  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE  OR  SAMPLES. 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 

IJyEI’OIBTEIBS  AND  EETAIDBBS, 

Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 

PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852.  Mention  tills  paper. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 

Bicycle  riding  is  unsurpassed  as 
a  method  of  travelling,  whether 
for  speed,  sport,  or  the  renewal 
of  health.  No  horse  can  compare 
with  the  bicycle  for  endurance, 
no  other  pastime  is  half  so  fa's- 
cinating,  and  the  exercise  is  rec¬ 
ommended  bv  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  as  being  most  conducive 
to  health.  Appleyard  rode  100 
miles  in  7  hours,  over  a  common 
turnpike  road,  and  Waller  has 
accomplished  1,400  miles  in  6 
days.  Send  3c.  stamp  for  24-page 
catalogue,  containing  price  lists 
and  full  information,  or  10c.  for 
catalogue  and  copy  of  “  The 
Bicycling  World.” 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


For  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  Best  Story-Paper  in  America, 

dress  to  TMeetly  Novelist,  7|*  CniCAGa^LL.1’ 


HSSB3  AGENTS  WANTED  HU 

To  Soil  the  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  2 
weeks,  another  §95  in  10  days,,  another  §41  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Sena  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPARD  «&  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  SL  Louis,  Mo* 


AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 


e  CORN 


No  cold  or  sore  fingers,  if  used  with 
gloves  or  mittens.  Can  be  used  without  gloves 
or  mittens,  if  desired.  Will  last  a  lifetime. 
Taken  6  Premiums.  'One  sample  25  cts.;  two 
for  45  cts.;  5  for  *1 .00. 

CITY  NOVELTY  CO., 

108  S.  8th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


WINTER-BLOOMING  PLANTS 

of  Carnation  Pinks,  in  20  varieties,  by  mail;  6  plants 
for  50c. ;  l4for$l.  Extra  Choice  Fanrv  Varieties :  4for50c.; 
8  for  $1.  Large  Field-Grown  Plants  of  Carnations, 
capable  of  producing  J  00  florets  each  the  coming  Winter, 
forwarded  by  express— (“  Peter  Henderson,"  “  Lord  Clyde," 
and  other  choice  sorts— $2  nor  doz.;  $10  per  100;  or  500 
plants  in  choice  assortment  for  840.  For  SI  I  will  mail 
12  plants  (in  bud,  of  all  colors)  of  Zonale  Geraniums. 
For  50c.  I  will  mail  1  doz.  cuttings  or  slips  of  the  choic¬ 
est  varieties  Dreer’s  New  Coleus  of  1880.  Double 
Tuberose  “  Pearl,”  splendid  large  bulbs  (in  Oct.  and 
Nov.  only)  at  80c.  per  doz.  by  mail ;  by  express  or  freight, 
$3.50  per  100 ;  $25  per  1000  -—second  size,  $2.50  per  100;  $20  per 
1000.  New  Single  Orange-Flowering  Tuberose, 
the  very  best  sort  for  Winter  blooming,  same  price  as  for 
“Pearl.”  Catalogue  of  varieties,  prices,  and  valuable  in¬ 
formation  free. 

CIIAS.  T.  STARR,  Avondale,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


1,999,000 

STRAWBERRY  PLAITS 

Now  ready  to  dig  and  ship.  Mount  Vernon  and  Kirkwood 
the  best,  '$1  per  doz  ;  $3  per  100;  $20  per  1000.  Longfellow, 
Warren,  $2  per  100 ;  $15  per  1000.  Sharpless,  Glendale,  Crys¬ 
tal  City,  $t  per  1000.  Boyden  30,  C.  Triumph,  Cinderella,, 
Continental,  Champion,  Duchesse,  $3  per  1000.  Wilson, 
Downing,  Monarch,  Crescent,  Miner  Prolific,  Kentucky,  and 
Capt.  Jack,  $2  per  1000.  Cuthbert  Raspberry  plants,  $2.50 
per  100 ;  $20  per  1000.  100  other  sorts  Berries  and  Fruits. 

New  Catalogue  free.  J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  increasing  in  popularity  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 


Brattleboro,  Vt. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Used  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons,  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
cooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards. 
WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  ’mprove- 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world ;  can  be  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk.  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not  be  upset  ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  firing  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  825 
per  day  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal  terms, 
and  rapid  sales  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  (he  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Autumn  is  in  many  cases  the  best  season  for  setting  out 
these  plants. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants. 

WOOLSON  &  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  N.  J. 
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Choice  collections  of  Dutch  Bulbous  Roots,  Plants,  Seeds, 
and  Small  Fruits,  for  fall  planting.  Our  Auruiiin  Catn- 
logit e  of  the  above,  beautifully  illustrated,  is  now  ready 
lor  distribution,  and  will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

SEED,  PLANT,  &  BULB  WAREHOUSE, 
P.  O.  Box  No.  41Uff,  34  Barclay  St.,  New  York. 

Bulbous  Roots, 

oVDUTCtfBIlTi^PrfATTS 

and  SHALL  FRUITS,  heauti- 
fully  illustrated,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  It 
contains  a  complete  list  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed 
List  will  be  found  replete  with  the 
best  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy,  Smilax,  Apple  Geranium, 
and  other  .Florist/ s  Seeds  of  new 
crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER, 
Seedsman  and  Florist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Fliila. 


Pi?^!hiSAin1compar^bie  Raspberry,  I  have  200,000  superior 
Plants.  A  large  and  fine  Stock  also  of  Gregg,  Turner 
Herstme,  Caroline,  Franconia,  31 .  Cluster/  Re¬ 
liance,  etc.  ball  is  the  best  time  to  plant !  Send  for  Cala- 
ternu*111^  Rrices>  free  to  all.  The  trade  supplied  on  liberal 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  N.  J. 


i  e  if 

QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 
and  CUTHBERT,  the  hu¬ 
gest.  WELSH,  the  earliest 
Red  Raspberry.  10  Acres  Straw¬ 
berries  :  Mt.  Vernon,  Sharnless, 
Warren,  Longfellow.  Kicf- 
fer’s  Hybrid,  Bligkt- 
Prool  Pear.  “40  Years’ Ex¬ 
perience  in  Pear  Growing,  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  avoid  the  Blight.” 
“40  Years’  Among  Small  Fruits, 
telling  What  and  How  to  Plant.” 
Either  sent  by  mail  for  15  cts.; 
both  for  25  cts.  Catalogues  free. 

Will.  PARRY, 

Cinuaminsou,  N.  J. 


MltSHI  STUCK  Fit  SALE. 

125,000  Peach  Trees  1  year  from  hud,  very  fine. 

150,000  La  Versailles  Cherry  and  White  Grape  Currants,  1 
and  2  years  old. 

15,000  Champion  Quince,  1  and  2  years. 

150,000  Apple  Seedlings,  2  years. 

7.., 000  Apple  Trees  of  suitable  size  for  transplanting 
Also  a  large  and  tine  stock  of  Cherry  and  Forest  Trees 
Grape  Vines,  Raspberries,  Blackberries,  Strawberries  As¬ 
paragus,  Shrubbery,  and  other  nursery  stock.  Address 

STEPHEN  HOYT’S  SONS, 

New  Canasiti,  Conn, 

BEAUTIFUL  WINTER  FLOWERS. 

Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Narcissus,  Lilies  Ac. 

My  Catalogue  Hardy  Bulbs  and  Plants  for  fall 
planting  and  winter  blooming  is  now  ready  and 
sent  free  to  all.  I  offer  the  best  collection  of 
Lilies  (80  kinds)  in  the  country.  My  Bulbs  are 
warranted  first  cla68  and  true  to  name.  My 
prices  nre  low,  send  for  a  Catalogue.  I  send  by 
mail  postpaid  12  named  Tulips  for  60c.  6  named 
Hyacinths $1.00,  9  named  Lilies  $1.00,  all  different  and  beautiful 
oorta.  Address,  J.  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Qoeknb,  N.  Y. 


ELLWANGER  %BARRY 


ROCHESTER,  TS.  Y., 

Offer  largest  and  most  complete  Stock  of 
Fl  int  &  Ornamental  Trees  in  tile  U.  S.  Priced 
Catalogues  as  follows:  No.  1,  Fruits  with 

plate,  1->  cts.;  plain,  lo  cts.  No.  2,  Ornamental  Trees, 
etc.,  with  plate,  cts: ,  plain,  1 .»  cts.  No.  3,  Greenhouse, 
Wholesale,  F, ■<.«.,  No.  Catalogue  of 
Roses,  with  beautiful  colored  plate,  10  cts. ;  plain,  Free 
No.  7 .  catalogue  of  Strawberries  and  Small  Fruits,  Free. 


BERRIES 


STRAW  t. 

RASP 
ELACK  | 

GOOSE 

GRAPES  &  CURRANTS. 

A  superior  nj  ft  MTC  of  all  the 
stock  of  I  JLi  ri  Ill  I  O  good 
old  and  choice  new  kinds. 

The  largest  collection  of  Strawberries  in 
the  U.  S.  Head-quarters  for  the  Cuth- 
bert  Raspberry.  5  New  White 
Grapes.  Illustrated  cab  ' 
cultural  notes,  honest  < 
fair  prices ,  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  Monmouth  Co.  N.  J« 


CUTHBERT 

E.  P,  ROE 


RASP¬ 
BERRY. 

has  the  largest  and 
cheapest  stock  in  the 
■  ■  d  u  ■«.  -os'  mwm  country  of  this  cele¬ 

brated  Raspberry.  Also  all  the  new  and  standard  Rasp¬ 
berries.  Strawberries.  Grape  Vines, and  other  small 
fruits.  Plants  first-class.  Prices  reasonable.  Most  liberal 
oilers  are  made  in  Fall  catalogue,  which  is  sent  free. 
Address  E.  I?.  HOE, 

Corn  wall-on-U  nelson,  N.  Y. 

Gregg  Raspberry,  Snyder,  and  Kittatinny 
Blackberry,  Sbarpless  Strawberry,  First- 
class  Currant  Bushes  and  Grape  Vines, 

ARE  SPECIALTIES  OFFERED  BY  E.  P.  ROE.  A  RE¬ 
MARKABLY  LIBERAL  OFFER  MADE. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  small  fruits.  Catalogue 

free.  A^?rp®’ROE?  Cornwall-on- Hudson,  N.  Y. 

THE  ORIENT, 

Felton’s  New  Mammoth  STRAWBERRY, 

rivaling  the  Sbarpless  in  beauty  of  color,  uniformity  of 
size  and  shape,  yielding  double  the  quantity  of  fruit  under 
the  same  conditions,  fully  equal  in  size  and  quality,  $3.00  per 
doz.,  $15  per  hundred.  Satin  Gloss,  another  splendid 
variety  worthy  of  general  trial,  $2.50  net  doz.,  $10  per  hund. 
Early  Prolific  and  Reliance,  the  best  Raspberries  for  profit. 
All  best  kinds  of  Small  Fruits  and  Nursery  Stock  at  low 
prices.  Catalogues  free. 

GIBSON  &  BENNETT,  Woodbury,  N.  J. 
30 

Acres 

P  F  II  E  U  e  of  others.  Illustrated  Catalogue  free. 
DL1UUL3.  HALE  BliOS,  So.  Glastonbury,  Ct. 


PIG  100  Best  Sorts  Plnnts,  Currants, 

'  Grapes,  etc.  See  our  prices  before  buying 
. .  dCt  '  ’ 


ITIAUI,  IS  THE  BEST  TIME  TO  SET  A*. I, 

1  varieties  of  Small  Fruits  in  the  South.  For  the  best 
varieties  at  the  lowest  prices,  address 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 

W.0dMI\(pT0YKFRsYR  Y .  |s0'&b“ 'fl 

greenhouses.  We  offer  a  large  stock  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
Roses.  Bulbs,  Apple  Seedlings,  Osage  Plants, 

etc.  New  Fall  Price  List  free.  Address 
BAIR  >  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Ill. 

Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue 

To  those  who  wish  to  procure  their  seed  directly  from 
the  grower,  1  offer  my  Vegetable  aud  Flower  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  tree. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

BEFORE  BUYING 

Send  for  my  prices  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Small 
Fruit  Plants,  Strawberries,  Roses,  Vines,  Seed 
Potatoes,  Slirubs,  etc.  Sent  gratis.  Full  of  infor¬ 
mation.  Address  GEO.  S.  WALES,  Rochester.  N.  Y- 

|00i 5oo“”pEAc H  TREES 

of  over  60  best  varieties,  to  suit  all  sections  of  the  country. 
Special  attention  given  to  the  best  market  varieties.  Also, 
100,000  Wilson.  Early  Kittatinny,  and  other  Blackberry. 
Strawberry  Plants  by  the  million,  and  all  small  fruit  plants. 
A  large  stock  of  Apple,  Pear,  Cherry,  Quince,  and  other 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  at  low  rates.  Send  direct  to  the 
Nursery  for  what  you  want.  No  Travelling  Agents.  For 
Circular  and  Prices,  address  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hightstown,  N.  J. 


OUR  CIRCULAR  OF 


BULBS  and  Hoots 

FOR  FALL  PLANTING, 

Together  with  List  of 

PLANTS 

FOR  WINTER  FLOWERING, 

Sent  free  on  application. 

JPETER  HENDERSON  &  CO.J 

35  Cortlandt  St.,  New  York. 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs, 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c„  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs.  &e. 

DUTCH  BU  LBS.— Large  importations  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beautiful 
Hot-house  plants,  Orchids.  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  Winter 
flowering  plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz.,  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 
to  applicants.  JOHN  SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


‘~FOR THE  HOUSE 

MY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and 
all  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden, 
and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and 
sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester^NUfj— 

Autumn 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

1S80. 

Our  Illustrated, 

Descriptive,  and 
Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips, 

Crocus,  Lili- 
ums,  etc.,  etc., 
for  autumn 
planting,  and 
winter  bloom¬ 
ing  plants,  sea¬ 
sonable  seeds, 
etc.,  will  be 
mailed  free  to 
all  applicants. 

Address  D.  M. 

FERRY  &  CO„ 

Detroit,  Mich. 


PSiMTS 

and 


MILLSONSeu  lb  s. 

30^£g|f  all  flowers. 

Mag-mificent  NEW  Era  B8® 

“  jssssiBULBS 

“  HARDY  ^LMTS. 

I  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

xsso.sl Free  -  Free  -  Free. 

V.  H.  HALLOCK,  SON  &  THORPE,  QUEENS,  N.Y. 

800,000  NO.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties.  Among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standaid 
sorts.  Also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long- 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or  wherever 
long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Also  the  two  Celebrated 
Seedlings  of  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear,  Leconte  &  Keifer.  Also 
offer  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to 
suit  the  times.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all 
sections.  Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information,  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 

PEACH  TREES,  a  large  stock.  Also,  best  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc. 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries',  N.  J. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 


Whose  Are  The  Best? 


C? 


S5> 


&vv  1 1 uoc  f\ i  c  i  iic  Deal  r 

L.ANDRETHS’ 


To  all  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds  t 

It  is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  yet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  life, 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  and  character.  The  superior 
character  of  LANDREl'HS’  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  are  not  already  purchasers  of  Landreths’  Seeds 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  by  us  direct  at  reasonable  prices. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Lanilretlis’  Seeds  in  original  sealed 
Packages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


1380.1 
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INCREASE  the  yield;  SAVE  time  and  money, 
by  using 

The  Philadelphia 

Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing;  all  Grain  and 
Grass  Seeds,  also  Fertilizers. 

No.  1,  price  §30,  sows  12  to  15 
acres  per  hour.  No.  2,  (see  cut,) 
-f-fjgd  price  SG,  from  4  to  G  acres,  at  the 
SsSf  same  time  sowing  better  and  far 
g-SS  more  evenly  than  by  hand  or  any 
other  method.  Send  for  circularana 
testimonials.  Agents  Wanted. 
Benson,  Maule  &  Co.,  Mfrs. 
233  Church  St.,  Fhila,  Fa.. 

I  DUTCH!  LILIES,  TULIPS, 

BULBS  HYACINTHS,  Etc.  I 

|  Write  for  Fall  List,  which  will  containl 
Jfc.  V  K  It  i  irriany  novelties  and  all  at  very  low  prices.l 
KIND.  IJ,  C,Vaugha^,45  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago.IllJ 


THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVER-BLOOMING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
post-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  $1 ;  13  for  S3 ;  19  for  S3 ;  36  for 
SI ;  35  for  S5 ;  75  for  SIO ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts.  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 
THE  DINGEE  &  CONARD  CO., 
Rose-Growers,  West  Grove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


ROSES 


FOB  FALL  PLANTING.  Liberal 
Premium  offered  every  order  received  be¬ 
fore  October  ) .  Send  for  circular,  and 
secure  your  Premium  Rose  now. 
WM.  B.  REED,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

100,000  HAN DSOSV5 E  PEACH  TREES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

For  I  150  Acres  in  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees.  I  Estab’d 
1880.  I  Strawberries,  and  all  Small  Fruits.  Price  I  1835. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

( Salisburia  adeautifolia.) 

JAPAN  GOLDEN  RETINISPORA. 

( Retinispora  Plumosa  Aurea.) 

All  at  the  very  lowest  prices. 

I  A.  HANCE  Sc  SO PJ,  Red  Bank,  N.J.l 


GRAPE  VINES  JgJft 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Prices  lower  than 
the  lowest.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name.  EVERETT' 
BROWN,  Blufl  Point,  Tates  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  ol' 

old  and  new  varieties. 
Plants  of  best  Quality; 
at  doz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
Seuil  for  Price  List. 

Address  BUSH  Sc  SON  Sc  MEISSNER, 

15USHI5EK.Gr,  Jdferson  Co.,  Mo. 

iTliTpR  VlXIiS  FOR  fali-  planting. 

WllAJl  f  li  (i  Concord  or  3  Fogois  Vines 
by  mail  for  §1.  Vines  very  (i  up.  Send  for  circulars. 
Address  WM.  13.  REED,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 

TREES  and  WISHES 

PiziMs  and  Bulbs 

BEST^iN- THE  MARKET?'  CHEAP. 

Mailing  a  specialty.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cata- 
loguefreetoall.  27  th  year.  15  greenhouses.  400  acres. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

POT  GROWN.  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD* 

A  Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 

STORES, HARRISON  &  CO., Painesville, Lake  Co.,0. 


*■  •nan  .  i  iIIH.J 


(Established  1849), 

DEALERS  I1V 

PERUVIAN 

Guano 

EXCLUSIVELY, 

170  Front  Street. 
New  York. 


IMPROVED 

BALDWIN’S  AMERICAN 

FODDER  CUTTER 

The  Simplest 
and  Best  In 
the  market. 


Has  only  three 
feed  gears. 

Cuts  all  kinds 
of  Feed, 

Hav,  Straw,  and  Corn 
Stalks  with  ease  and 
rapidity.  Each  ma¬ 
chine  cuts  four  lengths,  and  is 
self-feeding.  Can  be  fed  light 
or  heavy  as  desired.  Nine  sizes 
for  hand  or  power. 


US’”  The  Cut  represents  our 
Power  Cutter,  Ho.  13,  with  Pat¬ 
ent  Safety  Fly  Wheel,  which  in¬ 
sures  the  operator  and  machine 
from  danger,  should  any  for¬ 
eign  substance  be  fed  into  the 
machine  when  running. 

It  is  the  only  practical  safety- 
fly  wheel  in  the  market,  as  It  is 
governed  by  pawls  and  racket, 
and  not  by  friction. 

Our  Power  Cutters  are  espec¬ 
ially  adapted  for  cutting  all 
kinds  of  Green  Forage  for  the 
new  Ensilage  process,  have 
been  thoroughly  tested,  and  al¬ 
ways  victorious.  Recommend¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  Bailey  in  Ms  Book  of 
Ensilage.  Send  for  illustrated 
Circular,  containing  full  des¬ 
cription  and  testimonials. 


C.  PIERPONT  &  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 


HAS  NO 

SUPERIOR 

ADMITS 

IV o  Equal. 


IT  IS  FREE 

From  Litigation, 

IT  ISA  FENCE 

FOR  A  LIFETIME. 


Kelly  Steel  Barb  Wire. 


Patented  in  1SCS  and  licensed  under  all  first  Patents.  THE 
KELLEY  diamond-shape  STEEL  BARB  is  placed  on  the 
wire  without  loss  of  metal,  leaves  no  room  for  moisture  to  rust 
tlie  wire,  retains  its  sliarn  points,  and  saves  fully  10  per  cent 
in  weight  per  rod.  BUY  NO  OTHER.  If  your  merchant 
don’t  keep  it,  send  direct  to  Manufacturers.  Send  for  catalogue. 

THORN  WIRE  HEDGE  CO.,  Chicago,  IH. 


Stout  Proof. 
Storm  Proof 


Weight  Only 

ONE  POUND 

To  the  Eod, 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 


The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  fine 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  3Io.,  U.  S.  A. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWERS 

WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Little 
Giant  Threshers. 
HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 

B.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LiNEC 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness. 
Wagons,  Plows.  Mowers  and  lieapers.  lirliableand  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  vonr  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  CO.’S  ■  •  X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  vour  hardware  nnin  ior  them,  or 
send  to  '  I).  RISHF.E  &  Co., 

Corner  ot  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Popping  Corn  Wanted 

J.  F.  FOLSOM,  98  Canal  St.  Boston,  Mass. 


in  large  or  small  quan- 
' iress 


A  BRAN  NEW  AGRICULTURAL  ENGINE 

for  sale  Cheap.  5x6  Cylinder,  one  of  the  very  finest 
made  witli  Automatic  Stop  Motion  Governor,  Ad.iustable 
Speeder.  Pump,  Heater,  Whistle.  Self-Feeding  Oii  Cups, 
Water  Guage,  Steam  Guage,  Extra  Pop  Safety  Valve,  Hose, 
etc.,  etc.,  one  of  the  very  finest. 

JOHN  McADAMS  SONS,  528  Kent  Aye.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

STTrvTJ  rivrr  a  f\TTV  writing  thoroughly  taught 

Hull  I  XlxXJ-V  U  j,y  mail  or  personally, 
itiintions  procured  for  pupils  when  competent, 
end  for  circular.  W.  G,  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N  Y. 


MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  18  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  3,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDYKE  »£:  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Monarch  and 


Young  America 
CORN  &  f  OB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier, and  wear long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT ’L  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


EO  ft  VST  A  DTI  produce  COMMIS- 
i  OZ  Ui  VV  i1.Cl.U5  sion  merchants. 

Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
for  shinping 


(ESTABLISHED  1845.) 

giving  full  instruction 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  379  Washington  St.,  N.  V . 

Ref.,  Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City. 


/  4=4,4, 
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$1000,  REWARD 

Fop  any  Washing  Machine  that  Will  Wash  Cleaner,  Quicker,  with  Less  Labor  and  Wear  and  Tear  of  Clothes  than  tlxc 

ROBBINS  FAMILY  WASHER  AND  BLEACHER,  RAT’D  OCT.  3,  1871. 

THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  PERFECT  SELF-OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Vo  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes  nor  hard  work  on  washing  day.  It  will  wash  anything  from  a  lace  curtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  can  not  get  out  of  order. 
Good  Agents  Wanted,  both  Male  and  Female,  to  whom  Liberal  Inducements  arc  Offered.  Agents  can  make  from  $10  to  $100  per  week. 


THE  ART  OF  CLEANSING  FABRICS 

Is  yet  but  imperfectly  understood  by  thousands  of  good 
house-keepers.  The  numerous  devices  of  friction  rollers, 
pounders,  squeezers,  dashers, agitators  steam  wash-boilers, 
etc.,  have  all  failed  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  essential 
points,  namely :  The  saving  of  labor,  wear  and  tear  of 
clothes,  or  in  perfectly  extracting  the  dirt  and  discoloration 

WHAT  IS  IT  REMOVES  THE  DIRT  I 

You  may  ask  washer-women  and  house-keepers,  and  your 
answer  from  nine  out  of  ten  will  be,  “  Plenty  of  elbow- 
grease,"  or  in  other  words,  laborious  rubbing  upon  the 
wash-board.  And  such  is  the  case,  for  you  first  rub  soap 
upon  the  cloth,  and  then  you  have  to  rub  it  in  to  make  the 
dirt  soluble  ;  but  does  that  remove  it?  No ;  to  do  that  you 
must  dip  it  in  the  water  and  rub  repeatedly  to  force  water 
through  the  fabric,  again  and  again.  That  is  what  removes 
dirt  after  having  been  softened  by  the  chemical  action  of 
■the  soap. 

The  way  in  which  this  could  be  most  economically  accom¬ 
plished  has  been  developed  in  the  Family  Washer  and 
Bleacher,  which  embodies  all  the  above  points. 

Mechanical  devices  take  the  entire  time  of  a  person  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  wash,  and  will  not  remove  streaks  from 
clothes.  It  is  harder  to  operate  them  than  to  use  the  com¬ 
mon  wash-board.  They  are  constantly  getting  out  of  order, 
and  wear  out  in  a  short  time.  IV itli  all  such  devices,  as  well 
as  the  rubbing-board  there  is  great  friction  and  consequent 
unnecessary  wear  and  tear  of  clothing.  With  the  Washer 
■and  Bleacher  there  is  no  friction  or  wear  of  the  fabric 
whatever;  washing,  baking,  and  housework  are  contempo 
raneous  operations— the  fire  doing  the  washing  and  baking, 
while  the  housewife  does  her  housework.  As  stated,  water 
force  is  what  removes  dirt  from  the  fibre  of  the  cloth. 

A  large  body  of  water  is  required  to  hold  in  solution  a 
■comparatively  small  amount  or  dirt. 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
RLEACHEIt 

•embodies  all  the  essential  points.  First,  we  have  the  desired 
heat  which  expands  the  fabric  and  causes  it  to  discharge  the 
dirt.  Second,  we  obtain  a  powerful  suction  beneath  the 
•clothes,  which  produces  a  rapid  downward  current  or  water 
force  through  and  through  them,  thereby  removing  the  dirt. 
Third,  we  use  a  large  body  of  water,  which  holds  the  dirt  in 
solution.  Fourth,  we  use  but  a  small  quantity  of  soap. 
Fifth,  the  washing  is  done  by  water,  and  not  by  steam.  This 
process  cannot  injure  fabrics.  It  cleanses  thoroughly,  rins¬ 
ing  the  clothes  being  all  that  is  required  to  complete  the 
operation. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHFR  IS  THIS; 

We  have  51bs.  of  metal,  which  attains  a  much  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  heat  than  the  water  surrounding  it,  consequently 
•the  water  underneath  the  Washer  becomes  hotter  and  more 


expansive  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  boiler,  and  is  there¬ 
by  thrown  to  the  surface  through  the  tube  :  ttius  tending  to 
produce  a  vacuum  underneath  the  Washer  at  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler,  into  which  the  water  is  rapidly  drawn. 

As  it  passes  along  the  channels  of  the  Washer,  the  curved 
and  contracted  throats  of  which  prevent  its  flowing  back¬ 
ward,  it  becomes  hotter  and  hotter,  consequently  more  ex¬ 
pansive  and  more  forcible  until  thrown  to  the  surface,  thus 
producing  a  powerful  suction  beneath  the  clothes  through 
which  the  water  must  pass  in  a  rapid  downward  current, 
thereby  obtaining  a  water  force  which  cannot  be  obtained  by 
any  other  method  known  in  cleansing  fabrics.  Thus,  we  get  a 
combination.  FIRST,  WE  HAVE  THE  DESIRED 
HEAT.  SECOND.  PERFECT  CHEMICAL  AC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  SOAP.  THIRD.  FORCE  OF 
WATER— ALL  OF  WHICH  ARE  REQUIRED 
TO  THOROUGHLY  CLEANSE  AND  PURIFY 
ANY  FABRIC. 

THE  IMPROVED  WASHER, 


has  a  perfect  fitting  pipe,  and  is  a  combination  of  metals 
which  does  not  become  sticky  or  dirty.  It  comes  out  of  the 
boiler  as  bright  as  new. 


THE  CAPACITY  OF  THE  WASHER  AND 
BLEACHER. 

There  are  two  sizes :  No.  1,  the  family  size ;  No.  2,  suitable 
for  small  hotels,  restaurants,  and  barber-shops,  boarding¬ 
houses,  etc. 

The  Washer  is  composed  of  metal  and  cannot  get  out  of 
order. 

The  discharge  pipe  is  IS  inches  high,  and  1'4  in  diameter. 
It  throws  water  in  a  solid,  unbroken  stream,  at  the  rate  of 
6  to  8  gallons  per  minute.  It  will  work  in  any  flat  bottom 
boiler.  It  takes  only  3  or  4  ounces  of  soap  in  10  or  12  gallons 
of  water,  and  will  wash  bed  or  table  linen,  a  boiler  full  in  10 
to  15  minutes,  wearing  apparel  in  from  10  to  30  minutes. 
Use  no  chemicals,  only  good  soap  and  soft  water.  If  the  wa¬ 
ter  is  hard,  it  may  be  softened  by  a  small  piece  of  borax, 
which  is  harmless. 

For  Lace  Curtains  this  Washer  is  invaluable.  It  cleanses 
them  as  no  other  process  can,  and  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  injury. 

No.  2,  or  small  hotel  size,  will  work  in  a  flat-bottom  boil¬ 
er  holding  l.‘>  to  25  gallons,  and  wash  of  average  pieces 
from  1 .500  to  2,000  per  day ;  or  it  may  be  used  in  any  smaller 
boiler  that  has  a  flat  bottom  large  enough  for  it  to  rest  upon. 

For  hospitals  this  Washer  is  pronounced  by  the  medical 
faculty  invaluable,  being  the  most  perfect  disinfector 
known ;  leaving  the  fabrics  pure  as  when  new.  By 
bleachers  and  chemists  it.  is  said  to  be  the  most  efficient 
method  of  removing  dirt  and  vegetable  matter  from  fabrics 
ever  known. 


To  such  we  give  a  duly  executed  Certificate  of  Agency. 

We  furnish  descriptive  circulars  for  distribution  among 
families.  Also  large  posters  for  advertising  in  public 
places.  Printed  directions  for  using  are  sent  with  each 
Washer. 

The  retail  price  of  No.  1  WASHER,  in  New  York,  is  $3.50 : 
No.  2  WASHER,  $5.00 ;  No.  1,  $24.00  per  dozen  ;  No.  2,  $36.00 
per  dozen. 

WE  SEND  SINGLE  OR  SAMPLE  No.  1  WASHERS, 
PREPAID,  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
OFFICE,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  also  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  for  $3.50. 

SPECIAL  NOTICE. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  Company,  we  refer  you  to  the 
MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  this  city,  or  to  any 
Express  Company  in  New  York.  Also  to  the  Publishers  of 
the  following  named  well  known  leading  journals,  viz. 
New  York— American  Agriculturist,  Weeklv  Sun,  Weekly 
Times,  Weekly  Tribune,  Weekly  Witness,  Weekly  World, 
Christian  Advocate,  Christian  at  Work  ;  Boston—  Youth's 
Companion,  American  Cultivator ;  Chicago  Inter-Ocean, 
Cincinnati  Gazette,  Andrews'  Bazar,  Springfield  Farm  <t 
Fireside,  St.  Louis  Journal  of  Agriculture,  Detroit  Free 
Press, all  of  ■whom  have  frequently  editorially  endorsed  us 
as  well  as  our  IFasAer. 

From  the  Rural  New  Yorker,  May  8,  1880 "  Lately  we 
had  special  reasons  for  thoroughly  testing  the  character  of 
the  Robbins  Washer  and  Bleacher.  The  test  has  been  fully 
made  up  for  upwards  of  a  month  in  the  family  at  the  Rural 
Farm,  and  has  demonstrated  the  great  merits  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  *  *  *  On  every  occasion  in  which  it  was  used,  this 
Washer  did  everythingthat  is  claimed  for  it  in  an  entirely 
satisfactory  manner.  We  can,  therefore,  unhesitatingly  rec¬ 
ommend  it  to  all  our  readers  who  may  be  in  need  of  a  first- 
rate  Washer  and  Bleacher.” 

From  the  N.  Y.  Weekly  Tribune,  May  19,  1880 Washers 
Again.— We  have  several  inquiries  concerning  the  Robbins 
Washer  and  Bleacher.  It  does  exactly  what  is  claimed  for 
it,  and  is  cheap  at  ten  times  its  cost.” 

In  ordering,  write  plainly  your  name,  post-office,  county, 
and  State.  Also  the  name  of  the  express  office  to  which  you 
wish  the  Washer  forwarded. 

CASH  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALL  ORDERS. 

Remit  by  Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  We 
insure  the  safe  delivery  of  all  Washers  ordered  as  above. 
Money  may  also  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York. 

Send  for  a  sample  and  secure  A  BUSINESS  THAT  WILL 
PAY  YOU  WELL. 

When  you  order  or  write,  mention  this  paper.  Address 


THE  INDUCEMENTS  WE  OFFER. 

W e  want  a  Local  Agent  in  every  town  in  the  United  States. 
We  want  first-class  men  as  GENERAL  AGENTS;  men 
capable  of  managing  one  or  more  counties. 


Bissell  Manufacturing  Co. 

SO  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  II.  S.  A. 


AN  OLD-FASHIONED  KNIFE. 

Made  of  Razor  Steel,  Hand  Forged,  especially  for 
rough  work  ;  blades  very  thick.  No  corners  on  handle  to  wear 
pockets.  By  mail,  postage  paid,  75  cts.  Soft  or 
flawy  blades  we  replace  free.  30.000  of  these 
knives  are  in  use  to-day  by  readers  of 
this  journal.  For  lighter  work  we 
have  knives  of  equally 
good  steel,  50  and  60  cts. 
One-blade,  like  picture,  50 
cts.;  lighter  l-blade,25  and 
35  cts.  Ladies’  1-blade,  25 
cts.;  2-blade, 50cts.  Gents’ 
2-blade  pen,  7  c. ;  3-blade, 
$1.00.  Illustrated  list  free. 
MAHER  &  GROSH, 
Cutlers, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 


Price,  Polished  Brass 


Lewis’  Combination  Force  Pump, 

Three  machines  combined  for  half  the  price  of  one.  The  cut. 
represents  the  three  machines  embraced  in  my  Pump.  $10.00  to 
$12.00  worth  "f  machines  for  $5.00.  My  Agents  are  making  $10X0 
to  $20.00  per  day  Sample  sent  express  paid  to  any  Express  Station 
in  tlie  U.  S.  arid  Ca  on  receipt  of  price.  We  do  this  only  for  a 
limited  period  to  introduce  them  rapidly.  The  Potato  Bug  Ex¬ 
terminator  is  sold  separate,  if  desired.  $1.25  for  Zinc  Tubes,  and 
$1.75  for  Brass.  See  displayed  Advertisement,  in  Premium  List, 
showing  the  THREE  machines.  page  407.  Also  Premium  No.  104.  Send  for  large  Illustrated  Cir- 

,  cular.  Price  List  Terms  to  Agents,  etc.,  to 

$5.00 ;  Nickel-Plated,  $7.00.  ’  ’  P.  C.  LEWIS,  Catskill,  N.  Y. 


THE  BAKER  GUNS. 


Three-Barrel 


Two  Shot  and 
One  Rifle. 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
—choke-bore,  rehounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels.  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $20C.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light, compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

L.  C.  SMITH,  Sole  Maker  of  Baker  Guns,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


CHROMO  CARDS,  10  cts.;  no  two  alike,  with 
•  '  ■  Best  ever  sold,  or 

“  Y. 


name  post-paid ;  stamps  taken.’  Best 
money  refunded  J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau,  N, 
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Chromo,  Gold-Border,  Motto,  etc.  Cards  with  name 
and  Morocco  Case,  10c. 

H.  M.  COOK,  Meriden,  Ct. 


PAINT  WITH 

EMPIRE  RUBBER  PAINT. 

Is  durable,  elastic,  and  has  a  water-proof  surface.  We 
guarantee  it.  Sample  card  of  colors  furnished  free.  Address 

EMPIRE  RUBBER  PAINT  CO., 

42  Cortlamlt  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

SENT  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables, yields, 
=,  IS  JL  I  prices,  profits,  and  general  statistics. 
FREE  I  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


WELL  BORBNQ, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  "and  highly  recommended 
by  the  ‘ 4  American  Agriculturist”  in  the  November  Number  1879: 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man,  horse  or 
stelm  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer. and  very  profitable.  Can  getgood  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pierto  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Eose  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


ftMSHOT 
^“GUN!! 


aThe  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gus 
■  in  the  world  for 
jthe  money.  War- 
('ranted  genuina 

_  _ _ ,  twist,  with  flash, 

licit  Box  irads,  Box  Caps  and  B’nd 
Punch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifla 
for  Bin,  warranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to  ,n, 

James  Bonn  «St  Mon,  Enterprise  Gun  Works,  ‘ 

,0,0  130  &  138  Wood  St., 

Established,  1848.  Bittshnrgh,  l'tt. 

AGrESTTS  WAWTEIJTOK  THK 


SUMMIT 


vilt 

»  ii  #S‘»ve-PIpe  Shelf  and  Utensil  Stand, 

[  ||||M.th e  most  convenient  article  ever  offered  to 
housekeepers.  Agents  meet  with  greater  suc- 
m  cess  than  ever.  One  agent  made  $193  in  15 
days,  another  $»8  in  3  days,  another  $37  in  1  day.  No 
Freight  Charges.  Address  office  nearest  you. 

SUMMIT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

•  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


1880.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


4=4=5 


$1.25  a  Year, 

Specimen  Copy,  10c 
Trial  Trip,  3  months,  25c, 
with  cliromo. 

A  LARGE  16-PAGE 

fitdEsstpated) 

Devoted  to  Floral  and  Honsebold  Topics. 

The  newest  Music  with  each  No. 

— Send  for  Premium  List  to — 

ADAMS  &  BISHOP, 

Box  2456.  46  Bcekman  St.,  N.  Y, 

Send  3c.  for  Specimen  Copy  of  “Fret  Sawyer’s 
Monthly.”  Adams  &  Bisnop,  46  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y, 


Music  Books  for  1880--81. 


Instruct o v  for  the  Reed 
Organ.  Self-instruction  and 


Songs  and  Music  Reader. 
New  Collection  for  Schools, 


BLAKE’S  DOLLAR 

Teachers.  $1.00. 

BLAKE’S  VIOLIN  NewCo1' 

BAILEY’S  SCHOOL 

etc.  Academies,  50  cts. 

Either  of  the  above  post  free  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 

o  A  Three  Cent  Stamp,  J 

I  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages  p— 
““  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  I 

O  Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  — 
and  much  valuable  Information.  Send  stamp  to 

Lu  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO.,  Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

Make  the  Children  Happy! 


NOW  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  this  BEST  ILLUS- 
TRATED  MAGAZINE  for  the  young.  Its  success  has 
been  continuous  and  unexampled. 

REMEMBER,  that  by  subscribing  now  for  the  year 
1881,  EXTRA  NUMBERS  may  be  obtained. 

Send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  Sample 
Number  and  PREMIUM  LIST. 

EXAMINE  IT! 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT ! 

Address  ^he  Nursery  Publishing  Co., 

36  Bromfielcl  St.,  Boston,  Mass* 

Scribner’s  Lumber  &  Log-Book. 

NEARLY  a  MILLION  SOLD.  Most  complete  hook 
of  its  kind  ever  published.  Gives  measurement  ol  all 
kinds  of  lumber,  logs,  and  plank,  by  Doyles’  Rule,  cubical 
contents  of  square  and  round  timber,  stave  and  heading 
holt  tables,  wages,  rent,  hoard,  capacity  of  cisterns,  cord- 
wood  tables,  interest,  etc.  Standard  Book  throughout 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Ask  your  bookseller  for  it,  or  one  sent  by  me  for  35  cents, 

post-paid  G.  W.  FISHER, 

P.  O.  Box  338,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

3  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 

A  PAGE  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUM,  lllus- 
y~v/l  (rated  with  QO  Pen  Scrolls,  Birds,  Mottoes 
Vlt  Ferns, nexoijU  Japauese  Designs  (JAP¬ 
ANESE  COVER )  &  1.00  Album  Quotations,  AM.  FOR 
15c.  6  for  60  cents.  ,J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 

ACENTS  WANTED  to  Sell  thi  NEW  BOOK, 

TARMINB  FOR  PROFIT 

TELLS  HOW  TO 

Cultivate  all  the  Farm  Crops  in  the  Best  Manner; 
Breed,  Feed  and  Care  for  StockyGrow  Fruit ;  Manage 
Farm  Business;  Make  Happy  Homes,  and 
MAKE  MONEY  ON  THE  FARM. 

Every  Farmer  should  have  a  copy  860  Pages. 
140  Illustrations.  Send  for  circulars  to 
J.  C.  McCCKPY  Si  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Agricultural  Analyses. 

A.  R.  LEDOUX  &  CO., 

ANALYTICAL,  &  CONSULTING  CHEMISTS, 

Laboratories)  17  Cedar  Street, 
and  Office,  {  New  York  City. 

Chemical  Analyses  and  Investigations  of  all  Kinds. 

AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY  A  SPECIALTY. 
Analyses  ol  Superphosphates,  Chemicals,  Feed¬ 
ing  Stulls,  Soils,  Marls,  Waters,  etc.,  etc. 
tW  Special  contracts  made  with  Agricultural  Societies, 
Farmers'  Clubs,  Granges,  and  Manufacturers.  _#fD 

REGALIN 

PRESERVING  POWDER. 


New  Books 

OF 

Great  Interest  and 
Heal  Merit. 


Trno  Mnnlinooc!  From  Thomas  Hughes. 

-*■■*■11“  IVi.clIillLI.tJbb  i  Introduction  by  James 

Russell  Lowell.  16mo.  Cloth . $1.00 

Pushing  Ahead.  rI„&  e*  a:  1.25 

Three  of  Us.  &irf*?ry.  f0r.  s.ch.001  1.00 
Through  Struggle  to  Victory. 

By  A.  B.  Meservey . 80 

A  New  Graft.  By  Pansy . 1.50 

Bark  Cabin  on  Kearsarge. 

By  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand .  .75 

Ruby  Hamilton;  w’ik^ws*."  b? 

Marie  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Might  of  Right.  F,™m  ‘  w.R-  £ 

Gladstone.  Introduction  by  Gov.  Long .  1.00 

I>.  LOTHROP  &  CO., 

32  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Catalogues  free. 


9JUST  READY. 

th  CLEARANCE  CAT  A  I.OGUF,  of  Illustrated, 
Standard,  and  Popular  Books  oflered  at  30  to  60 
per  cent  discount  from  publishers’  prices.  Sent  free 
to  any  address.  Send  postal.  ESTES  &  LAURIAT, 
SOL  to  305  Washington  St.  (opposite  Old  South),  Boston,  Mass. 


WORCESTER’S 

THE  STANDARD. 

•’  The  best  English  writers  and  the  most  particular 
American  writers  use  WORCESTER  as  their  authority.”— 
New  York  Herald. 

“The  best  existing  English  Lexicon.”— London  Athenaeum. 


The  Standard  vade-mecum  of  the  correspond¬ 
ent  and  reader. 

WORCESTER’S 

POCKET  DICTIONARY. 

Profusely  Illustrated.  With  Valuable  Tables 
and  Rules.  310  pages.  24ino.  Cloth. 

63  cents. 


For  the  School,  the  Office,  nnd  the  Counting 
Room. 

WORCESTER’S 

COMPREHENSIVE  DICTIONARY. 


Profusely  Illustrated.  . . . 

dices.  608  pages.  12ino.  Half  Roan 


With  Valuable  Appei 
.  .  $1 .75 


For  the  Family  and  the  Library. 

WORCESTER’S 

QUARTO  DICTIONARY. 

Fully  Illustrated  and  Unabridged.  1854  pages. 
Library  Sheep,  Marbled  Edges.  $10.00. 

For  sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  delivered  free  of  expense, 
on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  &  CO.,  Philadelphia. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 
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In  justice  to  ll»e  majority  of  our  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  liave  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing:  wliat  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  44  American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing'  articles  referred  to 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  $1.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition. — All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who.  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  hack  to  Yol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  hacks,  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clnbs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  maybe  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus :  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  he  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Hen  manure  and  Ashes.— “F.  H.  A.”  can  buy 
unleached  wood  ashes  at  10  cents  a  bushel  and  hen- 
manure  at  15  to  20  cents,  and  wants  to  know  which  he 
had  better  devote  his  energies  to  gathering.— No  donht 
the  hen  manure  is  the  cheapest  at  the  rates  stated  for 
most  crops.  Yet  it  would  be  quiet  worth  while  to  col¬ 
lect  the  ashes  too,  especially  for  application  upon  grass 
land.  As  for  night-soil,  it  will  he  time  enough  to  col¬ 
lect  that  when  you  have  exhausted  the  locality  of  hen- 
manure  and  ashes.  Read  the  brief  article  on  “Manuring 
with  Brains,”  in  the  August  No.,  page  302. 

How  to  Preserve  Eggs.— “F.  B.,”  Colorado. 
A  common  way  is  to  pack  eggs  in  barrels  and  fill  up  with 
water  drawn  off  from  freshly  slaked  lime,  allowing  some 
of  the  slaked  lime  to  go  with  the  water.  Such  eggs  sell 
at  a  low  price  as  “limed  eggs.”  Any  method  for  ex¬ 
cluding  the  air  will  preserve  eggs  for  some  time,  hut 
they  will  not  be  fresh  eggs. 

Hessian  Fly  Attacking  Bye  and  Barley. 

— “C.  B.,”  Nemaha  Co.,  Neb.,  inquires,  whether  the 
Hessian  Fly  attacks  Rye  and  Barley.  We  have  never 
observed  the  fly  upon  any  grain  but  wheat,  but  Dr.  Chap, 
man  is  quoted  by  Harris,  ("Insects  Injurious  to  Vegeta¬ 
tion”)  as  saying  in  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  that  in 
1797  they  were  found  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains, 
and  that  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  even  timothy  grass  were 
attacked  by  them. 

How  to  Kill  Canada  Thistles.— “  J.  S.,” 
Henry  Co.,  O.  Canada  thistles  are  easily  destroyed 


Awards  and  Medals:  Centennial;  "  Superiority,”  by 
the  American  institute,  N.  ¥.;  as  “The  Best  Preserv¬ 
ing  Salt  ”  at  the  International  Dairy  Fair. 

Tasteless.  Preserves  Butter,  Eggs.  Cider  with  fullest 
aroma  as  if  fresh  ;  Invaluable  for  Pickles,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
and  on  Salted  Meats. 
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this  date  American  Agricul- 
turist  Building, 245  Broad¬ 
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Specifications  of  all  kinds  of  Buildings  supplied  at  shortest 
notice.  Address  S.  B.  KEED. 


if  one  can  have  patience  to  keep  them  cut  off  as  fast  as 
they  come  to  the  surface.  This  may  be  done  by  putting 
some  root  crop  like  mangels  on  the  ground,  working  in 
it  the  whole  season  through,  and  doing  this  two  years  in 
succession.  Smothering  with  swamp  grass  or  straw  will 
destroy  them. 
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Catching  Gophers. — “H.  K.,”  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  writes:  "I  noticed  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
that  you  ask  for  a  better  way  of  destroying  gophers, 
than  that  of  poisoning  them.  I  am  very  successful  in 
catching  them  in  steel  traps,  the  only  trouble  is  that 
few  people  know  how  to  set  them  properly.  When  I 
want  to  catch  one  I  go  to  one  of  the  freshest  hills  I  can 
see,  and  dig  into  it  until  I  come  to  the  hole,  then  I  dig 
out  the  earth  a  little  until  I  can  see  where  the  hole  forks, 
and  carefully  remove  a  little  earth  from  the  bottom, 
so  as  to  allow  of  the  traps  being  placed  level  with  the 
bottom  of  the  run,  then  fill  up  the  unevenness  around 
the  trap  with  some  fine  earth.  I  build  the  mouth  of  the 
hole  up  with  clods,  and  ten  chances  to  one  that  you  will 
have  him  by  next  morning,  and  some  times  in  an  hour 
or  less.  I  think  this  is  the  best  way,  as  it  costs  nothing 
but  a  trap  and  the  trouble  of  setting  it  Use  no  bait. 

Hints  and  Helps  for  Everybody.— The 

giving  of  a  large  number  of  labor-saving— and  con¬ 
sequently  money-saving— appliances,  has  always  been  a 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  American  Agriculturist.  In 
no  former  years  has  it  given  so  many  as  in  that  now 
closing.  This  we  attribute  to  a  word  of  encouragement 
given  early  in  the  year,  which  we  would  now  in  sub¬ 
stance  repeat.  If  in  the  work  of  the  farm,  the  garden, 
or  in  that  of  the  house,  you  have  found  any  contrivance 
or  device  especially  useful,  no  matter  how  simple  it  may 
seem,  if  it  is  useful  to  you  it  may  be  so  to  thousands  of 
others.  Such  things  are  usually  best  described  by  a  draw¬ 
ing.  Whether  you  can  draw  or  not,  make  a  sketch, 
no  matter  how  rude,  if  the  measurements  are  put  upon 
the  parts,  we  can  make  an  engraving  from  it.  Every 
reader  can  at  some  time  help  many  others  by  sending  us 
sketches  of  useful  devices  for  the  farm,  garden,  etc. 

To  Groiv  Weeds.— Thoroughly  prepare  the  soil  by 
plowing,  harrowing,  and  manuring— all  this  costs  money 
—in  fact  prepare  the  soil  as  if  a  crop  of  roots  or  grain 
was  expected,  then  sow  or  plant  the  seed  of  some  agri¬ 
cultural  plant,  carrots  are  good,  but  turnips  will  do,  and 
leave  the  soil  to  take  care  of  itself.  At  the  end  of  the 
season,  if  there  is  not  a  full  crop  of  weeds  with  seed 
enough  to  stock  the  whole  neighborhood  it  is  not 
your  fault,  for  as  a  grower  of  weeds  you  have  done 
your  part.  The  truth  of  this  statement  is  founded  on 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments,  in  this  and  other 
-countries,  that  settled  this  point  long  ago. 

Warts.— “J.  S.,”  Baltimore,  Md.  Warts  consist  of 
an  enlargement  of  the  papillae  of  the  skin  with  a  thick¬ 
ening  of  the  epidermis  or  scarf  skin.  They  appear  more 
frequently  on  young  animals,  and  affect  various  parts  of 
the  body— the  under  side  of  the  abdomen,  the  mammary 
gland,  the  eye-lids  and  lips  being  the  favorite  seat  of  the 
affection.  They  often  disappear  without  treatment,  but 
in  some  cases  are  quite  persistent.  When  of  the  pe¬ 
dunculated  form  (i.  e.  small  at  the  base)  they  may  be 
readily  removed  by  a  ligature,  or  by  twisting,  or  they 
may  be  snipped  off  with  scissors.  If  the  base  is  broad, 
repeated  applications  of  strong  acetic  acid  will  remove 
them  by  a  gradual  destruction  of  the  epidermis  covering 
the  tumor.  We  have  seen  cases  in  which  they  appeared 
in  a  short  time,  in  large  numbers,  in  young  animals,  on 
the  underside  of  the  body  and  legs,  and  as  quickly  dis¬ 
appeared  without  the  application  of  any  remedy. 

WIUl  Carrot— a  Weed.  — ‘-J.  S.  R.,”  Rains- 
boro.  Ohio,  sends  very  complete  specimens  of  a  plant 
that  is  becoming  very  common  in  his  locality,  and  wishes 
to  know  whether  it  is  a  native  of  this  country,  etc.  The 
plant  is  the  Wild  Carrot  ( Daucus  Carota),  and  is  just  our 
cultivated  carrot  which  has  reverted  to  the  wild  state. 
This,  and  its  relative  of  the  same  family,  the  Parsnip,  are 
among  our  most  common  weeds.  In  the  older  States, 
both  are  very  abundant,  but  the  Carrot  is  the  most  so, 
and  often  whitens  whole  fields  when  in  bloom.  Being  a 
biennial,  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  subdue  as  some  peren¬ 
nial  weeds,  as  it  does  not  spread  by  the  root.  It  pro¬ 
duces  seeds  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  in  this  man¬ 
ner  spreads  very  rapidly.  Each  of  the  little  one-seeded 
fruits,  commonly  taken  for  seeds,  is  provided  with  a 
gr°at  number  of  hooks,  by  means  of  which  it  attaches  it¬ 
self  to  the  covering  of  both  men  and  animals,  and  is  thus 
readily  carried  from  place  to  place.  It  begins  to  bloom 
in  midsummer,  and  continues  through  the  season.  Its 
umbels  of  while  flowers,  produced  in  succession,  are  at 
first  flat,  and  usually  have  in  the  center  of  the  cluster  one 
single  dark  purple  or  maroon  colored  flower.  We  have 
occasionally  seen  plants  the  flower-clusters  of  which 
were  purplish  throughout.  After  the  bloom  is  over,  the 
clusters,  as  the  fruits  grow  and  mature,  become  concave, 
and  at  length  become  of  a  shape  that  suggest  the  child¬ 
ren’s  name  of  “  birds’-nests.”  If  the  plant  is  not  allowed 
to  ripen  ils  seeds,  it  will  soon  disappear,  hence  it  should 
be  mown  while  in  flower,  and  if  the  roots  push  up  other 
flower-bearing  stems,  a  second  cutting  must  be  made. 
Remember,  it  will  do  little  good  to  cut  off  the  flowers 


from  the  plants  in  the  fields,  and  leave  ample  seed-beds 
on  each  side  of  the  roads.  If  neighbors  will  co-operate, 
the  Wild  Carrot  can  soon  be  disposed  of.  Many  may 
have  been  troubled  by  having  their  cultivated  carrots 
come  into  flower  the  first  year;  this  is  said  to  be  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  seed  was  raised  where  the  wild  carrot 
was  abundant,  and  the  seed-bearing  plants  had  been 
crossed  wilh  the  wild.  Of  the  truth  of  this’ statement 
we  are  not  quite  sure,  but  find  the  belief  very  common. 

Some  Things  We  Can  Not  Do.— We  do  not 
propose  to  enumerate  all  the  things  that  we  can  not  do. 
but  recent  letters  suggest  two.  We  cannot  find  situa¬ 
tions  in  the  city  for  young  men.  Aside  from  the  fact 
that  99  in  every  100  young  men  who  wish  to  come  to 
New  York  had  better  stay  away  from  it,  we  have  no  un¬ 
filled  place  in  our  own  business,  and  know  nothing  about 
the  business  of  others.  We  can  not  purchase,  or  tell 
parties  where  to  purchase  farms.  If  we  wished  a  farm 
ora  place  of  any  kind,  we  should  at  once  put  our  wants 
in  the  form  of  an  advertisement,  feeling  very  sure  that 
our  next  want  would  be,  help  to  open  the  many  replies 
that  would  come  to  us  in  answer  to  the  published  desire. 

The  Allantltus  In  Nebraska.— “A.  H.  R.,” 
Willowdale,  Neb.,  writes  that  he  intended  to  try  the 
Ailanthus,  but  hesitates,  as  he  has  seen  a  statement  in 
an  agricultural  journal  that  the  tree  is  not  hardy  in  “  the 
West,”  and  asks  our  opinion.  We  believe  that  the 
Ailanthus  has  not  proved  hardy  in  some  parts  of  Northern 
Illinois,  and  there  may  be  places  in  Nebraska  where  it 
would  not  endure  the  winters.  Upon  the  northern 
limits  of  any  tree  local  influences  make  a  great  difference, 
and  parallels  of  latitude  do  not  serve  as  guides.  The 
Ailanthus  flourishes  in  the  climate  of  Boston,  and  we 
think  that  the  injury  reported  from  Illinois  is  not 
altogether  due  to  the  severity  of  the  climate.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent,  unless  he  meets  with  local  experience,  can 
easily  try  the  experiment,  and  if,  a3  proposed,  he  sets 
the  trees  in  poor  soil,  it  will  be  favorable  to  success. 

Exorbitant  Charges  for  Repairs.  —  “  H. 

C.,”  a  farmer  in  Orange  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes  us  a  long  and 
indignant  letter  upon  what,  he  considers  exorbitant 
charges  for  repairs  upon  farm  machinery.  He  complains 
that  he  pays  the  price  asked  for  a  new  machine,  but 
when  he  needs  a  small  casting  he  has  to  pay  far  beyond 
what  he  considers  its  value,  and  cites  other  instances  of 
extortions.  We  do  not  see  that  it  would  aid  our  friend 
were  we  to  give  the  names  of  the  makers  thus  accused. 
The  makers  of  some  mowing  machines,  at  least,  give  a 
list  of  every  part  likely  to  be  needed  in  repairing,  and 
one  can  know  at  the  outset  the  cost  of  whatever  “  extras  ” 
he  may  need.  In  selecting  an  important  machine  like 
a  mower,  the  farmer  should  take  into  account  two 
things  that  are  often  overlooked;  1st.  Are  the  parls 
needed  for  repairs  kept  in  stock;  and,  2d.  the  relative 
nearness  of  the  factory  or  agency  where  they  may  be  had. 

Pickles  in  Glass  Jars.— We  have  many  letters 
asking  how  to  put  up  pickles  so  that  they  will  look  like 
those  sold  in  glass  jars  at  the  stores.  These  pickles  look 
beautifully,  but  we  can  not  advise  our  readers  to  try  to 
imitate  them  in  all  respects.  The  fine  appearance  of 
these  pickles  is  due  to  two  things,  the  “greening”  and 
to  the  use  of  colorless  vinegar.  The  very  green  pickles 
are  made  so  by  soaking  them  in  a  solution  of  alum,  and 
verdigris.  The  use  of  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  an 
ounce  to  every  five  gallons  of  water,  to  harden  the 
pickles,  is  not  objectionable.  After  the  salted  cucum¬ 
bers  have  been  thoroughly  freshened  by  soaking  in 
blood  warm  water,  and  changing  it  every  day,  until 
the  cucumbers  are  fresh  enough,  they  are  put  into  the 
alum  water  and  kept  at  blood-heat  for  a  day  or  until 
sufficiently  hard.  If  they  are  not  green  enough,  be 
sure  not  to  use  verdigris.  The  vinegar  used  is  called 
“  White  Wine  Vinegar,”  but  it  is  really  made  from  whis¬ 
key  and  water.  Its  only  merit  is,  that  it  is  colorless,  it 
is  a  pure  acid,  and  without  the  fine  fragrance  and  flavor 
that  belong  to  cider,  or  even  to  real  wine  vinegar.  For 
home  use,  cider  vinegar  is  vastly  preferable  ;  but  the 
pickle  makers,  for  the  sake  of  looks,  use  the  other. 

A  Ne  vx  Wheat.— G.  A.  Hisey,  of  Seneca  Co.,  Ohio, 
sends  half  a  dozen  beautiful  heads  of  an  amber-co'ored 
wheat  which  be  has  raised  for  two  years,  and  which 
originated  in  this  wise:  “Three  years  ago,”  he  writes, 
“a  package  of  wheat  was  received  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  sown,  and  proved  worthless.  There  were 
three  heads  so  different  and  apparently  superior,  that 
they  were  saved  and  sown.  This  wheat  proves  very  pro¬ 
ductive,  and  the  flour  is  of  an  extra  good  quality.  It  is 
as  early  as  the  Fultz  ;  the  straw  is  stiff  and  stands  up 
well.” — The  heads  are  large,  bearded,  with  eleven  spike- 
lets  on  each  side,  and  frequently  three  kernels  in  a  spike- 
let.  The  grain  is  amber-colored,  above  medium  size  in 
the  samples  we  have-not  plump,  but  fairly  full.  It 
seems  to  be  a  variety  well  worth  growing,  and  should 
be  tried  both  as  winter  and  spring  wheat.  If  it  con¬ 


tinues  to  hold  its  own  with  other  first  class  wheats,  and  is 
superior  in  some  respects,  it  should  he  named  and  intro¬ 
duced— otherwise  not ;  we  have  many  tolerably  good 
varieties  now,  and  certainly  do  not  want  any  more. 

Pollen  Grains  Carried  by  Wind.— Dr.  Geo. 
Engelmann  shows  the  lightness  and  floating  power  of 
the  fertilizing  dust  (pollen)  of  the  pine,  in  a  statement 
that  pine  pollen  has  been  found  in  the  streets  of  St. 
Louis  during  a  northern  storm,  from  the  pine  forests  on 
the  Red  River  400  miles  away.  Pine  trees  produce  a 
wonderful  abundance  of  pollen,  as  any  one  who  has 
passed  through  a  pine  grove,  when  the  trees  were  in 
flower,  must  have  observed.  The  least  disturbance 
given  to  a  branch  brings  the  yellowish  dust  down  in 
copious  showers.  The  wind  has  often  carried  great 
quantities  of  pollen  to  a  distance,  and  deposited  in  such 
profusion  as  to  give  the  idea  that  there  has  been  a 
shower  of  sulphur.  We  have  on  several  occasions  had 
a  portion  of  the  ‘  brimstone”  sent  us  (and  the  color  is 
not  very  unlike  that  of  sulphur)  from  various  parts  of 
the  country ;  a  glance  at  the  powder  through  a  strong 
microscope  at  once  shows  it  to  be  the  pollen  grains  of 
pine  trees.  If  those  who  are  disposed  to  look  upon  the 
shower  as  a  warning  one  of  brimstone,  would  gather  a 
little  of  the  powder  and  burn  it,  their  fears  might  be 
allayed  by  proving  it  not  to  be  sulphur. 

To  Measure  Timber.— It  is  a  slow  process  to 
obtain  the  number  of  feet  of  lumber  in  square  timber  by 
the  actual  multiplying  together  of  the  three  dimensions. 
All  this  work  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  a  Lumber  and  Log 
Book  by  J.  M.  Scribner,  which  is  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  tables  so  arranged  that  the  measuring  of  lumber  be¬ 
comes  more  a  pastime  than  a  tiresome  mathematical 
work.  For  example,  you  have  a  scantling  by  8  inches 
in  area  of  cross-section,  and  19  feet  in  length.  In  an  in¬ 
stant  it  is  seen  that  there  are  31f  feet  of  lumber  in  the 
scantling.  If  the  timber  is  round  the  difficulty  of  ac¬ 
curately  measuring  it  is  made  equally  easy  by  this  little 
pocket  Log  Book.  For  example,  a  log  with  an  average 
diameter  of  19  inches,  and  45  feet  long,  is  seen  at  a  glance 
to  contain  51i  cubic  feet.  This  is  one  of  the  most  use¬ 
ful  little  books  that  we  have  had  occasion  to  use,  and  at 
the  small  cost  of  35  cents,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all 
who  have  lumber  of  any  kind  to  measure. 

Soap  Boilers’  Waste.— “P.  G.  E.,”  Balt.  Co., 
Md..  writes:  “If  not  too  much  trouble  would  you  please 
tell  me  the  value  of  soap  makers’  waste  ;  it  appears  to 
be  principally  lime  with  a  large  per  ceut  of  animal  mat¬ 
ter,  and  lumps  of  soap  (I  suppose  the  settlings  of  the 
kettles).  The  soap  makers  use  a  large  quantity  of  soda, 
and  it  ought  to  be  a  strong  manure.”— Soap  boilers  waste 
is  a  very  indefinite  term.  It  is  largely  common  salt 
(used  to  precipitate  the  soap  out  of  the  solution  in 
in  which  the  saponification,  has  taken  place),  with  some 
caustic  soda.  It  is  worth  something,  in  all  probability 
enough  to  pay  for  carting  three  miles  and  perhaps  enough 
to  warrant  paying  a  few  dollars  a  month  for  the  product 
of  the  establishment.  The  animal  matter  in  the  waste 
does  not  amount  to  a  great  deal.  The  salt  is  the  main, 
in  fact,  almost  the  only  thing  of  much  consequence. 
Sometimes  salt  does  a  great  deal  of  good.  Sometimes 
little  or  none.  The  commercial  value  of  such  stuff  would 
be  as  indefinite  as  its  agricultural  value. 

Central  Park.— Much  fault  has  been  found  with 
the  details  of  management  at  Central  Park,  for  several 
years  past.  A  step  has  been  taken  in  the  right  direction 
in  the  appointment  as  Superintending  Gardener,  of  Wil¬ 
liam  L.  Fischer,  who  held  a  similar  position  in  the  years 
when  the  park  was  at  its  best.  The  public  will  be  the 
gainer  by  this  restoration  of  Mr.  F.  to  the  position  he 
long  and  ably  filled  as  Superintendent  of  the  garden. 

Drain  Tiles.— If  properly  done,  draining  is  a  per¬ 
manent  improvement  upon  the  farm,  but  it  is  a  paying 
investment  only  in  such  cases.  It  is  not  enough  to  lay 
the  drains  in  the  right  direction,  with  the  proper  descent, 
with  the  proper  outlets  and  well  protected.  The  tiles 
themselves  must  every  one  be  perfect,  in  order  that  the 
work  may  last  for  generations  and  give  no  trouble  in  the 
future.  If  a  tile  is  soft,  being  half  baked,  is  cracked,  or 
in  any  way  imperfect,  throw  it  aside.  Such  a  tile  is  like 
a  weak  link  in  a  chain,  rendering  the  good  ones  useless, 
and  when  once  laid  in  the  drain  is  hard  to  find,  and  very 
difficult  to  mend.  Use  only  the  best  of  tiles. 

To  Break  up  a  Sitting  Hen.— “M.  C.  D.,” 
Falls  Village,  Conn.,  writes:  “I  notice  J.  S.,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.,  tells  how  to  break  up  a  brooding  hen ;  I  think 
my  way  better.  I  keep  100  hens,  and  have  a  coop  four  feet 
square  and  two  feet  high.  When  I  gather  eggs  at  night, 

I  put  all  sitting  hens  in  the  coop,  and  keep  them  there 
two  days,  feed  and  water  well,  and  let  them  out.  and 
find  that  they  soon  commence  to  lay  again.  I  have 
had  the  care  of  fowls  for  15  years  with  good  success.” 
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October  Fair  List. 


-Alabama  . 

STATE  FAIRS 

Arkansas .  . 

Delaware . 

...Sept.  27-Oct.  2 

Georgia . 

. Oct.  18-23 

Illinois . 

Indiana . 

...Sept.  27-Oct. 2 

South  Carolina _ 

Texas . 

. Austin . 

. Oct.  19-23 

Virginia . 

. Richmond . 

. Oct.  22  29 

Industrial  and  IUstrict 

,  &c. 

Am.  Institute . 

.Sept.  15-Nov.27 

■Chicago . 

Cincinnati  Ind.Ex. 

. Cincinnati . 

Illinois  Fat  Stock . 

. Chicago . 

. Nov.  15-29 

Indiana, N.  Eas’n.. 

. Oct.  4-  8 

National . 

. Oei.  4-  9 

N.  Y.  Western . 

■Ontario,  Provineal 

...Sep.  29-Oct.  4 

St.  Louis . 

. Oct.  4-  y 

Cheshire . 

County  Fairs. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 
. Keene . 

Lempster . 

. Oct.  6 

Marlow . 

Newport . 

Wilmington . 

VERMONT. 

. Oct.  6 

Berkshire . 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
. Pittsfield . 

Frankliu . 

Hampshire,  Frank 
lin  &  Hampden.. 

. Oct.  6-  8 

Housatonic . 

Martha’s  Viney’d.. 

. Oet.  5-  6 

Middlesex . 

Worcester,  N.  M  .. 

. Athol . 

Worcester.  West.. 

Danbury . 

CONNECTICUT. 

Hartford . 

Ixillingworth . 

. New  Milford _ 

. Oct.  6 

New  Milford . 

.Sept.  SO-Oct.  1 

Tolland,  East . 

. Oct.  7-  8 

Cayuga . 

NEW  YORK. 

. Auburn . . 

. Oct.  5-  6 

Schuyler . 

Steuben . 

Suffolk . 

. Riverhead . 

Yates . 

. Oct.  5  9 

Burlington . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

. Mt.  Holly . 

. Oct.  12-15 

Somerset . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

Bedford . 

PENNSYLVANIA. 
. Bedford . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

Berks . Reading . Sep>.  28  Oct.  1 

Blair . Mtoona . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Bradford . East  Towauda . Sup.29-Oct  1 

Bucks. . Doylestown . Oct.  5-8 

Burgettstown . Burgettstown . Oct.  5-  7 

Carbon . Lehighton  . Oct.  12  15 

Crawford . Conneautvlllc . Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Cumberland . Carlisl ' . Sep.  25  Oct.  1 

Delaware . Greenw'd  Sta . Sep.  CO  Oct. 2 

Frankliu . t  diambersburg . Oct.  5  s 

Greene . Carmichaels . Oct.  1115 

Lancaster . Lancaster . Sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Lehigh . Allentown . . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Lycoming  &  Cli  i . Jersey  Shore . Sep.  29  Oct  2 

Mercer . Stoueboro . Oct.  5-  7 

Mifflin . Lewistown . Oct.  6-  8 

■Oxford . Oxford . sep.  29-Oct.  1 

Troy . Troy . Oct.  (i-  8 

Union . . Burnetts! own . Oct.  5  7 

Union . Lewisburg .  Oct.  (i-  8 

Washington  . Washington . Oct.  5-7 

Westmoreland . Greensburg  . Sep.  28  Oct.  1 

York . . York . Oct.  5-8 

MARYLAND. 

Frederick . . Frederick . Oct.  12-14 

"Washington . Hagerstown . Oct.  19-22 

DELAWARE. 

Kent. 


Allen . 

Athens. . . . 
Auglaize. . 

Brown _ 

Butler . 

•Carroll.... 

Crawford. 


_ Dover . 

OHIO. 

. . . Athens . 

. Oct.  6-  8 

_ Wupakoiicta . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

_ Georgetown . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

. Oct.  7 

. Bucyrus . 

_ Sept.  .'8-Oct.  1 

. Defiance . 

. Oct.  13-16 

_ Findlay . 

_ Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

_ Cadiz . 

. Oct.  5-7 

. Hillsboro . 

. Oct.  13-15 

_ Mt.  Vernon . 

. .Oct.  5-  8 

. Oct.  5-  8 

. Oct.  5-  8 

. Troy . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

. Port  Clinton _ 

. Oct.  6-  8 

Fulton . 

Hancock . 

.Hardin . 

Harris  >u . 

Ttighlan  1 . 

Hocking . 

Knox . 

Licking . 

Logan . 

Mahoning . 

Marion . 

Miami . 

Ottawa.. . 

Paulding . Paulding . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Perry . New  Lexing'n . Sep.  28-Oct.  1 

Pickaway . Circleville . Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

Preble . Eaton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Putnam . Ottawa . Oct.  6-  9 

Richland . . .  : .  ..Manslleid . Sep.  28-Oct.  1 

Sandusky . Fremont . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

:Seneca . Tiffin . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Shelby . Sidney . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

Stark . Canton . Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

Summit  . Akron . Oct.  5-  7 

Tuscarawas . Canal  Dover . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Union . Marysville . -.Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

VanWert . Van  Wert . Sept.  30-Oct.  2 

Washington . Marietta . ‘...Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Wayne . Wooster . Oct.  C-  8 

Wood . Tontogany . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Wyandot . Up.  Sandusky . Oct.  1.-15 

INDIANA. 

Daviess . Washington . Sept  28-Oct  2 

Elkhart . Goshen . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

Greene . Linton .  . Oct.  4-  8 

Jay . Portland . Oct.  5-  8 

Knox  . Vincennes . Oct.  11-16 

La  Porte .  . La  Porte . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Morgan . Martinsville . Oct.  5  9 

Noble . Ligonier . Oct.  6-  9 

Perry .  . Rome . Oct.  4-  8 

Porter . Valparaiso . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

Stark . Knox . Oct.  4 

Steuben . Angola . Sept  28-Oct  1 

Warrick . Booneville .  .Oct.  12-16 


Carroll . 

Clay . 

Crawford.... 

Cumberland. 

Edwards . 

Fayette . 

Franklin. . . . 

Fulton . 

Fulton . 

Gallatin . 

Greene . 

Jefferson. . . . 

Jersey . 

Jo  Daviess. . 

Lake . 

Lawrence... 

Marshall.... 

Massac . 

Perry . 

Randolph..., 
Randolph. .. . 
Sangamon. . . 
Williamson. . 


Alpena . 

Bay . 

Calhoun . 

Cheboygan . 

Chippawa . 

Clinton . 

Genesee . 

Grand  Traverse ... 

Hillsdale . 

nuron . 

Jackson . 

Kalamazoo . 

Lapeer . 

Lenawee . 

Macomb . 

Midland . 

Newago . 

Oakland . 

Oc<-ana . 

Plainwell . 

Tuscola . 

VanBuren . 

Washtenaw . 

Wexford . 

Violinla  Far.  Club 


Boscobel.. 

Calumet... 

Waukesha 


ILLINOIS. 

_ Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

_ Carrollton . 

. Oct.  19-22 

. Oct.  12-15 

. Oct.  12-15 

_ Galena . 

. Oct.  6-  9 

. Oct.  13-16 

. Oct.  5 

. Oct.  19-22 

....Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

MICHIGAN. 

. Oct.  5-  8 

....Bay  City . 

. Oct.  4-  7 

_ Cheboygan . 

_ Sault  Ste  Marie. .. 

. Oct.  4-  5 

. Oct.  4-  5 

. . .  Flint . 

....Hillsdale  . 

_ Bad  Axe . 

. Oct.  7-8 

_ Jackson . 

. Oct.  4-  8 

....Sept.  28  Oct.  1 

_ Midland . 

. Sep.  29-Oct.  2 

_ Plainwell . 

. Oct.  5-  8 

. Sep.  29-Oct.  t 

. Oct.  5-  8 

_ Ann  Arbor . 

...•’.Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

_ Sept.  30-Oct.  1 

WISCONSIN. 

. Oct.  5-  8 

_ Clinton . 

. Oct.  5-  7 

ristrict.. 
Harrison, 
Jasper... 
Union. . . 


Boyd . 

Christian . 

Imvicss . 

Henderson. . . 
McCracken. . . 


S.  E.  District 


Anderson... 

Abbeville... 

Barnwell _ 

Newberry . . 
Orangeburg. 

Sumter . 

Union . 


Dickinson.... 

Douipuuu _ 

Franklin . 

Greenwood. . 

Harvey . 

J  etferson . 

Linn . 

Miami . 

Montgomery 

Riley  . 

Shawnee . 


IOWA. 

. .  .Agency  City . Oct.  5-  8 

...Mo.  Valley . Oct.  G- 8 

.  ..Newton . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

...Afton . Oct.  6-8 

KENTUCKY. 

...Ashland . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

...Hopkinsville.  . Oct  6-9 

_ Owensboro . Oct  13-15 

...  .Henderson . Sent.  28-Oct.  2 

_ Paducah . Oct.  0-  9 

MISSOURI. 

:.. Cape  Girardeau . Oct.  12-16 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

. Anderson . Oct.  20-22 

. Abbeville . Oct.  13 

. Barnwell . Oct.  20-22 

. Newberry . Oct.  6-  8 

. Orangeburg .  . 

. Sumter . Oct.  13-15 

. Union . Oct.  26-28 

KANSAS. 

. Abilene . Oct.  V-16 

. Troy . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

. Otla'wa . Sept  29-Oct.  2 

. Eureka . Oct.  7-  9 

. Newton . Sept.  29-Oct.  1 

. Oskaloosa . Sept.  28-Oct.  2 

. l.aCygne . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

. Paola . Sept.  29-Oct.  2 

. Independence . Sept  30-Oct.2 

. Mannattau . Sept.  28-Oct.  1 

. ToDCka . Oct.  5-  8 


The  Arsny  Worm.- Prof.  C  V  Riley  read  a 
paper  on  the  Army  Worm  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  in  which 
he  said:  ‘  The  fact  is  demonstrated  that  the  insect 
hibernates  in  the  larva  as  well  as  in  the  imago  state  ; 
that  there  are  several  annual  generations  in  southerly 
latitutes.  and  more  than  one  in  New  England  ;  that  the 
destructive  generation  is  not  always  first,  as  has  been 
supposed:  that  turning  over  a  field  in  winter,  though 
productive  of  much  good  is  not  an  infallible  preventive  ; 
that  a  wet  season  is  not  necessary  to  its  excessive  multi¬ 
plication  and  injurious  manifestations,  as  Fitch  main¬ 
tained:  and  finally.  Ibe  true  reason  why  the  insect  ismore 
injurious  in  or  near  low,  rank,  wet  or  swampy  grass 
lands  is  doubtless  because  such  lands  are  most  often 
neglected  and  not  pastured,  and  because  the  moth  find? 
an  abundance  of  nourishment  in  §uch  places.” 

Feeding  Voting  Animals.— There  is  danger 
of  over-feeding  young  animals  and  especially  with  rich 
food.  Young  colts,  for  example,  are  frequently  injured 
by  having  too  much  meal,  shorts,  etc.,  fed  to  them.  It 
is  better  to  give  them  coarser  food,  even  though  they 
may  not  look  so  fat  and  plump,  as  their  digestive  appa¬ 
ratus  will  not  thereby  be  overtaxed  and  injured. 

A  Farmers’  Club.  -  The  town  of  Bedford,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  Y.,  has  a  Farmers’  Club  which  meets  the 
last  Friday  of  every  month  at  2  P.M.,  at  the  house  of  one 
of  its  members.  This  Club,  which  was  established  in 
1852,  lays  out  a  plan  for  the  year’s  work  by  selecting  a 
list  of  subjects  for  discussion.  This  list  is  printed  on  a 
portion  of  the  postal  card  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Club  uses  in  notifying  the  members  of  the  coming  meet¬ 
ing,  etc.  The  subject  for  the  monthly  discussions  for 
1880— 1881  are  as  follows :  “April,  What  crops  shall  we 
grow  ?— May,  Weeds,  and  how  to  destroy  them.— June, 


Fruit  and  flower  show.— July,  Farmers’  Recreations.— 
August,  The  possibilities  of  100  acres  of  average  land  in 
the  town  of  Bedford.- -September,  Renewal  of  pasturage. 
—October,  Keeping  Fruits  for  family  use.— November, 
Warming  and  ventilating  our  houses. — December,  Sleds 
for  farm  and  road  use. — January,  Farm  dogs.— February, 
Culture  aud  profits  of  small  fruits  in  this  town.— March, 
Annual  meeting,  election,  miscellaneous  business,  etc.” 
We  commend  this  method  of  the  enterprising  Bedford 
Farmers’ Club  to  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  other 
Farmers'  societies,  associations,  etc. 

Feeding  Bran.— In  a  ton  of  wheat  bran  there  are 
54^  pounds  of  Phosphoric  Acid,  and  in  a  like  amount  of 
rye  bran  68jk  pounds.  Rye  bran  is  also  richer  in  Potash, 
hence  for  food  and  the  resulting  manure,  rye  bran  is  to 
be  preferred  to  wheat.  It  is  beyond  question  that  in 
feeding  bran  a  good  part  of  the  profit  is  made  in  the 
superior  quality  of  the  manure,  and  if  the  direct  results 
of  the  feeding  of  bran  pay.  the  increased  value  in  the 
manure  is  all  clear  gain.  Bran  is  an  excellent  food  for 
the  production  of  milk,  and  also  for  young  stock. 

Corn  Smut.- “P  H.  F.”  The  trouble  with  your 
corn  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus  Ustilago  Maydis, 
commonly  called  “Corn  Smut.”  This  fungus  attacks  the 
ear  and  sometimes  the  tassel,  aud  even  the  joints  of  the 
stalks.  It  changes  the  grains  into  large  swollen  masses 
of  a  fine,  dark-brown,  dusty  powder.  The  only  remedy 
is  to  cut  off  the  diseased  portions  and  burn  them ;  if  left 
without  being  destroyed  the  fine  spores  will  propagate 
the  trouble  in  succeeding  years.  Cattle  should  not  be 
allowed  to  eat  smutted  corn  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tities,  as  it  is  found  to  be  injurious  to  them. 

A  Principle  in  Feeding.— All  food  beyond 
such  amount  that  is  properly  digested  and  assimilated 
by  the  animal  is  a  source  of  loss  to  the  owner,  and  that 
in  two  ways :  First,  the  food  is  lost;  and  second,  the  ani¬ 
mal  is  not  kept  in  the  best  condition  for  getting  the 
most  out  of  its  feed— its  stomach  is  overloaded  and  its 
digestive  apparatus  more  or  less  disarranged.  Just  in¬ 
side  the  limits  of  assimilation  is  the  point  to  have  in 
view  in  feeding ;  in  this  way  the  animal  will  have  a  good 
appetite,  and  other  things  being  equal,  is  sure  to  give 
the  best  returns  for  food  consumed.  There  is  a  golden 
mean  in  feeding  farm  stock, which  the  farmer  should  find. 

American  Tea. — Some  time  ago  Mr.  Jackson,  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  for  fifteen  years  a  grower  of 
tea  in  India,  came  to  this  country  and  was  soon  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  importance  of  the  American  tea  ques¬ 
tion.  then  under  investigation  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Jackson  went  through  several  of  the 
Southern  States,  examining  the  soil,  climate,  etc.,  and 
finally  bought  a  plantation  in  Liberty  Co.,  Georgia,  upon 
which  a  number  of  tea  plants  had  been  set  out  some 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  place  was  cleared 
up  and  new  tea  plants  set  out,  so  that  at  the  present 
time  there  are  165,000  tea  plants  under  Mr.  Jackson's 
care  upon  his  plantation.  Congress  has  made  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  the  small  sum  of  $5,000  to  further  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  tea,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jackson  and  others,  intend  to  push 
forward  the  experiments,  and  finally  hope,  and  at  no 
distant  day,  to  demonstrate  that  not  only  good  tea  can 
be  grown  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  but  that  it 
cau  be  produced  with  a  good  profit. 

Action  of  Lime  on  the  Soil.— Lime,  as  it 

comes  from  the  kiln,  is  known  as  caustic  or  quick  linuF— 
the  heat  having  expelled  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime  or  lime  stone.  Upon  exposure  to  the 
air  and  moisture  this  caustic  lime  absorbs  water  and  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas.and  again  returns  to  the  carbonate.  During 
this  reversion  it  decomposes  vegetable  matter  and  sets 
the  elements  of  plant  food  free.  It  is  in  this  power  to 
prepare  food  for  the  growing  crop  from  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil  that  the  chief  value  of  lime  resides. 
The  greater  the  per  cent  of  the  lime  that  is  in  the  caustic 
state,  the  more  valuable  it  is  for  this  work.  The  quicker 
the  lime  can  be  applied  after  burning  the  better. 

Feeding  for  Manure.— “W.  L.,”  Duchess  Co., 
N.  Y.  There  is  no  question  that  profit  can  be  made  by 
buying  steers  of  the  right  kind  in  the  New  Y"ork  or  Al¬ 
bany  markets,  taking  them  to  your  farm  and  feeding 
them  until  the  spring  and  then  selling  them.  There  will 
be  profit  on  the  meat  made  and  on  the  manure  left.  But 
profit  cannot  he  made  unless  the  right  kind  of  steers  are 
purchased.  Thrifty,  healthy,  but  unripe  animals  are 
what  are  needed,  of  a  kind  that  will  fatten  easily.  Thin 
grade  Colorado  steers,  fresh  from  grass,  sell  in  the  New 
York  market  at  7K3}8c.  per  lb.,  and  when  fat  these  bring 
9c.  per  lb.  So  that  there  is  not  only  the  gain  in  flesh, 
hut  the  gain  in  price  on  the  whole  weight  as  the  return 
for  feeding.  There  is  doubtless  a  good  opening  iD  this 
direction  for  an  increased  business,  which  is  done  to 
some  extent  already,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Sept.  9/A, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year: 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26 d's  £/) ism’th 491 ,000  7,840,003  4,661,000  316,000  - -1,181,000 

27d’s/as(m’th407.000  7,861,000  5.878,000  63,000  219,000  926,000 
Sales.  Flour  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  d’s  (Aism’th436,000  28,214,000*  15,930,000  '  212,000  -  2,406,000* 

27  d's  last  m’t  0419,000  25,166,000*  14,181,000*  239,000  -  2,283,000* 

*  Including  forward  delivery, 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat  Corn.  Rye  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  1880.  .491,000  7,840,000  4,661,000  SteilOO  1  1,881,000 

27  days  1879.  .426,500  6,268,000  4,209,000  489,000  206,000  1,287,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

26  days  I8S0.  .436,000  28,214,000  15,930,000  212.000  - -  2,406,000 

27  days  1879.. 485, 000  19,130,000  7,724,000  601,000  14,0001.835,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  bush  bush,  bush.  bush  hush 

Sept.  7,  ’80.  .2,636,742  2,326,245  65,612  15,471  76,976  174,033 

Aug.  10. ’80.  .3,045,607  1,78), 441  46,004  25,283  78,910  202,553 

Sept  S, '80.  .2,687,933  2,512,454  156,458  26,107  759,686  697.668 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Sept  4 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye  Barley.  Oats  Peas • 

bbls  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush,  bush  bush- 

’80.2,543,000  41,867,000  33,150.000  1,134,000  271,000  379,000  836,000 
'79,2.601,000  36,657,000  23,376,000  2,581,000  118,000  319,000  225,000 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Aug.  11.  Sept.  9. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $3  50  @  4  50  $3  25 

"  Super  to  Extra  South'n  3  50  @6  75 

••  Extra  Genesee .  4  60  @  6  00 

••  Superfine  Western .  3  50  @4  40 

••  Extra  Western .  4  00  @  8  50 

Minnesota .  4  00  @8  50 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine .  4  50 

Corn-Meal . 

Corn-Flour,  $  bbl . 

Oat-Meal,  79  bbl . 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White. 

Red  and  Amber . 

”  Spring . 

Corn— vellow . 

White . 

Mixed . 

Oats . 

Rye . 

Barley . 

Hay— Rale,  79  100  »s . 

Straw,  $  100  fts . 

Cotton— Middlings,  79  ft _ 

Hops— Crop  of  1880.  $  Ih . 

old,  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  $  ft 
Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  18  lb . 

Timothy,  18  bushel _ 

Flax,  bushel . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  V  lb 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  $  lb . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  V  ft 

■  •  Domestic,  pulled . 

••  California . 

Tallow,  $  tb  . 

Oil-Cake—  $)  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  &  bbl . .  „ _ 

Extra  Prime,  $  bbl..  11  00  @12  00  12  00  @12  50 

Beef— Extra  Mess .  10  00  @11  00  10  00  @10  50 

Lard.  In  trcs.  &  bbls,  18  100ft  7  50  @  8  12%  8  25  @  8  70 
Butter— State,  18  ft .  18  @  27 

•  Western,  poor  to  f’cy,ft  15  @  27 

Cheese  .  9  @  12 

E  GS— Fresh,  ®  dozen .  12  @  14% 

Poultry— Fowls  18  lb .  10  @  13 

"  Chickens,  ®  $ .  11  @  20 

Roosters,  $  % .  5  @  8 

••  Turkeys,  3*  ft .  11  @  14 

' '  Geese,  $  pair 


.  —  ©  5  05 
2  50  @  3  25 
2  75  @  3  35 
4  75  @  6  25 
98  @  1  14 
90  @  1  10 


_ 4  15 

3  25  @  6  25 

4  25  @  5  75 
@  4  00 
@  8  25 
@  8  25 

-  .  @  5  00 

2  50  @  3  25 
2  85  @  3  85 
4  50  @  6  50 
95  @  1  08% 
90  @  1  08 


S  25 
3  75 

3  85 

4  40 


90  @  1  09 

90  @  1  02% 

48  %@  63 

52  @ 

61 

51  @  55 

51  %@ 

55 

45  @  4851 

50%@ 

51% 

36  @  46 

37  @ 

45 

78  @  84 

86  @ 

89 

Nominal. 

75  @ 

95 

70  @  1  10 

70  @  1  35 

45  @  1  05 

50  @ 

85 

11%@  11% 

n%@ 

11% 

40  @  75 

21  © 

40 

4  @  15 

4  © 

14 

35  ®  48 

40  @ 

50 

7%@  8% 

8%@ 

8% 

2  65  @  2  90 

2  30  <§>  2  35 

1  33  @  1  40 

1  30  @  1  35 

3  @  14 

4  @ 

15 

6  @  40 

5  %@ 

50 

22  @  50 

20  @ 

48 

22  @  50 

20  @ 

46 

15  @  34 

15  @ 

35 

6%@  6)4 

6%@ 

6% 

30  50  @  — 

29  00  @29  50 

14  25  @14  50 

—  @  16  00 

•  ’  Ducks.  pair. 

••  H). . 

Pigeons,  $  dozen . 

Snipe, $  dozen . 

Woodcock,  ^  pair  . 

Grass  Plover  P  dozen . 

Reed  Birds,  dozen  . 

Peaches,  ?!  basket . 

Plums,  $  quart . 

”  18  bbl . 

Apples,  $  barrel . 

Pears,  barrel . 

Whortleberries,  $  hf  bush 
Grapes,  p  case. 


1  12%@  1  62% 
45  @  55 

-  @  — 
75  @  2  00 


75  @  80 

-  @  — 

—  @  — 

65  @  1  75 

7 


28 
28 
12  X 
19J^ 

15 
18 

8 

16 


4  50  @  6  00 


25 
1  00 

1  25 

2  50 


1  75 
7  00 
@  2  25 
@  5  00 


17  „ 

16  @ 

9  @ 

16%@ 

11  @ 

11  @ 

5  @ 

12  @ 

1  12%@  1  62% 
40  @  75 

10  @  14 

75  @  1  50 
40  @  1  75 

1  12  @  1  25 

2  25  @  2  50 
"  @  20 

@  1  00 
@  — 

@  8  00 
@  1  50 

_ @  6  00 

2  00  @  2  50 
1  50  @  3  25 


15 

20 

2  00 
75 
1  25 


79  lb . 

_ 

@ 

— 

1%@ 

6 

Potatoes,  bbl . 

75 

®  2 

25 

1 

00 

@  1 

75 

Sweet,  %  bbl . 

1 

5(1 

@  2 

50 

1 

50 

@  3 

(H) 

Tomatoes,  79  box . 

60 

@ 

75 

25 

© 

50 

Turnips,  79  bbl . 

75 

@  1 

25 

1 

00 

©  1 

50 

white, new,  $  100  bun 

2 

50 

@  4 

00 

2 

IH) 

@  3 

IK) 

Beans,  bushel . 

1 

25 

©  2 

25 

1 

35 

@  1 

85 

Egg  Plants,  $  bbl . 

1 

75 

@  2 

50 

1 

00 

@  1 

50 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  $  bu 

— 

© 

— 

— 

© 

— 

'•  new,  green,  bag . 

1 

50 

@  2 

50 

1 

00 

@  2 

00 

Corn,  green,  100  . 

50 

@  1 

50 

50 

@  1 

00 

String  Beans,  79  bag . 

50 

©  1 

25 

25 

@ 

50 

Carrots,  79  100  bunches . 

1 

00 

@  1 

50 

1 

IH) 

@  1 

50 

Beets.  79  100  bunches  . 

— 

© 

— 

1 

(HI 

©  1 

50 

Cabbaoes  new,  79  100 . 

3 

00 

@  8 

00 

2 

00 

©  7 

(H) 

Onions,  79  bbl . 

4 

00 

©  5 

50 

2 

50 

Oh  2 

75 

Squash  79  bbl . 

watermelons,  79  100 . 

75 

© 

— 

50 

@ 

75 

5 

00 

@18 

00 

7 

(Hi 

@14 

00 

Nutmeg  Melon,  79  bbl . 

— 

@ 

— 

50 

@  1 

50 

Radishes,  new,  79  100  bunch. 

50 

@ 

87% 

— 

@ 

— 

Cucumbers.  79  100 . 

25 

© 

60 

20 

@ 

30 

Cauliflower.  $  dozen . 

75 

@  4 

00 

— 

@ 

— 

An  active  busines  has  been  reported  In  Stocks  and 
Money  at,  however,  unsettled  prices,  closing  up  stronger, 
and  more  oi  less  buoyantly,  with  Money  ruling  excep 
tionally  plenty  and  low  as  to  price,  on  call  or  in  the  dis¬ 
count  form . Real  Estate  has  been  held  quite  confi- 

Luutly,  though  not,  at  present,  in  urgent  request . 

Most  kinds  of  General  Merchandise  have  been  attracting 
increased  attention,  and  generally  at  firmer  rates.  Much 
freer  movements  have  been  reported  in  Dry  Goods,  Boots 
and  Shoes,  and  Hardware.  A  good  demand  prevailed  for 
Metals,  Laths,  Lumber,  Lime,  Metals,  Tobacco,  and 


Groceries . Cotton  has  been  in  generally  moderate  de¬ 

mand,  at  irregular  figures,  closing  more  steadily. . . .  Wool 
has  been  dealt  in  quite  sparingly,  and  has  further  receded 

in  price,  closing  rather  heavily  on  free  offerings . A 

limited  call  has  been  noted  in  Hops,  which  have  been 
quite  unsettled  as  to  values,  closing  in  favor  of  buyers. 

_ Hay,  and  Straw  in  fair  demand _ Seeds,  more  sought 

after _  Clover  quoted  higher. . .  Petroleum  has  been 

fairly  active,  but  unsettled,  leaving  off  more  firmly . 

Naval  Stores  have  been  held  higher,  but  not  very  active. 
.  ..A  brisk  business  has  been  reported  in  Breadstuffs, 
which,  however,  have  fluctuated  widely,  closing  for  most 
kinds  of  grain  and  flour  lower,  and,  as  a  rule,  weak.  Specu¬ 
lation  in  Wheat,  Corn,  and  Oats  has  been  more  animated. 
The  export  movement  in  Wheat  and  Corn  has  been  to  a 
fair  aggregate,  the  Wheat  mainly  of  the  new  crop  of 
Winter.  Cable  advices  have  recently  been  unfavorable 
to  the  export  interest.  More  inquiry  has  been  noted  for 
Spring  Wheat  for  shipment.  New  crop  No.  2  Chicago 
Spring  Wheat  was  received  here  on  Monday,  September 
6,  by  Messrs  F.  Edson  &  Co.  Samples  were  exhibited 
on  ’Change,  for  which  the  asking  price — as  per  sample — 
was  $1.04  per  bushel.  The  quality  was  deemed  very  fine, 
and  the  offering  averaged  60%  lbs  to  the  imperial  bushel. 

. . .  .Corn  has  been  in  reduced  stock,  toward  the  close,  and 
quoted  stronger  Rye  likewise  hardened  perceptibly  in 
price  near  the  close,  on  a  light  offering  and  good  demand. 
New  crop  Barley  has  not  been  in  much  request,  thus  far, 
and  values  have  been  more  or  less  nominal,  as  they  have 
been  for  months  past,  or  since  the  previous  season  ended. 
Oats  have  experienced  frequent  and  radical  changes,  due 
largely  to  speculative  influences,  closing  for  prompt  de¬ 
livery  qnite  heavily,  and,  in  the  option  line,  more  firmly. 
..  Hog  Products  have  been  quite  active,  and  quoted 
dearer,  speculation  continuing  on  a  liberal  scale,  espe¬ 
cially  in  Western  Steam  Lard.  Beef  and  Beef  Products, 
quiet  at  irregular  figures.  Ocean  freights  have  been  seri¬ 
ously  depressed  and  unsettled,  on  freer  offerings  of 
accommodation,  and  a  comparatively  moderate  demand, 
closing  weak,  including  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  5%@6 d. 
per  bushel;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  to  6%@7  d.  per  bushel; 
to  Antwerp,  by  steam,  to  71@8(f.  per  bushel,  and  sail  to 
Cork,  for  orders  for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capacity — 
say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs.—  5s.  ‘id.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs The  visi¬ 
ble  supplies  of  Wheat — embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports, 
in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard — at  latest  dates,  embraced 
about  14,405,400  bushels  ;  of  Corn,  19,183,350  bushels ; 
of  Rye,  665,750  bushels ;  of  Barley,  255,900  bushels,  and 
of  Oats,  1,592,000  bushels,  against  on  January  31,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  30,100,000  bushels  Wheat,  13,100,000  bushels 
Corn,  979,000  bushels  Rye,  4,155,000  bushels  Barley,  and 
3,080,000  bushels  Oats. 

Mew  York  Live-Stock  markets. 

RECEIPTS. 

week  ending  Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep ,  Swine. 

Aug.  16 . 11,356  1  6,657  27,061  24,426 

Aug  23 . 14,049  67  4,582  86,520  25,097 

Aug  30 . 12,883  32  4,716  36,638  26283 

Sept.  6 . 12,994  45  3,961  37,554  31,836 

lotalfor  4  Weeks.  .51,282  227  19,916  137,773  107,642 

do.J'or  prev.5J[eeks'n,225  483  25,108  184,423  119,099 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  week . 12,820  57  4,979  34,443  26,910 

do.  do.  last  Month.. 14,245  97  5,022  36,885  23,814 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month  .14, l&i  87  5,271  84,766  27,096 

Prices  for  beeves  the  past  four  weeks  were  as  follows ; 
week  ending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Aug.  16 .  6%@10%c.  8&@  951c.  9%C. 

Aug  23 .  6%@10%c.  951c.  9%c. 

Aug-  30 . 7  @10%c.  951c.  9%c. 

Sept.  6 . 651@  9«lc.  83f@  951c.  9%c. 

Beeves.— The  average  number  of  beeves  handled  per 
week  has  been  considerable  lower  than  for  some  months. 
The  export  trade  has  been  light  but  is  increasing.  Good 
choice  native  steers  sold  for  9%(o)10)4c.  to  dress  56@57 
lbs.  Poor  to  fair  ones  brought  7%@9%c.  Stags,  old  dry 
cows  and  rough  oxen  sold  at  2%@3,%c.,  live  weight,  and 
7@7%c.  to  dress  55  lbs.,  Texas  and  Cherokees  at  7@7%c. 
to  dress  55  lbs.,  and  Colorados  8@8%c. .  .Milcli  Cows. 
— The  number  sold  has  been  very  small,  as  the  month 
closes  the  tone  of  the  market  is  firmer.  Fair  cows  are 
quoted  at  $30  to  $40,  with  prime  ones  at  $45  to  $55. . . . 
Calves.— The  average  per  week  has  been  below  that  of 
previous  months.  Grassers  and  Buttermilk  calves  sold 
at  2@2%c.;  fed  calves,  3@4c.,  veals  4@6%c.,  and  a  few 
selections  at  6%c _ Slieep  and  Lainbs.-Thc  mar¬ 

ket  has  been  firm  and  fairly  active  for  good  sheep,  espec¬ 
ially  for  heavy  wethers  for  export,  w’hile  that  for  com¬ 
mon  sheep  and  ewes  has  been  dull.  Fair  sheep  sold  at 
4@4%c.,  good  to  choice,  5@5%e.  Poor  lambs  4%@5;4e.; 

prime  5%@5%c.;  extra  5%@6c _ Swine.— For  good 

hogs  the  market  was  firm  at  the  close  of  the  month,  with 
larger  sales.  Western  grass  hogs  quoted  at  4@4%c. ; 
corn  led.  5@5%c„;  choice  lots  of  Ohios,  5%e. 

The  Horse  Market.— The  receipts  are  increasing 
quite  rapidly  and  the  demand  is  more  active  than  for 
months.  Prices  remain  steady  with  a  slight  advance  for 
fine  driving  teams.  A  number  of  fine  lots  of  imports 
have  arrived.  These  animals  have  been  selected  with 
special  care  for  breeding  purposes. 


Prices  of  Feed. 

Cotton-seed  meal .  . per  ton,  *30.00 

Linseed-cake  meal . .  “  3700 

Middlings .  .  “  2100 

Bran .  .  ••  23.00 

Corn-<meal .  “  23.00 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  lb _  3  @8Pc 

Sulphate  of  Potasli  (potash  44  per  cent),  per  lb”  3%@4  V 
do.  do.  (potash  27%  per  cent,  per  lb„  l%@14(c’ 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.S14.00@lt>  Oft 
Muriate  ot  Potash  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb.  2  S.2V.C 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4y@5  c" 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb..”””  4%©Wc" 

Bi'ied  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $40.00@45.00' 

JNo.  1  Peruv.  Guano, Lobos,  ammonia,  standard,  $  ton. .  46i0Oi 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ft  Ion, cargo  M .  56.00- 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone...  55.001 

Mapes  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

d°-  do.  do.  (light  soils),  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

d°-  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  #  1,000  lbs.  20.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Asparagus  Manure,  per  ton .  51.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton .  45.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton . .  .  45.00 

do.  "Wheat  Manure,  per  ton . ”  4s!00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker  s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton.  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Muck  and  Manure  Compost.— Several  in¬ 
quirers  are  interested  to  know  the  proportion  of  manure 
to  muck  in  composts.  That  depends— 1st,  on  the  qual¬ 
ity  and  texture  of  the  muck ;  2d,  on  the  richness  and 
heating  quality  of  the  manure.  If  the  muck  is  quite 
dry  and  pulverulent,  one  load  of  horse  manure  to  five  of 
muck  will  bring  on  a  good  heat  soon  after  the  heap  is 
laid  up,  especially  if  it  gets  a  good  soaking  rain.  But  if 
the  muck  is  lumpy  and  the  manure  stale  and  perhaps 
mixed  with  much  litter  and  cow  dung,  one  to  three  will 
be  better.  After  any  heap  has  come  to  a  good  heat, 
cut  it  over,  add  more  muck  if  you  think  it  best,  and  let 
it  heat  again.  Tankings,  ground  scrap  cake,  castor 
pomace,  hen  dung,  pigeon  dung,  and  many  similar  nitro¬ 
genous  and  easily  fermenting  substances  are  substitutes 
for  stable  manure,  and  may  be  used  in  smaller  quantities. 

Tannery  Lime,  etc.— “  C.  C.,”  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  writes:  “lean  buy  spent  lime  of  tannery  at  $1.50- 
per  2,000  lbs. ;  Gas  lime,  40c.  per  load,  say  30c.  per  2,000' 
lbs.  (latter  to  be  hauled  5  miles);  Fresh  burnt  lime,  144c. 
per  bushel,  say  $3.50  per  2.000  lbs.;  Dry  swamp  muck, 
30c.  per  load,  say  30c.  per  2,000  lbs.,  delivered  at  R.  R. 
station,  £  mile  from  farm.  My  soil  is  light,  sandy  loam, 
well  surface-drained,  but  very  much  run  down  in  fertil¬ 
ity.  I  will  make  considerable  barn-yard  manure  this 
winter,  but  I  want  to  know  which  of  the  above  will  be 
most  valuable,  and  how  they  should  be  used  to  best  ad¬ 
vantage,  separately  or  together.”— We  advise  the  use  of 
the  spent  lime  from  the  tannery,  composted  with  the 
dry  swamp  muck,  and  of  the  swamp  muck  to  compost 
with  the  stable  manure.  These  composts  may  be  made 
separately,  or  the  ingredients  may  be  laid  up  in  the 
same  heap,  if  you  avoid  bringing  the  manure  in  direct 
contact  with  the  lime.  After  the  first  action,  when  the 
heap  is  worked  over,  it  will  not  make  any  difference. 
The  tannery  lime,  we  conclude,  has  more  or  less  animal 
matter,  hair,  etc.,  mingled  with  it,  bnt  has  not  lost  all  of 
its  caustic  character.  If  it  Is  old  and  rather  inert,  it 
will  be  best  to  compost  It  with  both  muck  and  stable 
manure,  as  by  itself  it  would  have  little  action  on  the 
muck.  See  items  on  Swamp  Muck  in  this  number. 


Changing  the  Crop.— The  advantages  of  a  rota¬ 
tion,  either  regular  or  irregular,  result  from  a  number  of 
considerations,  some  of  the  more  important  of  which  are 
as  follows :  First,  different  crops  require  food  elements 
in  different  proportions — thus  potatoes  require  much 
more  potash  than  wheat,  and  this  crop  grown  for  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  years  would  exhaust  the  natural  supply  much 
more  rapidly  than  when  only  grown  with  a  number  of 
other  crops  between,  not  demanding  a  large  amount  of 
potash.  In  the  second  place  a  rotation,  when  managed 
properly,  enables  one  crop  to  prepare  food  for  another. 
Clover  sends  long  tap-roots  into  the  subsoil  which  act  as 
pumps  to  bring  up  food  elements  that  may  be  used  by 
surface  feeding  crops  that  follow.  Thirdly,  as  different 
crops  require  different  methods  of  cultivation,  the  rota¬ 
tion  can  be  so  arranged  that  there  will  he  a  constant 
supply  of  labor  distributed  throughout  the  whole  season. 
For  the  same  reason  the  variety  of  crops  permits  of  a 
better  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil,  the  de¬ 
struction  of  weeds,  etc. 


Time  to  Give  Milk.— The  length  of  time  a  cow 
should  give  milk  depends  somewhat  upon  the  animal, 
her  natural  capabilities,  and  the  food  which  is  furnished 
her.  Some  cows  will  give  milk  the  year  round,  while, 
others  will  need  to  go  dry  for  months.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
better  for  a  cow  to  be  “  dried  off”  some  weeks — four  to 
six — before  salving,  thus  giving  her  time  to  flesh  up 
and  gain  fresh  strength  for  another  season  of  work.  The 
time  thus  spent  will  not  be  lost,  as  the  more  abundant  flow 
of  milk  and  its  greater  richness  afterwards  will  testify. 
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Young  Men  in  F3orticii;ttrre.— From  time 
to  time  we  have  had  loiters  from  young  men  with  tastes 
for  horticultural  pursuits,  asking  where  they  could  go 
for  instruction  in  the  propagation  of  plants  and  other 
matters  relating  to  plant  culture.  Generally  we  have 
not  been  able  to  aid  such  applicants,  but  at  present  we 
know  of  an  opening  where  the  proper  applicant  can 
receive  such  instruction.  Address  “Horticulturist,” 
care  of  the  Editor  of  the  American  Agriculturist. 

Moore’s  Early  Grape. — A  basket  of  this  recent¬ 
ly  introduced  grape  was  received  September  6tli,  from 
the  originator,  Mr.  John  B.  Moore,  of  Concord,  Mass. 
The  condition  of  the  fruit  demonstrated  its  poor  carry¬ 
ing  quality.  The  berry  is  very  large,  the  clusters  medium 
and  compact,  the  flavor  good.  It  drops  from  the  cluster 
somewhat  and  bruises  easily,  quite  as  easily  as  the  Con¬ 
cord,  we  should  judge,  but  is  doubtless  one  of  the  valua¬ 
ble  early  grapes  for  private  planting  on  a  small  scale. 

Prizes  at  Fairs  for  Trotting  Horses.— 

Without,  saying  a  word  in  favor  of  the  offering  of  prizes 
for  mere  speed,  by  our  Agricultural  Societies,  we  cannot 
but  commend  a  common  sense  suggestion  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  “National  Association  of  Trotting-horse 
Breeders.”  Instead  of  offering  prizes  for  “  Roadsters,” 
“Horses  of  all  Work,”  etc.,  when  the  great  point  is' trot¬ 
ting  ability,  he  suggests  that  prizes  be  offered  for  “Stan¬ 
dard-bred  Trotters,”  which  are  registered.  The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Societies  would  thus  aid  the  horse-men  in  establish¬ 
ing  the  American  trotting  horse  as  a  distinct  breed, 
which  they  are  now  taking  the  proper  course  to  ac¬ 
complish — nest  to  performance,  pedigrees  cannot  be  too 
highly  esteemed. 

Keeping  Cider  Sweet.— The  methods  usually 
resorted  to,  to  prevent  fermentation  in  cider,  like  adding 
mustard  seeds,  suspending  a  piece  of  lean  beef, .the  use 
of  Sulphide  of  Lime,  all  add.  more  or  less,  a  disagreeable 
flavor  to  the  cider.  The  Preserving  Powder,  advertised 
in  another  column  has  the  advantage  of  imparting  no 
flavor  while  it  is  efficient  and  active. 

Catalogues  Received. 

The  following  are  the  special  autumn  catalogues  that 
have  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press : 

NURSERYMEN. 

Baird  &  Tuttle,  Bloomington,  Ill.  Agents  for  the 
Bloomington  Nurseries.  A  fall  wholesale  list. 

Charles  Black  &  Bro.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.— A  special 
strawberry  list ;  also  peaches  and  apples. 

Everett  Brown,  Bluff  Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y.— A  spe¬ 
cial  grape  catalogue,  offering  the  standard  varieties. 

Bush&  Son  &  Meissner, Bns'iberg.Mo., besides  agrape 
catalogue,  issue  a  special  list  of  novelties  which  contain, 
among  other  new  things,  the  remarkable  seedlings  of  Mr. 
Rommel.  This  firm  has  established  nurseries  in  Europe 
to  supply  the  demand  for  American  varieties. 

John  S.  Collins,  Moorestown,  N.  J., — An  illustrated 
catalogue  of  small  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

Ellwanger  &  Barry,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Their  autumn 
lists  coutain  strawberries  and  small  fruits  generally  ;  also 
a  new  pear,  the  Frederick  Clapp,  is  figured  and  de¬ 
scribed. 

G.  H.&J.H.  Hale,  South  Glastonbury,  Conn. — A  straw¬ 
berry  catalogue,  with  a  number  of  new  varieties. 

A.  Hance  &  Son,  Red  Bank,  N.  J.— A  special  straw¬ 
berry  catalogue,  with  an  interesting  treatise  on  culture. 

T.  S.  Hubbard,  Fredonia,  N.  Y. — Grape  vines  and 
other  small  fruits,  with  a  colored  plate  of  the  Prentice 
grape. 

G.  S.  Josselyn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— A  full  stock  of  small 
fruits. 

John  B.  Moore.  Concord,  Mass.  A  catalogue  of  small 
fruits,  “  Moore’s  Early”  grape,  asparagus,  etc. 

T.  V.  Munson,  Dennison,  Texas.— General  nursery 
stock,  with  Southern  specialties. 

J.  H.  Ricketts.  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  sends  detailed  de¬ 
scriptions  of  several  of  his  new  seedlings. 

E.  P.  Roe,  Cornwall,  N.  Y.— His  catalogue  of  small 
fruits  is  as  full  as  usual,  and  always  interesting  reading. 

John  Van  Loon,  New  Amsterdam.  Wis.— A  choice 
collection  of  small  fruits,  some  specialties  in  seed,  with 
the  American  Agriculturist  as  a  premium. 

G.  Zimmerman  &  Sons.  Buffalo,  N.  Y.— A  very  full 
list  in  all  departments.  The  "Catalogue  of  the  Pine  Hill 
Nurseries”  is  a  neat  one  in  many  respects. 

SEEDSMEN  AND  FLORISTS. 

J.  Lewis  Child,  Queens,  N.  Y.— Catalogue  of  Dutch 
and  other  bulbs. 

D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  Detroit, Mich.— Catalogue  of  bulbs, 
greenhouse  plants,  and  seeds  for  autumn  planting. 

J.  M.  Thorburn  &  Co..  15  John  street.  New  York.— 
A  bulb  catalogue :  one  of  the  fullest  we  have  received 
this  year;  illustrated. 

James  Vick.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  in  the  form  of  a  floral 
guide,  issues  a  very  handsome  bulb  catalogue:  also 
greenhouse  plants,  seeds  for  fall  planting,  winter  bou¬ 
quets.  and  various  florist’s  supplies. 

MACHINERY,  LIVE  STOCK.  AND  MISCELLANEOUS. 

Arad  Barrows,  Jr.,  1403  South  Front  street.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.— Price-list  of  wrought  iron  field,  lawn  and 
garden  rollers. 

James  Beggs. — Steam  engines,  portable  forges,  etc. 

Jacobs  Brothers,  Columbus,  O.— Machinery  and 
evaporators  of  sorghum. 


George  W.  Taft,  Abbington,  Conn. — Road  sprinklers. 
Joseph  Harris,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — Cotswold  sheep  and 
Essex  pigs. 

J.  C.  Vaughan,  Chicago,  Ill. — Dried  flowers,  grasses, 
baskets,  etc. 

FOREIGN  CATALOGUES. 

F.  C.  Hememann,  Erfurt,  Prussia.— A  special  catalogue 
of  new  seeds. 

B.  Fadder  &  Jahn,  Berlin,  Prussia.— Papers  for  bou¬ 
quets  and  for  fruit  plates:  interesting  as  showing  what 
an  immense  trade  there  is  in  such  articles. 

Francis  Morton  &  Co.,  Liverpool,  England. — A  large 
and  well  illustrated  catalogue  of  agricultural  iron  work, 
including  fencing  and  gates  of  many  kinds,  stack  roofs, 
iron  buildings,  churches,  etc. ;  showing  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  iron  is  employed  for  such  purposes  in  England. 

The  Farmer’s  Me  and  Account  Bool 

How  deep,  how  much,  etc.,  etc.,  to  sow  or  plant  TO  different 
articles,  and  the  fertilizers  required.  Systematic  farming, 
gardening,  and  accounts.— Highly  commended  byEx.-Gov. 
Horatio  Seymour  and  the  agricultural  schools.  Price  $1.25, 
and  sold  by  booksellers  generally.  NATIONAL  BLANK 
BOOK  CO.,  00  &  OS  Duane  St..  New  York. 

THEODORE  SCHUSTER, 

419  Herkimer  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

SOLICITS  ORDERS  FOR 

SEEDS  OF  ALL  KINDS,  APPLE  AND 
PEAR  STOCKS,  Etc., 

For  account  of  MR.  I.  W.  WUNDERLICH,  in  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  Germany,  and  also  asks  for 

Offers  of  American-Grown  Seeds  for  Export. 


THE  POPULAR  PRICE  LIST  OF 

Winter  &.  Spring  I  FALL 

Itt" 

HORTICULTURAL  COMMODITIES 

FREE  TO  ALL. 

A,  D.  COWAN  &  CO., 

jSEED  W^kEpOQ^E, 

114  Chambers  St.,  New  York. 


A 


CHOICE  LOT  OF  PEACH.  APPLE,  AND 

_  other  Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  Bottom  Prices.  Price 
list  free.  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


METROPOLITAN^AGRft 
CULTURAL  WORKS. 

Farm  Implements 

and  Fertilizers. 

No.  1  Peruvian  Guano  t 

Standard.  No.  1  Peruvian, ‘Lbbos 
brand.— Itussel  Coe’s  Super¬ 
phosphate  of  Dime.  < 

Complete  Manures, 
Metropolitan  Fertilizer, 
Pure  Ground  Bone. 

Sold  at  lowest  trade  price,  by  the  ton 
or  cargo.  Send  for  18S0  Pamphlet. 
H.  B.  GRIPPING, 

No.  70  Cortlandt  Street, 
New  York  City. 


JOSEPH  PI  LLOTT*S 
^  STEEL**  PENS. 


Cold  Medal,  Paris,  I87C. 
The  Favorite  Numbers,  303,  404,  332, 
351,  170,  and  his  other  styles. 

Sold  throughout  the  World. 


SEND  FOR 


SAMPLE.  AND  SEE. 


A  WATCH 

OE 

PEN  KNIFE. 

A  BUTTER  DISH 

OE 

CORN  MILL. 

A  HORSE  RAKE 

OE 

POCKET  BOOK. 

A  BUTTER  KNIFE 

OE 

DICTIONARY. 

A  RAZOR 

OE 

SEWING  MACHINE. 

We  offer  nearly  100  different  artieles,  all  valuable,  to  those  who  will  make  up  clubs  of  Trial  Subscribers  to 
The  LIVE  PATRON,  a  sixteen-page  64-column,  handsomelyprinted  paper. 

The  Best  Farm  and  Family  Weekly 

In  the  country.  It  is- pasted  and  trimmed,  is  handsome  and  attractive,  and  it  is  easy  work  to  get  subscribers,  as  the 
price  is  a  mere  trifle. 

13  Weeks  for  Only  35  Gents 

AND  A  PREMIUM  FREE  TO  EVERY  SUBSCRIBER. 

We  give  premiums  for  clubs  of  al  1  si7.es,  from  2  to  200.  No  trash  on  our  premium  list,  and  the  paper  is  strictly 
first-class.  Liberal  inducements,  also,  to  subscribers.  It  will  pay  you  well  to  try. 

B  -aw  Now  is  the  time  for  this  work.  Send  your  name  and  address  at  once  for  sample 
B  I  9.  □  cony  and  complete  premium  list,  which  will  he  sent  fr«e.  Address 

LIVE  PATRON,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
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Splendid 
Scroll  Saw. 


Every  one  who  reads  this 
to  send  us  his  address 
for  a  free  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Crandall’s 
BLOCKS,  TOYS  " 
GAMES.  BIL¬ 
LIARD  ETTE, 


SCROLL  SAWS,  and  SCROLL  SAW  DE 
SIGNS.  Most  complete  list  ever  belore  presented  to 
the  public.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Agents  Wanted. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  Sole  General  Agents,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Whistling  Locomotive. 
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NE  PLUS  ULTRA 

AUTOMATIC  WINDMILLS, 

Ten  feet  diameter  of  wheel; 
one  horse  power  ;  machine 
made  of  best  iron,  oak  and 
bass  wood ;  patent  duplex 
compensating  regulator  and 
stroke  ;  the  crowning  perfection 
of  wind  engine,  securing  steady 
running  in  all  winds  and  adapting 
stroke  to  elevation  and  quan¬ 
tity  of  water  icquired.  Of  sim¬ 
ple  and  solid  construction,  not 
liable  to  derangements:— has  no 
traps,— is  elegant,  effective  and 
durable :  packed  for  shipment  in 
twelve  cubic  f  et:  gross  weight 
400  lbs  Are  eapab'e  of  working  a 
pump  of  8-inch  cylinder,  raising 
water  50  feet  through  inch  pipe,  or  75  feet  with  2X  inch 
pump  and  1  %  inch  pipe,  or  125  feet  with  2  inch  pump,  in 
abundance  for  any  farm  or  for  two  or  three  houses,  war¬ 
ranted  to  be  in  no  respect  inferior  to  any  other  mill  in  the 
market  or  money  will  be  refunded  in  every  case.— P.  S.— 
Either  postal  order  or  cash  must  accompany  all  orders,  or 
endorsement  of  responsible  merchant  of  same  town.  Price 
$50.00.  less  $5  drawback  to  cover  freights. 

KEWANEE  lU’F’G  CO.,  35  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

H  ALL AD AY 

STANDARD  W5ND  MILL. 

VICTORIOUS  AT 

Phila.,  1876— Paris,  1878. 

25  Years  ill  Use. 

GUARANTEED  SUPERIOR 

To  any  other  Windmill  Made. 

17  Sizes— 1  Man  to  45  Horse  Power, 

Adopted  bn  the  lending  If.  R.  Co.'s  and 
by  the  U.  *’.  Gnrt.  at  Forts  and 
Garrisons. 

$3,500,000  worth,  now  ill  Use. 
Send  for  Catalogue  “  A.” 

U.  S.  Wind  Engine  &,  Pump  Co., 

Batavia,  Ill. 

We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger's  Im¬ 
proved  $20.00  double  Feed  Grinder,  which 
Is  operated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a 
novel  and  perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  stock  and  house  use. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for 
catalogue  B.  Branch  Factory  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  B«  WINGER.* 

Successor  to  bTOVtfR  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  U»  S»  A* 

The  IROPI  DUKE  WIMD 
MILL  is  the 

Best  and  Cleanest 

for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regu¬ 
lating.  Will  pump  with  less 
wind  than  any  mill  ever  mnde. 

Will  Dot  shrink,  warp,  split,  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  stand  more  work 
than  any  mill  extant, 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GIL.BERT  &  CO., 

Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 

The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 


POWEUi  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan.  Ill. 


Porous  Brain  Tile. 


2  to  7  inches  VENT.  For  Prices  address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna,  Del. 


-  HOLLERS. 


WROUGHT  IRON  t 
FIELD  &  CARDEN! 

I  manufacture  a  full  assortment  of  these  articles  of 
wrought  boiler  iron.  On  exhibition  at  Pennsvlvania  State 
Agricultural  Fair,  F  to  10  For  Sale  by  JAMES  C.  HAND 
&  CO.,  Market  Street,  or 

ARAD  BARROWS,  Jr., 

No.  1403  South  Front  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AGENTS  WANTED 


EVERYWHERE  to 
sell  the  best  Fami¬ 
ly  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair 
of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work 
for  which  there  is  alwavs  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


Fit  all  drill  boots,  run  level,  cut/*®* 
bottom  furrows,  cover  with  mellow  soil, 
and  instead  of  crowding  the  seed  into 
narrow  rows  but  one  inch  in  width , 
scatter  it  4,  and  5  inches ;  the  plants 
thus  stauding  wider  apart,  have  more 
~ "  M  TO  STOOL,  derive  more 
nourishment  from  the  soil,  be¬ 
come  more  vigorous,  and  pro- 
—  duce  be  t ter  developed 
average  heads. 

Send  for  Illustrated 
Circular  with  Testimonials  to 


As  ye  sow,  so  shall  ye  reap. 


J,  A.  JONES.Wilmington,  Dei, 


“  I  was  in  my  brother  Tom’s  wheat  about  a  week  ago,  and 
I  really  believe  there  is  one-third  more  wheat  where  it  was 
drilled  with  your  points.  Tom  told  me  he  had  measured 
some  rows  and  found  sixty-three  heads  in  the  same  length 
of  row,  against  forty-two  of  the  old  way  of  drilling.” 

H.  CLAYTON  (Pres.  Citizens’  Nat.  Bank  of 

Middletown,  Del.,  and  farmer). 

“  I  got  five  bushels  to  the  acre  more  wheat  where  I  drilled 
with  your  points  than  with  the  old  style.  I  gave  them  a  fair 
test,  showing  you  no  favor.” 

JOSHUA  CLAYTON,  Jr„  Mt.  Pleasant,  Del. 

“There  were  less  small  heads  where  1  sowed  with  your 
shovels.”  ALEX.  UNDERWOOD,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa 

“I  never  cut  such  grain  before.  I  can  not  keep  from 
praising  your  points.”  A.  H.  MARR,  Milton,  Pa. 

“  Have  made  the  finest  crop  reaped  since  I  have  had  the 
farm  in  hand.”  LLOYD  LOWNDES,  Easton,  Md. 

Chewsville,  Washington  Co.,  Md.,  Sept.  8, 1880. 

“  I  started  two  sets  of  your  points  in  my  fields  to  day 
(Nos.  4  and  5 1,  and  had  eighteen  visitors  to  see  them  work; 
you  should  have  been  here  to  hear  the  praise ;  they  worked 
to  a  etiarm.  I  would  no  more  think  of  going  back  to  the 
narrow  points,  than  I  would  to  the  wooden  mould-hoard.” 

N.  SENER. 

Lewistown,  Mifflin  Co.,  Pa.,  Sept.  6, 1880. 

“  The  No.  8  points  work  splendidly.  My  farmer  and  neigh¬ 
bors  who  saw  them  at  work,  are  all  very  much  pleased  with 
them."  W.  C.  BRATTON. 

Unionville,  Frederick  Co.,  Md.,  Sept.  4, 1SS0. 

“  I  started  the  points  to-day ;  am  well  pleased  with  the 
result  so  far.”  WM.  W.  BOONE. 

“NEW” 

Hydraulic  Ham! 

The  only  Horizontal  Ram  made.  Will  do  good 
work  on  light  fall.  Send  for  circular. 

ISAAC  B.  MIIiUINGTON  «fc  CO.,  Chester,  Pa. 

Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  nay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1870. 

I  seeded  8,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines _ The 

stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  J.  Wbymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  111.,  Dec.  4,  1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres.  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  .In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  anv  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moobe. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co,, 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Faiif  Mill. 

The  best  mill  in  the 
world.  Jt  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stun 
from  wheat.  Is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax, 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  lias  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List. 
Liberal  discount  to  deal¬ 
ers. 

STEPHEN  FREEMAN  &  SON, 

Racine,  W  Is. 


CENTENI4L  AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AN0 
LL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  11878. 

"  10  T°  ,2^-PR,C!^ 

hitgiT 

Iequ'ris  LESS SisT 

Afi/WCSS  FOR  WS.WVK1C 
Ip  K, DiIDfRICK.il  CO.  ALBANY!  NX 


E.  RANSOM,  3)  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y.  CITY. 
Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  &  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

For  full  description,  send 
for  illustrated  catalogue 
and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcheh  &  Taylob 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER, 

Tile  Best  Feed  Cutter 
in  the  World. 

The  only  one  that  runs 
light  enough  for  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular,  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paper  when  you  write. 

DAVID  LAWTON, 

Manufacturer,  Racine,  Wis. 


Our  “A.  B.  C,”  Corn  Sheller 

AND 

“Common  Sense”  Cutter 

For  Hay  and  Stalks— have  taken  the  highest  pre¬ 
miums  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 


A.  IS.  coni’,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 

SEDGWICK  BROS 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  in  use.  Being  a 
stronu  net- work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try, as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  is  just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisera,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  In  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  it  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iroD  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  in  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  ad¬ 
dress  SEDGWICK.  BROS.,  Richmond,  Ind. 


GALVANIZED 

CABLE  FENCE  STRAUB. 

The  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  the  test 
of  lime, 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  14  N.  5th  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


STEEL  WIRE  HAY  RAIS. 


IMPROVED  WIRE  RAV’D. 


Patented  Oct.  3, 1876.  Jan.  9, 1877. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  BAVD. 

Patented  March  10, 1868.  Reissued  March  23,  1869. 

ADJUSTABLE  WIRE  BAND. 


Patented  June  29,  1880. 

MADE  OF  THE  BEST  SELECTED  STEEL  WIRE. 

The  strongest  and  most  convenient  Hay  Bands  ever 
offered. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Address 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire 
Nettings  and  Sheep  Fencing.  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel-Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

422  West  Street,  New  York  City. 


1880.] 
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HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID 

BUTTER  COLOR! 


Has  taken  Thirty  Highest  Prizes,  three 
Id  Medals  at  World’s  Fairs.  Ispre- 

_ ed  in  vegetable  oil,  used  to  color  the  finest 

Butter  madein  Europe,  and  fast  supersed- 
'oring  in  America.  I>. 


ig  all  other  coloring  in  America,  Does  not 
tlor  the  buttermilk,  makes  butter  beautiful, 
,  .really  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali 
used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions 


gists  or  dealers.  HANSEN’S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR 

RENNET:  No  Manufacturer  or  Repacker  of  Butter  can  aflord  to  neglect  these  Danisnp: 

HANG  PRESSES  and  SELF-BAND  AGIN  G  CHEESE  HOOPS:  All  royalties  paid  by  us. 
<*625  CASH  PREMIUMS  at  late  International  and  State  Dairy  Fairs  for  very  test  Apparatus  for 
Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  Acid  Butter-milk,  and  Skim  Milk  saved— “ ANTf-HUFF n 
EXTRACT,  a  great  success,  makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  Send  for  new  Circular. 

5  6  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  Little  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  and  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis, 

REID’S 

Creamery. 

The  simplest,  best,  and  most  con¬ 
venient  yet  invented. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Send  for  circular  to 
A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St., 

_ _ _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879;  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  he  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
the  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

c.  II.  R.  TRIKBELS,  316  Race  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 


the  world. 
Neither  have 
any  equals.*  >ver 
fillO.OUU  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 
Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 


1 

|| !  I  and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 

' :  I  trial  will  convince  any  one  ol  me  fact, 

if  ||  Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 

I®  if  Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’G  CO. .  Toledo,  Ohio. 

NOVELTY  INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surelv.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  30 .00,  ready  for 
shipment. 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO¬ 
MOTHER.  Price,  S8.30, 
ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  pa  tieulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange.  .  J. _ _ 

-iwtsww.  OWNERS  of  HORSES  and  MULES: 
v.  l)j  you  wish  a  Collar  that  is  Cooling.  Soft. 

Y'  Pliable,  and  Durable.  That  will  never  iujure, 
hut  will  allow  to  heal  up,  any  gall  from  bail 
Collars?  Send  for  a  sample  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Patent  Moss  Collar,  and  stale  size 
wanted.  Pr.ce  .$3.00, 

Address : 

r  Patent  Moss  Collar  Factory, 


Abbeyville,  La. 


BUGGIES 


MUTH’S 

_A.11  Metal  Honey 

EXTRACTOR. 

Has  only  to  be  used  to  be 
appreciated.  Every  Bee-Keep¬ 
er  should  send  formy  circular 
giving  details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  Honey.  CHAS.  F. 
MUTH,  No.  976  Central  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


J2?*  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives?  Honey  Extractors?  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes?  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture.  Nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card  .written  plainly,  to 
A*  I#  liOOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LIAUTAIJI),  M.W.V.S., 

Dean  of  the  Faculty. 


for  the  TRADE.  Tehritoiiy  given. 
ENTERPRISE  CARRIAGE  CO., 
Cincinnati,  O.  Catalogue  FR1£E. 


WAI.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Northport,  Long  Is’anil,  X.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  A  yrsbire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  Slate,  National, and  International  Shows.  South¬ 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City. 

POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
'.25  per  year.  Alsoth  e  American 
oultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.-  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 

TH^0?GU-BREd'  AND  CMOSS-BItEED 

OB  GRADE  JERSEY  STOCK. 

5  frerii  cows,  4  to  8  years  old,  with  or  without  calves. 

5  thoroughbred  Jersey  Bulls,  1  to  5  years  old. 

5  “  “  Heifers,  8  to  11  months  old. 

Ad  the  above  are,  or  can  be  registered  in  the  A.  J.  C.  Club 
Register.  25  cross-breed  heifers  and  cows,  2  to  7 years  old. 
These  are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayr- 
shires ;  several  are  now  fresh,  and  the  balance  within  the 
next  two  months.  The  best  family  cows  ever  bred,  all  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers ;  some  of  them  2  lb.  cows,  beauti¬ 
ful  in  form  and  colors.  Orders  solicited  for  calves  of  either 
breed,  deliverable  when  weaned  and  ready  to  shin  at  2  to 
3  months  old.  My  prices  range  from  $45  fora  high  grade 
heifer  calf,  to  $400  for  my  best  thoroughbred  cow  and  calf. 
April,  1880.  THOMAS  FITCH.  New  London,  Conn. 


*ASK*F0R^  . 


''perfected  BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyersarecommendflts  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 


nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair. 
Itcosts.  who  nsesit.  where  to  get  It. 


Ask  your  druggist  or  merchantforit;  or  write  to  ask  what  It  Is,  what. 

WEEDS,  RICHARDSON  &,  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 


A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest. 


Buchan’s  Cresylic  Slicep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  the  scab  and  nil  parasitic  diseases  of 
the  skin. 

Buclian’s  Cresylic  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  the  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 
KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  .John  St.,  New  York. 

THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP. 

LITTLE’S  CHEMICAL  FLUID. 


NON-POISONOUS. 


NON-CORROSIVE. 


Disinfectant,  Specific  cure  for  Scab,  destroys  all  Insect 
Pests.  Is  now  extensively  used  in  all  the  great  Wool  grow¬ 
ing  countries  of  the  world,  and  is  rapidly  superseding  all 
other  preparations.  In  Australia  it  is  the  recognized  Dip, 
and  in  New  Zealand  is  used  in  the  Government  Dipping 
Stations,  and  highly  recommended  by  the  principal  Sheep 
Inspectors.  To  California  alone,  though  recently  intro- 


U S  E  ON  LY5f TH  I S3ft  H  E  FI B STJ*. A  N  D  JfT  H  E’ JfBESTJf  • 


tly  intro¬ 
duced,  several  thousand  gallons  have  been  shipped  during 
the  last  twelve  months.  Send  3  cent  stamp  for  Testimonials 
and  price  to  T.  XV.  LAWFORD,  Wholesale  and  General 
Agent,  296  E.  Chase  Street,  Baltimore.  Md, 

GENUINE  COLLIE  PUPS 

Of  proved  excellence  and  remarkable  beauty  at,  lowest  prices 
consistent  with  absolute  purity.  Registered  Jersey 
calves,  Southdown  sheep,  Chester  White.  Berk¬ 
shire,  Yorkshire,  Essex  pigs,  all  of  tiie  highest  qual¬ 
ity.  Bred  and  for  sale  by  FRANCIS  MORRIS, Philadelphia, 
Pa.  Please  enclose  stamp  for  full  reply. 

BLOODED  STOCK! 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep t 
~~  Hogs ,  Fancy  Poultry ,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Dogs ,  all  bred  from 
^  the  Choicest  Imported  and 
|  prize-winning  strains  and  for 
1  sale  at  fftlr  prices.  Write  for 
I  what  you  want  and  ask  for 
_ _ _ _  Burpee’s  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly,  W .  ATILEE  JSUJSPiSiS 
i°0..  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pr* 


u 


P©IiIiEl)  AN<Sim 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle."  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  of  Batavia.  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 


85,000,000 

Map  of  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
and  price  of  Live  Stock 
mailed  free;  also  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for 
Board  Fences,  Huskers, 
Ladles,  Ditch  Cleaners. 

M.  W.  HILL  &  CO., 

Decatur,  III. 

Cf|  /I  AA  BRO'ZK  and  NARRAG A NSETT 
CriJL'r.xV'U'  TURKEYS.  Bred  ten  years  for  size  and 
plumage.  $19.00  a  pair.  20  per  cent  off' until  Dec.  1st.  For 
pick  of  flock  order  now.  XV.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  telling  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

GAME  FOWLSVofi5?ot«r,B.Si 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

ECONOMY  WASHER  "CUTTER. 

(Pat.  July  15, 1879.) 

Cuts  washers  of 
leather  or  rubber 
for  carriages,  wag¬ 
ons,  mowing  ma¬ 
chines.  etc.,  from 
y,  to  4  inches  in 
diameter,  entirely 
finished  by  one 
turn  of  the  hand. 

Simple,  strong,  al¬ 
ways  ready  for 
use.  The  knives  > 
are  of  saw-blade 
steel.  Are  also 
made  for  brace. 

State  which  is  wanted.  Sent  by  mail  prepaid  to  any  addnesB, 
on  receipt  of  50  cents  Liberal  discount  to  agents. 

WILLARD  BROS.  &.  BARTLEY, 

ii.  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

"Trade  Math." 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  31  Maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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SPECIAL  PROPOSITION 

TO  THE 

READERS  OF  THIS  PAPER 

We  will  send  by  MAIL 
a  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  of 
3 X  lbs.  of  our  celebrated 

SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA 

on  receipt  ot  $2  DO,  POS¬ 
TAGE  PAIL.  This  is  the 
finest  Tea  imported.  It  is 
a  Black  Tea,  with  a  Green 
Tea  Flavor,  WARRANTED  TO 
SUIT  Abb  TASTES.  Send  for 
a  SAMPLE  PACKAGE  and  en¬ 
joy  a  cup  of  GOOL  TEA. 


Tie  Great  American  Tea  Co., 

Importers 9 

31  &.  33  VESEY  ST., 

P,  0.  Btx  4233.  NEW  YORK. 


A  LARGE  ESTATE  AT  PORT  ROYAL,  S. 

C„  will  be  rented  in  whole  or  part,  and  on  iavorable 
terms,  to  a  Company  of  Market  Gardeners  with  means  to 
cultivate  it.  Has  two  dwelling-houses  and  numerous  out¬ 
buildings.  Close  to  cars  and  steamers.  A  first-class  loca¬ 
tion  for  Strawberries  and  early  vegetables. 

Address  C.  G.  KENDALL,  Port  Royal,  S.  C. 

FOR  SALE,  a  FINE  FARM  Of  102  H  Acres  of  Land 
on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  one  half  mile  from 
Depot.  Has  1,500  feet  frontage  on  River.  15  Acres  Timber,  fine 
Orchards,  large  House  and  Barn,  3  Cow  Houses,  Carriage 
House,  together  with  13  Head  of  Horned  Cattle,  2  Horses, 
Pigs,  Hens,  etc.,  with  all  the  Farm  Implements.  Price  for 
all,  $20,000.  Send  for  full  particulars.— HENRY  BROWN, 
Low  Point,  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y. 

FARM  FOR  SALE-110  ACRES,  n  miles  from 

Oswego.  Good  house ,  barns,  and  outbuildings.  Healthy 
climate,  excellent  water,  a  living  spring,  and  a  trout  stream. 
—  —  . V.G.CHAI'"™ - -  ” 


23  or30  acres  heavy  timber.  W.< 


4FFEE,  Oswego, N.Y. 


A  MAGNIFICENT  WATER  POWER  In  North- 
east  Georgia,  with  Two  Thousand  Acres  of  Land,  for 
Sale.  A  splendid  site  for  a  manufacturing  town  in  a  health¬ 
ful  location.— Address,  J.  H.  NICHOLS,  Nacoochee,  White 
County,  Ga. 

In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  to  all.  Address  STAPLES, 
MOFFETT  &  CO.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  ‘"SS.30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  Its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments  for  sale  by 
McAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TiTARYLANII ImPROVEiTfARMS,  $7 to  $25 

JM.  per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  tree. 

H.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
I'  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 


AND 


IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent,  tor  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Fanning.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Laud  Commissioner, 

Temple  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo, 


Over  1,000.000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Near  West. 


For  Sale  by  the 

Iowa  R.R.  Land  Co. 


Sedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


WIRE  FLOWER  POT  STANDS, 
Copper  Weather  Vanes,  for  barns 
and  buildings,  gilded  with  gold,  will  last 
50  years.  Wrought  Iron  and  Barbed 
Wire  Fence,  Cresting,  Balcony 
Railing,  Wire  i  ounter  Railing, 
Wire  Cloth,  Wire  Signs,  Send  for 
Catalogue.  Manufactured  by 
E.  T.  BARNUM’S  Wire  Works, 
Detroit,  Mich. 

FOR 

Fearless  Horse-Powers  &  Threshers, 

Write  MINARD  HARDER,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 


II  PATS 


Sam- 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps, 
pies  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

J  Has  a  Pad  differing;  from  all  others,  Is 
ILfjT  cup-shape,  with  Self-Adjusting  Ball 
in.  -  in  center,  adapts  itself  to  all  positions 
SENSIBLE  M  0f  the  body,  while  the  BALL  *D  the 
TRUSS  M  cup  PRESSES  BACK  the  INTESTINES 
JUST  AS  A  PERSON  WOULD  WITH 
THE  FINGER*  With  light  pressure 


AND 


the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure  ccr« 
tain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars 

tee*  Egglesten  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 

Rent  paid  two-and  a-quarter  years  buys  one. 

BEST  CABINET  OR  PARLOR 
ORGANS  IN  THE  WORLD;  win¬ 
ners  of  highest  distinction  at  every 
world’s  pair  for  thirteen  years. 
Prices,  $51,  $57,  $66,  $84,  $108,  to  $500 
and  upward.  Also  for  easy  payments, 
$5  a  month,  or  $6.38  a  quarter  and 
upward.  Catalogues  free.  MASON 
&  HAMLIN  ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tre- 
mont  St.,  BOSTON;  46  East  14th 
St.  (Union  Square),  NEW  YORK; 
149  Wabasli  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 

Magic  Lantern  Catalogue,  150  pp,  and  Lecture,  10  Cta. 


KA  A  RIO  LANTERNS 

IVI  W  AND  VIEWS 


THE  MAGICAL  ORGANETTE,  ONLY  $8.00. 

Double  size  Reeds,  extra  strength  and  flniah. 
Circulars  and  beautiful  Set  Fancy  Cards,  8  Cents. 
THEO.  J.  HARBACH,  809  FILBERT  ST.,  PHILA.,  PA. 

MMtil 

and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  Illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges.  Schools.  Churches , 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
tor  80-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLlSTEIi,  M’fg  Optician.  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y. 

STRANGE  BUT  TRUE! 

that wescll this N.Y.SiugerSew-  ■ 
tiigJVlachlne  for  $30.  Warranted 
new,  last,  aud  best  made.  Don't  pay 
agents  three  jirofits,  but  buy  direct,  and 
save  $  "2  0 !  Our  free  book  explains  all. 

Don’t  buy  till  you  read  it.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Machines  sent  any¬ 
where  on  trial.  No  risk.  You  need  not  par  till  suited. 
GEORGE  PAYNE  &  CO.,  47  Third  Avcnue/Chicago,  Ill. 


(RECLINING) 

__  A  Priceless  boon 
to  those  who  are 
unable  to  walk.  I 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,! 
iM.  C.,  and  hundreds  * 

»  of  others  use  them. « 

Send  for  Circular  to  _ 

FOLDINCr  CHAIU  CO.§  New  Haven<>  Coon* 

m  -trCTfc  Transfer  Pictures,  10c. ;  100  Scrap 

3  OWL  Rim  Pictures,  10c. ;  12  Perforated  MoU 
■  ffl  H  B  B  toes,  10c. ;  5  Fine 6x8  Chromos ,  10c. ; 
fyl  iff  iLJy  1()  Floral  Embossed  Cards ,  10c. ; 

*  W  3  oil  Pictures,  9x12, 10c. :  4  Chromo 

Mottoes,  10c. ;  3  Engravings,  9x12, 10c. ;  1  Floral  Sur¬ 
prise,  10c.  ;  1  Perfumed  Sachet,  10c. ;  2  Flower  Panels, 

10c. ;  25  Holiday  Cards,  10c. ;  3  Autumn  Bouquets,  7x9, 

10c. ;  1  Lithograph,  12x16, 10c.  All  for  SI.  Stamps 
toirpn  .T  w  Ft*tzzeia..  Baltimore.  Md. 


I THROUGH  THE  TEETH. 

PERFECTLY,  all  Ordinary  Conversation,  KSte] 
Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  HEwN 
-Scientific  Invention,  TH  fc.  DENTAPHONE.Jaya 

Forremarkable  public  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on  M 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  Hew  York  Herald,  umB 
Sept.  2Sth*,  Hew  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  E9H 
20.,  etc.  Small  Size— can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  Deaf 
6hould  sendfor  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati.  Q. 

- EaanKrrmaiHBnaesraHKaBanaMHni 

My  New  Illustrated  Price  List  describing 
over  lOOGold  and  SilverWaltham  Watches 
sent  fora  3c  stamp.  It  tells  how  I  Bend 
watches  to  all  partsof  U.S.to  bet-xamined 
before  paying  any  money.  Undoubted  rei- 
eieuce.  N.H.White, Jevs  e'.er.NewarkjN. J. 


CENTS  TO  JAN.  1. 

The  Chicago 
Weekly  "News 

will  be  sent,  postpaid, 
from  date  to  Jan.  1st 
next,  for  10  cents.  This 
trial  subscription  will 
enable  readers  to  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with 
the  cheapest  metro- 

Solitan  weekly  In  the 
•S.  Independent  in 
politics,  all  the  news, 
correct  marketreports, 
six  completed  stories 
In  every  issue.  A  favor¬ 
ite  family  paper.  Send 
10  cents  (silver)  at 
once  and  get  it  until 
Jan.  1,  1881.  Eleven 
trial  subscriptions  for 
$1.00.  Regular  price  is 
75  cts.  a  year.  Address 
Chicago  Weekly 
News, 

Chicago,  Illinois. 


T  ,  \  TYTIT1^  AND  MERCHANTS.- You  can  get 
A-l-fy  Ji_L  '  Choice  Goods  cheap,  by  writing  a 
.Postal  for  our  Price  List,  which  enables  you  to  order  by 
mail,  the  best  way,  and  see  the  many  kinds  of  merchandise 
we  keep  for  sale  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  We  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  Hamburgs,  Laces,  Ribbons,  Fringes,  etc.,  if  re¬ 
quested.  We  sell  wholesale  and  retail  for  Cash  down.  A 
new  combination  system  enables  us  to  quote  very  close 
prices.  We  have  $1,  $2  and  $5  packages  of  notions  which 
cannot  be  bought  for  twice  the  money  elsewhere,  all  wanted 

WORSTEDS  BY  MATT.. 

Twenty  Skeins,  assorted  colors,  postoald,  25  cts. 
Send  Silver .  F.  W.  GARDINER,  Lynn,  Mass. 

All  Chromo  Cards  (new  designs),  name  on,  10  cts. 
Agents’  Book  of  Samples,  25  cts. 

_ EAGLE  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

Chromo,  Snowflake,  and  Lace  Cards  with  name, 
10c.  40  all  Chromos.  10c. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 


40 

50 


FRUIT,  W1NE&JELLY  PRESS 


ForSeeding  and  Extracting  Juice 
,  from  all  Fruits  aiJd  Berries. 
EVERY  FAMILY  ME  EDS  OJ'IE. 


Enterprise manufg.c? 

•PHILADELPHIA  PA. 


FOR  SALE  BY 

The  hardware  trade. 


LIVE 

AGENTS 


STAPLE 

HOUSEHOLD  AETIOLES. 

They  sell  in  every  family  Sole 
Agency  given  for  full  term  of  patent. 
Profiis"  from  100  to  300  per  cent.  Live 
men  are  making  $5  to  $10  per  day. 
,  .  _____  Address,  with  stamp,  for  circulars, 

W  A  TVfTPTl  LIVINGSTON  &  CO., 

W  xlll  JL-LJJJ'i  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MONPAREIL 

\m  &  FEED  MILLS 

The  Cheapest  and  Best. 

Will  Crush  and  Grind  Any  thing. 

Illustrated  Catalogue  FREE. 

Address  L,  J.  MILLER,  Cincinnati,  0. 


Are  You  Going  to  New  York?  Then  Stop  at  the 

TURKISH 


BATH 

HOTEL) 


13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  York. 

This  well-known  house  is  convenient 
of  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared.  The  house 
is  noted  lor  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful,  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 
It  lias  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate.  Connected  with  the 
house  are  T  urkisli  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBHOOK,  Proprietor. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 
on  Breech  -  Loaders, 
Stifles,  and  Revolvers, 

OUR  $15  SHPT-filia 


at  greatly  reduced  price. 
’  Send  stamp  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (G) 
P. POWELL  &SON,  238  Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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CIMNDALL’S  TREASURE  BOX. 


This  is  one  of  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inven¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  one  toy  alone,  but  a  dozen  in  one, 
comprising  a  Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  two  Chairs, 
Wheelbarrow,  Mallet,  Bench,  Table,  Puzzle,  Set  of 
ABC  Blocks,  a  group  of  nine  Domestic  Animals, 
and  a  pretty  Suburban  Village.  A  most  delightful 
combination  for  the  little  folks. 

Erice,  $1.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


WHISTLING 


LOCOMOTIVE. 

This  new  Toy 
is  a  marvel  as  to 
its  simplicity.  At 
every  revolution 
of  the  “  driving 
wheels  ”  there  is 
produceda  good, 
strong  whistle, 
which  adds 
greatly  to  the 
liveliness  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Toy, 
and  gives  much 
pleasure  to  the 
boy  or  girl — the 
young  engineer 
who  runs  it.  It 
is  finely  painted, 
and  it  can  be 
easily  seen,  from 
the  dimensions 
as  given,  that 
there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  for  a 
SI.  00  Mechanical 
Toy. 

Price,  $  1 .00.  Expi-essage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

CRANDALL’S  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


Every  child,  and  man  and  woman  too,  will  laugh 
over  this  group  of  teacher  and  scholars  in  the 
“  district  school,”  and  thousands  of  parents  will 
recall  with  great  delight  their  own  experiences  in 
childhood.  The  grave  “master,”  seated  by  the 
desk,  with  his  “whisking  stick”;  the  boys  and 
girls  with  their  books  ;  the  “little  lamb  ”  that  has 
followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school ;  the 
“  dunce  ”  and  his  cap,  and  the  altogether  comical 
appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s  invention. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 


JTJST  PUBLISHED. 

Wheat  Culture. 

How  to  Double  the  Yield  and 
Increase  the  Profits. 

By  D.  S.  CCJRTISS,  Washington,  D.  C. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 

CHAPTER 


I.- 

II. - 

III. - 

IV. - 

V.- 

VI.- 

VII.- 


CHAPTER  VIII.— 

CHAPTER  IX.- 
CHAPTER  X.- 
CHAPTER  XI- 

CHAPTER  XII.- 
CHAPTER  XIII. 
CHAPTER  XIV.- 
CHAPTER  XV.- 
CIIAPTER  XVI.- 


CONTENTS. 

•Wheat  Culture. 

■The  Wheat  Plant. 

-How  to  Obtain  a  Large  Yield. 
-Incidental  Requisites  to  a  Large 
Yield. 

-Planting  or  Sowing  Wheat. 
-Importance  of  the  Wheat  Crop. 
-Flour  the  Form  in  which  to  Sell 
Wheat. 

■Varieties  Most  Grown  in  the  United 
States. 

-Green  Manuring  and  Plowing. 
-Recapitulation  of  Operations. 
•Examples  of  Successful  Wheat  Cul¬ 
ture. 

■Extracts  from  Letters. 

-Diseases  and  Insects. 

■Improved  Machinery  &  Implements. 
•Analyses  of  Wheat  and  Straw. 
Conclusion. 


PRICE,  PAPER  COVERS,  POST-PAID,  50  CTS. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Winter  Greeneries 

AT  HOME. 

By  REV.  E.  A.  JOHNSON,  D.D., 

Author  of  “ Half-Hour  Studies  of  Life,"  etc.,  etc. 


NOTICES  BY  THE  PRESS. 

The  many  who  have  admired  its  plant  embowered  win¬ 
dows  and  vine-covered  walls  as  they  have  passed  the  mod¬ 
est  residence  of  the  author  of  this  little  treatise,  in  Alleghe¬ 
ny  City,  will  at  once  concede  his  pre-eminent  fitness  to  give 
instruction  in  the  care  of  plants  in  the  house.  The  contents 
of  the  volume  were  originally  embodied  in  a  series  of  letters 
to  a  number  of  liis  young  friends,  and  they  proved  of  so 
great  service  to  them,  that  they  urged  their  publication. 
The  information  is  imparted  in  an  engaging  style,  and  is  of  a 
simple  and  practical  sort. 

The  United  Presbyterian  (Pittsburg,  Pa.) 

“  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home”  is  a  very  neat  little  work 
by  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Allegheny,  Fa.,  devoted  to  Window 
Gardening,  and  largely  the  fruit  of  the  author’s  successful 
experience  in  thus  beautifying  his  own  residence.  The  cul¬ 
ture  of  flowers  in  an  ordinary  dwelling  requires  a  loving 
care,  and  perhaps  a  native  tact,  not  always  purchaseable 
with  the  best  and  most  practical  of  books,  but  such  volumes 
are  calculated  to  develop  these  qualities  where  they  have 
hitherto  been  latent,  as  well  as  to  supply  the  place  of  much 
tediouB  experience,  and  obviate  .the  dangers  of  many  trying 
failures  on  the  part  of  others.  Country  Gentleman,  (Albany. 

In  writing  this  volume.  Dr,  Johnson  has  told  the  secret  of 
beautifying  our  homes  in  winter  time.  If  one  were  to  enter 


his  study  he  would  find  there  an  illustration  of  success  in 
this  art.  The  knowledge  is  communicated  in  a  fine,  and  fa¬ 
miliar  way  that  brings  teacher  and  pupil  into  sympathy  with 
eacli  other,  and  makes  the  study  a  delight. 

Congregationalist  and  Boston  Recorder. 

The  book  itself  is  a  little  beauty,  containing  over  one  hun¬ 
dred  pages  of  letter  press,  witli  quite  a  number  of  illustra¬ 
tive  engravings,  and  can  be  had  post-paid,  from  the  publish¬ 
ers  for  one  dollar,  and  for  those  who  want  to  get  all  the  prac¬ 
ticabilities  of  the  subject  in  the  shortest  time  and  with  the 
least  labor,  it  will  prove  a  treasure  indeed. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  Pioneer  Press. 

People  who  are  desirous  of  beautifying  their  homes,  will 
find  the  little  book  on  Window  Gardening,  by  E.  A.  John¬ 
son,  specially  useful  and  suggestive.  It  tells  what  plants  to 
select,  how  to  plant  and  take  care  of  them,  and  how  to  ar¬ 
range  them  in  the  most  artistic  ways  for  effect.  The  illustra¬ 
tions  show  how  a  few  properly  arranged  plants  at  a  window 
may  be  made  to  adorn  a  room,  giving  it  a  delightful  summer 
aspect  through  the  winter  months. 

Commercial  Advertiser  (Buffalo,  N.  Y.) 

It  is  a  complete  manual  of  Window  Gardening,  containing 
lull  directions  for  the  propagation  and  care  of  house  plants. 
To  those  who  desire  the  luxury  of  winter-blooming  plants, 
tliis  book  will  be  of  the  first  importance.  Indiana  Farmer. 

“Winter  Greeneries  at  Home,"  by  Edwin  A.  Johnson,  D.D., 
is  a  little  book  on  Winter  Gardening,  designed  10  meet  the 
need  of  ordinary,  unprofessional  cultivators  of  flowers  and 
plants  for  the  house.  It  gives  about  all  the  information 
needed  for  successful  Window  Gardening. 

New  York  Evening  Post. 

It  contains,  in  a  small  compass,  a  great  deal  of  information 
respecting  the  treatment  of  in-door  plants  during  the  winter 
months,  based  on  the  experience  of  years, 

Evening  Transcript  (Boston.) 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1. 


THE 

Window  Flower  Garden, 

By  JULIUS  J.  HEINRICH. 

HANDSOMELY  ILLUSTRATED. 

Mr.  Heinrich  is  a  practical  florist,  and  this  entertaining 
Volume  embodies  his  personal  experiences  in  Window 
Gardening  during  a  long  period.  All  persons  who  desire 
to  beautify  their  homes,  and  make  them  attractive  and 
cheerful,  particularly  during  the  winter  months,  should 
have  this  book.  The  Author  has  made  every  thing  so 
clear  and  plain,  that  any  one  who  follows  the  directions, 
can  easily  and  readily  master  the  art  of  Window  Garden¬ 
ing.  The  numerous  illustrations,  numbering  more  than 
seventy,  add  very  materially  to  the  attractiveness  and 
value  of  the  work. 

CONTENTS : 

Introduction.— Chapter  1.  The  Soil.— 2.  Pots.— 3.  Saucers 
for  Pot  Plants. — 4.  Pot  Mats.— 5.  The  Location  of  the  Win¬ 
dow.— 6.  Fitting  up  tlie  Window  lor  Growing  Plants.— 7. 
Building  a  Conservatory.— 8.  Heating.— 9.  Heaters  for  Con¬ 
servatories.— 10.  Giving  Air. — 11.  Temperature.— 12.  Shades. 
—13.  Watering.— 14.  Sprinkling  or  Syringing.— 15.  Insects.— 
PI.  Pruning  or  Trimming. — 17.  Training  and  Staking,— 18. 
Treatment  of  Winter  Flowering  Plants.— 19.  Potting.— 20. 
Treatment  of  Frozen  Plants.— 21.  .Increasing  Plants  by  Cut¬ 
tings  or  Slips.— 22.  How  to  Sow  Seeds.— 23.  Manures  ana 
Fertilizers.— 24.  Sin  and  Light.— 25.  Watering  Pots.— 20.  Fer¬ 
neries  or  Wardian  Cases.— 27.  Plant-Stands.— 28.  Hanging- 
Baskets.— 29.  Treatment  of  Dutch  Bulbs.— 30.  List  of  Plants 
for  the  Window  or  Room.— 31.  General  Rules  for  the  Culture 
of  Window  Plants.— 32.  Short  Description  of  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— 33.  Flowers  that  will  Grow  from  Seed.— 34.  Im- 

alements.— 35.  Tlie  Window  Garden  Out-Doors.— 30.  Designs 
lade  of  Dried  Everlasting  Flowers,  etc. 

12mo.  Cloth.  Tinted  Paper.  Price,  Post-paid,  75  Cents. 


The  Shepherd’s  Manual. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Sheep. 

Designed  Especially  for  American  Shepherds, 

By  HENRY  STEWART. 

ILLUSTRATED. 

The  first  edition  of  this  Manual  has  been  so  well  received, 
and  the  letters  acknowledging  indebtedness  for  assistance 
derived  from  it  have  been  so  many  and  so  emphatic,  that 
the  author  has  the  best  of  reasons  for  presenting  this  new 
and  enlarged  edition  to  the  public.  It  is  intended  to  be  so 
plain  that  a  farmer,  or  a  farmer’s  son,  who  has  never  kept  a 
sheep,  may  learn  from  its  pages  hosv  to  manage  a  flock  suc¬ 
cessfully,  and  to  he  so  complete  that  even  the  experienced 
shepherd  may  gather  some  suggestions  from  it.  The  author 
feels,  with  enlarged  experience  since  the  first  publication  of 
the  volume,  that  he  can  still  more  confidently  than  before 
encourage  the  young  shepherd  to  accept  this  Manual  as  a 
guide  and  a  counsellor. 

PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.50. 


Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price,  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 


^October, 
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The  Champion 


THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  MONARCHS  OF  ALL 

Grass  and  Grain  Cutting  Machinery, 

And  fully  Endorsed  by  Agricultural  Mechanics  as  the  Most  Wonderful  Machine  ever  Invented, 

-  ■  '■  ■  - 

TWO  IMPORTANT  ADDITIONS. 

THE  LIGHT  SINGLE  REAPER. 

This  new  Reaper  weighs  only  750  pounds,  cuts  a  full  swath,  and  is  strong  and  substantial  In  every  respect.  'While  the 
draft  is  light,  the  Machine  is  in  every  way  adapted  to  difficult  work,  and  Is  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe  usage  to 
which  a  Reaper  is  frequently  subjected. 


THE  AUTOMATIC  CORD  BINDER. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  this  Binder  has  advanced  to  the  highest  point  of  perfection  yet  attained  in  binding  machinery 
overcoming  many  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  so  serious  in  efforts  heretofore  made,  and  reducing  to  practical  use 
a  machine  for  binding  grain. 


The  CHAMPION  REAPERS  and  MOWERS  will  be  on  exhibition  this  fall  at  most  of  the  County,  District, 
and  State  Fairs,  and  Expositions  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  British  Provinces.  While  examining  the  old 
standard  machines,  at  the  Fair,  don’t  fail  to  inquire  after  the  new  candidates  for  public  favor. 


Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  Manufactories  or  Branch  Houses : 

Boston,  Mass.,  or  Schenectady,  N.  Y., 
Mo„  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 

onto  Reaper  and  Mower  Co., 


Champion 

Warder,  A _ 

Toronto,  Canada, 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure- 

Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar— No  other  preparation 
makes  such  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  by  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York, 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 
Caxton  Press,  $13.00. 

COLUMBIAN  PRESSES  from  $25  to 
$50;  will  do  first-class  work.  All  are 
self-inking  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Estab.  1847. 


NEW  CHAMPION 


Retail  Price. —  Plain  Barrels,  12  bore,  $14.00;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore,  $15.00  ;  Twist  Barrels,  12  bore,  $17.00  ; 

Twist  Barrels,  10  bore,  $18.00.  The  frame  and  trimmings  of  all  these 
guns  are  Nickel  Plated.  This  gun  possesses  many  advantages  over  any 
pingle  breech-loading  gun  yet  produced  in  this  country.  It  has  a  patent 
eide-snap  action  with  a  safety  attachment,  by  means  of  which  it  can  bo 
opened  only  when  the  gun  is  at  half-cock,  thus  ensuring  perfect  safety  in 
loading.  The  workmanship  and  materials  used  are  tirst-class ;  no  gun 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  factory  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  inspected. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  this  gun  to  the  public,  and  feel  safe  to 
say  it  is  the  best  American  Single  Breech-Loader  yet  produced.  Send 
itamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Guns.  Rifles,  Revolvers,  and  Skates* 
Address  JOHN  P.  LOVELL  Si  SONS,  Gun  Dealers.  Boston,  Mas** 


Spiral  Spring 


Single  Trees 


Price,  $3.50  per  pair.  Where  we  have  no  tv 
agents, we  will  send  a  sample  pair  on  receipt  II 
Of  $2.  Send  for  circular.  Local  Agents  v 
wanted.  F.  R.  Willson  &  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


TO  KEEP  Rffl  Sr”  or  prevent 

it  m  *  la  SB  13  !■  Secondary 

sweetV/  I  Lf  Cl  F™T,A' 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35'ets.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  l'rc-e,  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  Per  pound  $1.50,  sufficient  for  300  gallons, 
receiver  paying  charges.  Price  lower  in  larger  quantities. 
W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


Book  waiter  Engine, 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 

3  Horse-Power. ..  $240.00 

4  y2  “  “  ...  280.00 

6X  “  “  ...  370.00 

t^r-put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL  &  CO., 
Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Zr&ttsS 

Grater 


IBOOMER&BOSCHERT 
PRESS  CO, 
SEND  SVRACUSE.N.V. 

FOR 

Circular, 


GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

The  grinding  parts  are  steel.  They 
take  less  power,  are  more  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Manufrs.  of  Celebrated  Union  Horse  Power,  etc. 


KEEPING  ONE  COW. 

Being  the  Experience  of  a  Number  of  Practical 
Writers,  in  a  Clear  and  Condensed  Form,  upon  the 

Management  of  a  Single  Milch  Cow. 

Illustrated  with  Full  Page  Engravings  of  the 
most  Famous  Dairy  Cows. 


CONTENTS. 


Absorbents  In  the  Stable. 
Accounts,  Dr.  and  Cr. 
Ailments. 

Alfalfa  Clover. 

“  “  Cut  six  times. 

Artichokes,  Jerusalem. 

“  Feeding. 

“  Nutritive  Value  of 

Barley  as  an  Autumn  Crop. 
Barre  System  of  Feeding. 
Butter. 

Buying  Feed. 

Brewer’s  Grains. 

Calf, Care  and  Disposal  of  the. 
“  Rations  for. 

"  Scours  in. 

Teaching  to  Drink. 
Clover,  White  and  Red,  com¬ 
pared. 

Corn  (Indian)  for  Fodder. 
Compost  Heap. 

Cow,  Care  at  Calving  Time. 

“  Carding. 

“  Drying  Off. 

“  Fat  at  Calving. 

”  General  Treatment. 

“  How  to  Select  a. 

“  Kept  in  the  North 
“  Kept  in  Few  York. 

“  Kept  in  the  South. 

■  •’  Kept  in  the  Eastern 
States. 

"  Kept  in  the  Town. 

“  Kepi  in  Ohio. 

“  Kept  in  Pennsylvania. 

“  Kept  in  Indiana. 

“  Kept  on  Cape  Cod. 

“  Kept  in  California. 

“  Kepi  in  Connecticut. 

“  Points  of  a  Good. 

“  Rations  for. 

“  Stabled  in  Town. 

••  Yield  of  Milk. 

Cow  Doctors. 

DrainingJLand, 

Drouth,  Effects  of,  on  Milk. 
Dry  Fodder  for  Winter. 

Dung  Heap,  ihe. 

Ellsworth's,  System  of  Feed¬ 
ing. 

Exercise,  Need  of. 

Fastening  for  the  Stable. 
Feeding,  System  of. 
Fertilizers,  Commercial. 
Food,  Amount  Required  for 
a  Year. 

“  Amount  Required  Daily. 
Garget  (Inflamed  Udder). 
Grasses,  Mixed,  as  Soiling 
Crops. 

Grass  Seed  Mixtures. 

Ground  Feed,  Bran. 

“  “  Cotton-seed  Oil 

Cake  Meal. 

“  “  Corn  Meal. 

“  “  Oats  and  Peas. 

Hay. 

Hay  Tea. 


Hungarian  Grass. 

Land,  Area  Required. 

“  None  Absolutely  Re¬ 
quired. 

“  Sloping  to  the  South 
and  East. 

Leaves  as  Bedding. 

Litter  for  Bedding. 

Manure. 

”  Care  of. 

•'  Liquid. 

“  Supply  Increased  by 
Soiling. 

Miik  Flavored  by  Turnips. 

“  '•  Weeds. 

"  In  the  Family, 

Milking. 

“  Three  Times  a  Day. 
Prior  to  Calving. 
Milk-Pail. 

Muck.  Value  as  an  Absorbent. 
Parturition. 

Pasturing. 

Peas,  Canada  Field. 

Cow. 

Pea-Vine  Hay. 

Pearl  Millet. 

Pigs  io  Work  Over  Manure. 

to  Consume  Sour  MilK. 
Profits  of  Keeping  One  Cow. 
Rotation. 

Roots,  Culture  of. 

‘  Cutting  Up. 

■■  Storing  in  Pits. 

“  St  oring  in  Bari  els. 

Root  Crops,  Artichokes. 

”  “  Carrots. 

"  “  Mangels. 

“  “  Parsnips. 

“  ”  Sugar-Beets. 

“  Turnips 
Root-Cellar. 

Salting. 

Sea-Weed  as  an  Absorbent. 
Shade  in  the  Yard- 
Soiling  Crops. 

••  “  Alfalfa. 

“  “  Artichokes. 

“  “  Cabbages. 

“  “  Canada  Peas. 

“  “  Cow  Peas. 

“  “  Golden  Millet. 

“  Hung’an  Grass. 
“  “  MinnesotaCorn 

“  “  Mixed  Grasses.. 

“  “  Oats  and  Feas. 

“  “  Peas. 

“  “  Rye. 

Stables,  Plans,  etc. 

Stable  Requisites. 

Stable-Tie. 

Tethering. 

Tank  for  Liquid  Manure. 
Udder.  Inflammation  of. 
Vermin 
Water. 

Weeds  Flavoringjffilk. 


Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 
245  Broadway,  New  York. 


Every  intelligent  person  knows  that  It  pays  every  man, 
young  or  old,  to  provide  himself,  or  if  he  lias  a  family,  to 
provide  them  with  good  books.  The  Orange  Judd  Co 
publish  a  large  number  of  the  best  books  on  Agriculture, 
Horticulture,  Field  Sports,  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep  etc.,  etc. 
A  condensed  list  of  these  will  be  sent  to  any  one.forwarding 
by  postal  card  his  address  to  the  Publishers,  and  asking  for 
Book  List  No.  2. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Wood  Sole  Shoes 

Wear  three  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  easy  to  the  feet,  being 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
In  walking.  Particular, 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers,  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W.  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List, 


THE  MAPES  MANURES. 

Prepared  especially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops.  TOP-DRESSING  for  Fall 
application  to  CRASS  LANDS. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

P.  Van  Zandt  Ljlnh,  President,  Charles  V.  Mapes,  Vice  Preset  and  Oen'l  Manager.  Edw.  V.  Z.  Lane,  Treasurer. 


BEATTY’S  ORGANS  0NLY$65. 

FCM.1 

WARRANTED 

H 


14  Beautiful  Stops. 

Including  the  Famous 

VOX  Celeste,  VOX  Humana, 

Sub  Bass 

AND 

Octave  Coupler 

STOPS,  ill 


FOB 
SIX  YEARS. 


Style,  No. 5000.  Dimensions:  Height,  72  inches;  Depth,  24  inches; 

"  "  eight,  boxed  about  41 . 


This  Organ  Contains 

BEATTY’S 

Patent  Stop 
ACTION, 

14  STOPS, 
4  SET 

REEDS, 

SUB  BASS 

AND 

OCTAVE 

COUPLER. 


The  Celebrated  Vox 
Celeste  and  Vox  Hu¬ 
mana  Stops  are  used 
in  this  Organ. 


Names  of  Stops. 

(1)  Diapason  Forte, 

(2)  SUB  BASS, 

(3)  Principal  Forte, 

(4)  Dulcet, 

(5)  Diapason, 

(6)  GRAND  ORGAN, 

(7)  VOX  HUMANA, 

(8)  2Eolian, 

(9)  Echo, 

(10)  Dulciana, 

(11)  Claironet, 

(12)  VOX  CELESTE, 

(13)  OCTAVE  COUPLER. 

(14)  Flute  Forte. 


Length.  46  inches;  Weight,  boxed  about  400  lbs.  -  ,  .  ,,  ... 

It  is  Five  Octave,  fine  Walnut  Case  of  handsome  appearance,  built  plain  but  very  neat,  so  it  will  not  take tne  airc  or 
dust.  It  contains  thecelebrated  Vox  Celeste  Stop, which  is  the  sweetest  toned  and  most  perfect  stop  ever  p  laced  m  an 
organ, also  the  Vox  Humana  Stop, the  Grand  Organ  Right  and  Left  Knee  Swell.(4)Four  Set  of  Golden  Tongue 
Reeds,  as  follows!  A  set  of  powerful  Sub  Bass  Reeds.  Set  of  3-Octave  of  Vox  Celeste,  and  2 1-2  Octave  each  of 
Regular  Golden  Tongue  Reeds.  Besides  all  this  it  will  be  fitted  up  with  an  Octavo  Coupler,  which  everybody 
know  w  doubles  the  power  of  the  instrument.  Lamp  stands&  Pocket  for  Music.  It  has  a  sliding  lid  &  conveniently 
arranged  handles  for  moving.  Its  bellows,  which  are  of  the  upright  pattern,  are  made  from-  the  very  best  quality  oi 
Rubber  Cloth.  Of  great  power,  and  are  fitted  up 'with  steel  springs  and  the  best  quality  of  pedal  straps.  Tlie 
pedals  instead  of  beir.pr  covered  with  carpet,  are  made  of  metal,  of  neat  design,  and  never  pet 
out  of  repair  or  foot-worn,  like  carpet. 

ItF  This  Organ  is  built  expressly  for  parties  who  dont  want  to  pay  a  high  price,  but  want  plen¬ 
ty  of  Music  in  a  plains  substantial  case* 

I  will  box  and  deliver  the  above  Organ  on  board  cars  at 
Washington,**.  J.with  Stool, Book  and  Music, for  only 
X Please  send  reference  if  you  do  not  send  money 

with  your  order.  Remember  you  are  under  no  obligation.  _ _  _  _ 

(Wot  even  freight  charges.)  To  keep  the  organ  unless  it  is  just  as  represented  in  this  Advertisement,  as  it  will 
be  shipped  to  you  on  three  to  five  days  test  trial.  And  after  you  decide  to  keep  it,  I  will  then  send  you  a  wnten 
warrantee  for  six  years.  CiTThose  desiring  to  purchase  are  requested  to  visit  my  Manufactory  here. 

JS®"3  Illustrated  Catalogues  and  Newspaper,  Holiday  Edition,  sent  FREE. 
Address,  DAN  I  EL  F.  BEATTY, Washington, New  Jersey. 

Mease  Rost  above  Advertisement  In  a  Conspicuous  Place  d 


.£65.00. 


B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS,  CORNING,  N.  Y. 

KSTADJUIH£ia:i)  1S-XO, 

Patent  Spark- Arresting  En¬ 
gines, mounted  and  on  skids. 
Vertical  Engines  with  wro’t 
boilers.  Eureka  Safety  pow¬ 
ers  with  Sectional  boilers— 
can’t  be  exploded.  All 
\with  Automatic  Cut-Offs. 
(From $150  to  $2,000. 

Send  for  Circular.  State 
where  you  saw  this. 


PUCflDFCT  DIRI  FC  Ever  furnished  Agents. 
Ur3  E.Hr  Lu  I  DlDLLo  Extra  Terms  and  Large 

Cl  NX  ATI.  O.  9  CASH  PREMIUMS 


GREAT  WESTERN 


GUN  WORKS, 

Pittsburgh, 
l’a. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue. 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination 


ELGIN  WATCHES. 

All  styles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 
$150,  Chains,  etc.,  sent  C.  O.  D„  to  be  ex¬ 
amined.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Standard 
American  Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


LAMPS 

IN 

FANCY 

Potteries. 

ABSOLUTELY 

NO  SMOKE, 
NO  SMELL. 
Double  the  light 
of  the  German 
Student  Lamp. 

Prices  from 
$3  to  $50. 

Manufactured  by 
E.Hollings&Oo., 

547  Washington 
St., Boston.  Mass 
Send  for  Illus¬ 
trated  'Circular. 


1ST  MUSIC 


a\  WELCOME  CHORES.  ($1.00.)  By  W.  S. 

;  Tildbn,  for  High  Schools.  Just  out.  SONG 
,  I  BELLS.  (50  cts.)  By  L.  O.  Emerson.  Just  out; 
”  for  Common  Schools.  WHITE  ROBES,  (30 
cts.)  for  Sunday  Schools. 

PARLOR  ORGAN  INSTRUCTION  ROOK. 

($1.50.)  By  A.  N.  Johnson,  is  out  of  sight  ahead  of  any 
others  in  teaching  beginners  on  Reed  Organ,  both  secu¬ 
lar  and  sacred  music,  Sunday  School,  Temperance,  Gos¬ 
pel  and  Hymn  music.  Ail  teachers  take  to  it  at  once. 


3 

3 

3 


CHOIRS  AND  SINGING-  CLASSES 

will  not  forget  our  three  superior  books :  Voice  of 
Worship  ($1),  By  L.  O.  Emerson;  Temple 
($1),  by  W.  O.  Perkins,  and  Method  for  Sing¬ 
ing  Classes  (fiO  cts.),  by  A.  N.  Johnson. 

CHOIRS  will  find  no  better  Anthem 
Books  than  our  new: 

AMERICAN  ANTHEM  BOOK  (1.25),  by  Johnson. 
Tenney  and  Abbey,  or  EMERSON'S  ANTHEM 
BOOK  ($1.25),  by  L.  0.  Emerson ,  or  ANTHEM 
HARP  (1:25),  by  W.  0.  Perkins. 

TEMPERANCE  PEOPLE  will  be  sure 
to  nse 

TEMPERANCE  JEWELS  (35  cts.),  by  Tenney  & 
Hoffman;  or  TEMPERANCE  LIGHT  (12  cts.).  by 
Hvgg  &  Servoss ;  or  HULL’S  TEMPERANCE  GLEE 
BOOK  (40  cts.) 

Specimen  copies  of  any  book  mailed  for  above  prices. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 
For  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  Best  Story-Paper  in  America, 

^r^Xjcfu^lam 

The  feefly  Novelist,  7 SL,  CHICAGaill!1 


and  Ad¬ 
dress  to 


L  50,000  FARMS !  A 


NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.E. 

MINNESOTA  &  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 


Nl $2.50  per  Acre  aM  Upward!  D 


CHAMPION 

QUINCE 

Keeps  until  February. 


VERGE  N  IVES 

GRAPE 

Early  keeps  until  April. 


The  two  most  valuable  fruits  of  recent  introduction. 
AGENTS  WANTED.  TERMS  LIBERAL.  Send  foijiartic- 
ulars.  Address  F.  L.  PERRY,  Canandaigua,  New  York- 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 

*  FOR  THE 

Farm,  GrarcLen,  and  FT o  11  s e li o  1  cl. 


“AGRICULTURE  IS  THE  MOST  HEALTHFUL,  MOST  USEFUL,  AND  MOST  NOBLE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  MAS,*’ — Washington. 


ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,)  ESTABLISHED  IN  1842.  (  TERMS  :  SI. 50  per  Annum  in  Advance,  post-free; 

Publishers  and  Proprietors,  245  Broadway.  f  German  Edition  issued  at  the  same  rates  as  iu  English.  *  Four  Copies  $5.-Single  Number,  15  Cents* 


VOLUME  XXXIX.— No.  11.  ISTjEW  YORK,  NOVEMBER,  1880.  NEW  SERIES— No.  406. 


TAKING  THE  THANKSGIVING  TURKEY . — Drawn  BY  W.  M.  Cary. — Engraved  Expressly  for  the  American  Agriculturist. 


Instituted  by  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  as  a  day  of 
prayer  and  praise  in  memory  of  the  bountiful 
crops  of  'the  first  harvest  in  their  new  home, 
Thanksgiving  Day  has  grown  with  the  nation’s 
growth,  and  become  a  National  Holiday.  It  was 
originally  a  farmer's  festival,  but  now  the  ob¬ 
servance  has  become  so  general  that  the  home  that 
is  not  upon  the  farm  is  none  the  less  the  scene 
of  thanksgiving  joys  and  praise.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  features  of  this  memorial  day 
is  the  gathering  of  the  scattered  members  of  the 
family  at  the  old  home,  there,  under,  the  parental 
roof,  to  give  hearty  thanks  to  the  Giver  of  all  good 
for  the  ingathered  crops,  and  the  great  blessings  of 
national  growth  and  prosperity.  To  many  of  us 
Thanksgiving  means  a  feast  of  the  fat  things  of  the 
land — the  best  pumpkin  made  into  the  best  pie,  and 
the  finest  turkey  of  the  flock  served  up  with  cran¬ 
berry  sauce,  and  all  the  good  things  that  go  to  make 
the  feast  complete.  Thanksgiving  Day  and  turkey 


have  been  associated  together  so  long,  and  that  for 
excellent  reasons,  that  it  seems  as  if  the  noble  bird 
would  almost  know  the  day  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  for  his  dissolution.  From  the  time  he  is 
hatched  out  of  the  speckled  egg,  through  his  early 
confinement  in  coops  and  pens,  and  later,  the  wider 
range  and  roaming  over  the  fields — through  ail  this 
time,  every  act  of  kindness  and  care  shown  him  by 
his  owner  is  prompted  by  the  amount  and  sweetness 
of  the  meat  he  will  put  upon  the  platter  at  the 
“Thanksgiving  Dinner” — the  center-piece  of  the 
loaded  board.  In  the  accompanying  engraving  the 
artist  shows  us  one  of  the  last  scenes  iu  the  tragic 
life  of  the  fated  turkey.  It  is  doubtless  Thanks¬ 
giving  eve — the  night  before  the  feast.  With  one 
or  two  exceptions,  all  the  turkeys  of  the  flock,  save 
those  reserved  for  the  next  season’s  breeding,  have 
been  sold  and  are  already  dressed  and  in  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  hour  has  come  for  the  exceptional  turkey 
— the  largest  one  of  them  all,  it  may  be  ;  watched 


and  fed  with  more  than  average  care,  because  se¬ 
lected  weeks  before  for  the  part  he  is  soon  to  play 
at  the  joyful  reunion  of  his  owner’s  relatives  and 
friends.  The  engraving  shows  how,  in  many  a 
farm-yard,  the  boys  and  the  lantern  go  forth  to  catch 
and  kill  the  fat  and  innocent  bird.  “Thanksgiv¬ 
ing”  is  preeminently  a  home  festival,  and  though 
as  yet  a  distinctively  American  institution,  it  de¬ 
serves  not  only  to  be  preserved  to  us  with  all  its  sa¬ 
cred  recollections,  but  it  or  some  similar  custom 
should  be  spread  throughout  every  land  where  the 
ties  of  family  friendship  prevail.  For  the  past  few 
years  we  have  been  blessed  with  full  crops,  and  at 
no  time  in  the  history  of  our  Republic  have  we  had 
more  reason  for  hearty  rejoicing  than  at  the  close 
of  1880.  We  hope  the  day  will  be  observed  by  every 
member  of  the  great  American  Agriculturist  family, 
whether  he  dwells  in  New  England,  the  birth-place 
of  the  institutional-  on  the  frontier,  where  the  thanks 
perchance  may  be  for  the  first  harvest  from  his  land. 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  mouth ,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
obsenations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

The  Season  throughout  the  Northern  States  is 
likely  to  he  variable.  We  may  have  Indian  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  we  are  quite  sure  to  have  hard  frosts, 
storms,  and  snows.  All  these  vicissitudes  are  to  be 
provided  against,  and  taken  advantage  of. 

The  Harvesting  of  Hoot  Crops  is  to  a  great  extent 
accomplished  this  month.  Potatoes,  by  the  first  week 
of  November,  are,  or  should  be,  all  out  of  the 
ground,  except  possibly  south  of  Pennsylvania  and 
along  the  coast.  If  the  ground  freezes,  some  are 
inevitably  injured  by  the  severe  cold. 

Beets  and  Mangels  are  protected  by  their  broad 
leaves  (from  frosts)  which  would  otherwise  injure 
them  so  as  to  cause  decay;  but  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  wilted  the 
growth  of  the  root 
is  cheeked,  and  they 
should  be  harvested 
and  pitted  at  once. 

The  same  is  true  of 
Carrots.  They  hear 
very  little  freezing, 
and  the  frosting  of 
the  leaves  is  the 
signal  for  rapid 
gathering.  One  of 
the  most  convenient 
methods  is  to  plow 
a  furrow  close  to  the 
row — and  run  a  sub- 
soil-plowclose  on  the 
other  side,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying 
then  be  pulled  unbroken,  and  with  perfect  ease. 

Turnips  may  be  left  longest  before  digging,  but  re¬ 
peated  freezing  makes  them  pithy  and  innutritious. 

Pitting  Roots. — Trenches  four  feet  wide  and  two 
feet  deep  are  of  a  size  well  suited  to  either  a  mod¬ 
erate  or  severe  winter.  If  put  in  too  large  heaps, 
or  too  deep  pits,  roots  heat,  and  of  course  do  not 
keep  well.  Cover  with  straw,  and  lightly  with 
earth  patted  down  to  shed  rain,  and  ventilate  well. 

Root  Tops  and  small  roots  may  be  fed  to  cows  and 
young  stock  quite  freely,  before  they  heat,  which 
they  will  do  quickly  if  in  heaps.  It  is  well  to  lay 
them  on  the  north  side  of  some  building,  where 
they  w 01  not  become  sun-dried,  for  thus  they  will 
be  kept  much  longer  than  in  any  other  way. 

Soft  Roots  and  hollow  ones,  which  cannot  be  pit¬ 
ted,  are  profitably  fed  to  either  pigs,  sheep,  or 
young  cattle,  and  also  to  cows  that  are  dry. 

Neglected  Work. — Should  any  of  the  proper  work 
of  last  month  have  been  neglected,  such  as  sowing 
winter  grain,  husking  corn,  etc.,  it  may  perhaps 
still  be  done.  Corn-husking  may  be  done  at  any 
time.  Rye  may  be  sown  as  long  as  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  fortnight  of  open  weather.  Wheat  sown 
in  November  often  does  well,  so  if  the  ground  is 
prepared  your  plans  need  not  be  changed,  for  the 
probabilities  are  in  favor  of  good  crops,  though 
late  sowing  has  nothing  to  recommend  it. 

Thrashing  must  be  done  generally  when  you  can 
get  the  thrasher — so  it  is  well  to  speak  for  it  in  sea¬ 
son.  The  sooner  grain  is  thrashed  the  more  there 
will  he  of  it.  It  should,  however,  be  thoroughly 
dry.  Small  farmers  will  improve  rainy  days  as  they 
come  by  thrashing  by  hand.  Besides  this  suitable 

Rainy-day  Work  is  painting  and  cleaning  of  tools, 
oiling  and  mending  of  harness,  cutting  kindling 
wood  and  such  like  jobs  common  upon  every  farm. 

Manure  and  Compost. — The  season  is  still  favora¬ 
ble  for  the  growth  of  the  compost  heap.  Weeds 
and  all  sorts  of  hedge-row  rubbish  ought  to  be 
burnt,  for  the  seeds  are  ripe,  and  we  can  not  de¬ 
pend  .on  their  germinating  in  the  compost  heap. 
Grassy  sods,  the  tops  of  the  roots  which  cannot  be 
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engraving.  The  carrots  may 


fed  out,  leaves,  and  wood  or  swamp  mould,  and  alii 
such  things  add  both  bulk  and  value  to  the  heap. 

Draining  upon  upland  may  now  be  prosecuted 
more  conveniently  than  at  any  other  season  of  the 
year.  Labor  can  be  hired  cheaply,  and  the  work 
can  be  rushed  if  desirable.  Never  lay  these  drains- 
less  than  three  and  a  half  feet  deep,  if  it  can  be 
helped.  See  article  on  levelling  and  laying  the  tile 
in  the  March  No.,  American  Agriculturist,  page  97. 

Ditching. — Should  the  season  continue  dry,  ditch¬ 
ing  in  the  swamps  is  in  order.  In  muck  swamps 
dig  the  main  ditches  deeper  and  broader  than  nec¬ 
essary,  say  two  or  three  feet  wide  at  the  bottom, 
and  eight  or  ten  at  the  top,  and  throw  out  the  muck 
on  one  side  to  lie  and  freeze  until  spring,  while  the- 
tussocks  and  sods  are  thrown  by  themselves,  to  be 
burned  next  summer  when  thoroughly  dry. 

Poultry. — The  Poultry  year  culminates  this  month. 
With  plenty  of  corn,  and  something  to  pick  up  in 
the  fields,  poultry  Increase  rapidly  in  weight,  and 
should  be  forced  so  long  as  the  weather  remains 
moderate.  When  the  thermometer  goes  lower  and 
lower,  they  will  stop  gaming  suddenly,  and  hardly 
hold  their  own,  though  consuming  more  feed.  Of 
course  that  would  he  the  time  to  kill  if  every  body 
would  not  kill  at  once.  Those  who  have  warm, 
airy  houses  for  their  poultry  can  profitably  hold  on 
to  them  until  the  reaction  comes  and  prices  rise 
but  those  who  watch  the  market  may  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  fluctuations  as  they  come  at  any  time. 

Buildings  may  be  repaired  and  painted,  if  that 
has  not  been  already  done.  The  season  is  favorable 
for  painting,  as  very  little  dust  and  no  insects  are 
likely  to  adhere  to  the  paint. 

Horses ,  though  they  may  still  be  kept  at  pasture, 
if  desirable,  should  have  a  shed  at  least  to  retreat 
to  during  hard  storms.  Do  not  work  them  at  all 
on  the  road  if  they  have  colds  or  the  prevalent, 
influenza,  absurdly  called  “epizooty,”  the  best 
cure  for  which  is  a  warm,  airy  stable,  and  perfect 
rest,  although  they  ought  to  hare  a  good  run  in 
the  pasture  during  the  warmest  part  of  every  day. 

Cows  which  are  giving  milk  must  have  an  increase 
of  feed.  Mangels,  or  sugar  beets,  are  best.  Cut- 
them  in  slices,  and  sprinkle  them  with  bran,  and 
feed  half  a  bushel  more  or  less  at  a  time,  after  the 
cows  have  filled  themselves  with  hay  or  corn,  fod¬ 
der  or  grass.  Soft  turnips  may  be  fed  to  some 
cows  at  milking-time,  and  not  flavor  the  milk. 
Keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  if  possible,  especially- 
with  young  cows,  by  feeding  meal,  bran,  and  roots. 

Burning  Brush  and  Rubbish.— Where  this  has  bee* 
cut  along  the  fences  on  the  road,  or  between  fields, 
late  in  the. summer  and  is  now  dry,  bum  it,  and’ 
spread  the  ashes  on  grass  land.  It  only  harbor# 
vermin,  mice,  rabbits,  and  insects. 

Fence  Rows.— There  is  no  better  season  than  this 
for  cleaning  up  fence  rows.  Take  the  fence  up 
altogether.  If  you  need  a  fence,  set  it  up  again  a 
rod  away  with  the  tops  of  the  posts  on  the  ground 
and  the  butts  in  the  air  (supposing  it  to  be  a  post 
and  rail  fence),  supporting  it  by  forked  stake#, 
against  the  posts,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying- 
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engraving.  This  leaves  all  clear,  and  the  old  ivy- 
grown,  briary,  weedy,  stony  strip  can  be  grubbed 
and  plowed  and  cleaned  up,  sowed  to  grass,  and 
the  fence  replaced.  It  is  no  great  job,  and  if  forty 
rods  a  year  could  be  treated  in  this  way  every  year, 
it  would  soon  make  a  difference  in  the  looks  of 
most  farms  that  would  he  much  for  the  better. 
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Young  Stock  need  not  be  housed  until  real  cold 
weather  sets  in,  but  they  should  have  a  warm  shed 
jo  lie  in  at  nigut,  and  be  kept  in  first-rate  condition 
through  this  month  with  turnips,  fed  tops  and  all. 

Sheep  bear  more  exposure  than  any  other  of  our 
domestic  animals  (not  even  excepting  horses,  not 
worked)  that  is,  exposure  to  the  weather,  but  not 
without  shelter  from  storms.  The  ewes  ought  to 
be  in  lamb  by  this  time,  and  must  be  kept  doing 
well.  Half  a  pint  of  corn  a  day  each  will  go  far 
towards  keeping  them  in  good  condition.  Weed 
out  all  those  which  show  signs  of  -weakness,  have 
poor  teeth,  etc.,  and  fatten  them  if  you  can. 

Pigs.— It  is  much  better  to  kill  early  than  late.  As 
soon  as  cold  weather  comes  on,  pigs  will  gain  very 
little,  if  any,  and  often  lose  during  cold  storms. 
Therefore,  crowd  them  if  not  fat  enough  to  kill. 
Feed  occasionally  pulverized  charcoal,  to  keep  their 
digestive  functions  in  tone  ;  keep  them  clean  and 
warm,  and  coax  them  to  eat  every  ounce  possible. 

Poultry  need  to  be  treated  much  in  the  same  way. 
That  is,  fattened  and  killed  early,  if  intended  for 
market.  Though  prices  usually  go  up  steadily  after 
the  first  of  January,  yet  the  additional  cost  of  fat¬ 
tening  in  December,  or  of  holding  poultry  after  it 
is  fat,  is  but  rarely  paid  for  by  the  higher  price. 
Warm  quarters  are  essential  to  winter  laying. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

This  month  brings  .the  orchardist  and  gardenerto 
the  close  of  one  year’s  work,  and  to  the  beginning 
•f  another.  While  he  is  occupied  with  the  storing 
and  sale  of  the  crops  that  have  been  gathered  this 
season,  he  must  lay  plans,  and  make  preparations 
for  the  season  and  the  crops  to  come.  The  spring 
is  short  and  the  work  then  to  be  done  so  great, 
that  it  is  the  most  hurried  season  of  the  year.  This 
shortness  and  pressure  of  spring  time  is  in  a  mea¬ 
sure  compensated  for  by  the  comparative  length 
and  leisure  of  autumn,  which  allows  one  to  do 
much  of  the  so-called  “  spring  work  ”  well  in  ad¬ 
vance.  So  gradual  is  the  approach  of  winter  that 
frequently  the  work  suited  to  October  may  be  car¬ 
ried  on  until  well  in  December,  in  which  case  the 
Motes  about  fall  work  given  in  Oetober  apply  with 
•qual  force  during  the  present  and  next  month. 

Orchard  and  Nursery. 

Fall  Planting. — Late  October  and  early  November 
are  often  very  favorable  to  the  planting  of  trees. 
The  soil  is  still  warm  from  the  accumulated  heat  of 
summer  ;  it  is  rarely  too  dry,  and  if  properly  drained 
not  too  wet.  If  in  planting  we  cut,  as  we  should, 
every  broken  root  back  to  a  sound  place,  in  a  6hort 
time  these  roots  will  have  overcome  the  bad  effects 
of  the  removal,  and  will  be  ready  for  vigorous 
growth  in  the  spring.  South  of  40°,  in  most  years, 
planting  may  be  done  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  without  any  injury  to  the  newly  set  trees. 

Young  Trees  planted  this  fall,  or  even  last  spring, 
should  have  earth  drawn  up  around  them,  making  a 
mound  12  to  18  inches  high.  This  mound  of  earth 
should  be  free  from  sods,  and  weeds,  and  will  serve 
the  double  purpose  of  a  support  to  the  trees  against 
the  winds,  and  prevent  the  mice  from  gnawing  them. 

Braining. — Water  should  not  be  allowed  to  col¬ 
lect  on  the  surface ;  a  few  furrows  in  the  right 
place  will  carry  it  away  rapidly.  Underdraining, 
to  be  the  best  and  most  economical,  should  be  all 
finished  up  before  hard  freezing  weather  sets  in. 

Cions  may  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  fall,  and 
should  be  packed  in  saw  dust  or  sand,  and  kept 
in  a  cool  place.  Select  only  from  thrifty  trees  of 
the  best  varieties.  If  you  do  not  have  them  it 
is  better  to  buy  than  to  use  second  rate  stock. 

Labels  upon  trees  should  be  looked  to,  that  they 
do  not  get  losj;  or  become  illegible.  The  old  kind 
of  pine  label,  marked  with  lead  pencil  while  a  coat 
of  white  paint  is  fresh  upon  it,  is  about  the  best. 
Zinc  strips  are  used  and  preferred  by  some. 

Seeds  of  Trees  for  planting  in  the  spring  are  best 
preserved  in  boxes  of  sand,  the  boxes  being  kept 
in  a  cool  and  dry  place,  out  of  the  reach  of  mice. 

Stocks  for  Root  Grafting. — The  grafting  of  roots 
is  done  during  the  winter  and  the  stocks  should  be 


in  a  handy  place.  Take  up  the  stocks  before  the 
ground  freezes,  assort  and  tie  them  in  bundles,  after¬ 
wards  put  in  boxes,  and  place  them  in  the  cellar. 

Rabbits  if  left  to  themselves  can  do  much  harm. 
A  protection  of  the  trees  may  be  made  of  lath,  or 
tarred  paper  may  be  tied  about  the  trunk  with  fine 
wire.  Smearing  the  trees  with  blood  will  keep 
away  the  rabbits,  as  meat  is  very  distasteful  to 
them.  A  fat  rabbit  in  November  is  good  eating, 
and  a  small  bounty  will  induce  the  boys  to  trap  and 
otherwise  secure  many  of  these  injurious  animals. 

Manuring. — The  orchard  needs  to  be  fed  as  well 
as  any  other  field  when  a  yearly  crop  is  removed. 
Circumstances  will  determine  the  kind  of  manure 
to  use.  That  from  the  stable  is  always  in  order; 
good  bone,  ashes,  green  crops  turned  under,  are 
all  of  great  value,  and  one  or  more  should  be  used. 

Keeping  Fruit. — The  cellar  of  the  house,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  should  not  be  used  for  storing  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  fruit,  but  if  used  there  should  be  ample 
ventilation  to  carry  oil  the  carbonic  acid  produced 
by  the  ripening  fruit.  A  uniform  temperature  of 
about  40°,  or  just  safely  above  freezing,  accompa¬ 
nied  with  a  dry  atmosphere,  is  the  best.  Pears 
should  be  stored  in  drawers  where  they  can  be  in¬ 
spected  occasionally.  Apples,  if  properly  picked 
and  packed  in  barrels,  ought  to  keep  uudisturbed. 

Make  all  Snug  for  Winter. — Clear  up  all  rubbish 

in  the  orchard _ Pick  up  the  refuse  fruit  and  feed 

to  the  pigs,  that  the  contained  insects  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed.  .. .Fences  and  gates,  especially  of  young 
orchards,  need  to  be  cattle  proof  at  all  seasons. 

Tlie  Fruit  Garden. 

Currants  and  Gooseberries. — The  material  used  in 
the  propagation  of  currants  and  gooseberries  are 
the  pieces  removed  from  the  bushes  at  the  time  of 
pruning.  The  bushes  should  be  pruned  so  soon  as 
the  leaves  fall — a  month  or  60  ago — though  many 
put  it  off  until  much  later.  In  making  the  currant 
cuttings,  use  only  the  growth  of  the  present  year, 
cutting  it  into  six-inch  lengths.  The  cuttings 
should  be  set  quite  close  together  inboxes  of  earth, 
the  soil  being  deep  enough  to  allow  the  cuttings  to 
be  two-thirds  beneath  its  surface.  The  boxes  are 
to  be  set  in  the  cellar  and  kept  dry  during  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  in  the  spring  the  cuttings  should  be  put 
in  trenches  four  inches  apart  in  the  rows. 

Blackberries  and  Raspberries. — The  dead  stems 
were  cut  away  soon  after  the  berries  were  off.  If 
not  done  then,  through  neglect,  do  it  now,  and  tie 
up  the  new  canes  for  the  winter.  Tender  varieties 
must  be  covered  this  month.  This  may  be  done 
rapidly  by  two  meu,  one  bending  the  canes  down 
in  the  direction  of  the  row,  while  the  other  throws 
earth  upon  them,  either  in  sufficient  amount  or 
only  to  hold  them  down  for  the  covering  plow  soon 
to  follow.  New  plants  of  raspberries  and  black¬ 
berries  are  usually  supplied  by  suckers,  allowed  to 
grow  for  the  purpose.  Roots  may  be  cut  from  the 
old  plants  without  injury.  These  root-cuttings, 
three  or  four  inches  in  length,  are  then  placed  in 
layers,  in  boxes  of  earth,  and  stored  in  the  cellar. 
The  cuttings  are  set  in  open  ground  in  early  spring. 

Grapes. — The  sooner  the  grape  vines  are  pruned, 
after  the  leaves  are  off,  the  better.  Young  vines, 
set  last  spring,  should  bear  one  or  two  shoots — if 
the  present  growth  is  half  an  inch  thick,  two  shoots 
may  be  left.  Cut  the  vines  back  to  three  buds  or 
so,  leaving  extra  ones  to  provide  against  accident. 
There  is  no  rule  for  pruning  old  vines  ;  the  con¬ 
dition  of  each  vine  must  determine  it.  Leave 
enough  buds  to  produce  sufficient  shoots  to  bear 
leaves  and  fruit  clusters.  The  buds  left  after  prun¬ 
ing  represent  the  new  growth  of  next  year.  The 
cuttings  are  made  from  the  prunings,  and  should 
have  two  buds  at  least ;  tie  them  in  bundles,  label, 
and  cover  in  earth  in  the  cellar.  Many  varieties, 
like  the  Concord,  grow  rapidly  from  such  cuttings, 
when  planted  in  the  open  ground  in  spring  ;  others, 
with  harder  wood,  as  the  Delaware,  are  best  raised 
in  propagating  houses  with  special  care. 

Strawberry  plants  should  be  covered  before  freez¬ 
ing  weather  sets  in.  Straw,  salt  o,  marsh  hay,  or 
leaves  may  be  used,  placing  the  material  thicMy 
between  the  plants,  but  only  lightly  directly  over 
the  plants,  as  too  much  covering  smothers  them. 


Kitchen  and  Market  Garden. 

Should  the  present  month  be  a  mild  one,  many  of 
the  October  Notes  will  be  seasonable  now,  and  to 
avoid  repetition  we  refer  the  reader  to  them.  In  a 
nutshell:  Do  now  whatever  the  weather  will  permit. 
So  soon  as  a  crop  is  off  plow  up  the  soil  and  leave 
it  without  harrowing,  as  the  exposure  of  the  ridged 
surface  to  the  weather  improves  its  texture. 

Asparagus. — Cut  and  burn  the  tops  and  give  the 
bed  a  generous  covering  of  well  rotted  manure. 

Celery  should  be  dug  and  stored  before  the  ground 
freezes  hard.  A  trench  is  dug  in  a  dry  place,  a 
foot  or  so  in  width,  and  deep  enough  to  bring  the 
tops  on  a  level  with  the  soil.  Place  the  plants  in 
it  close  side  by  side  with  no  earth  between.  Cover 
slightly  with  straw  or  leaves,  and  as  the  cold  in¬ 
creases  add  more  covering  until  it  is  a  foot  thick. 
Boards  may  be  put  over  the  straw,  lengthwise  of 
the  trench,  to  keep  out  the  rain,  and  make  it  easier 
to  get  at  the  celery  if  there  is  snow  on  the  ground. 

Cabbages  may  be  left  out  until  heavy  frosts  come, 
when  they  should  be  pulled  and  placed  heads  down 
in  rows,  and  the  heads  covered  with  a  few  inches 
of  earth.  A  plow  may  be  used  in  covering  them  ; 
two  furrows  being  turned  over  the  heads,  doing 
most  of  the  work.  For  a  small  lot  a  common 
method  is,  to  dig  a  trench  in  a  dry  place,  set  the 
cabbages  in  the  trench,  close  together,  and  cover 
at  first  with  a  little  straw.  As  the  weather  gets 
colder  put  on  more  straw,  and  as  the  winter  sets  in 
complete  the  covering  with  more  straw  and  a  layer 
of  boards  over  the  whole.  Soft  cabbages,  if  planted 
in  this  way,  will  come  out  in  fine  condition. 

Parsnips. — A  portion  for  present  use  may  be  dug 
and  stored  in  sand  in  the  cellar,  the  rest  can  remain 
in  the  ground  as  freezing  improves  them. 

Parsley  may  be  grown  for  winter  use  in  the  kitch¬ 
en  where  there  is  no  greenhouse,  by  means  of  a  keg 
with  a  number  of  holes  bored  in  its  side.  A  crown 
of  parsley  is  put  at  each  hole,  the  roots  extending 
into  the  sand  inside  the  keg,  while  the  tops  grow 
out  of  the  holes.  Place  the  keg  in  a  sunny  window, 
and  properly  watered  it  will  give  a  supply  of  parsley 
and  make  a  cheerful  kitchen  ornament  besides. 

Carrots  and  Beets  should  be  dug  before  they  have 
been  frozen,  and  stored  in  the  cellar  or  root  pit. 

Turnips  are  not  much  injured  by  frosts,  and  may 
be  left  until  all  of  the  more  tender  garden  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  cared  for,  after  which  they  should  be  dug 
and  pitted,  or  put  in  the  vegetable  cellar. 

Cellars  containing  roots  should  be  kept  cool  or 
the  roots  will  6hrivel  and  lose  much  of  their  fresh- 


A  BOOT  CELLAR  WITH  BARRELS. 


ness.  Where  the  roots  are  put  in  small  pits,  it  is 
convenient  to  use  barrels,  as  shown  in  the  engraving. 

Cold  Frames  are  for  protecting  the  plants  in  a 
dormant  state  through  the  winter — not  f or  growing 
them.  The  sashes  should  not  be  put  on  until  the 
freezing  weather  sets  in.  Tilt  up  the  sashes  when¬ 
ever  the  temperature  of  outside  will  permit  this, 
giving  a  circulation  of  pure  air  among  the  plants. 

Flower  Garden  anti  Lawn. 

The  Lawn  should  go  into  winter  quarters  with  a 
good  length  of  grass  to  serve  as  a  mulch  and  pro¬ 
tection.  If  manure  is  used  as  a  top  dressing,  only 
that  which  is  thoroughly  composted  and  free  from 
seeds  of  weeds  should  be  applied.  It  may  be  put 
on  at  any  convenient  time  during  fall  or  winter. 

Leaves. — The  lawn  and  paths  should  be  raked 
after  the  leaves  have  fallen,  and  the  litter  thus 
gathered  used  for  protecting  tender  plants.  This 
raking  improves  the  looks  of  the  grounds  as 
well  as  secures  a  valuable  covering  for  plants. 
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Perennial  Weeds,  like  dock,  plantain,  etc.,  should 
be  removed  from  the  lawn  when  the  ground  is  soft 
from  the  autumn  rains.  A  long  chisel  with  a  han¬ 
dle  is  handy  in  removing  their  roots  from  the  soil. 

Evergreens  show  to  the  best  advantage  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  after  the  leaves  of  the  decidu¬ 
ous  trees  have  fallen.  A  diversity  of  form  and 
Variety  in  shades  of  green,  are  pleasing,  and  can  be 
obtained  with  care  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
plants,  their  location,  grouping,  etc.,  and  pruning. 

Beds  and  Paths  may  be  laid  out,  and  much  of  the 
work  upon  them  done  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Winter  Protection. — A  few  evergreen  boughs, 
sufficient  to  break  the  winds,  and  afford  shade,  are 
found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  protection,  avoid¬ 
ing  the  danger  of  smothering  the  plants  which 
often  resulted  from  the  old  way  of  covering  with  a 
thick  layer  of  straw,  closely  packed  about  them. 

Bulbs  to  be  housed  for  the  winter  should  go  in 
before  the  ground  is  frozen.  The  hardy  ones,  like 
the  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  etc.,  should  be plauted  early. 

Greenhoiise  and  Window  Plants. 

Insects,  when  found  on  the  plants,  should  be  de¬ 
stroyed  at  once  by  using  tobacco  water,  soap  suds, 
etc.  Plants,  if  neglected,  may  be  ruined  in  a  short 
time.  Success  in  the  fight  with  insects  depends 
largely  upon  one’s  promptness  and  perseverance. 

Climbers,  like  English  Ivy,  Tropseolum,  German 
Ivy,  etc.,  add  very  much  to  the  beauty  of  a  green¬ 
house  or  window.  Select  the  plants  now. 

Hanging  Baskets  should  be  placed  where  they  can 
have  an  abundance  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  not 
near  the  stove  or  register.  If  the  light  comes  from 
one  side,  the  basket  ought  to  be  turned  every  day 

Watering.— The  successful  culture  of  house  plants 
depends  largely  upon  the  care  in  watering.  The 
pots  should  have  some  pieces  of  broken  pots  or 
oyster  shell  put  in  the  bottom  to  provide  proper 
drainage  ;  with  good  drainage  there  is  but  little 
risk  from  over-watering,  A  thorough  wetting 
when  water  is  needed,  is  far  better  than  keeping 
the  surface  moist,  by  frequent  “  sprinkling.”  Hang¬ 
ing  baskets  may  be  dipped  into  a  tub  of  water. 

A  Gradual  Change. — We  should  have  much  fewer 
complaints  of  failure  with  house  plants  if  they 
were  less  subjected  to  sudden  changes,  both  when 
they  are  brought  in  from  their  summer  out-of-doors, 
and  while  in  the  house  in  winter.  When  the  air  of 
the  room  is  changed  it  should  be  done  without 
allowing  a  cold  current  to  fall  upon  the  plants. 


Bee  Notes  for  November. 

BT  L.  C.  ROOT. 

Wintering  the  Bees.— In  most  northern  section*, 
bees  that  are  to  be  kept  in-doors  should  be  placed  in  win 
ter  quarters  during  the  present  month.  Those  to  be  win 
tered  out-of-doors,  should  be  properly  packed  and  pro¬ 
tected.  We  have  so  often  described,  in  our  previous 
Notes,  the  proper  manner  of  preparing  bees  for  out-of- 
door  wintering,  as  well  as  a  suitable  place  in-doors,  that 
we  shall  omit  it  at  this  time:  and  besides  every  bee-keep 
er  who  needs  a  detailed  description  should  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  information  at  hand,  in  some  practical  work, 
where  it  is  given  much  more  minutely  than  we  could  do 
in  the  space  allotted  here.  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  the 
subject  will  require  the  closest  attention  and  study  if 
success  is  to  be  attained,  as  perfect  success  in  wintering 
is  yef  far  from  being  established  even  with  the  most 
thorough  bee-keepers.  A  system  of  wintering,  by  which 
one  shall  have  none  but  good  strong  stocks  in  the  spring, 
will  go  farther  in  insuring  a  profitable  season  than  any 
thing  else  connected  with  bee-keeping. 

Honet.— Now  that  the  bees  are  comparatively  idle,  we 
may  well  consider  some  general  questions  of  interest  to 
all.  A  correspondent  says:  "I  have  had  a  number  of 
persons  ask  me  about,  how  bees  make  honey.  Also  con 
■cerning  the  relation  of  feeding  sugar  to  honey-making. 
Does  the  sugar  become  honey,  or  is  it  changed  to  honey  by 
the  bees  ?”— These  inquiries  are  evidently  made  by  par¬ 
ties  who  are  practical  bee-keepers,  and  are  of  very  much 
interest  to  all  classes.  When  it  is  remembered  that  bee 
keeping  although  yet  in  its  infancy,  is  becoming  a  very 
important  industry,  and  that  honey  is  produced  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  tons  each  season  we  see  that  the  public,  who 
arc  the  consumers,  may  well  desite  to  know  something 
of  the  subject  In  answer  to  the  first  question,  correct 
ly  speaking  bees  do  not  make  honey,  they  simply  gather 
It  We  have  endeavored  in  our  Notes  heretofore,  to 


give  an  idea  of  the  different  classes  of  blossoms  from 
which  bees  gather  honey  most  freely.  It  is  well  known 
that  honey  varies  in  color  and  quality.  It  will  be  found 
that  these  variations  are  according  to  the  different  sources 
from  which  it  is  obtained.  For  instance,  the  basswood, 
or  linden  tree,  blossoms  very  freely,  and  yields  honey  of  a 
superior  quality  in  great  abundance.  The  largest  part  of 
the  best  and  whitest  honey  placed  upon  our  market  is 
gathered  from  these  blossoms  Later  in  the  season, 
buckwheat,  which  is  also  a  free  bloomer,  yields  honey 
abundantly,  but,  unlike  the  basswood,  it  is  of  a  dark  col¬ 
or  and  entirely  different  flavor.  There  is  as  marked  a 
contrast  in  these  two  qualities  of  honey  as  there  is  be¬ 
tween  the  finest  white  syrups  and  ordinary  molasses. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  consumers  who  are  particularly 
fond  of  buckwheat  honey,  choosing  it  in  preference  to 
the  lighter  grades.  While  in  most  localities  these  two 
kinds  constitute  the  larger  part  of  the  honey  gathered, 
there  are  very  many  classes  of  flowers  yielding  honey  in 
various  degrees  of  quality  and  quantity.  While  it  is 
true  that  these  different  varieties  of  honey  undergo 
some  change  in  being  gathered  from  the  flower,  as  indi¬ 
cated  below,  it  is  also  true  that  they  retain  their  original 
characteristics,  and  can  easily  be  identified. 

“  Is  sugar  made  into  honey  by  the  bees  ?” — Certainly 
not.  The  fact  that  the  bees  handle  sugar-syrup,  and 
place  it  in  the  cells,  does  not  make  honey  of  it.  If  sugar 
syrup,  or  molasses,  is  furnished  to  them,  and  they  store 
it  in  their  combs,  it  will  be  found  to  be  the  same  there, 
just  as  certainly  as  the  fine  linden  honey  or  darker  buck¬ 
wheat  are  found  to  possess  their  peculiar  qualities.  When 
the  honey  is  gathered  from  the  flowers  it  is  quite  thin. 
It  is  so  handled  by  the  bees  that  the  moisture  is  evapo¬ 
rated,  and  when  stored  in  the  cells  the  air  is  all  exclud¬ 
ed.  so  that  it  will  remain  in  a  liquid  state,  and  not  be¬ 
come  candied,  as  it  does  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Sy¬ 
rups  would  likewise  undergo  a  change  in  these  respects. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  inc'vding  many 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


We  Don’t  Like  It.— It  is  impossible  to  attend 
many  of  the  fairs,  coming  crowded  as  they  do,  into  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  whole 
country  from  Maine  to  California.  The  last  one  we  were 
at  reminded  us  too  much  of  a  place  to  sell  goods  at  retail, 
rather  than  a  display  of  the  wares  to  please  and  instruct 
the  visitors,  and  a  healthy  striving  for  the  prizes.  Mr. 
Smith  was  there  occupying  a  permanent  place  in  the 
machinery  hall  witli  a  soap  to  cleanse  the  skin,  and  was 
calling  upon  every  one  who  passed  him  to  buy  and  try  it. 
Another  man,  Jones,  the  cutler,  was  there  with  a  full 
assortment  of  Jack-knives,  and  was  making  it  a  point  to 
close  out  his  stock  at  cost.  What  right  has  a  drygoods 
or  hat  store  to  the  space — and  much  of  it  in  many  places 
— in  any  building  in  an  Agricultural  Fair.  We  fail  to  see 
how  it  helps  agriculture  ;  it  is  not  for  the  greatest  good 
of  the  greatest  number.  Shop  keepers  we  should  sug¬ 
gest  had  bet'er  go  the  rear  and  let  their  places  be  filled 
with  those  things  which  cannot  be  constantly  on  exhi¬ 
bition  in  the  street  windows  of  every  city,  large  or  small. 

Read  tlie  Atlvertising;  Columns.— 

Letters  are  daily  received  by  the  editors,  asking  where 
pigs,  fowls,  seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.,  can  be 
procured.  We  consider  all  the  information  of  this  kind 
that  is  given  in  the  advertising  pages  sufficient,  if  those 
needing  anything  will  only  look  there  ;  and  can  not  find 
room  to  repeat  what  is  already  plainly  told  elsewhere. 
Every  page  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  including  the 
covers,  is  interesting  reading,  and  should  all  be  carefully 
examined  every  month.  In  addition  to  looking  after  what 
one  may  want,  the  reading  of  what  others  have  to  say,  in 
offering  their  wares,  etc.,  starts  up  some  new  idea  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader.— When  writing  to  any  advertiser,  al¬ 
ways  tell  him  in  what  paper  his  advertisement  was  seen. 

Sliow  of  tlie  IV.  If.  State  Agricultural 

Society.— Much  of  the  success  of  such  a  show  depends 
upon  the  weather.  The  exhibition  may  be  fine,  or  it  may 
be  meagre,  to  the  majority  of  those  who  attend  it  makes 
little  difference;  but  the  attendance  really  is  “the  mak¬ 
ing"  of  the  show.  This  year  two  days  were  unpleasant 
— showery,  and  muddy  under  f"Ot — with  slender  receipts 
and  a  discouraging  outlook.  The  next  two  days  were 
all  that  could  he  desired,  and  happy  thousands  crowded 
the  gates  all  day,  and  went  home  tired,  and  gratified. 
Thus  the  show  was  a  grand  success,  and  ns  an  exhibition 
it  was  most  excellent.  There  were  indeed  many  fine 
herds  of  cattle  unrepresented,  but  the  credit  of  the  cattle 
of  The  Empire  State  was  well  maintained.  The  striking 


feature  of  the  show  was  perhaps  the  prominence  of  the 
Herefords.  We  have  never  before  seen  so  many  of  thi* 
fine  race  of  beef  cattle  together.  Excellent  specimens 
they  were  too.  The  large-uddered  ldne  of  Holland  made 
a  great  show  also,  as  did  the  trimmest,  most  compact  and 
beautiful  of  all  neat  cattle— the  Devons.  These  last  are 
old  favorites  which  seemed  to  lose  favor  a  few  years  ago, 
but  now  seem  to  be  gaining  again  as  is  meet.  Short¬ 
horns,  Ayrshires,  Jerseys,  and  Guernseys,  were  well  rep¬ 
resented,  by  some  of  the  finest  herds  in  the  State,  with 
some  from  New  England.  The  show  of  Horses  contained 
an  unusual  number  of  heavy  draft  horses,  both  of  the 
Clydesdale  and  Norman  breeds.  We  were  not  especially 
impressed  witli  the  excellence  of  either  the  sheep,  pigs, 
or  poultry,  though  the  entries  were  numerous  and  the 
show  good.  There  was  a  remarkable  exhibition  of  plows. 
The  forms  being  more  or  less  new  and  varied.  They 
were  furnished  with  the  “skim”  instead  of  the  coulter, 
almost  without  exception,  and  in  other  respects  the  show 
of  implements  was  of  universal  interest.  The  Dairy  De¬ 
partment  seemed  meagre,  the  Horticultural,  good,  and  on 
the  whole  the  show  was  fully  up  to  the  high  average 
of  the  recent  exhibitions  of  this  excellent  Society. 

“  Snobbishness”  or  “  Laziness.”— An  item 
going  the  rounds,  says  that  a  young  man  in  Madison, 
Wis.,  bought  six  collars  and  a  neck-tie,  weight  under  4 
ounces,  and  through  snobbishness  or  laziness,  ordered 
them  sent  to  his  residence  ;  he  wouldn’t  carry  a  parcel  in 
the  street.  They  were  sent  in  a  heavy  freight  wagon ; 
two  men  laboriously  carried  the  parcel  into  the  hall,  and 
inquired  if  it  should  be  left  there  or  carried  upstairs. 
His  “  affianced  ”  happened  to  be  there,  and  saw  the  exhi¬ 
bition.  Served  him  right . A  certain  lady  (?)  bought  a 

spool  of  thread,  and  ordered  it  “  sent  home” — over  half  a 
mile.  . .  A  farmer  of  our  acquaintance,  an  old  subscriber 
to  the  American  Agriculturist,  was  stopped  in  the  rain 
by  a  wealthy  man,  who  haggled  about  the  price  of  tur¬ 
nips  for  several  minutes,  finally  getting  them  down  from 
33  to  25  cents  a  bushel,  and  then  ordered  a  peck ;  and 
ended  by  asking  that  half  of  them  be  yellow  turnips  for 
his  wife,  and  half  white  ones  for  himself!  We  saw  their 
delivery,  tn  a  immense  carl,  drawn  by  17  yokes  of  oxen, 
with  a  driver  for  each  yoke,  each  driver  carrying  and 
wielding  a  long  whip,  and  vigorously  shouting,  “haw, 
gee,  g’long,  etc.”  The  oxen’s  horns  were  ornamented 
with  white  and  yellow  ribbons,  and  the  white  and  yellow 
turnips  werd  marked  by  ribbons  of  corresponding  color 
tied  around  them  1  The  cavalcade  made  a  tour  of  the 
town  and  three  wide  circuits  before  successfully  backing 
up  squarely  to  the  purchaser’s  gate.  Four  men  delivered 
them  in  a  huge  basket,  and  the  farmer  refused  to  receive 
more  than  0$  cents,  the  contract  price.  A  mechanic, 
previously  engaged,  was  present  to  chip  off  the  quarter 
of  a  cent  to  make  the  “change”  right.  The  seller  and 
drivers— neighboring  farmers — then  went  to  a  hotel,  “  put 
out”  their  teams,  and  had  a  bounteous  dinner  together. 

Did  it  Hurt  Him  ?— The  above  suggests  another 
incident.  The  writer  of  this  lives  some  distance  in  the 
country,  going  to  the  city  daily,  or  as  needed  by  business 
there,  in  company  with  hundreds  of  others.  On  the  train 
goes  a  man  reputed  to  be  wealthy  and  liberal,  who  almost 
always  has  a  parcel  in  hand — some  purchase  for  home,  a 
weekly  package  of  books  or  papers  for  his  Sunday  School, 
etc.  On  the  same  train  travels  a  man  whose  family  dresses 
extravagantly,  and  he  himself  fares  sumptuously  at  the 
noon  lunch  ;  but  he  is  always  “  short”  when  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  paper  goes  through  the  cars  for  a  public  or  benevo¬ 
lent  object.  One  evening,  seeing  the  first-named  gentle¬ 
man  carrying  a  rather  heavy  package,  he  said,  “  Why 
don’t  you  send  home  your  parcels  by  express?  I  always 
do  ;  I  would  not  carry  them.”  The  simple  but  withering 
reply  was,  “My  friend,  I  have  done  this  for  more  than 
twenty  years ;  it  does  not  hurt  me  any  ;  I  have  saved  not 
less  than  $2,000  thus,  and  when  I  want  to  give  one  or  five 
dollars  to  any  good  object,  I  find  it  in  my  pocket.”  Did 
it  hurt  him?  Tli e.  American  Agriculturist  thinks  it  did 
him  good.  . .  .In  Philadelphia,  in  a  store  one  evening,  a 
young  man  just  starting  in  business,  bought  a  parcel  of  a 
few  pounds  weight,  and  taking  it  up,  said,  “I  would  like 
to  give  some  one  a  shilling  to  carry  this  home  for  me.” 
A  gentleman,  from  whom  the  young  man  purchased  some 
of  his  stock  in  trade,  on  credit ,  stood  near,  unrecognized, 
and  immediately  accepted  the  offer.  Arrivingat  the  house 
and  receiving  the  shilling,  he  remarked,  “young  man, 
when  you  want  any  other  such  parcel  carried,  please  call 
on  me,”  handing  him  his  card,  which  read,  “Stephen 
Girard”  (the  millionaire).  The  lesson  was  a  useful  one 
to  the  business  man,  and,  taken  to  heart,  it  made  the 
learner  a  most  successful  man  in  all  his  after  years. 

Plants  for  Name.— “W.  G.,”  Warsaw.  La.  The 
plants  sent  belong,  as  you  think,  to  the  order  Scrophula- 
riaceace.  The  large  flowered  one  is  Gerardia  flava  or 
Downy  False  Foxglove.  The  other  belongs  to  the  same 
genus,  and  is  the  Purple  Gerardia,  or  G.  purpurea.  We 
could  not  tell  the  species  of  Sunflower  without  specimens. 
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BY  SPECIAL  REQUEST, 

‘'20  Days  Grace.” 

The  “Bakers’  Dozen.” 

"  Please  for  once  extend  your  offer  to  new  sub- 
“  scribers  for  a  few  days  after  Election.  My  neigh- 
“  bors  have  ‘  politics  on  the  brain  ’  just  now,  which 
“  is  all  right  and  proper  for  true  American  citizens 
“  at  such  a  time  ;  but  this  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
“promoting  good  farming  and  home  comforts,  by 
1  ‘  efforts  to  get  people  to  taking  and  reading  your  ex 
“cellentand  most  useful  Journal.— The  extra  num 
“  bers,  the  ‘  Baker’s  Dozen  ’  as  you  call  the  14 
“  month’s  suBscription  for  the  price  of  12  months, 
“  is  one  helpful  argument  with  some  slow  people — 
“those  who  have  not  learned  the  utility  and  value 
“  of  reading  such  a  paper. . . .” 

Such  in  effect  is  the  language  of  one  of  our 
friends,  and  the  expressed  wish  of  many  others. 
The  Publishers  respond  by  announcing  that  the 
extra  offer  will  be  extended  a  little  beyond  Election , 

Thus  : 

Every  New  Subscriber  for  1881  (Vol. 
40)  received  before  November  20,  will 
be  Presented  with  this  paper  for  the 
last  Two  Months  of  1880.  (We  will, 
for  this  purpose,  keep  the  plates  of  this  num¬ 
ber  in  printing  order  until  November  19), 

NOTE 

First. — This  Offer  extends  to  all 
New  Subscribers  for  1881,  including 
those  sent  in  on  Premium  Lists. 

Second. — All  new  subscribers  for 
1881,  arriving  between  Nov.  20th,  and 
Dec.  5th,  will  be  presented  with  the  paper 
; for  December. 

Third. — To  put  all  on  a  par,  those 
living  anywhere  too  remote  to  get  this 
paper  before  Nov.  1st,  may  have  the  20 
days  beyond  the  time  of  receiving  this 
number,  to  collect  and  forward  new  sub¬ 
scribers  and  get  the  Two  extra  months. 

Now  for  the  Premiums. 

As  the  election  excitement  will  soon  be  over,  now 
is  the  time  to  push  on  the  making  up  of  lists  o£ 
names  to  secure  the  valuable  articles  offered  in  our 
Premium  List.  Many  can  do  something  at  the 
poll  gatherings.  The  premiums  are  open  to  all, 
everywhere,  and  any  body  may  get  them. 

Over  25,000  Men,  Women,  and 

Children  have  secured  one  or  more  most  de¬ 
sirable  and  useful  articles  without  cost,  sim 
ply  by  collecting  some  names  of  subscribers  for 
the  American  Agriculturist,  and  every  person  they 
have  thus  induced  to  become  a  reader  has  been 
benefited.  Anybody  else  may  do  the  same. 


Our  friends  are  doing  nobly,  already  ;  the  premium 
names  received  6ince  September  1st,  are  double 
last  year  even,  despite  the  election  excitement. 
There  is  every  indication  of  coming  abundant  pros¬ 
perity  for  the  country  generally,  and  this  Journal 
will  do  all  possible  to  help  promote  that  prosperity. 

Our  plans  are  very  large  for 

greatly  advancing  the  value,  beauty,  and  usefulness 
of  the  Fortieth  Volume,  and  our  friends, 
in  soliciting  new  names  as  subscribers,  and  in  mak¬ 
ing  up  premium  lists,  may  put  forth  high  promises  ; 
we  will  meet  them.— Invite  everybody  to  get  ready 
for  the  forthcoming  volume  by  beginning  with  the 
last  two  months  of  this  year,  as  above  offered. 

N.B.  The  Fine  44-page  Illustrated  Premium  List 
will  be  mailed  free  to  any  one  not  having  received 
or  preserved  a  copy,  by  simply  sending  a  postal 
card  request  for  it,  giving  name  and  P.  0.  address. 


Fattening  Turkeys.— “  J.  B.  J.  P.”  South  Dur¬ 
ham,  Que.,  asks,  “  What  do  you  think  is  the  best  and 
quickest  way  of  fattening  turkeys  ?  I  mean  to  fatten  up 
a  couple  of  hundreds  this  fall  for  the  English  market.” — 
Our  own  experience,  on  a  small  scale,  indicates  cooping 
closely  in  open  slat  coops,  well  roofed,  set  up  from  the 
ground  so  that  the  dung  will  drop  through,  and  feeding 
especially  corn  meal,  but  changing  for  a  single  meal  now 
and  then  to  buckwheat,  barley,  wheat,  etc.  Use  pow 
dered  charcoal  occasionally,  and  follow  the  plan  of  soft 
feed  by  day  and  a  good  feed  of  hard  grain  at  night. 

Convention  of  Agricultural  Chemists.— 

A  meeting  of  Agricultural  Chemists  was  called  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  July  28th,  by  Hon.  J.  T.  Henderson,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Agriculture  of  Georgia.  Upwards  of  twenty 
of  the  leading  Agricultural  Chemists  were  present;  their 
attention  was  principally  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  best  methods  of  analyzing  Commercial  Manures. 
An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Convention  was  held  at 
Boston,  Aug.  27th,  in  connection  with  the  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  which,  methods  for 
the  determination  of  Potash,  Ammonia,  and  Phosphoric 
Acid  were  provisionally  adopted  for  a  year.  This  move¬ 
ment  of  the  Agricultural  Chemists  will  probably  result  in 
the  establishment  of  a  sub-section  of  Agricultural  Chem¬ 
istry  in  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
and  a  thoroughly  organized  body  of  earnest  co-workers 
in  the  important  field  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

The  Mississippi  Valley  Horticultural 
Society.— Judging  from  the  number  that  took  part  in 
the  first  exhibition  of  this  new  Society,  and  the  wide 
range  of  country  represented,  it  would  seem  that  it  is 
a  national  rather  than  a  sectional  institution.  Fruit 
growers  and  fruit  were  there  from  the  many  States,  from 
New  York  to  California,  and  the  Show  was  all  that  the 
most  hopeful  could  have  anticipated.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
record  the  opening  of  a  new  Horticultural  Society,  with 
so  much  promise  as  this  one  has  of  future  success. 

The  N.  Y.  Horticultural  Society.— The 

autumn  show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Sept.  22-24th 
at  Metropolitan  Concert  Hall,  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
successful  ever  held  by  this  Society.  Mr.  Win.  Bonnet 
won  the  grand  prize  for  the  best  50  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  As  usual  the  Parsons  and  Sons  Co.,  of  the  Kis- 
sena  Nurseries,  Flushing,  L  I.,  took  the  first  prize  in 
Evergreens.  John  Jones,  of  Madison,  N  J  .  made  a  fine 
display  of  cut  Roses.  The  show  of  Ferns  was  very  fine, 
and  the  chief  prizes  were  taken  by  Mr.Henshaw,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  John  C.  Green,  and  Mr.  F.  Roenbeck.  Bayonne, 
N.  J.  The  prize  for  Gladioli  was  awarded  to  Dr.  F.  M 
Hexamer.  New  Castle.  Mrs.  M.  J.  Morgan  made  a  fine 
show  of  Orchids.  Messrs.  Hallock  and  Thorpe,  of 
Queens,  L.  I.,  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  Double  and 
Single  Pelargoniums,  never  before  exhibited  in  New 
York.  The  best  Cut-flower  prize  was  taken  by  Peter 
Henderson,  of  35  Cortlandt  St.,  N.  Y.  WT.  C.  Wilson  & 
Co.,  of  N,  Y.,  had  a  large  and  characteristically  good  dis¬ 
play  of  Plants,  Flowers,  and  Floral  Designs.  Woolson 
&  Co.,  Passaic.  N  J.,  exhibited  a  large  and  choice  col¬ 
lection  of  Hardy  Herbaceous  Perennials.  Among  special 
exhibits  the  display  of  Aquatics  from  Mr.  E.  D.  Sturte- 
vant.  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  was  the  most  interesting,  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  Nymphxa  Devonsiia,  N.  rubra ,  N.  cceru- 
lea ,  N.  dentata.  and  the  Egyptian  Lilies.  Among  the 


principal  prize  takers  in  fruits  were  J.  II.  Rickett,  New¬ 
burgh, ‘N.  Y.,  T.  S.  Force,  also  of  Newburgh,  and  C.  J. 
Copley,  Staten  Island.  In  the  Vegetable  Department. 
Messrs.  B  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  34  Barclay  St.,N.Y.,  Wm.  Ball, 
Spuyten  Duyvil,  and  F.  G.  Hexamer,  New  Castle,  were 
among  the  successful  competitors.  The  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  were  not  as  abundant  as  one  would  have  expected. 

Building  an  Ice-House. -This  is  the  season 
for  constructing  a  house  for  storing  ice.  The  absence  of  a 
plan  with  full  directions,  cost,  etc.,  makes  this  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  Nov.  numbers  of  former  years.  We  have  nothing 
new  to  offer.  Those  who  desire  to  build,  and  are  not  al 
ready  informed  on  this  important  matter,  may  be  glad  to 
know  that  back  numbers  containing  plans  forice  houses, 
will  be  sent  for  15  cents  each.  The  last  plan  published— 
a  cheap  house  to  hold  about  30  tons—  was  given  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last.  Some  of  the  other  numbers,  containing  fully 
illustrated  articles  are:  Oct.  1870.  Nov.  1871,  Oct.  1874. 
Dec.  1875,  Dec.  1877,  Nov.  1878,  Dec.  1879.  The  chief 
rules  in  constructing  the  ice  boxes  are  :  to  have  a  good 
non  conducting  cover  to  the  ice,  perfect  drainage  with 
air-tight  foundations,  and  ventilated  at  top.  Store  the 
ice  in  dry.  cold  weather,  and  have  it  packed  closely, 
and  the  mass  as  solid  as  possible. 

Pansies  Destroyed  by  a  Cirnh.— “  R.  T.  H.,” 
Summerside,  P.  E.  I.,  writes  that  a  small,  dark,  slate- 
colored  grub,  with  fine,  black  stripes  on  back,  and  light- 
colored  beneath,  about  half  an  inch  long,  has  eaten  the 
leaves  of  his  pansies,  and  caused  the  stalks  to  dry  up. 
Hand-picking  and  other  remedies  availed  nothing.  We 
suggest  “  London  Purple”  as  a  safe  remedy.  It  should 
be  dissolved  in  water  and  applied  as  for  “  potato  bugs.” 

Dead  Trees.—”  M.  Z.,”  Nazareth.  O.,  writes:  “For 
several  years  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  sprinkling 
the  grass  in  our  apple  orchard  with  liquid  manure,  taken 
from  a  sink  near  the  manure  pile.  A  few  of  the  trees, 
now  about  forty  years  old,  have  died.  I  am  told  water¬ 
ing  with  manure  is  the  cause.  Is  this  so?”— No— if  it 
has  done  the  grass  good  it  has  certainly  not  hurt  the 
trees.  The  difficulty  is  probably  that  you  have  borers 
in  the  orchard,  and  other  trees  will  be  attacked.  The 
apple  borer  may  be  found  beneath  the  bark  at  the  Bin- 
face  of  the  ground,  and  killed  by  pricking  with  an  awl, 
or  cutting  out  with  the  knife,  but  most  successfully 
fought  by  making  a  little  mound  of  ashes  or  lime  around 
the  collars  of  the  trees  in  the  spring,  which  prevents  the 
beetles  laying  their  eggs  there. 

A  Western  Swindle— perhaps  not  confined  to 
the  West— by  an  adroit  use  of  a  scientific  instrument,  is 
detailed  in  our  "Humbug  Column.”  It  can  not  fail  to 
interest  every  reader,  either  old  or  young. 

Blight  of  Fruit  Trees.— Prof.  T.  J.  Burrill,  of 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  read  a  paper  on  “An¬ 
thrax  of  Forest  Trees  ”  before  the  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  in  which  he  gave  the  results  of 
some  experiments  which  he  had  made  with  pear  blight 
and  fire  blight  of  apple  trees.  He  considers  them  iden¬ 
tical  in  origin,  and  the  result  a  living  organism  —a  small 
fungus  of  the  genus  Bacillus,  growing  in  the  living  bark. 
So  minute  is  this  fungus  that  a  very  high  magnifying  pow¬ 
er  of  the  microscope  is  necessary  to  see  it.  The  method 
of  experiment  was  to  cut  off  small  portions  of  bark  of  dis¬ 
eased  trees,  and  insert  them  beneath  the  bark  of  healthy 
ones,  as  in  the  process  of  budding.  Sixty-three  per 
cent  of  all  the  pear  trees  inoculated  became  diseased.  Of 
pear  trees  receiving  virus  from  blighting  apple  trees,  73 
per  cent  became  affected.  When  the  process  was  re¬ 
versed,  a  much  smaller  per  cent  of  trees  were  inoculated. 
The  most  conspicuous  change  Prof.  Burrill  finds  in  the 
tissue  of  the  affected  parts  is  the  almost  total  disap¬ 
pearance  of  starch  from  the  cells.  This  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  the  disease  is  a  fermentation  caused  by  a 
minute  fungus,  closely  related  to  those  which  induce 
fermentation  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

Colt  with  Chronic  Cough.— “C.  L.  T.,” 
Poolesvillc,  Md.  You  should  have  consulted  a  good 
Veterinary  Surgeon  long  ago.  There  is  something  seri¬ 
ously  wrong  when  a  four-year  old  colt  coughs  for  two  or 
three  years.  He  probably  has  some  asthmatic  difficulty 
which  he  will  very  likely  not  outgrow. 

Cleaning: Oil  Barrels. — “J.S.,”  Harrison  Co.,0., 
writes:  “Among  the  numerous  plans  for  cleaning  oil 
barrels,  none  seem  to  me  to  be  as  effectual  as  the  way  1 
cleaned  one  two  years  ago.  That  was  by  pouring  into 
the  barrel,  at  the  bung,  a  pailful  of  strong  lye,  boiling 
hot,  then  rinsing  thoroughly,  so  that  the  lye  reached 
every  part  of  the  inside  of  the  barrel.  The  barrel  was 
then  soaked  a  couple  of  days  by  being  filled  with  clear 
water,  when  it  was  ready  for  use.  I  never  detected  the 
slightest  odor  of  the  oil  in  the  cider  or  vinegar  that  has 
been  drawn  from  this  renovated  oil  barrel.” 
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Our  Editors  Abroad. 

It  is  increasingly  the  custom  of  the  Editors  of  the 
American  Agriculturist  to  go  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  see  what  is  being  done,  and  what  is  wanted.  Just 
bow  two  of  the  oldest  Editors— those  who  have  given  to 
this  Journal  their  whole  heart  and  soul  work  for  28  and 
18  years  respectively,  contribute  Notes  of  Observation 
to  this  number  from  widely  separated  points.  One  tells 
us  what  he  has  seen  in  the  West  and  Far  Northwest— in 
a  region  hitherto iittle  visited  ;  the  other  in  "Notes from 
the  Pines,”  gives  a  condensed  vaiiety  of  observations, 
horticultural  and  otherwise,  from  over  the  sea.  The  lat¬ 
ter  is  accompanied  by  another  important  member  of  the 
staff,  whose  practical  work  and  abundant  knowledge  will 
doubtless  yet  do  much  towards  supplying  most  useful 
information  to  our  readers. — With  so  important  a  part 
of  the  editorial  working  corps  absent,  we  hope  our  read¬ 
ers  will  find  in  this  number  evidence  that  there  is  a  “re¬ 
serve  force”  sufficiently  strong  to  get  out  a  fairly  good 
paper,  to  say  the  least.  It  speaks  for  itself !  But  all 
hands  will  be  back  at  their  posts  in  time  to  take  hold  of 
the  first  number  of  Volume  40  with  renewed  vigor  of 
body  and  mind,  and  with  new  stores  of  fresh  thought ; 
and  we  are  sure  the  “  two-score  ”  Volume  will  surpass  all 
previous  ones  in  many  ways— in  beauty,  in  practical, 
useful,  interesting  material  for  all  of  its  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  readers. 


Specimen  of  Muck  or  “J.  J.  T.,” 

Pass  Christian,  Miss.  The  sample  called  “  muck  ”  is  ex¬ 
cellent  peat— good  either  for  manure  or  fuel.  To  pre¬ 
pare  it  here  for  manure  it  would  be  best  to  dig  it  late  in 
autumn  or  winter,  and  expose  it  while  wet  to  freezing, 
but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  with  you  it  would  have  frost 
enough  to  break  up  its  tenacity.  However,  when  parti¬ 
ally  dry,  peat  usually  crumbles  when  roughly  handled, 
and  so  you  may  be  able  to  get  it  fine  and  dry  with  ease. 
When  in  this  condition  use  it  as  an  ingredient  in  com¬ 
post  heaps,  and  as  an  absorbent  of  liquids  in  the  stalls, 
stables,  and  barn-yard.  Composts  may  be  two-thirds  to 
four-fifths  muck  and  the  rest  manure.  Acted  on  by  lime 
or  ashes,  with  salt,  such  muck  will  prove  excellent  for 
many  crops,  and  add  much  to  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Dam  for  Ice  Pond.— “P.  S.  D.,”  Dean's  Corners, 
N.  Y.  If  you  do  not  strike  a  gravel  bed,  the  problem 
you  have  to  solve  is  an  easy  one.  If  you  can  dam  the 
stream  and  cause  the  water  to  back  over  a  meadow,  that 
is  your  best  plan,  for  whatever  of  dirt  the  stream  brings 
down  will  not  get  into  the  pond  very  much,  but  if  the 
bed  of  the  stream  must  be  in  the  pond,  it  is  still  most 
likely  that  you  will  not  have  much  trouble  from  dirt. 
The  pond  need  not  be  over  three  or  four  feet  deep ;  but 
it  will  probably  be  best  to  level  it  by  plowing  over  the 
hummocks,  and  taking  them  off  with  a  road  scoop  to  fill 
low  spots.  The  water  may  stand  on  all  winter  and  not 
kill  the  grass  roots,  so  if  the  whole  is  level  and  seeded 
to  grass,  and  can  be  thoroughly  drained  as  soon  as  the 
ice  crop  is  harvested,  you  may  depend  upon  one  or  two 
crops  of  hay  besides.  The  best  dam  you  can  have  will 
be  a  clay  dyke.  Through  the  center  of  this  dyke,  a  row 
of  planks  should  be  set  perpendicularly  breaking  joints, 
thus  *—" ~ * —  — "  and  clay 

should  be  rammed  hard  on  each  side  of  them.  This 
prevents  leaks,  and  the  burrowing  of  muskrats.  You 
must  provide  an  overflow— best  at  the  bed  of  the  stream, 
and  a  sluice  to  draw  off  the  water.  The  top  of  the  over¬ 
flow  must  usually  be  a  foot  lower  than  the  top  of  the 
the  dam.  Make  it  as  narrow  as  you  think  it  will  do, 
say  four  to  six  feet.  You  will  need  two,  and  perhaps  four 
frames  (see  figure),  upon  which  to  spike  two-inch  planks 
crossways — making  the  joints  as  tight  as  possible,  bat¬ 
tening  them  with  fence  strips  if  necessary.  Planks  are 
nailed  across  the  sides  of  these  frames  against  the  dyke 
on  each  side,  and  clay  is  well  rammed  against  and 
around  them.  The  lower  part  of  this  plank  part  of  the 


dam  must  also  be  well  clayed,  and  if  the  clay  is  very 
stiff  it  will  be  necessary  to  dash  a  little  water  on  it  to 
soften  it  during  the  operation  of  ramming. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 

In  sending  on  the  a- 
droit  swindle  noted  be¬ 
low,  Mr.  Judd  writes : 
“Follow  up  the  hum¬ 
bugs  with  an  unsparing 
hand.  I  hear  on  every 
side,  in  the  Far  West 
especially,  constant  tes¬ 
timonials  to  the  great 
work  the  American  Ag¬ 
riculturist  has  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  persistent  exposure 
l1  of  humbugs  during  all  the  past 
quarter  century.  Those  of  the 
cheating  fraternity  who  work 
mainly  through  the  mails,  gener¬ 
ally  hide  themselves  in  the  depths 

_  _  of  some  densely  populated  city ; 

operate  chiefly  at  distant  points — so  far  off  that  their 
victims  will  not  be  likely  to  ferret  them  out  and  obtain 
legal  redress.  But  the  W estern  country  abounds  in  trav¬ 
elling  "agents”  for  this,  that,  and  the  other  boms  imple¬ 
ment,  patent,  device,  recipe,  etc.,  etc.  The  press,  so 
long  silent,  is  latterly  coming  to  the  aid  of  our  Jour¬ 
nal,  by  copying  our  articles,  and  partly  by  original  in¬ 
vestigations  and  exposures.  This  is  well.  If  they  will 
keep  it  up,  and  unitedly  shut  out  advertisements  of 
Lotteries  and  other  swindling  schemes,  it  will  be  worth 
millions  to  the  country.  I  have  been  told  scores  of 
times  this  summer  by  our  western  subscribers,  that 
the  American  Agriculturist  would  have  paid  its  readers 
many  times  its  cost,  if,  leaving  out  all  the  rest,  it  had 
only  priuted  its  Humbug  Columns  and  its  advertising 
pages — the  latter  as  one  of  the  few  sources  of  informa¬ 
tion,  where  one  may  find  what  he  needs,  with  the  con¬ 
fidence  that  lie  will  not  be  cheated  by  the  advertisers.” 

JOURNALS  ADVERTISING  LOTTERIES  INDICTED. 

If  the  newspapers  would  not  advertise  the  “  draw¬ 
ings,”  and  the  false  stories  about  “  great  prizes  ”  secured 
by  little  outlay,  often  told  as  news  items,  the  lottery 
business  would  soon  come  to  an  end,  especially  now  that 
the  Post  Office  Department  is  as  far  as  possible 
closing  the  mails  against  the  managers  of  these  swindling 


concerns,  for  such  they  all  are  in  effect,  if  not  osten¬ 
sibly  so.  The  best  managed,  if  there  can  be  any  best, 
do  not  give  the  ticket  buyers  anything  like  an  equit¬ 
able  chance  ;  while  as  a  whole  the  so-called  State  and 
other  lotteries  are  merely  organized  cheating  establish¬ 
ments.  During  the  past  month  a  considerable  number 
of  prominent  journals  of  New  York  City  have  been  in¬ 
dicted  by  the  Grand  Jury,  and  their  right  to  trample 
upon,  or  defy  the  legal  enactments  of  the  State  is  likely 
to  be  tested.  That  they  feel  and  fear,  is  shown  by  the 
present  absence  from  their  pages  of  the  array  of  long 
columns  of  “prizes,”  “  Capital,”  “  Grand,”  and  other¬ 
wise,  said  to  have  been  secured,  or  that  are  to  be  secured. 

An  Adroit  Scientific  Swindler. 

While  travelling  at  the  West,  we  learn  from  a  friend 
of  one  of  the  victims,  the  particulars  of  a  novel,  or,  at 
least  an  adroit  swindle  practised  in  Illinois  and  Iowa, 
and  probably  elsewhere.  There  is  a  little  philosophical 
apparatus,  long  in  use,  called  a  “  Pulse  Glass,”  to  illus¬ 
trate  the  effects  of  slight  differences  in  temperature.  It 
consists  of  two  glass  bulbs,  (A,  B,  fig.  1)  of  very  thin 
glass,  of  any  size  from  half  an  incli  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  The-e  are  joined  together  by  a  tube  of  thicker 
glass,  anywhere  from  3  inches  to  15  inches  in  length.  In 


making  them  the  air  is  expelled  by  ether  vapor,  and  the 
bulbs  are  partially  filled  with  liquid  ether,  colored  scar¬ 
let  or  red.  If  the  hand  is  applied  to  A ,  its  heat  ex¬ 
pands  the  ether  vapor  above  and  rapidly  pushes  the  liquid 
ether  into  the  bulb  B,  as  in  figure  2.  Shifting  the  hand 
from  A  to  B  will  quickly  drive  the  liquid  back  to  A  again, 


as  in  figure  3,  and  the  operation  may  be  repeated  as  long 
as  one  wishes.  If  A  be  taken  in  one  hand,  and  B  in  the 
other,  as  in  figure  4,  and  both  hands  are  equally  warm, 
there  will  be  no  motion  of  the  liquid.  If  two  persons 
each  take  one  of  the  bulbs  in  the  hand,  the  warmer 
hand  will  drive  the  liquid  into  the  other  bulb.  If,  as  in 
fig.  5,  a  person  takes  hold  of  one  lube,  with  the  thumb 
and  finger,  the  inside  of  the  hand  not  touching  the  bulb, 
though  held  over  it  as  a  blind,  and  places  the  other  bulb 
against  the  face,  or  any  part  of  the  warm  flesh,  the  liquid 
will  be  driven  into  the  bulb  under  the  hand.  But  by 
grasping  the  other  bulb  closely  in  the  hand,  the  liquid 
will  be  driven  back,  as  in  figure  6.  In  brief,  any  slightest 
degree  of  higher  heat  upon  one  bulb,  will  drive  the  liquid 
into  the  other.  Simply  blowing  warm  breath  or  cold  air 
upon  either  bulb  will  cause  a  movement  of  the  liquid. 

HOW  USED  BY  THE  SWINDLER. 

A  man,  of  good  address,  driving  a  fine  team,  calls  upon 
a  well-to-do  farmer,  nominally  to  inquire  the  way.  He 
speaks  of  the  beauty  of  the  country,  etc.,  and  continues 
the  conversation  on  various  topics,  managing  to  intimate 

that  he  is  Prof.  B - ,  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and 

Surgeons,  in  New  York,  or  in  some  other  well-known 
Medical  University.  He  also  himself  assumes  the  name 
of  some  distinguished  Professor  jn  the  College,  and  says 
he  is  out  on  a  vacation  or  visit,  driving  for  his  health, 
and  on  his  way  to  some  town  at  a  considerable  distance. 
The  result  is  that  he  gets  an  invitation  to  stop  for 
the  night,  which,  after  sundry  protestations  he  accepts. 
His  horses  are  well  cared  for,  he  is  assigned  to  the 
“spare  room.”  and  generously  entertained  as 

"AN  ANGEL  UNAWARES.” 

He  makes  himself  veryagreeable  during  the  evening,  baa 
much  information  to  give,  and  all  are  delighted  at  having 
so  distinguished  a  guest.  Of  course,  he  will  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  pay  for  his  keeping— the  offer  of  remuneration 
is  almost  an  insult.  So,  on  departing,  he  is  profuse  in  hia 
admiration  and  thanks  for  Western  hospitality,  and  in 
return  feels  obliged  to  do  a  little  favor.  So  he  calls  hia 
host  aside,  and  intimates  to  him,  in  the  most  delicate 
way,  that  his  great  skill  has  enabled  him  to  discern  that 
the  wife,  or  a  favorite  daughter,  is  threatened  with  ap¬ 
proaching  epileptic  “fits,”  or  even  “insanity,”  or  other 
brain  disease,  and  advises  him  to  call  early  upon  his 

“  FAMILY  PHYSICIAN.” 

Tfhe  host  is  alarmed,  and  earnestly  asks  if  it  can  be  so. 
Here  comes  in  the  “  pulse-glass  ”  which  the  “  Professor” 
brings  out  from  his  pocket-case  of  instruments.  He  ap¬ 
plies  the  liquid  bulb  to  the  region  of  the  jugular  veim 
(fig.  5),  and  the  liquid  darts  over  to  the  other  bulb,  sim¬ 
ply  from  the  heat  of  the  neck.  He  applies  it  to  another 
person’s  neck,  and  no  such  effect  takes  place,  because  h* 
then  carefully  keeps  his  warm  hand  upon  the  other  tube,  as 
in  fig.  6.  Repeated  trials  on  different  persons  invariably 
produce  the  same  result;  the  “diseased”  wife  or 
daughter  only  sets  the  red  liquid  in  rapid  motion  because 
in  her  case  only  is  the  opposite  bulb  left  unwarmed.  Of 
course  the  unscientific  host,  not  observing  the  sleight  of 
hand,  is  fully  convinced,  and  becomes  greatly  anxious. 
He  is  still  referred  to  the  “Family  Physician,”  as  the 
accomplished  guest  “determined,  on  leaving  home,  to 
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give  no  attention  to  his  medical  practice,  for  his  own 
health's  sake,  and  had  only  incidently  referred  to  the  case 
before  them  in  a  thoughtless  moment,  overcome  by  the 
kindness  of  his  host.’  His  host  is  thoroughly  aroused, 
“fears  the  family  physician  may  not  understand  the 
•case,’’  and  beseechingly  implores  his  wonderously  skilled 
guesi  to  “  do  something  for  them.’’  After  many  objec¬ 
tions  on  his  part  and  much  earnest  entreaty,  he  finally 
lets  it  out  that  he  is  going  to  visit  a  dear  friend  who  has 
a  member  of  his  family  similarly  affected,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  leaving  the  College  he  had  prepared  a  single  bottle 
-of  medicine  that  was  considered  the  only  sure  remedy 
He  is  implored  to  let  his  host  have  it,  but  he  protests 
that  it  was  difficult  to  make  up,  that  his  friend  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  it  and  he  had  perhaps  done  wrong  in  delaying 
for  the  night  ;  that  he  could  only  get  another  bottle  by 
telegraphing  and  calling  an  expert  from  a  distance  to 
make  it  up  :  that  he  was  to  have  $50  for  it,  and  that  it 
would  cost  almost  that  to  get  it  made  by  telegraph  and 
forwarded  with  extra  dispatch  by  rapid  express,  or  by 
special  messenger  perhaps. 

RESULT. 

The  host  gladly  pays  the  $50,  or  perhaps  $100 ;  the 
Professor  drives  off  rapidly  to  reach  the  nearest  telegraph 
■office— (rather  to  find  another  victim  a  few  miles  off)  the 
inert  medicine  is  used  and  speedy  cure  obtained,  because 
there  was  no  disease  ;  the  family  are  wonderfully  grate¬ 
ful  and  Providence  is  often  thanked  for  directing  the 
angel  unawares  to  their  door.  Of  course  no  one  reveals 
to  others  the  fact  that  a  member  of  the  family  has  been 
-so  near  the  verge  of  epileptic  “fits”  or  “insanity”; 
and  the  swindler  goes  on  unexposed  and  unmolested, 
finding  other  victims  If  successful  once  a  day,  it  yields 
him  $25  tc  $100,  which  is  nearly  clear  profit  as  his  “  ho¬ 
le.  bills  ”  are  next  to  nothing.  This  is  a  veritable  case 
We  here  give  it  in  full,  to  help  put  our  readers  on  their 
guard,  not  only  against  this  particular  imposter,  but  a- 
. gainst  a  variety  of  other  “angel’s  visits  unawares.” 

NURSERY  AND  TREE  AGENTS. 

“S  T.  R.,’  of  Cal.  (and  many  others).  Mr.  R  asks, 
1st,  ‘  if  Ellwanger  &  Barry,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  are  re¬ 
liable?”— They  are  entirely  so,  or  their  advertisement 
would  not.be  found  in  the  American  Agriculturist ;  and 

2nd,  Mr.  R.  asks:  “If  I  buyof  - who  claims  to 

be  E  &  B’s.  agent,  will  I  get  what  I  pay  for.”- -Of 
that  we  know  nothing  There  are  agents  and  ageDts, 
everywhere  almost— some  good,  and  reliable ;  many 
-others  are  the  veriest  swindlers  of  the  meanest  kind 
To  sell  a  man  a  tree  over  which  he  is  to  devote  years  of 
time  and  care  before  he  can  know  that  he  is  imposed 
upon  is  worse  than  stealing  his  money  directly  from  his 
pocket.  The  best  way  to  do  is  to  send  always  direct  to 
the  nurseries  themselves.  If  disposed  to  listen  to  the 
agent,  get  his  terms,  etc.,  but  never  give  the  order  to  him 
in  anij  case ;  send  the  list  directly  to  the  proprietor,  if 
well  known  as  a  reputable  party,  and  ask  him  all  about 
it  the  terms  and  quality,  etc.,  and  if  satisfied  send  the 
order  directly  to  him.  The  “agent, ”  if  an  authorized  one, 
will  settle  his  commission  on  sales  with  his  employers. 

•  PROF.  CALDWELL’S  MAGNETO-GALVANIC  BATTERY,” 
which  he  asks  Postmasters  to  become  agents  for,  was 
shown  up  and  pictured  in  our  last  May  number,  page  177. 
.Then  it  was  “  Prof.  Boyd's,”  but  had  no  “heart”  in  the 
middle  It  is  just  now  most  extensively  pushed  all  over 
the  country.  The  claims  for  it  are  non-scientific,  and 
the  sheerest  nonsense.  We  would  not  give  five  cents  a 
bushel  for  them,  except  as  old  metal. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Don’t  buy,  or  touch,  or  become  agent  for  any  of  the 
mixtures  and  preparations  offered  as  cheaper  than  kero¬ 
sene,  for  producing  light,  no  matter  how  tempting  the 
offers  of  profits,  or  of  patent  lever  watches  to  agents.  All 
these  mixtures  are  positively  dangerous,  however  “safe” 
the  burners  are  claimed  to  be.  More  such  offers  go  out 
•from  Michigan  than  elsewhere . Subscribing  for  be¬ 

fore  unheard  of  new  papers  and  magazines  is  risky,  if 
issued  by  parties  one  has  never  heard  of.  Of  course 
there  are  worthy-  new  enterprises,  but  there  are  every 
year  numerous  such  sheets  started  with  tremendous  in 
•ducements  to  subscribers  and  agents,  which  are  frauds, 
•or  are  issued  by  enthusiasts,  or  by  parties  with  no  capital ; 
and  after  one,  two,  or  three  numbers  go  out,  cease  to 
live,  and  those  subscribing  lose  the  money  paid  in.  Often 
there  is  lack  of  honesty  or  lack  of  money  to  pay  postage 
on  answers  of  explanation  to  inquiring  and  complaining 
subscribers.  Complaints  of  such  treatment  are  among 

the  commonest  contents  of  our  humbug  drawer . 

“  W.  J  K.,"  of  Mo.,  and  many  others  sending  medical 
circulars  and  inquiries,  are  respectfully  referred  to  the 
full  showing  up  of  all  sorts  of  Patent  Medicines,  on  page 

'300  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  for  August  1880 _ 

“The  D.  S.  Washing  Machine’  was  pictured  and  its 
sellers  exposed  on  page  133  of  April  American  Agricul 
turist,  to  which  our  Lady  Subscriber  in  California  and 
•many  othei  inquirers  among  new  comers,  are  referred  . . . 

- To  inquirmg  new  readers:  Rev  Joseph  T.  Inman, 

Thbie  House.  N.  Y.,  an  extensive  advertiser,  is  a  humbug 
of  the  first  water,  often  exhibited  in  these  columns. 


Liquid. manure. — “  A  Subscriber,”  Millheim,  Pa., 
writes:  "Please  let  me  know  whether  it  would  profit  a 
farmer  to  apply  Liquid  Manure  to  land,  and  the  quantity 
to  the  acre.”— Liquid  Manure  is  the  “double-distilled 
extract  of  fertility  ’’—distilled,  so  to  speak,  in  the  animal 
economy.  There  is  not  a  plant  on  the  farm  which  will 
not  be  grateful  for  it.  but  it  must  not  be  too  strong. 
Whether  you  can  apply  it  with  profit,  is  another  ques¬ 
tion,  Probably  you  could  with  proper  appliances, 
especially  a  good  sprinkling  cart.  The  quantity  to  be 
applied  to  the  acre  is  hard  to  measure  Experience  will 
indicate  the  strength  desirable,  and  it  will  be  found 
most  beneficial  upon  grass  and  grain  crops,  frequently 
applied  while  they  can  be  gone  upon  without  detriment. 

Peacli  Yellows.— “J.  S.,’\  Harrison  Co.,  Ohio, 
writes  :  ’’  My  peach  orchard  has  all  become  affected  with 
the  disease  termed  “  Yellows,”  and  most  of  the  trees 
died  from  it.  Would  it  be  safe  forme  to  replant  the  same 
orchard  immediately,  after  grubbing  out  and  burning  the 
old  trees?  Or  in  other  words  will  the  young  trees  take 
the  disease  by  their  roots  coming  in  contact  with  those 
of  the  old  trees?”— It  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the 
“  Yellows  ”  is  contagious,  and  whatever  the  exact  nature 
o(  it  may  be,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  a  new  orchard  upon 
the  sauie  ground  where  the  “  Yellows”  has  prevailed  to 
a  destructive  extent — not  immediately  at  least. 

Removing  a  Ream  for  Horse  Fork.— 

The  old  barns,  which  had  more  and  much  larger  beams 
than  were  necessary,  had  to  be  changed  somewhat  in 
side  for  the  working  of  the  horse  hay  forks.  The  method 
of  removing  the  upper  or  "  little  beam  ”  and  supplying 


REMOVING  UPPER  BEAM  FOR  HORSE  FORK, 
its  place  with  braces  is  shown  by  dotted  lines  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  engraving.  With  this  beam  removed  the 
hay  fork,  with  its  load,  has  free  working  ‘room,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  roof  is  as  thoroughly  braced  as  before 

New  Jersey  Exhibition  at  Waverly.— The 

especially  noteworthy  portion  of  the  show  this  year  was 
the  exhibition  of  fruit.  It  was  almost  altogether  that  of 
amateur  fruit-growers,  and  the  specimens  were  superb. 
There  was  only  one  exhibit  by  a  professional  nursery¬ 
man.  Mr  Quinn,  the  officer  of  the  Society  in  charge  of 
the  Horticultural  Exhibition,  said  it  was  the  best  show 
of  the  kind  he  ever  saw,  and  we  are  quite  ready  to  be¬ 
lieve  him.  In  other  respects  the  show  was  about  as 
usual.  A  new  feature  has  recently  been  added.  The 
Sanitary  Department,  in  which  apparatus  for  house¬ 
plumbing.  drainage,  city  sewerage,  disinfectants,  etc., 
were  exhibited.  In  connection  with  this,  but  not  of  it, 
the  State  Experiment  Station  displayed  a  large  number 
of  samples  of  commercial  fertilizers  sold  in  the  State  dur¬ 
ing  the  year.  These  had  been  carefully  analyzed,  and  the 
analysis  was  given,  together  with  the  estimated  value,  as 
shown  by  the  analysis,  and  this  compared  with  the  price 
at  which  it  was  sold.  This  "  estimated  value  ”  is  really 
no  guess  work,  but  the  real  value  of  the  ingredients  at 
prevalent  market  prices.  It  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to 
call  it  “Deduced  value,”  as  showing  that  the  value  is 
taken  directly  from  the  analysis  in  each  case.  In  this 
connection  we  may  allude  to  the  article  of  baled  horse 
manure,  put  up  by  a  company  in  Newark  forshippinginto 
the  country.  This  indicates  real  progress  in  handling 
the  article.  The  bales  are  compact  and  inodorous. 

“Worm”  on  “  Pussley.”— “C.  T.  S.”  sends  a 
“  worm’  which  he  found  feeding  iipon  the  common  gar¬ 
den  pest,  the  purslain  or  “pussley.”  The  “  worm  ”  did 
not  arrive  in  the  best  condition  ;  it  is  the  larva  of  some 
insect  which  we  do  not  recognize.  We  rejoice  with 
Mr.  C.  that  there  is  an  insect  enemy  to  the  “  pussley,” 
and  only  hope  his  tribe  may  increase,  if  it  will  only  eat 
out  this  rapid  growing  pest  of  the  garden.  It  may  be  en¬ 
couraging  to  many  gardeners  to  know  that  there  is  a 
white  mould  making  a  vigorous  growth  of  late  years 
upon  this  same  plant,  that  may  help  to  keep  it  in  check. 

( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  485.) 


Editorial  Items  from  tlie  West. 

New  Texas  Cattle  Routes. 

At  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  tlie  Upper  Mississippi, 
we  noticed  extensive  cattle  yards  in  course  of  con¬ 
struction,  and,  on  inquiry,  learned  that  they  are 
intended  as  resting  and  feeding  yards  for  cattle 
brought  by  railway  400  miles,  from  Running  Water 
where  they  cross  the  Missouri  River  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Niobrara.  Open  a  map  and  follow  the  cattle 
as  they  start  from  Texas  over  the  long  route,  up  t* 
Nebraska  and  Southern  Dakota,  feeding  and  grow¬ 
ing  as  they  go,  10  to  15  miles  a  day.  Pastured  i» 
Nebraska  and  Southern  Dakota,  and  sometimes 
finished  off  on  corn  in  Nebraska,  they  are  gathered 
at  Niobrara,  and  started  on  a  railway  journey  of  674 
miles  to  Chicago— hut  profit  and  safety,  as  well  a* 
a  humane  legal  provision,  require  them  to  be  un¬ 
loaded  for  rest  and  feeding  at  this  point.  If 
destined  for  Eastern  markets,  a  thousand  miles 
more  of  railway  carries  them  from  Chicago  to  New 
York.  The  map  will  show  four  other  railway 
routes  running  across  Iowa  from  east  to  west,  and 
two  across  Minnesota,  all  extending  to  Chicago,  and 
all  will  take  part  in  gathering  and  transporting 
these  vast  herds  of  cattle,  both  those  originally 
from  Texas,  and  those  fed  or  raised  in  Western  Ne¬ 
braska,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  It  will  be  seen 
also  that  half  a  dozen  other  railways  cross  the  Stats 
of  Missouri,  extending  westward  and  southwest  to 
the  vast  piaius  south  of  Nebraska,  etc. 

Cattle  from  Montana  for  tlie  East. 

Away  up  the  Missouri  River,  200  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  we  saw  a  single 
herd  of  over  1,000  cattle  being  slowly  driven  down 
the  north  bank  from  Western  Montana  to  Bismarck, 
where  (nearly  2,000  miles  from  New  York),  they 
will  be  shipped  over  the  Northern  Pacific  R.  R.,  and 
on  eastward  via.  St.  Paul  and  Chicago.  We  also 
saw  other  large  lots  coming  down  by  boats,  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  or  more  from  Fort  Benton  and  west¬ 
ward,  to  Bismarek.  All  accounts  agree  that  there 
is  to  be  an  immense  business  done  in  stock  raising 
— cattle,  horses,  etc., — in  Western  Montana,  now 
that  new  outlets  to  Eastern  markets  are  opening. 
The  extent  and  possibilities  of  our  country  can 
be  but  faintly  appreciated  until  one  has  gone 
over  at  least  a  portion  of  the  “  Great  West  ” — in¬ 
cluding  that  part  west  of  the  middle  Missouri  River. 

Flax  on  Prairies— Mills  "Wanted. 

As  we  have  before  noted,  many  farmers  at  the 
west  find  it  profitable  to  put  in  flax  as  a  first  crop 
on  newly  broken  prairie.  [See  September  American 
Agriculturist,  page  340.]  It  requires  little  work, 
and  yields  8  to  12,  or  more  bushels.  We  found  in 
Central  Iowa  a  number  of  farmers  who  raise  a  good 
deal  of  flax  on  older  land,  the  yield  being  12  to  20 
bushels  of  seed  per  acre.  Oil  mills  will  make  * 
home  market  for  the  seed,  and  the  more  oil-cake 
there  can  be  sent  east,  the  better  it  will  be  for  the 
older  farms.  Query  :  Will  it  not  pay  enterprising 
men  to  start  more  establishments  for  using  the 
straw  or  fibre  which  is  now  mainly  wasted?  It 
strikes  us  that  here  is  a  good  field  for  occupancy — 
perhaps  for  new  inventions  in  the  way  of  working 
and  using  the  machine-thrashed  straw  or  fibre. 
There  are  now,  here  and  there,  manufactories  which 
buy  this  straw  at  $2  to  $4  a  ton — that  which  has 
been  run  through  the  ordinary  thrashing  machine. 

Quick-Growing-  Trees. 

We  have  seen  many  vigorous  groves,  wind- 
brakes,  and  fences,  in  several  parts  of  Iowa,  of  the 
quick-growing  Soft  Maple,  Willow,  Lombardy  Pop¬ 
lar,  and  Cottonwood.  The  Maple  is  raised  from 
seed :  the  other  three  from  cuttings.  Slips  six  to 
eight  inches  long  are  stuck  into  the  new-broken 
ground,  and  grow  so  rapidly  that  in  the  course  of 
four  years  they  give  an  abundant  supply  of  wood, 
and,  when  placed  in  line,  a  good  fence  is  left  after 
cutting  the  upper  part  off  for  fuel.  We  found 
farmers  almost  equally  divided  in  their  preference 
for  Maple,  Poplar,  Cottonwood,  or  Willows.  In 
Benton  County,  Iowa,  there  are  flourishing  Osage 
Orange  Hedges,  but  north  of  this  the  plant  is  con¬ 
sidered  uncertain  as  a  general  rule — not  always. 
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Some  Improved  Windmills,  or  Wind- 
Engines. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  American  Agricultur¬ 
ist ,  pages  98-99,  we  discussed  the  value  of  the  force 
of  the  wind  as  utilized  by  the  Windmill  or  Wind- 


engine.  At  the  same  time  a  number  of  standard 
mills  were  presented,  and  their  differences  to  some 
extent  pointed  out.  These  did  not  include  all  the 
first-class  mills ;  in  fact,  we  did  not  even  mention 
the  “  Halladay  ”  Mill,  made  by  the  U.  S.  Wind  En¬ 
gine  and  Pump  Co.,  Batavia,  Ill.,  one  of  the  pioneers, 
as  many  of  our  readers  know,  in  the  field  of  im¬ 
proved  Windmills  in  this  country.  In  the  present 
article,  without  setting  forth  the  importance  of 
windmills  in  general — as  that  was  given  at  some 
length  last  March — we  simply  wish  to  add  to  the 
list  then  commented,  some  of  the  mills  that  have 
tince  come  before  our  notice.  The  main  feature 
in  the  “Halladay”  Windmill  is  the  arrangement 
of  the  regulatiug  gear  by  a  sliding  head,  so  that 
when  the  velocity  increases  the  sails  present  less 
surface  to  the  wind.  The  speed  of  the  wind-wheel 
is  dependent  on  the  velocity  of  the  wind,  and  the 
angle  at  which  it  strikes  the  sails.  In  the  “Halla¬ 
day  ”  the  exposed  surface  is  diminished  without 
changing  the  angle,  thus  keeping  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  equally  distributed  on  all  sides  of  the 
wind-wheel,  avoiding  strain,  and  at  the  same  time 
time  being  self-regulating. 

Figure  1  shows  this  mill  in  position  when  at  rest. 
When  the  sails  are  fully  spread  they  take  a  radial 
position  somewhat  as  in  the  wind-wheel  shown  in 
figure  2 — that  of  the  Eureka  Mill,  manufactured  by 
the  Kewanee  Mfg.  Co.,  New  York  City.  This  is  a 
“  solid  wheel  ”  mill,  and,  like  all  of  its  class,  has 
certain  points  in  its  favor.  It  is  claimed  that  ice 
and  sleet  do  not  interfere  with  their  work  as 
much  as  with  the  movable  mills,  which  sometimes 
must  be  cleaned  before  they  will  start.  It  is  a 
self-regulating  mill,  and  simple  in  its  construction. 

The  “Champion  ”  Wind-engine  is  shown  in  figure 
3.  The  same  company,  Powell  &  Douglas,  Wau¬ 
kegan,  Ill.,  make'an  Iron  Screw  Windmill;  it  has 


a  twisted  sail,  and  works  on  the  same  principle  as  a 
propeller  wheel,  in  fact,  is  the  “Champion,”  with 
corrugated  iron  instead  of  wooden  slat  fans.  These 


mills  are  self-regulating,  and  cun  be  set  by  the  gov¬ 
erning  weight  to  run  at  any  desired  speed.  An  all 
iron  mill  is  shown  in  figure  4 — the  “Iron  Duke,” 
made  by  O.  S.  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Iud. 
This  is  a  self-regulating  mill,  and,  for  the  power  it 
gives,  is  light,  strong,  and  durable.  Each  of  the 
mills  mentioned  has  special  points  of  its  own, 
which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the  circulars  and 
pamphlets  of  the  several  companies,  and  with  the 
light  which  these  will  give  upon  the  subject,  those 
desiring  mills  are  enabled  to  decide  which  meets 
their  wants  the  most  fully.  The  U.  S.  Windmill 
Co.,  for  example,  makes  17  sizes,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  that  of  one-man  power,  up  to  those  of 
45  horse-power,  employed  by  railroads,  etc. 


Tim  Bunker  on  Going  to  the  Cities. 

Mr.  Editor. — Your  call  for  more  “copy”  comes 
right  in  the  pinch  of  fall  harvest,  when  apples  are 
to  be  picked,  corn  to  be  cut  up,  pumpkiu  and 
squashes  gathered,  rye  to  be  got  in,  mangels  to  be 
housed,  and  a  dozen  other  things  to  be  done  before 
Saturday  night.  This  crowding  a  man,  when  he  is 
already  in  a  tight  spot,  is  not  always  convenient. 
Just  now  the  topic  of  discussion  in  Hookertown 
is  the  emigration  of  our  farmers  to  the  cities  and 
villages.  It  has  been  up  in  the  Farmer’s  Club,  the 
women  have  talked  it  oven  in  the  Sewing  Society, 


and  Mr.  Spooner  has  preached  a  sermon  for  the 
times  in  which,  Seth  Twiggs  says,  he  gave  “the 
oneasy  critters  that  are  itching  for  city  life,  fits.” 
It  is  the  town  talk,  any  way,  and  every  body  here 
wants  to  know  what  you  are  going  to  do  about  it. 

You  see,  when  the  “  Shadtown  Herald”  came 
out  with  the  census  statistics  of  this  Common¬ 
wealth,  it  came  upon  us  like  a  thunderbolt,  that  the 
farms  had  lost  over  12,000  people,  and  the  cities 
and  villages  had  gained  88,000  in  the  last  ten  years. 
There  were  the  figures  in  black  and  white,  put 
down  over  against  every  town  in  the  State,  and 
there  was  no  getting  away  from  the  ugly  facts.  A 
meeting  of  the  Farmer’s  Club  was  called  right  off, 
and  the  assembled  wisdom  of  Hookertown  freed 
its  mind.  Deacon  Smith  said  he  felt  a  good  deal 
discouraged  at  the  result,  he  said  he  had  been  hop¬ 
ing  that  the  agricultural  fairs,  which  are  held  now 
in  every  county  in  the  State,  the  Farmers’  Clubs, 
which  are  numerous,  and  the  greatly  increased 
circulation  of  agricultural  papers  would  stop  this 
depopulation  of  the  rural  districts,  and  turn  the 
tide  in  their  favor  ;  but  it  has  not  been  done.  The 
show  was  worse  for  the  farms  than  in  any  previous 
census,  and  he  hardly  knew  what  to  make  of  it. 

Jake  Frink  said,  “the  Deacon  need  not  trouble 
himself  to  make  anything  out.  It  was  already 
made,  and  we  might  as  well  look  the  thing  in  the 
face.  I’ve  thought  on’t  considerable,  and  guess  I 
see  thro’  it.  Laziness  is  at  the  bottom  on’t  you 


may  depend.  My  Kier  has  gone  off  to  the  city,, 
and  all  his  folks.  Ye  see  he  got  tired  o’  raisin  corn 
and  potatoes  on  the  old  farm  and  married  the  wid- 
der,  and  was  off  to  the  Whiteoaks,  ’cause  be¬ 
thought  it  was  easier  to  swap  horses,  and  burns 
charcoal,  than  to  stay  at  home,  and  airn  his  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  It  warn’t  long  before 
he  got  tuckered  out  with  carting  coal,  and  moved 
into  Shadtown,  and  opened  an  oyster  saloon.  The 
business  hain’t  never  paid  and  never  will.  Fact  is, 
laziness  don’t  pay  anywhere  that  I  know  of.  We 
may  change  the  place,  but  we  don’t  git  rid  of  the 
pain  by  gwine  off  into  the  city.” 

Seth  Twiggs  emptied  the  ashes  from  his  second 
pipe,  and  said,  he  was  glad  to  hear  so  much  good 
sense  from  his  neighbor  Frink.  “  But  I  rather 
think,  judging  from  the  looks  of  some  farms  in  this- 
neighborhood,  there  is  considerable  laziness  that 
has  not  emigrated.  He  guessed  the  young  men 
had  been  lectured  too  much  on  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  on  the  sin  of  raisin  it.  It  was  one  of  the  few 
payin  crops,  and  when  the  ministers  and  the  dea¬ 
cons,  and  the  moral  reformers  came  out  agin  it,  as. 
a  crying  evil,  he  did  not  wonder  that  some  of  them; 
shut  up  their  tobacco  barns,  and  started  for  t lie- 
city,  where  they  don’t  trouble  themselves  about  a 
man’s  morals,  if  he  only  paid  his  taxes  and  pew  rent. 
■For  his  part  he  had  always  smoked  ever  since  he 
was  a  boy,  and  tho’  it  was  a  nasty  and  expensive 
habit,  he  thought  some  other  things  were  worse. 
I’ve  suffered  a  good  deal  of  persecution  for  it,  and 
some  times  thought  I  should  emigrate  if  folks  did 
n’t  let  me  alone.  My  wife  hetchels  me  by  night; 
the  boys  hail  me  in  the  street  as  a  walking  coalpit. 
Tim  Bunker  always  puts  a  pipe  in  my  mouth  when 
he  writes,  and  Mr.  Spooner  preaches  about  ‘  fleshy 
lusts  warring  against  the  soul,’  by  which  he  means 
me,  and  he  might  jest  as  well  call  out  my  name  in 
meetin.  I  guess  I  shall  have  to  go  to  the  city  my¬ 
self,  where  they  can  smoke  in  the  streets,  and  in 
the  cars,  and  nobody  make  a  fuss  about  it.  Fact 
is,  Hookertown  is  gettin  too  narrer.” 

“Jess  so,”  said  Geo.  Washington  Tucker,  “It’s 
narrcrer  than  the  edge  of  a  knife.  A  feller  can’t 
drink  a  glass  of  lager  or  a  little  whiskey,  but  what 
a  smellin  committee  is  around  after  him,  made  up 
of  deacons  and  Dorcas  Society  women,  who  want 
to  know  where  he  got  his  likker,  and  use  him  as  a 
witness  against  the  poor  man  who  is  trying  to  get 
an  honest  living,  by  selling  a  little  harmless  beer. 
Talk  about  Hookertown ’s  being  narrer,  is  n’t  the 
State  narrer  ?  Did  n’t  the  legislater  last  session  pass 
a  law  defining  lager  and  other  malt  liquors  as  in¬ 
toxicating  drinks  !  Ye  see  folks  won’t  stand  sump¬ 
tuary  laws,  and  they  are  getting  out  of  it.  I’d  go 
myself  to-day,  if  I  had  anything  to  go  with.” 

Mr.  Spooner,  who  talks  about  as  well  on  agricul¬ 
ture,  as  he  does  on  religion,  took  a  more  cheerful 
view  of  the  situation.  He  said  “  the  fact  of  a  de¬ 
crease  of  the  population  in  the  farming  districts 
was  not  to  be  disputed.  It  was  not  peculiar  to 
Connecticut,  but  was  true  of  all  the  older  States, 
as  far  west  as  Ohio.  The  population  of  the  farms 


Fig.  4.— THE  “  IRON  DUKE  ”  WIND  ENGINE. 


were  not  all  drawn  to  the  cities,  but  to  the  virgin*- 
soils  of  the  West  and  to  the  sea.  Morals  and. 
legislation  upon  questions  of  morals  he  thought 
had  little,  or  nothing,  to  do  with  it.  Our  agricul- 
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ture  was  in  a  transition  state,  from  the  old  style 
farming  of  fifty  years  ago,  to  the  new  ideas  of  the 
present  generation.  A  great  deal  of  new  light  has 
broken  in  upon  the  art  of  cultivating  the  soil,  and 
farmers  are  studying,  and  learning,  the  science  of 
their  business.  Some  are  apt  scholars,  and  know 
what  tools,  manures,  and  stock  are  needed  to  make 
the  particular  farm  they  cultivate,  pay.  These 
men  have  no  thought  of  going  to  the  city,  or  going 
West.  Their  skill  and  labor  are  as  well  rewarded 
here  as  they  would  be  at  any  place.  They  are  fairly 
prosperous  and  enjoy  life.  Others  are  slow  in 
learning,  cling  to  the  old  methods,  raise  crops  in 
competition  with  the  new  lands  of  the  West,  and 
get  discouraged,  and  go  into  other  business.  Bet¬ 
ter  times  will  come  a  while  hence,  when  we  get 
over  the  transition  state,  and  understand  better 
what  crops  will  pay,  and  learn  how  to  live  well 
upon  the  limited  income  upon  the  farm.” 

These  remarks  of  my  neighbors  show  the  drift 
of  public  opinion  upon  the  great  change  that  has 
come  over  our  farming  towns.  The  tide  of  popu¬ 
lation  is  away  from  the  farm,  in  every  agricultural 
parish  in  the  State.  Seventy-five  of  our  rural 
towns,  show  a  loss  of  twelve  thousand  in  ten  years. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  unmixed  evil.  It  does  not 
prove  a  decline  in  wealth,  or  in  morals.  If  a  far¬ 
mer  who  understands  his  business,  buys  up  the 
land  of  his  thriftless  neighbor  who  is  doing  a  los¬ 
ing  business,  the  Commonwealth  gains  rather  than 
loses.  The  acres,  that  did  not  pay  under  poor 
husbandry,  will  be  made  profitable  under  good,  and 
add  to  the  food  supply  of  the  State.  An  increasing, 
thrifty  city  and  village  population  means  a  larger 
number  of  consumers,  and  better  prices  for  the 
milk,  butter,  veal,  lambs,  pigs,  poultry,  eggs,  and 
vegetables,  and  fruits,  raised  upon  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  farms.  The  man  who  loses  money  in  farming, 
for  want  of  skill,  may  sell  his  labor  at  a  profit  in 
the  city  or  village,  and  be  a  gainer  by  the  change. 
With  this  fact  of  a  declining  population  in  the 
agricultural  towns  we  have  another,  that  farms  in 
this  State  have  appreciated  in  value,  averaging  seven 
per  cent.  Let  us  give  thanks  and  take  courage. 

Rookertown ,  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Oct.  10, 1880.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

When  I  wrote  my  last  “  Notes  from  the  Pines,” 
little  did  I  suppose  that  the  next  “Notes”  would 
be  from  among  the  “  Pines  ”  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic.  Here  the  most  frequent  Pines  are 
usually  called  the  Scotch  Fir,  though  it  is  not  a  Fir 
at  all.  I  do  not  propose  to  give,  in  these  “  Notes,” 
an  account  of  travel,  which  would  be  quite  out  of 
place,  but  merely  note  some  horticultural  matters 
that  strike  an  American  as  different  from  those  he  is 
accustomed  to  in  his  own  country.  A  brief  sketch  of 
The  Route  Travelled 

will  indicate  the  localities  referred  to.  After  land¬ 
ing  at  Queenstown  and  reaching  Cork,  we  went  to 
the  famed  Lakes  of  Killaruey,  by  way  «f  Bantry 
and  Glengariff.  Our  route  took  us  through  one  of 
the  wildest  parts  of  Ireland.  Through  North  Wales 
to  Chester,  to  Liverpool,  and  thence  to  the  vener¬ 
able  University  town  of  Oxford,  where  these  Notes 
are  dated.  Glengariff  is  almost  at  the  extreme 
south-eastern  part  of  Ireland,  on  the  Bay  of  Bantry 
and  a  popular  watering  place.  Here  we  found 
Fuchsias  in  Hedges. 

In  front  of  the  hotel  was  a  long  hedge  of  what  I 
took  to  be  Fuchsia  coccinea,  one  part  of  which  was 
fully  8  feet  high,  the  principal  portion  being  kept 
at  about  3  feet.  This,  with  its  myriads  of  pendu¬ 
lous,  bright  scarlet  flowers,  was  a  horticultural  ex¬ 
hibition  of  itself.  The  Blue  Passion-flower  ran  in 
among  the  Ivy  which  covered  the  front  of  the 
hotel,  and  displayed  its  flowers  against  the  dark- 
green  back-ground  with  fine  effect.  All  through 
the  mountains,  from  Glengariff  to  Killamey,  the 
country  was  bright  with 

Furze  and  Heather, 

both  of  which  were  in  full  bloom,  the  bright  yellow 
of  the  Furze  contrasting  finely  with  the  rose-purple 
tints  of  at  least  two  species  of  Heath.  The  Furze 
or  Whin  (  Ulex  Europceus),  is  much  used  for  fencing 


all  through  this  portion  of  Ireland.  A  low  ridge  of 
earth  is  thrown  up,  or  a  wall  of  turf  (sods)  is  built, 
and  Furze  planted  upon  the  top.  This  plant  is  a 
mass  of  thorns,  and  soon  forms  a  complete  barrier. 
It  has  its  disadvantages,  however,  for,  like  all  live 
fences,  if  neglected  for  a  few  years  it  becomes  a 
shapeless  and  unsightly  mass.  Besides  this,  it  is 
apt  to  become  a  weed,  and  spreading,  probably 
by  seed,  establishes  itself  in  the  fields  and,  if  not 
eradicated  while  young,  will  soon  take  possession. 
I  noticed  several  pastures  rendered  useless  from 
this  cause.  What  a  country  this  is  for 
Broad-Leaved  Evergreens  1 
Of  course  the  Holly  and  Ivy  are  to  be  seen  every¬ 
where,  the  Ivy  just  coming  into  bloom,  while  the 
Bay  Laurel,  Cherry  Laurel,  and  a  host  of  others 
that  must  be  kept  under  glass  at  home,  are  here 
among  the  common  out-of-door  shrubs. 

In  front  of  our  window  at  Killarney  was  a  speci¬ 
men  of  Aurucaria  intricaius ,  the  “  Monkey  Puz¬ 
zler,”  at  least  20  feet  high,  and  of  the  most  per¬ 
fect  form,  not  a  single  one  of  its  branches  missing 
to  mar  the  formal  arrangement.  The  American  is 
frequently  and  unfavorably  struck  by  the 
Paucity  of  Vegetables 

in  this  country.  Cabbages  and  Potatoes  are  served 
everywhere ;  besides  these,  Cauliflowers,  String 
Beans,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  Vegetable  Marrow,  are 
all  that  I  have  thus  far  mat  with  at  the  best  or  the 
poorest  hotels.  The  Scarlet  Runner,  which  we  cul¬ 
tivate  sometimes  as  an  ornamental  vine,  is  here 
common  in  gardens,  but  it  is  a  sad  substitute  for 
our  delicious  Limas.  Vegetable  Marrow,  rarely 
seen  with  us,  is  a  long  white  squash  ;  it  has  very 
little  character  of  its  own,  but  is  an  excellent  me¬ 
dium  for  butter  or  white  sauce.  I  have  eaten  over¬ 
grown  cucumbers  dressed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
think  them  quite  as  good.  This  country  seems  to 
be  the  home  of  all  forms  and  varieties  of  the  Cab¬ 
bage  ;  Kales,  Cauliflower,  Brussels  Sprouts,  Col- 
lards.  besides  the  heading  forms,  are  abundant  in 
many  gardens,  and  in  the  moist  climate  reach  a 
perfection  not  known  with  us.  Indeed,  common 
Cabbage  is  so  tender  and  marrow-like,  that  though 
it  was  served  as  Cabbage,  it  was  so  different  from 
the  same  thing  at  home  that,  supposing  some  mis¬ 
take  had  been  made,  I  inquired  and  learned  that  it 
was  merely  “  common  Cabbage.”. . .  .One  thing  that 
struck  me  particularly,  is  the  almost  entire 
Absence  of  Orchards. 

In  the  long  journey  from  Cork  to  Dublin  and 
Liverpool,  and  thence  to  this  place,  within  about 
50  miles  of  London,  I  do  not  think  more  than  a 
hundred  or  two  apple  trees  were  seen,  and  these  in 
such  small  clumps  that  they  could  hardly  be  called 
orchards.  Upon  inquiry  as  to  this  absence  of  or¬ 
chards,  the  reason  assigned  was,  that  the  land  was 
rented,  and  the  tenants  did  not  care  to  plant  trees 
upon  land  which  they  might  be  obliged  to  give  up 
at  any  time.  This  must  be  a  very  poor  apple  year, 
as  in  the  above-named  cities  I  saw  in  the  fruit 
stores  and  on  the  street  the  most  wretched  fruit, 
gnarled,  specked,  and  so  poor  that  our  farmers 
would  reject  them  even  for  cider-making.  In  the 
abundance  of  our  own  crop  it  is  probable  that  a 
much  larger  amount  will  be  shipped  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  Plums  seem  to  be  the  most  abundant  fruit, 
and  often  very  good  ;  have  seen  no  very  fine  pears, 
but  it  is  probably  early  as  yet.  Grapes,  though 
mainly  raised  under  glass,  are  much  cheaper  than 
“  hot-house  grapes  ”  are  with  us.  Women  in  sever¬ 
al  cases  brought  them  to  the  car  windows,  offering 
bunches  at  a  shilling  each  (24  cents),  which  would 
cost  50  to  75  cents  at  the  Broadway  fruit  stores. .  . 

One  often  sees  a  small  or  sometimes  a  large  patch  of 
Osiers,  or  Basket  Willows, 
and  baskets  that  are  evidently  home-made  are  very 
common.  The  great  variety  of  baskets  and  ham¬ 
pers  is  very  interesting  ;  there  are  large  and  small 
hampers,  round,  oval,  and  square  hampers,  some 
are  shallow  and  others  deep ;  hampers  with  covers 
and  without.  Hampers  for  lunches,  for  game,  and 
all  sorts  of  produce,  up  to  enormous  things  too 
heavy,  when  empty,  for  one  man  to  lift.  All  these 
are  not  home-made,  though  a  large  share  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  farmers  or  gardeners.  Whether  this 
is  an  example  that  might  be  profitably  followed  by 


us,  I  much  doubt.  The  time  required  by  an  expert 
workman  must  be  so  great,  that  with  us  a  hamper 
would  be  a  costly  affair.  Besides  this,  basket¬ 
making  is  a  “  puttering”  work,  and  of  a  kind  that 
our  people  do  not  take  to  kindly.  A  boy  with 
two  or  three  pieces,  as  may  be,  of  board,  and  some 
laths  or  slats,  will  knock  together  in  a  few  minutes 
a  crate  which  will  answer  every  purpose  of  a  ham¬ 
per  that  must  require  some  hours  to  make. 

The  Oxford  Botanical  Garden 
is  not  very  large,  but  under  the  direction  of  Prof. 
M.  A.  Lawson,  is  in  excellent  keeping.  It  is  inter¬ 
esting  on  account  of  its  antiquity ;  and  what,  in 
this  interesting  town,  is  not  old  ? — even  the  hotel 
where  I  write  was  built  before  Capt.  C.  Columbus 
took  that  memorable  voyage  !  This  is  the  oldest 
Botanical  Garden  in  England,  if  not  the  oldest  in 
existence.  It  was  completed  iu  1633,  it  being 
founded  by  the  Earl  of  Danby  for  “  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  of  medicine.”  Its  gateway, 
containing  statues  of  the  1st  and  2d  Charles,  was 
designed  by  the  celebrated  Inigo  Jones,  and  was 
paid  for  from  a  fine  which  one  Anthony  Wood  had 
to  pay  for  indulging  in  a  libel  upon  the  Earl  of 
Clarendon.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  with  many  of 
our  familiar  American  plants,  conspicuous  among 
which  was  our  Poke  or  Pigeon-berry.  Another 
home  plant  was  our  Cardinal  Flower  (Lobelia  car- 
dinalis),  the  flowers  of  which  were  much  larger 
than  at  home,  but  not  of  such  an  intense  scarlet. 

Those  who  read  of  Oxford  as  a  University  town, 
have  little  idea  of  what  the  term  expresses.  It  has 
Over  Thirty  Colleges  and  Halls, 
each  of  which,  with  its  chapel,  quadrangles,  etc., 
is  larger  than  any  American  College,  Harvard  and 
Yale,  perhaps,  excepted,  and  dating  from  the  first 
century  all  the  way  down,  there  being  but  two  or 
three  that  are  not  over  300  years  old.  One  could 
devote  weeks  to  the  place,  and  then  not  see  all  of 
interest  it  contains.  Having  only  parts  of  two 
days  here,  but  a  few  out  of  the  many  Colleges  could 
be  glanced  at ;  the  matter  of  interest  about  these, 
that  can  be  properly  mentioned  here,  are  but  few. 
One  of  the  noted  points  is  “Addison’s  Walk,”  in 
the  grounds  of  Magdalen  College.  This  name,  by 
the  way,  I  did  not  at  first  understand,  when  given 
the  local  pronunciation,  which  is  as  if  it  were  spelled 
maudlin  ;  it  is  so  called  by  those  belonging  to  the 
College,  as  well  as  by  the  towns-people.  The 
“  Walk  ”  is  a  well  shaded  avenue,  with  very  irregu¬ 
larly  planted  trees,  and  with  its  abundant  under¬ 
brush  has  a  rather  neglected  appearance.  The  fact 
that  it  was  the  favorite  resort  of  the  author  of  the 
“  Spectator  ”  has  given  it  a  celebrity  which  would 
not  otherwise  attach  to  it.  For  me  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  thing  about  the  walk  was  the  view  it  allowed 
of  a  large  herd  of  deer  which  were  inclosed  near 
by.  While  the  walls  of  most  of  these  old  structures 
are  abundantly  clothed  with  Ivy,  one  is  often  re¬ 
minded  of  home  by  coming  upon  the 

Virginia  and  Trumpet  Creepers, 
the  one  putting  on  autumn  tints  which  but  poorly 
represent  the  beauty  of  the  vine  in  its  own  country  ; 
the  other  is  still  showing  a  profusion  of  its  scarlet 
blooms,  which  appear  to  be  brightened  in  brilliancy 
as  they  are  seen  against  the  dark  green  of  the  Ivy. 
In  the  quadrangles  there  is  generally  a  square  of 
well-kept  grass,  looking  as  turf  only  can  in  this 
favorable  climate ;  its  brightness  and  freshness 
seeming  to  be  out  of  place  when  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  tall  time-stained  and  crumbling  buildings. 
If  any  attempts  have  been  made  at  ornamental 
planting  in  these  courts,  we  did  not  fall  upon  them. 


Enriching  Poor  Lands — There  are  three 
principal  methods  of  rapidly  increasing  the  supply 
of  plant  food  in  any  soil:  By  feeding  concentrated 
foods  upon  the  land,  as  oil  cake,  cotton-seed  cake, 
etc.;  by  the  application  of  barn-yard  manure,  and 
the  use  of  artificial  fertilizers.  Which  of  these 
three  methods  is  to  be  adopted  in  any  given  case 
piust  be  determined  by  the  many  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  surround  it.  It  may  be  that  the 
feeding  of  sheep  with  decorticated  cotton-seed  cake 
upon  a  poor  pasture  may  be  the  quickest  and  best 
method  of  enriching  the  land.  In  other  cases  the 
purchase  and  application  of  barn-yard  manure  may 
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be  the  most  profitable.  When  it  comes  to  the 
artificial  fertilizers,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
their  true  office  is  to  supply  quickly  one  or  two 
ingredients  that  may  be  deficient  in  the  soil — when 
these  are  known  their  use  is  to  be  recommended. 


Editorial  Correspondence. 

Up  the  Missouri. 

Having  made  many  tours  of  agricultural  study 
and  observation  during  the  last  thirty  years — often 
through  and  through  such  States  as  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Iowa,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
frequently  through  nearly  every  other  State— we 
thought  we  knew  the  whole  country  between  Can¬ 
ada  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Koeky  Mountains.  But  not  quite  so.  We 
had  not  been  up  the  Missouri  River,  over  2,500  miles 
above  its  entrance  into 
the  Mississippi  at  St. 

Louis.  In  our  notes 
for  the  August  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  it  was 
intimated  that  an 
American  was  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  educated  to 
go  to  Europe  until  he 
had  journeyed  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  west  from 
Chicago,  and  two  or 
three  hundred  miles 
down  through  Col¬ 
orado,  taking  in  the 
mining  regions ;  and 
then  750  to  1,000  miles 
northwest  from  Chica¬ 
go,  and  down  the  Great  Lakes.  Now  we  add  :  Nor 
until  he  has  been  up  the  Missouri  River  2.800  miles 
to  Fort  Benton,  and  also  at  least  200  or  300  miles 
up  the  Yellowstone.  These  trips  can  be  safely  and 
comfortably  made  at  moderate  expense,  especially 
in  June  and  July.  Steamers  run  from  Sioux  City 
to  Fort  Benton  (over  1,500  miles)  and  carry  passen¬ 
gers  the  round  trip  for  $75  to  $85,  or  for  $50  one 
way,  board  included.  Sioux  City  is  easily  reached 
by  550  miles  of  railroad  from  Chicago.  In  a  year 
or  two  a  journey  to  and  through  the  wonderful 
Yellowstone  Park,  will  be  an  easy  pleasure  trip. 
Exploring  the  Park  portion  is  as  yet  rather  tedious 
and  expensive.  A  railroad  already  extends  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  north  of  Ogden  in  Utah.  The  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  is  built  west  of  Bismarck  almost  to 
the  Yellowstone,  and  will  reach  it  the  coming  win¬ 
ter,  or  early  in  the  spring,  and  push  on  up  its  val¬ 
ley.  So  there  will  soon  be  a  great  circuit  tour,  out 
over  the  Union  Pacific  to  Ogden,  northward  to  the 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  back  through  the 
Yellowstone  Valley,  through  the  great  wheat  region 
east  of  Bismarck,  the  Red  River  Valley,  and  on 
down  through  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  to  Chicago, 
or  via  Duluth  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  Buffalo.  But 
one  need  not  wait  for  that  even,  to  take  a  trip  up 
the  Missouri  from  Bismarck,  or  even  from  Sioux 
City  Bismarck  is  857  miles  from  Chicago,  via  St. 
Paul,  and  some  750  miles  above  Sioux  City  by  river. 
If  saving  time  is  an  object,  one  can  take  the  river 
at  Bismarck.  If  time  allows,  the  river  route  up 
from  Sioux  City  to  Bismarck — occupying  anywhere 
from  10  to  15  days  going  up,  much  less  going 
down— may  well  be  taken  to  see  the  country  and 
scenery.  The  usual  single  railway  fare  from  Chica¬ 
go  to  Bismarck  is  $33 ;  time,  two  days  and  nights. 

Travelling  on  the  Missouri  River, 
will  be  a  novelty  to  Eastern  people.  The  'stream 
for  2,300  miles  from  its  mouth  to  the  Yellowstone, 
is  usually  very  broad,  with  shallow  water.  Some¬ 
times  it  contracts  to  a  fourth  of  a  mile  in  width, 
and  at  others  spreads  out  a  mile  or  more.  The 
bed  abounds  in  bars  of  quick-sand,  partly  above 
and  partly  below  the  surface.  See  figs.  3  and  4. 
The  navigable  channel  is  seldom  over  ten  feet  deep, 
often  only  two  to  three  feet  deep,  and  usually  but  a 
few  rods  wide,  that  is  between  the  June  and  July  rise 
and  the  freezing  up  in  autumn.  The  melting  snows 
from  the  mountains  greatly  enlarge  the  stream  in 
depth  and  width  during  early  summer,  and  naviga¬ 
tion  is  no*  difficult  Bur.  the  channel  is  very  change¬ 


able,  so  much  so  that  a  steamer  often  runs  upon  a 
sand-bar  in  the  very  place  where  it  went  through 
deep  water  on  its  previous  passage.  At  this  season 
(last  of  August)  we  have  only  averaged  65  miles  a 
day,  in  coming  up,  and  have  been  fast  on  sand-bars 
a  dozen  times  a  day,  more  or  less — at  one  time  13 
hours  on  a  single  bar,  and  have  “  tied  up  ”  each 
night.  But  this  is  unusually  slow,  as  the  river  is 
very  low  and  the  steamer  too  heavily  laden  for  the 
water.  In  higher  water  much  greater  speed  is  made. 

Our  Steamer— and  How  it  Gets  on. 

The  constant  performances  of  our  craft,  in  the 
way  of  getting  forward,  or  backward,  or  sideways, 
are  “as  good  as  a  play.”  The  almost  ceaseless 
call  of  the  man  at  the  bow,  as  he  tests  the  depth  of 
the  current  with  a  marked  pole,  “  f-o-u-r  fee-eet,” 
“s-i-x  fe-eet,  5  ft.,  3i  ft.,  2i  ft.,  2  ft.,  7  ft.,  n-o-o 


repeated  to  the  pilot  by  the  man  on  the  upper  deck, 
does  not  become  monotonous,  for  each  passenger 
is  always  guessing  silently,  if  not  aloud,  what  will 
be  the  'next  call,  and  whether  we  will  not  bump 
upon  a  sand-bar.  If  we  do,  the  “  sparring  off,”  and 
the  way  it  is  done,  furnish  further  entertainment. 
Enclosed,  we  send  an  original  pencil  sketch  of  the 
outline  of  a  Missouri  River  Steamboat  upon  which 
we  have  passed  many  days.  [The  accompanying 
engravings  are  made  from  Mr.  Judd’s  sketches.] 
All  the  upper  works  rest  upon  a  strong  flat-bottom¬ 
ed  hull,  some  4i  feet  deep,  but  sinking  in  the  wa¬ 
ter  only  20  inches  or  so.  Length  of  steamer  about 
200  feet;  width  45  feet.  The  hight  above  water 
is  23  feet,  besides  the  pilot-house.  With  so  light 
a  hold  on  the  water  the  boat  is  an  easy  prey  to  the 
high  prairie  winds  of  autumn.  It  is  propelled  by  the 
great  stern  wheel  with  much  force  against  the 
rapid  current, which  often  runs  6  to  10  miles  an  hour. 

“Sparring-  Off.” 

The  bow  or  front  of  the  boat  is  loaded  5  to  10 
inches  deeper  than  the  stern,  so  that  when  a  sand¬ 
bar  is  struck  it  can  be  more  easily  backed  off  by 
reversing  the  wheel.  But  it  very  frequently  goes 
fast  on.  Then  out  come  one  or  more  “spars.” 
These  are  logs,  30  to  40  feet  long  and  a  foot  in  di¬ 
ameter,  with  blunt  bottoms  to  press  against  the 


Fig.  2. — AN  INGENIOUS  “DRV  DOCK.” 


sand  or  mud,  and  heavy  iron  spikes  in  the  lower 
end.  Each  spar  is  hung  upon  a  rope,  and  raised 
or  lowered  by  steam  force.  Powerful  ropes  run 
through  pulley  blocks  at  the  tops  of  the  spars,  and 
around  other  sets  of  pulleys  fastened  upon  the 
sides  of  the  bow.  By  dropping  the  end  of  a 
spar  into  the  water,  and  applying  the  steam 
power,  by  means  of  the  capstan,  or  “  nigger  head” 
as  they  call  it,  the  boat  is  shoved  to  one  side  or  the 


bottom  ”  (if  it  is  over  8  feet),  and  so  on,  each  call 


Fig.  1. — A  STERN-WHEEL  STEAMER  ON  THE  UPPER  MISSOURI. 


other,  or  backward.  Or  if  far  on  the  bar,  and  there 
is  deep  water  ahead,  a  spar  on  each  side  may  lift  it 
over.  So  some  of  our  progress  is  really  made  on 
“  stilts.”  Owing  to  the  frequent  changes  of  sand¬ 
bars,  and  their  uncertain  location,  the  pilots  often 
have  to  try  two,  three,  four,  or  more  apparent 
channels,  and  back  out,  before  finding  one  that  the 
boat  can  get  through  (as  shown  in  figure  4). 

An  Extempore  “Dry  Dock.” 

Our  steamer  chanced  to  strike  a  "snag”  (a 
sunken  tree),  which  opened  a  rent  in  her  side 
near  the  bottom  of  the  perpendicular  hull,  and  this 
a  thousand  miles  from  any  repairing  dock  1  Did 
they  give  up  in  despair?  Not  at  all.  The  boat  was 
run  upon  a  shelving  sand  bottom  near  the  shore  ; 
powerful  ropes,  fore  and  aft,  were  run  out  to  trees, 
and  by  steam  power  the  hull  was  drawn  sidewise 
firmly  into  the  sand  (fig.  2).  Stones  were  gathered, 
and  two  walls  built  from  the  boat  to  the  dry  land, 
one  above  and  one  below  the  fracture.  These  walls 
were  made  water-tight  by  scores  of  barrels  of  mud 
and  sand,  and  the  water  was  then  taken  out  from 
between  the  stone  walls,  leaving  the  broken  place 
exposed.  It  was  speedily  replanked  and  caulked, 
the  boat  sparred  off  into  deeper  water,  and  on  we 
went,  with  only  a  brief  detention.  These  hardy, 
ingenious,  wide-a-wake  western  navigators  are  full 
of  resources,  and  one  soon  comes  to  trust  to  their 
meeting  and  conquering  any  and  every  difficulty. 

Safe  and  Comfortable  Travelling'. 

Despite  the  snags,  and  sand-bars,  and  the  remote¬ 
ness  of  the  Upper  Missouri,  travelling  is  quite  safe. 
Snags  are  very  seldom  struck,  and  then  hardly  ever 
seriously.  As  for  these  and  other  annoyances,  the 
enterprizing  western  men  are  sure  to  find  a  way  out, 
and  if  worst  should  come  to  worst,  the  river  is  sel¬ 
dom  so  deep  that  one  could  not  wade  out  to  the 
shore  or  to  a  dry  sand-bar— a  safety  not  found  on 
deeper  water.  The  state-rooms  are  comfortable 
on  the  larger  and  newer  boats  ;  the  fare  is  good, 
substantial— in  fact  good  enough  so  far  as  we  have 
found  it.  Those  who  cannot  cheerfully  put  up  with 
a  little  inconvenience  better  not  travel  anywhere. 

The  Channel  is  very  Crooked, 


A  straight-a-way  run  of  2  or  3  miles  Is  the  excep¬ 
tion.  The  river  takes  great  curves,  often  at  sharp 


Fig.  3. — THE  CROOKED  MISSOURI  RIVHK. 


angles,  bending  back  almost  upon  itself  at  times. 
At  one  place,  after  going  45  miles,  we  were  only 
three  miles  across  the  neck  from  where  we  had 
passed  several  hours  before.  Usually  there  is,  on 
one  side  or  the  other,  often  on  both,  a  “bottom,” 
varying  from  a  few  feet  to  miles  in  width  (fig.  4). 
This  is  a  bed  of  clay  and  sand  and  black  deposit,  4 
to  15  feet  above  low  water,  and  just  above  ordinary 
high  water.  Where  it  has  been  undisturbed  a  few 
years,  it  is  often  covered  with  Cottonwood  trees, 
which  increase  from  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  inch  in 
diameter  yearly.  But  the  channel  is  ever  changing 
— a  freshet,  the  lodging  of  a  floating  tree,  or  other 
slight  cause,  will  start  the  water  off  in  a  new  direc¬ 
tion,  and  so,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  edges  of 
the  bottom  lands  are  ever  wearing  away,  and  the 
washed  out  6oil  is  deposited  in  the  slower  current. 
The  .water  is  of  course  always  filled  with  mud.  A 
tumbler  of  it  standing  until  settled,  will  show  fully 
an  eighth  of  an  inch  deposit.  It  is  a  darkish-clay 
color.  The  water  from  the  Yellowstone  River,  we 
noticed  in  passing  its  mouth,  is  of  a  slightly  red¬ 
dish  or  yelloivish  mud— hence  the  name  of  that 
river.  The  bottom  lands  are  veiy  fertile,  and  when 
high  enough  to  be  safe  against  prospective  washing 
out,  as  is  often  the  case,  they  furnish  most  excel¬ 
lent  farm  lands.  On  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri, 
from  the  Yellowstone  to  Wolf  River  (180  miles,  or 
90  to  100  miles  by  land),  we  should  say,  at  a  rough 
guessing  estimate,  there  are  a  million  acres  of  fine 
bottom  lands— perhaps  more— and  there  are  other 
millions  of  acres  along  the  Upper  Missouri. — 
— The  climate  between  latitute  47°  and  49*  though 
cold  in  winter,  is  felt  less  severely  than  in  lower 
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countries,  and  many  farm  crops  grow  well.  At 
Berthold  Agency,  latitude  47°  30',  wheat  has  been 
grown  successfully  ;  while  this  is  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  crops  around  Winnipeg,  which  is  above  lat  50°. 

Bench  and  Uplands. 

Back  of  the  “bottoms,”  a  few  feet  higher,  are 
the  “bench  lands,”  extending  to  the  foot  of  the 
“  bluffs.”  Sometimes  they  are  narrow  strips  a  few 
feet  wide,  oftener  entirely  absent ;  sometimes  half  a 
mile  to  a  mile  or  more  in  width  ;  and,  like  the  bot¬ 
toms,  are  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  stream, 


Fig.  4. — SPECIMENS  OF  MISSOURI  SAND-BARS,  ETC., 
AND  THE  STEAMER’S  COURSE  THROUGH  THEM. 


sometimes  on  the  other — seldom  on  both  sides  at 
the  same  point.  These  are  similar  to  the  average 
prairie  soil,  and  where  they  exist  in  sufficient  width, 
will  be  excellent  localities  for  farms — for  grain  and 
corn  especially.  The  adjacent  bottoms  supply 
plenty  of  grass,  and  when  broken  yield  corn,  pota¬ 
toes,  and  iudeed  all  crops  suited  to  the  latitude. 
Back  of  the  bottoms  and  bench  lands  where  they 
exist,  are  the  “bluffs”  forming  the  sides  of  the 
.general  river  valley,  which  varies  in  width,  between 
the  bluffs,  from  half  a  mile  to  two,  five,  eight,  and 
in  one  place  to  fifteen  or  twenty  miles,  averaging, 
we  should  guess,  2  miles,  for  600  miles  above  Bis¬ 
marck.  These  are  mainly  sloping  irregular  banks, 
rising  30  to  100  or  more  feet  above  the  river,  the 
sides  cut  into  dells,  or  cut  down  by  water  and  frost, 
with  now  and  then  little  valleys  running  up  and  out 
at  the  top,  filled  with  trees — in  which  case  they  are 
called  “Coulies.”  The  bluffs  are,  however,  cut 
into  all  sorts  of  regular  and  irregular  forms,  often 
weird  and  fantastic,  frequently  of  great  beauty, 
and  presenting  an  ever-changing  scenery  that  gives 
a  charm  to  one’s  journey.  From  the  top  of  the 
bluffs — which  are  seldom  “bluffs”  as  that  term  is 
usually  understood— the  country  runs  back  as  a 
level,  treeless  prairie,  more  or  less  rolling  in  many 
places  ;  in  others  broken  into  hills  and  hollows,  and 
here  and  there  intersected  by  the  wide  “  bottoms  ” 
of  rivers  or  creeks  that  flow  into  the  Missouri.  A 
good  map  will  show  many  of  these  affluents,  some 
of  them  of  great  leDgth,  as  the  Little  Missouri, 
the  Milk  River,  the  Big,  Little,  and  Lower  Muddy, 
the  Cheyenne,  etc.,  besides  the  large  Yellowstone. 

“Bad  Lands.” 

Strictly  speakiug,  we  suppose  this  term  applies 
to  those  lands  which  are  very  hilly,  and  covered 
with  a  dark-colored,  finely-broken  stone,  allowing 
very  little  vegetation.  It  is  here,  apparently,  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  land  not  fit  for  cultivation,  whether  too 
sandy,  too  dry,  or  too  alkaline.  Such  lands  are 
frequent,  back  from  the  river,  along  most  of  the 
Upper  Missouri,  but  there  is  much  good  land  also 
that  will  in  due  time,  and  not  very  far  distant, 
come  into  cultivation.  The  “bottorqs”  and  the 
“  bench  lands  ”  along  the  Missouri  and  its  feeding 
streams,  will  afford  good  land  to  sustain  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  hundreds  of  thousands,  not  to  say  millions. 


Among:  the  Indians. 

We  write  this,  surrounded  by  many  thousands 
of  nearly  uncivilized  Indians,  including  1,500  to 
2,000  "hostiles,”  who  have  come  from  Sitting 
Bull’s  bauds,  just  over  the  line  in  British  Territory, 
on  a  foraging  excursion.  These  all  live  in  Lodges, 
or  “tepees,”  that  is,  conical  tents  covered  with 
tanned  Buffalo  skins,  the  hair  removed,  and  sewed 
together.  It  occurs  to  us  that  our  readers  will  be 
interested  in  some  brief  general  notes  on  the  ab¬ 
origines. ..  .For  250  years  the  Indians  have  had  a 
certain  relation  to  the  agriculture  of  our  country. 
The  ever  increasing  demand  for  new  land  to  culti- 
vata  has  led  to  a  continuous  struggle  for  obtaining 


it,  by  fair  means  or  by  foul,  from  the  aborigines 
who  claimed  ownership  and  were  in  possession. 
The  red  line  of  war  and  massacre,  stretching  from 
Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  has  gradually  moved 
westward,  sweeping  over  nearly  the  entire  country, 
for  two  centuries.  Many  pioneer  settlers  on  the 
frontier  have  worked  with  rifle  always  at  hand  for 
protection,  and  many  have  fallen  by  savage  hands. 

To-day  all  this  is  about  Over. 

During  the  past  few  years  almost  the  entire  In¬ 
dian  population  has  been  gathered  upon  Reserva¬ 
tions,  and  nearly  all  of  them  are  now  peaceful¬ 
ly  occupying  their  limited  areas.  These  reser¬ 
vations,  marked  upon  an  ordinary  map  of  the 
whole  country  show  only  as  small  spots,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions — the  Indian  territory  south  of 
Kansas,  the  Sioux  territory  in  western  Dakota,  and 
the  one  where  we  now  write,  viz.,  that  between  the 
Upper  Missouri  and  Canada,  including  some  land 
south  of  the  river.  Leaving  out  Alaska,  the  total 
amount  of  land  thus  reserved  was  reported  in  1879 
as  258,600  square  miles,  and  the  number  of  Indians 
of  all  ages,  252,897.  These  Indians  are  grouped  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  about  70  government  agencies. 
Over  three-fifths  of  the  lands  reserved  are  at  three 
points  :  in  the  Southern  Indian  Territory,  64,214  sq. 
miles ;  the  Sioux  reservation  in  western  Dakota, 
49,176  sq.  miles,  and  the  Fort  Peck  aud  Black  Feet 
reserve  in  northern  Montana,  41,330  sq.  miles — in 
all  three  154,620  sq.  miles,  leaving  but  104,000  sq. 
miles  for  all  other  lauds  allowed  to  the  aborigines, 
and  the  recent  cession  of  the  Ute  territory  in  Colo¬ 


land  (“much  big  land”),  more  implements  and 
more  seed.  And  this  too  among  the  most  uncul¬ 
tured  tribes,  many  of  whom  were  engaged  in  the 
fighting  of  1876  when  General  Custer  was  slain. 

A  Most  Worthy  Consummation 
it  will  surely  be,  if,  as  is  possible,  during  the  pres¬ 
ent  decade,  the  entire  aborigines  of  the  whole 
country  are  settled  down  to  actual  agriculture,  each 
on  his  own  farm,  deeded  to  him  individually.  We 
can  surely  grant  this.  Allowing  five  to  a  family, 
and  160  acres  to  each  family,  no  more  land  would 
be  needed  than  is  comprised  in  less  than  one 
quarter  of  the  single  State  of  Illinois  or  of  Iowa, 
for  all  the  Indians  of  the  country. 

Partly  Corrective. — In  the  advance  copy  of 
Sept,  number,  just  received,  we  notice  two  errors 
in  the  last  paragraph  of  Notes,  on  page  340,  which 
was  sent  by  telegraph— an  error  of  the  operator, 
doubtless.  We  wrote  that  the  wheat  crop  of  Min¬ 
nesota  was  unusually  fine  in  the  north-iwesi.  There 
is  comparatively  little  wheat  yet  grown  in  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  this  State.  Again,  in  speaking  of  the 
Americans  and  foreigners  settling  on  the  N.  P.  R.  R. 
lands,  we  wrote  the  u  former  probably  predominat¬ 
ing” — not  foreigners ,  as  the  telegraph  made  it. 
This  is  not  important ;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  interest 
that,  of  the  new  settlers  along  that  road,  a  large 
number  are  from  the  older  States.  Foreigners,  we 
judge,  go  more  largely  to  Western  Minnesota,  to 
Dakota,  and  Nebraska,  except  where  they  cross 
the  line  to  Winnipeg,  as  many  English  emigrants  do 
to  keep  under  the  same  government  as  at  home. 


Fig.  1.— SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


rado  reduces  this  amount.  The  total  land  now  even 
nominally  occupied  or  allotted  to  the  entire  Indian 
tribes  is  16,000  sq.  miles  less  than  the  single  State 
of  Texas — or  about  equalling  Montana  and  Idaho. 

Indian  Agriculture  in  the  Future. 

The  present  policy  of  the  Government,  and  of  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  Indians,  is  to  as 
rapidly  as  possible  get  them  to  give  up  the  chase, 
and  devote  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil  and  stock  raising.*  And  we  are  happy  to  re¬ 
port  that  there  is  a  good  prospect  that  the  desired 
object  will  be  obtained  ultimately,  if  the  present 
policy  be  carefully  and  judiciously  persisted  in  for 
a  few  years.  For  example,  away  up  here,  200  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Missouri,  we  find  some  800  Indian  fam¬ 
ilies  engaged  in  cultivating  their  allotments  of  land, 
growing  as  fine  potatoes  as  we  have  ever  seen,  very 
good  corn,  oats,  pumpkins,  etc.,  using  all  the  land 
that  could  possibly  be  broken  and  seed  obtained 
for  it.  In  a  grand  Council  with  the  Chiefs  and  war¬ 
riors  here,  an  earnest  wish  was  expressed  for  more 

*  The  writer  only  consented  to  serve  on  the  Board  of 
Indian  Commissioners,  because  urgently  solicited  to  do 
so  for  the  aid  ho  could  give  in  this  special  direction. 


A  Convenient  Cottage,  Costing  $1,000. 

*T  S.  B.  REED,  ARCHITECT. 

These  plans  are  fora  dwelling  similar  in  character 
to  those  published  in  the  September  number  of  the 
American  Agriculturist.  The  divisions  and  general 
arrangements  are  changed,  and  the  side  entrances 
reversed  adapting  it  to  locations  having  an  opposite 

approach . Exterior. —  Two  elevations  are 

given.  The  sides  (fig.  1)  are  341  feet  long,  of  which 
16  feet  forms  an  end  to  the  front,  or  main  part.  The 
rear  or  wing  portion  is  carried  up  to  the  full  liight 
of  the  front,  and  has  the  same  general  finish.  The 
front  (figure  2),  has  a  breadth  of  25  feet,  with 
foundations  showing  2  feet  above  ground.  The 
openings  and  other  parts  are  symmetrically  ar¬ 
ranged,  and  the  whole  tastefully  finished.  The 
principal  roofs  have  a  pitch  of  14  inches  to  a  foot, 
giving  them  unusual'  prominence.  The  chimneys 
pass  through  the  ridges,  where  they  appear  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  two  porches  are  sufficiently 
large  to  protect  the  entrances  ;  the  front  one  is 

furnished  with  permanent  seats  at  either  side . 

Cellsir  (figure  3). — Hight6!feet.  In  this  climate 
it  is  necessary  for  all  trench  foundation  walls  to 
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extend  into  the  earth  from  two  to  three  feet  to  in¬ 
sure  them  against  destruction  from  frost.  If  we  set 
our  building  two  feet  above  ground,  and  houses  in 
the  country  should  never  be  less  for  healthfulness, 
such  foundations,  including  the  portions  below  and 
above  ground  will  measure  from  four  to  five  feet  in 
hight.  For  the  small  expense  of  the  excavation, 


Fig.  2.— FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  HOUSE. 


and  a  few  additional  bottom  courses  of  rough 
masonry,  all  such  foundation -walls  may  be  utilized 
to  better  advantage,  and  a  valuable  cellar  will  be 
obtained.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  will  be  seen 
that  there  is  no  real  economy  in  trench  foundations, 
especially  where  it  is  possible  to  have  a  cellar.  In 
this  plan  the  cellar  extends  under  the  entire  build¬ 
ing.  Six  small  windows  give  light  to  all  parts,  and 
an  outside  door  opens  to  the  area  under  the  rear 
porch.  A  flight  of  stairs  lead  directly  to  the 

kitchen . B'irst  Slory  (figure  4). — Hight  of 

ceiling,  nine  feet.  A  Parlor,  a  Living-room,  and 
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Kitchen,  each  of  nearly  equal  dimensions,  form  the 
principal  divisions  of  this  story.  The  two  front 
rooms  are  entered  from  the  front  porch  through  the 
vestibule.  Each  has  out-looks  to  the  front  and  one 
side.  The  Living-room  is  also  accessible  from  the 
rear  porch  through  the  entry.  A  fire-place  is  put 
between  the  Parlor  and  Living-room,  which  may  be 
made  to  face  either  way,  and  suited  to  the  use  of  a 


fire-place  heater.  The  latter  may  be  so  arranged 
as  to  communicate  heat  to  each  of  the  four  rooms 
in  the  main  part.  The  Kitchen  is  a  pleasant  and 
convenient  apartment ;  it  has  windows  in  three  of 
its  bides,  a  large  open  fire-place  suited  to  the  use  of 
a  range,  two  closets  and  a  sink,  and  communica¬ 
tion  directly  with  the  rear  entry  and  the  cellar  stairs. 

The  Stairs  to  the  sec¬ 
ond  story  lead  from  the 
entry,  with  platform  and 

winders  near  the  top . 

Second  Story  (fig. 
ure  5). — Hight  of  ceiling, 
four  and  one  half  feet  at 
the  plates,  and  following 
the  rafters  to  the  full 
hight  of  eight  feet.  There 
is  a  hall,  two  chambers, 
two  bedrooms,  and  two 
closets  in  this  story.  Each 
room  has  good-sized  win¬ 
dows, and  adjoins  chimney 
flues,  giving  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  the  use  of  stoves 
if  required.  The  Hall  has 
a  small  window  just  above 
the  stair  platform,  giv¬ 
ing  light  to  the  hall  above 
and  the  entry  below.  In¬ 
quiry  is  sometimes  made 
as  to  “what  constitutes 
the  difference  between  a 
chamber  and  a  bedroom.” 
The  term  “chamber”  is 
applied  to  such  sleeping 
apartments  as  will  con- 
taina  full  suit  of  chamber 
furniture,  consisting  usu¬ 
ally  of  seven  pieces;  and 
“bedroom”  to  such  as  have  only  space  for  a  par¬ 
tial  suit  of  perhaps  three  pieces . Construc¬ 

tion. — The  foundations  are  of  hard  brick  and 
mortar,  eight  inches  thick.  The  frame  of  sawed 
timber;  siding,  of  “Novelty”  pattern  pine;  roofs, 
of  sawed  shingles ;  floors,  of  spruce  T.  &  G.  The 
windows  are  glazed  with  second  quality  French 
glass ;  doors  of  pine,  four-panelled  and  molded ; 
plastering,  hard  finished.  The  casings  inside,  of 
white  pine,  and  in  the  front  rooms  molded.  The 
mantel  shelves  are  of  ash  plank,  supported  on  neat 

trusses.  Painting,  two  coats . The  B'lstimate 

for  the  average  cost  of  this  building  is  given  below  : 

75  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard . $  1R  75 

12.000  Brick  foundation  and  chimney,  laid,  $12  per  M  144  00 

475  yards  Plastering,  at  20c.  per  yard .  95  00 

2,150  ft.  Timhpr,  at  $15  per  M. 

2  Sills  4x7  in.  25  ft.  long. 

5  Pills,  4x7  in.  10  ft.  long. 

2  Sills,  4x7  in.  19  ft.  long. 

2  Plates  4x6  in. 25  ft.  long. 

2  Plates  4x6  in.  19  ft  long. 

8  Posts  4x6  in.  14  ft  long. 

250  Wall  Strips,  at  12c.  each  . .  30  00 

30  Joints,  at  15c.  each .  4  50 

123  Siding.  914  in.,  at  28c.  each .  35  84 

Cornice  materials .  15  00 

300  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each  .  18  00 

45  hunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each .  ..  56  25 

60  ft.  Tin  Va'leys,  at  8c.  per  ft .  4  80 

152  Flooring  (inside),  9  in.  wide,  at  28c.  each .  42  56 

30  Flooring  (outside),  4 Vr  in.  wide,  at  15c.  each .  4  50 

6  Cellar  Windows,  at  $3  each  complete .  18  00 

14  plain  Windows,  at  $5.50  eacli  complete .  77  00 

18  Doors,  at  $5  each .  90  00 

2  Porches,  $25:  2  Stairs.  $16  41  00 

5  Mantel  Shelves  $10;  Closet  finish.  $6 .  16  00 

Nails.  Pump,  and  Sink,  $25  ;  Painting,  $75 .  100  00 

Carting.  $15;  Carpenters'  labor,  $125 .  140  00 

Incidentals .  16  55 

Total .  . $1,000  00 

Hereford  Cattle. — Enterprising  breeders  and 
dealers  are,  it  seems,  taking  advantage  of  tbe  great 
favor  in  which  this  excellent  breed  of  cattle  is  held, 
to  buy  in  England  almost  everything  that  is  fit  to 
import  and  has  a  fair  pedigree.  One  breeder,  Mr. 
T.  L.  Miller,  is  about  landing  some  109  head  of 
Herefords.  This  “boom  ”  in  favor  of  the  Herefords 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at.  They  are  one  of  the 
ancient  races  of  Great  Britain,  of  which  the  DevoD 
is  another,  differing  from  the  more  artificial  breeds 
in  possessing  a  greater  permanency  of  type.  Their 
white  faces  and  strips  on  belly  and  shoulders  are, 
though  very  noticeable,  a  cultivated  feature,  to  a 
great  extent  added  within  the  past  100  years.  As 
we  now  find  them,  they  are  exceedingly  uniform  in 
their  characteristics,  grow  quickly,  are  early  and 
profitable  feeders,  of  good  weight,  excellent 
handlers,  very  low  set,  a  little  strong  in  bone,  and 


.  32  25 

1  I!idge2x7  in.  34  ft.  long. 

1  Ridge  2x7  in.  25  ft,  long. 

88  Beams  2x6  In.  16  It.  long. 

4  Beams  2x7  in.  12  ft.  long. 

2  Valleys  2x7  16  ft.  long. 


the  cows  reputed  poor  milkers.  They  are  superior 
to  the  Shorthorns  on  poor  feed,  stand  privation, 
short  pasturage,  and  lack  of  water  better,  at  least 
so  it  is  claimed,  and  hence  are  great  favor¬ 
ites  on  the  Plains.  Tbe  butchers  favor  them 


because  the  flesh  is  well  marbled,  and  cuts  up  to 
profit.  Their  advocates  in  this  country,  from  Mr. 
Sotham  to  Mr.  Miller,  have  been  most  faithful  in 
presenting  their  claims  as  against  the  Shorthorns, 
often  fairly  tiring  out  the  general  reader  or  any  one 
not  directly  interested.  The  beasts  were  not  par¬ 
ticularly  attractive,  sold  at  low  prices,  had  short 
pedigrees,  if  any,  and  were  only  beef  cattle,  while 
their  rivals  were  fashionable,  had  long  pedigrees, 
were  stylish  and  beautiful,  were  excellent  both  for 
beef  and  milk,  and  sold  for  higher  prices  than  any 
other  breed  of  cattle  by  far.  Now  the  tables  seem 


to  he  turning — beef  is  everything  for  the  far  West. 
Hereford  pedigrees  are  at  least  sound,  while  every 
breeder  of  Shorthorns  is  picking  all  the  flaws  he 
can  in  the  pedigrees  of  every  family  except  the 
one  he  breeds  himself.  Hurrah  for  the  Herefords. 
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The  Jersey  Bull  “Mercury”  (432). 

“Mercury  ”  is  the  only  living  son  of  “Jupiter” 
'^93),  and  “  Alphea  ”  (171),  he  was  dropped  Octo¬ 
ber  7,  1869,  and  was  bred  by  Col.  R.  M.  Hoe,  of 
Morrisania.  His  sire  and  dam  were  own  brother 
and  sister,  the  progeny  of  “Saturn  ”  and  “  Rhea,” 
who  are  famous  only  for  having  been  the  progeni- 
ttors  of  these  two  animals,  and  especially  of  “  Al- 


equal  either  his  dam  or  her  famous  grand  daughter, 
but  there  are  no  inferior  cows  among  them, 
that  we  know  of.  Many  of  the  second  generation 
are  exceedingly  fine  animals.  Among  the  bulls  the 
most  famous  is  “Polonius”  (2531),  by  “Sarpedon” 
(930),  out  of  “Leda”  (799),  owned  by  Mr.  John  D. 
Wing,  and  so  far  as  we  know  the  only  other  “pure 
Alphea”  bull  except  his  sire.  What  is  meant  by  a 
“pure  Alphea”  pedigree,  is  one  which  traces  on 


Seeding  to  Grass  in  the  Fall 

The  common  practice  of  farmers  in  the  North  is 
to  seed  in  the  spring,  in  connection  with  spring 
wheat,  barley,  or  oats.  We  recently  visited  a  far¬ 
mer  who  has  practised  seeding  in  the  fall  for  many 
years.  He  followed  spring  seeding,  and  found  that 
the  grass  seed  made  a  small,  poor  growth  under 
the  oats,  and  the  roots  did  not  get  strong  enough 


JERSEY  BULL  MERCURY  (432). — The  Property  of  William  Simpson,  Esq.,  of  West  Farms,  N.  Y. 


phea.”  “Mercury”  is  a  handsome,  solid  colored 
animal,  as  indeed  are  most  of  “Alphea’s  ”  proge¬ 
ny,  and  Col.  Hoe  retained  him  for  his  own  use, 
when  he  sold  most  of  his  herd.  He  subsequently 
parted  with  him  to  his  nephew,  Mr.  Herbert  Mead, 
by  whom  he  has  long  been  used,  though  repeatedly 
offered  for  sale  at  absurdly  low  prices.  Ten  years 
of  service  have  given  him  many  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  though  now  eleven  years  old,  he  is  healthy 
and  vigorous.  He  was  bought  last  spring  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Simpson,  of  West  Farms,  a  near  neighbor  of 
Col.  Hoe’s,  at  a  large  price,  and  now  heads  his 
famous  and  beautiful  herd  at  New  Hudson,  Alle¬ 
ghany  Co.,  N.  Y.  His  dam,  and  so  many  of  her 
descendants  have  proved  extraordinary  butter  pro¬ 
ducers,  that  it  gives  great  value  to  his  blood. 
About  the  same  time  that  he  bought  “Mercury,” 
Mr.  Simpson  bought  his  full  sister  “Europa”  (179), 
the  dam  of  “Eurotas”  (2454),  an  account  of  which 
famous  cow  was  given  in  the  American  Agriculturist 
for  August,  page  305.  To  the  record  of  her  butter 
yield,  given  at  that  time,  we  may  here  add,  that 
within  ten  months  after  calving,  that  is  up  to  Sep¬ 
tember  10th,  she  yielded  the  unprecedented  amount 
of  752  pounds  of  butter,  and  is  still  producing, 
October  1st,  over  a  pound  of  butter  a  day.  Among 
“Mercury’s”  immediate  get  there  are  no  cows  which 


all  lines  to  “Jupiter”  and  “Alphea”  whose  blood 
was  identical.  So  long,  therefore,  as  we  have 
“Europa”  and  other  “pure  Alphea”  cows,  the  line 
of  “Alphea’s”  descendants  may  he  continued  with¬ 
out  alloy.  Mr.  Simpson  claims  for  his  herd  the 
distinction  of  having  more  of  the  blood  of  “  Al¬ 
phea”  than  exists  in  any  other.  He  is  breeding  for 
butter,  making  all  other  qualities  subservient  to 
this,  and  has  several  remarkable  young  cows  of  en¬ 
tirely  different  strains  upon  which  to  prove  the 
effect  of  the  “  Alphea”  cross. 

Breeders  of  Jersies  have  too  often  followed  the 
lead  of  the  breeders  on  the  Island  of  Jersey,  who  use, 
with  hardly  an  exception,  only  yearling  bulls,  fat¬ 
tening  and  killing,  or  selling  their  bulls,  even  the 
best  of  them,  soon  after  they  are  two  years  old. 
Thus  they  never  know  what  the  quality  of  a  bull’s 
get  is,  until  after  his  death.  Certainly  not  a  wise 
system.  Here  we  have  not  done  much  better,  for 
hulls  are  generally  killed  about  the  time  the  oldest 
heifers  of  their  get  come  to  the  pail.  Old  “  Mer¬ 
cury’s”  long  life  of  usefulness  and  his  present 
vigorous  old  age,  his  gentle  manners,  and  the 
health,  good  size,  and  good  quality  of  his  latest 
calves,  is  a  sufficient  argument  against  “turning 
off”  a  good  hull  when  just  in  his  prime.  “  Mer 
cury  ”  has  years  of  usefulness  yet  to  come. 


in  the  growth  after  the  oats  were  removed,  to  carry 
them  well  through  the  winter.  He  now  seeds  with 
rye,  using  about  a  hundred  bushels  of  ashes  to  the 
acre  where  he  lays  down  for  meadow.  His  rotation 
is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the 
remarkable  success  of  his  meadows,  which  last 
eight  years,  giving  good  crops  of  grass.  In  a  ten- 
acre  meadow  under  this  treatment  in  its  second 
year  in  grass,  there  were  at  least  two  tons  of  hay  to 
the  acre.  He  begins  with  the  com  crop,  applying 
to  it  all  the  manure  upon  the  farm.  Corn  occupies 
the  ground  for  one  or  two  years,  according  to  the 
condition  of  the  land.  If  rich,  mellow,  and  clean 
enough  to  suit  his  standard,  the  corn  is  followed 
by  oats  without  manure.  These  are  usually  very 
heavy,  both  in  straw  and  seed.  Rye  is  the  third 
crop  in  the  rotation,  taking  all  the  ashes ;  they 
are  procured  from  Oswego,  and  come  by  canal  boat 
from  that  city  without  change  to  his  wharf,  three 
miles  from  the  farm.  At  the  cost  of  twenty  cents 
a  bushel  at  the  wharf,  he  finds  these  the  best  fer¬ 
tilizer  for  his  soil  he  has  ever  used.  They  last  for 
eight  years,  giving  good  crops  of  grass  without 
plowing,  and  the  effects  are  seen  for  six  years 
longer  in  the  subsequent  rotation.  With  the  ma¬ 
nuring  practised  upon  his  farm,  we  have  no  doubt 
fall  has  an  advantage  over  spring  seeding.  W.  C. 
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Pig-Pen,  Hen-House,  and  Corn-Crib 
Combined. 

BY  WH.  B.  WIGGINS,  HINTON,  W.  VA. 

In  order  to  make  the  most  out  of  farm  land  in 
"West  Virginia,  it  is  found  necessary  to  economize 
space  in  erecting  the  buildings  required  for  suc¬ 
cessful  farming.  The  accompanying  sketches  may 
serve  to  give  the  reader  tbe  plan  for  erecting  in  a 
hill  side,  under  one  roof,  the  three  important 
farm  buildings  named  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


Figure  1  is  a  side  view  ;  fig.  2,  a  front  view,  and 
fig.  3,  a  floor  plan  of  a  Pig-pen;  fig.  4,  is  a  floor 


Fig.  1.— SIDE  ELEVATION  OF  BUILDING. 


plan  of  the  Hen-house ;  and  figure  5,  shows  a 
longitudinal  section  of  the  whole  building. 

The  Pig-pen  is  constructed  of  stout  framing,  and 
where  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  hill  side,  is  pro¬ 
tected  by  dry  stone  walls.  The  roof  of  the  sleeping 
room,  B,  (fig.  3)  forms  the  floor  of  the  Hen-house. 
Q.  To  prevent  the  dirt  from  one  room  being  thrown 
into  the  other,  the  door  of  communication  between 
them,  0,  is  raised  six  inches  from  the  floor  and  an 
inclined  plane  with  a  cleat  is  placed  on  either  side 
to  make  it  easy  of  ingress  and  egress.  The  feed¬ 
ing  room,  A,  is  protected  from  the  weather  by  the 
com-loft  floor  and  the  overhanging  eaves.  The 
Hen-house,  fig.  1,  is  situated  immediately  over  the 
sleeping  room  of  the  Pig-pen.  It  is  ventilated  by 
a  wire-sash  window  at  H,  provided  with  perches  (i?, 
B,  fig.  4)  18  inches  from  the  floor  at  the  lowest  point, 


Fig.  2. — FRONT  VIEW  OF  PIG-PEN,  ETC. 


and  nest  boxes  on  two  sides,  which  are  reached  by 
doors  on  the  outside,  each  door  being  a  hinged 
plank  the  entire  width  of  the  building,  as  shown  at 
/S,  figure  1.  By  this  arrangement  of  the  nests,  the 
room  need  not  be  entered  in  quest  of  eggs.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  section,  fig.  5,  the  roof  of  the 
Hen-house  forms  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees ; 
this  being  also  the  floor  of  the  rear  of  the  Corn- 
crib,  it  aids  by  its  slope  in  readily  filling  the  crib. 
The  Corn-crib,  Z>}  is  approached  at  the  rear  where  a 


slatted  door,  corresponding  with  the  large  slatted 
front  window,  give  sufficient  ventilation  for  the 
corn.  At  F,  is  the  platform  from  which  to  fill  the 
crib.  The  building  is  10  feet  wide  by  fifteen  feet  in 
length,  but  may  be  increased  in  size  as  desired. 


Sheep  Husbandry  vs.  Dog  Raising. 

Since  the  illustration  of  a  remarkable  sheep  con¬ 
vention  in  these  pages,  a  number  of  years  ago,  at 
which  a  dog  was  publicly  executed  as  a  malefactor, 
sheep  raising  has  made  marked  progress,  in  almost 
all  parts  of  this  country.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  sheep,  and  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  the  wool  and  mutton.  In 
the  latter  respect,  the  change  has  been  quite  re¬ 
markable  in  the  Northern  and  older  States.  We  can 
remember  that  mutton  was  looked  upon  with  dis¬ 
favor  iu  the  rural  districts,  and  was  seldom  seen 
upon  the  farmer’s  table,  from  autumn  until  spring. 
In  the  smaller  local  markets,  outside  of  the  large 
cities,  it  was  hardly  possible  to  get  sight  of  a  mut¬ 
ton  leg,  after  the  new  year  came  in,  until  the  time 
of  lambs  and  green  peas.  For  half  the  year,  at 
least,  a  man  of  well  educated  appetite,  must  needs 
go  to  the  city,  if  he  wanted  a  taste  of  boiled  mut¬ 
ton  and  caper  sauce.  We' are  glad  to  say  it  is  not 
so  now.  Though  mutton  is  by  no  means  as  com¬ 
mon  as  beef,  or  veal,  in  the  spring  months,  the 
butcher  almost  always  knows  of  an  intelligent 
farmer,  who  has  a 
few  fat  wethers, 
that  have  been 
grained  during 
the  winter,  which 
he  will  dispose  of 
for  a  considera¬ 
tion.  The  butch¬ 
er  has  customers 
who  know  a  good 
thing  when  they 
see  it,  and  will 
not  stand  on  the 
price  of  a  South- 
down  loin,  or  leg. 

Mutton  is  not  as 
cheap  as  it  ought 
to  be,  but  still  it 
can  be  had,  every  Fig.  3.— the  ground  plan. 
week  in  the  year, 

if  one  is  able  to  pay  the  price.  Intelligent  farmers, 
who  study  the  markets,  find  it  profitable  to  raise 
the  mutton  breeds  of  sheep.  A  South-down  or 
Cotswold  ram,  running  with  their  flocks,  secures 
larger  and  better  lambs,  which  pay  well  whether 
sold  the  first  season,  or  kept  two  or  three  years  for 
wool,  and  mutton.  They  are  not  only  profitable 
for  their  wool,  and  carcasses,  but  they  improve  the 
pastures  where  they  feed,  more  than  other  stock, 
by  the  closer  grazing,  and  the  more  equal  distri¬ 
bution  of  manure.  Farmers  are  taking  much  bet¬ 
ter  views  of  sheep  husbandry,  and  in  many  of  the 
Northern  States  have  secured  effective  legislation 
to  protect  their  flocks  against  dogs,  which  have 
always  been  the  great  hindrance  to  sheep  raising. 
Connecticut  has  an  admirable  law,  which  is  gradu¬ 
ally  restraining  the  dog  nuisance.  Hog  property  is 
heavily  taxed,  and  the  thriftless  citizen,  who  in¬ 
clines  to  the  chase,  has  to  pay  for  his  indulgence. 
For  the  male  dog,  he  is  taxed  two  dollars,  annu¬ 
ally,  and  for  the  female  six  (16  !),  so  that  puppy 
raising  is  a  rather  expensive  luxury.  The  money 
collected  from  the  dog-tax,  goes  to  pay  for  the 
damages  inflicted  upon  the  flocks  by  dogs.  We 
are  glad  to  say,  that  this  law  is  not  only  upon  the 
statute  book,  but  is  executed  with  commendable 
vigilance.  Every  sheep  owner  is  a  spy  upon  his 
neighbor,  who  cultivates  dog  flesh,  and  it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  hide  any  cur  of  high  or  low  degree  from 
the  tax-gatherer.  Unregistered  dogs  are  dispatched 
without  mercy.  Farmers,  as  a  rule,  recover  the 
full  value  of  the  sheep  killed,  or  maimed  by  dogs. 
The  law  works  most  kindly  upon  the  sheep  inter¬ 
est,  and  we  shall  soon  have  lamb,  and  mutton 
as  cheap,  and  plenty,  as  veal,  and  beef.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  there  is  a  steady  growth  of  this 
interest,  as  capital  becomes  invested  in  flocks  that 
are  made  secure.  Connecticut. 


Rocky  Pastures— What  to  do  With  Them. 

In  many  o!  the  Eastern  States  there  are  rocky 
pastures  in  great  abundance  that  have  been  grazed 
for  a  hundred  years  or  more,  and  do  not  now  yield 
grass  enough  to  pay  the  taxes  upon  them.  The 
stones  and  boulders 
are  so  thick  that 
they  cannot  be 
plowed.  It  would 
cost  from  one  to 
four  hundred  dol¬ 
lars  an  acre  to  clear 
them  of  rocks  by 
the  most  economi¬ 
cal  methods,  and  it 
will  not  pay  to  do 
this  until  there  is  a 
great  increase  of 
population  and  a 
large  advance  in  the 
price  of  land.  They 
do  not  pay  as  pas¬ 
tures,  for  the  cat-  pjg  4. — plan  of  hen  roost. 
tie  have  so  far  to 

travel  for  their  food,  that  they  are  about  as  hollow 
at  night  as  in  the  morning.  If  trees  start  in  them 
they  are  dwarfed  by  the  perpetual  cropping  of  the 
cattle.  Though  poor  in  grass,  these  pastures  are 
not  necessarily  poor  land.  They  may  have  all  the 
material  needed  to  grow  forests,  and  were  probably 
once  covered  with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  The 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  with  these  old  pastures- 
in  the  districts  remote  from  good  markets,  is  to  turn 
them  into  woodlands.  Many  of  them  are  already 
covered  with  patches  of  brush  and  briars,  and  if 
cattle  and  sheep  were  kept  out  of  them,  they  would 
be  in  a  few  years  covered  with  young  trees.  The 
process  may  be  greatly  hastened  by  sowing  the  seeds 
of  timber  trees,  or  by  planting  the  young  trees. 
This  crop,  once  started,  requires  no  labor  except 
to  keep  out  cattle  by  fencing.  The  value  of  the 
capital  invested  in  such  lands  is  small.  The  growth 
of  the  timber  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  would 
be  a  large  interest  on  the  investment.  If  oak  or 
hickory  were  planted,  there  would  be  several  har¬ 
vests  of  hoop  poles  before  the  final  clearing  of  the 
main  growth  of  timber.  No  investment  of  capital 
can  be  more  secure  than  this,  and  no  property  more 
certain  to  rise  in  value.  Patches  of  woodland  in 
the  midst  of  cultivated  farms  are  in  little  danger 
from  fires,  for  help  is  always  near  to  extinguish 
them.  The  demand  upon  our  forests  for  fuel  and 
for  timber  is  so  steady  and  persistent,  that  nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  higher  prices  for  lumber 
in  the  next  generation.  All  buildings  and  struc¬ 
tures  of  wood  are  short  lived,  and  must  be  renewed. 


Fig.  5.— sectional  vtew  of  building. 


Railroads  consume  ties  by  the  million  annually.  In 
most  farming  districts  wood  will  be  used  for  fuel 
and  fencing  for  generations  to  come.  It  fills  so 
many  places  in  the  economy  of  farm  life,  and  in  the 
arts,  that  we  shall  never  be  able  to  dispense  with  it. 
Forests  have  an  appreciable  influence  upon  climate, 
and  in  summer  drouths  and  spring  floods  warn  us 
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that  we  have  already  encroached  too  much  upon 
our  woodlands.  It  is  not  so  much  more  land,  as 
better  land,  that  we  want  in  all  the  older  States. 
One  acre  well  fertilized  and  tilled  will  yield  more 
profit  than  ten  acres  half  starved  and  neglected. 
We  may  safely  reduce  the  breadth  of  our  pastures 
and  increase  the  depth  and  fertility  of  our  meadows. 


Among  the  Farmers— No.  58. 

BY  ONE  OP  THEM. 

Chemists  tell  us  that  the  bodies  of  men  and 
animals  consist  of  water,  to  the  extent  of  80  to  87 
per  cent.  What  wonder,  then,  is  it  that  water  is  so 
important  a  part  of  our  diet.  Next  to  pure  air, 
pure  water  is  the  greatest  necessity  of  our  nature. 
Whenever  a  new  country  is  settled,  the  first  bouses 
are  always  built  near  springs.  Where  men  colonize — 
that  is,  settle  a  country  in  groups  of  families,  the 
settlements  are  when  possible  clustered  about 
Springs  of  Water. 

Springs  are  less  likely  to  be  contaminated  by 
organic  impurities  than  wells,  because  they  are  the 
out-cropping  of  usually  underground  streams,  and 
are  independent  of  local  sources.  Hence  spring 
water  is  almost  always  agreeable  to  the  taste,  pure 
and  limpid,  and  uniform  throughout  the  year. 
There  are  not  a  few  wells  in  this  region  (Bergen 
County,  N.  J.),  which  were  originally  flowing 
springs — now  stoned  up  and  appearing  as  if  they 
had  been  dug.  With  these  there  is  always  an  out¬ 
flow  through  the  soil,  or  by  some  artificial  channel. 
Wells  and  Health. 

The  ordinary  source  of  water  in  any  tolerably 
well  settled  region,  is  the  well.  Scattered  springs 
are  indeed  used,  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them. 
So  the  settlers  dig  wells,  happy  if  they  strike  per¬ 
manent  water  within  25  feet  from  the  surface. 
These  wells  are  located  with  reference  solely  to  the 
convenience  of  getting  to  them  from  the  house, 
unless,  indeed,  the  striking  of  a  vein  of  water  proves 
to  be  an  uncertain  thing,  and  the  wells  are  located 
by  the  witch-hazel  rod,  in  which  cases  they  may  be 
placed  in  all  sorts  of  inconvenient  positions.  The 
idea  of  placing  them  where  the  source  of  the  water 
will  be  uncontaminated  is  never— hardly  ever— con¬ 
sidered  at  all.  It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  see  the 
privy  vault  and  the  well  in  near  proximity.  A  well 
placed  half  way  between  the  house  and  the  barn, 
is  quite  common,  and  if  the  barn-yard  is  fully  fifty 
feet  away  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  piece  of  good 
luck  rather  than  an  evidence  of  design. 

The  pig-pen  generally  has  a  yard  which  soon 
becomes  a  pit  full  of  water  in  wet  seasons— often 
overflowing  and  soaking  away  into  porous  soil. 
The  house  slops  are  thrown,  more  often  than 
not,  where  they  will  run  off  into  the  vegetable 
garden,  or  upon  the  ground  close  to  the  privy, 
where  a  pool  is  formed,  the  overflow  of  which  gets 
into  the  vault,  perhaps,  or  evaporates  into  the  air. 

Pure  and  Impure  Air. 

Defilement  to  the  well  water,  and  certain  con¬ 
tamination  to  the  air,  come  or  may  come  from  all 

these  sources. 
We  get  on  very 
well  for  years. 
The  pure  air  of 
heaven  is  a  bles¬ 
sed  thing.  It 
blows  from  the 
north-west  cool 
and  bracing ;  it 
comes  from  the 
east  laden  with 
the  beneficent 
rain,  and  the 
balmy  breezes 
of  the  south 
come  to  us 
Fig.  1. — flan  OF  grounds.  freighted  with 
the  odors  of  the  ocean  and  the  shore,  salty  and 
health-giving.  It  is  near  home  that  the  air  is 
polluted.  I  have  noticed  the  odor  of  a  pig-sty  two 
miles  off  with  a  piece  of  woods  between,  and  I  have 
no  doubt,  had  my  perceptions  not  been  blunted 
with  the  many  odors  of  civilization,  or  had  I  come 
fresh  out  of  the  mountains,  the  odor  might  have 
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been  oppressive  twice  as  far  away.  The  ozoue  in 
the  air,  and  the  sunshine,  and  the  frost  destroy 
the  germs  of  disease  with  which  we  load  the  air 
around  our  dwellings,  but  the  water  retains  them. 

A  Notable  Case  of  Well-Poisoning;. 

One  of  the  most  ancient  dwellings  in  this  vicinity, 
used  as  headquarters  by  American  officers  in  the 
Revolution,  and 
occupied  ever 
since  by  people 
of  wealth, many 
of  whom  moved 
into  the  coun¬ 
try  for  the  FiS-  2.-WATEK  level. 

health  of  their  families,  has  a  privy  vault  located 
some  60  to  80  feet  from  the  dwelling  on  lower 
ground.  The  well  stands  near  the  house,  and  quite 
as  far  from  the  vault,  on  ground  higher  still.  The 
roots  of  an  Ailanthus  tree  some  how  penetrated  to 
the  water,  and  were  supposed  to  cause  a  change  in 
it.  So  the  tree  was  cut  down,  the  roots  cleaned  out 
of  the  well,  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  purified. 
This  season,  that  dreaded  disease,  diphtheria,  has 
been  in  the  neighborhood,  attacking  only  those 
whose  systems  were  adapted  to  give  it  a  lodgment 
through  the  subtle  influences  of  foul  air  or  foul 
water,  decaying  vegetation  in  the  cellars,  obstructed 
sink  drains,  putrefaction  in  privy  vaults,  or  some 
such  cause.  The  family  occupying  the  old  man¬ 
sion  was  visited ;  nine  out  of  perhaps  fourteen  per¬ 
sons  in  two  households  were  attacked,  and,  for  a 

wonder,  only 
one  died — a  lit¬ 
tle  girl.  Then, 
of  course, every¬ 
thing  was  ex¬ 
amined,  clean¬ 
sed  and  puri¬ 
fied.  The  privy 
was  found  with 
some  four  or 
five  feet  of  wa¬ 
ter  in  the  vault, 
as  it  had  been 
from  time  im¬ 
memorial,  ex¬ 
cept  in  very  dry 
Fig.  3.  THE  DRAWER  SYSTEM.  season8,  This 

was  a  bubbling,  seething  mass  when  disturbed — 
odorous  and  vile.  Half  a  barrel  of  strong  solution 
of  copperas  was  poured  into  it,  and  a  great  change 
was  at  once  perceived,  and  not  here  alone.  The 
well  water,  which  had  been  used  both  for  drinking 
and  washing,  suddenly  became  very  “  hard,”  and 
upon  examination  was  found  to  contain  large 
quantities  of  copperas,  showing  absoulutely  that 
there  was  then,  and  doubtless  for  years  had  been, 
a  direct  communication  from  the  privy  vault  to  the 
well.  In  the  accompanying  sketches,  figure  1  shows 
the  position  of 
the  house,  well, 
and  vault,  and 
figure  2,  the 
probable  rela¬ 
tions  of  things 
beneath  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the 
ground.  W  is 
the  well,  V  the 
vault,  and  S  in¬ 
dicates  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the 
low  and  part¬ 
ly  swampy 
ground.  The 
dotted  line,  A, 

B,  in  figure  2, 
indicates  the  supposed  level  of  the  water  in  the 
soil  during  a  wet  time,  when  it  is  quite  probable 
the  flow  of  water  might  be  from  B  towards  A.  But, 
after  a  dry  time,  when  the  water  level  might  be  as 
low  as  the  surface  of  the  water  as  represented  in 
the  well,  if  a  heavy  fall  of  rain  should  take  place, 
the  water  would  rise  in  the  swamp  first,  and  would 
then  flow  towards  the  well,  carrying  defilement  and 
death,  either  directly  from  the  vault,  or  from  the 
soil  in  the  vicinity  of  it,  saturated  by  its  overflow. 
This  terrible  experience  will  be  unheeded  by  the 


Fig.  4.  —THE  PLATFORM  SYSTEM. 


great  proportion  of  the  population.  Other  privies 
will  contaminate  the  wells.  “  Malaria,”  as  it  is 
sagely  called,  will  cause  bilious  fevers,  and  chills 
and  typhoid  fever,  and  diphtheria  perhaps,  and  the 
air  will  take  the  blame  instead  of  the  water.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  arrest  and  destroy  the  germs  of 
disease  of  every  form  both  in  the  air  and  water. 

The  Plague  Spot 

of  most  farms  is  the  privy  vault.  The  older  it  is, 
the  more  dangerous.  The  only  perfect  safety  seems 
to  be  in  the  earth-closet,  or  something  of  the  kind. 
The  proper  course  is  to  move  off  the  privy,  empty 
the  vault  and  take  it  up,  dig  out  the  discolored  earth 
on  the  old  site,  and  fill  up  the  hole  with  earth  and 
stones.  Then  to  arrange  the  privy  with  a  strong- 
drawer  made  water-tight,  the  ends  being  strapped 
with  hoop  iron.  This  should  be  placed  beneath 
the  seat,  and  about  three  feet  below  it.  In  use,  very 
dry  sifted  earth  is  spread  over 
the  bottom  of  the  drawer  to 
the  depth  of  about  three  inch¬ 
es,  and  the  accumulations 
covered  daily  with  additions 
of  dry  earth,  or  in  winter  with 
earth  and  coal  ashes.  This 
may  be  done  in  any  convenient 
way,  best  perhaps,  by  lifting 
a  shutter  at  the  rear,  and  scatr 
tering  in  a  few  shovelfuls  of 
earth  and  levelling  it  off.  When 
the  drawer  is  full  it  is  removed 
by  drawing  a  stone-boat  along¬ 
side,  placing  the  drawer  upon 
it  by  means  of  a  crowbar  or 
other  lever,  when  it  may  be 
taken  away  and  dumped, 
either  in  a  compost  heap,  or 
directly  upon  the  land.  I 
have  tried  several  methods — 
having  the  drawer  upon  run¬ 
ners — using  no  drawer,  but  a 
platform  accessible  from  the 
rear,  the  earth  being  thrown 
on  daily,  and  the  accumula¬ 
tions  removed  by  the  shovel 
and  carted  away.  For  an  ordinary  family  the 
drawer  system  is  best ;  for  a  family  of,  say,  ten  mem¬ 
bers,  the  platform  plan  is  perhaps  most  convenient. 

Figure  3  represents  the  drawer  system.  Figure 
4,  a  privy  with  a  platform.  A  piece  of  4  by  4  scant¬ 
ling,  laid  down  on  the  platform,  keeps  the  ac¬ 
cumulations  in  place,  and  there  should  be  room 
under  the  extension  of  the  roof  for  barrels  or  bins 
of  dry  earth,  or  swamp  muck,  which,  if  fine  and  dry, 
is  just  as  good  as  the  fine  dry  earth. 

Hand-Gauge  for  Measuring  Horses. 

It  is  often  desirable  to  know  exactly  the  hight  of 
a  horse.  I  have  found  it  so,  as  I  wanted  from  time 
to  time  to  know  how  my  colts  were  growing.  The 
instrument  shown  in  figure  5  is  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  I  found  it  in  use  at  a  sale  stable,  and  con¬ 
structed  one  like  it.  The  upright  is  a  square  rod 
of  11-inch  yellow  pine',  6  feet  2  inches  long,  and 
from  the  6-foot 
markdownward 
is  graduated  by 
“hands”  —  a 
hand  is  4  inches, 
consequently  6 
feet,  or  72  inch¬ 
es,  is  18  hands. 

The  hight  of 
horses  is  from 
15  to  18  hands. 

That  of  ponies 

from  8  to  14  Fig.  6.— the  index. 

hands,  so  that  ° 

we  need  to  have  our  measuring-rod  graduated 
only  between  32  and  72  inches.  The  “  hands  ” 
are  divided  into  inches,  which,  of  course,  are 
quarter  hands,  and  the  inches  again  into  quar¬ 
ters,  which  is  as  nearly  accurate  as  it  is  necessary 
to  be.  The  cross-piece,  or  index,  is  also  of  yellow 
pine,  6  inches  wide  at  the  broad  end,  and  of  the 
shape  6hown  in  figure  6.  A  band  of  sheet  brass, 
with  a  piece  cut  out  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
is  bent  at  two  right  angles,  so  that  it  will  slide  easily 


Fig.  5.— measuring 
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on  the  upright ;  it  is  screwed  firmly  to  the  index, 
so  that  the  horizontal  line  which  is  coincident  with 
the  lower  edge  of  the  index  near  the  end,  shall  be 
accurately  at  right  angles  with  the  upright.  In 
measuring  a  horse,  the  index  must  rest  lightly  on 
the  withers  at  their  highest  point,  the  measuring- 
rod  standing  as  nearly  perpendicular  as  possible. 

Feeding  Trough  for  Fowls. 


There  have  been  a  great  many  feeding  troughs 
devised  for  chickens  and  other  poultry,  but  I  have 


Fig.  7.— FEEDING  TROUGH  FOB  FOWLS. 


never  seen  one  so  convenient  aud  practically  good 
as  that  shown  in  figure  7,  devised  and  used  by  my 
friend,  Geo.  G.  Curtis,  of  Gravesend.  It  is  made 
thus  :  The  ends  are  cut  12  inches  square,  the  upper 
corners  taken  off  to  give  a  pitch  to  the  roof  boards. 
Two  6-inch  boards  form  the  trough,  and  rest  on 
cleats  on  the  end  boards,  to  which  they  are  nailed. 
The  roof  is  of  10-inch  boards,  one  of  which  is 
nailed  fast,  the  other  hinged  to  it,  so  that  it  may  be 
lifted  like  a  lid  when  the  trough  is  filled  or  cleaned. 
It  has  the  following  advantages :  The  feed  cannot 
get  wet ;  the  fowls  are  not  able  to  stand  or  sit  on 
the  edge  of  the  trough,  and  as  the  space  between 
the  edge  and  the  roof  is  only  three  or  four  inches, 
they  can  not  get  into  the  trough,  and  even  young 
chickens  are  not  likely  to ;  it  is  easy  to  fill,  easy  to 
clean  out,  very  substantial,  and  strong  if  not  made 
of  too  great  length.  Six  feet  long  is  about  right. 


group  cause  some  of  the  most  disagreeable  odors 
and  tastes  found  in  drinking  water.  The  kidney¬ 
shaped,  spiny  bodies  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing  represent  clusters  of  these  plants  found  in  im¬ 
pure  drinking  water,  and  form  a  scum  upon  its  sur¬ 
face.  Each  body  is  amass  of  jelly,  in  which  the  blu¬ 
ish-green  cells  of  the  plants  are  embedded.  These 
colonies  are  very  small,  and  the  engraving  represents 
them  magnified  300  times.  Very  small  plants  have 
very  long  names  sometimes :  this  is  the  Ccelosphce- 
rium  Kuetzingianum.  This  plant  is  often  found 
with  another,  which  is  filamentous,  or  like  the  links 
of  a  sausage,  and  is  represented  with  it  in  the  en¬ 
graving.  These  and  other  plants  flourish  in  warm, 
and  especially  the  hot  weather  of  August  and 
September,  but  may  be  found  to  a  certain  extent 
at  almost  any  season.  “  So  long  as  they  are  living, 
and  not  exceedingly  abundant,  they  produce  no 
perceptible  bad  effect  on  the  water;  but  when 
large  quantities  of  them  decay,  they  give  rise  to  the 
‘  pig-pen  odor,’  as  it  is  called,  which  has  in  recent 
years  caused  considerable  trouble  and  still  more 
alarm.”  Dr.  Farlow  suggests  no  absolute  remedy, 
but  states  that  all  water  places  should  be  cleared 
of  weeds,  and  other  substances  upon  which  these 
plants  may  lodge.  “  Large  and  deep  bodies  of  water 
are  less  likely  to  be  affected  than  small  and  shallow 
ones,  and  gravelly  bottoms  are  better  than  muddy. 
In  one  respect  the  fears  of  the  public  may  be  set  at 
rest.  The  theory  that  certain  diseases,  as  fever,  are 
produced  by  germs  of  some  low  forms  of  plant 
life,  whether  true  or  not,  has  no  bearing  on  the 
present  case.”  The  microscopic  plants  that  make 
the  water  unfit  for  family  use,  do  not  cause  the 
various  diseases  that  have  been  assigned  to  them. 


A  Barrel  Fountain  for  Pigs. 


Impurities  of  Drinking  Water. 

Professor  G.  W.  Farlow,  M.  D.,  of  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  made  an  extensive  examination  into 
the  impurities  of  drinking  water,  the 
results  of  which  are  valuable  to  our 
readers.  Professor  Farlow  states 
that,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
no  direct  trouble  is  likely  to  arise 
from  the  growth  of  the  larger  weeds 
in  our  water  supplies,  provided  the 
plants  are  living  and  flourishing.  The 
disagreeable  tastes  and  odors  of  many 
•of  the  waters  examined  were  pro¬ 
duced  by  small  plants  of  a  very  low 
order  of  organization — in  fact,  mi¬ 
croscopic.  There  are  two  groups 
of  these  microscopic  plants — those 
which  are  grass-green  or  yellowish- 
green,  and  the  bluish-green  cr  pur¬ 
plish  sort.  From  a  sanitary  pcint  of 
view,  the  grass-green  plants  Lave  no 
Injurious  effect  upon  the  water  in  which  they  grow, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  purity  of  the  water  is 
indicated  by  their  growing  in  it.  The  “moss- 
covered  bucket”  brings  the  pure  water  from  the 
well.  These  green  water  plants  (algae)  usually  look, 
to  the  naked  eye,  like  fine  threads,  some  of  which 
branch,  and  others  do  not ;  they  maybe  either  float- 


“L.  B.,”  Omaha,  Nebraska,  while  on  a  visit  at 
Lincoln  of  that  State,  gathered,  among  other  valu¬ 
able  things  for  the  farm,  some  ideas  on  stock  mat¬ 
ters  of  such  interest  to  himself  that  he  ventures 
to  offer  them  to  the  public  through  the  American 
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microscopic  plants  causing  impure  water. 

mg  on  ornearthe  surface,  or  attached  to  the  bottom 
or  sides  of  the  pond,  spring,  or  well.  The  second 
group,  the  bluish-green  or  purplish  algae,  is  the  one 
that  most  interests  ua,  as  the  members  of  this 


A  SELF-ACTING  WATERING  BARREL  FOR  SWINE. 

Agriculturist.  Mr.  B.  writes  :  “  Mr.  C.  N.  Baird,  Re¬ 
ceiver  of  the  U.  S.  Land  Office,  called  my  attention  to 
a  device  originated  by  himself  for  watering  hogs,  of 
which  I  give  you  a  rough  sketch.”  The  main  tank, 
A,  is  supplied  by  a  windmill  and  pump.  A  barrel,  B, 
is  sunk  nearly  to  its  top  in  the  ground,  at  any  de¬ 
sired  distance  from  the  tank,  with  which  it  is  con¬ 
nected  by  a  small  iron  pipe  (7,  C,  passing  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tank  to  the  bottom  of  the  barrel. 
A  float,  F.  is  attached  by  a  chain,  cord,  or  wire  to  a 
lever  valve  at  the  bottom  of  the  barrel.  When  the  bar¬ 
rel  is  full  of  water,  the  float  is  raised  to  the  surface, 
closing  tbe  valve  and  stopping  the  flow  of  water. 
As  the  water  is  drunk,  the  float  drops  and  opens 
the  valve  as  shown  by  dotted  line  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving,  when  a  supply  of  water  comes  in 
and  again  the  float  is  raised.  By  packing  the  barrel 
and  pipe  well  with  mulch  when  setting,  the  effects 
of  cold  are  almost  entirely  avoided.  The  cost  of 
this  handy  watering  barrel  is  not  over  five  dollars. 
With  this  apparatus  an  unfailing  supply  of  clear, 
pure  water  is  furnished.  He  has  never  had  a  case 
of  cholera  or  other  disease  among  his  hogs,  aud 
volunteers  the  opinion  that  filthy  food  and  quarters, 
and  especially  lack  of  pure  water  in  abundance, 
is  the  main  cause  of  hog  diseases.  Mr.  Baird  ob¬ 
jects  to  running  streams  for  water  supply  for  stock. 


A  Muzzle  foar  Biting  Horses. 

There  has  been  a  nuomber  of  inquiries  of  late  as 
to  an  easy  and  effectual  method  of  curing  the  habit 
of  biting  in  horses.  This  dangerous  habit  is 
taught  the  horses  by  thoughtless  owners  or  driv¬ 


ers,  by  playing  with  them  when  colts,  or  teasing 
them  when  full  grown.  A  sharp  cut  with  a  whip 
across  the  horse’s  nose  whenever  he  bites  may  serve 
to  break  him  of  the  habit;  but  when  the  case  is 
worse  and  incurable,  a  muzzle  of  some  sort  had 
best  be  put  upon  the  horse.  A  muzzle  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  may  be  made  of  strips  of  light  hoop  iron  or 
of  leather.  A  band  is  made  to  encircle  the  muzzle, 
to  which  strips  of  the  leather  or  iron  are  fastened, 
and  the  whole  buckled  to  the  headstall,  as  shown 
in  the  accompanying  engraving.  At  the  bottom 
of  the  muzzle  a  round  piece  of  leather  should 
be  fastened  by  rivets  to  keep  the  strips  in  place. 


A  Salt  Trough  for  Slieep  and  Goats.— 

Mr.  J.  G.  McArthur,  Meridian,  Miss.,  sends  a  sketch 
and  description  of  a  Salt  Trough  for  small  farm 
stock,  and  wishes  to  give  the  readers  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Agriculturist  the  benefit  of  his  invention.  Mr. 
M.  writes  :  “  I  have  resorted  to  various  expedients 
to  place  a  constant  supply  of  salt  within  easy  reach 
of  my  stock  without  having  it  wasted  and  defiled 
by  their  feet  and  droppings.... I  think  that  I  can 
now  consistently  and  confidently  exclaim  Eureka  !” 
The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  Salting 
Trough  as  used  by  Mr.  M.  The  sides,  A, A,  are  12 
inches  wide  and  28  in.  long,  with  the  upper  end 
pointed  for  the  roof;  B,B,9  inches  wide  and  14 
inches  long  with  fork  for  trough ;  C,  the  trough 
made  by  placing  two  6-inch  boards  together  and 
resting  in  B,B.  A  6-inch  board,  E,  is  fastened  to 
the  center  of  A, A,  and  6  inches  above  the  center 
of  the  trough  to  prevent  young  animals  from  get¬ 
ting  into  the  trough.  Two  3-inch  slats,  four  feet 
long,  F,F,  are  nailed  horizontally  to  A,  A,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  frame  from  turning  over.  Two  3-inch 
slats,  ff,  Q,  are  securely  nailed  to  the  edges  of  A, A, 


A  SALT  TROUGH  FOR  SMALL  STOCK. 

and  rest  upon  F,F,  as  braces  to  strengthen  the 
frame.  The  roof  is  made  of  two  8-inch  boards, 
extending  4  inches  over  the  end  as  gables. 


Fodder  Corn :  Amount  per  Acre.— Accord¬ 
ing  to  Goffart  in  his  work  on  “Ensilage  of  Maize,” 
the  minimum  yield  has  been  15,000  kilogrammes 
per  hectare  ;  it  has  risen  in  1875  to  a  maximum  of 
150,000  kilogrammes  upon  a  field  of  thirty-six  acres. 
The  average  yield  has  been,  during  six  years,  about 
90,000  kilogrammes  the  hectare.”  The  minimum 
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in  France  is  therefore  kix  and  two-thirds  tons,  and 
the  maximum  sixty-six  tons  per  acre.  A  yield  of 
twenty  tons  per  acre  is  as  much  as  could  be  reason 
ably  expected,  unless  the  soil  has  the' richness, 
mellowness,  and  depth  of  a  time  garden  soil. 


How  to  Dress  a  Turkey. 

There  is  much  practical  wisdom  among  the 
poultry  men,  that  does  not  get  into  the  papers  or 
books.  A  turkey  raiser  who  prides  himself  on 
sending  to  market  the  handsomest  lot  of  turkeys 
in  his  town,  for  the  Christmas  market,  tells  us  how 
he  dresses  his  birds.  The  turkeys  are  fed  as  usual 
the  night  before  butchering,  and  in  the  morning 
are  driven  in  upon  the  barn  floor,  as  soon  as  they 
come  from  the  roost,  and  are  made  secure.  Their 
crops  are  empty,  and  they  can  be  caught  as  they 
are  wanted.  Make  a  slip  noose  of  strong  cord  for 
each  turkey,  in  an  adjoining  stable  or  shed,  put  the 
turkey’s  legs  into  the  noose,  and  with  a  small 
pointed  knife  stick  the  bird  as  near  the  head  as 
possible.  As  soon  as  the  bird  is  dead,  strip  off  the 
feathers,  pinfeathers  and  all.  Cut  the  neck  off  as 
near  the  head  as  possible,  remove  the  wings  and 
draw  the  entrails,  before  taking  the  bird  down. 
The  turkey  is  hung  up  alive,  and  taken  down  ready 
for  market.  Lay  the  bird  on  his  breast  or  side, 
upon  a  clean  board  to  cool.  Turkeys  should  be 
carefully  handled  in  dressing,  to  avoid  breaking  the 
skin,  for  it  rubs  off  very  easily  when  they  are  warm. 
Remove  all  the  pinfeathers  and  pack  the  birds 
when  sent  to  market,  in  clean  straw,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  marks  of  blood  upon  them.  Handsome, 
clean  dressing  will  add  a  cent  a  pound,  and  often 
more,  to  the  market  price  of  all  kinds  of  poultry. 


Pitting  Corn  Fodder. 

The  good  result  which  many  persons  obtained 
last  year  in  pitting  corn  fodder,  leads  this  year  to 
the  making  of  many  pits,  or  silos,  for  this  purpose, 
all  over  the  country,  So  that  if  there  is  the  least 
question  as  to  the  utility  of  the  process,  it  will  be 
soon  set  at  rest  by  a  thousand  experimenters. 

We  were  much  interested  in  witnessing  the 
filling  of  the  pits  built  by  the  Messrs.  Buckley 
Brothers,  of  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  whom  we  visited 
about  the  middle  of  September.  It  has  been  their 
habit  for  many  years  to  put  in  a  large  area  of  sowed 
com,  which  was  cut  and  put  up  for  curing  in  stooks, 
and  afterwards  housed  or  stacked  near  the  barns. 
This  year  they  have  a  larger  area  than  usual,  a  large 
part  of  which  they  put  down  in  pits  for  winter 
feeding.  This  matter  of  pitting  or  ensilaging  corn 
fodder  has  been  carefully  investigated  by  them, 
and  they  have  made,  this  year,  two  pits  under  the 
cow-barn  floor.  These  pits  (fig.  1)  are  22  feet  long, 
9  feet  wide,  and  15^  feet  deep,  side  by  side,  with  a 
two-foot  wall  between  them.  They  are  walled  all 
around  and  cemented  water-tight.  They  would 
answer  well  as  cisterns.  These  two  are  just  built, 
but  there  is  an  old  one,  10  feet  wide,  50  feet  long, 
and  7  feet  deep,  which  is  under  the  feeding  floor. 
The  location  of  these  pits  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  plan,  fig.  2.  The  cow-barn  is  120  feet 
long,  by  30  feet  wide.  The  feeding  floor  is  10  feet 
wide,  and  the  standing  space  for  the  cows  is  the 
same  width  on  each  side.  There  is  room  for  36 
-cows  in  this  stable,  up  to  the  bam  floor.  The  floor, 
the  stalls  and  all  from  side  to  side,  was  taken  up 
for  the  filling  of  the  pits,  but  it  will  be  relaid. 

At  the  time  we  were  there  the '  work  of  filling 
was  going  on  in  full  blast.  A  pair  of  powerful 
mules  were  at  work  in  the  horse  power.  The  feed- 
cutter  stood  directly  behind  them,  and  cut  the  stalks 
in  half-inch  pieces,  at  the  rate  of  two  tons  an  hour. 
It  required  three  men  to  tend  the  cutter,  taking  the 
com  from  the  wagon,  feeding  it  to  the  cutter,  and 
seeing  that  it  was  properly  shunted  off  into  the 
pits,  where  one  man  spread  it  as  evenly  as  possible, 
and  tramped  it  down.  At  noon  and  evening  half-a- 
dozen  men  got  into  the  tanks,  and  tramped  the 
fodder  down  as  firmly  as  they  could.  One  man  and 
one  team  were  required  to  haul  the  fodder  from 
the  field.  As  soon  as  a  wagon  load  was  brought  in¬ 
to  the  bam,  the  team  was  ungeared  and  hitched  to 
the  empty  wagon.  In  the  field  the  teamster  assisted 


in  tlhe  loading.  There  were  three  men  in  the  field 
cutting  up  the  corn  and  loading  the  wagon.  Thus 
the  labor  required  was  as  follows  :  Two  teams  and 
one  driver,  four  men  in  the  barn  and  three  in  the 
field — eight  men  in  all.  With  this  force  they  were 
putting  in  about  twenty  tons  a  day. 

The  6talks  were  rather  dry ;  the  juice  did  not 
squirt  out  of  them  when  they  went  through  the  cut¬ 
ter,  and  the  ehafifogs  were  not  even  moist  to  the 


touch.  When  packed  in  the  pits,  a  strong  fermen¬ 
tation  sets  in  very  soon.  The  corn  that  had  been 
packed  the  day  before  was  steaming  hot,  no  doubt 
having  a  temperature  of  110°  to  120°  Fahrenheit. 
It  had  a  vinous  odor  which  was  very  sweet  and 
pleasant.  Mr.  Charles  Buckley  gave  us  the  figures 
of  the  cost  of  these  two  pits,  which  is  as  follows  : 


Digging,  112  days  work  at  $1 . $112.00 

Masons’  bill .  94.44 

Men  to  assist  the  masons,  12  days  work. . .  12.00 
Bill  for  Lime  and  Cement .  78.10 


Total  outlay . $296.54 


This  does  not  include  anything  for  stone,  for  the 
stones  taken  out  of  the  pit  were  sufficient  for  the 
walls,  and  more  too.  Neither  is  any  charge  made 
for  superintendence,  and  no  doubt  it  would  be  fair 
to  add  fully  ten  per  cent  for  the  supervision,  and 
actual  labor,  which  at  one  time  or  another  the  far¬ 
mer  himself  gave,  or  say  $325  in  all.  There  were  50 
barrels  of  cement  used,  and  about  half  as  much 
lime,  part  of  which,  8  bbls.,  was  very  good,  and  the 
rest,  50  bushels,  cheap  and  of  a  low  grade.  The  pro¬ 
portion  of  sand  to  cement  and  lime  in  the  mortar 
with  which  the  walls  were  laid  up,  was  about  two- 
thirds,  but  in  coating  over  the  surface  to  make  the 
whole  water-tight,  near¬ 
ly  pure  cement  was  used. 

Thus  the  pits  were  filled, 
each  one  receiving  its 
quota  of  ten  tons,  more  or 
less,  being  well  trodden 
down,  allowed  to  settle 
over  night  and  again  trod¬ 
den  down  in  the  morning 
before  work,  all  hands 
being  engaged  in  the 
tramping.  When  full  as 
possible,  settled  and 
tramped,  and  beginning 
to  heat  in  the  top  layers,  it  is  covered  with  six 
inches  of  long  rye  straw — any  other  straw  will 
answer — and  this,  with  a  layer  of  planks,  cut  to  fit 
crossways,  but  not  so  long  as  to  bind.  Stones  are 
piled  or  rather  laid  upon  the  planks  so  that  fully 
one  hundred  pounds  to  the  square  foot  rests  upon 
the  fodder.  Thus  it  is  left  for  winter  use.  Filled 
full,  one  of  these  pits  will  hold  sixty  tons.  That 
is,  containing  as  they  do  over  3,000  cubic  feet,  or 
2,400  bushels — at  fifty  pounds  to  the  bushel,  which 
the  compressed  moist,  and,  almost  solid  fodder  will 
weigh — this  is  equal  to  120,000  lbs.,  or  60  tons. 

As  to  the  keeping,  there  can  be  no  question,  if 


the  work  is  properly  done.  A  brisk  fermentation 
comes  on,  as  we  have  seen — as  it  dose  in  a  tub  of 
apple  pulp  for  making  cider.  If  the  air  has  very 
slight  access  it  will  go  on  to  ultimate  decay ;  but 
if  it  is  kept  out,  the  little  air  at  first  present 
is  driven  off  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  is 
formed,  and  the  mass  ceases  to  ferment,  and  re¬ 
mains  as  if  it  were  in  an  air  tight  case.  There  is, 
however,  a  slight  access  of  air  upon  the  surface 
and  its  action  upon  the  juices  in  the 
straw  and  upper  layer  of  fodder  is  just 
enough  to  maintain  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  over  the  mass — and 
in  the  straw  which  is  like  a  rubber 
blanket,  confined  as  it  is  beneath  the 
planks.  The  stable  will  be  replaced 
over  the  pits,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  feeding  there  will  be  no  going  out 
in  storms  and  “slush  ”  and  ice  to  haul 
in  the  fodder  from  out-of-door  pits, 
but  the  floor  will  be  taken  up  over  a 
sufficient  space,  and  enough  feed  re¬ 
moved  from  one  end  for  two  days, 
when  it  will  be  packed  down  again  and 
covered  closely.  We  think  rubber 
blankets,  tarpaulins,  canvas,  or  any 
coarse  cloth  painted  with  boiled  oil,, 
would  be  excellent  to  pack  close  down 
upon  the  fodder  to  exclude  the  air. 
One  thing  strikes  us  as  very  impor¬ 
tant,  and  that  is,  to  know  for  a  certainty 
that  there  is  no  settling  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  in  the  pit,  after  a  considerable 
opening  is  made.  A  man  going  into  a 
place  filled  with  this  gas — as  often 
in  deep  wells — is  over-powered  be¬ 
fore  he  knows  it,  falls  and  drowns  as  surely  as 
if  he  were  under  water,  and  is  even  less  likely 
to  be  resuscitated.  The  way  to  know  whether 
a  man  can  enter  with  safety,  is  to  lower  a  lantern, 
which,  if  it  burns  freely,  it  shows  that  there  is  not 
a  dangerous  proportion  of  gas  in  the  air  of  the  pit. 


Selection  of  Breeding  Stock.— The  art  of 
breeding  may  be  summed  up  in  the  one  word, 
selection,  or  it  may  be  expressed  in  the  com¬ 
mon  rule  of  good  breeding — “  Always  select  the 
best.”  To  be  able  to  tell  the  best  is  the  most 
difficult  point  in  the  breeding  of  farm  stock.  The 
successful  breeder  must  have  a  clear  idea  of  the 
qualities  sought,  and  the  quickest  and  best  method 
by  which  such  ends  may  be  reached.  He  must 
necessarily  be  keen  of  sight  to  observe  the  good 
and  bad  points,  and  the  causes  by  which  they  have 
been  brought  about.  His  judgment  must  be  of  the 
best  to  suggest  remedies  for  defects,  and  new 
methods  for  bringing  out  valuable  characteristics. 
“  He  will  prove  himself  the  most  successful  breeder 
who  can  select  with  the  most  correct  judgment.” 
Edward  Hammond — whose  breeding  in  sheep  has 
been  so  successful,  once  said,  when  asked  what  pro¬ 


portion  of  the  rams  bred  by  himself  he  would 
willingly  use  in  his  own  flock,  answered,  “  Not  one 
in  three  hundred.”  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the 
care,  skill,  judgment,  and,  we  may  add,  present 
sacrifice  exercised  by  the  true  breeder.  We  have 
said  that  in  profitable  breeding  the  selection  must 
be  for  a  distinct  and  well  defined  purpose.  The 
first  principle  in  stock  breeding  was  the  selection 
of  animals  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
given  farm,  its  size,  quality  of  food,  etc.  The 
ancients  knew  that  the  breeds  of  animals  that  had 
lived  for  a  long  period  of  time  on  hard  fare  and  a 
poor  soil,  would  do  better  on  moderate  land  than 


Fig.  1.— SECTIONAL  VIEW  OF  STABLES  AND  FODDER  PITS. 
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those  that  had  the  highest  kinds  of  keeping.  Ani¬ 
mals  are  much  like  plants,  as  they  do  not  thrive 
well  if  transplanted  from  a  rich  to  a  poor  soil. 


How  Grain-in-Bulk  is  Handled. 

The  enormous  and  ungainly  structures  which,  to 
the  number  of  six  or  more,  disfigure  our  harbor  and 
remind  one  of  Chicago  or  some  other  Western 
grain  mart,  as  one  after  another  they  have  gone  up 


near  the  termini  of  the  great  railroads,  have  excited 
much  curiosity  among  our  own  citizens,  and  of 
course  are  objects  of  interest  and  wonder  to  stran¬ 
gers.  Figure  1,  is  a  view  of  one  of  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  of  these  “  Elevators,”  for  so  they  are 
called,  though  they  might  be  called  Store  Houses 
with  greater  propriety.  This  one  was  built  for  the 
Erie  Railway  Co.,  and  is  calculated  to  hold  a  million 
and  a  half  bushels  of  grain.  This  amount  is,  how¬ 
ever,  considerably  in  excess  of  its  actual  working 
capacity.  This  structure  stands  upon  piles  driven 
to  the  depth  of  60  feet  into  the  mud  in  what  was 
called  Harsimus  Cove,  between  the  terminus  of 
the  Erie  Railway  (Pavonia  Ferry)  on  the  north,  and 
that  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at  Jersey  City 
proper,  on  the  south.  The  piles  were  sawed  off 
below  low-water  mark,  a  flooring  of  heavy  timber 
placed  upon  them  and  bolted  fast,  and  the  granite 
piers  upon  which  the  building  stands,  placed  upon 
this  flooring.  So  long  as  this  wooden  foundation 
remains  beneath  the  water,  it  will  remain  sound; 
The  main  part  of  the  building,  all  that  from  the 
piers  to  the  first  roof,  is  of  wood,  and  is  wholly 
occupied  by  grain  bins.  In  the  construction  of 
these  bins  2  by  6-inch  yellow  pine  plank  were  used ; 


Fig.  2.— UNLOADING  THE  GRAIN  CARS. 


2  by  12-inch  plank  being  used  for  the  outside  course 
all  around.  These  planks  are  all  laid  flat  and  pin¬ 
ned  together.  Of  course  they  break  joints  through¬ 
out,  and  the  whole  structure  is  as  solid  and  sub¬ 
stantial  as  it  is  easy  to  imagine.  The  upper  portion 
of  the  building  is  occupied  by  arrangements  for 


weighing  the  grain  and  distributing  it  into  the 
different  bins.  This  will  be  hereafter  described. 

Receiving'  the  G-rain. 

The  grain  cars,  in  which  the  grain  comes  from 
the  West,  enter  the  building  on  double  tracks. 
The  cars  are  placed  over  grated  openings  in  the 
floor,  between  the  track  and  a  little  to  one  side. 
The  cars  contain  about  600  bushels  each,  and  are 
filled  about  half  full.  When  in  position  one  door 
of  the  car  is  opened  and  some  of  the  grain  flows 

out.  Then  two 
men  appear,  each 
having  a  broad 
shovel  nearly 
square,  perhaps  3 
feet  wide  by  2i 
feet  high  —  hav¬ 
ing  one  edge  and 
the  sides  and  top 
furnished  with 
guards.  A  rope 
is  attached  to 
each  shovel  by 
short  chains,  and 
the  men  spring 
into  the  car  with 
their  shovels. 
Motion  is  given 
to  the  rope  at 
once,  and  each 
end,  with  the 
shovel  attached, 
guided  by  the 
man  in  charge  of 
it,  is  drawn  alter¬ 
nately  towards 
the  door  of  the  car,  moving  perhaps  20  bushels 
out  of  the  car  at  each  motion.  The  men  have 
lively  work  for  a  short  time,  and  in  about 
eight  minutes  the  car  is  empty.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  shown  in  figure  2.  Meanwhile  the  grain 
has  passed  into  a  great  hopper  beneath  the  track, 
aud  has  been  steadily  rising  to  the  very  top  of  the 
building,  by  means  of  a  common  contrivance  of 
metal  buckets  upon  a  band,  shown  in  partin  fig.  2, 
known  in  grist-mills  as  an  Elevator,  but  in  these 
grain  “  elevators  ”  called  a  “leg.”  This  name  no 
doubt  comes  fromthe  floating  “elevators,”  in  which 
the  grain  is  raised  by  band  elevators  contained  in 
wooden  trunks  upon  the  outside,  which  look  a 
little  like  great  bracing  legs.  There  are  twenty  of 
these  “legs”  in  the  building,  and  it  is  through  them 
that  all  the  grain  is  elevated  to  the  top,  there  to  be 
weighed,  screened  if  necessary,  and  distributed 
into  the  various  bins  throughout  the  building. 

The  system  by  which  the  grain  is  distributed  to 
the  different  bins  is  very  simple.  It  requires  con¬ 
stant  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  weighers,  who 
have  the  whole  of  this  department  in  charge,  and 
who  have  an  enormous  blackboard,  marked  off  in 
squares,  and  numbered  to  represent  each  bin, 
whereon  they  keep  a  record  of  exactly  what  kind 
of  grain  each  one  contains,  and  of  the  quantity. 

Cleaning1  the  Grain. 

When  grain — wheat  for  example— is  to  be  cleaned, 
it  is  of  course  at  the  owner’s  expense,  and  may  be 
done  more  or  less  thoroughly  or  “hard.”  It  is  car¬ 
ried  up  to  the  screen  by  a  “leg,”  and  discharged 
into  it.  On  entering  the  grain  is  spread  out  into  a 
thin  fan-like  stream  which  falls- upon  a  perforated 
metal  table,  the  grain  in  its  fall  being  subjected  to  a 
strong  stream  of  air  which  is  sucked  through  it  by 
a  “blower.”  This  draft  of  air  is  sufficient  to  carry 
up,  not  only  the  dust  and  dirt,  straw,  etc.,  but  light 
grains  and  oats,  and  if  applied  with  sufficient 
power  will  even  carry  up  the  wheat  itself.  The 
best  of  the  grain  falls  through  upon  the  perforated 
table  or  screen,  which  is  subjected  to  a  rapid  shak¬ 
ing  motion,  like  the  screens  of  a  common  fan-mill. 
The  wheat  passes  through  the  screen,  the  kernels 
of  corn,  sticks,  nails,  jack-knives,  nuts,  bolts, 
silver  quarters,  and  such  things,  remain,  and  are 
shaken  off  at  the  tail  of  the  screen. 

"Weighing  the  Grain. 

The  grain  is  weighed  when  screened  and  when 
shipped.  The  scales  are  as  high  up  as  they  can 
coveniently  be  placed.  The  tops  of  the  “  legs,” 


Fig.  1.— A  SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  ERIE  GRAIN  “ELEVATOR.” 


and  the  cleaners  are  higher,  then  comes  the  weigh¬ 
ing  floor,  below  this  the  system  of  spouts  for  con¬ 
ducting  the  grain  to  the  different  bins.  The  scales 
are  capable  of  weighing  a  car  load  at  a  time,  in  fact 
more,  but  they  are  not  usually  more  heavily  taxed. 
A  weighing  is  called  a  “draft,”  and  the  “drafts,” 
for  convenience  of  figuring,  are  of  500  bushels, 
which,  of  wheat,  is  30,000  pounds,  28,000  of  corn  or 
rye,  and  16,000  of  oats.  The  grain  is  delivered  by 
a  “leg”  into  the  great  hopper-shaped  “scale-pan” 
so  to  speak,  which  is  so  nicely  adjusted  as  to  tip 
the  beam  as  accurately  as  any  grocer’s  scale.  A 
pane  of  glass  in  the  side  of  the  hopper-shaped 
grain  holder  shows  whether  it  is  full  or  empty, 
and  there  is  an  opening  for  sampling  each  “draft,” 
as  the  grain  is  received,  when  that  is  desirable. 

Shipping  the  Grain. 

When  grain  is  to  be  shipped,  the  steamer  or  sail¬ 
ing  vessel  may  come  along  side  the  “elevator,”  and 
the  grain  may  be  discharged  directly  into  her  as  fast 
as  weighed.  This,  however,  is  not  now  the  usual 
way.  The  grain  is  first  run  into  canal  boats,  for 
the  steamers  will  not  leave  their  own  berths,  and 
at  the  same  time  that  they  are  receiving  grain,  other 
freight  may  be  taken  on  board  at  the  docks.  The 
loading  of  a  canal  boat  is  seen  in  figure  3,  and 
four  shutes  are  directed  into  the  hatchways,  and  a 
boat  is  filled  in  about  35  minutes  when  three  “legs” 
are  used.  A  canal  boat  will  hold  about  8,000 
bushels,  480,000  pounds,  which  is  240  tons  or  some¬ 
thing  over  13  car  loads.  This  work  goes  on  so 
rapidly,  that  when  done  as  fast  as  possible,  the  canal 
boats  can  be  filled  quicker  than  they  can  be  put  in 
place  and  taken  away  from  the  side  of  the  elevator. 

Motive  Power. 


This  whole  machinery  is  moved  by  two  lines  of 
shafting  in  the  upper  part,  which  are  run  by  two 
very  plain,  but  excellent  smooth-running  and  econ- 


Fig.  3.— LOADING  THE  CANAL  BOATS. 


omical  vertical  beam  engines,  of  500  horse  power 
each,  and  exact  duplicates  of  one  another.  Each 
one  is  capable  of  doing  the  whole  work,  and  they 
are  run  alternately  a  week  or  so  at  a  time.  The 
shafting  is  connected  with  the  engines  by  long 
belts  of  rubber,  about  40  inches  wide,  and  each  en¬ 
gine  runs  independently  its  own  line  of  shafting. 

General  Management. 

The  receiving  scales,  at  the  time  of  our  visit, 
were  those  along  the  south  side,  and  the  shipping 
scales  on  the  opposite  side.  These  two  sets  of 
scales  beiDg  exact  duplicates,  may  change  work. 

The  “  Elevator”  is  or  may  be  run  day  and  night, 
and  in  order  to  do  night  work,  gas  is  carried  all 
over  the  building  where  work  is  done.  This  night 
work  must  cause  a  greater  danger  from  fire,  than 
would  otherwise  occur.  There  is  always  some 
danger,  where  there  is  heavy  machinery,  more  or 
less  liable  to  friction  where  it  is  inaccessible,  and 
when  the  materials  are  so  very  inflammable.  To  off¬ 
set  this,  a  pumping  engine  is  kept  constantly  at 
work  throwing  water  into  a  tank  in  the  highest  part 
of  the  “  Elevator.”  From  this  there  is  a  constant 
flow,  small  indeed,  but  large  enough  to  indicate  to 
the  engineer  that  everything  is  all  right.  If  this 
outflow  ceases,  he  immediately  puts  on  more  power 
and  pumps  more  water  according  to  the  demand. 
The  water  is  distributed  along  the  principal  floors, 
and  hose  are  kept  attached  ready  for  instant  use. 
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Some  Items  in  Farm  Economy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  buildings  and  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  farm  into  fields  depends  so  much  upon 
the  character  of  the  farm,  the  kind  of  farming,  in¬ 
dividual  taste,  etc.,  that  it  is  out  of  the  question 
to  have  a  fixed  plan  that  is  the  best  one  for  all 
farms  of  any  given  size.  There  are  certain  general 


Fig.  1. — METHOD  OF  TYING  A  FIG. 


principles  which  should  serve  as  a  foundation  for 
the  arrangement,  but  the  details  must  necessarily 
vary  greatly.  For  example,  if  possible  the  barns 
should  be  upon  a  rise  of  ground  where  a  cellar  can 
be  built  opening  to  the  lower  ground  at  the  rear. 
The  fields  should  be  so  arranged  that  there  shall  be 
as  little  fencing  as  possible,  and  so  located  that  all 
the  fields  can  be  easily  reached  from  the  lane.  A 
long  field  has  considerable  advantage  over  one  of 
the  same  area  that  is  square — in  the  longer  “bouts,” 
^and  therefore  less  time  spent  in  turning,  plowing, 
harrowing,  sowing,  harvesting,  etc.  A  pasture 
close  to  the  stables  is  always  handy,  and  other 
things  being  equal,  the  orchard  should  not  be  put 
at  the  rear  of  the  farm,  where  the 
wood  lot  had  best  be  located.  There 
Is  much  labor  to  be  saved  in  having 
every  thing  so  placed — and  this  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  various  details  that  seem 
trivial  at  first  sight — that  there  will 
be  no  extra  steps  or  turns  in  doing 
the  every-day  work  of  the  farm.  For 
example,  many  days’  work  can  be 
saved  by  having  the  pump  in  a  handy 
corner  of  the  barn-yard,  where  the 
stock  from  a  number  of  yards  may 
■come  to  the  troughs.  If  the  matters 
of  the  farm  are  not  already  economi¬ 
cally  arranged,  it  would  be  well  to  make  such 
charges  of  fences,  buildings,  etc.,  as  to  finally  se¬ 
cure  the  desired  end.  By  degrees  the  thoughtful 
farmer  will  improve  his  farm  until  it  approximates 
to  a  model  and  therefore  an  economical  farm. 


!The  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station. 


The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York,  at  its 
last  session,  chartered  “  an  Institution  to  be  known 
as  the  New  York  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,” 
for  the  purpose  of  “promoting”  Agriculture  in  its 


■various  branches.  Its  management  will  be  entrusted 
"to  a  Board,  and  this  Board  is  to  be  selected  by  one 
member  being  appointed  by  prominent  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Horticultural  Societies  and  Clubs,  to  the 
■number  of  seven,  specified  by  name — two  others  to 
ibe  appointed  by  the  Board  itself,  and  when  the 


dairy  interests  of  the  State  shall  be  represented  by 
one  Society,  then,  it  may  appoint  one  member. 
The  Governor  of  the  State  and  the  Director  of  the 
Station  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Board.  The 
law  provides  for  filling  vacancies,  for  the  officers, 
for  meetings,  etc.,  defines  the  powers  of  the  Direc¬ 
tor  and  of  the  Board,  and  appropriates  §20,000  for 
two  years — as  we  understand  it,  §40,000  in  all,  for 
carrying  out  the  objects — at  least,  for  making  a 
beginning. 

There  are  several  provisions  in  this  act  which 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  Institution,  intended  as  it 
obviously  is  for  the  good  of  the  whole  State,  ought 
not  to  be  so  centralized  as  it  would  be  were  the 
money  to  be  expended  in  securing  land,  fitting  up 
experiment  fields,  stables,  dairy  rooms,  etc.,  a  chemi¬ 
cal  laboratory  and  rooms  for  scientific  men  to  do 
their  work.  At  the  end  of  two  years  the  results 
would  be  very  meagre,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt 
that  a  renewal  of  the  appropriation,  or,  indeed,  any 
appropriation,  would  be  secured  with  difficulty. 

The  fact  is,  there  are  now  within  the  State  several 
“experiment  stations,”  so  to  speak,  already  under 
way.  There  is  one  at  Cornell  University;  and  there 
are  private  farms  where  accurate  experiments  have 
been  conducted,  or  where  preparation  is  being  care¬ 
fully  made  for  this  purpose.  We  hesitate  not  to 
say  that  there  are  competent  men,  gentlemen  of 
wealth,  education,  and  responsibility,  in  every 
section  of  the  State  who  would  gladly  undertake  to 
conduct  series  of  experiments  under  the  inspection 
and  direction  of  the  Director  of  the  Experiment 
Station.  Furthermore— every  large  cheese  factory, 
every  large  butter  dairy,  and  every  considerable 
nursery  are  experiment  stations,  ready  furnished 
and  manned  to  do  the  bidding  of  the  Experiment 
Station,  if  approached  in  the  right  way,  and  given 
credit  for  their  work.  So  that  a  little  money  spent 
for  the  actual  outlay  in  case  expensive  experiments 


are  made,  would  be  the  only  cost  that  would  be 
incurred  in  this  sort  of  experimental  work. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

Tying  a  Pig. — “J.  K.,”  Coffeyville,  Kansas, 
writes  :  “In  the  Nov.  American  Agriculturist,  1879, 
in  the  illustration  of  tying  a  pig,  the  rope  is  right, 
only  it  should  come  underneath  the  pig  instead  of 
along  the  back  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  rope  from 
the  neck  passing  through  between  the  fore  legs  and 
then  around  the  body.  Take  one  rope  out  on  each 
side  of  the  pig,  and  stand  behind  the  animal  with  the 
ropes  in  your  hands.  This  way  of  handling  a  pig 
is  much  more  valuable  than  it  might  at  first  appear. 
Nor  is  it  so  cruel  as  tying  by  the  feet  or  the  snout. 
Try  it  on  your  dog  with  a  small  rope,  and  you  will 
soon  learn  its  method,  security  and  convenience. 
I  often  use  this  method  of  tying  a  pig.” 

A  Handy  Corn  Sheller  may  be  made  from  a 
piece  of  plank  two  feet  long,  two  inches  thick,  and 
!  ten  inches  wide.  Drive  eight-penny  nails  pretty 
thickly  into  the  central  portion,  just  so  that  they 
will  not  come  through,  and  for  a  distance  of  ten 
or  twelve  inches  along  the  surface  of  the  plank. 
A  small  strip  should  be  tacked  across  the  upper 
end  and  on  the  under  side  to  hold  on  to  the  top 
of  a  box  when  in  use.  The  corn  is  shelled  by  rub¬ 
bing  the  ears  upon  the  heads  of  the  nails,  the  board 
resting  in  a  slanting  position  in  the  box,  as  shown 
in  fig.  2.  We  are  indebted  to  a  subscriber  for 
this  device,  whose  initials,  even,  we  fail  to  find 
upon  the  letter  which  accompanied  the  sketch. 

A  Gate  without  Hinges.— “One  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Agriculturist,"  Charleston,  S. 


Fig.  3.— A  NORTH  CAROLINA  SWINGING  GATE  WITHOUT  HINGES. 


C.,  sends  the  drawing  of  “a  gate  which  is  in  use 
in  Western  North  Carolina.”  It  consists  of  a  long 
pole  which  rests  near  its  middle  upon  the  end  of 
one  of  the  posts,  with  the  gate  portion  framed  into 
the  part  of  the  pole  which  extends  between  the 
posts  when  the  gate  is  closed.  The  construction 
of  this  pivot-gate  is  better  understood  from  the 
accompanying  engraving,  fig.  3,  than  any  verbal 
description  that  can  be  given.  It  is  quickly  and 
cheaply  made,  and  opens  and  closes  with  ease. 

Candling  Eggs. — Many  of  our  western  mer¬ 
chants  employ  a  box  for  testing  their  eggs,  like  the 


Fig.  4.— AN  EGG  TESTER. 


one  shown  in  the  accompanying  engraving,  fig.  4. 
It  is  constructed  of  an  empty  plug  tobacco  caddy, 
with  two  holes  for  the  eggs.  A  hole  is  made  in  the 
top,  through  which  projects  the  chimney  of  a  com¬ 
mon  kerosene  lamp,  and  the  box  is  also  provided 
with  a  suitable  door  on  the  back  to  insert  the  lamp. 
The  egg-tester  is  set  on  the  edge  of  a  box  or  table 
of  convenient  hight.  By  using  both  hands,  an  egg 
in  each,  a  gross  can  be  tested  about  as  fast  as  one 
can  count.  The  work  should  be  done  in  a  dark  cel¬ 


lar,  or  darkened  room,  a  place  being  provided  for 
each  grade  of  eggs,  which  may  be  known  as  clear, 
cracked,  specked,  and  worthless.  J.  L.  T. 

Splitting  Wood. — Seeing  a  boy  trying  his  best 
to  split  a  section  of  wood,  which  would  not  yield  to 
his  axe,  I  showed  him  an  old  method,  by  which 
he  readily  split  it.  He  struck  “  fair  and  square  ” 
many  times  in  the  same  place,  but  did  not  twist  his 
helve  at  the  moment  of  striking  the  wood.  The 
secret  of  split¬ 
ting  is  simply  to 
“flop”  the  axe, 
thus  making  use 
of  the  poll  of  the 
axe  as  a  lever  the 
moment  it  en¬ 
ters.  While  this 
method  seems  to 
be  pretty  gener¬ 
ally  known  to  the 
woodsmen  of  the 
Central  and  New 
England  States, 
the  choppers  of 
the  West  and 
South,  and  all  old 
countrymen  that 
have  come  under 
my  observation, 
know  nothing  of 
it  whatever  ;  fre¬ 
quently  striking 
a  dozen  times, 
where  one  well 
directed  blow  with  a  “  twist  of  the  wrist  ”  would 
readily  part  the  stick.  I  find  this  motion  very 
effective  in  splitting  our  western  maple,  cedar, 
balsam,  and  other  tough  woods.  J.  L.  T. 


Worn-Out  Soil.— The  quickest  and  cheapest 
way  to  bring  up  a  soil  that  is  naturally  poor  or  par¬ 
tially  exhausted  from  over  cropping,  is  to  get  some 
crop  that  is  a  “close  feeder,” — one  that  will  take 
up  the  scattered  food  rapidly — to  grow  upon  it. 
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Are  Large  Farmers  Desirable  P 

In  conversing  with  farmers,  and  others  also,  as 
we  journey  through  the  country,  we  hear  the  fre¬ 
quent  expression  of  a  fear  that  the  business  of  farm¬ 
ing  will  gradually  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  few  men — ■ 
those  who  can  employ  large  capital  and  machinery, 
and  work  at  a  greater 
profit  and  undersell  oth¬ 
ers — and  that  the  com¬ 
petition  will  “  freeze 
out”  the  smaller  farm¬ 
ers.  They  point  to  the 
example  of  the  Dalrym- 
ple,  and  Grandon,  and 
Watson  farms,  etc.  [See 
page  432,  last  month.] 

There  is  no  cause  for  fear 
in  this  direction.  There 
will  doubtless  be  a  num¬ 
ber  of  such  capitalist 
farmers,  just  as  there  are 
a  few  large  merchants. 

But  the  fact  that  there  is 
an  A.  T.  Stewart  in  New 
York  has  not  lessened, 
but  rather  increased  the 
number  of  smaller  trad¬ 
ers.  Machinery,  system, 
and  wholesale  operations 
in  farming  are  economi¬ 
cal  under  a  man  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  executive  abili¬ 
ty.  But  the  number  of 
persons  who  can  and  will 
carry  on  such  extended 
operations  is  very  limited,  in  farming  as  in  trade. 
The  travelling  jobbers  who  supply  movable  ma¬ 
chinery —  harvesters,  threshers,  etc. —  place  the 
smaller  farmers  almost  upon  a  par  with  the  larger 
ones  in  respect  to  implements.  The  man  with  a 
single  team  can  break  and  harrow  his  own  land, 
acre  for  acre,  just  about  as  cheaply  as  it  can  be 
done  by  the  man  who  runs  a  hundred  plows  by 
hired  help,  and  usually  more  economically.  The 
few  great  farmers,  here  and  there,  such  as  we  de¬ 
scribed  in  previous  Notes,  have  been  a  blessing  in 
that  they  have  been,  in  one  respect,  pioneers  in 
showing  the  possibilities 
of  the  soil  in  certain  local¬ 
ities,  and  called  attention 
to  the  profitableness  of 
soil  culture  as  compared 
with  other  pursuits. 

"Working  in  Gangs. 

In  our  Notes  sent  for 
October  (p.  423)  we  refer¬ 
red  to  the  grand  sight 
presented  by  16  harvest¬ 
ers  working  together.  On 
the  steamer  we  met  F. 
alay  Haynes,  of  Fargo, 

Dak.,  returning  from  a 
trip  to  the  Upper  Mis¬ 
souri,  where  he  had  been 
taking  photographs  of  va¬ 
rious  interesting  points. 

In  looking  over  his  port¬ 
folio,  we  found  sketches 
of  gangs  of  Harrowers 
and  Seeders  at  the  Dal- 
rymple  farms,  taken  by 
“instant  photograph,” 
which  he  kindly  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  American 
Agriculturist,  and  we  for¬ 
ward  them  herewith. 

They  will  give  the  readers  an  actual  view  of  these 
operations  as  seen  on  some  great  farms  in  Min¬ 
nesota  and  Dakota.  [Engravings  have  been  made 
from  the  photographs  forwarded  by  Mr.  Judd, 
and  are  presented  on  this  page.— Ed.] 

Good  Land  Still  Available  in  Iowa. 

During  the  last  twenty  years  or  more  we  have 
so  often  been  into  and  across  Iowa,  and  watched 
Its  rapid  development,  that  we  had  almost  come 


to  consider  this  superb  agricultural  State  as  “set¬ 
tled  up  and  finished.”  But  not  quite  so.  Last 
year  we  saw  sundry  good  plots  still  open  to  pur¬ 
chasers  along  through  the  two  southern  tiers  of 
counties.  Yesterday,  starting  from  Running 
Water,  a  new  village  in  Dakota,  on  the  Missouri 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Niobrara  River, 
we  journeyed  by  the  new  branch  of  the  Milwau¬ 
kee  and  St.  Paul  Railroad  northeasterly  over  broad 


prairies  now  rapidly  filling  up  by  settlers.  To¬ 
day  we  are  passing  through  the  second  tier  of 
counties  from  the  northern  line  of  Iowa,  and  at 
every  Station  find  quite  a  number  of  farmers  from 
the  older  portions  of  the  West,  who  have  just 
made  new  purchases  of  land,  or  are  prospecting 
with  that  object.  The  crops  in  most  places  indi¬ 
cate  good  land ;  the  prospectors  speak  well  of 
what  they  have  seen.  We  are  a  little  surprised 
to  find  that  there  are  still  several  hundred  thous¬ 
and  acres  of  desirable  land  to  be  had  from  the 
Railroad  and  others  at  $3  to  $6  per  acre,  with 


large  reductions  in  prices  to  those  who  buy  of 
the  railroad  and  immediately  put  it  under  culti¬ 
vation — amounting  to  $3  to  $2.50  per  acre.  Con¬ 
siderable  plots  are  held  by  capitalists  and  others 
in  nearly  all  the  north-northwestern  counties. 
The  larger  portions  of  the  railroad  lands  are  in 
Clay,  Palo  Alto,  Kossuth,  and  Emmett  Counties. 
We  should  judge  it  preferable  to  examine  the 
available  lands  in  Northwestern  Iowa,  before  going 


far  into  Dakota,  though  there  are  here  no  lands 
for  “  homesteading.”  There  is  plenty  of  such  land 
in  Dakota,  but  one  needs  the  skill  to  select  the  really 
good,  and  to  look  well  to  the  water  supply.  If 
there  is  a  finer  farming  country  in  the  world  than 
one  can  find  along  the  Chicago  and  N.  W.  Rail¬ 
road  from  Marshalltown  eastward,  we  have  yet  to 
see  it ;  and  the  region  northward,  as  we  have  just 
seen  it  at  this  writing,  scarcely  falls  behind.  But 
these  older  farms  in  East¬ 
ern  and  Northeastern 
Iowa,  and  indeed  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  State, 
can  to-day  hardly  be 
bought,  acre  for  acre,  at 
what  ordinary  farm  land 
will  sell  for  on  the  aver¬ 
age  in  the  Middle  and 
Eastern  States  of  the 
Union. 

Prairie  du  Chien 

(Bog  Prairie). 

Some  24  years  ago,  we 
visited  this  town  after 
journeying  across  Wis¬ 
consin,  in  a  tour  among- 
the  farmers,  studying 
their  wants,  modes  of 
culture,  etc.  It  was  then 
merely  a  terminal  railway 
station  whence  we  made 
our  first  trip  on  the  Upper 
Mississippi  to  St.  Paul. — 
Stopping  here  now  for  a 
night’s  rest, we  have  visit¬ 
ed  the  town,  or  village, 
(or  “city”  we  believe 
they  call  it),  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  so  far  back  from  the  river  and  R.  R.  station 
that  those  merely  passing  through  do  not  see  it. 
We  found  it  a  flourishing  place,  with  some  4,000 
inhabitants,  and  many  fine  business  and  other 
buildings,  located  on  the  bench  land  below  the 
bluffs.  Several  large  and  successful  Artesian  wells 
are  found  here— the  water  rising  from  a  depth  of 
800  to  1,000  feet,  with  sufficient  force  to  supply 
fountains,  to  run  in  pipes  to  the  tops  of  the 
houses,  and  save  the  need  of  fire  engines,  and  sup¬ 
ply  power  for  manufacturing  purposes  even.  We 
were  most  interested  in  a  Linseed-oil  Mill,  just 
started  here  by  Mr.  Fa- 
mechon,  on  a  small  scale, 
grinding  say  25  bushels 
of  flax-seed  per  day,  but 
to  be  speedily  enlarged- 
Farmers  are  receiving 
about  $1  per  bushel  for 
the  seed.  One  bushel 
yields  two  gallons  of  oil, 
and  this  is  now  all  sold  at 
the  mill  for  home  use — 
the  raw  oil  for  55  cents  a 
gallon,  and  a  few  cents 
higherwhen  boiled,  which 
just  about  covers  the  cost 
of  the  seed  and  waste. 
But  it  is  a  profitable  busi¬ 
ness  nevertheless.  The 
“  cake  ”  is  loaded  upon 
cars,  and  sent  directly 
through  to  New  York,  or 
other  Eastern  cities,  net¬ 
ting  about  $20  per  ton. 
At  the  East  it  is  fed  to 
farm  animals,  producing 
a  rich  manure,  and  thus 
the  prairie  fertility  is  car¬ 
ried  to  and  enriches  the 
worn-out  Eastern  soils. 

There  are  numerous  beds  of  coal  throughout 
Northwestern  Iowa,  so  abundant  and  easily  reached 
that  it  is  furnished  at  the  railway  stations  for  $2.50 
to  $5.00  a  ton,  according  to  its  quality  and  the  loca¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  soft  variety,  and  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sulphur  usually ;  but  it  answers  a  very  good  pur¬ 
pose  as  fuel  in  stoves  adapted  to  burning  it — a  most, 
beneficent  provision  for  this  prairie  region.  O.  J- 
( Other  Editorial  Correspondence  given  elsewhere.) 


Editorial  Correspondence. 


Fig.  1.— A  VIEW  OF  WHOLESALE  HARROWING  ON  THE  GREAT  WHEAT  FARMS  OF  THE  WEST. 
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A  Few  Showy  Summer  Perennials. 

Among  the  more  showy  plants  for  late  summer 
and  autumn  blooming,  we  find  the  choicer  varieties 
of  Perennial  Phloxes,  which  in  their  endless  variety 
form  a  beautiful  and  attractive  sight.  Solidagos,  or 
Golden  Rods,  especially  S.  Shortii,  S.  ffiddellii  and 
S.  Oliioensis,  all  natives  of  the  Western  States;  S. 
rigida  and  S.  stricta ,  from  the  Eastern ;  and  S. 
angustifolia  from  the  Southern  States,  are  among 
the  most  showy,  and  where  the  space  is  large  enough 
to  grow  these  tall  plants,  nothing  will  show  to  better 
advantage  at  this  season.  Of  Clematises,  in  addi- 


the  past  three  months,  and  bid  fair  to  last  until 
frost  withers  their  tops.  The  first  of  these  is  Malva 
Alcea ,  or  Hollyhock  Mallow.  Although  a  very  old 
plant,  and  well  known  in  collections  of  hardy  per¬ 
ennials  in  Europe,  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  our 
American  collections  of  such  plants.  It  is  a  native 
of  France  and  Central  Europe ;  grows  from  two  to 
three  feet  high,  and  is  profusely  covered  with  large 
deep  rose-colored  flowers,  two  to  three  inches  in 
diameter.  Our  plant  commenced  to  flower  early  in 
July,  and  has  been  one  mass  of  bloom  ever  since, 
with  an  abundance  of  buds  yet  to  open.  From  the 
axil  of  the  lower  leaves  new  stems  appear,  which 


not  stand  during  winter,  ought  to  be  selected.  Oar 
plant  has  been  in  bloom  since  June,  and  still  (Sep¬ 
tember  15th)  shows  no  lack  of  buds  and  flowers, 
which  are  constantly  appearing.  A  bed,  or  border 
of  this  Silvery  Sage,  backed  with  the  Hollyhock 
Mallow,  would  make  an  exceedingly  pretty  show  in 
the  garden  during  the  summer  and  fall  months. 


Watering  in  Dry  Weather. 

BY  PETER  HENDERSON. 

A  correspondent  from  Cincinnati  says :  “  The 
collection  of  Roses  I  got  from  you  in  May — fifty  ire 


tion  to  the  large  and  late  flowering  varieties,  we 
may  mention  C.  crispa,  a  beautiful  purple,  fragrant- 
flowered  sort ;  C.  Ptcheri,  with  dark  brownish-pur¬ 
ple  flowers,  C.  coccinea,  with  bright  scarlet  flowers, 
all  natives  of  the  Southern  States  ;  and  C.  Davidiana, 
C.  tubulosa,  and  C.  graveolens,  very  desirable  species 
of  recent  introduction  ;  the  two  first  growing  up¬ 
right,  with  purple  flowers,  and  the  latter  a  rampant 
climber,  with  greenish-yellow  flowers,  followed  by 
silvery  plumy  fruit.  Besides  these  there  are  the 
brilliant-colored  Tritomas,  or  Red  Hot  Pokers,  T. 
Uvaria  and  T.  Macoweni ,  several  species  of  Lialris, 
or  Blazing  Star,  notably  L.  pycnostachya,  L.  elegans, 
L.  scariosa  and  L.  punctata,  all  fine  purple-flowered 
plants  ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  choicer  species 
and  varieties  of  Delphiniums  or  Larkspurs,  but 
little  grown,  as  yet,  in  America.  The  above  sorts, 
with  many  more  equally  desirable  late-blooming 
plants,  will  serve  to  make  a  garden  attractive  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  autumn,  when  there  is  generally  a 
lack  of  flowers  in  the  garden. 

Frequently  we  are  asked  to  recommend  Hardy 
Perennials  for  summer  flowering,  which  will  give  a 
constant  bloom  during  the  summer  months.  It  is 
a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  do  this,  especially 
where  there  are  so  many  that  are  showy  and  desir¬ 
able.  We  have  been  highly  pleased  this  summer 
with  two  species  which  have  been  in  full  bloom  for 


in  turn  produce  flowers,  so  that  it  makes  a  constant 
and  profuse  bloom.  In  selecting  a  spot  for  plant¬ 
ing,  choose  a  sunny  place  in  rich  soil,  where  the 
plant  can  have  a  space  at  least  two  feet  square.  It 
may  be  readily  propagated  from  seeds  sown  early 
in  April  in  window  boxes,  or  in  the  open  ground  in 
May.  The  other  plant  shown  on  this  page  is  the 
Mealy,  or  Silvery  Sage  ( Salvia  farinosa).  It  is  a 
native  of  Texas,  and  of  quite  recent  introduction 
into  cultivation.  Although  the  genus  Salvia  con¬ 
tains  many  fine  and  strong  species,  natives  of  dif¬ 
ferent  portions  of  the  United  States,  but  few  of 
them  are  known  to  cultivation  ;  and  most  of  these 
are  introduced  through  seeds  or  plants  from  Eng¬ 
lish  nurseries.  This  species  of  Sage  grows  in  large 
tufts  three  to  four  feet  broad,  and  two  feet  or  more 
high.  The  individual  flower  stems  are  four  to  six 
inches  long,  and  are  covered  with  beautiful  violet- 
blue  flowers,  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  inch 
long.  The  flower  stem,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and 
calyx,  are  covered  with  a  soft,  silvery-whitish  down, 
which  renders  the  whole  plant  extremely  showy, 
even  when  not  in  bloom.  It  has  proved  perfectly 
hardy  during  the  past  winter  in  the  vicinity  of  New 
York  City  without  any  protection  whatever.  Until 
it  becomes  more  plenty,  however,  it  would  be  well 
to  keep  a  plant  in  a  cool  greenhouse,  or  even  in  a 
cold  frame.  A  rich,  sandy  soil,  where  water  does 


number — are  getting  ‘  smaller  by  degrees  and  beau¬ 
tifully  less.’  We  have  hardly  had  rain  for  a  month, 
and  the  thermometer  up  among  the  nineties.  I 
sprinkle  them  every  night,  but  it  seems  to  do  no 
good.  What  can  I  do  ?  Let  me  know  through  the 
columns  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  as  I  suppose 
my  case  is  a  general  one,  and  will  interest  others. 

Stop  the  “sprinkling,”  and  give  each  plant  a 
horse-bucketful  once  a  week  in  dry  weather  until 
they  begin  to  grow,  being  careful  to  make  a  tight 
basin  around  the  plant,  so  that  the  water  does  not 
run  off.  When  the  water  has  soaked  in,  the  edges 
of  the  basin  should  be  raked  level  for  the  double 
purpose  of  preventing  the  soil  cracking  where  the 
water  has  run,  and  making  a  loose  surface.  If 
watering  is  thoroughly  done  in  this  way  once  or 
twice,  it  is  likely  all  that  will  be  necessary,  for  as 
soon  as  a  plant  of  any  kind  begins  to  make  roots 
—which  is  indicated  by  its  making  a  fresh  top 
growth — there  is  little  or  no  necessity  of  it  being 
further  watered  in  the  open  ground  if  the  soil  is 
of  average  quality.  In  our  own  practice  we  never 
think  of  watering  plants  set  in  the  open  ground, 
unless  in  cases  where  late  planting  is  necessary, 
and  then  they  are  individually  watered  by  the  buck¬ 
etful  as  above,  which  is  rarely  done  but  once. 
Much  labor  that  can  ill  be  afforded  is  entirely  thrown 
away  in  this  “  sprinkling”  of  plants.  I  have  seem 
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market  gardeners  dragging  for  weary  hours  in  mid¬ 
summer  along  their  long  rows  of  celery,  sprinkling 
with  rose  watering  pots,  repeating  the  process 
day  after  day — and  yet  the  whole  crop  failed.  If 
watering  is  ever  to  be  done  at  all,  it  must  be  done 
-copiously— it  is  far  better  to  put  on  all  the  force 
.a  whole  day  once  a  week,  and  do  the  watering  in  a 
•thorough  manner,  than  to  give  a  “sprinkling” 
with  the  same  force  an  hour  or  two  every  day. 


Our  Blackberries:  The  Snyder. 

Of  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  known  species 
•of  the  genus  Rubus,  only  two,  R.  villosus,  and  R. 
Canadensis,  furnish  us  the  really  good  varieties  of 
our  cultivated  Blackberries.  Rubus  fmticosus,  a 
widely  known  species  in  Europe,  is  not  the  source 
of  any  very  valuable  cultivated  varieties  ;  in  fact  no 
successful  efforts  have  been  made  to  greatly  improve 
the  wild  European  species.  In  many  parts  of  our 
own  country  the  people  are  satisfied  with  the  fruit 
furnished  by  the  “brambles”  of  the  fence  rows, 
fields,  and  wood  lots— and  it  is  of  such  a  good  qual¬ 
ity,  and  often  not  lacking  in  quantity — that  the 
garden  culture  of  the  blackberry  is  thereby  re¬ 
tarded.  The  varieties  that  now  take  the  lead  have 
been  chance  seedlings,  found  growing  wild  and  re¬ 
moved  to  the  garden  where  they  have  received 
■careful  attention.  Thus  the  Lawton  was  observed 
on  a  roadside  in  the  town  of  New  Rochelle,  West¬ 
chester  Co.,  N.  T.  This  variety,  called  New  Ro¬ 
chelle,  and  better  known  as  Lawton,  has  done  more 
to  introduce  the  blackberry  to  cultivation  than  all 
the  other  sorts  put  together.  The  liability  of  the 
•canes  to  winter-kill,  and  the  unpleasantness  of  the 
■fruit  unless  perfectly  ripe,  has  placed  the  Lawton 


A  BRANCH  OF  THE  SNYDER  BLACKBERRY  (MUCH  REDUCED). 

at  a  great  disadvantage  with  the  Kittatinny,  “whose 
Indian  name  has  become  a  household  word  from 
.association  with  this  most  delicious  fruit.  Mr. 

Wolverton,  in  finding  it,  has  done  more  for  the 


world  than  if  he  had  opened  a  gold  mine.”  The 
fruit  is  large,  and  when  ripe,  rich  and  melting.  The 
plant  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  with  good  soil  and 
culture  is  very  productive.  The  Snyder  blackberry 
originated  on  or  near  the  farm 
of  Mr.  Snyder,  near  La  Porte, 

Ind.,  about  the  year  1851.  Like 
the  two  above  mentioned,  it  is  a 
chance  seedling  of  the  Riibus 
villosus,  or  High  Blackberry  of 
the  fields  and  hillsides.  The 
accompanying  engraving  was 
made  from  a  photograph  of  a 
portion  of  a  fruiting  cane  nearly 
ten  feet  in  bight,  brought  to  our 
office  by  E.  P.  Roe,  Comwall- 
on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  We  visit 
_ed  Mr.  Roe’s  small  fruit  farm 
and  nurseries  about  three  weeks 
before  the  Snyder  ripened  its 
berries,  and  were  both  surprised 
and  pleased  at  his  field  of  this 
blackberry.  The  Snyder  is 
wonderfully  productive,  as  a 
small  portion  of  one  of  the 
fruiting  canes,  much  reduced  in 
size  in  the  engraving,  would  in¬ 
dicate.  The  plants  are  very 
vigorous  and  stocky,  and  ripen 
their  fruit  quite  early.  The 
great  desideratum  among  black¬ 
berries  has  been  one  that  is  per¬ 
fectly  hardy,  and  this  want  has 
been  met  in  great  part  by  the 
Snyder,  which  endures  without 
any  serious  injury  the  extremes 
oftemperature 
of  the  North¬ 
ern  States. 

Thegreatfault 
of  the  Snyder 
is  the  size 
of  the  berry, 
which  is  some¬ 
what  below 
the  Kittatinny 
and  Lawton. 

On  this  point 
Mr.  Roe  says, 
in  his  “  Suc¬ 
cess  with  Small 
Fruits”  :  “  On 

moist  land,  with  judicious  prun¬ 
ing,  it  could  be  made  to  ap¬ 
proach  them  very  nearly,  how¬ 
ever,  while  its  earliness,  hardi¬ 
ness,  fine  flavor,  and  ability  to 
grow  and  yield  abundantly  al¬ 
most  anywhere,  will  tend  to  an 
increased  popularity.  For  home 
use,  size  is  not  so  important  as 
flavor  and  certainty  of  a  crop. 
It  is  also  more  nearly  ripe  when 
first  black,  than  any  other  kind 
that  I  have  seen,  its  thorns  are 
straight  and  therefore  less  vici¬ 
ous.  I  find  that  it  is  growing 
steadily  in  popular  favor ;  and 
when  the  Kittatinny  is  winter- 
killed  this  hardy  new  variety 
leaves  little  cause  for  repining.” 

'JTIie  Fall  of  the  5,eaf.  — 

During  the  growing  season  the 
leaf  is  the  seat  of  great  chemical 
activity.  In  the  green  tissue, 
which  is  spread  out  to  the  light 
and  air,  the  crude  materials, 
which  come  from  the  soil  and 
the  atmosphere,  are  transformed 
into  new  compounds,  and  then 
go  to  build  up  the  various  parts 
of  the  growing  plant.  As  the 
season  draws  to  a  close,  the 
work  of  the  leaf  also  comes  to  an  end  ;  and  in  de¬ 
cay  it  often  assumes  gorgeous  colors  and  finally 
falls  to  the  ground.  At  first  thought  it  might 
seem  that  in  the  annual  production  of  leaves  there 


is  a  great  waste.  Leaves  should  be  on  the  outmost 
branches  to  be  in  the  sunshine ;  they  must  there¬ 
fore  appear  on  the  new  growth,  that  is,  come  in 
the  spring  and  go  in  autumn.  Leaves  in  one  sea¬ 


son  get  choked  up  with 
the  residue  material  of 
assimilation  and  be¬ 
come  inactive  should 
they  remain.  And  last 
of  all,  the  most  expen¬ 
sive  part  of  the  leaf — 
the  protoplasm,  the  sub¬ 
stance  in  which  vital 
changes  take  place — is 
to  a  very  large  extent 
withdrawn  by  the  tree, 
and  is  not  lost,  it  pass¬ 
ing  out  of  the  leaf 
and  into  the  stem  be¬ 
low,  before  the  leaf  sep¬ 
arates  from  the  stem.  In  the  fall  of  the  leaf  in  au¬ 
tumn  there  is  a  gain  in  many  ways  instead  of  a  loss. 


dabeoc’s  heath  {Menziesia polifolia). 


A  Rare  Shrub— St.  Dabeoc’s  Heath. 

Among  the  smaller  shrubs  which  have  been  under 
cultivation  in  our  grounds  the  past  few  years,  is 
the  Menziesia  (Daboecia )  polifolia,  or  St.  Dabeoc’s 
Heath.  It  is  a  native  of  France,  and  is  also  found 
sparingly  in  Ireland.  The  flowers  are  of  a  beauti¬ 
ful  pink,  bell-shaped  (nearly  half  an  inch  long),  and 
drooping,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ing.  This  pretty  little  Heath  commences  flowering 
in  July  and  remains  in  bloom  until  after  the  middle 
of  September.  There  are  a  number  of  varieties  of 
this  species  found  in  Europe,  the  white  one  being 
the  only  one  we  have  seen.  They  make  very  pretty 
shrubs  for  herbaceous  borders,  or  for  planting 
among  other  dwarf-growing  plants.  So  eager  are 
many  American  planters  for  rapid,  vigorous-grow¬ 
ing  shrubs  and  plants,  that  they  entirely  overlook 
these  little  gems,  which  require  some  extra  care  in 
growing.  There  are  numerous  species  of  Ericas, 
or  Heaths,  found  abundantly  in  various  portions  of 
Europe,  which  do  very  finely  here  in  our  borders, 
but  are  rarely  if  ever  seen  in  gardens.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  rare  and  little-known  Ericaceous  plants  found 
in  our  own  country  is  by  no  means  small.  The 
common  Heather,  or  Ling,  of  Europe  is  perfectly 
hardy  in  the  United  States,  and  can  be  grown  easily 
if  a  little  care  is  taken  at  the  start.  Epigcea  repens, 
or  Mayflower,  is  easily  grown  if  attention  is  only 
paid  to  getting  good  plants  with  good  roots.  They 
should  be  taken  up  in  October  and  potted  in  good 
leaf  mould  and  sand,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  or 
cool  greenhouse,  where  they  can  form  new  roots, 
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and  by  spring  are  fit  to  plant  out.  We  should  be 
glad  to  see  more  attention  paid  to  these  small 
shrubs  by  our  planters  and  lovers  of  choice  flowers, 
for  we  know  that  no  class  of  plants  are  more  desir¬ 
able  where  the  space  that  can  be  devoted  to  them 
is  small.  A  sandy  soil,  well  mixed  with  leaf  mould, 
is  suitable  for  growing  this  class  of  plants,  though 
it  is  found  that  the  Ling,  Trailing  Arbutus,  and  the 
early-flowering  Erica  carnea  do  well  in  sandy  soil 
without  leaf  mould.  We  have  often  heard  it  said 
that  our  climate  is  not  suited  to  growing  such 
plants,  but  from  an  experience  of  some  years  with 
them,  we  see  not  the  slightest  difficulty  if  proper 
care  is  given  at  the  start.  A  bed  of  these  Ericace- 
c us  plants  in  our  grounds  is  a  constant  source  of 
pleasure  during  the  whole  season,  as  there  is  scarce¬ 
ly  a  week  during  the  summer  that  some  varieties  of 
Erica,  Andromeda ,  or  Menziesia  are  not  in  bloom. 


The  Importance  of  a  Farm  Vineyard. 

The  great  increase  in  grape  culture  is  encourag¬ 
ing.  California  has  thousands  of  acres  in  vineyard, 
-and  nearly  all  the  European  varieties  of  grapes  are 
produced  in  the  greatest  perfection  and  abundance. 
Extensive  vineyards  have  been  planted  in  the  Ohio 
mid  Missouri  Valleys  and  in  favored  localities  in  the 
Northeastern  States.  New  varieties  have  been  or¬ 
iginated  and  widely  distributed,  that  are  hardy 
•enough  to  mature  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 
Our  large  cities  and  many  of  our  villages  along  the 
line  of  railroads  are  fairly  supplied  with  good 
.grapes  in  their  season  at  reasonable  prices.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  every  farmer  and  villager 
in  the  land  can  have  an  abundant  supply  of  this 
delicious  fruit  for  four  months  in  the  year,  for  the 
trouble  of  planting  and  caring  for  a  few  vines. 
Our  horticulturists  have  done  the  pioneer  work  of 
hybridizing,  and  originating  new  varieties  that  stand 
the  test  of  soil  and  climate  in  all  the  States.  And 
yet  California  is  the  only  State  where  the  grape 
may  he  said  to  be  fairly  popularized.  The  great 
mass  of  our  farming  population  do  not  enjoy  this 
luxury,  and  multitudes  a  little  remote  from  mar¬ 
ket  towns  are  only  acquainted  with  our  wild  varie¬ 
ties.  The  grape  ought  to  be  as  widely  disseminated 
as  the  apple,  and  there  is  no  good  reason  why  it 
should  not  he.  The  large  vineyards  can  supply 
our  city  population,  but  to  supply  the  agricultural 
districts,  grapes  must  be  grown  at  home.  This 
can  be  done,  at  so  small  cost,  that  no  man  who 
owns  a  home  with  a  half  acre  01  land  has  any  apol¬ 
ogy  for  depriving-  his  family  of  grapes.  An  eighth 
of  an  acre  in  vines  will  supply  a  family  and  leave 
a  surplus  to  sell.  Any  well-drained  land  that  will 
produce  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  may  be 
■expected  to  produce  good  grapes.  Well-prepared 
borders,  with  a  good  supply  of  bones,  are  desirable, 
but  by  no  means  essential.  A  dressing  of  wood 
ashes  is  an  excellent  fertilizer,  but  any  manure 
good  for  corn  will  be  good  for  the  vines.  The  vari¬ 
eties  which  do  well  under  the  greatest  variety  of 
•circumstances,  and  bear  neglect  best,  are  such  as 
the  Concord,  the  Hartford  Prolific,  and  the  Ives 
Seedling.  There  are  grapes  of  much  better  quality 
than  these,  but  they  are  good  enough  to  suit  the 
popular  taste,  and  are  hardy.  They  can  be  relied 
upon  to  bear  fruit  every  season  in  generous  quan¬ 
tity  The  Ives  has  a  thick  skin  and  is  particularly 
■desirable  to  pack  in  boxes  for  winter  use.  They 
have  been  for  years  before  the  public,  are  thor¬ 
oughly  tested,  and  can  be  furnished  very  cheaply 
by  any  nurseryman.  A  cheap  trellis  of  chestnut 
posts  and  wire  will  be  all  the  support  they  need, 
A  four-months’  supply  of  grapes  will  promote 
health  in  the  family,  save  doctors’  bills,  and  prove 
ran  important  part  of  the  food  supply.  W.  C. 

[Feeling  the  importance  of  the  grape  vine  upon 
the  farm,  we  gave,  in  1878,  a  series  of  articles 
headed  “  One  Grape  Vine,”  in  which  directions  for 
planting,  etc.,  were  presented  at  considerable 
length.  These  articles,  judging  from  the  many 
letters  they  called  forth,  met  the  wants  of  a  large 
•class  The  matter  of  pruning  the  vine  was  thor¬ 
oughly  explained  with  illustrations  in  the  April 
number  of  the  present  year,  to  which  the  interest¬ 
ed  reader  should  turn  for  hints  on  this  important 
part  of  the  work  of  the  farm  vineyard. — Ed.] 


The  Corn  Smut  ( Ustilago  maydis.) 

The  Smut  in  Indian  corn,  which  has  long  been  an 
annoyance  to  farmers,  is  a  fungus,  and  therefore  a 
minute  parasitic  plant,  which,  instead  of  growing 
from  the  soil  and  elaborating  its  own  food,  vegetates 
in  the  growing  tissue  of  the  corn  plant,  and  robs  it  of 
its  nourishment.  It  is  difficult  for  any  one  to  tell, 


Fig.  1.— A  BADLY  SMUTTED  EAR. 


owing  to  its  minuteness,  just  when  and  where  the 
smut  plant  begins  its  growth  upon  the  corn — it 
may  he  that  the  spores,  or  seeds,  of  the  parasite 
are  clinging  to  the  grains  of  corn  and  are  planted 
with  them.  As  the  moving  air  is  known  to  be 
constantly  carrying  invisible  fungus  germs  from 
one  place  to  another,  it  is  more  probable  that  they 
first  reach  the  corn  plant  in  this  way,  and  enter  it 
by  germinating  upon  the  surface  and  sending  the 
stance  of  the  stem  and 
leaves.  After  growing 
for  a  time,  the  parasite 
prepares  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  a  new  crop 
of  spores,  by  means  of 
which  the  smut  plant 
is  perpetuated.  This  it 
does  by  first  accumu¬ 
lating  a  mass  of 
threads  in  certain  fa¬ 
vorite  portions  of  the 
plant,  usually  the 
young  grains  of  grow¬ 
ing  corn.  At  first  the 
affected  grains  are  no¬ 
ticed  of  unusual  size, 
followed  shortly  by  a 
darkening  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  together  with  a 
constant  increase  in 
size,  until  at  last  the 
grain  has  assumed  large 
dimensions,  is  soft 
throughout,  and  made 
up  almost  entirely  of 
a  sticky  mass  of  black 
spores.  Figure  1  shows 
an  ear,  the  grains  of 
which  have  been  thus 
transformed  by  the  in¬ 
festing  smut  plant.  On 
account  of  the  ears  of 
corn  being  covered 
with  husks,  the  early 
stages  of  the  smut 
are  not  seen,  and  the 
first  that  is  observed  is  the  black,  worthless  mass 
that  is  the  final  stage  of  the  parasite.  In  fig.  3  an 
ear  is  shown  in  which  but  a  few  scattered  grains 
are  smutted,  and  the  difference  in  their  size  and 
shape  is  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  normal  ones 


around  them.  The  production  of  spores  is  not 
entirely  confined  to  the  grains,  but  they  frequently 
make  their  appearance  in  the  male  flowers  situated 
at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  and  composing  what  is  com¬ 
monly  known  as  the  tassel.  A  portion  of  a  tassel 
thus  affected  is  shown  in  fig.  2.  A  few  of  the  small, 
dark-brown  spores,  which  make  up  the  mass  of 
smut,  are  shown  in  fig.  4,  and  are  magnified  about 
five  hundred  times.  The  number  of  spores  that  a 
single  smutted  ear  will 
produce  is  almost  be¬ 
yond  computation.  Corn 
Smut  is  injurious  to  ani¬ 
mals  if  eaten  by  them 
to  any  considerable  ex¬ 
tent  ;  it  acts  both  as  a 
poison  and  mechanical 
irritant.  Moist  seasons 
are  peculiarly  favorable 
to  the  development  of 
the  Smut  plant — there¬ 
fore  it  is  much  more 
common  one  season 
than  another.  If  the 
Smut  plant  enters  the 
growing  corn  through 
the  seed  with  which  it 
has  been  planted,  a 
treatment  like  that  used 
for  seed  wheat  to  pre¬ 
vent  Rust  may  be  of 
value  in  preventing  its 
occurrence.  This  is  to 
wet  the  corn  beflbre 
sowing  with  a  solution 
of  Sulphate  of  Copper 
(blue  vitriol,  and  dry 
it  with  lime.  The  best 
way  to  rid  a  field  of  this 
pest  is  to  pass  through 
it  as  soon  as  fhe  smut¬ 
ted  ears  appear  and  F‘g-  3.— partly  smutted 
gather  and  burn  them.  EAK‘ 

This  both  keeps  the  smut  from  the  live  stock  and 
prevents  it  from  shedding  broadcast  the  millions 
of  spores.  Other  kinds  of  grains 
are  infested  by  fungi  and  have 
their  shape  and  properties  changed 
even  more  than  in  case  of  the 
corn.  Thus  the  Ergot  or  “  Spur¬ 
red  Rye  ”  is  the  grain  of  the  rye 
greatly  distorted  by  the  growth 
of  the  parasitic  fungus,  producing  a  much  more 
poisonous  substance  than  the  common  corn  smut. 

- - - 

Handy  Home-Made  Garden  Tools. 

BY  J.  L.  TOWNSEND. 

Garden  Trowel. — In  but  few  country  places 
can  a  gardener’s  outfit  be  purchased,  and  after 
waiting  in  vain  for  our  hardware  stores  to  offer 
garden  trowels  for  sale,  my  next  expedient  was  to 
make  one.  Selecting  a  piece  of  an  old  steel  shovel 


blade  from  the  “eaten  all”  of  our  village  black¬ 
smith  shop,  I  soon  produced  a  blade  which  was 
supplied  with  a  shank  by  the  blacksmith,  while  I 
turned  a  hard-wood  handle  for  it  on  my  foot  lathe. 

Transplanting  Dibble. — He  who  keeps  a  box 
of  odds  and  ends,  will  find  that  many  a  useful  tool 
can  be  fashioned  from  the  broken  parts  of  others. 
Needing  a  garden  dibble,  I  resorted  to  my  box  of 
iron  old  and  found  a  shank  from  a  broken  hoe.  I 
cut  off  the  small  piece  of  the  hoe  blade,  straight¬ 
ened  the  shank  and  pointed  it,  and  inserting  a 
neatly  turned  wooden  handle  with  a  rather  large 
head,  I  secured  for  my  work  a  very  handy  tool. 


Fig.  4. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


Home-Made  Picture  Frames. 


(BY  CABBIE  CLOVBRNOOK.) 

“We  girls  ”  at  home  have,  as  the  dealers  say,  made 
a  specialty  of  frames.  We  took  some  plain  molding 
that  had  done  duty  on  an  old-fashioned  door-casing, 
had  it  measured  and  sawed  into  shape,  and  with 
the  help  of  a  single  sheet  of  dark  pebbled  paper, 
and  one-half  sheet  of  gilt,  made  a  frame  that,  I 
think,  no  one  has  suspected  is  not  really  rosewood 
and  gilt.  We  have  paid  homage  to  the  white,  short- 
lived  beauty  of  frames  of  parched  corn,  and  the 
long  list  of  odd  and  rustic  devices  that  we  have 
seen  in  print,  or  been 
shown  us  by  friends, 
but  none  of  us  had 
thought  it  possible 
that  any  beauty  could 
be  hidden  in  coarse 
brown  wrapping  pa¬ 
per.  First,  a  frame 
of  suitable  size  and 
width  for  the  picture 
selected  must  be  cut 
from  stiff  pasteboard, 
figure  1,  taking  care 
to  have  it  perfectly 
true.  An  old  box- 
cover  will  answer  the 
purpose  very  well.  If 
you  have  never  seen 
brown  paper  well 
Fig.l. — the  back  of  frame,  varnished,  it  may  be 
best  to  select  several  bits  of  different  color 
and  texture,  and  apply  two  good  coats  of 
varnish,  then  you  can  easily  decide  which  should 
he  used  for  the  frame ;  that  of  medium  thickness 
and  stiffness  is  best.  Cut  out  squares,  of  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  size,  figure  2,  fold  with  the 
fingers,  first  from  corner  to  corner,  then  double 
again  upon  the  remaining  comer,  making  a  triangle 
of  four  thickuesses  of  paper,  figure  3.  Sew  these 
small  triangles  on  the  outer  edge  of  the  frame,  and 
also  on  the  inner,  letting  the  points  reach  out  be¬ 
yond  the  edge,  and  also  overlap  so  that  the  middle 
of  the  base  of  the  first 
will  be  touched  by  the 
lower  point  of  its  next 
neighbor.  Continue  to 
sew  rows  on  the  frame 
from  each  edge  until  the 
bases  of  the  triangles 
meet  in  the  middle  of 
the  frame,  remember¬ 
ing  to  have  the  outer  Fig.  2. — method  of  fold- 
points  of  the  second  ING  THE  PAPER- 
row  fall  over  the  opening  between  the  points  of  the 
first  row.  When  the  frame  is  filled,  if  its  sides  are 
straight,  a  narrow  strip  of  paper,  with  edges 
folded  in — laid  over  the  bases — will  finish  it  neatly 
as  shown  in  figure  4.  I  ought  to  have  mentioned 
at  first  that  loops  of  strong  tape  should  be  sewed 
on  the  back  for  convenience  in  hanging,  which  car. 
best  be  done  before  the  front  of  the  frame  is  made. 
If  the  frame  is  oval.in  shape,  a  strip  would  not  lie 
smoothly  ;  and  squares,  like  the  first  used,  but 
folded  to  retain  their  first  shape,  one-fourth  the 
size  when  finished,  are  laid  on  over  the  bases, 
overlapping  each  other.  Some  may  think  them 
prettier  for  any  shape  of  frame,  than  the  strip. 
When  well  varnished  it  is  completed.  Thin  soft 
corn  husks  can  be  used  in  the  place  of  paper,  in 
their  natural  color  or  dyed. 

Another  style  of  paper  frame,  which  I  like  better 
than  the  first,  is  made  by  cutting  strips  of  paper, 
one  inch  wide,  and  one-half  inch 
longer  than  twice  the  width  of  the 
frame  measured  in  an  exact  diago¬ 
nal.  Fold  the  whole  strip  so  as  to 
halve  the  width,  find  the  middle 
in  length,  fold  a  point  in  such  a 
way  that  the  equal  arms  shall  be  sides  of  a  right 
angle,  as  shown  in  figure  5.  When  enough  of  the 
pieces  are  prepared,  they  will  be  managed  more 


Fig.  3. 


easily  by  commencing  the  frame  half  way  down 
the  side.  Sew  the  first  by  the  point  a  little  over 
the  outer  edge  of  the  frame  ;  fasten  the  second  so 
that  the  arms  shall  be  parallel  with  the  first,  that 
which  lies  on  one  side  should  have  the  arm  placed 
under  that  of  the  first,  that  on  the  other  side  should 
be  over  the  other  arm  of  the  first,  as  shown  in  fig.  6. 
When  all  are  sewed  on — interlaced  like  basketwork 
—fasten  the  ends  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  frame, 


Fig.  4. — PORTION  OF  FRAME. 


trim  evenly,  and  finish  by  a  narrow  strip  of  the 
same  or  of  gilt  when  the  frame  is  dry,  from  var¬ 
nishing.  The  corners  of  the  frame  will  be  improved 
by  a  rosette  of  points  to  hide  the  irregularity. 
Figure  7  shows  such  a  frame  complete.  If  oval, 
the  basket-work  can  easily 
be  carried  around  the 
frame,  but  some  other 
finishing  will  be  Deeded 
for  the  inner  edge  —  an 
oval  of  gilt  paper  cut  in 
tiny  points  is  as  pretty  as 
anything  I  can  suggest. 

If  preferred,  half  the 
strips  can  be  of  light  pa¬ 
per,  the  others  dark,  when 
interlaced  they  will  look  well,  but  I  prefer  the  dark, 
that,  when  finished,  is  almost  the  colorof  rosewood. 


5. — THE  PAPER  FOLDED. 


Home  Topics. 


BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

A  Fashion  Note. 

I  don’t  pay  much  attention  to  the  fashions.  There 
is  such  a  variety  of  patterns,  both  old  and  new,  the 
old  coming  new  again,  “as  round  and  round  we 
run,”  that  no  woman  can  tell  what  is  the  “very 
latest  style,”  unless  she  “gives  her  mind  to  it  ”  to 
a  degrading  extent.  Amid  the  conflicting  reports 
I  hear  at  last  one  announcement  that  gives  me 
pleasure  :  “  Simplicity  is  elegance  now l"  Indeed  ! 
When  was  elegance  anything  else  ?  Here  we  are  all 
bunched  and  upholstered  and  tied  back,  with  ruffles 
and  shirrs,  and  pleatings,  and  pipings,  all  over  us, 
in  dutiful  obedience  to  Fashion’s  behests,  and  now 
— “simplicity  is  elegance  !”  Here  are  our  best  silks 
and  satins  all  cut  up  and  shirred,  and  plaited  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions,  and  it  is  no  easy  matter  when  the 
eye  is  wearied,  and  the  taste  nauseated  with  fussi¬ 
ness  upon  fussiness,  to  get  rid  of  our  ruffles  and 
plaitings,  and  straighten  and  press  out  the  slashed 
and  shirred  goods — into  elegant  simplicity. 

I  knew  it  would  come  to  this— though  after  all 
I  doubt  whether  it  has  really  come  ;  an  era  of  sim¬ 
plicity  in  dress,  a  little  rest  from  the  long  reign  of 
“  fuss  and  feathers.”  It  cannot  have  come  to  stay, 
for  woman  is  not  yet  sufficiently  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  the  reason  and  use  of  clothing,  and  the  first 
principles  of  beauty  and  art.  The  earliest,  or  bar¬ 
baric,  idea  of  dress  was  mere  ornamentation — paint 
and  feathers,  and  tinselry  ;  and  woman  has  not  out¬ 
grown  it.  Thousands  of  women  individually  know 


Fig.  6.— PORTION  OF  FRAME. 


and  keenly  feel  how  disgraceful  and  degrading  this 
is,  and  they  wear  clothes  which  they  emphatically 
condemn  as  uncomfortable,  inconvenient,  and  ugly. 
They  conform  to  the  changing  fashions,  avoiding 
the  most  glaring  outrages,  because  singularity  in 
dress,  without  great  wealth  or  beauty  to  back  it,  is 
social  martyrdom,  affecting  not  their  own  happiness 


alone,  but  the  comfort  of  their  friends.  Few  of  us 
are  as  independent,  in  this  respect,  as  we  might  be. 
Most  of  us  could  wear  fewer  ruffles  and  furbelows,, 
without  any  loss  of  self-respect,  or  of  the  esteem 
of  the  community  at  large.  We  might  all  help  to' 
create  the  public  opinion,  that  good  comfortable 
and  serviceable  fabrics  are  more  important  than  pret¬ 
ty  trimmings,  and  that  comfort  and  convenience  of 
clothing  are  essential  to  genuine  beauty  and  grace. 

A  Fashion  for  Mothers  to  Keep. 

The  warm,  colored,  outside  drawers  for  little  girls, 
ought  not  to  be  given  up.  Many  still  wear  them,, 
but  I  think  they  are  less  common  than  they  were  a 
few  years  ago.  Woolen  under-drawers  reaching  to. 
the  ankles  are  necessary  for  girls  and  women  in 
winter.  These  being  the  real  “  under-clothing,”  it 
is  hardly  reasonable  to  put  white  cotton  drawers 
over  them — the  same  as  are  worn  next  the  body  in 
summer.  For  warmth  and  protection,  strong,, 
colored,  woolen  cloth  is  the  best  that  can  be  found. 
Being  an  outer  garment  in  reality  it  seldom  needs 
washing,  and  to  most  mothers  this  "is  a  recom¬ 
mendation.  Fastened  with  a  band  below  the  knee, 
the  dress  skirt  will  usually  conceal  the  drawers,, 
and  when  exposed  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  modesty. 
It  is  such  a  serious  task  to  keep  the  long  merino 
stockings  darned  on  the  knees,  that  I  think  we  do 
well  to  encourage  a  style  of  dressing  the  lower 
limbs,  that  relieves  us  from  this  needless  labor. 
The  banded  drawers,  being  loose  over  the  knee,  are 
not  so  easily  worn  through,  and  are  more  easily 
mended.  Please,  fashion  makers,  consider  well 
these  very  important  things  for  the  sake  of  all 
poor  and  overworked  mothers  and  their  children. 
Make  the  fashions  graceful  and  pretty,  and  teach 
us  by  precept  and  pattern  that  “  simplicity  is  ele¬ 
gance!”  Let  us,  who  have  the  fashions  to  follow, 
hold  fast  that  which  is  good — among  other  things, 
the  colored  winter  drawers  for  our  children. 

Childrens’  Brains. 

I  have  been  looking  over,  with  interest,  one 
of  the  series  of  American  Health  Primers,  on 
“Brain  Work  and  Overwork.”  One  thing  that  in¬ 
terested  me  was,  what  I  found  incidentally  about 
the  nourishing  of  childrens’  brains.  It  has  long 


Fig.  7.— THE  FRAME  COMPLETE. 


seemed  to  me  that  children  are  often  stunted  and 
defrauded  mentally  by  their  unhealthy  ways  of 
living.  Pure  air,  good  food,  and  drink,  plenty  of 
sleep  and  recreation,  and  healthy  modes  of  mental 
activity,  are  all  essential  to  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  the  brain.  It  is  sometimes  the 
ease  that  the  child’s  food  contains  too  little  nourish¬ 
ment  to  supply  the  needs  of  both  body  and  brain, 
and  one  or  the  other  is  enfeebled  as  the  result  of 
this  deficiency.  Sometimes  the  food  supplied  taxes 
the  digestive  organs  so  greatly  as  to  make  mental 
labor  almost  impossible,  and  the  child  is  dull  and 
slow  to  learn.  This  may  be  one  result  of  munching 
confectionary  and  indulging  in  rich  cake  and  pastry. 
I  know  of  children  who  are  habitually  fed  with 
rich  food  and  confectionary,  but  who  have  such 
good  constitutions  and  so  active  an  out-door  life  in 
pure  air  that  they  contrive  to  grow  and  keep  from 
actual  sickness  most  of  the  time  ;  but  when  they 
go  to  school  they  make  very  little  progress,  and  are 
a  constant  trial  to  their  teachers.  When  I  hear 
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about  this  from  the  teachers,  or  know  of  the  severe 
sicknesses  that  sometimes  cause  their  removal  from 
.school,  I  always  wish  I  could  change  their  diet.  If 
to  this  lack  of  good  nourishment  be  added,  as  is 
■often  the  ease,  habitual  exposure  to  cold  during 
•cold  weather,  from  lack  of  sufficient  clothing,  the 
■case  is  still  worse  for  the  growing  brain,  as  well  as 
for  the  growing  body.  Vitality,  which  should  be 
spent  upon  growth  and  repair,  is  unduly  drawn 
upon  to  keep  up  the  necessary  warmth  of  the 
body.  When  the  surface  of  the  body  is  not 
kept  at  a  proper  temperature  either  by  the  at¬ 
mosphere  or  by  warm  clothing,  or  by  both,  the 
-circulation  of  the  blood  is  disturbed,  and  nervous 
force  or  vitality  is  drawn  from  some  internal  organs, 
which  are  weakened  thereby,  and  perhaps  become 
permanently  diseased  in  consequence.  It  seems  to 
me  a  great  piece  of  cruelty  to  send  children  to 
school  poorly  fed  and  insufficiently  clothed,  so  that 
the  poor  body  is  constantly  uneasy  in  some  way 
and  unwilling  to  give  the  brain  a  fair  chance  to  do 
the  work  required.  To  such  a  child  the  tasks  of 
school  seem  hard  and  distasteful,  and  if  it  is  forced 
to  do  them  under  such  conditions,  it  is  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  health  of  both  brain  and  body. 

Pure  air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  best  con¬ 
ditions — pure  air  all  of  the  time,  night  and  day,  in¬ 
doors  and  out.  The  blood  is  the  building  material 
of  the  whole  body,  brain  and  all,  and  this  is  made 
of  our  food,  good  blood  or  poor,  according  to  the 
food  and  drink  we  take,  and  in  proportion  as  it  is 
cleansed  by  pure  air  at  every  breath  taken  into  the 
lungs.  Exercise  of  any  organ  is  necessary  to  its 
best  development,  but  there  is  more  danger,  under 
present  educational  systems,  of  over-working  the 
brains  of  children  than  of  under-working  them. 
Teachers  sometimes  sneer  at  this  idea.  “  If  you 
could  see,”  they  say,  “  how  lazy  the  pupils  are,  how 
little  work  it  is  possible  to  get  from  most  of  them, 
by  our  best  endeavors,  you  would  see  that  it  is  the 
teachers  who  are  over-worked,  instead  of  the  pu¬ 
pils.”  Yes,  I  do  see,  and  I  most  heartily  pity  the 
teachers.  The  children  at  school  seldom  do  an  un¬ 
reasonable  amount  of  work,  provided  they  were  in 
any  fit  condition  to  work  at  all,  which  most  of  them 
are  not.  And  what  can  the  poor  teachers  do  ?  Few 
of  them  are  intelligent  enough  to  know  what  is  the 
matter,  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  many  of  the  teachers 
are  in  the  same  predicament  as  the  pupils — incapa¬ 
ble  of  doing  their  best  work  because  of  impure 
air,  bad  food,  stimulating  drink,  improper  cloth¬ 
ing,  late  hours,  too  little  wholesome  sleep,  and  a  re- 
.  suiting  bad  condition  of  the  improperly  kept  brain. 

There  is  a  deal  of  talk  nowadays,  on  both  sides  of 
the  ocean,  about  our  systems  of  education.  Every 
body  sees  that  on  the  whole  children  are  not  edu¬ 
cated  as  we  could  wish.  It  is  my  belief  that  the 
parents  need  exhortation  and  reproof  more  than 
any  other  class.  They  must  send  their  children  to 
.the  school  in  a  much  better  condition. 

v  Keep  the  Little  Folks  Healthy, 

:and  nature  alone  will  do  the  work  to  a  surprising 
^extent.  That  is  to  say,  she  alone  will  do  better 
-work  for  a  healthy  child  who  has  a  good  home  than 
-all  your  educational  systems  put  together  can  do 
for  a  sickly  child  with  poor  home  influences.  Let 
'these  healthy  children  grow  up  to  be  healthy  teach¬ 
ers  and  parents,  and  this  muddle  about  education 
will  clear  itself  up.  Healthy  children  love  to  learn. 
Knowledge  is  the  natural  food  of  the  mind,  and 
they  crave  it.  They  do  not  always  like  to  “  sit  on 
a  bench  and  say  ‘  A,’  ”  but  they  want  to  know  about 
everything,  and  healthy  teachers  and  parents  love 
to  answer  the  questions  they  ask.  At  present  it  is 
a  common  thing  for  both  teachers  and  pupils  to  be 
over-worked,  and  to  have  to  leave  school  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  brain  rest.  Sometimes  the  breakdown  is 
sudden,  but  the  worst  cases  often  come  about  60 
gradually  as  scarcely  to  seem  like  breakdowns  until 
the  work  of  exhaustion  is  so  complete  as  to  be  al¬ 
most  hopeless.  These  cases  take  a  long  time  for 
recovery,  and  sometimes  entire  recovery  is  impos- 
sible.  It  is  a  wicked  thing  for  parents  to  be  care¬ 
less  of  their  children’s  rights  in  this  respect. 
When  the  whole  of  life  is  a  school,  and  education 
is  never  finished,  how  foolish  to  be  in  haste ;  for 
here  especially  “haste  makes  waste.”  A  tired  brain 


should  be  thoroughly  rested  by  each  night’s  sleep 
and  nourished  by  each  day’s  food  and  air.  If  this 
is  not  the  case,  it  becomes  gradually  impoverished. 
If  this  takes  place  while  the  brain  is  still  growing, 
or  in  youth,  the  case  is  very  sad.  This  furnishes 
a  satisfactory  explanation  to  the  many  cases  that 
we  know  of  early  precocity  and  mature  stupidity. 

Staining:  the  Book-Case. 

Our  book-case  is  made  of  plain  pine.  When  it 
was  made  we  could  not  afford  glass  doors,  nor 
paint,  nor  varnish.  The  grain  of  the  pine  was  very 
pretty,  but  it  became  a  serious  trouble  to  keep  it 
clean.  Now  we  have  stained  it  with  good  success, 
I  think ;  and  next  week  I  think  we  will  add  a  little 
varnish.  But  I  am  pleased  with  the  staining,  and 
I  will  tell  how  it  was  done.  I  said  I  would  do  it 
myself,  and  I  looked  up  a  recipe.  It  said,  “  use 
tobacco,”  but  like  little  Robert  Reed, 

“I’ll  never  use  tobacco,  no  !” 

I  haven’t  a  kettle  that  I  could  defile  by  boiling 
up  tobacco  in  it,  so  we  must  have  something  else. 
The  painter,  near,  furnished  a  stain  made  of  burnt 
umber  and  some  mixing  material.  I  know  there 
was  turpentine  in  it,  and  I  think  there  was  oil.  I 
know  there  was  before  we  got  through  with  it.  It 
seemed  simply  a  thin  paint,  and  as  it  covered  up 
the  grain  of  the  wood  (we  tried  it  first  on  a  pine 
box) ;  I  didn’t  like  it.  The  painter  furnished  a  fluid 
(seemingly  turpentine)  to  thin  it,  but  even  then  it 
failed  to  show  the  pretty  grain  of  the  pine.  I  wet 
a  cloth  in  kerosene  and  rubbed  off  the  stain,  and 
lo  !  1  had  just  what  I  wanted.  We  quickly  colored 
our  book-case,  and  it  looks  as  much  like  black- 
walnut  as  any  stained  wood  I  ever  have  seen. 


A  Neat  and  Easily  Made  Lamp  Mat. 

A  lady  friend  favors  us  with  a  sample  of  a  paper 
Lamp  Mat,  from  which  the  accompanying  engrav¬ 
ings  are  made.  The  con¬ 
struction  of  this  household 
ornament  is  very  simple. 
Any  kind  or  quality  of  thin 
paper  may  be  used  ;  the  one 
in  question  is  made  from  an 
ordinary  newspaper,  but  a 
more  showy  mat  would 
doubtless  result  from  using 
a  pleasing  shade  of  paper, 
or  even  four  well  chosen 
colors — the  number  of  strips 
in  the  mat.  A  single  strip  is 
shown  in  fig.  1,  and  con¬ 
sists  of  a  piece  of  paper, 
nearly  a  foot  in  length — 
this  will  depend  somewhat 
Fig.  1.  stkip  or  paper.  on  t  |le  size  0f  the  mat  de¬ 
sired.  Each  of  these  strips  of  paper  is  folded 
smoothly  so  as  to  be  of  six  or  eight  thicknesses,  and 
as  wide  as  one  half  of  the  required  width  of  the 
smooth  inner  portion  of  the  mat.  The  ends  of  the 


Fig.  2. — THE  LAMP  MAT  COMPLETE. 


strip  are  cut  with  scissors  into  uniformly  fine 
shreds,  leaving  a  portion  in  the  center  twice  as 
long  as  wide.  The  four  strips,  thus  prepared,  are 
then  placed  together,  in  the  form  of  a  square,  one 


end  above  and  the  other  below  its  neighbors,  and 
stitched  in  place  by  a  fine  thread.  In  this  way  the 
ends  of  the  four  strips  make  an  entire  border  to 
the  mat,  consisting  of  the  long  fringe  of  the  finely 
cut  ends  of  the  paper  as  shown  in  fig.  2.  The  cut¬ 
ting  of  the  fringes  is  the  hardest  part,  as  it  must 
be  done  with  care  that  the  shreds  are  straight  and 
uniform  in  thickness.  The  whole  work  can  be  made 
in  an  hour,  and  with  a  slight  outlay  for  pretty 
colored  papers,  a  useful  and  ornamental  mat  can  be 
cheaply  and  quickly  provided  for  the  lamp. 


A  Handy,  Hanging  Match  Holder. 

Our  little  match-holder  that  hangs  below  the  oil 
chamber  of  the  student 
lamp,  is  one  of  the  ap¬ 
preciated  conveniences 
of  the  household.  In 
fact,  we  have  one  for 
each  large  lamp,  and 
wherever  the  lamp  goes, 
the  matches  are  there 
ready  to  be  used  in  light¬ 
ing  it.  The  latest  comer, 
the  neatest,  and  “the 
one  for  the  parlor” — 
we  use  it  for  the  sitting- 
room — is  made  with  an 
egg-shell  for  the  cup 
and  is  covered  with 
worsted,  and  decorated 
as  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  A 
wide  range  for  the  ex¬ 
ercise  of  taste  is  allow¬ 
ed  in  the  construction  of 
this  little  convenience. 

The  cup  may  be  of  tin 
or  china,  and  the  cover¬ 
ing  of  Bristol  board 
with  initials,  or  the  word 
matches  worked  on — 

but,  to  our  notion,  this 
,  ,  .  .  ,  ,,  . ,  A  LAMP  MATCH  HOLDER, 

latter  is  not  called  for; 

in  this  age  and  country  matches  are  known  by  all. 


Decorations  for  Humble  Homes. 

To  such  as  would  gladly  make  their  plain  parlors 
a  little  more  attractive,  and  whose  walls  must  go 
unadorned,  if  they  cannot  manufacture  ornaments 
themselves,  the  following  hints  will  be  acceptable. 

Statuary. — Doubtless  some  of  your  readers  have 
old-fashioned  Plaster  of  Paris  mantel  ornaments 
that  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  were  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  all  of  the  members  of  the  family,  but  which, 
long  ago,  stained  and  faded  by  time,  were  consigned 
to  the  garret.  Some  of  these  may  be  converted 
into  very  pretty  “  bronzes  ”  by  the  application  of 
bronze  shoe-dressing.  Those  that  are  gaudily 
painted  in  red,  blue,  and  green  cannot  be  bronzed 
in  this  manner,  as  the  color  would  not  be  uniform. 
Of  course,  none  of  them  will  rival  Rogers’  Statuary 
in  elegance,  but  to  eyes  unskilled  in  such  matters, 
the  deception  might  not  be  noticed,  and  very  few 
would  ever  recognize  old  friends  under  such  a  guise. 

A  Rustic  Cornucopia. — If  you  are  making  a 
wall-basket  as  a  receptacle  for  dried  grasses,  grain 
heads,  etc.,  do  not  cover  it  with  wall  paper,  but  try 
to  give  it  a  rustic  look  in  harmony  with  its  contents. 
Cut  a  three-cornered  piece  of  card-board ;  lap  two 
edges  and  tack  them  together  with  needle  and 
thread,  making  a  long  horn.  Trim  the  top  off  with 
scissors,  so  that  the  back  is  pointed  upwards  and 
the  front  curves  downwards  three  or  four  inches 
lower  than  the  back.  Cover  and  line  it  by  pasting 
on  brown  wrapping-paper.  Then  cut  strips  of  the 
same  paper  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide,  and  fold 
them  into  what  children  call  “cat-stairs.”  Tack 
these  closely  together  around  the  horn,  beginning 
at  the  curved  top,  being  careful  to  preserve  the 
same  curve  all  the  way  to  the  point.  Gradually  cut 
the  strips  narrower,  as  they  should  not  be  more 
than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  wide,  to  go  on  neatly 
at  the  point.  Finish  with  a  coat  of  varnish,  and 
have  a  neat,  lasting  ornament  for  your  wall.  E.  K.  B. 
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The  Boctor’s  Talks. 

An  old  negro,  it  has  been  said,  replied  when  asked : 
which  is  of  the  most  value  to  man,  the  sun  or  the  moon  ? 
“  Why  I  de  moon,  caise  it  shines  ob  de  night  1  ”  Like 
the  colored  man  many  of  us  are  apt  to  forget  the  value  of 
blessings  when  they  come  to  us  regularly  and  silently  as 
does  the  light  of  day  from  the  sun.  The  day  is  day  because 
the  great  orb  of  light  and  heat,  situated  so  far  away  in 

space,  makes  it 
so.  And  tiie  moon 
which  in  its  ful¬ 
ness  lights  up  the 
night  does  it  with 
rays  which  are 
borrowed  from 
the  sun.  Moon¬ 
shine  is  sunshine, 
and  may  be  ex¬ 
plained  in  much 
the  same  way  that 
the  mischief-lov¬ 
ing  boy  makes 
the  bright  sun  to 
shine  in  his  class¬ 
mates  eyes  across 
the  schoolroom, 
by  means  of  a 
small  looking 
glass  or  a  bright  piece  of  tin.  The  sun  shines  on  the  tin 
and  the  light  is  changed  in  its  course,  and  can  be  di¬ 
rected  this  or  that  way  by  turning  the  tin. 

In  like  manner  the  sun,  after  it  has  gone  down  out  of  our 
sight,  shines  on  the  great  face  of  the  moon,  and  the  rays 
of  light  are  changed  in  their  course,  and  some  of  them 
fall  upon  the  earth  and  make  the  pleasant  moonshine  or 
moonlight.  The  sun  then  gives  us  both  the  light  by  day, 
and  the  light  by  night.  We  must  not  therefore  think  any 
the  less  of  the  moon,  because  were  it  not  in  the  heavens, 
we  should  have  no  pleasant  moonlight  nights.  Besides 
giving  us  light  and  heat  the  sun  does  a  great  many  other 
things ;  or  I  should  say,  because  it  gives  us  light  and 
heat  it  is  able  to  do  much  for  us  that  may  at  first  sight 
seem  to  have  no  relation  to  the  sunshine. 

THE  SUN  IS  THE  SOURCE  OP  OUR  WATER-POWER. 

But  what  is  Water-Power  ?  a  thousand  readers  may  ask. 
It  is  the  force  exerted  by  falling  or  rising  water— running 
water  is  falling  water.  You  have  been  told  in  previous 
Talks  that  all  bodies  fall  because  acted  upon  by  the  force 
called  Gravitation,  and  from  this  you  might  conclude  that 
water-power  was  due  entirely  to  gravitation.  What  is 
water  doing  or  trying  to  do  when  it  falls?  It  is  trying  its 
best  to  get  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  the  center  of  the 
action  of  gravitation,  and  comes  to  rest  only  when  it  can¬ 
not  get  any  nearer  that  center.  But  why  does  not  all  the 
water  soon  come  to  a  state  of  rest?  It  is  here  that  the  sun 
comes  in,  it  making  the  rain  to  fall  and  the  rivers  to  run. 
The  warm  rays  of  the  sun,  shining  on  sea  and  land, 


silently  change  the  water  into  vapor  and  lift  it  up  into 
the  clouds,  or  rather  lift  it  up  and  clouds  are  made  out 
of  it,  which  after  a  time  give  up  the  water,  and  it  falls  on 
hill  and  plain  as  rain.  The  rain  fills  the  spring,  away  up 
on  the  mountain,  and  feeds  the  brook  as  it  flows  down  the 
valley,  turning  here  a  mill,  and  there  a  factory,  until  it, 
joined  by  other  streams,  becomes  a  river  and  flows  on  to 
the  ocean.  The  sun  makes  the  rivers  run,  and  the  run¬ 
ning  rivers  give  us  much  of  our  best  water-power. 


SOME  DIFFERENT  KINDS  OF  WATER-WHEELS. 

The  power  that  is  in  falling  water  is  applied  to  various 
uses  by  means  of  water-wheels,  which  are  turned  by  the 
stream,  and  these  wheels  turn  other  wheels  in  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  the  mill  or  factory,  and  thus  the  grain  is 
ground  or  the  cloth  made.  These  water-wheels  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  are  either  those  that  turn  “  over  and 
over”  or  vertical  wheels,  or  horizontal,  which  turn  “round 
and  round.”  Of  the  vertical  ones  there  are  three  kinds, 
the  over-shot  the  under-shot  and  the  breast-wheel.  In  the 
over-shot  the  stream  of  water  falls  into  “buckets”  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  and  acts  principally  by  the  weight  of  the 
water.  An  over-shot  wheel  is  shown  in  fig.  1,  where  it 
will  be  seen  that  one  side  of  the  wheel  is  made  much 
heavier  than  the  other  by  the  water,  and  that  side  is  con¬ 
stantly  made  to  go  dwu,  when  the  water  flows  out,  while 
fresh  buckets  are  filled  at  the  top  and  the  wheel  is  kept  in 
motion.  In  the  second  kind  of  vertical  wheels  the  stream 
strikes  against  the  boards  or  paddles  at  the  bottom,  and 
acts  entirely  by  the  force  of  the  current.  This  kind  of 
water  wheel  is  placed  directly  in  a  running  stream  where 
the  current  is  swift  enough,  otherwise  a  dam,  and  a  “race 
way”  is  provided,  with  sufficient  fall  to  give  the  required 
force.  In  figure  2  is  shown  an  under-shot  wheel,  used 
for  raising  water.  The  running  stream  turns  the  wheel,  to 
which  a  number  of  cups  or  buckets  are  attached,  and  are 
carried  up  and  emptied  into  a  trough  as  the  wheel  re¬ 
volves.  In  the  third  kind,  the  breast-wheel,  the  water 
rushes  against  the  side  of  the  wheel,  fig.  3,  about  midway 
between  the  top  and  bottom,  and  the  work  is  done  by  a 
combined  force  of  the  flowing  water  and  its  weight  when 
falling.  The  under-shot  wheel  is  the  one  most  commonly 


made  by  children  in  their  play  in  the  little  streams  in 
spring  time.  The  over-shot,  for  the  same  amount  of 
water  flowing,  is  the  most  powerful  of  the  three.  The 
horizontal  or  turbine  wheels,  those  that  go  “  round 
and  round,”  must  be  treated  at  another  time. 

SEALS  AND  THEIR  WAYS. 

Did  many  of  my  young  readers  ever  see  any  Seals  ? 
Yes,  doubtless,  a  good  many  of  you.  The  showmen 
sometimes  have  one  in  their  travelling  menagerie  ;  and 
many  of  the  larger  cities,  as  Philadelphia  with  its  Zoo, 
and  Central  Park  in  New  York,  have  Seals, 
and  their  cousins — the  Walrns,  Sea  Lion, 
etc.,  on  exhibition.  A  few  weeks  ago  the 
writer  was  out  in  a  boat  in  Boston  Bay — 
“down  the  Bay” — as  they  call  it  at  the 
“Hub,”  and  what  did  he  see  but  a  lot  of 
seals  !  The  first  ones  that  I  saw  were  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance  away,  and  were  upon 
some  low  rocks  just  above  the  water.  With 
the  aid  of  a  spy-glass  they  could  be  distinct¬ 
ly  seen,  and  were  at  play,  having  a  real  good 
time.  Those  of  you  who  have  not  seen  these 
strange- looking  sea  animals,  will  get  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  how  they  look  from  the  picture 
here  given  of  one,  which  is  very  common  in 
Greenland  and  the  other  cold  regions  of  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  common  seal,  the  one  I 
saw,  when  full  grown,  is  about  six  feet  in 
length,  brownish  on  the  back  and  yellowish 
below.  The  head  is  much  like  that  of  a  dog, 
and  the  voice  also  like  that  of  a  dog — a  sort 
of  a  bark.  The  seal  can  close  his  ears  and 
nostrils  water-tight,  which  it  does  when  it 
dives,  and  remains  under  the  water  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  or  so.  The  seal  has  four 
legs,  but  they  are  odd-shaped  ones,  and  not 
of  much  good  for  travelling  on  land.  A  seal 
on  land  is  very  awkward.  They  are  easily 
tamed,  are  docile,  and  can  be  taught  many  things,  as  to 
to  sit  erect,  bow,  kiss  the  hand,  shoulder  a  gun,  shake 
hands  (1),  turn  a  hand  organ,  and  many  such  other  amus¬ 
ing  things.  Seals  are  very  valuable  for  tbeir  skins,  also 
for  the  oil  which  they  furnish.  The  Esquimaux  live 
very  largely  upon  the  seals,  which  they  catch  in  great 
numbers  in  their  cold,  northern  homes.  It  is  told — and 
with  good' reason  for  believing  it— that  a  fisherman  on 
the  coast  of  France  acquired  the  knack  of  calling  the 


Fig.  2. — AN  UNDER-SHOT  WHEEL  FOR  RAISING  WATER. 


the  young  seals  to  the  side  of  his  fishing  boat.  “  One  of 
them  so  small  and  plump  in  its  baby  sealskin,  and  large 
wondering  eyes,  templed  him  to  steal  it  from  its  mother, 
and  take  it  home  to  his  children  to  raise  as  a  household 
pet.  In  course  of  time  the  young  seal  was  weaned  from 
the  nursing  bottle  and  placed  on  a  diet  of  young  herrings. 
This  seal  became  greatly  attached  to  all  members  of  the 
family,  particularly  the  children,  aud  would  show 


Fig.  4. — A  GREENLAND  SEAL. 


great  distress  when  not  allowed  to  go  with  them  in  their 
boats.  He  always  accompanied  his  master  when  tending 
the  herring  weirs,  either  swimming  alongside  the  boat, 
or  sitting  upright  on  one  of  the  seats.  It  would  lie  for 
hours  stretched  out  under  the  kitchen  stove.  On  warm 
sunny  days  it  would  swim  off  to  the  neighboring  ledges 
of  rocks,  and  mix  with  its  friendly  relatives,  returning  at 
evening  to  have  a  romp  with  the  children  in  the  water.” 


©>«r  I»mz.*1o-HSox. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  28  letters : 

My  5,  18, 16,  11,  is  one  of  Cowper’s  poems. 

My  17,  6.  19,  20,  is  a  means  of  security. 

My  26,  27,  8,  12,  follows  the  sun. 

My  5,  13,  11,  15,  20,  is  a  fish. 

My  1,  11,  21,  25,  17,  10,  is  a  deadly  conflict. 

My  3,  2,  4,  14,  is  obtained  on  Broadway  for  five  cents. 

My  9,  22,  28,  23,  24,  is  in  every  blacksmith  shop. 

My  whole  is  a  proverb.  Goody  Two  Shoes. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters : 

My  8,  9,  2,  10,  11,  is  what  an  elephant  is. 

My  3,  16.  17,  18,  is  a  title. 

My  13,  2,  17, 18, 19,  are  what  dogs  and  rattlesnakes  have.  _ 
My  15,  4,  1,  is  a  sort  of  margin. 

My  1,  7.  2,  5,  is  an  article  of  food. 

My  19,  6,  12,  14,  sometimes  kills  things. 

My  whole  is  excellent  advice.  Eddie  G.  W. 

CONCEALED  ANIMALS. 

1.  Do  you  admire  that  statue  of  Rogers  ? 

2.  I  think  that  tub  a  trifle  too  small. 

3.  I  would  rather  have  a  larger  one. 

4.  Let  me  know,  briefly,  what  you  do  want. 

5.  Jim,  are  all  the  doors  locked? 

6.  Did  you  ever  probe  a  ripe  watermelon? 

7.  Yes,  with  a  real  sharp  knife. 

8.  Tell  the  farmer  to  bring  oats  and  hay. 

9.  Lend  me  your  knife,  Will,  I  only  want  it  for  a 
minute. 

10.  Jones  lost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

11.  I  was  able  to  give  him  a  little  help. 

12.  You  always  do  good  if  you  can. 

METAGRAM. 

Find  a  word  of  five  letters,  from  which  make  ten 
nouns,  six  verbs,  an  adverb,  and  a  preposition. 

ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Second  credit. 

2.  Give  a  net. 

3.  Decent  shrews. 

4.  O  Tom  spent  pen 

5.  Do  rub  seven. 


6.  O  yes  1  grunt. 

7.  Saul  got  lace. 

8.  Sha’n’t  miss  tape. 

9.  Ruin  at  last. 

10.  Dive  at  tunnel. 


POSITIVES  AND  COMPARATIVES. 

1.  The  bark  of  a  tree  ;  one  who  puts  sharp  points  on 
a  horse’s  shoe. 

2.  A  parting  visit ;  a  great  power. 

3.  A  willow  twig;  to  dry  up. 

4.  To  walk  ;  to  wound  with  a  horn. 

5.  A  disease  ;  a  place  for  food. 

6.  Exalted  ;  to  bribe. 

7.  Need;  varnish.  Bessie. 

SCATTERED  SQUARE. 

( Explained  in  the  August  number ,  page  318.) 

O  black  are  the  clouds, 

I  fear  it  will  rain  ; 

Let  us  stay  near  the  house 
Till  the  stars  shine  again. 

DIAMOND. 

1.  Found  in  a  church.  5.  Uproars. 

2.  A  title.  6.  What  we  all  do. 

3.  A  girl’s  nickname.  7.  Part  of  a  cherry. 

4.  A  study.  xeryion. 

CROSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  laughter  but  not  in  joy, 

My  next  is  in  youngster  but  not  in  boy, 

My  third  is  in  letter  but  not  in  book. 

My  fourth  is  is  river  but  not  in  brook, 

My  fifth  is  in  lantern  but  not  in  light, 

My  sixth  is  in  scuffle  but  not  in  fight, 

My  seventh  is  in  narrow  but  not  in  thin, 

My  eighth  is  in  brandy  but  not  in  gin, 

My  ninth  is  in  market  but  not  in  shop. 

My  tenth  is  in  dandy  but  not  in  fop  : 

My  whole  is  where  the  children  love  to  play, 

Aud  sportive  pass  the  merry  hours  away.  Eitie. 
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TRANSPOSITIONS. 

(Pill  the  blanks  in  each  sentence  with  the  same  letters 

transposed— e.  g.  The - began  to - very  strangely  — 

Ans.  The  cat  began  to  act  very  strangely.) 

1.  She  said  she  could  not  sew  the  carpet  because  there 

was  such  a - of - . 

2.  I  heard  the  lamb - under  the - . 

3.  From  the  fruit  store  she  brought  home- — -and — — . 

4.  You  had  better  buy  articles  at - with  great - . 

5.  - is  just  the  opposite  of - . 

6.  Do  not  go  into  the - if  there  is  any - of  your  tak¬ 
ing  cold.  Tne  old - is  out  there. 

7.  1  would  not - them  from  earning  their - , 

TRANSPOSED  FLOWER  GARDEN. 


1.  Chay  hint. 

2.  Fun  cat  tyd. 

3.  Gon  ten  time. 

4.  Haste  Tym. 

5.  Limar  dog. 


6.  Mobin  luce. 

7.  Tin  place. 

8.  Peat  ewes. 

9.  Tom  fret  gone. 

10.  Viper  Suricy.  Isola. 

CHARADE. 


No.  1.  My  first  denotes  one,' 

My  next  weighs  a  ton, 

Third— vowel  and  semivowel, 

Fourth — where  millions  dwell  : 

Now  join  these  things  and  find  the  name, 

Of  dignitary,  high  in  fame, 

Judge,  lordship,  majesty  or  sage, 

Perhaps  philosopher  of  the  age.  Galaxy. 


DECAPITATIONS. 


1.  Behead  what  we  find  in  almost  every  house,  and  leave 
a  woman’s  “  crown  of  glory behead  the  latter,  and  leave 
a  daily  need. 

2.  Behead  one  fish  and  leave  two  others. 

3.  Behead  a  character  known  in  music,  and  leave  the 
instrument  upon  which  it  might  be  played. 

4.  Behead  a  bird  and  leave  a  suitor. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  SEPTEMBER  NUMBER. 

Cross-word.— Hebdomadal. 

Anagrams.— 1.  Biographical.  3.  Bricklayers.  3.  Dia¬ 
monds.  4.  Archdeacon.  5.  Vouchsafed.  6.  Enumerate.  7. 
Imperialist.  8.  Benignant.  9.  Undertaking.  10.  Unanswer¬ 
able 

Transitions.— 1.  June :  dune,  done,  dole,  doll,  dull,  duly, 
July.  2.  Two:  too,  ton,  son,  sin,  six.  3.  Came:  cane,  wane, 
want,  went.  4.  Mine  :  fine,  find,  fond,  bond.  5.  Pool :  poll, 
toll,  tall,  tale,  take,  lake.  6.  Book:  hook,  hoot,  soot,  slot, 
slat,  slay,  play. 

Positives  and  Comparatives.— 1.  Halve,  Havre.  2.  Tape, 
taper.  3.  Ye,  year.  4.  Bap,  wrapper.  5.  Pill,  pillar.  6.  Great, 
grater 

Decapitations.— Gone,  one.  2.  Gasp,  asp.  8.  Meat,  eat. 

Numerical  Enigma.— Consider  well,  then  decide  posi¬ 
tively. 


Double  Acrostic. 


Charades.— 1.  Castanet.  2. 


Ivanhoe—Marmion. 
I-  dio  -  M 
V—  est  —A 
A—  ste  — R 
N-  y  -M 
H—  ayt  —I 
O-  li  -O 
E— nsig  — N 


Subordinate. 

Pictoria  Anagram  Prov¬ 
erb.—"  Two  of  a  trade  can 
never  agree."  Items:  One, 
tea,  rat,  grave,  deer,  fan,  and 
cow. 


The  Doctor’s  Correspondence. 

"A  CANARY  BIRD  CHANGED  INTO  A  SNAKE.” 

A  correspondent,  “G.  W.  R.,”  writes  under  the  above 
startling  heading  that:  “A  few  days  ago,  a  family  in 
Nicholas  County,  Ky.,  returned  to  their  house  after  some 
hours  absence,  found  a  snake  in  the  cage  where  they  had 
left  a  canary.  It  had  crept  into  the  cage,  dined  on  canary 
'an  naturel,’  and  was  unable  to  retreat  between  the 
wires.  This  individual  could  not  lay  claim  to  the  com¬ 
mon  wisdom  of  serpents.  It  was  called  a  house  snake. 
That  fine  meal  was  its  last.” 

INSECT  EAT  INSECT. 

Yesterday’s  mail  brought  us  a  little  wooden  box,  in 
which  there  was  the  remains  of  a  large, green  “worm” 
(Tomato-worm),  having  what  looked  to  be  a  lot  of  small 
white  eggs  all  over  its  back.  It  was  these  “eggs,”  doubt¬ 
less,  that  led  the  boy,  large  or  small  (men  are  boys  of  a 
larger  growth)  to  send  the  worm.  It  is  not  the  first 
time  that  this  same  kind  of  worm  and  its  “  eggs  ”  has 
been  brought  to  my  notice.  Recently  a  man  came  to  me 
out  of  his  tomato  patch  with  one  in  his  hand,  and  a  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  the  “  eggs.”  The  last  time  I  called  at  the  fhmily 
drug  store,  the  clerk  showed  me  “a  great  curiosity.”  It 


Illustrated  Rebus  No.  480.— A  piece  of  good 
news  to  many,  concerning  a  character  in  the  Bible. 


was  a  “great,  green  worm,  with  its  eggs  all  over  its  back.” 
The  man  of  pills  and  powders  had  gone  farther  than  some 
of  the  others,  in  stating  that  the  white,  oval  bodies, 
which  stood  on  end  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  Tomato- 
worm  were  the  eggs  of  the  worm  that  was  bearing  them. 
The  engraving  here  given  shows  the  worm  with  its 
curious  load.  In  the  first  place :  Can  the  white  “eggs” 
be  those  of  the  “  worm  ?”  The 
story  of  the  changes  through, 
which  many  insects  pass  in 
their  growth  has  been  fre¬ 
quently  told,  but  it  will  bear  a 
brief  statement  here.  In  the 
growth  of  the  Tomato-worm, 
for  example,  there  is  the  egg 
which  hatches  into  the  larva ,  or 
“  worm  ”  state.  From  the  larva 
state  the  insect  passes  into 
the  pupa,  where,  unlike  the 
“worm,”  it  is  inactive,  and  does 
not  eat.  Out  of  the  pupa,  the 
mature,  or  perfect  insect  de¬ 
velops,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Tomato-worm  it  is  a  beautiful 
moth.  It  is  the  perfect  insect, 
or  last  stage  from  the  egg,  that 
lays  the  eggs,  and  the  circle  is 
completed.  It  is  thus  plain  that 
the  green  “  worm  ”  did  not  lay 
the  “  eggs  ”  which  it  carries  on 
its  back.  But  where  did  they 
come  from?  All  insects  do  not  live  on  plants  ;  some,  yes, 
many  live  on  animals,  and  some  make  their  home  within 
the  bodies  of  other  insects.  Our  enemy,  the  Tomato- 
worm,  has  its  insect  enemies.  A  minute,  fly-like  insect, 
with  a  sharp  probe,  pushes  a  nnmher  of  its  eggs  into  the 
caterpillar’s  body  when  it  is  quite  young.  These  eggs 
hatch,  and  the  larvce  from  them  feed  upon  the  substance 
of  the  Tomato-worm.  This  may  be  one  reason  why  the 


THE  TOMATO-WORM — WITH  “  EGGS.: 


Tomato-worm  ate  so  much  of  the  Tomato  vines,  he  hav¬ 
ing  so  many  mouths  to  feed.  When  these  little  “  worms  ” 
of  the  fly  were  ready  to  go  into  their  pupa,  or  resting 
state,  they  made  their  way  to  the  surface  and  spun,  each 
for  itself,  a  pretty  white  oval  cocoon,  which  was  fastened 
by  one  end  to  the  back  of  the  Tomato-worm.  Doubtless, 
in  many  cases,  the  infesting  worms  kill  the  large  green 
ones  upon  which  they  feed,  and  are  thus  beneficial,  our 
friends — because  enemies  to  one  of  our  enemies. 


Alligators  anti  Their  Ways. 

Worcester’s  Dictionary  says :  “  The  Alligator  of  North 
America  is  a  formidable  and  ferocious  creature,  prodigi¬ 
ously  strong,  and  sometimes  attaining  the  length  of 
eighteen  feet.”  What  a  list  of  long  words  to  tell  us 
what  the  Alligator  is  1  But  as  long  words  are  in  order, 
let  us  give  the  scientific  name  of  this  formidable,  fero¬ 
cious  and  prodigious  animal,  which  is,  Alligator  Missis- 
sippiensis.  (The  name  has  i’s  (eyes)  enough  for  three  alli¬ 
gators).  From  the  long  tail  end  of  the  name  it  might  be 
supposed  that  this  animal  had  something  to  do  with  the 
Mississippi  River,  and  such  is  the  case;  its  muddy  banks 
and  sluggish  waters  are  its  native  haunts.  One  of  the 
leading  features  of  the  alligator  is  its  mouth,  it  being 
very  large,  extending  far  behind  the  eyes,  and  furnished 
in  each  jaw  with  a  single  row  of  teeth,  all  of  different 
sizes,  standing  apart  from  each  other.  The  mouth  is 
evidently  made  for  taking  food,  and  that  in  large  pieces. 
The  alligator  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having 
a  good  appetite,  and,  when  full  grown  and  pretty  hungry, 
will  not  object  to  a  man  for  a  meal.  Some  one  has  re¬ 
marked  that  the  alligator  has  a  very  “  open  counte¬ 
nance,”  and  from  what  we  have  seen  of  them  we  are  of  the 
same  opinion.  After  the  head  comes  the  long  tail — 
with  a  body  on  four  short  legs  between— and  is  the  part 
which  is  the  most  used  when  swimming.  For  travelling 
on  land,  the  heavy  tail  is  of  little  or  no  use,  and  had  bet¬ 
ter  be  off;  but  then,  it  is  handy  as  a  weapon  of  defence 
in  times  of  danger.  Alligators  take  no  food  in  the 
winter,  and  this  may  account  in  part  for  their  great  appe¬ 
tite  during  summer.  While  going  without  food  they  bury 
themselves  in  the  mud  ot  the  river.  In  the  spring  the 
alligator  lays  fifty  to  sixty  eggs,  about  the  size  of  those 
of  the  goose,  which  they  cover  with  sand,  and  leave  to 
hatch  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  though  the  mother  does  not 
go  far  away.  When  the  young  alligators  come  from  the 
shell  they  are  about  six  inches  long ;  and,  like  ducks, 
take  at  once  to  the  water.  Little  alligators  are  frequently 
caught  and  kept  as  pets.  The  engraving  above  was  made 
from  a  photograph  of  one  thus  employed.  He  stood  very 


well  to  have  his  picture  taken.  Persons  who  go  South  to 
spend  the  winter  frequently  bring  a  young  alligator  with 
them  on  their  return  in  the  spring,  and  it  is  not  an  un¬ 
common  thing  to  find  one  or  more,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  length,  sporting  in  the  water  tank  of  a  gentle¬ 
man’s  plant  house,  or  even  basking  on  the  sunny  slope  of 
a  pond  in  the  garden.  While  young  they  are  harmless. 


and  covered  as  they  are  with  shiny  plates  or  scales,  are 
interesting  animals  ;  perhaps  doubly  so,  when  one  knows 
the  hideous  aspect,  disgusting  habits,  abominable  smell, 
etc.,  of  the  full  grown  ones  in  the  wild  state.  There  are 
instances  on  record  where  these  “  pets”  have  escaped  from 
their  confinement  and  turned  up  in  places  least  looked 
for,  and  at  times  when  they  were  not  expected  ;  in  fact, 
have  done  harm  by  biting  infants  and  children.  An  alli¬ 
gator  that  has  reached  any  great  age  is  not  to  be  trusted. 
A  safe  alligator  is  a  dead  one,  and  we  do  not  care  much 
for  them  even  then.  It  is  told  for  a  truth  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  South,  in  the  home  of  the  alligator,  they 
hunt  them,  using  yonng  negroes  for  bait.  The  colored 
lad  is  sent  into  the  water,  and  when  the  “  formidable, 
ferocious  creature,  prodigionsly  strong,”  takes  after  him, 
he  (the  alligator,  not  the  hoy)  is  shot  in  the  eye  by  a  bul¬ 
let,  by  a  marksman  concealed  in  the  bushes  on  the  hank. 
For  our  part  we  do  not  envy  the  iad— attractive  as  he 
may  he  to  the  alligators  upon  his  track. 


A  Strange  Way  to  Set  ©nt  an  ©r. 
chard. 

The  boys  and  girls  are  constantly  asking  me  to  answer 
all  sorts  of  questions.  The  last  one  is  that  which  relates 
to  the  strange  way  in  which  the  trees  were  set  in  an 
orchard.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  apple,  or 
pear,  or  cherry  trees,  as  far  as  that  goes  it  does  not  make 
any  difference.  The  story  runs  something  like  this  :  An 
old  country  Squire  planted  a  number  of  trees  when  his 
son  was  born,  and  on  the  twenty-seventh  birth-day  of  the 
young  man,  there  was  a  tree  for  every  year,  and  yet  these 
twenty-seven  trees  were  standing  in  ten  rows— with  six 
trees  in  each  row,  or  six  times  ten,  which  makes  sixty— 
the  age  of  the  father.  The  great  question  with  the 
children  is :  How  did  he  set  the  trees  ?  It  is  certain  that 
each  tree  must  count  in  more  than  one  row,  and  must  be 
so  placed  that  the  rows  always  contain  six  trees,  no  more 
and  no  less.  I  have  found  out  the  way  and  can  best  ex¬ 
plain  it  by  the  diagram  which  is  here  given.  The  trees 
are  set  in  a  triangular-shaped  orchard,  and  very  irregu¬ 
larly  as  regards  the  distance  between  them.  The  dotted 


lines  show  the  rows,  five  of  which  run  out  from  A,  and 
the  same  number  in  like  manner  from  the  corner  B.  No 
further  explanation  is  needed  than  that  which  the  dia¬ 
gram  gives.  It  can  not  be  recommended  as  an  econom¬ 
ical  method  of  setting  an  orchard  ;  but  if,  like  the  Squire, 
yon  have  only  twenty-seven  trees,  and  want  ten  rows, 
with  six  in  a  row,  there  is  no  other  way  to  set  them,  as 
ar  as  I  know  to  make  the  strange  orehard.  U.  H. 
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A  Lantern  to  Liig'ht  His  Way. 

There  is  something  frank  and  generous  in  the  very  ap¬ 
pearance  of  large,  well-formed,  deep-colored,  matured 
pumpkins.  They  have  not  the  delicate  bloom  upon  their 
cheeks  that  we  find  on  the  peach ;  they  do  not  hang  in 
graceful  clusters,  as  do  the  sweet  and  juicy  grapes, but  they 
have  an  important  place  to  fill  in  the  list  of  farmer’s  fruits. 
Though  coarse  and  unpleasant  to  the  taste  when  “  eaten 
from  the  vines”  (?)  the  pumpkin  is  not  beneath  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  boys  of  the  country.  Plant  no  pumpkin  seeds, 
and  let  no  vines  run  among  the  corn,  and  you  surely  take 
from  the  country  youth  a  source  of  autumn  pleasure  that 


jack-knife  with  some  dexterity.  George  and  I— whom 
you  may  remember  went  after  the  squirrels  and  fell  asleep 
in  the  woods— were  the  architects  of  the  “Lantern”  in 
question.  It  was  made  from  the  best  pumpkin  that  a 
ten-acre  field  of  corn  could  afford — it  was  not  the  largest, 
a,s  that  would  have  been  too  big,  and  we  could  not  have 
handled  it  so  well— but  was  of  fine  shape  and  had  a 
smooth  skin  and  a  thick  rind  that  made  it  valuable.  It 
was  made  with  no  great  care,  only  that  the  face  was  to 
be,  as  we  called  it,  “outlandish.”  We  wanted  it  to  be 
“  the  worst-looking  ‘  Lantern  ’  that  you  ever  saw.”  Well, 
I  guess  we  succeeded,  and  when  the  candle  was  put  in 
and  lighted,  its  face,  though  radiant  with  a  “  warmth  of 


footsteps  of  the  Morgan  horse.  How  funny  we  all  felt 
behind  that  barrel,  almost  holding  our  breaths  and  fearing 
it  might  be  some  one  else,  that  we  would  not  care  to  see, 
or  have  see  us.  But  everything  was  well  for  us,  and 
shortly  the  boy,  thoughtless  of  surrounding  preparations 
for  him,  and  possibly  deep  in  some  algebraic  problem, 
and  the  lazy  horse,  reached  the  point  opposite  us.  George 
wished  to  turn  the  “Lantern”  upon  him  just  before  he 
got  to  us,  but  that  would  not  have  done,  as  the  horse,  slow 
and  lazy  as  he  was,  might  have  wheeled  and  thrown  the 
young  rider.  All  we  wished  to  do  was  to  speed  him  on 
his  homeward  way.  We  threw  off  the  blindfold,  and  gave 
the  pumpkin  a  half  turn,  and — and — I  do  not  think  we 


HOW  THE  BOYS  WITH  THE  P  U  M  P  K  I  N  -  L  A  N  T  E  R  N  LIGHTED  THEIR  FRIEND  ON  HIS  WAY. 


nothing  else  can  replace.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  I 
now  refer  to  the  “Pumpkin  Lantern,” or  “Jack-Lan¬ 
tern,”  as  it  is  frequently  called.  What  boy  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  size  has  not  seen  one  of  these  truly  mirth- 
provoking  things  I  Yes!  What  boy  has  not  found  himself 
watching,  day  by  day,  some  early  pumpkin  which  he 
has  in  some  way  marked  for  his  own — and  a  little  later 
has  made  his  jack-knife  do  its  artistic  work  in  chiselling 
out  the  astonishing  mouth  with  its  double  row  of  notches  ! 
Who  has  not  rimmed  and  gouged  away  at  the  irregular 
eyes— and  by  removing  a  three-cornered  piece  of  the 
“  shell,”  made  the  organ  of  smell  ?  What  boy  has  not 
had  desperate  failures  in  trying  to  make  a  fine,  noble¬ 
looking  face,  or  perhaps  has  more  frequently  tried  to  imi¬ 
tate  rather  the  countenance  of  some  person  whom  he 
has  seen,  and  thought  peculiar  in  some  part  of  the  face. 
A  crooked  nose  is  often  exaggerated,  and  if  the  mouth 
is  large,  or  small,  it  can  be  easily  made  larger  or  smaller. 

I  do  not  remember  the  first  time  I  made  a  “Jack- 
Lantern,”  and  I  have  no  recollection  of  what  became  of  it 
after  it  was  made  ;  it  probably  was  a  sorry  imitation  of 
some  human  face  and  the  pumpkin  was  doubtless  a  small, 
green  one,  as  such  can  be  easier  cut,  and  earlier  in  the 
season.  Whatever  the  first  one  may  have  been,  I  remem¬ 
ber  one  that  “  we  boys  ” — it  was  a  partnership  concern- 
made  when  I  was  old  enough  to  own  and  handle  a  good 


expression,”  as  artists  might  say,  in  beauty  it  was  far 
inferior  to  that  of  a  wax  doll.  We  had  often  made  “  Lan¬ 
terns”  before,  and  had  frequently  shown  them  unexpect¬ 
edly  to  each  other,  and  made  them  call  on  the  older  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  household,  just  when  they  did  not  expect  a 
visitor  at  the  door — or  suddenly  let  the  bright-eyed,  great¬ 
mouthed  monster  glance  in  at  the  open  window  when  all 
else  was  darkness  within  and  without. 

Now,  we  did  not  have  any  dislike  to  neighbor  Morgan’s 
oldest  boy ;  he  was  “  one  of  us  ”  on  many  a  play  day ;  but 
as  things  were  arranged,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  “Jack- 
Lantern  ”  which  George  and  I  had  made.  The  Morgan 
boy  attended  school  at  the  village  academy — we  didn’t — 
and  went  to  and  from  home  on  horseback.  We  knew 
about  the  lime  he  returned,  and  the  thought  struck  us — 
I  do  not  recollect  which  was  struck  first — that  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  the  Morgan  boy,  to  stir  him  and  his 
horse  up  a  little,  as  he  (the  boy)  was  altogether  too  slow  on 
his  way  home, thus  avoiding  some  chores  that  would  other¬ 
wise  naturally  fall  to  him.  The  “  Lantern  ”  was  too 
heavy  for  us  to  hold  in  our  hands,  so  we  found  an  old 
barrel  near  by,  which  we  placed  upon  the  roadside — it 
was  already  dusk — and  rested  the  “Jack”  upon  it,  with 
its  face  toward  the  fence,  and  blindfolded  with  a  cloth. 
Soon  after  the  candle  had  got  to  burning  nicely,  and  the 
darkness  had  settled  upon  all  things,  we  heard  the  slow 


shouted,  but  it  may  be  we  did,  but  the  Morgan  boy  had 
something  to  say,  and  as  for  the  horse — he  was  busy  with 
his  legs,  and  more  so  than  he  had  been  for  many  a  day. 
The  surprise  was  not  great  euough  to  frighten  the  boy 
off  of  his  horse,  as  it  might  have  done,  and  we  are  glad  it 
did  not;  but  it  gave  new  life  to  the  burden-bearing  ani¬ 
mal  that  did  not  die  out  until  the  rider  was  carried  to  the 
horse’s  stable  door.  I  picked  up  the  fallen  hat,  and 
trotted  on  far  behind,  and  took  it  to  its  owner  ;  it  giving 
me  an  opportunity  to  tell  him  that  nothing  mean  was  in¬ 
tended-only  a  little  fun— just  wanted  to  light  him  home, 
as  it  were,  for  the  night  was  a  dark  one.  The  Morgan 
boy  was  invited  to  our  house  on  the  next  Saturday,  and 
we  all  hands  talked  the  matter  over,  and  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  might  have  been  much  worse.  Re¬ 
volving  lights  along  the  sea  coast  are  now  frequently 
used  to  keep  vessels  from  running  into  danger;  but  a 
revolving  “  Jack-Lantern  ’’—one  that  turns  upon  a  bar¬ 
rel  head,  in  the  hands  of  mischivous  boys,  even 
though  they  are  all  in  fun,  when  used  to  light  up  a  safe 
place  in  a  common  road,  may  in  itself  be  the  source  of 
anything  than  safety.  Having  had  the  experience,  I  give 
it,  with  the  accompanying  engraving,  sketched  from 
memory,  not  to  encourage  the  young  readers  to  do  the 
same,  but  rather  to  show  them  in  a  pleasant  way,  at  least 
one  thing  that  had  better  be  left  undone.  Uncle  Hal. 
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PLANT 

HYACINTHS, 

TULIPS, 

CROCUS 

FOR  SPRING  FL0WER& 

h M  FTa’1*™pS,'tat!°"s  of  300,000  Bulbs  are  now  at 
hand.  I  offer  Hyacinths  at  $8,  $10  and  $12  per  hundred- 
pel'  hundj'ed ;  Crocus  at  50  cents,  $1  and 
Jr  per  mindi  ed ;  or  any  number  at  same  price.  With  liberal 

fogu°e  of  varieties6  quantltles’  Send  for  our  <0-page  Cata- 

18  Hawley  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


PORTRAITS 


Oldest  and  Largest  Photo-Copying  and  Portrait 
House  in  America.  Every  Agenun  this  business  should 
send  for  our  i\ew  Price  Lists.  We  haw  something  new 
at  very  low  prices.  10  first-class  Artists  wanted. 
TEN  EYCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  IV,  Y.,  or 

56  Washington  St,,  Chicago,  Ills. 
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Western  Immigration. 

Those  energetic  farmers  who  contemplate  making  a 
■change  from  the  hard  drudgery  and  incessant  labor  on  a 
sterile  farm  in  the  Eastern  or  Middle  States,  to  the  broad, 
rich  lands  of  the  West,  where,  by  the  same  energy, 
lighter  labor,  and  less  care,  a  competency  can  be  secured 
in  a  few  years,  should  not  fail  to  consider  well  all  the 
conditions  and  advantages  offered  to  settlers  by  the  Land 
Department  of  the  Winona  and  St.  Peters  R.  R.  Co., 
which  offers  lands  in  the  very  center  of  the  Great  Wheat- 
growing  region  on  such  terms  that  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  .every  man.  These  lands  have  the  climate  and 
soil  for  all  kinds  of  grains,  while  they  are  traversed  in 
all  directions  by  railroads,  so  that  the  crops  can  be  easily 
and  cheaply  sent  to  market.  No  one  should  think  for  a 
moment  that  all  the  good  lands  have  been  taken  up- 
such  is  not  the  fact.  The  lands  now  offered  are  in  every 
respect  equal  to  any  that  have  been  settled  in  years  past. 
Terms,  conditions,  and  all  information  free  on  address¬ 
ing  Chas.  E.  Simmons,  Land  Com'r.,  Chicago,  HI. 


Visit  Beatty’s  Organ  Factory. 

The  Hon.  Daniel  F.  Beatty  extends  to  all  a  cordial  in¬ 
vitation  to  visit  his  organ  manufactory  at  Washington, 
N  J.  Those  of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  purchase 
■either  a  piano  or  organ  can  then  have  an  opportunity  to 
select  the  instrument  they  want  personally.  Besides,  it 
tis  a  treat  to  go  through  so  large  an  establishment  as  that 
-of  Mayor  Beatty’s.  He  has  made  a  wonderful  success  of 
.his  business,  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
'the  world.  Those  who  are  unable  to  vist  him  are  re- 
«qnested  to  send  for  his  Holiday  Newspaper,  sent  free. 
iRead  Mr.  Beatty’s  advertisement  on  second  cover  page. 

#5,0  O  ~0  ,  O  O  O  . 

The  American  Shoe  Tip  Co. 

WARBANT  <A,S.T,C;>  THEIR 

Black  TTp 

That  Is  now  so  extensively  worn  on  Children’s  Shoes. 

TO  WEAR  AS  LONG  AS  THE  METAL, 

"Which  was  introduced  by  them,  and  by  which  the  above 
amount  has  been  saved  to  parents  annually.  This  Black 
Tip  will  save  still  more,  as  besides  being  worn  on  the 
coarser  grades  it  is  worn  on  flue  and  costly  shoes  where 
the  Metal  Tip  on  account  of  its  looks  would  not  be  used. 

They  all  have  our  Trade  Mark  A.  8.  T.  Co.  stamped  on 
front  of  Tip. 

Parents  should  ASK  FOR  SHOES  with  this 
BEAUTIFUL,  BLACK  TIP 
on  them  when  purchasing  for  their  children. 


ASK  YOUR  WATCHMAKER  FOR 

AND  NOT 

_ _  WEAR  OUT. 

By  mail  30c.— AUTOMATIC  Eve  Glass  Holder,  by  ma 
25c.— Birch’s  Pat.  Key  Ring,  10c. — Circulars  free. 

J.  S-  BIRCH  &  CO.,  38  I)ey  St.,  N.  A 


BOYS’  CLOTHING 

Made  to  Order,  suitable  for 
any  from  four  to  nineteen 
years  of  age. 

Directions  for  measuring,  sain- 
pies  of  material*  styles  of  garments* 
with  prices*  sent  Tree  upon  applica* 
tion,  by  mall. 

PIECES  FOR  MENDING 
sent  with  each  suit.  A  great  saying 
ot  trouble  and  an  economical  way 
to  clothe  your  boys.  Address 

POOLE  &  DEVOE, 

54  and  56  Duane  St.,  N.  Y. 

Why  should  had  Books  he 

the  only  cheap  Books? 

The  STANDARD  SERIES  is  a  plan  for  the  publica- 
"tion  of  the  World’s  best  books  at  about  one-tentli  former 
1  prices.  43  Vols.  already  Issued :  as  “JOHN  PLOUGH¬ 
MAN’S  TALK,”  by  Spurgeon,  post-paid,  13  cts.  Send 
for  our  “Farmers  of  America"  Circular,  free. 

I.  K.  FUNK  &  CO„  10  Dey  St.,  N.  Y. 


Agents’ 


Circular 
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HARPER’S  PERIODICALS. 


HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  One  Year.. . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  One  Year... . 4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR,  One  Year . .  4  00 

HARPER’S  YOUNG  PEOPLE,  One  Year . 1  50 


00 


Harper's  Magazine ,  Weekly,  and  Bazar. 

Each  one  of  these  publications,  in  its  peculiar  field, 
has  no  superior  in  America  or  Europe.— A,  Y.  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

Each  is  pre-eminent  in  its  own  department.  They 
present  an  illustrated  history  of  the  world,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  an  assorted  library  of  fiction,  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  general  literature.—  N.  Y.  World. 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office 
Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  chance  of  loss. 


HARPER'S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  he 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 


Address  HAEPEE  &  BE0THEES, 
_ franklin  Square,  New  York, 


A  COMBINATION  OFFER, 


Harper’s  Magazine _ 

Harper’s  Weekly _ 

Harper’s  Bazar . . . 

|-  One 

Year... 

Harper’s  Magazine. ... 
Harper’s  Weekly _ 

j-  One 

Year... 

....  7 

Harper’s  Magazine. . . . 
Harper’s  Bazar _ 

j-  One 

Year... 

....  7 

Harper’s  Weekly _ 

Harper’s  Bazar _ 

j-  One 

Year.  _ . 

....  7 

A  Book  for  the  Million.  200  pages,  small  pocket  form, 
lust  what  every  farmer  and  every  miller  wants.  Has  over 
20,000  calculations,  giving  price  of  grain  in  bushels  and 
pounds  from  10  cents  to  $2.00  per  bushel,  shows  the  number 
of  bushels  and  pounds  there  are  in  different  kinds  of  grain 
from  32  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs. ;  Tables  of  Interest,  Wages,  Board, 
Hay  Table,  Plowing  Tables,  Cost  of  Pork,  Shrinkage  of 
Grain.  Business  Maxims,  Reckoner  Tables,  from  n  of  a  cent 
to  $1.50,  from  one  pound,  gallon,  or  yard,  to  500.  Miscellane¬ 
ous  Tables,  etc.  No  book  of  its  kind  and  price  contains 
so  many  useful  tables  for  the  farmer,  grain  dealer  and  others. 
Price  40  cts.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid  for 
price. 

G.  W.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


FUR  Seal  Sacques  re-dyed  best  manner,  darkest  shade, 
highest  lustre ;  lengthened  with  Seal,  Otter,  or  Beaver ; 
lined,  finished  complete.  E.  C.  Boughton,  5  Howard,  N.  Y. 


USEFUL 


ARTICLES 


fill  Receipt  of  a  3-Cent  Stamp  to  all  who 
mention  the  American  Agriculturist. 
LONDON  NEEDLE  CO., 

22,  24  &  26  4th  Ave.,  New  York. 


’THE 
AMERICAN  PIANO” 
AND 

‘Keystone 

Organs,” 
\]Oickihson 

A-  Co.-, 

8  W.Tlth  Street, 


fK}y  \S}». 

iano,  $290. 

P  II  knv  456.  N. 


rgan, 


H.WJ0HNS’ 

** asbestos w 

Liquid  Paints 

ARE 

Strictly  Pure  Ltaei-Oil  Paints 

OF  A  HIGHER  GRADE  THAN  HAVE  EVER  BEFORE 
BEEN  MANUFACTURED  FOR  STRUCTURAL 
PURPOSES. 

They  are  sold  by  United  States  Standard  gallon  measure, 
and  although  they  command  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
paints, 

A  Saving  of  25  to  33  per  cent 

of  customary  outlays  can  be  effected  by  their  use.'in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their 

Wonderful  Covering  Properties 

and  Superior  Durability, 

The  finest  and  most  extensive  structures  in  this  country 
are  painted  with  these  paints;  among  others,  the  U.  S. 
Capitol  at  Washington,  the  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad 
of  New  York,  etc. 

Samples  of  28  Newest  Shades 
for  Dwellings,  SENT  FREE  BY  MAIL.  BE  SURE  AND 
GET  THE  GENUINE,  which  are  manufactured  only  by 

H.  W.  JOHNS  M’F’C  CO., 

87  Malden  Lane,  New  York. 

In  proof  of  our  claims  we  refer  to  the  Editorial  Notice 
in  the  American  Agriculturist,  page  132,  April  number,  1879. 
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BEAUTIFUL  FLOWERS 

FOR 

Winter  and  Spring*. 

CHOICE  COLLECTIONS. 

HYACINTHS ,  CllOC US, 

TULIPS,  LILIES, 

NARCISSUS,  Ac. 

Our  beautifully  illustrated  Catalogue  of  ihe  above,  with 
full  direction*  for  culture,  to  which  is  added  a  list  of  Small 
Fruits— Winter  Flowering  Plants  for  house  culture.  Agri¬ 
cultural  seeds  and  Garden  Requisites— 72  pages,  mailed  to 
all  applicants. 

B.  K.  BLISS  &  SONS, 

P.  O.  Box  \o.  4129.  34  iisirclay  .St.,  New  Yorlc. 

Bulbous  Roots. 

Our  Neav  Autumn  Cataloarue 
of  DUTCH  BIJUBS,  PLANTS 
and  8M  AI.L,  Fill) IT!?,  Ueautl- 
fully  illustrated,  is  now  ready,  and 
will  be  mailed  to  all  applicants.  It 
contains  a  complete  list  and  repre¬ 
sents  a  large,  well-grown  and 
selected  stock.  Our  Flower  Seed 
List  will  be  found  replete  with  the 
be-t  strains  of  Primula,  Calceolaria, 
Pansy,  Smiiax,  Apple  Geranium, 
and  o'ther  Florist’s  Seeds  of  new 
crop. 

HENRY  A.  DREER,, 
Seedsman  and  1<  lorist, 

714  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 


Autumn 
Dutch  Bulbs. 

1880. 

Our  Illustrated, 
Descriptive.antl 
Priced  Cata¬ 
logue  of  Hya¬ 
cinths,  Tulips, 
Crocus.  Lili- 
ums,  etc.,  etc., 
for  autumn 
planting,  and 
winter  bloom¬ 
ing  plants,  sea¬ 
sonable  seeds, 
etc.,  will  be 
mailed  free  to 
all  applicants. 
Address  D.  M. 
FERRY  &  C0„ 
Detroit,  Mich. 


THE  mm  &  CONARD  GO’S 

BEAUTIFUL  EVEK-BLOOMING 


We  deliver  STRONG  POT  ROSES  for  Winter 
Bloom  and  Fall  Planting,  safely  by  mail,  at  all 
p  .st-offices.  Five  Splendid  Varieties,  your  choice, 
all  labeled,  for  Si  ?  12  for  $2 ;  19  for  S3 ;  26  for 
$ 1 !  35  for  $5 ;  75  for  $10 ;  100  for  $13.  Send 
for  our  New  Guide  to  Rose  Culture,  and 
choose  from  over  500  Finest  Sorts,  Our  Great 
Specialty  is  growing  and  distributing  Roses. 

THE  DINGEE  Sc  CONARD  CO., 

Rose-Growers,  West  Gkove,  Chester  Co.,  Pa. 


FOR  THE  HOUSE 

MY  BULB  AND  PLANT  CATALOGUE 

Containing  descriptions  of  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  Lilies,  and 
*11  Bulbs,  Plants  and  Seeds  for  Fall  Planting  in  the  Garden, 
and  for  Winter  Flowers  in  the  House— just  published  and 
sent  free  to  all.  Address, 

JAMES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

Few  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
•trawberries,  <tc.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs.  &c. 

DUTCH  BU  UBS.— Large  Importations  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  In  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beautiful 
Hot-house  plants,  Orchids,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  Winter 
flowering  plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz„  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 


to  applicants. 


SAUL,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GRAPE  VINES  ^ 

Send  postal  for  Descriptive  Price-List.  Prices  lower  than 
the  lowest.  All  stock  warranted  true  to  name.  EVERETT 
BROWN,  Bluff  Point,  Yates  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Eam,  is  the  rr«t  time  to  set  auu 
varieties  of  Small  Emits  in  the  South.  For  the  beat 
varieties  at  the  lowest  prices,  address 

STONE  LAKE  NURSERY,  Laporte,  Ind. 


BERRIES 


GRAPES  &  CURRANTS, 

superior  HI  *  MTC  of  all  the 
stock  of  iLiili  1  J  good 
old  and  choice  new  kinds. 

The  largest  collection  of  Strawberries  in 
the  U.  S.  Head-quarters  for  the  Cuth- 
bert  Raspberry.  5  New  White 
Grapes.  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
cultural  notes,  honest  descriptions  and 
fair  prices ,  FREE. 

J.  T.  LOVETT,  Little  Silver,  Mon  mouth  Co.  N«  Jo 


GUTHBERT 


RASPBERRY 

now  the  finest  in 
the  country, 
thrive*  admirably 
at  the  South  as 

_  ,  .  well  as  Norm. 

Fall  is  the  best  time  to  plant  all  the  Small  Fruits  and 
Grape  Vines.  In  large  quantity  and 
at  low  rate-,  with  very  liberal  offers,  g" 

Catalogue  free.  Address  #■  B* 
Cornwall-on-Hudson,NewYork.  ™  “  ■ 

BERRIES. 

QUEEN  of  the  MARKET 
and  CUTHBERT,  the  1  r- 
gest.  WELSH,  the  earliest 
Red  Raspberry.  10  Acres  Straw¬ 
berries  :  Mt.  Vernon.  Sliarulese, 
Warren,  Longfellow.  Kief- 
fer’s  Hybrid,  Blight- 
Proof  Pear.  "  40  Years'  Ex¬ 
perience  in  Pear  Growing,  tell¬ 
ing  how  to  avoid  the  Blight.” 
‘‘40  Years’  Among  Small  Fruits, 
telling  What  and  How  to  Plant.” 
Either  sent  by  mail  for  15  cts.; 
both  for  25  cts.  Catalogues  free. 
WM.  PARRY, 

Cinnaiiiinson,  N.  J. 


UN  QUINCE  and  the  NEW 

'  -  The  two  most  val-  7*  V 

"3  uable  fruits  of  re-  5? 
u-  cent  introduction.  "5> 

~  Form  a  club  in  your  ” 

=  neighborhood.  § 

3  Terms  Liberal,  ~ 

2. Address  fnrciro’lr 
g  F.  L.  PERRY,  -o 
Canandaigua,  N.Y.  -1 


ENNES 


KISSENA  NURSERIES. 

Japanese  Maples,  Rhododendrons,  Hardy  and  Green¬ 
house  Azaleas,  Camellias,  Roses,  Purple  Beech,  in  large 
quantities.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Vines. 
Price-lists  free. 

PARSONS  &  SONS  00.  (Limited), 

FLUSHING,  N.  Y. 


BY  MAIL. 

AH  the  Best  Varieties  of  Grape  Vines, 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Blackberry, 
Currant,  and  Gooseberry  Plants. 
Also  the  Largest  Establishment  in  the 
World  for  Thoroughbred  Poultry. 
Send  for  Catalogue. 

GEORGE  ,S.  .TOSSEI.YN,  Fredonla,  N.  Y. 

To  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and 
Dealers  la  Holiday  Goods. 

A  full  line  of  Bulbs,  Grasses,  Mosses, 
Pampas-plumes.  Immortelles,  Ghiss 
Shades,  Ferneries.  Imported  Wicker 
Baskets,  Bouquets  and  Baskets  of 
dried  natural  Flowers  ami  Grasses. 
Also  my  own  make  of  Straw  Baskets 
and  Rustic  Work.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Price  List.  .TAMES  KING, 
186  State  St..  Chicago.  Ill. 

_ OF  BER  RIES,  grown 

marketed  In  season  of  1880.  I  plant 
sell  from  the  same  Genuine  Stock. 

I  offer  over 

150  SORTS  OF  PLANTS,  VINES,  TREES,  &0„  AT 
LOWEST  CASH  RATES. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  fall  1880  and  spring  1881. 
Now  ready,  free.  Send  for  one.  Address, 

_ J.  S.  COIiUINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

Popping  Corn  Wanted 

J.  F.  FOLSOM,  98  Canal  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


74  nfiftffisoi 

9  Tfc  9  VF  VF  and  sell  from 


ONE  MILLION 

WINTER-FLOWERING 

Plants  •  Bulbs 

Circular  Free  on  Application. 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York.! 


TREES  and  VINES 

Plants  and  Bulbs 

BEST  IN  THE  MARKET*  CHEAP. 

Mailing*  a  specialty.  Safe  arrival  guaranteed.  Cata- 
loguefree  to  all.  27th  year.  15  greenhouses.  400  acres. 

STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

POT  GROWN.  BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 

A  Catalogue,  with  colored  plates,  free. 

STORKS,  HARRISON  A  CO.,  Painesville,  Lake  Co.,  0. 

Gregory’s  Seed  Catalogue 

To  those  who  wish  to  procure  their  seed  directly  front1 
the  grower,  1  offer  my  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  free. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

(Salisburia  Adiantifolia.) 

And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  In 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

RUMSON  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Red  Bank,  N.  J. 


800,000  NO.  1  PEACH  TREES. 

Over  eighty  varieties.  Among  which  can  be  found  kinds 
suited  to  all  sections,  including  all  the  new  and  old  standard 
sorts.  Also  300,000  Apple  Trees,  200,000  of  them  extra  long- 
keeping  varieties,  adapted  to  Southern  planting  or  wherever 
long-keeping  apples  are  desirable.  Also  the  two  Celebrated 
Seedlings  of  the  Chinese  Sand  Pear,  Leconte  &  Keifer,  Also 
offer  a  full  line  of  all  kinds  of  Nursery  stock  at  prices  to- 
suit  the  times.  Apple  and  Peach  Trees  sent  by  mail  to  all 
sections.  Catalogues  showing  how  and  what  to  plant,  with 
much  valuable  information,  mailed  gratis  to  all  applicants. 

RANDOLPH  PETERS,  Great  Northern  and 
Southern  Nursery,  Wilmington,  Del. 


BLOOMINGTON  NURSERY. 

Seenhouses.  We  offer  a  large  stock  of  Trees,  Shrubs, 
oses.  Bulbs,  Apple  Seedlings,  Osage  Plants,. 

etc.  New  Fall  lb-ice  List  free.  Address 
BAIR  &  TUTTLE,  Agents,  Bloomington  Nursery,  Ill. 

TooroOOHAN  DSOffcfl  EP  EACHTREES 
FOR  FALL  PLANTING. 

For  I  150  Acres  in  Fruit  and  Shade  Trees,  I  Estnb’d 
1880.  I  Strawberries,  and  all  Small  Fruits.  Price  |  1835. 
Catalogue  free.  Address  J.  PERKINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES,  a  large  stock.  Also,  best,  assort¬ 
ment  of  other  Trees,  Shrubs,  Vines,  Small  Fruits,  etc- 

New  Brunswick  (Nurseries',  N.  J. 

EDWIN  ALLEN. 

CHOICE  LOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE  and  other 

Fruit  Trees  ami  [’hints  at  bottom  prices.  Prices  Iree- 
Mention  paper.  Address  R.  S.  JOHNS  TON,  Stockley,  Del- 

TO  NURSERYMEN. 

Southern  Natural  Peach  Pits  for  Planting.  Address 
C.  B.  ROGERS,  Seedsman,  No.  133  Market  St.,  Phila.,  Pa- 

WIDE  BOVARDSEPLANED.  T7]  T.  ]V| 

Address  Box  13,  N.  Y.  -*  *  JLJ  ._LVi_  » 

Porous  Drain  Tile. 


D 


a  to  7  Inches  VENT.  For  Prices  address 

W.  M.  BELL,  Smyrna.  Del. 


Whose  Are  The  Best? 


&,  VV  IIUSC  r\  I  C  I  lie  OC8L  r 

LANDRETHS 


To  all  who  have  occasion  to  purchase  Seeds: 

It  is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  be  ob¬ 
tained  ;  yet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  life,. 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  and  character.  The  superior 
character  of  LANDRETHS’  has  been  substantiated  beyond  all  question.. 
We  therefore  invite  all  who  are  not  already  purchasers  of  Landreths’  Seeds- 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others; 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  bv  us  direct  at  reasonable  pric' s. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Uandreths’  Seeds  in  original  sealed 
Pa  -kages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  to 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 


1880.] 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST, 


4r83 


GRAPES 


Prices  lower  than  ever. 
Largest  Assortment  of 

old  and  new  varieties, 
i  Plants  of  best  Quality) 
at  tloz.  rates  free  by  Mail, 
Send  for  Price  List. 

Address  BUSH  &  SON  &  MEISSNER, 

BUSHBERG,  Jefferson  Co.,  Mo. 

FRUIT  Trees  by  Mail.-Small  Apple,  Peach,  Cherry, 
Plum,  Apricot.  Quince,  etc.,  packed  m  a  secure  manner 
to  carry  safely.  Post-paid  by  Mail.  Send  for  Prices,  etc. 
Also,  General  Nursery  Stock,  especially  P,  ach  Trees  and 
small  Fruit  Plants.  Address,  CHAS.  BLACK  &  BRO.,  Vil¬ 
lage  Nurseries,  Hlghtstown,  N.  J. 

PEACH  TREES,  1  yr.,  4  to  7ft.  high,  SO  best  kinds. 

Yellows  unknown  here.  15  to  20  cents  each;  $8  per 
100.  Raspberries,  iron-clad,  hardy.  Blackberries,  Straw¬ 
berries,  Apples,  Plums,  &c.  14  years  experience.  Descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue  free.  D.  S.  M  YER,  Bridgeville,  Del. 


w 


ANTED. — Men  to  Sell  Nursery  Stock;  good 
salary  and  expenses  paid  ;  no  experience  necessary. 

CHASE  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  T. 

IMPROVED  BALDWIN’S 

AMERICAN  FODDER  CUTTER. 

SIMPLEST  AND  BEST. 

Only  three  Feed  Gears ;  cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed,  Hay,  Straw, 
and  Cornstalks  with  ease  and  rapidity,  Power  Cutters,  fitted 
with  our  Improved  Safety  Fly  wheel,  these  cutters  are  espe¬ 
cially  adapted  for  cutting  ensilage.  See  Oct.  number  of 
Agriculturist.  Send  for  illustrated  circular. 

C.  PIERPONT  A  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


BOIL  YOUR  CORN 

and  potatoes,  and  save  half  the  cost  of 
pork,  and  your  pigs  from 
the  cholera,  with 

THE  PROFIT 

FARMERS'  BOILER. 

■Send  for  Circular  to 

D.  R.  SPERRY  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  or  Caldrons,  Sugar 
Kettles,  Hollow  Ware,  etc. 

Batavia,  111-. 


TAYLOR  1,  2,  AM)  4-II0RSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shellers,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns,  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  cheapest, 
be--t.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOR  HOUSE 
POWER  COMPANY, 
(Cut  this  out.)  41  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 

FARM  And  Corn  SIscllers. 

Over  25,000  Now  in  Use. 

Every  Machine  is  fully  War¬ 
ranted.  Price  of  Mills,  $15  to  $30. 
Shellers,  $5.  Don’t  buy  a  Mill  or  Shelt¬ 
er  until  you  have  seen  our  terms  and  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circular.  Address 
LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Iron  Founders,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


GRIST 

MILLS 


AND 


41 


Chicago  Screw  Pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10, 1879. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines. . .  .The 
stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4, 1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6,100  bushels  of  wheat. 
...  .In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  any  other  method. 

D.  G.  Moore. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  METROPOLITAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Our  “A,  B.  C.”  Corn  Sheller 


Common  Sense”  Cutter 

For  Hay  and  Stalks— have  taken  the  highest  pre¬ 
miums  everywhere.  Send  for  Circular. 

A.  B.  C0HU,  197  Water  St.,  N.  Y. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO,,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Ph 

Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES,  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  A  CO.’S  I.X. 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
■end  to  D.  RISHER  &  Co., 

Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Spiral  Spring 


Single  Trees 


Price,  $3.50  per  pair.  Where  we  have  no 
agents.we  will  send  a  sample  pair  on  receipt 
of  $2.  Send  for  circular.  Local  Agents 
wanted.  F.  R.  Willson  &  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


mm 

mm 


Lion  Feed  Cutter, 

combining  the  lates.t  best 
Improvements.  Also 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  &  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

For  full  description,  send 
^for  illustraied  catalogue 
!and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belchet;  &  Taylob 
Ag'l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWERS 

WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

Heebner’s  Improved  Little 
Giant  Threshers. 
HEEBNER  &  SONS,  Lansdale,  Mont.  Co.,  Pa. 


ITENUL  ARB  BRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND  I 

ALL  THE  B.S.  STATE  FAIR  PREMIUM*  IN  1877.  ft.  1878,1 

p.""E-  > iffim  "  70  a  &  I 


ifoluns  ro6  tuttuuyw 

fP.K.DEPCRiCK.t  CO.  ALBANY, 


STB,  Wilt!  HAV  BANDS. 


IMPROVED  WIRE  BA. MO. 


Patented  Oct.  3, 1876.  Jan.  9, 1877. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE  BAND. 


Patented  March  10, 1868.  Reissued  March  3S,  18*9. 

ADJUSTABLE  WIRE  BAND. 


Patented  June  29, 1S80. 

MADE  OF  THE  BEST  SELECTED  STEEL  WIRE. 

The  strongest  and  most  convenient  Hay  Banda  ever 
offerad. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Address 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wlra 
Nettings  and  Sheep  Fencing.  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel-Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

422  West  Street,  New  York  City. 

GALVANIZED 

CABLE  FENCE  STRAND. 

Tlie  only  Wire  Fence  that  stands  tlie  test 
of  time* 

NO  BARBS. 

PHILIP  S.  JUSTICE,  14  N.  5th  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


SEDGWICK  BROS 


STEEL  WIRE  FENCE. 

Is  the  only  general  purpose  wire  fence  In  use.  Being  a 
strong  net-work  without  barbs,  it  will  turn  dogs,  pigs,  poul¬ 
try , as  well  as  the  most  vicious  stock, without  danger  to  either 
fence  or  stock.  It  Is  Just  the  fence  for  farmers,  gardeners, 
stock-raisers,  and  railroads ;  very  desirable  for  lawns,  parks, 
or  cemeteries.  As  it  is  covered  with  rust-proof  paint  it  will 
last  a  lifetime.  It  is  superior  to  boards  In  every  respect, 
and  far  better  than  barbed  wire.  We  ask  for  It  a  fair  trial, 
knowing  it  will  wear  itself  into  favor.  The  Sedgwick 
gates,  made  of  wrought  iron  pipe  and  steel  wire,  defy  all 
competition  In  neatness,  lightness,  strength,  and  durability. 
Ask  hardware  dealers,  or  for  price  list  and  particulars  ad- 
dress  SEDGWICK  BROS,,  Richmond,  lnd, 

EVAPORATING  FRUIT. 

CCMTI  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tables,  yieldi, 
pn  pr>  prices,  profits, and  general  statistics. 
FREEI  AMOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Fa. 


Patented  Dec.  14, 1875. 


FREN 

Steel 
Barb 


TRESS. 

Wire 
Fence 


Re-issued  May  *2, 1877. 


of  All  Barb  Wire  in  Use. 


A  sure  protection,  cheaper  than  board  or  rail  fence,  and  good  for  a  lifetime.  Wastes  no  ground.  Has  no  weedy  fenc» 
row.  When  the  best  costs  no  morethan  an  inferior  article,  always  look  for  the  beat.  We  claim  for  the  brentress* 

and  Price  Lists  address 

FRENTRESS  BARB  WIRE  FENCE  CO., 


Superiority  over  all  other  Wires.  For  Circulars  i 
ST.  LOUIS  WIRE  FENCE  CO.. 


814  &  816  N.  3<l  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


East  Dubuque,  III. 


STOCKBRIDGE  MANURES 


Now  Is  the  time  to  order  for  FODDER  CORN,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  BUCKWHEAT,  TOBACCO, 
BEANS,  TURNIPS,  etc.  For  Pamphlets  and  Price  Lists  send  to 

3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


ASA 


AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST 


[November, 


CHEAPEST  and  BEST  FERT 


FOLLOW  NATURE, 


Which  uses  GROUND  Limestone  in  making  the 

Every  Farmer  can  prepare  his  own  FERTIL¬ 
IZER  with  an  ORDINARY  HORSE-POWER. 

FORSTER’S 

COMBINED  CRUSHER  AND  PULVERIZER 

Crushes  unci  grinds  Limestone  at  one  operation.  GROUND  LIMESTONE 
lias  been  in  use  in  Germany  as  a  FERTILIZER  lor  fifty  years,  and  louncl  to  be 
three  times  as  valuable  as  Burnt  Lime. 

With  tlie  above  Machine  it  does  not  cost  as  much  as  Burnt  Lime. 

W.  W.  Reed,  of  Erie,  Pa.,  says:  "The  ground  Limestone  proved  to  be  the  most 
economical  Fertilizer,  showing  a  profit  over  Bone  Dust  of  $1.96  per  Acre— over  Phos¬ 
phate  of  $4.  :8  per  Acre— over  Guano  of  $9.70  per  Acre— and  over  Salt  of  $5.90  per  Acre." 

John  G.  Bear,  Montgomery,  Lycoming  Co.,  Pa.,  says:  "  I  believe  it  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  best  Fertilizer  in  tins  country.” 

Wm.  Benson,  Waterford,  Pa.,  says:  “  I  am  satisfied  that  where  the  ground  Lime  was 
sown  the  crop  was  increased  fifty  per  cent." 

Two  or  three  Farmers  can  join  and  purchase  a  Machine  that  will  supply  themselves 
and  their  neighbors.  Any  boy  can  attend  the  Machine,  which  is  exceedingly  simple 
and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  For  full  particulars  address 

TOTTEN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Only  Makers. 


MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  lS  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  power.  Com- 

Elete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mill.  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
ircular  No.  28.  NORDYKE  &  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  lud. 


Monarch  and  Young  America 


CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  any  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster, run  easier, and  wear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  by 
WHITMAN  AGRICULT’L  CO. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  with  Shuck  on  without  ex¬ 
tra  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind- 
i  .g  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  flue 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 

MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  &  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 


The  best  mill  in  the 
world.  It  separates  Oats, 
Cockle,  and  all  foul  stun 
from  wheat.  Is  also  a 
perfect  cleaner  of  Flax 
Timothy,  Clover,  and  all 
kinds  of  seeds.  The  great 
improvement  over  other 
mills  is  that  it  has  two 
shoes.  It  is  especially 
adapted  for  warehouse 
use.  Send  for  Descriptive 
Circular  and  Price  List 
Liberal  discount  to  deal¬ 
ers. 

FREEMAN  &  SON, 

Racine,  VV  is. 


The  Triumph  Wind  Engine. 

It  runs  with  less  wind,  is  more  powerful,  bet¬ 
ter  constructed,  therefore  more  durable,  less 
liable  to  derangement  by  storms  than  any  other 
similar  machine  offered  in  the  market.  It  has 
self-oiling  boxes.  It  is  well  balanced,  turning 
easily  to  any  point  of  the  wind.  We  make  the 
Celebrated  Racine  Wood  Pump,  Chain  Pump, 
Tubing,  Tanks.  Washing  Machines,  Saud  Paper- 
Mi  ing  Machines,  etc. 

g?!  Send  for  free  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

WINSHIP  BROS,,  Drawer  91,  Racine,  Wis. 


The  IRON  DUKE  WIND 
MILL  is  the 

Best  ani  Cheapest 

for  the  following  reasons: 

It  is  ALL  IRON.  Is  Self-Regn- 
lating.  Will  pump  with  less 
wind  than  any  mill  ever  made. 
Will  uot  shrink,  warp,  split,  de¬ 
cay,  and  will  stand  more  work 
than  auy  mill  extant. 

DON’T  BUY  till  you  have  received 
our  Circular. 

O.  S.  GILBERT  &  CO., 
Manufacturers,  Indianapolis,  lud. 


THE  CHAMPION 
WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free. 


POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waulcegan,  Ill. 
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We  manufacture  the  old  reliable  Stover 
—the  well  tried,  strong,  durable  self-regu¬ 
lating,  solid  wheel  Wind  Mill,  which 
took  the  Centennial  Diploma,  as  well  as  a 
Medal.  We  refer  to  the  Official  Centen¬ 
nial  Report.  Also  O.  E.  Winger's  Im¬ 
proved  $20.00  double  Feed  Grinder,  which 
is  operated  by  Pumping  Wind  Mills— a 
novel  and  perfect  Mill  for  grinding  all 
kinds  of  grain  for  stock  and  house  use. 
Agents  wanted  everywhere.  Send  for 
,  Branch  Factory  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

E.  B.  WINGER, 

Successor  to  STOVER  WIND  ENGINE  CO., 

Freeport,  III.,  U.  S.  A. 


WELL  BORING, 


artesian  well, 

DRILLING  &  MIN¬ 
ERAL  PROSPECT¬ 
ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explaiued'aud  highly  reconuneuded 
by  the  6 6  American  Agriculturist99  iu  the  November  Number  1879i- 
Page  465.  Seudforit.  Portable,  low  priced, worked  by  man*  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer. and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Pierce  Well  Excavator  Co..  29  Kota  Street,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 

WML  D.  ANDREWS  &  BRO., 


TUBE  WELLS. 

•  235  BROADWAY, 

Opposite  Post-Office,  NEW  YORK, 

Removal  of  the  Depot  for  W.  S.  Blunt’s 

Universal  Force  Pumps. 

Secured  by  letters  patent. 

THESE  PUMPS  HAVE  RECEIVED  THE 
“MEDAL  OF  SUPERIORITY.” 

The  highest  award  of  the  American  Institute 
for  1878  over  all  competitors. 

These  pumps  lmve  enormous  power,  und  are  for  the  house 
or  for  out-door  wells  of  any  depth.  Thev  are  constructed 
with  special  regard  to  strength, 
ease  ot  working,  and  durability. 
They  can  he  immediately 
changed  from  lift  to  force  pumps, 
and  the  handle  can  be  placed 
to  work  at  any  desired  angle  with 
the  spout.  Having  close  tops, 
they  cannot  he  tampered  with. 
Attention  is  called  to  onr  new 
elegant  pattern  DEEP  WELL 
non-freezing  FIRE  PUMP. 
Also,  Blunt’s  Sand  Vacu¬ 
um  Chambers.— A  complete 
protection  against  sand  or  gritty 
water  in  dug  or  driven  wells. 
Pits,  mines,  and  rivers. 
For  hand  or  steam  pumps, 
all  sizes,  from  lK-inch  to  4-inch 
suction  pipe 
Send  for  circulars  to 

W.  S.  BLUNT, 

94  Beekman  Street, 
New  York. 

New  England  Agency,  A.  M.  MORTON  «fc  CO.,  25 
Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Pacific  Coast  Agency,  Dunham,  Carrigan  &  Co., 
San  Francisco,  Cal.  


This  Wonderful  Improved  Saw  Machine 

is  warranted  to  saw  a  two-foot  log1  in  three  min¬ 
utes*  and  more  cord  wood  or  logs  of  any  size  in  a  day 
than  two  men  can  chop  or  saw  the  old  way.  Every 
Farmer  and  Eamberman  needs  one . 
CY*A(JENTS  WANTED.— Illustrated  circular  and  terms  Free. 
Address  FARMERS’  MANUFACTURING  CO., 
1?8  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  O. 


LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y.  CITY. 
•  Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


U  A  M  S  . 

The  Double  Acting  Rams  open  the  valves  as  well 
as  shuts  them  off  with  the  power  of  the  water.  No 
stopping.  C.  HODGKINS  &  SON,  Marlboro  N.  H. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete.  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power..  .$240.00 
4K  “  ...  280.00 

GH  “  “  ...  370.00 

B#-Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield.  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City. 


Lowest  prices  ever  known 

on  Breeeli  -  Loaders, 
Rifles,  and  Revolvers, 

OUR  SI5  SHOT-61111 

|  at  greatly  reduced  price. 

r  Send  stamp  for  our  New 
Illustrated  Catalogue  (C) 
P.  POWELL  &SON,  238  Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 
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j  FANCY  SILKS, 
j  BLACK  SILKS, 
j  SATINS, 

i  VELVETS, 

[  BROCADES, 

WEDDING  OUTFITS, 
DRESS  GOODS, 
j  CASHMERES, 
j  BLACK  GOODS, 

I  PRINTS, 

I  PERCALES, 

LINENS  and  COTTONS, 
DRESS  MAKING, 

mantles, 

CLOAKS, 

SUITS, 

SHAWLS, 
INFANTS’  WEAR, 

BOYS’  WEAR, 

GIRLS’  WEAR, 
CLOAKINGS, 
BLANKETS, 

WOOLENS, 

HANDKERCHIEFS, 

TRIMMINGS, 

'  GLOVES, 

i  HOSIERY, 

Underwear  In  Muslin  nr  1 
j  Merino,  etc. _ 


OUR  MAIL  ORDER  DEPARTMENT  is  now  so 

systematized,  and  in  charge  of  such  thoroughly  competent 
and  experienced  hands,  that  persons  unable  to  visit  our 
store  can  do  their  shopping  by  writing  us  for  samples  or 
goods,  with  the  assurance  of  getting  them  at  the  same 
prices  as  if  buying  in  person.  We  carry  an  averagestock 
of  about  half  a  m  il’ion  of  dollars,  all  bought  for  prompt 
cash  in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  in  this  country. 
Try  us,  and  see  how  cheaply  and  quickly  you  can  get 
what  you  want  by  mail  or  express.  'When  in  town  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  have  you  call  on  us. 


SEND  FOR  CATALOQUE  OR  SAMPLES, 
COOPER  &  CONARD, 


.A-HSTID  EETAXXiBRS, 

Ninth  and  Market  Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Established  1852, _ Mention  this  paper. 


$1.26  a  Year. 

Specimen  Copy,  10c. 

Trial  Trip,  3  months,  25c. 
With  chromo. 


A  LARGE  16-PAGE 

Etlmstpatedl 

Devoted  to  Floral  and  Household  Topics. 
The  newest  Music  with  each  No. 
—Send  for  Premium  List  to — 

ADAMS  &  BISHOP, 
Box  2456.  46  Bcekman  St., 


Send  3c.  for  Specimen  Copy  of  “Fret  Sawyer’s  ’ 
Monthly.”  Adams  &  Bishop,  46  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


It  pav»  Agents  to  Sell  the  Standard  Agricultural  Book 

Farming  for  Profit 

New,  Accurate,  Comprehensive.  A  Complete  Farm 
Library  in  itself.  A  sure  guide  to  successful  farming. 
TCI  I  Q  “SPfPfil  Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops. 

0  ELi-LO  ilUw»  |  |  n  Breed  &  Care  for  Livestock. 
UnliQ  Mnnni/  I  HI  Grow  fruit,  Manage  business, 
IVIBK6  money  g  And  Secure  Happiness.. 
Saves  many  times  its  cost  every  Season.  860  pages. 
140  illustrations.  Send  for  Circulars  and  terms  to 
J.C.McCURDY  As  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Make  the  Children  Happy! 

MJ  THE  NURSERY.  HH! 


NOW  is  the  time  to  subscribe  for  this  BEST  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  MAGAZINE  for  the  young.  Its  success  has 
been  continuous  and  unexampled. 

REMEMBER,  that  by  subscribing  now  for  the  year 
1881,  EXTRA  NUMBERS  may  be  obtained. 

^ud  10  cents  at  once  for  a  Sample 
dumber  and  PREMIUM  LIST. 

EXAMINE  IT! 
SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT ! 

Address  The  Nursery  Publishing  Co., 

36  Bronifickt  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


fif Landscape,  Chromo  Cards,  etc.,  name  on.  10c.; 
,)  *  "  id  Gilt- Edge  Cards.  10c.;  Game  of  Authors,  15c.; 
35  Fun  and  Acquaintance  Cards.  10c.  Samples  10c. 

CLINTON  &  CO.,  North  Haven.  Conn. 

CHROMO  CARDS,  10  cts.;  no  two  alike,  with 
Ul ""  name,  post  paid ;  stamps  taken.  Best  ever  sold,  or 
money  refunded.  J.  B.  HUSTED,  Nassau.  N,  Y. 

HI  R  R  Cards.— 5  gold  chromo,  5  silver  chromo, 

WFiTjl'tp  5  floral  enromo,  5  floral  motto,  with 
name,10c;  6  packs, 50c.  Royal  Card  Co., Northford,  Coon. 

All  Chromo  Cards  (new  designs',,  name  on,  10  cts. 
Agents’  Book  of  Samples,  25  cts. 

EAGLE  CARD  CO.,  Northford,  Ct. 

LOVELY  CHROMO  CARDS,  new  designs 
just  out,  with  name  10c. 

STAR  PRINTING  CO.,  Northford.  Ct. 
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Chromo,  Gold-Border,  Motto,  etc.  Cards  with  name 
and  Morocco  Case,  10c. 

H.  M.  COOK,  Meriden,  Ct. 


AGENTS  WANTED  sell  the  best  Fami¬ 
ly  Knitting  Machine  ever  invented  Will  knit  a  pair 
of  stockings,  with  HEEL  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes,  ft  will  also  knit  a  great  varietv  of  fancy-work 
for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  Machine 
Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 


3  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 

A  PAGE  ATTOC.RAPH  ALBUM.  Ulus- 
y~v/l  trate.d  toith  QO  Pun  Pennons,  Brans.  Mottoes, 
"  r  Jl  Feuxs. nejo O ^  Japanese  Designs  (JAP¬ 
ANESE  COVER)  &  100  Album  Quotations,  ALL  FOR 
15c.  6  for  60  cents.  J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


Pushing  Ahead.  !&„&.. e:..a:si.35 
Three  of  Us.  Girls0^.y.f0r..Scll00,  i.©o 
Through  Struggle  to  Victory, 

By  A.  B.  Meservey . SO 

A  New  Graft.  By  Pansy .  1.50 

Bark  Cabin  on  Kearsarge. 

By  Rev.  E.  A.  Rand . 75 

Euby  Hamilton;  ffanKwA®  B? 

Marie  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Might  of  Eight,  hoT  ‘ w r-  I: 

Gladstone.  Introduction  by  Gov.  Long _ _ _ 1.00 

Onward  to  the  Heights  of  Life . . 

Our  Street,  By  S.  R.  Graham  Clark.  1.50 

Divers  Women,  Hurftingty„Sn,I  Faye  i.50 
The  Teacher’s  Helper.  By  pansy.  1.00 

ISoston  :  I>.  LOT5IKOP  <fc  CO. 

Catalogues  free. 

9  JUST  KEADY. 

£b  CLEARANCE  CAT  A  LOGTTE  of  Illustrated, 
Standard,  and  Popular  Books  oflered  at  30  to  60 
per  cent  discount  from  pub’ishers’  prices.  Sent  Crop 
to  anv  address.  Send  postal.  ESTLS  &  LATTRIAT, 
301  to  305  WashingtonSt.  (opposlteOldSouth), Boston,  Mass. 

Tie  Farter’s  We  and  Accoant  Boot 

How  deep,  how  much,  etc.,  etc.,  to  sow  or  plant  TO  different 
articles,  and  the  fertilizers  required.  Systematic  farming, 
gardening,  and  accounts.— Highly  commended  by  Ex.-Gov. 
Horatio  Seymour  and  the  agricultural  schools.  Price  $1.25, 
and  sold  by  booksellers  generally.  NATIONAL  BLANK 
BOOK  CO.,  66  &  f>8  Duane  St.,  New  York. 


New  Books 


OF 

Great  Interest  and 
Real  Merit. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many, 
good  Hints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form ,  for  leant  of  sjiace  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  459. 

In  justice  to  IHe  majority  of  our  sub* 
scribers,  wlio  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel* 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in“ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  hack 
numbers  containing  wliat  is  wanted. 

Rack  numbers  of  the  “  American  Agrl« 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  t© 
in  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al» 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  31.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition. — AH  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  A gricuU 
tui-ist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides, 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  us  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  38,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  hacks.  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
ifto  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes, 2d  cover  page. 

Clubs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members  ; 
or  a  small  club  may  he  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers- 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea* 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc. — To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  be  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest,  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Judd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

Rust  In  Celery. — The  celery  growers  of  France 
have  united  in  the  offer  of  a  prize  of  $2,000  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  investigation  into  the  nature  of  the 
celery-rust,  and  the  discovery  of  a  remedy. 

Grass  Seed  Sowing.— “C.  M.  H.,”  Grayson 

C  unty,  Va.,  asks:  “  Which  would  you  prefer  to  do,  sow 
grass  seed  with  winter  wheat,  spring  oats,  or  buckwheat 
July  1st?” — Why  didn’t  you  add,  ‘or  with  turnips  Au¬ 
gust  1st?’— We  answer  with  the  crops  in  the  following 
order:  Turnips,  wheat,  oats,  and  buckwheat,  having 
never  seen  grass  do  w'ell  sown  with  buckwheat  if  this 
made  a  good  stand.  We  would  rather  sow  the  grass  seed 
on  buckwheat  stubble,  first  harrowing  it  thoroughly. 

Wind  Mills.— “R.  S.  K.”  The  wind  mill  should 
be  placed  in  an  exposed  situation,  away  from  trees  and 
buildings,  so  that  it  can  get  all  the  wind  possible.  If 
small  it  can  be  mounted  on  the  barn,  as  is  now  frequently 
done;  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  stand  by  itself,  and 
should  be  as  near  the  well  or  spring  as  is  convenient. 

Alfalfa,  or  Lucern  in  California.— “  S.  C. 

H.,”  Downey  City,  California,  writes  that  Alfalfa  can  be 
grown  in  his  region  at  less  expense  than  any  other  fodder 
crop.  He  says:  “Once  sown  on  deeply  cultivated  land,, 
free  from  weeds,  it  is  good  for  ten  years,  or  even  more, 
with  us.  Twenty  pounds  is  abundant  seed  for  an  acre- 
some  think  more— hut  it  should  be  sown  thickly.  Let  16 

stand  thick  and  it  is  finer,  and  more  tender . From  seven 

to  nine  cuttings  can  he  obtained  from  it,  and  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  tons  of  cured  hay  a  year  made  to  the  acre.... 
This  hay  must  be  cured  as  rapidly  as  possible,  raked  in- 
windrows,  and  hunched  the  second  day,  rather  letting  it 
cure  in  bunches  than  in  any  other  manner,  to  prevent  the 
leaves  falling  off :  then  housing  or  “shedding”  it  sooiu 
as  possible,  sprinkling  salt  through  it,  to  prevent  mould- 
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“Tumble  Bugs.”— A  subscriber  asks  if  there  is 
any  animal  that  will  destroy  the  common  beetle, known  as 
the  “Tumble  Bug.” — The  detested  skunk  lives  upon  bee¬ 
tles  and  other  insects,  when  he  can  set  enough,  and  is  a 
Most  faithful  seeker  after, and  destroyer  of,  them.  Whether 
he  delights  in  the  peculiar,  and,  to  us,  unattractive  flavor 
Of  this  beetle,  or  eschews  the  same,  we  cannot  tell. 

English  and  American  Implements.— 

The  English  manufacturer  makes  his  implements  heavy, 
Without  much  regard  to  the  strength  needed.  Their 
forks,  whether  for  spading,  or  hay,  or  manure  forks,  are 
Much  too  heavy,  and  are  most  unwieldy,  as  compared  with 
the  neatly  shaped,  lightly  built,  and  easily  handled 
American  forks. — The  English  plow  is  usually  three 
times  as  heavy  as  ours,  twice  as  long,  and  much  less  easily 
handled.  The  cradles  they  use  in  cutting  their  grain 
Would  not  be  used  by  one  of  our  reapers,  and  so  with 
Many  other  of  their  heavy  farm  implements. 

Hillside  Garden. — “T.  B.  B.”  writes:  “I  have  a 
garden  on  a  hillside,  on  a  slope  of  about  15  to  20  degrees. 
It  has  been  worked  only  this  summer.  How  can  I  best 
place  it  in  condition  for  next  year’s  gardening?  It  is  a 
lot  of  about  4  by  8  rods.  I  thought  of  plowing  it  this 
fall,  and  manuring  it  heavily  before  plowing.  Would  it 
be  best  to  manure  this  fall  and  plow  under,  or  manure 
next  spring;  it  is  a  rather  hard,  clayish  soil  ?" — It  might 
do  to  spread  the  manure  and  then  plow  the  ground  in 
ridges  running  up  and  down  the  hill,  but  it  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  ridge  the  land  with  a  plow  or  spade, 
and  then  sow  on  a  pretty  liberal  dressing  of  lime,  slaked 
With  old  brine,  whitening  the  whole  surface.  This  will 
act  during  the  winter,  and  the  manure  may  be  applied  in 
the  spring  after  “splitting”  the  ridges,  when  the  manure 
can  be  turned  under  with  a  sidehill  plow. 

Plant  Iilce  or  Aphides.— The  number  of  Plant 
Lice  possible  to  be  produced  from,  a  single  individual 
during  a  season  is  very  great.  The  following  is  a  table 
prepared  by  M.  Poujard  to  illustrate  this  point : 
Generation,  or  brood. — Produce. 

1st,  1  Aphis, 

2nd,  100  Aphides, 

3d,  10.000  Aphides, 

4th,  1,000,000  Aphides, 

5th,  100,000,000  Aphides, 

6th.  10,000,000.000  Aphides, 

7th,  1.000,000.000,000  Aphides, 

8th,  100,000,030,000,000  Aphides, 

9th,  10,000.000.000.000,000  Aphides, 

10th,  1,000,000,000,000,000,000  Aphides, 

TO  one  quintillion  in  a  single  season.  Mr.  Huxley  cal¬ 
culates  if  a  louse  weighs  one-thousanth  of  a  grain  “the 
tenth  brood  alone  would,  if  all  its  members  survive  the 
perils  to  which  they  are  exposed,  contain  more  sub¬ 
stance  than  five  hundred  million  stout  men,  to  say  the 
least,  more  than  the  population  of  China.”  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  such  appalling  production  of  the  Aphides 
Is  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  great  struggle 
for  existence  which  this  vast  productive  power  is  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  in  the  case  of  these  small  insects. 

Horseback  Hiding.— Fifty  or  a  hundred  years 
ago  the  saddle  was  quite  sure  to  be  found  in  the  farmer’s 
barn,  as  one  of  the  necessary  articles  of  the  farm— but 
now  it  is  too  much  put  one  side  for  the  harness  and  bug¬ 
gy.  At  this  season  of  the  year,  when  the  roads  are  bad, 
the  saddle  should  be  more  generally  used,  on  the  ground 
of  both  economy  and  comfort.  Boys,  and  girls  too, 
ebould  learn  the  art  of  horseback  riding;  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible  every  farmer  should  have  a  horse  suited  to  the  saddle. 

To  Catch  Red  Ants.— "Mrs.  F.  E.  M.,”  Mon¬ 
mouth  Co.,  N.  J.  A  number  of  persons  who  have  tried 
It,  inform  us  that  a  plate  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  lard, 
or  other  grease,  will  attract  and  catch  the  ants,  from 
Which  they  can  be  wiped  with  a  cloth,  and  a  new  coating 
of  lard  put  on,  and  the  trap  is  set  again  for  the  pests. 

Pedigree  In  Seeds.— A  thorough-bred  animal- 
one  that  is  registered  in  the  herd  book  and  has  therefore 
A  pedigree— is  the  result  of  a  series  of  generations  of 
careful  breeding.  Such  an  animal  has  had  certain  charac¬ 
teristics  fixed  by  the  process  of  selection,  and  possesses 
the  power  of  transmitting  those  characteristics,  just  in 
proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  breeding  and  the  time  it 
has  been  carried  on.  An  intelligent  breeder  of  live  stock 
looks  as  much  to  the  history  of  an  animal  as  to  the  animal 
Itself,  and  is  satisfied  only  when  both  accord  with  his 
Ideas  of  good  points,  and  those  brought  out  in  a  way 
that  makes  them  hereditary.  When  we  come  to  plants, 
the  same  laws  hold  with  equal  force  and  importance,  but 
a  pedigree  is  rarely  insisted  upon  in  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  seeds.  If  the  wheat  is  plump  and  the  corn 
Is  full  and  bright,  that  is  sufficient,  and  questions  are  sel¬ 
dom  asked  as  to  the  method  by  which  the  plumpness  or 
brightness  has  been  obtained.  Consider  what  a  host  of 
Hew  varieties  of  seeds  are  thrown  upon  the  market  every 


year,  which  are  never  heard  of  after  their  first  sowing, 
because  they  are  not  the  results  of  close  breeding,  and 
therefore  have  not  the  property  of  transmitting  the  qual¬ 
ities  peculiai  to  them.  Pure  seed  should  mean  that  which 
has  resulted  from  the  in-breeding  of  a  variety,  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time,  so  that  the  qualities  have  become 
fixed,  and  will  be  perpetuated.  There  is  a  wide  field  for 
seed  breeding,  and  in  it  our  grains  and  grasses  maybe 
greatly  improved.  A  “Herd  Book  of  Blooded  Corns  ” 
sounds  very  strange,  but  may  it  not  be  that  a  pedigree  of 
a  “Dent,”  or  an  “Evergreen,”  can  be  established  and  the 
history  of  it  stated  by  sires  and  dams ,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  these  terms  are  used  in  a  herd  book  of  Jerseys  ? 

Fair  Tests  for  Draft-Horses.— A  horse  should 
be  at  his  best  when  in  the  harness;  it  is  there  that  he 
does  the  greater  part  of  his  work,  and  it  is  of  prime  im¬ 
portance  that  trials  in  the  harness  be  more  frequently 
made  at  our  fairs.  Thousands  of  breeding  stallions  are 
never  broken  to  harness,  and  if  so,  are  never  taught  to 
handle  themselves  properly  with  a  heavy  load.  A  spirited 
horse  out  of  the  harness  does  not  always  mean  one  that 
will  stand  the  test  of  hard  work.  Breeders  of  draft 
horses  very  generally  make  their  selections  entirely  by 
sight,  and  not  from  results  of  trials  of  strength  and  en¬ 
durance.  It  is  our  belief,  that  much  more  stress  should 
be  put  on  the  action  of  the  animal  when  at  work;  and 
any  system  of  testing  the  horse  in  the  harness,  with  a 
heavy  load,  will  lead  to  an  improvement  in  draft  horses. 

Tlie  Union  Stock  Yards  at  Chicago  are 

the  most  extensive  of  any  in  America,  if  not  in  the 
whole  world.  In  a  recent  visit  the  writer  found  much  to 
interest  and  instruct,  and  a  little  that  was  amusing.  The 
ease,  rapidity,  neatness,  and  we  may  add  humaneness, 
with  which  the  work  was  done,  made  us  quite  in  love 
with  wholesale  slaughter.  The  yards  octupy  350  acres, 
and  will  accommodate  10,000  cattle,  120,000  hogs,  and  a 
larger  number  of  sheep  and  horses.  Fifteen  hundred  car 
loads  of  stock  can  be  unloaded,  put  in  pens,  fed  and 
cared  for  in  a  single  day.  Those  who  have  not  visited 
the  Union  Stock  Yards,  and  have  an  opportunity,  should 
not  fail  to  improve  it,  and  see  the  work  done. 

Beecli  and  Chestnut  Timber.- “A.  P.  P.,” 

of  Long  Island,  is  about  to  cut  some  40  or'50  acres  of 
timber,  consisting  of  Chestnut  and  Beech,  which  have 
stood  for  35  or  40  years,  and  wishes  to  devote  the 
ground  to  the  culture  of  the  same  kind  of  trees.  Ho 
asks,  “shall  I  wait  for  a  spontaneous  growth  or  plant 
seed  ?  Some  of  my  neighbors  say  that  soft  woods  only 
spring  up,  such  as  Birch  and  Pine.  How  far  should  the 
young  trees  be  left  apart.”— Beech  and  Chestnut  trees 
are  so  dissimilar  that  they  are  usually  not  planted  or 
suffered  to  grow  together.  The  beech  is  best  propagated 
from  seed,  the  chestnuts  spring  up  readily  from  the  old 
stumps.  The  usual  plan  is  to  trust  to  this  vitality  of 
the  old  chestnut  roots  to  establish  the  new  stand,  but 
with  beech  it  is  usual  to  wait  for  a  fall  mast,  then  to 
scarify  the  soil  under  the  trees,  so  that  the  nuts  shall 
find  a  soft  seed  bed — and  when  the  new  crop  is  fairly 
sprouted,  to  cut  off  most  of  the  wood,  leaving  some  trees 
standing  for  shade  and  protection.  The  young  growth 
is  supposed  to  grow  at  first  very  thick — then  it  should 
be  thinned  out  for  hoop  poles,  afterwards  for  charcoal, 
and  finally  for  scaffolding  poles,  fencing  stuff,  or  fire¬ 
wood,  while  the  remainder  stands  for  timber. 

Barrenness  in  Cow.— Mr.  “T.  H.  C.,”  Wilkes- 
barre,  Mass.— The  only  advice  we  can  give  you  in  the  case 
of  your  cow,  is  to  convert  her  into  beef  as  soon  as  possible : 
there  is  no  known  remedy  for  confirmed  barrenness,  and 
the  best  course  in  such  cases  is  to  get  a  cow  that  will  be 
useful,  and  not  try  experiments  that  are  most  likely  to 
fail.  Of  course,  if  the  cow  has  been  sold  under  false 
representations,  you  have  a  legal  remedy. 

Tlie  Queens  Co.  Sliow  lost,  much  of  its  interest 
this  year  on  account  of  the  reported  prevalence  of  Pleuro¬ 
pneumonia  in  the  county.  The  farmers,  from  their  long 
acquaintance  with  the  disease,  have  a  wholesome  dread 
of  it.  It  is  only  those  who  know  nothing  of  it,  and  who 
in  their  selfishness  and  ignorance  fortify  themselves  in  a 
disbelief  of  its  dangerous  character,  who  brave  it  and 
repeal  laws  for  its  control  like  the  farmers  and  legislature 
of  New  Jersey.  Other  departments  of  the  show  were  of 
usual  interest,  and  with  fair  weather  there  was  good 
attendance.  • 

Oyster  Shells  for  Poultry.— “T.  B.”  Certainly, 
roast  the  shells  before  pounding  them  up.  A  little  nu¬ 
tritive  matter  is  doubtless  lost,  but  the  saving  of  time  is 
of  much  greater  value  than  the  loss  from  burning. 

Seedling  Black  Walnuts.- Wm.  Armstrong, 

of  Wisconsin,  writes:— “Last  fall  I  procured  three  bush¬ 
els  ot  black  walnuts  from  the  neighboring  forest,  and 
after  leaving  them  in  a  dry  place  until  the  shucks  had  be¬ 


come  quite  dry,  I  placed  them  in  a  couple  of  barrels; 
alternately  a  layer  of  nuts  and  then  a  layer  of  damp  sand; 
the  sand  must  be  kept  jnoderately  damp  during  the  win¬ 
ter.  During  the  January  thaw  I  planted  them,  some  in 
a  permanent  place  by  the  road  side,  and  others  in  the 
nursery,  and  they  have  nearly  all  grown  successfully, 
some  of  them  to  the  bight  of  two  feet.  I  would  like  to 
know  if  I  could  transplant  those  in  the  nursery  success¬ 
fully  this  fall.  They  will  make  a  splendid  wind-brake  in 
course  of  time,  to  say  nothing  of  their  great  usefulness 
in  cabinet  work.  As  I  go  into  the  forest  I  admire  those 
stately  trees  planted  there  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and 
wish  I  could  protect  them  from  the  ravaging  hand  of 
man.  I  return  and  look  upon  those  that  I  have  recently 
planted,  and  think  what  a  little  effort  it  cost  me,  and 
what  a  world  of  pleasure  for  those  who  may  come  after 
to  enjoy  theirshade  and  admire  their  stately  form.”— For¬ 
est  trees  which  send  down  long  and  strong  tap  roots,  as 
do  walnuts,  hickories,  oaks,  etc.,  should  have  the  tap 
root  cut  off,  without  lifting  the  plant,  at  the  close  of  the 
first  season.  In  the  early  spring  it  may  be  lifted  and  set 
out  again  at  once  after  trimming  the  roots  a  little.  The 
next  autumn  the  plant  may  be  moved  with  safety. 

“  Tlie  Best.” — Letters  are  constantly  coming  in 
asking  for  the  best  kind  of  sheep,  the  best  fastening  for 
cows,  the  best  churn,  the  best  feed  cutter,  etc.,  etc.  In 
many  cases  there  is  no  ‘•'the  best"  thing,  but  generally  a 
number  equally  good.  It  is  much  a  matter  of  taste  which 
is  the  best  for  a  given  individual.  Shall  we  say  that  this  or 
that  reaper  is  the  best  when  there  are  many  all  so  near  per¬ 
fection  that  the  judges  disagree?  It  will  be  a  long  time 
before  the  best  in  many  cases  will  be  settled  beyond  a 
doubt.  While  there  is  doubt,  situated  as  we  are,  it  is  the 
best  for  us  to  keep  still.  To  give  an  opinion  is  one  thing, 
but  to  decide  out  and  out  is  another. 

Tlie  Siveet  Potato.— But  a  few  years  ago  it  was 

thought  that  the  sweet  potato  could  not  be  grown  north 
ofVirginia,  but  it  is  now  a  profitable  crop  in  many  North¬ 
ern  and  Western  States,  and  instead  of  being  a  luxury, 
is  within  the  reach  of  almost  every  family.  The  Jersey 
sweet  potato  is  now  much  esteemed,  but  it  is  not  as 
highly  colored  — not  as  yellow— or  as  rich  in  flavor  as 
those  which  come  to  ns  from  further  regions  south. 

“  Fire-Fanging.”— “C.  M.  H.,”  asks:  “How may 
we  know  by  its  appearance  when  manure  is  over  heating 
in  fermentation — ‘fire-fanging’  as  it  iscalled  ?” — Watch  it. 

Carriage  Gate.— We  have  several  inquiries  for 
the  best  carriage  gate  that  can  be  opened  and  shut  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  vehicle.  Good  ones  in  use  ought  i* 
be  advertised;  we  do  not  know  which  is  the  best. 

American  Beef  in  England.— The  “Privy 

Council”  of  Great  Britain,  as  we  understand  their  pow¬ 
ers,  are  a  body  of  gentlemen  acting  under  the  direct 
authority  of  the  Queer,  in  regard  to  matters  which  are 
not  provided  for  by  law,  and  which  require  immediate 
action.  Their  decisions  are  usually  liberal  and  just,  and 
their  action  in  regard  to  the  slaughter  of  America* 
beasts  14  days  after  landing,  though  it  is  certainly  arbi¬ 
trary,  and  damaging  both  to  our  interests  and  to  those  of 
many  citizens  of  Great  Britain,  may  yet  be  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  us.  Judge  Jones,  of  Ohio,  in  a  letter  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  dated  Liverpool,  August  4th,  after  explaining  the 
effects  of  this  requirement,  says  :  “The  short  argument 
of  the  advocates  of  compulsory  slaughter  is  this— Pleure 
Pneumonia  is  known  to  exist  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  Government  has  adopted  no  measures  for  its  extirpa¬ 
tion  or  even  to  determine  the  localities  where  it  prevails.” 
Of  course  they  must  regard  the  whole  country  as  infected. 
We  cannot  say  a  word.  A  good  bill  was  introduced  ii 
Congress  last  winter,  nnd  though  strong  efforts  were 
made  to  carry  it  through,  it  failed.  Now  the  Treasury 
Department  contents  itself  with  what  it  regards  as  retali¬ 
atory  action  in  subjecting  all  neat  cattle  from  Great 
Britain,  though  coming  with  a  clean  bill  of  health,  to  a 
quarantine  of  90  days.  This  does  not  punish  either  the 
Privy  Council  or  the  English  people,  but  our  own  im¬ 
porters  of  choice  stock.  It  does  no  good,  and  importa¬ 
tions  of  neat  cattle  have  almost  entirely  ceased.  Judge 
Jones  urges  the  appointment  by  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment,  of  a  gentleman  of  character,  to  prescribe  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  conveyance  of  healthy  beef  cattle  through 
infected  districts  to  the  ports  of  shipment,  and  to  send 
such  with  a  clean  bill  of  health.  When  this  is  done  he 
thinks  American  beef  will  be  permitted  to  be  landed  and 
fed  a  while  before  slaughtering.  We  need  something 
like  the  Privy  Council  in  this  country,  to  act  in  cases  of 
emergency,  when  Congress  fails,  and  when  the  interest* 
of  the  country  suffer  from  neglect.  It  would  seem  as  if 
the  President  and  Cabinet  might  be  depended  upon  to 
act  in  exactly  such  cases  as  this,  but.  they  do  not,  and  one 
of  the  most  important  industries  of  the  country  lan¬ 
guishes.  We  are  much  obliged  to  the  Hon.  T.  C.  Jones 
for  writing  and  to  Mr.  Hayes  for  publishing  his  letter, 
and  sending  the  American  Agriculturist  a  copy. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 


The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  our  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Oct.  9th, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  d'sWa'sm’th  507,000  6,997,000  6,304,000  212,000  473, 000  1,533,000 
26d’stasm’th491,000  7,840,000  4,661,000  316,000  — -  1.181,000 
Sales.  Flow.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  d.  I’s  m’h539,000  31,016,000*  14,94S,0;>0*  259.000  285,000  3,109,000* 

26  d.  r«m’th436,000  28,214,000*  15,930,000  *  212,000  -  2,406,000* 

*  Including  forward  delivery. 

2.  Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1880.. 507 ,000  6,997,000  6,304,000  212.000  473,000  1,533,000 

28  days  1879.  .561,500  9,104,000  7,043,000  582,000  497,000  1,146,000 

Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  days  1880.  .539,000  31,016,000  14,948,000  259,000  285,300  3,109,000 

28  days  1879.. 607, 000  21,156,000  10,265,000  851,000  152,000  2,087,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  Neio  York. 


Wheat.  Corn. 
bush.  bu9h. 
Oct.  7,  '80.  .2,228,321  8,272,024 
Sept.  7,  !80.  .2,636,742  2.326,245 
Aug.  10,  '80.  .3,016,6117  1,781,441 
Oct.  8,  79.  .2,137,893  1,672,136 


Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
bush.  bush.  bush. 


Malt. 

bush. 


19,324  449,202  134,850 


15,471  76,976  174,033 

25,283  78,910  202,553 

31,211  578,056  207,729 


Oct.  9. 
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4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Oct.  7. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 
bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 
’80  2,867.000  49,320,000  39,814,000  1,501,000  257,000  405,000149,000 

’79.2,621,000  51,473,000  28,815.000  3,504,000  131,000  501,0  0  281,000 
’78  1,892,300  41,971,060  22,847,400  3,421,550  1,516,200  2,980,300  315,200 
’77.1,105,200  10,662,600  19,982,250  1,632,300  803,250  157,000 190,800 
’76.1,517,090  20,121  369  14, ’245, 477  816,474  39,362  460,481470,830 

’75.1,442,21120,031,499  10,760,680  154,510  225  104,323240,882 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Sept.  9. 

Flour— Super  to  Extra  State  $3  25  i 

’  •  Super  to  Extra  South'n  3  25 

••  Extra  Genesee . 4  25  _ 

"  Superfine  WeBtern .  3  25  @  4  00 

••  Extra  Western .  3  75 

••  •  Minnesota .  3  85 

Rye  Flour,  Superfine .  4  40 

Corn-Meal .  2  50 

Corn-Flour,  $  bbl .  2  85 

Oat-Meal,  7t  bbl .  4  50 

Buckwheat  Flour,  $  100  lbs  — 

Wheat— All  kinds  of  White.  95 

Red  and  Amber .  90 

"  Spring .  90 

Corn— Yellow .  52 

••  White .  51 *@ 

•  •  Mixed .  50*@ 

Oats .  37  @ 

Rye  .  86  @ 

Barley .  75  @ 

Hay— Gale,  V  100  tbs .  70  @  1  05 

Straw,  $  100  lbs .  50  @ 

Cotton— Middlings,  $  fl> _  11'"' 

Hops— Crop  of  1880,  $  B> .  21 

old,  $  n> . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  7*  a 
Seed— Clover,  W.  &  St.  $  a . 

••  Timothy,  bushel — 

••  Flax,  Tfbushel . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  71  a 

••  Seed  Leaf,  7*  a . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  71  a 

••  Domestic,  pulled . . 

••  California . 

Tallow,  7*  a . 

•Oil-Cake— 71  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  71  bbl .  —  @  16  00 

Extra  Prime,  71  bbl..  12  00  @12  50 

Beef— Extra  Mess .  10  00  " 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbis,  7*  100a  8  25 

Butter— State,  7*  a . 

•  •  Western,  poor  to  f’cy.a 

Cheese . 

E  GS— Fresh,  71  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  71  a . 

••  Chickens,  7<  7* . 

••  Roosters,  7*  * . 

-•  Turkeys,  71  a 


55 

51* 

45 

89 

95 


54  @ 
52*@ 
88  @ 
97  @ 
10 
70 


55 
53* 
4o 
99 
95 
1  10 


50  @ 

85 

55  @ 

90 

11*@ 

11* 

11*@ 

11* 

21  @ 

40 

20  @ 

28 

4  @ 

14 

4  @ 

25 

40  @ 

50 

47*@ 

50 

8*@ 

8* 

8  >4® 

8* 

2  30  @  2  35 

2  35  @  2  50 

1  30  @  1  35 

1  35  @  1  40 

4  @ 

15 

4  @ 

15 

5*@ 

50 

5*@ 

50 

20  @ 

48 

18  @ 

48 

20  @ 

46 

18  @ 

45 

15  @ 

35 

15  @ 

35 

6*@ 

6* 

„  3® 

6* 

29  00  @29  50 

30  00  @ 

— 

—  @  16  00 

16  00  @ 

— 

& 


17 
16 
9 

16*@ 

11  @ 
11  @ 
5  @ 
12 


@10  50 
@  8  70 
28 


28 
12* 
19  * 

15 
18 

8 

16 


12  00  @12  50 
10  00  @10  50 
8  45  ©  9  10 
21  @  32 

16  @ 

8  *@ 

20  @ 


32 

IS* 

23* 

16 

8 

11 


40  @  75 

11  ®  16 
15  @  60 

1  25  @  2  50 

35  @  1  50 
50  @  75 

—  @  2  00 
75  @  1  25 
50  @  75 

50  @  1  00 
10  @  17 

—  ®  - 
50  @  1  50 

2  00  @  6  00 
2  50  @  4  50 

-  @  - 
1  50  @  2  75 
2*@  8 


••  Geese,  7»  pair .  1  12*@  1  62*  1  00  @1  62* 

-•  Ducks,  7*  pair .  40  @  75  *  *“  ' 

••  71a .  10  @  14 

••  Wild,  7>  pair .  —  @  — 

Pigeons,  7*  dozen .  75  @  1  50 

Snipe,  71  dozen .  40  @  1  75 

Woodcock,  71  pair .  1  12  @  1  25 

Crass  Plover,  7*  dozen .  2  25  @  2  50 

Reed  Birds,  7t  dozen. . .  —  @  — 

Crouse.  7*  pair .  —  @  — 

Partridges,  7*  pair .  —  @  — 

Venison,  7*  a .  —  @  — 

Peaches,  7>  basket .  20  @  1  00 

Apples,  7t  barrel . .  75  @  1  50 

Pears,  7>  barrel .  1  25  @  6  00 

■Quinces,  7*  bbl .  —  @  — 

Whortleberries,  7<  hf  bush  2  00  ©  2  50 

•Grapes,  7*  case . .  1  50  @3  25 

71  lb .  1*@  6 

Potatoes,  71  bbl .  1  00 

Sweet,  7*  bbl .  1  50 

Tomatoes,  7*  box .  25 

Turnips,  7*  bbl .  1  00 

Beans,  71  bushel .  1  35 

Egg  Plants,  7*  bbl . .  '  "" 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  7*  bu 

•  •  new,  green,  71  bag .  1  00 

Corn,  green,  71 100 . 

String  B  ans,  7*  bag . 

Carrots,  7*  bbl .  1  00 

Beets.  71  100  bunches .  1  00 

Cabbages,  new,  7>  100... 

Onions,  7*  bbl . 

Cranberries.  71  bbl — 

Squash,  7*  bbl . 

Watermelons,  71 100. . . 

Nutmeg  Melon,  7*  bbl. 

Pumpkins,  7*  100 . 

Cucumbers,  7t  100 . 

Cauliflower,  71  dozen. 

■Celery,  71  dozen . 

Notwithstanding  the  remarkable  vigor  of  the  fall  trade, 
And  the  consequent  urgent  requirements  as  to  financial 
facilities.  Money  has  worked  almost  uniformly  easy  in 
the  loan  and  discount  lines,  since  our  previous  issue. 
Very  extensive  dealings  have  been  reported  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  kinds  of  Produce  and  Merchandise,  with  a  free 
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@  2  75 

2  50 

@  4  00 

— 
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@14  00 
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movement  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  at  generally  buoyant 
prices.  A  firm  and  hardening  market  has  been  reported 
for  Real  Estate,  on  a  good  investmentdemand . Trans¬ 

actions  in  Breadstuffs  have  been  unusually  heavy,  largely 
for  regular  trade  purposes,  though  in  the  instances  of 
Wheat  and  Corn,  chiefly  in  the  speculative  interest  at 
higher  quotations,  Winter  Wheat  rising  very  sharply 
toward  the  close,  as  influenced  mainly  by  the  stimulating 
reports  from  Chicago  and  other  points  in  the  interior,  as 
also,  toward  the  close,  by  Cable.  Export  purchases  of 
Wheat,  Corn  and  Flour  have  been  on  a  libera)  scale,  nota¬ 
bly  so  of  Winter  Wheat.  Near  the  close,  Spring  Wheat 
attracted  more  attention  from  shippers  and  was  marketed 
to  a  fair  extent  on  the  basis  of  $1.0S.%  for  No.  2  Chicago, 
in  store;  $1.10*  for  No.  2  Milwaukee,  to  arrive;  $1.12 
for  choice  ditto,  prompt  delivery ;  $1.16,*  for  new  crop, 
No.  1  Duluth  to  arrive  from  Buffalo  (the  first  sale  of  the 
latter  made,  Ibis  season,  made  here  on  Thursday,  7th 
October,  by  Messrs.  S.  Freeman  &  Co.,  to  a  local  miller). 

_ Cora  has  been  offered  with  reserve,  and  quoted  firm 

at  the  improvement,  with  a  fairly  active  inquiry  reported. 
....Rye  lias  been  quoted  decidedly  dearer,  is  in  meagre 

stock,  and  much  wanted  for  shipment . Oats  have 

been  unsettled,  generally — toward  the  close,  receding  in 
price,  with  more  eagerness  shown  to  place  supplies, 

and  a  less  urgent  call . Barley  declined  materially,  is 

plentiful  and  quite  moderately  sought  after . Flour 

left  off  in  favor  of  holders,  on  a  brisk  call  for  supplies, 

as  well  for  export,  as  on  home  trade  account _  As 

practically  under  speculative  control.  Mess  Pork  and 
Western  Steam  Lard,  have  been  advanced  materially, 
011  active  and  excited  markets,  Mess  Pork  closing,  how¬ 
ever,  tamely,  and  in  the  option  line,  depressed  and 
wholly  unsettled _  Large  transactions  have  been  re¬ 
ported  in  Lard  for  shipment . Beef  and  Beef  Hams 

have  been  moderately  sought  after  at  about  previous 

figures . Butter,  Cheese  and  Eggs  were  quoted  higher, 

but  closed  again  in  favor  of  purchasers . Fruits  at¬ 

tracted  increased  attention.  Extraordinary  heavy  ship¬ 
ments  of  Apples  have  been  noted,  mostly  for  Great 
Britain.  Fr light  contracts  have  been  reported  here 
for  the  current  month  to  an  amount  exceeding  125,000 
bbls.  for  all  destinations,  the  bulk  going  to  Liverpool, 
London,  and  Glasgow  by  steam.  Important  outward 
movements  are  also  advised  from  Boston  and  Montreal. 

_ Freer  offering  of  Hops  led  to  a  further  decline,  and 

a  moderate  degree  of  activity . Seeds  have  had  a  slow 

sale  at  irregular  figures _ Cotton  has  been  in  fairrequest, 

chiefly  in  the  way  of  options,  but  at  very  variable  quota¬ 
tions,  leaving  off  more  steadily . More  inquiry  has 

been  reported  for  Wool,  which  closes  more  firmly . 

Hay  and  Straw  ruled  stronger  as  to  prices,  on  light 
offerings  and  a  fair  demand . Naval  Stores  and  Petro¬ 

leum  have  been  on  the  advance,  on  reduced  offerings 
and  a  more  urgent  demand . Rallying  from  the  de¬ 

pression  and  irregularity  mentioned  in  our  preceding 
review,  Ocean  freights  have  been  remarkably  active  for 
Breadstuffs,  especially  for  grain,  at  advanced  rates,  clos¬ 
ing  firmly,  including  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  6 %,d.  per 
bushel,  London  by  steam,  at  8 ;  Glasgow,  by  steam, 
at  G@C>%d. :  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  at  8 %d.  per  bushel; 
to  Antwerp,  by  steam,  at  SJcf.  per  bushel,  and  sail  to 
Cork,  for  orders  for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capacity — 
say  3,000  to  4,000  qrs.—  5s.  6 d.  per  qr.  of  480  lbs The  visi¬ 
ble  supplies  of  Wheat— embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports, 
in  transit,  and  on  the  seaboard — at  latest  dates,  embraced 
about  14,360,800  bushels;  of  Corn,  19.812,200  bushels; 
of  Rye,  664.850  bushels  ;  of  Barley,  1,403,500  bushels,  and 
of  Oats,  2,746,400  bushels,  against  about  Sept.  1,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  14,716.000  bushels  Wheat,  19,012,000  bushels 
Corn,  574,000  bushels  Rye,  265,000  bushels  Barley,  and 
1,626,000  bushels  Oats. 

New  Yorlt  I^ive-Stock  Markets. 

RECEIPTS. 


week  ending  Beenes.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Sept.  13 . 16,677  106  4,352  36,849  24,539 

Sept.  20 . 14,554  130  5,448  43,650  23,214 

Sept.  27 . 12,770  148  5,121  38,559  30,163 

Oct.  4 . 13,422  60  4,593  39,682  32,607 


lotalfori  Weeks.. 5g, 223  444  19,614  168,740  110,523 

do.JorprevAWeeks51,m  227  19,916  137,773  107,642 

Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 

Average  per  week . 14,306  lit  4,903  42,185  27,631 

do.  do.  last  Month.  .12,820  57  4,979  31,443  26,910 

do.  do.  prev’sMonth.  14, 245  97  5,022  36,885  23,814 

Prices  for  beeves  per  lb.  estimated  dressed  weight : 


week  ending  Range.  Larger  Sales.  Aver. 

Sept.  13 .  7  @ll  c.  8*@  9*c.  9*c. 

Sept.  20 . 6*@ll*c.  8*@  9*c.  9  c. 

Sept.  27 . 6*@ll*c.  8  @  9*C.  8*c 

Oct.  4 . 6*@ll*c.  8  @  9*c.  8*c. 


Beeves.— A  slow,  dull  market,has  prevailed  for  the 
most  of  the  month.  Cattle  have  been  in  abundance,  with 
an  unsatisfactory  dressed  meat  market,  and  very  little  de¬ 
mand  from  exporters.  The  month  closes  with  some  de¬ 
mand  for  prime  and  extra.  A  conspicuous  feature  has 
been  the  number  of  Texans  and  Colorados  on  sale  ;  the 
former  sold  for  6J@6}c.,  and  the  latter  for  7@?ic.  Na¬ 
tive  cattle  ranged  from  7c.  to  dress  55  lbs.,  to  9c.  to  dress 
56  lbs.  Choice  lots  for  10f@lHc.,  and  a  few  extras  for 

12c.  to  dress  58  lbs _ Mllcli  Cows.- There  has  been 

alight  trade  from  lack  of  stock.  The  demand  good  and 


prices  firm  at  $35@$55  per  head  for  common  to  prime 

cows,  with  a  few  extra  ones  at  $60 _ Calves.— There 

was  a  gradual  falling  off  in  the  number  sold  during  the 
month,  but  the  market  was  active  under  the  influence  of 
a  light  run.  Grassers  2@2£c.  live  weight;  buttermilk  and 
fed  calves  at  2J@3£c. ;  common  to  choice  veals  at  5@7Jc., 
and  fancylotsat.7fc...  Sheep  and  Lambs.-A  bet¬ 
ter  feeling  prevailed  at  the  close  of  the  month,  ana  the 
market  ended  fairly  active  owing  to  a  prospect  of  light¬ 
er  supply.  Common  to  good  sheep  sold  at  4@5c.  per  lb., 
live  weight,  prime  lots  at  5J@5j-c.  Lambs  ranged  from 

5@6c.,  while  some  prime  State  lambs  brought  6§@6ic _ 

Swine.— Market  quiet  and  a  strong  downward  tenden¬ 
cy;  State  bogs  sold  at  5Jc.,  with  heavy  ones  as  low  asdic. 
The  Morse  Market.— The  epidemic  which  has 
been  among  horses  has  had  its  influence  upon  the  mar¬ 
ket.  There  have  been  no  fatal  cases  reported,  and  the 
trouble  is  about  passed.  There  is  no  special  interest  in 
the  horse  trade;  the  supply  is  in  excess  of  the  demand, 
and  the  prices  in  favor  of  the  buyer. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  peril) .  8  @8*c. 

Sulphate  of  Potasli  (potash  44  per  cent),  per  lb. .  3*@4  c. 

do.  do.  (potasli  27*  per  cent,  per  lb..  l*@1*c. 

German  Potasli  Salts  (potasli  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.  ton.$14.00@Ui.00 
Muriate  ot  Potasli  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb....  2  @2*c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4*@5  c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  4'-..@4*c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $40.00@45.00 

No.  1  Pernv.  Gnano.Lobos,  7)  ton . 46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  7*  ton,  cargo  M .  56.00 

Soluble  Pacific.  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone...  55.00 

Mapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soilsi.  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Brand  (wheat),  7*  1,000  lbs.  20.00 

do.  'tobacco  do.  do .  52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Raw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  .  40.00 

do.  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Raw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Stockbridge  Rye  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  .  40.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton.  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.00 


Catalogues  Received. 


The  following  are  the  special  Autumn  Catalogues  that 
have  been  received  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press: 

NURSERYMEN. 

Chas.  Black  &  Bko.,  Hightstown,  N.  J.— Price  List 
of  Trees  and  Plants  for  fall  and  spring  planting. 

B.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons,  No.  34  Barclay  street,  New  York 
City.  The  autumn  catalogue  of  this  old  house  is  full,  as 
in  former  years.  Dutch  and  Cape  flowering  bulbs  ;  com¬ 
plete  list  of  small  fruits  and  seeds, etc., for  farm  and  garden. 

M.  Cole  &  Co.,  Atlanta  Ga.  A  descriptive  list  of  the 
Atlantic  Nurseries  ;  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  roses,  etc. 

Win.  II.  Carson,  No.  125  Chambers  street,  New  York 
City,  sends  out  a  neat  catalogue  of  bulbs  for  autumn  plant¬ 
ing,  with  directions  for  their  culture. 

Henry  S.  Dreer,  714  Chestnut  street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  A  full  assortment  of  bulbs,  plants,  etc.,  with  rules 
for  their  culture  and  management. 

Farley  &  Anderson,  Un*on  Springs,  N.  Y.  A  fall 
trade  list  of  the  “Cayuga  Lake  Nurseries.”  Duchess 
grape,  etc. 

Edward  Gilbert,  Southwic-k,  Mass.  Price-list  of  na¬ 
tive  perennial  plants,  orchids,  rare  ferns,  etc. 

Jenkins’  Nurseries.  Winona,  Ohio.  A  wholesale  list 
of  evergreens,  small  fruits,  seeds,  Prentiss  grape. 

Kelsey  &  Co.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.  Price-list  of  the  “  Vine- 
land  Nursery.” 

D,  W.  Langdon,  Mobile,  Ala.,  sends  a  neat  and  full 
catalogue  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits, 
roses,  evergreens,  etc. 

J.  T.  Lovett,  Little  Silver,  N.  J.  The  fall  catalogue  of 
the  Monmouth  Nursery  is  devoted  specially  to  all  kinds 
of  small  fruits. 

Geo.  P.  Murrell,  Austin,  Ark.  A  descriptive  price¬ 
list  of  the  “Austin  Nurseries.” 

D.  S.  Myer,  Bridgeville,  Del.  A  neat  catalogue  of 
fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  small  fruits,  plants,  roses,  etc. 

E.  M.  Potter.  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  “  Asylum  Hill  Nur¬ 
series”  ;  small  fruits  and  ornamental  treeB. 

John  Saul,  Washington,  D.  C.  A  neat  catalgoue  of 
trees,  fruit,  and  ornamental  shrubs,  roses,  and  green¬ 
houses;  also  descriptive  list  of  Dutch  and  other  bulbs. 

Geo.  S.  Wales,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Strawberries,  shrubs, 
vines,  and  roses. 

J.  C.  Vaughan.  45  La  Salle  street,  Chicago.  A  neat 
illustrated  list  of  bulbs,  grasses,  and  florist’s  supplies. 

E.  Wyman,  Jr.,  Rockford,  Ill.  Price-list  of  plants  for 
fall  planting. 

Peter  Herderson,  &  Co.,  No.  35  Cortlandt  street,  New 
York  City.  A  neat  circular  of  bulbs  and  winter  flower¬ 
ing  plants,  roses,  etc. 

Geo.  S.  Josseltn,  Fredonia,  N.  Y.— Trade  price-list 
of  grape  vines,  small  fruits,  etc. 

F.  A.  Sinclair.  Mottville,  N.  Y.  An  illustrated  price¬ 
list  of  the  excellent  common  sense  chairs  and  rockers. 


A  Removal.— One  of  our  old  advertisers,  Mr. 
Blunt,  the  inventor  of  the  Universal  Force  Pump,  and  for 
some  time  associated  with  the  Nason  Man’Fg  Co.,  has 
again  assumed  the  entire  manufacture  and  control  of  his 
]  favorably  known  pumps,  with  an  office  at  N.  Y.  City. 
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Will  a  Creamery  Pay?— Will  butter-making 
pay  anyhow  ?  If  it  will  pay  to  make  good  butter  in  the 
private  dairy,  then  a  well  managed  creamery  will  pay  ; 
but  it  must  be  well  managed.  A  question  to  which  this 
is  the  answer  comes  to  us  from  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa. 
There  are  several  reasons  why  creameries  fail  to  be 
profitable.  If  one  farmer's  milk  has  7  or  8  per  cent  of 
cream  and  another’s  has  20,  and  others  all  along  between, 
the  poor  milk  being  largely  in  excess,  when  dividends 
are  made  according  to  the  weight  of  milk  furnished,  it 
is  clear  that  not  only  do  the  men  who  furnish  good  milk 
lose  heavily,  but  the  creamery  loses  also.  The  cream  and 
the  butter,  of  badly  fed,  or  half  starved,  cows  has  no 
flavor.  Such  butter  cannot  sell  at  a  high  price,  and  a  little 
such  milk  or  cream  will  damage  the  whole  product. 
Creamery  butter  that  cannot  beat  “  Oleo,”  is  made  at  a 
loss,  and  ought  to  be. 

Asbestos  ILiquid  Paints.— Through  a  number 
of  years,  the  H.  W.  Johns  Mfg.  Co.  have  established  an 
enviable  reputation  for  making  liquid  paints  that  are 
remarkable  for  their  durability  and  beauty.  Their 
Asbestos  Liquid  Paints  have  real  merit,  and  all  who  con¬ 
template  painting  their  farm  and  other  buildings  should 
bear  this  in  mind.  We  can  gladly  refer  the  reader  to  our 
recommendations  of  this  firm  and  its  paints  in  the  past. 

Moss  Collars  for  Horses.— During  the  late  war 
the  Northern  soldiers  became  acquainted  with  Southern 
Moss  in  all  its  forms.  They  saw  it  growing  in  long  gray 
streamers  from  the  cypresses  in  the  swamps.  They  saw 
the  negroes  gathering  it,  sweating  it,  and  rubbing  it  free 
from  the  outer  coats,  leaving  the  horse-hair  like,  wiry 
threads  which  form  the  inside  and  are  the  useful  part. 
This,  in  trade,  is  known  as  Southern  Moss,  and  is  used 
like  horse-hair  for  stuffing  seats,  beds,  etc.,  and  as  an 
“adulteration,”  so  to  speak,  of  curled  hair.  Twisted  into 
ropes,  it  gets  a  regular  curl  like  horse-hair,  and  it  re¬ 
quires  a  moderately  close  inspection  to  tell  which  is 
which.  The  soldiers  found  saddle  cloths  plaited  of  this 
moss  by  twisting  it  into  cords,  to  be  most  excellent, 
curing  saddle-galls,  and  preventing  sweat-blisters,  and 
pads  made  to  go  under  mule-collars,  and  wherever  the 
harness  galled,  were  good  also.  We  have  received  a  well- 
made  horse-collar  of  this  material,  bound  with  leather  at 
top  and  bottom,  and  with  leather  fenders  to  prevent  wear 
from  the  trace  chains.  They  appear  to  be  a  very  good 
article,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer,  Mr. 
A.  D.  Martin,  of  Louisiana,  should  not  have  a  large  trade 
in  them,  both  South  and  North. 

Cord  Binders  for  Harvesters. — A  number 

of  different  materials  as  straw,  and  wire,  have  been  in 
use  by  the  self-binding  harvesters,  but  farmers  are  not 
ratisfied  with  the  work,  and  have  frequently  applied  for 
a  binder  that  would  employ  a  cord.  The  manufacturers 
of  the  Champion  Reapers  have  developed  an  Automatic 
Cord  Binder,  which  has  done  excel  ent  work  in  the  field 
during  the  past  season,  and  bids  fair  to  meet  the  want  of 
those  who  have  grain  to  cut,  and  wish  to  bind  it  in  a  neat 
and  substantial  manner. 

Grass  Seed.— “C.  M.  II.”  The  seeds  of  the  common 
grasses  will  retain  their  vitality  two  or  three  years,  and 
even  longer  if  kept  dry,  but  the  longer  they  are  kept  the 
slower  they  are  in  coming  up  and  the  fewer  start. 

Concrete  Buildings.—”  H.  W.  G.,”  Steuben  Co., 
N.  Y.  In  Dec.,  1874,  we  gave  full  descriptions  of  the 
method  of  preparing  Concrete,  and  of  building  with  it. 
That  or  any  other  single  back  number  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  24  years  past  is  mailed  for  15  cents. 

Sporobolus  Indicns— Smut  Grass. — In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  request  in  the  September  number,  D.  L. 
Pharos  of  Starkvillo,  Miss.,  sends  the  following  notes  on 
the  Indian  Drop-Seed  Grass  or  Smut  Grass  :  “  This  peren¬ 
nial  plant  from  India  is  thoroughly  naturalized  and  at 
home  in  our  Southern  States.  In  some  localities  it  is 
known  as  “  Carpet  Grass,”  as  are  also  several  other 
grasses.  Its  generic  name  is  founded  on  the  fact  of  its 
easily  shedding  its  seeds,  and  it  is  hence  called  Indian 
Drop-Seed  Grass.  Many  of  the  panicles  become  affected 
with  a  dark-colored  parasitic  growth,  which  adheres 
tightly  to  clothing  coming  in  contact  with  it,  giving  it  a 
smutty  appearance,  and  hence  the  grass  is  appropriately 
and  more  generally  called  ‘  smut  grass’.  On  many  com¬ 
mons,  uncultivated  fields  and  yards,  it  grows  abundantly 
and  luxuriantly,  and  furnishes  good  grazing  from  April 
until  frost  in  autumn.  It  thrives  well  under  much  graz¬ 
ing  and  many  mowings,  and  grows  promptly  after  each, 
on  good,  moist  land.  Cattle  and  horses  are  fond  of  it ;  but 
if  not  kept  well  grazed  or  frequently  mowed  it  becomes 
tough  and  they  refuse  to  eat  it  unless  quite  hungry. 
Prom  long  fibrous  roots  it  sends  up  chimps  of  long  leaves 
in  great  abundance.  I  have  just  measured  some  leaves 
three  feet  long.  This,  however,  is  an  extreme  length. 
The  culms  are  usually  one  and  a  half  to  three  feet  high, 
with  panicles  six  to  eighteen  inches  long.  I  have  just 


measured  within  a  few  steps  of  where  I  am  writing,  culms 
four  feet  eight  inches  long  with  panicles  eighteen  inches. 
The  appressed  panicles  might  be  mistaken  for  spikes. 
The  clumps  enlarge  rapidly,  and  soon  occupy  the  whole 
ground  densely.  In  187S,  I  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  analysis  some  hay  of  this  grass.  Dr.  Col¬ 
lier’s  analysis  shows  in  100  parts  12.46  albuminoids,  55.44 
carbohydrates,  25.91  cellulose,  and  6.19  ash.  Although 
containing  so  much  nutritive  matter,  it  is  not  so  much 
relished  dried  as  many  other  grasses. 

Some  Notes  on  Pork.— Much  as  it  is  the  custom 
to  decry  pork,  it  is  “the  farmer’s  meat.”  It  is  the  only 
steady  meat  that  many  farmers  can  afford  to  have,  unless 
too  rich  to  need  to  farm  at  all.  One  reason  why  so  much 
has  been  said  against  pork  is  the  careless  way  in  which 
it  is  often  prepared.  Pork  that  is  used  should  always  be 
properly  cured  and  in  good  condition.  I  send  a  few  re¬ 
cipes  of  my  own. — Fried  Park.— This  should  be  cut  in 
rattier  thin  slices  and  parboiled  in  a  little  water.  Pour 
off  the  water  and  fry  quickly.  Lay  it  on  the  platter  and 
pour  over  it  a  few  tablespoonfuls  of  sweet  cream,  or  if 
preferred  the  gravy  in  which  it  has  been  fried.  Or  make 
a  batter  with  two  eggs,  half  a  cupful  of  sweet  milk,  and 
flour  enough  to  make  a  thick  paste,  and  dip  the  slices  in 
this  after  they  have  been  fried.  Return  the  pork  to  the 
spider,  and  fry  it  in  the  batter,  and  it  makes  quite  an  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  dish.  Baked  Pork. — A  square  piece  of  fat 
pork  may  be  soaked  over  nigiit  in  sweet  milk,  and  washed 
off;  cut  the  rind  in  squares  and  bake  until  tender.  This 
is  very  good.  Boiled  Pork.— A  piece  of  pork  boiled  an 
hour  and  a  half,  than  cut  in  slices  and  treated  to  a  dash 
of  pepper  and  vinegar,  catsup  or  Chili  sauce,  makes 
a  desirable  dish  to  be  eaten  either  hot  or  cold.  “R.  C. 
D.,”  Walworth  Co.,  Wis. 

Cubic  Feet  in  a  Ton  of  Matinre.— “  C.  T. 

S.,”  Springfield,  O.  A  ton  of  manure  as  generally  hauled 
out  in  the  spring,  moist  and  compacted  more  or  less,  and 
then  thrown  into  a  wagon,  will  contain  40  to  48  cubic  feet. 
It  is  very  indefinite  and  must  necessarily  bo  so. 

Weeds. — The  farmers  should  be  deeply  interested  in 
the  two  leading  points  concerning  weeds:  how  they  get 
into  the  fields  and  garden,  and  how  to  get  those  out  that 
are  already  in.  Many  of  the  seeds  of  weeds  are  sown 
with  those  of  the  crop,  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
those  that  are  nearly  of  the  size,  color,  etc.,  of  the 
grains,  and  grass  seeds.  Great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  sowing  only  pure  seeds.  If  the  weeds  are  already  in 
the  soil,  the  quicker  steps  are  taken  to  eradicate  them 
tlie  better.  Let  no  weeds  go  to  seed.  This  will  end 
the  annuals.  With  perennials  the  work  is  more  difficult, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that  they  are  much  more 
easily  destroyed  when  young.  Cut  frequently  and  dig 
out  by  the  roots  when  possible. 

A  Peach  Trouble.  —  “  C.  W.”  Wethersfield, 
Conn.,  writes:  “Here  are  leaves  from  the  twigs  of  seed¬ 
ling  peach  trees.  They  have  appeared  on  our  young  trees 
in  late  summer  and  autumn,  for  a  few  years  past.  We 
throw  the  seeds  about  on  our  vegetable  garden  where 
they  have  a  good  soil  and  pretty  careful  cultivation,  and 
do  not  have  a  separate  nursery  for  the  few  trees  we  need 
for  ourselves  or  to  give  away.  I  would  be  pleased  if  you 
could  give  me  any  light  on  this  matter,  whether  it  is  very 
injurious  or  whether  there  is  a  remedy.  I  have  trimmed 
off  the  affected  twigs  from  some  trees,  but  the  trouble 
soon  reappears.  They  grow  rapidly  nevertheless.  It 
seems  to  be  unlike  the  curling  of  the  leaves  in  early 
summer,  which  was  so  common  a  few  years  ago,  and 
which  caused  the  large  trees  to  shed  their  leaves  once  or 
twice,  perhaps  more  times,  in  the  season.”— The  young 
peach  leaves  are  affected  with  a  parasitic  fungus  which 
grows  upon  the  surface,  sending  in  here  and  there  small 
root-like  outgrowths  for  the  purpose  of  absorbing  nour- 
rishmenf.  The  white  floury,  or  frosty  appearance  of  the 
leaves  is  due  to  the  multitude  of  spores  which  have 
formed.  The  fungus  is  one  of  the  White  Mildews,  a 
treatment  of  which,  with  illustrations,  may  be  found  in 
the  'American  Agriculturist  for  December  1879,  page  508. 
The  oaks,  maples,  willows,  lilacs,  etc.,  are  attacked  by 
various  closely  related  species  of  this  same  group  of 
White  Mildew.  The  European  Grape  Mildew — a  disease 
which  has  been  sodisaslrous  to  the  foreign  vineyards,  be¬ 
longs  to  this,  same  group.  The  remedy  is  Flowers  of 
Sulphur,  dusted  on  as  soon  as  the  mealy  or  frosty  ap¬ 
pearance  is  observed.  Cutting  away  the  twigs  is  not 
recommended,  as  it  can  do  very  little  good. 

Tlie  <s  International  ”  Sbeep  Sliow.— The 

display  of  sheep  at  Philadelphia  was  not  largely  Inter¬ 
national  ;  but  contained  many  excellent  representatives 
of  our  own  flocks  from  the  East,  the  Great  Plains,  and 
Pacific  Coast.  Of  the  few  hundred  sheep  on  exhibition 
about  half  were  Merinos,  and  the  others  were  distributed 
amongst  the  Leicesters.  Lincolns,  Sonthdowns,  Hamp- 
sbires,  Shropshires,  and  Oxfordshires:  some  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  were  recent  importations  from  English  flocks,  and  of 


great  size.  The  attendance  of  wool-growers  and  breed¬ 
ers  was  not  large.  During  the  discussion  the  fact  that 
“  the  manufacturers  desire  the  production  of  precisely 
the  kind  of  wool  the  farmers  find  most  profitable  t» 
grow,”  was  considered.  A  national  registry  of  sheep 
was  provided,  and  a  winter  meeting  for  discussion  ap¬ 
pointed,  to  be  held  in  Washington  in  January  next. 

Another  Adulteration  in  Gutter. — The 

New  York  dealers  in  butter,  finding  that  the  tubs  overran 
in  weight,  five  to  six  pounds,  were  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  fact,  until  they  discovered  that  the  increase  in 
weight  was  caused  by  an  addition  of  powdered  soap¬ 
stone.  This  “  loaded  ”  butter  came  from  the  city  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  The  powdered  soapstone  is  white,  fine,  and 
tasteless,  and  is  sold  for  $20  per  ton.  It  is  not  butter  t 

Canada  Thistles. — Daniel  Keefer,  of  Penn.,  tried 
the  salt  cure  for  Canada  Thistles.  He  cut  the  thistles 
short,  August  1st,  and  put  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  on  each 
stalk  or  stub.  They  wilted  at  once,  dried,  and  by  Oct. 
1st,  had  disappeared.  This  requires  even  less  patience 
in  application  than  the  persistent  following  up  with  the 
knife,  and  cutting  them  as  one  does  asparagus  just  be¬ 
low  the  surface  of  the  ground. 

Barrels  for  Keeping  Roots.— The  following 
is  from  one  of  the  essays,  “Keeping  A  Cow  on  Cape 
Cod,”  by  Mr.  Nickerson,  published  in  the  new  book. 
“Keeping  One  Cow,”  and  gives  his  method  of  using 
barrels  for  storing  roots.  “We  have  a  way  of  our  own 
for  keeping  our  roots  in  the  absence  of  a  vegetable  cellar,, 
or  when  we  do  not  want  them  in  the  house  cellar.  We 
take  any  old  barrels,  set  them  in  the  ground,  the  chine 
just  coming  to  the  top  of  the  ground  (we  do  not  want  a 
head  in  either  end  of  the  barrels).  Into  these  headless 
barrels  we  put  our  beets,  turnips,  cabbages,  etc.  As  the 
weather  grows  cold,  we  cover  the  barrels  with  some 
loose  boards.  Whenever  it  is  cold  enough  to  freeze  hard, 
we  throw  over  them  enough  hay  or  straw  to  keep  out  the 
wet.  By  tin’s  method  we  can,  with  very  little  trouble,  at  any 
time  get  out  a  barrel  or  part  of  a  barrel  of  roots.  In  this 
way  the  roots  keep  in  fine  condition.  Late  in  the  spring, 
after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground,  turnips  and  beets 
will  be  as  brittle  and  good  as  when  pulled  in  the  fall.” 
Of  course  mice  must  be  guarded  against. 

Success  in  Wheat  Growing.— Mr.  D.  S.  Cur¬ 
tiss  in  his  new  work  on  “  Wheat  Culture,”  concludes  by 
saying:  “ Highest  success  in  Wheat-growing  involves 
and  presumes  skillful  and  intelligent  management  in 
other  parts  of  farming,  so  that  he  who  uniformly  secures 
superior  results  with  wheat  and  does  not  impoverish  his 
land  or  soil  cannot  well  be  other  than  a  good  farmer,  able 
to  secure  profitable  results  in  all  other  farm  operations. 
Hence  to  become  an  eminent  wheat-urower  is  to  become 
a  complete  farmer.”  Mr.  Curtiss  knows  of  what  he 
speaks  as  he  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  wheat  culture. 

Insects  and  Fruits  by  Mail.— It  is  safe  to 
say  that  one-third  of  the  insects  and  fruits  sent  ns  by  mail 
arrive  in  a  useless  condition,  on  account  of  the  frail  char¬ 
acter  of  the  box  in  which  they  are  enclosed.  A  paper  or 
paste-board  box  rarely  escapes  crushing.  Wooden  and 
tin  boxes  usually  come  in  good  order.  All  such  packages 
must  be  so  tied  that  the  contents  can  be  examined.  The 
use  of  nails  or  tacks,  or  closing  by  pasting,  on  strips  of 
paper,  subjects  the  package  to  full  letter  postage,  often 
very  heavy,  and  which  we  do  not.  pay. 

Draughts  of  Cold  Air  in  the  Stable. — 

Horses  are  quite  sensitive  to  chilling  draughts  of  air 
blowing  upon  them,  and  especially  upon  their  heads; 
hence,  in  the  construction  of  stables  this  should  be  borne 
in  mind.  Many  stables  have  the  horses  face  an  alley 
a  long  the  sides  of  which  are  doors,  or  a  large  space 
is  left  entirely  open  ;  in  such  cases,  whenever  the  rear 
stable  door  and  the  one  leading  out.  of  the  alley  are 
open,  the  horses  stand  in  a  chilling  draught,  front  which 
they  can  not  escape.  Horses,  like  many  people,  can 
stand  much  wind  in  an  open  field,  but  will  catch  cold 
while  in  a  draught  only  a  short  time.  With  proper  ven¬ 
tilation,  the  doors  of  the  stable  should  be  kept  closed  in 
cold  weather,  that  no  draughts  may  occur. 

Native  Amphibians.— “C.  E.  N.,”  of  Lindsay, 
Ont.,  writes  to  us  to  aid  him  in  procuring  a  horned  toad. 
This  we  cannot  do.  He  wishes  to  study  its  habits,  etc. 
We  advise  him  to  study  the  habits  of  our  native  Amphib¬ 
ians.  frogs,  toads,  tree  toads,  salamanders,  newts,  and 
lizards.  Possibly  there  are  no  lizards  in  Canada,  but 
there  are  others  we  have  named.  Their  habits  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  interesting,  and  not  very  well  known  even  to 
natnralists.  for  very  few  have  the  patience  or  leisure  to 
watch  them  and  study  carefully  all  their  ways.  All  such, 
knowledge  is  of  use— with  it  we  may  be  able  to  secure 
the  cooperation  of  these  animals  in  controlling  our  in¬ 
sect  enemies,  for  they  live  upon  insects,  and  it  is  at  any 
rate  well  to  know  what  good  friends  they  are  to  man. 
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“  YES.”— Three  Years  for  $4.  " 

To  sundry  inquirers.  Several  ask  if  they  cannot 
make  their  own  subscriptions  to  run  three,  four,  or 
more  years,  at  the  club  rates,  as  three  years  for  $4,  four 
years  for  $5,  and  so  of  other  club  rates.  We  will  answer, 
“yes,”  when  specially  desired,  though  the  preference 
■would  be  for  a  greater  variety  of  names. 


November  Fair  List. 


STATE  FAIRS 


Alabama  . 

South  Carolina. 


.  .Montgomery . Nov.  8-13 

.Columbia . Nov.  9-12 


Industrial  and  District,  &c. 

Am,  Institute . NewTork . Sept.  15-Nov.27 

Illinois  Fat  Stock . Chicago.. . Nov.  15-20 

Poultry  Exhibitions. 

Terre  Haute  Pet  Stock  A  s'n.. Terre  Haute,  Ind...Dec  14-21 

New  Je  sey  State  Society . Newark . Dec.  14-21 

Pottstown  Pigeon  Club . Pottstown,  Pa . Dec.  15-17 

Diet  of  Columbia  Ass'n . Washington,  D  C. .Dec.  15-22 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Fanciers’  Ass’n. .Troy . Dec.  22-28 

Wide  Awake  Poultry  Club . St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..Dec.  28-30 

"Windham  Co . Brattleboro.  Vt _ Jan.  4-  7 

Southern  Mass  Ass’n . New  Bedford . Jan,  4-  7 

Saginaw  Valley  Ass'n . East  Saginaw,  Mich.  Jan.  11-14 

Champlain  Valley  Ass’n . Burlington.  Vt . Jan.  11-14 

Cent  al  Mass.  Ass’n . Worcester . Jan.  11-14 

Springvill  ■  Ass’n . Springville,  N.  Y..  Jan.  12-14 

Cleveland  Poul’y  &  Pet  Stock.Cleveland,  O . Jan.  12-19 

Western  Penn.  Society . Pittsburg,  Pa . Jan.  13-19 

Lancaster  Poultry  Ass’n . Lancaster,  Pa . Jau.  14-19 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Ass’n.. Rutland . Jan.  18-21 

Union  Pet  Stock  Ass’n  . New  Berlin, _ _ Jan  18-21 

Northern  Indiana Poul’y  Ass’n.Fort  Wayne . Jan.  18-22 


Natural  History  of  the  Horse  Hot.— Mr. 

J.  H.  Parmenter,  of  Framingham,  Mass.,  gives  very  con¬ 
cisely  his  observations  and  conclusions  about  bots,  the 
former  are  so  accurate  and  the  latter  so  just,  that  we 
print  them.  Many  horses  die  of  colic,  on  opening  them 
bots  are  discovered,  and  the  wise  ones  say,  “Ahl  no 
wonder  he  died.  There  are  bots  enough  to  kill  any 
horse.”— Mr.  P.  writes:  "lama  farmer,  and  have  been 
a  butcher,  and  have  killed  and  opened  hundreds  of 
horses  at  all  times  of  the  year,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know 
how  bots  get  into  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  and  I  never 
found  them  in  any  other  part  of  the  digestive  organs. 
They  gather  usually  upon  one  side  of  the  coating  of  the 
stomach,  and  arrange  themselves  just  as  thickly  together 
as  bees  on  their  comb,  and  fasten  there  by  the  posterior 
part  which  is  pointed.  [This  is  an  error.  It  is  the  an¬ 
terior  or  head  part  which  is  pointed  and  holds  on  by  some 
little  hooks.— Ed.]  The  bots  cause  the  lining  of  the 
stomach  to  thicken  up  half  an  inch  or  more.  When  the 
horse  is  poor  this  spot  becomes  inflamed  and  looks  as 
raw  as  cut  meat.  The  bots  live  (as  I  supposel  upon  the 
same  food  as  the  horse,  absorbing  it  through  their  skin, 
and  when  the  horse  is  well  fed  does  no  appreciable  harm; 
but  upon  an  old  and  poor  horse  that  has  run  at  pasture 
all  summer,  and  has  a  great  many  bots  in  the  stomach, 
they  become  destructive  to  its  life.  I  do  not  think  the 
horse  is  ever  attacked  suddenly.  I  do  not  think  you 
van  give  the  horse  any  medicine  that  will  kill  the  hots 
and  not  kill  the  horse.  The  bots  stay  in  the  horse  until 
turned  out  to  grass,  or  until  that  time  of  the  year,  and 
then  become  mature  and  let  go  their  hold,  pass  off  in 
the  manure,  and  soon  become  a  fly  to  lay  more  eggs. 
The  eggs,  deposited  on  the  hair  of  the  horses  legs  and 
neck  may  be  very  readily  taken  off  with  a  sharp  knife, 
and  this  will  prevent  their  being  taken  into  the  stomach. 

Cool-Room  In  an  Ice-House.- “T.  B.  B.,” 

Potter  Co.,  Pa.  Your  cool-room  will  prove  to  be  cool 
enough,  if  it  is  placed  at  one  side  of  the  ice-house,  so 
that  the  ice  may  remain  in  one  solid  mass.  The  wall  of 
the  cool-room  against  the  ice  being  simply  of  matched 
inch  boards,  will  become  cold,  and  lower  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  room  sufficiently  for  keeping  fruits  and  meats. 

Tarring  Fence  Posts,  —  ‘  R.  S.  N.,”  Kenosha, 
Wis.— The  posts  should  be  thoroughly  dry  and  seasoned, 
the  gas  tar  should  be  applied  hot,  and  all  sprinkled  thickly 
with  dry  sand,  so  as  to  form  a  uniform  coating.  The 
posts  should  be  left  out  of  the  ground  until  the 
coating  has  thoroughly  stiffened,  or,  indeed,  hardened. 
Thus  treated,  they  will  last  for  a  much  longer  time. 


Are  Y ou  Going  to  New  York  ?  Then  Stop  at  the 

TURKISH 


BATH 

HOTEL, 


13  &  15  Laight  St.>  New  York. 

This  well-unown  house  is  convenient 
o(  access  from  all  parts  of  the  city.  The 
table  is  supplied  with  the  best  kinds  of 
food,  healthfully  prepared-  The  house 
is  noted  for  its  pleasant  parlors,  and  the 
cheerful;  home-like  feeling  that  prevails. 
It  has  just  been  refitted,  and  the  prices 
are  moderate  Connected  with  the 
house  are  Turkish  Baths,  etc.,  etc. 

Send  for  circular. 

M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  Proprietor. 


Wanted 


The  best  selling  goods  for 
agents.  Something  for  all. 
Cram’s  Reversible 
Maps  of  the  U.  S.  and 
World.  Slate  Maps,  Pic¬ 
torial  Charts,  i  ithoirraphic 

la  „  . .  Chromos  Stationery* 

OD  Address  GLO  F.  CLAM,  Novelties*  etc.  Prices 

A  264  WABASH  AV..  low.  PROFITS  LARGE. 

Chicago,  Ill.  Circulars  free. 

STRANGE  BUT  TRUE! 

that  we  sell  this  N.Y.SingerSew- 
|8  injg  Machine  for  $20.  Warranted 
new,  last,  and  best  made.  Don't  pay 
I  agents  three  profits,  but  buy  direct,  and 
save  $20 1  Our  free  book  explains  all. 

Don’t  buy  till  you  read  it.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Machines  sent  any¬ 
where  on  trial.  No  risk.  You  need  not  pay  till  suited. 
GEORGE  PAYNE  &  CO.,  47  Third  Avenue,  Chicago,  Ill. 


tMSHOT 
sH&IJNf 


■The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
i  in  the  world  lor 
athemoney.  War- 
/r a n ted  genuine 

_ _ _ ©  twist, withyfCTsfc, 

Belt  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
JPunch.  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Killa 
for  $t2,  warranted  or  no  sate.  Semi  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
James  Bonn  &  Son,  Enterprise  Dun  Works, 
„  -.0,0  Jf36«fc/3«  Wood  St.. 

Established,  1848.  Bittsburgfi,  Ba. 


and  Stereopticons  of  all  kinds  and  prices.— Views  illus¬ 
trating  every  subject,  for  Public  Exhibitions,  etc.— 
Profitable  business  for  a  man  with  small  capital.  Also, 
Lanterns  and  Views  for  Colleges,  Schools,  Churches. 
Sunday  Schools,  and  Parlor  Entertainments.  Send  stamp 
for  80-page  illustrated  Catalogue. 

McALLIS  1'Eli,  MTg  Optician,  49  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y 


Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  150  Pages  for  3o  Sta 


MAniC  lanterns 

IV  MU  I W  AND  VIEWS 


THE  MAGICAL  ORGANETTE,  ONLY  $8. 

Double  size  Reeds,  extra  strength  and  finish. 

Magical  Orqanette  Circular  tree. 

THEO.  J.  HARBACH,  809  Filbert  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 
ADJUSTMENTS 

Send  a  3c.  stamp  for  the 
Improved  Method  for  Adjusting 
Spectacles  and  Eye  Glasses, 
with  the  use  of  which  specta¬ 
cle  wearers  can  select  their 
own  glasses.  Address 
Dr.DAVID  H.COOVER,  Oculist, 
21  S. Third  St.  .Harrisburg,  Pa. 


For  Infants  &  Invalids, 

Uied  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons.  Physi¬ 
cian*  and  Mothers  everywhere.  A  steam- 
oooked  food,  and  therefor*  suited  to  the 
weakest  stomach.  Take  no  other.  Sold 
by  druggists.  3 jets,  and  upwards. 

WOOLRICH  &  CO.  on  every  label. 


THIS  NEW 

ELASTIC  TRUSS 

Ha*  a  Pad  differins:  from  all  others,  It 
cup-shape,  with  Self-Adjusting  Ball 
in  center,  adapts  itaelf  to  all  positions 
of  the  body,  while  the  BALL  th® 

the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure  ccr* 
tain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars 

tree*  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  III., 

THE DEAF HEAR 


■ 
ffiH 1 
■is 


I 

S 

j  Deaf 


IPEUFE^’E^l^lJ^oIfersation,! 

Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  B 

Scientific  In  vention,  T  H  E  D  E  N  T  A  P  H  O N  E 

For  remarkable  public  tests  on  the  Deaf— also  on 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald, 

Sept.  28th;  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  I _ 

20..  etc.  SmallSIze — can  be  carried  in  the  pocket-  The  Deaf 
should  send  for  FREE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
American  Dentaphone  Co.,  163  W.  4th  St..  Cincinnati.  0. 

DO  m  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $3  to  $500.  Over  2,000  styles  of 
type.  Catalogue  and  reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOVER,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Hardy  Perennial  Plants 

Are  increasing  in  popularity  because  they  are 
Hardy,  their  roots  living  through  the  winter— and 
Perennial,  appearing  year  after  year  in  the  same  place. 
They  include  the  most  beautiful  kinds  that  bloom  all 
through  the  season,  from  earliest  spring  to  latest  fall. 

Autumn  is  in  many  cases  the  best  season  for  setting  out 
these  plants. 

Send  for  free  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  largest  collec¬ 
tion  in  the  Country— including  Hardy  Climbers,  Flowering 
Shrubs,  Lilies,  Phloxes,  Ferns,  etc.  Also  choice  native  plants. 

WOODSON  &  CO.,  Box  180,  Passaic,  IV.  J. 


CRANDALL’S  TREASURE  BOX. 


This  is  one  of  Crandall’s  latest  and  best  inven¬ 
tions.  It  is  not  one  toy  alone,  but  a  dozen  in  one, 
comprising  a  Wagon,  Top,  Bedstead,  two  Chairs, 
Wheelbarrow,  Mallet,  Bench,  Table,  Puzzle,  Set  of 
ABC  Blocks,  a  group  of  nine  Domestic  Animals, 
and  a  pretty  Suburban  Village.  A  most  delightful 
combination  for  the  little  folks. 

Price,  $1.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


WHISTLING 


Price,  $1.00 

CRANDALL’S 


LOCOMOTIVE. 

This  new  Toy 
is  a  marvel  as  to 
its  simplicity.  At 
every  revolution 
of  the  “  driving 
wheels  ”  there  is 
producedagood, 
strong  whistle, 
which  adds 
greatly  to  the 
liveliness  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Toy, 
and  gives  much 
pleasure  to  the 
boy  or  girl — the 
young  engineer 
who  runs  it.  It 
is  finely  painted, 
and  it  can  be 
easily  seen,  from 
the  dimension* 
as  given,  that 
there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  for  a 
$1.00  Mechanical 
Toy. 

Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 

SCHOOL. 


DISTRICT 


Every  child,  and  man  and  woman  too,  will  laugh 
over  this  group  of  teacher  and  scholars  in  the 
“  district  school,”  and  thousands  of  parents  will 
recall  with  great  delight  their  own  experiences  in 
childhood.  The  grave  “master,”  seated  by  the 
desk,  with  his  “whisking  stick”;  the  boys  and 
girls  with  their  hooks  ;  the  “  little  lamb  ”  that  has 
followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school ;  the 
“  dunce  ”  and  his  cap,  and  the  altogether  comical 
appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s  invention. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

T7?~  Send  for  a  Price  List  of  all  our  Gaines  and 
Toys,  Scroll  Saws,  etc. 

ORANGE  JUDD  CO.,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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FRUIT.  WINE &JELIY  PRESS 


ForSeeding  and  Extracting  Juice 
FKOM  allFruits a^d  Berries. 

EVERY  FAMILY  UE EDS  ONE. 

Enterprise  Manufg.c? 

PHJ1ADELPHIA  PA. 

_v:  FOR  SALE  BY 

The  hardware  trade. 


1/jAKE  your  own  rugs 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
make  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
profits,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass- 


■  Transfer  Pictures,  10c. ;  100  Scrap 

El  ETjk  Pictures,  10c. ;  12  Perforated  Mot. 

H||||  toes ,  IOC. ;  5  Fine 6x8  Chromos ,  10c. ; 
[  J  Jg  ft  B  10  Floral  Embossed  Cards ,  10c. ; 

Bl  3  Qil  Pictures,  9x12, 10c. ;  4  Chromo 

Mottoes,  10c. ;  3  Engravings,  9x12, 10c.  :  1  Floral  Sur¬ 
prise  XOc  ■  1  Perfumed  Sachet,  1UC. ;  2  Flower  Panels, 
XUC. ;  25  Holiday  Cards,  IOC. ;  3  Autumn  Bouquets ,7x9, 
10c  •  1  Lithograph,  12x16, 10c.  AH  for  !frl.  btamps 
+oi mn  T  w  v t? t 7 7/RT .t , .  Baltimore,  Mel. 


INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR 

(RECLINING) 

__  A  Priceless  boon 
to  those  who  are  . 
unable  to  walk.  6 

A.  H.  Stephens,! 
and  hundreds  1 
r  _  others  use  them.* 

Send  for  Circular  to 

FOLDING  CHAIR  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


$1000,  REWARD 

For  any  Washing  Marlline  lhat  will  Wash 
Cleaner,  Q,u  irker,  witll  Less  I.nlror  and 
AVear  aiul  Tear  of  Clothes  than  (lie 

Robbins  Family  Washer  and  Bleacher, 

PATENTED  OCT.  3,  1871. 

The  ORIGINAL  and  ONI.  Y  PERFECT  SELF- 
OPERATING  WASHER  IN  THE  WORLD. 

No  rubbing  required.  No  more  yellow  clothes  nor  bard 
■work  on  washing  day.  It  will  wash  anything  from  a  lace 
eurtain  to  a  horse  blanket,  and  can  not  get  out  of  order.. 

Good  Agents  Wante-l,  both  Male  and  Female, 
to  whom  Liberal  Inducements  are  Offered. 

The  retail  price  of  No.  1  WASHER,  in  New  York,  is  $3.50 ; 
No.  2  WASHER,  $5.00;  No.  1,  $24.00  per  dozen  ;  No.  2,  $36.00 
per  dozen 

WE  SEND  SINGLE  OR  SAMPLE  No.  1  WASHERS, 
PREPAID,  TO  YOUR  NEAREST  RAILWAY  EXPRESS 
OFFICE,  in  any  part  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers,  also  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  for  $3.50. 

^’ECTMi  NOTIC  R. 

As  to  the  reliability  of  this  Company,  we  refer  you  to  the 
MERCANTILE  NATIONAL  BANK  of  this  city,  or  to  any 
Express  Company  in  New  York.  Also  to  the  Publishers 
of  this  paper.  For  a  commendatory  description  of  this 
Washer,  see  editorial  notices  published  by  this  Journal  in 
Oct.,  1879,  and  April,  1880. 

CA8H  MUST  ACCOMPANY  ALT,  ORDERS, 

Remit  by  Post-office  Order  or  Registered  Letter.  We 
Insure  the  safe  delivery  of  all  Washers  ordered  as  above. 
Money  may  also  be  sent  by  draft  on  New  York. 

BISSELL  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

50  BARCLAY  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


4nnthi>i'  \pw  Kiiifr maher  &  grosh,  cut- 

111RMIR1  1W«  niUlt.  lers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  send 

kmle  .ike  cut,  post-paid,  for  75c.;  Blades  are  made  for  keen, 
clean  cutting;  handle  has  no  corner s.— “  Of  llit 
24  knives  received  f rom  you  all  have  given  satis¬ 
faction.”  D.  F.  Cully,  Dalton,  O.— "  The  knife  I 


bought  of  you  is  the  best  1 
ever  had.”  J.  F.  Lyman, 
Kellogg,  Iowa.  —  “  Your 
goodsuhen  used  proven  hat- 
yon  say  about  them.”  R.B. 
Rollin,  Tawas  C  ity,  Mich.— 
The  above  are  samples  of 
letters  received  by  us  every 
day.  If  our  goods  were  not 
good,  we  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  advertise  them 
here.  Will  you  not  help  ub 

by  your  patronage  ?  Can  send  you  good  1-blade,  25c.;  extra  strong,  50c.;  medium  2-blade,  50c.;  extra  strong  2-blade,  made 
for  hard  service,  (see  cut  in  Oct.  NoT),  75c.  Ottr  Best  2-blade,  oil  temper,  $1.  Ladies’  1 -blade,  25c.;  2-blade,  f>Oc.  Bruners », 
oil  temper,  and  every  blade  tested.  $1 .  Iludders,  65c.  Hunting  Knife,  $1.  Illustrated  List  Fee.  Discount  to  dealers. 
Sample  6-inch,  hand-forged  Butcher  Knife,  post-paid,  50c. 


T ,  A  Tl  IT?*.  and  mercha 

JuAllli-iu  Choice  Goods  i 

Postal  for  our  Price  List,  which  enable 


SUMMIT 


WORSTEDS  BY  MAIL. 

Twenty  Skeins,  assorted  colors,  postpaid,  25  cts. 
180Skeins  $1.  F.  W.  GARDINER,  Lynn,  Mass. 

MERCHANTS.— You  can  get 
'foods  cheap,  by  writing  a 

. .  - 1  enables  you  to  order  by 

mail,  the  best  way,  and  see  the  many  kinds  of  merchandise 
“  ’  '  •  ’  •  prices.  We  send  sam-. 

Fringes,  etc.,  if  re- 

- ail  for  Cash  down.  A 

new  combination  system  enables  us  to  quote  very  close: 
prices.  We  have  $1,  $!  and  $5  packages  of  notions  which- 
cannot  be  bought  for  twice  the  money  elsewhere,  all  wanted; 
in  every  family.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
HOUGHTON  &  DUTTON,  55  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  MaBS. 

AGrEWTS  WANTED  FOR  THE' 

Vtf| 

IH  St°ve*Pipe  Shelf  and  Utensil  Stand, 

most  convenient  article  ever  offered  to 
housekeepers.  Agents  meet  with  greater  suo 
Pgfil  cess  than  ever.  One  agent  made  $192  in  15 
days,  another  $38  in  2  days,  another  $27  in  1  day.  No 
Freight  Charges.  Address  office  nearest  you. 

SUMMIT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  St.  Louis,  Mo* 

Building  Felt. 

This  water-proof  material,  resem¬ 
bling  fine  leather,  is  for  outside 
work  (no  tar  substances  used)  and 
Inside,  instead  of  plaster.  Felt 
carpetings,  etc.  Send  for  circular- 
and  samples, 

_ C.  J.  FAY,  Camden,  N.  J.  . 

LE.  RANSOM,  34  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  Y.  CITY. 

.  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 


THE  BAKER  GUNS. 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
-choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels,  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $100.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


Three-Barrel 

GrTJN 


Two  Shot  an<L 
One  Rifle. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from. 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

L.  C.  SMITH,  Sole  Maker  of  Baker  Guns;  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


ST ANYAN’S  PATENT 

BKUMXnHMIi 

Saves  labor  and  time ;  is  easily  operated,  and  by  unskilled 
help ;  Is  simple,  strong,  neat,  durable,  and  ornamental ;  has 
recently  been  improved,  being  now  constructed  entirely  of 
metal ;  saves  touching  the  bread  with  the  hands  before 
reaching  the  oven. 

No.  2  size,  adapted  to  three  to  four  quarts  of  flour,  now 
ready,  and  will  be  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  price,  $3.25. 
DI  TCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers 
auil  General  Agents,  HOPEDALE,  Mass. 

Money  Order  and  Telegraph  Office  and  Railroad  Station, 
Milford,  Mass. 


Best  Holiday  Gift! 

Friends  1  here's  comfort.  Wife 
says  she 
must  have  a 
couple  of 
Common- 
Sense  Rock¬ 
ers.  We  all 
want  this 

Spe- 
dis¬ 
count  to 
clergymen. 

Send 
stamp  for 
catalogue  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

IVtottville,  1ST.  Y. 


AGENTS  NEVEB  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  ntprove- 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  It  is  the 
safest  and  best  in  the  world;  can  be  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes ;  can  not  be  upset ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  tilling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in- 
iorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  S25 
per  day  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal  terms, 
and  rapid  sales  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


My  New  Illustrat'd  Prf'eL'st  describing 
over  lOOGoJtl  and  SilverWahham  Watches 
sent  for  a  3c  stamp.  It  tells  how  I  send 
watches  to  al  1  parts  of  (T.S.lo  beexamined 
before  paying  any  money.  Undoubted  ref¬ 
erence.  N.  II. White,  Jeweler,  N  ewar  k  ,N.  J, 


The  Bicycl",  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehicie,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  mu  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  dally  use  are  constantly 
Increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  speed  and  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  and  for  plea- 
»ure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out-door  sport.  The 
art  of  riding  is  eaiily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  it  brings 
into  action  almost  every  muscle 
of  the  body.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
24-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  and  full 
information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO., 
No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 


MACENTS  WANTED 

To  Sell  tlio  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  2 
weeks,  another  895  in  todays^  another  $11  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Send  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SHEPARD  &  CO., 

Cincinnati,  O.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


COLUMBIA 

BICYCLE. 


Sportsmen,  Attention  ! 

In  order  to  supply  our  many  readers  and  sportsmen 
with  the  best  Fire  Arms  and  Sportsmen's  Goods  (hat 
can  be  had  in  the  market,  we  have  made  arrangements 
with  first-class  manufacturers  which  enable  us  to  fur * 
nish,  at  lowest  prices,  Shot  Guns  of  all  kinds ,  Fifes, 
Fevolvers,  Ammunition,  Hunting  Suits,  etc. 

Send  for  Price  Lists. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York. 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00.  __ 

COT.UMBIAN  rpRE^SES3frmn  "*25 1* 

$56;  -will  do  first-class  work.  AlMre 

BF.i.F-iNKrNO  Presses  from  $3. 
CURTIS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  M*. 

Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  E*tab.  1847. 


TO  KEEP 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

sweets  rn  EMT  Sha  E  ft  ’iS&r 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

it  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly- 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  ;  sufficient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bbls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  pr.paid  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO„  197  William  St.,  New  York. 


JOSEPH  G I  LLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS 

PoioBrAL  L  DEALER  2  'HRouGnourTnE.  WORLD, 
i.  o  l  to  me  da  pa.?'/  ii.sPO  7i  non  <8787 


1880.] 
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A  Cure  for  Foot  Rot. 


Best  &  Cheapest 


Buell  ail’s  Cresylie  Sheep  Dip  prevents  and 
cures  tlie  scab  and  all  parasitic  diseases  of 
tile  skin. 

Buchan’s  Cresylie  Ointment  is  CERTAIN 
DEATH  to  tlie  Screw-worm  or  Grub. 

For  further  particulars,  send  for  price  lists  and  circulars  to 

KIDDER  &  LAIRD,  83  John  St.,  New  Vork. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  Information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  HAUTARD,  = 

_ Dean  of  the  ..'  acultv. 

THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  ;nlf. 

All  the  shore  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  In  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  snd  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds,  Jerseys  and  Ayi  shires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  -'-lb.  Cows.  No 

E rinted  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
igh  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  are  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  In  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  my  own  selection. 


THOMAS 


ly  own  sell 

FITCH, 


New  London,  Conn. 


U 


POLLED  AJVGUS 


R1 


Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.”  Frank  B.  Redfleld,  of  Batavia.  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle.  I 
»ow  have  a  flue  lot  of  young  animals  waiting  to  be  seut  out 
from  Scotland  before  spring.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

•  IVERSIDE  FARM.— Jerseys,  Cerkshires,  and  Cots- 

_ b  wolds  imported,  Bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 

Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

C.  I*.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

CHESTER 
WHITES, 

_  -  - - -  Berkshire's, 

JERSEY  REDS,  and  YORKSHIRES,  all  ayes. 
Also  ;i  numb'T  of  CHOICE  Southdown  and  Cots- 
wolds  LOW.  Write  us  Before  purchasing.  Large  Illus¬ 
trated  Catalogue  mailed  on  application. 

BENSON,  MAUDE  &  CO., 

223  Church  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa, 
N.  B.— A  few  fine  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires  at  special  figures. 


Extra  A  No.  1 


85,000,000 

Map  of  U.  S.  SI 


RINCS 

SOLD. 


“bn  Map  of  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
Yvq  and  price  of  Live  Stock 
mailed  free ;  also  Cata- 
m  logue  of  Ringers,  Rings, 
-  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  tor 
Board  Fences,  Huskers, 
Ladles,  Ditch  Cleaners. 

H.  W.  HILL  &  CO., 

Decatur,  III. 


PURE  BRED  POLAND  CHINA  PIGS  for  Sale, 
the  best  Stock  produced.  Having  ten  years  experience 
in  raising  this  valuable  Stock,  I  consider  mine  equal  to  the 
best.  Prices  low. 

_ _ A.  S,  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

BLOODED STOCKS 

Thoroughbred  Cattle,  Sheep, 
Hogs,  Fancy  Poultry ,  Sporting 
and  Farm  Dogs,  all  bred  from 
the  Choicest  Imported  and 
|  prize-winning  strains  and  for 
I  sale  at  ffcir  prices.  Write  for 
r  what  you  want  and  ask  for 
Burpkb'8  Illustrated  Cata¬ 
logue,  sent  FREE.  Address  plainly,  W.  ATLEE  BURPEE 
A  CO.,  221  Church  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


rriHOROIJGHBRED  AYRSHIRES,  of  all  ages, 
J.  and  of  both  sexes,  for  Sale  at  reasonable  prices  by 

J.  ANDREW  CASTERLINE,  Dover.  N.  J. 

ERt  H  WAPTI  produce  commis- 

I  Ub  U.  VV  xiJLlJJ,  SION  MERCHANTS. 

(establishkd  1845.)  Send  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
riving  full  instruction,  for  spinning 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  479  Washington  St.,  N.  Y. 

Ret.,  Irving  Nutivnal  Bank,  New  Fork  City. 


HANSEN’S  DANISH  LIQUID 

BUTTER  COLOR! 


Has  taken  Thirty  High¬ 
est  Prizes,  and  three 
Gold  Medals  at  World’s 
Fairs  Is  prepared  in  veget¬ 
able  oil,  used  to  color  the 
linest  butter  made  in 
Europe,  and  fast  supersed¬ 
ing  all  other  Coloring  lu 
America.  Does  not  color 
the  butter-milk,  makes  but¬ 
ter  beautiful,  greatly  enhances  its  value.  No  alkali  used.  One  dozen  bottles,  with  directions  for  making  the  finest 
butter,  free  to  druggists  or  dealers  HANSEN'S  LIQUID  CHEESE  COLOR,  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  RENNET.  No 
Manufacturer  or  Re-packer  of  Butter  can  afford  to  neglect  these  Danish  preparations.  Gang  Presses  and  Sell -Bandaging 
Cheese  Hoops.  All  royalties  paid  by  us.  $625  CASH  PREMIUMS  at  late  International  and  State  Dairy  Fairs  for  very  best 
Apparatus  for  Manufacturers  of  Butter  and  Cheese.  Acid,  Butter-milk  and  Skim-Milk  saved.  "  ANTI-HUFF  ”  EXTRACT, 
a  great  success,  makes  finest  Skim-Milk  Cheese.  ANN ATOINE,  RENNETS,  BANDAGE,  ANNATTO,  SCALE  BOARDS, 
FAIRBANKS’S  SCALES,  etc.  Lapham's  Patent  Seamless  Cheese  Bandage  taking  wonderfully— bound  to  supersede.  Less 
expensive— nn  waste— saves  making  Bandage.  Sizes  for  13-inch  to  16-inch  cheese.  Samples  by  mail.  Correspondence 
answered.  Circulars  furnished. 

CHEESE  ail  BUTTER  MAKERS’  SUPPLIES  ail  COMPLETE  MANUFACTURING  OUTFITS ! 

FURNISHED  BY  WHITMAN  &  BURRELL,  LITTLE  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

THE  BEST  COOLERS  OR  VATS  FOR  RAISING  CREAM  GUARANTEED. 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s 

PERFECTED 


BUTTER  COLOR 

It  Gives  Butter  thegilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyers  recommend  Its  use. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  bv  allthe  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 
nationalDiplomaat  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair.  Ask  your  druggistor'merchantforit;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 
It  costs,  who  usesit,  where  to  get  it.  WELLS,  RICHARDSON  A  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt, 


Jf  U  S.E  -jf  ON  LY5f TH  I  S*-T  H  E  ^FlRSTJf  AN  D  If-TH  E  jfBESTJf ; 


KIT  FRIENDS!  If  you  are  in  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  every¬ 
thing  pertaining  to  Bee  Culture,  nothing  Patented.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  your  address  on  a  postal  card,  i critten  plainly,  to 
A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  Ohio, 

MUTH’S 

]VIeta,l  Honey 

EXTRACTOR. 

Has  only  to  be  used  to  be 
appreciated.  Every  Bee-Keep¬ 
er  should  send  for  my  circular 
giving  details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  Honey.  CHAS.  F. 
MUTH,  No.  976  Central  Are., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


All 


WM.  CROZIER, 

BEACON  HILL,  Nortluport,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
County,  Slate,  National,  and  International  Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  hours  from  N.  Y.  C 


^Cit^ 


IV  fhA  BRONZE  and  NARRAGANSETT 
GuJLt_ro"\"  TURKEYS.  Bred  ten  years  for  size  and 
plumage.  $10.00  a  pair.  20  per  cent  off  until  Dec.  1st.  For 
pick  of  flock  order  now.  W.  •  -  • - 


,  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
m  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  lor  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


GAME  FOWL  ByMSFffira 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  Brown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 
Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 

TXTTTt  SDO  for  the  TRADE.  Territory  given. 
KRilwivIr.rN  ENTERPRISE  CARRIAGE  CO.. 
ZJ  vJ  XT  XT  JLJLJfcJ  Cincinnati,  O.  Catalogue  FREE. 


E 


AUDI  fWMCAST _ LOCAL  OR  Traveling 

IWl  B  LU  I  IwB  ELBtl  B  fetute  which  preferred. 
Also  SALARY  per  month.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
dr  Co.  306  6<?>orge  St.  Cincinnati.  O. 


IT  FAYS 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps.  Sam¬ 
ples  free. 

J.  M.  MITTEN  &  C*.,  Cleveland,  Okie. 


Rectangular  and  i 
Square  SOX  lIlIJilL\ 

Cheapest  aucl  Best.  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  6izes  of  the  lever  Butter 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent- 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 
CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  WIs. 

H0USE-KEEPEES,  ATTENTION ! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 

Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 

Neither  have 
any  eqnais.Over 
6<X).ono  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1879.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 

Buy  it  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  tlie  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
niaker.  Easier 

and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 
trial  will  eoiivir.ee  any  one  of  tlie  fact. 

Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 
Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF’C  CO.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

REID’S 

Creamery. 

The  simplest,  best,  and  most  eea. 
venient  yet  invented. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 

Send  for  circular  to 

„  A.  H.  REID, 

6  N.  Eighteenth  St., 

_ _ _ _ _ Philadelphia,  Pa. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent- 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 

American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  In  1878;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 .  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879, and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  ia 
the  market.  Descriptive  circa- 
lar  sent  free. 

C.  H.  R.  TRIEBELS,  316  Race  St.,  Phila,  Pa. 

XOVIlIiTV  INCUBATOR. 

I  offer  tills  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
per  day  for  oil.  Hatches  80  to  90  per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  $30.00,  ready 
for  shipment 

Also  NOVELTY  HYDRO- 
MOTHER.  Price,  S8.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  J. _ 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  R  Mark.” 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  Maiden  Lane.  N.  Y.  City. 
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Special  Proposition! 

We  will  send  by  MAIL, 
postage  paid,  a  3'4  LH. 
l’ACKAGE  of  our  celebrated 
SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  S'2.30.  It  is  tbe 
FINEST  imported  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  Warranted  to  SUIT 
ALL  TASTES.  Parties 
wishing  to  test  it  before  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity  we  will  send 
SAMPLE  on  receipt  of  6 
CENTS.  Postage  -  stamps 
taken.  SPECIAL  TERMS 
ON  LARGEORBERS.  Par¬ 
ticulars  tree. 

The  &rsat  AmerieaaTeaCo., 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  New  Yoke. 


LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 

1,000,000  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  tlie  line  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R.  R.  for 
sale  at  from  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent  for  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate, 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  pur¬ 
chasers  of  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars. 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  Laud  Commissioner, 

Temple  Building,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Over  1,000,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 

the  Near  West. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  tlie 

Iowa  R.R.  Laud  Co. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


1,000.000  ACR£S  CHOICE  LANDS  IN 

M  1NN.ES0TA  &  DAKOT/U 

-UV*'"'  "  %.  :  v:'-  %.  v.T  ' 

■  v  '  'Z-  ^  . 

i  PC,  -  •  ■  ,'Zrdf ;  '•  '  C/.: 


. , 

"  •CiV  ^ 

i  .o  StotHrfi [//■*•'  ‘ _ _ _ ■_  \ _ _  -1 

,  FOR  SALE  A  T  S2E°  TO  $  GOSPER  A  CRE  0 
EASY  TERMS.  FREE  FARE  &  LOW  FREIGHT 
TO  PURCHA  SERS.  FOR  GU/OE  CONTAINING 
MARA  FULL  INFORMATION.  ADDRESS v  ■  , 
CHAS.  EES//V7/Y7  C7/VS-, 
LANE)  COMO  C.&s MW.  Rf CM/CA GO, /J.1 . 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  "'SS30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  Us  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton.  Md. 

CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  Investments,  for  sale  by 
MoAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  MAGNIFICENT  WATER  POWER  in  North¬ 
east  Georgia,  with  Two  Thousand  Acres  of  Land,  lor 
Bale.  A  splendid  site  for  a  manufacturing  town  in  a  health¬ 
ful  location.— Address,  J.  H.  NICHOLS,  Nacoochee,  White 
County,  Ga. 


«lim 


1AB1  FOR  SALE-110  ACRES,  17  miles  from 

Oswego.  Good  house,  barns,  and  outbuildings.  Healthy 
Jlmate,  excellent  water,  a  living  spring,  and  a  trout  stream. 
25  or30  acres  heavy  timber.  W.G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego.N.Y. 


In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Cata¬ 
logues  free  to  all.  Address  STAPLES, 
MOFFETT  &  CO.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 


Maryland  improved  farms,  $7  to  $25 

per  acre.  Mild,  healthy  climate.  Catalogues  sent  tree. 

H.  P.  Cl-IAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md. 


FARMS. 


150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
1'  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
_ A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna, Del. 

St,  Paul,  Minneapolis  &  Manitoba  Railway 

Offers  for  sale  at  very  low  prices  and  on  easy  terms, 
3,000,000  ACRE.**  of  the  most  fertile  lands  in  Minnesota, 
mostly  situated  in  the  far  famed 

RED  RIVER  VALLEY 

of  the  North.  The  Great 

WHEAT 

Of  the  World.  Three  dollars,  per  acre  a  lowed  to  settlers  for 
breaking  and  cultivation.  Large  descriptive  pamphlets  and 
maps  mailed  free.  Address 

D.  McKINLAY,  Land  Com’r.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Caution  1  — The  great  popularity  of,  and  increasing  demand  for  our  “Automatic”  Sewing  Machine 
induces  unprincipled  agents  to  deceive  customers  by  claiming,  for  their  old  pattern  machines,  automatic  and 
’  eloi  *  1  ?  1 


other  features  belonging  exclusively  to  us. 


66 


THE 


New  Automatic 


55 


or  “N®  TENSION 9f  Silent  Sewing  Machine 


Differs  in  all  essential  respects  from  every  other  Machine ! 
Only  Machine  without  a  Tension,  and  Bobbin  or  Shuttle ! — 
Only  really  Light-Running  Machine ! — Only  Machine  with 
Stitch-Regulator  ! — Easiest  to  Work  ! — Fastest ! — Makes 
Strongest  Seam! — Absolutely  without  Danger  to  Health! 

As  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  advertisement  an  idea  of  the  unique  and  wonderful  features  of  this  Machine, 
we  solicit  DIRECT  CORRESPONDENCE  from  all  persons  owning  or  about  to  purchase  a  Sewing 
Machine,  and  will  carefully  and  promptly  reply  to  all  communications. 

Address,  WILLCOX  &  GIBBS  S.  M.  CO.,  653  Broadway,  New  York. 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 


Consisting  oEViolin,  Box,  Bow 
and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
]  of  the  United  States  on  1  to  3 
days  trial  before 
Sites,  buying. 


at  $3.50,  $7..  $12.  «fc  $23.  each.  Send  Stamp 
for  IteautHully  Illustrated  32  page  Catalogue 10- 
lins,  Guitars,  Banjos,  Comets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  kmds^llarmon- 
icas.  Organ  Accoraeons,  Music  Boxes,  &c.  Lowest  4®  rices* 
Mail  Orders  a  Specialty.  C.W.  Storv,  2G  Central  St.  Boston,  Mass. 

OUR  LITTLE  ONES 

AT  HOME  AND  IN  SCHOOL; 

An  ILLUSTRATED  MAGAZEVE  for  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

WM.  T.  ADAMS.  Editor. 

Thirty-two  Pages  of  Stories  and  Poems.  Thirty  illustra¬ 
tions,  especially  engraved  by  the  best  artists  for  each  num¬ 
ber.  A  specimen  copy  sent  free  to  any  address.  Agents 
and  canvassers  wanted  every  where.  Montbly,  15  cents 
a  copy  ;  $1.50  a  year.  November  No.  for  sale  by  all 
Newsdealers. 

RUSSELL  PUBLISHING  CO., 

149  A  Tremont  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

CO F PER  WKAT H ER  VANES, 

r  Barns  and  Buildings,  gilded  with  gold, 
will  last  50  years. 
Wrought  Iron  and  Barb¬ 
ed  Fences,  Wire  Counter 
Railing,  Wire  Cloth,  Wire 
Signs,  Crestings,  Balcony 
Railing, Wire  !•  lower  Pot 
Stands.  Send  for  cata¬ 
logue.  M'fd  by  E.  T.  Baenum's  Wire  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Til  A  TT  AY  for  sale,  only  $14  for  a  choice  homestead 
p  i\lA ill.  of  ICO  acres, in  the  WONDER-LAND  of 
tlie  West.  Send  $1  and  get  tlie  Herald  for  six  months,  a  7- 
column  folio,  and  U.  S.  land  laws,  and  learn  all  about  tbe 
country.  Address  HERALD,  Alexandria,  Dakota. 

MISSOURI  AND  ILLINOIS  FARMS  FOR 
O  Ur  SALE :  all  kinds,  splendid  bargains.  Catalogue  free. 
Wh.  C.  Wilson  &  llp.o..  Real  Estate  Agents,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Year,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $1.50  each,  instead  of  $1.60. 
[all  post  tube.] 

Three  Subscriber!  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribert  one  year . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribert  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Eight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 

$3y“  Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 

10  cents  each _ ^“Subscriptions  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  tbe  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  tbe 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances)  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  be  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  tlie  money  enclosed  in  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss.  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra  if  to 
be  returned  by  mail*.  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  post  paid  for  15  cents  each : 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  be  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


(TilftlR  RP  1,1  By  L.  Maeshall.  The  Crowning  Suc- 
i  ce89  among  church  Music  Books. 
Many  new  gems  and  a  few  old  favorites  $1.  Sample  copy, 
75  cts. 

GRADED  ANTHEMS. 

for  Choirs,  Conventions,  etc.  75  cts.  Sample  copy,  63  cts. 

TUP  dil  PF  f  I  HR  For  Mixed  Voices.  By  E. 
1  11  Li  wLiEiLi  IUJDi  h.  bailey  and  C.  A.  White. 
Glees,  Quartettes,  Duets,  Trios,  etc.  75  cts. 

THE  UNIVERSAL.  fc^Vofce^.Vr^. 

Bailey  and  C.  A.  White.  A  brilliant  array  of  Musical 
Gems.  75  ets. 

Either  of  the  above  post  free  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 

o  A  Three  Cent  Stamp,  g 

D  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages  p" 
-°J  of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  I 

O  Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity, 

and  much  valuab.e  information.  Send  stamp  to  rN 

Ll,  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO,,  Boston,  Mass,  y 

70,000  SOLD  YEARLY. 

The  growing  popularity  and  usefulness  of 
CABINET  or  PARLOR  ORGANS  is  shown  by 
tbe  fact  that  SEVENTY  THOUSAND  are  sold 
yearly  in  the  United  States.  The  best  are  tbe 

MASON  AND  HAMLIN 

ORGANS 


which  have  been  awarded  highest  distinctions  fob 
DEMONSTRATED  SUPERIORITY  at  EVERY  ONE  Of  the  GREAT 
WORLD’S  Industrial  Exhibitions  for  thirteen  years,  with¬ 
out  one  single  exception. 

NEW  STYLES 

Are  ready  this  season  with  important  improvements.  FOR 
LARGE  CHURCHES,  splendid  organs,  with  great  power 
and  variety,  at  $570,  $480,  $390,  and  less  prices :  FOR  SMALL¬ 
ER  CHURCHES,  SCHOOLS,  &c.,  $84  to  $200  and  upwards. 
SUPERB  DRAWING  ROOM  STYLES  at  $200  to  $510,  and 
upwards ;  A  GREAT  VARIETY  of  SMALLER  ORGANS  of 
equal  excellence,  though  less  capacity,  or  in  plain  cases  at 
$51  to  $200  and  upwards.  Also  furnished  for  monthly  or 
quarterly  payments,  $5  and  upwards. 

These  organs  are  certainly  unrivalled  in  excellence, 
while  the  prices  are  not  much  higher  than  those  of  very  in¬ 
ferior  instruments. 

Before  purchasing  any  organ  send  for  latest  ILLUS¬ 
TRATED  CATALOGUE  (82pp.4to)  containing  full  descrip¬ 
tions  and  prices,  including  new  styles,  and  much  useful 
information  for  the  purchaser  of  any  organ,  which  will  be 
sent  free  and  post-paid.  MASON  &  HAMLIN  ORGAN 
CO-,  i54  Tremont  Street,  BOSTON ;  46  East  14th  St.,  NEW 
YORK ;  149  Wabash  Avenue,  CHICAGO. 


MARKS’ PATEN  A  FIRST  PREMIUMS. 

Artificial  Limbs,  with  Rubber  hands  and  feet.  The  | 
most  reliable,  comfortable  and  useful.  Illustrated  pamph-f 
let  of  112  pages,  containing  valuable  information  sont  | 
Free  to  those  giving  satisfactory  description  of  their  | 
case.  U.  S.  Gov’t  Manuf  r.  Soldiers’  attention  specially  | 
invited  A.  A.  MARKS,  575  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EIUTIOX. 

Ordinary  Pages.  SI  .00  per  line  (agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 35  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page— S3. OO  pel'  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  S3. 00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

«KKMAI\  i:i>ITIO\. 

Ordinary  Pages.  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Heading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  SI. 00  each  insertion. 
j5g~No  Advertisement  of  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received. 
Address  all  orders  to 

OltANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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BOOKS  for  FARMERS  and  OTHERS. 

[Published  and  for  sale  by  the  Orange  Judd  Company, 
245  Broadway,  New  York.  Any  of  these  books  will  be  for¬ 
warded  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price.] 

Farm  and.  Garden. 

Alien’s  (R.  L.  &  L.  F.)  New  American  Farm  Book . $2  50 

Allen’s  ,R.  L.)  American  Farm  Book .  1  50 

Barnard’s  Farming  by  Inches .  38 

Barnard’s  Gardening  for  Money .  1  50 

Barnard’s  My  Ten  Rod  Farm .  38 

Barnard’s  Strawberry  Garden .  38 

Barry’s  Fruit  Garden .  2  50 

Brackett’s  Farm  Talk  . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Brill’s  Farm-Gardening  and  Seed-Growing .  1  00 

Broom-Corn  and  Brooms . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Buist’s  Family  Kitchen  Gardener . 1  00 

Cobbett’s  American  Gardener .  75 

Emerson’s  Farmers’  and  Planters’  Encyclopaedia . 6  00 

Enfield’s  Indian  Corn .  1  00 

Farming  for  Profit .  3  75 

Flax  Culture.  [Seven  Prize  Essays  by  practical  growers.]  30 

French's  Farm  Drainage .  1  50 

Gregory  on  Cabbages .  30 

Gregory  on  Carrots,  Mangold  Wurtzels,  etc .  30 

Gregory  on  Onion  Raising .  30 

Gregory  on  Squashes .  30 

Hand-Book  of  the  Grasses  of  Great  Britain  &  America.  1  50 

Harlan's  Farming  with  Green  Manures .  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Pleasure .  1  50 

Henderson’s  Gardening  for  Profit .  1  50 

Hop  Culture.  By  nine  experienced  cultivators .  30 

How  to  Get  a  Farm  and  Where  to  find  One .  1  01) 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Feed .  2  00 

Johnson’s  How  Crops  Grow .  2  00 

Klippart’s  Land  Drainage .  1  75 

Klippart’s  Wheat  Plant .  1  75 

Loriug’s  Farm-Yard  Club  of  Jotham .  3  50 

Nichol’s  Chemistry  of  the  Farm  and  Sea .  1  25 

Onions— How  to  Raise  them  Profitably .  20 

Our  Farm  of  Four  Acres . paper.,  30c.;  cloth. .  60 

Potato  Culture.  (Prize  Essay.) .  25 

Quinn’s  Money  in  the  Garden .  1  50 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs,  bound,  8  yols.,  each .  150 

Register  of  Rural  Affairs  [1879] .  30 

Riley's  Potato  Pests . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth..  75 

Roe's  Play  and  Profit  in  my  Garden .  1  50 

Schenck’s  Gardener’s  Text-Book .  75 

Stewart’s  Irrigation  for  the  Farm,  Garden,  and  Orchard  1  50 

Ten  Acres  Enough .  l  00 

Thomas’s  Farm  Implements  and  Machinery .  1  50 

Tim  Bunker  Papers  ;  or,  Yankee  Farming .  1  50 

Tobacco  Culture.  By  fourteen  experienced  cultivators.  25 

Todd’s  Young  Farmers’ Manual.  Svols . 4  50 

Ville’s  High  Farming  without  Manures .  25 

Waring's  Book  of  the  Farm . 2  00 

Waring’s  Farmers’  Vacation .  3  00 

White’s  Gardening  for  the  South .  2  00 

Frnlts  and  Flowers. 

American  Rose  Culturist .  30 

American  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants .  1  75 

Barnard’s  A  Simple  Flower  Garden  .  38 

Breek’s  New  Book  of  Flowers .  1  75 

Buist’s  Flower-Garden  Directory .  1  50 

Cliorlton's  Grape-Grower’s  Guide .  75 

Cole’s  American  Fruit  Book .  75 

Culver’s  Fruit  Preserver’s  Manual .  25 

Downing’s  Fruits  and  Fruit  Trees  of  America.  New  ed.  5  00 

Eastwood  on  Cranberry .  75 

Elliott’s  Hand  Hook  for  Fruit  Growers.,.. pa.,  60c.:  clo.  1  00 

Field’s  Pear  Culture.  . .  1  25 

Fuller’s  Grape  Culturist . V..V...1 .  1  50 

Fuller’s  Illustrated  Straw  berry  CulturisC .  20 

Fuller’s  Small  Fruit  Culturist  .  1  50 

Fulton’s  Peach  Culture .  1  50 

Heinrich’s  Window  Flower  Garden .  75 

Henderson's  Practical  Floriculture.  (New&Enlar’dEd.)  1  50 

Hooper’s  Western  Fruit  Book .  1  00 

Husmann’s  American  Grape  Growing*  Wine  Making..  1  50 

Johnson’s  Winter  Greeneries  at  Home .  1  00 

Mohr  on  the  Grape-Vine .  l  oo 

My  Vineyard  at  Lakeview .  1  25 

Pardee  on  Strawberry  Culture .  75 

Parsons  on  the  Rose .  1  50 

Phin’s  Open  Air  Grape  Culture .  1  00 

Quinn’s  Pear  Culture  for  Profit .  .  1  00 

Rivers’s  Miniature  Fruit  Garden .  1  00 

Robinson’s  Ferns  in  their  Homes  and  Ours . 1  50 

Roe’s  Success  with  Small  Fruits .  5  00 

The  Thomery  System  of  Grape  Culture .  30 

Thomas’s  American  Fruit  Culturist.  New  Ed .  3  75 

Vick’s  Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden.. paper,  50c.;  clo.  I  00 

White’s  Cranberry  Culture .  1  25 

Horses. 

Baucher’s  New  Method  of  Horsemanship .  1  00 

Bruce’s  Stud  Book.  3  vols.. . 30  00 

Cole’s  American  Veterinarian .  75 

Coleman  on  Pathological  Horse-Shoeing .  2  00 

Dadd’s  American  Reformed  Horse  Book,  8vo>  cloth...  2  50 

Dadd’s  Modern  Horse  Doctor,  12  mo .  1  50 

Delisser’s  Horseman's  Guide . boards.  75c. ;  cloth..  1  00 

Durant’s  Horseback  Riding  from  Medical  Point  of  View.  1  25 

Dwyer’s  Horse  Book .  2  00 

Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  3  75 

Famous  American  Race  Horses .  75 

Famous  American  Trotting  Horses .  75 

Famous  Horses  of  America .  1  50 

Flower's  Bits  and  Bearing  Reins .  50 

Going’s  Veterinary  Dictionary.  . . . .  2  00 

Helm’s  American  Roadster .  5  00- 

Herbert’s  Hints  to  Horse-Keepers . ,..  1  75 

Hints  and  Helps  to  Horsemen  .  50 

Horses  and  Hounds . 80 

Jennings’  Horse  Training  Made  Easy .  1  25 

Jennings  on  the  Horse  and  his  Diseases .  1  75 

Law’s  Farmers’ Veterinary  Adviser .  3  00 

Mayhew  s  Illustrated  norse  Doctor .  3  00 

Mayhew's  Illustrated  Horse  Management .  3  00 

McClure’s  American  Gentleman’s  Stable  Guide .  1  00 

Miles  on  the  Horse’s  Foot .  75 

Percheron  Horse .  1  00 

Rarey  and  Knowlson’s  Complete  Horse  Tamer .  50 

Riley  on  the  Mule .  I  50 

Simpson’s  Horse  Portraiture .  2  00 

Stewart’s  American  Farmer’s  Horse  Book .  3  00 

Stewart’s  Stable  Book .  1  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable  &  Field.  Eng.Ed.8vo.  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse  in  Stable&Field,  Am.Ed.12mo.  2  00 

Wallace's  American  Stud-Book.  Vol.  1 . 10  00 

Wallace’s  American  Trotting  Register.  Vols.  1  &  2. . .  20  00 

Woodruff’s  Trotting  Horse  of  America . 2  50 

Youatt  and  Skinner  on  the  Horse .  2  00 

Youatt  and  Spooner  on  the  Horse .  1  50 

Cattle,  Slieep,  and  Swine. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  American  Cattle .  2  50 

Allen’s  (R.  L.)  Diseases  of  Domestic  Animals .  1  00 

Clok’s  Diseases  of  Sheep .  1  25 

Coburn’s  Swine  Husbandry .  1  75 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  12mo . I  50 

Dadd’s  American  Cattle  Doctor,  8vo,  cloth .  2  50 

Fleming’s  Veterinary  Obstetrics .  6  00 

Food  from  the  Far  West .  1  50 

Guenon  on  Milch  Cows .  75 


Harris  on  the  Pig .  1  50 

Jennings  on  Cattle  and  their  Diseases .  1  75 

Jennings  on  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poultry .  1  75 

Jersey,  Alderney,  and  Guernsey  Cow . 1  50 

Keeping  One  Cow .  1  00 

McClure’s  Diseases  of  the  Am.  Horse,  Cattle  &  Sheep. .  2  00 

Quincy  (Hon.  Josiah)  on  Soiling  Cattle .  1  25 

Randall’s  Fine  Wool  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  00 

Randall’s  Practical  Shepherd .  2  00 

Randall’s  Sheep  Husbandry .  1  50 

Reasor  on  the  Hog .  1  50 

Sidney  on  the  Pig .  50 

Stewart’s  Shepherd’s  Manual.  (New  &  Enlarged  Ed.)..  1  50 

Thompson’s  Food  of  Animals .  1  00 

Waring’s  Essay  on  Jersey  Cattle .  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  Cattle .  1  50 

Youatt  and  Martin  on  the  Hog .  1  00 

Youatt  on  Sheep .  ...  .  1  00 

Poultry. 

Burnham’s  New  Poultry  Book .  2  00 

Corbett's  Poultry  Yard  and  Market... .pa.,  50  cts.;  cloth  75 

Felch’s  Amateur’s  Manual  of  Poultry .  75 

Geyelin’s  Poultry-Breeding .  1  25 

Gray’s  The  Game  Fowl .  1  50 

Lewis’  Practical  Poultry  Book .  1  50 

Miner’s  Domestic  Poultry  Book .  1  00 

Saunders’s  Domestic  Poultry _ paper,  40c.;  cloth .  75 

Standard  of  Excellence  in  Poultry .  1  00 

Stoddard’s  An  Egg  Farm . paper,  50  cts. ;  cloth  75 

Tegetmeier’s  Poultry  Book .  9  00 

Wright’s  Brahma  Fowl .  2  50 

Wright’s  Illus.  Book  of  Poultry.  Cl.  12.50;  Half  Morocco.17  50 
Wright’s  Practical  Poultry-Keeper . 2  00 

Architecture' and  Landscape  Gardening. 

Allen’s  (L.  F.)  Rural  Architecture .  1  50 

Ames’  Alphabets .  1  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Atwood’s  Country  and  Suburban  Houses .  1  50 

Atwood’s  Modern  American  Homesteads . 2  50 

Bicknell  s  Cottage  and  Villa  Architecture .  6  00 

Bicknell’s  Detail  Cottage  &  Constructive  Architecture. 10  00 

Bicknell’s  Public  Buildings.  New .  3  50 

Bicknell’s  School-House  and  Church  Architecture .  3  00 

Bicknell’s  Specimen  Book  of  Architect’l  Design.  New.  1  00 

Blcknell's  Stables,  Out  buildings,  Fences,  etc .  2  50 

Bicknell’s  Street,  Store,  and  Bank  Fronts.  New .  4  00 

Bicknell’s  Supplement  to  Village  Builder . 4  00 

Bicknell’s  Village  Builder  and  Supplement. . 10  00 

Burns’  Architectural  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Illustrated  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Burns’ Ornamental  Drawing  Book .  1  00 

Cameron's  Plasterer’s  Manual .  75 

Camp’s  How  Can  I  Learn  Architecture. .  .pa.,  25c. ;  clo.  50 

Cleveland’s  Landscape  Architecture .  1  50 

Copley’e  Plain  and  Ornamental  Alphabets . 3  00 

Croff’s  Progressive  American  Architecture .  6  00 

Cummings’  Architectural  Details .  6  00 

Downing's  Landscape  Gardening . 6  50 

Elliott’s  Hand-Book  of  Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  1  50 

Eveleth’s  School  House  Architecture .  4  00 

Gardner’s  Common  Sense  in  Church  Building .  1  00 

Gould’s  American  Stair-Builder  s  Guide .  3  00 

Gould’s  Carpenter’s  and  Builder’s  Assistant . 3  00 

Guillaume’s  Interior  Architecture . 3  00 

Harney’s  Barns,  Out-Buildings  and  Fences .  4  00 

Holly’s  Carpenters’  and  Joiners’  Hand-Book .  75 

Hnlme’s  Mathematical  Drawing  Instruments .  1  50 

Hussey’s  Home  Building .  5  00 

Hussey’s  National  Cottage  Architecture .  4  00 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  Garden,  Farm,  and  Barn-Yard.  1  50 

Jacques’  Manual  of  the  House .  1  00 

Kern’s  Practical  Landscape  Gardening .  ...  1  50 

Lakey’s  Village  and  Country  Houses .  5  00 

Leuchar’s  How  to  Build  Hot-Houses .  1  50 

Monckton’s  National  Carpenter  and  Joiner .  5  00 

Monckton’s  National  Stair-Builder . 5  00 

Palliser’s  American  Cottage  Homes .  5  00 

Palliser’s  Model  Homes .  1  00 

Phinn’s  Workshop  Companion, .  35 

Plummer’s  Carpenters’  and  Builders’  Guide .  1  00 

Powell’s  Foundations  and  Foundation  Walls .  1  50 

Reed’s  House  Plans  for  Everybody .  1  50 

Riddell’s  Carpenter  and  Joiner  Modernized . 7  50 

Riddell’s  New  Elements  of  Hand  Railing .  7  00 

Riddell’s  Lessons  on  Hand  Railing  for  Learners .  5  00 

Riddell’s  The  Artisan .  5  00 

Rural  Church  Architecture .  4  00 

Weidenmann's  Beautifying  Country  Homes.  A  superb 

quarto  volume.  24  lithograph  plates,  in  colors . 15  00 

Wheeler’s  Homes  for  the  People . 2  00 

Wheeler’s  Rural  Homes .  1  50 

Withers’  Church  Architecture . 15  00 

Woodward’s  Cottages  and  Farm  Houses .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Country  Homes  .  1  00 

Woodward’s  Graperies  and  Horticultural  Buildings....  1  00 

Woodward’s  National  Architect.  Vols.  1  &  2 . 1-5  00 

Woodward’s  Suburban  and  Country  Houses .  1  00 

Woollett’s  Old  Homes  Made  New .  1  50 

Woollett’s  Villas  and  Cottages .  3  00 

Field  Sports  and  Amusements. 

AmateurTrapperandTrapMakers’Guide.pa.,50c.;  bds.  75 

Archer,  The  Modern .  25 

Archery,  Witchery  of .  1  50 

Athletic  Sports  for  Boys . bds. 75c.;  cloth..  1  00 

Barber’s  Crack  Shot .  1  25 

Batty’s  Practical  Taxidermy  and  Home  Decoration....  1  50 

Batty’s  How  to  Hunt  and  Trap .  1  50 

Rogardus’  Field,  Cover,  &  Trap  Shooting . 2  00 

Breech-loaders.  By  Gloan .  1  25 

Breech-loader,  Modern,  Greener .  2  50 

Burges’  American  Kennel  and  Sporting  Field . 3  00 

Butler  on  the  Dog .  2  00 

Camp  Cookery,  Parloa .  50 

Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks . 1  25 

Canoe  and  Camera.  Square  12mo .  1  50 

Dead  Shot;  or.  Sportsman’s  Complete  Guide . 1  25 

Dinks,  Mayhew,  and  Hutchinson,  on  the  Dog .  3  00 

Dog,  by  Hill .  2  00 

Dog,  The,  by  Idstone .  125 

Dog — Paths  to  Success .  50 

Dogs,  by  Richardson . paper,  30  cts.;  cloth . .  60 

Dogs,  by  Stables .  75 

Dogs  of  Great  Britain,  America,  and  other  Countries. .  2  00 

Dogs,  Scale  of  Points  in  Judging .  50 

Every  Boy's  Book  of  Sports .  3  50 

Fishing  in  American  Waters .  3  50 

Frank  Forester's  American  Game  in  its  Season .  1  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Field  Sports.  2  vols .  4  00 

Frank  Forester’s  Fish  and  Fishing .  2  50 

Frank  Forester’s  Manual  for  Young  Sportsmen .  2  00 

Frazar’s  Practical  Boat  Sailing .  .  1  00 

Fur,  Fin,  and  Feather .  50 

“Fvsshe  and  Fvsshynge.”  Dame  Juliana  Berners,  1496.  1  00 

Gildersleeve’s  Rifles  and  Marksmanship .  1  50 

Gun,  Rod,  and  Saddle .  1  00 

Hallock’s  Camp  Life  in  Florida .  1  50 

Hallock’s  Dog  Fanciers’  Directory. .  75 

Hallock’s  Fishing  Tourist . .  2  00 

Hallock’s  Sportsman’s  Gazetteer .  3  00 

Hooper’s  Dog  and  Gun . paper,  30c ;  cloth .  60 

How  to  Camp  Out,  Gould . oil-cloth,  75  cts  ;  cloth. .  1  00 

How  to  Use  the  Pistol .  50 

Hunter  and  Trapper .  75 

King’s  Trouting  on  the  Brule  River .  1  50 


Lewis’  American  Sportsman .  2  75 

Long’s  American  Wild  Fowl  Shooting.  . 2  00 

Minot’s  Land  md  Game  Birds  of  New  England .  3  00 

Monstery’s  Art  of  Swimming .  50 

Norris’  American  Angler .  5  50 

On  the  Wing,  Bumsted .  1  50 

Richardson  on  the  Dog  . paper,  80c.;  cloth _  60 

Roosevelt  &  Green’s  Fish  Hatching  and  Fish  Catching.  1  50 
Samuels’  Birds  of  New  England  and  Adjacent  States. . .  4  00 
Schley’s  American  Partridge  and  Pheasant  Shooting...  2  00 

Shooting  on  the  Wing .  75 

Starr’s  ‘‘Forest  and  Stream  ”  Hand  Book  for  Riflemen.  50 

Stonehenge,  Dogs,  British  Islands .  7  50 

Stonehenge  Encyclopaedia  of  Rural  Sports . 4  50 

Stonehenge,  Every  Horse  Owner’s  Cyclopaedia .  8  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Dog .  3  75 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Eng.  ed„  8vo .  3  50 

Stonehenge  on  the  Horse.  Am.  ed.,  12mo . 2  00 

The  Archery .  15 

Wingate’s  Manual  for  Rifle  Practice .  1  50 

Miscellaneous. 

American  Bird  Fancier .  30 

American  Ornithology  (Wilson  &  Bonaparte) . 7  50 

Ames’  Compendium  of  Penmanship .  5  00 

Bailey  on  Ensilage .  2  00 

Bailey’s  Our  Own  Birds  of  the  United  States .  1  25 

Bement’s  Rabbit  Fancier .  SO 

Bommer’s  Method  of  Making  Manures .  25 

Book  of  Household  Pets . paper,  50c. :  cloth..  75 

Boussingault’s  Rural  Economy .  1  60 

Brown’s  Taxidermist’s  Manual .  1  00 

Bruckner’s  American  Manures .  1  50 

Butler’s  Family  Aquarium .  75 

Caldwell’s  Agricultural  Chemical  Analysis .  2  OO 

Canary  Birds.  Paper  50  cts.  Cloth .  75 

Collection  of  Ornaments .  2  00 

Cooked  and  Cooking  Food  for  Domestic  Animals .  20 

Cooking  Manual  (Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  50 

Cooking  School  Text  Book  and  Housekeeper’s  Guide 

(Miss  Juliet  Corson) .  1  25 

Cook’s  Manual  of  the  Apiary .  1  25 

Dana’s  Muck  Man  ual .  1  25 

Oe  Voe’s  Market  Assistant . 2  50 

Downing’s  Rural  Essays .  3  00 

Dow’s  Plain  Facts  about  Florida .  25 

Dwyer’s  Immigrant  Builder .  1  50 

Dussauce  on  the  Manufacture  of  Vinegar .  5  00 

Eassie’s  Wood  and  its  Uses .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  End  of  the  World .  1  50 

Eggleston’s  Hoosier  School-Master .  1  25 

Eggleston’s  Mystery  of  Metropolisville .  1  50 

Elliott’s  Lawn  and  Shade  Trees .  1  00 

Ensilage  of  Maize .  1  00 

Felkers  What  Grocers  Sell  Us ;  Manual  for  Buyers.. .  100 
Fowler's  Twenty  Years  of  Inside  Life  in  Wall  Street..  1  50 

Fuller’s  Forest-Tree  Culturist .  . .  . 1  00 

Gardner’s  Carriage  Painters’  Manual .  I  00 

Gardner’s  How  to  Paint .  1  00 

Grant’s  Beet  Root  Sugar .  1  25 

Grimshaw  on  Saws .  2  50 

Half  Hour  Recreations  in  Popular  Science.  2  vols .  5  00 

Harris's  Insects  Injurious  to  Vegetation . Plain  $4; 

Colored  Engravings .  6  50 

Harris'  Talks  on  Manures .  1  50 

Hazard’s  Butter  and  Butter  Making .  25 

Hedges’  Sugar  Cane  and  their  Products .  1  00 

Hemsley’s  Hardy  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plain  s .  7  50 

Holden's  Book  of  Birds . paper,  25c. ;  cloth . .  50 

Holly’s  Art  of  Saw  Filing .  75 

Home  Cook-Book .  1  50 

Hoopes’  Book  of  Evergreens .  s  00 

How  I  made  $850  a  Year  by  my  Bees .  25 

How  to  Make  Candy .  50 

John  Andross  (Rebecca  Harding  Davis) .  1  50 

Johnston’s  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  75 

Johnston’s  Elements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry .  1  50 

King’s  Beekeepers’ Text  Book.. paper,  75c _ cloth .  l  00 

Langstroth  on  the  Honey-Bee .  2  00 

Lyman’s  Cotton  Culture .  1  su 

Maynard’s  Naturalist’s  Guide .  2  00 

Menhaden :  Its  Uses,  etc. ;  Goode  &  Atwater .  2  00 

Mrs.  Cornelius’s  Young  Housekeeper’s  Friend .  1  50 

Norris’ American  Fish  Culture .  1  75 

Northrop’s  Economic  Tree  Planting .  25 

Northrop’s  Schools  of  Forestry .  30 

Norton’s  Scientific  Agriculture .  75 

Our  Farmer’s  Account  Book .  1  00 

Packard's  Guide  to  Study  of  Insects .  5  00 

Packard’s  Half-hours  with  Insects .  2  50 

Packard’s  Our  Common  Insects .  1  50 

Painter,  Gilder,  and  Varnisher .  1  50 

Pedder’s  Land  Measurer .  60 

Phin’s  How  to  Use  the  Microscope .  75 

Phin’s  Lightning  Rods  and  their  Construction .  50 

Porter  on  the  Sugar  Cane .  4  50 

Pretty  Mrs.  Gaston  (J.  Esten  Cooke) .  1  50 

Quinby’s  New  Bee-Keeping .  1  50 

Riley’s  Locust  Plague .  1  25 

Ropp’s  Commercial  Calculator .  1  00 

Root’s  A  B  C  of  Bee-Culture .  1  25 

Scribner’s  Lumber  and  Log-Book .  35 

Skillful  Housewife .  75 

Slack’s  Trout  Culture .  1  00 

Stewart’s  Sorghum  and  its  Products .  1  50 

Texas ;  the  Coming  Empire .  1  50 

The  Complete  Home .  2  75 

Twenty-five  Cent  Dinners,  New  Ed. (Miss  Juliet  Corson)  25 

Ville’s  Chemical  Manures .  50 

Warder's  Hedges  and  Evergreens  .  1  50 

Ware’s  The  Sugar  Beet . 4  00 

Waring’s  Draining  for  Profit  and  Health .  1  50 

Waring’s  Earth  Closets  and  Earth  Sewage .  50 

Waring’s  Elements  of  Agriculture .  1  00 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Condition  in  City  &  Country  Houses  50 

Waring’s  Sanitary  Drainage  of  Houses  and  TownB .  2  00 

Waring’s  Village  Improvements  and  Farm  Villages. ...  75 

Willard’s  Practical  Butter  Book .  1  00 

Willard’s  Practical  Dairy  Husbandry .  3  00 

Woodward’s  Artistic  Drawing  Studies .  6  00 

Woodward’s  Designs  for  the  Fret  Saw .  50 

Woodward’s  Ornamental  and  Fancy  Alphabets .  6  00 

Youatt  on  the  Dog .  2  50 

IN  STOCK: 

Bayle’s  House  Drainage  and  Water  Service .  3  00 

Bement’s  Poulterer’s  Companion .  2'  00 

Burr’s  Vegetables  of  America .  s  00 

Butler’s  Ventilation  of  Buildings .  50 

Byrne’s  Ready  Reckoner  and  Price  Book .  35 

Cole’s,  The  Horse’s  Foot .  1  00 

Coues’  Field  Ornithology .  2  50 

Coues’  Fur-Bearing  Animals .  3  00 

Coues’  Key  to  North  American  Birds .  7  00 

Darwin’s  Variations  of  Animals  and  Plants.  2  Vols .  5  00 

Every  Woman  her  own  Flower-Gardener.. pa.,  50c.;  clo.  1  00 

Harazthy’s  Grape  Culture  and  Wine  Making .  .  5  00 

Holly's  Modern  Dwellings  in  Town  and  Country .  4  00 

Johnson’s  Gardener’s  Dictionary .  3  50 

Ladies’  Fancy  Work .  1  50 

Leavitt’s  Facts  about  Peat .  1  75 

Mayhew’s  Practical  Book-Keeping .  90 

Mayhew’s  Blanks  for  Book-Keeping .  1  20 

Merrick’s  Strawberry  Culture .  1  00 

Morrell’s  American  Shepherd .  1  75 

Rand’s  Bulbs .  2  50 

Strong’s  Culture  of  the  Grape . 3  50 
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ROYAL  gS&oig 


=Sft»murcLYfS5j 


SAVE  MONEY 

AND 

MAKE  MONEY 

by  sending  at  once  for  my  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Scroll 
Saws,  Lathes,  Carving  Tools,  Drawing  Instru¬ 
ments,  Water  Colors  and  Brushes^  Engraving 
Tools,  Pocket  Scales,  Engine  Castings,  Parlor 
and  Ice  Skates,  Archery,  Foot  Balls,  Bicycles, 
Velocipedes,  Games,  Toys,  &c. 

Catalogue  and  Order  Blanks  sent  free. 

JOHN  WILKINSON,  77  State  St.,  Chicago. 


NEW  CHAMPION 


SHOT  GUN. 


Retail  Price.  —  Plain  Ban-els,  12  bore,  $14.00 ;  Plain 
Barrels,  10  bore.  $15.00 ;  .Twist  Barrels,  12  bore,  $17.00  ; 

Twist  Barrels,  10  boro,  $18.00.  The  frame  and  trimmings  of  all  these 
guns  are  Nickel  Plated.  This  gun  possesses  many  advantages  over  any 
'Single  breech-loading  gun  yet  produced  in  this  country.  It  has  a  patent 
side-snap  action  with  a  safety  attachment,  by  means  of  which  it  can  be 
opened  only  when,  the  gun  is  at  half-cock,  thus,  ensuring  perfect  safety  in 
loading.  The.  workmanship  and  materials  used  are  first-class;  no  gun 
being  allowed  to  leave  the  factory  until  it  has  been  thoroughly  inspected. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  offering  this  gun  to  the  public,  and  feel  safe  to 
say  it  is  the  best  American  Single  Breech-Loader  yet  produced.  Send 
f  tamp  for  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Guns.  Rifles,  Revolvers,  and  Skates* 
Address  JOHN  P.  LOVELL  &  SONS,  Gun  Dealers.  Boston,  Mas*' 


BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 

Made  of  Best  Oil  Tempered  Steel. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 


They  save  largely  from  -wear  and  tear  In  every  part  of  the 
Wagon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Spring  Seat.  They 
converts  common  Lumber  Wagon  into  a  Spring  Wagon,  making 
it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  ofFruit  and  Vegetable  Growers. 
They  are  suited  to  allmakes  and  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  and  can 
be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the  cheapestnnd  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in. practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  are  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  No  Teamster.or  Farmer  can. afford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agents  everywhere. .  Send  for  description  and  price*, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BIEGE  MFG.  CO.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL 

The  grinding  parts  are  steel.  They 
take  less  power,  are  more  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Send  for  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Also  Manufrs.  of  Celebrated  Union  Horse  Power,  etc. 


writing  thoroughly  taught 
hy  mail  or  personally. 
Ivt.nations  procured  for  pupils  when  competent. 
j  - - -  -  m  - - ’’’FEE,  Oswego,  N  V. 


Uend  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAF 


Oswego, 


Made  from  Grape  Cream  Tartar.— No  other  preparation 
makes  sueh  light,  flaky  hot  breads,  or  luxurious  pastry. 
Can  be  eaten  hy  dyspeptics  without  fear  of  the  ills  result¬ 
ing  from  heavy  indigestible  food. 

Sold  only  in  cans,  by  all  Grocers. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 


Tie  only  Harvester  that  will  Cat  aai  Elevate  Every  KM  of  Grain. 


THE  MEDAL  BINDER. 

Spring  Canvas  Belt ;  Reciprocating  Rake  for  elevating  short,  wet,  or  .  grassy  grain  ;  Endless:  Chain  Elevating  Rakes  , 
Direct  Pitman  connection  .with,  the  Knife;  Adjustable  Automatic  Sheaf.sizer;  Dividing  Binder  Arm,  compressing  Sheaf 
while  being  hound ;  Cylinder  Knot-tier  y  Round,  perfect  Sheafs  produced. 


Every  Inquiry  promptly  answered  by  addressing  either  of  the  following  Manufactories  or  Branch  Houses : 

Whiteley,  Fassler  &  Kelley.  Springfield,  Ohio,  19  South  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; 
Champion  Mowing  Machine  Co.,  Springfield  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Omaha,  Neb.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo.; 
Warder,  Mitchell  &Co„  Springfield,  Ohio,  and  Chicago,  Ill.;  and  the  Toronto  Reaper  and  Mower  Co., 
Toronto,  Canada. 


Automatic  Cord  Binder. 


POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure. 


Wheat  Culture. 

How  to  Double  the  Yield  and 
Increase  the  Profits. 

By  D.  S.  CURTISS,  Washington,  I).  C. 
ILLUSTRATED. 

CONTENTS. 

CHAPTER  I.— Wheat  Culture. 

CHAPTER  II.— The  Wheat  Plant. 

CHAPTER  III.— How  to  Obtain  a  Large  Yield. 
CHAPTER  IV.— Incidental  Requisites  to  a  Large 

Y iKLb. 

CHAPTER.  V.— Planting. or  Sowing  Wheat. 
CHAPTER  VI.— Importance  of  the  Wheat  Crop. 
CHAPTER  VII— Flour  the  Form  in  which  to  Sell 
.  Wheat,  .  ... 

CHAPTER  VIII.— Varieties  Most  Grown  in  the  United 
States. 

CHAPTER  IX.— Green  Manuring  and  Plowing. 
CHAPTER  X.— Recapitulation  of  Operations. 
CHAPTER  XI— Examples. of  Successful  Wheat  Cul- 

.  t.ure . 

CHAPTER  XII.— Extracts  from  Letters. 

CHAPTER  XIII,— Diseases  and  Insects. 

CHAPTER.  XIV.— Improved  Machinery  &  Implements. 
CHAPTER  XV.— Analyses  of  Wheat  and  Straw. 
CHAPTER  XVI.— Conclusion. 

.  PRICE,  PAPER  COVERS,  POST-PAID,  50  CTS. 


KEEPING  ONE  COW. 

Being  the  Experience  of  a  Number  of  Practical 
Writers,  in  a  Clear  and  Condensed  Form,  upon  the 

Management  of  a  Single  Milch  Cow. 

Illustrated  with  Full.  Page  Engravings  of  the 
most  Famous  Dairy  Cows. 

notices  by  the  press. 

Designed.to .  show  the  utility  of  every  family  (where  it  is 
at  all  practicable)  keeping  its  own  cow.  The  testimony 
given  is  that  of  the  experience  of  quite  a  number  of  well- 
known  writers  and  practical  men,  and  the  subject  is  one  of 
particular  interest  to  a  large  proportion  of  our  people. 

Cincinnati  Live  Stock  Review. 

Pure,  rich,  fresh,  wholesome  milk  is  such  an  important 
matter  in  a  family,  especially  one  where  there  are  young 
children,  that  a  good  service  has  been  rendered  by  showing 
how  it  can  he  produced  in  abundance  at  the  cheapest  rates. 
The  volume,  of  convenient  size,  is  attractively  made  with  a 
number  of  illustrations,  among  which  are  portraits  of  eight 
famous  dairy  cows,  one  of  them  being  a  cow  belonging  to 
Queen  Victoria,  and  now  kept  at  the.  Shaw  Farm,  Windsor 
Home  Park.—  The  Evening  Mail,  'New  York.) 

The  Volume  is  edited  by  Col.  Mason  C.  Weld  and  Prof. 
Manly  Miles,  authorities  on  dairy  matters.  Soil,  crops,  sta¬ 
bling,  care  of  manure,  soiling,  care  of  cow  and  calf,  and  ev¬ 
ery  conceivable  point  connected  with  the  subject,  are  treat¬ 
ed  of  under  a  score  of  different  circumstances,  and  bring  to 
the  reader  a  variety  of  methods  from  which  to  select. 

Standard, (New  Bedford,  Mass.) 

Composed  of  contributions  from  fifteen  or  sixteen  writers 
on  points  connected  with  the  subject,  selected  from  nearly 
100  papers  submitted  for  the  purpose.  ...The  work  is  illus¬ 
trated  with  a  number  of  portraits  of  famous  dairy  cows  of 
different  breeds,  and  some  other  engravings  of  buildings, 
etc  .-^Cultivator  and  Country  Gentleman,  (Albany,  N.  Y.) 

This  book  presents  the  individual  experiences  and  advice 
of  acknowledged  authorities,  and  is  designed  to  show  that 
every  family  should  have  its  own  cow.  The  list  of  contrib¬ 
utors  to  it  embraces  Mr.  Henry  E.  Alvord,  of  Massachusetts, 
Prof.  D.  D.  Slade,  of  Harvard  College,  Mr.  P.  S.  Norris,  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Geo.  G.  Duffle,  of  Alabama,  and  other  wri¬ 
ters  of  prominence.  Mr.  Orange  Judd  adds  a  chapter  from 
his  individual  experience. 

Indiana  Parmer,  (Indianopolis,  Ind.)  ■ 

The  topics  treated  are  only  those  legitimately  connected 
with  the  subject,  yet  they  cover  a  wide  field,  and  will  prove 
of  great  interest  to  all  occupied  in  the  culture  of  the  soil, 
while  as  a  guide  and  a  hand-book  to  those  Mdio  keep  one  or 
more  family  cows,  it  must  be  of  almost  daily  practical  use. 

Republican  (Lansing,  Mich.) 

Cloth.  PRICE,  POST-PAID,  $1.00. 

Either  of  the  above  books  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of 
price  by 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  845  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
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THE  GREAT  INSTRUCTION  BOOK ! 

Richardson’s  New  Method 

For  the  Pianoforte. 

BY  NATHAN  RICHARDSON.  PRICE  $3.25. 

IT  IS  GENERALLY  CONCEDED  THAT  THIS  IS  THE 
MOST  PERFECT,  AS  WELL  AS  THE  MOST  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  PIANOFORTE  INSTRUCTION  BOOK  EVER  PUB¬ 
LISHED.  HAVING  BEEN  MANY  TIMES  REVISED,  IT 
MAY  BE  CONSIDERED  AS  ENTIRELY  FREE  FROM 
ERRORS.  HAVING  BEEN  REPEATEDLY  ENLARGED, 
IT  IS  REMARKABLY  FULL  AND  COMPLETE. 

MANY  THOUSANDS  OF  TEACHERS  HAVE  USED 
THE  BOOK  FOR  YEARS,  AND  STILL  CONTINUE  TO 
USE  IT,  AS  THE  BEST.  SALES  ARE  CONSTANT,  AND 
VERY  LARGE.  RICHARDSON’S  NEW  METH¬ 
OD  FOR  THE  PIANOFORTE  IS  THE  TITLE. 
ORDER  IT  BY  THE  WHOLE  TITLE,  AND  ACCEPT  NO 
OTHER  BOOK,  SINCE  THIS  IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND 
TRUE  “  RICHARDSON.” 

SOLD  BY  ALL  THE  PRINCIPAL  MUSIC  DEALERS 
AND  BOOKSELLERS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
CANADA. 

MAILED,  POST-FREE,  FOR  $3.25. 

OLIVER  DITSON  &  CO.,  Boston. 

CHAS.  H,  DITSON  &  CO.  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 

843  Broadway,  New  York.  1228  Chestnut  St.,  Phila. 

PAYNE’S  FARM  ENGINES 

CO 
rH 

CD 

■§ 

GQ 

W 

Vertical  and  Spark-Arresting  Engines  from  2  to  12  horse¬ 
power,  mounted  or  unmounted.  Beet  and  Cheapest  Engine 
made.  $150  upwards.  Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue 
“  S  ”  for  information  and  prices  to 

„„„  B.  W.  PAYNE  &  SONS, 

Box  843.  Corning.  N,  Y. 


% 

ELGIN  WATCHES. 

V  All  styles,  Gold,  Silver  and  Nickel,  $6.00  to 

'  ilm  $150,  Chains,  etc.,  sent  C.  0.  D.,  to  be  ex¬ 
it  Vy  amined.  Write  for  Catalogue  to  Standard 
American  Watch  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 

L 

50,000  FARMS! 

A 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  R.  R. 

MINNESOTA  A  DAKOTA. 

BEST  WHEAT  LAND  IN  AMERICA! 

CIRCULARS  AND  MAPS  FREE. 

J.  B.  POWER,  Land  Commissioner, 

St.  Paul  or  Brainerd,  Minn. 

N 

$2,50  per  Acre  ani  Dpwari! 

D 

Wood  Sole  Shoes 

Wear  ihree  times  as  long  as  leather- 
soled  shoes.  Keep  the  feet  perfectly  dry 
and  warm,  are  ea-sy  to  the  feet,  being^ 
shaped  to  suit  the  action 
in  walking.  Particular¬ 
ly  adapted  to  Miners, 

Farmers,  Butchers.  Dy¬ 
ers,  and  all  Laborers. 

CHAS.  W;  COPELAND, 

Sole  Manufacturer, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Stamp  for  Circular  and  Price  List. 


GREAT  WESTERN 


J3UN  won::?, 

Pittsburgh, 
"  Pa. 


Send  stamp  for  Catalogue.  — 

Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Revolvers,  sent  c.  o.  d.  for  examination 

Iron  Scroll  Saw  for  $2.00 

The  HARVEST  SCROLL  SAW 

No.  1  has  polished  tilting  table,  2 
Saws,  12  Designs,  1  foot  wood,  and 
Manual.  Price,  complete,  boxed,  $2.00. 
Will  saw  a  40-inch  circle  and  wood  1 
inch  thick.  The  Harvest  Scroll 
Saw  No.  2  Is  same  as  above,  with  12 
best  saws.Hope’sNew  Manual  of  Scroll 
Sawing  (100  pages  > .  40  full  sized  designs 
and  miniatures  of  300  designs.  Price, 
,  complete,  boxed,  $2.50.  Sent  by  ex¬ 
press  to  anv  address  on  receipt  of  price. 
J3T  Send  also  for  new  Catalogues  of 
Scroll  Saw  Goods,  Tools,  Skates,  Bicycles,  Games,  and  Home 
Amusements.  Lowest  prices  and  best  goods  in  market. 
JOHN  WILKINSON,  Man’f’r  &  imp'r,  <7  State  St.,  Chicago. 


MARES’  MANURES. 

Prepared  especially  for  Orange  and  Fruit  Culture,  Early  Vegetables,  Sugar 
Cane,  Tobacco,  and  all  leading  crops. 

THE  MAPES  FORMULA  AND  PERUVIAN  GUANO  CO., 

158  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 


FOR  CHILDREN! 


This  Magazine  will  begin 
the  y^ar  1881  with  a  new 
and  elegant  Cover  and 
other  improvements.  It 
will  continue  to  surpass 
all  imitators.  The  Jan¬ 
uary  Number  will  prove 
this.  $1.50  a  year  in 
advance.  tS~  New  Sub¬ 
scribers  get  extra  num¬ 
bers  by  subscribing  now. 

Send  10  cents  at  once  for  a  Sample 
Number  and  PREMIUM  LIST. 

EXAMINE  IT! 

SUBSCRIBE  FOR  IT ! 


NURSERY 

FIFTEENTH  YEAR 


Address 


The  Nursery  Publishing  Co., 

3G  Bvoinfield  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


3  AUTOGRAPH  ALBUMS, 

A  PAGE  A •  TOGRAPH  ALBUM,  lllus- 
trated  with  QO  Pen  Scrolls,  Birds,  Mottoes, 
VrTL  Ferns,  new  ij  Li  Japanese  Designs  (JAP¬ 
ANESE  COVER)  &  lOO  Album  Quotations,  AM.  FOR 
15c.  6  for  60  cents.  ,J.  F.  INGALLS,  Lynn,  Mass. 


AMPHir  A IV  Singing  Book,  by  S.  P-  Cheney,  300 
lUTJLIlUvIlil  pages,  sacred  and  secular,  old  and 
new.  Biographies  of  forty  leading  composers.  Most 
interesting  Singing  Book  ever  published.  $1. 

Rl  It  A I  I  ID  Instructor  for  Heed  Organ. 

DJuillllk  S  UDLliillt  Adapted  for  self-instruc¬ 
tion  and  teachers’  use.  A  practical  work.  $1. 

Rl  nm  |f  AH?  Method  for  Piano.  A 

DJuABvlI’j  it  Hvf  Li  Bullitt  com  .. !  cte  self-instructor. 
Adapted  to  teachers’ use.  A  complete  work.  $1. 

Rl  A  K  IHAI  LAB?  Violin  and  Piano  Duets. 

BliilVI'j  it  1/DjLL/Illi  jfeat  80-page  collection. 
Suits  Cornet  and  Piano.  Filled  with  gems.  $  fl . 

Either  of  the  above  post  free  on  receipt  of  marked  price. 

o  A  Three  Cent  Stamp,  J 

I  will  secure  17  pages  of  New  Music,  10  pages  f— 
of  Musical  News  and  Instruction,  a  full  page  I 

O  Lithograph  Portrait  of  some  musical  celebrity,  ■— « 
and  much  valuab.e  information.  Send  stamp  to  a 

Ll_  WHITE,  SMITH  &  CO„  Boston,  Mass. 


First-class  in  all  its  appointments.  Young  men  thorough- 
ly  prepared  for  active  business.  Course  of  study  and  busi¬ 
ness  training  comprehensive,  thorough,  and  practical.  For 
PiIgMlars  addre8S^__J^C.  SMITHt  a.  M.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HOLIDAY  GIFTS. 

LAMPS 

nr 

FANCY 

Potteries. 

ABSOLUTELY 

SAFE. 

NO  SMOKE. 
NO  SMELL,. 
Double  the  light 
of  the  German 
Stndent  Lamp. 
Prices  from 
$3  to  $50. 
Manufactured  by 
E.HolIings&Co., 
547  Washington 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  Illus- 
trated  Circular. 

For  a  Sample  Copy  of  the  Best  Story-Paper  in  America, 

W^Joid^am, 

;  The  Weekly  Novelist,  7st&, 

THE  RACINE  IRON  WORKS 

Manufacture  FLORISTS’  and  ORNA¬ 
MENTAL  IRON  GOODS. 

FerneriegjOr  War¬ 
dian  Cases,  Aqua¬ 
ria,  Fountains, 
Vases,  Brackets, 
Plant  Window 
Boxes,  Fl  ower 
Stands,  Chande¬ 
liers,  etc.  Just  the 
things  for  HOLIDAY 
PRESENTS. 

S.  FREEMAN  &  SOS. 

Proprietors, 

Racine,  Wis. 
V37~  Send  for  our  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogues. 


and  Ad¬ 
dress  to 


1880  BEATTY’S  1881. 


HOLIDAY  CREET1NG.  BEATTY 


SOLD  DIRECT  TO 

THE  PUBLIC. 

NO 

AGENTS 

SEN 


TO  ALL. 


One  price  CABINET  ORGANS. 


CHURCH,  CHAPEL  <fc  PARLOR. 

BEATTY 

PIANO-FORTES. 

GRAND  SQUARE  db  UPRIGHT. 

Best  and  sweetest  toned  instruments  In  the  World 

Organs  16  Stops,  3  Knee  Swells,  Q  fall  sets  of 
GoldenTongue  llceds.  5  Octaves.  Walnut  Case, 
I' rencli  Veneering,  Handles.  Camp  Stands. 

Pocket  for  Music, extralarge  fancy  Top.Beatty’s 

New  Patent  Stop  Action, New  Vox  Celeste  Stop, 
which  isby  far  the  sweetest  and  most  perfect 
that  has  ever  been  attained. 

Agents  price  about  S-100.  i  V  My  price  (having  no  agents! 
with  Stool,  EEook,Mosic,  boxed  &  shipped  Only  $85. 

Holiday  Greeting.  Order  now  for  Christmas  and 
Pie  W  Tears  Presents.  Dont  wait  till  the  very  last  moment. 
Endless  variety  of  New  Styles  for  the  Holidays.  Larpcst 
assortment  of  Pianos  and  Organs  that  are  sold  direct  to 
the  public,  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Organs  $30  $40  $50  855  $60  $65  $TS  $85 
to  $1 , 000.2  to  32  stops  Pianos  $125  to  $1,600. 

No.  5,000.  A  magnificent  Organ,  J  4  Stops,  4  Set  Reeds,  only. 
j=  $65,  No.  700,  4  set  reeds,  15  Stops,  Warranted* 

49*  LATEST  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE 

vvith  beautiful  Steel  Plate  Engraving,  Sent  Free. 
Those  desiring  to  purchaseare  requested  to  visit  my  factory. 

*.  ~  r,  there  and  select  the  instrument  in  person, 

fl®*  Be  sure  to  write  me  for  Catalogue  Illustrated  Newspaper,  Circular  &c, before  you  decide  to  purchase  elsewhere 

Address  or  call  on  DANIEL  F.  BEATTY,  Washington,  New  Jersey. 
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In  many  parts  of  our  country  the  woods  are 
scenes  of  great  activities  during  the  winter  months. 
It  is  at  this  season  that  most  of  the  logs  for  lumber 
are  cut  in  the  great  pine  forests  of  Maine,  Michigan, 
and  some  other  States,  and  afterwards  drawn  to  the 
frozen  streams,  where,  when  the  ice  breaks  up, 
they  go  down  on  the  “  drive,”  and  are  finally  made 
into  rafts  to  be  floated  to  the  mills.  The  life  in  a 
lumber  camp  is  a  peculiar  one,  and  to  the  stranger 
is  full  of  novelty.  The  ring  of  the  axe,  the  shout 
of  the  teamster,  the  crash  of  falling  trees,  and  the 
roar  of  the  logs  as  they  are  shot  down  the  river 
banks,  all  give,  to  the  person  unaccustomed  to  the 
clearing  of  a  heavy  forest,  a  strange  sense  of 
destruction,  and  for  the  moment  he  looks  upon 
man  as  the  destroyer.  Nothing  changes  the  face 
of  the  landscape  so  much  as  the  disappearance  of 
a  forest,  and  when  this  is  accomplished  in  a  few 
short  winter  days,  it  seems  almost  as  if  some  giant 


power  had  been  at  work:  as  if  a  whirlwind  had 
passed,  and  the  great  trees  had  been  swept  away. 

Even  in  the  older  portions  of  the  country,  where, 
perhaps,  the  sound  of  the  pioneer’s  axe  died  away 
a  hundred  or  it  may  be  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
“  wood  lot”  is  a  busy  place,  and  the  seat  of  much 
of  the  winter’s  hardest  work.  There  is  the  fire¬ 
wood  to  cut  and  draw — enough  to  last  the  family 
through  a  whole  year — and  a  few  logs  of  pine,  or 
oak,  or  whitewood,  to  be  drawn  to  the  mill  to  fur¬ 
nish  lumber  for  some  new  farm  building,  or  to 
use  in  adding  to  or  repairing  an  old  one.  There  is 
no  time  like  winter  for  doing  this  kind  of  work, 
and  there  is  no  labor  on  the  farm  that  pays  better 
to  do  in  season  than  this.  To  get  the  year’s  fire¬ 
wood  in  the  winter — saw  and  split  it,  and  have  it 
all  well  seasoned  and  snugly  piled  in  a  handy  shed, 
by  the  time  the  settled  weather  9f  spring  comes, 
is  of  the  most  importance.  It  is  a  great  saving  of 


time  in  the  busy  days  of  spring  and  summer, 
when  there  are  so  many  things  that  must  be  done 
then  or  not  at  all.  There  is  a  great  economy  of 
fuel  in  using  dry  wood,  and  it  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  temper  and  happiness  of  the 
household.  Sizzling  fire  brands  and  soggy  wood 
have  no  tendency  to  develop  in  either  man  or  woman 
saintly  characteristics.  Dry  wood,  then,  is  not 
only  a  means  of  grace,  but  much  cheaper  than  that 
which  is  cut  fresh  from  the  tree  when  needed. 

The  accompanying  engraving  gives  a  view  of  a 
wood-cutting  scene  in  winter.  The  hunter,  who 
appears  to  have  been  fairly  successful,  is  just  com¬ 
ing  up,  and  so  quietly  in  the  soft,  freshly  fallen  snow, 
that  the  choppers  do  not  hear  him  or  his  speechless, 
well-trained  dog.  The  four  oxen  having  brought 
their  heavy  load  to  the  top  of  the  knoll,  have 
paused  for  a  breath  before  they  are  urged  on,  either 
to  the  wood-yard  or  to  the  neighboring  saw-milL 
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Hints  for  the  Work  of  the  Month. 

[  The  Hints  and  Suggestions  in  these  columns  are 
never  copied  from  previous  years,  but  are  freshly  pre¬ 
pared  for  every  month,  from  the  latest  experience  and 
observations,  by  practical  men  in  each  department .] 

The  days  grow  shorter,  and  reach  their  shortest 
duration,  while  the  evenings  are  longer  and  longer. 
The  time  is  favorable  for  looking  backward  in 
thought.  Fore-thoughts  are  good  in  their  time, 
but  after  thoughts,  though  often  less  honored,  are 
worth  a  great  deal  more  for  shaping  the  future. 

Account  of  Stock. — The  last  few  days  of  this  month 
and  often  the  first  week  of  the  next,  if  indeed  a 
longer  time  is  not  needed,  are  spent  by  all  careful 
store-keepers  and  shop-keepers,  and  business  men, 
in  “taking  account  of  stock.”  The  goods  are 
overhauled  and  examined,  and  an  accurate  list  made 
out,  of  all  articles,  oftentimes  with  the  cost  and 
the  selling  price,  or  the  cost  and  the  present  value, 
compared  in  adjoining  columns.  Thus  the  balance 
for  the  year  can  be  accurately  mad®  out.  Farmers 
ought  to  do  something  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult,  and  if  they  do  not  plan  to  do  it  now,  Christ¬ 
mas  will  pass,  and  the  New  Year  will  begin  before 
they  do  it,  and  then  it  will  be  put  over  until  another 
year.  It  is  very  easy  to  catalogue  horses,  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine,  and  other  live  stock,  and  to  set  a 
fair  price  upon  them.  It  is  not  difficult  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  fodder;  and  the  bushels  of  grain 
and  roots  are  already,  in  most  cases,  accurately 
known.  But  a  farmer’s  wealth  lies  in  good  part  in 
labor  expended,  which  will  bear  fruit  another  year, 
and  in  the  far  off  future,  and  no  estimate  of  the 
proprietor’s  business  standing  will  be  a  just  one 
which  does  not  take  into  account  such  items  as 
these  :  “20  acres  sowed  to  wheat  and  grass,  dressed 
with  18  loads  of  manure  to  the  acre — say  at  a  cost 
for  labor,  seed,  and  manure,  of  $700,”  “  100  rods 
strip  fence  at  $125”  ;  the  former  item  being  placed 
in  the  “  account  of  stock  ” — the  latter  in  the  “  ex¬ 
pense  account,”  the  same  as  “interest  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,”  “  insurance,”  “repairs,”  “painting,”  etc. 

“  What's  the  TJse?" — Will  it  make  fatter  beeves? 
Will  it  make  better  wheat  and  corn  ?  will  it  make 
more  milk  and  butter?  Perhaps  not;  and  yet  it 
probably  will  help  to  do  all  these.  The  farmer  will 
see,  after  the  second  year :  1st,  whether  or  not  he  is 
advancing  ;  2d,  where  he  may  make  important  sav¬ 
ings  ;  3d,  what  branches  of  his  business  pay  best, 
which  cost  the  least  labor,  and  make  the  best  re¬ 
turns.  The  nearer  a  farm  can  be  conducted  upon 
sound  business  principles  the  better  for  the  farmer. 

Live  Stock. — As  the  season  advances  the  live  stock 
require  increased  attention  ;  not  only  are  they  more 
directly  dependent  upon  our  care,  but  they  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  discomforts  from  exposure,  which  seriously 
interfere  with  the  profit  of  keeping  them.  Of  all 
our  domestic  animals  the  pig  is  the  most  sensitive 
to  exposure  to  rough  weather,  poultry  next,  in  this 
order :  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  and  turkeys,  the  last 
often  doing  better  when  exposed  than  if  sheltered. 
Next  to  fowls,  cows,  then,  working  oxen  and  young 
cattle  ;  next  horses,  which  are  used,  unused  horses, 
and  sheep.  Of  these  last  the  long-wool  breeds  are 
most  sensitive  to  cold  storms  and  snow,  but  close- 
fleeeed  breeds  will  stand  almost  any  amount  of  cold 
if  they  have  enough  to  eat,  sheds  to  go  under,  and 
shelter  from  driving  storms  of  rain  and  snow. 

Horses,  if  well  fed,  usually  feel  bright  and  lively 
in  winter,  and  young  horses  are,  for  this  very  rea¬ 
son,  more  easily  trained  than  when  the  weather  and 
running  at  pasture  makes  them  dull.  Whenever 
horses  are  used  so  as  to  warm  them  up  at  all,  blan¬ 
ket  them  as  soon  as  they  stand  still,  if  only  for  two 
or  three  minutes,  those  two  or  three  minutes  are 
sometimes  enough  to  give  a  chill,  which  may  end 
in  pneumonia,  or  other  serious  troubles.  Grooming 
saves  feed,  and  also  promotes  health  in  horses,  and 
should  never  be  neglected.  It  will  probably  pay 
even  to  groom  hoarding  horses,  and  it  will  certainly 
pay  the  owners  to  stipulate  that  their  horses  should 
he  groomed  daily.  Blankets,  except  mere  “dust¬ 


ers,”  are  worse  than  useless  in  stables  ;  they  make 
the  horse  tender,  and  more  likely  to  take  cold  when 
brought  in  hot.  Litter  very  freely  if  you  have  the 
material ;  straw,  leaves,  swamp  hay,  etc. 

Gypsum  in  Stables.— This,  article  is  admirable  as  a 
fertilizer  upon  clover,  and  an  efficient  absorbent  of 
ammonia,  and  purifier  of  the  air  of  stables.  It  is 
well  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  floor  of  both  horse  and 
eow  stalls,  as  soon  as  they  are  cleaned  out  in  the 
morning,  and  over  the  bedding  at  evening.  When 
thus  used,  its  effects  are  just  as  good,  and  probably 
better  than  when  applied  alone  upon  the  land. 

Cattle. — Store  and  dry  cattle  will  go  through  the 
winter  under  dry  sheds,  and  fed  upon  corn-stalks 
and  swamp  hay,  but  they  will  do  much  better,  if  fed 
a  little  grain  and  roots,  and  well  sheltered.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  give  them  the  care  needed  by 

Milch  Cows. — These  ought  to  be  well  fed,  and! 
cleaned  by  a  card  and  brush,  daily,  if  possible,, 
otherwise  twice  a  week.  They  should  be  milked  up 
to  within  four  weeks  of  calving.  It  is  a  great  temp¬ 
tation  to  dry  off  a  cow  so  as  to  save  the  labor  of 
milking,  and  not  alone  will  hired  men  do  this,  but 
the  farmers  themselves,  generally,  do  It,  and  think 
that  they  save  a  good  deal  in  feed  and  labor,  while- 
in  reality,  with  young  cows,  they  impart  a  habit  of 
going  dry  early,  which  will  last  them  as  long  as 
they  live.  The  better  milch  cows  are  fed,  the  bet¬ 
ter  return  they  give,  hut  feed  judiciously. 

Colton  Seed  Oil- Cake  Meal  is  being  largely  used 
and  is  worthy  of  being  fed  more  extensively.  Cot¬ 
ton  seed  is  used  in  the  Southern  States  with  good 
results.  The  meal  should  be  fed  mixed  with  l:ran 
and  best  on  cut  hay.  A  little  corn  meal  added 
gives  flavor  and  color  to  the  butter.  Rowen  or 
well  cured  lawn  clippings  are  the  best  feed  for 
giving  color  to  cream  and  butter  in  winter. 

Testing  Cows. — Upon  not  a  few  of  the  best  dairy 
farms — and  yet,  perhaps,  it  would  be  truthful  to 
say  upon  a  few  such  farms,  the  milk  given  by  each 
cow  is  weighed  at  each  milking,  and  once  in  a 
while,  as  her  turn  comes  around,  the  amount  of 
butter  she  will  make  is  ascertained.  This,  if  con¬ 
tinued  through  the  year,  gives  results  which  will 
enable  the  farmer  to  pick  out  his  best  cows.  Though' 
the  system  seems  accurate,  it  is  liable  to  one  seri¬ 
ous  fallacy  ;  a  cow  which  is  apparently  in  perfect- 
health  will  give  in  one  year  a  much  larger  quantity 
of  milk  and  butter  than  she  will  in  another,  for 
reasons  that  are  as  yet  not  well  understood. 

Calves  which  are  to  be  brought  up  away  from  the- 
cow  should  be  removed  from  the  clams  as  soon  as 
dropped.  They  will  never — hardly  ever — attempt 
to  suck  even  one  another’s  ears,  and  if  fed  care¬ 
fully  will  fatten  equally  well  with  those  on  the  cows. 

Sheep  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  good  treatment. 
A  good  shepherd  is  always  gentle  among  his  sheep. 
Ewes  which  are  to  lamb  early  ought  to  be  by  them¬ 
selves  and  have  better  care  as  their  time  approaches, 
Feed  a  few  more  turnips  and  give  them  a  little  more 
liberal  sprinkling  of  com  meal  and  bran,  or  oil  cake  . 

Store  Sheep  and  rams  should  be  by  themselves,, 
and  let  fattening  sheep  have  regular  feeding  and! 
be  kept  quiet,  giving  them  a  very  small  yard  and: 
an  airy  but  dark  shed,  supplied  with  feeding  racks 
and  troughs:  never  feed  them  in  the  open  yard.. 

Pigs.  — Nearly  double  the  feed  will  be  required  to 
keep  pigs  from  going  back,  after  really  cold  weather 
comes  on — say,  when  the  ground  freezes.  It  is 
then  best  to  kill  at  once.  Every  farmer  ought  to> 
be  able  to  kill  and  cut  up  his  own  pigs.  Butchers 
are  often  very  rough  and  brutal.  This  is  not  neces¬ 
sary.  Many  a  farmer  who  kills  his  own  pigs  does 
so  because  he  wants  the  job  kindly  and  humanely 
done.  He  actually  thrusts  the  knife  as  if  he  loved 
the  victim.  Feed  soaked  corn,  that  is,  corn  which 
is  covered  with  as  much  boiling  water  as  it  will 
take  up  in  24  hours.  This  is  better  for  either  fat¬ 
tening  or  store  pigs  than  coarse  meal,  unless  the 
latter  be  thoroughly  cooked. 

Poultry—  Hens  will  lay  up  to  Christmas,  if  they 
have  warm  quarters.  A  manure  shed,  where 
mixed  manure  throws  off  considerable  warmth, 
and  which  is  closed  in,  hut  well  ventilated,  is  an 
excellent  place  for  fowls.  They  arc  kept  warm  and 
comfortable,  their  droppings  are  all  saved,  going  to> 
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enrich  the  manure,  and  they  keep  on  laying,  often 
all  winter.  At  noon  feed,  in  open  weather,  soft 
food — that  is,  boiled  potatoes  mixed  with  bran 
and  corn-meal,  or  something  of  the  kind  ;  at  night 
give  a  good  feed  of  whole  grain,  throwing  down 
enough  to  toil  them  off  the  roosts  for  an  early 
breakfast,  unless  thereby  you  will  be  feeding  an 
army  of  rats  all  night.  In  snowy  and  frozen 
weather,  feed  three  times  a  day,  and  give  only 
what  they  will  run  after  at  each  meal. 

Bucks. — Train  them  to  spend  the  nights  on  a 
compost  or  manure  heap,  under  cover.  They  will 
lay  earlier,  and  eat  less,  for  they  will  be  warm. 

Geese  need  regular  feeding.  They  do  well  on 
potato  and  apple  parings,  a  little  corn,  and  a  chance 
to  pick  up  scattered  clover  leaves  and  heads  which 
fall  from  the  fodder  racks. 

Game  Birds. — It  is  well  worth  while  to  look  out 
for  game  birds  during  severe  weather,  when  the 
ground  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice.  At  such 
times  many  quails  perish,  and  if  buckwheat  and 
oats  or  other  small  grains  be  thrown  under  the 
shelter  of  evergreens,  or  along  the  fence  rows  where 
these  birds  will  find  it ;  they  will  winter  much  better 
for  this  care,  and  will  not  be  likely  to  scatter  very 
far  in  the  breeding  season. 

Swamp  Muck.— It  the  season  remains  open,  no 
better  work  can  be  done  than  getting  out  muck 
from  the  swamp  to  be  exposed  to  the  freezing  and 
thawing  of  the  winter.  It  is  always  valuable  as  an 
absorbent,  and  often  contains  much  ammonia. 

Draining  and  Ditching  may  be  pushed  forward 
so  long  as  the  season  is  favorable  ;  in  fact,  there  is 
no  better  time  for  such  work. 

The  Wood  Lot. — Work  may  be  done  here  during 
the  whole  month.  It  is  the  best  season  to  cut  tim¬ 
ber  for  building  purposes  and  for  fencing  stuff. 
For  fire-wood,  the  season  is  not  of  so  much  import¬ 
ance,  and  yet  that  which  is  cut  early  in  the  winter 
is  better  than  that  cut  later. 

The  Ice  Crop  in  every  section  of  the  country  is 
becoming  more  and  more  important.  The  season 
may  be  as  unfavorable  for  ice  as  the  last,  but  that 
is  hardly  possible.  Nevertheless,  a  prudent  man 
will  be  prepared  to  lay  in  his  ice  as  soon  as  it  shall 
have  attained  half  the  usual  thickness,  or  even  less. 
The  probabilities  are  that  an  enormous  quantity 
will  be  secured  this  season.  It  is  being  applied  to 
new  uses  all  the  time,  and  its  consumption  in 
both  town  and  country  is  greatly  on  the  increase. 


Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden  Work. 

The  Farmer,  because  these  Notes  are  under  a 
separate  heading  from  those  which  relate  to  the 
proper  work  of  the  farm,  may  think  that  they  are 
not  intended  for  him.  If  this  catches  the  eye  of 
any  one  who  has  this  impression,  we  would  have  a 
word  with  him.  Those  who  Taise  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  as  a  business,  do  not  need  us  to  tell  them 
what  to  do.  It  is  for  the  farmer  and  others,  in¬ 
experienced  in  6ueh  matters,  that  we  give  these 
monthly  hints.  The  fact  that,  take  the  farm 
houses  throughout  the  country,  their  tables,  as  a 
whole,  show  a  great  lack  of  variety,  cannot  be  de¬ 
nied.  In  many,  fruits  are  regarded  as  a  luxury,  and 
choice  vegetables  are  a  rarity.  We  have  long  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  that  there  is  scarcely  anything  in 
the  way  of  fruits  and  vegetables  that  can  not  be  had 
by  any  farmer  in  the  land,  in  the  greatest  profusion, 
if  hut  a  little  thought  be  given  to  it.  We  do  not 
look  upon  it  as  merely  gratifying  the  palate  with  a 
variety,  but  as  a  matter  of  health  and  comfort 
which  concerns  the  whole  household.  We  there¬ 
fore  ask  the  farmer  when  he  looks  over  the  paper 
and  comes  to  “  Notes  on  Orchard  and  Garden 
Work,”  not  to  suppose  that  these  are  intended  for 
what  are  called  “professional”  gardeners  and  or- 
ehardists.  They  are  made  for  the  farmer  and  in¬ 
tended  to  show  him  that  there  is  no  art  or  mystery 
in  producing  the  choicest  gifts  of  the  orchard 
and  garden  that  he  can  not  learn  and  practise. 

Orclaaril  and.  Nursery. 

Apples. — This  has  been  a  great  apple  year,  and 
immense  quantities  have  been  shipped  to  various 
parts  of  Europe.  This  trade  is  now  so  well  estab¬ 


lished  that  in  planting,  the  American  orehardist 
should  have  the  foreign  demand  in  view.  Apples 
for  shipping  should  be  those  that  bear  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  also  those  that  are  in  favor  abroad,  such 
as  the  Newtown  Pippin,  Spitzenberg,  Baldwin,  etc. 

Fruit  in  the  Cellar. — When  the  fruit  cellar  is  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  house  it  should  be  kept  just  above  the 
freezing  point ;  such  cellars  do  not  require  ventila¬ 
tion.  Cellars  under  living-rooms  must  he  venti¬ 
lated,  otherwise  the  gases  given  off  while  the  fruit 
is  ripening — and  too  frequently  decaying — will  en¬ 
danger  the  health  of  the  inmates.  There  is  a  de¬ 
mand  for  special  care  in  this  matter,  at  the  present 
time,  because  the  fruit  has  been  so  abundant  that 
there  is  an  unusually  large  amount  stored  in  the  cel¬ 
lars.  If  the  house  is  so  constructed  that  an  opening 
can  be  made  from  the  cellar  into  a  chimney,  venti¬ 
lation  may  be  very  complete  ;  an  opening  which 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure  should  be  made  to  admit 
air  from  without  when  desirable. 

Cions  should  be  cut  early  and  before  they  have 
been  exposed  to  hard  freezing ;  select  the  most 
vigorous  and  well  ripened  shoots  ;  tie  in  bundles, 
label  and  pack  in  fresh  sawdust,  damp,  as  it  comes 
from  the  mill ;  this  leaves  no  grit  to  dull  the 
knives  when  grafting,  as  is  the  case  when  sand  is 
used.  In  the  absence  of  sawdust  pack  in  sand. 

Pruning ,  unless  very  large  branches  are  to  be 
removed,  may  be  done  at  any  time  after 
the  leaves  fall,  when  the  weather  .is 
pleasant.  This  is  a  good  time  to  bring 
young  trees  into  proper  form. 

Tent  Caterpillars. — Much  time  may  be 
saved  and  vexation  avoided  by  examining 
the  orchard  for  the  eggs  of  the  Tent  Cater¬ 
pillar.  This  may  be  done  on  mild  dull 
days  during  the  winter.  The  eggs  are 
glued  closely  together  in  a  band  around 
the  smaller  twigs  as  shown,  near  their 
ends,  in  the  engraving.  The  burning  of 
one  of  these  clusters  means  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  three  or  four  hundred  of  the 
“worms”  that  otherwise  would  come  from 
it  in  the  spring  about  the  time  that  the  leaves  start. 

Seeds  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees  are  best  kept 
in  sandy  soil  or  slightly  damp  sand,  and  so  cool 
that  they  will  not  germinate. 

Animals. — Winter  is  a  trying  time  for  young 
trees;  the  storms  of  wind  and  snow  bend  and 
break  them.  But  perhaps  the  most  serious  injury 
is  done  by  mice  and  rabbits.  Clear  away  from 
around  the  trees  all  rubbish  that  may  harbor  mice. 
With  young  trees  place  a  mound  of  earth  (as  in  fig. 
1)  a  foot  in  bight  around  each,  and  tramp  it  down. 
This  serves  to  support  the  tree  against  winds 
and  keep  away  the  mice.  Rabbits  are  more  des¬ 
tructive  than  mice.  They  have  a  great  distaste  for 


1. — TREE  EARTHED  UP.  2. — A  LATH  PROTECTOR. 


flesh  and  blood,  and  by  rubbing  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  with  cheap  meat,  or  smearing  them  with 
blood  by  means  of  a  swab,  the  trees  may  he  effec¬ 
tively  protected.  A  good  protector  is  made  of 
lath  fastened  together  with  -wire,  and  the  whole 
bound  around  the  base  of  the  tree,  as  in  figure  2. 

Manures.—  By  many  the  orchard  is  expected  to 
yield  two  crops — one  from  the  trees,  and  another 
more  directly  from  the  soil,  as  it  may  seem.  It  is, 
useless  to  expect  the  best  fruit  from  trees  that  are 


robbed  of  their  nutriment  by  quick-growing  crops. 
Ordinarily,  when  the  trees  come  into  bearing,  they 
should  have  the  land  to  themselves.  If  circum¬ 
stances  make  it  necessary  to  grow  some  crop  be¬ 
tween  the  trees,  both  the  crop  and  the  trees  should 
be  manured.  Well  rotted  manure  is  best,  and 
when  spread  let  it  cover  the  whole  ground  and  not 
be  heaped  about  the  tranks  of  the  trees  where 
there  are  no  small  roots  to  make  use  of  it.  Winter 
is  an  excellent  time  to  spread  the  manure,  as  it  can 
be  drawn  upon  sleds  which  more  readily  pass  under 
and  among  low  trees  than  a  wagon.  A  dressing  of 
lime  will  often  be  of  great  benefit  to  an  orchard. 

'I'lie  Fruit  Garden. 

There  is  but  little  to  be  done  in  the  fruit  garden,- 
except  to  finish  up  fall  work  and  go  into  winter 
quarters.  Mild  days  will  give  an  opportunity  to 
finish  pruning  currants,  grape  vines,  etc.,  at  the 
same  time  saving  any  of  the  wood  that  may  be 
needed  for  propagation. 

Winter  P-otection. — Many  plants  are  killed  by  too 
much  protection.  For  example,  strawberries  are 
hardy,  and  the  covering  of  -  straw,  marsh  hay,  etc., 
that  is  recommended  for  them  is  not  so  much  to 
shield  from  cold  as  to  prevent  frequent  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  soil.  The  covering  should  be 
mainly  around  and  not  upon  the  plants. 

Shrubs  that  are  not  quite  hardy  do  not  require 
bundling  up,  as  was  thought  necessary  not  many 
years  ago,  when  more  plants  were  smothered  than 
benefited  by  the  covering.  A  little  brash,  or  bet¬ 
ter,  some  evergreen  boughs  placed  close  to  the 
shrub  will  ward  off  the  severe  winds,  modify'  sudden 
Changes  of  temperature,  and  be  a  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion.  Tender  raspberries  must  be  bent  down,  and 
covered  with  earth  before  freezing  prevents  it. 

Manure. — Coarse  manure  may  be  applied  around 
currants,  gooseberries,  blackberries,  etc. ;  in  the 
spring  rake  off  the  straw  and  fork  in  the  rest. 

♦  fc 

Kitclicu  and  Market  Garden. 

If  the  autumn  has  been  prolonged,  and  the 
weather  is  still  open,  much  work  mentioned  in  the 
October  and  November  Notes  may  be  done  now. 

Celeip,  while  in  trenches  for  the  winter,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  freeze  hard — a  moderate  freezing 
does  no  harm.  The  hay  or  straw  for  covering 
should  be  at  hand  when  needed.  As  soon  as  the 
winter  fairly  sets  in,  the  covering,  which  until  then 
was  slight,  should  be  made  about  one  foot  in  thick¬ 
ness.  Celery  in  boxes,  in  the  cellar,  is  more  apt 
to  suffer  from  heat  than  cold.  The  boxes,  about 
nine  inches  wide,  are  made  of  old  stuff,  and  as 
long  as  convenient ;  set  the  celery  in  them  as  in 
trenches.  The  boxes  should  be  placed  their  own 
width  apart,  thus  avoiding  a  solid  mass  of  celery 
which  would  heat  and  decay.  The  cellar  should 
be  as  near  the  freezing  point  as  possible. 

Cold  Frames  will  now  need  daily  attention.  The 
plants  kept  in  them  are  not  to  grow,  and  should 
they  start  they  would  be  ruined.  The  sashes  are 
to  be  kept  continuously  closed  only  during  the 
coldest  winter  weather;  at  all  other  times,  espe¬ 
cially  during  the  day,  they  must  be  lifted.  When 
the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  is  above  freez¬ 
ing,  the  sashes  should  be  off  altogether. 

Cellars  where  roots  are  stored  need  to  be  kept  cool, 
otherwise  the  roots  will  shrivel  or  start  into  growth, 
and  be  injured.  Roots  for  table  use,  if  kept  in 
earth  or  sand,  are  fresher  and  better  than  others. 

Parsnips  left  in  the  ground  are  improved  in  sweet¬ 
ness  by  freezing.  They  can  be  dug  during  a  thaw. 

Salsify  is  also  hardy,  and  may  be  left  in  the 
ground  with  the  same  treatment  as  Parsnips. 

Horseradish  may  be  dug  before  the  ground  freezes, 
and  stored  in  a  box  of  earth  in  the  cellar.  If  a 
heavy  covering  of  straw  is  put  over  the  bed,  the 
roots  may  be  dug  at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

Seeds.— The  garden  seeds  should  be  assorted, 
labelled,  and  stored  in  a  dry  cool  place,  out  of  the 
way  of  mice.  Seeds,  like  the  parsnip,  that  are  not 
good  after  the  first  year,  should  always  be  fresh. 
If  there  is  doubt  concerning  any  seeds,  throw 
them  away ;  use  only  good  seed,  and  of  the  best 
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varieties  ;  these  precautions  are  among  the  prime 
essentials  of  good  success  in  the  vegetable  garden. 

— — 

Flower  Garden  and  Lawn. 

Only  the  most  thoroughly  composted  manure 
should  be  used  upon  the  lawn,  and  even  then  the 
seeds  of  some  weeds  will  probably  not  be  killed. 
In  respect  to  weed  seeds,  there  is  no  risk  to  be 
run  in  the  use  of  artificial  manure  upon  the  lawns. 
Heavy  falls  of  snow  may  do  much  damage  to  trees, 
especially  the  evergreens.  The  snow  should  be 
shaken  from  the  limbs  before  it  gets  hard  and  icy. 
When  deep  snows  drag  down  the  lower  branches, 
the  shovel  should  be  used  in  removing  the  load 


A  CHEAP  SNOW  PLOW. 


that  might  break  them.  A  snow  plow  should  be 
at  hand.  Where  there  is  a  long  path,  a  horse  snow 
plow  is  a  great  saving  of  labor.  The  one  shown  in 
the  accompanying  engraving  is  easily  made.  Al¬ 
ways  follow  the  established  paths  with  the  plow, 
aud  if  there  are  places  where  strangers  or  thought¬ 
less  persons  will  be  apt  to  “  cut  across,”  put  up 
guards  of  wire.  When  the  ground  is  covered  with 
snow  the  birds  should  not  be  forgotten ;  provide 
both  food  and  water  for  them  in  suitable  places. 

reessliouse  and  Window  Plants. 

Chrysanthemums  that  have  flowered  should  be 
cut  down  and  the  pots  placed  in  the  pit  or  cellar, 
an^  left  for  a  time  to  rest  without  water. 

Bulbs  in  Pots  should  now  be  well  rooted,  and 
brought  out  of  the  cellar  for  early  blooming.  It  is 
better  to  bring  a  few  forward  at  a  time,  at  frequent 
intervals,  in  order  to  have  a  succession  of  flowers. 

Hanging  Plants. — To  water  them  perfectly,  plunge 
the  baskets  into  a  tub  of  water,  and  let  the  earth 
soak  ;  after  dripping  has  entirely  ceased,  they  may 
be  returned  to  their  places. 

The  Temperature  of  a  greenhouse  is  much  easier 
regulated  than  that  of  a  living-room.  The  ther¬ 
mometer  should  stand  at  about  70°  in  the  day  time, 
and  may  descend  ten  or  fifteen  degrees  during  the 
night.  This  temperature  is  best  for  most  persons. 

Bust. — Plants  ought  to  be  covered  with  a  cloth 
or  newspapers  when  sweeping  is  being  done. 
Smooth  and  thick-leaved  plants,  as  Ivies,  can  be 
sponged,  which  will  add  to  their  health  and  beauty. 


Valuable  New  Books. 

Some  new  volumes  advertised  elsewhere  are  specially 
intended  for  our  great  family  of  readers. 

Farm  Homes  In-Doors  and  Out.  By  E.  H.  Leland, 
contains  a  vast  amount  of  useful  information  communi¬ 
cated  in  an  attractive  narrative  style.  The  table  of  con¬ 
tents,  printed  on  third  cover  page,  conveys  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  work.  A  copy  should  be  in  every  family. 
The  book  is  elegantly  gotten  out,  on  tinted  paper,  in 
black  and  gold  binding,  aud  will  make  a  most  suitable 
holiday  present. 

Bailey’s  Book  of  Ensilage,  published  last  year,  has 
attracted  considerable  attention.  The  price  ($2.00)  has 
been  so  high  as  to  prevent  its  general  circulation.  The 
new  volume  is  supplied  at  the  popular  price  of  $1.00.  It 
contains  all  the  ensilage  matter  of  the  first  $2.00  edition. 
Those  wishing  to  familiarize  themselves  with  this 
method  of  preserving  green  fodder  will  find  the  desired 
information  in  this  volume. 

Wheat  Culture.  By  D.  S.  Curtiss,  conveys  hints  and 
suggestions  to  farmers  as  to  how  they  can  double  the 
yield  and  increase  the  profits. 

Barn-Plans  and  Out-Buildings  is  a  volume  for 
which  there  has  been  much  demand.  The  book  pro¬ 
poses  to  give  the  desired  information  concerning  the 
economic  erection  and  use  of  all  structures  which  the 
farmer  may  require.  It  is  furnished  at  a  popular  price. 


A  Special  Favor  Asked. 

1.  — There  are  about  4,2,000  different  Post 
Offices  in  this  country,  to  a  large  portion  of  which 
this  journal  is  mailed  regularly,  to  subscribers. 
Besides  these,  it  goes  to  many  other  points  in  al¬ 
most  all  parts  of  the  habitable  world. 

2.  — A  separate  book  account,  with  alphabetical 
index,  must  be  kept  with  each  and  every  Post  Office, 
whether  it  receives  one,  five,  or  five  hundred  copies 
of  the  paper,  and  the  names  of  subscribers  received 
in  different  letters,  must  all  be  brought  together 
in  the  proper  place  in  these  mail  books. 

3.  — As  this  is  a  great  work,  requiring  the  care 
of  experienced,  careful  clerks,  it  is  very  desirable 
to  give  them  every  facility,  and  all  the  time  pos¬ 
sible.  It  can  be  best  done  if  begun  the  moment 
this  number  is  mailed,  and  not  crowded  into  a  few 
days  and  nights,  about  new  year’s  day. 

'I'!ae  Special  Favor  Asked  is,  that 
each  reader  will ,  on  seeing  this  paragraph,  at  once 
send  in  his  or  her  own  renewal  for  volume  40  (1881), 
and  also  the  subscriptions  of  any  friends  who  may 
be  disposed  to  join  our  family  of  readers  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  It  will  take  no  more  time  to  do  this  now, 
than  later  on,  and  will  greatly  help  us.  -4  Sub¬ 

scription  Blank  is  furnished  on  page  532.) 


Extra  Copies  for  10  Days.— We  shall  print  an 
extra  edition  of  this  number,  and  any  new  subscribers  for 
1881,  whose  subscriptions  are  received  prior  to  Decem¬ 
ber  10 th  will  have  this  December  number  free.  Tins 
applies  to  all  new  subscribers,  premium  clubs  included. 

For  the  Whole  Country.— As  to  the  real 
work  and  scope  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  it 
“knows  no  North,  no  South,  no  East,  no  West,”  as 
separate  fields  of  investigation.  While  the  principles  of 
cultivation,  of  plant  growth,  of  home  comforts,  are  the 
same  everywhere,  the  world  over,  the  Editors  will  here¬ 
after,  more  than  ever  before,  travel  through  various  parts 
of  the  whole  country  to  study  the  wants  and  methods 
resulting  from  the  local  differences  in  soils,  crops, 
climate,  implements,  customs,  etc.  None  of  them  reside 
In  the  city,  but  all  have  their  country  homes,  and  speak 
aud  write  from  actual  experience  and  observation. 

WELL  WORTH  LOOKING  AFTER.— 

The  331  numbered  Articles,  and  the  hundreds  of  good 
Books  offered  to  our  readers  in  the  Premium  List  were 
selected  with  gjreat  care,  and  there  are  some  things  at 
least  that  are  just  what  every  Reader  will  desire.  The 
terms  on  which  they  are  offered  make  it  easy  to  secure 
them  by  ANY  ONE,  at  little  or  no  cost.  The  qualify  of 
every  article  is  vouched  for,  aud  one  runs  no  risk  of  de¬ 
ception.  We  would  like  to  have  every  reader  look 
through  the  List  again  at  this  time.  Read  in  the  intro¬ 
duction,  page  377,  “Premium  Giving  Explained.”  If 
the  copy  sent  in  September,  amid  the  political  excite¬ 
ment,  is  lost  or  mislaid,  another  copy  will  be  promptly 
sent  on  postal-card  application. 

Giving'  Holiday  Presents  is  Pleasant.— A 

notice  to  a  distant  son,  to  a  relative,  a  workman,  a 
friend  or  neighbor,  that  you  have  ordered  the  American 
Agriculturist  for  him  for  1881,  will  be  to  very  many  a 
most  acceptable  gift,  and  one  that  will  be  a  reminder  of 
you  every  time  it  comes  all  through  the  year.— Then  there 
is  a  fine  assortment  and  great  variety  of  excellent  things 
described  in  our  Premium  Sheet,  most  suitable  for  Holi¬ 
day  Presents.  If  one  can  not  obtain  them  free,  by  means 
of  premium  clubs,  they  will  he  supplied  to  any  of  our 
friends  at  the  prices  named,  if  they  will  send  in  in  time. 


Re  iu  Time,  If  for  Christmas  or  New- 
Year’s.— Our  Friends  intending  to  receive,  either  by 
subscription  clubs,  or  by  purchase,  any  of  our  Premium 
Articles  for  themselves,  or  to  use  as  Holiday  Presents, 
should  send  in  ample  time  for  the  Publishers  to  secure 
them.  Some  articles,  in  unusual  demand,  may  chance  to 
run  short  in  supply  early  in  the  month.  Accidents,  or 
over-crowding,  or  other  delays  in  transportation,  may 
happen  to  bring  some  desired  articles  along  “  a  day  after 
the  fair,”  if  not  started  early. 

Did  You  Notice  the  easy  method  of  getting,  at 
almost  no  cost,  an  excellent  supply  of  good  Books  for 
yourself,  or  for  a  neighborhood  circulating  library,  etc., 
as  offered  in  our  Premium  List?  This  offer  embraces 
not  only  books  on  Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Gardening, 
Architecture,  Animals,  Plants,  etc.,  but  many  of  the  best 
Standard  Books  in  all  departments  of  Literature.  Any 
person  or  company  of  persons,  by  collecting  and  sending 
in  ten  or  more  subscriptions  for  1881,  at  the  regular  rate 
of  $1.50  each,  can,  for  each  of  the  ten  or  more  names, 
select  one  dollar's  worth  of  books  (any  ones  desired) 
from  the  hundreds  of  volumes  named  in  the  Premium 
List.  Please  refer  to  that  List,  or  send  for  a  new  copy 
if  yours  is  mislaid. 

S35"67  per  Cent !—  As  the  American  Agriculturist 
will  surely  be  worth  the  $1.50,  the  books  obtained  under 
the  above  arrangement  will  he  equivalent  to  66%  cents 
extra  on  every  dollar  invested. 

Union  Books.— If  some  one  will  be  enterprising 
enough  to  start  the  work,  it  will  he  an  easy  matter  to 
find,  in  any  neighborhood,  from  ten  to  a  hundred  persons 
who  will  contribute  $1.50  apiece  for  which  each  will  re¬ 
ceive  this  paper  a  year,  and  besides,  there  will  be  $10  to 
$100  worth  of  good  books,  which  can  be  kept  by  one  of 
the  number,  and  circulate  among  the  subscribers  until 
all  have  read  them,  and  then  they  can  be  kept  together 
for  reference  or  re-reading  whenever  desired  by  any  one. 

Is  tiiere  Any  Doubt  that  it  always  pays  to  read 
about  what  others  do  and  say,  and  think,  who  are  in  the 
same  line  of  business  or  work  as  ourselves.  If  one  does 
not  at  first  get  direct  information  specially  and  at  once 
applicable  to  his  own  work,  yet  the  thoughts  and  methods 
of  others  incite  new  thoughts  and  plans  in  the  reader’s 
own  mind  that  lead  to  profitable  results.  The  reading, 
thinking  man,  makes  his  head  help  his  hands.  Brains 
tell  everywhere,  and  in  nothing  more  than  iu  farming, 
gardening,  and  housekeeping.  And  the  fewer  brains 
one  has,  or  thinks  he  has,  the  more  anxious  should  he 
be  to  get  from  books  and  papers  all  the  facts  and  sugges¬ 
tions  he  can  from  other  people’s  thinking  and  experience. 

Every  German  Cultivator  and  La¬ 
borer  on  the  Farm,  or  in  tlie  Garden, 
and  every  German  Family  not  reading; 
English,  OUGHT  to  have  the  German  edition  of 
the  American  Agriculturist.  It  contains  not  only  the 
Engravings,  and  all  the  essential  reading  matter  of  the 
American  edition,  but  an  additional  Special  German  De¬ 
partment,  edited  by  the  Hon.  Frederick  Miinch,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  a  skillful  aud  successful  cultivator  and  excellent 
writer.  No  other  German  Agricultural  or  Horticultural 
Journal  in  America  has  been  so  long  issued  ;  no  other 
one  contains  so  much  useful  information,  or  a  tithe  of  its 
engravings.  Indeed,  we  recall  only  one  other  German  pro¬ 
fessedly  Agricultural  Journal  in  all  this  country.  The 
Germans  are  a  reading,  thinking  people,  and  know  how 
to  make  good  use  of  what  they  read.  Many  supply  this 
edition  to  their  German  laborers  and  gardeners,  and 
all  would  find  it  pay  to  do  so. — Nothing  else  can  compete 
with  it  in  cheapness  of  price  for  the  same  amount  of 
material,  engravings,  etc.,  because  the  expense  of  pro¬ 
viding  all  these  is  largely  borne  by  the  edition  in 
English,  and  no  separate  office  or  machinery  is  re¬ 
quired  beyond  German  editors  and  printers.  Its  terms 
are  the  same  as  the  American  edition,  singly  and  in 
clubs ;  and  clubs  can  he  composed  of  subscribers  for 
either  edition,  or  a  part  of  both. — Please  call  the 
attention  of  your  German  neighbors  to  this  paper.  It 
will  do  much  to  help  newcomers  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
system  and  modes  of  culture  used  iu  this  country. 

Save  tlie  Index. — It  is  printed  on  an  extra  sheet, 
and  putin  loosely,  so  that  it  can  he  bound  or  stitched  in 
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front  of  the  year’s  numbers,  for  ready  reference. — By  the 
way,  a  glance  at  this  sheet  will  show  how  great  a  number 
of  topics  have  been  talked  about,  and  illustrated  in  this 
single  volume.  The  next  Volume  will  be  quite  as  full 
mainly  of  fresh  hints  and  suggestions,  etc.,  with  new, 
larger  type  in  the  body  of  the  paper.  No  one,  we  think, 
will  exercise  wise  economy  if  he  fails  to  secure  every 
number  for  1881. 

Bound  Copies  of  this  Volume  (39)  will  be 
ready  on  or  before  Dec.  10th.  They  are  in  the  uniform 
6tyle,  cloth,  with  gilt  backs.  Price  at  the  office,  $2.  If 
sent  by  mail  $2.30.  We  can  supply,  at  the  same  rate  any 
of  the  23  previous  volumes,  or  from  volume  16  to  39  in¬ 
clusive.  Any  ten  or  more  volumes,  in  one  lot,  will  be 
supplied  at  the  office  for  $1.75  each  ;  or  be  forwarded  by 
mail  or  express,  carriage  prepaid,  for  $2  each. 

Binding.— Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will 
be  bound  up  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  per  volume, 
with  30  cents  additional  if  to  be  returned  by  mail.  Any 
missing  numbers  supplied  to  complete  volumes  at  12  cents 
each.  The  prepared  covers,  ready  for  inserting  the  num¬ 
bers  by  any  bookbinder,  sent  by  mail  for  50  cents  each. 

About  Club  Subscriptions  and  Rates, 
etc,— Every  P.  O.  receiving  papers,  whether  one  or  a 
dozen,  must  have  a  separate  Book  Entry,  and  a  full  wrap- 
perand  address.  If  three,  five,  or  ten  papers  go  to  the 
same  office,  they  all  go  under  the  same  entry,  and  under 
one  wrapper  and  address,  with  a  simple  slip  on  each 
giving  the  subscriber’s  name.  Every  added  name  dimin¬ 
ishes  the  proportionate  cost  of  each,  for  time  and  wrap¬ 
pers,  throughout  the  year.  Again :  In  all  business; 
“  wholesale  ”  rates  for  increased  quantities  are  lower. 
Lastly,  the  lessened  cost  is  an  inducement  to  subscribers 
themselves  to  enlarge  the  number.  So,  while  for  this 
Journal,  with  its  superior  printing  paper,  its  many  en¬ 
gravings,  requiring  slow  careful  printing  and  frequent 
washing  of  plates,  its  careful  editing,  and  the  number  of 
experts  required  for  accuracy  where  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  varieties  of  plants,  fruits,  animals,  insects, 
implements,  modes  of  cultivation,  etc.,  $1.50  a  year  is  a 
low  rate.  Yet  experience  has  shown  that  a  scale  of  rates 
can  be  adopted  like  this :  “  One  or  two  subscribers,  $1.50 
each,  Three  subscribers,  $4  (SI  .33  each),  Four  for  $5 ,  five 
for  $6,  and  so  on,  until  ten  is  reached,  at  and  after  which 
the  lowest  possible  club  rates  of  $1  each  is  adopted,  and 
must  necessarily  be  adhered  to. — Yet  Clubs  may  be  in¬ 
creased  with  advantage  to  the  subscribers.  Any  one  forward¬ 
ing  a  club  of  say  four  at  $5,  or  $1.25  each,  may  add  other 
names  at  the  same  rate  if  to  begin  at  the  same  date.  But 
when  several  additions  are  made  by  the  same  person, 
the  whole  may  be  reduced  to  him  to  the  rate  for  a  larger 
club.  Thus,  if  he  has  sent  four  at  $5,  he  can  send  six 
more  for  $5,  that  is  ten  in  all,  for  $10. 

N.  B.— The  above  scale  of  rates  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  giving  of  Premiums.  The  premiums  are  a  separate 
matter  ;  they  are  paid  for  out  of  advertising  receipts,  on 
the  principle  that  by  securing  enlarged  circulation  they 
thereby  increase  the  value  of  advertising  space,  and  bring 
more  receipts  out  of  which  to  pay  the  premiums. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items ,  including  many 
good  Bints  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  foi-m ,  for  want  of  room  elsewhere. 


Distribution  of  Carp.— Since  the  publication 
of  the  illustrated  article  on  the  European  Carp,  in  Jan¬ 
uary  last,  we  have  had  a  multitude  of  inquiries  as  to  the 
method  of  distribution  of  this  valuable  fish.  Upon  a 
recent  visit  to  the  Fulton  Market,  in  this  city,  we  saw,  at 
E.  G.  Blackford’s  stand,  a  large  tank  filled  with  upwards 
of  a  thousand  young  carp,  about  three  mouths  old. 
Mr.  Blackford  is  State  Fish  Commissioner,  of  New  York, 
and  these  carp  have  been  received  by  him  from  the 
United  States  Carp  Pond  at  Washington,  and  are  for 
gratuitous  distribution  throughout  the  State  of  New  York, 
to  persons  having  suitable  waters  for  growing  them. 
A  pond  with  a  muddy  bottom  is  preferable,  that  there 
'may  be  an  abundant  growth  of  plants  during  spring  and 
summer.  The  carp  are  vegetable  feeders,  and  should 
be  the  only  fish  occupying  the  pond.  Applications  for 
these  fish  are  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Blackford;  the  largest 
number  supplied  to  one  person  is  five  pairs.  Those  who 
send  for  the  Carp  must  provide  the  requisite  cans  for 
their  transportation. 

Exports  of  American  Apples.— Reference  is 
made  elsewhere  to  the  unnsually  large  shipments  of  our 
apples  to  European  ports.  When  informed  a  few  weeks 
ago  in  Covent  Garden  Market  that  there  were  at  that 


time  13,000  bbis.  of  American  apples  on  sale  in  London, 
the  quantity  seemed  so  large  that  we  feared  there  might 
be  some  error  in  the  figures.  Recent  interviews  with 
some  of  our  shippers  show  that  the  figures  far  exceed 
anything  we  had  supposed.  We  learn,  from  reliable 
sources,  that  up  to  Nov.  3d,  280,000  bbis.  of  apples  had 
arrived  at  Liverpool.  It  was  estimated  that,  at  the  above 
date,  at  least  100,000  more  bbis.  were  on  the  way.  That 
there  had  been  received  at  London,  Glasgow,  and  other 
ports,  200,000  more,  making  a  total  of  580,000  bbis.  of  ap¬ 
ples  exported  up  to  the  first  week  in  November. 

Guinea  Grass.— In  an  account  of  this  grass,  in 
March,  1877,  we  indicated  that  it  had  become  thoroughly 
naturalized  in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  the  result  of 
early  experiments  in  its  cultivation.  “L.  A.  B.,”  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  sends  an  extract  from  the  “Memoirs  of  the 
Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,”  1814, 
which  shows  that  the  Guinea  grass  was  cultivated  in  Jef¬ 
ferson  Co.,  Ky.,  by  Jos.  B.  Oglesby,  at  that  early  date. 
Though  Mr.  O.  is  quite  as  enthusiastic  as  to  the  great 
value  of  this  grass  as  are  some  of  the  present  writers, 
claiming  that  it  yielded  “ten  times  as  much  as  timothy,” 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  made  much  progress.  Both 
this  and  the  Durra  have  been  cultivated  since  the  early 
part  of  the  century,  and  though  they  are  brought  forward 
at  intervals,  they  for  some  reason  fail  to  make  themselves 
a  place  among  the  regular  farm  crops.  Mr.  B.  kindly 
quotes  the  remarks  of  the  Editor  of  the  “Memoirs,”  on 
the  botanical  relations  of  the  grass,  which  shows  that  he 
knew  but  little  about  it.  The  accepted  botanical  name 
of  the  grass  is  Sorghum  Ealepense. 

I.ocust  Trees  from  Seed.— “W.  S.  U.”  Myers- 
town.  Pa.  The  better  way  is  to  sow  the  seed  in  a  seed¬ 
bed,  and  transplant  the  young  trees  when  one,  or  better 
two  years  old.  Spring  is  the  proper  time ;  pour  scalding 
water  upon  the  seeds,  and  when  cold  sow  them  in  light 
rich  soil,  dropping  them  6  or  8  inches  apart.  Keep  the 
bed  clear  of  weeds  during  the  summer. 

Learning  Phonography.— “  W.  B.  W.”  The 

fact  that  Mr.  Chaffee,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  has  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  our  colnmns  shows  that  we  have  been  satisfied 
that  he  will  do  what  he  proposes.  That  he  can  surely 
teach  you  or  any  other  person  to  become  an  accomplished 
phouograplier,  does  not  depend  upon  the  teacher  alone. 
The  scholar  is  an  important  factor  in  that  problem.  Your 
best  course  is  to  correspond  with  him  rather  than  with  us. 

History  of  the  Mass.  Horticultural  So¬ 
ciety,  1829-1878.— Boston :  Published  by  the  Society. 
This  handsome  volume  of  nearly  550  pages,  while  full  of 
local  interest,  has  a  value  to  every  horticulturist  in  the 
country.  Being,  with  the  exception  of  that  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  oldest  society  of  its  kind,  its  history  must  be 
in  good  part  the  history  of  American  horticulture.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work  is  the  sketch 
of  the  History  of  Horticulture  in  the  United  States,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  founding  of  the  Society,  which  brings  to¬ 
gether  much  concerning  our  early  history  that  will  inter¬ 
est  those  who  are  not  horticulturists.  Though  his  Dame 
does  not  appear  upon  the  title  page,  the  completeness 
of  the  work  is  due  to  its  Editor,  Robert  Manning,  the 
present  Secretary  of  the  Society,  who  possesses  the  in¬ 
dustry  and  appreciation  of  the  necessity  for  accuracy 
that  eminently  fit  him  for  the  task.  A  portrait  of  the 
first  President,  Gen.  H.  A.  S.  Dearhorn,  and  views  of  the 
present  and  former  halls  of  the  Society  embellish  the 
volume.  The  work  was  published  by  subscription  of  the 
members  of  the  Society,  but  we  learn  that  the  Secretary 
can  supply  a  limited  number  to  others  at  $3  each. 

Barrel  Cart  Again. — “R.  C.  J.,”  Opelika,  Ala., 
writes :  “  I  was  interested  in  your  cart  shown  in  the  Oct. 
No.,  for  hauling  barrels  and  tubs  of  slops  for  hogs  and 
cattle.  I  have  one  which  I  have  been  using  since  1860, 
which  I  think  is  much  more  convenient  and  cheaper.  I 
use  a  pair  of  buggy  wheels,  with  the  axle  shortened,  so 
as  to  barely  let  a  barrel,  set  on  end,  pass  between  the 
wheels.  I  then  fasten  the  shafts  to  the  axle,  letting  them 
extend  beyond  it  far  enough  to  pass  under  an  iron  pivot 
on  each  side  of  the  barrel.  The  pivots  rest  in  a  notch  on 
each  shaft  near  the  end,  so  that  when  pressure  is  applied 
to  the  long  ends  of  the  shafts,  the  barrel  will  be  raised 
up  and  still  keep  perpendicular.  One  of  the  great  ad¬ 
vantages  of  such  a  cart  is,  that  it  can  be  so  easily  at¬ 
tached  to  different  tubs  or  barrels.  The  length  of  the 
shafts  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  or  strength  of  the  man 
or  boy  who  is  to  use  it.” 

Millet  for  Name.— “J.  O.  K.,”  Kearney,  Neb. 
The  specimens  appear  to  be  of  that  variety  of  Hungarian 
Millet  which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  as  “  Golden 
Millet.”  Ithas  been  tested  to  some  extent  as  an  annual 
grass,  and  has  been  highly  spoken  of  as  giving  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay,  which,  though  coarse,  is  much  relished  by 
farm  animals.  It  is  cut  soon  after  flowering,  and  long 
before  the  small,  globular  grain  matures.  The  seed  is 


produced  in  great  abundance,  and  affords  food  for  poul¬ 
try  and  pigs.  Horses  are  fond  of  the  grain,  but  we  should 
not  feed  it  to  them,  as  the  rough  bristles  that  accompany 
the  grains  have  sometimes  been  injurious. 

Keeping  Peas  and  Beans.—"  S.  A.  C.,”  Mil- 
ledgeville,  Ga.,  writes :  “  1  have  observed  from  time  to 
time  complaints  of  the  difficulty  of  preserving  peas  and 
beans  from  the  weevil,  particularly  in  the  South.  Your 
subscriber,  several  years  ago,  found  an  effectual  means, 
and  I  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  those  desiring  to  keep 
their  peas  and  beans  free  from  weevil.  Harvest  and  dry 
the  seeds  thoroughly  in  the  sun,  and  then  place  them  in 
jars,  cans,  or  barrels,  which  have  been  heated  before  the 
fire,  deposit  in  the  vessel  a  bottle  of  turpentine,  not 
corked,  but  simply  closed  with  a  piece  of  cloth.  Expose 
the  vessel  now  and  then  to  the  sun,  keeping  it  closed  as 
near  air  tight  as  possible.  The  fumes  of  the  turpentine 
kill  the  larvae  of  the  weevil  that  have  hatched  from  eggs 
deposited  when  the  seeds  were  green.” 

Apples  and  Milch  Cows.— Sweet  apples  do 
not  hurt  milch  cows,  unless  fed  in  too  large  quantities. 
Many  sour  apples  certainly  decrease  the  flow  of  milk. 
A  few  do  not  seem  to  hurt  either  the  cows  or  the  milk. 

Slint  Ont  Cold  and  Save  Enel.— A  narrow 

crack  or  opening  by  the  side  of,  or  under,  a  door  or  win¬ 
dow,  will  let  in  more  cold  air  during  winter  than  a  ton 
or  two  or  more  of  coal  will  warm.  Besides,  a  draught, 
however  small,  is  productive  of  colds.  A  strip  of  listing, 
or  a  weather-strip  put  on,  will  save  fuel  largely,  as  well  as 
save  health.  Weather  strips  are  now  very  common. 
Those  consisting  of  a  strip  of  wood  and  rubber  are 
good  when  easily  obtainable.  A  new  form,  introduced 
last  year,  is  very  convenient  for  sending  anywhere  by 
mail.  This  is  anarrow  rubber  sheet  curved  over  to  form 
an  elastic  cushion,  a,  and  its  edges  are  sewn  to  a  strip  of 
thin  tin,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  Fig.  1  gives  a  small 
size.  Fig.  2,  of  double  size,  shows  the  form  better.  Small 
tacks,  driven  through  the  holes  in  the  tin  at  every  two 
or  three  inches,  fasten  these  strips  against  the  edge  of 


a  door  or  sash.  The  elastic  rubber  cushion,  a,  closes  the 
opening,  but  allows  the  sash  to  be  raised  or  lowered.  It 
comes  in  lengths  of  25  and  50  feet,  coiled  as  shown  at 
the  right-hand,  figure  3,  so  that  it.  can  be  mailed  at  a  cost 
of  half  a  cent  per  foot  on  pre-payment  of  postage.  The 
price  is  about  5  cents  a  foot,  or  5‘/j  cents,  if  sent  by  mail. 
Our  readers  who  cannot  obtain  it  elsewhere,  may  send  to 
this  Office,  and  we  will  procure  and  forward  what  they 
may  desire,  in  even  lengths  of  25  or  50  feet,  at  the  above 
prices.  This  is  for  the  best  half-inch-wide  kind.  There 
is  a  cheaper  kind,  which  may  answer  for  temporary  use 
a  season  or  two,  supplied  at  one  cent  less  per  foot.  The 
size  shown  in  fig.  1,  answers  for  both  doors  and  win¬ 
dows.  A  narrower  strip  that  will  answer  for  windows, 
costs  4  cents  per  foot,  or  4X  cents  if  sent  by  mail. 

“Curious  Plant.” — “D.  D.R.,”  Polk  Co.,  Minn., 
writes;  “  Enclosed  find  seed  and  fibre  of  a  curious  plant 
found  here.  It  grows  about  three  feet  high,  and  has 
several  bulbs  resembling  those  of  the  cotton  plant,  and 
has  a  good  handful  of  fibre  in  each  bulb.  What  is  it  ? 
When  found  they  had  burst  open  and  the  cotton  was 
protruding.  Only  three  stalks  have  been  found,  and  they 
were  among  bushes  under  the  trees,  and  were  probably 
some  chance  dropping  of  the  birds.” — The  seed  and  fibre 
is  that  of  the  Common  Milkweed  ( Asclepias  Cormili). 
This  is  a  common  plant  in  rich  ground  almost  every¬ 
where,  and  is  counted  a  troublesome  weed  in  some  local¬ 
ities,  and  one  exceedingly  difficult  to  eradicate.  The  flat 
seeds, contained  in  large  pods,  are  provided  with  a  copious 
tuft  of  silky  hairs,  which  serve  with  the  aid  of  the  wind, 
to  distribute  them.  The  “  fibre  ”  has  no  textile  value. 

liUeerii  or  Alfalfa. — “A.  L.  F.”  asks  if  it  can 
be  grown  in  New  England.  We  know  that  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  with  success  near  Boston,  where  the  winters  are 
quite  severe.  The  seed  is  kept  by  all  the  seedsmen. 

Tlie  Dentil  of  IS.  F.  Johnstone,  Editor  of 
the  Michigan  Farmer ,  took  place  in  Detroit,  on  the  24th 
of  October  last.  Mr.  J.,  a  native  of  Ireland,  came  to  this 
country  in  his  youth,  and  for  the  last  thirty  years  had 
been  an  active  promoter  of  the  agricultural  interests  of 
Michigan,  both  as  an  Editor  and  as  Secretary  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society. 
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Shirt  Bosoms  and  Collars.— We  are  again 
asked  how  they  are  done  up  at  the  laundries,  as  they 
have  so  much  better  polish  than  can  be  produced  at 
home.  We  looked  up  the  matter  several  years  ago,  and 
reamed  from  the  proprietor  of  a  large  laundry  that  the 
polish  was  entirely  due  to  hard  rubbing  with  a  “  polish¬ 
ing  iron.’’  This  iron  is  shaped  like  a  common  flat- 
iron,  but  without  corners,  as  shown  in  the  engraving 
here  given,  and  it  has  a  smooth  and  very  brightly  polished 
steel  face.  Such  polishing  irons  can  be  had  at  the  city 


furnishing  stores.  The  linen  is  starched  in  the  usual 
way  and  ironed.  Some  use  a  little  gum  arabic,  others 
spermaceti,  and  others  nothing.  The  ironed  bosoms  and 
collars  have  a  damp  cloth  passed  over  them  and  are  then 
polished  by  the  use  of  the  iron  mentioned,  the  ironer  bear  - 
ing  on  hard  and  rubbing  the  surface  of  the  linen  rapidly. 

Black  Walnut  Stain.— A  few  years  ago  we 
gave  directions  for  staining  pine  or  other  white  wood  a 
brown  color,  somewhat  like  black  walnut,  by  the  use  of' 
umber.  We  have  since  found  a  much  better  method. 
Dissolve  an  ounce  of  Catechu  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water, 
addingalumpof  Sal-Soda  the  sizeof  a  hickory  nut.  Dis¬ 
solve  an  ounce  of  Bichromate  of  Potash  in  another  quart 
of  Water.  The  articles  are  not  expensive,  and  may  be 
had  at  any  drug  store.  To  stain  the  wood-work,  first 
paint  it  over  with  the  solution  of  Catechu  and  allow  it  to 
dry  ;  then  go  over  it  with  the  solution  of  Bichromate. 
When  thoroughly  dry  a  coat  of  Shellac  or  other  varnish 
will  bring  oat  the  grain  of  the  wood.  The  solutions 
may  be  made  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  depth 
o!  color  desired.  Picture  frames,  book-cases,  and  work 
made  with  the  scroll-saw  from  very  common  material, 
may  be  thus  treated  with  most  satisfactory  results. 

Look  Out  for  tlsc  Water  Pipes.— A  friend 
who  at  much  expense  introduced  water  into  his  country 
house  remarked  to  us .  “  Ever  since  I  have  had  water  I 
have  had  trouble.-’  Unless  a  house  is  warmed  through¬ 
out  there  should  be  provision  for  shutting  off  the  supply 
and  letting  out  the  water  which  remains  in  the  pipes. 
The  waste  pipes  also  need  looking  to,  for  whenever  water 
freezes  in  a  pipe  there  will  surely  be  a  leak.  Where 
water  pipes  are  in  daily  use  there  is  seldom  much  danger 
of  freezing  except  during  the  night.  Such  pipes,  where 
exposed,  should  be  protected  by  wrapping  with  old  car¬ 
pet  or  encased  by  a  box  which  may  be  filled  with  leaves. 
If  circumstances  admit  of  it  the  water  may  be  allowed 
to  run  slowly  during  cold  nights.  Rats  often  cause 
much  trouble  by  gnawing  lead  pipes  Some  say  that 
this  is  to  get  at  the  water,  but  others  claim  that  it  is 
merely  rat-nature  to  gnaw  whatever  will  yield  to  their 
teeth.  Whatever  may  be  the  reason  for  this  gnawing, 
it  should  be  kept  in  mind  as  something  likely  to  occur. 

Chilblains. — It  is  not  necessary  that  the  feet 
should  be  actually  frozen  to  produce  chilblains.  Chil¬ 
dren  often  suffer  intensely  from  this  cause  ;  after  play¬ 
ing  out  doors  in  the  snow  and  getting  their  feet  very 
cold  they  come  into  the  house  and  warm  their  feet  by 
the  fire.  These  sudden  changes  produce  an  unhealthy 
condition  ol  the  skin  ol  the  feet,  the  proper  circulation 
is  interfered  with,  and  there  is  intense  itching  and 
burning.  The  following  was  a  popular  chilblain  lotion 
some  years  ago :  Sal-Ammoniac  i  oz.,  Water  1  gill,  Al¬ 
cohol  i  gill,  and  Muriatic  Acid  1  dram.  We  have  seen 
the  application  of  Kerosene  highly  commended  for  pain¬ 
ful  chilblains,  but  have  not  had  occasion  to  try  it. 

Lime  for  Fertilizing.— “  A  subscriber  of  many 
years  standing  ”  asks :  “In  applying  Lime  to  land  for 
fertilizing  purposes,  is  it  best  to  use  it  in  the  caustic 
state,  o- after  it  has  been  slaked  with  water  As  lime 
comes  from  the  kiln  it  is  known  as  caustic  or  quick 
lime,  the  heat  having  expelled  the  carbonic  acid  gas  of 
the  carbonate  of  lime,  or  limestone.  By  exposure  to  the 
air.  and  moisture,  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  ab¬ 
sorbed,  and  the  caustic  lime  returns  to  the  carbonate. 
While  this  change  is  goiDg  on  the  lime  has  the  power  of 
decomposing  vegetable  matter,  and  setting  the  elements 


of  plant  food  free :  this  is  the  chief  value  of  lime  when 
applied  to  a  soil.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  larger  the 
per  cent  of  the  lime  that  is  in  the  caustic  state,  the  more 
efficient  it  is,  and  the  quicker  the  lime  is  applied  after 
burning,  the  better.  Lime  is  largely  a  secondary  fertilizer. 

“Tom  Brown,”  and  llic  New  Rugby.— 

Probably  no  work  for  young  men  has  been  more  generally 
read  on  ooth  sides  of  the  Atlantic  than  “  Tom  Brown  at 
Rugby,”  in  which  the  author,  Thomas  Hughes,  gives  an 
account  of  his  life  at  the  celebrated  English  school  at 
Rugby.  The  author,  now  a  member  of  Parliament,  is 
greatly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  countrymen,  and 
identified  with  cooperation  and  other  schemes  for  the 
benefit  of  working  people.  He  hopes  to  benefit  farmers 
by  aiding  a  portion  of  them  to  leave  England  and  go 
where  there  is  more  room  and  land  is  readily  acquired. 
As  the  head  of  a  company  for  this  object,  Mr.  Hughes  has 
recently  been  in  this  country  to  establish  a  colony  on  the 
table  lands  of  Tennessee,  which  is  now  fairly  started  and 
is  called  Rugby  after  the  English  town.  We  regret  that 
we  were  unable  to  accept  an  invitation  to  attend  “the 
opening  of  the  town  site  ”  which  took  place  on  the  5th  of 
October  last.  The  chief  feature  of  the  exercises  was  a 
most  sensible  address  by  Mr.  Hughes  himself.  Though 
started  for  the  benefit  of  colonists  from  England,  others 
are  not  excluded  if  they  will  accept  the  conditions  of  ad¬ 
mission.  The  enterprise  is  in  no  sense  a  charity;  the 
title  “Board  of  Aid  to  Land  Ownership,”  indicates  its 
object,  which  is  to  assist  those  who  have  some  means  to 
invest  them  In  the  best  manner.  The  Post  Office  address 
of  the  new  settlement  in  Rugby,  Morgan  Co.,  Tenn. 

Sweet  Corn— f|uiek  Returns.— “W.  F.  W.,” 
Bridgeton,  N.  J.,  writes ;  “I  had  for  dinner  last  week 
some  sweet  corn,  which  grew  from  seed  that  was  raised 
this  year.  It  was  of  the  excellent  ‘  Early  Minnesota  ’ 
variety,  the  first  planting  of  which  was  on  the  sixth  of 
April ;  the  seed  from  this  first  crop  was  planted  and  gave 
the  supply  referred  to.” — We  have  long  regarded  the 
“  Early  Minnesota  ”  as  one  of  the  best  of  the  very  early 
varieties  of  sweet  corn,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  as 
generally  known  as  its  merits  deserve,  and  we  shall  he 
glad  if  this  double  crop  of  “  W.  F.  W.”  serves  to  call  at¬ 
tention  of  lovers  of  Sweet  Corn  to  this  excellent  variety. 


Sundry  Humbugs. 


In  England  coopera¬ 
tion  and  cooperative 
stores  have  been  long 
enough  established  to 
show  that  they  are  most 
excellent  institutions. 
Similar  stores  have  been 
started  in  this  country, 
but  from  one  cause  or 
another  they  have  not 
been  so  successful. 
The  principle  is  a  good 
one,  but  success  depends  upon  its 
|jj  application  and  the  manner  in 
which  the  details  are  carried  out. 
Recently  the  matter  has  been  re¬ 
vived  in  this  country,  and  Mr. 
Thos.  Hughes, M.P.  (better  known 
as  “Tom  Brown  of  Rugby”), 
on  the  eve  of  sailing  for  home  last  month,  gave  a  public 
address  in  New  York  City  on  Cooperation.  It  is  likely 
that  cooperation  will  now  take  a  new  start  and,  avoiding 
former  mistakes,  stores  will  be  established  at  which 
those  who  cooperate  may  make  a  considerable  saving. 
There  is  nothing  so  beneficieut  but  it  may  be  turned  to 
bad  uses,  and  there  is  no  place  in  the  country  where  new 
schemes  of  fraud  are  hatched  more  rapidly  than  at  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio.  No  sooner  is  cooperation  revived  than 
there  comes  from  Cincinnati,  O.,  the  prospectus  of  a 

“CO-OPERATIVE  COMMERCIAL  AGENCY.” 


This  concern  mails  circulars  to  perfect  strangers,  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  act  as  agents!  One  circular  says:  “Your 
duties  will  be  to  make  reports  when  called  upon,  to  col¬ 
lect  accounts  and  negotiate  loans.”  But  before  one  can 
be  qualified  to  do  this,  he  must  subscribe  to  the  “  Com¬ 
mercial  Reporter,”  price  $2  a  year,  “  invariably  in  ad¬ 
vance,”  and  it  is  also  very  desirable  that  the  agent 
aforesaid  should  send  $2.50  for  a  tin  sign,  in  order  that 
signs  may  be  “ uniform "  yoij  know.  In  all  $4.50  to 
start  in  the  business  of  cooperating.  As  a  bait  the  fol¬ 
lowing  is  hung  out:  “  We  may  (if  you  become  our  agent) 
be  in  a  position  to  serve  you  personallrj  upon  advanta¬ 
geous  terms  with  any  loan  your  business  may  require, 
or  secure  you  a  partner  with  money,  or  sell  your  property 
for  you,  and  grant  you  many  other  favors.”  When  we 
would  learn  who  is  to  do  all  this,  we  find  that  it  is 
“respectfully,  co-operative  commercial  agency.” 

If  we  would  know  where  to  find  the  “Agency,”  we 
look  carefully  over  the  various  circulars;  while  these  are 
very  full  on  the  subject  of  tin  signs  at  $2.50  each,  we 


find  that  no  other  address  is  given  than  “Cincinnati,  O.” 
— Here  is  a  concern,  which  claims  to  have  a  capital  of 
“Two  Hundred  Thousand  Dollars,”  without  a  local 
habitation  1  As  we  look  back  at  Cincinnati,  we  see  in 
memory  looming  up  through  the  dim  past  a  “  Secret 
Service  Company,”  that  required  that  “detectives” 
should  subscribe  to  a  $2  paper— but  we  do  not  remember 
any  $2.50  tin  sign.  This  cooperation  business  will  not 
cooperate  any  better  than  the  “Secret  Service,”  served. 
Common-sense  people  keep  shy  of  all  unusual  ways  of 

doing  business . The  Boston  papers  have  of  late 

been  much  concerned  over 

“the  ladies’  deposit,” 

which,  whether  it  prove  a  fraud  or  not,  may  properly  be 
placed  under  the  unusual— very  unusual  methods  of  doing 
business.  The  papers  are  filled  with  column  after  col¬ 
umn  of  fine  print,  all  relating  to  this  concern,  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  completely  baffled  all  attempts  at  investi¬ 
gation.  The  office,  in  a  richly  furnished  house,  is  man¬ 
aged  entirely  by  women ;  single  women,  widows,  or  wives 
with  invalid  husbands  can  do  business  there.  Deposits 
of  not  less  than  $200  or  more  than  $1,000,  are  received, 
on  which  interest  in  advance  is  paid  at  the  rate  of  eight 
per'cent  monthly.  If  any  depositor  wishes  to  withdraw, 
her  money  is  paid  at  once,  and  she  can  do  no  more  busi¬ 
ness  at  that  shop.  The  parties  concerned  are  not  known 
to  keep  any  bank  account,  and  the  whole  is  surrounded 
by  mystery  of  the  densest  kind.  Of  course,  Bostonians 
are  most  curious  to  know  what  kind  of  business  it  is 
that  can  afford  to  pay  96  cents  for  the  use  of  a  dollar  for  a 
year.  The  general  impression  appears  to  be  that,  at 
some  time  when  the  deposits  are  most  abundant,  the 
thing  will  suddenly  stop,  but  it  is  merely  a  conjecture. 
The  Boston  papers,  their  reporters  and  interviewers  have 
for  once  met  their  match  in  the  three  women  who  manage 
“The  Ladies  Deposit.”  ..  Several  have  written  about 

SPECULATIONS  OR  COMBINATIONS  IN  OATS, 
which  have  been  going  on  for  several  years,  particularly 
in  Ohio.  The  oats  in  question  are  the  “Hulless,”or 
“Bohemian  Hulless  Oats,”  which  are  claimed  to  be  a 
new  variety  that  will  yield  40  to  60  bushels  to  the  acre 
and  weigh  50  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  It  is  represented  that 
there  will  be  a  great  demand  for  these  oats  for  seed,  and 
“  Associations  ”  are  formed  to  supply  them.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “  Association  ”  agree  to  take  five  or  more 
bushels  of  the  oats  at  $10  the  bushel,  and  sign  an  agree¬ 
ment  not  to  sell  for  seed  at  less  than  that  price,  or  in 
quantities  less  than  five  bushels.  The  projectors  of  the 
scheme  vary  the  matter  in  different  localities,  but  in  all 
cases  the  farmer  agrees  to  do  certain  things  while  the 
other  party  agrees  to  do  nothing.  In  some  cases  the 
farmers  gave  notes  (of  course  some  people  always  will 
give  notes),  which  were  sold  as  soon  as  possible.  A 
number  of  farmers  in  Medina  Co.,  O.,  joined  one  of  these 
“Associations,”  some  of  them  finding  it  very  difficult 
to  raise  the  money  lobuy  the  seed  at  $10  the  bushel.  Now 
that  the  harvest  is  over  they  find  that  the  yield  ranged 
from  6  to  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  oats  weighing  about 
40  lbs.  to  the  bushel.  Having  this  crop  they  are  puzzled 
as  to  what  to  do  with  it.  They  have  agreed  not  to  sell 
at  less  than  $10  per  bushel,  but  they  do  not  find  that  any 
one  has  agreed  to  pay  that  or  any  other  price.  Our  cor¬ 
respondent  asks,  1st,  “  If  these  parties  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  seed  in  the  U.  S.  ?”  2d,  “  If  the  oats  have 
been  tested  and  found  profitable  ?”  3d,  “  What  do  you 
think  of  this  manner  of  doing  business?”— These  are 
very  sensible  questions,  but  are  put  rathar  late.  If  those 
persons  who  have  these  high  priced  oats  on  hand  had 
exercised  ordinary  caution,  they  could  have  learned  that 
HULLESS  OR  SKINLESS  OATS, 

(Bohemian  being  put  on  for  “  grandeur  ”),  have  been 
known  in  this  country  for  30  years,  to  our  knowledge, 
and  probably  much  longer.  So  far  from  these  parties 
having  “  exclusive  control  of  the  seeds,”  the  oats  may 
be  hadfrom  the  N.  Y.  seedsmen  at  a  fourth  the  price 
the  Ohio  people  paid.  The  oats  have  been  tested  many 
times,  and  have  been  found  to  deteriorate  so  in  our 
climate,  that  no  one  has  continued  to  cultivate  them. 
As  to  this  method  of  doing  business,  we  think  it  a  most 
profitable  one  for  one  party— the  one  that  sells  the  oats. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  Hulless  Oats  have  come  to 
the  front  every  now  and  then  for  these  last  20  years,  and 
always  connected  with  some  such  one-sided  transaction. 

THE  SPRING-BED  CHAPS  GOING  SOUTH. 

The  spring-bed  swindlers  have  heretofore  operated  in 
New  England,  but  we  now  hoar  of  them  in  New  Jersey. 
A  young  man  writes  that  a  couple  of  these  fellows  in¬ 
duced  his  father  to  take  the  agency  of  the  spring-beds, 
He  was  to  take  18  beds,  pay  $4  each,  and  sell  them  for 
$10,  and  he  “signed  an  agreement”  to  that  effect.  In 
about  two  months  another  came  along  with  the  paper, 
which  turned  out  to  be  an  agreement  to  pay  $10  each 
instead  of  $4.  The  holder  of  this  paper,  by  threats  of 
law,  etc.,  actually  “  scared  ”  the  father  into  giving  a  note 
for  the  whole  amount,  $180 1  The  son  now  writes  us, 
asking  if  this  note  can  be  collected.  We  do  not  profess 
to  give  legal  advice.  We  should  judge,  however,  that 
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the  case  would  depend  on  the  evidence  of  fraud  that  may 
be  presented  at  the  trial,  and  how  much  of  threatening 
was  used  to  obtain  the  note.  As  a  general  rule  such  notes 
are  collectable,  if  the  parties  who  bought  them  of  the 
swindlers,  were  themselves  acting  in  good  faith,  without 
any  collusion,  paying  their  money  for  what  they  had  every 
reason  to  believe  were  good  notes.  The  makers  of  the 
notes  should  not  have  given  out  such  notes.  How  often 
have  we  written, 

“  FARMERS,  SIGN  NOTHING  FOR  STRANGERS,” 
no  agreement,  not  even  your  address,  if  it  goes  into 
the  hands  of  a  stranger?.... It  is  a  long  while  since  we 
heard  of  the  “Powder  to  Prevent  Lamp  Explosions.”  It 
has  been  so  thoroughly  exposed  that  we  supposed  it  to  be 
quite  dead.  Here  is  a  letter  from  Oregon,  the  writer  of 
which  asks  where  the  Powder  can  be  procured,  as  he 
wishes  some.  Years  ago  this  was  a  very  successful 
humbug.  The  peddler  went  from  house  to  house,  show¬ 
ing  that  when  (his  powder  was  mixed  with  kerosene, 
he  could  thrust  a  lighted  match  into  it,  and  the  oil  would 
not  explode,  and  other  such  tricks.  Not  being  aware  of 
the  fact  that  oil  never  explodes,  but  that  it  is  the  vapor  of 
the  oil  that  is  dangerous,  many  have  been  deceived  by 
these  tricks,  and  supposed  that  the  powder  prevented  an 
explosion.  After  a  while  a  chap  appeared,  whose  Powder 
not  only  prevented  the  lamp  from  exploding,  but  would 
also  prevent  the  chimneys  from  breaking.  A  few  years 
ago  we  procured  some  of  this  wonderful  Powder,  which, 
•on  examination,  proved  to  be  only 

COMMON  SALT  COLORED  BLUE, 
which  could  have  no  more  effect  npon  the  oil  than  the 
■same  quantity  of  sand....  There  has,  of  late,  been  a 
a  great  dearth  of  new  medicines,  and  a  new  one  comes 
as  a  surprise,  especially  when  it  is  “The  only  known 
Remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Rupture  ” — which  is  claimed  to 
be  “ascertain  a  specific  in  this  dangerous  and  distress¬ 
ing  affliction  as  Quinine  in  Malaria.”  Rupture  is  a  me¬ 
chanical  trouble,  which  can  no  more  be  treated  by  medi¬ 
cine  than  can  an  in-grown  toe-nail,  and  the  thing  need 

-only  to  be  mentioned  to  show  its  absurdity . For 

several  months  we  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Battery 
business,  but  just  now  there  come  several  inquiries  con¬ 
cerning  them.  To  these  we  reply  in  brief :  We  have  ex¬ 
amined  all  of  these  so-called  “  batteries  ”  that  have  been 
extensively  advertised.  They  are  disks  of  the  size  of  a 
half-dollar  or  smaller,  made  up  of  bits  of  different 
metals,  and  are  intended  to  be  worn  next  the  skin,  over 
the  heart,  etc.,  and  great  are  the  virtues  claimed  for 
them.  We  have  not  seen  one  of  these  that  did  not  show 

THE  MOST  UTTER  IGNORANCE 

-of  every  law  of  electricity.  It  would  be  absolutely  im¬ 
possible  for  these  to  produce  any  electrical  effect  upon 
the  body.  Whatever  cures  they  may  have  effected  are 
•  entirely  due  to  the  imagination.  As  much  benefit  would 
result  from  the  wearing  of  a  leather  medal,  or  carrying 
a  horse-chestnut  in  the  pocket,  as  some  persons  do  to 
keep  away  rheumatism. .. .For  the  information  of  new 
readers  we  must  add  that  we  know  nothing  about  any 

DOCTORS  WHO  ADVERTISE  THEIR  CURES. 

New  York  is  a  large  town,  and  there  is  no  better  place 
for  one  to  hide  in  than  a  great  city.  A  great  many  ob¬ 
scure  chaps  advertise  in  distant  papers  of  the  wonderful 

■  cures  done  at  their  infirmary,  hospital,  or  sometimes 
even  “  university  ”  in  New  York,  and  propose  to  send 
out  medicine  to  cure  people  at  a  distance.  We  are  often 
asfctfd  about  such  “  doctors.”  As  a  general  thing  they 
are  quite  unknown  here  and  do  their  business  through 
the  mails-  Our  invariable  advice  is,  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  one  who  advertises  his  cures  or  proposes  to  un¬ 
dertake  a  case  without  seeing  the  patient.  The  whole 
crew  are  unreliable  quacks. 

P.  S. — Since  the  above  relating  to  the  Boston  “Ladies 
Deposit”  was  in  type,  we  have  learned  that  a  similar 
concern  has  been  operating  in  New  York  as  the  “Ladies 
Mining  and'Stock  Exchange.”  It  proposed  to  receive 
■deposits,  use  them  in  stock  operations  and  return  the 
depositor  half  the  profits  on  the  investment,  and  to  always 
return  the- investment  whether  it  made  or  lost.  Like  the 
Boston  affair  this  was  quite  too  good  to  last,  and  one 
bright  morning  early  in  November,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Warren  & 
Co.  did  not  open  their  “Exchange."  Callers  found  a 
sign  stating  that  “  This  office  will  not  be  open  until  Wed¬ 
nesday  next  at  10  a. m.”  On  Wednesday  there  was  a  large 

■  crowd  of  depositors,  but  no  Mrs.  Warren,  who  appears 
to  have  “gone  where  the  woodbine  twineth.”  Every 
sensible  person  knows  that  all  unusual,  unbusiness 
methods  of  making  money  must  always  end  in  a  collapse. 

Fowls  for  Eggs.— “P.  E.  M.,”  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Light  Brahmas  hold  on  laying  in  very  cold  weather,  per- 
Tiapa  better  than  White  Leghorns,  but  on  the  whole  Leg¬ 
horns  are  the  cheapest  and  best  fowls  for  you  to  buy  for 
eggs  only.  Do  not  think  of  hiring  an  acre  of  ground  two 

■  or  three  miles  away.  It  would  be  running  great  risks— 
you  need  to  live  close  to  your  fowls.  Begin  on  a  small 
-scale,  and  let  the  business  grow  with  your  knowledge  of 

it,  and  with  its  own  profit  to  a  considerable  extent.  Start 


with  a  dozen  hens  and  one  cock  ;  nothing  fancy— good 
healthy  birds  that  look  as  if  they  might  be  puie  White 
Leghorns,  but  be  sure  that  the  cock  is  pure.  In  a  few 
weeks,  if  these  do  well,  start  another  flock,  but  keep 
them  apart.  It  may  cost  $50  to  $75  to  start  in  the  way 
suggested,  ana  within  a  year  you  will  have  gained  ex¬ 
perience  to  guide  your  future  operations. 

CUarcoal  as  a  Fertilizer.— “O.  J.  M..”  Penn 
ville,  Ind.,  writes:  “  Is  charcoal  a  good  fertilizer  on  clay 
soil?  If  not  strictly  a  fertilizer,  is  it  of  any  advantage? 
I  have  some  old  fields  and  a  plenty  of  wood  and  could 
produce  charcoal  cheaply.”— Charcoal  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  carbon,  is  insoluble,  nearly  indestructible, 
though  it  may  serve  as  an  absorbent,  is  not  in  itself  in  any 
sense  a  fertilizer.  When  applied  to  heavy  clay  soil  the 
mechanical  effect  of  charcoal  may  be  of  value  in  making 
the  soil  more  porous  ;  but  this  end  can  be  obtained  by 
using  sawdust,  straw,  and  other  coarse  litter,  much  more 
readily  than  by  converting  wood  into  charcoal  for  this 
purpose.  If  the  wood  is  to  be  disposed  of,  the  quickest 
and  best  method  to  make  it  available  as  a  fertilizer  is,  to 
burn  it  and  spread  the  ashes  upon  the  soil. 


A  Kicking'  Horse.— Mr.  “  T.  M.  C.,”  Duchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  sketches  and  descriptions  of  a  method 


Fig.  1.— ABBAGEMENT  OF  PARTS. 

of  hitcing  a  kicking  horse  to  a  double  wagon.  Fig.  1, 
shows  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  “frame” 
into  which  the  “kicker”  is  fastened.  A  piece  of  wood 
A,  C,  2  by  2  inches  is  made  to  fit  behind  the  whiffletree 

and  reach  out  as 
far  as  the  outer 
trace.  A  brace, 
B,  C,  runs  back 
from  the  middle 

a 

tongue  bar.  The 
kicking  horse  is 
placed  inside  the 
thills  and  har¬ 
nessed  in  secure¬ 
ly.  It  does  not 


;  a  'G 


Fig.  2.— PORTION  OF  FRAME. 


take  long  for  the  Imrse  to  give  up  his  bad  habit  when  thus 
fastened  down.  A  thill  is  bolted  to  this  end.  The  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  frame  is  shown  in  larger  view  in  fig.  2. 


A  Heavy  Clay  Soil.— “W.  II.  M.,”  Mount  Clem¬ 
ens,  Michigan,  writes:  “I  have  a  piece  of  heavy  clay 
soil.  What  shall  I  use  to  make  it  more  mellow?  Are 
ashes  good  on  clay  or  should  I  use  lime?”— Ashes  are 
very  good,  if  you  have  plenty ;  they  will  probably  mellow 
up  the  surface,  so  that  you  can  plow  in  a  crop  of  clover, 
which  will  help  matters  very  much.  Your  soil  probably 
needs  thorough  draining  more  than  either  ashes  or  lime. 

Sorglium  Seed,  Etc.— “  G.  W.  K.,”  Washington, 
D.  C. — The  seed  of  most  grasses  (and  Sorghum  is  a 
grass)  is  highly  nufritious.  Its  value  depends  upon  the 
time  at  which  it  was  cut,  the  degree  of  ripeness,  etc. 
If  sound,  the  seed  may  be  ground  and  fed  to  any  farm 
stock.  The  leaves  of  the  sorghum,  if  not  frozen  and 
dried  out  so  that  they  become  unpalatable,  are  good  food 
for  horses  and  cows.  So  is  the  begasse,  or  cane,  after  it 
is  ground,  provided  it  has  not  soured  and  heated. 

How  to  Treat  Manure.— “  Agricola,”  of  Mas¬ 
sac  Co.,  Ill.,  writes:  “I  would  like  to  understand  more 
fully  the  action  of  water  upon  the  manure  and  litter  taken 
from  the  stable  and  cow-shed.  Should  it  be  exposed  to 
the  rain,  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter,  or  sheltered 
until  spring  ?  Would  it  have  time  to  rot  after  the  freezing 
weather  sets  in,  and  be  in  time  for  use  on  the  corn-field  ?” 
—It  would  be  much  better  to  have  the  manure  piled  up 
under  a  shed,  than  exposed  to  the  weather.  Manure,  to 
keep  well,  must  be  either  packed  by  treading  to  exclude 
the  air,  or  kept  so  moist  that  fermentation  will  not  be¬ 
come  violent  and  burn  (fire  fang)  the  heap.  If  exposed 
to  rain  and  water  much  of  value  leaches  out,  and  is  lost. 
If  kept  under  cover,  there  should  be  a  tank  at  the  lowest 
point,  covered  with  rails,  or  a  grating  where  liquids  can 
settle,  and  be  pumped  up  over  the  heap  again.  Add  fresh 
water,  if  necessary,  to  secure  moisture  enough  to  prevent 


burning.  Such  manure  is  in  good  condition  in  spring. 
The  corn  crop  does  not  require  rotted  manure. 

Leached  Ashes  or  Horse  Manure.— “A 

Reader,”  of  Tiffin,  0.,  is  in  a  great  quandary.  “Which 
is  the  cheaper,”  he  asks,  “  strawy  horse  manure  at  25c. 
per  load  or  leached  ashes  at  10c.  per  load?  Will  it  pay 
to  draw  either,  making  two  loads  a  day  when  the  teams 
have  nothing  else  to  do  ?”— The  price  paid  has  very  little 
to  do  with  the  question.  It  is  one  of  hauling.  The 
horse  manure  can  hardly  be  worth  less  than  $2  a-load, 
and  the  ashes  certainly  6c.  a  bushel.  A  load  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  40  bushels,  which  would  be  $2.40.  In  one  case 
the  team  would  earn  $4,  in  the  other  $4.80.  The  ashes 
would  be  best  applied  to  grass  and  potatoes.  The  horse 
manure  to  corn  or  wheat. 

About  tbe  “  Bentaplione.”— Two  strong  com¬ 
plaints,  and  many  letters  of  inquiry,  lead  us  to  say:  As 
there  are  certain  nerves  leading  from  the  teeth  to  the  ear, 
it  is  frequently  the  case,  that  in  certain  forms  of  deafness 
one’s  hearing  may  be  improved  by.  holding  between  the 
teeth  a  broad  plate  of  some  kind  that  will  receive  on  a 
wide  surface  the  vibrations  of  sound  from  the  air.  Some 
time  since  we  received,  from  a  firm  in  Cincinnati,  an  in¬ 
strument  arranged  for  this  purpose.  It  was  submitted  to 
a  scientific  physician,  who  made  several  tests  with  it, 
and  reported  in  its  favor.  Upon  this  report,  and  the 
further  testimony  of  some  good  men  whom  we  know, 
that  it  had  proved  useful,  we  admitted  to  our  columns 
an  advertisement  of  it,  which  had  been  kept  out  until 
investigated.  Several  inquiries  seemed  to  establish  the 
fact  that  the  company  advertising  them  were  no  myths, 
but  a  sound  company,  who  would  fulfil  their  engagements 
with  the  public. — Thus  much  for  the  present.  Two  of 
our  subscribers  who  bought  the  instrument  report  that 
it  is  wholly  useless  to  them.  An  expert  in  this  city  tells 
ns  that  it  proves  useful  in  some  cases  certainly,  but  that 
in  many  others  it  does  not— that  it  is  useful  only  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  of  deafness,  and  no  one  can  himself  tell  in 
advance  whether  it  will  be  valuable  or  not.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs,  we  cannot  advise  any  one  to  purchase 
one  except  upon  the  express  condition  that  it  is  to  be 
tried,  and,  if  found  useful,  paid  for,  and  if  not,  to  be 
returned.  That  is  the  only  condition  on  which  ive  would 
take  one.  We  also  think  the  company  should  either  re¬ 
deem  the  instruments  sold  when  proving  entirely  useless, 
or  replace  them  with  some  form  that  will  be  serviceable. 

“  Osier,  or  Basket  Willow.”— Every  now  and 
then  we  have  inquiry  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  “  Osier, 
or  Basket  Willow,”  and  the  probable  profits  of  the  crop, 
a  writer  sometimes  adding  that  he  has  a  muck  swamp 
especially  suited  to  its  growth.  It  is  a  very  common 
impression  that  there  is  but  one  Basket  Willow,  and 
that  is  the  Osier.  The  fact  is  that  the  common  Osier  is 
the  poorest  of  all  the  Willows,  and  is  only  useful  for 
making  coarse,  heavy  work,  such  as  hampers,  market 
baskets,  etc.  In  England  and  other  countries  the  choice 
willows  are  known  by  local  names,  such  as  Whip-oord, 
Rose  Willow,  French  Willow,  etc.,  and  it  is  these  vari¬ 
eties  that  are  used  for  fine  work,  such  as  ladies’  baskets, 
etc.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  willows  require  a 
wet,  swampy  locality.  The  best  basket  willows  are 
grown  upon  good  grain  land.  Another  error  is,  that  the 
basket  willows  are  of  dwarf  kinds — some  of.  them  are 
large  trees,  but  when  cultivated  for  basket  work  they  are 
annually  cut  back  to  the  ground,  as  only  straight  rode 
of  one  season’s  growth  are  of  use.  As  we  have  before 
stated,  the  willow  business  in  this  country  is  in  the 
hands  of  foreigners,  who  will  not  buy  American-grown, 
stock  at  any  price.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  growing  as 
good  willows  in  this  country  as  are  produced  anywhere, 
but  there  is  no  regular  market  for  them.  The  produce 
commission  merchants  manage  to  get  rid  of  a  few  wil¬ 
lows  grown  in  this  country,  but  they  are  slow  of  sale. 

Notes  on  Blue  Grass.— In  an  article  in  Septem¬ 
ber  last.  Prof.  Gray  expressed  a  doubt  that  the  Blue  Grass 
( Poa  pratensis)  was  really  indigenous  so  far  South  as 
Kentucky.  This  has  called  out  several  notes  from  friends 
in  Kentucky  and  Ohio,  who  claim  that  the  grass  must  be 
a  native  there.  “S  C.,  Jr.,”  Louisville,  Kentucky,  thinks 
the  readiness  with  which  the  grass  takes  possession  of 
the  soil,  “rooting  out  all  other  kinds  of  grass,”  is  proof 
that  it  is  native.  This  is,  to  us,  the  strongest  evidence 
that  it  is  a  foreigner.  As  the  aboriginal  man  receded  be¬ 
fore  the  intruding  white  man,  in  a  similar  manner  do 
plants  give  way  to  foreigners.  The  Wild  Oat  that  covers 
the  hills  of  California  to  such  an  extent,  is  a  European 
species  that  has  crowded  out  all  native  growth,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Bermuda  Grass  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States.  Mr.  C.  states  that  the  reason  for  call¬ 
ing  this  beautifully  green  grass  Blue  Grass,  is  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  blue  color  when  in  bloom,  at  which  time 
he  says  the  appearance  of  the  grass  is  most  charming. 


( Basket  Items  continued  on  page  525.) 
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Keeping  One  Horse— Prizes  Offered. 

There  are  vastly  more  persons  who  own  and  keep  a 
Single  horse  than  there  are  those  who  have  a  larger  num¬ 
ber.  When  there  is  Dut  one  horse,  it  is  most  frequently 
kept  and  cared  for  by  the  owner.  The  horse  may  be 
merely  for  the  use  of  the  family;  it  may  be  for  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  a  garden  or  small  farm ;  it  may  be  the  means 
by  which  a  physician  visits  his  patients,  or  that  by  which 
the  grocer  or  other  tradesman  serves  his  customers— in 
all  these  and  a  great  number  of  other  cases,  the  animal 
is  more  likely  than  not  to  be  in  the  care  of  one  who  has 
had  no  previous  experience  with  a  horse — indeed,  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  ani¬ 
mal  must  eat,  but  when  it  “gets  oft'  its  feed,”  or  any  of 
the  troubles  to  which  horse-flesh  is  subject  come  to  his 
animal  is  utterly  at  loss  as  to  what  should  be  done. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  plain  and  practical  directions 
for  the  proper  treatment  of  the  horse  would  be  useful, 
the  publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  offer 

Prizes  for  Essays  on  Keeping1  One  Horse. 

The  Essay  need  not  treat  upon  the  kinds  of  horses,  or 
the  buying  of  a  horse,  but  assuming  that  the  animal  is 
already  in  possession,  it  should  cover  the  whole  matter 
of  keeping.  This  includes  proper  stabling;  food,  its 
kinds,  how  to  buy,  store  and  feed ;  grooming,  and  what¬ 
ever  relates  to  the  care  of  the  exterior  of  the  horse,  in¬ 
cluding  shoeing.  The  Essay  should  also  recognize  and 
show  how  to  avoid,  as  well  as  how  to  treat,  the  commoner 
ailments  of  the  horse,  such  as  coughs,  worms,  colic,  etc. 
Also,  the  more  frequent  external  troubles,  such  as  grease 
or  soratches,  galls  of  saddle  or  collar ;  the  hoof  difficulties 
from  bad  shoeing— in  fact, whatever  may  be  properly  treat¬ 
ed  by  the  owner,  without  calling  in  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  scope  and  object  of  the  Essay  may  be  indicated 
thus:  Given  a  young  and  healthy  horse  in  the  hands  of  a 
fairly  intelligent  owner,  how  is  that  owner  to  so  keep 
and  treat  the  horse,  in  order  that  it  may  continue  to  give 
him  the  longest  term  of  useful  service  at  the  least  ex¬ 
pense.  The  Essays  are  to  be  legibly  written  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only,  in  black  or  dark  ink  (not  in  red 
or  very  pale  blue  ink,  or  in  pencil),  and  6hould  not  ex¬ 
ceed  6,000  words,  which  is  equal  to  about  two  pages  of 
the  American  Agriculturist  in  this  type).  Sketches  for 
engravings  may  be  sent,  if  it  is  desirable  to  illustrate 
the  stable,  or  any  other  points  in  the  Essay. 

Cash  Prizes. 


For  the  Best  Essay . $50  00 

For  the  Second  Best  Essay .  25  00 

For  the  Third  Best  Essay .  15  00 


The  Essays  to  be  sent  to  the  Editors  of  the  American 
Agriculturist  on  or  before  February  1, 1881,  in  a  sealed 
envelope  (not  a  roll),  with  a  motto  or  assumed  name,  and 
an  accompanying  envelope  addressed  with  the  motto  or 
assumed  name,  and  containing  the  real  name  and  address 
of  the  writer.  The  prizes  will  be  awarded  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  competent  and  impartial  judges.  All  Essays 
submitted  for  these  prizes  to  become  the  property  of  the 
American  Agriculturist. 


The  Norwegian  “Ski,”  or  Snow-Shoe. 


to  fit  the  foot.  It  is  fastened  to  the  edge  of  the  shoe 
at  each  side  with  screws ;  it  is  better  to  have  a  piece 
of  tin,  with  holes  punched  for  the  screws,  to  go  over 
the  ends  of  the  strap,  as  this  will  prevent  the  leather 
from  tearing  away  from  the  screws.  To  make  the 
bend  at  the  toe  shown  in  figure  1,  scores  are  cut 
with  a  sharp-pointed  knife,  as  shown  at  c,  figure  2. 
In  order  to  make  the  shoe  run  straight,  a  groove  is 
made  the  whole  length  of  the  shoe  upon  the  under 
side,  as  shown  in  section  at  figure  3. 

V///////MM  When  the  shoe  is  ready  to  bend,  it  is 
pjg  g  smeared  with  grease  on  both  sides  of 
the  part  to  he  bent,  and  held  to  the 
fire,  and  made  very  hot ;  they  are  then  brought  to 
the  proper  shape  by  bending  upon  a  log  of  the 
proper  size,  and  bound  or  otherwise  fastened  in 
that  position  for  24  hours.  Our  correspondent  says 
that  in  old  times  these  shoes  were  worn  in  his 
country  even  by  the  soldiers,  who  had  the  right  one 
made  about  two  feet  shorter  than  the  left,  to  allow 
of  making  short,  quick  turns.  He  says  that  while 
beginners  may  meet  with  falls,  a  little  practice  will 
make  it  easy  to  use  them,  and  that  they  will  be 
found  greatly  superior  to  the  Indian  snow-shoes, 
and  thinks  that  the  boys  will  find  great  fun  in  slid¬ 
ing  down  hill,  and  over  snow-drifts,  in  a  manner 
that  would  not  be  possible  with  the  others.  The 
Norwegian  name  for  these  is  “  Ski,”  and  we  agree 
with  him  that  to  distinguish  them  from  other 
snow-shoes,  the  same  name  would  be  best  here. 


Clean  Grass  Land. 

The  great  majority  of  meadows,  in  the  older 
States,  are  more  or  less  foul  with  “plants  out  of 
place,”  yarrow,  white-weed,  thistles,  John’s-wort, 
dock,  and  other  unclean  herbage.  Next  after  clean 
tillage,  the  remedy  for  these  unclean  fields  is  pure 
grass  seed.  Designed  adulterations  in  grass  seed 
are  probably  rare,  yet  most  of  the  seed  sold  in  our 
large  markets  is  not  entirely  clean.  Some  of  it  is 
very  foul,  and  inflicts  great  damage  upon  the  far¬ 
mers  who  purchase  it.  It  adds  to  the  cost  of  every 
crop  cultivated  upon  the  ground  where  it  is  sown 
for  many  years  afterward.  We  are  glad  to  notice, 
in  our  visits  among  farmers  this  present  season,  that 
they  are  taking  the  remedy  for  this  nuisance  into 
their  own  hands,  and  are  growing  their  own  seed. 
However  ready  a  man  may  be  to  send  foul  seed  to 
market,  he  is  not  likely  to  cheat  himself,  in  grow¬ 
ing  it  for  his  own  use.  It  is  not  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  clean  the  half-acre  patch,  or  less,  reserved 
for  seed,  of  all  foreign  plants,  so  that  the  farmer 
may  know  that  he  has  pure  timothy,  red  top,  or  clo¬ 
ver  seed  for  his  own  use.  He  also  has  the  satisfac¬ 
tion  of  knowing  that  the  seed  is  of  the  previous 
year’s  growth,  and  is  very  sure  to  spring  up  under 
favorable  conditions.  The  complaint  of  foul  seed 


One  of  our  subscribers,  “M.  O.  E.,”  a  Norwegian 
by  birth,  now  living  at  Norwegian  Grove,  Minn., 
sends  sketches  and  a  description  of  the  snow-shoes 
in  use  in  Norway,  which  are  quite  unlike  those 
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Fig.  1. — SIDE  VIEW  OF  THE  NORWEGIAN  SNOW-SHOE. 


made  by  our  northern  Indians,  and  copied  by  the 
Canadians  and  others.  They  are  made  of  straight¬ 
grained  Ash,  or  Oak,  about  1  of  an  inch  thick  un¬ 
der  the  foot,  and  taper  to  I  of  an  inch  behind,  and 
I  of  an  inch  at  front.  The  shoe  is  given  in  side 
view  in  figure  1,  and  figure  2  shows  the  shoe  as 


is  very  general,  and  the  proofs  of  its  use,  in  past 
years,  are  abundant  on  the  great  majority  of  farms. 
It  is  a  rare  exception  to  find  a  farmer  who  is  thor¬ 
oughly  conscientious  in  keeping  a  clean  farm,  and 
in  raising  clean  seed  for 
market.  Wholesale  deal¬ 
ers  have  the  means  of  de¬ 
tecting  foul  seed,  and  of 
keeping  them  out  of  the 
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Fig.  2. — THE  SNOW-SHOE  AS  SEEN  FROM  ABOVE. 


looked  at  from  above.  The  length  is  9  feet,  and 
the  width  is  2s  inches  at  the  heel,  and  enlarged  to 
31  inches  at  the  point,  where  the  toe  turns  up.  A 
small  block,  a,  in  both  engravings,  an  inch  wide 
and  half  an  inch  high,  is  fastened  to  the  shoe  by 
two  screws.  This  is  for  the  heel  to  rest  against, 
and  to  keep  the  foot  from  slipping  back.  At  6  is  a 
strap  of  strong  leather,  to  hold  the  foot,  and  should 
be  of  a  proper  length  and  distance  from  the  block 


market,  but  there  is  a  lack  of  conscience  in  trade, 
as  well  as  upon  the  farm,  and  much  hay  seed, 
mixed  with  the  seeds  of  weeds,  is  sold  every  year. 
In  the  present  state  of  the  market  it  is  altogether 
safest,  and  cheapest,  for  the  farmer  to  raise  his 
own  grass  seed.  He  is  sure  then  to  begin  right  in 
stocking  his  grass  land. 

C  If  he  will  take  a  little 

- time,  every  season,  to  pull 

every  scattering  weed  that 
he  may  find  in  his  mea¬ 
dows,  before,  and  after 


mowing,  he  will  he  sure  to  have  absolutely  clean 
grass  land,  which  is  as  profitable  as  it  is  beautiful. 

To  Wasla  Flannels  without  Shrinking. 

— First  have  soft  water  for  the  whole  process,  made 
so  artificially  if  necessary,  and  next  have  good 
soap,  or  that  which  does  not  contain  rosin.  Our 
best  soaps  are  safe  for  this  purpose.  You  may 
wash  and  rinse  entirely  in  cold  water  if  you 


choose,  but  if  you  wash  in  warm  water  you  must 
not  rinse  in  cold.  It  is  decidedly  best  to  use 
only  warm  water  all  through,  the  rinsing  water 
warmer  than  the  suds,  if  there  is  any  difference. 
It  is  best  to  make  a  good,  strong,  clean  suds  (that 
is,  don’t  wash  the  nice  white  flannels  in  a  dirty 
suds  with  other  clothes  that  are  to  be  boiled),  and 
put  the  flannels  in  it,  instead  of  rubbing  soap  into 
the  cloth.  Hand  rubbing  tends  to  full  and  shrink 
flannel,  as  it  mats  and  interlaces  the  delicate  fibres. 


A  Simple  Portable  Fence. 

There  are  many  places  on  the  farm,  and  especial¬ 
ly  about  the  barns,  where  a  few  lengths  of  portable 


Fig.  1.— FORM  OF  SINGLE  HURDLE. 

fence  are  a  great  convenience.  It  may  be  that  an 
inclosure  is  needed  for  some  sheep,  or  a  pen  is  re¬ 
quired  for  a  calf,  etc.  In  such  cases  a  hurdle  fence 
of  some  kind,  one  that  may  be  cheaply  and  easily 
made,  and  that,  when  not  in  use,  can  be  packed 
away  in  small  compass,  is  an  important  part  of  the 

outfit  of  a  farm. 
The  accompanying 
engravings  show  a 
simple  fence  of 
this  kind.  Figure 
1  gives  the  form  of 
a  single  hurdle,  or 
length,  made  of 
four  strips  of  iach 
board,  twelve  feet 
long, and  of  a  width 
depending  upon 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  to  be  employed ;  a  fence 
for  small  stock  will  need  wider  boards  than  for 
turning  large  animals.  The  perpendicular  pieces 
are  three  in  number,  the  outer  ones  set  far  enough 
back  from  the  ends  to  allow  the  supporting  posts, 
fig.  2,  to  take  the  position  shown  in  figure  3. 
The  next  to  the  upper  strip  rests  in  the  crotch  of 


Fig.  3. — THE  FENCE  COMPLETE. 

the  posts,  while  the  bottom  strip  fits  into  a  notch 
in  the  cross-piece,  near  the  feet  of  the  posts,  thus 
making  the  fence  firm  and  secure.  The  hurdles 
and  supports,  with  the  manner  of  setting  up  the 
fence,  can  be  understood  from  the  engravings. 


“  Eurotas’  ”  Wonderful  Butter  Hecord, 

We  have  no  authoritative  system  of  testing  the 
butter  or  milk  yield  of  cows.  If  a  horse  is  vaunted 
as  trotting  in  less  than  “  2:20  ”  the  claim  is  disre¬ 
garded  unless  it  has  been  done  “in  public.”  He 
has  no  record  unless  a  public  one.  We  may  be¬ 
lieve  the  statement  or  not,  according  to  our  know¬ 
ledge  of  “  the  man  who  held  a  watch  on  him.” 
With  cows  it  is  different.  They  have,  and  at  pre¬ 
sent  can  have,  no  public  record.  The  two  butter 
cows  which  are  above  all  others  famous  in  this 
country  really  live  public  lives— everybody  inter¬ 
ested  knows  or  may  know  almost  everything  about 
them.  As  trials  go  along  they  are  reported  in  the 
papers,  the  butter  is  shown  and  seen,  and  the  cows 
have  numerous  visitors.  Prying  and  inquisitive 
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-some  are,  no  doubt,  and  if  a  suspicion  of  unfairness 
had  been  breathed,  every  one  would  have  known  it. 

“  Eurotas”  has  just  closed  her  year,  and  present¬ 
ed  her  owner  a  beautiful  solid-colored  heifer  calf, 
by  the  “  Duke  of  Scituate,”  son  of  “  Jersey  Belle  of 
Scituate,”  thus  crossing  those  two  famous  strains 
of  blood  as  near  to  the  fountains  as  possible. 

“Eurotas”  calved  October  31, 1879,  and  again 
November  4, 1880.  All  the  milk  was  weighed,  set, 
skimmed,  the  cream  churned,  and  the  butter 
weighed  from  the  10th  day  of  November  to  the  15th 
day  of  October,  being  341  days.  From  the  figures 
furnished  we  have  calculated  approximately  the 
daily  yield  both  of  milk  and  butter,  which  shows 
some  curious  variations  as  the  time  goes  on  from 
calving  to  grass  (at  which  time  there  is  a  notable 
increase  both  of  milk  and  butter),  and  from  grass 


to  calving  again. 

Total 

Per  diem 

Total 

Per  diem, 

Month. 

Milk. 

average. 

butter. 

average . 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs.  oz. 

Lbs.  be. 

Nov’ber(21d.)451 

20% 

40  1 

1 

14V, 

December . . 

.  .755 

24% 

74  0 

2 

2 

January  . . . . 

..746 

24V, e 

79  8 

2 

8% 

February  . 

. .867*/, 

23 

77  1 

2 

10% 

March . 

..653% 

21V, 9 

75  6 

2 

7 

April.... . . . 

...802 

20V,  s 

68  11 

2 

4 

■May. . . 

...770% 

24Vfl 

87  11 

2 

13 

June . 

..837 

27  V,  o 

88  6 

2 

16 

July. . . 

..760% 

24% 

80  5 

2 

9 

August. . . .  . 

..704 

22 

66  7 

2 

2 

September. . 

.  .454% 

15 

32  5 

1 

1 

October  (15d.)  123% 

8% 

8  10 

9% 

Total . 

.7,525 

S2Vm 

778  1 

2 

4 

The  yield  of  milk  is,  of  course,  not  extraordinary, 
but  that  of  butter  is  unsurpassed.  The  nearest  ap¬ 
proach  to  it  is  that  of  “  Jersey  Belle  of  Scituate,” 
whose  yield  was  705  pounds.  There  was  a  time  in 
June  when  “  Eurotas  ”  was  giving  three  pounds  of 
butter  a  day,  or  a  little  over,  but  this  was  not  con¬ 
tinued  through  one  calendar  month.  She  yielded 
-an  average  of  two  pounds  and  four  ounces  (2  lbs., 
4.03)  a  day  for  the  time  she  was  milking,  and  two 
pounds  two  ounces  (2  lbs.,  2.03)  for  the  year. 

The  record  clearly  indicates  that  either  the  cow 
was  not  well  throughout  the  year,  or  she  was  not 
fed  so  that  she  could  do  her  best.  In  our  opinion, 
with  a  well  arranged  ration  of  hay,  roots,  bran,  and 
meal,  no  such  great  difference  between  the  yield  on 
hay  and  mixed  food  and  on  grass  ought  to  be 
observable,  as  seen  in  this  case. 


Great  Exports  of  Grain  Continue. 

After  three  years  of  good  crops  here,  and  the  poor 
■ones  in  Western  Europe,  which  opened  a  market 
for  our  supplies,  we  could  hardly  expect  a  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  good  fortune,  and  grave  fears  were 
generally  entertained  that  the  large  supplies  of 
1880  would  result  in  a  great  overstock  which  would 
sink  prices  to  a  very  low  figure.  But  now  Eastern 
■Europe  is  deficient,  and  the  competing  supplies  of 
wheat  usually  sent  from  the  Black  Sea  region  will 
mot  appear.  So  all  we  have  to  spare  will  find  a 
market  abroad  at  remunerative  rates.  A  study  of 
the  condensed  tables  in  our  market  reports  will 
.always  be  found  interesting.  Thus  we  see  by  table 
4,  on  page  526,  that  from  January  lto  Novembers, 
the  exports  of  Wheat  and  Com  from  New  York 
City  alone  have  reached  the  following  enormous 
figures,  reckoning  a  barrel  of  flour  as  equivalent  to 
five  bushels  of  wheat i 

1880.  1879.  1878.  Total. 

Wheat,  btish _ 72,781,000  70,878.181  58,187,823  201,842,004 

•Corn,  bUBil . 45,141,000  29,248,000  24,019000  98,408,000 

Total  bushels  . .  .117,922,000  100,126,181  82,201,823  800,250,004 

Or  the  total  bushels  of  these  two  articles  of  bread- 
stuffs  exported  from  New  York  alone  for  a  little 
over  ten  months  of  three  years  exceeding  three  hun¬ 
dred  million  bushels  (300,250,004).  During  the  same 
periods,  some  seventeen  million  bushels  of  Rye, 
Barley,  Oats  and  Peas  were  exported.  And  these 
■exports  are  still  continuing  and  will  continue  on  a 
■  liberal  scale  well  into  next  summer.  As  will  be 
noted  in  the  market  report,  we  have  on  hand  al¬ 
ready  in  our  markets  “  visible  supplies  ”  of  nearly 
forty  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  corn,  besides  the 
large  stocks  still  on  the  farms. — One  can  hardly 
comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  figures  without 
taking  some  such  illustration  as  this,  to  wit :  That 
a  single  million  bushels  will  load  4,000  freight  ears 
with  250  bushels  each,  or  25,000  wagons  with  40 


bushels  each.— Note  that  above  we  have  only  spoken 
of  one  shipping  port,  for  part  of  the  years,  and 
have  not  taken  into  account  San  Francisco,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Baltimore,  Boston,  and  numerous  other 
exporting  points  of  considerable  importance. 

Corn  Shelters— The  “A.  B.  C.” 

There  is  probably  no  farm  implement  of  which 
inventors  have  presented  so  many  forms  as  the 
Corn  Sheller.  It  must  rank  very  near  the  washing- 
machine  in  the  records  of  the  Patent  Office.  As  in 
many  other  cases,  when  a  really  effective  machine 
is  produced,  it  is  found  to  be  exceedingly  simple. 
The  “A.  B.  C.”  Sheller  may  be  instantly  adjusted 
to  shell  the  smallest  pop-corn,  or  the  largest  horse- 
tooth  varieties ;  it  removes  every  kernel,  delivers 
the  corn  at  one  place,  and  throws  out  the  cobs  at 
another.  A  small  fan  blows  the  chaff  from  the 
corn ;  It  runs  with  ease  and  works  rapidly.  An 
examination  of  the  interior  shows  it  to  be  of  the 
simplest  structure ;  nothing  to  get  out  of  order. 
Even  the  most  careless  “  help  ”  would  find  it  diffi¬ 
cult  to  disable  the  machine.  The  engraving  repre¬ 
sents  this  Sheller,  which  it  will  be  seen  is  very 
compact,  taking  up  but  little  room,  either  in  trans¬ 
portation,  or  when  set  in  its  place.  Mr.  Cohu,  who 
makes  the  implement,  Informs  us  that  it  has  met 


THE  “A.  B.  O.”  CORN  8HELLEB. 


with  a  very  general  acceptance  in  Central  and 
South  America,  and  that  the  demand  from  those 
corn-growing  countries  is  very  large. 


Cooperative  Stores. 

We  are  in  the  receipt  of  numerous  letters  asking 
about  cooperation,  and  have  been  at  a  loss  what  to 
reply  or  what  to  recommend.  Now,  however, 
thanks  to  the  visit  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes  to  this 
country,  and  to  the  exertions  of  certain  respectable 
citizens  of  New  York  City  and  County  a  “  Central 
Cooperative  Board”  has  recently  been  organized 
to  promote  the  formation  of  local  Cooperative 
Societies  all  over  the  country.  A  large  number  of 
the  best  and  most  public-spirited  citizens  of  New 
York  offered,  through  this  society,  a  public  recep¬ 
tion  to  the  English  philanthropist  and  statesman, 
which  was  very  numerously  attended.  Mr.  Hughes 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  coopera¬ 
tion,  and  in  this  admirable  address  and  the  speeches 
which  followed,  the  subject  was  earnestly  pressed 
upon  the  American  people.  The  plan  is  briefly  as 
follows :  Consumers  of  groceries  and  manufac¬ 
tured  articles  in  any  place  unite  in  forming  a  so- 
sciety;  they  determine  the  price  of  one  share  of 
stock  and  the  number  of  shares,  and  organize  un¬ 
der  the  laws  of  the  State  for  forming  joint-stock 
companies.  The  shares  may  be  paid  for  in  whole 
or  in  part.  The  money  is  taken  to  buy  the  goods 
needed  at  wholesale.  These  are  sold  for  cash  at 
usual  retail  prices,  no  effort  being  made  to  under¬ 
sell  other  stores.  The  storekeeper  and  clerks,  if 
he  or  she  has  them,  are  paid  salaries,  and  the  pro¬ 


fits  are  divided  quarterly  among  the  stockholders 
in  proportion  to  their  purchases. 

It  is  a  prime  principle  with  the  “  Cooperators  ” 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  adulterated  or  mis¬ 
represented  goods  of  any  kind,  and  to  sell  consum¬ 
ers  such  articles  as  they  need  of  the  best  quality. 

There  is  already  considerable  important  litera¬ 
ture  on  this  subject,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  speeches 
and  addresses;  enough  of  tliia  will  be  sent  by  the 
Central  Board  to  any  applicants,  to  give  a  good 
idea  of  the  scope  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  how  to 
best  go  to  work  to  start  a  cooperative  store  in  any 
neighborhood.  Those  desiring  further  information 
would  do  well  to  address  “  The  Central  Cooper¬ 
ative  Board,  No.  291  Broadway,  New  York.”  We 
may  add  that  in  many  cases  cooperative  stores  in 
England  have  paid  very  handsome  dividends  to 
stockholders,  and  that  the  number  of  such  stores 
in  that  country  is  largely  increased  year  by  year. 


Forty  Years! 

As  the  American  Agriculturist  for  1842  constituted 
Volume  1,  the  numbers  for  1881  will  complete  the 

“ T'vvo  Score”  or  round  40  Volumes  ! 

It  would  be  interesting  to  go  over  the  history  of 
these  years  had  we  space.  Forty  years  ago  there 
were  few  railways,  no  ocean  steamships,  and  no 
telegraph.  To  send  the  briefest  message  eighty 
miles  by  mail  cost  18}  cents  postage  for  each  small 
piece  of  paper.  Harvesters,  mowing  machines, 
cultivators,  horse-rakes,  and  a  hundred  other  im¬ 
proved  implements  were  unknown.  We  well  re¬ 
member  our  great  satisfaction,  not  long  before  that 
period,  at  getting  a  cast-iron  mould-board  plow  in 
place  of  the  wooden  one  previously  used  ;  also  at 
buying  cut  nails  at  16  cents  a  pound,  instead  of 
using  wrought  nails  hammered  out  on  the  black¬ 
smith’s  anvil.  We  also  recall  the  excitement  on 
our  then  far  western  farm,  upon  the  appearance  of 
our  first  “Elliptic”  or  steel-spring  wagon.  Also 
the  advent  of  the  fanning  mill,  and  of  the  first 
cooking  stove,  with  its  bake  oven,  etc.  An  earlier 
number  of  this  journal  described  the  first  steel 
plow.  Sewing  machines  were  scarcely  thought  of ; 
every  stitch  was  done,  one  by  one,  with  weary  fin¬ 
gers  and  aching  eyes. — The  above  are  but  speci¬ 
mens  of  a  thousand  improvements  since  No.  1  of 
this  paper  went  ont  on  its  mission. — What  changes 
in  our  own  land  and  government!  What  was  then 
the  western  edge  of  our  cultivated  country  is  now 
east  of  its  center.  The  map  of  Europe  differs  wide¬ 
ly  from  our  school  geography.  The  powerful  Ger¬ 
many  of  to-day  was  not  in  existence,  save  as  a  great 
number  of  petty  States,  with  hardly  abend  of  union 
in  government  or  interest,  except  the  similarity  of 
language.  Almost  the  same  of  Italy. 

Of  the  first  thousand  Readei’s  of  the  American 
Agriculturist ,  less  than  a  hundred  to-day  remain 
alive.  Of  the  half  million  Subscribers  whose 
names  have  been  on  our  mail  books  during  these 
forty  years  past,  between  three  and  four  hundred 
thousand  sleep  beneath  the  soil  they  cultivated. 
But  most  of  them  no  doubt  did  their  allotted  work 
well,  and  they  have  gone  to  their  reward. 

We  are  spared,  and  as  we  begin  the  work  upon 
our  40th  Volume,  it  is  pleasant  to  know  that  some 
of  the  first  readers  still  remain  as  patriarchs  in  the 
Agriculturist  family,  along  with  tens  of  thousands 
of  the  second  and  third  generations — the  sons  and 
grandsons,  and  the  daughters  of  earlier  readers.* 
With  these  are  numbered  many  other  thousands  of 
newer  readers,  who  are  heartily  welcomed.  We 
trust  they  will  find  in  our  columns  much  that  will 
interest,  and  much  that  will  profit  them. 

We  shall  now  begin  our  work  upon  Volume  40 
with  cheerfulness,  with  earnestness,  with  added  ex¬ 
perience,  and  with  a  determination  to  make  it  emi¬ 
nently  worthy  of  its  distinguished  place  in  the  se¬ 
ries.  We  invite  every  present  reader  to  continue 
with  us,  and  to  bring  along  troops  of  new  friends. 
Our  best  efforts  will  be  put  forth  to  do  them  all  the 
good  possible. 

*  We  shall  be  much  pleased  to  receive  a  brief  note 
or  letter  from  each  present  subscriber,  who  has  been  a 
continuous  or  nearly  continuous  reader  from  the  first  No. 
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Trusses  in  Barn-building. 

Our  barn-cellars,  and  often  enough  the  principal 
floors  of  barns,  are  obstructed  by  piers  or  posts, 
which  seriously  interfere  with  the  room,  and  yet 
more  with  their  convenient  use.  A  correspondent 
sends  us  sketches  of  his  simple  trusses.  They  are 


Fig.  1.— IRON  BOLT  FASTENING. 


of  two  forms :  one  in  which  the  brace-beams  are 
fastened  to  the  tie-beam  by  alon^iron  bolt,  fig.  1; 
the  other  in  which  the  brace-beams  are  notched  in¬ 
to  an  upright  post,  shown  in  figure  2,  the  post  be¬ 
ing  bolted  to  the  tie-beam  by  a  bolt,  holding  by  a 
nut  let  into  the  post  like  an  bed-screw.  This 
is  shown  in  figure  3,  which  is  a  view  of  the  truss 
from  belo  w,  looking  upward,  sliowingthe  iron-plate 
crossing  the  tie-beam  of  the  truss,  and  support¬ 
ing  the  string-pieces  on  which  the  floorjoists  rest. 

The  sills  and  cross-beams  of  a  barn,  fifty  feet 


Fig.  2.— WITH  AN  UPRIGHT  WOODEN  POST. 


each  in  the  center.  The  trusses,  25  feet  long,  being 
made  of  4  by  8  timber  set  edgeways.  Incli-and-a- 
quarter  iron  bolts  are  needed,  with  half-inch  wash¬ 
ers,  both  for  the  heads  of  the  bolts  and  for  the  nuts. 
When  the  upper  ends  of  the  braces  are  mortised 
into  a  post  (fig.  2),  three-eighths  or  half-inch  plate- 
iron  should  be  used  as  shown  in  figure  3,  instead  of 
washers  under  the  head  of  the  bolt.  There  is  room 
for  such  trusses  on  the 
outside,  under  the  win¬ 
dows,  and  within  the 
barn  in  the  partitions 
— each  side  of  the  barn 
floor,  and  wherever 
partitions  occur,  as 
between  bays.  It  is 
not  difficult,  with  a 
little  contrivance,  to 
strengthen  a  cross¬ 
beam  so  as  to  take  a 
post  out  almost  anywhere  where  space  is  needed — 
in  the  cellar  or  elsewhere.  Such  a  change,  when 
made,  will  often  be  found  so  great  a  convenience  in 
turning  carts  and  wagons  in  a  cellar,  that  the  won¬ 
der  will  be  that  it  had  not  been  made  long  before. 


"How  Pure  Milk  May  be  Supplied  to 
Boston.” 

This  is  the  title  of  a  pamphlet  embodying  a  plan 
submitted  by  the  Worcester  West  Milk  Producers’ 
Association  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
milk  for  the  city  of  Boston.  At  the  outset  a  very 
plain  truth  is  stated  in  a  very  plain  way  :  “  To  sell 
milk  as  milk  is  probably  more  difficult  than  to  sell 
anything  else  raised  on  the  farm.”  The  present 
bad  state  of  the  milk  trade  is  presented  under  the 
heading  Adulteration :  “  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

majority  of  well-to-do  people  in  the  city,  not  to 
speak  of  poor  people,  are  supplied  with  milk 
which  is  a  libel  on  the  cow  which  is  supposed  to 
have  produced  it.”  For  this  there  is  claimed  to  be 
a  remedy.  An  organization  is  proposed  similar  to 
the  notable  Aylesbury  Dairy  Company  that  has 
been  so  successful  in  London,  England.  The  capi¬ 
tal  stock  is  divided  into  small  shares,  a  portion  of 
which  is  to  be  held  by  the  consumers,  the  balance 
of  the  stock,  and  the  larger  part,  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  farmers,  the  object  being  to  get  the  largest 
number  of  producers  and  consumers  interested 
who  will  work  for  the  welfare  of  the  company. 


The  chairman  of  the  State  and  City  Boards  of 
Health  is  to  be,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  company.  A  chemist  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  inspect  the  milk.  “We  believe  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  farmers  are  honest  and  never  send  to  mar¬ 
ket  any  milk  that  has  been  watered.  But  human 
nature  is  weak,  and  farmers  being  human,  it  would 
do  no  harm  to  have  them  bolstered  up  by  a  chem¬ 
ist  to  keep  them  from  going  astray.”  A  similar 
organization  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  years 
in  the  city  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  with  a  success  equal, 
though  on  a  smaller  scale,  to  the  one  in  London. 
Under  such  a  system  each  producer  sells  his  own 
milk,  because  it  is  through  a  company  of  which  he 
is  a  stockholder,  with  stock  just  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  milk  he  has  to  sell.  This  is  a  matter 
which  concerns  other  cities  than  Boston.  The  in¬ 
habitants  of  every  town  and  city  are  interested  in 
the  milk  supply,  and  the  sooner  some  practical 
method  can  be  devised  for  the  distribution  of  ab¬ 
solutely  pure  milk  the  better  it  will  be  for  both  the 
consumers  and  the  farmers  who  produce  it. 


Tenant  Houses  on  Farms. 

We  are  near  the  end,  we  trust,  of  a  transition 
state,  from  dear  and  irregular  labor  to  that  which 
is  cheap  and  steady  upon  our  Northern  farms.  In 
the  older  States,  since  the  war,  the  policy  has  been 
to  get  along  with  as  little  labor  as  possible,  and  to 
hire  only  in  the  summer  by  the  month  of  day  during 
seed-time  and  harvest.  On  hundreds  of  farms  very 
little  labor  is  employed  beside  that  of  the  owner 
and  his  boys.  The  result  is  seen  in  the  two  facts 
that  the  population  is  waning  in  these  districts, 
and  many  of  the  farms  are  for  sale  at  first  cost  of 
the  buildings  upon  them.  In  the  olden  time,  in 
New  England,  we  had  cheap  and  abundant  labor, 
and  of  the  best  kind.  Farmers’  sons,  trained  from 
their  boyhood  to  farm  work,  hired  out  for  years 
to  accumulate  capital  enough  to  stock  a  farm  and 
start  business  for  themselves.  They  lived  in  the 
families  of  their  employers,  and  were  skillful  and 
reliable  help.  This  class  of  labor  is  almost  un¬ 
known  now.  The  cities,  the  factories,  the  colleges, 
the  schools,  the  new  States  and  Territories  take 
nearly  all  our  farmers’  boys  and  girls,  and  we  have 
to  depend  on  foreigners  for  help.  This  is  likely 
to  be  our  main  dependence  in  the  future,  and  we 
must  make  the  best  of  it.  There  is  a  reluctance 
to  take  them  into  the  family  as  boarders,  not  so 
much  on  the  score  of  prejudice,  as  of  increased 
labor  in  the  household.  So  the  farm  hand  is  hired 
ouly  by  the  month  or  by  the  day,  and  much  of  his 
time  is  idle  for  want  of  employment.  The  farm 
suffei-3  for  want  of  labor,  and  he  suffers  for  the 
lack  of  employment.  What,  is  wanted  now  is  a 
cheap,  comfortable  farm  cottage,  where  the  laborer 
can  have  a  steady  home,  and  the  farmer  can  have 
steady,  reliable  labor.  The  advantages  of  this 
course  are  manifold  to  both  parties  and  to  the  com¬ 
munity.  The  farmer,  in  the  cottage,  makes  a  hand¬ 
some  addition  to  his  capital.  It  costs,  say,  six 
hundred  dollars  in  money,  material,  and  labor, 
most  of  which  is  furnished  from  the  farm.  This 
is  to  pay  eight  per  cent  interest  on  cost,  to  be  paid 
in  labor  every  month,  say,  four  dollars  a  month. 
The  fanner  needs  the  work,  and  it  is  as  good  to 
him  as  the  money.  The  investment  is  in  his  own 
hands,  and  more  sure  than  savings  bank  or  rail¬ 
road  stock,  as  long  as  he  runs  a  farm.  He  secures, 
also,  steady,  reliable  help  every  day  in  the  year, 
and  can  lay  his  plans  to  grow  his  crops,  and  make 
his  improvements  intelligently.  He  knows  just 
wnat  his  labor  is  going  to  cost  him,  and  what  im¬ 
provements  can  be  made.  This  labor,  under  his 
own  training,  is  all  the  while  increasing  in  skill 
and  effectiveness,  and  he  can  use  machinery  in 
growing  and  harvesting  crops  to  the  best  advan¬ 
tage.  He  also  secures  a  good  home  market  for  a 
part  of  his  farm  products.  His  tenant  has  a  wife 
and  family,  and  the  supplies  of  fuel  and  food  would 
naturally  come  from  the  farm.  Many  other  sup¬ 
plies  of  dry  goods  and  groceries,  would* come  from 
the  store  where  the  farmer  traded,  and  could  be 
paid  for  in  barter,  so  that  rent  and  farm  products 
would  pay  for  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of 
the  labor  bill.  This  arrangement  would  solve  the 


question  of  board.  Extra  hands,  if  needed,  could 
board  at  the  cottage.  The  laborer  would  gain  quite- 
as  much  as  the  farmer.  He  would  have,  to  begim 
with,  an  employer  interested  in  his  welfare,  and  in 
the  improvement  of  his  skill  and  his  moral  condi¬ 
tion.  He  would  have  a  fixed  home,  and  the  means 
of  supporting  his  family  in  comfort.  He  would 
have  remunerative  employment  for  every  day  in  the 
year  that  he  was  able  to  work.  No  time  would  be 
lost  in  waiting  for  a  job,  no  apprehension  of  the 
failure  of  fuel  and  bread.  He  would  have  good 
schools  and  church  privileges  for  his  children-,  and 
they  would  have  as  bright  prospects  in  life  as  any 
of  their  neighbors.  Society  would  gain  very  much 
by  this  arrangement.  There  would  be  two  families 
instead  of  one  on  the  farm,  and  if  this  custom 
should  become  general,  there  would  be  a  large 
addition  to  these  districts  that  are  now  waning  in 
population  and  wealth.  The  school  houses  and 
churches  would  be  well  filled  again.  The  farms 
would  have  plenty  of  labor,  increase  in  productive¬ 
ness,  and  rise  in  value.  In  short,  prosperity  would 
be  restored  to  these  waning  agricultural  districts. 
Let  us  have  Tenant  Houses  on  our  large  farms* 
and  secure  for  ourselves  the  many  privileges  that 
they  will  briug.  Connecticut.. 


The  Dung’  Heap. 

._ — - 

The  manure  pile  has  been  called,  and  not  with¬ 
out  good  reason,  the  “Fountainhead  of  Benedic¬ 
tion.”  Good  farming  in  an  old  country  (and  we  are 
not  sure  but  in  a  new  one  also),  begins  with  a  strict 


economy  at  the  manure  heap,  and  the  liquid  fertil¬ 
izing  elements  that  come  from  the  farm  animals. 
There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  saving  this 
manure,  namely,  the  dry  and  the  wet  way.  In  the 
former,  absorbents,  as  dry  earth,  leaves,  etc.,  are 
employed  ;  in  the  latter,  all  the  liquid  is  received 
in  tanks,  and  applied  to  the  land  in  that  form.  If 
the  dry  or  absorbent  method  is  adopted,  it  is  best 
to  locate  the  stable  on  a  side  hill,  that  a  manure 
cellar  may  be  secured  at  little  cost  of  excavation. 
Figure  1  shows  a  diagram  of  a  stable  with  a  manure 
cellar,  0,  under  the  stable,  provided  with  a  door, 
E,  for  the  removal  of  the  manure.  The  floor  of 
the  stable  should  be  of  plank,  with  a  gutter  behind, 
and  a  trap  door  for  passing  the  manure  to  the  cellar 


below.  A  diagram  of  a  stable  for  level  ground  is 
shown  in  figure  2.  The  cow  stands  upon  the  slanting 
floor,  A,  w'ith  a  depression,  C,  behind  for  the  accum¬ 
ulation  of  the  manure.  This  portion,  as  well  as 
the  floor  under  the  cow,  should  be  finished  in 
cement.  A  passage  for  distributing  food  is  at,  11, 
with  a  root  cellar,  Z>,  below.  There  is  a  loft,  E> 
above,  for  the  storage  of  hay.  Such  a  stable  is 
especially  designed  for  the  keeping  of  one  cow. 
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Irrigation  in  Shadtown. 

BY  TIMOTHY  BUNKER,  ESQ. 

Mr.  Editor.— Since  my  experiment  in  “the  irri¬ 
tation  of  the  land,”  twenty  years  ago,  on  the  Horse 
Pond  lot,  the  physic  has  been  working  slowly, 
but  quite  surely,  in  all  the  neighborhood.  It  took 
Jake  Frink  a  great  while  to  understand  the  philos¬ 
ophy  of  draining  at  the  bottom,  and  pouring  water 
on  top,  and  he  does  not  fairly  understand  it  now. 
He  was  wont  to  put  the  case  in  this  style  : 

“  Te  see,  Squire  Bunker,  it  is  no  kind  o’  use  to 
pour  so  much  water  on  to  the  top  of  the  land,  that’s 
what’s  the  matter  with  half  the  pastering  I’ve  got. 
It  has  too  much  water  already.  Jest  look  at  the 
back  part  of  my  cow  paster.  It’s  covered  with 
water  all  the  spring,  and  skunk  cabbage,  poke 
root,  and  brakes  grow  like  weeds  all  through  the 
summer,  but  grass  is  mighty  skase.  Ef  ye  sow 
grass  seed  on’t,  it  don’t  seem  to  do  any  kind  of 
good.  It  gets  killed  in  the  winter,  or  choked  out 
by  the  weeds.  A  feller  has  to  be  mighty  smart 
with  the  bush  scythe  to  keep  down'the  hardhack. 
the  alders,  the  wild  roses,  maples,  and  elms  that 
keep  springing  up.  ’Taint  much  use  to  be  fightin’ 
etarnally  with  the  nateral  bent  of  the  sile.  Some 
sile  was  made  to  grow  hardhack  and  skunk  cab¬ 
bage,  and  it’s  agin  nater  for  it  to  produce  clover 
and  red  top.  I  can  see  that  there’s  some  sense  in 
draining  off  water  from  such  land,  but  when  you 
come  to  pouring  on  more  water  on  top,  it  seems  to 
be  making  a  bad  matter  worse.” 

But  Jake  did  not  apply  his  sense  to  his  cow  pasture, 
did  not  dig  any  ditches  to  draw  off  the  surface  water, 
and  it  has  run  largely  to  brush.  But  there  was  the 
living  argument  of  the  Horse  Pond  lot,  with  drains 
at  the  bottom  and  irrigation  at  the  top,  which  con¬ 
tradicted  his  philosophy  and  kept  him  in  a  stew. 
His  neighbors  who  attend  the  Farmer’s  Club,  and 
take  the  American  Agriculturist,  had  more  faith  and 
believed  facts,  if  they  could  not  explain  them. 
Threq  tons  to  the  acre  was  worth  looking  at 
and  striving  after,  whether  they  could  understand 
it  or  not.  They  began  to  look  about  for  small 
streams  upon  their  farms,  that  could  be  turned 
out  of  their  course  upon  the  neighboring  upland. 
Small  ventures  were  successful.  Grass  sprang  up 
in  the  track  of  the  water,  earlier  in  the  spring,  was 
more  abundant  in  the  summer,  and  lingered  longer 
in  the  fall,  and  was  sometimes  green  at  Christmas. 
There  was  no  mistaking  the  fact.  Irrigation  often 
came  up  in  the  Club.  The  irrigation  ditches  mul¬ 
tiplied.  Idle  streams  were  utilized.  Stunted,  grav¬ 
elly  pastures  grew  green,  and  the  sod  thickened, 
meadows  yielded  more  hay.  Stacks  multiplied,  the 
barns  had  to  be  enlarged,  and  many  farms  increased 
their  stock.  Irrigation  was  a  success,  and  Tim 
Bunker  had  carried  his  pint,  according  to  the 
prophecy  of  Seth  Twiggs. 

This  summer  I  was  over  in  Shadtown,  to  visit 
the  farm  of  Solomon  Wise.  It  consists  of  225  acres 
of  land,  of  average  quality  with  the  farms  in  the 
neighborhood.  It  has  been  the  homestead  of  the 
family  for  three  generations  at  least.  Here  Solo¬ 
mon’s  father  lived,  an  enterprising  farmer  in  his 
time,  and  did  a  large  business  in  raising  mules, 
and  in  trading  them  off  for  the  West  India  market. 
Some  fifty  years  ago,  or  more,  he  bought  a  cele¬ 
brated  Jack,  and  greatly  increased  the  size  of  his 
mules,  for  which  there  was  then  a  lively  demand. 
The  beginning  of  the  system  of  irrigation  that 
prevails  upon  this  farm  dates  back  to  the  time  of 
his  grandfather,  a  hundred  years  ago  or  more.  Any 
good  farmer,  in  riding  by,  would  notice  the  excep¬ 
tional  greenness  and  fertility  of  this  farm.  This  is 
owing  mainly  to  the  free  use  of  water  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more  upon  about  40  acres  of  the  farm. 
The  system  of  irrigation  is  of  the  simplest  and 
most  inexpensive  kind,  just  such  as  any  skillful 
farmer  could  make  for  himself,  without  the  aid  of 
stone  mason  or  engineer.  Near  the  north  end  of 
the  farm  a  small  trout  brook  comes  in,  never  big 
enough  for  a  mill  stream,  and,  in  summer,  dwind¬ 
ling  away  to  a  mere  rill.  It  is  fed  by  springs,  and 
in  these  springs  the  trout  survive  through  the  heats 
of  summer.  This  brook  is  dammed  near  the  spot 
where  it  enters  the  farm,  with  a  slight  hank  of  earth 
and  stone.  No  effort  has  been  made  to  accumulate 


water  in  a  reservoir,  though  it  could  be  done  at  a 
small  expense.  The  brook  rises  in  a  swamp  a  mile 
or  two  above,  and  the  basin  embraces  several 
thousand  acres,  which  would  collect  a  large  supply 
of  water,  if  it  was  husbanded.  Only  a  part  of  the 
natural  flow  of  the  water  has  been  turned  out  of 
its  channel.  The  irrigating  ditches,  of  which  there 
are  several  taken  from  the  main  stream,  are  small 
and  narrow,  and  have  a  very  slight  fall.  They  could 
be  made  very  rapidly  with  a  plow  and  ox-shovel. 
The  forty  acres  put  under  water  slopes  gently  to 
the  south  and  east.  The  water  is  taken  out  of 
these  irrigating  ditches  in  slight  rills,  and  passed 
over  the  meadow  as  evenly  as  possible.  Any  sur¬ 
plus  water  falls  into  the  ditch  below,  or  is  re¬ 
turned  to  the  brook.  The  distance  for  which  the 
water  is  diverted  from  its  natural  channel  is  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  water  is  kept  flow¬ 
ing  summer  and  winter,  and  the  winter  flowage 
carries  quite  as  much  fertilizing  matter  as  that  of 
summer,  and  perhaps  more.  The  refuse  vegetable 
matter,  gathered  in  the  swamp  above,  floating 
leaves,  wash  of  roads  and  brook  channel,  is  carried 
down  to  these  meadows.  The  water  is  often  dis¬ 
colored  in  heavy  rains,  and  even  that  which  seems 
to  be  pure,  carries  more  or  less  sediment  with  it. 
The  liquid  manure  may  be  very  thin,  but  the  fact 
is  well  established  that,  wherever  water  runs  over 
a  well-drained  soil,  grass  springs  up  in  greater 
luxuriance.  The  purest  spring  water  makes  grass 
wherever  it  flows.  While  Solomon  Wise  sleeps,  in 
summer  and  winter,  this  brook  is  making  money 
for  him,  as  it  did  for  his  father.  The  only  expense 
to  him  is  the  slight  labor  of  keeping  the  ditches 
clear,  and  of  regulating  the  flow  of  the  water.  The 
soil  is  a  gravelly  loam,  and  slopes  so  much  that 
there  is  little  chance  of  stagnant  water.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Wise,  the  crop  of  grass  is  doubled 
by  the  irrigation  alone. 

There  are  several  advantages  of  this  system  of 
irrigation  besides  the  large  increase  of  the  grass 
crop.  All  these  forty  acres  of  meadow  can  be  kept 
perpetually  in  grass,  which  is  probably  the  most 
profitable  crop  upon  the  farms  of  New  England. 
There  need  be  no  more  plowing,  no  more  tillage 
crops  upon  these  acres.  The  sod  may  thicken  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  produce  that  best  of 
all  forage,  a  thick,  fine  hay,  made  from  a  mixture 
of  grasses  grown  upon  an  old  sod.  Then  top¬ 
dressing,  when  it  is  applied,  can  be  turned  to  the 
best  advantage.  The  manure  is  carried  down  imme¬ 
diately  to  the  roots  of  grasses  by  the  large  supply 
of  water  upon  the  surface.  There  is  no  loss  from 
evaporation.  The  soil  is  kept  up  to  a  production 
of  nearly  two  tons  of  hay  to  the  acre,  without  any 
top-dressing.  Upon  this  the  calculation  is  based 
of  the  value  of  irrigation  upon  this  farm.  We 
suppose  the  natural  production  of  the  land  to  be 
not  over  a  ton  to  the  acre.  A  ton  to  the  acre  would 
be  a  fair  estimate  of  the  hay  made  by  the  irrigation. 
Hay  sells  in  the  neighboring  city  markets  at  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  depending  some¬ 
what  on  the  season,  and  the  quality.  If  we  call 
the  hay  ten  dollars  a  ton  standing,  it  would  give 
$400  as  the  annual  dividend  declared  by  the  brook. 
The  investment  is  about  as  secure  as  Government 
bonds,  which  pay  4  per  cent  nearly.  The  income 
is  about  the  same  as  $10,000  in  United  States  Stocks. 
Not  every  farm  has  the  facilities  of  this  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  but  many  have  small  streams  running  to  waste 
that  might  be  utilized  at  small  expense,  and  made 
to  pay  good  dividends.  Let  us  look  after  them. 

Ilookerlown.  Ct.,  I  Yours  to  command, 

Nov.  1, 1880.  j  Timothy  Bunker,  Esq. 


Accumulation  of  Manure  in  Stables.— 

A  large  mass  of  dung,  unless  frozen  or  kept  near 
the  freeeing  point,  will  undergo  decomposition, 
and  gives  off,  besides  steam,  ammonia,  and  other 
gases.  These  tend  to  soften  and  injure  the  hoofs 
of  animals,  and  especially  horses,  that  may  be  forced 
to  stand  continuously  upon  the  accumulation  of 
dung.  These  gases  cause  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
and  injure  the  general  health,  interfere  with  the 
digestion,  and  reduce  the  vigor  of  the  animal. 
There  should  be  no  mass  of  manure  in  any  stable 
where  horses  are  kept.  A  clean  floor  and  pure  air 
are  requisites  for  the  best  health  of  the  animals. 


The  Rib-Grass,  or  English  Plantain, 

Among  the  plants  recently  sent  in  for  naming  and 
information  upon  its  fodder  value  is  the  Rib-grass 
( Plantago  lanceolata).  The  letter  accompanying  the 
plants  stated,  the  “newcomer  must  have  been 
introduced  in  the  clover  seed,  as  it  first  appeared 
upon  the  farm  in  the  clover  field.”  This  is  prob¬ 
ably  true,  as  this  weed  is  most  commonly  carried 
into  the  newer  settled  portions  of  our  country  in 
clover  seed.  The  seed  of  the  Rib-grass  and  Clover 
are  so  nearly  alike  in  size  and  color  that  their  sep¬ 
aration  is  effected  with  difficulty,  and  the  presence 
of  the  weed  seed  is  not  noticed  without  more  than 
ordinary  inspection.  By  the  aid  of  a  hand-lens  or 
pocket  magnifier,  the  differences  are  shown  at  once. 


RIB-GRASS,  OB  ENGLISH  PLANTAIN. 


The  Clover  6eed  is  in  shape  much  like  a  small  bean, 
and  alike  on  both  sides,  while  the  Rib-grass  seed  is 
convex  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other. 
The  differences  are  shown  in  the  seeds  in  the  up¬ 
per  part  of  the  engraving,  those  on  the  right  being 
those  of  the  common  Red  Clover,  with  one  seed 
considerably  enlarged,  and  on  the  left  those  of 
the  Rib-grass.  The  Rib-grass  belongs  to  the  same 
genus  as  the  Common  Plantain,  so  frequently  found 
about  our  door-yards,  but  differs  from  it  in  growing 
to  a  greater  hight,  the  leaves  being  long  and  slen¬ 
der,  and  the  long  flower  stalk  bearing  a  compar¬ 
atively  short  spike  or  head  of  inconspicuous  flowers. 

The  engraving  is  a  much  reduced  one  of  a  Rib- 
grass  plant  with  its  strong  perennial  root,  and  will 
be  quickly  recognized  by  many  farmers,  especially 
in  the  older  parts  of  our  country.  This  Rib-grass 
cannot  be  classed  among  the  worst  of  weeds ;  in 
fact,  it  has  been  frequently  sown  for  pasturage ; 
it  is  eaten  by  nearly  all  kinds  of  farm  stock, 
especially  sheep.  It  is  so  inferior  in  quality  and 
productiveness  to  many  other  forage  plants,  that  its 
chief  harm  is  in  occupying  the  soil  to  the  exclusion 
of  better  plants.  Great  care  should  be  taken  to 
sow  only  pure  seed — inspect  all  clover  and  other 
seed  coming  from  older  parts  of  the  country. 
The  plants  may  be  choked  out  by  a  heavy  growth 
of  clover  and  other  valuable  crops. 
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A  Country  House,  Costing  $2,200. 

BY  8.  B.  KEED.  ARCHITECT. 

These  plana  are  prepared  for  a  convenient  and 
comfortable  dwelling,  especially  adapted  to  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  farmers . Exterior  (fig.  1).— 


The  front  has  a  breadth  of  38i  feet.  The  founda¬ 
tions  show  two  feet  above  the  ground.  An  addi¬ 
tional  elevation  of  the  whole  building  can  be  given 
by  raising  the  ground  a  foot  or  more  immediately 
surrounding  the  buildiug.  The  outlines  and  pro¬ 
jections  are  sufficiently  diversified  and  angular  to 
comport  with  rural  surroundings.  The  details  of 
the  exterior  finish  are  simple  in  design,  and  in  all 
cases  arranged  to  serve  some  practical  purpose. 

- Cellar. — For  want  of  space  the  cellar  plans 

are  omitted.  Provision  is  made  in  the  estimate, 
however,  for  a  cellar  extending  under  the  entire 
building,  with  stone  walls  six  and  a  half  feet  high, 
and  having  five  small  windows,  an  outside  entrance, 

and  stairs  leading  to  the  work-room  above . 

B’irst  Story  (fig.  2). — Hight  of  ceiling  in  main 
house,  ten  feet ;  in  wing,  eight  feet  eight  inches. 
A  hall,  parlor,  living-room,  bedroom,  work-room, 
pantry  and  three  closets,  are  embraced  in  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  this  story.  The  front  entrance  is  from  a 
pleasant  piazza  to  the  main  hall,  and  from  it  each 
of  the  principal  apartments  of  the  first  story  are 
entered.  This  hall  also  contains  the  main  flight  of 


stairs  leading  to  the  second  story.  The  space  under 
the  stairs  is  left  open  far  enough  to  allow  for  a 


passage  to  the  bedroom.  The  Parlor  is  of  fair  size, 
well  lighted,  and  contains  a  marble  mantel.  The 
Living-room  is  the  most  spacious  apartment  in  the 
house,  intended  as  the  common  gathering  place  of 
the  family.  Its  interior  arrangement  is  partially 
shown  in  figure  4,  where  views  of  one  side  and  both 

of  its  ends  are 
given.  The  side 
not  shown  has 
doors  openingfrom 
the  rear  piazza  and 
pantry,  with  a  win¬ 
dow  between  giv¬ 
ing  views  to  the 
rear.  A  large  range, 
with  elevated  oven, 
is  set  in  the  fire¬ 
place,  with  a  shelf 
above.  The  space 
between  the  chim¬ 
ney  and  end  wall 
at  the  right,  is 
filled  out  flush  with 
the  face  of  the 
chimney  breast, 
and  furnished  with 
a  fuel  box  below, 
and  shelving  with 
glass  doors  above. 
The  fuel-box  has 
capacity  for  a  bar¬ 
rel  of  coal,  and  is 
hung  to  balance 
weights,  and  oper¬ 
ates  as  a  dumb¬ 
waiter,  filled  in  the 
cellar  and  runs  up 
to  where  its  contents  may  be  easily  reached, 
and  passed  to  the  range  as  required.  An  opening 
is  made  through  the  hearth  beneath  the  range, 
through  which  all  the  ashes  fall  into  an  ash 
pit,  formed  in  the  foundation  of  the  chimney.  By 
these  arrangements  it  will  be  seen  much  of  the 


Fig.  4.  — INTERIOR  OF  THE  LIVING-ROOM. 


heavy  work  is  saved  and  the  scattering  of  coal 
dust  and  ashes  prevented.  A  ventilating  register 
is  placed  in  the  chimney  above  the  range,  near  the 
ceiling,  to  draw  off  the  heated  air  and  steam  con¬ 
stantly  arising  from  the  range  when  in  use.  At  the 
right-hand  end  of  the  room  are  two  windows  giv¬ 
ing  views  to  the  side.  Between  these  windows  an 
ironing  board  is  placed,  and  being  hung  with  hinges, 
may  he  let  down  so  as  to  occupy  but  little  space 
when  not  in  use.  Above  the  latter  a  clock  and 
lamp  shelf  is  placed  on  small  brackets  of  scroll 
work.  The  right-hand  door  opens  tothe  parlor  or 
sitting-room  ;  the  one  next  to  it  leads  to  the  main 
hall,  and  the  third  in  the  center  of  the  left-hand 
end  opens  to  the  work-room.  The  Work-room  is 
designed  as  a  sort  of  kitchen,  where  the  coarsest 
work  is  done.  It  has  two  windows,  and  doors 
opening  from  the  outside,  a  stoop,  pantry,  kitchen, 
and  stairs  from  the  cellar  and  the  second  story. 
This  work-room  contains  a  pump,  sink,  and  three 
stationary  wash  tubs.  The  Bedroom  is  pleasantly 
situated  with  outlooks  tothe  front,  and  is  sufficiently 
removed  from  the  routine  and  noise  of  the  general 
housework  to  insure  its  being  quiet  at  all  times. 
A  person  having  tnauy  official  or  professional  calls, 
requiring  an  office,  might  appropriate  this  room  to 
that  purpose,  by  simply  changing  one  of  the  win¬ 
dows  to  a  door  or  outside  entrance.  The  Pantry  is 
of  good  dimensions,  and  conveniently  arranged  as 
shown  in  figure  5.  It  is  entered  from  the  dining¬ 
room  and  work-room,  and  is  lighted  by  a  full- 
sized  window.  A  wide  plank  extends  around  three 


Fig.  1. — FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE  HOUSE. 


of  its  fides,  as  a  work-shelf,  with  a  wash-tray  in¬ 
serted  opposite  the  window.  The  space  under 
this  shelf  is  occupied  by  closets  and  drawers  on 
two  sides,  the  balance  being  left  open  for  barrels, 
etc.  Above  are  shelves,  placed  at  convenient  dis¬ 
tance  from  each  other,,  and  inclosed  on  one  side 

with  sash  doors _ Second  Story  (fig.  3)  — 

Hight  of  ceilings  in  main  part,  eight  feet ,  and  in 
the  wing,  4  to  8  feet.  There  are  five  sleeping  apart¬ 
ments,  five  closets,  a  bath-room,  and  two  small 
halls  in  this  story.  The  platform  near  the  head  of 
the  main  stairs  is  on  a  level  with  the  wing  floor. 


The  stairs  to  the  attic  ore  placed  over  the  main 

flight . The  following  Estimate  indicates  the 

character  of  the  work,  and  the  cost  of  materials  : 


SO  yards  Excavation,  at  25c.  per  yard. . $  20  00 

1.350  feet  Stone  Work  (complete)  at  8c.  per  foot .  It'S  00 

4,000  Brick  in  chimneys  (complete)  at  $12  per  M .  48  00 

850  yards  Plastering  (complete)at  25c.  per  yard .  212  50 

6,500  ft.  Timber,  at  $15  per  M .  . .  97  50 

Sills  4x8  in.  170  ft.  long. 

Girders  4x8  in.  07  ft.  long. 

6  Posts  4x7  in.  21  ft.  long. 

S  Posts  4x6  in.  13  ft.  long. 

Ties  4x6  in.  275  ft.  long. 

Plates  4x6  in.  100  ft.  long. 

V’nda Timb’rs 3x8  in.  200  ft.  l’g. 

150  Joists,  3x4x13  at  15c.  eacli 


Ridges  3x8  in.  51  ft.  long. 

SO  B earns  3x8  in.  22  ft.  long. 
26  Beams  3x8  in.  17  It.  long. 
16  Beams  3x7  in.  22  ft.  long. 
34  Rafters  3x5  in.  is  fr.  long. 
18  Rafters  3x5  in.  20 1't.  long. 

22  50 


300  Wall  Strips,  2x4x13  at  12c.  each  .  36  00 

186  Siding,  at  28c.  eacli .  52  08 

Cornice  materials . . . 

500  Shingling  Lath,  at  6c.  each  . 

78  hunches  Shingles,  at  $1.25  each . 

250  ft.  Tin.  Va’leys,  Gutters  and  leadt-i-B,  at  8c.  per  ft. 
n o-  finsidpM  in.  wirlp;.  fit.  p.ar.h. 


80  00 
80  00 
97  50 
20  00 
89  32 
12  00 


319  Flooring  (inside),  9!4  in.  wide,  at  28c.  eacli. . 

80  Flooring  (outside),  414  in.  wide,  at  15c.  each _ _ 

5  Cellar  Windows,  at  $3  eacli  complete .  15  00 

24  plain  Windows,  at  $7  each  complete .  168  1)0 

Veranda  finish,  $60;  Stairs.  $60;  Mantels,  $50..  .  170  00 

23  Doors  (complete)  at  $8  each . . . . .  22J  00 

Closet,  finish.  $50;  Plumbing,  $150 ;  Painting,  $153, 350  00 

Carpenters'  labor,  not  Included  above .  300  00 

Carting,  $30;  Incidentals,  $67.60  .  97  60 

Total . . . . . $2,200  00 


Shade  Trees  for  School-Houses.— Not  one 
in  teu  of  our  country  school-houses  is  shaded  by  a 
single  tree.  Indeed,  a  school-house  may  usually  be 
recognized  by  its  bleak  appearance,  and  the  entire 
lack  of  shrubs  and  flowers  about  the  grounds. 
If  bought,  the  trees  would  cost  only  a  small 


Fig.  5.— -ARRANGEMENT  OF  THE  FANTBY. 


amount,  but  in  most  cases  there  need  be  no  outlay 
of  money,  as  native  trees  may  be  had  for  the  dig¬ 
ging.  It  would  be  easy  for  a  teacher  to  have  a 
tree-planting  “  bee  ”  on  a  Saturday,  when  the  older 
boys  would  gladly  volunteer  to  perform  a  task 
which  would  add  greatly  to  the  cheerful  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  school-house  and  its  surroundings. 
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The  Southdown  Ram,  “Stalwart.” 

■fhe  accompanying  portrait  is  of  "Stalwart,” 
an  excellent  Southdown  ram,  bred  by  Henry  Webb, 
Esq.,  of  Streetley  Hall,  Cambridgeshire,  England, 
and  imported  by  Mr.  Samuel  J.  Sharpless,  of  Phila¬ 
delphia,  to  lead  the  flock  at  “Lenape  Farm,”  Mr. 
Sharpless’  country 
seat,  in  Chester  Coun¬ 
ty,  a  few  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  This 
flock  consists  of  forty 
breeding  ewes  and 
their  natural  increase. 

It  is,  we  believe,  pre¬ 
eminently  a  Webb 
flock,  the  progenitors 
of  it  having  been  bred 
from  rams  imported 
from  the  late  Jonas 
Webb  of  Babraham, 
the  father  of  the 
breeder  of  “Stal¬ 
wart.”  They  are  ex¬ 
cellent  sheep,  of  great 
substance,  well  wool- 
ed,  and  of  good  con¬ 
stitution.  We  are  glad 
to  learn  from  Mr. 

Sharpless  that  there 
has  been  an  unusual 
demand  for  rams.  Our 
readers  knows  our 
high  opinion  of  the 
breed.  It  exhibits 
ovine  proportions  in 
extraord  inary  perfec¬ 
tion,  and  where  qual¬ 
ity  of  mutton  rather  than  simple  weight  is  an  object, 
no  breed  is  more  attractive  to  the  general  sheep- 
raiser.  The  animals  are  well-formed,  economical 
feeders  and  mutton-producers,  making  excellent 
early  lambs,  and  yielding  fair  fleeces  of  medium 
wool.  The  Southdowns  have  not  black,  but  brown¬ 
ish  gray  faces  and  legs,  which  are  bare  to  the  knees 
and  hocks.  They  are  very  small-boned,  with  little 
offal,  broad  in  the  best  parts,  rump,  and  hams,  loin 
and  back ;  low  in  the  twist ;  deep  in  the  brisket ; 
square  and  level  throughout.  In  fact,  as  blocky 
as  a  Shorthorn,  and  a 
most  beautiful  and 
useful  breed,  the  mut¬ 
ton  uniformly  bring¬ 
ing  the  highest  price 
in  market.  It  is  not 
a  mere  matter  of  fan¬ 
cy  which  leads  buy¬ 
ers  to  prefer  South- 
down  mutton.  It  is 
juicier,  higher  flavor¬ 
ed,  more  like  beef, 
and  yet  having  a  full, 
rich  mutton  flavor, 
free  from  woolliness, 
and  the  meat  is  veined 
and  marbled  with  fat. 

There  is  a  greater 
proportion  of  lean  to 
fat  in  well-fatted  ani¬ 
mals  than  in  most 
other  breeds.  The 
favor  in  which  this 
breed  is  held  is  no¬ 
ticeable  from  the  fact 
that  the  gray  pates 
and  legs  are  always 
ieft  upon  the  carcass¬ 
es  when  dressed  for 
market  and  hanging 
inthebutchers’  stalls, 
so  that  connoisseurs  may  recognize  their  favorite 
breed.  Mutton  of  the  closely  allied  breeds  Shrop¬ 
shire  and  Hampshiredowns  is  generally  passed  oil 
for  Southdown  in  the  market,  but  the  legs  and 
faces  of  these  breeds  arc  of  a  much  darker  color. 


Variations  In  Indian  Corn.— The  leading 
grain  crops  present  excellent  illustrations  of  the 


modifying  influence  of  climate;  but  none  better 
than  the  Indian  Corn.  This  plant  has  a  wide  geo¬ 
graphical  range,  and  the  time  for  reaping  the  crop 
varies  greatly.  In  its  extreme  northern  range  in 
North  America,  but  two  to  two  and  a  half  months 
are  required  for  its  development,  while  at  the  South 
as  many  as  six  months  are  required.  Heller  says 


the  time  of  reaping  varies  from  “  seven  months  to 
6ix  weeks.”  Aside  from  the  period  of  growth, 
the  appearance  of  the  crop  varies  greatly  ;  only  the 
small  varieties  are  grown  at  the  North,  while  in  the 
warm  climate  of  the  South  the  stalks  are  large, 
tall,  and  “  the  ears  frequently  higher  than  a  man 
can  reach.”  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
in  a  collection  of  corn,  made  by  Professor  Miles  to 
illustrate  the  varieties  produced  by  climate,  is  the 
relative  size  of  the  cob.  “  At  the  North,  the  cob,  as 
a  rule,  is  larger  in  proportion  than  in  the  southern 


varieties,  or  in  apparently  the  same  varieties  grown 
in  the  Middle  States.  At  the  North,  the  flint  varie¬ 
ties  are  exclusively  grown,  while  at  the  South  they 
are  entirely  replaced  by  the  dent  varieties.  The 
smallest,  well-developed  ear  in  the  collection  weighs 
but  half  an  ounce,  while  the  largest  ear  turns  the 
scale  at  one  pound  and  eight  and  a  half  ounces.” 
This  is  a  wide  range  in  the  size  of  ears  of  corn. 


The  Eland  or  Impoofo. 

The  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  have 
applied  the  name  Impoofo  to  a  large  animal  of  the 
Antelope  group  of  ruminants,  found  a  native  in 
that  region.  It  is  also  called  Eland,  and  is  most 
commonly  known  by  that  name  in  the  various 
countries  to  which 
the  Orcos  eanna  has 
been  exported.  The 
Eland  is  the  largest 
of  the  South  African 
antelopes,  an  adult 
bull  measuring  near¬ 
ly  six  feet  in  highf  at 
the  shoulders,  with 
a  length  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the 
nose  to  the  base  of 
the  tail.  In  weight 
the  Eland  ranges 
from  seven  to  ten 
hundred  pounds. 
The  general  color 
upon  the  back  and 
sides  is  a  grayish  yel¬ 
low,  with  purplish 
shades  shining 
through.  The  lower 
parts  are  cream  col¬ 
ored,  while  the  face 
is  brownish  red  with 
a  white  chin,  and  a 
slight  brownish 
mane.  The  tail  is 
brownish  red,  and 
the  dewlap  yellow¬ 
ish  brown  pencilled 
with  brownish  red.  The  horns  are  nearly  three 
feet  long  and  slope  slightly  back  from  the  crown, 
thick  at  the  base,  near  which  they  take  two 
spiral  turns.  The  female  is  much  more  delicate 
and  elegant  in  figure  than  the  male,  and  is  of  a  pale 
sienna  color.  When  young  and  not  over-fed  the 
Eland  is  not  easily  overtaken  by  the  Cape  horse. 
The  flesh  is  peculiarly  excellent  and  is  highly  ap¬ 
preciated  in  South  Africa  where  the  flesh  of  most 
animals  is  tough.  The  hide  is  much  prized  for 
leather.  Like  other  antelopes  the  Eland  seems 
to  get  along  without 
water,  frequenting 
the  desert  localities 
in  herds  of  a  hundred 
or  more,  far  from 
rivers  and  streams, 
and  live  there  for 
months  without 
drinking.  The  Eland 
has  been  introduced 
into  England,  where 
it  is  grown  to  some 
extent.  The  first  one 
killed  for  the  table 
was  in  1859— a  five- 
year  old,  weighing 
1,176  pounds,  and 
was  described  as 
“huge  as  a  Short¬ 
horn,  but  with  bones 
not  half  the  size.” 
The  texture  of  the 
meat  resembles  beef, 
with  a  venison  flavor, 
and  possesses  a  fine¬ 
ness  and  delicacy 
that  places  it  high  in 
the  list  of  nutritious 
foods.  With  us  the 
Eland  is  only  a  zo¬ 
ological  curiosity,  but 
in  its  native  home  it  is  a  handsome  wild  animal 
of  no  small  importance  as  a  source  of  food.  There 
is  a  striped  variety  of  the  Eland,  but  it  is  rare. 
The  skins  of  these  animals  are  considered  trophies 
of  cuecess  among  the  hunters,  and  therefore  held 
in  high  esteem  by  them.  The  engraving  is  made 
from  a  copyrighted,  instantaneous  photograph,  sent 
us  by  Messrs.  SchrCiber  &  Sons,  of  Philadelphia, 
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Among  the  Earners—  No.  59. 

BY  ONE  OF  THEM. 

About  “  Rockeries  ”  or  “Rockwork.” 

There  is  something  distressing  to  me  about  what 
are  called  “rockeries”  or  “rockwork.”  I  mean 
those  heaps  of  stone,  and  the  sham  grottoes  which 
are  so  much  admired  by  some.  They  either  look 
like  stone  piles  which  have  been  “  tidied  up”  a  lit- 


Fig.  1. — FOUNDATION  OF  ROCKWORK. 


tie,  and  made  to  support  some  trailing  vines, 
bunches  of  houseleek,  or  stone-crop— or  they  look 
like  a  great  effort  to  do  something  which  turns  out 
a  lamentable  failure.  I  have  seen  now  and  then  an 
artificial  bit  of  rockwork  in  a  corner,  well  filled  in 
with  earth,  half  covered  with  creepers,  and  shaded 
by  some  overhanging  tree,  where  ferns  and  other 
shade-loving  plants  seemed  to  enjoy  the  moist  cool 
stones  and  their  retired  life,  which  I  rather  liked 
A  Rockwork  Well-curb. 

Our  old  6tone  house  and  its  surroundings  are  so 
rustic,  that  when  we  replaced  the  ancient  well- 
sweep  with  a  modem  pump  several  years  ago,  there 
seemed  something  incongruous  about  it.  We  had 
one  pump  in  the  house  drawing  water  through  a 
pipe  80  feet  long,  but  raising  it  only  12,  which  was 
really  all  the  pump  wc  needed,  except  when  we 
wanted  to  use  the  garden  hose.  So  as  the  platform 
needed  renewing,  and  we  found  that  the  upper 
stones  of  the  well  had  been  disarranged  by  the 
frost,  we  determined  upon  a  change,  and  a  return 
to  first  principles.  The  well  is  only  about  ten  feet 
deep,  and  is  several  feet  back  from  the  bank  which 
drops  off  suddenly  towards  the  meadow.  I  dug 
out  the  ground  around  the  well,  had  the  top  stoned 
up  to  the  level  of  the  ground,  laid  in  cement,  and  a 
grouting  of  cement  aDd  broken  stones  filled  in  all 
around,  making  this  upper  part  of  the  stoning  of 
the  well  a  solid  wall,  compact  as  one  stone,  two  ft. 
wide  and  high.  This  foundation  is  shown  in  figure 
1,  which  is  a  perpeudicular  section  of  the  well. 


Fig.  2. — VIEW  OF  CURB  LOOKING  DOWN. 


For  the  curb  proper  we  used  angular  stones  of  all 
sizes,  the  largest  as  big  as  a  man  could  conveniently 
handle,  and  laid  them  up  with  some  pains  not  to 
make  a  uniform  wall,  filling  every  crevice  with  ce¬ 
ment,  and  making  niches,  for  pots  of  flowers,  and 


fiat  projecting  stones  for  the  same  purpose,  to  hold 
the  pots.  The  curb  was  drawn  in  towards  the  top, 
and  at  the  hight  of  2i  feet  was  finished  in  a  flat 
surface,  no  where  less  than  six  inches  wide,  and 
every  seam  “  pointed,”  as  seen  in  figure  2,  which  is 
a  view  looking  perpendicularly  downward. 

To  provide  a  place  to  stand  when  drawing  the 
water,  to  set  the  water-pail,  and  a  spout,  two  flat 
stones  were  laid  a  little  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  semi-circular  places  left  as  the  wall 
was  built.  At  the  proper  hight  for  the  spout,  a  hewed 
stone  was  laid  in.  When  the  cement  had  set,  a 
stone-chisel  dressed  the  standing  and  the  pail 
places.  This  dressed  stone  appears  in  strong  con¬ 
trast  to  the  rough  work  all  around,  and  shows  evi¬ 
dence  of  design  in  the  whole.  (See  figure  3.)  In 
the  flat  stone  supporting  the  pail  we  chiseled  a 
basin  smaller  than  the  pail,  so  that  it  stands  firm¬ 
ly.  It  holds  aDout  two  quarts  of  water,  and  hens, 
chickens,  dogs,  and  cats,  come  constantly  to  drink. 

In  its  summer  dress  the  well-curb — we  call  it  the 
old  well-curb  now,  looks  very  well.  It  is  a  place 
where  stand  a  number  of  house-plants,  which  re¬ 
main  in  the  tubs  or  pots  all  summer,  such  as  century 
plants,  cactuses,  oxalis,  the  little  striped  tradescan- 
tia,  and  other  such-like  things.  English  ivy  has 
been  planted  all  around,  and  so  has  the  little  pale- 
green  sedum,  commonly  called  stone-crop.  The  ivy 
is  protected  at  the  roots,  so  that  in  a  severe  winter 
it  dies  down,  but  the  shoots  clamber  up  to  the  very 
edge  before  midsummer,  and  the  dark -green  leaves 
contrast  beautifully  with  the  bright  yellowish- 


Fig.  3.— SHOWING  STANDING  PLACE  IN  CURB. 


green  of  the  stone-crop.  Besides,  there  is  on  one 
side  a  bed  of  gay  bedding  plants  :  horseshoe  gera¬ 
niums,  asters,  and  marigolds;  on  the  shady  side  a 
bed  of  ferns,  and  on  the  side  of  the  spout,  which  is 
south,  a  bed  of  roses  receives  all  the  overflow  of 
the  well,  as  also  many  a  bucketful  of  water  which 
is  drawn  on  purpose  to  dash  over  it. 

The  Old  Well-sweep. 

When  a  well-sweep  and  bucket  at  a  well,  12  to  20 
feet  deep  are  properly  balanced,  and  well  set  and 
arranged,  which  it  is  easy  to  do,  they  form,  in  my 
opinion,  the  best  water  drawing  apparatus  that 
has  ever  been  devised.  The  bucket  in  our  well  is 
so  balauced  that  a  child  of  eight  years  can  draw  a 
bucket  of  water,  and  a  grown  person  can  draw 
water  easily  with  one  hand— and  very  rapidly.  The 
post  or  crotch  is  of  red  cedar,  which  is  lasting, 
and  has  a  rustic  look.  The  sweep  is  of  chestnut, 
which  dries  very  light,  is  stiff,  runs  straight,  and 
stands  the  weather  a  long  time  without  paint ;  and 
the  pole  is  of  pine — yellow  pine  is  best,  but  itmust 
be  w  ell  seasoned,  or  it  will  be  pitchy  in  hot  weath¬ 
er  for  some  time.  White  oak  or  ash  are  both  good 
if  free  from  knots,  straight,  and  straight-grained. 
The  sweep  and  the  stone-curb  are  shown  in  fig.  4. 

On  a  still  summer  night  we  can  hear  the  rattle  and 
clatter  of  chain  pumps,  the  squeak  of  the  patent 
rig,  with  the  self-filling  and  dumping  bucket,  in  dif¬ 
ferent  directions,  and  we  look  with  dread  upon  the 
modern  patent  well-curb— and  the  more  we  know 
about  them ,  the  better  we  are  pleased  with  our  si¬ 
lent,  picturesque,  old-fashioned,  efficient  well- 
sweep,  with  its  rockwork  curb — beautiful  even  in 
winter,  and  always  attractive  from  its  cleanliness, 
and  the  absolute  exclusion  of  snakes,  mice,  and 
toads,  which  we  used  to  fish  up  dead,  and  alive. 


An  Adjustable  Saw-buck. 

Those  of  us  who  run  small  farms  near  the  city 
change  “help”  too  often  for  our  own  good  But 
we  may  pick  up  a  good  many  good  ideas  from  the 
ways  men  of  different  nationalities  have  of  doing 
things.  A  Danish  man,  while  working  for  us,  made 


Fig.  4. — THE  OLD  WELL-SWEEP. 


a  pair  of  saw-bucks,  to  be  used  singly  or  together, 
thus  adapted  to  sticks  of  any  length.  They  have 
been  in  use  for  several  years,  and  are  very  simply 
made,  see  figure  5.  Two  forked  apple  tree  limbs 
were  taken,  and  a  two-inch  hole  bored  at  the  proper 
angle  through  each  ;  then  sticks  were  thrust  through 
from  the  lower  side,  each  one  with  its  mate  form¬ 
ing  a  tripod,  that  always  rests  firmly  upon  the 
ground,  while  the  upper  end  is  a  crotch  to  hold 
the  wood.  Both  of  these  tripods  together  form  an 
adjustable  saw-buck  which  we  find  very  convenient 
for  cutting  up  stove  wood,  or  for  holding  lumber 
and  timber  of  any  kind  that  we  wish  to  saw. 


The  Reaper  in  the  Eield. 

If  we  were  all  artists  and  were  seeking  the 
picturesque,  then  ruins  iu  all  their  stages  would  be 
in  order  everywhere.  The  old  tumbled  down  mill 
makes  a  fine  subject  for  the  painter,  but  it  does  not 
help  to  make  our  bread.  A  country  may  grow  rich 
in  subjects  for  the  sketch  book,  and  at  the  same 
time  be  a  poor  place  for  people  to  live.  Ruins  are 
expensive  luxuries  wherever  they  are  found  ;  but 
none  more  so  than  those  that  exist  on  many  farms. 
The  farmer  that  leaves  his  reaper  in  the  field  for 
the  winter,  with  its  four  reel  arms  extended  to  the 
four  winds  of  heaven,  is  doing  something  for  the 
picturesque  ;  is  furnishing  an  object,  which,  when 
the  snows  of  winter  come,  cannot  but  strike  the 
eye  of  every  passer-by.  With  practical  persons 
the  question,  “Does  it  pay  ?”  comes  boldly  to  the 
front.  If  the  machine  costs  $140,  it  will  perhaps 
last  five  years  with  such  treatment,  or  cost  about 
$36  a  year,  while  if  carefully  housed,  it  will  last  at 
least  twice  as  long,  and  reckoning  interest  at  6  per 
cent,  the  yearly  cost  would  be  $22,  or  an  expense 
of  $14,  for  the  sake  of  the  rustic  scenery,  not  to 


Fig.  5. — AN  ADJUSTABLE  SAW-BUCK. 


mention  the  greater  expense  to  run  a  rusty,  warped, 
and  decaying  machine,  than  one  in  good  trim.  But 
it  maybe  said,  “It  costs  to  build  shelter,”  and  so  it 
does  ;  but  $14  is  the  interest  on  $234,  and  with  the 
loss  on  the  plows,  drills,  cultivators,  carts,  and 
other  farm  implements,  a  good  tool  house  could  be 
built,  and  more  than  half  of  the  present  loss  from 
exposure  be  money  put  into  the  pocket,  besides  the 
appearance  of  the  premises  will  be  greatly  improved. 
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Culverts  under  Roadways. 

Culverts  are  arched  passages  for  water  under  a 
‘roadway.  Figure  1  is  a  bridge,  though  a  very  small 
one.  Timbers  are  laid  from  one  pier  to  the  other, 
and  planks  are  spiked  upon  them  and  cover  the 
ends.  The  piers  may  be  laid  up  of  the  roughest 
stone,  and  in  the  rudest  way,  or  of  nicely  faced  and 
angled  stone,  as  shown  in  the  engraving.  This  is 
■the  simplest  and  easiest  way  a  brook  can  be  taken 
under  a  road  ;  but  the  planks  rot  and  the  timbers 
give  out.  There  is  danger  of  horses  stepping 
through,  and  there  is  every  now  and  then  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  new  planks  or  timbers.  Culverts  are  much 
better  for  all  small  streams,  and  last  indefinitely,  if 
well  made.  The  simplest  form  is  really  about  as 
much  a  bridge  as  a  culvert ;  see  figure  2.  The  same 
simple  piers  are  spanned  by  rough,  more  or  less 
flat  stones,  long  enough  to  reach  solidly  from  pier 
to  pier.  The  cracks  between  them  and  any  irregu¬ 


Fig.  1.— A  SMALL  BRIDGE. 


larities  are  levelled  off  with  broken  stones,  and  the 
roadway  carried  over  at  any  desired  hight.  When 
flat  stones,  large  enough,  cannot  be  procured  con¬ 
veniently,  concrete  culverts  may  be  easily  made. 
A  very  good  form  is  shown  in  figure  3.  Pier  walls 
:are  laid  exactly  the  width  and  half  the  hight,  of 
lime  or  flour  barrels,  or  even  sugar  hogsheads. 
Then  a  line  of  barrels  is  laid  snugly  end  to  end 
between  the  piers,  and  a  concrete  of  cement,  mor¬ 
tar,  and  gravel, 
is  spread  upon 
them  to  the 
depth  of  four  to 
six  .inches,  if 
the  cement  is 
Very  strong  and 
good,  or  to  a 
greater  depth  if 
it  is  not  so 
good.  In  laying 
Fig.  2.— a  simple  culvert.  on  the  concrete, 

it  is  well  to  go 

-along  one  6ide  first,  and  to  set  small  stones  iu  the 
floft  surface,  which  tend  both  to  keep  the  cement  in 
place  until  it  sets,  and  to  give  solidity  to  it.  This 
-protection  of  stones  is  especially  valuable  upon  the 
4op  in  case  the  covering  of  earth  or  gravel  forming 


Fig.  3. — FORM  OF  CONCRETE  CULVERT. 


the  road-bed  is  likely  to  be  worn  away.  Figure  4 
Is  a  lengthways  section  of  the  crown  of  the  arch, 
showing  how  the  shape  of  the  barrels  causes  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  depressions,  which  give  an  additional 
strength.  This  makes  an  excellent  culvert.  After 


'Fig.  4.— lengthwise  section  of  crown  of  arch. 


a  week  or  two  the  barrels  must  be  removed,  for 
should  a  freshet  occur,  the  pieces  might  break 
.away,  and  form  an  obstruction  which  might  do 


damage.  The  flatter  an  arch  the  weaker  it  is, 
and  the  material  must  be  proportionately  stronger 
or  thicker.  Figure  5  shows  a  flat  arch,  made  by 
spanning  between  the  piers  with  sticks  of  timber, 


Fig.  5. — FLAT  ARCH  MADE  ON  CURVED  FRAME  WORE, 
to  hold  a  round  log  or  other  support  of  de¬ 
sired  thickness— say  ten  inches  or  a  foot.  Round 
or  split  poles  are  sprang  over  this,  and  the  ends 
brought  into  position  by  straight  poles  nailed  or 
lashed  to  the  timbers  near  the  ends.  The  surface 
is  made  as  nearly  uniform  as  possible  as  to  curva¬ 
ture,  and  covered  with  flags  or  leaves,  so  as  to  make 
a  surface  which  will  hold  the  cement.  A  coat  of 
this  should  be  applied  at  the  outside  along  the 
piers,  and  then,  as  it  grows  stiff,  farther  and  farther 
up.  The  whole  arch  should  be  covered  with  a  coat 
two  or  three  inches  thick,  left  rough,  and  when 
this  has  hardened,  the  whole  thickness  of  concrete 
is  laid  on  as  solidly  and  compactly  as  possible.  If 
well  made,  it  will  form  a  lasting  arch.  The  tim¬ 
bers  may  be  sawed  in  two  after  a  while  and  taken 
out ;  the  log  of  course  will  fall,  and  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  under  side  will  be  no  detriment  to  the 
usefulness  of  the  structure. — Figure  6  is  a  similarly 
constructed  arch,  but  not  arched  on  the  under 


Fig.  6.— STRAIGHT-SIDED  ARCHWAY. 


side,  where  straight  sticks  are  used  in  construct¬ 
ing  a  foundation  upon  which  to  lay  the  concrete. 


Something  about  Soldering. 

Milk  pans,  pails,  and  many  other  tin  household 
utensils,  will  get  leaky  and  need  repairing.  Bits 
of  rag  and  splinters  of  wood,  etc.,  give  temporary 
amendment  in  certain  cases  ;  but  the  only  perma¬ 
nent  method  is  to  use  solder.  A  soldering  “  kit” 
consists  of  a  soldering  iron  of  copper,  weighing 
about  12  ounces;  aflat  10-inch  file,  rather  coarse  ; 
a  scraper,  and  a  3-square  file,  ground  to  three  scrap¬ 
ing  edges  for  an  inch  from  the  point.  A  bottle 
of  soldering  fluid  will  also  be  required,  and  a  little 
rosin  and  some  sal-ammoniac.  Last,  and  not  least, 
a  few  sticks  of  solder.  Directions  for  soldering: 
The  “Iron”  must  first  be  tinned,  that  is,  covered 
with  a  thin  coat  of  solder.  To  do  this,  heat  the 
Iron  somewhat  above  the  melting  point  of  solder. 
File  one  side  of  the  bevelled  portion  smooth,  and 
touch  it  immediately  with  rosin  and  soldering  fluid, 
and  then  with  solder,  and  wipe  smooth  with  a  rag. 
File  and  “  tin”  the  remaining  portion.  When  done, 
the  surface  should  be  completely  covered  with 
solder.  Another  way  is  to  heat  the  iron  nearly  to 
redness,  and  rub  it  upon  the  sal-ammoniac  with 
solder  in  contact,  when  no  filing  will  be  necessary. 
This  tinning  must  be  repeated  whenever  the  thin 
coating  of  solder  is  removed  by  over-heating  of  the 
Iron,  which  is  quite  likely  to  occur.  Now  to 
the  work.  Wherever  it  is  desired  to  attach  solder, 
the  parts  must  be  clean.  If  the  surface  is  not 
already  bright  and  clean,  it  must  be  made  so  by 
appropriate  means.  Here  the  scraper  will  generally 
be  of  use.  Having  scraped  the  surface,  apply  with  a 
6tick  some  of  the  soldering  fluid,  or,  instead  of  sol¬ 


dering  fluid,  some  rosin,  to  the  parts  to  be  sol¬ 
dered.  Meanwhile  the  iron  has  been  heating  in  the 
cock  stove  ;  not  too  hot,  for  then  the  solder  is  too 
fluid  and  you  cannot  pick  up  a  portion  with  the 
point  of  the  iron.  Take  the  iron  from  the  fire, 
wipe  with  a  rag,  or  dip  momentarily  into  a  weak 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  Touch  the  iron  to  the 
solder ;  if  the  heat  is  right,  a  small  portion  adheres, 
and  is  placed  upon  the  spot  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good.  (The  tendency  to  use  too  much  solder 
should  be  guarded  against.)  If  the  iron  is  not  hot 
enough,  warm  it  some  more.  The  iron  must  remain 
in  contact  with  the  place  where  the  solder  is  to 
stick  until  the  surrounding  parts  are  at  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  melted  solder.  With  the  above  utensils 
and  directions  almost  any  person  can  mend  a  milk 
pan  or  ordinary  utensil,  though  there  would  be 
much  of  soldering  still  to  learn.  Old  tomato  cans 
would  be  good  to  practice"  on  until  the  art  is 
acquired.  D.  S.  L.  [See  Feb.  number,  p.  67. — Ed.} 


Living  Posts  for  Wire-Fences. 

Persons  often  inquire  if  living  trees  are  not  avail 
able  as  posts  for  wire  fences.  They  certainly  may 
be  used,  but  there  is  great  objection  to  fastening 
the  wire  directly  to  the  trees.  We  give  two  en¬ 
gravings  ;  figure  1, 
showing  how  it  may 
and  ought  to  be  done, 
and  figure  2  giving 
the  result  of  fastening 
wire  or  ribbon  fencing 
directly  to  the  trees. 

The  proper  way  is  to 
nail  on  a  white  oak 
strip,  and  it  is  best  to 
use  green  wood,  for 
after  oak  becomes  well 
seasoned  and  dry,  it 
will  be  almost  impos¬ 
sible  to  drive  staples 
into  it— to  this  the  wire 
may  be  attached,  and 
no  injury  will  ordi¬ 
narily  be  done  to  the 
tree.  The  growth  of 
the  tree  may  tend  to 
deflect  the  fence  a  lit-  Fig.  1. — wire  fastened 
tie  from  the  true  line,  to  strips. 

and  in  that  case  the 

strip  may  probably  be  started  carefully  and  taken 
off  free  from  the  tree  and  nailed  on  again  where 
desired.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  saw  off  a 
portion  of  one  end  of  the  strip  and  only  shift  the 
top  or  bottom  wire.  That  would  of  course  be  de¬ 
termined  by  the  situation  and  appearance  of  the 
fence.  If  fastened  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  trees,  the 
bark  soon  closes  over 
the  wire  and  any  shift¬ 
ing  is  impossible,  with¬ 
out  cutting  into  the 
trees,  making  ugly 
wounds,  or  cutting  off 
the  wires  and  leaving 
them  in  the  trees, 
where,  years  hence, 
the  pieces  will  be  like¬ 
ly  to  be  discovered  by 
the  woodcutter,  and 
would  try  equally  his 
own  temper  and  that 
of  his  axe.  Neither  is 
it  best  to  nail  fence 
strips  directly  to  trees 
when  “living  posts” 
are  used  for  strip 
Fig.  2.— overgrown  wire.  fence.  It  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  nail  to  perpendicular  strips  attached  to  trees. 

Cure  for  a  Baulky  Horse.— We  have  cured 
incipient  baulkiness  by  persistent  gentleness,  never 
overloading,  always  starting  evenly,  and  easily, 
gradually  increasing  loads,  and  patting  and  praising 
the  animal  after  a  good  pull.  This  resulted  in  & 
complete  cure,  whether  it  would  cure  a  chronic 
case  or  not  we  cannot  say,  but  it  ia  worth  trying. 
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Cow-Barn  and  Poultry-House- 

In  Major  Alvord’s  admirable  contribution  to  the 
little  book  lately  issued  on  “  Keeping  One  Cow,” 
he  gives,  with  very  little  comment,  the  plan  of  an 
excellent  barn.  It  was  at  first  a  mere  carriage- 
house  and  horse  stable ;  then  changed,  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  chicken  house,  in  a  wing  ;  finally  it  was 
raised,  and  a  cellar  or  basement  for  roots,  cow-stall, 
store-rooms  for  bedding,  etc.,  calf-pens,  etc.,  intro¬ 


duced  under  the  main  part,  while  under  the  wing  is 
an  enclosed  shed  and  manure  pit.  The  engravings 
are  made  with  such  detail,  that  it  is  easy  to  see  the 
relations  of  things.  The  second  or  main  floor 
above  the  basement  is  chiefly  devoted  to  stor¬ 
age,  although  adapted  to  be  used  for  a  horse  and 
carriage  barn.  In  the  wing  upon  this  floor,  the 
poultry  have  their  quarters,  above  the  manure  pit. 
In  the  enclosed  shed  in  the  basement,  very  com¬ 
fortable  quarters  might  be  provided  for  a  pet  porker. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  a  plan  excellently  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  a  villager  or  surburban  resident,  who 
wants  to  keep  an  unpretentious  family  establish¬ 


sand,  if  it  were  compact  enough  not  to  cave,  would 
answer  just  as  well.  The  sides  of  the  cistern  are 
made  as  even  as  possible,  and  a  wash  of  Portland 
cement  is  applied  with  a  broom — to  the  bottom  and 
sides.  This  dries  very  rapidly,  and  four  or  five 
coatings  will  make  a  perfectly  tight  and  strong  ba¬ 
sin  to  hold  all  the  water  that  will  ever  fall  into  it. 
The  cost  of  the  cement  is  very  small,  and  the  thin 
crust,  backed  by  the  solid  subsoil,  is  just  as  good 
and  durable  as  mason  work  of  brick  or  stone. 

For  a  covering  he  used  chest¬ 
nut  timber  of  one  foot  in  di¬ 
ameter,  hewn  upon  one  side, 
upon  which  chestnut  plank 
two  inches  thick  were  laid. 
Two  leaders  conduct  the  water 
from  the  eaves  of  the  barn 
into  the  cistern.  A  man-hole 
was  left  at  the  top  large  enough 
for  the  cleaning  of  the  cistern, 
and  for  the  insertion  of  the 
pump.  The  plank  was  cover¬ 
ed  with  about  two  feet  of 
earth,  which  is  a. sufficient  pro¬ 
tection  against  frost  in  this 
latitude.  The  cistern  will  hold 
8,000  gallons  of  water,  or  more, 
and  will  furnish  an  abundant 
supply  of  water  for  stock,  and 
for  irrigation  in  ordinary  sea¬ 
sons.  The  whole  cost  for  labor, 
timber,  and  cement,  was  about 
fifteen  dollars.  Most  farms  will  furnish  the  neces¬ 
sary  labor  and  lumber,  and  the  only  money  outlay 
would  be  for  the  Portland  cement.  This  cement 
will  harden  under  water,  and  become  as  solid  as 
stone.  It  is  entirely  practicable  for  almost  any 
farmer  to  build  a  cistern  of  a  kind  which  has  been 
described,  and  to  have  a  good  supply  of  water 
for  his  cattle  during  the  winter.  Build  a  cistern. 


ment — pony  and  phaeton,  a  cow,  and  some  chick¬ 
ens  in  comfortable  quarters,  not  to  mention  the  pig. 


A  Cheap  and  Durable  Cistern. 

An  abundance  of  rain  water  for  family  use,  for 
the  barn-yard,  and  for  irrigation  in  the  garden,  is 
still  a  great  desideratum  in  our  rural  districts.  The 
great  bar  to  this  water  supply  is  the  anticipated  ex 
pense.  It  costs  money  to  excavate  and  line  the 
sides  of  a  cistern  with  brick  and  stone.  Most  farm 
houses  have  no  provision  for  washing  except  well- 
water,  drawn  with  the  bucket,  and  this  is  often 
hard,  and  the  yard  and  barn-cellar  are  without  any 
water  for  stock.  A  cistern  that  will  hold  all  the 
/ater  that  falls  upon  the  house,  or  the  bam,  is 
within  reach  of  every  thrifty  farmer,  and  will  pay 
for  itself  every  year  in  saving  labor,  and  in  the 
health  and  comfort  of  the  family,  and  in  the  care 
of  the  farm  stock.  A  neighbor  of  ours,  who  is  a 
gardener  as  well  as  a  farmer,  built  a  cistern  for  his 
greeuhouse  last  year,  and  liked  it  so  well  that  he  has 
built,  another  this  fall  for  his  barn  and  garden.  The 
first  item  ot  expense  was  the  labor  of  excavating 
on  the  south  side  of  the  bam,  where  the  frost  does 
not  penetrate  very  deep.  The  excavation  is  about 
ten  feet  deep,  ten  feet  in  diameter  at  the  bottom, 
and  twelve  feel  at  the  top.  The  soil  is  gravelly 
loam  at  the  top,  and  compact  gravel  below.  But 


A  Well,  laid  up  with  Cement  Blocks. 

Mr.  James  E.  Dean,  of  Fishkill,  sends  us  the  fol¬ 
lowing  clear  and  concise  description  of  his  well, 
and  how  he  made  it.  It  may 
be  of  use  to  many. — “As  iu 
some  other  communities,  we 
are  troubled  here  with  sand 
running  iu  with  the  water  be¬ 
tween  the  stones  and  filling 
up  our  wells,  and  we  are  often 
annoyed  by  worms,  toads,  and 
other  small  animals  getting  in 
and  fouling  the  water.  To 
shut  out  all  these,  and  also  the 
impure  surface  water,  I  pre¬ 
pared  a  mold,  figure  1,  which 
consisted  of  a  frame  with 
wooden  blocks  for  ends,  sheet-iron  sides,  but 
without  top  or  bottom.  In  this  I  made  cement  or 
concrete  blocks,  similar  in  shape  to  the  fire-bricks 
which  line  cylinder  stoves,  see  figure  2.  These 
blocks  are  about  one  foot  high,  one  foot  long,  and 
four  inches  thick,  with  a  groove  on  one  edge  and  a 
tongue  on  the  other,  and  so  curved  that  nine  make 
a  complete  circle.  The  well  was  about  three  feet 
in  internal  diameter,  and  each  course  a  foot  in  hight. 
The  materials  used  were  one  part  Portland  cement 
and  five  parts  creek  gravel.  The  mold,  figure  1, 

Is  placed  for 
filling  in  a  bot¬ 
tomless  box  or 
frame,  figure 
3,  and  wedged 
in  place  by  the 
blocks,  A,  .4, 
sat  each  end. 
US  When  I  had 
enough  of  the 

-  blocks  made, 
Fig.  1-  FRAME  FOR  CEMENT.  an(j  they  ,)ad 

hardened  a  few  days,  1  commenced  my  excava 
tion.  At  about  ten  feet  water  was  reached,  when  I 
prepared  a  ring,  wide  enough  for  the  blocks  to  rest 
upon.  It  was  made  of  two  thicknesses  of  inch 
boards,  cut  in  segments  and  nailed  so  as  to  break 
joints.  This  I  placed  in  the  bottom,  and  commenced 


Fig.  2.— A  CEMENT  BLOCK. 


building,  making  the  horizontal  joints  tight  with 
cement,  but  leaving  the  perpendicular  joints  with 
no  cement  in  them.  When  we  had  put  on  three 
courses,  we  dug  inside  and  settled  our  hoops  and 
cylinder,  occasionally  pumpiug  out  the  water  until 
we  were  about  four  feet  below  the  waterline,  which 
just  then  was  very 
low  in  consequence 
of  the  protracted 
drouth.  Then  we 
laid  it  up  to  and  one 
foot  above  the  sur¬ 
face,  carefully  filling 
in  the  sand  on  the 
outside,  and  put  on 
our  well-house,  with 
its  axle  and  drum, and 
everything  was  ready 
for  work.  The  water  tastes  somewhat  of  cement, 
which  will  soon  disappear,  when  Iexpecttohave  the- 
best,  as  I  now  have  the  prettiest, well  in  this  vicinity. 

I  forgot  to  6ay  that  I  put  mortices  in  some  of 
the  blocks  in  each  course,  for  toe-holes  to  assist  in 
going  up  and  down.  To  make  these  I  put  in  a  block 
against  the  inside  iron  when  the  mold  is  about  half 
full,  and  tamp  the  material  around  it.  The  water 
will  filter  readily  through  blocks  where  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  cement  is  not  greater  than  one  to  five,, 
though  I  left  the  vertical  joints  uncemented,  to 
facilitate  its  entrance.  If  the  blocks  should  not  be 
used  before  they  are  six  months  old,  one  part 
cement  to  eight  of  gravel  would  doubtless  answer. 

I  sifted  the  gravel  through  an  ordinary  coal  sieve, 
so  as  to  take  out  the  large  pebbles,  and  so  make 
smoother  blocks.  I  would  caution  parties  not  to 
make  the  material  too  wet.  It  should  be  well  mixed 
while  dry,  and  then  only  dampened  so  as  to  be 
tamped  into  the  mold,  in  the  same  way  as  mold¬ 
ings  are  treated  at  a  foundry.  A  good  man  can 
easily  make  fifty  blocks  in  ten  hours,  without  any 
assistance.  No  doubt  my  arrangement  for  hold¬ 
ing  the  mold  together  can  be  improved. 

To  give  the  iron  sides  of  the  mold  the  right 
shape,  I  sweep  two  concentric  circles  on  a  floor,  and 
bend  the  sheet-iron  pieces  to  coincide  with  each.  1 


Fig.  8.— THE  FRAME  SUPPORTED  IN  A  BOX. 

then  divide  the  inner  circle  into  nine  spaces,  draw 
radiating  lines  from  the  center  through  two  of 
these  points,  and  so  find  where  my  end  blocks  go.. 


A  Provisional  Opening  in  a  Wire  Pence. 

— “J.  B.  C.,”  British  Honduras,  sends  a  method  of 
making  an  opening  in  a  wire  fence,  that  will  be  of 
service  in  our  own  country,  where  this  kind  of  fence 


is  so  largely  used  of  late  years  :  “Fasten  the  wires 
securely  to  the  left-hand  post ;  procure  two  clevises 
for  the  opposite  post,  and  fasten  them  through  the 
center  of  the  post  with  bolts.  Secure  the  wires  to 
a  false  post,  and  have  the  bottom  clevis  stationary, 
and  long  enough  to  admit  the  false  post,  and 
stretch  the  bottom  wire.  The  top  clevis  should  be 
long  enough  to  admit  the  false  post,  and  also  a 
wedge  so  as  to  thoroughly  tighten  the  wir°:'.. 
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A  Fodder  Back  for  Sheep. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Hawley,  Hamden,  N.  Y.,  sends  a  very 
neatly  made  model  of  a  Fodder  Rack  for  sheep, 
and  says,  he  has  used  this  kind  of  Rack  for  thirteen 
years,  and  likes  it  better  than  any  other  that  he  has 
seen.  It  will  take  to  pieces  and  fold  in  a  very  6mall 
space,  a  very  important  consideration.  The  com¬ 
pactness  of  the 
folded  rack  is 
evident  from 
the  very  closely 
folded  model. 

„  _  1  The  bottom 

Fig.  1.  THE  BOTTOM  PIECE.  pIece8)  fl&ure  J, 

are  made  of  two-inch  stuff.  Two  iron  pins  on 
each  side  of  the  top  part  hold  the  rack  in  position. 
Two  of  these  bottom  pieces  are  enough  for  a  12 
or  14-foot  rack — a  much  longer  rack  will  need  one 
in  the  middle.  Figure  2  shows  one  of  the  end 
pieces,  with  three  #-inch  iron  pins  projecting  to  fit 
in  holes  that  are  bored  in  the  center  of  the  end  of 
each  of  the  three  boards 
that  make  the  bottom  of 
the  manger.  One  end  of 
the  rack  is  shown  in  figure 
3.  The  top  and  bottom 
pieces  should  be  two  inches 
square  of  good  timber;  bore  1-inch  holes,  9  inches 
from  center  to  center,  and  fit  24-inch  rods  in  all  the 
holes  but  the  end  ones.  One  side  of  the  rack  is 
shown  in  figure  4 ;  its  construction  is  the  same  as 
the  ends,  with  the  exception  that  the  rods  are  not 
so  close  together,  and  the  end  rods  are  longer  than 
the  others  and  draw  out  so  as  to  be  used  to  hold  the 
rack  together.  The 
bottom  pieces  and 
manger  may  be  of 
undressed  lumber, 
but  the  whole  rack 
that  stands  on  the 
manger  should  be  of 
good  timber,  like  oak 
or  ash,  carefully 
dressed  and  cornered 
so  as  not  to  catch  the 
wool.  The  rack  complete  is  shown  in  figure  5.  In 
use,  the  sheep  put  their  heads  through  the  rack,  and 
eat  from  the  manger  much  as  cows  do  in  stanchions. 
Mr.  H.  is  satisfied  that  this  rack  will  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  making,  in  one  winter,  rather  than  feed 
on  the  ground,  as  most  farmers  do  in  his  section. 


Fig.  2.— END  PIECE. 


Fig.  3.— END  OF  RACK. 


The  Care  of  Sheep  and  Lambs  at  Yeaning. 

It  used  to  be  considered  a  calamity  to  have  lambs 
come  in  the  winter  or  early  spring. 

Three-fourths,  at  least,  of  all  that 
were  dropped  before  April  died,  and 
their  carcasses  were  food  for  crows. 

The  6heep  took  their  chances  in  the 
same  yard  with  cattle,  and  often  had 
not  even  the  shelter  of  a  shed.  This 
“slaughter  of  the  innocents”  was 
not  strange,  as  they  were  dropped 
upon  the  frozen  earth,  and  had  little 
care  of  the  flock-master.  With  suita¬ 
ble  quarters,  and  care,  it  is  not  dif¬ 
ficult  to  save  winter  lambs,  aud  the 
advantages  of  an  early  start  and  an 
early  market  are  so  great,  that  many 
of  the  best  sheep  men,  who  cater  for 
the  butchers,  plan  to  have  the  yean¬ 
ing  time  commence  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  February.  Even  in  the  Northern  States, 
to  be  successful  with  early  lambs,  it  is  essential  that 
the  sheep  should  have  quarters  by  themselves.  If 


will  be  prematurely  dropped,  or  still-born.  The 
quarters  should  be  in  a  sheltered  position,  with  the 
full  benefit  of  the  sun.  A  large  open  shed  facing 
to  the  south  will  do,  or  a  barn  cellar,  if  perfectly 
dry  and  kept  well  littered.  One  of  the  best  flock- 
masters  we  know  of  has  a  barn  about  40  by  20  for 
the  accommodation  of  fifty  sheep.  He  thinks  it  of 
a  good  deal  of  importance  that  the  sheep  have  a 
board  floor  under  them.  This  floor  is  kept  well 
littered  with  straw. 

The  sheep  are  fed  in 
this  bam,  and  kept  in 
it  at  night,  and  during 
stormy  and  severe 
weather.  There  is  a 
comfortable  dry  yard 
attached  to  the  bam, 
and  in  this  they  have 
their  liberty  in  mild, 
sunny  weather.  An¬ 
other  essential  thing  is 
the  seclusion  of  the 
sheep  at  yeaning  time, 
that  the  mothers  may 
not  be  disturbed  in 
their  care  for  the 
lambs.  A  row  of  small 
pens  upon  one  side  of 
the  barn,  about  four 
feet  square,  answers  a 
very  good  purpose.  The  ewe  should  be  kept  in  one 
of  these  pens  for  three  or  four  days  until  the  lamb 
has  learned  to  nurse,  and  can  follow  the  mother. 
The  utmost  vigilance  is  needed  during  the  whole 
of  the  yeaning  period.  Six  times  a  day  is  none 
too  often  to  visit  the  flock,  and  look  after  the 
lambs.  It  should  be  the  first  thing  iD  the 
morning,  and  the  last  thing  at  night,  and 
in  critical  times,  where  many  lambs  are  expected 
at  the  same  time,  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
a  night  watch  and  visit  the  fold  every  two  hours. 
Ordinarily  the  ewe  needs  no  assistance,  and  the 
more  quiet  she  can  be  kept  the  better.  Sometimes 
a  little  timely  aid  saves  the  life  of  both  mother  and 
lamb.  Such  ram  lambs  as  are  not  wanted  for  ser¬ 
vice  can  be  altered  more  safely  when  three  or  four 
days  old  than  at  a  later  period.  Sheep  want  a  por¬ 
tion  of  green  succulent  fodder  during  the  winter. 
Nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  than  turnips. 


What  does  the  soil  need?  This  answered,  more 
than  half  of  the  work  of  securing  good  crops  is  don0> 

Handling  Heavy  Hogs  at  Butchering; 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Bronson,  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sendsa 
sketch  and  description  of  his  method  of  handling 
heavy  hogs.  Mr.  B.  writes  :  “  It  may  be  of  use  to 
some  of  your  subscribers  who  may  be  (as  I  am) 


Barn-Yard  manure  vs.  Artificial  Fer¬ 
tilizers.— Unless  the  special  wants  of  any  given 
soil  are  well  understood,  barn-yard  manure  is  much 
more  reliable  than  any  special  fertilizer.  The  ma¬ 
nure,  when  well  made  in  the  yard,  furnishes  all  the 
elements,  that  are  or  can  be  lacking  in  a  soil,  and  in 


Fig.  4. — ONE  SIDE  OF  THE  SHEEP  RACK. 

left  to  ran  with  other  animals,  they  are  exposed 
to  many  injuries,  and  not  infrequently  the  lambs 


Fig.  5. — THE  FEED  RACK  COMPLETE. 

a  very  acceptable  form.  But  the  question  may  be 
asked :  “How  are  we  to  know  the  special  wants  of 
our  soil  ?”  This  must  be  answered  by  direct  exper¬ 
iments  ;  and  in  putting  this  question  to 
the  soil  it  will  be  necessary  to  follow 
much  the  same  plan  as  that  proposed  by 
Prof.  Atwater  in  the  American  Agricul¬ 
turist  for  April  last— a  plan  that  many 
are  now  following  with  satisfactory  re¬ 
sults.  It  is  only  by  similar,  thoroughly 
conducted  experiments  that  the  special 
wants  of  any  soil  can  be  discovered, 
and  when  once  known,  the  remedy  in  special  fertil¬ 
izers  is  comparatively  easy.  The  great  question  is  : 


Fig.  1.— EAST  METHOD  OF  HANDLING  HEAVY  HOGS. 

too  old  to  enjoy  a  heavy  lift  on  a  *  porker  ’  of  four 
or  five  hundred  pounds.  Having  a  lot  of  this  kind 
to  handle  from  year  to  year,  I  made  the  arrangement 
shown  in  figure  1.  The  hogs  are  scalded  in  a  box, 
which  is  an  improvement  over  the  half  hogshead 
or  large  kettle,  as  it  takes  less  water  and  scalds  the 
whole  hog  at  once,  thus  avoiding  much  lifting  that 
js  necessary  when  only  half  of  the  hog  is  scalded 
at  a  time.”  A  table  for  scraping  is  placed  beside  the 
scalding  box,  and  a  track  is  arranged  beyond  the 
table  an  d  overhead,  with  two  pulleys  fastened  to  the 
rafters  above,  and  near  the  ends  of  the  track.  A 
rope  passes,  from  the  hog  to  be  raised,  over  these 
pulleys  and  down  to  a  windlass  attached  to  the 
floor  as  shown  in  the  larger  engraving.  Mr.  B. 
desc  bes  the  use  of  the  arrangement  as  follows : 
“Th  hog  is  taken  from  the  pen,  driven  to  or  near 
the  door  of  the  dressing  room,  stuck  and  kept  as 
near  as  possible  in  the  same  spot.  When  dead,  take 
the  hook  attached  to  the  wind¬ 
lass,  and  use  it  as  a  hog-hook 
A  man  at  the  windlass  soon 
brings  the  hog  upon  the  plank 
at  the  end  of  the  scalding  box, 
where  it  rests  until  the  water 
is  ready,  and  is  then  put  into 
the  scalding  box.  When  to  be 
removed,  the  ‘  man  at  the  j-j  g 

wheel’  soon  lands  the  hog 
upon  the  table  again.  After  being  scraped,  etc.,  the 
gambrel  is  put  in  place  and  the  hook  in  the  end  of 
the  rope  placed  near  its  middle,  when  it  is  hoisted 
up  to  the  hook  attached  to  the  movable  block. 
[The  hook  and  sliding  block  is  shown  separate  in 
fig.  2. — Ed.J  When  the  hog  is  finished  off,  the  man 
turns  the  wheel,  and  the  block  with  the  ‘  porker* 
attached  is  moved  along  the  track  as  far  as  it  is 
necessary.  The  track  is  made  of  scantling,  fast¬ 
ened  to  the  joist  above,  leaving  a  space  of  two 
inches  between  for  the  passage  of  the  hook  which 
runs  downward  from  the  movable  block.  The 
blocks  have  a  two-inch  notch  removed  to  keep 
them  in  place  on  the  track.  The  size  of  the  wheel- 
shaft  is  five  inches ;  horse  hay-fork  rope  and  its 
pulleys  will  answer  for  the  work  above  described.” 


liittle  Things  of  Great  Moment.— It  is  a 

small  matter  to  take  the  horses  across  the  field 
for  their  water  ;  it  seems  to  cost  nothing,  yet  if  a 
farmer’s  time,  or  that  of  his  hired  man,  is  worth 
anything,  it  costs  a  great  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year.  It  is  a  small  matter  to  chop  each  day’s  wood 
upon  the  day  it  is  used,  and  thus  have  it  all  fresh  ; 
but  fifteen  minutes  in  harvest  time  is  worth  more 
than  in  January;  besides,  there  are  vastly  more 
economical  methods  of  making  fire  wood  than 
with  an  axe.  It  is  a  very  little  matter  to  tighten 
a  loose  nut,  but  it  sometimes  costs  life  and  limb 
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BOt  to  do  it.  A  pear  tree  here,  and  a  peach  tree 
there,  cost  so  little  that  one  is  inclined  to  think 
they  are  of  no  account,  but  when  the  fruit  is  ripe 
they  are  appreciated.  A  siugle  step  from  one  room 
to  another  is  “  only  one  step,”  but  the  thought  of 
a  stairway  made  out  of  these  steps  during  a  life 
time,  is  enough  to  almost  make  a  woman’s  back 
ache.  Look  well  to  the  details,  and  see  that  the 
Httle  things  are  right,  for  it  pays  in  the  end. 


A  Convenient  Ash  Box. 


44  W.  M.  V.,”  Glen  Cove,  L.  I.,  sends  a  sketch  and 
description  of  an  Ash  Box  which  he  has  had  in  use 


for  a  number  of  years.  The  Box  can  be  made  of 
cheap  hemlock  lumber,  and  of  a  size  that  the  lumber 
at  hand  will  cut  without  waste  ;  seven  feet  in  length 
by  three  feet  in  width,  and  four  feet  high,  may  ans¬ 
wer  in  most  circumstances.  A  lid,  A,  is  provided 
occupying  nearly  one-half  of  the  top,  as  shown  in 
fig- 1,  and  also  a  side  door,  B,  used  for  removing 
the  ashes.  Two  strips  of  board  are  fastened  within, 
and  lengthwise  of,  the  box,  upon  which  the  sifter 
or  sieve  rests  as  it  is  shaken,  as  shown  in  vertical 
view  in  fig.  2.  The  sieve,  which  is  an  ordinary  one, 
costing  perhaps  twenty-five  cents  at  the  store,  has 
a  long  handle  fastened  to  it ;  with  this  the  ash  box 
and  sifting  apparatus  is  complete.  The  advantages 
claimed  by  Mr.  V.  for  this  ash  box  are  :  The  ishes 
can  be  sifted  without  making  any  dust,  as  wh  n  the 
lid  is  closed  the  whole  is  confined  within  the  box. 
The  ashes  and  sieve  are  kept  from  exposure  to 
gtorms,  and  the  latter  is  always  in  place  and  ready 
for  use.  It  dispenses  with  a  disagreeable  looking 
heap  of  ashes  often  found  on  exhibition  the  year 
round  ;  and  lastly  it  is  cheaply  and  easily  made. 
Any  further  description  of  the  construction  of  the 
ash  box  or  the  method  of  working  the  sifter,  is  un¬ 
necessary.  It  may  be  added,  however,  that  as  the 
atructure  is  of  wood,  care  should  be  taken  that  there 
be  no  live  coals  among  the  ashes  when  they  go  to 
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Fig.  2.— CROSS-BARS  AND  SIFTER, 
the  ash  box.  A  coat  of  paint,  or  even  whitewash, 
will  add  to  the  appearance  of  this  useful  and 
economical  article  and  at  a  very  trifling  outlay. 


Muck  and  Peat  Pay. 

The  use  of  muck  and  peat  pays  abundantly,  and 
we  notice  that  the  man  who  has  once  fairly  experi¬ 
mented  with  these  fertilizers  in  the  compost  heap 
rarely  abandons  them.  They  are  soundly  convert¬ 
ed  to  the  use  of  these  absorbents,  and  every  dry 
spell  in  summer  and  autumn  finds  them  delving  in 
the  swamps  and  peat  bogs.  There  is  the  fruit  yard 
where  we  began  using  peat  in  the  compost  twenty 
years  ago  still  fat  and  flourishing,  and  bearing 
abundance  of  the  finest  fruit  every  year.  For  ten 
years,  peat,  composted  with  stable  manure,  was  ap¬ 
plied  without  stint,  and  the  roots  have  an  abundant 
supply  of  food.  There  is  the  large  farm  and  nur¬ 
sery  of  our  neighbor  that  has  been  dosed  with  muck 
compost  for  twenty-five  years,  and  he  keeps  straight 
on  digging  and  composting  as  if  it  was  the  ouly 
way  in  which  he  could  make  his  soil  yield  paying 
crops.  No  better  nursery  trees  are  raised  in  the 


State,  and  his  orchards  are  models  of  clean,  well- 
fed,  productive  trees.  He  has  plenty  of  fruit  when 
others  fail.  Tens  of  thousands  of  loads  of  muck 
have  been  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and  the  crops 
never  fail  from  lack  of  nourishment.  There  are  two 
brothers  just  beyond  who  follow  fruit  and  truck 
farming,  and  have  a  yearly  income  of  from  four¬ 
teen  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  their 
two  farms.  We  never  fail  to  find,  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  a  compost  heap  of  enormous  proportions 
close  by  their  barns.  The  best  farmers  we  know  of 
who  have  the  facilities,  are  using  peat  and  muck 
largely,  and  are  extending  the  use.  This  fact  is 
about  as  good  an  advertisement  of  the  value  of 
these  absorbents  as  could  possibly  be  had.  They 
are  a  good  dressing  for  all  light  gravelly  or  sandy 
soils,  without  any  amendments.  They  are  most 
economically  used  probably  for  making  compost 
heaps  upon  the  fields  that  are  to  be  broken  up  next 
spring.  Any  active  green  manure  from  the  yards, 
stables,  or  the  neighboring  market  town,  are  good 
for  these  heaps,  in  the  proportion  of  one  load  of 
manure  for  four  or  five  of  the  peat.  The  yard  and 
stables  should  be  abundantly  supplied  with  them, 
and  it  is  always  time  for  more  peat  when  the  smell 
cff  ammonia  is  perceptible.  Near  the  shore  various 
kinds  of  sea-weed  make  an  admirable  compost  with 
peat.  Fish  scrap  is  still  better,  either  raw  from  the 
factory,  or  dried,  and  at  least  ten  parts  of  peat  to 
one  of  the  scrap  may  be  used  to  advantage.  Oys¬ 
ter-shell  lime,  fresh  from  the  kiln,  makes  an  excel¬ 
lent  compost  with  peat  or  muck.  Wood  ashes  are 
still  better,  and  those  who  live  near  villages  are 
still  able  to  procure  these  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties.  It  matters  little  what  agent  is  used  to  throw 
the  heap  into  a  ferment,  and  decompose  the  vege¬ 
table  fibre.  After  twenty-five  years  of  persistent 
use  of  muck  and  peat  in  the  compost  heap,  we  have 
abiding  faith  in  their  great  value  as  fertilizers. 


Trucks  for  Boats— Two  Kinds. 


“  D.  S.  L.,”  Charlestown,  Mass.,  has  aboat  which 
he  keeps  in  a  house  a  short  distance  from  the  bay, 


Fig.  1.— A  TRUCK  FOR  A  BOAT. 


and  employs  a  Truck  for  moving  it  from  the  store¬ 
house  to  the  water.  This  Truck  is  construct¬ 
ed  as  shown  in  fig.  1.  The  wheels  are  of  maple, 
two  inches  thick  and  eight  inches  in  diameter, 
united  by  an  axle  made  of  gas  pipe,  one  foot  in 
length.  A  piece  of  spruce,  4  by  4  inches  square, 
rests  upon  the  axle,  to  which  the  top  pieces  or 
“wings”  are  bolted.  The  wings  are  3  by  4  inches 
square,  built  to  approximately  fit  the  boat,  with  a 
space  left  between  them  for  the  keel  of  the  boat. 
The  dimensions  will  of  course  vary,  according  to 
size  of  the  boat.  The  wheels  might  be  smaller,  if 
the  course  to  be  run  over  is  perfectly  smooth,  and 
larger  if  the  roadway  is  rough.  They  should  be 
quite  near  together  so  as  to  secure  proper  stability, 
and  diminish  as  much  as  possible  the  tendency  to 
twist  around.  The  same  gentleman  sends  another 
form  of  truck,  which  is  very  good  when  it  is  to  be 


used  on  smooth  planking  only.  It  consists  of  a 
board  of  a  suitable  size  to  give  good  support  (12  by 


18  inches)  with  a  roller  fixed  beneath,  something' 
like  a  bread-board  and  rolling  pin,  as  shown  in  fig. 
2.  With  some  such  truck  as  this,  or  the  one  shown 
in  fig.  1,  a  boat  can  be  easily  moved  over  any  land 
that  is  reasonably  smooth  or  other  hard  surface.. 

Another  Small  Barn. 

“T.  H.  R.,  Jr.,”  Dayton,  Ohio,  having  seen  the 
“Plan  fora  Small  Barn”  in  the  September  Agri¬ 
culturist,  page  349,  sends  a  plan  of  his  bam  which 


Fig.  1. — A  SMALL  BARN. 

he  has  recently  built.  He  thinks  it  preferable  for  a.i 
small  place  to  the  one  given  in  September,  “as  it 
will  cost  less,  being  smaller  and  yet  sufficiently 
roomy  for  two  horses,  or  a  horse  aud  a  cow  and 
two  vehicles,  besides  presenting  a  better  appear¬ 
ance.  It  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  going  behind 
the  horses  wrhen  feeding,  which  is  often  desirable,, 
as  in  families  having  no  hired  help  the  feeding  is- 
sometimes  in¬ 
trusted  to  the 
children.”  The 
outsideappear- 
ance  of  the 
barn  is  shown 
in  figure  1,  and 
is  certainly 
pleasing  to 
the  eye.  The 
ground  floor, 
figure  2, is  18  by 
24  feet,  8  feet 
between  joints. 


Fig.  2.— FLOOR  FLAN  OF  BARN. 


LOFT 


The  carriage  room,  C,  is  13  by  18 
feet,  with  sliding  doors  10  feet  wide.  The  horse  is 
led  through  the  door  D,  from  the  carriage  room  to 
the  stable.  The  box,  E,  containing  food,  connects- 
by  two  “spouts”  with  grain  bins  in  the  loft.  The 
hay  “ shoot”  is 
shown  at  S,  and 
is  between  the 
mangers.  The 
harness  closet, 

E,  is  placed 
under  the  stair¬ 
way.  A  win¬ 
dow,  W,  gives 
light  to  the  feed 
room  and  the  „  vv 

stalls.  The  loft,  FlS"  3"-pLAN  OF  THB  LOFT' 

figure  3,  is  61  feet  to  the  plates,  and  with  a  three- 
quarter  pitch  to  the  roof  there  is  ample  room  for 
hay  and  straw.  The  barn  is  built  of  hemlock,  sided 
with  J-inch  dressed  boards,  12  inches  wide,  and 
battened.  It  cost,  complete  and  painted,  $200. 


S 
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Dairy  Farming  consists  of  the  feeding  of 
cows  for  the  production  of  the  largest  quantity  of 
the  richest  milk,  either  for  direct  sale  or  partly  for 
making  butter  and  cheese.  It  takes  the  forms  in 
summer  of  grazing  ou  natural  or  artificial  grasses, 
and  housing  in  winter  on  hay  and  roots,  or  soiling 
near  towns  and  cities  where  the  food  is  grain  refuse 
from  the  breweries  and  cut  green  fodder.  The 
"surplus  stock  of  bull  calves  is  sold  for  veal,  while 
the  best  heifers  are  kept  to  maintain  dairy  stock. 
This  is  a  very  safe  system  of  farming,  there  being 
immediate  returns  on  a  small  or  moderate  capital 
invested.  The  expense  of  cultivation  is  small,  the 
farm  being  kept  seeded  down  with  artificial  grasses 
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,  requiring  only  the  seeding  implements,  a  machine 
for  cutting  and  raking  the  hay,  and  a  few  of 
the  smaller  implements  for  the  cultivation  of 
roots  to  be  consumed  by  the  milch  cows.  The 
best  breed  of  cattle  to  keep  depends  on  cir¬ 
cumstances.  The  Ayrshire  is  generally  considered 
as  giving  the  greatest  flow  of  milk  on  a  given 
amount  of  food.  The  milk  of  the  Jersey,  however, 
is  the  richest,  so  if  butter  and  cheese  making  is  the 
object  they  are  the  most  profitable.  The  milking 
and  management  of  cows  is  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  considerations  in  dairying,  and  the  utmost 
cleanliness  should  be  preserved  in  everything  about 
the  stables  and  the  milk  house.  Ontario. 


Wooden  Shoes  for  Horses. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Hughes,  in  charge  of  the  large  “Chand¬ 
ler  Farm,”  near  Lansing,  Mich.,  sends  sketches  of 
The  wooden  shoes  which  he  has  used  on  his  horses 
for  the  past  year. 
Much  of  the  farm 
land  is  low  and  of  a 
miry  nature,  and  after 
heavy  rains  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  use  horses 
for  mowing  anddra  w- 
ing  the  hay  unless 
shod  in  the  way  here 
given.  The  horses 
are  shod  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  under 
each  shoe  a  wooden 
plate  is  placed,  made 
of  elm  plank,  one  and 
Fig.  1. — wooden  shoe.  one-half  inch  thick, 

twelve  inches  long, 
and  ten  inches  wide.  The  corks  of  the  shoes,  which 
should  be  pretty  long,  fit  into  small  mortises  in  the 
wooden  shoe.  “The  shoe  is  held  in  place  by  a  band 
passing  over  the  front  of  the  foot,  below  the  quick 
of  the  hoof,  and  fastened  to  the  shoe  by  a  small  bolt 
on  each  side  of  the  foot,  about  two  inches  back  of 
the  center  of  the  shoe.  The  band  is  made  of  light 
band-iron,  one  inch  wide.”  With  these  “snow- 
shoes  ”  the  horses  are  able  to  go  upon  the  miry  or 


soft  land  with  safety.  The  upper  surface  of  the 
wooden  shoe  is  shown  in  figure  1,  and  a  side  view, 
with  the  home’s  foot  in  place  is  seen  in  figure  2. 


Young  Chickens  and  Insects. 

The  practice  of  excluding  chickens  from  the  gar¬ 
den,  especially  in  mid-summer,  is  bad  both  for  the 
•chickens  and  for  the  vegetables.  The  young  chicks 
will  not  thrive  in  confinement,  as  in  freedom,  and 
the  growing  plants  are  in  a  good  measure  protected 
from  insects  by  the  chickens.  We  have  never  suc¬ 
ceeded  better  with  young  broods  than  by  putting 
them,  with  the  mother,  in  the  vegetable  garden. 
The  mother  is  kept  confined  in  a  coop,  and  the 
chickens  have  free  access  to  her  through  the  slats. 
8he  follows  her  instincts  in  scratching  over  the 
ground  under  the  coop  for  worms  and  grubs,  and 
after  a  few  days  the  coop  is  pushed  along  to  new 
soil.  The  chickens  are  regularly  fed  with  scalded 
meal,  or  boiled  screenings ;  they  supply  themselves 
with  animal  food  from  the  garden.  The  chickens  are 
too  small  to  do  any  harm  to  plants  that  are  well 
started,  and  yet  they  pick  up  an  immense  number 
of  insects.  The  more  highly  a  garden  is  manured, 
the  more  rapidly  do  insects  multiply,  and  the  greater 


is  the  need  of  birds  and  fowls  to  keep  them  in 
check.  The  chickens  can  go  beneath  cucumbers, 
squashes,  beans,  tomatoes,  etc.,  and  pick  the  eggs 
and  worms  from  the  underside  of  the  leaves,  where 
ihey  are  generally  found.  They  eagerly  chase  every 
moth  and  bug  that  flies,  and  if  oue  alights  within 
striking  distance,  it  is  sure  to  be  devoured.  When 
the  chickens  are  large  enough  to  do  injury  to  the 
plants,  they  are  easily  removed  to  other  quarters. 


Hints  and  Helps  for  Farmers. 

A  Yoke  fora  Sucking  Cow.— “A  Subscriber” 
sends  a  sketch  of  a  device  which  he  has  found 
effectual  in  preventing  a  cow  from  sucking  herself. 
It  consists  of  two  frames,  one  for  each  side  of  the 
neck,  which  resemble  short  ladders,  and  are  made 
in  much  the  same  way.  These  frames  are  fastened 
on  by  means  of  a  sheet  of  leather  or  heavy  cloth 


Fig.  1.— A  YOKE  FOR  A  SUCKING  COW. 


over  the  top  of  the  neck,  and  two  straps  which 
buckle  underneath,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  Brads, 
made  of  nails,  are  fastened  in  the  rear  ends  of  the 
horizontal  pieces  of  the.  frames,  which  prick  the 
cow  when  she  bends  her  neck  too  far  to  one  side. 

A  Good  Stable  Tie.— Mr.  “D.O.K.,”  Carbondale, 
Pa.,  sends  a  model  of  a  convenient 
and  cheap  Cattle  Tie,  and  writes  as 
follows  :  “  Our  Tie  is  made  of  three- 
eighths  inch  rope,  which  is  braided 
into  an  iron  ring,  sliding  freely  up 
and  down  a  post  set  close  to  the 
manger  or  feed-box.  There  is  a 
knot  or  frog  on  one  end  and  a  loop 
on  the  other.  The  ends  pass  on 
each  side  of  the  cow’s  neck,  and 
the  knot  is  slipped  through  the 
loop  which  may  be  made  tighter 
by  twisting.  Similar  fastenings 
made  of  chains  with  snap  hooks 
may  be  bought  at  the  hardware 
stores,  but  such  an  one  as  is  here  THETrE- 

described  will  last  a  long  time  and  answer  every 
purpose  of  a  good  Cattle  Tie,  shown  in  figure  2.” 

A  Spring  Catch  for  Gate.— “  G.S.T.,”  Dutchess 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  makes  use  of  old  wire  springs  in  the 
method  shown  in  figure  3.  The  catch  is  fastened 
by  a  single  bolt,  and  is  movable.  The  spiral  wire 

is  so  fastened 
to  the  catch  and 
post  so  as  to 
allow  the  catch 
to  descend 
when  the  pro¬ 
jecting  bar  of 
the  gate  is  pass¬ 
ing  over  it, 
and  be  again 
Fig.  3.— spring  catch  for  gate,  brought  up 
when  the  notch  in  the  catch  is  reached.  The 
catch  is  prolonged  on  the  opposite  side  into  a 
handle,  and  by  lifting  on  it  the  other  end  of  the 
catch  is  lowered,  and  the  gate  is  ready  to  open. 

A  Broom-Corn  Seeder.— “S.  E.  V.,”  Bluffton, 
Ind.,  sends  a  sketch  and  description  of  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  removing  the  seed  from  the  brush  of  the 
broom-corn.  It  is  made  by  taking  a  thin  board 


about  two  feet  long  by  ten  inches  wide,  sawing 
into  its  end  lengthwise  at  frequent  intervals — the 
cuts  being  six 
inches  in  depth. 

The  points  of  the 
strips  are  then 
sharpened,  giving 
a  saw-like  edge, 
as  shown  in 
figure  4.  The 
board  thus  made 
is  fastened  to  a 
piece  of  timber  so 
that  it  will  lean 
away  from  the  Fig.  4.-broom-corn  seeder. 

operator,  and  the  instrument  is  complete.  In  using 
the  Seeder,  the  brushes  of  broom-corn  are  struck  up¬ 
on  the  teeth  and  drawn  towards  the  person  at  work. 

A  Simple  Wagon  Jack.— “G. 

S.T.,”  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends 
a  sketch  and  description  of  “a 
light  serviceable  Jack,  tig.  5 
which  suits  perfectly.”  It  is  for 
use  in  oiling  light  buggies.  It  is 
a  “stand,”  rather  than  a  Jack,  as 
the  wheel  is  lifted  by  one  hand 
while  the  instrument  is  adjusted 
with  the  other.  It  is  made  of  pine, 
furnished  with  three  rests  of  dif¬ 
ferent  hights,  and  provided  with 
a  bottom  of  sufficient  size  to  be 
stable.  Such  a  rest  is  simple, 
easy  to  work  with  light  wagons, 
quickly  made,  and  takes  up  but 
little  space  when  not  in  use. 

Garden  Mattock. — Desiring 
an  implement  for  destroying 
weeds  in  my  garden,  I  made  a 
light  mattock  of  an  old  ship  car¬ 
penter’s  adze,  by  having  the 
blacksmith  weld  a  piece  of  cast 
steel  to  the  poll,  and  sharpening 
it  into  a  pick  point.  The  blade 
was  slightly  straightened,  being 
originally  too  much  curved. 

The  handle,  made  of  tough  ash, 
was  first  planed  square,  and  of 
the  proper  taper,  and  then  cham¬ 
fered  off, from  near  the  head,  until 
it  was  nearly  round.  The  handle 
being  forty-four  inches  long,  makes  this  a  desirable 
and  easy  tool  for  garden  use.  J.  L.  T. 


Tansy  Tea  for  Insects.— “C.  C.  K.,”  Naples, 
Ills.,  writes:  “Our  cucumber  vines  began  dying 
very  suddenly,  soon  after  they  came  into  bearing, 
and  millions  of  fleas  or  Aphides  were  discovered  on 
them.  The  adult  insects  were  tiny  black  things, 
the  young  ranging  from  creamy  white,  through 
the  shades  of  brown  to  black.  One  of  my  neigh¬ 
bors  told  me  to  sprinkle  the  plants  with  Tansy  Tea, 
and  it  would  save  them.  She  had  tried  it  on  her 
vines  and  found  it  a  success,  while  many  of  her 
neighbors  had  lost  their  vines.  I  had  twenty-six 
hills  to  begin  with,  and  about  half  of  them  had 
died,  and  were  burned  immediately,  but  one  dose 
of  strong  tea  (a  three-gallon  kettleful  of  Tansy 
sprouts  covered  with  water  and  boiled),  poured 


over  the  vines  through  the  rose  of  a  sprinkling- 
pot  nearly  cleared  the  vines.  It  was  applied  in  the 
evening,  and  the  next  morning  very  few  were  dis¬ 
covered,  and  those  few  took  their  departure  for 
parts  unknown  after  another  application.  I  could 
find  none  of  the  insects  anywhere,  dead  oralire: 
not  even  on  the  ground  under  the  vines.” 


I  i 


Fig.  5.— SIMPLE 
WAGON  jack. 
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A  Gate  with  Two  Latches. 

“  J.  B.  C.,”  British  Honduras,  sends  a  sketch  and 
description  of  a  Double  Latched  Gate,  and  writes  : 
“  This  gate  is  very  convenient  where  hogs  are  to  be 
provided  for  as  well  as  cattle.  Two  latches,  of  the 
same  size  and  length,  and  fastened  on  the  gate  the 
same  distance  from  the  end,  are  connected  togeth¬ 
er  by  a  strip  of  plank  fastened  with  two  small 
screws,  so  as  to  allow  it  to  work  easily  ;  the  catches 
are  placed  so  that  both  latches  are  fastened  exactly 
alike.  If  the  latches  are  placed  on  the  bars  of  the 
gate  they  are  not  so  likely  to  be  opened  by  animals. 
A  very  convenient  lever  for  opening  the  gate  while 
on  horseback,  is  shown  in  the  sketch  ;  place  a  strip 
of  plank  level  with  the  top  bar  of  the  gate,  by 
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X  DOUBLE  LATCH  GATE  WITH  A  LIFTER. 

means  of  a  pin  or  large  screw  through  the  center. 
Connect  one  end  with  the  latches  by  means  of  a 
wire,  the  other  end  having  a  raised  part,  so  that  by 
pressing  down  on  this  part  of  the  strip,  the  latches 
will  be  brought  up  out  of  the  catches.” 


Science  Applied  to  Farming— T.TTT 

more  About  Boots  of  Plants. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  the 
development  and  extent  of  the  roots  of  the  Sugar 
Beet.  Like  those  of  the  po¬ 
tatoes  and  corn,  in  the  late 
numbers  of  the  American 
Agriculturist,  they  are  copied 
in  reduced  size  from  photo¬ 
graphs  taken  from  nature  by 
Dr.  Thiel,  in  Germany.  Fig¬ 
ure  1  shows  the  very  young 
plant,  with  only  a  few  fine 
fibrous  roots.— In  figure  2, 
which  is  on  a  much  more 
reduced  scale,  the  fine  roots 
have  increased  in  number, 
and  extended  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  while  the  main  “  tap¬ 
root,”  which  makes  the  beet, 
has  attained  some  size.  In 
figure  3,  which  is  still  further 
reduced,  the  beet  has  grown 
much  larger,  and  the  roots 
have  extended  further  and 
deeper.  That  less  of  the  fine 
roots  appear  in  this  picture, 
i  is  due  in  part  to  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  representing  them 
in  so  small  an  engraving. — 
Figure  4  shows  the  matured 
plant,  with  the  long  root, 
which  extended  five  feet  into 
the  earth,  looped  up  and 
fastened,  so  that  it  might 
appear  in  the  photograph 


Fig.  1.— A  YOUNG 


BEET  PLANT. 

Here,  as  in  figure  3,  the  finer  roots  do' not  appear. 

Extent  and  Depth  of  Boots. 

I  have  often  been  interested  in  noting  the  ideas 
most  people  have  as  to  how  far  and  how  deep 
the  roots  of  plants  extend.  The  majority  guess 
roots  of  grass  and  clover  penetrate  between  five  and 
ten  inches,  and  are  surprised  to  find  that  they  reach 
several  feet.  I  have  6ome  roots  of  timothy,  clover, 
and  other  plants,  dug  from  a  very  heavy  clay  soil, 
a  good  quality  of  brick  clay,  so  compact  and  hard 
that  a  sharp  knife  in  cutting  it  leaves  a  sur¬ 
face  as  smooth  and  shiny  as  it  would  on  the  end  of 


a  pine  board.  I  have  traced  the  loots  of  the  tim¬ 
othy  to  a  depth  of  two  feet  and  four  inches  and 
the  clover  three  feet  and  two  inches.  A  number 
of  years  ago  a  very  intelligent  German  farmer, 
named  Schu- 
bart,  made 
some  very  in¬ 
teresting  ob¬ 
servations  up¬ 
on  the  roots  of 
plants  as  they 
grow  in  the 
field.  An  ex¬ 
cavation  five 
or  six  feet 
deep  or  more, 
was  dug  in  the 
soil  so  as  to 
Lave  a  vertical 
wall.  Against 
this  wall  a  jet 
of  water  was 
played  by 
means  of 

garden  sPr'1’^  Fig.  2. — showing  fibrous  roots. 
ler;  the  earth 

was  washed  away,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  grow¬ 
ing  therein  laid  bare.  The  roots  thus  exposed  iD  a 
field  of  rye,  in  one  of  beans,  and  in  a  bed  of  garden 
peas  presented  the  appearance  of  a  mat  or  felt  of 
white  fibres,  extending  to  a  depth  of  about  four  feet. 

Roots  of  wheat  60wn  September  26th,  and  un¬ 
covered  the  26th  of  April,  had  penetrated  three 
and  a  half  feet,  and  six  weeks  later  about  four  feet, 
below  the  surface.  In  one  case,  in  a  light  subsoil, 
wheat  roots  were  found  as  deep  as  seven  feet. 
The  roots  of  the  wheat  in  April  constituted  40  per 
cent  of  the  whole  plant.  Hon .  John  Stanton  Gould, 

I  believe  it  is,  says  that  he  “  has  seen  the  roots  of 
Indian  corn,  extending  seven  feet  downward,”  and 
Prof.  Johnson  states  that  “the  roots  of  maize, 
which  in  a  rich  and  tenacious  earth,  extend  but  two 
or  three  feet,  have  been  traced  to  a  length  of  ten 
or  even  fifteen  feet  in  a  light,  sandy  soil.”  Roots 
of  clover,  when  growing  in  a  rich,  mellow  soil,  ex¬ 
tend  far,  both  laterally  and  vertically.  Prof.  Stock- 

bridge  “  wash¬ 
ed  outarootof 
common  clov¬ 
er,  one  year 
old,  growing 
in  the  alluvial 
soil  near  the 
C  o  n  n  e  cticut 
R i  ver,  and 
found  that  it 
descendedper- 
pendicularly 
ggUlB  to  ttle  depth 
SllfilB  °f  eight  feet.” 
BUM  Lucern  roots 
are  stated  to 

_ reach  a  depth 

gj  of  twenty  and 
even  thirty 
feet.  Alder- 
H  man  Meehi,  in 
_______  England,  tells 

"  of  a  neighbor 

■BEET  ROOT,  HALF  GROWN.  Who  “dug  a 
parsnip  which 

measured  thirteen  feet  six  inches  in  length,  but 
was  unfortunately  broken  at  that  depth.” 

Trees,  of  course,  send  their  roots  further  and 
deeper.  “A  British  officer  in  India  reports  that  the 
roots  of  a  leguminous  tree  is  often  dug  in  that 
country  for  economical  purposes,  and  that  he  has 
seen  an  excavation  sixty-nine  feet  deep  made  for 
such  a  root  without  reaching  its  lower  extremity.” 
Dr.  H.  A.  Cutting,  State  Geologist  of  Vermont, 
writes  me  that  he  has  examined  the  root  of  an  elm, 

“  dug  out  of  the  soil  in  Burlington,  Vt.,  thirty-five 
feet  below  the  surface.”  He  also  writes  of  seeing 
“  elm  roots  taken  from  a  wooden  aqueduct  in 
Randolph,  Vt.,  375  feet  from  the  tree.”  The 
aggregate  length  of  the  roots  of  plants  has 
been  estimated  by  a  number  of  observers.  Thus, 
Dr.  Hellriegel  calculates  the  roots  of  a  vigorous 


Fig.  3. 


barley  plant  to  have  a  total  length  of  150  feet* 
while  the  roots  of  another  barley  plant,  in  a  coarse 
grained  compact  soil,  amounted  to  only  80  feet. 

The  roots  are  as  important  to  the  growth  of 
Diants,  as  the  stems,  leaves  and  fruit.  But  they 
are  covered  up  in  the  ground,  where  we  can  not  see 
them,  nor  do  we  appreciate  their  forms  and  uses 
until  we  study  them  carefully.  And  because  we 
do  not  understand  about  them  we  neglect  and  in¬ 
jure  them.  Often  the  soil  is  wrongly  tilled,  or  left 
untilled,  the  best  growth  of  the  roots  is  prevented, 
and  their  power  to  gather  food  for  the  plant  di¬ 
minished.  Fertilizers  are  frequently  so  applied  as  to 
be  accessible  to  but  few  roots,  and  therefore  are  but 
partially  utilized.  Thus  through  error  bora  of 
ignorance  we  lose  the  produce  we  ought  to  have. 

Nor  is  the  advantage  we  may  gain  from  such 
study  as  that  of  roots,  limited  to  the  pecuniary 
profit  it  brings.  Knowledge  is  valuable  for  itself, 
and  its  highest  usefulness  rests  largely  in  its  effect 
upon  its  pos- 
sessors.  I 
often  think 
that  one  of  the 
greatest  bene¬ 
fits  that  can 
accrue  to  the 
tiller  of  the 
soil  is  that 
which  comes 
with  a  clearer 
appreciation 
of  the  wonder¬ 
ful  processes 
by  which  na¬ 
ture  furthers 
his  work.  We 
are  far  too 
prone  to 
“grovel  here 
below ;  ”  and 
need  to  be  lift¬ 
ed  up  into  a 
clearer, health¬ 
ier,  intellectu¬ 
al  atmosphere. 

The  man  to 
whom  a  clod 
of  earth  is  a 
clod  of  earth, 
and  nothing 
more,  is  him¬ 
self  a  narrow 
man ;  but  as 
the  soil  be¬ 
comes  to  him 
a  laboratory, 
where  a  Divine 
Intelligence 
has  set  grand 
forces  atwork, 
and  keeps 
tnem  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  rhythm 
with  all  of  H 
Nature’s  har¬ 
monies,  he  1 
will  find  his 

thought  en-  F|g'  ^-full-grown  beet. 
larged,  his  life  inspired,  and  himself  made  there¬ 
by  a  stronger,  better,  and  more  useful  man. 

But  here  I  am  at  the  end  of  my  allotted  6pace, 
and  many  interesting  facts  about  roots,  and  their 
practical  application  in  the  tilling  of  the  soil,  the 
application  of  manures,  and  the  rotation  of  crops, 
are  untouched.  More  next  time.  W.  O.  Atwater. 
Wesleyan  University,  Middletown ,  Conn. 


Throwing  Sawdust  Into  Rivers.  — lit 

answer  to  a  question  on  this  point,  Professor  Baird,, 
Commissioner  of  Fish  and  Fisheries,  writes  us : 

“  The  practice  is  everywhere  considered  as  extreme¬ 
ly  prejudicial  to  the  fisheries  of  astream,.as  the  dust 
gets  into  the  gills  of  the  fish,  and  produces  dis¬ 
comfort  and  disease ;  and  settling  to  the  bottom 
of  the  rivers,  it  covers  the  gravel  and  spawning 
grounds,  preventing  the  eggs,  especially  those  of  ‘ 
the  salmon  family,  from  being  properly  treated.’^ 
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The  Sensitive  Brier. 

Southern  readers  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
frequently  send  specimens  of  a  plant  with  sensitive 
leaves,  asking  if  it  is  the  true  Sensitive  Plant,  and  if 
it  is  not,  to  give  them  the  common  as  well  as  the  bo¬ 
tanical  name.  This  is.  not  the  real  Sensitive  Plant, 
JMimosa  pudica ,  but  closely  related  to  it,  and  is 
known  as  the  Sensitive  Brier,  Schrankia  uncinata. 


proved  hardy,  and  though  quite  late  in  starting, 
has  never  failed  to  give  an  abundance  of  flowers. 
To  those  readers,  who  desire  to  grow  this  really 
beautiful  trailer,  it  is  suggested  that  they  try  the 
method  of  giving  it  a  spot  raised  above  the 
general  level  where  water  will  not  settle  around 
the  root  and  cause  it  to  rot.  A  “  rockery  ”  or  rock- 
work  is  one  of  the  least  expensive  methods  of  suc¬ 
cessfully  propagating  many  of  our  wild  plants ;  in 


L.  Chapmani,  (a),  and  L.  punctata,  (fi).  The  former 
grows  to  a  hight  of  two  or  three  feet,  forming  a  spike 
of  beautiful  pinkish-purple  flowers  two  feet  long. 
The  flower  stem  is  slender  and  graceful,  and  there 
is  a  neat  and  handsome  look  to  the  whole  plant, 
which  at  once  attracts  the  lover  of  beautiful  flow¬ 
ers.  A  bed  of  this  species  commenced  to  bloom 
in  September,  and  is  still  very  fine  at  this  date  (Oct. 
22).  There  is,  however,  one  drawback  to  their  eul- 


the  sensitive  brier  ( Schrankia  uncinata')'.  two  blazing  stars  (J^iatris  Chapmani,  (a),  and  L.  punctata,  ( b ). 


The  true  Sensitive  Plant  is  an  annual,  about  two 
feethigh,with  compound  leaves,  the  leaflets  of  which 
close  upon  the  slightest  touch.  This  is  now  quite 
common  in  cultivation,  being  grown  simply  as  a  cu¬ 
riosity,  and  not  for  its  flowers,  which  are  not  partic¬ 
ularly  attractive.  The  plant  illustrated  above  is 
like  the  true  Sensitive  Plant,  in  having  sensitive 
foliage.  It  is  a  perennial,  found  in  sandy  soil  from 
Virginia  southward ;  and  is  a  long  trailing  vine, 
with  prickly  stems  and  very  fine  handsome  foliage. 
The  flowers  come  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  and 
are  in  little  balls  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter, 
of  a  pretty  rose  color,  and  appear  abundantly 
throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  months.  For 
some  time  we  had  attempted  to  grow  the  plant  in 
the  garden,  but  every  winter  it  was  lost ;  in  spring 
the  root  would  be  found  completely  rotted,  and  we 
began  to  think  the  climate  was  too  severe  to  grow 
it  successfully.  Finally,  a  friend  sent  a  root  of  it 
from  Texas,  and  as  a  last  resort,  it  was  planted  in 
an  elevated  portion  of  a  little  roekwork  then 
just  built.  The  plant  grew  finely  the  first  season, 
and  gave  an  abundance  of  flowers.  The  next  win¬ 
ter  proved  a  severe  one.  and  in  the  spring  we  anx¬ 
iously  looked  for  the  appearance  of  the  Sensitive 
Brier.  Nothing  of  it  was  seen,  however,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  the  last  attempt  had  resulted  in  a 
failure.  But  about  the  middle  of  May  we  one  day 
saw  a  little  shoot  coming  from  the  spot  where  the 
■plant  was  put,  and  it  soon  started  into  a  vigorous 
growth.  For  the  last  three  years  this  plant  has 


fact,  it  makes  a  wild  garden,  when  filled  with  an 
assortment  of  plants  from  the  woods,  that  is  high¬ 
ly  pleasing  fo  every  lover  of  native  flowers.  For 
the  cultivation  of  the  shy,  early  blooming,  and  del¬ 
icate  plants,  there  is  nothing  that  quite  equals  a  pile 
of  rocks  with  “pockets  ”  of  earth  here  and  there. 


Blazing  Stars— Liatris. 

The  increasing  taste  for  the  cultivation  of  Hardy 
Perennials  has  brought  into  notice  many  of  our 
choicest  of  native  flowers.  There  are  no  more 
beautiful  wild  flowers  in  any  country  thau  can  be 
found  in  different  portions  of  this  broad  land,  and 
the  American  Agriculturist  has  been  foremost  in 
bringing  into  notice  many  of  the  most  desirable 
kinds.  That  wild  plants  are  extensively  sought  for 
in  Europe,  shows  they  have  merit,  which  many  of 
our  own  people  fail  to  observe  until  they  see  them 
in  the  gardens,  and  learn  that  they  are  easily  culti¬ 
vated,  and  are  as  showy  as  many  of  the  choicer  and 
high-priced  novelties.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that 
most  of  the  native  plants  of  the  United  States  have 
been  introduced  through  the  medium  of  foreign 
seedsmen  and  florists.  The  genus  Liatris  contains 
several  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  wild  flowers. 
There  are  about  twenty  species  ;one  half  of  this  num¬ 
ber  being  natives  of  the  Northern,  and  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  Southern  States.  We  have  had  thirteen 
species  under  cultivation  at  different  times,  but  none 
more  showy  than  the  two  given  in  our  engraving, 


tivation,  which  may  discourage  somefrom  attempt¬ 
ing  to  grow  it  in  the  Northern  States;  it  is  not  hardy 
enough  to  withstand  our  winters.  The  roots,  like 
most  species  of  Liatris,  are  tuberous,  and  before 
freezing  weather  sets  in,  they  may  be  lifted  and 
stored  perfectly  well  in  dry  leaf-mould  in  the  cel¬ 
lar.  L.  Chapmani  is  only  found,  as  far  as  we  are  a- 
ware,  in  Florida.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Dr. 
A.  W.  Chapman,  the  zealous  botanist  of  the  South¬ 
ern  States,  who  has  done  so  much  to  increase  our 
knowledge  of  the  plants  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  other  species,  L.  punctata ,  is  found  in  Arkan¬ 
sas  and  Texas,  and  is  so  called  from  the  punctate 
or  dotted  leaves.  The  root  is  tuberous,  and  con¬ 
siderably  larger  than  in  L.  Chapmani ,  the  leaves  are 
long  and  narrow,  very  stiff  and  sharp  pointed. 
The  stems  grow  to  a  hight  of  two  to  three  feet,  and 
the  flowering  portion  is  often  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
length,  densely  covered  with  beautiful  reddish-pur¬ 
ple  flowers.  These  flowers  open  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  last  until  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  frost  having  no  effect  upon  them.  A  row  of 
these  plants,  nearly  200  feet  long,  is  now  in  its 
prime,  and  it  certainly  is  an  interesting  and  beauti¬ 
ful  sight  to  see  these  plants  blooming  while  nearly 
all  other  flowers  have  entirely  disappeared.  This 
species,  though  a  native  of  Texas,  is  entirely  hardy 
in  this  vicinity,  and  withstands  our  severest  winters 
without  protection.  Among  other  species  of  Lia¬ 
tris,  which  are  worthy  of  cultivation,  is  L.  spirata 
the  earliest  flowering  species,  blooming  in  July 
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with  short,  very  dense  spikes  of  purple  flowers; 
this  is  followed  soon  after  by  L.  pycnostachya,  which 
grows  in  rich  soil  to  a  hight  of  five  to  six  feet,  with 
a  flower-spike  four  to  five  feet  long.  Following 
this  are  L.  cylindracea,  L.  gramnifolia ,  and  L.  scar- 
iosa,  the  last,  a  quite  common  kind,  being  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  the  flower  cluster,  appearing  in  the  form  of 
buttons,  whence  it  is  often  called  Button-Snake- 
root ;  then  last  the  dwarf  and  very  showy  L.  elegans. 
This  grows  to  a  hight  of  about  eighteen  inches,  the 
flowers  first  be'hg  of  a  dark  purple,  finally  chang¬ 
ing  to  white.  The  above  species,  with  the  one  ex¬ 
ception  noted,  are  all  hardy,  and  we  trust  our  read¬ 
ers  will  transfer  some  of  them  to  their  gardens. 


The  Wax-work  or  Climbing  Bitter-sweet. 

The  Wax-work  ( Celastrus  scandens)  is  one  of  our 
most  beautiful  climbers,  both  for  its  fine  foliage 


and  the  showy,  orange-colored,  round  pods  which 
open  by  three  valves  in  autumn  and  expose  the 
scarlet  pulp  which  surrounds  the  contained  seeds.  ! 
These  little  pods,  of  the  size  of  peas,  which  hang 
in  graceful  clusters  of  10  to  25,  are  very  lasting, 
and  when  gathered  at  the  right  time — just  before 
they  open— will  retain  their  attractiveness  through¬ 
out  the  winter.  Their  beauty  in  home  decoration 
is  now  so  well  understood  by  the  people  in  cities, 
that  scarcely  a  pod  is  allowed  to  fully  ripen,  so  rap¬ 
idly  are  they  gathered  up  by  boys  and  others,  who 
sell  them  in  6mall  bunches  upon  the  streets'. 
Those  who  live  where  the  wax-work  grows  and 
have  never  gathered  it,  should  secure  some  of  the 
fruit  to  use  in  winter  bouquets.  The  accompany- 
-ng  engraving  shows  the  form  of  the  cluster  and 
the  opened  pod,  but,  of  course,  fails  to  give  the 
rich  and  attractive  coloring  of  the  different  parts. 
The  leaves  of  the  Climbing  Bitter-sweet  vary  from 
egg-shaped,  to  elliptical,  with  deeply  notched  or  ser¬ 
iate  edges,  green  above  and  lighter  below.  The 


flowers  are  inconspicuous,  yellowish-green,  and 
somewhat  fringed.  As  seen  growing  over  stumps 
and  rocks,  and  into  the  tops  of  tall  trees,  the  Bit¬ 
ter-sweet  is  a  shrub  full  of  grace  and  beauty,  and 
especially  so  in  autumn,  when  the  highly  colored 
berries,  in  rich  clusters,  stand  out  in  bright  con¬ 
trasts  with  the  dark  foliage  of  the  cedar,  and  other 
trees,  upon  which  this  climber  is  often  found. 


The  Pear  and  Peach  Blight. 

BY  PROr.  T.  J.  BURRII.L. 

In  very  many  examinations,  during  three  years, 
of  portions  of  pear  trees  suffering  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  usually  known  as  Fire  Blight,  I  had  noted 
the  presence  of  the  minute  organisms  which  we 
commonly  call  Bacteria.  But  as  these  living  things 
are  so  generally  found  in  decomposing  organic 
materials,  and  as  they  had  never  been  considered 
active  agents  in  producing  disease  in  plants,  what¬ 
ever  their  relations  may  be  to  the 
contagious  diseases  of  animals, 
little  heed  was  given  them  in  the 
search  for  a  parasitic  fungus  to 
which  the  disease  might  be  at¬ 
tributed.  The  failure  to  find  such 
an  agent,  together  with  the  gradu¬ 
ally  accumulating  evidence  of  the 
aggressive  character  of  Bacteria 
in  animal  diseases,  finally  called 
closer  attention  to  them  as  the 
cause  and  not  the  consequence  of 
this  terrible  scourge  of  the  or¬ 
chards.  In  June,  1880,  careful 
investigations  with  this  end  in 
view  were  begun.  The  Bacteria 
were  found  to  be  the  same,  so  far 
as  a  microscope  with  a  power  of 
one  thousand  diameters,  and  the 
best  known  definition  could  re¬ 
veal,  in  every  blightiug  portion  of 
pear  and  apple  trees  examined. 
The  change  in  the  tissues  was 
likewise  found  to  be  identical  in 
all  cases.  The  cell  walls  were  left 
iutact,  and  the  protoplasmic  ma¬ 
terial  remained  until  the  tissues 
began  to  shrivel  from  drying; 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  starch 
granules  stored  in  the  cells  gradu¬ 
ally  disappeared.  This  was  es¬ 
pecially  the  case  in  the  cells  of 
the  bark.  My  colleague,  Professor 
Weber,  determined  for  me  that 
carbon  dioxide,  butyric  acid  and 
hydrogen  were  the  products  of 
the  fermentation,  which,  as  was 
readily  proved,  took  place  in  the 
still  living,  but  diseased  bark. 
On  July  1,  1880,  experiments 
upon  healthy  trees  were  begun,  by 
inoculating  them  with  the  Bac¬ 
teria  obtained  from  trees,  in  which 
the  disease  was  in  active  progress. 
Most  of  the  inoculations  were 
made  by  inserting  a  sharp-pointed 
knife  or  needle  smeared  with  the 
living  Bacteria,  into  the  bark  of  limbs  upon  healthy 
trees,  and  day  by  day  careful  records  were  kept 
of  the  results.  In  numerous  instances  the  virus 
was  applied  to  the  exterior  of  the  bark,  or  to  un¬ 
injured  leaves,  without  developing  the  disease  in 
a  single  instance  The  following  table  shows  the 
per  cent  of  the  successful  inoculations,  as  became 
apparent  up  to  and  including  August  14,  1880: 


No.  of  Ex¬ 
periments. 

Kinds  of 
Trees. 

Virus  from 
Pear. 

Virus  from 
Apple. 

36 

Pear. 

54% 

72% 

2!) 

Apple. 

30% 

Not  tried. 

4 

Quince. 

100% 

Not  tried. 

The  virus  from  the  diseased  apple  tree  is  con¬ 
siderably  more  effective  than  that  from  the  pear, 
but  this  most  probably  is  due  to  a  combination 
of  causes  now  unknown.  It,  however,  pretty  clearly 
indicates  the  identity  of  the  so-cal  =d  Fire  Blight 
of  the  pear,  and  that  very  prevaleni  isease  in  the 
Western  States  known  as  Twig  Blight  di  the  apple. 


The  last  is  a  misnomer,  because  the  disease  affecta 
the  trunk  as  well  as  the  young  shoots,  and  not  un- 
frequently  causes  the  death  of  the  whole  tree. 
But  it  does  not  appear  to  run  from  the  diseased 
green  shoots  down  the  older  portions  of  the  tree. 

The  progress  of  the  disease  from  the  point  of 
inoculation  was  always  slow,  never  giving  external, 
visible  signs  of  its  presence  under  eight  days,  and 
rarely  extending  after  this  more  than  half  an  inch 
per  day.  In  some  cases  the  leaves  remained  green 
three  weeks  after  the  bark  of  the  shoot  tearing 
them  was  thoroughly  diseased.  Ir  other  cases  the 
bark  of  larger  limbs  was  quite  dead,  yet  the  leaves, 
borne  some  distance  above,  remained  green  all 


summer.  This  slow  progress  of  the  disease  shows 
that  the  destroying  agents  are  not  carried  in  the 
circulation  of  water  or  sap  in  the  tree,  as,  indeed, 
the  teachings  of  vegetable  physiology  would  also 
indicate.  The  Bacteria — shown  in  fig.  2,  magnified 
2,000  times— in  some  way  not  yet  explained,  pass 
from  cell  to  cell.  Figure  1,  shows  a  thin  section  of 
the  diseased  bark  from  a  pear  tree,  with  the  Bac¬ 
teria  in  the  cells,  magnified  500  times. 

Having  recently  received  portions  of  peach  trees 
affected  with  “  yellows  ”  from  Michigan,  I  find  plain 
indications  of  the  similarity  of  this  disease  to  that 
of  the  pear.  The  Bacterium  is  evidently  specifi¬ 
cally  different,  but  operates  in  the  same  way,  caus¬ 
ing  fermentation  of  the  starch.  The  Lombardy 
Poplar  is  also  destroyed  in  a  similar  way,  but  in 
this  case  the  Bacteria  follow  wounds  of  insects. 

It  is  too  early  to  propose,  with  much  assurance, 
remedial  measures, 
but  the  slow  pro¬ 
gression  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  in  the  tissues 
gives  reason  for 
hope.  Antiseptic 
washes  may  be  suf- 
cient  to  prevent  or 
cure.  Pruning  or 
paring  away  the  in¬ 
fected  parts,  tak¬ 
ing  due  precau¬ 
tions  not  to  spread 
the  contagion  by  the  process,  certainly  is  effective, 
and  by  studying  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the 
malady,  the  cutting  may  usually  be  very  moderate. 

Cherries  Once  More.— During  the  past  20 
years  or  so  cherries  have  been  very  scarce,  instead 
of  being  as  they  formerly  were  so  abundant  in 
their  season  that  in  many  places  they  could  be  had 
for  the  picking.  The  present  year  has  shown  some¬ 
thing  like  the  former  abundance,  and  those  who 
had  not  cut  down  their  trees  in  despair  were  re¬ 
warded  for  many  years  of  failure.  Whether  the 
weather  at  blossoming  time  was  especially  favor¬ 
able,  whether  the  natural  enemies  of  the  curculio 
have  essentially  diminished  its  numbers,  or  both 
causes  combined,  the  result  has  been  most 
gratifying.  In  the  city  one  could  buy  a  basket  at 
a  reasonable  rate,  and  the  licensed  venders  offered 
fine  fruit  at  5  cts.  for  what  they  are  pleased  to  call 
a  pound.  Our  experience  this  year  allows  us  to 
understand  the  great  popularity  of  the  “Early 
Richmond,”  with  the  western  fruit  growers.  Our 
one  tree,  which  in  former  years  bore  better  than 
any  other,  was  this  year  an  example  of  fruitfulness, 
wonderful  to  behold  ;  looking  up  into  the  tree  one 
saw  a  canopy  of  fruit,  the  leaves  being  in  the  mi¬ 
nority.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  most  valuable  fruit 
for  cooking  or  canning,  and  when  allowed  to  get 
|  dead  ripe,  is  not  to  be  despised  to  eat  “out of 


THE  WAX-WORK  OR  CLIMBING  BITTER-SWEET  (  CehlStn/S  scandens). 
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Fig.  2.— BACTERIA  SEPARATED. 
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hand,”  as  its  acidity  ripens  into  richness.  If  this 
fruitfulness  is  to  continue,  we  shall  be  encouraged 
to  plant  cherry  trees  in  abundance  once  more. 


Notes  from  the  Pines. 

“The  Pines,”  in  view  of  which  the  present 
“  Notes  w  are  written,  are  not  those  of  New  Jersey, 
but  of  Old  Jersey.  The  Island  of  Jersey  is  not 
quite  as  large  as  its  newer  name-sake — as  it  is  but 
eleven  miles  long  by  half  that  in  width.  The  Island 
fs  best  known  to  Americans  as  the  home  of  the 
Jersey  Cattle  (which  many  persist  in  mis-calling 
“Alderney,”)  and  to  Englishmen,  in  general,  as  the 
source  of  their  early  potatoes  and  some  of  their 
best  fruits.  As  Paris  is  France,  so  is  St.  Heliers, 
Jersey,  it  being  the  port  and  business  center,  with 
streets  crooked  enough  to  gladden  the  heart  of  a 
Bostonian,  and  side-walks  so  narrow  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  walk  in  the  road-way  as  much  as  on  the  walks 
along  the  sides.  Soon  after  arriving,  I  visited 

The  Market  of  St.  Heliers. 

Were  this  the  proper  place  in  which  to  do  so,  I 
should  try  to  describe  this  curious  museum  of 
things  brought  for  sale  by  “  The  Toilers  of  the 
Sea.”— I  think  that  Cod  was  the  only  thing  I  rec¬ 
ognized.  There  were  eels  as  large  as  one’s  leg, 
crabs  a  foot  across,  and  several  other  sorts  of  less 
dimensions ;  lobsters  with  spines  on  them,  besides 
limpets,  winkles,  and  other  things  that  we  do  not 
have,  and  probably  should  not  eat  if  we  did. 

The  Vegetable  and  Fruit  Market 
was  very  full.  The  vegetables  were  scarcely  differ¬ 
ent  from  those  in  the  London  Market,  but  the  fruits 
finer  and  much  more  abundant.  Excellent  apples, 
and  pears,  were  in  great  plenty.  The  pear  “Louise 
Bonne  de  Jersey,”  though  not  so  well  colored,  is 
much  better  flavored  than  with  us.  Figs  (fresh) 
very  large  and  luscious,  were  cheap,  to  those  who 
are  fond  of  them ;  these  ripen  in  the  open  air,  and 
the  trees  are  quite  common  all  over  the  island  ; 
grapes,  on  the  other  hand,  need  glass,  and  there  are 
6ome  immense  vineries,  much  of  the  fruit  from 
which  goes  to  London.  I  bought  such  Black  Ham- 
burgs  for  a  shilling  (34  cents)  a  pound,  as  we  rarely 
see  in  our  fruit  stores  for  $1  per  lb.  Blackberries 
grow  wild  in  plenty,  and  just  now  illustrate  the  old 
adage  that  “  blackberries  are  always  red  when  they 
are  green.” — The  few  ripe  ones  were  very  small, 
consisting  of  but  few  grains,  badly  shaped,  and 
quite  inferior  in  flavor  to  any  of  our  wild  kinds. 
Our  delicious  cultivated  sorts  do  not  appear  to  be 
known  here  or  in  England.  It  is  doubtful  if  there 
i6  enough  heat  to  bring  them  to  their  full  perfec¬ 
tion,  but  I  think  they  should  be  tried. 

Farming  and  Jersey  Cattle.  • 

The  cattle,  at  least,  do  not  come  under  the  head 
of  horticulture,  and  it  is  likely  that  something  may 
be  said  at  a  future  time  on  both  these  topics  by  my 
associate,  as  occasion  offers.  The  farming  is  most¬ 
ly,  in  fact,  market  gardening  on  a  large  scale.  Any 
farmer,  when  asked  what  is  his  principal  crop,  re¬ 
plies  “  potatoes.”  For  several  years  this  has  been 
the  “money  crop”  of  the  Island,  and  it  is  culti¬ 
vated  by  manuring  quite  as  highly  as  do  our  mar¬ 
ket  gardeners  for  their  crops. 

The  Treatment  of  Seed  Potatoes 
is  quite  peculiar,  and  might  perhaps  be  tried  by 
some  of  our  growers  of  early  potatoes,  especially 
in  those  Southern  States  where  the  crop  is  an  im¬ 
portant  one.  Already  the  “  seed  ”  is  being  pre¬ 
pared  for  next  spring,  and  we  see  them  everywhere 
in  large  quantities.  Potatoes  of  medium  size  are 
selected  and  placed  in  boxes,  usually  made  for 
the  purpose,  though  other  boxes  are  some  times 
employed.  We  saw  at  several  places  in  the  town 
the  boxes,  or  rather  skeleton  crates,  exposed  for 
sale,  I  think,  at  a  penny  each,  but  am  not  sure  of 
the  price.  A  rough  sketch  will  allow  the  artist  to 
represent  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  shallow 
box,  24  inches  long,  and  13  inches  wide,  with  sides 
3  inches  high ;  it  is  of  about  4-inch  stuff,  the  bot¬ 
tom  being  of  three  slats  of  similar  material,  with 
nearly  4-inch  spaces  between  them.  In  each  corner 
of  this  box  is  a  post  7  inches  high  and  l-in.  square; 
a  strip  connects  the  posts  at  the  ends,  and  across 
the  top  runs  a  lengthwise  strip  one  inch  wide  by  I 


thick ;  this  is  let  into  the  end  pieces  so  that  it  is 
flush  at  the  top.  The  potatoes  are  set  “  seed-end  ” 
up  in  these  boxes  as  closely  as  they  can  be  packed, 
taking  care  to  put  those  of  a  size  together.  At  first 
the  boxes,  when  filled,  are  put  in  any  convenient 
place  in  the  open  air,  fully  exposed  to  sun-light,  in 
order  that  they  may  become  thoroughly  greened. 
As  cooler  weather  comes  on,  they  are  taken  into  the 
house,  and  stacked  up  in  some  suitable  place.  The 
peculiar  form  of  the  boxes  allows  of  putting  one 


upon  another — as  many  as  may  be  desirable — and 
still  have  sufficient  ventilation  and  exposure  to 
light.  By  the  time  the  weather  will  allow  of  their 
being  planted,  strong  sprouts  about  two  inches  long 
will  have  grown.  The  planting  is  done  by  setting 
the  potatoes  upright  in  the  furrow  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition  they  had  in  the  box  ;  great  care  is  exercised 
in  handling  while  planting,  in  order  not  to  break 
the  sprouts.  As  the  planting  may  be  delayed  un¬ 
til  all  danger  of  frost  is  over,  the  potato,  when 
placed  in  the  soil,  is  ready  to  go  on  and  grow  at  once. 

Much  is  Gained  by  this  Method. 

In  planting  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  potato  re¬ 
mains  for  a  long  time  in  the  soil  before  the  vegeta¬ 
tive  process  begins,  while  by  this  method  all  the 
preparatory  work  is  done  in  advance,  and  growth, 
having  already  begun,  is  at  once  continued.  I  hope 
that  some  of  our  growers  will  try  this  Jersey  meth¬ 
od  and  report  the  results.  I  am  aware  that  cutting 
the  potato  some  weeks  in  advance  of  planting,  and 
placing  them  in  a  warm  room  to  “sprout”  is  not 
new  with  us,  but  the  method  here  described,  be¬ 
ginning  in  the  fall,  and  inducing  a  slow  and  sturdy 
growth  of  sprouts  is  somewhat  different,  and  seems 
to  me  to  have  some  advantage  over  that  manner  of 
preparing  the  “seed,”  and  is  worthy  of  a  trial. 

The  Yield  of  Potatoes  per  Acre, 

under  the  method  practised  in  Jersey,  is  veiy  diffi¬ 
cult  to  ascertain,  as  their  measure  of  land  ( vergee ) 
and  their  measure  for  potatoes  ( cabot )  are  quite  un¬ 
like  ours,  and  besides,  they  estimate  the  yield  per 
vergee  in  the  £.  s.  d.  it  returns,  rather  than  by  the 
measure  of  potatoes  it  gives.  A  rough  calculation 
shows  that  their  potato  crop  returns  from  £40  to 
£90  per  our  acre,  which  is  not  far  from  $195  to 
$435  per  acre  ;  in  some  cases  the  returns  have  been 
as  high  as  £120  per  acre,  or  about  $580.  Though 
considerable  sums  are  laid  out  for  guano  and  other 
fertilizers,  these  are  not  all  chargeable  to  the 
potato  crop,  as  a  second  crop,  usually  turnips,  is 
taken  the  same  year,  and  in  their  rotation  a  crop  of 
wheat  is  followed  by  clover,  and  all  these  are  ben¬ 
efited  by  the  heavy  manuring  given  the  potatoes. 

Sea-Weed,  or  “Vraic,” 

is  largely  used  as  a  manure,  both  spread  at  once 
on  the  land,  and  put  up  in  heaps  to  form  compost. 
While  the  drift  sea-weed  can  be  collected  at  any 
time,  the  gathering  of  that  which  is  attached  to 
the  rocks  is  regulated  by  law,  or  custom,  but,  I 
think,  by  law.  I  much  regretted  being  a  few  weeks 
too  late  fortlie  “Vraic  ”  harvest,  which  is  said  to  be 
a  festival  of  peculiar  interest  upon  the  Island. 

Orchards  are  Numerous, 
but  the  trees  are  generally  in  bad  condition,  the 
moist  atmosphere  encourages  the  growth  of  those 
obscure  vegetable  forms  to  which  our  orc-hardists 
give  the  collective  name  of  “Moss.”  Here  the 
bark  of  the  smallest  twigs  is  covered  with  a  green¬ 
ish  growth,  which  must  essentially  affect  the  health 
of  the  trees.  Besides,  the  orchards  are  almost 
without  exception  in  grass,  and  used  as  pastures 
for  cows.  When  the  cows  are  pastured  they  are 
rigged  with  a  curious  halter  of  rope  and  two  pieces 
of  curved  wood ;  a  part  of  this  affair,  which  can¬ 
not  well  be  described,  goes  over  the  head,  and  a 
rope  from  each  side  of  it  is  tied  around  the  fore¬ 
legs  of  the  animal,  the  object  being  to  prevent 


browsing  on  the  trees.  While  the  cows,  with  this 
halter,  can  graze  easily,  they  can  not  lift  their  heads. 

Private  Gardens 

are  often  very  fine,  and  there  is  scarcely  a  farm¬ 
house,  however  unpretending,  but  has  a  small 
piece  of  ground  in  front,  tastefully  planted  and 
well  kept.  The  English  exclusiveness  in  such 
matters  prevails  here  to  a  great  extent.  The  fine 
places  are  generally  surrounded  by  a  wall,  often 
8  or  10  feet  high,  and  only  a  glimpse  of  what  is 
within  is  had  through  the  open  gate.  Pastures,  now 
the  last  days  of  September,  are  as  fine  as  they  are 
with  us  at  any  time.  It  will  be  supposed  that  the 
lawns  are  in  correspondingly  good  condition.  More 
perfect  lawns  cannot  be  imagined  anywhere.  A 
favorite  tree  for  planting  on  lawns  is  the 
Auraucaria  Imbricata,  or  “Monkey  Puzzler,” 
a  most  formal  tree,  not  hardy  with  us,  but  which 
grows  here  in  great  perfection.  We  plant  Sweet 
Peas,  and  the  July  heats  finish  them.  Here  in  Jer¬ 
sey,  they  are  still  in  abundant  bloom,  often  growing 
to  a  great  hight.  Perhaps  these,  more  than  any¬ 
thing  else,  most  forcibly  impressed  upon  me  the 
great  difference  between  Old  and  New  Jersey.  This 
difference  is  further  illustrated  by  roses  in  full 
bloom.  The  Lemon  Verbena  ( Lippia  citriodora) 
here  forms  a  tall,  hardy  bush.  Camellias  are  hardy 
in  the  open  air ;  I  saw  one  that  had  not  failed  to 
bloom  abundantly  for  20  years.  There  are  many 
other  things  which  show  how  mild  a  climate  this 
Island  enjoys — among  them  the  Laurestinus,  which, 
with  us,  even  a  mild  winter  would  kill,  is  seen  here 
everywhere  just  coming  into  flower ;  in  one  case  I 
saw  two  bushes  10  or  12  feet  high,  trained  to  form 
an  arch  over  a  gate-way.  Here  and  there  we  are 
reminded  of  home  by  some  American  plants.  In 
several  gardens  1  have  seen  large  clumps  of  our 

Cardinal  Flower, 

Lobelia  cardinalis,  forming  a  mass  of  scarlet  such  as 
few  plants  can  equal.  It  may  be  that  the  fact  that 
our  common  things  are  thus  appreciated  abroad 
may  induce  some  of  our  nurserymen  to  turn  their 
attention  to  the  growth  of  our  native  plants.  One 
sees  on  every  farm  a  larger  or  smaller  patch  of 
The  Jersey  Cabbage. 

Several  years  ago  our  seedsmen  offered  the  seeds 
of  this  as  “  Jersey  Cow-kale,”  and  from  this  I  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  was  used  in  Jersey  as  feed  for  the 
cows.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  never  fed  to  cows,  but 
is  grown  especially  as  food  for  pigs.  It  is  a  Kale 
rather  than  a  Cabbage,  as  it  never  heads.  It  natur¬ 
ally  has  a  tall  stalk,  but  as  the  lower  leaves  are 
picked  off  for  the  pigs,  the  stalk  goes  on  increasing 
in  length,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  them  6  and  8 
feet  in  hight.  The  6talks,  when  ripe  and  seasoned, 
make  excellent  walking-sticks,  being  both  strong 
and  light.  In  St.  Heliers,  there  are  several  shops 
with  signs  showing  that  the  owner  is  a 

“  Manufacturer  of  Cabbage  Canes.” 

Mounted  with  a  ferrule,  and  varnished,  they  are 
one  of  the  specialties  of  the  Island,  and  few 
strangers  visit  here  without  carrying  off  one  or 
more  “Jersey  Cabbage  Sticks.”  In  some  cases 
they  are  mounted  with  silver  heads.  Another  reason 
for  growing  this  Cabbage,  i6  for  its  supply  of  leaves 
in  which  to  pack  butter.  The  neat  pats  of  Jersey 
butter — and  how  delicious  is  Jersey  butter  at  home  1 
— are  always  sent  to  market  upon  a  leaf  of  this 
gigantic  Kale.  It  is  with  regret  that  we  leave  this 
charming  Island.  In  conclusion,  I  would  advise 
eveiy  one  who  visits  Europe  to  make  a  visit  to 
Jersey.  I  know  of  no  other  place,  at  home  or  abroad, 
that  combines  so  many  attractions  for  those  who 
would  see  rural  life  in  its  highest  development. 

The  Farmer’s  Garden. — The  common  idea 
among  farmers,  that  manure  and  labor  spent  on 
the  garden  is  nearly  thrown  away,  is  absurd. 
The  cultivated  field  pays  just  as  we  invest 
labor  and  manure  upon  it.  The  garden,  with 
more  thorough  cultivation,  and  a  greater  variety  of 
crops,  pays  still  better.  It  brings  its  offering  to 
the  table,  in  some  shape,  every  day  in  the  year.  As 
the  frost  comes  out  of  the  ground  in  the  early 
spring,  it  yields  horse  radish,  artichokes,  and  pars¬ 
nips.  With  the  first  genial  days  of  April  and  May, 
it  gives  you  pie-plant  and  asparagus,  etc.,  etc. 
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For  other  Household  Items  see  “  Basket  ”  pages. 


A  Shell  Catch-All. 

Not  Jpng  ago  we  saw  a  man  on  Broadway  selling 
sea  shells  of  various  kinds,  many  of  which  were 


A  CONVENIENT  CATCH-ALL. 


arranged  to  serve  some  useful  purpose,  and  at  the 
same  time  possessed  considerable  beauty.  One  of 
these  was  a  Catch-all,  shown  in  the  accompanying 
engraving,  which  has  been  made  from  a  sample 
purchased  for  ten  cents.  The  shell  has  a  “  set¬ 
ting,”  apparently  in  the  end  of  a  birch  log,  but 
it  is  not  so.  A  piece  of  thin  pine  makes  the  bot¬ 
tom,  which  is  of  the  size  and  general  shape  of  the 
outline  of  the  shell.  Another  thin  piece  of  wood 
is  then  wound  around  this  bottom  and  the  edge  of 
the  shell,  and  fastened  in  place  by  glue,  and  covered 
with  a  strip  0f  birch  bark.  The  irregularities  of 
the  rim  are  filled  in  with  some  fine  cement  and 
given  a  coat  of  varnish,  when  the  shell  is  “set,” 
and  the  dish  is  complete.  Such  a  mounted  shell  is 
quite  handsome,  and  is  so  cheaply  and  easily  made 
that  it  is  within  the  reach  of  any  one.  It  may  be 
used  for  receiving  burnt  matches,  and  as  the  lining 
of  the  box  is  not  combustible  it  is  perfectly  safe. 
Should  there  be  a  person  in  the  house  who  smokes, 
he  will  find  this  Shell  Catch-all  convenient  for 
receiving  the  ashes  of  his  cigar,  etc. 


A  Linen  Wall-Pocket. 


The  convenient  Wall-Pocket  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving  is  made  of  pasteboard,  well- 
starched  gray  linen,  a  braid  of  any  desired  color, 


Fig.  1.— A  LINEN  WALL-POCKET. 


and  embroidery  work  to  suit  the  taste.  The  pat¬ 
tern  is  made  in  this  wise  :  Make  a  square  on  a  large 
piece  of  paper,  so  that  one  half  of  it  will  be  the 


size  desired  for  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the 
holder  or  pocket.  Draw  diagonal  lines  from  op¬ 
posite  corners,  prolonging  the  perpendicular  one 
half  its  length  beyond  the  lower  corner;  connect 
this  end  with  the  ends  of  the  other  diagonal,  and 
the  outline  of  the  pattern,  as  shown  in  figure  2,  is 
complete.  Cut  the  pasteboard  after  this  pattern, 
and  cover  with  the  linen  and 
braid,  and  stitch  as  one  may  de¬ 
sire  ;  in  fact,  the  limit  to  this 
decorative  needle-w'ork  depends 
upon  the  taste,  patience,  and  in¬ 
genuity  of  the  designer.  The 
cover  should  be  so  made  that  it 
can  be  removed  from  the  paste¬ 
board  when  it  requires  to  be 
washed.  The  front  part  is  made 
of  the  linen  folded  as  in  making 
a  newspaper  fan,  through  the  upper  part  of  the 
folds  of  which  a  cord  is  passed,  and  fastened  to 
the  pasteboard  back  at  the  sides.  The  bottom  and 
sides  should  be  firmly  fastened  to  the  back,  and 
the  wall-pocket  is  ready  to  be  hung  up  by  a  ribbon 
fastened  with  a  bow,  as  shown  in  figure  1.  With 
these  general  directions,  any  one  may  make  a  wall- 
pocket  that  will  be  both  ornamental  and  useful. 


Home  Topics. 

BY  FAITH  ROCHESTER. 

Hard  Water  and  Soft  Water  in  Cooking. 

I  have  been  reading  the  testimony  of  Alexis 
Soyer,  the  celebrated  chef  de  cuisine,  concerning 
the  effects  of  hard  and  soft  water  upon  food  cooked 
with  either.  He  gives  the  preference  in  all  respects 
to  soft  water,  unless  in  the  one  matter  of  cooking 
fresh  meat  with  a  view  to  making  it  as  white  as 
possible.  He  says  that  hard  water  seems  to  con¬ 
tract  the  pores,  and  solidify  the  gluten,  so  that  he 
believed  it  to  be  impossible  to  extract  the  true 
flavor  of  meat  with  hard  water.  In  boiling  salt 
meat,  soft  water  extracts  more  salt  than  hard 
water,  and  makes  the  meat  more  tender.  Soft 
water  evaporates  one-third  more  rapidly  in  boiling, 
and  cooks  every  thing  in  less  time.  He  said  that 
hard  water  shrivels  greens  and  peas,  and  affects 
leaves  more  than  roots.  Potatoes  boiled  in  hard 
water  are  harder  and  whiter  than  those  boiled  in 
soft  water,  and  more  time  is  required  for  the  pro¬ 
cess.  In  cooking  dry  vegetables,  he  says,  we  must 
allow  one-fourth  more  time  for  hard  water.  He 
had  no  doubt  that  soft  water  makes  the  best  bread. 
He  said  that  bread  made  with  the  same  flour  and 
the  same  yeast,  and  by  the  same  bakers,  is  much 
inferior  made  with  hard  water  than  when  soft  water 
is  employed.  He  made  many  experiments  with 
tea,  and  decided  that  soft  water  draws  out  the  flavor 
of  the  tea  more  fully  and  more  rapidly  than  hard, 
so  that  for  a  “good  cup  ”  one  must  take  more  tea 
when  using  hard  water  than  when  using  soft. 

Washing1  Done  Out  of  the  House. 

I  am  obliged  to  hire  my  washing  done  now,  and 
am  glad  to  have  it  taken  out  of  the  house,  and  re¬ 
turned  to  me,  unironed.  My  washing  is  so  large 
that  a  woman  washing  in  the  house,  calls  it  a  day’s 
work,  and  charges  accordingly.  She  may  do  some 
cleaning  up,  but  taking  the  spatters  on  the  wall, 
and  the  muss  she  makes  while  washing,  and  the 
extra  labor  of  boarding  and  waiting  upon  her,  into 
account,  I  think  the  work  she  does  beyond  the 
actual  washing  is  not  more  than  the  trouble  she 
makes  me.  My  floor,  being  painted,  I  do  not  wish 
her  to  scrub  it,  and  am  able  to.  wash  it  myself.  It 
seems  good  to  have  the  work  all  done  out  of  my 
sight,  the  clothes  not  only  hung  out  to  dry,  but 
safely  basketed,  whatever  the  weather.  I  pay  no 
more  money  in  the  latter  case  than  in  the  former, 
and  in  both  cases  furnish  soap  and  starch. 

Starching  Made  Easy. 

My  washerwoman  objects  to  making  two  kinds 
of  starch,  and  prefers  to  starch  all  of  the  clothes 
with  fine  laundry  starch.  Finding  that  she  used 
half  a  package  of  “  silver  gloss”  starch  in  the  first 
washing,  where  she  only  had  two  shirts  and  two 
skirts  with  a  few  collars,  but  three  dark  calico 
dresses,  and  several  large  aprons  and  baby  dresses 
and  aprons,  I  proposed  to  her  to  make  only  flour 


Fig.  2. 


starch  and  use  that  for  the  calicoes,  etc.,  and  ] 
would  starch  the  white  clothes.  She  is  unwilling 
to  do  so,  because  it  takes  so  much  time  to  make 
flour  starch,  or  to  rub  out  the  lumps  of  flour  to 
perfect  smoothness.  My  sympathies  are  with  her, 
and  I  yield  the  point,  mentally,  resolving  to  buy 
starch  by  the  large,  or  wooden,  box,  and  to  provide 
large  dark  gingham  aprons  for  the  children,  and  to 
give  up  calico  dresses  until  spring,  so  that  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pieces  will  be  diminished.  I  never  feel  that 
I  can  stop  to  make  flour  starch  when  I  do  my  own 
large  washings,  and  unless  I  can  get  the  starch 
made  by  another  person,  I  make  enough  fine  starch 
for  all  the  pieces  that  need  stiffening,  or  omit 
althogether  to  starch  some  of  the  oldest  every  day 
clothes.  To  be  sure  the  laundry  starch  costs  a  trifle 
more,  but  dear  me  !  Time  is  money,  and  health  too, 
and  good  temper  and  home  happiness  besides. 

I  think  it  the  best  way  to  stir  the  starch,  suffi¬ 
ciently  moistened,  into  the  boiling  water,  instead  of 
the  more  common  way  of  pouring  boiling  water 
into  the  moistened  starch  “  stirring  briskly  to  pre¬ 
vent  burning.”  I  now  make  both  flour  starch  and 
laundry  starch  in  this  same  way.  There  is  less 
liability  of  burning  and  more  certainty  of  having 
the  whole  equally  and  well  boiled.  To  the  fine 
starch,  when  boiled,  I  now  add  a  little  starch  gela¬ 
tine,  as  it  makes  the  starch  less  liable  to  6tick,  and 
easier  to  take  a  gloss  in  ironing.  There  are  othe.' 
preparations  equally  good  I  presume.  But  tho 
latest  and  simplest  thing  I  have  heard  of,  in  tha 
way  of  starch,  is  skimmed  milk  /  I  am  assured  by  a 
friend  that  she  has  often  tried  it,  when  she  had 
only  a  few  calico  pieces  in  her  washing.  Dip  the 
article  into  sweet  well-skimmed  milk,  and  it  will 
dry  as  stiff  (a  little  stiffer  I  should  think)  as  com¬ 
mon  flour  starch  would  make  it.  If  there  is  cream 
in  the  milk  it  will  grease  it,  of  course. 

Baby’s  Diapers. 

It  has  been  my  custom  to  make  outside  diapers 
of  large  squares  of  unbleached  cloth,  fold  double 
squares  of  old  cotton  inside  those.  This  puts  tho 
thickness  where  it  needs  to  be,  and  relieves  the  hips 
of  too  warm  a  burden.  To-day  I  6a w,  in  a  friend’s 
house,  large  half  squares  of  cotton  flannel  for  the 
outside  use  with  long  “  towels  ”  of  the  same 
material  to  fold  inside.  If  I  had  another  supply 
to  make  for  a  child  large  enough  to  run  alone,  I 
should  make  such  half  squares  of  cotton  flannel  if 
for  winter,  and  of  strong  cotton  cloth  for  summer. 
Then  I  would  lay  four  small  plaits,  two  on  each 
side,  a  few  inches  of  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle, 
or  about  four  inches  apart.  I  would  stitch  these 
down  an  inch,  folded  straight  toward  the  right 
angle  of  the  triangle  (you  understand  this  geometry, 
I  trust),  and  so  make  a  kind  of  band  to  the  diaper, 
over  the  hips  and  behind.  I  fancy  this  would  make 
the  garment  stay  on  better,  without  too  great 
tightness,  and  that  it  would  be  more  comfortable 
for  the  child.  It  is  somewhat  like  the  diaper 
drawers,  but  keeps  its  necessary  character  by  fast¬ 
ening  snugly  with  the  safety  pin  or  pins. 

TTnder  Suits  for  the  Smallest  Toddlers. 

For  children  who  still  wear  diapers,  I  know  of 
nothing  better,  except  perhaps  the  nice  (and  expen¬ 
sive)  long-sleeved,  long-bodied,  high-necked  knit 
shirt,  than  those  long-sleeved  rather  loose,  soft  flan¬ 
nel  waists,  reaching  over  the  bowels  to  the  diaper. 
These  button  behind  and  have  several  buttons 
around  the  bottoms,  to  which  may  be  buttoned  open 
underdrawers  or  warm  flannel  panties.  I  used  to 
make  little  breeches  running  up  to  a  point  at  the 
top,  out  of  the  way  of  the  diaper,  and  fastened  to 
the  skirt  waist  on  each  side,  by  one  button.  That 
is  a  good  way,  but  now  it  seems  to  me,  that  those 
I  must  make  immediately,  will  be  wide  enough  at 
their  very  tops  to  button  clear  around  the  waist, 
meeting  in  the  front  and  back,  but  6till  separate, 
so  that  one  can  be  removed  if  necessary,  without 
disturbing  the  other.  I  have  a  mind  to  make  these 
inner  leggings  of  old,  white,  ribbed  merino  stock¬ 
ings,  or  the  better  part  of  merino  underwear,  snug 
enough  at  the  bottom  to  go  inside  the  stockings, 
reaching  to  the  ankle-bone,  and  held  in  place  by  a 
strap  under  the  foot.  The  baby  will  not  be  too 
warm  in  winter  weather  with  these  and  my  old- 
fashioned  colored  flannel  knee  breeches  too.  The 
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latter  come  only  over  the  knees,  fulling  a  little  at 
the  bottom.  In  speaking  of  old  merino  stockings 
and  underwear,  I  most  certainly  do  not  mean  that 
which  is  fulled  up,  “thick  as  a  board.”  There  is 
no  necessity  for  reducing  soft  flannel  to  this  con¬ 
dition,  and  as  few  people  know  how  to  avoid  it,  I 
may  tell  them  once  more  in  a  later  paper. 


Animals  in  Needle- Work. 

The  accompanying  engravings  illustrate  how 
some  of  our  domestic  animals  may  be  brought 
out  with  the  needle  and  thread  upon  articles 


Fig.  1. — A  CAT  FOE  A  PATTERN. 


of  clothing,  beddings,  mats,  etc.  The  sizes  of  the 
squares  and  that  of  the  thread  will  vary  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  work,  but  the  character  of 
the  stitches  and  the  relation  of  the  parts  will  remain 
the  same  for  each  particular  animal.  A  cat  or 
“rooster”  on  a  tidy  will  not  be  as  large,  of  course, 
as  upon  a  floor  mat  or  blanket.  The  patterns  here 
presented  are  of  but  two  of  the  many  familiar  ani¬ 
mals  that  may  be  thus  developed  with  the  needle 


ROOSTER  IN  NEEDLE-WORK. 

and  thread.  Others  will  suggest  themselves,  and 
give  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  a  consider¬ 
able  ingenuity  on  the  part  of  the  designer. 


-■ 

Notes  and  Queries. 

Treatment  of  Colds  and  Cro  t. — We  believe 
in  “every  one  to  his  trade,”  and  in  all  cases  of 
severe  illness  or  accident  call  in  the  skill  of  one  who 
makes  a  business  of  studying  the  humau  system 
and  its  disorders.  Yet  many,  especially  in  frontier 
settlements,  find  it  impracticable,  if  not  impossible, 
to  always  obtain  reliable  medical  advice.  We  offer 
a  few  hints,  that  may  be  serviceable  in  ordinary, 
slight  troubles — Colds,  taken  in  band  promptly,  are 
easily  remedied.  If  they  are  allowed  to  cling  to 
one  for  a  few  days,  they  usually  “  run  their  course” 
of  a  couple  of  weeks  if  not  much  longer.  For  a 
slight  cold  accompanied  with  sore  throat,  a  simple 
remedy,  often  effective,  is  a  teaspoonful  or  more 
of  powdered  Chlorate  'of  Potassa,  in  a  tumble  of 
water — all  that  will  dissolve.  A  teaspoonful  of  the 
solution  is  to  he  gargled  in  the  throat  and  swal¬ 
lowed — repeating  it  every  hour  or  so.  A  sudden, 
severe  cold  is  most  often  broken  by  a  gentle  physic 
of  Calcined  Magnesia  or  Castor  Oil,  with  warm 
foot  bath,  and  avoiding  any  chill  or  draft  of  air  for 
a  day  or  two.  For  filling  up  of  the  lungs  and  much 
gathering  or  coughing  we  use  a  simple  cough 
syrup,  made  by  mixing  equal  quantities  of  Syrup 
of  Ipecac,  Paregoric,  and  Castor  Oil  or  Sweet  Oil ; 
shake  well,  and  take  from  half  to  a  full  tea- 
spoonful,  according  to  age,  three  or  more  times  a 
day  as  needed.  A  warm  sweat  is  good,  if  great 
care  be  taken  to  have  no  chilly  feeling  for  a  few 
hours  after.  If  one  does  not  cool  off  very  gradually, 
more  cold  will  be  taken.  Croup  is,  in  some  fam¬ 
ilies,  much  dreaded.  Its  guttural  cough  is  unmis¬ 
takable  after  having  once  heard  it.  When  first 


noticed  we  administer  Syrup  of  Ipecac — 10  drops 
to  an  infant,  up  to  20 drops  to  a  large  child— every 
hour  or  so  until  vomiting  is  produced.  Then  use 
the  above  cough  syrup  three  times  a  day  or  more 
if  needed.  If  more  than  a  slight  attack  the  Syrup 
of  Ipecac  is  accompanied  with  foot  baths  as  warm 
as  can  be  borne,  with  a  tablespoonful  of  good  Mus¬ 
tard  stirred  into  each  gallon  of  water.  In  addition, 
the  chest  and  neck  are  well  bathed  with  Camphor¬ 
ated  Oil  or  Volatile  Liniment,  and  covered  with  flan- 
nel  lined  with  thick  cotton  hatting.  It  is  well  where 
croup  is  feared,  to  keep  ready  for  use  a  flannel  cut 
to  fit  the  chest  and  neck,  with  tying  strings  on  the 
neck  comers,  and  with  thick  cotton  batting  stitched 
on  to  the  under  side.  These  remedies  have  proved 
effective  in  most  cases  of  ordinary  croup.  If  at  all 
severe  and  not  yielding  immediately  to  the  above 
simple  home  treatment,  a  physician  is  called  in. 

Creosote  for  Bronchitis  and  Catarrh. — 
When  going  from  Switzerland  to  Italy  via  Mont 
Cenis,  some  years  ago,  the  writer  contracted  a 
sudden  severe  cold,  which,  in  the  chill  air  of  Turin, 
soon  brought  on  a  severe  attack  of  Bronchitis. 
We  hastened  over  to  the  genial  air  of  Genoa,  but 
it  afforded  little  relief,  and  the  advice  of  Dr. 
Paceioci,  Professor  in  the  noted  Italian  Medical 
College  there,  was  called  in.  He  prescribed  a  very 
simple  remedy,  which  was  at  once  effective,  as  it 
has  been  with  many  others  to  whom  we  have  since 
recommended  it.  Put  into  a  pint  or  larger  bottle 
about  three  gills  of  water,  and  add  two  drops  of 
good  Wood  Creosote.  Shake  very  thoroughly,  take 
a  mouthful,  gargling  it  awhile  in  the  throat,  and 
swallow  it.  Repeat  this  frequently,  so  as  to  use  up 
the  mixture  in  the  first  24  hours,  always  shaking 
well  before  taking.  After  the  first  day,  use  three 
drops  of  Creosote  and  the  same  amount  of  water 
during  24  hours,  so  long  as  it  is  needed. — The 
same  mixture  has  often  proved  very  useful  in 
Catarrh.  In  this  case  a  handful  or  two  of  the  well- 
shakeu  Creosote  and  water  is  snuffed  up  through 
the  nostrils  until  it  reaches  the  throat  and  is  spit 
out.  A  tablespoonful  or  more  is  also  gargled  in 
the  throat  and  swallowed.  As  Catarrh  lean  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  nasal  passages,  accompanied  with  a 
mucus  deposit,  the  creosote,  which  is  largely  car¬ 
bolic  acid,  would  seem  to  be  useful  here  just  as 
dilute  carbolic  acid  is  effective  in  cleansing  any 
putrid  sores.  Catarrh  is  the  result  of  weakness, 
and  is  promoted  by  a  cold.  A  toning  up  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  and  any  simple  remedy  like  the  above  is  effec¬ 
tive,  unless  the  Catarrh  is  severe  and  of  so  long  con¬ 
tinuance  as  to  have  permanently  disorganized  the 
nasal  cavities.  It  is  folly  to  spend  money  for  the  much 
vaunted  and  much  advertised  catarrh  remedies, 
which  are  usually  the  sheerest  medical  quackery. 

Plants  in  Pots. — As  the  cold  weather  comes  on, 
and  the  choicest  plants  are  being  taken  in,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  you  are  limiting  the  “feeding 
ground”  of  the  roots,  and  therefore  the  potting 
earth  should  be  rich.  Newly-potted  plants  require 
much  water,  especially  if  they  are  taken  into  a 
room  where  the  temperature  is  moderately  high. 
Besides  food  and  drink,  plants  require  sunlight  and 
air.  With  proper  care— and  it  is  not  great  when 
done  at  the  right  time— a  fine  collection  of  plants 
can  be  kept  through  the  winter  and  be  a  source  of 
delight,  with  their  fragrant  flowers,  in  contrast 
with  the  apparently  lifeless  vegetation  out-of-doors. 

A  “Horse  Shoe”  Picture  Frame. — The  horse 
shoe  with  its  “  Good  Luck  ”  is  now  a  familiar  sight 
in  many  articles  of 
household  ornament. 
The  picture  frame, 
shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving,  is 
sketched  from  one  we 
saw  at  a  recent  fair. 
It  was  made  from  a 
thin  strip  of  holly  with 
a  scroll  saw.  The 
horse  shoe  picture  frame  may  be  made 
frame.  0f  any  desired  size — 

the  ore  in  question  being  for  an  ordinary  photo- 
!  graph.  A  mantle  ornament  of  this  kind,  with  vari- 
I  ations  in  detail  of  cutting  lo  suit  the  taste,  can  be 
made  by  any  one  with  a  scroll  saw  and  a  little  skill. 


A  Handy  Folding  xauie. 

Mr.  James  H.  Ten  Eyck,  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  sends  a 
model  of  a  Folding  Table,  from  which  the  accom¬ 
panying  engravings  have  been  made.  Concerning 
the  table,  Mr.  Ten  Eyck  writes :  “  It  may  be  made 
of  any  desired  size,  but  for  the  purposes  for  which 
it  is  most  generally  used,  namely,  for  ladies’  work. 


Fig.  1.— SHOWING  UNDERSIDE  of  table. 


sewing,  as  a  writing,  or  invalid  table,  a  very 
convenient  size  for  the  top  is  two  by  three  and  a 
half  feet,  and  two  feet  two  inches  high.  Black 
walnut,  ash,  and  chestnut,  are  the  most  suitable 
kinds  of  wood.  The  top  should  be  about  five- 
eighths  inch  thick,  with  bevel  or  rounded  edges ; 
the  legs,  one  by  one-and-three-fourths  inches,, 
rounded  edges ;  the  strips  or  wings  at  top  of  legs, 
one-half  by  three  inches,  and  three  feet  two  inches 
long.  The  round  between  the  intersection  of  the. 


Fig.  2. — TABLE  IN  POSITION  FOR  USE. 


legs  is  about  an  inch  in  diameter..  The  wings  should' 
be  hinged  to  the  top,  mo  and  one-half  inches  from 
the  outside  edges,  and  let  into  the  edges  of  the 
legs— flush.  The  spread  of  the  legs  on  the  floor 
should  be  about  twenty-two  Inches  for  a  table  two 
feet  wide.  Iron  or  leather  washers  may  be  placed 
between  the  legs  where  they  cross,  to  prevent  their 
touching  in  folding.  In  cutting  the  rod,  or  ‘  round, v 
see  that  it  is  long  enough  to  crowd  the  legs  apart 
so  that  they  will  stand  a  little  bracing.  This  will 
stiffen  the  table  and  make  it  stand  firmly  on  the 
floor.  This  point  is  quite  important,  and  it  doe& 


Fig.  3. — the  table  folded. 


not  interfere  with  the  folding  in  the  least.  To  fold 
the  table,  simply  lift  it  by  the  ends.  To  carry,  or 
move  it  without  folding,  lift  it  by  the  sides.  When, 
folded,  it  is  of  a  convenient  hight  to  carry,  and  oc¬ 
cupies  only  four  or  five  inches  against  the  side  of 
the  room,  and  is  consequently  easily  set  asid^ 
when  it  is  not  in  use,  in  an  out-of-the-way  place. 11 
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'I'Bie  S^oftor’s  T;ilk«. 

It  will  l)e  remembered  that  last  month  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  sun,  rainfall,  and  the  flow  of  water  in  streams 
and  rivers  was  pointed  out.  It  was  also  said  (hat  there 
were  two  general  kinds  or  classes  of  water  wheels  to 
make  use  of  the  power  in  moving  water;  t lie  vertical 
wheels  that  turn  “over  and  over,”  and  the  horizontal 
ones,  that  go  “  round  and  round.”  The  three  principal 
forms  of  vertical  wheels,  namely:  the  over-shot,  under¬ 
shot,  and  breast  wheels,  were  described  and  illustrated, 
and  the  horizontal  ones  were  left  until  anotner  time. 
The  working  of  the  horizontal,  or  Turbine  wheels,  is  fre- 


Fig.  1.— APPARATUS  KNOWN  AS  “BARKER’S  MILL.” 

ijuently  explained  to  classes  in  Natural  Philosophy  with 
-an  apparatus  like  that  shown  in  figure  1.  This  machine 
consists  of  a  vertical  tube,  C ,  connecting  with  two  hori¬ 
zontal  arms  which  have  their  ends  bent  as  shown  in  the 
one  drawn  separate  at  A,  B.  The  upper  part  of  the  tube 
is  enlarged  so  as  to  receive  water  from  a  can  above  it, 
provided  with  a  faucet.  The  tube,  with  its  arms,  rests 
upon  a  pivot  iu  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  and  the  whole 
can  move  freely.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  four  ends 
of  the  arms  are  all  bent  in  the  same  direction,  though  at 
first  sight  it  may  not  seem  so.  As  the  water  flows  through 
these  bent  tubes,  and  out  the  opening  at  the  ends,  the 
whole  apparatus  on  the  pivot  is  made  to  revolve,  and  in 
a  direction  opposite  to  the  water  jets,  as  shown  by  the 
arrow  in  the  illustration.  But  what  makes  the  flowing 
of  the  water  turn  the  machine?  It  is  because  the  tubes 
are  bent,  and  all  bent  in  the  same  direction;  if  they  were 
-straight,  or  two  bent  one  way  and  the  other  two  bent 
equally  in  the  opposite  direction  there  would  be  no  mo¬ 
tion.  In  a  bent  tube  there  is  a  unequal  pressure  of  the 
water  upon  the  sides  as  it  flows  through,  the  liquid  tend¬ 
ing  to  straighten  the  tube,  but  in  the  case  of  a  thick  tube 

of  glass,  iron, etc. 
this  cannot  be 
done,  and,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  the  whole 
tube  will  move, 
as  in  the  case 
of  the  “mill,” 
shown  in  figure 
1.  This  unequal 
pressure  of  water 
flowing  through  a 
curved  tube  may 
be  clearly  illus¬ 
trated  in  the  case 
of  a  rubber  hose ; 
if  the  water  is  let 
in  quickly,  the 
curved  end  of  the 
tube  will  bo 
thrown  wildly  about.  Firemen  have  to  be  on  their 
guard  to  have  the  water-hose  as  straight  as  possible 
when  they  are  throwing  a  heavy  stream  with  great  force. 

A  Turbine  water  wheel  is  shown  in  figure  2,  but  it  is 
so  compact  that  it  will  be  hard  for  some  to  get  a  clear 


Fig.  2. — A  TURBINE  WHEEL. 


idea  of  its  structure  without  another  figure  showing  its 
arrangement  inside,  which  is  done  in  figure  3,  giving  a 
section  of  the  wheel.  The  wheel  is  driven  by  water 
which  comes  from  above,  entering  the  wheel  through  the 
side  openings 
or  slintes  (D, 
fig.  3),  and 
strikesagainst 
the  “buckets” 
marked  B,  the 
arrows  show¬ 
ing  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the 
flowiugwater. 

The  “dead 
water  ”  es¬ 
capes  from  tlie 
central  part  of 
the  wheel,  at 
the  bottom  of 
the  flume.  The 

motion  of  the  F;<r  3.— SECTION  OF  TURBINE  WHEEL, 
wheel,  which 

is  under  water,  is  given  to  the  machinery  of  the  mill  or 
factory  through  a  shaft  marked  A,  in  figures  2  and  3.  The 
turbine  wheels  are  not  all  made  to  work  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  the  one  here  shown, but  they  are  all  horizontal, 
and  are  the  most  effective  water  wheels  yet  known,  that 
is,  they  give  the  most  power  to  the  machinery  of  the  mill 
for  the  force  that  is  in  the  water  that  flows  through  them. 

SolMiioaa  :  WSmJit  Us  Bt? 

Here  comes  a  hard  question  from  a  boy,  that  does  not 
live  a  thousand  miles  from  a  large  and  rapidly  growing 
city  near  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Michigan.  He  wants  us 
to  tell  him  what  we  mean  by  Solution.  It  is  to  be  pre 
sumed  that  the  yon m 


Our  I*iizz1c-1C»x. 

CltOSS-WORD. 

My  first  is  in  brilliant  but  not  in  gay. 

My  next  is  m  morning  but  not  in  day. 

My  third  is  in  shutter  but  not  m  blind. 

My  fourth  is  in  conscience  but  -lot  in  mind, 

My  filth  is  in  wisdom  but  not  in  sdhse, 

My  sixth  is  in  paling  but  not  in  fence. 

My  seventh  is  iu  carpet  but  not  m  rug. 

My  eighth  is  iu  tumbler  but  not  in  mug, 

My  ninth  is  in  barter  but  not  m  sell. 

My  tenth  is  in  fountain  but  not  in  well. 

My  eleventh  is  in  country  but  not  in  town. 

My  twelfth  is  in  feather  lint  not  in  down; 

Dear  reader  prithee  shun  my  whole, 

It  damages  llie  very  soul. 

NUMERICAL  ENIGMAS. 

1.  I  am  composed  of  22  letters- 
My  6,  7,  4,  10  22,  is  part  of  a  cask. 

My  lli,  1,  0.  8,  2,  7,  is  to  become  invisible. 

My  12,  li,  10,  3,  13,  21,  is  part  of  a  child’s  clothing  in 
winter. 

My  14,  15.  5.  20,  0,  is  a  fabric. 

My  18,  17.  10.  13,  19.  is  a  number. 

My  whole  is  an  excellent  proverb. 

2.  I  am  composed  of  19  letters ; 

My  14,  8,  7.  17,  is  an  insect. 

My  3,  17,  10,  2,  5,  11.  is  a  hard,  brittle  metal. 

My  1,  18.  12,  4,  is  steam. 

My  9,  10,  12,  0,  10,  conies  from  the  clouds. 

My  0,  13,  15,  7,  is  any  particular  place. 

My  whole  is  the  title  of  a  song. 

LOGOGRIPH. 

Find  a  word  of  four  letters,  from  which  you  may  find 
words  to  fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  history: 

We  were  sitting - one  day  ;  there  was  plenty  to  ' 

- ,  but  I  -  nothing,  for  I  had  a  pain  in  my  —  ,  and 

a  -  in  my  eye.  I  could  not  help  laughing,  however, 

when  I  saw  the  cat  run  through  the  room  ut  a  furious 
- after  a - . 

PROVERB  ENIGMA. 

This  puzzle  represents  a  well  known  proverb,  jxem- 
plified  iu  the  central  picture.  The  several  objects  lis- 


questioncr  has  looked 
the  word  up  in  the  dic¬ 
tionary — all  should  do 
this  before  writing  to 
us— and  found  that  it 
comes  from  the  Latin 
solulio — to  loosen.  The 
word  Solution ,  as  it  is 
now  used,  has  a  number 
of  meanings— as  the  so¬ 
lution  of  a  problem,  etc. 

It  is  evidently  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  substance,  as 
that  of  sugar  or  salt, 
that  the  young  friend 
lias  in  mind.  If  we 
take  a  glass  of  pure 
water,  and  stir  into  it 
a  tablespoon ful  of  white 
sugar,  the  sugar  soon 
disappears,  and  to  the 
eye  is  entirely  lost.  If 
we  had  weighed  the 
water  and  the  sugar  be¬ 
fore  they  had  been  put 
together,  and  the  (here 
we  have  to  use  our 
word)  Solution  made  by 
mixing  them,  no  loss  of 
weight  would  have  been 
found.  The  sugar  has 
dissolved  in  the  water, 
and  a  Solution  been 
formed  which  is  sweet 
to  the  taste,  and  may 
be  called  a  syrup.  But 
why  does  the  sugar  dissolve  iu  the  water?  There  is 
a  force  called  Cohesion,  which  you  have  had  explained 
in  a  Doctor's  Talk  not  many  months  ago,  that  acts 
between  like  parlicles  of  matter,  and  tends  to  hold 
them  together.  It  was  Cohesion  that  held  the  particles 
of  sugar  together  to  make  the  lump  of  sugar.  There  is 
another  force  called  Adhesion,  which  acts  between 
unlike  particles,  and  tends  to  hold  them  together. 
Now,  there  is  the  adhesion  between  the  particles  of 
water  and  the  particles  of  sugar,  and  that  force  is 
so  strong  that  it  overpowers  the  cohesive  force  of 
the  particles  of  sugar  for  each  other,  and  the  particles 
of  water  for  each  other  also,  and  the  sugar  and  the  water 
unite,  it  all  becoming  liquid,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
sugar  melts  away  in  the  water.  This  melting  will  go  on 
as  we  add  more  sugar  until  a  time  comes  when  no  more 
will  dissolve,  and  then  we  say  the  solution  is  a  saturated 
one— the  water  having  received  all  the  sugar  it  can  hold. 
There  are  many  substances  that  are  not  soluble  in  water, 
and  therefore  when  they  are  put  in  water  none  of  their 
substance  disappears.  If  wood  was  soluble  in  water,  a 
common  boat  would  not  last  long,  when  pushed  into  the 
lake.  The  reader  will  think  of  iron,  quartz,  and  many 
other  solids  that  are  not  soluble  in  water,  and  also  some 
liquids  that  do  not  dissolve  in  water,  as  quicksilver,  etc. 


played  around  this  may  be  described  by  words  composed 
of  those  letters  in  the  proverb  which  are  designated  by 
the  numbers  near  each-objeet. 

DOUBLE  ACROSTIC. 

Two  opposite  emotions 
Initials  and  final  are, 

The  first  is  born  in  Heaven, 

Last  never  enters  there. 

1.  An  instrument  of  torture. 

2.  Here  music  gives  delight. 

3.  A  sweet  and  fragrant  flower. 

4.  Most  welcome,  day  or  night. 

CHANGED  HEADS. 

First  I  am  a  period  of  time  ;  change  my  head  several 
times,  and  make  (1)  an  unpleasant  sensation.  (2)  beloved, 
(3)  to  raise,  (4)  dry,  (5)  a  fruit,  (6) an  animal,  (7)  apparatus, 
(8)  to  lacerate,  (<))  to  be  told,  (10),  one  of  Shaksi>eare'« 
characters,  (11)  to  waste,  and  (12)  immediate. 

PUZZLE 

Take  a  third  of  twelve, 

And  a  third  of  one. 

And  you'll  only  have  two 
When  the  whole  is  done. 


ANAGRAMS. 


1.  Fool's  crime. 

2.  Brighten  any. 

3.  O  I  I  bit  Missic’s  lip. 

4.  E’en  singer. 

5.  Tea-urn  fount 


6.  But  a  last  fin. 

7.  Ice  funnels. 

8.  Dire  ration. 

9.  For  tin  pieces. 
10.  Light  may  coed. 
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CONCEALED  FISH. 

1.  Read  me  that  psalm  once  more,  Pliebc. 

2.  Como  to  supper,  Charlotte,  tlio  bell  has  run". 

8.  I  have  just  arranged  the  chairs. 

4.  Here  comes  Rudolph,  in  search  of  his  father. 

6.  Charles  had  the  measles. 

6.  The  key  is  under  tne  step ;  1  keep  the  door  locked. 

7.  Indeed  we  were  not  routed;  we  retired  in  good 
•  order. 

8.  Hush,  Rufus  1  Hark!  Here  comes  the  circus. 
CIRCLE  PUZZLE. 

Take  a  piece  of  paste¬ 
board,  and  cut  it  into  the 
shape  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  diagram,  and  prick 
in  it  twelve  circles  in  the 
positions  indicated.  The 
puzzle  is  to  cut  the  card¬ 
board  into  four  pieces  of 
equal  size,  each  piece  to  be 
like  all  the  others,  and 
therefore  to  contain  three 
of  the  circles,  without  cut¬ 
ting  into  any  of  them. 


DEFINITION  PUZZLE. 

(In  each  sentence  may  be  found  the  necessary  letters  to 
spell  the  word  defined.  Example:  Organ  of  smell — Nose.) 

1.  To  support. 

2.  The  Superior  of  a  monastery. 

3.  To  call  to  witness,  to  beseech. 

4.  A  solemn  or  blasphemous  affirmation. 

6.  A  pinch,  a  blast. 

6.  A  notch,  a  score  for  keeping  an  account. 

CONCEALED  ARTICLES  OF  CLOTHING. 

1.  I  love  illustrious  men. 

2.  What  a  darling  love  of  a  bonnet  I 

3.  That  is  a  beautiful  dress. 

4.  The  fabric  appears  to  be  Chinese. 

5.  Did  you  get  it  at  the  Oriental  booth  ? 

6.  This  cocoa  tastes  delicious. 

7.  Tommy  wants  his  hoe.  Father. 

8.  I  wish  those  dogs  would  stop  barking. 

9.  Robert  loves  those  horrid  things  I 

BLANK  RHYMES. 

(Fill  the  first  blank  with  a  certain  word,  and  let  all  the 
•words  for  the  rest  of  the  blanks  rhyme  with  it ;  making 
sense  of  the  whole  twelve  lines.) 

I  went  to  the  city  to  buy  some - , 

’Twas  winter,  I  had  many  a - ; 

One  time  I  fell  npon  my - , 

And  on  a  stone  I  cut  my - - ; 

I  gave  my  coat  a  cruel - : 

With  me  I  took  my  puppy  “ - ,” 

Who  ran  along  with  many  a - . 

And  in  my  hand  I  held  a - , 

In  summer,  once,  I  took  a— 

To  Coney  Island,  to  get  a - 

In  ocean-wave ;  there  saw  a - ; 

Of  lemonade  I  took  a - . 

pi. 

Tlncotsire  ear  ton  howittu  herit  uncotfeerit  myone, 
.'■theiren  era  seticosie  thouwitthire  fretituncoe  felsinge. 
Awl  hutwoit  jesticu  si  sa  a  nowdu  wittohu  a  ceur. 


ANSWERS  TO  PUZZLES  IN  THE  OCTOBER  NUMBER. 

Concealed  Fabrics.— 1.  Gingham.  2.  Merino.  3.  Cotton. 
<4,  Linen.  5.  Silk.  6.  Satin.  7.  Muslin.  8.  Serge.  9.  Calico. 
Numerical  Enigma.— Mustard. 

Cross-word.— Be  cheerful. 

Definition  Puzzles.— 1.  Rowel.  2.  Vital.  S.  Use.  4. 
Tussle.  5.  Rowen.  6.  Virulent.  7.  Chapel. 


Charade.— Massacre. 
Word-Making.— 1.  Fhial-f- 
C,  transposed=C  a  1  i  p  h  .  2. 

Lyre-beryl.  3.  Greed-ledger. 
4.  Servant-veterans. 


Square  Word.— 

LOVER 
OBESE 
VESTA 
ESTOP 
REAPS 

Double  Acrostic.  — Cam-i  Pi.— Have  courage  enough 
'oodia,  elephant.  to  review  your  own  conduct, 

C-  hid  -E  to  condemn  It  where  you  de- 

A-ctua-L  tect  faults,  to  amend  it  to  the 

M-  ous  -E  best  of  your  ability ;  to  make 

B-  urn  -P  good  resolves  for  future 

•O - H  guidance,  and  to  keep  them. 

D-acc-A  Conundrum.— The  letter 

1-  ro  -N  C,  because  with  it  a  lad  might 

A-ttrac-T  'be  clad. 


niusfrated  Rebus  No.  481.— The  advice  to 
be  found  in  this  Rebus  is  especially  for  the  young. 


The  Coining-  Year. 

There  are  a  number  of  curious  things  with  regard  to 
the  figures  and  their  relations  in  the  year  1881.  From 
right  to  left  and  from  left  to  right 
it  reads  the  same.  This  will  not 
happen  again  fora  long  time  to 
come— just  how  long  we  will  leave 
for  the  reader  to  determine.  The 
first  two  figures  of  1881,  divided 
by  2,  gives  9,  and  the  last  two  fig¬ 
ures,  divided  by  9,  gives  9  also. 

If  the  figures  of  the  year  be  di¬ 
vided  by  9,  the  quotent  will  con¬ 
tain  a  9,  and  if  multiplied  by  9, 
the  product  will  contain  two  9’s. 

If  the  first  two  figures  be  added 
together,  the  product  is  9,  and  if 
the  last  two  figures  be  added,  the 
sum  is  9  also.  If  the  first  two 
figures  be  placed  under  the  last 
two,  and  added,  the  sum  will  be 
99,  and  18  is  */,  of  81.  By  adding, 
dividing,  and  multiplying,  nine¬ 
teen  9’s  are  produced,  or  one  9 
for  each  year  required  to  com¬ 
plete  the  19th  century.  The  year 
that  _3  before  us  is  certainly  pe¬ 
culiar  in  a  figurative  sense.  What 
else  this  coming  year,  that  will 
soon  be  upon  us,  may  bring  can 
be  better  told  upon  the  morning 
of  Jan.  1,  1882,  when  it  will  give  place  to  its  successor. 


A  Strange  Flower  XScd. 

Last  month  I  showed  the  method  which  a  strange  old 
man  had  of  setting  27  trees  so  that  they  would  be  in  ten 
rows  of  six  in  each  row.  In  the  accompanying  diagram, 

there  is  shown  the 
plan  of  a  flower  bed, 

•  in  which  the  plants 
are  so  arranged  that 
18  varieties  are  in  one 
circle;  seven  circles, 
with  six  varieties  in 
each  ;  six  straight 
rows,  with  six  kinds 
in  a  row,  and  three 
straight  rows,  with 
five  plants  in  a  row. 
All  these  plants :  in 
large  circle  (18)  plus, 
PLAN  OP  FLOWER  BED.  seven  times  six  (42) 
plus, six  limes  six  (36) 
plus,  three  times  five  (15)  gives  a  total  of  111.  Only  31  kinds 
of  plants  andonlyone  of  a  kind  are  used.  Smallplants 
will  be  required  in  a  few  of  the  places  in  the  outer  row. 
The  dotted  lines  show  the  various  circles  and  straight 
lines  that  are  produced  by  this  method  of  planting  a 
flower  bed.  Any  boy  could,  with  a  little  pains,  plant  the 
bed  of  31  plants  in  this  shape  if  he  so  disired.  The  cir¬ 
cles  could  be  made  with  a  piece  of  twine  and  a  stake 
and  the  points  where  the  lines  cross  would  be  the  places 
in  which  to  set  the  plants.  U.  II. 


ITie  Kangaroo. 

One  of  the  strangest  of  animals  in  Australia— where 
everything  is  said  to  be  peculiar  in  both  animal  and  plant 
life— is  the  Kangaroo.  There  are  a  number  of  different 
kinds  of  Kangaroos,  one  of  which  is  a  tree  climber,  and 
jumps  from  bough  to  hough,  catching  and  hanging  by 
its  long,  strong  tail,  much  as  does  our  opossum,  a  cousin, 
or  some  other  near  relative  of  the  Kangaroos.  The  gen¬ 
eral  appearance  of  the  Kangaroo  is  shown  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  engraving.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  animal  has  a 
small,  monse-like  head,  very  short  and  ridiculously  small 
fore  legs,  and  hind  parts  of  great  size,  ending  in  a  tail  of 
a  weight  and  length  entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the 
fore  part  of  the  body.  The  Kangaroos  range  in  size  all 
the  way  from  a  hare  up  to  the  hight  and  weight  of  a  large 
sized  man.  In  some  respects  the  Kangaroo  resembles  a 
toad,  because  “  when  it  stands  it  sits,  and  when  it  runs 
it  jumps.”  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  first  question 
a  boy  would  ask  is :  What  is  the  tail  so  big  for  ?  At  first 
sight  it  might  bo  supposed  that  this  large  extremity  was 
for  protection— a  fightingmember— a  weapon  of  defense; 
but  this,  we  are  told,  by  those  who  have  seen  the  Kanga¬ 
roo  in  its  home,  is  not  so.  Some  have  thought  it  was  to 
aid  in  walking— a  fifth  leg— but  this  animal  does  not  do 
much  walking,  and  when  it  does,  it  does  not  walk  on  or 
with  its  tail.  The  tail  is  mostly  used  to  break  the  fall 
as  the  Kangaroo  strikes  the  ground  after  it  has  taken  a 
leap,  which  is  often  twenty  feet  or  more.  The  Kangaroo 
is  a  rather  savage  animal,  and  an  old  one  will  frequently 
kill  the  dogs  that  are  used  to  hunt  them— and  when  cor¬ 
nered  have  done  severe  injury  to  the  hunters  themselves. 
The  Kangaroo  clasps  the  dog  or  man  by  its  short  fore 


legs,  and  then  scratches  and  tears  its  victim  with  the 
long,  sharp  claws  of  its  hind  legs.  Sheep-raising  is  one 
of  the  leading  industries  of  Australia,  and  the  Kanga¬ 
roos  are  troublesome  to  the  farmers,  as  they  destroy 


large  quantities  of  the  valuable  pasturage.  Kangaroos 
go  in  flocks,  somewhat  as  our  sheep  do,  and  are  seldom 
found  entirely  alone.  It  is  seldom  that  the  flock  is  large, 
usually  six  to  ten.  with  an  old  one  as  the  leader.  They 
are  valued  for  both  their  skin  and  flesh,  and  are  hunted 
and  killed  in  large  numbers  by  the  natives  of  Australia. 
The  hunter  must  he  very  cunning  to  be  successful  in 
capturing  his  subtle  game.  The  hunters  usually  go  in 
bands,  and  with  their  plot  and  plan  well  understood  by 
all  those  engaged  in  the  chase,  cautiously  come  upon 
and  surround  a  number  of  Kangaroos  that  may  be  feed¬ 
ing  quietly  upon  a  hillside  or  valley.  The  animals,  quick 
to  take  any  alarm,  will  then  hop  away  at  a  rapid  rate,  ex¬ 
cept  those  that  have  fallen  victims  to  the  savage  hunters. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  Kangaroos 
is  the  way  which  they  care  for  their  young.  When  the 
baby  Kangaroo  is  born,  it  is  very  small,  not  much  more 
than  an  inch  in  length,  and  entirely  unable  to  run  about 
or  care  for  itself.  The  young  animal  is  placed  in  a  pouch 
on  the  under  side  of  the  mother,  and  m  this  “  cradle  ”  the 
little  Kangaroo  passes  the  early  days  of  its  life.  When 
it  gets  larger  and  stronger  it  occasionally  leaves  its 
pouch,  and  hops  about,  nipping  the  green  and  tender 
herbage,  but  so  soon  as  any  danger  is  seen  it  scrambles 
back  to  its  pocket  of  safety.  Nearly  eight  months  pass 
before  the  young  Kangaroo  leaves  the  pouch,  then  weigh¬ 
ing  about  ten  pounds,  and  from  that  time  on  seeks 
its  own  food  and  becomes  its  own  protector. 


A  Puzzle  Picture.— The  ice  is  somewhat  broken 
up  ;  and  in  the  back-ground  a  mountain  of  this  cold  solid 
describes  its  rough  and  ragged  outline  against  the  fore¬ 
boding  sky.  But  is  this  all?  Does  not  the  reader  find 
more  than  a  desolate  polar  scene  ?  Though  we  may  not 
recognize  any  of  our  friends,  is  there  not  something 


present  suggestive  of  life  ?  The  careful  observer  may 
be  able  to  at  least  exclaim.  Where  and  when  shall  thes* 
three  meet  again.  Do  you  meet  with  them,  reader? 
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Tb«  Eu«l  ol*  I  lie  Year  S«on  at  Hand. 

Christmas. 

There  is  something  sad  in  the  thought  that  18S0 — 
a  year  so  full  of  hopes  fulfilled  and  youthful  joys  realized 
— is  soon  to  take  its  place  among  the  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-nine  of  its  fellows  in  the  silent  halls  of  his¬ 
tory  and  memory.  The  months  of  winter,  with  the  skat¬ 


ing  on  the  pond,  and  the  coasting  on  the  hillside,  went 
all  too  quickly  away,  and  the  warm  days  of  spring— 
lengthening,  lazy  days— came  with  the  singing  of  happy 
nest-building  birds,  almost  before  we  thought  the  song¬ 
sters  had  reached  their  southern  winter  homes.  With 
the  heated  days  of  May  many  a  boy  sought  the  shade 
of  the  leafy  trees  by  the  side  of  the  pond  or  stream,  and 
as  he  drew,  with  shouts  of  triumph,  the  shining,  finny 
swimmers  from  the  water,  he  thought,  if  he  did  not  say : 
Would  that  springtime  might  always  last,  and  fishing  and 
fun  be  my  lot  forever  1  But  the  days  of  May  soon  length¬ 
ened  into  June,  and  the  bright  spring 
flowers  gave  place  to  fields  of  wav¬ 
ing  groin,  and  the  planted  crops  were 
hoed — perhaps  somewhat  reluctantly 
— until  the  monotony  of  the  corn-field 
was  broken  by  the  washing  and  shear¬ 
ing  of  the  sheep.  Then  came  July — 
hot  July,  with  its  memorable  day, 

“  The  Fourth  ”  ;  the  day  when,  of  all 
the  year,  the  “Young America”  that 
is  in  one,  bursts  forth  with  trumpet 
blast,  and  the  booming  of  the  sunrise 
gun.  This  hot  month  ranks  far  above 
the  hotter  one  that  followed  slowly  on 
her  track  —  the  sultry  August  —  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  in  which  onr  land 
was  made  free.  All  through  the  sum¬ 
mer  the  gardens  furnished  their  abun¬ 
dance  of  fine  fruits — fruits  that  grew 
close  upon  the  ground— fruits  that 
hung  in  clusters  on  curved  and  briery 
shrubs— fruits  that  were  knocked  from 
the  favorite  orchard  trees  before  they 
are  half-way  ripe— and  fruits  that 
grew,  but  few  know  where,  save  the 
foraging  child  who  found  them.  But 
when  the  year  began  to  ripen  into 
the  mellow  autumn,  the  boys  and 
girls  as  well,  wished  that  the  days 
would  not  shorten  as  they  so  evidently 
were  doing.  There  were  nuts  to  gather 
on  the  hillsides— the  chestnuts,  shag- 
barks.  butternuts— all  this  prepara¬ 
tion  for  winter  takes  time.and  it  needs 
to  bo  done  early,  or  the  squirrels 
and  other  unfriendly  animals  will 
strip  the  trees.  Fall  is  also  the  sea¬ 
son  of  the  fairs:  and  with  the  fruits, 
the  rich  tints  of  the  autumnal  forests.  Thanksgiving 
Day,  the  cider  casks  bursting  full  of  amber  sweetness, 
the  golden  pumpkins,  and  the  staring  and  startling  lan¬ 
terns  which  are  made  from  them,  all  t hes",  and  a  thousand 
other  attractions  made  the  dying  of  tin  year  rather  a 


happy  “  passing  away  ”  after  all.  The  reality  of  the  sit¬ 
uation  did  not  come  upon  the  youthful  mind  until  it 
awoke  to  the  cold  and  chill  of  some  dreary  December 
morning,  when  all  is  dead  without,  and  there  is  not  any 
too  much  life  within.  It  is  then  that  the  “Melancholy 
days  have  come,  the  saddest  in  the  year.”  It  is  then 
that  the  white  covering  that  nature  has  put  on  suggests 
the  snowy  locks  of  old  age,  and  that  a  funeral  must  soon 


be  held,  and  the  aged  year  laid  away  in  a  silent  grave, 
beneath  the  frozen  clods  and  the  still  colder  snow.  But 
the  picture  of  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  so  sad  as  this  ; 
it  has  a  brighter  and  more  cheerful  ending  in  many  a 
household :  in  fact,  it  is  a  happy,  joyful  gathering  to  see 
“  the  Old  Year  out  and  the  New  Year  in.”  I  think  no 
one  will  dispute  me  when  I  say  that  into  the  last  fort¬ 
night  of  the  old  year  and  running  over  into  a  few  days 
of  the  new,  there  is  crowded  more  sport,  fun,  real  solid 
enjoyment  for  both  young  and  old,  than  any  other  equal 
period  of  the  year.  This  is  the  time  of  the  Holidays, 


and  includes  that  day  of  all  days— Christmas:  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  that  bright  dawn  in  the  East  when  all  creation 
rejoiced  and  “  the  morning  stars  sang  together.”  While 
this  day  is  “  yet  afar  ofl\”  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people,  old  aud  young,  are  laying  their  plans  and  mak¬ 


ing  preparations  for  Christmas.  I  can  not  go  into  any 
details  of  what  this  one  of  the  family,  or  that  of  some 
other  family,  is  doing  for  Christmas,  only  it  may  be  said 
that  many  bands  are  active  over  work  that  is  hid  from 
the  public  gaze.  “It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  re¬ 
ceive  but  to  surprise  in  the  bestowing  of  gifts  is  better 
than  all.  It  has  grown  to  be  a  sort  of  second  nature  for 
young  and  old  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  life,  to  be 
for  weeks  before  Christmas,  so  to 
speak,  “half  blind”  to  the  move¬ 
ments  in  the  family  circle.  The 
mother  has  her  time  by'  herself,  the 
grandma  is  unusually  busy  and  un¬ 
commonly  quiet ;  and  as  for  the  chil¬ 
dren  they  arc  full  of  sly  talk  and  fear¬ 
ful  that  the  “  cat  will  get  out  of  the 
bag.”  It  is  a  sort  of  relief  to  have 
Christmas  day  come  after  all  this 
suspense.  The  artist  has  let  us  into 
the  “secret  chambers”  of  a  single 
home,  and  it  is  the  type  of  many— 
would  it  were  of  all  homes  in  the  laud. 
The  *■  old  folks”  are  divided  from  the 
children— it  may  be  by  a  single  thin 
wall,  and  each  group  is  busy  arranging 
the  presents  for  the  other.  There  ia- 
the  center-table,  spread  with  the  toys 
and  the  things  that  make  the  little 
ones  rejoice ;  the  warm-hearted  father, 
the  careful,  loving  mother,  and  the 
deeply  interested,  good  grandma.  In 
the  other  room  there  is  perhaps  more 
wondering,  as  for  example,  how  papa 
will  like  this  1  or  what  will  mamma 
think  of  that  I  as  the  children  discuss 
the  merits  of  the  things  which  their 
saved  money  has  enabled  them  to 
gather  together.  Christmas  is  a  more 
novel  thing  to  them  than  to  the  older 
members  of  the  family,  and  therefore- 
has  a  freshness  which  gives  vent  to 
smothered  laughter  and  subdued  fun. 
I  like  to  see  this  spirit  of  giving 
early  developed ;  it  unfolds  the  better 
nature  of  the  children,  and  makes 
them  have  a  generous  feeling  and  regard  for  others.  If 
Christmas  had  no  loftier  meaning,  and  led  to  no  higher 
and  nobler  thoughts  and  actions,  than  that  of  pure  and 
simple  giving— giving  for  the  good  feeling  that  it  brings 
to  the  one  who  receives,  and  the  double  blessing  to  the  one 
that  bestows— it  has  not  become  a  holy  Holiday  in  vain. 
I  should  like  to  be  present  when  this  family,  now  sepa¬ 
rated,  shall  be  united,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  what 
the  reunion  will  be  a  pleasant— a  joyous  one,  and  the  old 
and  young  together  will  have  a  happy  day.  The  three 
generations  will  have  a  common  bond  of  sympathy,  and 


all  hearts  will  beat  to  the  sweet  music  of  love— a  music 
that  it  is  hoped  will  never  cease  to  roll.  May  tho  good 
Father  bless  them  all,  and  may  the  day  be  a  merry,  merry 
Christmas.  That  this  may  l ,  -  the  portion  of  every  one  of 
my  young  readers,  is  the  wise  of  your  Uncle  Hal. 


THE  OLDER  MEMBERS  OF  THE  FAMILY  PREPARING  FOR  THE  CHILDREN’S  CHRISTMAS. 


THE  YOUNGER  MEMBERS  AND  WHAT  THEY  HATE  PROVIDED  FOR  THE  COMING  HOLIDAY. 
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In  Silks,  wo  have  thousands  of  dollars’  worth  of  makes 
known  to  wear  well,  at  moderate  prices— sometimes  job 
lots  very  cheap.  In  Dress  Goods,  our  assortment  of  novelties 
and  staples  was  never  better.  We  have  cheap  but  good 
fabrics,  to  as  high  as  you  wish  to  pay.  The  Tar  is  novelties 
are  unusually  attractive.  In  Cloaks  and  Ulsters,  we  are 
told  we  have  the  best  assortment  in  Philadelphia.  In 
Ladies’  Underwear,  the  exhibit  is  unrivaled,  while  the 
Upholstery  display  was  never  better.  Gloves,  Handker¬ 
chiefs,  etc.,  etc.,  in  latest  colorings  and  styles.  Send  for 
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•OUR  IMPORTATIONS  THIS  FALL  ARE  HEAVIER, 
AND  EMBRACE  A  LARGER  VARIETY  OF 
TOYS,  DOLLS,  AND  HOLIDAY  GOODS 
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CATALOGUES  SENT  FREE. 
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UPON  CHILDREN’S  SHOES. 

A I6  PAGE  STORY  PAPER 

THBEE  MONTHS  FOR  10  CENTS. 

Before  subscribing  for  auy  Literary  paper  or  magazine  for  1881 ,  we 
want  everybody  to  see  and  read  The  Cricket  on  the  Hearth, 
believing  that  wo  can  offer  you  a  brighter  aud  more  readable  paper, 
and  better  inducements  iu  the  way  of  elegant  and  valuable  pre¬ 
miums,  than  is  offered  by  any  other  journal  in  the  U.  S.  for  the 
same  amount  of  money.  That  every  one  may  satisfy  themselves  of 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  we  have  decided  to  send  our  paper  on 
trial  for  the  last  3  months  of  this  year,  to  any  address,  for  the  small 
cum  of  10  cento,  (in  silver  or  postage  stamps,)  which  will  barely 
cover  the  costof  postage  and  mailing,  making  the  paper  an  absolute 
frcegiftlo  anybody  who  will  send  for  it.  Make  up  a  club  of  five 
3-moiuh*'  subscribers  among  your  friends,  and  send  us  50  cents,  and 
we  will  present  you  with  an  extra  copy  free  for  your  trouble.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this  offer  you  will  receive  every  issue  of  the 
paper  frsm  October  to  the  ond  o‘f  the  year,  including  our  elegantly 
gotten  up  and  superbly  illustrated  Holiday  Number,  also  the  large 
and  handsomely  illustrated  Premium  Supplement  accompanying 
it.  Two  new  and  brilliant  serial  stories  are  commenced  in  the  paper 
during  the  term  of  this  subscription.  The  Cricket  on  thkHkarth 
is  an  old  established  and  very  popular  Illustrated  Literary  aud 
Family  Paper,  (size  of  Harper’s  Weekly,)  published  at$l  per  year, 
and  each  issue  is  brimful  of  splendid  stories,  sketches,  poems,  useful 
hints,  etc.,  making  it  just  the  paper  for  the  family  circle.  This 
most  liberal  offer  is  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  our 
paper  in  to  new  homes,  and  wer.  we  notconfidentof  obtaining  your 
subscription  for  another  year,  we  could  under  no  circumstances 
afford  to  make  it.  Let  all  who  see  this  notice  take  advantage  of 
our  splendid  offer.  We  guarantee  you  the  worth  of  your  money  three 
times  over.  Write  at  once.  Do  not  miss  this  chance!  Address, 
MOORE  &  WILSON,  Publishers,  245  Broadway,  New  York. 
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London  Manufacturing  Co., 
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TO  A  LI.  I— Aset  of  our  new  Chromo  Cards. 
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Light  Running  New  Home  Sewing  Machine.  The  Best. 


GRIND  vour  bone  meal,  crush  your  own  oyster  shells  In 
the  $1.00  Hand  Mill ;  will  crush  a  peck  In  lS  minutes.  Il¬ 
lustrated  Circulars  and  testimonials  furnished  free.  Stamp 
for  answer.  FRANK  WILSON,  43  Delaware  St.,  Easton,  Pa. 
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HARPER’S  MAGAZINE,  One  Year . $4  00 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY,  One  Year. .  4  00 

HARPER’S  BAZAR,  One  Year. . 4  00 
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IJa'/'per's  Magazine ,  Weekly ,  and  Bazar. 

Each  one  of  these  publications,  in  its  peculiar  field, 
has  no  superior  in  America  or  Europe.— N.  T.  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

Each  is  pre-eminent  in  its  own  department.  .  They 
present  an  illustrated  history  of  the  world,  the  equiv¬ 
alent  of  an  assorted  library  of  fiction,  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  and  general  literature.— N.  Y.  World. 


Remittances  should  be  made  by  Post-Office 
Money  Order  or  Draft,  to  avoid  chance  of  loss. 


IS?”  HARPER'S  CATALOGUE,  comprising  the  titles 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  volumes,  will  be 
sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of  Nine  Cents. 
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The  Btcycl",  as  a  permanent, 
practical  road-vehlcie,  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  fact,  anu  the  thou¬ 
sands  in  daily  use  are  constantly 
increasing  in  numbers.  It  com¬ 
bines  spei  d  aud  endurance  that 
no  horse  can  equal,  aud  for  plea¬ 
sure  or  health  is  far  superior  to 
any  other  out  door  Bport.  The 
art  of  riding  iB  easily  acquired, 
and  the  exercise  Is  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  as  a  means  of  renewing 
health  and  strength,  as  It  brings 
into  action  almost  every  musole 
of  the  hodv.  Send  Sc.  stamp  for 
21-page  illustrated  catalogue, 
containing  price-lists  aud  full 
Information. 

THE  POPE  M’F’G  CO.. 

No.  101  Summer  St., 
Boston,  Mass. 
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RASP 
BLACK  | 

GOOSE  _ _ _ 

GRAPES  &  CURRANTS. 

A  superior  ni  »  HTf  of  al!  the 
stock  of  iL/ill  1  J  good 
old  and  choice  new  kinds. 

The  largest  collection  of  Strawberries  in 
the  U.  S.  Head-quarters  for  the  duth- 
bert  Raspberry.  5  New  White 
Grapes.  Illustrated  catalogue,  giving 
cultural  notes,  honest  descriptions  ana 
-  -  fair  prices ,  FREE. 

«!•  T.  LOVETT 9  Little  Silver9  Monmouth  Co.  N.  J, 


BERRIES 


New  and  Rare  Winter  Flower¬ 
ing  Plants.— New  Fruits, 
Dutch  Bulbs,  &c. 

New  Pears,  new  Peaches,  new  Cherries,  new  Grapes,  new 
Strawberries,  &c.,  with  a  large  stock  of  all  kinds  of  Fruit 
trees,  shrubs.  &c. 

DUTCH  BU  LBS.— Large  importations  direct  from  the 
leading  growers  in  Holland.  First  quality  Bulbs,  Beautiful 
Hot-house  plants,  Orchids,  Dracaenas,  Crotons,  &c.  Winter 
flowering  plants,  Roses,  &c.,  well  grown.  Cheap  by  the 
single  plant  or  doz.,  by  mail  or  express.  Catalogues  mailed 


to  applicants. 


SAUIi,  Washington,  D.  C. 


For  1881  Is  an  Elegant  Book  of  100  Pages,  One 
Colored  Flower  Plate,  and  600  Illustrations, 

with  Descriptions  of  the  best  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and 
Directions  for  growing.  Sent  free,  by  mail,  for  10  cents. 
In  English  or  German. 

VICIi’S  SEEDS  are  the  best  in  the  world.  The 
Floral  Guide  will  tell  how  to  get  and  grow  them. 

The  Flower  and  Vegetable  Carden,  175  Pages,  Six 
Colored  Plates,  and  many  hundred  Engravings.  For  50 
cents  in  paper  covers  ;  $1.00  in  elegant  clotb.  In  German  or 
English. 

Vick’s  Illustrated  Monthly  Mngazine— 32  Pages, 
.Colored  Plate  in  every  number  and  many  tine  Engravings. 
Price,  $1.25  a  year ;  Five  Copies  for  $5.00.  Specimen  Num¬ 
bers  sent  for  10  cents ;  3  trial  copies  for  25  cents. 

‘JJ  JAMES -  - 
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VICK,  Rochester,  N.  T. 


QUINCE  and  the  NEW 

-  The  two  most  val-  n 
"S  uable  fruits  of  re-  3 
cent  introduction. "w 
Form  a  club  in  your  " 
=  neighborhood.  3 
Tehms Liberal,  ^ 
3. Address  foreirc’lr  •», 
g  F.  I.,  PERRY,  -o 
it:  Canandaigua,  N.Y.  -* 


BERRIES. 

The  largest  and  best ;  Flow¬ 
ers,  Tuberose  bulbs ;  Roses  by 
mail.  Early  Welsh  Rasp¬ 
berry.  2,000,000  Sharpless,  Mt. 
Vernon,  Kirkwood,  and  other 
Strawberries.  Kiefler’s  Hy¬ 
brid,  Blight-Proof  Pear. 
“40  Years’  Experience  in  Pear 
Growing,  telling  how  to  avoid 
the  Blight.”  “  40  Years’ Among 
Small  Fruits,  telling  What  and 
How  to  Plant.”  Either  sent  by 
mail  for  15  cts.;  both  for  25  cts. 
Catalogues  of  Fruits  and  Flow¬ 
ers  free.  WM.  PARRY, 
Cinnaminson,  N.  J. 


T©  NURSERYMEN. 

Southern  Natnfal  Peach  Pits  for  Planting.  Address 
C.  B.  ROGERS,  Seedsman,  No.  133  Market  St.,  Phil  a..  Pa. 

jPIHOICE  LOT  OF  PEACH,  APPLE  and  other 

Fruit  Trees  and  Plants  at  bottom  prices.  Prices  free. 
Mention  paper .  Address  R.  S.  JOHNSTON,  Stockley,  Del. 


ESTABLISHED  1846. 

300  BEAUTIFUL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Illailed  free  to  All  Applicants. 

Address  B.  Iv,  BUSS  &  SO  VS.  P.  O.  Box  4,129,  N.  Y. 

Success  with  Small  Fruits, 

Winter  is  the  time  to  secure  it.  E.  P.  ROE’S  New 
Book  “Success  with  Small  Fruits”  has  been  unan¬ 
imously  and  heartily  endorsed  by  the  best  horticultural 
authorities  in  the  country.  I  furnish  it  with  very  liberal 
offers  of  plants  at  its  regular  retail  price.  It  makes  the 
most  beautiful  illustrated  gift  book  of  the  season.  Those 
succeed  who  learn  how.  Catalogue  free.  Address 

E.  P.  ROE,  €onnvall-on-15iidson,  IV.  Y. 


Burpee’s  Farm  An¬ 
nual  for  1881,  fully  il¬ 
lustrated  and  describ¬ 
ing  Burpee’s  Popular 
_  ,  „  r„  Garden  and  Flower 

Seeds,  Bulb-,  Plants,  etc.,  is  sent  free  to  all.  V\  rite  for  it. 
Improved  New  Seeds  a  specialty.  For  only  25  cts.  we  wiii 
mail,  lor  trial,  10  pkts.  I  lowers,  or  8  pkts.  best  Vegetable 
Seeds. 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  &  CO., 

Seed  Warehouse,  Nos.  219  &  221  Church  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  Lock  Drawer  89. 

I  FARMERS  WANTING  POWER  FEED  CUT- 
TERS  will  find  our  Ensilage  Cutter  suitable  for  dry 
or  green  fodder,  $75  to  $250.  Cutters  for  hand,  $T  to  $35. 
“Ensilage  of  Green  Crops,  and  latest  facts  renting  to  this 
method,”  price  $1.  THE  NEW  PORK  PLOW  CO., 

55  Beekman  St.,  New  York  City. 


APPLE  TREES. 

MAIDEN  HAIR  TREES. 

( Su Us b uria  A  diantifolia.) 

And  all  other  stock  at  the  very  lowest  prices,  in 
order  to  clear  the  ground. 

RUM. SON  NURSERIES, 

B.  B.  HANCE,  Agent.  Reel  Hunk,  TV.  J. 


74,000 


.  QUARTS  OF  BERRIES,  grown 
|  and  marketed  in  season  of  1880.  I  plant 
and  sell  from  the  same  Genuine  Stock. 

I  offer  over 

150  SORTS  OF  PLANTS,  VINES.  TREES,  &c.,  AT 
LOWEST  CASH  RATES. 

New  Descriptive  Catalogue  for  fall  1880  and  spring  1881. 
Now  ready,  free.  Send  for  one.  Address, 

J.  S.  COLLINS,  Moorestown,  N.  J, 


My  Annual  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seed  for  1881  will  be  ready  by  January,  and  sent  free 
to  all  who  apply.  Customers  of  last  season  need  not  write 
for  it.  I  offer  one  of  the  largest  collections  of  vegetable 
seed  ever  sent  out  by  any  seed-house  in  America,  a  large 
portion  of  which  were  grown  on  my  six  seed  farms. 
Printed  Directions  for  cultivation  on  every  par¬ 
cel.  All  seed  sold  from  my  establishment  warranted  to 
to  be  both  fresh  and  true  to  name  ;  so  far  that  should 
it  prove  otherwise,  I  will  refill  the  order  gratis.  As  the 
original  introducer  of  the  Hubbard  and  Marblehead 
Squashes,  the  Marblehead  Cabbages,  and  a  score  of  other 
new  vegetables,  I  invite  the  patronage  of  all  who 
are  anxious  to  have  their  seed  fresh,  true,  and 
of  the  very  best  strain.  NEW  VEGETABLES  A 
SPECIALTY. 

JAMES  J.  H.  GREGORY,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


w 


ANTED.— Men  to  Sell  Nursery  Stock;  good 
salary  and  expenses  paid :  no  experience  necessary. 

CHASE  BROS.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THOUSANDS 

ROSES  AND  GERANIUMS  now  ready  Samples  by 
mail,  14  for  $1.10.  Sorts  and  sizes  splendid.  Lists  free. 

_  TYRA  MONTGOMERY,  Mattoon,  111. 

Ct/A  Ann  Great  Western  or  Gregg  Raspberry 
/ill  |  ||  ||  |  Plants  for  sale  cheap.  Address  JOHN 
U;  \/  \J  V  OGLEVEE,  New  Haven,  Fayette  Co.,  Pa. 


HSHUEffSOH-S 


jS  EEPjS  ^cPl  ANtS 


Sent  free  to  all  -who  apply  by  letter. 

Peter  Henderson  &  Co., 

35  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


To  Seedsmen,  Florists,  and: 
Dealers  in  Holiday  Goods. 

A  full  line  of  Bulbs ,  Grasses,  Mosses, 
Piunpas-plumes.  Immortelles.  Glass- 
Shades, Ferneries.  Imported  Wicker 
Baskets,  Bouquets  and  Basinets  of 
dried  natural  Mowers  and  Grasses. 
Also  my  own  make  of  Straw  Baskets- 
and  Rustic  Work.  Send  for  Illustrated 
Price  List.  JAMES  KING, 
18G  State  St.,  Chicago,  HI.. 

QPirnQ  Cabbage  Seed 
wEfliHUva  a  Specialty. 

Wholesale  Price  Lists— for  dealers  only — mailed  free. 
Fkancis  Brill,  Seed  Grower,  Mattituck.Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

PEARCE’S  IMPROVED 

Cahoon  Broadcast  Seed  Sower, 

For  Sowing  nil  kinds  of 
©rain  andGras.  Seed. 
Does  as  much  work  as 
5  men  can  do  by  hand, 
and  BETTER  work  than 
can  he  done  by  any  other 
means  whatever.  Agents 
wanted  in  every  county 
in  the  United  States. 
PriceS5.  Send  stamp  for 
circular. 

GOODELL  COMPANY,- 
Antrim,  N.  H„ 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

COPPER  WEATHER  VANES, 

nf  Barns  and  Buildings,  gilded  with  gold. 

will  last  50  years. 
Wrought  Iron  and 'Barb¬ 
ed  Fences,  Wire  Counter 
Railing.Wire Cloth.  Wire 
Signs.  Crestings.  Jin  icon  v 
Railing.Wire  i  lower  Pot 
.  Stands.  Send  for  cata¬ 

logue.  M’fd  byE.  T.  Baknum’s  Wire  Works,  Detroit,  Mich. 

BOLSTER  SPRINGS  FOR  FARM  WAGONS. 

Made  of  Best  Oil  Tempered  Steel. 

SOMETHING  NEW! 


They  save  largely  from  -wear  and  tear  in  every  part  of  tho* 
Wagon.  They  remove  all  necessity  for  a  Spring  Seat.  They 
convert  a  common  Lumber  Wagon  into  a  Spring  Wagon,  making 
it  equally  comfortable  for  from  one  to  twenty  persons.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Growers. 
They  are  suited  to  all  makes  and  sizes  of  Farm  Wagons,  and  caw 
be  attached  by  any  one.  They  make  the  cheapest  and  easiest 
riding  Spring  Wagon  in  the  market.  These  Springs  have  been 
in  practical  use  for  over  three  years,  and  ore  a  pronounced  suc¬ 
cess.  No  Teamster  or  Farmercan  afford  to  be  without  them. 

We  want  Agcnt3  everywhere.  Send  for  description  and  price*, 
and  mention  this  paper. 

SEMPLE  &  BIRGE  MFG.  CO.,  Sr.  Louis,  Mo. 


STOGKBREDGE  MANURES 

Now  is  the  time  to  Older  for  FODDER  CORN,  HUNGARIAN  GRASS,  BUCKWHEAT,  TOBACCO, 
BEANS,  TURNIPS,  etc.  For  Pamphlets  and  Price  Lists  send  to 


BOWKER  FERTILIZER  CO., 


3  Park  Place,  New  York. 

43  Chatham  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


# 


&  Whose  Are  The  Best? 

LANDRETHS 


To  all  who  liave  occasion  to  purcltase  Seeds: 

It  Is  manifest  that  from  Good  Seeds  only  can  good  Vegetables  be  ob¬ 
tained;  vet  we  see  those  who  exhibit  sound  sense  in  most  affairs  of  life, 
heedlessly  purchase  seeds  of  doubtful  quality  ami  character.  Thesuper-or 
character  of  LANDRETHS’  has  been  substantiated  bevoiul  all  quest!  ,n. 
Wc  therefore  invite  all  who  arc  not  already  purchasers  of  Landreths’  Seeds 
to  give  them  a  trial.  Those  remote  from  Druggists,  Grocers  and  others 
selling  our  Seeds,  can  be  supplied  bv  us  direct  at  reasonable  pric  s. 

Ask  your  Storekeeper  for  Landreths’  Seeds  in  original  sealed 
Packages,  or  drop  a  Postal  Card  for  prices  and  catalogue  t" 

DAVID  LANDRETH  &  SONS,  Phi’nr’s’phia  Pa- 


1880.] 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


Our  large  illustrated  Seed  Cata¬ 
logue  of  everything  for  the  Farm  I 
or  Garden  MAILED  FREE  10  ALL.  [ 
1 1  costs  nothingand  may  save  you  a  | 
great  deal.  Send  for  it  at  once.  [ 
BENSON,  MAITLE  &  CO., 1 
223  Church  St., JPhila.,  Pa. 


F 


OR  SALE— Twenty-four  thousand  Peach  Trees  ;  bud¬ 
ded  with  Delaware  buds.  R.  H.  CLARKE,  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.,  or  Equitable  Building,  New  York. 


BOIL  YOUR  CORN 

and  potatoes,  and  save  half  t lie  cost  of 
pork,  and  your  pigs  from 
the  cholera,  with 

THE  PROFIT 

FARMERS’  BOILER. 

Send  for  Circular  to 

D.  K.  SPERRY  &  CO., 
Manufacturers  of  Caldrons,  Sugar 
Kettles,  Hollow  Ware,  etc. 

llatavia,  Ill-. 


IMPROVED  BALDWIN’S 

American  Fodder  Cutter. 

SIMPLEST  A\T>  BEST. 

ONLY  THREE  FEED  GEARS. 

Cuts  all  kinds  of  Feed,  Hay, 
Straw,  and  Cornstalks  with  ease 
and  rapidity.  Power  Cutters,  fit¬ 
ted  with  our  Improved  Safety 
Fly  Wheel,  these  cutters  are 
especially  adapted  for  cutting  en¬ 
silage.  See  Oct.  number  of  Ag¬ 
riculturist.  Send  for  Illustrated 
circular. 

C.  PIERPONT  <fc  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

New  Haven,  Conn. 


Lion  Feed  C utter, 

combining  the  latest  best 
improvements.  Al.-o 
Gale’s  Feed  Cutters, 
both  cylinder  and  lever, 
and 

Belcher  Sc  Taylor’s 
Root  Cutters. 

For  full  description,  send 
=  for  illustraied  catalogue 
P  and  price  list.  Address, 
The  Belcher  &  Taylor 
Ag’l  Tool  Co., 
Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Our  “A.  B.  C.”  has  taken  the  Highest  Premium 
ut  eve.y  Fair. 

Warranted  to  please,  or  money  returned.  Price,  $10. 

A.  B.  COHU, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York 


Farm  Grist  Mills, 

These  Mills  are  made  and  especially 
adapted  for  farm  use,  and  do  the  work 
equally  as  well  as  mills  that  cost 
double  and  treble  the  money.  A  full 
descriptive  circular  sent  on  applica¬ 
tion. 

CORN  SHELLERS. 

Over  25,000  now  in  use.  Have  only  to 
he  seen  to  be  appreciated.  Splendid 
chance  for  agents.  Address 

LIVINGSTON  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


THE  BELLE  CITY 

FEED  CUTTER, 

Tile  Best  Feel  Cutter 
in  tile  World. 

The  only  one  that  runs 
light  enough  for  Wind- 
Power. 

Send  for  circular,  references,  &c. 
Name  this  paper  when  you  write. 

DAVID  LAWTON, 

Manufacturer,  Racine,  Wis. 


EVERY  FARMER  A  MILLER, 

BY  USING  THE 

BEST  FARM  MILL 

made.  Price,  from  $3'>  up.  No  farm  complete  without  one. 
Address,  A.  B.  COHC, 

197  Water  Street,  New  York. 

EVlonarch  and  Young  America 
CORN  &  COB  MILLS. 

Only  Mills  made  with 
Cast  Cast-steel  Grinders. 

Warranted  superior  to  anv  in 
use  for  all  purposes.  Will  grind 
faster.run  easier, and  wear  long¬ 
er.  Satisfaction  guaranteed.' 

Also  Corn  Shellers,  Feed  Cut¬ 
ters,  Cider  Mills.  Send  for  cir¬ 
culars  and  prices. 

Manufactured  bv 
WHITMAN  AGRICHI.T'L  CO. 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


TUI 


HLANET  JR.  GOODS. 


Get  every  man,  woman  and  child,  whether  Interested  much  or 
little  in  working  the  soil,  scud  now  for  our  carefully  written  cata- < 
logue.  We  want  Farmers  who  grow  anything  that  lias  to  be  either 
plauted  or  cultivated,  to  study  out  our  combined  Horse  Hoe,  Cultiva¬ 
tor,  and  cover, t  ;  Market  Gardeners  who  have  acres  upon  acres, 
on  each  ot  which  our  Double  Wheel  Hoe  will  save  its  cost  yearly,  to 
examine  the  merits  of  our  flue  garden  tools ;  and  every  one  who  lias  i 
even  a  small  vegetable  garden,  to  read  closely  what  the  Firefly  Hoe 

_  _  _  IP  and  Garden  Plow  will  save  them  in  time,  labor,  and  money.  Our 

-  --  -  -  catalogue  is  free  to  all,  and  we  want  all  cultivators  of  the  soil  to  read 

and  be  convinced  that  we  do  not  make  a  single  tool  as  a  plaything  to  be  bought  only  by  the  rich,  but  that  everv  one  of  them 
is  a  practical  all-day  tool,  made  expressly  to  save  time  aud  labor.  S.  L.  Allen  Sc  Co.,  229  Blarket  St,,  Phila.,  Pa. 


SALEM  IRON  WORKS,  SALEM,  N. 
-  «  C.  A.  HEGE, 

®  ®  Proprietor, 

~  i  g  2 

I  g 
M2  «  *  g 
..  *-  « 

H  H 


Manufacturers  of  ^ 
Circular  Saw  Mills,  ? 
With  Hege’s  Improved  Universal  Log  Beam,  Rectilinear, 
Simultaneous  Set  Works,  and  Double  Eccentric  Friction 
Feed. 


HAND  and  POWER 


CORN  SHELLERS. 

Horse  Powers  and  Jacks  for  Farm,  Jobbing,  Mill,  and 
Warehouse  work.  For  circulars  anil  prices,  address 
Sandwich  Manufacturing  Co.,  Sandwich,  Illinois. 

Big  Giant  Corn  Mill, 

Every  Man  His  Own  Miller. 

The  only  Mill  that  will  grind 
Corn  witli  Shuck  on  without  ex- 
trn  expense.  The  only  Mill  grind¬ 
ing  Corn  and  Cob  successfully, 
that  will  grind  Shelled  Corn  line 
enough  for  family  use. 

Grinds  twice  as  fast  as  any  other 
Mill  of  same  size  and  price. 
MANUFACTURED  BY 

J.  A.  FIELD  Sc  CO., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  V.  S.  A. 

MILL  MANUFACTORY 

ESTABLISHED  1851. 

Grist  Mills  of  French  Buhr  Stone. 


Portable  Mills  for  Farmers,  Saw  Mills,  etc.  IS  Sizes 
and  Styles.  Over  2,000  in  use.  $80  and  upwards. 
Complete  Mill  and  Sheller  $95.  A  boy  can  grind  and  keep 
in  order.  Adapted  to  any  kind  of  suitable  nower.  Com¬ 
plete  Flouring  and  Corn  Mil).  ALL  SIZES.  Send  for 
Circular  No.  28.  NORDYKE  Sc  MARMON  CO., 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 

HEEBNER’S  HORSE  POWERS 

WITH 

Patent  Level  Tread 

AND 

SPEED  REGULATOR. 

p  Beebner’s  Improved  Little 
Giant  Threshers. 
HEEBNER.  &  SONS.  I.ansilale.  3Io.it.  Co.,  Pa. 

.  EVAPORATIMG^FRUIT?” 

SEP-5T"  I  Treatise  on  improved  methods.  Tallies, yields, 
— ,  fv,  o=>  m  prices,  profits,  nnd  venpral  statistics. 
r  Its  E  fe,  I  A*MOS  STOUFFER,  Chambersburg,  Pa. 


THE  CHAMPION 

REAPERS  &  MOWERS. 

AWARDED  THE  HIGHEST  HONORS 

everywhere,  by  the  best  expert  Authority,  after  the  most 
thorough  tests  as  to  its  capacity  and  execution. 

31anufactured  by  Wliiteley,  Fassler  & ;  Kelly, 
The  Champion  3lachine  Company,  and  Warder, 
Mitchell  Sc  Co.,  Springfield,  0.  ;  and  The  Toronto 
Reaper  Sc  Blower  Company,  Toronto,  Canada. 

SI  WIRE  Hit  Bill 


DIPKOVED  WIRE  BAUD. 


Patented  Oct.  3. 1876.  Jan.  9, 1877. 

EXCELSIOR  WIRE!  BAND. 


Patented  March  10, 1868.  Reissued  March  23,  1869. 

ADJUSTABLE  WIRE  BAND. 

Patented  June  29, 1880. 

MADE  OF  THE  BEST  SELECTED  STEEL  WIRE.- 

The  strongest  and  most  convenient  Hay  Bands  ever 
offered. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Orders  or  letters  of  inquiry  will  receive  prompt  atten¬ 
tion.  Address 

BROCKNER  &  EVANS, 

Sole  Manufacturers.  Importers  of  Galvanized  Wire 
Nettings  and  Sheep  Fencing.  Dealers  in  Patent  Steel-Barb 
Fence  Wire. 

422  West  Street,  New  York  City. 

Chicago  Screw  pulverizer. 


Does  Pulverization  pay? 

Abilene,  Kansas,  Nov.  10,  1879. 

I  seeded  3,400  acres  of  wheat  with  these  machines _ The 

stand  of  wheat  is  now  the  best  I  have  ever  seen  on  new 
land.  R.  J.  Weymess,  Trustee. 

Danville,  III.,  Dec.  4,  1876. 

This  year  I  harvested,  on  190  acres,  6,10f)  bushels  of  wheat. 
....In  my  opinion  the  Screw  Pulverizer  increased  the  crop 
one-third  over  what  I  could  have  got  by  anv  other  method. 

D.  G.  Mooee. 

Send  for  pamphlet  with  cuts,  and  over  sixty  letters  from 
men  who  have  the  machine.  Address, 

Chicago  Scraper  &  Ditcher  Co., 

34  31ETROPOHTAN  BLOCK,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

GET  THE  BEST  FARM 

GRIST  MILL. 

The  grinding  parts  are  steel.  They 
tale  less  power ,  are  more  durable, 
simple,  and  cheap.  Send  f  or  descrip¬ 
tive  catalogue. 

W.  L.  BOYER  &  BRO., 

Pit  i la  (I el )ili  in ,  Pa. 

Also  Mannfrs.  of  Celebrated  Union  Horse  Power,  etc, 

.  U.  VV  iiH-U,  siov  merchants. 

(established  1R4."  )  S"'n<l  for  Circular  of  Great  Value, 
giving  full  incf.rnrtimie  for  chinning 

POULTRY,  GAME.  RUTTER,  and  PRODUCE. 
No.  279  Washington  St..  N.  ¥. 

liel'.,  Irving  national  Bank,  New  York  City. 
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AMERICAN  AG-RICULTURIST, 


The  Reason  Why 

■'•The  Robbins  Washer  and  Bleacher  is 
the  best  device  ever  invented  for  wash¬ 
ing  clothing  is,  1st,  it  does  away  with 
all  labor,  SO  that  a  mere  child  can  do  an 
ordinary  washing.  2d,  it  will  do  the 
work  better,  quicker,  and  cleaner  than 
it  can  be  done  in  any  other  way  ;  3d,  it 
will  not  wear  or  injure  the  most  del¬ 
icate  fabric  ;  and,  4th,  it  lias  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  used  during  the  past  six  years 
by  thousands  of  families  in  all  parts  of 
the  (Jnited  States.  These  are  surely  com¬ 
mon  sense  reasons,  and  no  housekeeper 
in  the  laud  can  afford  to  be  without  one 
of  these  wonderful  machines.  They  are 
truly  Worth  their  Weight  in  Cold— as 
the  evidence  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
now  using  them  fully  attest.  The  strong¬ 
est  evidence  we  can  offer  to  the  readers  of 
the  “Agriculturist”  that  all  our  claims 
are  strictly  honest  and  true,  is  the  fact  that 
the  publishers  have  from  time  to  time 
given  us  very  flattering  notices,  and  they 
are  not  the  men  to  puff  or  recommend 
anything  unless  they  know  fully  whereof 
they  speak. 

The  Washer  Is  perfectly  simple  In  its 
principle,  and  needs  only  the  most  ordi¬ 
nary  common  sense  to  successfully  ope¬ 
rate  it.  It  can  not  wear  out  or  get  out  of 
order. 

If  you  have  any  spare  time  during  these 
winter  months,  you  can  not  do  a  better 
thing  than  send  for  a  sample,  give  it  a 
trial,  and  then  act  as  agent  for  us.  As  we 
allow  a  liberal  commission  to  agents,  you 
can  turn  your  time  to  very  profitable  ac¬ 
count  by  working  for  us. 

We  send  the  Washer  by  express— all 
charges  paid  — to  your  nearest  railway- 
express  office,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  Mis¬ 
souri  Stivers  ;  also  in  Kansas,  Nebraska, 
Arkansas,  Louisiana,  or  Texas,  on  re¬ 
ceiptor  $3.50  In  Registered  Letter,  P.  O. 
Money  Order  or  Bank  Draft.  We  do  not 
send  any  orders  C.  O.  D. 

Address  BISSELL  MFG.  CO., 

50  Barclay  Street,  New  Vork. 


FRIENDS !  If  you  are  tn  any  way  interested  in 

BEES  OR  HONEY, 

We  will  with  pleasure  send  you  a  sample  copy  of  our 
MONTHLY  GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE, 
with  a  descriptive  price-list  of  the  latest  Improvements  in 
Hives,  Honey  Extractors,  Artificial  Comb,  Sec¬ 
tion  Honey  Boxes,  all  books  and  journals,  and  everv- 
thing  pertaining  to  Hee  Culture,  frothing  Pnlenle/t.  Sim¬ 
ply  send  y„ur  address  on  a  postal  card,  written  plain!}/,  to 
A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


New  Books 

OF 

Great  Interest  and 
Real  Merit. 

Pushing  Ahead.  i&n&.E:..A:$i.25 
Three  of  Us.  6iHst.0^.y.f0,:  .Sc,10.0I  1.00 
Through  Struggle  to  Victory. 

By  A.  B.  Meservey .  .80 

A  New  Graft.  By  Pansy .  1,50 

Bark  Oahin  on  Kearsarge. 

By  Rev.  E,  A.  Kami . 75 

Ruby  Hamilton ;  win^ws."  By 

Marie  Oliver .  1.50 

The  Might  of  Right.  Son™  *  w.K- e.‘ 

Gladstone.  Introduction  by  Got.  Long _ * _ ’  1,00 

Onward  to  the  Heights  of  Life. . 1.25 

Oui  hV.  -89ti  By  g,  it,  Graliam  Clark,  1,50 

Divers  Women.  HLptiUnKn.,1Fayo  i.50 
The  Teacher’s  Helper.  By  pansy.  1.00 

Btosttm  :  l».  LOTI1ROP  &  CO. 

Catalogues  free. 


[December, 


|f  .Why?  Became  the  illustrations  exactly  represent  the  18  k.  Rolled  Gold  Solid 
Rings  we  absolutely  Give  Awuy !  In  add  tion,  we  will  engrave  any  name,  in.tials, 
motto,  or  sentinn  ntdesiredon  the  inside,  pack  it  securely,  mail  it  postpaid,  and  guarantee 
it  to  reach  you  safely,  warrant  it  to  wear,  and  prove  a  suitable  and  valuable  present  fur 
any  lady,  gentleman,  or  child*  “  How  can  you  do  it  ?”  you  ask  Let  us  explain  t  1st,  wo 
own  the  old  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadelphia,  and  have  ample  means  to  do 
all  v/e  promise;  2d,  we  want  50.000  New  Subscribers,  and  as  we  gene¬ 
rally  get  what  we  w  ant,  we  determined  to  spend  $50,000  to  get  them,  if  ne¬ 
cessary.  Road  our  offer  carefully,  and  you  will  agree  with  us  that  we  shall  get 
I  them,  4.1  1£  OFFER?  Upon  receipt  of  <0ne  Rollnr.  on  or  be  fore  h 
January  15, 1881,"  e  agree  to  send  to  any  new  subscribe  r,  The  Saturday  \ 

Evening  Post,  postpaid,  weekly,  for  6  months  (26  times)  ;  and  we  fur- ' 
ther  agree  to  s-nd,  aa  a  Premium  G?ft‘  an  elegant  plain  18  knrat  Rolled 
Gold  Solid  R’ng,  with  any  name,  date,  motto,  initials,  or  sentiment  engrav¬ 
ed  on  the  inside,  postpaid.  We  also  guarantee  its  safe  delivery ,  warrant  it  to  half-bound  rim*. 
look  well,  to  wear  for  years,  and  if  any  first-class  jeweler  will  say  the  Ring  alone  is  not  worth  the  amount 
you  hf.ve  paid  for  the  Post  an  <1  ring,  we  will  cheerfully  refund  the  money.  We  mean  and  will  do  Just 
what  wo  say.  We  want  a  large  list  of  subscribers  In  your  neighborhood,  and  we  know,  after  you  reoeive 
your  ring  aud  the  Post,  you  will  show  the  paper  to  your  friends,  refer  to  its  merits,  and  advise  them  to 
subscribe,  as  wo  have  recently  reduced  the  price  from  $3.00  to  $2.00  a  year. 

CLUBS.— A  club  of  ten  ordered  at  one  time,  accompanied  by  $10,  entitles  the  sender  to  Post  and 
Ring,  fr^o.  A  club  of  five  ordered  at  one  time,  accompanied  by  $5,  entitles  the  sender  to  either  the  Riug 
or  Post  6  months.  Every  club  subscriber  receives  the  Ring  premium. 

“TIME  TRIES  ALL  THINGS.” 

The  Post  Is  not  an  experiment ;  it  is  the  oldest  literary  and  family  paper  in  America,  now  in  Its  sir* 


- of  Europe  a _  _ _ 

n  fi  rat-clan*  family  paper ;  has  Fashion, Needlework,  Fireside  Chat,  Answers  to  Inquirers, 
Scientific,  News,  and  other  departments.  Sketches,  Narratives,  etc.  Each  volume  contains 
twenty-six  Serials,  from  the  pens  of  the  best  living  authors,  and  upwards  of  five  hundred  short  stories,  and 
furnishes  an  amount  of  strictly  first-class  reading  matter,  alike  interesting  to  every  member  of  the  home 
crcle,  which  can  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  At  $2.00  a  year  the  Post  Is  the  cheapest  paper  in 
existence  to-day. 

The  Post  has  never  missed  an  issue,  and  as  to  our  reliability  we  refer  you  to  any  bank,  express  office, 
or  reputable  business  house  in  Philadelphia. 

I  f  this  unparalleled  offer  does  not  interest  yon  personally,  or  on  behalf  of  some 
relative  or  friend,  please  call  it  to  the  attention  of  some  one  who  will  appreciate  it.  / 

This  offer  will  not  be  good  sfterthe  date  named.  In  ordering  send  size,  and  9 
state  which  ofthe  two  rings  you  desire, the  Band  or  llalf-Round.  To  ascertain  I 
the  size  wanted,  take  a  slip  of  paperand  place  it  around  the  finger  you  wish  to  fit,  cut  | 
so  it  will  just  meet  around  the  finger,  send  the  slip  to  us,  aud  we  will  send  you  a  \j 
ring  that  will  fit  you. 

N.  R. — If  not  engraved,  we  will  mall  your  ring  on  same  day  order  Is  received!  if 
engraved,  your  order  will  be  filled  within  a  few  days.  Address,  band  ring. 

THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST.  726  San*om  Street,  Philadelphia. 


$1.25  a  Tear. 

Specimen  Copy,  10c. 

Trial  Trip,  3  months,  250. 
with  chromo. 

A  LARGE  16-PAGE 

ttllastirated 

Devoted  to  Floral  and  Household  Topics. 

The  newest  Music  With  each  No. 

— 9ond  for  Premium  List  to — 

ADAMS  &  BISHOP, 

Box  2456.  46  Bcekman  St.,  N.  Y, 

Send  3c.  for  Specimen  Copy  of  “Fret  Sawyer's 
Monthly.”  Adams  &  Bishop,  46  Beekman  St.,  N.  Y. 


9  JUST  READY. 

til  CLRARANCE  CAT  ALOGUE  of  Illustrated, 
Standard,  and  Popular  Books  offered  at  30  to  60 
per  cent  discount  from  publishers’  prices.  Sent  free 
to  any  address.  Send  postal.  ESTliS  &  LAURIAT, 
30l  to  305  Washington  St.  (opposite  Old  South!,  Boston,  Mass. 

FISHER’S  CRAIN  TABLES. 

A  Book  for  the  Million.  200  pages,  small  pocket  form, 
just  what  every  farmer  and  every  miller  wants.  Has  over 
20,000  calculations,  giving  price  of  grain  in  bushels  and 
pounds  from  10  cents  to  $2.00  per  bushel,  shows  the  number 
of  bushels  and  pounds  there  are  in  different  kinds  of  grain 
from  32  lbs.  to  6.000  lbs. ;  Tables  of  Interest,  Wages,  Board 


Llf  «JJ  I  .OU,  XI  VU1  UU\!  POU. _ w  _ J  V  --  » 

ous  Tables,  etc.  No  book  of  its  kind  and  price  contains 
so  many  useful  tables  for  the  farmer,  grain  dealer  and  others. 
Price  40  cts.  Ask  your  bookseller  for  it.  Sent  post-paid  for 
price. 

G.  \V.  FISHER,  Box  238,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BB  AGENTS  WANTED  E9BS 

To  Sell  *lxo  Favorite 

CAKE  AND  BAKING  PAN. 

WILL  SELL  ON  SIGHT  TO  EVERY  HOUSEKEEPER. 

The  success  of  our  agents  proves  it  to  be  the  best  sell¬ 
ing  article  in  the  market.  One  agent  made  $120  in  3 
weeks,  another  $95  in  todays,  another  841  in  4  days. 
Boxing  and  Freight  Free  to  Agents.  Sena  for  circulars 
to  nearest  address.  SIIEtMRO  CO., 

Cincinnati,  ©.,  or  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


My  New  Illust-nted  Pr^oT/st  describing 
over  lOOGold  and  SilverWahham  Watches 
sent  for  a  3c  stamp.  It  tvlia  bow  I  send 
watches  to  ail  partsof  U.S.to  be  examined 
before  paying  any  money.  Undoubted  ref¬ 
erence.  N.U.  White,  Jeweler,  Newark, N.J, 


■  mi,  — -  Transfer  Pictures,  10c. ;  100  Scrap 

■  ApA  ITft  Pictures,  10c. ;  12  Perforated  Slot- 

1  111  Eg  toes,  10c. ;  5  Pine  6x8  Chromos,  10c. ; 

n  M.  M  »  Sin  Floral  Embossed  Cards,  10c.; 

H  W  3  oil  Pictures ^9x12, 10c. ;  4  Chromo 

Mottoes,  10c. ;  3  Engravings,  9x12, 10c. ;  1  Floral  Sur. 
prise,  10c. ;  1  Perfumed  Sachet,  10c. ;  2  Flower  Panels, 
10c  ;  25  Holiday  Cards,  10c. ;  3  Autumn  Bouquets,  7x9, 
10c.;  1  Lithograph,  12x16, 10c.  All  for  SI.  Stamps 
taken.  J.  W.  Feizzell,  Baltimore,  Md. 


For  Infants  Si  invalids, 

Used  in  Hospitals,  by  Matrons.  Physi¬ 
cians  and  Mothers  evory where.  A  steam- 
oooked  food,  and  therefore  suited  to  the 
weakest  Btomach.  Take  no  other.  Sola 
by  druggists.  35  cts.  and  upwards. 

WOOI.RICH  k  CO.  «n  every  label. 


Standard  Series. 

THE  WORLD’S  BEST  BOOKS,  QUARTO, 
BOUND  IN  CARD  MANILA.  AS 

No.  1.  John  Ploughman's  Talk— By  Spurgeon . 12c. 

No.  3.  Macaulay's  Essays— Six  of'tnein . . . 15c. 

No.  20.  Letters  to  Workmen,  Part  I— By  Ruskin . 15c. 

No.  26.  Out-door  Life  in  Europe— By  Thwing . 20c. 

No.  32.  Mister  Horn  and  Friends— By  Pearse . 15c. 

No.  40.  John  Ploughman’s  Pictures— By  Spurgeon . 15c. 

No.  45.  America  Revisited— By  Sala . 20c. 

Postage  free.  Catalogues  free.  For  sale  by  Booksellers,  or 
The  Publishers,  f.  K.  FUNK  &  CO..  10  Dey  St„  N.  Y. 

LADIES 

AND 

MERCHAOTS. 

You  can  get  CHOICE  GOODS  cheap,  by  writing  a 
Postal  for  our  Price  List,  which  enables  you  to  order  by 
mail,  the  best  way,  and  see  the  many  hinds  of  merchandise 
we  keep  for  sale  at  surprisingly  low  prices.  We  send  sam¬ 
ples  of  Hamburgs,  Laces,  Ribbons,  Fringes,  etc.,  if  re¬ 
quested.  We  sell  wholesale  and  retail  for  Cash  down.  A 
new  combination  system  enables  us  to  quote  very  close 
prices.  We  have  $1,  $2  and  $5  packages  of  notions  w  hich 
cannot  be  bought  for  twice  the  money  elsewhere,  all  wanted 
in  every  family.  Money  returned  if  not  satisfactory. 
HOUGHTON  &  DUTTON,  55  Tremont  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

INVALID  ROLLING  CHAIR. 

(RECLINING) 

A  Prloeleis  boon 
fo  those  who  are  , 
unable  to  walk,  a 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,! 
iM.  C.,  and  hundreds  " 

!  of  others  use  them.  . 

Send  for  Circnlarto  __ 

FOIiDINO  CHAIR.  CO.,  New  Haven,  Conn* 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN 


Beautiful  Turkish  Rug  Patterns.  Any  lady  can 
make  them  from  rags  or  yarn  at  a  trifling  expense.  Great 
profits,  permanent  business  to  Agents.  Send  stamp  for  cir¬ 
cular.  E.  S.  FROST  &  CO.,  22  Tremont  Row,  Boston,  Mass- 

MAKE  MONEY,  ALL  OF  YOU! 

Caxtonette  Press,  $8.00. 

C(M.UMBIAN  rpRE^SES3from'®25  to 
$56;  will  do  first-class  work.  A1 1  are 

BELF-TNKrNo  p  resses  from  $3. 

CURTTS  &  MITCHELL,  Boston,  Ms. 
Send  Stamp  for  catalogue.  Estab.  1847. 

E.  RAlVSOlir,  84  MAIDEN  LANE,  N.  T.  CITY. 
U  Importer  of  Annatto  and  Dairy  Coloring. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURIST. 


1881  “  ^ie  Household  Magazine  of  America.”  1881 


ARTHUR’S 

HOME  MAGAZINE. 


Taking  literary  rank  with  the  best  periodicals 
of  the  day,  it  claims  to  be,  in  its  peculiar  characteristics 
and  varied  Departments,  more  thoroughly  identified 
with  the  people  than  any  other  magazine  of  its  class, 
going  into  tnoir  homes,  not  only  as  a  power  for  good,  but 
as  a  pleasant  companion  and  friend,  interested  in  all 
that  interests  the  household,  and  ready  to  help,  com¬ 
fort,  amuse,  instruct,  and  delight  all,  from  the  youngest  to 
the  oldest. 


WHAT  OUR  SUBSCRIBERS  SAY. 

“  Each  year  I  have  taken  it  contains  at  least  twelve  happy 
days— the  days  on  which  my  magazine  comes." 

“  1  watch  for  your  beautiful  magazine  eagerly.” 

“  I  should  feel  poor,  indeed,  if  I  were  deprived  of  it.” 

“  Accept  mv  congratulations  upon  the  brave  spirit  with 
which  you  refuse  to  pander  to  a  vitiated  public  taste.” 

"lama  better  wife,  a  better  woman,  a  better  mother  for 
its  sake.” 

“  It  always  appeals  to  the  higher  side  of  our  nature,  lifting 
us  up  toward  nobler  things.” 

“  Whenever  I  write  to  distant  friends,  I  tell  them  of  the 
merits  of  the  Home  Magazine.” 

“  I  feel  as  though  I  could  not  keep  house  without  it.” 

"For  six  years  I  have,  each  month,  greeted  the  arrival  of 
you  dear,  delightful  magazine  with  the  affection  I  would 
bestow  on  a  dear  friend. 

“  I  cannot  send  off  my  order  without  expressing,  briefly, 
my  gratitude  for  such  a  blessing  as  you  magazine  is  to  us, 
and  to  hundreds  of  women  in  our  fair  land.” 

“  It  fills  a  want  in  the  household  that  I  have  long  felt  the 
need  of ;  and,  I  am  sure  of  this,  that  I  only  express  the 
sentiments  of  wives  and  mothers  all  over  the  land. 

“  It  is  so  thoroughly  home-like  and  good.” 

“  I  thank  you  for  giving  us  a  magazine  which  holds  up  a 
high  standard  of  life,  and  lifts  one  up  to  new  and  earnest 
endeavor  toward  the  right.” 

“  I  wonder  how  I  have  done  without  your  magazine  so 
long.  I  hope  never  to  be  without  it  again.” 


TERMS  FOR  1881. 

1  Copy,  one  year .  $200 

2  Copies,  "  .  3  50 

3  “  “  .  .  .  5  00 

4  «•  ••  . . . .  6  00 

8  11  “  and  one  to  club-getter .  12  00 

Specimen  Numbers,  Free. 

T.  S.  ARTHUR  &  SON, 

227  South  Sixth  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


A  beautiful  Horticultural  Magazine,  published  Monthly. 
Each  number  contains  a  handsome  Colored  Plate,  32  pages 
of  reading  matter,  and  many  fine  Wood  Cuts.  It  has 
several  Departments. 

Editorial,  containing  articles  on  leading  Horticultural 
subjects,  with  fine  illustrations. 

Correspondence,  each  number  has  interesting  com¬ 
munications  from  every  section  of  the  country,  while  from 


time  to  time  we  are  favored  with  valuable  contributions 


from  over  the  ocean. 


Foreign  Notes,  is  an  interesting  Department,  as  it 
contains  the  latest  garden  notes  from  foreign  journals. 

Pleasant  Gossip,  in  this  section  practical  answers 
are  given  to  questions  that  daily  arise  in  plant  and  garden 
culture,  and  much  information  is  imparted  in  a  plain  and 
pleasant  way. 

Our  Young  People,  is  entertaining,  instructive,  and 
fully  illustrated. 

Price,  $1.25  a  year:  Five  copies,  $5.00. 

JAftftES  VICK,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


It  pay*  Agents  to  Sell  the  Standard  Agricultural  Book 

Farming  for  Profit 

New,  Accurate,  Comprehensive.  A  Complete  Farm 
Library  in  itself.  A  sure  guide  to  successful  farming. 
TS’S  B  Q  Cultivate  all  Farm  Crops. 

8  EsaiLLaO  nUotf  B  HQ  Breed  &  Care  for  Livestock. 

lake  loney  1  U  And  Secure  Happiness,  v 

Pavefl  many  times  its  cost  every  Season.  860  pages. 
M0  Illustrations.  Send  for  Circulars  and  terms  to 


.  C.McCURDY  &  CO.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


FARMERS  are  MAKING  Wf  h  MMTMf*  5Q 

$25  to  $50  per  week  selling  JLvl JmS  JL v  a JL  \l O'  O 

ILLUSTRATED  STOCK  BOOK 


Because  every  farmer  actually  needs  it.  It  is  the 
latest,  largest,  and  most  complete  work  ever  issued  in 
America  treating  of  Horses.  Cattle,  Sheep,  Swine,  and  Poul¬ 
try— their  breeds,  breeding,  training,  care,  and  management 
their  diseases,  causes,  prevention,  symptoms,  and  remedies. 
lOOO  pages,  400  illustrations,  and  2  superb  charts.  Any 
one  desiring  profitable  work  during  the  winter  should  send 
at  once  for  illustrated  circular  and  full  particulars.  Address 
HUBBARD  BROS.,  Pubs.,  723  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia, Pa. 


HPTT  A  "KrTk  writing  thoroughly  taught 

I  AZ'U'JCV  JL  -TIL -fils  XU  !>y  ma  il  or  personally, 

jitnatioiis  procured  for  pupils  when  competent, 
'end  for  circular.  W.  G.  CHAFFEE,  Oswego,  N  Y. 


The  Scientific  American  says :  “  The  Herald 
of  Health  contains  more  sensible 
articles  than  any  other  magazine 
that  comes  to  our  sanctum.” 


The  Herald  of  Health 

For  1881 

Nov*  and  Dec.  Nos.  Free  to  New  Subscribers. 

It  will  give  as  its  leading  articles  a  series  of  papers  entitled 

OUR 

Common  Slight  Ailments 

AND  THEIR 

Prevention  and  Core  by  Simple,  Natural  Means. 

The  following  will  be  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  will  he 
treated : 

Impaired  Appetite. 

Voracious  Appetite. 

Wind  in  the  Stomach. 

Ordinary  Forms  of  Indigestion. 
Constipation  (Hygienic  Treatment  of)  and 
Importance  of  Regular  Action  of  the 
Bowels. 

Ordinary  Diarrhoea,  its  Treatment. 
Vertigo. 

Drowsiness,  Wakefulness,  Nervousness, 
Neuralgia;  Rheumatism.  Diet  in  Rheu¬ 
matism;  Low  Spirits, 

On  Taking  Cold,  Preventive  and  Curative 
Treatment;  Coughs,  Catarrh,  Malarial 
Fevers,  Sore  Throat, Weak  Lungs, Curved 
Spine,  Weak  Eyes,  Inflamed  Eyes,  Dry 
Skin. 

Rearing  Healthy  and  Beautiful  Children. 
How  Women  may  be  Well. 

Price  S  I  .OO  per  Year.  Samples  10  cts. 

SPLENDID  PREMIUM. 

Every  subscriber  sending  $1.00  and  10  cents  for  postage, 
shall  receive  free  a  new  book  of  over  200  pages,  by  Mbs. 
Beetha  Myek,  entitled 

How  to  Govern  Children. 

This  work  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  ever  written,  and 
worth  its  weight  in  gold  to  any  parent.  Price  $1.00. 

Also  just  out: 

Hygiene  of  the  Brain  and 
Cure  of  Nervousness. 

By  M.  L.  HOLBROOK,  M.  D. 

“Gel  this  hook  and  read  it,  for 
it  abounds  in  practical  valuable 
knowledge.” — Chicago  Inter-Ocean. 

PART  I.  CONTAINS: 

How  the  Nerves  'Act. 

Has  Nervous  Activity  any  Limit? 
Nervous  Exhaustion. 

How  to  Cure  Nervousness. 

The  Cure  of  Nervousness  (Continued). 
Food  in  Nervous  Disorders. 

Fifty  Important  Questions  Answered. 
What  our  Thinkers  and  Scientists  Say. 
Nervousness  in  Girls. 

On  Headaches. 

Resting  the  Brain. 

Hunting  as  a  Remedy. 

Mental  Hygiene  for  Farmers. 

Recreation  in  a  Work  Shop,  etc.,  etc. 

Price,  by  mail,  $1.50. 

It  and  Herald  of  Healtli  $2.00,  without  premiums;  with 
premiums,  $2.10.  Samples,  10  cents. 

C1.TJRBING.— We  will  send  The  IIebald  op  Health 
for  one  year  and  any  $4  magazine,  both  post-paid,  for  $4.25. 
The  list  includes  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Harper’s  Monthly, 
Scribner’s,  Harper’s  Weekly,  and  Harper's  Bazar.  Add 
cents  for  Premium. 

The  Hebald  of  Health  will  be  sent  for  one  year,  with 
St.  Nicholas— $3— for  $3.40 ;  with  Demorest’s  Monthly— $3— 
for  $3.25;  with  the  Phrenological  Journal— $2— for  $2.50; 
with  the  New  York  Weekly  Tribune— $2— for  $2.50;  with 
any  $1  50  Monthly  for  $2.10,  with  the  Boston  Journal  of 
Chemistry—  $1—  for  $1.75.  Add  10  cents  for  Premium. 
Catalogue  of  Health  Books  free. 

M.  I..  HOLBROOK, 

13  &  15  Laight  St.,  New  Yojk. 


containing  a  great  variety  of  Items,  including  many 
good  Halts  and  Suggestions  which  we  throw  into  smaller 
type  and  condensed  form,  for  want  of  space  elsewhere. 


Continued  from  Page  499. 

In  justice  to  the  majority  of  onr  sub¬ 
scribers,  who  have  been  readers  for  many 
years,  articles  and  illustrations  are  sel¬ 
dom  repeated,  as  those  who  desire  in¬ 
formation  on  a  particular  subject  can 
cheaply  obtain  one  or  more  of  the  back 
numbers  containing'  what  is  wanted. 

Back  numbers  of  the  “American  Agri¬ 
culturist,”  containing  articles  referred  to 
In  the  “Basket”  or  elsewhere,  can  al¬ 
ways  he  supplied  and  sent  post-paid  for 
15  cts.  each,  or  31.50  per  volume. 

The  German  Edition.— All  the  principal  arti¬ 
cles  and  engravings  that  appear  in  the  American  A  gricul- 
tu/ist  are  reproduced  in  the  German  Edition.  Besides 
these,  there  is  a  special  department,  edited  by  an  eminent 
German  cultivator.  Our  friends  can  do  ns  a  good  service 
by  calling  the  attention  of  their  German  neighbors  and 
friends  to  the  fact  that  they  can  have  the  paper  in  their 
own  language,  and  those  who  employ  Germans  will 
find  this  Journal  a  most  useful  and  acceptable  present. 

Bound  Copies  of  volume  39,  and  of  every  pre¬ 
vious  volume  back  to  Vol.  XVI.  (1857),  neatly  bound,  with 
gilt  backs.  Index,  etc.,  are  supplied  at  $2  each  (or  $2.30 
if  to  be  sent  by  mail).  See  Publishers’  Notes,  2d  cover  page. 

Clnbs  can  at  any  time  be  increased  by  remitting  for 
each  addition,  the  price  paid  by  the  original  members ; 
or  a  small  club  may  be  made  a  larger  one  at  reduced  rates, 
thus:  One  having  sent  6  subscribers  and  $7,  may  after¬ 
wards  send  4  names  more  and  $3,  making  10  subscribers 
for  $10.00 ;  and  so  for  the  various  other  club  rates. 

Terms  to  New  South  Wales,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  Australia,  Africa,  etc.— To  several  in¬ 
quirers.  Under  the  latest  revision  of  the  Postal  Union 
Regulations  the  price  of  the  American  Agriculturist 
(either  English  or  German  edition),  including  postage 
prepaid  through,  will  he  covered  by  7  shillings  sterling 
per  annum.  This  applies  to  the  above  countries,  and  to 
all  others  embraced  in  the  General  Postal  Union.  The 
simplest  mode  of  remittance  is  by  Postal  Money  Orders, 
payable  in  London,  to  the  order  of  Orange  Jndd  Com¬ 
pany.  These  can  be  readily  cashed  in  N.  Y.  City  at  a 
slight  discount,  which  the  publishers  will  cheerfully  pay. 
For  Club  rates,  (postage  included),  see  our  second  cover 
page,  and  reckon  22  cents  to  the  shilling  sterling. 

The  Care  of  Grindstones.— The  exposure  of 
the  stone  to  the  sun  has  a  tendency  to  harden  it.  And  if 
one  part  he  left  in  the  water  habitually  it  will  grow  soft, 
and  will  wear  away  faster  than  the  other.  If  the  trough 
is  put  upon  movable  supports  in  the  frame,  it  can  be  ad¬ 
justed  to  the  stone  without  much  loss  of  time. 

Mule  Breeding.— 11 D.  G.”  The  valne  of  mules 
depends  very  much  upon  their  size.  Large  mares  are 
most  profitable  as  a  rule,  and  the  larger  the  jack  the  bet¬ 
ter.  Of  course  mere  size  should  not  govern  in  selecting 
breeding  animals  of  either  sex.  Large  well-formed  jacks- 
sell  at  a  high  figure,  and  are  usually  imported  from. 
France,  Spain,  or  Malta.  “  Riley  on  the  Mule  ”  is  the 
best  hand-book  we  know  on  the  subject;  it  treats  of  buy¬ 
ing  and  handling  mules,  and  briefly  of  breeding. 

Alders  and  Hardliacks.— “  A  Subscriber,’* 1’ 
Long  Hill,  Conn  ,  asks  for  some  chemical  that  will,  by  a. 
simple  application,  kill  shrubs  which  infest  pastures. 
To  kill  most  kinds  of  brush,  cut  close  to  the  ground  in 
spring,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  start  overstock 
with  sheep.  Or  after  the  grass  is  gnawed  down  pretty 
short  by  cows  and  horses,  turn  in  so  many  sheep  that 
they  will  need  to  eat  the  brush  to  live.  There  is  no 
“chemical”  that  will  kill  the  troublesome  plants,  and 
spare  the  grass.  Salt  may  be  used,  but  not  to  kill  the 
plants  directly  ;  it  is  to  be  applied  fine,  and  sprinkled 
on  the  leaves  when  wet  with  rain.  Cattle  soon  find  it. 
and  eat  the  shoots  down  close. 

Orchard  Grass.—"  A.  C.  D.,”  Frederick  Co.,  Md. 
You  can  sow  Orchard  Grass  by  itself  or  with  grain  (not 
buckwheat),  on  sandy  or  loamy  soil.  It  may  bo  sowed 
late  in  autumn,  but  on  stiff  soils  it  would  be  likely  to 
winter  kill.  You  would  do  well  to  plow  this  winter  if 
you  can,  and  sow  without  a  “foster  crop”  as  early  in 
the  spring  as  you  can.  Sow  6  or  8  lbs.  of  Clover  with  it. 
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Commercial  Matters— Market  Prices. 

The  following  condensed,  comprehensive  tables,  care- 
fnlly  prepared  specially  for  the  American  Agriculturist , 
from  onr  record  kept  daily  during  the  year,  show  at  a 
glance  the  transactions  for  the  month  ending  Nov.  .10 tk, 
1880,  and  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year : 

1.  TRANSACTIONS  AT  THE  NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  d’stAism’th  521,000  7,836,000  6,119,000  41.1,000  987,000  1,481,000 
27d’s  last  m’tti507, 000  6,997,000  6,304,000  212,000  473,000  1,533,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  d.  «’sm’h597,000  26,563,000*  12,609,000  ‘  354,000 1,106,000  3,621,000* 
27  d.  r«m’th539,000  31 ,016,000*  14,94S,0i)0*  259,000  285,000  3,109,000* 
*  Including  forward  delivery. 

Comparison  with  same  period  at  this  time  last  year. 
Receipts.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 
27  days  1880.  .521,000  7,886,000  6,119,000  415,000  987,000  1,481,000 

26  days  1879.  .484,500  10,170,000  4,116,000  557,000  1,193,000  1,212,000 
Sales.  Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats. 

27  davs  1880.  .597,000  26,563,000  12,609,000  354,000  1,106,000  3,621,000 
26  days  1879.  .473,000  26,839,000  6,347,000  395,000  673,000  1,796,000 

3.  Stock  of  grain  in  store  at  New  York. 

Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Malt. 

bush.  hush.  hush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

Nov.  8,  ‘80.  .3,775,143  2,919,519  21,826  46,024  928.079  117,111 

Oct.  7.  ’-0.  .2,228,321  3,272,024  55,431  19,324  449,202  134,850 

Aug.  10. ’80.  .3,046,607  1,784,441  46,004  25,283  78,910  202,553 

Oct.  8,  ’79.  .2,137,893  1,672,136  27,312  81,211  578,056  207.729 

Nov.  10.  ’79.  .7,455,616  2,610,961  283,505  333,654  720,711  180,840 

4.  Exports  from  New  York,  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  8. 

Flour.  Wheat.  Corn.  Rye.  Barley.  Oats.  Peas. 

bbls.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush.  bush. 

’80.3,209,000  56,736,000  45,141,0001,859,000  259,000  421,000  381,000 
’79.3,028,516  55,735,601  29,248,000  3,637,488  147,867  511,000  303,128 

’78.2,144,798  47,458,833  24,019,000  3,730,574  1,518,417  3,538,000  358,122 

Current  Wholesale  Prices. 

Oct.  9.  Nov.  10. 


general  merchandise  at,  however,  irregular  prices,  clos¬ 
ing  with  more  steadiness _ The  leading  kinds  of  do¬ 

mestic  produce  have  been  remarkably  brisk,  mainly  in 
the  home  trade  connection,  though  in  good  part  for  ex¬ 
port.  Food  supplies  here  and  in  Europe  have  shown  a 
decidedly  upward  tendency.  Speculation  has  shown  re¬ 
markable  vigor,  having  acquired  practical  control  of  the 
home  markets,  thus,  in  large  measure,  determining  the 
course  of  values.  Grain  has  been  worked  up  rapidly 
in  price,  on  extraordinary  transactions,  especially  in 
No.  2  Red  and  No.  1  White  Wheat,  No.  2  Corn,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  grades  of  Oats,  prime  Rye,  and  the  favorite  qual¬ 
ities  of  Barley.  Export  purchases  have  been  checked, 
in  part,  by  the  rise  in  values,  which  has  been  most  pro¬ 
nounced  within  the  last  week  or  two. . .  .Flour  has  been 
on  the  advance,  in  sympathy  with  Wheat,  and  has  met 
with  a  much  readier  sale. ..  .Provisions  have  been  also 
quite  active,  especially  Western  Steam  Lard,  which  leaves 
off  buoyantly,  with  a  lively  call  noted  for  stock,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  option  line ....  Mess  Pork,  which  ruled  much 
higher  early  in  the  month  under  review,  under  specula¬ 
tive  manipulations,  broke  sharply  about  the  beginning  of 
November,  and  closes  about  steady  at  the  reduced  fig¬ 
ures.  More  demand  has  been  noted  for  Beef  and  Beef 
Hams,  at  stronger  rates.  Butter  and  Cheese  have  been 
sought  after  to  a  moderate  extent,  and  Eggs  have  been 

in  better  request _ A  good  demand  has  been  noted  for 

Wool,  which  has  been  quoted  dearer  and  firm  at  the  im¬ 
provement.  . .  .Tobacco  has  been  quoted  steady,  on  a  fair 
degree  of  activity. .  ..Naval  Stores  and  Petroleum  close 
weaker  and  less  sought  after. . .  .Hops  fell  in  price  early 
in  the  mouth,  under  free  offerings,  leading  to  more  lib- 
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Hay— Bale,  $  100  tbs 

Straw,  #  100  fts . 

-Cotton— Middlings. : 

Hops— Crop  of  1880.  7 

old,  $  ft . 

Feathers— Live  Geese,  $  ft 
Seed— Clover,  IV.  &  St.  79  ft . 

••  Timothy,  $  bushel — 

•  •  Flax,  79  bushel . 

Tobacco,  Kentucky,  &c.,  ?ift 

•  •  Seed  Leaf,  $  ft . 

Wool— Domestic  Fleece,  ?!  ft 
Domestic,  pulled . 

•  •  California . 

Tallow,  $  ft . 

Dil-Cake— if)  ton . 

Pork— Mess,  $  bbl . 

Extra  Prime,  79  bbl . .  «  ou  au 

Reef— Extra  Mess .  10  00  @10  50 

Lard,  in  tres.  &  bbls,  7?  100lb  8  45  @  9  10 
Butter— State,  ¥  ft . 

•  •  Western,  poor  to  f’cy,ft 

Cheese  . 

E  gs— Fresh,  $  dozen . 

Poultry— Fowls,  $  ft . 

Chickens,  $  79 . 

Roosters,  79  % . 

Turkeys,  79  ft . 

Geese,  79  pair . 

79  ft . 

Ducks,  79  pair . 

••  ?!  ft . 

Wild,  79  pair . 

Pigeons,  79  dozen . 

Snipe,  ?!  dozen .  —  „  — 

Woodcock,  $  pair .  50  @  75 

Plover,  79  dozen . 

Reed  Birds,  $  dozen 

Grouse,  79  pair . 

Quail,  per  dozen . 

Partridges,  79  pair .  _ 

Venison,?!  ft .  10  @  17 

Hares,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Rabbits,  per  pair .  —  @  — 

Apples,  79  barrel .  50  @150 

Pears,  ?!  barrel .  2  00  @  6  00 

Quinces,  $  bbl .  2  50  @  4  50 

crRAFES,  79  case .  1  50 

79  1b . 

Potatoes,  79  bbl . 

Sweet,  79  bbl . 

Tomatoes,  ?!  box . 

Turnips,  ?!  bbl . 

Beans,  ?!  bushel . 

Egg  Plants,  ?!  bbl . 

Peas— Canada,  in  bond,  79  bu 

■  •  new,  green,  ?t  bag . 

Corn,  green,  ?!  100 . 

String  Beans,  ?!  bag . 

Carrots,  ?!  bbl . 

Lima  Beans,  shelled,  ?!  bush 

Beets.  ?!  100  bunches . 

Cabbages,  new,  ?!  100 . 

Onions.  ?!  bbl . 

Cranberries.  ?!  bbl . 

Squash.  79  bb! . 

Okra.  79  100 . 

Pumpkins,  ?!  100 . 

Cauliflower,  ?!  bbl . 

Celery,  ?!  dozen . 


month  in  Stocks  and  Bonds,  prices  of  which  have  ad¬ 
vanced  materially,  despite  the  scarcity  of  Money . .  More  or 
less  serious  interruption  to  husiness  operations  resulted 
from  the  political  excitement  previous  to  election. 

....  A  fair  movement  has  been  reported  in  most  kinds  of 
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been 

reported  during  the 

eral  operations  for  home  use  and  shipment. .. .A  dull 
market  has  been  reported  for  Seeds,  with  values  about  as 
previously  quoted . . .  .Hay  and  Straw  have  been  quoted 
higher,  is  in  comparatively  limited  supply,  and  wanted. 
....Transactions  in  Cotton  have  been  on  a  moderate 
scale,  and  generally  at  easier  rates,  as  influenced  by  the 
weakness  in  the  foreign  markets  and  the  depression  re¬ 
ported  from  the  Southern  ports  of  outlet.... Ocean 
freights  have  been  fairly  active  for  Breadstuff's,  and  Pro¬ 
visions,  and  Cotton,  hut  at  variable  figures,  closing 
firmly,  including  Grain  by  steam  to  Liverpool,  15c.  per 
bushel;  London  by  steam,  atlGc.  ;  Glasgow,  by  steam,  at 
14c. ;  to  Bristol,  by  steam,  at  17c.  per  bushel ;  to  Ant¬ 
werp,  by  steam,  at  14c.  per  bushel,  and  sail  to  Cork,  for 
orders  for  vessels  of  average  carrying  capacity — say  3,000 
to  4,000  qrs.— $1.32  $1.35  per  qr.  of  480  lbs _ Ap¬ 
ples,  by  steam  to  British  ports,  at  84c.  $1.08,  mostly 

at  96c.  on  continued  heavy  shipments _ The  visible  sup¬ 

plies  of  Wheat— embracing  the  hoards  at  lake  ports,  in 
transit,  and  on  the  seaboard — at  latest  dates,  embraced 
about  19,118,100  bushels  ;  of  Corn,  19,365,000  bushels ; 
of  Rye,  897,700  bushels ;  of  Barley,  2,612,000  bushels,  and 
of  Oats,  5,054,000  bushels,  against  about  Sept.  1,  an  ag¬ 
gregate  of  14,716,000  bushels  Wheat,  19,012,000  bushels 
Corn,  574,000  bushels  Rye,  265,000  bushels  Barley,  and 
1,626,000  bushels  Oats. 

New  York  Live-Stock  Markets. 


receipts. 


week  ending  Beeves. 

Oct,  11 . 11,500 

Oct,  18 . 15,932 

Oct.  25 . 12,845 

Nov.  1 . 13,066 

Nov.  8 .  12,647 


lolal  for  5  Weeks.  .65,990 
do.  for  prev.i  Tt-ceLS'57,223 


Cows.  Calves.  Sheep. 

129  4,679  35,843 

151  3,783  42,988 

122  3,986  38,524 

231  3,684  38,355 

211  3,035  35,812 

844  19,167  191,522 

444  19,614  168,740 


Swine. 

35,284 

36,657 

46,050 

41,483 

37,616 

200,120 

110,523 


Beeves.  Cows.  Calves.  Sheep.  Swine. 


Average  per  week . 13,198  169  3,833  38,304  40,124 

do.  do.  last  Month.  .14,306  111  4,903  42,185  27,631 

do.  do.  prev’s  Month. 12, 820  57  4,979  34,443  26,910 

Prices  for  beeves  per  lb.  estimated  dressed  weight  : 


week  ending  Range. 

Oct.  11 . 8%@i{%c. 

Oct.  IS . 6->$@113fc. 

Oct.  25 . 6%®U%c. 

Nov.  1 .  6%@ll%c. 

Nov.  8 .  8%@l\yic. 


Larger  Sales. 

Aver. 

8)4®10  c. 

9  C. 

8%®  9%C. 

83fc. 

8 %@  9XC. 

9  c. 

8  @  9XC. 

8%C. 

8  @  9XC. 

8%C. 

Beeves. — A  dull  market  has  prevailed  for  most  of 


the  month.  As  this  report  closes,  the  weather  is  warm 


and  the  markets  are  filled  with  meat,  some  of  which 


is  spoiling  on  the  butcher’s  hands.  Texans  sold  for  6Jc.; 
Colorados,  71c.;  poor  to  fair  natives  ranged  from  7@8fc.; 
extras  at  ll@ll}c.  A  fancy  steer  of  2,700  lbs.  sold  at 

111c.,  to  dress  59  lbs _ ITIilcli  Cows.— There  are 

more  cows  coming  forward,  and  the  demand  is  better 
supplied  than  for  some  time.  Prices  continue  steady  at 

$30@$55  per  head  for  common  to  prime  cows . 

Calves.— Grassers  were  doing  a  little  better  under  the 


lighter  supplies, selling  at  If  4221c.  per  lb.  live  weight;  Fed 
calves  at  2§(g)3c.,  and  common  to  prime  veals  at  4@7fc. 

_ Sheep  and  Lambs.—1 The  market  closed  with 

prices  strong  for  good  stock.  Lambs  were  also  in  good 
demand,  and  prices  firm.  Sheep  sold  from  $3,621  for 
poor  Kentucky  to  $5.60  for  choice  Pennsylvania  wethers. 

Lambs  ranged  from  5}®6c.  for  common  to  prime . 

Swine. — Arrivals  very  liberal,  and  the  tone  of  the 


market  dull.  Ohio  hogs  are  being  held  for  5c. 


The  Horse  Market.- -Receipts from  all  points  are 
moderate.  There  is  some  demand  for  large  draft  horses, 
which  sell  for  $250  to  $350.  Well-matched  driving  teams 
are  wanted  at  $800  to  $1,000.  Several  lots  of  stallions 


have  been  imported  recently.  Messrs.  Powell  Bros,  re¬ 
ceived  ten  powerful  Clydsdale  stallions,  ranging  in 
weight  from  1,800  to  2,000  lbs.  These  fine  horses  go  to 
Crawford  Co.,  Penn.  W.  H.  Jordan,  of  Waverly,  Iowa, 
received  some  fine  prize  Cleveland  bays.  We  saw  both 
of  these  lots  of  imported  horses  at  Stoddart’s  stables. 

Prices  of  Fertilizers. 

Nitrate  of  Potash  (95  per  cent),  per  lb .  8  ®8%c. 

Sulphate  of  Potasli  (potash  44  per  cent),  peril)..  S%®1  c. 

do.  do.  (potash  27H  per  cent,  per  lb.. 

German  Potash  Salts  (potash  12  to  15  p.  c.),  p.ton.$14.00@16.00 
Muriate  ot  Potasli  (potash  50  per  cent),  per  lb....  2  ®2%c. 

Nitrate  of  Soda,  per  lb .  4  @4%c. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia  (25  per  cent),  per  lb .  iy.®i%c. 

Dried  Blood  (ammonia  13  per  cent),  per  ton . $45.00@50.00 

No.  1  Peruv.  Guano, Lobos,  79  ton . 46.00 

do.  do.  guaranteed,  ?!  Lon,  cargo  M .  56.00 

Soluble  Pacific  Guano,  per  ton .  45.00 

Excelsior  Fertilizer  Works,  Fine  Ground  Raw  Bone...  55.00 

ilapes’  Complete  Manure  (clay  soils),  per  1.01)0  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  (light  soils  ,  per  1,000  lbs .  25.50 

do.  do.  do.  “A”  Branu  (wheat),  79  1,000  lbs.  20.00 

do.  Tobacco  do.  do . 52.00 

do.  Fruit  and  Vine  Manure,  per  ton .  37.00 

do.  Pure  Iiaw  Bone,  per  ton .  38.00 

Homestead  Superphosphate,  per  ton  . .  40.00 

do  Tobacco  Grower,  per  ton .  60.00 

Banner  Haw  Bone  Flour,  per  ton  .  45.00 

Stockbridge  Rve  Manure,  per  ton .  . j.  45.00 

do.  Wheat  Manure,  per  ton .  45.00 

do.  Seeding  Down  Manure,  per  ton .  40.00 

Bowker’s  Wheat  Phosphate,  per  ton .  40.00 

Walton,  Whann  &  Co.’s  Raw  Bone  Phosphate,  per  ton.  40.00 
Gypsum,  Nova  Scotia,  ground,  per  ton .  8.U0 


Lightning.— “  G.  B.  S.,”  Boonville,  Mo.  It  is  no 
certain  indication  of  mineral  deposits  to  have  the  light¬ 
ning  strike  and  tear  up  the  ground  :  in  fact  it  is  no  in¬ 
dication  at  all.  Metallic  veins  are  good  conductors  of 
terrestrial  electricity,  so  are  veins  of  moisture  in  the 
ground.  For  this  reason  the  lightning  may  be  more 
likely  to  strike  near  moist  ground,  or  near  metallic 
veins,  than  elsewhere. 

Sore  Shoulder.— “J.  S.,”  Warrenton,  Va.,  has  a 
horse  which  had  a  very  sore  shoulder,  and  ho  is  now 
afraid  to  use  a  collar  for  fear  the  sore  will  break  out 
again.  Try  a  Hutch  or  breast  collar  ;  that  will  probably 
not  bear  on  the  same  spot.  If  that,  too,  irritates  the 
sore,  give  the  animal  a  rest  until  it  is  well. 

Whitman  and  Burrell’s  Silo.— The  names 
of  Whitman  and  Burrell  are  familiar  to  all  our  readers  as 
extensive  advertisers  of  dairy  implements  and  appliances. 
Not  only  do  they  make  and  sell  dairy  utensils,  but  they 
use  them  on  their  dairy  farm,  near  Little  Falls,  which 
they  have  recently  equipped,  mainly  for  experimental 
purposes.  An  important  feature  of  this  dairy  establish¬ 
ment  is  a  silo  sufficiently  large  to  test  the  preservation 
of  corn-fodder  as  a  part  of  dairy  management.  The  silo, 
completed  last  summer,  is  56  feet  long,  16  feet  wide,  and 
22  feet  deep,  built  in  the  most  thorough  manner,  and  di¬ 
vided  by  a  brick  partition,  crosswise,  into  two  compart¬ 
ments.  The  corn  from  eight  acres  was  cut  and  stored 
away  in  the  early  part  of  September,  covered  with  ton- 
gued  and  grooved  boards,  over  which  planks  are  laid 
cross-wise  and  weighted  with  about  50  tons  of  stone  on 
each  silo.  The  cost  of  the  fodder  as  stored  was  80  cents 
the  ton.  Feeding  will  commence  in  December,  and  we 
hope  the  friend  who  forwarded  the  above  facts,  will  report 
the  opening  of  the  silos  and  the  condition  of  the  fodder, 
and  as  to  its  feeding  results. 

Currants.— “  J.  M.  D.,”  wishes  to  know  if  currants 
can  be  raised  on  a  hill  side  with  a  slope  to  the  east; 
where  the  plants  can  be  had,  and  what  fertilizer  can  be 
used  in  the  absence  of  wood  ashes. — Any  good  soil  that 
will  bear  sixty  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre  will  be  suit¬ 
able  for  this  crop.  The  slope,  if  not  so  steep  as  to  wash 
badly,  is  not  objectionable.  We  should  prefer  a  clay 
loam  well  drained  to  gravel,  but  this  fruit  is  not  so 
particular  about  a  soil  as  some  others.  Farm-yard  ma¬ 
nure  will  answer  a  good  purpose.  Almost  any  nursery 
or  dealer  in  small  fruits  will  furnish  either  cuttings  or 
the  plants  at  reasonable  rates. 

Danger  in  the  “Silos.”— We  are  impressed 
with  the  importance  of  warning  people  who  have  put 
their  corn-fodder  in  tanks,  especially  in  deep  ones,  of 
the  dangerous  carbonic  acid  gas— the  “  choke  damp  ”  of 
mines  and  wells.  A  farmer  near  Sing  Sing,  used  an  old 
ice-house  for  pitting  his  corn-fodder;  on  Saturday  night, 
when  they  knocked  off  work,  there  were  some  seven  or 
eight  feet  of  fodder  cut  in  half-inch  bits,  and  well  trod¬ 
den  down  in  the  pit.  On  Monday  morning  it  had  settled 
considerably  and  one  of  the  hands  jumped  in  and  was 
treading  about  on  it  to  see  if  it  had  settled  evenly,  when 
he  felt  dizzy  and  faint ;  the  thought  of  “choke  damp” 
flashed  through  his  mind,  and  he  called  out  to  have  a 
ladder  lowered  to  him.  This  was  done  just  in  time,  and 
he  half  crawled  and  was  half  hauled  out.  His  head  was 
four  or  six  feet  above  the  worst  of  the  “  damp,"  for  it  is 
very  heavy.  Had  he  fallen  he  would  have  been  drowned 
in  the  gas,  as  effectively  as  in  water,  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  or  a  murmur.  When  going  into  a  pit  never  fall  to 
lower  a  lantern  first,  for  half  a  minute,  and  if  it  bums 
brightly  the  air  of  the  pit  is  fit  to  breathe. 
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Tlie  Poultry  Shows.— The  Exhibitions  given 
in  this  list  are  devoted  wholly,  or  in  great  measure  to 
poultry.  These  shows  come  after  the  other  fairs  are 
past,  and  when  farm  work  is  not  so  pressing,  are  widely 
distributed  through  the  U.  S.,  and  should  be  well  attend¬ 
ed  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  fine  well-bred  poultry : 

Rensselaer  Co.  Poultry  Ass’n.  ..East  Albany,  N.  Y.Dec.  8-13 

Tolono  Pet  Stock  Ass’n . Tolono,  111 . Dec.  14-16 

Terre  Haute  Pet  Stock  A  s’n.. Terre  Haute,  Inti... Dec.  14-21 

■New  Je  sey  State  Society . Newark,  N.  J . Dec.  14-21 

Pottstown  Pigeon  Crab . Pottstown.Pa . Dec.  15-17 

Diet. of  Columbia  Ass’n . Washington,  D.  C..Dec.  15-22 

Eastern  N.  Y.  Fanciers’  Ass’n. .Troy,  N.  Y . Dee.  22-28 

White  River  Valley  Ass’n . Anderson,  Ind . Dec.  23-25 

Poultry  &  Pet  Stock  Ass'n . Germantown,  Pa.. Jan.  3-  6 

Logansport  Poultry  Ass’n . Logansport,  Ind. Dec.  28-.1. 1 

Wide  Awake  Poultry  Club . St.  Johnsbury,  Vt..Dec.  28-30 

Windham  Co . Brattleboro,  Vt _ Jan.  4-  7 

Southern  Mass.  Ass’n . .New  Bedford . Jan.  4-  7 

Saginaw  Valley  Ass'n . .East  Saginaw,  Mich. Jan.  11-14 

Champlain  Valley  Ass’n . Burlington,  Vt . Jan.  11-14 

Central  Mass.  Ass’n . Worcester,  Mass.... Jan.  11-14 

Springvllle  Ass’n . Springville, N.  Y..  Jan.  12-14 

•Cleveland  Poul’y  &  Pet  Stock.Cleveland,  O . Jan.  12-19 

Western  Penn.  Society . Pittsburg,  Pa . Jan.  13-19 

Western  Poultry  Club . .St.  Louis,  Mo . Jan  12-19 

Lancaster  Poultry  Ass’n . Lancaster,  Pa  — Jan.  14-19 

Maecoma  Poultry  Ass’n . Mascoma,  N.  H — Jan.  18-20 

Vermont  State  Poultry  Ass’n..Rutland,  Vt . Jan.  18-21 

Union  Pet  Stock  Ass’n  . New  Berlin,  N.  Y...Jan.  18-21 

Northern  Indiana Poul’yAss’n.Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  .Jan.  18-22 


Grasses  for  Names.— The  number  of  specimens 
•of  grasses  that  are  sent  to  us  for  determination,  especial¬ 
ly  from  the  South  and  West,  indicates  a  general  desire 
to  know  more  about  our  native  grasses,  and  that  attention 
is  directed  toward  the  improvement  of  the  pastures. 
*’  M.  M.  M.,”  Manitoba.  The  grass  is  not  a  native,  but 
is  the  Perennial  Rye-grass,  Loliumperenne,  of  Europe.  It 
is  regarded  as  a  valuable  pasture  grass,  but  not  so  good 
for  hay,  as  Timothy. .  .The  common  ‘'Crab-grass,”  Pani- 
■cum  sanguinale,  has  been  several  times  sent  as  Bermuda 
Grass,  and  now  the  “Mexican  Drop-seed,”  Muhlenbergia 
Mexicana,  comes  from  “  H.  M.  D.,  Martinsville  Va.,  who 
asks  if  it  is  not  Bermuda  Grass.  Although  the  Drop-seed 
has  long  underground  running  stems,  the  portion  above 
gTonnd  is  erect,  while  the  Bermuda  creeps  along  the  sur¬ 
face.  Besides,  the  flowers  of  the  Bermuda  are  arranged 
upon  short  stems  which  are  attached  at  the  end  of  the 
upright  stalk,  and  spread  like  the  fingers  of  a  hand,  as 
shown  on  page  105,  in  May  last  ,.  .D.  Strang,  Lincoln 
Co.,  Tenn.,  sends  “  Tall  Red-top.”  Tticuspis  seslerioides , 
a  tall,  coarse  species,  about  which  little  is  known  as  to  its 
value.  In  the  same  parcel  was  the  “  Proliferous  Panic- 
grass,  ’’  Panicum  prolifei'um ,  which  also  came  from  “M. 
H.  C.,”  Clarksville,  in  the  same  State.  This  in  moist 
soils  grows  4  to  6  feet  high,  with  broad  leaves,  large  suc¬ 
culent  stems,  and  bears  copious  panicles  of  seed.  All 
that  the  writers  upon  grasses  have  recorded  in  relation  to 
this  species  is  that:  “Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it.”  It 
seems  to  be  deserving  more  attention  than  it  has  yet  re¬ 
ceived.  and  we  hope  that  our  Tennessee  friends  may 
make  the  trials  they  propose  and  report  results. 


Wild  Hops  in  Manitoba.— A  lady  in  Mani¬ 
toba,  “M.  M.  M.,”  wishing  to  have  hops,  gathered  the 
•seeds  from  a  wild  vine,  and  obtained  one  plant  which 
bore  remarkably  large  clusters,  some  of  which  she  sends, 
-and  asks  several  questions.  Seedling  hops  are  not  al¬ 
ways  like  the  parent ;  half-a-dozen  or  more  varieties  are 
in  cultivation,  differing  in  color  of  vine,  size,  and  shape 
of  cluster,  productiveness,  etc.  In  cultivation,  the  old 
stools  are  divided,  or  sets,  which  are  shoots  with  a  piece 
•of  root  attached,  are  planted.  Our  correspondent  says 
that  only  two  of  her  seedlings  bore,  evidently  not  being 
aware  that  the  plant  has  separated  flowers— the  staminate 
and  pistillate  being  in  different  plants.  In  practice, 
about  half  a  dozen  staminate  plants  are  set  to  the  acre. 
Large  hops  are  not  of  necessity  the  best,  as  their  value 
depends  upon  the  quantity  of  small  resinous  grains,  called 
Lupulin,  they  contain ;  these  are  found  at  the  base  of  the 
scales  of  the  cluster  near  the  seeds;  and  when  the  hop 
is  rubbed  between  the  fingers  they  adhere  to  them.  The 
abundance  of  these,  the  character  of  the  odor,  and  the  care 
used  in  curing,  as  shown  by  the  color  of  the  hops,  are 
-all  considered  in  judging  of  their  quality  and  value. 

American  Apples  Abroad.— The  almost  en¬ 
tire  failure  of  the  apple  crop  in  Great  Britain,  and  the 
great  abundance  in  our  own  orchards,  have  led  to  the 
shipment  of  this  fruit  to  an  extent  never  before  known. 
Formerly  a  few  barrels  of  very  choice  apples  were  sent 
over,  and  these  brought  handsome  profit  to  the  shipper. 
This  year  the  consignments  have  been  so  large,  that 
some  thousands  of  barrels  were  offered  in  London  in  a 
single  day.  There  is  some  danger  that  the  reputation  of 
“American  Apples  ”  (for  they  are  seldom  sold  under  any 
■other  name  than  “American”),  may  suffer  from  the 
sending  of  fruit  of  indifferent  quality.  There  is  per¬ 
haps  no  apple  that  bears  transportation  better,  or  is  a 
better  keeper  than  the  Campfield.  It  is  a  good-sized, 
showy  red  apple,  hut  it  s  sweet.  In  England,  sweet 
apples  are  unknown,  and  not  appreciated ;  the  selling  of 
a  lot  of  Campfields,  a  few  years  ago,  as  Baldwins,  did 
much  to  bring  that  excellent  fruit  into  disfavor.  If  in 
the  wholesale  shipments  now  going  on,  varieties  are  sent 


that  show  that  “  American  ”  does  always  stand  for  a 
firm-fleshed,  rich  and  high-flavored  apple,  it  will  have  an 
unfavorable  effect  upon  the  trade  in  future  years. 


Practical  Azalea  Culture,  by  Robert  J.  Ilal- 
iiday,  Florist,  Baltimore  Md.  Sometime  ago  we  noticed 
“  Camellia  Culture,”  and  we  now  have  a  companion 
treatise  on  the  Azalea,  by  the  same  author.  Works  upon 
a  specialty  are  restricted  in  their  usefulness  to  those  who 
cultivate  the  plant  upon  which  they  treat,  hut  to  such 
they  are  of  great  value,  especially  when,  as  in  the  present 
case  they  are  by  one  thoroughly  competent  to  teach. 


Stone  Fences  — Two  Suggestions.— C.  G. 

Tousey,  of  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y.,  sends  to  the  American 
Agriculturist  the  accompanying  sketch,  and  writes  that 
he  lias  tried  the  following  plan  with  entire  success,  on 
both  wet  and 
dry  soil: 

“After  the  wall 
is  laid,  three 
plow  furrows 
are  turne d 
against  each 
side ;  the  first, 
one  foot  away, 
and  not  to  lie 
disturbed.  Il 
stakesandrider  Fig.  I.-end  OP  WALL, 

are  to  be  used,  these  are  now  driven.  The  earth  of  the 
other  two  furrows  is  used  to  make  a  stop  bank,  two 
feet  high,  against  the  wall,  on  each  side,  as  in  figure  1. 
This  will  keep  both  wall  and  stakes  in  place.  If  locust 
stakes  are  used,  the  fence  will  not  need  overhauling  in  a 
lifetime.” — We  suppose  Mr.  T.  sows  grass  seed  to  form  a 
sod  upon  the  bank — an  important  matter,  for  all  stone 
walls  maybe  strengthened  in  the  above  method.  Dry  soil 


Fig.  2. — LONGITUDINAL  VIEW  OF  STONE  WAIL. 


expands  very  little  in  freezing,  while  a  water-saturated 
soil,  like  water  itself,  swells  and  shrinks  about  one- 
eighth  of  its  bulk  in  freezing  and  thawing,  and  this  is 
what  heayes  fence  posts,  and  throws  down  or  disturbs 
stone  fences  or  walls.  A  drain  under  a  wall  or  on  the 
side  of  it,  that  will  keep  the  soil  dry,  will  prevent  dis¬ 
turbance  by  frost.  The  ditches  above  described  are  waste¬ 
ful  of  land,  though  they  secure  immunity  from  frosts,  and 
also  save  their  depth  in  the  bight  of  wall  required. 
Figure  2  shows  a  longitudinal  view  of  the  wall. 

Fisher’s  Grain  Tables.— This  is  a  little  work 
which  will  tell  at  a  glance  the  value  of  auy  number  of 
bushels  or  of  pounds  of  any  kind  of  grain  at  a  given 
price— in  fact  a  “  ready-reckoner,”  as  applied  to  grain. 
Besides  the  grain  tables  there  are  others  useful  for  farm¬ 
ers,  and  dealers  in  farm  produce.  Price  by  mail,  40  cts. 


Sending  ns  Papers.— It  often  happens  that  a 
letter  comes  to  the  Editors  in  which  our  attention  is  called 
to  an  article  that  appeared  in  a  local  or  other  paper,  and 
informing  us  that  the  paper  has  been  sent.  Unless  the 
paper  is  sent  to  one  of  the  editors  by  name,  or  the  article 
is  conspicuously  marked,  there  is  little  probability  of  our 
seeing  it.  The  clerks  who  open  the  mail  have  many 
hundreds  of  papers  to  handle  each  day,  and  unless  there 
is  something  to  arrest  their  attention,  such  papers  are 
likely  to  be  passed  over  as  regular  exchanges.  The  bet¬ 
ter  way  is  to  cut  out  the  article,  mark  the  name  of  the 
paper  and  date  upon  it,  and  inclose  it  in  the  letter. 


Lice  on  Canary  Birds.— “H.  W.”  An  old 

German  breeder  of  Canaries,  whose  management  we  used 
to  watch  with  interest,  when  he  suspected  that  a  bird 
was  troubled  with  parasites,  would  cover  the  cage  over 
night  with  a  piece  of  cotton  flannel,  the  soft  side  down. 
In  the  morning  the  insects  would  be  found  gathered  upon 
the  flannel,  which  was  scalded  and  ready  to  use  again. 

Orchard  Grass  Seed.— “O.  J.  M.,”  Jay  Co.,  Ind., 
wishing  to  sow  many  acres  to  Orchard  Grass,  proposes  to 
raise  his  own  seed,  and  asks  how  to  do  it.  It  being  im¬ 
portant  to  avoid  the  seeds  of  weeds,  a  field  that  hasbeen 
in  some  well  cultivated  crop  should  be  selected,  prepared 
as  if  for  a  crop  of  grain,  and  the  grass  seed  sown  in  early 


spring.  For  hay,  very  thick  seeding  is  required,  but  a 
bushel  and  a  half  of  good  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  this 
purpose.  The  grass  should  not  be  cut  until  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  heads  shows  that  some  of  the  seeds  have 
begun  to  ripen.  The  grass  may  be  cut  and  treated  in 
the  same  manner  as  ordinary  hay,  but  it  is  much  better 
to  cradle  it,  and  bind  it  in  sheaves  like  grain.  When 
cured,  it  is  thrashed  with  a  flail  and  the  seed  cleaned. 

Lip  Salve. — “S.  M.  T.”  This  as  sold  in  t lie  shops 
is  an  ointment  of  white  wax,  spermaceti  and  oil  of  al¬ 
monds,  colored  red  by  Alkanet  root,  and  perfumed  with 
tlie  oil  of  rose.  It  has  no  special  curative  qualities  ; 
mechanically  it  protects  cracked  lips  from  the  air,  and 
thus  relieves  pain.  Pure  mutton  tallow,  if  not  so  pleasant, 
as  to  its  odor,  will  be  equally  effective. 

Grass  Seeds.— There  is  no  seed  in  respect  to  the 
quality  of  which  so  little  care  is  given  as  grass  seed.  It 
is  not  unusual  for  farmers  to  gather  up  the  sweepings  of 
the  hay  lofts  and  sow  them.  Such  rubbish,  of  course, 
contains  some  grass  seeds,  hut  it  is  largely  mixed  with 
the  seeds  of  weeds.  It  will  pay  every  farmer  who  sows 
much  grass  seed  to  keep  a  portion  of  a  meadow  exclu¬ 
sively  for  seed  hearing,  and  to  carefully  remove  all  weeds. 
To  most  persons  grass  is  grass,  without  considering  that 
grasses  vary.  Some  years  ago  an  English  seedsman,  find¬ 
ing  some  unusually  large  stools  of  Orchard-grass  in  a 
field,  saved  the  seed  and  sowed  them;  he  continued  to 
breed,  so  to  speak,  from  this  stock,  and  now  gets  a  fourth 
more  for  this  seed  than  the  common  kind  sells  for. 

Stereopticons  and.  Magic  Lanterns.— With 

the  Magic  Lantern  a  magnified  picture  is  thrown  upon 
a  white  wall  or  screen,  where  it  can  be  seen  by  a  large 
number.  Slereopticon  is  a  recent  name  for  an  improved 
Magic  Lantern,  and  is  a  most  excellent  means  of  illus¬ 
trating  lectures  or  for  exhibiting  views  of  scenery,  build¬ 
ings,  etc.,  merely  as  an  entertainment.  Having  occasion 
to  use  a  Stereopticon  some  months  ago,  we  procured  one 
of  J.  H.  McAllister’s,  which  was  most  satisfactory  in  its 
operation.  The  improved  Magic  Lantern  for  family 
amusement  is  offered  in  our  Premium  List,  and  the 
Stereopticon  is  described  among  the  advertisements. 

- -o  w - 

Bee  Notes  for  December. 

BY  L.  C.  BOOT. 

COMMENCING  BEE-KEEPING. 

Those  interested  in  our  pursuit  should  spend  some 
portion  of  their  leisure  during  the  winter  months  in 
acquiring  information  in  regard  to  the  most  approved 
methods  in  the  apiary.  It  is  desirable  that  those  who 
wish  to  commence  bee-keeping  should  become  familiar, 
not  only  with  the  necessary,  hut  the  best  fixtures,  in 
order  to  begin  intelligently,  and  to  continue  in  the  right 
direction.  [The  author  modestly  refrains  from  saying 
so,  hut  the  Editors  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that  the 
best  work  in  the  language  is  Quinby’s  “New  Bee-Keep¬ 
ing,”  revised  and  largely  re-written  by  Mr.  Root.  This 
gives  the  most  recent  methods  and  appliances  in  bee-cul¬ 
ture,  and  is  a  most  complete  guide  to  all  the  operations 
of  the  apiary.  Post-paid  from  this  office  for  $1.50.— Eds.] 

CAUSES  OF  FAILURE. 

Many  beginners  do  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to 
this  matter  of  preparation  by  reading,  and  often  find  it 
necessary  to  make  many  changes,  thereby  incurring 
much  needless  expense.  Others  become  discouraged 
and  drop  the  business  in  a  year  or  two,  when,  if  circum¬ 
stances  had  been  more  favorable,  they  would  have  at¬ 
tained,  with  application,  reasonable  success.  It  is  a 
mistake  for  beginners  to  hope  to  reach  at  once,  results 
equal  to  those  who  have  had  years  of  experience.  Those 
who  indulge  in  this  idea,  will  be  sure  to  meet  with  dis¬ 
appointment.  It  is  a  common  mistake  with  modern 
writers  upon  bee-keeping  to  offer  too  glowing  induce¬ 
ments  to  the  inexperienced. 

In  my  opinion  there  are,  at  the  present  day,  two  dis¬ 
tinct  classes,  taking  extreme  ground  in  relation  to  our 
interests,  both  of  which  I  conceive  to  be  in  error.  One 
class  endeavors  to  induce  all,  without  regard  tc  fitness,  to 
engage  in  bee-keeping,  assuring  them,  by  delusive 
statements,  that  it  is  the  highway  to  prosperity.  The 
other,  on  the  other  hand,  says  that  the  business  should 
only  be  conducted  by  specialists,  who  devote  themselves 
exclusively  to  it.  I  am  often  told  that  I  am  helping  to 
instruct  the  public  to  produce  snch  quantities  of  honey, 
that  those  of  ns,  who  make  it  a  special  business,  cannot 
dispose  of  our  own  honey  at  figures  that  will  make  it 
remunerative.  I  admit  that  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
this,  if  we  are  to  be  controlled  by  selfish  aims  alone,  but 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  proper  view  to  take  of  it. 

The  facts  are  these.  All  over  this  beautiful  land, 
blossoms  are  secreting  honey  which  is  passing  away  and 
being  wasted,  at  the  very  doors  of  those  who  might,  with 
a  proper  understanding  of  the  means,  secure  it  as  a 
wholesome  article  of  food.  Again  there  are  those  in 
nearly  every  community,  who  are  keeping  a  few  swarms 
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of  bees  in  box  hives,  and  in  the  old  way  securing  little 
or  no  profit.  This  is  the  class  I  desire  more  particularly 
to  influence.  One  of  the  earliest  lessons  I  received  was, 
that  whatever  it  paid  to  do  at  all,  it  paid  to  do  well.  If 
it  pays  at  all  to  keep  bees  in  the  manner  alluded  to,  it 
certainly  must  pay  much  better  to  keep  them  after  an 
improved  method. 

It  is  not  true  that  all  can  keep  bees  successfully,  but 
only  such  should  undertake  it  as  are  by  nature  adapted 
to  it,  and  will  give  it  the  same  thorough  continued  appli¬ 
cation  that  is  required  to  make  any  branch  of  business 
profitable.  If  one  desires  to  understand  how  to  com¬ 
mence  rightly,  and  to  become  familiar  with  what  is  re¬ 
quired  to  conduct  bee-keeping  satisfactorily,  secure  some 
practical  work  on  the  subject  which  does  not  represent 
either  class  of  extremists  just  mentioned;  begin  moder¬ 
ately,  and  grow  into  the  business  as  experience  increases. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

Uniting  Bees.— “I  could  get  bees  from  those  who 
brimstone  them,  by  merely  paying  for  extra  trouble,  but 
cannot  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  unite 
such  bees  with  one’s  own,  or  how  it  should  be  done.”— I 
would  advise  securing  all  such  bees  rather  than  see  them 
destroyed.  There  is  an  advantage  in  having  stocks  very 
populous  during  winter.  They  may  be  safely  united  by 
smoking  all  thoroughly. 

Size  of  Opening.— ‘‘Will  you  please  state  in  the 
American  Agriculturist  the  proper  sized  opening  to  a 
hive,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a  swarm  catcher,  one 
that  will  allow  free  ingress  and  egress  to  the  worker 
bees,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  possible  escape 
of  a  laying  queen?”— An  entrance  V32  an  inch  will 
accomplish  this,  but  it  is  seldom  or  never  desirable,  to  use 
so  small  an  entrance.  The  workers  are  too  much  hindered 
by  it.  Swarms  may  be  prevented  from  leaving  in  the 
owner’s  absence,  by  clipping  off  one  wing  of  the  queen, 
and  removing  all  queen  cells  once  in  eight  days.  It  is 
far  better  to  control  the  desire  to  swarm,  which  may 
usually  be  done  by  making  moderate  artificial  increase. 

Comb  Foundation.—”  What  kind  of  comb  foundation 
shall  we  use  in  boxes?”— I  find  that  the  lightest  grades 
of  foundation  now  made,  are  not  best  for  boxes.  Me¬ 
dium  weight  is  preferable. 


Seeding  to  Grass  with  Buckwheat.— “S. 

A.  S.,”  New  Haven  Co.,  Conn.,  writes :  “In  the  Novem¬ 
ber  No.  of  the  American  Agriculturist,  under  ‘  Grass 
Seed  Sowing,’  it  is  stated  that  grass  will  not  probably  do 
well  with  buckwheat  if  this  makes  a  good  stand.  I  have 
tried  it,  and  with  good  success  ;  the  land  was  old,  run 
out  meadow,  that  is,  cold,  heavy,  wettish  land,  than 
could  not  be  plowed  until  the  last  of  May  and  first  of 
June.  The  last  of  June  I  harrowed  it  thoroughly,  and 
Bowed  very  evenly  one-half  bushel  of  buckwheat  to  the 
acre,  and  four  hundred  pounds  of  ground  bone  to  the 
acre,  and  harrowed,  or  rather  double  harrowed  both  in. 
With  this  was  sowed  one-fourth  bushel  of  timothy  seed 
to  the  acre,  bushed  in,  and  finished  it  by  rolling.  lean 
not  imagine  how,  on  that  wet  land  I  could  have  had  a 
better  stand  of  grass  than  I  did,  unless  with  turnips,  as 
suggested,  which  method  I  think  stands  ahead  of  all 
others  I  ever  tried.  Heretofore  I  have  sown  the  same  lot 
to  buckwheat,  using  one  and  one-fourth  bushel  of  seed 
to  the  acre,  and  harvesting  from  60  to  80  bushels  from 
the  lot.  The  reason  I  sowed  the  buckwheat  so  thin  was 
simply  to  shade  the  grass  from  the  burning  July  and  Au¬ 
gust  sun.  I  had  no  expectation  of  a  crop  of  buckwheat 
to  harvest.  If  I  ever  sow  another  lot  of  buckwheat,  I 
shall  not  sow  over  one-half  bushel  to  the  acre.  I  would 
as  soon  seed  to  grass  on  land  plowed  only  once  from 
turf  with  buckwheat,  as  anything  for  June  sowing.  The 
land  should  be  plowed  one  mouth  before  sowing,  and 
thoroughly  worked  down  with  the  harrow  before  seeding 
it.  After  the  buckwheat  comes  off,  top-dress  the  land 
with  some  fine  manure  or  fertilizers.” 

Will  Hungarian  Grass  Founder  a 
Horse  ?— “O.  A.,”  Califon,  N.  J.  We  have  stated  it 
very  often,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  remembered,  that 
Hungarian  grass,  if  cut  early,  may  be  fed  like  other  hay. 
If  allowed  to  stand  until  the  bristles  around  the  seeds 
get  hard,  it  will  then  be  unsafe  to  feed  it  to  horses. 
The  value  and  the  safety  both  depend  upon  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  grass  at  the  time  of  of  cutting. 

Annatto.— “  G.  T.  T.”  asks  how  to  spell  the  name, 
and  what  the  article  is  that  is  used  for  coloring  cheese 
and  butter.  The  spelling  above  given  is  that  usually 
followed  in  this  country,  though  we  sometimes  see  it 
with  a  single  n  or  t.  In  England  it  is  usually  written 
Arnotto  or  Arnatto.  The  article  itself  is  the  pulp  which 
surrounds  the  seeds  of  a  South  American  shrub  (Bixa 
Orellana).  The  seeds  are  thrown  into  water,  and  when 
fermentation  takes  place  their  thin  covering  of  pulp 
separates;  when  the  water  is  evaporated,  the  Annatto  is 
obtained  as  a  stiff  reddish  brownish  red  paste,  which 
is  packed  in  baskets  for  exportation.  It  is  of  a  dark 


red  color,  and  is  used  sometimes  in  domestic  dyeing  of 
cotton  cloth.  In  South  America  the  roots  of  the  shrub 
are  used  in  broth,  and  the  paste  itself  is  mixed  with 
chocolate  to  bolh  color  and  flavor  it.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
color  butter  and  cheese,  and  it  has  for  this  use  one  merit 
— it  is  perfectly  harmless.  Though  the  quantity  used  by 
a  single  dairy  is  comparatively  small,  the  aggregate  con¬ 
sumed  is  very  large.  One  of  our  advertisers,  L.  E.  Ran¬ 
som,  is  the  largest  importer  of  Annatto  in  New  York, 
and  there  are  several  other  importing  houses. 

Pearls  in  Common  Oysters.— It  is  well  known 
that  the  real  pearl  is  caused  by  some  foreign  substance, 
such  as  a  grain  of  sand,  which  has  found  its  way  within 
the  shell  of  the  pearl  oyster.  The  animal  being  unable  to 
get  rid  of  this,  covers  it  with  the  material  with  which  the 
shell  is  lined.  The  interior  of  the  Pearl  Oyster  and  the 
fresh  water  Mussel  ( Unio ),  is  bright  and  “pearly,”  and 
the  pearls  found  in  them  have  a  similar  appearance. 
The  lining  of  the  common  oyster  is  dead  white,  like 
white  chinaware.  That  often  produces  pearls,  but  they 
are  always  like  the  interior  of  the  shell.  A  correspondent 
in  Maryland  sent,  not  long  ago,  several  small  pearls  from 
the  common  oyster,  with  the  request  that  we  would  sell 
them  for  him.  Such  pearls  have  no  value  whatever,  as 
they  are  entirely  without  lustre.  All  that  can  be  done 
with  these  oyster  pearls  is  to  keep  them  as  curiosities. 

Personal  Questions.—"  C.  C.  S.,”  Philadelphia, 
asks  us  to  tell  him  in  the  December  number  where  he 
“  can  get  a  situation  on  a  farm.”  It  is  necessary  to  say 
from  time  to  time  that  we  do  not  answer  such  questions 
in  the  “Basket.”  Unless  an  answer  to  a  question  will  be 
of  interest  to  a  number  besides  the  one  who  asks,  it  is 
not  given  here.  All  purely  personal  questions,  if  it  is 
possible  to  reply  at  all,  are  answered  by  mail. 


Vegetable,  Farm  and  Flower  Seeds, 

FERTILIZERS  &  GARDEN  REQUISITES, 

|  At  Retail  and  Wholesale,  sent  to  any  part  of  the 
United  States. 

Catalogues  mailed  FREE  to  any  address. 

WM.  H.  CARSON, 

125  Chambers  Street,  New  York. 


LARGEST  AND  FINEST 

COLLECTION  OF 

CLYDESDALE 

DRAFT  HORSES 

Ever  seen  on  the  American  Continent.  Also, 

HAMBLETONIANS, 

And  other  strains  of  TROTTING  HOUSES,  Holstein  and 
Devon  Cattle.  Catalogues  sent  free.  Address, 
POWELL  BROS..  Springboro,  Crawford  Co.,  Pa. 


Send 


SCROLL  SAW  DESIGNS. 

1  for  New  Catalogue.  L.  H.  Russell,  Stratford,  Ct. 


INVENTORS  HaSMfe 


CURIOSITIES.; 

0  cents.  S.  C.  THOMPSON, 


Small  Box  of  Sea  Shells 
sent  to  any  address  for 
Jr.,  South  Haven,  Ct. 


Asparagus— New  Variety. 

Smalley’s  Extra  Early  Defiance;  2  weeks  earlier  than 
Colossal,  a  larger,  softer  grass;  far  superior  to  all  other 
varieties.  One  acre  will  produce  more  grass  with  the  same 
treatment  than  2  acres  of  Colossal.  It  is  the  best  Asparagus 
grown,  either  for  private  use  or  for  market.  Two-year-old 
plants,  $5  per  100, 530  per  1,000;  seed,  $12  per  lb.  Address, 
A.  SMALLEY,  Bound  Brook,  Box  99,  N.  J. 


The  Oldest  Bee  Paper  in  America— Established  in  18C1- 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL, 

Devoted  to  Scientific  Bee-Culture,  and  the  Production  ana 
Sale  of  Pure  Honey.  $1.50  a  year  in  advance. 

Send  for  sample.  THOMAS  G.  NEWMAN, 

974  West  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Cards.— 5  gold  chromo,  5  silver  chromo, 
vr  ;.T.n  .v  5  jjoraj  chromo,  5  floral  motto,  with 
name,  10c ;  6  packs,  50c.  Royal  Card  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

1  DOZEN  ELEGANT  CHROMO  BUSINESS 
CARDS,  artistic  designs,  assorted,  for  5c.  Sent  post 
free  on  receipt  of  price  in  stamps.  Address  W.  JENNINGS 
DEMOREST,  or  MMK.  DEMOREST,  17  East  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 

VE  El  LIMA  FARMS!  A11  sizes  and  prices,  for  Sale, 
imuiiu  a  rAiuus.  write  for  Catalogue,  free. 

H.  Ii.  STAPLES  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va, 

DO  111  OWN  PRINTING. 

Presses  and  outfits  from  $S  to  $500.  Over  2,000  styles  of 
type.  Catalogue  and  reduced  price  list  free. 

H.  HOOVER,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Best  Holiday  Gift  l 

Friends !  here’s  comfort.  Wife 
says  she 
must  have  a 
couple  of 
Common- . 

Sense  Rock¬ 
ers.  We  all 
want  this 
one. 

IS'-Spe- 
cial  dis¬ 
count  to 
clergymen. 

Send 

stamp  for  _ 

catalogue  to 

F.  A.  SINCLAIR, 

Mottville,  N.  Y. 


Oldest  and  Largest  Photo-Copying  and  Portrait 
House  in  America.  Every  Agent  111  this  business  should 
send  for  our  New  Price  Lists.  We  have  something  new 
at  very  low  prices.  10  first-class  Artists  wanted. 
TEN  EYCK  &  CO.,  Auburn,  N,  Y.,  or 

56  Washington  St„  Chicago,  Ills. 


SCROLL  SAWYER. 

This  Three-Shelf  Bracket  Design,  Bize  13x21. 
and  over  300  miniature  designs  for  Scroll 
Sawing,  sent  post-paid  on  receipt  of  10  cts. 
and  the  names  and  addresses  in  full  of  two 
active  scroll-sawyers.  Price  of  pattern 
alone,  15  cts.  Or  send  two  stamps  for  Illus. 
Catalogue  of  scroll  saw  goods.  I  ofler  In¬ 
ducements  to  purchasers  made  by  no  other 
house.  Liberal  discounts  to  the  trade. 
State  where  you  saw  advertisement. 

A.  H.  POMEROY, 

Hartford,  Conn. 


CHROMO  CARDS,  10  cts.;  no  two  alike,  with 
name,  post-paid ;  stamps  taken.  Best  ever  sold,  or 
"""TED,"'  ”  ” 


,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


nmney  refunded.  'J.  IS.  HUS' 

Jg  A  All  Gold,  Silver,  Shell,  Motto,  and  Floral  Chromo 
»)  IF  Cards  in  beautiful  colors  with  name  10c.  Agents 
Sample  Book,  25c.  Star  Printing  Co.,  Northford,  Conn. 

Gold  Chromo.  Motto.  Horseshoe,  Scrolls, 

etc.,  Cards,  with  name,  in  Case,  10c.,  or  25  Acquaint¬ 
ance  Cards,  10c.  E.  H.  PARDEE,  Fairhaven,  Conn. 

Chromo,  Gold-Border,  Motto,  etc.  Cards  with  name 
and  Morocco  Case,  10c. 

H.  M.  COOK,  Meriden,  Ct. 


Kt  A  Finest  Chromo,  Gilt  and  Colored,  Scroti 
Cards  ever  sold,  only  lOc^^Agents’^Samples.  lOe. 


G.  A.  SPI 


20 


Northford,  Ct. 


GOLD  AND  SILVER  CIIROMO  C  ARDS, 

with  name,  10c.,  postpaid. 

G.  I.  REED  &  CO.,  Nassau,  N.  Y. 


AlHlttlPB*  1V(PW  Kltlfp  _ MAHER  &  Oil  OSH,  Cut 

iillUIUCl  MW  RI1I1C.  lers,  Toledo,  Ohio,  will  send 
knife  like  cut,  post-paid,  for  75c.;  Blades  are  made  for  keen, 
clean  cutting ;  handle  has  no  corners.—"  Of  the 
24  knives  received  from  you  all  have  given  satis¬ 
faction.”  D.  E.  Cully,  Dalton,  O.— "  The  knife  1 
bought  of  you  is  the  best  I 
ever  had."  J.  F.  Lyman, 
Kellogg,  Iowa.  —  “  Your 
goods  when  used provewhat 
you  say  about  them."  R.  B. 
Rollin,  Tawas  City, Midi.— 
The  above  are  samples  of 
letters  received  by  11s  every 
day.  If  our  goods  were  not 
good,  we  would  not  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  advertise  them 

_ 5 _ _  here.  Will  you  not  help  us 

bv  your  patronage  ?  Can  send  you  good  1-blade,  25c.;  extra  strong,  50c.;  medium  2-blade,  50c.;  extra  strong  2-blade,  made 
for  hard  service,  (see  cut  in  Oct.  NoT),  75c.  Our  Best  2-blade,  oil  temper,  $1.  Ladies’  1-blade,  25c.;  2-blade,  >Oc.  Bruners* 
oil  temper,  and  every  blade  tested.  $1.  Budders,  65c.  Hunting  Knife,  $1.  Illustrated  List  Iree.  Discount  to  dealers. 
tW  Sample  6-inch,  hand-l'orged  Butcher  Kuil'e,  post-paid,  50c. 


I860.] 
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T.  NEW’S  Prepared 

ROOFING. 

For  steep  or  flat  roofs.  Applied  by  ordinary  workmen 
at  one-third  the  cost  of  tin.  Circulars  and  samples  free. 
Agents  Wanted.  T.  NEW,  John  Street,  New  York. 
Barrett,  Arnold  &  Kimball,  Chicago,  Western  Agents. 


Staaran's  Patent  Bread  Mixer  and  Kneader. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  Christmas  Present.  No.  2,  taking  three 
to  four  qts.  of  flour,  $3.25.  No.  l.for  very  small  families. 
$3.00.  Forwarded  upon  receipt  of  price. 

BUTCHER  TEMPLE  CO.,  Sole  Manufacturers  and 

General  Agents,  Hopedale.  Mass. 
Money  Order  and  Telegraph  Office,  Milford,  Mass. 

TAYLOR  1,  2,  AND  4-HORSE  POWER. 

Runs  Feed  Mills,  Feed 
Cutters,  Shelters,  Ele¬ 
vators,  Churns,  Saws, 
Pumps, etc.  Overhead, 
out  of  dirt  and  snow. 
Simplest,  e  h  e  a  pest, 
best.  Dealers  in  Ma¬ 
chines  of  all  kinds. 
Send  for  circulars  to 
TAYLOli  HOUSE 
POWER  COMPANY 

(Cut  this  out.)  41  South  Canal  St.,  Chicago. 


Bookwalter  Engine. 

Compact,  Substantial,  Economical, 
and  Easily  managed.  Guaranteed 
to  work  well  and  give  full  power 
claimed.  Engine  and  Boiler  com¬ 
plete,  including  Governor,  Pump, 
&c.,  at  the  low  price  of 
3  Horse-Power. . .  $240.00 
4K  “  “  ...  280.00 

G'A  “  “  ...  370.00 

U3^"Put  on  Cars  at  Springfield,  Ohio. 

JAMES  LEFFEL&CO., 

Springfield,  Ohio, 

or  110  Liberty  St.,  New  York  City 


AND  GRAND  PARIS  WORLDS  FAIR  PRIZES  AND 
ALL  THE  U.S.  STATE  TAIR  PREMIUMS  IN  1877.  &  IS7S. 

p- 3 

d&\t 

Pmci  yND aAlES  TWCUS«sTA^r7jj0-  t 

ltfissl rwht\k.t\sv»pS 

P.  K.'DEDCRICKA  CO.f  ALBANY  HY 


samm 


Mills 


We  manufacture  the  Old  Reliable,  well 
known  Solid  Wheel  Stover  Wind  Mill,  and 
O.  E.  Winger’s  Improved  Double  Feed 
Grinder,  which  is  operated  by  pumping 
wind  mills.  A  novel  and  perfect  mill  for 
grinding  all  kinds  of  grain  rapidly.  It  is 
designed  also  to  be  operated  by  belt,  tum¬ 
bling  shaft,  or  sweep.  Also  Hie  “  Light¬ 
ning  Corn  Shelter,”  single  and  double,  for 
w  hand  use,  warranted  and  sold  only  on  its 

merits,  and  new  style  Coflfee  and  Spice 
Agents  wanted.  Send  for  catalogue. 

E.  B.  WINGER,  Suc’sor  to  Stover  Wind  Engine  Co., 
Freeport,  III.,  I).  S.  A. 

^  THE  CHAMPION 

WIND  MILL  POWER 
The  Best  in  the  World. 

It  is  perfectly  self-regulating,  and  presents  no 
unnecessary  surface  to  the  wind.  Pronounced 
by  millwrights  and  mechanics  to  be  superior  to 
all  other  mills  made.  Do  not  buy  until  you 
have  investigated  the  Champion.  All  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  mill  free, 

POWELL  &  DOUGLAS,  Waukegan,  Ill. 

I.  X.  L.  SPRING  TUG  LINK 


Affords  the  greatest  protection  to  HORSES*  Harness, 
Wagons,  Plows,  Mowers  and  Reapers.  Reliable  and  guaran¬ 
teed  as  represented.  Protect  your  Horse,  save  your  money, 
by  procuring  the  celebrated  D.  RISHER  &  "CO.’S  I.X 
L.  Spring  Tug  Link.  Ask  your  hardware  man  for  them,  or 
send  to  D.  RISHER  &  CO., 

 Corner  of  4th  and  Wood  Streets,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Spiral  Spring 


Single  Trees 


per  pair.  Where  we  have  no 
agents, we  will  send  a  sample  pair  on  receipt 
of  $2.  Send  for  circular.  Local  Agents 
WSDted  F.  R.  Willson  &  Sons,  Columbus,  Ohio, 


Wells,  Richardson  &  Co’s 

PERFECTED 


mm 
BUTTER  COLOR 


It  Gives  Butter  the  gilt-edged  color  the  year  round.  The  largest  Butter  Buyerarecommend  its  nse. 
Thousands  of  Dairymen  say  IT  IS  PERFECT.  Used  by  all  the  best  Creameries.  Awarded  the  Inter- 

Ask  your  drnggistormerchantforit;  or  write  to  ask  what  it  is,  what 

WELLS,  RICHARDSON  &  CO.,  Proprietors,  Burlington,  Vt. 

33&E3 


iryme _ _ 

nationalDiploma  at  N.  Y.  Dairy  Fair. 
it  costs,  who  uses  i  t,  where  to  get  it. 


Jf  USE  jfONLYAfTH  ISlf-TH  E  ^FIRSTJf  AND  4f-TH  £ 


WELL  BORING, 


ARTESIAN  WELL 
DRILLING  &  MIN- 
'  ERAL  PROSPECT- 
J  ING  MACHINERY, 
and  how  to  use,  is  fully  illustrated,  explained  and  highly  recommended 
by  the  Am6T,ifia-n  Agriculturist 99  in  the  November  Number  1879; 
Page  465.  Send  for  it.  Portable,  low  priced,  worked  by  man*  horse  or 
steam  power.  Needed  by  farmers  in  every  county.  Good  business  for 
Winter  or  Summer. ‘and  very  profitable.  Can  get  good  wells  in  earth  or 
rock  anywhere.  We  want  the  names  of  men  that  need  wells.  Send  for 
illustrated  price-list  and  terms  to  Agents.  Address, 

Piorco  Well  Excavator  Co.,  29  Bose  Street,  New  York,  V.  S.  A. 


VIOLIN  OUTFITS. 


Consisting  of  Violin,  Box,  Bow 
and  Teacher,  Sent  to  any  part 
1  of  the  United  States  on  1  to  3 
days  trial  before 
j.  buying. 


miilm  Violin 
_  Outfits 

at  *3.50,  87.,  SIS.  *  *23.  each.  Send  Stamp 
for  Beautifully  Illustrated  32  page  Catalogue  ofVio- 
lins.  Guitars,  Banjos,  Cornets,  Flutes,  Strings  all  kmds^Harmon- 

vast 

BEFORE  BUYING  OR  RENTING  AN 

ORGAN 

Send  for  our  LATEST  Illustrated  Catalogue  (32  pp. 
4to.),  with  NEWEST  styles,  at  $51  and  upward  ;  or  $6.38 
per  quarter ,  and  up.  Sent  free.  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGAN  CO.,  154  Tremont  St.,  BOSTON ;  46  E.  14th  St., 
NEW  YORK;  149  Wabash  Av.,  CHICAGO. 


Magic  Lantern  Catalogue.  150  Pages  for  3c.  Stamp 


THE  MAGICAL  ORGANETTE,  ONLY  88. 

Double  size  Reeds*  extra' strength  and  finish* 

j  ha^b5^”"; g<zn~*™'^rcu~ar iz*" 


THEO.  J. 


BACH,  809  Filbert  St„  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


E 


MPLOYMENT— s  Awh£hR 

Also  SALARY  permonth.  All  EXPENSES 
advanced.  WAGES  promptly  paid.  SLOAN 
A  Co.  306  George  ait.  Cincinnati.  O. 


EVERYWHERE  to 
sell  the  best  Faini- 


AGENTS  WANTED 

ly  Knitting  machine  ever  invented.  Will  knit  a  pair 
of  stockings,  with  HEEL,  and  TOE  complete,  in  20 
minutes.  It  will  also  knit  a  great  variety  of  fancy-work 
for  which  there  is  always  a  ready  market.  Send  for  circu¬ 
lar  and  terms  to  the  Twombly  Knitting  machine 
Co.,  409  Washington  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lowest  prices  ever  known 

on  Breech  -  Loaders, 
Rifles,  and  Revolvers, 


OUR  315  SHOT-CUN 

at  greatly  reduced  price. 
Send  stamp  for  our  New 


-  m  wm  -sv  illustrated  Catalogue  ( C) 
P.POWELL&SON, 238  Main  Street,  CINCINNATI,  O. 


ftMSHOT 
^“GUN!; 


■The  Best  Double- 
Barreled  Shot-Gun 
>  in  the  world  for 
[the  money.  War- 
fran  ted  genuine 

_ _  ■  _  $  twist, with  flash, 

Itett  Box  Wads,  Box  Caps  and  Wad 
Punch,  Also  our  celebrated  Kentucky  Rifie 
for  $i2,  tear  ranted  or  no  sale.  Send  for  Il¬ 
lustrated  Catalogue  and  Price  Lists  to 
Janies  Bown  dfc  Non,  Enterprise  Gun  Works, 
13d  &  13S  WoodSt., 

Established,  1848.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


REID’S 

Creamery. 

The  simplest,  best,  and  most  con¬ 
venient  yet  invented. 

AGENTS  WANTED. 
Send  for  circular  to 

A.  H.  REID, 

1631,  33  «fc  35  Barker  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa, 


HOUSE-KEEPERS,  ATTENTION! 

THE  GLOBE  WASHBOARD  AND  THE  IM¬ 
PROVED  UNION  CHURN 


Are  the  best  in 
the  world. 
Neither  have 
any  equals. Over 
600.000  Globe 
Washboards 
sold  in  1849.  No 
more  sore  hands 
or  torn  clothes 
on  inferior 
washboards. 
Buy  It  and  try 
it.  The  Im¬ 
proved  Union 
Churn  is  the  per¬ 
fect  butter- 
maker.  Easier 


B 

■ 

■  Id  and  quicker  than  by  any  others.  One 

|  I  I  trial  will  convince  any  cine  ot  the  fact. 

II  HI  Send  lor  circulars  with  full  details. 

Ml  Mil  Liberal  terms  to  dealers. 

UNION  MANF'C  CO..  Toledo,  Ohio. 

BUTTER  WORKER. 

Lilly’s  Patent. 

Won  First  Premium  at  the 
American  Institute  Fair,  New 
York,  in  1878  ;  at  the  Fair  of  the 
Penn.  State  Agricultural  Society 
in  1879 ;  at  the  Dairyman's  Fair  at 
Delhi,  N.  Y.,  in  1879,  and  at  County 
Fairs  innumerable.  Acknowl¬ 
edged  to  be  the  only  self-feed¬ 
ing  and  reliable  machine  in 
1  he  market.  Descriptive  circu¬ 
lar  sent  free. 

H.  R.  TRIEBELS,  316  Race  St.,  Philn,  Pa. 

Rectangular  and 
Square  BOX 

Cheapest  aud  Best,  No  in¬ 
side  fixtures,  and  always  reliable. 
Six  sizes  of  each  kind  made. 
Three  sizes  of  the  Lever  Butler 
Worker  made.  Best  material 
used,  and  every  Churn  and  Butter 
Worker  warranted  exactly  as  re¬ 
presented.  One  Churn  at  whole¬ 
sale  where  we  have  no  agent. 
Send  Postal  for  Circulars. 
AGENTS  WANTED. 

CORNISH  &  CURTIS,  Fort  Atkinson,  Wis. 

— — — —  MUTH,S 

All  lYEetal  Honey 

EXTRACTOR. 

Has  only  to  be  used  to  be 
appreciated.  Every  Bee-Keep¬ 
er  should  send  for  my  circular 
giving  details  regarding  the 
care  of  bees,  and  how  to  get 
the  most  Honey.  CHAS.  F. 
MUTH,  No.  976  Central  Ave., 
Cincinnati,  O. 


IT  PAYS 


Sam- 


to  sell  our  Rubber  Printing  Stamps, 
pies  free. 

_  .  _  J.  M.  MITTEN  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PURE  DORKING  CHICKENS  FOR  SALE. 

Address  LE  GRAND  LUCAS,  Spring  Sta¬ 
tion,  Woodford  Co.,  Ky. 

USE  THE  VERY  BEST. 

“  Trade  Mark." 

ANNATTO. 

L.  E.  RANSOM,  34  maiden  Lane,  N.  Y.  City. 
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BUCHAN’S  CARBOLIC 

Medicinal  Soap. 

The  Healing,  Purifying,  and  Disinfecting  properties  of  Car¬ 
bolic  Acid  are  among  the  most  wonderful  tacts  disclosed  by 
modern  science.  The  best,  safest,  and  most  convenient  meth¬ 
od  of  using  this  wonderful  Curative  is  in  the  form  of  Soaps. 

This  Soap  is  highly  prized  by  physicians  and  nurses  for  the 
siclc-room.  It  purines  and  disinfects  all  unpleasant  and  dan¬ 
gerous  odors,  prevents  the  spread  of  contagion,  and  is  inval- 
able  in  curing  sores,  eruptions,  and  all  cutaneous  diseases. 

Buchan’s  Carbolic  Medicinal  Soap  is  for  sale 
at  all  Druggists. 

Wholesale  Depot, 

KIDDER  &  CAIRO,  83  John  St„  New  York. 

17 OR  THE  SHEEP  FARMER’S  SCOURGE, 

Worms  in  the  throat,  and  internal  Parasites  in  Sheep 
and  Lambs,  THE  NEW  SHEEP  DIP,  LITTLE’S 
CHEMICAE  FLUID,  is  a  cure.  Send  3-cent  stamp 
for  testimonials,  price,  etc.,  to  T.  W.  LAWFORD,  Gen’l 
and  Wholesale  Ag’t.,  No.  296  E.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

University  of  the  State  of  Mew  York. 


141  West  54th  St.  MEW  YORK  CITY. 

The  regular  course  of  lectures  commences  in  October, 
each  year.  Circular  and  information  can  be  had  on  ap¬ 
plication  to 

A.  LUDTAKD,  M.Ih.V.S., 

Dean  of  Ihc  Faculty- 


POULTRY  WORLD. 

A  monthly  magazine,  the  oldest, 
largest,  and  best  periodical  de¬ 
voted  entirely  to  poultry  ever 
published.  Splendidly  illustrated. 
$1.25  per  year.  Also  the  American 
Poultry  Yard,  the  only  weekly 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  poultry 
in  existence.  $1.50  per  year.  Both 
papers  for  $2.00.  A  sample  copy 
of  both  mailed  on  receipt  of  nine 
cents  in  postage  stamps. 

Address  H.  H.  STODDARD,  Hartford,  Ct. 


GAME 

Cattle,  by  J.  C.  COOPER,  Cooper  Hill,  Limerick,  Ireland. 

(£»T  It  A  BRONZE  and  NARRAG  A  NSETT 
TURKEYS.  Bred  ten  years  for  size  and 
plumage.  $10.00  a  pair.  20  per  cent  off  until  Dec.  1st,  For 
pick  of  flock  order  now.  W.  CLIFT,  Mystic  Bridge,  Ct. 

”  WM.  CROZIER, 

DEACON  HIEE,  Nortliport,  Long  Island,  N.  A’. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  and 
Jersey  Cattle,  which  always  take  the  Highest  Awards  at 
Count i/.  Slate,  National,  and  International  .Shows.  South- 
down  Sheep  direct  from  Lord  Walsinghan  s  flock,  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Berkshires  of  the  highest  type.  Collie  Dogs  of  my 
own  selection  on  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  An  inspection 
of  the  stock  invited.  Only  2  hours  from  N.  T.  City. 

iwcubator. 

I  offer  this  as  the  simplest, 
cheapest,  and  best  Incubator  in 
the  market.  Costing  less  than  3  cts. 
perdavforoil.  Hatches  80  to 90 per 
cent  almost  surely.  Holds  100 
Eggs.  Price,  §>30.00,  ready 
for  shipment. 

Also  NtlVEETY  IIYDRO- 
MOTIiEU.  Price,  SS.50, 

ready  for  shipment.  Circulars  giv¬ 
ing  full  particulars  on  application. 

A.  G.  ATKINS,  Orange,  N.  J. 


A  book  devoted  entirely  to  Plymouth 
Rock  fowls,  also  a  separate  book  on  White 
Leghorns,  another  on  B kown  Leghorns, 
a  book  on  curing  Poultry  Diseases,  and 
another  entitled  How  to  Feed  Fowls. 

-  Either  of  the  above  mailed  for  25  cts.,  or  all 
X  five  for  $1.00.  Address  the  author 

H.  H.  Stoddard,  Hartford,  Ct. 


THOROUGHBRED  &  CROSS-BREED  JERSEY  STOCK. 

10  Thoroughbred  Heifers  and  Cows,  3  to  8  years  old. 

5  “  Bulls,  8  months  to  3  years  old. 

10  “  Heifers,  6  to  8  months  old. 

5  “  Yearlings  past,  in  calf. 

All  the  above  are  registered  or  entitled  to  registry  in  the 
A.  J.  C.  Club  Register. 

25  Cross-breed  Heifers  and  Cows  2  to  7  years  old.  These 
are  a  mixture  of  the  two  breeds.  Jerseys  and  Ayrshires,  the 
best  Family  or  Butter  Cows  I  have  ever  bred.  All  are  rich 
milkers  and  butter-makers.  Some  of  them  2-lb.  Cows.  No 
printed  circulars  issued.  My  prices  range  from  $45  for  a 
nigh  grade  Heifer  Calf,  to  $500  for  the  best  thoroughbred 
Cow.  Purchasers  arc  invited  to  examine  the  Stock  in  per¬ 
son,  in  preference  to  mv  own  selection. 

THOMAS  FITCH,  New  London,  Conn. 

g, „  rc  85,000,000  soul 

Man  of  U.  S.  Showing  No. 
and  price  of  Live  Stock 
mailed  free;  also  Cata- 
^  logue  of  Lingers,  Lings, 
•  Stock  Markers,  Barbs  for 
Board  Fences,  JInskers, 
Ladles,  Bitch  Cleaners. 

JiH.  W.HILL  &  GO,, 


Decatur,  Ill. 


Imperial  Egg  Food. 


Will  make  Hens  lay.  Permanently  benefits  laying 
Hens,  Moulting  Fowls,  and  Young  stock.  It  makes 
the  Poultry  Yard  the  best  paying  part  of  the  farm. 

Packages  sent  prepaid  lor  50c.  and  $1.00.  0  lb.  boxes,  $2.00  ;  25 
lb.  kegs,  $6.25,  delivered  to  R.  R.  Station  or  Express  Co.’s. 

CHAS.  R.  AEEEN  &  CO.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Wholesale  Agents:  11.  K.  Bliss  &  Sons  aad  J.  C.  Long,  Jr., 
&  Co.,  New  York.— Benson,  Muule  &  Co.,  Philadelphia.— H.  B. 
Arnold  &  Co.,  Boston.— Baker  &  Hamilton,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
— Greensfelder  BroB.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


THE  BAKER  GUNS. 

Three-Barrel  Two  Shot  and 

Grintr,  jtMmfskrgsz&t  Oh©  Kille. 


We  make  the  best  double  gun  in  the  world  for  the  money 
—choke-bore,  rebounding  locks,  extension  rib.  Our  $40  gun 
has  the  best  English  twist  barrels,  and  the  best  material 
throughout.  All  guns  sent  on  trial  and  guaranteed. 

Price— Best  English  Twist  Barrels.  $40.  Damascus  steel, 
$55  to  $200.  Send  stamp  for  Descriptive  Circular. 


A  new  feature  in  the  Gun  line.  It  is  light,  compact ;  from 
8  to  10  lbs.  in  weight.  The  Rifle  is  perfectly  accurate.  It  has 
proved  a  great  success  for  all  kinds  of  shooting.  All  guns 
shipped  on  trial  and  guaranteed.  Price  $75  to  $250. 

L.  C.  SMITH,  Sole  Maker  of  Baker  Guns,  Syracuse,  N.  Y„ 


MARSHAL  &  SMITH  ORGAN 

«r«  By  Sending  DIRECT  FROM  FAC- 

iiy  TORY  TO  PURCHASER, 

BBS  Avoiding  Agents’  commissions,  Middle- 

e’Tf— i men’s  profits,  and  all  expenses,  we  can 
AfinmniM  I  BSS^jTjg||m|Ti||||jj|r  - m’  Bell  this  Beautiful  Organ  for 

III  !illlll!!!!!I!!j!lllll!ll!!!llllllllll®  with  Solid  Walnut  Case,  5  Octaves, 

15  Stops,  4  Sets  of  Reeds, 

CONTAINING  THE  GRANDEST 

Combination  of  Power, 
Purity,  Variety  and 
Sweetness  of  Tone,  with 
Every  Mechanical  and 
Musical  Excellence. 

is  mm  ms 

(1)  Diapason. 

(2)  Dulcet. 

(3)  Dulciana. 

(4)  Echo. 

(5)  Celeste*. 

(6)  Clarionets 

(7)  Sub-Bass. 

(8)  Coupler. 

(9)  Vox  Humana 

(10)  Diapason 
Forte. 

(11)  Aeoline. 

(12)  Celestina, 

(13)  Flute. 

(14)  Flute  Forte-. 
(16)  Grand  Organ 

Knee  Stop. 

No.  876, 70  Inches 
high,  48  inches  long 


as  follows : 

One  set  of  powerful 
Sub-Bass 
One  set,  a  octaves, 
Vox  Celeste, 

&  octaves  each 
of  regular 

|  Diapason  Heeds, 
with  Coupler, 
which  doubles 
the  power. 

,,  „W,®arc  determined  that  everyone  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  teBtthls  magnificent  Organ.  We  therefore  put  the  price 
6t  $60,  end  send  On  Fifteen  Days  Trial.  We  Bend  with  every  Organ  a  STOOL,  MUSIC  ana  INSTRUCTION  BOOK. 

Making  a  Complete  Musical  Outfit  for  SO©*  -SB 

SEND  IN  YOUR  ORDER  AT  ONCE.  Remit  by  Post  Office  Money  Orders,  Express  Prepaid, 
?LDy  *iraK  on  York.  Money  Itefunded  and  freight  charges  paid  both  ways  if  any  way  unsatisfactory,  or  you  may  pay 
only  after  you  have  fully  tested  it  at  roar  own  homo  for  fifteen  days.  Send  reference  or  evidence  of  your  responsibility  if 
you  do  not  send  cash  with  order.  8S“The  reason  we  offer  this  Organ  solow  is  to  have  St  Introduced  everywhere.  Hence  this 
unparalleled  offer.  Order  at  Once.  Every  Organ  we  manufacture,  when  introduced  in  a  new  locality,  sells  many  more. 

T II 33  ONLY  HOUSE  1 3V  A. 3X 33 II I O A. 

That  offers  a  Five  Octave  Organ,  Four  Sets  of  Reeds,  having 


i  many  more. 

$60 


SUB-BASS,  COUPLER,  CELESTE  &  GRAND  ORGAN2 

With  stool,  Music  and  Instruction  Book  complete.  Sent  for  trial  and  examination.  Guaranteed  Six  Years.  Yon  taio  no 
responsibility  till  you  receive  and  approve  the  Organ. 

TWENTY  YEARS  WITHOUT  ONE  DISSATISFIED  PURCHASER. 

„„  A  MOMENT’S  CONSIDERATION  will  show  the  certainty  of  securing  a  superior  instrument  from  us.  Dealers 
can  trust  to  their  own  shrewdness  and  the  ignorance  of  purchasers  to  conceal  defects  in  the  instruments  they  sell.  We  can 
noo  Know  who  will  test  ours,  and  must  send  instruments  of  a  quality  so  superior  that  their  merits  can  not  be  hidden. 

Order  direct  from  this  advertisement.  You  take  no  responsibility.  Nothing  gained  by  correspondence. 

MARSHAL  Sc  SMITH.  No.  8  West  Eleventh  St.,  New  Tort,  N.  Y. 


TYARYI,  \  .\n  FARMS  S7  t  o  S  2 per  acre.  Short  TMIVE  HUNDRED  VIRGINIA  FARMS  AND 
IVff  winters,  breez/v  summers,  healthy  climate.  Cata-  .1’  MILLS  for  Sale  m  Exchangc.  Write  for  free 
loguesfree.  II.  P.  CHAMBERS,  Federalsburg,  Md.  1  Catalogue.  w.  R  enirmT  r  f,  - U. 


R.  B.  CHAFFIN  &  CO.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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u  POLLED  ANGUS 

Or  Aberdeen  Cattle.”  Frank  B.  Retlfleld,  of  Batavia.  New 
York,  is  breeding  and  importing  these  famous  cattle.  I 
now  have  a  fine  lot  of  young  animals  waiting  to  be  sent  out 
from  Scotland  before  spring.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

FOR  SALE— Large  Wliite  Pekin  Ducks.  They 
do  not  go  away  from  home.  Also  White  Bnrb 
Pigeons.  A.  S.  BEEKMAN,  South  Branch,  N.  J. 

RIVERSI DE  FAR3I.— Jerseys,  Berkshires,  and  Cots- 
wolds  imported,  bred,  and  for  sale.  Bronze  Turkeys, 
Pekin  Ducks,  and  Light  Brahmas.  Send  for  catalogue. 

_  C.  P.  MATTOCKS,  Portland,  Me. 

CUMBERLAND  VALLEY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Cham- 
bersburg.  Pa.  80  Bronze  Turkeys,  P.  Rock, 
Brahma  and  Cochin  Cockerels.  Cheap.  Write. 


AGEWTS  WANTED  FOR  THE 


SUMMIT 


\  Stove-Pipe  Shelf  and  Utensil  Stand, 

lJ,the  most  convenient  article  ever  offered  to 
housekeepers.  Agents  meet  with  greater  suc- 

_ cess  than  ever.  One  agent  made  8193  in  15 

days,  another  $38  in  2  days,  another  $27  in  1  day.  No 
Freight  Charges.  Address  oflice  nearest  you. 

SUMMIT  MANUFACTURING  CO., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cincinnati,  O.;  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

best" "washer  and  wringer 

in  the  World.  Guaranteed  to  do  perfect  work  or  money 
refunded.  Warranted  for  5  years.  Price  of  Washer,  $8. 
Sample  to  agents,  $3.50.  Price  of  Wringer,  $7.50.  Sample 
$4.25.  Circulars  free. 

ERIE  WASHER  CO.,  ERIE,  PA, 

TSIE  OPPEHHEIM 

DOUBLE  BUGGY. 

Instantly  changed  from  a  neat  Buggy  into  a  roomy  4  pas¬ 
senger  Carriage.  Entirely  new  principle.  No  rattling  or 
shaking.  No  half-and-half  look  about  it.  Send  for  illus¬ 
trated  price  list.  New  Haven,  Conn. 

_ THE  OPPENHEIM  M’F’G  CO. 

AGENTS  NEVER  FAIL 

To  sell  our  Nickel  Plated  Home  Lamp,  an  improve¬ 
ment  on  the  Student  Lamp.  Why?  Because  it  is  the 
safest  and  best  iu  the  world ;  can  be  attached  to  the  Sew¬ 
ing  Machine,  Piano,  Desk,  etc.,  and  turned  in  any  direction 
to  suit  the  eyes :  can  not  be  upset ;  has  a  convenient 
match  box  and  filling  indicator.  The  religious  papers  in¬ 
dorse  all  our  claims.  Our  agents  making  as  high  as  825 
per  day  proves  it  a  bonanza.  Its  low  price,  liberal  terms, 
and  rapid  sales  surprise  old  agents. 

Address,  HOME  LAMP  CO.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


CIDER 

Presses,  Graters,  Elevators,  &c. 

BOOMER  &  BOSCHERT  PRESS 
CO.,  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 


TO  KEEP 

IT 


CIDER 


or  prevent 
Secondary 

__  __  _  __  _  FERMENTA- 

SWEET  H  Ra&P  E  ^555  S3  BL  tation, 

USE 

IMPROVED  PRESERVING  POWDER 

It  does  not  impair  the  taste  or  flavor,  is  thoroughly 
reliable  and  absolutely  harmless  to  the  human  system. 

Send  35  cts.  for  a  sample,  forwarded  free  ;  suihcient  for 
40  gallons.  One  pound,  sufficient  for  8  Bhls.,  $1.50,  re¬ 
ceiver  to  pay  charges,  or  $1.80  by  mail,  prepaid.  Price 
lower  in  larger  quantities. 

W.  ZINSSER  &  CO.,  197  William  St„  New  York. 


STRANCE  BUT  TRUE! 

that  we  sell  this  N.Y. Singer  Sew- 
I.  4»gMilehinet'or$20.  Warranted 
new,  last,  and  best  made.  Don't  pay 
agents  three  profits,  but  buy  direct,  and 
save  $20 !  Our  free  book  explains  all. 

Don't  buy  till  you  read  it.  Hundreds 
of  testimonials.  Machines  sent  any¬ 
where  on  trial.  No  rthlr.  You  need  not  pay  till  suited. 
GEORGE  PAYNE  &  CO.,  47  Third  Avenue.  Chicago,  Ill. 

OA  Skeins  Berlin  Zephyr  (20  shades)  or  40  knots  1  or 2 
colors  25c.  180  knots,  1  to  9  colors,  $1.  Best  Ger¬ 
mantown,  any  color,  30c.  a  skein,  4  skeins  $1,  post-paid. 
Pattern  Book, 25c.,  5  for  $1.  F.  GARDINER.  Lynn,  Mass. 

THIS  NEW 

^ELASTIC  TRUSS 

f  Has  a  Pad  differing  from  all  others,  la 
cup-shape,  with  Sell-Adjusting  Ball 
Wcrueim  -  'tffl  *n  center,  adapts  itself  to  all  positions 
vffi*  of  the  body,  while  the  BALL  ln  the 

TRUSS  M  cup  PRESSES  BACK  the  INTESTINES 
15^  i?  JUST  AS  A  PERSON  WOULD  WITH 

THE  FINGER.  With  light  pressure 
the  Hernia  is  held  securely  day  and  night,  and  a  radical  cure  cer* 
tain.  It  is  easy,  durable  and  cheap.  Sent  by  mail.  Circulars 

<ree*  Eggleston  Truss  Co.,  Chicago,  iil.. 


THE DEAF  HEAR 


j  PURF^CTL Y,Uan  oJdmlry^oIversation,  8 
5  Lectures,  Concerts,  etc.,  by  a  wonderful  New  £ 

!  Scientific  Invention,  TH  E  DENTAPHONEJ 

I  Forremarkable  public  tests  on  the  Deaf—  also  on  | 
j  the  Deaf  and  Dumb— see  New  York  Herald.i 

I  Sept.  2Sth;  New  York  Christian  Advocate,  Nov.  I _ 

20.,  etc.  Small  Size — can  be  carried  in  the  pocket.  The  Deaf 
should  sendf  >r  FItEE  Illustrated  descriptive  Pamphlet  to 
American  Dentaphone  Co.,  it;:*  W.  4th St.,  Cincinnati.  O. 


I 


I 


E.  RANSOM,  84  MAIDEN  LANE.  N.  Y.  CITY. 
Perfect  Butter  Color  at  lowest  prices. 


Every  home,  however  humble  or  magnificent,  is  more 
beautiful  if  adorned  with  brackets  and  other  work  pro¬ 
duced  by  home  hands.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  such 
homes  now  exist,  where  only  the  slow  and  tedious  hand 
frame  fret  saws  have  been  available.  More  recently  the 
foot-pedal  and  multiplying  wheels  have  come  into  use, 
and  the  increasing  demand  lias  tended  to  cheapness  and 
improvement.  We  are  now  happy  to  announce  another 
large  advance  in  Perfection ,  Cheapness,  and  Portability, 
by  which  are  secured  stronger ,  better  working  machines  ; 
a  material  reduction  in  price,  and  a  great  saving  in  cost  of 
carriage  or  delivery ,  as  well  as  in  storage  room  when  not  in 
use,  with,  sundry  other  improvements  and  advantages.— 
All  the  above  are  secured  in  this  new  saw.  By  a  simple 
arrangement  the  table  is  lowered  to  a  convenient  work¬ 
ing  bight  for  a  hoy  of  5  or  6,  or  raised  high  enough  for 
the  tallest  man,  and  at  every  bight  it  stands  firmly ,  and 
when  not  in  use,  it  can  he  folded  np  and  put  away.  It 
lias  a  tilting  table,  and  will  execute  fine  scroll-work  or 
inlaid  work.  Though  a9  strong  and  durable  as  anyone 
could  desire,  the  weight  is  only  15  lbs.  The  Editors  and 
Publishers  of  the  American  Agriculturist  were  so  pleased 
with  this  new  machine  that  they  at  once  secured  the  con¬ 
trol  of  it  for  the  benefit  of  their  readers.  Price,  $2.25. 
Receiver  to  pay  expressage. 


SSeacli’s  New  Improved  American  Com¬ 
bination  Fret  Saw,  Handsome  in  Design,  and 
claimed  to  be  the  Lightest  Running  and  Best  Made  Tool 
in  the  World  for  the  Price ;  and  unequaled  for  Cheapness, 
Simplicity,  Speed,  and  Efficiency.  Several  engravings 
and  much  space  would  be  required  to  explain  all  its 
parts,  and  its  working,  ingenious  improvements,  etc. 
Full  descriptive  circulars  sent  when  desired.  Is  built 
almost  wholly  of  iron  and  steel  ;  stands  firmly  without 
fastening  down.  Will  cut  Horn,  Ivory,  Pearl.  Shell, 
Brass,  and  all  kinds  of  Wood  up  to  1*  inch  thick.  Saw 
runs  straight  up  and  down.  Has  a  tilting  table  to  cut  at 


angles.  Has  Air-pump  which  drives  all  sawdust  from 
the  work.  Has  20  inches  swing,  for  largest  Brackets. 
Has  Drill  Attachment  always  ready  for  use.  Also 
'Fuming  Lathe  for  work  12  inches  long,  anu  4 
inches  diameter,  with  speed  of  1,500  revolutions  per 
minute.  Also  set  of  Steel  Turning  Chisels,  made  from 
Jessup's  Best  Improved  English  Steel.  Price  complete, 
including  Lathe  and  Drilling  Attachment,  one  Morse 


Flint  Drill,  Wrench,  Oil  Can,  Screw-driver,  six  Improved 
Fret  Saws,  and  one  large  Saw  s/u-inch  wide  for  cutting- 
up  timber.  Also  one  set  of  Turning  Chisels,  boxed 
tight,  and  delivered  on  car  at  Factory  all  for  $8— a  re¬ 
duction  of  $3  from  last  year’s  price.  Receiver  to  pay 
expressage. 

WHISTLING  LOCOMOTIVE. 

This  new  Toy 
is  a  marvel  as  to 
its  simplicity.  At 
every  revolution 
of  the  “  driving 
wheels  ”  there  is 
produeedagood, 
strong  whistle, 
which  adds 
greatly  to  the 
liveliness  and  in¬ 
terest  of  the  Toy, 
and  gives  much 
pleasure  to  the 
boy  or  girl — the 
young  engineer 
who  runs  it.  It 
is  finely  painted, 
and  it  can  be 
easily  seen,  from 
the  dimensions 
as  given,  that 
there  is  a  great 
deal  in  it  for  a 
$1.00  Mechanical 
Toy. 

Price,  $1.00.  Expressage  to  be  paid  by  the  recipient. 


CRANDALL’S  DISTRICT  SCHOOL. 


Every  child,  and  man  and  woman  too,  will  laugh 
over  this  group  of  teacher  and  scholars  in  the 
“  district  school,”  and  thousands  of  parents  will 
recall  with  great  delight  their  own  experiences  in 
childhood.  The  grave  “  master,”  seated  by  the 
desk,  with  his  “whisking  stick”;  the  boys  and 
girls  with  their  books  ;  the  “ little  lamb  ”  that  has 
followed  his  young  owner  into  the  school ;  the 
“  dunce  ”  and  his  cap,  and  the  altogether  comical 
appearance  of  the  whole  company,  make  this  one 
of  the  most  attractive  toys  of  Crandall’s  invention. 

Price  $1.00;  by  mail,  prepaid,  $1.20. 

tdr  Send  for  a  Price  List  of  all  our  Toys 
and  Games,  Scroll  Saws,  etc. 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY, 

245  Broadway,  New  York, 
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TEA 


Special  Proposition ! 

We  will  send  by  MAIL, 
postage  paid,  a  3:4  LB. 
PACKAGE  of  our  celebrated 
SUN-SUN  CHOP  TEA  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  $2.50.  It  is  the 
FINEST  imported  BLACK 
TEA,  with  a  GREEN  TEA 
flavor.  Warranted  to  SUIT 
AIL  TASTES.  Parties 
wishing  to  test  it  before  buy¬ 
ing  in  quantity  we  will  send 
SAMPLE  on  receipt  of  6 
CENTS.  Postage  -  stamps 
taken.  SPECIAL  TERMS 
ON  LARGE  ORDERS.  Par¬ 
ticulars  free. 

TieGreatAmericauTeaCo.. 

IMPORTERS, 

31  and  33  VESEY  ST., 

P.  O.  Box  4235,  Nkw  Yoek. 


IOWA 


For  Sale  by  tlie 

Iowa  II. R,  Land  Co. 


Over  1,000,000  Avres 
of  Choice  Farming  Lands  in 
the  Near  West. 


FARMS 


Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

Branch  Office,  92  Randolph  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


UNION  PACIFIC  RV,  LANDS 

IN  NEBRASKA. 
Fertile  Soil,  Long  Sum¬ 
mers,  Short  Winters. 

Special  Inducements  to  Land  Seekers, 

Those  going  West  will  fmd  it  to  their  advantage 
to  send  lor  information,  which  will  be  mailed  free. 
Apply  to  LEAVITT  BURNHAM, 
Land  Commissioner  U.  P.  Ry.  Co., 

Omaha,  Neb. 
tSF  Refer  to  this  advertisement. 


250  MARYLAND  FARMS,  iu  30 

Near  railroad  and  navigable  Salt-water  (with  all  its  lux¬ 
uries),  in  Talbot  Co.,  Md.  Climate  mild  and  healthy.  Titles 
good.  Pamphlet  and  Map  showing  location ,  free. 

Address  C.  E.  SHANAHAN,  Atty.,  Easton,  Md. 

150  Delaware  Fruit  and  Grain 
F  arms  cheap.  Catalogues  free. 
A.  P.  GRIFFITH,  Smyrna,  Del. 


FARMS. 


CALIFORNIA  LANDS, 

large  or  small  tracts ;  homes  or  investments,  for  sale  by 
MCAFEE  BROTHERS,  202  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Til  1  El  If  tl  In  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley.  Cata- 
11  fl  IS  II  \  logues  free  to  all.  Address  STAPLES, 
1‘  Ji  II  ill  kj  MOFFETT  &  CO.,  Harrisonburg,  Va. 

ADVERTISING  RATES. 

American  Agriculturist. 

EHGL1SII  EDITION. 

Ordinary  Fayes,  SI  .00  per  line  (  agate),  each  insertion 
Last  Page,  and  Third  Cover  Page,  SI. 25  per  line. 

Second  Cover  Page— SI. 50  per  line. 

Fagenextto  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page— $2.00  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $3.00  each  insertion. 
Fourteen  agate  lines  make  one  inch. 

GERMAN  EIUTIONL 

Ordinary  Pages,  10  cents  per  line,  each  insertion. 

Second  Cover  Page,  15  cents  per  line. 

Page  next  to  Reading  and  Last  Cover  Page,  20  cts.  per  line. 
No  advertisement  taken  for  less  than  $1.00  each  insertion. 
JS^No  Advertisement  ol  Medicines  or  Humbugs  received, 
Address  all  orders  to 

ORANGE  JUDD  COMPANY,  245  Broadway,  N.  Y, 


LANDS  and  HOMES 

IN  SOUTHWEST  MISSOURI. 
1,000,00°.  acres  well  watered  Timber  and  Prairie  Lands 
along  the  line  ot  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  R  R  for 
sale  at  trom  $2.50  to  $8.00  per  acre  on  seven  years 
time.  Excellent  tor  Stock,  Fruit,  and  Farming.  The  best 
Tobacco  region  in  the  West.  Short  winters,  convenient 
markets,  superior  schools,  low  taxes,  healthful  climate 
good  society.  Free  transportation  from  St.  Louis  to  ntir* 
chasers  ot  land.  Send  for  Maps  and  Circulars.  1 

W.  H.  COFFIN,  iiaud  Commissioner, 
_ Temple  Building,  St,  Louis,  Mo, 

American  Agriculturist 

SUBSCRIPTION  TERMS. 

(English  and  German  Edition  at  same  Rates.) 

For  One  or  Two  Subscriptions,  One  Tear,  the  price 
will  hereafter  be  (post-free)  $  1 . 5  O  each,  instead  of  $1 .60. 
[all  post  tree.] 

Three  Subscribers  one  year . $4,  or  $1.33  each. 

Four  Subscribers  oneyear . $5,  or  $1.25  each. 

Five  Subscribers  one  year . $6,  or  SI. 20  each. 

Six  Subscribers  one  year . $7,  or  $1.17  each. 

Seven  Subscribers  one  year . $8,  or  $1.14  each. 

Fight  Subscribers  one  year . $9,  or  $1.12  each. 

Ten  or  more  Subscribers,  post-free. 
Only  $1  each. 

[A  free  copy  to  sender  of  club  of  20  at  $1  each.] 
Single  Numbers  sent,  postpaid,  for  15  cents  each. 
Specimen  numbers  for  examination  sent,  postpaid,  for 
10  cents  each — 73?"Subscriptious  can  begin  at  any  time. 

The  Above  Terms  are  for  the  United  States  and  Terri¬ 
tories,  and  British  America.  Add  14  cents  extra  per  year  for 
papers  sent  outside  of  the  United  States  and  British  America, 
except  to  British  Honduras.  For  the  last  named  country  the 
extra  charge  is  38  cts.  per  year,  to  cover  extra  postage,  and 
Single  Numbers,  17  cents,  post-paid . Remittances,  pay¬ 

able  to  Order  of  Orange  Judd  Company,  may  he  sent  in  form 
of  Checks  or  Drafts  on  N.  Y.  City  Banks  or  Bankers  ;  or  P. 
O.  Money  Orders  ;  or  in  Registered  Letters,  such  letters  to 
have  the  money  enclosed  In  the  presence  of  the  Postmaster, 
and  his  receipt  taken  for  it,  and  the  postage  and  registering 
to  be  put  on  in  stamps.  Money  remitted  in  any  one  of  the 
above  three  methods  is  safe  against  loss . .  Bound  Volumes 
from  Vol.  16  to  38  Inclusive,  supplied  at  $2  each,  or  $2.30  if  to 
be  sent  by  mail.  Sets  of  numbers  sent  to  the  office  will  be 
bound  in  our  regular  style  for  75  cents  (30  cents  extra' if  to 
be  returned  by  mail).  Missing  numbers  in  such  volumes 
supplied  at  10  cents  each.— Any  Numbers  of  the  paper  Is¬ 
sued  for  23  years  past,  sent  poBt  paid  for  15  cents  each ; 

or  any  full  year,  sent  unbound,  for  $1.50 . Clubs  of 

Subscribers  can  he  increased  at  any  time,  at  the  club  rates, 
if  new  members  begin  at  same  date  as  the  original  club. 


[By  adhering  strictly  to  the  following  form  in  sending  names  of  subscribers,  errors  arising  from  Indistinct  addresses,  etc.,  will  be  prevented,  and  the  trouble  of  writing  a  letter  wil! 
be  saved.  If  for  Premium,  mark  distinctly  thus :  "For  Premium."  For  larger  clubs  paste  an  additional  paper  at  the  bottom.] 

TO  (FORM.) 

Orange  Judd  Company ,  ) 

i  York.  )  . 


^  “■cOs-S’O— (£"  ^  j? 

-a  (u-o  0)2*5  oS 

•*—*  oq  O  CJ  UJ  ■>. 

•"W  OA  t.  M  r-J  or, 

3  ..  a  ®  os.5t 

03  *2  g'3  So3  a  a  g  s 
o SflSa  oasSo 


245  Broadway,  Neio 

Herewith  I  forward  you  the  names  and  P.  0.  addresses  of . .  subscribers,  at 

(Postage  on  the  •paper  to  be  prepaid  by  the  Publishers.)  Please  find  inclosed  $ . 

(Signed.) . 
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—  each, 


Old  or  New. 

NAME. 

POST  OFFICE. 

COUNTY. 

STATE. 

1. 

2. 

— 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

! 

. s . -■><.. 

9. 

0 

"^  li  4  rv  (g) 

10. 
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